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RNE, a department of the north-west of France, about ' 


half of which formerly belonged to the province of 
Normandy and the rest to the duchy of Alengon and to 
Perche, lies between 48° 10’ and 48° 58’ N. lat., and 
between 1° E. and 0° 50° W. long, and is bounded N. 


hy Calvados, N.E. by Eure, S.E. by Eure-et-Loir, S. by - 


Sarthe and Mayenne, and W. by Manche. 
length from east to west is 87 miles and the area 2635 
square miles, The population in 1881 numbered 376,126. 
Geologically there are two distinct regions : to the west of 
the Orne and the railway from Argentan to Alengon lie 
primitive rocks connected with those of Brittany; to the 
cast begin the Jurassic and Cretaccons formations of Nor- 
mandy. The latter district is agriculturally the richest 


The greatest 


part of the department ; in the former the poverty of the . 


soil has led the inhabitants to seek their subsistence from 
industrial pursuits. Between the northern portions, drain- 
ing to the Channel, and the southern portion, belonging to 
the basin of the Loire, stretch the hills of Perche and 
Normandy, which generally have a height of from 800 to 
1000 feet. The highest point in the department, situated 
in the forest of Eeouves north of Alençon, reaches 1378 
fect. The department gives birth to three Seine tribu- 
taries—the Eure, its affluent the Iton, and the Rille, which 
passes by Laigle. The Touques, passing by Vimoutier, 
the Dives, and the Orne fall into the English Channel,— 
the last passing Sées and Argentan, and receiving the 
Noireau with its tributary the Vere, which runs past Flers. 
Towards the Loire tlow the IHuisne, a feeder of the Sarthe 
passing by Mortagne, the Sarthe, which passes by Alengon, 
and the Mayenne, some of whose afiluents rise to the 
north of the dividing range and make their way through 
it by the most picturesque defiles. Nearly the whole 
department, indeed, with its beautiful forests containing 
oaks several centuries old, its green meadows peopled with 
herds, its limpid streams, its deep gorges, its stupendous 
rocks, is one of the most picturesque of all France, though 
neither bathed by the sea nor possessing a truly moun- 
tainous character. In the matter of climate Orne be- 
longs to the Seine region, 
50° Fahr.; the summer heat is never extreme ; the west 
winds are the most frequent: the rainfall, distributed 


The mean temperature 1s. 


over about a hundred days in the year, amounts to 


1906 


NE 


nearly 3 feet, or half as much again as the average 
for France. 

Arable land ocenpies seven-twelfths of the surface, 
woods one-eighth, and pasture land almost as much. The 
live stock comprises 70,000 horses, 4000 asses, 122,000 
sheep (35,500 high-bred), yielding in 1878 660,000 1b of 
wool of the value of nearly £25,000, 53,000 pigs, 2800 
goats, 210,000 horned cattle, 30,000 dogs, 100,000 fowls, 
53,000 geese, and 15,800 beehives, each producing on the 
average 2 lb of wax and 20 lb of honey. Horse-breeding 
is the most flourishing business in the rural districts ; 
there are three breeds—those of Perche, Le Merlerault (a 
cross between Norman and English horses), and Brittany. 
The great Government stud of Le Pin is situated 
between Le Merlerault and Argentan. Several horse- 
training establishments exist in the department. A large 
number of lean cattle are bought in the neighbouring 
departments to be fattened; the farms in the vicinity of 
Vimontier, on the borders of Calvados, produce the famous 
Camenbert cheese, and others excellent butter. In 1882 
Orne produced 3,288,000 bushels of wheat, meslin 431,000, 
rye 315,700, barley 1,510,000, oats 3,410,000, buckwheat 
600,000, potatoes 654,000, beetroot 939,000 ewt., eolza 
seed 5000 ewt., hemp 8300 cwt., besides fodder in great 
quantity and variety, pulse, flax, fruits, &e. The variety 
of production is due to the great natural diversity of the 
solls. Small farms are the rule, and the fields in those 
cases are surrounded by hedges relieved by pollard trees. 
Along the roads or in the enclosures are planted numer- 
ous pear and apple trees (nearly 3,000,000), yielding 
58,000,000 gallons of eider and perry, part of whieh is 
manufactured into brandy. Beeeh, oak, bireh, and pine 
are the chief timber trees in the extensive forests of the 
department, of which a third belongs to the state. Orne 
contains iron ore of poor quality, granite quarries employ- 
ing from 400 to 500 workmen, and a kind of smoky quartz 
known as Alençon diamond. Its most eelebrated mineral 
waters are those of the hot springs of Bagnoles, which 
eontain salt, sulphur, and arsenic, and are employed for 
tonic and restorative purposes in eases of general debility. 
In the forest of Delléme is the chalybeate spring of La 
Hesse, which was used by the Romans. The other 
mineral springs of the department are chalybeate or 
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sulphurous. Cotton and linen weaving forms the staple 
industry of Orne, 51 establishments (123,000 spindles 


and 12,170 looms) being devoted to cotton, 2 establish- 
ments (500 spindles) to wool, and 3 establishments (2400 
spinlles and 2800 looms) to linen. Flers manufactures 
ticking, table-linen, furniture satin, cotton cloth, and 
thread, employs 23,000 workmen, and produces to the 
annual value of .£1,520,000. La Ferté Macé employs 
10,000 workmen in the hand-loom manufacture of cotton. 
Alengon and Vimoutier are engaged in the production of 
linen and canvas, and have also dye-works and bleachertes. 
Abont 2000 workmen are employed at Alengon in the 
making of the lace which takes its name from the town. 
Foundries, wire-works, and one blast furnace also exist in | 
the department, and cutlery, boilers, and articles in copper, 
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zine, and lead are manufactured. Tin wares, pins, and 
needles are produced at Laigle. Glass-works give employ- 
ment to 600 workmen, and turn out glass to ‘the value of 
more than £100,000. There are flourishing paper-mills, 
tanneries (the waters of the Orne giving a special quality 
to the leather), and glove-works. There are in all 133 
establishments making use of steam (2128 horse-power). 
There are 218 miles of railway. The department consists 
of four arrondissements (Alençon, Argentan, Domfront, 


and Mortagne), 36 cantons, and 511 communes, forms the 


diocese of Sées, depends on the Caen court of appeal, and 
is included in the corps d'armée of Le Mans. The com- 
eps with more than 5000 inhabitants are Alencon 

,231), Flers (12,304), La Ferté Macé (9396), Argentan 
(5300) and Laigle (5303). 


ORNTTHOLOGY 


RNITHOLOGY! in its proper sense is the methodi- 

cal study and consequent knowledge of Birds with all 

that relates to them; but the difficulty of assigning a limit 
to the commencement of such study and knowledge gives 
the word a very vague meaning, and practically procures 
its application to much that does not enter the domain of 
Science, This elastic application renders it impossible in 
the following sketch of the history of Ornithology to draw 
any sharp distinetion between works that are emphatically 
ornithological and those to which that title can only be 
attached by courtesy; for, since Birds have always attracted 
far greater attention than any other group of animals with 
which in number or in importance they can be compared, 
there has grown up concerning them a literature of corre- 
sponding magnitude and of the widest range, extending 
from the recondite and laborious investigations of the 
morphologist and anatomist to the casual observations of 


the sportsman or the schoolboy. The chief cause of the | 


disproportionate amount of attention which Dirds have 
received plainly arises from the way in which so many of 
them familiarly present themselves to us, or even (it may 
be said) force themselves upon our notice. Trusting to 
the freedom from danger conferred by the power of flight, 
most Birds have no need to lurk hidden in dens, 
slink from place to place under shelter of the inequalities 
of the ground or of the vegetation which clothes it, as is 
the case with so many other animals of similar size. 


Besides this, a great number of the Birds which thus | 


display themselves freely to our gaze are conspicuous for 
the beauty of their plumage; and there are very few that 
are not remarkable for the grace of their form. Some 
Birds again enchant us with their voice, and others 
administer to our luxuries and wants, while there is scarcely 
a species Which has not idiosynerasies that are found to be 
of engaging interest the more we know of them. Morcover, 
it is clear that the art of the fowler is one that must have 
been practised from the very earliest. times, and to follow 
that art with success no inconsiderable amount of aequaint- 
ance with the hannts and habits of Birds is a necessity. 
Owing to one or another of these causes, or to the combina- 
tion of more than one, it is not surprising that the obser- 
vation of Birds has been from a very remote period a 
favourite pursuit among nearly all nations, and this obser- 
vation has by degrees led to a study more or less framed 
on methodical principles, finally reaching the dignity of a 


1 Ornithologia, from the Greek dpyi6-, crude form of Spyis, a bird, 
and -Aoyía, alliel to Adyos, commonly Englished a diseourse. The 
earliest known use of the word Ornithology seems to be in the third 
elition of Blount’s Glossographia (1670), where it ix noted as being 
* the title of alate Book.” See Prof. Skeat's Etymological Dictionary 
of the English Language. 
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science, and a study that has its votaries in almost all 
classes of the population of every civilized country. In 
the ages during which intelligence dawned on the world’s 
total ignorance, and even now in those distriets that have 
not yet emerged from the twilight of a knowledge still 
more imperfect than is our own at present,? an additional 
and perhaps a stronger reason for paying attention to the 
ways of Dirds existed, or exists, in their association with 
the cherished beliefs handed down from generation to 
generation among many races of quen. and not unfrequently 
interwoven in their mythology.? 

Moreover, though Dirds make a not unimportant appear- 
ance in the earliest written records of the human race, the 
painter's brush has preserved their counterfeit presentinent 
for a still longer period. What is asserted —and that, so 
far as the writer is aware, without contradiction—by 
Egyptologists of the highest ropute to be the oldest pictnre 
in the world is a fragmentary fresco taken from a tomb at 
Maydoom, and happily deposited, though in a decaying 
condition, in the Museum at Boolak. This picture is said 
to date from the time of the third or fourth dynasty, some 
three thousand years before the Christian era. Iu it are 
depicted with a marvellous fidelity, and thorough apprecia- 
tion of form and colouring (despite a certain conventional 
treatment), the figures of six Geese. Four of these fignres 
can be unhesitatingly referred to two species (Anser 
albifrons and A, ruficollis) well known at the present day ; 
and if the two remaining figures, belonging to a third 
species, were re-examined by an expert they would very 
possibly be capable of determination with no less ecrtainty.! 
In later ages the representations of Birds of one sort or 
another in Egyptian paintings and seulptures become 
countless, and the bassi-riliew of Assyrian monuments, 
though mostly belonging of course to a subsequent period, 


are not without them. No figures of Birds, however, seem 
yet to have been found on the ineised stones, bones, or 


ivories of the prehistoric races of Europe. 

It is of course necessary to name ARISTOTLE (born B.C. 
385, died B.c. 322) as the first serious author on Ornithology 
with whose writings we are acquainted, but even he had, 


? Of ihe imperfection of our present knowledge niore must be said 
presently. 

3 For instances of this among Greeks and Romans almost any 
dictionary or treatise of ''Classical Antiquities" may be consulted, 
while as regards the superstitions of barbarous nations the authorities 
are far too numerous to be here named, 

3 The portion of the picture containing the figures of the Geese has 
been figured by Mr LOFTIE (Ride in Fiypt, p. 209), and the present 
writer owes to that gentleman’s kindness the opportunity of examining 
a copy made on the spot hy an accomplished artist, as well as the 
information that it is No. 985 of Mariette’s Culalogue. See art. MURAL 
Decoration, vol. xvii. p. 39, fig. 7 
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as he tells us, predecessors ; and, looking to that portion of 
his works on animals which has come down to us, one finds 


3 


The twenty-six books De Animalibus of ALBERTUS Albe 
MacNus (Groot), who died A.D. 1282, were printed in Mag 


Pliny. Next in order of date, though at a long interval, comes | and a work known as Pnrysiorocus (q.v.). The third trac- 
Caius PLINIUS SECUNDUS, commonly known as Prixx the | tatus of this volume deals with Birds—including among 
Elder, who died a.p. 79, author of a general and very dis- | them Bats, Bees, and other flying creatures; but as it is the 
cursive //istoria. Naturalis in thirty-seven books, of which | first printed book in which figures of Birds are introduced 
Book X. is devoted to Birds. A considerable portion of | it merits notice, though most of the illustrations, which are 
Pliny’s work may be traced to his great predecessor, of | rude woodcuts, fail, even in the coloured copies, to give 
whose information he freely and avowedly availed himself, | any precise indication of the species intended to be repre- 
while the additions thereto made cannot be said to be, | sented. The scientific degeneracy of this work is mani- 
on the whole, improvements. Neither of these authors | fested as much by its title (Ortus for Hortus) as by the 
attempted to classify the Birds known to them beyond a | mode in which the several subjects are treated ;? but the 
very rough and for the most part obvious grouping. | revival of learning was at hand, and WILLIAM TURNER, a Turn 
Aristotle seems to recognize eight principal groups :—(1) | Northumbrian, while residing abroad to avoid persecution 
Gampsonyches, approximately equivalent to the Aceipitres | at home, printed at Cologne in 1544 the first commentary 
of Linnaus; (2) Seolecophaga, containing most of what | on the Birds mentioned by Aristotle and Pliny conceived 
would now be called Oscines, excepting indeed the (3) | in anything like the spirit that moves modern naturalists.* 
Acanthophaga, composed of the Goldfinch, Siskin, and a | In the same year and from the same press was issued a 
few others; (4) Senipophaga, the Woodpeckers; (5) | Dialogus de Avibus by GvBERTUS Loxcorivs, and in 1570 Long 

'eristeroide, or Pigeons; (6) Sehizopoda, (7) Steganopoda, | Catus brought out in London his treatise De rariorum I": 
and (3) Berea, nearly the same respectively as the Linnwan | animalium atque stirpium historia. In this last work, small Eon 
Gralle, Anseres, and Galline. Pliny, relying wholly on | though it be, ornithology has a good share; and all three 
characters taken from the feet, limits himself to three | may still be consulted with interest and advantage by its 
groups—without assigning names to them—those which | votaries. Meanwhile the study received a great impulse 
have “hooked tallons, as Hawkes; or round long clawes, | from the appearance, at Zurich in 1555, of the third book 
as Hennes ; or else they be broad, flat, and whole-footed, as | of the illustrious Conrap GESNER’s Historia Animalium Gesn 
Geese and all the sort in manner of water-foule "—to use | “qvi est de Auium natura,” and at Paris in the same year 
the words of Philemon Holland, who, in 1601, published a 
quaint and, though condensed, yet fairly faithful English ? On this point see G. A. Pritzel, Botan. Zeitung, 1816, pp. 785-790, 
translation of Pliny’s work. and Thes. Literat. Dot«uica: (Lipsiz : bus Lee an PIN 

lian. Abouta century later came JZELIAN, who died about A.D. * Absurd as ee that e find porn à pom Magnus and the Ortus 
i seems to modern eyes, if we go a step lower in the seale and consult the 


that, though more than 170 sorts of Birds are mentioned,! 
yet what is said of them amounts on the whole to very 
little, and this consists more of desultory observations in 
illustration of his general remarks (which are to a con- 
siderable extent physiological or bearing on the subject of 
reproduction) than of an attempt at a connected account 
of Birds. Some of these observations are so meagre as to 
have given plenty of occupation to his many commentators, 
who with varying success have for more than three hundred 
years been endeavouring to determine what were the Birds 
of which he wrote; and the admittedly corrupt state of the 
text adds to their difliculties. One of the most recent 
of these commentators, the late Prof. Sundevall—equally 
proficient in classical as in ornithological knowledge—was, 
in 1863, compelled to leave more than a score of the Birds 
unrecognized. Yet it is not to be supposed that in what 
survives of the great philosopher’s writings we have more 
than a fragment of the knowledge possessed by him, though 
the hope of recovering his Zouxa or his “Avaropexd, in whieh 
he seems to have given fuller descriptions of the animals 
he knew, can be hardly now entertained. A Latin transla- 
tion by Gaza of Aristotle's existing zoological work was 
printed at Venice in 1503. Another version, by Scaliger, 
was subsequently published. Two wretched English trans- 
lations have appeared, 


140, and compiled in Greek (though he was an Italian 
by birth) a number of miscellaneous observations on the 
peculiarities of animals, His work is a kind of common- 
place book kept without scientific discrimination. A con- 
siderable number of Birds are mentioned, and something 
said of almost cach of them; but that something is too 
often nonsense—aceording to modern ideas—though 
occasionally a fact of interest may therein be found. It 
contains numerous references to former or contemporary 
writers whose works have perished, but there is nothing 
to shew that they were wiser than /Elian himself. 


1 This is Suudevall's estimate; Drs Aubert and Wimmer in their 
excellent edition of the ‘Ieroptat wep) (wv (Leipzig: 1868) limit the 
number to 126. 


1478; but were apparently already well known from manu- 
seript copies. They are founded on the works of Aristotle, 
many of whose statements are almost literally repeated, and 
often without acknowledgment. Occasionally Avicenna, 
or some other less-known author, is quoted; but it is 
hardly too much to say that the additional information is 
almost worthless. The twenty-third of these Looks is De 
Avibus, and therein a great number of Birds’ names make 
their earliest appearance, few of which are without interest 
from a philologist's if not an ornithologist’s point of view, 
but there is much difficulty in recognizing the species to 
whieh many of them belong. In 1485 was printed the 
first dated copy of the volume known as the Ortus 
S«nitatis, to the popularity of which many editions testify. 


Though said by its author, JOHANN WoNNECKE VON CAUB Cube 


(Latinized as JOHANNES DE CuBA),? to have been composed 
from a study of the collections formed by a certain noble- 
man who had travelled in Eastern Europe, Western Asia, 
and Egypt—possibly Breidenbach, an account of whose 
travels in the Levant was printed at Mentz in 1486—it is 
really a medical treatise, and its zoological portion is mainly 
an abbreviation of the writings of Albertus Magnus, with 
a few interpolations from Isidorus of Seville (who flour- 
ished in the beginning of the seventh century, and was the 
author of many works highly esteemed in the Middle Ages) 


‘‘Bestiaries” or treatises on animals which were common from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth century we shall meet with many more absurdities. 
See for instance that by PHILIPPE DE THAUN (PHILIPPUS TAONENSIS), 
dedieated to Adelaide or Alice, queen of Henry T. of England, and pro- 
bably written soon after 1121, as printed by the late Mr Thomas Wright, 
in his Popular Treatises on Science written during the Middle Ages 
(London: 1841). 

4 This was reprinted at Cambridge in 1823 by the late Dr George 
Thackeray. 

5 The Seventh of Worros's De differentiis animalium Libri Decem, 
published at Paris in 1552, treats of Birds; but his work is merely à 
compilation from Aristotle and Pliny, with references to other elassical 
writers who have more or less incidentally mentioned Birds and other 
animals. The author in his preface states—‘‘ Veterum scriptorum 
sententias in unum quasi eumulum coaceruaui, de meo nihil addidi." 
Nevertheless he makes some attempt at a systematic arrangement of 
Birls, which, according to his lights, is far from despicable. 


Belon. 


Coiter. 


Aldro- 
vandus. 
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of Pierre BeELox’s (DELLoNIUs) Histoire de la nature des 
Oyseaus, Gesner brought an amount of erudition, hitherto 
unequalled, to bear upon his subject ; and, making due allow- 
ance for the times in which he wrote, his judgment must in 
most respects be deemed excellent. In his work, however, 
there is little that can be called systematic treatment. 
Like nearly all his predecessors since Elian, he adopted an 
alphabetical arrangement,! though this was not too pedanti- 
cally preserved, and did not hinder him from placing 
together the kinds of Birds which he supposed (and gene- 
rally supposed rightly) to have the most resemblance to that 
one whose name, being best known, was chosen for the 
headpiece (as it were) of his particular theme, thus recog- 
nizing to some extent the principle of classification.? Belon, 
with perhaps less book-learning than his contemporary, 
was evidently no mean scholar, and undoubtedly had more 
practical knowledge of Birds—their internal as well as 
external structure. Hence his work, written in French, 
contains a far greater amount of original matter; and his 
personal observations made in many countries, from 
England to Egypt, enabled him to avoid most of the 
puerilities which disfigure other works of his own or of a 
preceding age. Besides this, Delon disposed the Birds 
known to him according to a definite system, which (rude 
as we now know it to be) formed a foundation on which 
several of his successors were content to build, and even 
to this day traces of its influence may still be discerned in 
the arrangement followed by writers who have faintly 
appreciated the principles on which modern taxonomers 
rest the outline of their schemes. Both his work and that 
of Gesner were illustrated with woodcuts, many of which 
display much spirit and regard to accuracy. 

Belon, as has just been said, had a knowledge of the 
anatomy of Birds, and he seems to have been the first to 
institute a direct comparison of their skeleton with that of 
Man; but in this respect he only anticipated by a few 
years the more precise researches of VoLcHER CoITER, a 
Frisian, who in 1573 and 1575 published at Nuremberg 
two treatises, in one of which the internal structure of 
Birds in general is very creditably described, while in the 
other the osteology and myology of certain forms is given 
in considerable detail, and illustrated by carefully-drawn 
figures. The first is entitled Externarum et internarum 
principalium humani corporis Tabula, &c., while the second, 
which is the most valuable, is merely appended to the 
Lectiones Gabrielis Fallopii de partibus similaribus humani 
corporis, &c., and thus, the scope of each work being 
regarded as medical, the author's labours were wholly over- 
looked by the mere natural-historians who followed, though 
Coiter introduced a table, ** De differentiis Auium,” furnish- 
ing a key to a rough classification of such Birds as were 
known to him, and this as nearly the first attempt of the 
kind deserves notice here. 

Contemporary with these three men was ULYSSES ALDRo- 
VANDUS, a Bolognese, who wrote an //istoria Vaturalium 
in sixteen folio volumes, most of which were not printed 
till after his death in 1605; but those on Birds appeared 
between 1599 and 1603. The work is almost wholly a 
compilation, and that not of the most discriminative kind, 
while a peculiar jealóusy of Gesner is continuously displayed, 
though his statements are very constantly quoted— nearly 
always as those of * Ornithologus," his name appearing but 
few times in the text, and not at all in the list of authors 


! Even at the present day it may be shrewdly suspected that not 
a few ornithologists would gladly follow Gesner's plan in their despair 
of seeing, in their own tine, a classification which would really deserve 
the epithet scientific. 

? For instance, under the title of +‘ Aecipiter " we have to look, not 
only for the Sparrow-1awk and Gos-IIawk, but for many other Birds 
of the Family (as we now call it) removed eomparatively far from those 
species by modern ornithologists. 
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cited. With certain modifications in principle not very 
important, but characterized by much more elaborate detail, 
Aldrovandus adopted Belon’s method of arrangement, but 
in a few respects there is a manifest retrogression. The work 
of Aldrovandus was illustrated by copper-plates, but none 
of his figures approach those of his immediate predecessors 
in character or aceuracy. Nevertheless the book was 
eagerly sought, and several editions of it appeared.? 


Mention must be made of a medical treatise by CASPAR Schwe 
ScHUWENCKFELD, published at Liegnitz in 1603, under the feld. 


title of Theriotropheum Silesiv, the fourth book of which 
consists of an “ Aviarium Silesi," and is the earliest of 
the works we now know by the name of Fauna. The 
author was well acquainted with the labours of his predeces- 
sors, as his list of over one hundred of them testifies. Most 
of the Birds he deseribes are characterized with accuracy 
sufficient to enable them to be identified, and his obscr- 
vations upon them have still some interest; but he was 
innocent of any methodical system, and was not exempt 
from most of the professional fallacies of his time.? 

Hitherto, from the nature of the case, the works aforesaid 
treated of scarcely any but the Birds belonging to the orbis 
veteribus notus ; but the geographieal discoveries of the 
sixteenth century began to bear fruit, and many animals of 
kinds unsuspected were, about one hundred years later, 
made known. Here there is only space to name BONTIUS, 
Crusius, HERNANDEZ (or FERNANDEZ) Marccrave, 
NIEREMBERG, and Piso,? whose several works describing 
the natural products of both the Indies—whether the 
result of their own observation or compilation —together 
with those of OLINA and Worm, produced a marked etfect, 
since they led up to what may be deemed the foundation of 
scientific Ornithology.? 

This foundation was laid by the joint labours of Francis 
WILLUGHBY (born 1635, died 1672) and Jonny Ray (born 
1628, died 1705), for it is impossible to separate their 
share of work in Natural History more than to say that, 
while the former more especially devoted himself to zoology, 
botany was the favourite pursuit of the latter. Together 
they studied, together they travelled, and together they 
collected. Willughby, the younger of the two, and at first 
the other’s pupil, seems to have gradually become the 
master; but, he dying before the promise of his life was ful- 
filled, his writings were given to the world by his friend 
Ray, who, adding to them from his own stores, published 
the Ornithologia in Latin in 1676, and in English. with 
many emendations in 1678. In this work Dirds generally 
were grouped in two great divisions—*' Land-Fowl? and 
* Water-Fowl,"—the former being subdivided into those 
which have a crooked beak and talons and those which have 
a straighter bill and claws, while the latter was separated 
into those which frequent waters and watery places and 
those that swim in the water—each subdivision being 
further broken up into many sections, to the whole of which 
a key was given, Thus it became possible for almost any 
diligent reader without much chance of error to refer to its 


3 The Historia Naturalis of JOWANNES JonNSTONUS, said to be of 
Scottish descent but by birth a Pole, ran through several editions 
during the seventeenth century, but is little more than an epitome 
of the work of Aldrovandus. 

4The Z/ierozoicom of Bochart—a treatise on the animals named in 
Holy Writ—was published in 1619. 

5 For Lichtenstein’s determination of the Birds described hy 
Maregrave and Piso see the Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy 
for 1817 (pp. 155 sq.). 

6 The earliest list of British Birds seems to be that in the Pinus 
Rerum Naturalium of CHRISTOPHER MERRETT, published in 1667. 
In the following year appeared the Onomasticon Zooicon of WALTER 
CHARLETON, which contains some information on ornithology. An 
enlarged edition of the latter, under the title of Hercitationcs &e., was 
published in 1677; but neither of these writers is of much authority. 
In 1684 SIBBALD in his Scotia illustrata published the earliest Fauna 
of Seotlaud. 
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proper place nearly every bird he was likely to meet with. 

tay's interest in ornithology continued, and in 1694 he 
completed a Synopsis Methodica Avium, which, through 
the fault of the booksellers to whom it was entrusted, 
was not published till 1713, when Derham gave it to the 
world.! 

Two years after Ray’s death, Linnxus, the great 
reformer of Natural History, was born, and in 1735 ap- 
peared the first edition of the celebrated Systema Nature. 
Successive editions of this work were produced under its 
authors supervision in 1740, 1748, 1758, and 1766. 
Impressed by the belief that verbosity was the bane of 


science, he carried terseness to an extreme wlnch frequently | 


created obscurity, and this in no branch of zoology more 
than in that which relates to Birds. Still- the practice 
introduced by him of assigning to each species a diagnosis 
by which it ought in theory to be distinguishable from any 
other known species, and of naming it by two words—the 
first being the generic and the second the specific term, 
was so manifest an improvement upon any thing which had 
previously obtained that the Linnxan method of differ- 
entiation and nomenclature established itself before long 
in spite of all opposition, and in principle became almost 
universally adopted. The opposition came of course from 
those who were habituated to the older state of things, 
and saw no evil in the cumbrous, half-descriptive half- 
designative titles which had to be employed whenever a 
species was to be spoken of or written about. The 
supporters of the new method were the rising. generation 
of naturalists, many of whose names have since become 
fiunous, but among them were some whose admiration of 
their chief carried them toa piteh of enthusiasm which 
now seems absurd, Careful as Linnaeus was in drawing up 
his definitions of groups, it was immediately seen that they 
occasionally were made to comprehend creatures whose 
characteristics contradicted the prescribed diagnosis. His 
chief glory lies in lis having reduced, at least for a time, 
a chaos into order, and in his shewing both by precept and 
practice that a name was not a definition. In his classifica- 
tion of Birds he for the most part followed Ray, and where 
he departed from his model he seldom improved upon it. 
In 1745 DannERE brought out at Perpignan a little 
book called Ornithologie Specimen nouum, and in 1152 
Monrine published at Aurich one still smaller, his Avdzm 
Genera, Both these works (now rare) are manifestly 
framed on the Linnean method, so far as it had then 
reached; but in their arrangement of the various forms of 
Birds they differed greatly from that which they designed 
to supplant, and they deservedly obtained little success. 
Yet as systematists their authors were no worse than 
Kirs, whose //istorix Avium Prodromus, appearing at 
Lübeck in 1750, and Stemmata Avium at Leipzig in 1759, 
met with considerable favour in some quarters. The chief 
merit of the latter work lies in its forty plates, whereon 
the heads and feet of many Birds are indifferently figured.? 
But, while the successive editionsof Linneus’s gr cat work 
were revolutionizing Natural History, and his example of 
precision in language producing excellent effect on scientific 
writers, sever ral “other authors were advancing the uu of 
Ornithology iu a very different way x 
the eye even more than his labours were S nus MET 
Between 1731 and 1743 Marx Caressy brought out in 


1 To this was added a supplement by PETIVER on the Bird of Madras, 
taken from pictures and information sent him by one Edward Buekley 
of Fort St George, being the first attempt to catalogue the Birds of 
any part of the British possessions in India. 

? After Klein’s death his Prodromus, written in Latin, lad the 
unwonted fortune of two distinet translations into German, published 
in the same year 1760, the one at Leipzig and Lübeck by BEHN, 


the other at Danzig by Neycsr—-each of whom added more or less to | 


the original. 
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London his Natural History of Carolina—two large folios 

containing highly-coloured plates of the Birds of that 
colony, Florida, and the Bahamas—the forerunners of 
those numerous costly tomes which will have to be men- 
tioned presently at greater length. ELEAZAR ALBIN 
between 1738 and 1740 produced a Natural History of 
Lirds in three volumes of more modest dimensions, secing 
that it is in quarto; but he seems to have been ignorant 
of Ornithology, and his coloured plates are greatly inferior 
to Catesby's. Far better both as draughtsman and as 
authority was GrorcE Epwarps, who in 1743 began, 
under the same title as Albin, a series of plates with letter- 
press, which was continued by the name of Gleanings in 
Natural History, and finished in 1760, when it had reached 
seven parts, forming four quarto volumes, the figures of 
which are nearly always quoted with approval. 

The year which saw the works of Edwards completed 
was still further distinguished by the appearance in France, 
where little had been done since Delon's days, in six 
quarto volumes, of the Ornithologie of MATHURIN JACQUES 

}RIssON—a work of very great merit so far as it goes, for 
as a descriptive ornithologist the author stands even now 
unsurpassed ; but it must be said that his knowledge, 
according to internal evidence, was confined to books and 
to the external parts of Birds’ skins. It was enough for 
him to give a scrupulously exact description of such 
specimens as came under his eye, distinguishing these by 
prefixing two asterisks to their name, using a single asterisk 
where he had only seen a part of ‘the Bird, and leaving 
unmarked those that he described from other authors. 
He also added information as to the Museum (generally 
Réaumur’s, of which he had been in charge) containing 
the specimen he described, acting on a principle which 
would have been adv antagcously adopted by many of his 
contemporaries and successors, His attempt at classifica- 
tion was certainly better than that of Linneus; and it is 
rather curious that the researches of the latest ornitho- 
logists point to results in some degree comparable. with 
Drisson's systematic arrangement, for they refuse to keep 
the Birds-of-Prey at the head of the Class Aves, and they 
require the establishment of a much larger number of 
* Orders” than for a long while has been thought advisable. 
Of such ‘ Orders” Brisson lad twenty-six, and he gave 
Pigeons and Poultry precedence of the Birds which are 
plunderers and scavengers. But greater value lies in his 
generic or sub-generic divisions, which, taken as a whole, are 
far more natural than those of Linnzus, and consequently 
capable of better diagnosis. More than this, he seems to be 
the earliest ornithologist, perhaps the earliest zoologist, to 
conceive the idea of each genus possessing what is now called 
a * type "— though such a term does not occur in his work ; 
and, in like manner, without declaring it in so many words, 
he indicated unmistakably the existence of subgenera— 
all this being effected by the skilful use of names. Unfor- 
tunately he was too soon in the field to avail himself, even 
had he been so minded, of the convenient mode of nomencla- 
ture brought into use by Linneus. Immediately on the 
completion of his égue Animale in 1756, Brisson set about 
his Ornithologie, and it is only in the last. two volumes of 
the latter that any reference is made to the tenth edition 
of the Sytema Nature, in which the binomial method 


3 Several Birds from Jamaica were figured in SLoann’s Voyage, &c. 
(1705-1725), and a good many exotie species in the Thesaurus, &e., 
of SEBA (1734-1765), but trom their faulty execution these plates liad 
little effect upon Ornithology. 

A The works of Catesby and Edwards were afterwards reproduced 
at Nuremberg and Amsterdam by SELIGMANN, with the letterpress in 
German, French, and Dutch. 

S Birds were treated of im a worthless fashion by one D. B. in a 

Dictionnaire raisonné et universcl des animaux, published at Paris in 
1759. 
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was introduced. It is certain that the first four volumes 
were written if not printed before that method was 


promulgated, and when the fame of Linnwus as a 
zoologist rested on little more than the very meagre sixth 


edition of the Systema Nuture and the first edition of his 
Fauna Suectea, Brisson has been charged with jealousy 
of if not hostility to the great Swede, and it is true that in 
the preface to his Ornithologie he complains of the insutlici- 
ency of the Linnwan characters, but, when one considers 
how inuch better acquainted with Birds the Frenchman 
was, such criticism must be allowed to be pardonable if 
not wholly just. Biisson’s work was in French, with a 
parallel translation in Latin, which last was reprinted 
separately at Leyden two years afterwards. 

In 1767 there was issued at Paris a book entitled 
L'histoire naturelle éclaircie dans une de ses parties princi- 
pales, ÜlOrnithologie. This was the work of SALERNE, 
published after his death, and is often spoken of as being 
a mere translation of Ray’s Synopsis, but is thereby very 
inadequately described, for, though it is confessedly founded 
on that little book, a vast amount of fresh matter, and 
mostly of good quality, is added. 

The suecess of Edwards's very respectable work seems 
to have provoked competition, and in 1765, at the instiga- 
tion of Buffon, the younger D'AunsENTON began the pub- 
lication known as the Planches Enluminéez d'histoire 
naturelle, which appearing in forty-two parts was not com- 
pleted till 1780, when the plates! it contained reached the 
number of 1008—all coloured, as its title intimates, and 
nearly all representing Birds. This enormous work was 
subsidized by the French Government; and, thongh the 
figures are utterly devoid of artistie merit, they display the 
species they are intended to depict with sufficient approach 
to fidelity to ensure recognition in most cases without fear of 
error, which in the absence of any text is no small praise.? 

But Bourron was not content with merely causing to be 
published this unparalleled set of plates. He seems to 
have regarded the word just named as a necessary precursor 
to his own labours in Ornithology. His Zfistoire Naturelle, 
générale et particuliére, was begun in 1749, and in 1770 
he brought out, with the assistance of GUENAU DE 
MOoNTBEILLARD,? the first volume of that grand undertaking 
relating to Birds, which, for the first time since the days 
of Aristotle, became the theme of one who possessed real 
literary capacity. It is not too much to say that Duffon's 
florid faney revelled in such à subject as was now that on 
which he exercised his brilliant pen ; but it would be unjust 
to examine too closely what to many of his contemporaries 
seemed sound philosophical reasoning under the light that 
has since burst upon us. Strictly orthodox though he pro- 
fessed to be, there were those, both among his own country- 
men and foreigners, who could not read his speculative 
indictments of the workings of Nature without a shudder; 
and it is easy for any one in these days to frame a reply, 
pointed with ridicule, to such a chapter as he wrote on the 
wretched fate of the Woodpecker. In the nine volumes 
devoted to the //istoire Naturelle des Oiseaux there are 
passages which will for ever live in the memory of those 


1 They were drawn and engraved by MARTINET, who himself began 
in 1787 a Histoire des Olseauc with sinall coloured plates which have 
some merit, but the text is worthless. The work seems not to have 
been finished and is rare, For the opportunity of seeing a copy the 
writer is indebted to Mr Gurney. 

? Between 1767 and 1776 there appeared at Florence a Storia 
Naturale degli Uccelli, in five folio volumes, containing a number of 
illdrawn and ill-coloured figures from the eolleetion of Giovanni 
Gerini, an ardent collector who died in 1751, and therefore must be 
aequitted of any share in the work, which, though sometimes attributed 
to him, is that of certain learnel men who did not happen to be ornitho- 
logists (fi Savi, Ornitologia Toscana, i. Introduzione, p. v). 

3 He retired on the completion of the sixth volume, and thereupon 
Buffon associated Dexuu with hiu:self. 
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that carefully read them, however much occasional expres- 
sions, or even the general tone of the author, may grate 
upon their feelings. Ile too was the first man who formed 
any theory that may be ealled reasonable of the Geographical 
Distribution of Animals, though this theory was searscly 
touched in the ornithological portion of his work, and has 
since proved to be not in aceordance with facts. He pro- 
claimed the variability of species in opposition to the views 
of Linnwus as to their fixity, and moreover supposed that 
this variability arose in part by degradation.’ Taking his 
labours as a whole, there caunot be a doubt that he enor- 
mously enlarged the purview of naturalists, and, even if 
limited to Birlls, that, ou the completion of his work upon 
them in 1783, Ornithology stood in a very different position 
from that which it had before occupied. Becanse he 
opposed the system of Linn:wus he has been said to be 
opposed to systems in general ; but that is searcely correct, 
for he had a system of his own; and, as we now see it, it 
appears neither much better nor much worse than the 
systems whieh had been hitherto invented, or perhaps than 
any which was for many years to come propounded. It is 
certain that he despised any kind of scientific phraseology 
—a crime in the eyes of those who consider precise 
nomenclature to be the end of science ; but those who deem 
it merely à means whereby knowledge can be securely 
stored will take a different view— and have done so. 

Great as were the services of Dutfon to Ornithology in 
one direction, those of a wholly different kind rendered by 
our countryman Joux LaTHam must not be overlooked. 
In 1781 he began a work the practieal utility of which 
was immediately reeognized. This was his General 
Synopsis of Birds, and, though formed generally on the 
model of Linnwus, greatly diverged in some respects there- 
from. The classification was modified, chielly on the old 
lines of Willughby and Ray, and certainly for the better ; 
but no scientific nomenclature was adopted, which, as the 
author subsequently found, was a change for the worse. 
His scope was co-extensive with that of Brisson, but Latham 
did not possess the inborn faeulty of picking out the 
character wherein one species differs from another. His 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with Birds were 
hardly inferior to Brisson’s, for during Latham’s long hfe- 
time there poured in upon him countless new discoveries 
from all parts of the world, but especially from the newly- 
explored shores of Australia and the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. The British Museum had been formed, and he 
had access to everything it contained in addition to the 
abundant materials afforded him by the private Museum of 
Sir Ashton Lever? Latham entered, so far as the limits 
of his work would allow, into the history of the Birds he 
described, and this with evident zest, whereby he differed 
from his French predecessor; but the number of eases in 
which he erred as to the determination of his species must 
be very great, and not unfrequently the same species is 
described more than once. His Synopsis was finished in 
1785; two supplements were added in 1787 and 1802,6 
and in 1790 he produced an abstract of the work under 
the title of Judex Ornithologicus, wherein he assigned names 
on the Linnwan method to all the species described. Not 
to recur again to his labours, it may be said here that 
between 1821 and 1828 he published at Winchester, in 
eleven volumes, an enlarged edition of his original work, 
entitling it A General History of Birds; but his defects as 


1 See. Prof. Mivart's address to the Section of Biology, Rep. Brit 
Association (Shefheld Meeting), 1879, p. 350. 

5 tn 1792 Saw began the Museum Leveritnum in illustration of 
this collection, which was finally dispersed by sale, and what is known 
to remain of it found its way to Vienna, Of the specimens in the 
British Museum described by Latham it is to be feared that scarcely 
any exist. ‘They were probably very imperfectly prepared. 

A German translation by Bechstein subsequently appear. d. 
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a compiler, whieh had been manifest before, rather increased 
with age, and the consequenees were not happy. 

About the time that Buffon was bringing to an end his 
studies of Birds, MAupuyr undertook to write the Ovzi- 


tholoyie of the Encyclopédie Méthodique—a compara- | 


tively easy task, eonsidering the reeent works of his fellow- 
countrymen on that subject, and finished in 1784. Here 
it requires no further comment, especially as a new edition 


was ealled for in 1790, the ornithological portion of which | 
| of compilation was that exhibited by J. F. GxELIN, who 


was begun by BonNATERRE, who, however, had only 
finished three hundred and twenty pages of it when he lost 
his life in the Freneh Revolution; and the work thus 
arrested was continued by ViEmLLoT under the slightly 
changed title of Publeau encyclopédique et méthodique des 
trois vógues de la Nature—the Ornithologie forming 
volumes four to seven, and not completed till 1823. In 
the former edition Mauduyt had taken the subjects alpha- 
betically ; but here they are disposed according to an 
arrangement, with some few modifications, furnished by 
D'Aubenton, which is extremely shallow and unworthy of 
eonsideration. 

Several other works bearing upon Ornithology in general, 
but of less importanee than most of those just named, 
belong to this period. Among others may be mentioned 
the Genera of Birds by Tuomas PENNANT, first printed at 
Edinburgh in 1773, but best known by the edition which 
appeared in London in 1781; the Zlementa Ornithologica 
and Museu Ornithologicum of ScuirrEn, published at 
Ratisbon iu 1774 and 1721 respeetively ; PETER Browy’s 
New Lllustrations of Zoology in London in 1776; 
HEnMANN'S Tabule Aginitatum Animalium at Strasburg 
in 1783, followed posthumously in 1801 by his Observa- 
tiones Zoologice ; JaAcguin’s Beytraege zur Geschichte der 
Voegel at Vienna in 1784, and in 1790 at the sanie place 
the larger work of SrALowsky with nearly the same title ; 
SPARRMAN’s Museum Carlsonianum at Stockholm from 
1786 to 1789; and in 1791 Hayes’s Portraits of rare 
and curious Birds from the menagery of Child the banker 
at Osterley near London. The same draughtsman (who 
had in 1775 produced a History of British Birds) in 
1522 began another series of Liyures of rare und curious 
Birds? 

The practice of Brisson, Buffon, Latham, and others of 
neglecting to name after the Linnwan fashion the species 
they described gave great encouragement to compilation, 
and led to what has proved to be of some ineonvenienee to 
modern ornithologists. In 1773 P. L. S. MéLLER brought 
out at Nuremberg a German translation of the Systema 
Nuturæ, completing it in 1776 by a Supplement eontaining 
a list of animals thus deseribed, whieh had hitherto been 
technieally anonymous, with diagnoses and names on the 
Linnaan model. In 1783 Bopparrt printed at Utrecht a 
Table des Plunches Enluminécz? in which he attempted to 
refer every species of Bird figured in that extensive series 
to its proper Linnean genus, and to assign it a scientifie 
name if it did not already possess one. In like manner in 
1786, Scororr—already the authorof a little book published 


1 Ife also prepared for publication a second edition of his Jader 
Ornithologicus, but this was never printed, aud the manuscript is now 
in the present writer’s possession. 5 

? The Naturalists Miscellany or Vivarium Naturale, in English 
and Latin, of Suaw and NODDER, the former being the author, the 
latter the draughtsman and engraver, was begun in 1789 ^ud carried 
on till Shaw's death, forming twenty-four volumes. It contains 
figures of more than 280 Birds, but very poorly exeented. In 1814 
a sequel, The Zoological Miscellany, was begun by LEACH, Nodder 
continuing to do the plates. This was completed in 1817, and forms 
three volumes with 149 plates, 27 of which represent Birds. 

3 Of this work only fifty copies were printed, and it is one of the 
rarest known to the ornithologist. Only two copies are believed to 
exist in England, one in the British Museum, the other in private 
hands. It was reprinted in 1874 by Mr Tegetmeier. 
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at Leipzig in 1769 under the title of Annus L. Historico- 
naturalis, in which are deseribed many Birds, mostly from his 
own collection or the Imperial vivarium at Vienna—was at 
the pains to print at Pavia in his miscellaneous Deliciz 
Flore et Fanne Insubrice a Specimen Zoologieum* eontain- 
ing diagnoses, duly named, of the Birds diseovered and 
described by SonNERAT in his Voyage aux Indes orientales 
and Voyage à la Noueelle Guinée, severally published at 
Paris in 1772 and 1776. But the most striking example 


in 1788 commeneed what he ealled the Thirteenth Edition 
of the celebrated Systema Nature, which obtained so wide 
a circulation that, in the comparative rarity of the original, 
the additions of this editor have been very frequently 
quoted, even by expert naturalists, as though they were 
the work of the author himself. Gmelin availed himself 
of every publication he could, but he perhaps found his 
richest booty in the labours of Latham, neatly condensing 
his English deseriptions into Latin diagnoses, and bestow- 
ing on them binomial names. Hence it is that Gmelin 
appears as the authority for so much of the nomenclature 
now in use. He to.k many liberties with the details of 
Linnzgus's work, bui left the elassifieation, at least of the 
Jirds, as it was—a few new genera exeepted.? 

During all this time little had been done in studying the 
internal structure of Birds sinee the works of Coiter already 
mentioned ?; but the foundations of the seienee of Embry- 
ology had been laid by the investigations into the develop- 
ment of the chick by the great Harvey. Between 1666 
and 1669 PERRAULT edited at Paris eight accounts of the 
disseetion by Du Verney of as many speeies of Birds, 
whieh, translated into English, were published by the 
Royal Soeiety in 1702, under the title of The Natural 
History of Animals. After the death of the two anatomists 
just named, another series of similar descriptions of eight 
other species was found among their papers, and the whole 
were published in the Mémoires of the French Aeademy of 
Scienees in 1733 and 1734. Butin 1681 GERARD BLASIUS 
had brought out at Anisterdam an dAnatome Animalium, 
eontaining the results of all the dissections of animals that 
he eould find ; and the second part of this book, treating of 
Volatilia, makes a respeetable show of more than one 
hundred and twenty elosely-printed quarto pages, though 
nearly two-thirds is devoted to a treatise De Ovo et Pullo, 
containing among other things a reprint of Harvey’s 
researehes, and the scientific rank of the whole book may 
be inferred from Bats being still elassed with Birds, In 
1720 VALENTINI published, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, his 
Amphitheatrum Zootomicum, in whieh again most of the 
existing aecounts of the anatomy of Birds were reprinted. 
But these and many other contributions,’ made until nearly 
the elose of the eighteenth century, though highly meritori- 
ous, were unconnected as a whole, and it is plain that no 
eoneeption of what it was in the power of Comparative 
Anatomy to set forth had oceurred to the most diligent 
disseetors. This privilege was reserved for GEORGES 


Sonnerat. 
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Cuvier, who in 1798 published at Paris his Tableau Cuvier. 


Elémentaire de lAistoire naturelle des Animaus, and thus 
laid the foundation of a thoroughly and hitherto unknown 


4 This was reprinted in 1882 by the Willughby Society. 

5 Dacpin’s untinished Traité élémentaire et complet C’ Ornithologie 
appeared at Paris in 1800, and therefore is the last of these general 
works published in the eighteenth century. 

6 A succinct notice of the older works on Ornithotomy is given by 
Prof. SELENKA in the introduction to that portion of Dr Dronn's 
Klassen und Ordnungen des Thierreichs relating to Birds (pp. 1-9) 
published in 1869 ; and Prof, Canvs's Geschichte der Zoologie, pub- 
lished in 1872, may also be usefully consulted for further information 
on this and other heads. 

7 The treatises of the two BsRTNOLINIS and BoRRICHIUS published 
at Copenhagen deserve mention if only to record the activity of Danish 
anatomists in those days. 
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mode of appreciating the value of the various groups of the 
Animal Kingdom. Yet his first attempt wasa mere sketch. ? 
Though he made a perceptible advance on the elassification 
of Linnxus, at that time predominant, it is now casy to see 
in how many ways—want of sufficient material being no 
doubt one of the chicf—Cuvier failed to produce a really 
natural arrangement. His principles, however, are those 
which must still guide taxonomers, notwithstanding that 
they have in so great a degree overthrown the entire scheme 
which he propounded. Confining our attention here, as 
of course it ought to be confined, to Ornithology, Cuvier's 
arrangement of the Class Aves is now seen to be not very 
much better than any which it superseded. But this view 
is gained by following the methods which Cuvier taught. 
In the work just mentioned few details aro given; but 
even the more elaborate classification of Birds contained in 
his Leçons d'Anatomie Comparée of 1805 is based wholly 
on external characters, such as had been used by nearly all 
his predecessors ; and the Règne Animal of 1817, when he 
was in his fullest vigour, afforded not the least evidence 
that he had ever dissected a couple even of Birds? with the 
object of determining their relative position in his system, 
which then, as before, depended wholly on the configuration 
of bills, wings, and feet. But, though apparently without 
such a knowledge of the anatomy of Birds as would enable 
him to apply it to the formation of that natural system 
which he was fully aware had yet to be sought, he seems 
to have been an excellent judge of the characters afforded 
by the bill and limbs, and the use he made of them, coupled 
with the extraordinary reputation he acquired on other 
grounds, procured for his system the adhesion for many 
years of the majority of ornithologists, and its influence 
though waning is still strong. Regret must always be felt 
by them that his great genius was never applied in earnest 
to their branch of study, especially when we consider that 
had it been so the perversion of energy in regard to the | 
classification, of Birds witnessed in England “for nearly 
twenty years, and presently to be mentioned, would most 
likely have been prevented.? 

Hitherto mention has chiefly been made of works on 
General Ornithology, but it will be understood that these 
were largely aided by the enterprise of travellers, and as 
there were many of them who published their narratives in 
separate forms their contributions have to be considered. 
Of those travellers then the first to be here especially named 
is Marsicut, the fifth volume of whose Danubius Pannonico- 
M ysieus is devoted to the Birds he met with in the valley 
of the Danube, and appeared at the Hague in 1725, 
followed by a French translation in 1744.* Most of the 
many pupils whom Linnæus sent to foreign countries sub- 
mitted their discoveries to him, but Karm, HASSELQVIST, 
and Ospeck published separately their respective travels 


! Jt had no effect on LacÉPEDE, who in the following year added a 
Tableau —.Méthodique containing a classification of Birds to his 
Discours d' Ouverture (Mém. de U Institut, iii. pp. 454-468, 503-519). 

“So little regard did he pay to the Osteology of Birds that, 
according to De Blainville (Jour. de Physique, xcii. p. 187, note), 
the skeleton of a Fowl to which was attached the head of a Hornbill 
was for a long time exhibited in the Museum of Comparativc 
Anatomy at Paris!’ Yet, in order to determine the difference of 
structure in their organs of voice, Cuvier, as he says in his Leçons 
(iv. p. 464), dissected more than one hundred and fifty species of 
Birds. Unfortunately for him, as will appear in the sequel, it seems 
not to have occurred to him to use any of the results he obtained as 
the basis of a classification. 

3 lt is unneeessary to enumerate the various editions of the Règne | 
Animal. Of the English translations, that edited by Griffiths Ane 
Pidgeon is the most complete. The ornithological portion of it 
contained in these volumes received many additions from Jorrx EDWARD 
Gray, anil appeared in 1829. 

4 Though much later in date, the Iter per Poseqanam Sclavonim 
of PILLER and MITTERPACHER, published at Buda in 1788, may perhaps 
be here most conveniently mentioned. 
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in North America, the Levant, and China.’ The incessant 
journeys of Parlas and his colleagues —T'AL&K, GEORGI, 
S. G. GMELIN, GULDENSTADT, LEPECHIN, and others- in the 
exploration of the recently extended Russian empire. sup- 
plied not only much material to the Commentarii and Acta of 
the Academy of St Petersburg, but more that is to be found 
in their narratives, —all of it being of the highest interest 
to students of Palwarctic or Nearetic Ornithology. Nearly 
the whole of their results, it may here be said, were 
summed up in the important Zooyraphia Iosso- Asiatica of 
the first-named naturalist, which saw the light in 1811,— 
the year of its author's death, —but, owing to eireumstances 
over which he had no control, was not generally accessible 
till twenty years later. Of still wider interest are the 
accounts of Cook's three famous voyages, though unhappily 
much of the information gained by the naturalists who accom 
panied him on one or more of them seems to be irretriev- 
ably lost: the original observations of the elder Forster The 
were not printed till 1844, and the valuable collection of Forst 
zoological drawings made by the younger Forster still 
remains unpublished i in the British Museum. The several 
accounts by Jor WHITE, COLLINS, PUILLIPS, HUNTER, and 
others of the colonization of New South Wales at the 
end of the last century ought not to be overlooked by any 
Australian ornithologist. The only information at this 
period on the Ornithology of South America is contained in 
the two works on Chili by MoriNa, published at Bologna in 
1776and1782. The travelsof LE VAILLANT in South Africa 
having been completed in 1785, his great Oiseaux d'Afrique 
began to appear in Paris in 1790; but it is hard to speak 
properly of this work, for several of the species described in 
it are certainly not, and never were in his time, inhabitants 
of that country, though he sometimes gives a long account 
of the circumstances under which he observed tliem.^ 
From travellers who employ themselves in collecting the 
animals of any distant country the zoologists who stay at 
home and study those of their own district, be it great or 
small, are really not so much divided as at first might 
appear. Both may well be named * Faunists," and of the 
latter there were not a few who having turned their atten- 
tion more or less to Ornithology should here be mentioned, 
and first among them Rzaczvxskr, who in1721 brought ont 
at Sandomirsk the //istoria naturalis curiosa regni Polonia, 
to which an Auctuarium was posthumously published at 
Danzig in 1742. This also may be perhaps the most 
proper place to notice the Z/istoria Avium Hungarie of 
Grosstncer, published at Posen in 1793. In 173-4 J. L. Gross 
Frisci began the long series of works on the Birds of ser- 
Germany with which the literature of Or nithology is Friscl 
enriched, by his Vorstellung der Vögel Teutschlands, which 
was only completed in 1763, and, its coloured plates 
proving very attractive, was again issued at Berlin in 1817. 
The little fly-sheet of Zorn *— for it is scareely more-- on 
the Birds of the Hercynian Forest made its appearance at 
Pappenheim in 1745. In 1756 Kramer published at 
Vienna a modest Zlenchws of the plants and animals of 
Lower Austria, and J. D. PETERSEN produced at Altona 
in 1766 a Verzeichniss balthischer Vogel; while in 1791 
J. D. Frseugn's. Versuch einer Naturgeschichte von Livland 
appeared at Königsberg, next year BESEKE brought out at 
Mitau his Beytray zur A HANE a der Vögel K nrlands, 
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5 The results of ForskKA’s travels in the Levant, published after his 
death by Niebuhr, require mention, but the ornithology they contain 
is but scant. 

8 ]t has been charitably suggested that, his collection and notes 
having suffered shipwreck, he was induced to supply the latter from 
his memory and the former by the nearest approach to his lost specimens 
that he could obtain. This explanation, poor as it is, fails, however 
in regard to sonie species. 

7 Wis earlier work under the title of Petinotheologie can hardly he 
deemed scientific. 
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andin 1794 SIEMSSEN’s Z/audbuch of the Birds of Mecklen- 
burg was published at Rostock. But these works, locally 
useful as they may have been, did not oceupy the whole 
attention of German ornithologists, for in 1791 BECHSTEIN 
reached the second volume of his Gemeinnützige Naturge- 
schichte Deutschlands, treating of the Birds of that country, 
which ended with the fourth in 1795. Of this an abridged 
edition by the name of Ovuithologisches Taschenbuch 
appeared in 1802 and 1808, with a supplement in 1812 ; 
while between 1805 and 1809 a fuller edition of the 
original was issued. Moreover in 1795 J. A. NAUMANN 
humbly began at Cóthen a treatise on the Birds of 
the principality of Anhalt, which on its completion in 1804 
was found to have swollen into an Ornithology of Northern 
Germany and the neighbouring countries. Eight supple- 
inents were successively published between 1805 and 1817, 
and in 1822 a new edition was required. This Naturgye- 
schichte der Vögel Deutschlands, being almost wholly re- 
written by his son J. F. NAUMANN, is by far the best 
thing of the kind as yet produced in any country. The 
fulness and aceuracy of the text, combined with the neat 
beauty of its coloured plates, have gone far to promote the 
study of Ornithology in Germany, and while essentially a 
popular work, sinee it is suited to the comprehension of all 
readers, it 1s throughout written with a simple dignity that 
commends it to the serious and scientific. Its twelfth and 
last volume was published in 1814— by no means too long 
a period for so arduous and honest a performance, and a 
supplement was begun in 1347 ; but, the editor—or author 
as lie may be fairly called —dying in 1857, this continua- 
tion was finished in 1860 by the joint efforts of J. H. 
3LAsIus and Dr DarnpawxUs. In 1800 DonkmnavsEN with 
others commenced at Darmstadt a Teutsche Ornithologie in 
folio which appeared at intervals till 1812, and remains 
unfinished, though a reissue of the portion published took 
place between 1837 and 1841. 

Other countries on the Continent, though not quite so 
prolific as Germany, bore some ornithological fruit at 
this period ; but in all Southern Europe only four faunistic 
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following year described in the Philosophical Transactions 

a few Birds from Hudson's Bay.? A greater undertaking 

was PENNANT'S Arctic Zoology, published in 1785, with a Pennant. 
supplement in 1787. Thescope of this work was originally 
intended to be limited to North America, but circumstances 
indueed him to include all the species of Northern Europe 

and Northern Asia, and though not free from errors it isa 
praiseworthy performanee. A second edition appeared in 

1792. The Ornithology of Britain naturally demands 
greater attention. The earliest list of British Birds we 
possess is that given by MknunETT in his Pinae Rerum Merrett 
AYaturalium Britannicarum, printed in London in 1667.? 

In 1677 ProT published his Natural History of Oxfordshire, Plot. 
which reached a second edition in 1705, and in 1686 that 

of Staffordshire. A similar work on Lancashire, Cheshire, 

and the Peak was sent out in 1100 by Lercu, and one on Leigh. 
Cornwall by Bourask in 1758—all these four being printed Borlase. 
at Oxford. In 1766 appeared PENNANT's British Zoology, Peunaut. 
a well-illustrated folio, of which a second edition iu octavo 

was published in 1768, and considerable additions (forming 

the nominally third edition) in 1770, while in 1777 there 

were two issues, one in oetavo the other in qnarto, each 

called the fourth edition. In 1812, long after the author's 

death, another edition was printed, of which his son-in-law 
Hanmer was the reputed editor, but he reeeived much 
assistance from Latham, and through carelessness many of 

the additions herein made have often been ascribed to 
Pennant. In 1769 BERKENHOUT gave to the world his Berken- 
Outlines of the Natural History of Great Britain and bout. 
Zreland,which reappeared under the title of Synopsis of the 
TUNSTALL’S Ornithologia Dritannica, which Tunstall. 
appeared in 1771, is little more than a list of names.* In 

1781 Nasn’s Worcestershire included a few ornithological 
notices; and WaLcorr in 1789 published an illustrated Walcot. 


Synopsis of British Birds, coloured copies of which are rare. 


a : SN S » 
proluets can be named :—the Sugygio di Storia Naturale 


Breseiana of PiraTr, published at Brescia in 1769; the 
Ornitologia dl? Europa Meridionale of BERNINI, published 
at Parma between 1772 and 1716 ; the Uecelli di Sardegna 
of Cerri, published at Sassari in 1776 ; and the Romana 
Ornithologia of Grits, published at Rome in 1781—the 
last being in great part devoted to Pigeons and Poultry. 
More appeared in the North, for in 1770 Amsterdam sent 
forth the beginning of NozeMan’s Nederlandsche Vogelen, 
a fairly illustrated work in folio, but only completed by 
Jlourruyx in 1829, and in Seandinavia most of all was 
done, In 1746 the great Linnavs had produced a Fauna 
Svecica, of which a second edition appeared in 1761, and a 
third revised by Rerziusin 1800. In 1764 BRÖNNICH pub- 
lished at Copenhagen his Ornithologit Borealis, a com- 
pendious sketch of the Birds of all the countries then sub- 
ject to the Danish crown, At the same place appeared 
in 1767 Lreem’s work De Lapponibus Finmarchie, to which 
GUNNERUS contributed some good notes on the Ornitho- 
logy of Northern Norway, and at Copenhagen and Leipzig 
was published in 1780 the Fuuna Groenlandica of Orio 
FABRICIUS. 
Of strietly American origin can here be cited only 
)JARTRAM'S Travels through North and South Carolina and 


Barton’s Fragments of the Natural History of Pennsyl- 


vania)? both printed at Philadelphia, one in 1791, the other 
in 1799; but J. R. Forster published a Catafogue of the 
Animals of North America in London in 1711, and the 


1 This extremely rare book has been reprinted by the Willughby 
Society. 


In 1791 J. lizysnam added to Hutehins’s Cumberland a 

list of Birds of that county, and in 1794 DoxovaN began Donovan. 
a Ilistory of British Birds whieh was only finished in 1819 

—the earlier portion being reissued about the same time. 

In 1800 Lewin brought out a very worthless work with Lewin. 
the same title. 

All the foregoing publications yield in importance to 
two that remain to be mentioned, a notiee of whieh will 
fitly conelude this part of our subject. 1n 1767 Pennant, 
several of whose works have already been named, entered 
into correspondence with GILBERT Winter, receiving from 
him much information, almost wholly drawn from his own 
observation, for the sueceeding editions of the British 
Zoology. In 1769 White began exchanging letters of a 
similar character with Barrington. The epistolary inter- 
course with the former continued until 1780 and with 
the latter until 1787. In 1789 White’s share of the corre- 
spondence, together with some miscellaneous matter, was 
published as 74e Natural History of Sefborne—from the 
name of the village in which he lived. Observations on 
Birds form the principal though by no means the whole 
theme of this book, which may be safely said to have done 
more to promote a love of Ornithology in this country than 
any other work that has been written, nay more than all 
the other works (exeept one next to be mentioned) put 
together. It has passed through a far greater number of 


Gilbert 
White. 


? Both of these treatises have also been reprinted by the Willughby 
Society. 

3 In this year there were two issues of this book ; one, nominally a 
second edition, only differs from the first in having a new title-page. 
No real second edition ever appeared, but iu anticipation of it Sir 
Tiromas BROWNE prepared in or about 1671 (?) his ** Account of Birds 
fouud in Norfolk," of which the draught, now in the British Museum, 
was printed in his collected works by Wilkin im 1835. Ifa fair copy 
was ever made its resting-plaee is unknown. 

^ Tt has been republished by the Willaghby Society. 
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editions than any other work in Natural History in the | 


whole world, and has beeome emphatically an English 
elassie—the graceful simplicity of its style, the elevating 
tone of its spirit, aud the sympathetic chords it strikes 
recommending it to every lover of Nature, while the 
severely seientifie reader can scarcely find an error in any 
statement 1t contains, whether of matter of fact or opinion. 
It is almost certain that more than half the zoologists of the 
British Islands for the past seventy years or more have been 
infeeted with their love of the study by Gilbert White ; 
and it ean hardly be supposed that his influence will cease! 

The other work to the importance of which on Ornith- 
ology in this country allusion has been made is DEwick's 
History of British Birds. The first volume of this, contain- 
ing the Land-Birds, appeared in 1797°—the text being, it 
is understood, by Betlby—the second, containing the 
Water-Dirds, in 1804. The woodcuts illustrating this 
work are generally of surpassing excellence, and it takes 
rank in the eategory of artistic publications. Fully ad- 
mitting the extraordinary exeeution of the engravings, 
every ornithologist may perceive that as portraits of the 
Birds they are of very uncqual inerit. Some of the figures 
were drawn from stutfed specimens, and aceordingly perpetu- 
ate all the imperfections of the original; others represent 
species with the appearance of which the artist was not 
familiar, and these are either wanting in expression or are 
earicatures ;? but those that were drawn from live Birds, 
or represent species which he knew in life, are worthy of 
all praise. It is well known that the earlier editions of this 
work, especially if they be upon large paper, command 
extravagant prices; but in reality the copies on smaller 
paper are now the rarer, for the stock of them has been 
consumed in nurseries and schoolrooms, where they have 
been torn up or worn out with incessant use. Moreover, 
whatever the lovers of the fine arts may say, it is nearly 
eertain that the “ Bewick Collector” is mistaken in attach- 
ing so high a value to these old editions, for owing to the 
want of skill in printing—indifferent ink being especially 
assigned as one cause—many of the earlier issues fail to 
shew the most delicate touches of the engraver, which the 
inereased care bestowed upon the edition of 1847 (published 
under the supervision of Mr John Hancock) has revealed, — 
though it must be admitted that certain blocks have 
suffered from wear of the press so as to be ineapable of any 
more producing the effect intended. Of the text it may 
be said that it is respectable, but no more, It has given 
satisfaction to thousands of readers in time past, and will, 
it may be hoped, give satisfaetion to thousands in time to 
come. 

The existence of these two works explains the widely- 
spread taste for Ornithology in this country, which is to 
foreigners so puzzling, and the zeal—not always according 
to knowledge, but occasionally reaching to serious study— 
with which that taste is pursued. 

Having thus noticed, and it is to be hoped pretty 
thoroughly, the chief ornithological works begun if not 
completed prior to the commencement of the present een- 


| Next to the original edition, that known as Rennett’s, published 
in 1837, which was reissued in 1875 by Mr Harting, was long 
deemeil the best ; but it must give place to that of Bell, which appeared 
in 1877, and contains much additional information of great interest. 
But the editions of Markwick, Herbert, Blyth, and Jardine all possess 
features of merit. An elaborately prepared edition, issued of late years 
under the management of one whogained great reputation as a naturalist, 
only shews his iguoranee and his vulgarity. 

2 There were two issues—virtually two editions—of this with the 
same date on the title-page, though one of them is said not to have 
been published till the following year. 
this may be recognized by the woodcut of the ‘Fen Eagle” at page 11 
bearing at its base the inscription ** Wyclitfe, 1791," and by the addi- 
tional misprint on page 115 of Sahaniclus for Schaniqlus. 

3 This is especially observable in the figures of the Birds-of- Prey. 
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tury, together with their inmediate sequels, those which 
follow will require a very different mode of treatment, for 
their number is so great that it would be impossible for 
want of space to deal with them in the same extended 
fashion, though the attempt will finally be made to enter 
into details In the ease of works constituting the founda- 
tion upon which apparently the superstructure of the 
future science has to be built. It ought not to need stat- 
ing that much of what was, comparatively speaking, only 
a few years ago regarded as selentilic labour is now no 
longer to be so considered. The mere fact that the prin- 
ciple of Evolution, and all its admission carries with it, 
has been accepted in some form or other by almost all 
naturalists, has rendered obsolete nearly every theory 
that had hitherto been broached, and in scarcely any 
branch of zoological research was theory more rife than in 
Ornithology. One of these theories must presently be 
noticed at some length on account of the historical import- 
ance which attaches to its malefie etfeets in impeding the 
progress of true Ornithology in Britain; but charity 
enjoins us to consign all the rest as much as possible to 
oblivion. 

On reviewing the progress of Ornithology since the end 
of the last century, the first thing that will strike us is the 
faet that general works, though still undertaken, have 
become proportionally fewer, and such as exist are apt to 
consist of mere explanations of systematie methods that 
had already been more or less fully propounded, while 
special works, whether relating to the ornithie portion of 
the Fauna of any particular country, or limited to certain 
groups of Birds—works to which of late years the name 
of “Monograph” has become wholly restricted —have 
become far more numerous, But this seems to be the 
natural law in all sciences, and its cause is not far to 
seek. As the knowledge of any branch of study extends, 
it outgrows the opportunities and capabilities of most men 


‘to follow it as a whole; and, sinee the true naturalist, by 


reason of the irresistible impulse which drives him to 
work, cannot be idle, he is compelled to confine his 
energies to narrower fields of investigation. That in a 
general way this is for some reason to be regretted is true ; 
but, like all natural operations, it carries with it some 
recompense, and the excellent work done by so-called 
“specialists” has over and over again proved of the 
greatest use to advancement in different departments of 
science, and in none more than in Ornithology.* 

Another change has come over the condition of Ornith- 
ology, as of kindred sciences, induced by the multiplica- 
tion of learned societies which issue publications as 
well as of periodicals of greater or less scientifie pretension 
—the latter often enjoying a circulation far wider than 
the former. Both kinds increase yearly, and the despond- 
ing mind may fear the possibility of its favourite study 
expiring through being smothered by its own hterature. 
Without anticipating such a future disaster, and looking 
merely to what has gone before, it is necessary here to 
premise that, in the observations which immediately 
follow, treatises which have appeared in the publications 
of learned bodies or in other scientifie periodicals must, 
except they be of prime importance, be hereinafter passed 
unnoticed ; but their omission will he the less felt because 
the more recent of those of a “faunal” character have 
generally been mentioned in a former dissertation (BIRDS, 
vol ii. pp. 737-764) under the different Regions or 


4 The truth of the preceding remarks may be so obvious to mo:t 
mcn who have acquaintauce with the subject that their introduction 
here may seem unnecessary ; but itis certain that the facts they state 
have been very little appreciated by many writers who profess to give 
an account of the progress of Natural History during the present 
ecntury. 
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countries with which they deal, while referenee to the older 
of these treatises is usually given by the writers of the 
newer, Still it seems advisable here to furnish some con- 
nected account of the progress made in the ornithological 
knowledge of those countries in which the readers of the pre- 
sent volume may be supposed to take the most lively interest 
—for example, the British Islands and those parts of the 
European continent which lic nearest to them or are most 
commonly sought by travellers, the Dominion of Canada 
aud the United States of America, South Africa, India, 
together with Australia and New Zealand. The more 
important Monographs, again, will usually be found cited 
in the serics of special articles on Birds contained in this 
work, though, as will be immediately perceived, there are 
some so-styled Monographs, which by reason of the changed 
views of classification that at present obtain have lost 
their restricted character, and for all practical purposes 
have now to be regarded as general works. 

[t will perhaps be most convenient to begin by mention- 
ing some of these last, and in partienlar a number of them 
which appeared at Paris very early in this century. First 
in order of them is the //istoire Naturelle d'une. partie 
@ Oiseaux nonveuur et rares de PAmérique et des Indes, a 
folio volume! published in 1801 by Le Vartrawr. — This is 
devoted to the very distinet and not nearly-allied groups 
of Hornbills and of birds which for want of a better name 
we must call ‘‘Chatterers,” and is illustrated, like those 
works of which a notice immediately follows, by coloured 
plates, done in what was then considered to be the highest 
style of art and by the best draughtsmen procurable. 
The first volume of a //¢stotre Naturelle des Perroquets, a 
companion work by the same author, appeared in the 
same year, and is truly a Monograph, since the Parrots 
constitute a Family of birds so naturally severed from all 
others that there has rarely been anything else confounded 
with them. The second volume came out in 1805, and a 
third was issued in 1837-38 long after the death of its pre- 
decessor’s author, by Boursor St-UiLaire, Between 1803 
and 1806 Le Vaillant also published in just the same style 
two volumes with the title of Z/7ste?re Naturelle des Qtseitue 
de Paradis et des Rolliers, suivie de celle des Toucans et des 
Barbus, an assemblage of forms, which, miscellaneous as it 
is, was surpassed in incongruity by a fourth work on the 
same scale, the istoire Naturelle des Promerops et. des 
Guépters, des Couvoucous et des Touracos, for herein are 
found Jays, Waxwings, the Cock-of-the-Rock (Rupicola), 
and what not besides. The plates in this last are by 
Barraband, for many years regarded as the perfection of 
ornithologieal artists, and indeed the figures, when they 
happen to have been drawn from the life, are not bad; 
but his skill was quite unable to vivify the preserved 
specimens contained in Museums, and when he had only 
these as subjects he simply copied the distortions of the 
* bird-stuffer." The following year, 1808, being aided by 
Temminck of Amsterdam, of whose son we shall presently 
hear more, Le Vaillant brought out the sixth volume of 
his Qisenec d'Afrique, already mentioned, Four more 
volumes of this work were promised; but the means of 
executing them were denied to him, and, though he lived 
until 1221, his publications ceased. 

A similar series of works was projected and begun about 


Aulebert the same time as that of Le Vaillant by AUDEBERT and 
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Vicillot. 


VIEILLOT, though the former, who was by profession a 
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painter and illustrated the work, was already dead more 
than a year before the appearanec of the two volumes, 
bearing date 1802, and entitled Oiseaus dorés ou a rejlets 
mél dlrques, the effect of the plates in which he sought to 
heighten by the lavish use of gilding, The first volume 


1 There is also an issue of this, as of the same author's other works, 
on large quarto paper, 
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contains the ‘Colibris, Oiseauxanouches, Jacamars et 
Promerops,” the second the *Grimpereaux" and * Oiscaux 
de Paradis”-—associations which set all the laws of system- 
atie method at defiance. His colleague, Vieillot, brought 
out in 1805 a Histoire Naturelle des plus beaux Chanteurs 
de la Zoue Torride with figures by Langlois of tropical 
Finches, Grosbeaks, Buntings, and other hard-billed birds ; 
and in 1807 two volumes of a Jfistoire Naturelle des 
Oiseauz. de l'Amérique Septentrionale, without, however, 
paying much attention to the limits commonly assigned by 
geographers to that part of the world. In 1805 ANSELME 
DESMAREST published a //istoire naturelle des T'angaras, 
des Manakins et des T'odiers, which, though belonging to 
the same category as all the former, differs from them in 
its more scientifie treatment of the subjeets to which it 
refers ; and, in 1808, TExMiNCK, whose father's aid to Le 
Vaillant has already been noticed, brought out at Paris a 
Lfistoive Naturelle des Pigeons illustrated by Madame 
Knip, who had drawn the plates for Desinarest’s volume.? 

Since we have begun by considering these large 
illustrated works in which the text is made subservient to 
the coloured plates, it may be convenient to continue our 
notice of such others of similar character as it may be 
expedient to mention here, though thereby we shall be led 
somewhat far afield. Most of them are but luxuries, and 
there is some degree of truth in the remark of Andreas 
Wagner in his Report on the Progress of Zoology for 1813, 
drawn up for the Ray Society (p. 60), that they “are not 
adapted for the extension and promotion of science, but 
must inevitably, on account of their unnecessary costliness, 
constantly tend to reduce the number of naturalists who 
are able to avail themselves of them, and they thus enrich 
ornithology only to its ultimate injury." Earliest in date 


| as It is greatest in bulk stands AuDUBON’s egregious Birds 


of America in four volumes, containing four hundred and 
thirty-five plates, of which the first part appeared in London 
in 1827 and the last in 1838. It does not seem to have 
been the author’s original intention to publish any letter- 
press to this enormous work, but tolet the plates tell their 
own story, though finally, with the assistance, as is now 
known, of WILLIAM MaAcGILLIVRAY, a text, on the whole 
more than respectable, was produced in five large octavos 
under the title of Ornithological Biography, of which more 
will be said in the sequel. Audubon has been greatly ex- 
tolled as an ornithological artist ; but he was far too much 
addicted to representing his subjects in violent action and 
in postures that outrage nature, while his drawing is very 
frequently defective. In 1866 Mr D. G. ELL1I0T began, and 
in 1869 finished, a sequel to Audubon’s great work in two 
volumes, on the same scale—77e New and Llitherto 
unjiguved Species of the Birds of North America, containing 
life-size figures of all those which had been added to its 
fauna since the completion of the former. 

In 1830 Jons Epwarp Gray commenced the Z/lustra- 
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tions of Indian Zoology, a series of plates of vertebrated Hardwicke. 


animals, but mostly of Birds, from drawings it is believed by 
native artists inthe collection of General HARDWICKE, whose 
name is therefore associated with the work. Scientific 


? Temminck subsequently reproduced, with many additions, the text 
of this volume in his Z/istoire naturelle des Pigeons et des Gallinacées, 
published at Amsterdam in 1813-15, in 3 vols. 8vo. Between 18388 
and 1818. M. FLonENT-Puovosr brought out at Paris a further set of 
illustrations of Pigeons by Mdme. Knip. 

3 On the completion of these two works, for they must be regarded 
as distinct, an octavo edition in seven volnmes under the title of The 
Birds of America was published in 1840-44. In this the large plates 
were reduced by means of the “camera lucida,” the text was revised, 
aud the whole systematically arranged. — Other reprints have since 
been issued, but they ave vastly inferior both in execution and value. 
A sequel to tlie octavo. Birds of Amerie, corresponding with it in 
form, was brought out in 1853-55 by Cassin as Züustrations of the 
Birds of California, Texas, Oregon, British and Russian America. 
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names are assigned to the species figured ; but no text was 
ever supplied. In 1832 Mr LEAR, afterwards well known 


as a painter, brought out his Z/fustrations of the Family of 


Psittacidw, a volume which deserves especial notice from 
the extreme fidelity to nature and the great artistie skill 
with which the figures were executed. 

This same year (1532) saw the beginning of the 
marvellous series of illustrated ornithological works by 
which the name of Joux Got Lp is likely to be always 
remembered. A Century of Birds from the Ilimalaya 
Mountains was followed by The Birds of Europe in five 
volumes, published between 1332 and 1837, while in the 
interim (1834) appeared A Monograph of the Ramphastide, 
of which a second edition was some years later called for, 
then the Jeones Avium, of which only two parts were 
published (1837-88), and A Monograph of the Trogonide 
(1838), which also reached a second edition. Sailing 
in 1838 for New South Wales, on his return in 18410 he 
at once commenced the greatest of all his works, Zhe Birds 
of Australia, which was finished in 1848 in seven volumes, 
to which several supplementary parts, forming another 
volume, were subsequently added. In 1849 he began A 
Monograph of the Trochilide or Humming-birds extending 
to five volumes, the last of which appeared in. 1861, and 
has since been followed by a supplement now in course of 
completion by Mr SALVIN. A Monograph of the Odonto- 
phorinz or Partridges of America (1850) ; The Birds of 
Asiu, in seven volumes, the last completed by Mr SHARPE 
(1850-83); The Birds of Great Britain, in five volumes 
(1862-73) ; and The Birds of New Guinea, begun in 1875, 
and, after the author's death in 1881, undertaken by Mr 
Sharpe, make up the wonderful tale consisting of more 
than forty folio volumes, and containing more than three 
thousand coloured plates. The earlier of these works were 
illustrated by Mrs Gould, and the figures in them are fairly 
good; but those in the later, except when (as he occasionally 
did) he secured the services of Mr Worr, are not so much 
to be commended. There is, it is true, a smoothness and 
finish about them not often seen elsewhere ; but, as though 
to avoid the exaggerations of Audubon, Gould usually 
adopted the tamest of attitudes in. which to represent his 
subjects whereby expression as well as vivacity 15 want- 
ing. Moreover, both in drawing and in colouring there is 
frequently much that is untrue to nature, so that it.has 
not uncommonly happened for them to fail in the ehief 
object of all zoological plates, that of affording sure means 
of recognizing specimens on comparison. In estimating 
the letterpress, which was avowedly held to be of secondary 
importance to the plates, we must bear in mind that, to 
ensure the success of his works, it had to be written to suit 
a very peculiarly composed body of subseribers. Never- 
theless a seientifie character was so adroitly assumed that 
scientific men—some of them even ornithologists—have 
thence been led to believe the text had a scientific value, and 
that of a high ciass. However it must also be remembered 
that, throughout the whole of his career, Gould consulted 
the convenience of working ornithologists by almost 
invariably refraining from including i in his folio works the 
technical description of any new species without first pub- 
lishing it in some journal of comparatively casy access. 

An ambitious attempt to produce in England a general 
series of coloured plates on a large seale was Mr FRASER'S 
Zoologia Tyjica, the first part of which bears date 1841- 
12. Others appeared at irregular intervals until 1849, 
when the work, which seems never to have received the 
support it deserved, was discontinued. The seventy plates 
(forty-six of which represent birds) composing, with some 
explanatory letterpress, the volume are by C. Cousens and 
H. N. Turner,— the latter (as his publications prove) a 
zoologist of much promise who in 1851 died, a victim to 
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his own zeal for investigation, of a wound received in 
| dissecting. The chief object of the author, who had been 
naturalist to the Niger Expedition, and curator to the 
Museum of the Zoological Society of London, was to figure 
the animals contained in its gardens or described in its 
Proceedings, which until the year 1848 were not illustrated. 

The publication of the Zoological Sketches of Mr WoLr, 
from animals in the gardens of the Zoological Society, was 
begun about 1855, with a brief text by MITCHELL, at that 
time the Society’s secretary, in illustration of them. After 
his death in 1859, the explanatory letterpress was rewritten 
by Mr ScraTER, his successor in that office, aud a volume 
was completed in 1861. Upon this a second series was 
commenced, and brought to an end in 1868. Though a 
comparatively small number of species of Birds are figured 
in this magnificent work (seventeen only in the first series, 
and twenty-two in the second), it must be mentioned here, 
for their likenesses are so admirably executed as to place 
it in regard to ornithological portraiture at the head of all 
others. There is not a single plate that is unworthy of the 
greatest of all animal painters. 

Proceeding to illustrated works generally of less preten- 
tious size but of greater ornithological utility than the 
books last mentioned, which are fitter for the drawing-room 
than the study, we next have to consider some in which the 
text is not wholly subordinated to the plates, though the 
latter still form a conspicuous feature of the publication. 
First of these in point of time as well as in. importance is 
the Nouveau Recueil. des Planches Coloriées @Olseans of 
TExxINCK and Laurer, intended as a sequel to the 
Planches Enluminées of D'Aubenton before noticed (page 
6), and like that work issued both in folio and quarto 
size. The first portion of this was published at Paris in 


1820, and of its one hundred and two raisons, which 
appeared with great irregularity (/dis, 1868, p. 500), the 
last was issued in 1839, containing the titles of the five 
volumes that the whole forms, together with a “ Tableau 
Méthodique " which but indifferently serves the purpose 
of an index. There are six hundred plates, but the exact 
number of species figured (which has been computed at 
six hundred and sixty-one) is not so easily ascertained. 
Generally the subject of each plate has letterpress to cor- 
respond, but in some cases this 1s wanting, while on the 
other hand deseriptions of species not figured are occasion- 
ally introduced, and usually observations on the distribu- 
tion and construction of cach genus or group are added. 
The plates, which shew no improvement in execution on 
those of Martinet, are after drawings by Huet and Prêtre, 
the former being perhaps the less bad draughtsman of the 
two, for he seems to have had an idea of what a bird when 
alive looks like, though he was not able to give his figures 
any vitality, while the latter simply delineated the stiff 
and dishevelled specimens from museum shelves. Still 
the colouring is pretty well done, and experience has proved 
that generally speaking there is not much difficulty in 
recognizing the species represented. The letterpress is 
commonly limited to technical details, and is not always 
accurate ; but it is of its kind useful, for in general know- 
ledge of the outside of Birds Temminck probably surpassed 
any of his contemporaries. The * Tableau Méthodique ” 
offers a eonvenient concordance of the old Plunches 
Enluminées and its suecessor, and 1s arranged after the 
system set forth by ‘Temminck in the first volume of the 
second edition of his Menue! @Ornithologie, of which 
something must presently be said. 

The Galerie des Oiseaux, a vival work, with plates by 
OupaRT, seems to have been begun immediately after the 
former, The original project was apparently to give a 
figure and description of every species of Bird; but that 
was soon found to be impossible ; and, when six "parts had 
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been issued, with text by some unnamed author, the 
scheme was brought within praeticable limits, and the 
writing of the letterpress was entrusted to VIEILLoT, who, 
proceeding on a systematic plan, performed his task very 
creditably, eompleting the work, which forms two quarto 
volumes, in. 1825, the original text and fifty-seven plates 
being relegated to the end of the second volume as a supple- 
ment. His portion is illustrated by two hundred and 
ninety-nine coloured plates that, wretched as they are, have 
been continually reproduced in various text-books—a fact 
possibly due to their subjects having been judiciously 
selected. It isa tradition that, this work not being favour- 
ably regarded by the authorities of the Paris Museum, its 
draughtsman and author were refused closer aecess to the 
specimens required, and had to draw and describe them 
through the glass as they stood on the shelves of the cases. 

In 1825 JARDINE and SELBY began a series of //lustra- 
tions of Ornithology, the several parts of which appeared 
at long and irregular intervals, so that it was not until 
1839 that three volumes containing one hundred and fifty 
plates were completed. Then they set about a Second 
Series, which, forming a single volume with fifty-three 
plates, was finished in 1843. These authors, being zealous 
amateur artists, were their own draughtsmen to the extent 
even of lithographing the figures. In 1828 James WILSON 
(author of the article OnNiTHoLOGY in the 7th and Sth 
editions of the present work) began, under the title of ///us- 
trations of Zoology, the publieation of a series of his own 
drawings (which he did not, however, himself engrave) 
with corresponding letterpress. Of the thirty-six plates 
illustrating this volume, a small folio, twenty are devoted to 
Ornithology, and contain figures, which, it must be allowed, 
are not very successful, of several speeies rare at the time. 

Though the three works last mentioned fairly come 
under the same category as the Punches Enluminées and 
the Plunches Coloriées, no one of them can be properly 
deemed their rightful heirs. The claim to that succession 
was made in 1845 by Drs Murs for his Zconographie 
Oraithologique, which, containing seventy-two plates by 
Prévot and Oudart ! (the latter of whom had marvellously 
improved in his drawings since he worked with Vieillot), 
was completed im 18419. Simultancously with this Du 
Bus began a work on a plan precisely similar, the Zsquisses 
Ornithologiques, illustrated by Severeyns, which, however, 
stopped short in 1849 with its thirty-seventh plate, while 
the letterpress unfortunately does not go beyond that 
belonging to the twentieth. In 1866 the succession was 
again taken up by the Exotic Ornithology of Messrs SCLATER 
and SALVIN, containing one hundred plates, representing 
one hundred and four species, all from Central or South 
America, whieh are neatly executed by Mr Smit. The 
aecompanying letterpress is in some plaees eopious, and 
useful lists of the species of various genera are oecasionally 
subjoined, adding to the definite value of the work, whieh, 
forming one volume, was completed in 1869. 

Lastly here must be mentioned ltowrEy's Ornithological 
Miscellany in three quarto volumes, profusely illustrated, 
which appeared between 1875 and 1878. "The contents 
are as varied as the authorship, and, most of the leading 
English ornithologists having eontributed to the work, 
sone of the papers are extremely good, while in the plates, 
which are in Mr Keulemans's best manner, many rare 
species of Birds are figured, some of them for the first 
time. 

All the works lately named have been purposely treated 
at some length, since being very costly they are not easily 
accessible. The few next to be mentioned, being of smaller 
size (octavo), may be within reach of more persons, and 


! On the title page credit is given to the latter alone, but only two- 
thirds of the plates (from pl. 25 to the end) bear his name. 
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therefore can be passed over in a briefer fashion without 


detriment. In many ways, however, they are nearly as 
important. SWarnson’s Zoological Illustrations in three 


volumes, containing one hundred and eighty-two plates, 
whereof seventy represent Dirds, appeared between 1820 
and 1821, and in 1829 a Second Series of the same was 
begun by him, which, extending to another three volumes, 
contained forty-eight more plates of Birds out of one 
hundred and thirty-six, and was completed in 1833. AN 
the figures were drawn by the author, who as an ornitho- 
logical artist had no rival in his tine. Every plate is not 
beyond criticism, but his worst drawings shew more know- 
ledge of bird-life than do the best of his English or French 
contemporaries, A work of somewhat similar character, 
but one in which the letterpress is of greater value, is the 
Centurie Zoologique of Lesson, a single volume that, 
though bearing the date 1830 on its title page, is believed 
to have been begun in 1829,? and was certainly not 
finished until 1831. It received the benefit of Isidore 
Notwithstanding its namie 
it only contains eighty plates, but of them forty-two, all 
by Prétre and in his usual stiff style, represent Birds. 
Concurrently with this volume appeared Lesson’s Traité 
d'Ornithologie, which is dated 1831, and may perhaps be 
here most conveniently mentioned. Its professedly system- 
atic form strictly relegates it to another group of works, but 
the presenee of an * Atlas" (also in octavo) of one hundred 
and nineteen plates to some extent justifies its notice in this 
place. Between 1831 and 1834 the same author brought 
out, in continuation of his Centurie, his /llustrations de 
Zoologie with sixty plates, twenty of which represent Birds. 
In 1832 KirTLITZ began to publish some Aupfertafelu zur 
Naturyeschichte der Vogel, in which many new species are 
figured ; but the work eame toan end with its thirty-sixth 
plate in the following year. In 1845 REICHENBACH eom- 
meneed with his Praktische Naturyeschichte der Vogel the 
extraordinary series of illustrated publications which, under 
titles far too numerous here to repeat, ended in or about 
1855, and are commonly known collectively as his Vol- 
stdudiyste Naturgeschichte der Vögel” Herein are eontained 
more than nine hundred coloured and more than one 
hundred uncoloured plates, which are crowded with the 
figures of Birds, a Jarge proportion of them reduced copies 
from other works, and especially those of Gould. 

It now behoves us to turn to general and particularly 
systematic works in whieh plates, if they exist at all, 
form but an aecessory to the text. These need not 
detain us for long, since, however well some of them 
may have been executed, regard being had to their epoch, 
and whatever repute some of them may have achieved, 
they are, so far as general information and especially 
classification is concerned, wholly obsolete, and most of 
them almost useless except as matters of antiquarian 
interest, It will be enough merely to name DUMERIL’s 
Zoologie Analytique (1806) and GRAVENHORST’s Vergleich- 
ende Uebersicht des linneischen und einiger neuern z00logischen 
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Systeme (1807); nor need we linger over Suaw’s General shaw and 
Zoology, a pretentious compilation continued by STEPHENS, Stephens. 


The last seven of its fourteen vohunes include the Class 
Aves, and the first part of them appeared in 1809, but, 
the original author dying in 1815, when only two volumes 
of Birds were published, the remainder was brought to an 
end in 1826 by his snecessor, who afterwards became well 
known ax an entomologist. The engravings which these 


In 1828 he had brought out, under the title of Manuel d'Orni- 
thologie, two handy duodecimos which are very good of their kind. 
3 Technically speaking they are in quarto, but their size is so 
small that they may be well spoken of here, In 1879 Dr A. B. 
Meyer brought out an /adee to them, 
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though many are piracies from Dewick, and the whole is ! from 1831 onward by Cuar es Lucizn Bonaparte, and Bona- 


a most unsatisfactory performance. Of a very 
kind is the next we have to notice, the Prodromus 
Systematis Mammalium ct Avium of ILLIGER, published at 
Berlin in 1811, which must in its day have been a valu- 
able little mannal, and on many points it may now be 
consulted to advantage—the characters of the Genera 
being admirably given, and good explanatory lists of the 
technical terms of Ornithology furnished. — The classifica- 
tion was quite new, and made a step distinctly in advance 
of anything that had before appeared. In 1816 VikiLLoT 
published at Paris an Analyse d'une nouvelle Ornithologie 
élémentaire, containing a method of classification which he 
had tried in vain to get printed before, both in Turin and in 
London? Some of the ideas in this are said to have been 
taken from llliger; but the two systems seem to be wholly 
distinct. Vicillot’s was afterwards more fully expounded 
in the series of articles which he contributed between 
1816 and 1819 to the Second Edition of the Nouveau 
Dictionnaire d Histoire Naturelle containing much valuable 
information. "The views of neither of these systema- 
tizers pleased TEwwiNCK, who in 1817 replied rather 
sharply to Vieillot in some Observations sur la Classification 
méthodique des Oiseau», a pamphlet published at Amster- 
dam, and prefixed to the second edition of his Manuel 
d'Ornithologie, which appeared in 1820, an Analyse du 
Système Général d'Ornithologie. This proved a great suc- 
cess, and his arrangement, though by no means simple? 
was not only adopted by many ornithologists of almost 
every country, but still has some adherents. The follow- 
ing year Ranzant of Bologna, in his Elementi d? Zoologia — 
a very respectable compilation—came to treat of Birds, 
and then followed to some extent the plan of De Blain- 
ville and Merrem (concerning which much more has to 
be said by and by) placing the Struthious Birds in an 
Order by themselves. In 1827 WaaLEn brought out the 
first part of a Systema Avium, in this form never com- 
pleted, consisting of forty-nine detached monographs of 
as many genera, the species of which are most elaborately 
described. The arrangement he subsequently adopted for 
them and for other groups is'to be found in his JVatérliches 
System der Amphibien (pp. 77-128), published in 1830, 
and is too fanciful to require any further attention. The 
several attempts at system-making by Kavur, from his 
Allgemeine Zoologie in 1829 to his Ueber Classification der 
Vógel in 1849, were equally arbitrary and abortive; but 
his Shezzirte Entwickelungs-Geschichte in 1820 must be 
here named, as it is so often quoted on aecount of the 
number of new genera which the peculiar views he had 
embraced compelled him to invent. These views he 
shared more or less with Vigors and Swainson, and to 
them attention will be immediately especially invited, 


while consideration of the scheme siae, developed | 


! [Niger may be considered the founder of ie retool of nomenela- 


tural purists Jle would not tolerate any of the “ barbarous ” generic 
terms adopted by other writers, though some had been in use for many 
years. 

? The method was communicated to the Turin Academy, 10th Jannary 

1314, and was ordered to be printed (Mém. Ac. Se. Turin, 1813-14, 
» xxviii); but, through the derangements of that storny period, the 
orler was never carried ont (Mem. Fi ccad, Se. Torino, xxiii. p. xcvii). 
The minute-book of the Linnean Society of London shews that his Pra- 
lusin was read at meetings of that Society between 15th November 1814 
and 2)st February 1815. Why it was not at once aecepted is not 
tald, but the entry re specting it, which must be of much later date, in 
the “ Itegister of Papers " is “ Published already." TtisduetoV ieillot 
to mention these facts, as he has been accused of publishing his method 
in haste to anticipate some of Cuvier’s views, but he might well 
complain of the delay in London. 
to his memory by the reprinting of his Analyse by the Willughby 
Societ y. 

? Me recognized sixteen Orders of Birds, while Vieillot had been 
content with five, and llliger with seven. 
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still not without its influence, is deferred until we come 
to treat of the rise and progress of what we may term the 
reformed school of Ornithology. Yet injustice would be 
done to one of the ablest of those now to be called the 
old masters of the science if mention were not here made 
of the Conspectus Generum Avium, begun in 1850 by the 
naturalist last named, with the help of SeurEckL, and 
unfortunately interrupted. by its author's death six years 
later.* The systematic publications of GroncE ROBERT 
Gray, so long in charge of the ornithological collection of 
the B een Museum, began with uf Last of the Genera of 
Birds published in 1810. This, having been closely, 
though by no means in a hostile spirit, criticized by 
STRICKLAND (Ann. Nat. History, vi. p. 410; vii. pp. 26 
and 159), was followed by a Second Edition in 1841, in 
which nearly all the corrections of the reviewer were 
adopted, and in 1844 began the publication of The Genera 
of Birds, beautifully ilustrated—first by MITCHELL and 
afterwards by Mr Wotr—which will always keep Gray’s 
name in remembrance. The enormous labour required 
for this work seems scarcely to have been appreciated, 
though it remains to this day one of the most useful books 
in an ornithologist’s library. Yet it must be confessed 
that its author was hardly an ornithologist but for the 
accident of his calling. He wasa thoroughly conscientious 
elerk, devoted to his duty and unsparing of trouble. 
lIowever, to have conceived the idea of executing a work 
on so grand a scale as this—it forms three folio volumes, 
and eontains one hundred and eighty-five coloured and one 
hundred ane forty-eight uncoloured plates, with references 
to upwards of two thousand four hundred generic names— 
was m itself a mark of genius, and it was brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in 1849. Costly as it necessarily was, 
it has been of great service to working ornithologists. In 

1855 Gray brought out, as one of the Museum. publica- 
tions, «f Catalogue of the Genera and Subgenera of Birds, 
a handy little volume, naturally founded on the larger 
works, Its chief drawback is that it does not give any 
more reference to the authority for a generic term than 
the name of its inventor and the year of its application, 
though of course more precise information would have at 
least doubled the size of the book. The same deficieney 
became still more apparent when, between 1869 and 1871, 
he published his //and- List of Genera and Species of Birds 
in three octavo volumes (or parts, as they are called). 
Never was a book better named, for the working ormitho- 
logist must almost live with it in his hand, and though 
he has constantly to deplore its shortcomings, one of 
which especially is the wrong prineiple on which its index 
is constructed, he should be thankful that such a work 
exists. Many of its defects are, or perhaps it were better 
said ought to be, supplied by Girpe’s Thesaurus Ornitho- 
logis, also in three volumes, published between 1572 and 


| 1877, a work admirably planned, but the exeention of 


which, whether through the authors carelessness or the 
printers fault, or a combination of both, is lamentably 
disappointing. Again and again it will afford the 
enquirer who consults it valuable hints, but he must be 
mindful never to trust a single reference in it until it has 
been verified. It remains to warn the reader also that, 
useful as are both this work and those of Gray, their 
utility is almost solely confined to experts. 

With the exception to which reference has just been 
made, searcely any of the ornithologists hitherto named 
indulged their imagination in theories or speenlations. 
Nearly all were content to prosecute their labours in à 
plain fashion consistent with common sense, plodding 


4 To this very indispensable work a good index was supplied in 
1865 hy Dr Finsch. 
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steadily onwards iu their efforts to describe and group the 
various species of Birds, as one after another they were 
made known. But this was not always to bo, and 
now a few words must be said respecting a theory 
whieh was promulgated with great zeal hy its upholders 
during the end of the first and early part of the second 
quarter of the present century, and for some years seemed 
likely to carry all before it. The success it gained was 
doubtless due in some degree to the ditliculty which most 
men had in comprehending it, for it was enwrapped in 
alluring mystery, but more to the confidence with which 
it was announced as being the long looked-for key to the 
wonders of creation, since its promoters did not hesitate to 
term it the diseovery of “the Natural System,” though 
they eondescended, by way of explanation to less exalted 
intellects than their own, to allow it the more moderate 


appellation of the Cireular or Quinary System. 

A comparison of the relation of ereated heings to a number of 
intersecting cireles is as old as the days of NiknEMDERG, who in 
1635 wrote (Historia Natura, lib. iii. cap. 3)—“ Nullus hiatus est, 
nulla fractio, nulla dispersio formarum, invicem eonnexa sunt velut 
annulus annulo"; but it is alinost clear that he was thinking only 
of a chain. Jn 1806 Fiscurr pe Wanner, in his Zableawux 
Synoptiques de zoognosie (p. 181), quoting Nieremberg, extended 
his figure of speech, and, while justly deprecating the notion that 
the series of forms belonging to any particular group of creatures-— 
the Mammalia was that whence he took his instance —could he 
placed in a straight line, imagined the various genera to be arrayed 
in a series of contiguous circles around Man as a centre. Though 
there is nothing to shew that Fischer intended, by what is here 
said, to do anything else than illustrate more fully the marvellous 
intereonnexion of different animals, or that he attached any realistie 
meaning to his metaphor, his words were eagerly caught up by the 
prophet of the new faith. This was WILLIAM SnanrE MACLEAY, 
a man of education and real genins, who in 1819 and 1821 brought 
out a work under the title of 7ZZora: Zatouologiem, which was soon 
alier hailed by Vigors as containing a new revelation, and applied 
hy him to Ornithology in some “Observations on the Natural 
Aflinities that connect the Orders and Families of Birds,” read 
before the Linnean Society of London in 1823, and afterwards 
published in its 7ransactions (xiv. pp. 395-517). In the following 
year Vigors returned to the subject in some papers published in the 
recently established Zoological Journal, and found an energetic 
condisciple and eoadjutor in Swainson, who, for more than a 
dozen years—to the end, in faet, of his career as an ornithological 
writer—was instant in season and out of season in pressing on all 
his readers the views he had, through Vigors, adopted from 
Macleay, though not without some modification of detail if not of 
principle, What these views were it would be manifestly improper 
tor a seeptie to state except in the terms of a believer. Their 
enunciation must therefore be given in Swainson's own words, 
though it must be admitted that space eannot be found here for 
the diagrams, which it was alleged were necessary for the right 
understanding of the theory, This theory, as originally pro- 
pounded by Maeleay, was said by Swainson in 1835 (Geogr. and 
Classifie, of sfutinuls, p. 202) to have consisted of the following 
propositions :!— 

“1. That the series of natural animals is continnous, forming, 
as it were, a civele ; so that. upon commencing at any one given 
poir, and thence tracing all the moditieations of structure, we 
shall be impereeptibly Jed, alter passing through numerous forms, 
again to the point from which we started. 

“2. That uo groups are natural which do not exhibit, or show 
an evident tendency to exhibit, such a cireular series. 

“3. That the primary divisions of every large group are ten, five 
of which are composed of comparatively large cireles, and five of 
smaller : these latter being termed oseulant, and being intermediate 
hetween the former, which they serve to connect. 

“4. That there is a teudency in such groups as are placed at the 
opposite points of a circle of atlinity ‘to meet cach other.’ 

*5. That one of the five larger groups into which every natural 
circle is divided * bears a resemblance to all the rest, or, more strictly 
speaking, consists of types which represent those of each of the four 
other groups, together witha type peculiar to itself’ " 

As subsequently modified by Swainson (fom. cif. pp. 224, 225), 
the foregoing propositions take the following form :—- 

"[. That every natural series of beings, in its progress from 

! We prefer giving them here in Swainson's version, because he 
seems to have set them forth more clearly and concisely than Macleay 
ever did, and, moreover, Swainson's application of them to Ornitliology 
—a branch of seienee that lay outside of. Macleay’s proper studies— 
appears to be more suitable to the present occasion. 
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a given point, either actually returns, or evinees a tendency to 
return, again to that point, thereby forming a circle. 

“Il. The primary circular divisions of every group are three 
actually, or five apparently. 

“TIL. The contents of such a circular group are symbolically (or 
analogically) represented by the contents of all other circles in the 
animal kingdom. 

“1V. That these primary divisions of every group are character- 
ized hy definite peculiarities of form, structure, and economy, 
whieh, under diversitied modilications, are uniform throughout the 
animal kingdom, and are therefore to he regarded as the PRIMARY 
TYPES OF NATURE, 

“V. That the different ranks or degrees of cireular groups 
exhibited in the animal kingdom are NiNE in number, each being 
involved within the other.” 

Though, as above stated, the theory here promulgated owed its 
temporary success chiefly to the extraordinary assurance and perti- 
nacity with which it was urged upon a publie generally incapable 
of understanding what it meant, that it received some support from 
men of science must be admitted. A “circular system” was 
advocated by the eminent botanist Frres, and the views of Macleay 
met with the partial approbation of the celebrated entomologist 
Kinny, while at least as much may be said of the imaginative 
OKEN, whose mysticism far surpassed that of the Quinarians. But 
it is obvious to every one who nowadays indulges in the profitless 
pastime of studying their writings that, as a whole, they failed in 
grasping the essential difference between homology (or “aftinity,” 
as they generally termed it) and analogy (which is only a learned 
name for an uncertain kind of resemblanee)— though this difference 
had been fully understood and set forth by Aristotle himself—and, 
moreover, that in seeking for analogies on which to base their 
foregone conclusions they were often put to hard shifts. Another 
singular fact is that they often seemed to be totally unaware of the 
tendency if not the meaning of some of their own expressions: thus 
Macleay could write, and doubtless in perfect good faith (Trans. 
Linn, Society, xvi. p. 9, note), “ Naturalists have nothing to do 
with mysticism, and but little with @ priori reasoning." Yet his 
followers, if not he himself, were ever making use of language in 
the highest degree metaphorieal, and were always explaining facts 
in accordance with preconceived opinions. FLEMING, already the 
author of a harmless and extremely orthodox Philosophy of Zoology, 
pointed out in 1829 in the Quarterly Review (xli. pp. 302-327) 
some of the fallacies of Maeleay's method, and in return provoked 
from him a reply, in the form of a letter addressed to Vigors Oa 
the Dying Struggle of the Dichotomous System, couched iu language 
the foree of which no one even at the present day can deny, though 
to the modern naturalist its inveetive power contrasts ludicrously 
with the strength of its ratiocination. But, confining ourselves to 
what is here our special business, it is to be remarked that perhaps 
the heaviest blow dealt at these strange doctrines was that delivered 
hy RENNIE, who, in an edition of Montagu's Ornithological 
Dictionary (pp. xxxiii-1v), published in 1831 and again issued in 
1833, attacked the Quinary System, and especially its application 
to Ornithology by Vigors and Swainson, in a way that might. 
perhaps have demolished it, had not the anthor mingled with his 
undoubtedly sound reasoning much that is foreign to any question 
with which a naturalist, aas such, ought to deal—though that 
herein he was only following the example of one of his opponents, 
who had constantly treated the subject in like manner, is to be 
allowed. This did not hinder Swainson, who had succeeded in 
getting the ornithological portion of the first zoological work ever 
published at the expense of the British Government (namely, the 
Fauna Boreali-A mericana) executed in aceordance with lis own 
opinions, from maintaining them more strongly than ever in 
several of the volumes treating of Natural History which he con- 
tributed to the Cabinet Cyclopedia—among others that from which 
we have just given some extracts—and in what may be deemed the 
culmination in England of the Quinary System, the volume of the 
“Naturalist’s Library” on The Natural Arrangencnt and History 
of Flycatehers, published iu 1838, of which unhappy performance 
mention has already been made in this present work (vol. ix. p. 
350, note) This seems to have been his last attempt; for, two 
years later, his Bibliography of Zoology shows little trace of his 
favourite theory, though nothing he had uttered in its snpport was 
retracted. Appearing almost simmltaneously with this work, an 
article by STRICKLAND (Mag. Nat. History, ser. 2, iv. pp. 219-2261 
entitled Observations upon the Affiuities and Analogies of Organ- 
ized Beings administered to the theory a shock from which it 
never recovered, though attempts were now and then made by its 
adherents to revive it: and, even ten years or more later, Kavr, 
one of the few foreign ornithologists who had embraced Quinary 
principles, was by mistaken kindness allowed to publish Mono- 
graphs of the Birds-of-Prey (Jardine's Contributions to Ornithology, 
1849, pp. 68-75, 96-121; 1850, pp. 51-80; 1851, pp. 119-130 ; 
1852, pp. 103-122 ; and Trans. Zool. Society, iv. pp. 201. 260), in 
which its absurdity reached the elimas. 

The mischief caused by this theory of a Quinary System was 
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very great, but was chiefly confined to Britain, for (as has been 
already stated) the extraordinary views of its adherents fonnd little 
favour on the continent of Europe. The purely artificial character 
of the System of Limueus and his suecessors had been perceived, 
and men were at a loss to tind a substitute for it. The new doctrine, 
loudly proclaiming the discovery of a * Natural ” System, led away 
many from the steady practice which should have followed the 
teaching of Cuvier (thongh he in Ornithology had not been able to 
aet up to the principles he had lain. down) and from the extended 
study of Comparative Anatomy, Moreover, it veiled the honest 
attempts that were making both in Franee and Germany to find 
real grounds Tor establishing an improved state of things, and con- 
sequently the labours of De BLAINVILLE, ÉrIENNE, GEOFFROY ST- 
HWinarme, and LILERMINIER, of MERREM, JOHANNES MULLER, 


and Nrrzseu—to say nothing of others—were almost wholly nn- | 


known on this side of the Channel, and even the value of the 
investigations of British ornithotomists of high merit, such as 
Macartney anl MAcGILLIVRAY, was almost completely over- 
looked. True it is that there were not wanting other men in these 
islands whose common sense refused to accept the metaphorical 
doctrine and the mystical jargon of the Quinarians, but so strem- 
ously and persistently had the latter asserted their infallibility, and 
so vigorously had they assailed any who ventured to doubt it, that 
most peaceable ornithologists found it best to bend to the furious 
blast, and in some sort to acquiesce at least in the phraseology of 
the self-styled interpreters of Creative Will But, while thus 
lamenting this unfortunate perversion into a mistaken channel of 
ornithological energy, we must not over-blaine those who caused it. 
Macleay indeed. never pretended toa high position in this branch 
of seicuee, his tastes lying in the direction of Entomology ; but few 
of their conntrymen knew more of Birds than did Swainson and 
Vigors; and, while the latter, as editor for many years of the 
Zoological Journal, and the first Secretary of the Zoological Society, 
has especial claims to the regard of all zoologists, so the former's 
indefatigable pursuit of Natural History, and conscientious labour 
in its behalf—among other ways by means of his graeeful pencil — 
deserve to be remembered as a set-otl against the injury he unwit- 
tingly caused, 

It is now incumbent upon us to take a rapid survey 
of the ornithological works which come more or less under 
the designation of “ Faune”;! but these are so numerous 
that it will be necessary to limit this survey, as before 
indicated, to those countries alone which form the homes 
of English people, or are commonly visited by them in 
ordinary travel. 

Beginning with our Antipodes, it is hardly needful to go further 
back than Mr Buller’s beautiful Birds of New Zealand (4to, 
1872-73), with coloured plates by Mr Kenlemans, since the publi- 
eation of which the same author has issned a Manual of the 
Birds of New Zealand (8vo, 1882), founded on the former; but 
justiee requires that mention be made of the labours of G. R. 
Gray, first in the Appendix to Dieflenbach’s Travels in New 
Zealand (1843) and then in the ornithological portion of the Zoology 
of the Voyage of HMS.“ Erebus” and A Terror,” begun in 1864, 
but left unfinished from the following year until completed by 
Mr Sharpe in 1876. A considerable number of valuable papers 
on the Ornithology of the country by Drs Hector and Von Haast, 
Prof. Hutton, Mr Potts, and others are to be fonnd in the Trons- 
actions ead Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute. 

Passing to Australia, we have the first good description of some 
of its Birds in the several old voyages and in Lathan’s works before 
mentioned (pages 6 and 8) Shaw's Zoology of New Holland (Ato, 
1794) allel those of a few more, as did J. W. Lewin's Natural 
History of the Birds of Now South Wales (Ato, 1822), which reached 
a third edition in 1838. Gould's great Birds of Australia has been 
already named, aud he subsequently reproduced with some additions 
the text of that work under the title of Handbook to the Birds of 
«lustralia (2 vols. Svo, 1865). In 1866 Mr Diggles commenced a 
similar publication, The Ornithology of Australia, but the eoloured 
plates, though fairly drawn, are not comparable to those of his pre- 
decessor. This is still incomplete, though the parts that have 
appeared have been colleeted to form two volumes and issued. with 
title-pages. Some notices of Austialian Birds by Mr Ramsay and 
others are to be found in the Proceedings of the Linkwan So'iety of 
New South Wales and of the Royal Society of Tasmania. 

Coming to our Indian possessions, and beginning with Ceylon, 
we have Kelaart’s Prodromus Faunwe Zeyluniew (8vo, 1852), and 
the admirable Birds of Ceylon hy Capt. Legge (4to, 1878-80), with 
coloured plates by Mr Keulemans of all the peculiar species. It is 
hardly possible to name any book that has been more conscien- 
tiously executed than this. In regard to continental India many 


1 A very useful list of more general scope is given as the Appendix 


to an address hy Mr Sclater to the British Association in 1875 (Report, 
pt. dis pp. 111-133). 
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! of the more important publications have been named in a former 
article (Binps, ii pp. 762, 763), and sinee that was written the 
chief work that has appeared is Blyth's Mammals and Birds of 
Burma (Svo, 1875).?. Jerdon's Birds of India (Svo, 1562-64; re- 
printed 1877) still reigns supreme as the sole comprehensive work 
on the Ornithology of the Peninsula. A very fairly executed 
compilation on the subject by an anonymous writer is to be found 
ina late edition of the Cyclopedia of India published at Madras. 
| It is needless to observe that Stray Feathers, an ornithological 
journal for India aud its dependencies, and maintained with much 
spirit by Mr A. O. Hume, contains many interesting and some 
valuable papers. 
| In regard to South Africa, besides the well-known work of 
Le Vaillant already mentioned, there is the second volume of Sir 
Andrew Smith's. ZUustrations of the Zovloyy of South Africe (to, 
1838-42), which is devoted to birds. ‘This is an important but 
cannot be called a satisfactory work. Its one hundred and four- 
teen plates by Ford truthfully represent one hundred and twenty- 
two of the mounted specimens obtained by the anthor in his 
exploratious into the interior, Mr Layard’s handy Birds of South. 
Africt (Svo, 1867), though by no means free from faults, has 
mneh to recommend it. A so-called new edition of it by Mr 
Sharpe has since appeared (1875 $4), but is exeeuted on a plan 
so Wholly different that it must be regarded as a distinct work. 
Andersson's Notes on the Birds of Damura Land (svo, 1872) has 
been carefully edited by Mr Gurney, whose knowledge of South- 
African ornithology is perhaps greater than that of any one else. 
It is much to be regretted that of the numerous sporting books 
that treat of this part of the world so few give any important 
information respecting the Birds. 

Of special works relating to the British West Indies, Waterton’s 
well-known JV¥vaderings has passel through several editions since 
its first appearance in 1825, and must be mentioned here, though, 
strictly speaking, much of the country he traversed was uot British 
territory. To Dr Cabanis we me indebted for the ornithological 
results of Richard Schomburgh’s researehes given in the third volume 
(pp. 662-765) of the latter's Retsen im Dritisch-Guiuua (Svo, 1848), 
and then iu Léotand's Olseaus de tle de lu Trinidad (Svo, 
1860). Of the Antilles there is only to be named Mr Gosses 
excellent Birds of Jamaica (12mo, 1847), together with its Justru- 
tions (sm. fol, 1849) beautifully executed by him. A nominal 
list, with references, of the Birds of the island is eontained in the 
Handbook of Jamaica for 1881 (pp. 108-117). . 

So admirable a ** List of l'aunal Publications relating to North 
American Ornithology” up to the year 1875 has been given by Dr 
Cones as an appendix to lis Birds of the Colorado Valley (pp. 567- 
784) that nothing more of the kind is wanted except to notice the 
chief separate works which have since appeared. These may be 
said to be Mr Stearns’s New Kayland Bird Life (2 vols. Svo, 
1881-83), revised by Dr Coues, and the several editions of his own 
Check List of North American Birds (vo, 1582), and Avy to North 
American Birds (1884) ; while it may be added that the eonclud- 
ing volumes of the North Americar Birds of Prof. Baird, the late 
Dr Brewer, and Mr Ridgway (the first three of which were pub- 
lished in 187-1) are expeeted to be issued abont the time that these 
lines will meet the reader’s eye. Yet some of the older works ate 
still of sufficient importance to be especially mentioned here, and 
especially that of Alexander Wilson, whose stmericean Ornithology, 
originally published between 1808 and 1814, has gone through more 
editions than there is room to specify, though mention should be 
made of those issued in Great Britain, by Jameson (4 vols. 10nio, 
1831), and Jardine (3 vols. 8vo, 1832. The former of these has 
the entire text, but no plates ; the latter reproduces the plates, but 
the text is in places much condensed, and excellent notes are added. 
A continuation of Wilson's work, under the same title end ou tlie 
same plan, was issued by Bonaparte between 1825 and 1833, and 
most of the later editions include the work of both authors. The 
works of Audubon, with their continuations by Cassin and Mr 
Eliot, and the Fauna Boreali-clmericane of Richardson and 
Swainson have already been noticed (pages 11 and 15); but they 
need naming here, as also does Nuttall’s Manual of the Ornithology 
of the United States and of Canada (2 vols., 1832-34 ; 2d ed., 18407 ; 
the Birds of Lony Island (Svo, 1844) by Giraud, remarkable for 
its exeellent account of the habits of shore: birds ; and of course the 
Birds of North America (Ato, 1858) by Prof. Baird, with the vo- 
operation of Cassin and Mr Lawrence, which originally Tormed a 
volume (ix.) of what are known as the ‘‘Tacifie Railroad Reports.” 
Apart from these special works the scientitie journals cf Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washington contain innumerable 
papers on the Ornithology of the country, while in 1876 the 
Bulletin of the Nuttall Oruithological Club began to appear and 
continued nutil 1884, when it was superseded by The duk, estab- 
lished solely for the promotion of Ornithology in America, and 
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? This is a posthumous publication, nominally forming an extra 
number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society; but, since it was separ- 
ately issued, it is entitled to notice here. 
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numbering among its supporters almost every American ornitholo- 
gist of repute, its editors being Messrs Allen, Coues, Ridgway, 
Brewster, and Chamberlain. 

Returning to the Old World, among the eountries whose Orni- 
thology will most interest British readers we have first. Iceland, 
the fullest—indeed the only full—aecount of the Dirds of which is 
Faber's Prodromus der isländischen Ornithologie (8vo, 1822), though 
the island has since been visited by several good ornithologists, — 
Proctor, Krüper, and Wolley among them. A list of its Birds, with 
some notes, bibliographical and biological, has been given as an 
Appendix to Mr Baring-Gould’s Zeeland, its Scenes and Sagas (8vo, 
1862); and Mr Shepherd’s North-west Peninsula of Jeelund (8vo, 
1807) recounts a somewhat profitless expedition made thither 
expressly for ornithological objects. For the Birds of the Ficroes 
there is Herr 1. C. Müllers Feróernes Fuglefauua (Svo, 1862), of 
whieh a German translation has appeared.’ The Ornithology of 
Norway has been treated in a great many papers by Herr Collett, 
some of which may be said to have been separately published as 
Norges Fugle (Svo, 1868; with a supplement, 1871), and Zhe 
Ornithology of Northern Norway (8vo, 1872)—this last in English. 
For Seandinavia generally the latest work is Ilerr Collin’s 
Skandinaviens Fugle ($vo, 1873), being a greatly bettered edition of 
the very moderate Danmarks Fugle of Kjærbölling ; but the orni- 
thologieal portion of Nilsson's Skandinavisk Fauna, Foglarna 
(3d ed., 9 vols. 8vo, 1858) is of great merit ; while the text of 
Sundevalls Srenska Foglarna (obl. fol, 1856-73), unfortunately 
unfinished at his death, and Mery Holmgren's Skandinaviens Foglar 
(2 vols. 8vo, 1866-75) deserve naming. 

Works on the Birds of Germany are far too numerous to be 
recounted. That of the two Naumanns, already mentioned, and 
yet again to be spoken of, stands at the head of all, and perhaps at 
the head of the * Faunal" works of all countries. l'or want of 
space it must here sullice simply to name some of the ornitholo- 
gists who in this century have elaborated, to an extent elsewhere 
unknown, the science as regards their own country :—Altum, 
Baldamnus, Bechstein, Blasius (father and two sons) Bolle, 
Borggreve, whose J'oyel-Fauua von Norddeutschland (Svo, 1869) 
contains what is practically a bibliographical index to the subjeet, 
Brehm (father and sons), Von Droste, Giitke, Gloger, Hintz, Alex- 
ander and Eugen von Homeyer, Jackel, Koch, Konig-Wart- 
hausen, Kriiper, Kutter, Landbeek, Landois, Leisler, Von Maltzan, 
Bernard Meyer, Von der Mühle, Neumann, Tobias, Johann Wolf, 
and Zauder? Were we to extend the list beyond the boundaries 
of the German empire, and include the ornithologists of Austria, 

Johemia, and the other states subject to the same monarch, the 
number would be nearly doubled ; but that would overpass our pro- 
posed limits, though Herr von Pelzelu must be named.? 
onward to Switzerland, we must content ourselves by referring to 
the list of works, forming a Bibliographia Ornithologica Helvetica, 
drawn up by Dr Stolker for Dr Fatio's Bulletin de la Soetété Ornitho- 
logique Suisse (ti. pp. 90-119). As to Italy, we ean but name here 
the Fauna d'Italia, of which the second part, Ucecl/i (Svo, 1872), 
by Count Salvadori, contains an excellent bibliography of Italian 
works on the subject, and the posthumously published Orai- 
tologia Italiana of Savi (8 vols. 8vo, 1873-77).4 Coming to the 
Iberian peninsula, we must in default of separate works depart 
from our rule of not mentioning contributions to journals, for of 
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the former there are only Col. Irby's Ornithology of the Straits of | 


Gibraltar. (Svo, 1875) and Mr A. C. Smith's Spring Tour in 
Portugal! 5 to be named, and these only partially cover the ground. 
lowever, Dr A. E. Brehm has published a list of Spanish Birds 
(Allyem. deutsche Nuturhist. Zeitung, ii. p. 431), and Zhe Ibis con- 
tains several excellent papers hy Lord Lilford and by Mr Sannders, 
the latter of whom there records (1871, p. 55) the few works on 
Ornithology by Spanish authors, and in the Bulletin de lu Société 
Zoologique de France (i. p. 315; ii. pp. 11, 89, 185) has given a list 
of the Spanish Birds known to him. 

Returning northwards, we have of the Birds of the whole of 
France nothing of real importance more recent than the volume 


1 Journal für Ornitholoyie, 1869, pp. I07, 341, 381. One may almost say an 
English translation also, for Major Peilden's contribution to the Zoologist for 
1572 on the same subject gives tlie most essential part of Herr Muller's infor- 
mation. 

2 This is of course no eomplete list of German ornithologists. Some of the 
most eminent of them have written scarcely a line on the Birds of their own 
country, as Cabanis (editor since 1553 of the Journal fiir Ornithologie), Finsch, 
Hartlaub, Prince Max of Wied, A. B. Meyer, Nathnsius, Nelirkorn, Reichenbach, 
Reichenow, and Schalow among others. 

3 A useful ornithological bibliography of the Austrian-Hungarian dominions was 
printed in the Verhandlungen of the Zoological and Botanical Society of Vienna 
for 1878, by Victor Ritter von Tsehusi zu Schinidhofen. A similar bibliography 
x pn ummo by Alexander Brandt was printed at St Petersburg in 

577 or 1878. 

3 A useful compeudium of Greek and Turkish Ornithology by Drs Krüper and 
Martlaub is contained in Mommsen's Griech:sche Jahrzeilen for 1375 (eft UL). 
For other countries in the Levant there are Canon Tristram's Fauna and Flora 
E Palestine (4:0, 331) and Capt. Shelley's Zandbook to the Birds of Egypt (8vo, 

pied 

5 In the final chapter of this work the author gives a list of Portugnese Birds, 
including besides those observed by him those recorded by Prof. Barboza du 
focage in the Gazeta Medica de Lisboa, 1861, pp. 17-21 
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Oiscaux in Vieillot's Faune Francaise (8vo, 1822-29) ; but there is 
a great number of loeal publications of which Mr Saunders has 
furnished (Zoologist, 1878, pp. 95-99) a catalogue. Some of these 
seem only to have appeared in journals, but many have certainly 
been issued separately. Those of most interest to English orni- 
thologists naturally refer to Dritanny, Normandy, and Pieardy, and 
are by Baillon, Benoist, Blandin, Bureau, Canivet, Chesnon, 
Degland, Demarle, De Norguet, Gentil, Hardy, Lemetteil, Lemon- 


| nieler, Lesauvage, Maignon, Marcotte, Nourry, and Taslé, while 


perhaps the Oraithologie Parisienne of M. René Paquet, under the 
pseudonym of Nérée Quépat, should also be nod Of the rest 
the most important are the Ornithologie Provencale of Roux (2 vols. 
ito, 1825-29); Nisso’s J/istoire naturelle . . . . des environs de 
Niee (5 vols. 8vo, 1826-27); the Ornithologie du Dauphiné of 
Bouteille and Labatie (2 vols. 8vo, 1843-44); the Faune Meri- 
dionale of Crespon (2 vols. 8vo, 1844) ; the Ornithologie de lu Savoie 
of Bailly (4 vols. Svo, 1858-54), and Les Richesses ornithologiques 
du midi de la Franee (dto, 1859-61) of MM. Jaubert and 
Barthélemy-Lapommeraye. For Belgium the Faune Belge of Baron 
De Selys-Longchamps (Svo, 1842), old as it is, remains the classieal 
work, though the Planches eoloriées des Oiseaux ue lu Belgique of 
M. Dubois (8vo, 1851-60) is so much later in date. In regard to 
Holland we have Sehlegel's De Vogels van Nederland (3 vols. 8vo, 
1854-58 ; 2d ed., 2 vols., 1878), besides his Le Dieren van Neder- 
land: Vogels ($vo, 1861). 

3efore considering the ornithological works relating solely to the 
British Islands, it may be well to cast a glance on a few of those 
that refer to Europe in general, the more so since most of them 
are of Continental origin. First we have the already-mentioned 
Manuel d'Ornithologie of Temminck, which originally appeared as 
a single volume in 1815 ;° but that was speedily superseded by the 
second edition of 1820, in two volumes. Two supplementary parts 
were issued in 1835 and 1840 respectively, and the work for many 


| years deservedly maintained the highest position as the authority 


on European Ornithology—indeed in England it may almost 
without exaggeration be said to have been nearly the only foreign 
ornithological work known ; but, as could only be expected, grave 
defeets are now to be discovered in it. Some of them were already 
manifest when one of its author's colleagues, Sehlegel (who had 
beeu employed to write the text for Susemihl's plates, originally 
intended to illustrate Temminck’s work), brought out his bilingual 
Revue critique des Oiseaux d Europe (5yo, 1844), a very remarkable 
volume, sinee it correlated and consolidated the labours of Frenel 
and German, to say nothing of Russian, ornithologists. Of Gould’s 
Birds of Europe (5 vols. fol., 1832-87) nothing need be added to 
what has been already said. The year 1849 saw the publication 
of Degland’s Ornithologie Européenne (2 vols. $vo), a work fully 
intended to take the place of Temminck’s; but of which Bonaparte, 
in a caustic but by no means ill-deserved Revue Critique (12mo, 
1850), said that the author had performed a miracle since he had 
worked without a collection of specimens and without a library. 
A seeond edition, revised by M. Gerbe (2 vols. 8vo, 1867), strove to 
remedy, and to some extent did remedy, the grosser errors of the 
first, but enough still remain to make few statements in the work 
trustworthy unless corroborated by other evidence. Meanwhile in 
England Dr Bree had in 1858 begun the publication of Zhe Birds 
of Europe not observed in the British Isles (4 vols. 8vo), which was 
completed in 1863, and in 1875 reached a second and improved 
edition (5 vols.) In 1862 M. Dubois brought out a similar work 
on the “Espèces non observées en Belgique,” being supplemen- 
tary to that of his above named. In 1870 Dr Fritsch completed 
his Naturgeschichte der Vögel Europas (8vo, with atlas iu folio); 
and in 1871 Messrs Sharpe and Dresser began the publication of 
their Binds of Europe, which was completed by the latter in 1879 
(8 vols. 4to), and is unquestionably the most complete work of its 
kind, both for fulness of information and beauty of illustration— 
the coloured plates being nearly all by Mr Keulemans, or when 
not by him from the hardly inferior hand of Mr Neale. 1n so 
luge an undertaking mistakes and omissions are of course to be 
found if any oue likes the invidious task of secking for them; 
but many of the errors imputed to this work prove on investigation 
to refer to matters of opinion and not to matters of faet, while 
many more are explieable if we remember that while the work was 
in progress Ornithology was being prosecuted with unprecedented 
activity, and thus statements which were in accordance with the 
best information at the beginning of the period were found to need 
modification before it was ended. As a whole European ornitho- 
logists are all but unanimously grateful to Mr Dresser for the 
way in which he performed the enormous labour he had under- 
taken. 

Coming now to works on British Birds only, the first of the 
present century that requires remark is Montagu's Ornithological 
Dictionary (2 vols. $vo, 1802; supplement 1813). the merits of 
which have been so long and so fully acknowledged both abroad 
and at home that no further comment is here wanted. 1n 1831 


ë Copies are said to exist bearing the date 1514. 
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Rennie bronght out a modifed edition of it (reissued in 1833), and 
Newman another in 1866 (reissued in 1883); but those who wish 
to know the author's views had better consult the original. Next 
in order come the very inferior British Ornitholoyy of Graves 
(3 vols. Svo, 1811-21), and a work with the same title by Hunt 
(3 vols. 8vo, 1815-22), published at Norwich, but never finished. 
Then we have Selby’s //lustrations of- British Ornithology, two 
folio volumes of coloured plates engraved by himself, between 1821 
and 1833, with letterpress also in two volumes (8vo, 1825-33), a 
second edition of the first volume being also issued (1833), for the 
author, having yielded to the pressure of the “ Quinarian " doctrines 
then in vogue, thought it necessary to adjust his classification 
accordingly, and it must be admitted that for information the 
second edition is best. In 1828 Fleming brought out his J/istory 
of British Animals (8vo), in which the Dirds are treated at con- 
siderable length (pp. 41-146), though not with great suecess. In 
1835 Mr Jenyns (now Blomefield) produced an excellent Manual 
of British Vertebrate Animals, a volume (8vo) executed with great 
scientific skill, the Birds again receiving due attention (pp. 49-286), 
and the descriptions of the various species being as accurate as they 
are terse. In the same year began the Coloured Illustrations of 
British Birds and their Eggs of H. L. Meyer (4to), which was 
completed in 1843, whereof a second edition (7 vols. 8vo, 1842-50) 
was brought out, and subsequently (1852-57) a reissue of the 
latter. In 1836 appeared Eyton's ZZistory of the rarer British 
Birds, intended as a sequel to Dewick's well-known volumes, to 
which no important additions had been made since the issue of 
1821. The year 1837 saw the beginning of two remarkable works 
by Macgillivray and Yarrell respectively, and each entituled A 
History of British Birds. Of the first, undoubtedly the more 
original and in many respects the more minutely accurate, mention 
will again have to be made (page 24), and, save to state that its five 
volumes were not completed till 1852, nothing more needs now to 
be added. The second has unquestionably become the standard 
work on British Ornithology, a fact due in part to its nnmerous 
illustrations, many of them indeed ill drawn, though all carefully 
engraved, but much more to the breadth of the author's views anil 
the judgment with which they were set forth. In practical acquaint- 
ance with the internal structure of B irds, and in the pereeption of 
its importance in classification, he was certainly not behind his 
rival ; but he well knew that the British public in a Book of Birds 
not only did not want a series of anatomical treatises, but would 
even resent their introluction. He had the art to conceal his art, 
and his work was therefore a suecess, while the other was unhappily 
a failure. Yet with all his knowledge he was deficient in some of 
the qualities which a great naturalist ought to possess. His concep- 
tion of what his work should be seems to have been perfect, his 
execution was not equal to the conception. However, he was not 
the first nor will he be the last to fall short in this respect. For 
him it must be said that, whatever may have been done by the 
generation of British ornithologists now becoming advanced in life, 
he educated them to do it; nay, his influence even extends to a 
younger generation still, though ‘they may hardly be aware of it. 
Of Yarrell's work in three volumes, a second edition was published 
in 1845, a third in 1856, and a fourth, begun in 1871, and almost 
wholly ‘yewritten, is still unfinished. Of the compilations based 
npon this work, without which they coukl not have heen composed, 
there is no need to speak. One of the few appearing since, with 
the same scope, that are not borrowed is Jardine’s Birds of Great 
Britain and Ireland (4 vols. 8vo, 1838-43), forming part of his 
Naturalists Library ; and Gould's Birds of Great Britain has been 
already mentioned.! 
A considerable number of local works deserving of notice have 
also to be named. The first three volumes of Thompson's Natural 
Jlistory of Ireland (8vo, 1849-51) contain an excellent account of 
the Birds of that island, and Mr Watters’s Birds of Ireland (8vo, 
1853) has also to be mentioned. For North Britain there is Mr 
Robert Gray's Birds of the West of Seotland (8vo, 1871), which 
virtually is an account of those of almost the whole of that part of 
the kingdom. To these may be added Dunn's Ornithologist’s Guide 
to Orkney and Shetland (8vo, 1837), the unfinished J/tstorta 
Vaturalis Oreadensis of Baikie and IIeddle (8vo, 1848), and Saxby's 
Birds of Shetland (8vo, 1874), while the sporting works of Charles 
St John contain much UL on the Ornithology of the 
Highlands.? The local works on English Birds are still more 
nnmerous, but among them may be especially named Dillwyn's 
Fauna amd Flora of Swansea (1848), Mr Knox’s Ornithological 
Rambles in Susser (1849), Mr Stevenson’s Birds of Norfolk 
(1866-70), Mr acil Sinith's Birds of Somerset (1869) and Birds of 


| Though contravening our plan, we must for its great merits notice 
here Mr More's series of papers in The Ibis for 1865, “ On the Distri- 
bution of Birds in Great Britain dnring the Nesting Season.” 
? Did our scheme permit us, we should be glad to mention in detail 
the various important communications on Scottish Birds of Alston, 
Messrs Buckley, Harvie- Brown, Lumsden, and others. 
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Guernsey (1879), Mr Cordeanx’s Birds of the Humber District 

(1872), Mr Jolm Hancoek's Birds of Northumberland and Durham 

(1874), The Birds of Nottinghamshire by Messrs Sterland and 

Whitaker (1879), Rodd’s Birds of Cornwall edited by Mr Harting 

(1880), and the Vertebrate Fauna of Yorkshire (1881), of which the 
“Birds” are by Mr W. E. Clarke. 


The good effects of “ l'aunal" works such as those 
named in the foregoing rapid survey none ean doubt. 
“Every kingdom, every provinee, should have its own 
monographer," wrote Gilbert White more than one hundred 
years ago, and experience has proved the truth of his 
assertion. In a former article (Binns, iii. pp. 736-764) 
the attempt has been made to shew how the labours of 
monographers of this kind, but on a more extended scale, 
ean be brought together, and the valuable results that 
thenee follow. Important as they are, they do not of 
themselves constitute Ornithology as a science; and an 
enquiry, no less wide and far more recondite, still remains. 
By whatever term we choose to call it—Classification, 
Arrangement, Systematizing, or Taxonomy—that enquiry 
which has for its object the discovery of the natural 
groups into which Birds fall, and the mutual relations of 
those groups, has always been one of the deepest interest, 
and to it we must now recur. 

But nearly all the authors above named, it will have 
been seen, trod the same ancient paths, and in the works 
of scarcely one of them had any new spark of intelligence 
been struck ont to enlighten the gloom whieh surrounded 
the investigator. It is now for us to trace the rise of the 
present more advaneed school of ornithologists whose 
‘abours, preliminary as we must still regard them to be, 
yet give signs of far greater promise. It would probably 
be unsafe to place its origin further back than a few 
scattered hints contained in the “ Pterographische Frag- 
mente ” of Cmusriax Lupwio Nrrzscu, published in the 
Magazin für den neuesten Zustand der Naturkunde (edited 
by Voigt) for May 1806 (xi. pp. 393—417), and even these 
might be left to pass unnoticed, were it not that we recog- 
nize in them the germ of the great work whieh the same 
admirable zoologist subsequently accomplished. In these 
“Fragments,” apparently his earliest productions, we find 
him engaged on the subject with which his name will 
always be espeeially identified, the structure and arrange- 
ment of the feathers that form the proverbial eharacteristie 
of Birds. But, though the observations set forth in this 
essay were sufficiently novel, there is not much in them 
that at the time would have attracted attention, for 
perhaps no one—not even the author himself—could have 
then foreseen to what important end they would, in eon- 
junction with other investigations, lead future naturalists ; 
but they are marked by the same close and patient deter- 
mination that eminently distinguishes all the work of their 
author; and, since it will be necessary for us to return to 
this part of the subject later, there is here no need to say 
more of them. In the following year another set of hints— 
of a kind so different that probably no one then living would 
have thought it possible that they should ever be brought 
in correlation with those of Nitzsch— are eontained in 
a memoir on Fishes contributed to the tenth volume of 
the Annales du Muséum d'histoire naturelle of Paris by 
ÉTIENNE Grorrroy ST-HILAIRE in 1807.3 Here we have 
it stated as a general truth (p. 100) that young birds have 
the sternum formed of five separate pieces—one in the 
middle, being its keel, and two “annexes” on each side to 
which the ribs are artieulated —all, however, finally uniting 
to form the single “breast-bone.” Further on (pp. 101, 
102) we find observations as to the number of ribs which 
are attached to each of the “annexes” —there being some- 


3 In the Philosophie Anatomique (i. pp. 69-101, and especially 
pp. 135, 136), which appeared in 1818, Geoffroy St-Hilaire explained 
the views he had adopted at greater length. 
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times more of them articulated to the anterior than to the 
posterior, and in eertain forms no ribs belonging to one, 
all being applied to the other. Moreover, the author 
goes on to remark that in adult birds trace of the origin 
of the sternum from five centres of ossification is always 
more or less indicated by sutures, and that, though these 
sutures had been generally regarded as ridges for the 
attachment of the sternal muscles, they indeed. mark 
the extreme points of the five primary bony pieces of the 
sternum. 

In 1810 appeared at Heidelberg the first volume of 
TrEDEMANN's carefully-wrought Anatomie und Natur- 
geschichte der Véyel—which shews a remarkable advance 
upon the work which Cuvier did in 1805, and in some 
respects is superior to his later production of 1817. It is, 
however, only noticed here on account of the numerous 
references made to it by succeeding writers, for neither in 
this nor in the author's second volume (not published until 
1814) did he propound any systematic arrangement of 
the Class. More germane to our present subject are the 
Osteographische Beiträge zur. Naturgeschichte der Vogel of 
Nitzsch, printed at Leipzig in 1811—-a miscellaneous set 
of detached essays on some peculiarities of the skeleton or 
portions of the skeleton of certain Birds—one of the most 
remarkable of which is that on the component parts of the 
foot (pp. 101-105) pointing out the aberration from the 
ordinary structure exhibited by the Goatsucker (Caprt- 
mulgus) and the Swift (Cypselus)—an aberration which, if 
rightly understood, would have conveyed a warning to 
those ornithological systematists who put their trust in 
Birds’ toes for characters on which to erect a classification, 
that there was in them much more of importance, hidden 
in the integument, than had hitherto been suspected; but 
the warning was of little avail, if any, till many years had 
elapsed. However, Nitzsch had not as yet seen his way 
to proposing any methodical arrangement of the various 
groups of Birds, and it was not until some eighteen months 
later that a scheme of classification in the main anatomical 
was attempted. 

This scheme was the work of Biastus MERREM, who, 
in a communication to the Academy of Sciences of Berlin 
on the 10th December 1812, which was published in its 
Abhandlungen for the following year (pp. 237-259), set 
forth a Tentamen Systematis naturalis Avium, no less 
modestly entitled than modestly executed. The attempt 
of Merrem must be regarded as the virtual starting-point 
of the latest efforts in Systematie Ornithology, and in that 
view its proposals deserve to be stated at length. Without 
pledging ourselves to the aeceptance of all its details —some 
of which, as is only natural, cannot be sustained with our 
present knowledge, resulting from the information accumu- 
lated by various investigators throughout more than 
seventy years—it is certainly not too much to say that 
Merrem’s merits are almost incomparably superior to those 
of any of his predecessors as well as to those of the majority 


of his successors for a long time to come ; while the neglect | 


of his treatise by many (perhaps it would not be erroncous | 


to say by most) of those who have since written on the 


subject seems inexcusable save on the score of inadvert- | 


ence. Premising then that the chief characters assigned 
by this ill-appreeiated systematist to his several groups are 
drawn from almost all parts of the structure of Birds, and 
are supplemented by some others of their more prominent 
peculiarities, we present the following abstract of his 
scheme :1— 


1 The names of the genera are, he tells us, for the most part those | 


of Linneeus, as being the best-known, though not the best. To some 
of the Linnean genera he dare not, however, assign a place, for instance, 
Buceros, Hematopus, Merops, Glareola (Gmelin's genus, by the bye), 
and Palamedea, 
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Ll AVES CARINATE. 
1. Aves acres. 
A. Rapaces.—a. Accipitres—Vultur, Fulco, Sagittarius. 
b. Strix. 
P. HWymenopodes.—a@. Chelidones: a. C. nocturne—Ctupri- 
anulgus; B. C. diurnse— Iirundo. 

b. Oscines: a. O. conirostres— Loria, Frin- 
gilla, Embcriza, Tangara; B. O. ten- 
uirostres— Alanda, Motacilla, Musei- 
capu, Todus, Lanius, Ampelis, Tur- 
dus, Paradisca, Duphaga, Sturnus, 
Oriolus, Gracula, Coraeias, Corvus, 
Pipra?, Parus, Sitta, Certhiz quxdam. 

C. Mellisugre. — Trochilus, Certhiæ et Upupæ plurime. 

D. Dendrocolapte.— Picus, Pune. 

E. Brevilingnes.—a. Upupa; b. Lspide. 

F. Levirostres.—a. Ramphastus, Scythrops?; b. Psitlacus. 
G. Coceyges.—Cuculus, Tregon, Buceo, Crotophaga. 

Aves terrestres. 

A. Columba. 

B. Gallinæ. 
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3. Aves aquatice. 

A. Odontorhynchi : a. Boscades—nas; b. Mergus; e. Phani- 
eopterus. 

B. Platyrhynehi.— Zelécnus, Phacton, Plotus. 

C. Aptenodytes. 

D. Urinatrices: a. Cepphi—slea, Colymbi pedibus palmatis; 
b. Podiceps, Colymbt pedibus lobatis. 

E. Stenorhynchi. — Procellarie, Diomedea, Lurus, Sterna, 


Rhynehops. 

4. Aves palustres. 

A. Rusticohe: e. 
Limosuge— Numenius, 
Recurvirostra. 

B. Gralhe : a. Erodii—Ardex ungue intermedio serrato, 
/aneromas b. Pelargi—Ciconia, Mycteria, Tantali quidam, 
Scopus, Platalea; c. Gerani—Ardex eristata, Grues, 
Psophia. 

C. Otis. 

H. AVES RATITÆ. —Struth io. 

The most novel feature, and one the importance of 
which most ornithologists of the present day are fully pre- 
pared to admit, is of course the separation of the Class 
Aves into two great Divisions, which from one of the most 
obvious distinctions they present were called by its author 
Carinate? and Ratite,’? according as the sternum possesses 
a keel (crista in the phraseology of many anatomists) or 
not. But Merrem, who subsequently communicated to 
the Academy of Berlin a more detailed memoir on the 
* flat-breasted” Birds, was careful not here to rest his 
Divisions on the presence or absence of their sternal 
character alone. He concisely cites (p. 238) no fewer than 
eight other characters of more or less value as peculiar to 
the Carinate Division, the first of which is that the feathers 
have their barbs furnished with hooks, in consequence of 
which the barbs, including those of the wing-quills, cling 
closely together ; while among the rest may be mentioned 
the position of the fureula and coraeoids,? which keep the 
wing-bones apart; the limitation of the number of the 
lumbar vertebra to fifteen, and of the carpals to (wo; as 
well as the divergent direction of the iliac bones,—the 
corresponding characters peculiar to the Ratite Division 
being (p. 259) the disconnected condition of the barbs of 
the feathers,through the absence of any hooks whereby they 
might cohere; the non-existence of the fureula, and the 
coalescence of the coracoids with the scapule (or, as he 
expressed it, the extension of the scapule to supply the 
place of the coracoids, which he thought were wanting); 
the lumbar vertebrz being twenty and the carpals t/ree in 
number; and the parallelism of the iliac bones. 


Phalarides — fallus, Fulica, Parra; b. 
Srolopar, Tringa, Charadrius, 


From carina, a keel. 
From rates, a raft or flat-bottomed barge. 
** Beschreibung der Gerippes eines Casuars nebst einigen beilautigen 
Bemerkungen über die flachbriistigen Vögel "— Abhandl. der berlin. 
Akademie, Phys. Klasse, 1817, pp. 179-198, tabb. i.-iii. 

5 Merrem, as did many others in his tine, calls the coracoids “ clee:- 
cule"; but it is now well understood that in Birds the real cłacicvue 
form the fureula or ** merry-thought.” 
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As for Merrem’s partitioning of the inferior groups there 
is less to be said in its praise as a whole, thongh credit 
must be given to his anatomical knowledge for leading 
him to the pereeption of several allinities, as well as 
differences, that had never before been suggested by 
superficial systematists. But it must be confessed that 
(chiefly, no doubt, from paucity of accessible material) he 
overlooked many points, both of alliance and the opposite, 
which since his time have gradually come to be admitted. 
For instance, he seems not to have been aware of the dis- 
tinction, already shown by Nitzsch (as above mentioned) 
to exist, between the Swallows and the Swifts; and, by 
putting the genus Coracias among his Oscines T'enuirostres! 
without any remark, proved that he was not in all respects 
greatly in advance of his age; but on the other hand he 
most righteously judged that some species hitherto referred 
to the genera Certhia and Upupa required removal to 
other positions, and it is mueh to be regretted that the 
very concise terms in which his decisions were given to the 
world make it impossible to determine with any degree 
of certainty the extent of the changes in this respeet which 
he would have introduced. Had Merrem published his 
scheme on an enlarged scale, it seems likely that he would 
have obtained for it far more attention, and possibly some 
portion of aeceptanee. He had deservedly attained no 
little reputation as a descriptive anatomist, and his claims 
to be regarded as a systematic reformer would probably 
have been admitted in his lifetime. As it was his scheme 
apparently fell flat, and not until many years had elapsed 
were its merits at all generally recognized, 

Notice has next to be taken of a Memoir on the 
Employment of Sternal Characters in establishing Natural 
Families among Birds, which was read by De BLAINVILLE 
before the Academy of Sciences of Paris in 1815,? but not 
published in full for more than five years later (Journal 
de Physique... . et des Arts, xcii. pp. 183-215), though an 
abstract forming part of a Prodrome d'une nouvelle distribu- 
tion du Règne Animal appeared earlier (op. eit., Ixxxiii. pp. 
252, 253, 258, 259; and Pull. Soc. Philomath. de Paris, 
1816, p. 110). This is a very disappointing performance, 
since the author observes that, notwithstanding his new 
classification of Birds is based on a study of the form of 
the sternal apparatus, yet, because that lies wholly within 
the body, he is compelled to have recourse to such outward 
characters as are afforded by the proportion of the limbs 
and the disposition of the toes—even as had been the 
practice of most ornithologists before him! It is evident 
that the features of the sternum on which De Blainville 
chiefly relied were those drawn from its posterior margin, 
which no very extensive experience of specimens is needed 
to show are of comparatively slight value; for the number 
of “ échancrures "—notehes as they have sometimes been 
called in English—when they exist, goes but a very short 
way as a guide, and is so variable in some very natural 
groups as to be even in that short way occasionally mis- 
leading.? There is no appearance of his having at all taken 
into consideration the far more trustworthy characters 
furnished by the anterior part of the sternum, as well as 
hy the coracoids and the fureula. Still De Blainville 
made some advance in a right direction, as for instance by 
elevating the Parrots* and the Pigeons as * Ordres," equal 
in rank to that of the Birds-of- Prey and some others. 


i Ht also placed the genus Todus in the same group, but it must 
be borne iu mind that in his time a great. many Birds were referred to 
that genus which (according to modern ideas) certainly do not belong 


to it, and it may well have been that he never had the opportunity of 


examining a specimen of the genus as nowadays restricted. 

2 Not 1812, as has sometiines been stated. 

5 Cf, Philos. Transactions, 1869, p. 337, note. 

* This view of them had been long before taken by Willughby, 
Lut abandoned by all later authors, 
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According to the testimony of L’Herminicr (for whom sec 
later) he divided the “ Pussereaur” into two sections, the 
“faux” and the “vrais”; but, while the latter were very 
correctly defined, the former were most arbitrarily separated 
from the * Griupeurs." We also split his Gralfatores and 
Natatores (practically identical with the Gralla and 
Anseres of Linnzeus) cach into four sections ; but he failed 
to see—as on his own principles he ought to have seen— 
that each of these scetions was at least equivalent to 
almost any one of his other “ Ordres." Je had, however, 
the courage to aet up to his own professions in collocating 
the Rollers (Coracias) with the Bee-caters (Merops), and 
had the sagacity to surmise that Menura was not a 
Gallinaceous Bird. The greatest benefit conferred by this 
memoir is probably that it stimulated the efforts, presently 
to be mentioned, of one of his pupils, and that it brought 
more distinctly into sight that other factor, originally dis- 
covered by Merrem, of which it now clearly became the 
duty of systematizers to take cognizance. 

Following the chronological order we are here adopting, 
we next have to recur to the labours of Nirzscu, who, in 
1820, in a treatise on the Nas 
subject that had already attracted the attention of 
JacossoN (Vous. Bull. Soc. Philomath. de Paris, WM. pp. 
267-269)—first put forth in Meckel’s Deutsches. Archiv 


für die Physiologie (vi. pp. 251-269) a statement of his 


general views on ornithological classification which were 
based on a comparative examination of those bodies in 
various forms. It seems unnecessary here to occupy space 
by giving an abstract of his plan,? which hardly includes 
any but European species, because it was subsequently 
elaborated with no inconsiderable modifications im a way 
that must presently be mentioned at greater length. But 
the scheme, crude as it was, possesses some interest. It 
is not only a key to much of his later work—to nearly all 
indeed that was published in his lifetime—but in it are 
founded several definite groups (for example, Pesserino 
and Picurix) that subsequent experience has shewn to be 
more or less natural ; and it further serves as additional 
evidence of the breadth of his views, and his trust in the 
teachings of anatomy; for it is clear that, if organs so 
apparently insignificant as these nasal glands were found 
worthy of being taken into account, and capable of form- 
ing a base of operations, in drawing up a system, it would 
almost follow that there can be no part of a Bird’s organiza- 
tion that by proper study would not help to supply some 
means of solving the great question of its affinities. This 
seems to the present writer to be one of the most certain 
general truths in Zoology, and is probably admitted in 
theory to be so by most zoologists, but their practice is 
opposed to it; for, whatever group of animals be studied, 
it is found that one set or another of characters is the 
chief favourite of the authors consulted— cach generally 
taking a separate set, and that to the exclusion of all 
others, instead of effecting a combination of all the sets 
and taking the aggregate.® 

That Nitzsch took this extended view is abundantly 
proved by the valuable series of ornithotontical observa- 
tions which he must have been for some time accumulating, 


d This T having been m by Schüpss i in 1829 (op. cit., xii. 
p. 73), became known to Sir R. Owen in 1835, who then drew ‘to it 
the attention of Kirby (Seventh Bridgew ler Treatise, di. pp. 411, 445), 
and in the next year referred to it in his own article ^ Aves" in T odd's 
Cyclopadia of Anatomy (i. p. 266), so that Englishmen need no 
exeuse for not being aware or one of Nitzseh's labonrs, though his 
more advanced work of 1829, presently to be mentioned, was not 
referred to by Sir R. Owen. 

8 A very remarkable instance of this may be seen in the Systeme 
Avium, pr omulgated in 1830 by Wagler (a man with great knowledge 
of Birds) iu his “Natirliches System der A mphibien (pp. 77-128). He 
took the tongue as his chief guide, and found it indeed an unruly 
member., 
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and almost immediately afterwards began to contribute 
to the younger Naumann's excellent JI Vaturgeschichte der 
Vogel. Deutschlands, already noticed above (page 9). 
Besides a concise general treatise on the Organization of 
Birds to be found in the Introduction to this work (i. pp. 
23-52) a brief description from Nitzsel’s pen of the 
peculiarities of the internal structure of nearly every genus 
is incorporated with the author’s prefatory remarks, as 
each passed under consideration, and these descriptions 
being almost without exception so drawn up as to be coin- 
parative are accordingly of great utility to the student of 
classification, though they have been so greatly neglected. 
Upon these descriptions he was still engaged. till death, 1n 
1837, put an end to his labours when his place as 
Nanmann’s assistant for the remainder of the work was 
taken by Rudolph Wagner; but, from time to time, a 
few more, which he had already completed, made their 
posthumous appearance in it, and, even in recent years, 


some selections from his unpublished papers have through | 


the care of Giebel been presented to the public. Throngh- 
out the whole of this series the same marvellous industry 
and serupulons accuracy are manifested, and attentive study 
of it will shew how many times Nitzsch anticipated the 
conclusions at which it has taken some modern taxonomers 
fifty years to arrive. Yet over and over again his de- 
termination of the affinities of several groups even of 
European Birds was disregarded ; and his labours, being 
contained in a bulky and costly work, were hardly known 
at all outside of his own country, and within it by no 
means appreciated so much as they deserved! for even 
Naumann himself, who gave them publication, and was 
doubtless in some degree influenced by them, utterly failed 
to perceive the importance of the characters offered by the 
song-nuseles of certain groups, though their peeuliarities 
were all duly deseribed and recorded by his coadjutor, 
as some indeed had been long before by Cuvier in his 
famous dissertation? on the organs of voice in Birds 
(Leçons Canatomie comparée, iv, pp. 450-491). Nitzseh’s 
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sional arrangement of the various members of the Class, 
based on sternal characters, but to describe these characters 
at some length, and so give a reason for the faith tlat was 
in him. There is no evidence, so far as we can sce, of 
his having been aware of Merrem’s views; but like that 
anatomist he without hesitation divided the Class into two 
great “coupes,” to which he gave, however, no other names 
than " Oise«ux Vormauc” and “ Ofseane Anomaur,” — 
exactly corresponding with his predecessor's Curdnate and 
HKatite—and, moreover, he had a great advantage in 
founding these groups, since he had discovered, apparently 
from his own investigations, that the mode of ossification 
in each was distinct; for hitherto the statement of there 
being five centres of ossification in every Bird's sternum 
seems to have been accepted as a general truth, without 
contradiction, whereas in the Ostrich and the Rhea, at any 
rate, L'Herminier found that there were but two such 
prnnitive points, and from analogy he judged that the 
same would be the case with the Cassowary and the Eineu, 
whieh, with the two forms mentioned above, made up the 
whole of the “ Oiseaue, i nomauz" whose existence was 
then generally acknowledged.5 These are the forms which 
composed the Family previously termed Cursores by De 
Blainville; but L’Herminicr was able to distinguish no 
fewer than thirty-four Families of “ Oiseaux Normans,” 
and the judgment with which their separation and defini- 
tion were effected must be deemed on the whole to be most 
creditable to him. It is to be remarked, however, that 
the wealth of the Paris Museum, which he enjoyed to the 
full, placed him in a situation incomparably more favour- 


, able for arriving at results than that which was occupied 


name was subsequently dismissed by Cuvier withont a. 


word of praise, and in terms which would have been 
applicable to many another and inferior author, while 
Temminck, terming Naumann’s work an “ ouerage de lue," 

it being in truth one of the cheapest for its contents 
ever published, effectually shut it out from the realms of 
science, In Britain it seems to have been positively 
unknown nntil quoted some years after its completion by 


a catalogne-compilcr on account of some peculiarities of . 


nomenclature which it presented? 

Now we must return to France, where, in 
L'HERMNIER, a creole of Guadaloupe and a pupil of De 
Blainville’s, contributed to the Actes of the Linnwan Society 
of Paris for that year (vi. pp. 3-93) the ““ Recherches sur 
l'appareil sternal des Oiseaux,” which the precept and 
example of his master had prompted him to undertake, 
and Cuvier had found for him the means of exeenting, A 
second and considerably enlarged edition of this very 
remarkable treatise was published as a separate work in 
the following year. We have already seen 
Blainville, though fully persuaded of the great value of 
sternal features as a method of classification, had been 
compelled to fall back npon the old pedal characters so 
often employed before: but now the scholar had learnt to 
excel his teacher, and not only to form an at least provi- 
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1 Their value was, however, understood by Gloger, who in 1834, as 
will presently be seen, expressed his regret at not being able to use 
them. 

? Cuvier’s first observations on the subject seem to have appeared 
in the Magazin Encyclopédique for 1795 (ii. pp. 330, 358). 

3 However, to this eatalogne-compiler the present writer's grati- 
tude is due, for thereby he became acquainted with the work and its 
merits, 


that De | 
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by Merrem, to whom many of the most remarkable forms 
were wholly unknown, while L'Herminier had at his dis- 
posal examples of nearly every type then known to exist. 
But the latter used this privilege wisely and well— not, 
after the manner of De Dlainville and others subsequent 
to him, relying solely or even chiefly on the character 
afforded by the posterior portion of the sternum, but 
taking also into consideration those of the anterior, as well 
as of the in some eases stil more important characters 
presented by the pre-sternal bones, such as the fureula, 
coracoids, and scapule.  L'Herminier thus separated the 
Families of “ Normal Birds”: 


l. *Accipitres" — sfeetpitres, | 18. 7 l'assereaux ?. — — Passeres, 
Linn. Linn, 
2. * SRerpentaires ” — G'ypogera- | 19. “ Pigeons " — Columba, Linn. 


. * Gallinaeds "—Gallinacea. 
> 


nus, Illiger. 


3. " Chouettes ”—Striz, Linn. l. *^Tinamous? — Tinamus 
TEPA n dasa 3 

4. “Touracos”’—Opactus, Vieillot. Latham. 

5. “ Perroquets” — Psittacus, | 22. ^ Foulques on Poules d’ean” 


Linn. — Fulica, Linn. 
6. * Colibris "— Z'rochilus, Linn. | 23. “ Grues "— Grus, Pallas. 
7. * Martinets "— Cypselus, Ii- | 24. 5 IHérodions "— Zerodii, INi- 
ger. ger. 
8. " Engoulevents "— Coprinul- | 95. No name given, but said to 
gus, Linn. include *les ibis et les 
9. * Coucous "—Cueulus, Linn. spatules.” , 
Echassiers "— 


10. * Couroucous"— Trogon, Linn.) 26. 5 Gralles ou 
11. * Rolliers "—Gelgulus, Bris- Gralla. 
son. 27. “ Mouettes " — Larus, Linn. 
12, * Guépiers "—JMerops, Linn. | 28. *Itrels?— Proeellaria,Linn. 
13. * Martins-Pécheurs" — 4Tecdo,. 29, “ lélieans "— Pelecanus, Linn. 
Linn. 30. “ Canards ”—-tmas, Linn. 
14. * Calaos ”—-Buceros, Linn. 31. "Grébes"— Podiceps, Latham, 
15. “ Toucans” — Ramphastos, | 32. “Plongeous” -- Colyimbus, 
Linn. Latham. 
lu, “ Pies "— Picus, Linn. 33. " Pingouius — lei, Latham. 
17. *Épopsides? -— Epopsides. 34. 5 Manchots" — Aptenodytes, 
Forster. 


Vieillot. 


3 This fact in the Ostrieh appears to have been known already to 
Geoffroy St-Hilaire from his own observation in Egypt, but does net 
seem to have been published by him. 

5 Considerable doubts were at that time, as said elsewhere (K1W1, 
vol. xiv. p. 104), entertained in Paris as to the existence of the 
A pteryz. 
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The preeeding list is given to shew the very marked 
agreement of L'Herminier's results compared with those 
obtained fifty years later by another investigator, who 
approached the subject from an entirely different, though 
still osteological, basis. The sequence of the PF'milies 
adopted is of course open to much criticism; but that 
would be wasted upon it at the present day; and the 
cautious naturalist will remember that it is generally 
didieult and in most cases absolutely impossible to deploy 
even a small section of the Animal Kingdom into line. 
So far as a linear arrangement will permit, the above list 
is very creditable, and will not only pass muster, but 
cannot easily be surpassed for excellence even at this 
moment, Experience has shewn that a few of the Families 
are composite, and therefore require further splitting ; but 
examples of aetually false grouping cannot be said to 
occur. The most serious fault perhaps to be found is the 
interealation of the Ducks (No. 30) between the Pelicans 
and the Grebes—but every systematist must recognize 
the difficulty there is in finding a plaee for the Ducks in 
any arrangement we can at present contrive that shall be 
regarded as satisfactory. Many of the exeellencies of 
L'Herminiers method could not be pointed out without 
too great a sacrifice of space, because of the details into 
which it would be necessary to enter; but the trenchant 
way in whieh he showed that the * Passereaux”—a group 
of which Cuvier had said “Son caractère semble d'abord 
purement négatif,” and had then failed to define the 
limits—differed so completely from every other assem- 
blage, while maintaining among its own innumerable 
members an almost perfect essential homogeneity, 1s very 
striking, and shews how admirably he could grasp his sub- 
ject. Not less conspicuous are his merits in disposing of 
the groups of what are ordinarily known as Water-birds, his 
indicating the affinity of the Rails (No. 22) to the Cranes 
(No. 23), and the severing of the latter from the Herons 
(No. 24).- His union of the Snipes, Sandpipers, and 
Plovers into one group (No. 26) and the alliance, especially 
dwelt upon, of that group with the Gulls (No. 27) are 
steps which, though indicated by Merrem, are here for the 
first time clearly laid down; and the separation of the 
Gulls from the Petrels (No. 28)—a step in advance already 
taken, it is true, by llliger—is here placed on indefeasible 
ground. With all this, perhaps on account of all this, 
L’Herminier’s efforts did not find favour with his scientific 
superiors, and for the time things remained as though his 
investigations had never been carried on.! 

Two years later Nitzsch, who was indefatigable in his 
endeavour to discover the Natural Families of Birds, and 
had been pursuing a series of researches into their vascular 
system, published the result, at Halle in Saxony, in his 
Observationes de Avium arteria carotide communi, in which 
is included a classification drawn up in accordance with the 
variation of structure which that important vessel presented 
im the several groups that he had opportunities of examin- 
ing. 3y this time he had visited several of the principal 
museums on the Continent, among others Leyden (where 
Temminck resided) and Paris (where he had frequent 
intercourse with -Cuvier), thus becoming acquainted with 
a considerable number of exotic forms that had hitherto 
been inaccessible to him. Consequently his labours had 
attained to a certain degree of completeness in this direc- 
tion, and it may therefore Le expedient here to name the 
different groups which he thus thought himself entitled to 
consider established. They are as follows :— 


1 With the exception of a brief and wholly inadequate notice in the 
Edinburgh Journal of Natural History (i. p. 90), the present writer 
is not aware of attention having been directed to L'Herminier's labours 
by British ornithologists for several years after; but considering how 
they were employing themselves at the time (as is shewn in another 
place) this is not surprising. 
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]. Aves Carinatx [LH. Oiseaux Normaux”’]. 
A. Aves Carinato aerem. 

l. Aecipitring [L'H. 1, 2 partim, 3]; 2. Passerinz [L'H. 18]; 3. 
Macroehtres [L'M. 6, 7]; 4. Cuculine [L'H. 8, 9, 10 (qu. 11, 
Wi, 5. Lice [LATE 15, 16]598. Zsitineone (LI D] Sy: 
Lipoglossa: [L'H. 13, 14, 17]; 8. Amphibole [L' Ht. 4]. 

B. Aves Carinat terrestres, 
1. Columbine [L/H. 19]; 2. Gallinacew |L'M. 20]. 
C. Aves Carinate aquatica. 
Grallie. 

l. Alcelorides (= Dicholophus + Otis) [L'Il. 2 partim, 26 partim]: 
2. Gretna [I/H. 23]; 3. Pulicarie [L'H. 22]; 4. Herodim 
[L'H. 24 partim]; 5. Pelargi (17H. 24 partim, 25]; 6. Odonto- 
glossi (= Phenicopterus) [L Il. 26 partim]; 7. Limicole [L'H. 
26 pæne omnes]. 

Palmate. 

8. Longipennes [L'H. 27]; 9. Nasutw [L'H. 28]; 10. Ungutrostres 
[L'H. 30]; 11. Steganopodes [L'H. 29]; 12. Pygopodes [L'H. 
31, 33, 33, 34]. 

Il. Aves Rarrræ [L H. “ Oiseaux Anomaux "]. 

To enable the reader to compare the several groups of 
Nitzsch with the Families of L'Herminier, the numbers 
applied by the latter to his Families are suflixed in square 
brackets to the names of the forme" ; and, disregarding the 
order of sequence, whieh is here immaterial, the essential 
correspondence of the two systems is worthy of all atten- 
tion, for it obviously means that these two investigators, 
starting from different points, must have been on the right 
track, when they so often coincided as to the limits of 
what they considered to be, and what we are now almost 
justified in ealling, Natural Groups?  Dut it must be 
observed that the elassification of Nitzsch, just given, rests 
much more on eharaeters furnished by the general strue- 
ture than on those furnished by the carotid artery only. 
Among all the species (188, he tells us, in number) of 
which he examined specimens, he found only Jour varia- 
tions in the structure of that vessel, namely :— 

l. That in which both a right carotid artery and a left 
are present. This is the most usual fashion among the 
various groups of Birds, including all the “aerial” forms 
excepting Pusserine, Meacrochires, and reina. 

2. That in which there is but a single carotid artery, 
springing from both right and left trunk, but the branches 
soon coalescing, to take a midway course, and again divid- 
ing near the head. This form Nitzsch was only able to 
find in the Bittern (Ardea stellaris). 

3. That in which the right carotid artery alone is 
present, of which, according to our author's experience, the 
Flamingo (Phenicopterus) was the sole example. 

4. That in which the left carotid artery alone exists, as 
found in all other Birds examined by Nitzsch, and there- 
fore as regards species and individuals much the most 
eommon—since into this category come the countless 
thousands of the Passerine Birds—a group whieh ont- 
numbers all the rest put together. 


Considering the enormous stride in advance made by L'Herminier, 
it is very disappointing for the historian to have to record that the 
next inquirer into the osteology of Birds achieved a disastrous failure 
in his attempt to throw light on their arrangement by means of a 
comparison of their sternum. This was DBrsTüOLD, who devoted 
a long chapter of his Beiträge zur Anatomie, published at Gottingen 
in 1831, to a consideration of the subject. So far as his introduc- 
tory chapter went—the development of the sternum—he was, for 


2 Whether Nitzsch was cognizant of L'lferminier's views is in no 
way apparent. "The latter's name seems not to be even mentioned by 
him, bnt Nitzsch was in Paris in the summer of 1827, and it is almost 
impossible that he should not have heard of L'Hferminier's labours, 
unless the relations between the followers of Cuvier, to whom Nitzsch 
attached himself, and those of De Blainville, whose pupil L'IHermi- 
nier was, were snch as to forbid any communication between the rival 
schools. Yet we have L'Iernninier's evidence that Cuvier gave him 
every assistance, Nitzsch’s silence, both on this occasion and after- 
wards, is very curious; but he cannot be accused of plagiarism, for 
the scheme given above is only an amplification of that foreshadowed 
by him (as already mentioned) in 1820—a scheme which seems to 
have been equally unknown to L'Herminier, perhaps through liuguistie 
difficulty. 
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his time, right enough and somewhat instructive. It was only 
when, after a close examination of the sternal apparatus of one 
hundred and thirty species, which he carefully deseribed, that he 
arrived (pp. 177-183) at the conclusion—astonishing to us who know 
of L’Herminier’s previous results—that the sternum of Birds cannot 
be nsed as a help to their classification on account of the egregious 
anomalies that would follow the proceeding—such anomalies, for 
instanee, as the separation of Cypselusfrom Hirundo and its alliance 
with Zrochi?us, and the grouping of Hirundo and Fringilla 
together. le seems to have been persuaded that the method of 
Linnwus and his disciples was indisputably right, and that any 
method which eontradicted it must therefore be wrong. Moreover, 
he appears to have regarded the sternal strueture asa mere function 
of the Bird’s habit, espeeially in regard to its power of flight, and 
to have wholly overlooked the eonverse position that this power of 
flight must depend entirely on the structure. Good descriptive 
anatomist as he certainly was, he was false to the anatomist’s ereed ; 
but it is plain, from reading his eareful descriptions of sternums, 
that he could not grasp the essential characters he had before him, 
and, attracted only by the more salient and obvious featur-s, had 
not capacity to interpret the meming of the whole. Yet he did not 
amiss by giving many fignres of sternums hitherto unrepresented. 
We pass from him to a more lively theme. 


At the very beginning of the year 1832 Cuvier laid 
before the Academy of Sciences of Paris a memoir on the 


' progress of ossification in the sternnm of Birds, of which 


memoir an abstract will be found in the Annales des 
Sciences Naturelles (xxv. pp. 260-272). Herein he treated 
of several subjects with which we are not particularly con- 
cerned at present, and his remarks throughout were chicfly 
directed against certain theories which Etienne Geoffroy 
St-Hilaire had propounded in his Philosophie Anatomique, 
published a good many years before, and need not trouble us 
here ; but what does signify to us now is that Cuvier traced 
in detail, illustrating his statements by the preparations 
he exhibited, the progress of ossification in the sternum of 
the Fowl and of the Duck, pointing out how it differed 
in each, and giving his interpretation of the differ- 
ences. It had hitherto been generally believed that 
the mode of ossification in the Fowl was that which 
obtained in all Birds—the Ostrich and its allies (as 
L’Herminier, we have seen, had already shewn) excepted. 
But it was now made to appear that the Struthi- 
ous Birds in this respect resembled, not only the Duck, 
but a great many other groups—Waders, Dirds-of-Prey, 
Pigeons, Passerines, and perhaps all Birds not Galli- 
naceous,—so that, according to Cuviers view, the five 
points of ossification observed in the Gale, instead 
of exhibiting the normal process, exhibited one quite 
exeeptional, and that in all other Birds, so far as he had 
been enabled to mvestigate the matter, ossification of the 
sternum began at two points only, situated near the 
anterior upper margin of the side of the sternum, and 
gradually erept towards the keel into which it presently 
extended; and, though he allowed the appearance of 
detaehed portions of caleareous matter at the base of the 
still cartilaginous keel in Ducks at a certain age, he seemed 
to consider this an individual peeuliarity. This fact was 
fastened upon by Geoffroy in his reply, which was a weck 
later presented to the “Academy, but was not published 
in full until the following year, when it appeared in the 
Annales du Muséum (ser. 3, ii. pp. 1-22). Geoffroy here 
maintained that the five centres of ossification existed in 
the Duck just as in the Fowl, aud that the real difference 
of the process lay in the period at which they made their 
appearance, a circumstance, which, though virtually proved 
by the preparations Cuvier had used, had been by him 
overlooked or misinterpreted. The Fowl possesses all 
five ossifications at birth, and for a long while the middle 
piece forming the keel is by far the largest. They all 
grow slowly, and it is not until the animal is about six 
mouths old that they are united into one firm bone. 


The | 


Duck on the other hand, when newly hatched, and for. 
nearly a month after, has the sternum wholly cartilaginous. | der Zoologie (ii. p. 371), which appeared in 1816. 
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Then, it is true, two laterat points of ossification appear 
at the margin, but subsequently the remaining three are 
developed, and when once formed they grow with much 
greater rapidity than in the Fowl, so that by the time the 
young Duck is quite independent of its parents, and can 
shift for itself, the whole sternum is completely bony. 
Nor, argued Geoffroy, was it true to say, as Cuvier had 
said, that the like occurred in the Pigeons and true 
Passerines. In their case the sternum begins to ossify 
from three very distinct points—one of which is the centre 
of ossification of the keel. As regards the Struthious Birds, 
they could not be likened to the Duck, for in them at no 
age was there any indication of a single median centre of 
ossification, as Geoffroy had satisfied himself by his own 
observations made in Egypt many years before. Cuvier 
seems to have acquiesced in the corrections of his views 
made by Geoffroy, and attempted no rejoinder; but the 
attentive and impartial student of the discussion will see 
that a good deal was really wanting to make the latter’s 
reply effective, though, as events have shewn, the former 
was hasty in the conclusions at which he arrived, having 
trusted too much to the first appearance of centres of 
ossification, for, had his observations in regard to other 
Birds been carried on with the same attention to detail as 
in regard to the Fowl, he would certainly have reached 
some very different results. 


In 1834 Grocer brought out at Breslau the first (and unfortu- 
nately the only) part of a F'ollstündiges Handbuch der Natur- 
geschichte der Vogel Europa's, treating of the Land-birds. In the 
Introduetion to this book (p. xxxviii., note) he expressed his regret 
at not being able to use as fully as he could wish the excellent 
researehes of Nitzsch which were then appearing (as has been above 
said) in the suecessive parts of Naumann's great work. Notwith- 
standing this, to Gloger scems to belong the credit of being the first 
author to avail himself in a book intended for practical ornitho- 
logists of the new light that had already been shed on Systematic 
Ornithology ; and aveordingly we have the second Order of his 
arrangement, the Ares Passerine, divided into two Suborders :— 
Singing Passerines (meloduss), and Passerines without an apparatus 
of Song-museles (axomale)—the latter ineluding what some later 
writers called Picariz. For the rest his classitieation demands no 
particular remark ; but that in a work of this kind he had the 
courage to recognize, for instance, such a fact as the essential 
difference between Swallows and Swifts lifts him considerably above 
the crowd of other ornithological writers of his time. 

An improvement on the old method of classification by purely 
external characters was introduced to the Academy of Sciences of 
Stockholm by SUNDEVALL in 1835, and was published the following 
year in its Handlingar (pp. 43-130). This was the foundation of 
a more extensive work of which, from the influence it still exerts, 
it will be neeessary to treat later at some length, and there will be 
no need now to enter much into details respecting the earlier per- 
formanee. It issntficient here to remark that the author, even then 
a man of great erudition, must have been aware of the turn which 
taxonomy was taking ; but, not being able to divest himself of the 
older notion that external eharaeters were superior to those fur- 
nished by the study of internal strueture, and that Comparative 
Anatomy, instead of being a part of Zoology, was something dis- 
tinet from it, he seems to have endeavoured to form a scheme which, 
while not running wholly eounter to the teachings of Comparative 
Anatomists, should yet rest ostensibly on external characters, With 
this view he studied the latter most laboriously, and in some 
measure certainly not without success, for he brought into promin- 
ence several points that had hitherto escaped the notice of his pre- 
deeessors. He also admitted among his characteristics a physio- 
logical consideration (apparently derived from Oken !) dividing the 
class Ares into two sections Altrices and Pravcoces, according as the 
young were fed by their parents or, from the first, fed themselves. 
But at this time he was eneunbered with the hazy doctrine of 
annlogies, whieh, if it did not act to his detriment, was assuredly 
of no service to him. Tle prefixed an “ Idea Systematis” to his 
* Expositio"; and the former, which appears to represent bis real 
opinion, differs in arrangement very considerably from the latter. 
Like Gloger, Sundevall in his ideal system separated the true 
Passerines from all other Birds, calling them Volucres ; but he took 
a step further, for he assigned to them the highest rank, wherein 
pa ee ee ee 

1 He says from Oken's Vaturgeschichte für Schulen, published in 
1821, but the division is to be found in that &uthor's earlier Lehrbuch 
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nearly every recent authority agrees with him : out of them, how- 
ever, he chose the Thrushes and Warblers to stand first as his ideal 
" Centrum "—a selection which, though in the opinion of the pre- 
sent writer erroneous, is still largely followed. 


The points at issue between Cuvier and Etienne Geoffroy 
St-Hilaire before mentioned naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of L HERrMINIER, who in 1836 presented to the French 
Academy the results of his researches into the mode of 
growth of that bone which in the adult Bird he had 
already studied to such good purpose. Unfortunately the 
full account of his diligent investigations was never 
published. We can best judge of his labours from an 
abstract printed in the Comptes Rendus (ii. pp. 12-20) 
and reprinted in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles (scr. 
2, vi. pp. 107-115), and from the report upon them by 
Ix1nogE GEOFFROY ST-Hiraing, to whom with others they 
were referred. This report is contained in the Comptes 
Rendus for the following year (iv. pp. 565-574), and is 
very critical in its character. It were useless to conjecture 
why the whole memoir never appeared, as the reporter 
recommended that it should ; but, whether, as he suggested, 
the author's observations failed to establish the theories 
he advanced or not, the loss of his observations in an 
extended form is greatly to be regretted, for no one seems 
to have continued the investigations he began and to 
some extent carried out; while, from his residence in 
Guadeloupe, he had peculiar advantages in studying 
certain types of Birds not generally available, his remarks 
on them could not fail to be valuable, quite irrespective 
of the interpretation he was led to put upon them. 
L'Herminier arrived at the conclusion that, so far from 
there being only two or three ditfereut modes by which 
the process of ossification in the sternum is carried out, 
the number of different modes is very considerable— 
almost each natural group of Birds having its own. The 
principal theory which he hence conceived himself justified 
in propounding was that instead of jive being (as had been 
stated) the maximum number of centres of ossification in 
the sternum, there are no fewer than nine entering into 
the composition of the perfect sternum of Birds in general, 
though im every species some of these nine are wanting, 
whatever be the condition of development at the time of 
examination. These nine theoretical centres or “ pieces ” 
L’Herminier deemed to be disposed in tree transverse 
series (rangées), namely the anterior or “ prosternal,” the 
middle or * mesosternal," and the posterior or ^ metasternal" 
—each series consisting of three portions, one median piece 
and two side-pieces. At the same time he seems, accord- 
ing to the abstract of his memoir, to have made the some- 
what contradictory assertion that sometimes there are 
more than three pieces in each series, and in certain 
groups of Birds as many as six.! It would occupy more 
space than can here be allowed to give even the bricfest 
abstract of the numerous observations which follow the 
statement of his theory and on which it professedly rests. 
They extend to more than a score of natural groups of 
Jrds, and nearly each of them presents some peculiar 
characters. Thus of the first series of pieces he says that 
when all exist they may be developed simultaneously, or 
that the two side-pieces may precede the median, or again 
that the median may precede the side-picees—according 
to the group of Birds, but that the second mode is much 
the commonest. The same variations are observable in 
the second or middle series, but its side-pieces are said to 
exist in all groups of Birds without exception. As to the 
third or posterior series, when it 1s complete the three 
constituent pieces are developed almost simultaneously; 


1 We shall perhaps be justified in assuming that this apparent incon- 
sistency, and others which present theniselves, would be explicable if 
the whole memoir with the necessary illustrations had been published. 
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but its median piece is said often to originate in two, 
which soon unite, especially when the side-pieces are 
wanting. By way of examples of L'Herminier's observa- 


| tions, what he says of the two groups that had been the 


subject of Cuviers and the elder Gcoffroy’s contest may 
be mentioned. In the Ga/finz the five well-known pieces 
or centres of ossification are said to consist of the two 
side-pieces of the second or middle series and the three of 
the posterior. On two occasions, however, there was found 
in addition, what may be taken for a representation of 
the first series, a little “noyau” situated between the 
coracoids—forming the only instance of all three series 
being present in the same Bird. As regards the Ducks, 
L'Herminier agreed with Cuvier that there are commonly 
only two centres of ossification— the side-pieces of the 
middle series; but as these grow to mect one another a 
distinct median “ noyau,” also of the same series, some- 
times appears, which soon forms a connexion with each 
of them. In the Ostrich and its allies no trace of this 
median centre of ossification ever occurs; but with these 
exceptions its existence is invariable in all other Birds. 
Here the matter must be left; but it is undoubtedly a 
subject which demands further investigation, and naturally 
any future investigator of it should consult the abstract cf 
L'Herminiers memoir and the criticisms upon it of the 
younger Geoffroy. 

Hitherto it will have been seen that our present busi- 
ness has lain wholly in Germany and Franee, for, as is 
elsewhere explained, the chief ornithologists of Britain 
were occupying themselves at this time in a very useless 
way—not but that there were several distinguished men 
in this country who were paying due heed at this time to 
the internal structure of Birds, and some excellent descrip- 
tive memoirs on special forms had appeared from their 
pens, to say nothing of more than one general treatise on 
ornithie anatomy.? Yet no one in Dritain seems to have 
attempted to found any scientific arrangement of Birds on 
other than external characters until, in 1837, WiLLIAM 
MACGILLIVRAY issued the first volume of his //istory of 
British Birds, wherein, though professing (p. 19) “ not to 
add a new system to the many already in partial use, or 
that have passed away like their authors," he propounded 
(pp. 16-18) a scheme for classifying the Birds of Europe 
at least founded on a “consideration of the digestive 
organs, which merit special attention, on account, not so 
much of their great importance in the economy of birds, 
as the nervous, vaseular, and other systems are not behind 
them in this respect; but because, exhibiting great diver- 
sity of form and strueture, in accordance with the nature 
of the food, they are more obviously qualified to afford a 
basis for the classification of the numerous species of 
birds" (p. 52). Experience has again and again exposed 
the fallacy of this last conclusion, but it is no disparag- 
ment of its author, writing nearly fifty years ago, to say 
that in this passage, as well as in others that might le 
quoted, he was greater as an anatomist than as a logician. 


2 Sir Richard Owens celebrated article f Aves," in. Todd’s Cyclo- 
padia of Anatomy and Physiology (i. pp. 265-358), appeared in 1936, 
and, as giving a general view of the structure of Birds, needs no praise 
here; but its object was not to establish a classification, or throw light 
especially on systematic arrangement. So far from that being the case, 
its distinguished anthor was content to adopt, as le tells us, the 
arrangement proposed by Kirby in. the Serenth Bridgewater Treatise 
Gi. pp. 445-474), being that, it is true, of an estimable zoologist, but 
of one who had no special knowledge of Ornithology. Indeed it is, 
as the latter says, that of Linnewus, improved by Cuvier, with an 
additional modification of Hliger’s—all these three authors having 
totally ignored any but external characters, Yet it was regarded S as 
being the one which facilitates the expression of the leading anatomical 
differences which obtain in the class of Birds, and which therefore may 
be considered as the most natural.” 
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He was indeed thoroughly grounded in anatomy,! and 
though undoubtedly the digestive organs of Birds have a 
claim to the fullest consideration, yet Macgillivray himself 
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subsequently became aware of the fact that there were | 


several other parts of their structure as important from 
the point of view of classification. He it was, apparently, 
who first detected the essential difference of the organs 
of voiee presented by some of the New-World Passerines 
(subsequently known as Clamatores), and the earliest 
intimation of this seems to be given in his anatomical 
description of the Arkansas Flycatcher, Tyrannus ver ticulis, 
which was published in 1838 (Ornithol. Biography, iv. p. 
425), thongh it must be admitted that he did not—because 
he then could not— perceive the bearing of their difference, 
which was reserved to be shown by the investigation of a 
still greater anatomist, and of one who had fuller facilities 
for research, and thereby almost revolutionized, as will 
presently be mentioned, the views of systematists as to 
this Order of Birds. There is only space here to say that 
the second volume of Macgillivray’s work was published 
in 1839, and the third in 1840; but it was not until 1852 


that the author, in broken health, found an opportunity of | 


issuing the fourth and fifth. His scheme of classification, 
being as before stated partial, need not be given in detail. 
[ts great merit is that it proved the necessity of combin- 
ing another and hitherto much-neglected factor in any 
natural arrangement, though vitiated as so many other 
schemes have been by being based wholly on one class of 
characters. 

But a bolder attempt at classification was that made in 
1838 by BLYTH in the New Series (Mr Charlesworth’s) of 
the Magazine of Natural History (i. pp. 256-268, 314— 
319, 351-361, 420-426, 589-601; iii. pp. 76-84). It 
was limited, however, to what he called Znusessores, being 
the group upon which that name had been conferred by 
Vigors (Trans, Linn, Society, xiv. p. 405) in 1823 (see 
above, p. 15), with the addition, however, of his Raptores, 
and it will be unnecessary to enter into particulars con- 
cerning it, thongh it is as equally remarkable for the insight 
shewn by the author into the structure of Birds as for the 
philosophieal breadth of his view, which comprehends 
almost every kind of character that had been at that time 
brought forward. It is plain that Blyth saw, and perhaps 
he was the first to see it, that Geographical Distribution 
was not unimportant in a ne the affinities and 
differences of natural groups (pp. 258, 259); and, unde- 
terrel by the precepts and practice of the hitherto 
dominant English school of Ornithologists, he declared 
that “anatomy, when aided by every character which the 
manner of propagation, the progressive changes, and other 
physiological data supply, is the only sure basis of classi- 
fication.” THe was quite aware of the taxonomie value of 
the vocal organs of some groups of Birds, presently to be 
especially mentioned, and he had himself ascertained the 
presence and absence of cæca in a not inconsiderable 
number of groups, drawing thence very justifiable infer- 
ences. He knew at least the earlier investigations of 


1 This is not the place to expatiate on Macgillivray's merits ; but the 
writer may perhaps be excused for here uttering the opinion that, after 
Willughby, Macgillivray was the greatest and most original ornitho- 
logical genius save one (who did not live long enough to make liis 
powers widely known) that this island has produced. The exact 
amount of assistance he afforded to Audubon in his Ornithological 
Biography will probably never be ascertained ; but, setting aside ‘fall 
the anatomical descriptions, as well es the sketches by which they are 
sometimes illustrated," that on the latter’s own statement (op. eit. , iv 
Introduction, p. xxiii) are the work of Macgillivray, no impartial 
reader can compare the style in which the /Iistory of British Birds is 
written with that of the Ornithological Biography without recogniz- 
ing the similarity of the two. On this subject some remarks of 
Prof. Cones (Bull. Nutt. Ornithol. Club, 1880, p. 201) may well be 
consulted. 
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L'Herminier, and, though the work of Nitzsch, even if he 
had ever heard of it, must (through ignorance of the 
language in which it was written) have been to him a 
sealed book, he had followed out and extended the hints 
already given by Temminck as to the differences which 
various groups of Birds display in their moult. With all 
this it is not surprising to find, though the fact has been 
generally overlooked, that Blyth’s proposed arrangement 
in many points anticipated conclusions that were subse- 
quently reached, and were then regarded as fresh dis- 
coverics. It is proper to add that at this time the greater 
part of his work was carried on in conjunction with Mr 
BARTLETT, the present Superintendent of the Zoological 
Socicty’s Gardens, and that, without his assistance, Dlyth's 
opportunities, slender as they were compared with those 
which others have enjoyed, must have been still smaller. 
Considering the extent of their materials, which was limited 
to the bodies of such animals as they could obtain from 
dealers and the several menageries that then existed in or 
near London, the progress made in what has since proved 
to be the right direction is very wonderful It is obvious 
that both these investigators had the genius for recognizing 
and interpreting the value of characters ; but their labours 
do not seem to have met with much encouragement ; and 
a general arrangement of the Class laid by Blyth before 
the Zoological Society at this time ? does not appear in its 
publieations, possibly through his neglect to reduce his 
Scheme to writing and deliver it within the prescribed 
period. But even if this were not the case, no one need 
be surprised at the result. The scheme could hardly fail 
to be a crude performance—a fact which nobody would 
know better than its author; but it must have presented 
much that was objectionable to the opinions then generally 
prevalent. Its line to some extent may be partly made 
out—very clearly, for the matter of that, so far as its 
details have been published in the series of papers to 
which reference has been given—and some traces of its 
features are probably preserved in his Catalogue of the 
specimens of Birds in the Museum of the Asiatie Society 
of Bengal, which, after several years of severe labour, 
made its appearance at Caleutta in 1849; but, from the 
time of his arrival in India, the onerous duties imposed 
upon Blyth, together with the want of sufficient books of 
reference, seem to have hindered him from seriously con- 
tinuing his former researches, which, interrupted as they 
were, and born ont of due time, had no appreciable effect 


on the views of systematizers generally. 

Next mnst be noticed a serivs of short treatises communicated 
by Jonaxx Friepricn Branvt, between tle years 1826 and 1839, 
to the Academy of Sciences of St Petersburg, and published in its 
Mémoires. Inthe year last mentioned the greater part of these 
was separately issued under the title of Beiträge zur Kenntniss 
der Naturgesehiehte der Vogel. Herein the author first assigned 
anatomical reasons for rearranging the Order Anseres of Linneus 
and Natetores of Illiger, who, so long before as 1811, had proposed 
a new distribution of it into six Familics, the definitions of which, 
as was his wont, he had drawn from external characters ouly. 
Brandt now retained very nearly the same arrangement as his 
predecessor ; but, notwithstanding that he could trust to the 
firmer foundation of internal framew ork, he took at least two retro- 
grade steps. First he failed to see the great structural diffe:ence 
between the Penguins (which llliger "had plaeed as a group, 
Tmpennes, of equal rank to his other Families) and the Auks, 
Divers, and Grebes, Pygopodes—combining all of them to form a 
“Typus ? (to use his term) Urinatores ; and secondly he admitted 
among the Vatatores, though as a distinet “Typus” Podotda, the 
genera Podoa and Fulica, which are now known to belong to the 
Rallidy—the latter indeed (see Coor, vol. vi. p. 341) being but 
very slightly removed from the Moon-men (vol. xvi. p. 808). At 
the same time he oe the error made by llliger in associating 
the PHALAROvES (7.2.) with these forms, rightly declaring their 


zm abstract is contained in the Minute-book of the Scientific 
Meetings of the Zoological Society, 26th June and 10th July 1838. 
The Class was to contain fifteen Orders, but only three were dealt 
with in any detail. 
Nv. 
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relationship to Tringa (see SANDPIPER), a point of order which 
other systematists were long in admitting. On the whole Brandt's 
labours were of no small service in asserting the principle that con- 
sideration must be paid to osteology : for his position was such as 
to gain more attention to his views than some of his less favourably 
placed brethren had succeeded in doing. 

In the same year (1839) auother slight advance was made in the 
classifieation of the true Passerines, — KEysEnLING and BLASIUS 
briefly pointed out in the Archiv für Naturgeschichle (v. pp. 332-834) 
that, while all the other Birds provided with perfect song-museles 
hal the ‘ "planta" or hind part of the ‘ tarsus” covered "with two 
long and undivided horny plates, the Laus (vol. xiv. p. 316) had 
this part divided by many transverse sutures, $o as to he sentellated 
behind as well as in front; just as is the case in many of the 
Passerines which have not the singing-apparatus, and also in the 
Hoorok (vol. xii. p. 154. The importanee of this singular but 
superficial departure from the normal strueture has been so need- 
lessly exagger Heal as a character that at the present time its value 
is apt to be unduly depreciated. In so large and so homogeneous 
a group as that of the true Passerines, a constant character of this 
kind is not to be despised as a practical mode of separating the 
Birds which possess it ; and, more than this, it would appear that 
the discovery thus announced was the immediate means of leading 
to a series of investigations of a much more important and lasting 
nature—those of Johannes Müller to be presently mentioned. 

Again we must recur to that indefatigable and most 
original investigator NiTZsCH, who, having never inter- 
mitted his study of the partieular subject of his first. con- 
tribution to scienee, long ago noticed, in 1833 brought 
out at Halle, where he was Professor of Zoology, an essay 
with the title Pterylographie Avium Pars prior, It seems 
that this was issued as much with the object of inviting 
assistance from others in view of future labours, since the 
materials at his disposal were comparatively seanty, as 
with that of making known the results to which his 
researches had already led him. Indeed he only com- 
munieated copies of this essay to a few friends, and 
examples of it are comparatively searce. Moreover, he 
stated subsequently that he thereby hoped to exeite other 
naturalists to share with him the investigations he was 
making on a subject which had hitherto escaped notice or 
had been wholly neglected, since he considered that he 
had proved the disposition of the feathered traets in the 
plumage of Birds to be the means of furnishing characters 
for the discrimination of the various natural groups as 
significant and important as they were new and un- 
expected.! There was no need for us here to quote this 
essay in its chronological place, since it dealt only with 
the generalities of the subject, and did not enter upon any 
systematic details. These the author reserved for a second 
treatise which he was destined never to complete. He 
kept on diligently collecting materials, and as he did so 


! Ft is still a prevalent belief among neariy all persons but well- 
informed ornithologists, that feathers grow almost uniformly over the 
whol: surface of a Bird’s body ; some indeed are longer and some are 
shorter, but that is about all the difference perceptible to most people. 
It is the easiest thing for anybody to satisfy himself that this, except 
in a few cases, is altogether an erroneous supposition. In all but a 
small number of forms the feathers are produced in very definite clumps 
or tracts, called hy Nitzsch pleryle (arepdv, penna, An, sylva), a rather 
fanciful term it is true, but one to which no objection can be taken, 
Between these pleryle are spaces bare of feathers, which he named 
apteria. Before Nitzsch's time the only men who seein to have noticed 
this fact were the great Jolin Hunter and the accurate Macartney. But 
the observations of the former on the subject were not given tu the world 
until 1836, when Sir R. Owen introduced them into his Catalogue of 
the Museum of the College of Surgeons in London (vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 
311), and therein is no indication of the fact having a taxonomical 
bearing. Thesame may be said of Macariney’s remarks, which, though 
subsequent in point of time, were published earlier, namely, in 1819 
(Rees’s Cyclopaxlia, xiv., art. “ Feathers”). Ignorance of this simple 
fact has led astray many celebrated painters, among them Sir Edwin 


Landseer, whose pictures of Birds nearly always shew an unnatural | 


representation of the plumage that at once betrays itself to the trained 


eye, though of course it is not perceived by spectators generally. who | 


rezard only the correctness of attitude and force of expression, which 
in that artist's work commonly leave little to be desired. Every 
draughtsman of Birds to be successful should study the plan on which 
their feathers are disposed, 
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` was constrained to modify some of the statements he had 


published. lle consequently fell into a state of doubt, 
and before he could make up his niind on. some questions 
which he deemed important he was overtaken by death.? 
Then his papers were handed over to his friend and suc- 
cessor Prof. Burmeister, now and for many years past of 
Buenos Aires, who, with much skill elaborated from 
them the excellent work known as Nitzsch’s Pterylo- 
graphie, which was published at Ilalle in 1840. There 
can be no doubt that Prof. Durmeister (fortunately yet 
spared to us) discharged his editorial duty with the 
most conscientious serupulosity ; but, from what has been 
just said, it is certain that there were important points 
on which Nitzsch was as yet undecided— some of 
them perhaps of which no trace appeared in his manu- 
seripts, and therefore as in every case of works posthum- 
ously published, unless {as 1 rarely happens) they have 

received their author's “imprimatur,” they cannot be 
implicitly trusted as the expression of his final views. It 
would consequently be unsafe to ascribe positively all that 
appears in this volume to the result of Nitzsel’s mature 
consideration. Moreover, as Prof. Burmeister states in 
his preface, Nitzsch by no means regarded the natural 
sequence of groups as the highest problem of the system- 
atist, but rather their correet limitation. Again the 
arrangement followed in the Pterylographie was of course 


. based on pterylographical considerations, and we have its 


' abolished. 


author's own word for it that he was persuaded that the 
limitation of natural groups could only be attained by the 
most assiduous research into the species of which they are 
composed from every point of view. The combination 
of these three facts will of itself explain some defects, or 
even retrogressions, observable in Nitzsch’s later systematic 
work when compared with that whieh he had formerly 
done. On the other hand some manifest improvements 
are introdneed, and the abundanee of details into which 
he enters in his Pterylographie render it far more instruc- 
tive and valuable than the older performance. As an 
abstract of that has already been given, it may be 
sufficient here to point out the chief changes made in his 
newer arrangement. To begin with, the three great 
sections of Aerial, Terrestrial, and Aquatic Birds are 
The ^ Acetpitres" are divided into two gr oups, 
Diurnal and Nocturnal; but the first of these divisions is 
separated into three scetions :—(1) the Vultures of the 
New World, (2) those of the Old World, and (3) the 
genus Falco of Linneus. The “Passerine,” that is to 
say, the true Passeres, are split into eight Families, not 
wholly with judgment ;? but of their taxonomy more is 
to be said presently. Then a new Order “ Picarie " 
instituted for the reception of the Macrochires, Cuculinw, 
Picing, Psittacine, and Amphibolw of his old arrangement, 
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|! to which are added three! others-— Coprimulgine, Todide, 
‘and Lipoglosse-—the last consisting of the genera Buceros, 


The association of ul/eedo with the 


Upupa, and Alcedo, 


2 Though not relating exactly to our present theme, it wonld he 
improper to dismiss Nitzsch's name without reference to his extra- 
ordinary labonrs in investigating the insect and other external parasites 
of Dirds, a subject which as regards British species was subsequently 
elaborated by DENNY in his Monographia Anoplurorum Britannim 


| (1842) and in his Hist of the specimens of British Anoplura in the col- 


leetion of the British Museum. 

3 A short essay by Nitzsch on the general structure of the Passerines, 
written, it is said, in 1836, was published in 1562 (Zeitschr. Ges. 
Naturwissenschaft, xix. pp. 889-408). It is probably to this essay 
that Prof. Burmeister refers iu the Pterylographie (p. 102, note ; 
English translation, p. 72, note) as forming the basis of the article 
“ Pusserine " which he contributed to Ersch and Gruber's Ancyklo- 
pädie (sect. ii. bd xiii pp. 129-144), and published before the 
Plerylographiv. 

4 By the numbers prefixed it would look as if there should be four 
new members cf this Order ; but that seems to be due rather to a slip 


| of the pen or to a printer’s error. 


Bur- 
meister. 
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other two is no doubt a misplacement, but the alliance of | 
Bueeros to Upupa, already suggested by Gould and Blyth | 
in 1838! (Mag. Nat. History, ser. 2, ii. pp. 422 and 589), 
though apparently unnatural, has been corroborated by 
many later systematizers; and taken as a whole the estab- 
lishment of the Picariæ was certainly a commendable pro- 
ceeding. For the rest there is only one considerable 
change, and that forms the greatest blot on the whole 
scheme. Instead of recognizing, as before, a Subclass in 
the Zatite of Merrem, Nitzsch now reduced them to the 
rank of an Order under the name “ Plutysterne,” placing 
them between the * Gallinacee " and “ Gralle,” though 
admitting that in their pterylosis they differ from all other 
Birds, in ways that he is at great pains to describe, in each 
of the four genera examined by him—<Séruthio, Phea, 
Deomeus, and Casuarius? Tt is significant that notwith- 
standing this he did not figure the pterylosis of any one 
of them, and the thought suggests itself that, though his 
editor assures us he had convinced himself that the group 
must be here shoved in (eingeschoben is the word used), 
the intrusion is rather due to the necessity which Nitzsch, 


in common with most men of his time (the Quinarians 
excepted), felt for deploying the whole series of Birds into 
line, in which case the proceeding may be defensible on 
the score of convenience. The extraordinary merits of 
this book, and the admirable fidelity to his principles 
whieh Prof. Durmeister shewed in the difficult task of 
editing it, were unfortunately overlooked for many years, 
and perhaps are not sufliciently recognized now. Even in 
Germany, the author's own country, there were few to 
notiee seriously what is certainly one of the most remark- 
able works ever published on the science, much less to 
pursue the investigations that had been so laboriously 
begun. Andreas Wagner, in his report on the progress 
of Ornithology, as might be expected from such a man as 
he was, placed the Pterylographie at the summit of those 
publications the appearance of which he had to record for the 
years 1839 and 1840, stating that for “ Systematik " it was 
of the greatest importance. On the other hand Oken (Zsis, 
1842, pp. 391-391), though giving a summary of Nitzsch’s 
results and classifieation, was more sparing of his praise, and 
prefaced his remarks by asserting that he could not refrain 
from laughter when he looked at the plates in Nitzsch's 
work, since they reminded him of the plueked fowls 
hanging in a poulterer’s shop—it might as well be urged 
as an objection to the plates in many an anatomical book 
that they called to mind a butcher's—and goes on to say 
that, as the author always had the luck to engage in 
researches of which nobody thought, so had he the luck 
to print them where nobody sought them. In Sweden 


1 This association is one of the most remarkable in the whole series 
of Blyth’s remarkable papers on elassitication in the volume eited above. 
Ile states that Gould suspected the alliance of these two forms “ from 
external structure and habits alone ;” otherwise one might suppose that 
he had obtained an intimation to that effect on one of his Continental 
journeys. Blyth “arrived at the same conclusion, however, by a different 
train of investigation,” and this is beyond doubt. 

* We does not mention .f{plerya, at that time so little known on the 
Continent. 

3 Some exense is to be made for thisneglect. Nitzsch had of course 
exhausted all the forms of Birds commonly to be obtained, and speci- 
mens of the less common forms were too valuable from the curator's or 
collector's point of view to be subjected to a. treatment that might end | 
in their destruction, Yet it is said, on good authority, that Nitzseli 
had the patience so to manipulate the skins of many rare species that 
he was able to asecriain the characters of their pterylosis by the inspec- 
tion of their inside only, without in any way damaging them for the 
ordinary purpose of a museum. Nor is this surprising when we eon- 
sider the marvellous skill of Continental and expecially German taxi- 
dermists, many of whom have elevated their profession to a height of 
art inconceivable to most Englishmen, who are ouly aequainted with 
the miserable mockery of Nature which is the most sublime result of all 
but a few “ bird-stuffers,” 

4 Archiv für Naturgeschichte, vii. 2, pn. 60, 61. 
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Sundevall, withont aceepting Nitzsch’s views, accorded 
them a far more appreciative greeting in his annual reports 
for 1840-42 (i. pp. 152-160); but of course in England 
and Franee? nothing was known of them beyond the 
seantiest notice, generally taken at second hand, in two or 
three publications. Thanks to Mr Selater, the Ray Society 
was induced to publish, in 1867, an excellent translation 
by Mr Dallas of Nitzsch’s Zterylography, and thereby, 
however tardily, justice was at length rendered by British 


ornithologists to one of their greatest foreign brethren.® 
The treatise of KrEsstER on the osteology of Birds’ feet, published 


| in the Bulletin of the Moscow Society of Naturalists for 1541, next 


elaims a few words, though its seope is rather to shew differences 
than aflinities ; but treatment of that kind is undonbtedly useful 
at times in indicating that alliances generally admitted are 
uunatural; and this is the case here, for, following Cuvier's 
method, the author's researches prove the artificial character of 
some of its associations. While furnishing —almost unconsciously, 
however —additioual evidence for overthrowing that classification, 
there is, nevertheless, no attempt made to construct a better one ; 
and the elaborate tables of dimensions, both absolute and pro- 


| portional, suggestive as is the whole tendency of the author's 


observations, seem not to lead to any very practical result, thongh 
the systematist’s uced to look beneath the integument, even in 
parts that are so comparatively little hidden as Birds’ feet, is once 
more made beyond all question apparent. 

Tt has already been mentioned that MAcGILLIVRAY con- 
tributed to Audubon’s Ornithological Biography a series of 
descriptions of some parts of the anatomy of American 

sirds, from subjects supplied to him by that enthusiastic 
naturalist, whose zeal and prescience, it may be called, in 
this respect merits all praise. Thus he (prompted very 
likely by Maegillivray) wrote :—“ I believe the time to be 
approaching when much of the results obtained from the 
inspection of the exterior alone will be laid aside; when 
museums filled with stuffed skins will be considered 
insuflicient to afford a knowledge of birds; and when the 
student will go forth, not only to observe the habits and 
haunts of animals, but to preserve specimens of them to 
be carefully dissected " (Ornith. Biography, iv., Introdue- 
tion, p. xxiv). As has been stated, the first of this series 
of anatomical deseriptions appeared in the fourth volume 
of his work, published in 1838, but they were continued 
until its completion with the fifth volume in the following 
year, and the whole was incorporated into what may be 
termed its second edition, Zhe Birds of America, which 
appeared between 1810 and 1844 (see p. 11). Among 
the many species whose anatomy Maegillivray thus partly 
described from autopsy were at least half a dozen * of those 
now referred to the Family Zyrannidæ (see KiNG-BIRD, 
vol. xiv. p. 80), but then included, with many others, ac- 
cording to the irrational, vague, and rudimentary notions of 
classification of the time, in what was termed the Family 
“ Muscicupine.” In all these species he found the vocal 
organs to differ essentially in structure from those of other 
Birds of the Old World, which we now call Passerine, or, 
to be still more precise, Oseinian. But by him these last 
were most arbitrarily severed, dissociated from their allies, 
and wrongly combined with other forms by no means 
nearly related to them (Brit, Birds, i. pp. 17, 18) which 


5 In 1836JAcQvrMINGcommunieated to the French Academy (Comptes 
endus, ii. pp. 374, 875, and 472) some observations on the order in 
which feathers are disposed on the body of Birds ; but, however general 
may have been the seope of his investigations, the portion of them 
published refers only to the Crow, and there is no mention made of 
Nitzsch’s former work. 

6 The Ray Society had the good fortune to obtain the ten original 
eopper-plates, all but one drawn by the author himself, wherewith the 
work was illustrated. It is only to be regretted that the Society did 
not also stick to the quarto size in which it appeared, for by issuing 
their English version in folio they needlessly put an impediment in tlie 
way of its common and convenient use. 

* These are, according to modern nomenclature, Tyrannus caroli- 
nensis and (as before mentioned) 7. verticalis, Myiarchus crinitus, 
Aeyornis fuscus, Contopus virens, and Empidonax acadieus. 
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he also examined ; and he practically, though not literally,! 
asserted the truth, when he said that the general struc- 
ture, but especially the muscular appendages, of the lower 
larynx was “similarly formed in all other birds of this 
family" described in Audubon's work. Macgillivray did 
not, however, assign to this essential difference any 
systematie value. Indeed he was so much prepossessed 
in favour of a classification based on the structure of the 
digestive organs that he could not bring himself to con- 
sider vocal muscles to be of much taxonomic use, and it 
was reserved to JoOUANNES MULLER to point out that the 
contrary was the fact. This the great German compara- 
tive anatomist did in two communications to the Academy 
of Sciences of Berlin, one on the 26th June 1845 and the 
other on the 14th May 1846, which, having been first 
briefly published in the Academy’s .Monatsbericht, were 
afterwards printed in full, and illustrated by numerous 
figures, in its Abhandlungen, though in this latter and 
complete form they did not appear in public until 1847. 
This very remarkable treatise forms the groundwork of 
almost all later or recent researches in the comparative 
anatomy and consequent arrangement of the Pusseres, and, 
though it is certainly not free from imperfections, many of 
them, it must be said, arise from want of material, not- 
withstanding that its author had command of a mnch 
more abundant supply than was at the disposal of Nitzsch. 
Carrying on the work from the anatomical point at which 
he had left it, correcting his errors, and utilizing to the 
fullest extent. the observations of. Keyserling and Blasius, 
to which reference has already been made, Müller, though 
hampered by mistaken notions of which he seems to have 
been unable to rid himself, propounded a scheme for the 
classification of this group, the general truth of which has 
been admitted by all his successors, based, as the title of 
nis treatise expressed, on the hitherto unknown different 
types of the vocal organs in the Passerines. He freely 
recognized the prior discoveries of, as he thought, 
Audubon, though really, as has sinee been ascertained, of 
Maegillivray ; but Müller was able to perceive their system- 
atic value, which Macgillivray did not, and taught others 
to know it. At the same time Müller shewed himself, his 
power of discrimination notwithstanding, to fall behind 
Nitzsch in one very crucial point, for he refused to the 
latter’s Picari the rank that had been claimed for them, 
and imagined that the groups associated under that name 


formed but a third “ Tribe ”— Picurii—of a great Order | 


Tnsessores, the others being (1) the Osrines or Polymyodi 
—the Singing Birds by emphasis, whose inferior larynx 
was endowed with the full number of five pairs of song- 
muscles, and (2) the Tracheophones, composed of some 
South-American Families, Looking on Miiller’s labours 
as we now can, we see that such errors as he committed 
are chiefly due to his want of special knowledge of 


Ornithology, combined with the absence in several 
instances of sufficient materials for investigation, Nothing 


whatever is to be said against the composition of his first 


and second “ Tribes”; but the third is an assemblage still 


more heterogeneous than that which Nitzsch brought 


together under a name so like that of Müller—for the | 


fact must never be allowed to go out of sight that the 
extent of the Piecaric of the latter is not at all that of the 
Picarie of the former.? For instance, Müller places in his 


1 Not literally, because a few other forms such as the genera Polio- 
ptila and Ptilogonys, now known to have no relation to the Tyrannidw, 


were included, though these forms, it would seem, had never been dis- | 


sected by him. On the other hand he declares that the American 
Redstart, Muscicapa, or, as it now stands, Selophaga ruticitla, when 
young, has its vocal organs like the rest—an extraordinary statement 
which is worthy the attention of the many able American ornithologists, 

2 Tt is not needless to point out this fine distinetion, for more than 
one medern author would seem to have overiooked it. 
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third “ Tribe” the group which he called A mpelide, mean- 
ing thereby the peculiar forms of South America that are 
now considered to be more properly named Cotiugida, and 
herein he was clearly right, while Nitzsch, who (misled by 
their supposed affinity to the genus ;fmpelis— peculiar to 
the Northern Hemisphere, and a purely Passerine form) 
had kept them among his Pusserinw, was as clearly wrong. 
But again Müller made his third “Tribe” Picarii also to 
contain the Zyrennido, of which mention has just been 
made, though it is so obvious as now to be generally 
admitted that they have no very intimate relationship to 
the other Families with which they are there associated. 
There is no need here to criticize more minutely his pro- 
jected arrangement, and it must be said that, notwithstand- 
ing his researches, he seems to have had some misgivings 
that, after all, the separation of the Jrsessores into those 
“Tribes” might not be justifiable, At any rate he wavered 
in his estimate of their taxonomie value, for he gave an 
alternative proposal, arranging all the genera in a single 
series, a proceeding in those days thought not only defens- 
ible and possible, but desirable or even requisite, though 
now utterly abandoned. Just as Nitzsch had Jaboured 
under the disadvantage of never having any example of 
the abnormal Zusseres of the New World to dissect, and 
therefore was wholly ignorant of their abnormality, so 
Müller never suceeded in getting hold of an example of 
the genus Pitta for the same purpose, and yet, acting on 
the elew furnished by Keyserling and Blasius, he did not 
hesitate to predict that it would be found to fill one of 
the gaps he had to leave, and this to some extent it has 
been sinee proved to do. 

The result of all this is that the Oscínes or true P'asseres ave 
found to be a group in whieh the voeal organs not only attain the 
greatest perfection, but are nearly if not quite as uniform in their 
structure as is the sternal apparatus ; while at the same time each 
set of characters is wholly unlike that whieh exists in any other 
group of Birds. In nearly all Birds the inferior larynx, or syrinx, 
which is, as proved long ago hy the experiments of Cuvier, the seat 
of their voeal powers, is at the bottom of the trachea or windpipe, 
and is formed hy the more or less firm union of several of the bory 
rings of which that tube is eomposed. In the Rattitie, the genus 


| Rhea exeepted, and in one group of Carinate, the American 


Vultures Cathartide, but therein it is believed only, there is no 
special modification of the trachea into a syrinx ;? Imt usually, at 
a little distance froin the lungs, the trachea is somewhat enlarged, 
and here is founda thicker and stouter bony ring, which is bisected 
axially by a sepium or partition extending from behind forwards, 
and thus dividing the pipe,? each half of which swells out below the 
ring and then rapidly contracts to enter the lung on its own side. 
The halves of the pipe thus formed are the bronchi, tubes whose 
inner side is flattened and composed of the membrana lpnpeiri- 
formis, on the change of form and length of which some of the 
varieties of intonation depend, while the outer and enrved side is 
supported hy bony lialf-hoo] s, connected hy membrane just as are 
tlie entire hoops of the upper part of the trachea. The whole cf 
this apparatus is extremely flexible, and is controlled by muscles, 
the real vocal museles of which mention has previously been so 
frequently made. These vary in number in different groups of 
Birds, and reach their maximum in the Osezies, which have always 
five pairs, or even more according to some authorities? But sup- 
posing five to he the number of pairs, as it is generally allowed to 
he in this group of them, two pairs have a common origin about 
the middle of the trachea, aud, descending on its outside, divide at 
a short distance above the lower end of the tube ; one of them, the 


3 See BIRDS, vol 1i. p. 726; but a Forbes, Proc. ool. Society, 
1881, pp. 778, 788. 

3 Ina few forms belonging to the Spherisedd and Procellariida’, 
this sepéum. is prolonged upwards, to what purpose is of course 
unknown, On the other hand, the Parrots have no septum (see BIRDS, 
ul supra). 

5 Sce BIRDS, vol. iii, p. 726. 
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on each side and is attaehed to the sternum.! The fourth pair, the | 
tensores posteriores breves, is the smallest of all, and, arising near 
the middle of the lower end of the trachea, has its fibres inserted 
on the extremity of the first of the incomplete rings of the bronchi. 
The fifth pair, the teusores anteriores, originates like the last from 
the middle of the trachea, but is somewhat larger and thieker, 
appearing as though made up of several small muscles in close | 
contact, and by some ornithotomists is believed to be of a eom- 
posite nature. Its direetion is obliquely downward and forward, 
and, attached by a broad base to the last ring of the trachea and 
cartilage immediately below, reaches the first or second of the half- 
rings of the bronchi—in the normal Osceines at their extremity; 
but, in another section of that group, which it will be necessary to 
mention later, it is found. to be attached to their middle. There 
is no question of its being by the action of the syringeal muscles 
just deseribed that the expansion of the bronchi, both as to length 
and diameter, is controlled, and, as thereby the sounds uttered by 
the Bird are modilied, they are properly called the Song-muscles. 
It must not be supposed that the museles just defined | 
were first diseovered by Miiller; on the contrary they had 
been deseribed long before, and by many writers on the 
anatomy of Birds. To say nothing of foreigners, or the 
authors of general works on the subject, an excellent 
account of them had been given to the Linnean Society 
by YARRELL in 1829, and published with claborate figures 
in its Zransactions (xvi. pp. 305-321, pls. 17, 18), an 
abstract of which was subsequently given in the article 
“Raven” in his ZZistory of British Birds, and Maegillivray 
also deseribed and figured them with the greatest accuracy 
ten years later in his work with the same title (11. pp. 21-37, 
pls x.-xiL) while Blyth and Nitzseh had (as already 
mentioned) seen some of their value in classification. But 
Müller has the inerit of clearly outstriding liis predecessors, 
and with his aceustomed perspicuity made the way even 
plainer for his sueeessors to see than he himself was able 
to see it. What remains to add is that the extraordinary 
celebrity of its author aetually procured for the first 
portion of his researches notice in England (Ann. Nat. 
History, xvii. p. 199), though it must be confessed not 
then to any praetical purpose; but more than thirty years 
after there appeared an English translation of his treatise 
by Prof. Jetfrey Bell, with an appendix by Garrod con- 
taining a summary of the latter's own continuation of the 
same line of research, and thus onee more Mr Selater, for 
it was at his instigation that the work was undertaken, 
had the satisfaction of rendering proper tribute to one 
who by his investigations had so materially advanced the 
study of Ornithology.? 
It is now necessary to revert to the year 1842, in which Dr 
Corxay of Rochefort communicated to the Freneh Academy of 
Sciences a memoir on a new Classification of Birds, of which, how- 
ever, nothing but a notice has been preserved (Comptes Rendus, 
xiv. p. 164). Two years later this was followed by a second contri- 
bution from him on the same subject, and of this only an extract 
appeared in the official organ of the Aeademy (ut supra, xvi. pp. 
94, 95), though an abstract was inserted in one seientifie journal 
(L fnstitut, xii. p. 21), and its first portion in another (Journal des 
Dé-ourvertes, V. p. 250), The Revue Zoologique for 1847 (pp. 360-369) 
contained tlie whole, and enabled naturalists to eonsider the merits 
of the authors project, which was to found a new Classifieation of 
3irds on the form of the anterior palatal bones, which he deelared 
to be subjected more evidently than any other to certain fixed laws. 


parts that offer characters fit for the methodical arrangement of 
Jirds, but it is in regard to the anterior palatal bone that they 
unquestionably offer the most evidence. In the evolution of these 
laws Dr Cornay had most laudably studied, as his observations 
prove, a vast number of different types, and the upshot of his whole 
lnbours, though not very clearly stated, was such as to wholly sub- 
vert the classification at that time generally adopted by Freneh 
ornithologists. Ile of course knew the investigations of L’Herminier 
and De Blainville on sternal formation, and he also seems to have 
been aware of some pterylological differences exhibited by Birds— 
whether those of Nitzsch or those of Jacquemin is not stated. ‘True 
it is the latter were never published in full, but it is quite eonceiv- 
able that Dr Cornay may have known their drift. De that as it 
may, he declares that characters drawn from the sternum or the 
pelvis—hitherto deemed to be, next to the bones of the head, the 
most important portions of the Dird's framework—are scareely 
worth more, from a classifieatory point of view, than characters 
drawn from the bill or thelegs ; while pterylologieal considerations, 
together with many others to which some systematists had attached 
more or less importance, ean only assist, and apparently must never 
be taken to control, the force of evidence furnished by this bone of 
all bones—the anterior palatal. 

That Dr Cornay was on the brink of making a discovery of con- 
siderable merit will by and by appear; but, with every disposition 
to regard his investigations favourably, it cannot be said that he 
accomplished it. No account need be taken of the eritieism which 
denominated his attempt “ unphilosophical and one-sided,” nor does 
it signify that his proposals either attraeted no attention or were 
generally received with indifference. Such is commonly the fate 
of any deep-seated reform of classification proposed by a compara- 
tively unknown man, unless it happen to possess some extraordinarily 
taking qnalities, or be explained with an abundance of pictorial 
illustration. This was not the case here. Whatever proofs Dr 
Cornay may have had to satisfy himself of his being on the right 
track, these proofs were not adduced in sullicient number nor 
arranged with sufficient skill to persuade a somewhat still-necked 
generation of the truth of his views—for it was a generation whose 
leaders, in Franee at any rate, looked with suspicion upon any 


one who professed to go beyond the bounds whieh the genius of 
, Cuvier had been unable to overpass, and regarded the notion of 


upsetting any of the positions maintained by him as verging 
almost upon profanity. Moreover, Dr Cornay's scheme was not 
given to the world with any of those adjuncts that not merely 
please the eye but are in many cases neeessary, for, though on 
a subjeet which required for its proper comprehension a series of 
plates, it made even its final appearance unadorned by a single ex- 
planatory figure, and in a journal, respectable and well-known in- 
deed, but one not of the highest scientific rank. Add to all this 
that its author, in his summary of the practical results of his in- 
vestigations, committed a grave sin in the eyes of rigid systematists 
hy ostentatiously arranging the names of the forty types which he 
seleeted to prove his case wholly without order, and without any 
intimation of the greater or less affinity any one of them might bear 
to the rest. That sueeess should attend a scheme so inconclusively 
elaborated could not be expected. 

The same year which saw the promulgation of the crude seheme 


| just described, as well as the publication of the final researches of 


; 3 i ae | 
These laws, as formulated by him, are that (1) there is a coincidence 


of form of the anterior palatal and of the cranium in Birds of the 
same Order; (2) there is a likeness between the anterior palatal 
bones in Birds of the same Order; (8) there are relations of likeness 
between the anterior palatal bones in groups of Birds which are 
near to one another. These laws, he added, exist in regard to all 


Müller, witnessed also another attempt at the classification of Birds, 
much more limited indeed in scope, but, so far as it went, regarded 
hy most ornithologists of the time as almost final in its operation. 
Under the vague title of “ Ornithologische Notizen " Prof. Cabanis 
of Berlin contributed to the Arehiv für Naturgeschichte (xiii. 1, 
pp. 186-256, 808-352) an essay in two parts, wherein, following 
the researches of Müller? on the syrinx, in the course of which 
a correlation had been shewn to exist between the whole or divided 
condition ol the planta or hind part of the * tarsns," first noticed, 
as has been said, by Keyserling and Blasius, and the presence ov 
absence of the perfeet song-apparatus, the younger author found an 


. agreement which seemed almost invariable in this respect, and he 


also pointed ont that the planta of the different groups of Birds in 
which it is divided is divided in different modes, the mode of division 
being generally charaeteristic of the group. Such a coincidence of 
the internal and external features of Birds was naturally deemed a 
discovery of the greatest value by those ornithologists who thought 
most highly of the latter, and it was unquestionably of no little 
practical utility. Further examination also revealed the fact * that 


! According to Blyth (Mey. Nat. History, ser. 2, ii. p. 264), 
Yarrell aseertained that this pair of muscles was wanting in ‘the 
mina genus" (qu. Gracula?), a statement that requires attention 
cither for eontirmation or contradiction. 

? The title of the English translation is Johunnces Müller oa Certain 
Variations in the Vocal. Organs of the Pusseres that have hitherto ' 
escuped notice, lt was published at Oxford in 1878. By some 
unaccountable accident, the date of the original communication to the 
DUM of Berlin is wrongly printed. It has been rightly given 
above 


3 On the other hand, Müller makes several references to the labours 
of Prof. Cabanis. The investigations of both authors must have 


, been proceeding simultaneously, and it matters little which actually 


appeared first. 

i This seems to have been made known by Prof. Cabanis the 
preceding year to the Gesellschaft der Naturforschendcr Freunde 
(cf. Müller, Stimmorganen der Pusserinen, p. 65). Of course the 
variation to which the number of primaries was subject had not 
escaped the observation of Nitzseh, but he had scarcely used it as a 
elassifieatory character. 
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in certain groups the number of “ primaries,” or quill-feathers grow- 
ing from the manus or distal segment of the wing, formed another 
characteristic easy of observation. In the Oseines or Polymyodi of 
Müller the number was either nine or ten—and if the latter the 
outermost of them was generally very small. In two of the other 
groups of which Prof. Cabanis especially treated —groups which had 
been hitherto more or less confounded with the Oscincs—the number 
of primaries was invariably ten, and the ontermost of them was 
comparatively large. This observation was also hailed as tlie dis- 
covery of a fact of extraordinary importanee ; and, from the results 
of these investigations, taken altogether, Ornithology was declared 
by Sundevall, undoubtedly a man who had a right to speak with 
authority, to have made greater progress than had been achieved 
since the days of Cuvier. The final disposition of the “Subclass 
Inscssores "—4ll the perching Birds, that is to say, which are neither 
Birds-of-Prey nor Pigeons— proposed by Prof. Cabanis, was into 
four “ Orders," as follows : — 

l. Oscines, equal to Miiller’s group of the same name ; 

2. Clamatores, being a majority of that division of the Picaria 
of Nitzsch, so called by Andreas Wagner, in 1841,? which have 
their feet normally constructed ; 

3. Strisores, a group now separated from the Clamatores of 


Wagner, and containing those forms which have their feet abnor- : 


mally constructed; and 

4. Scansores, being the Grimpeurs of Cuvier, the Zygodactyli of 
several other systematists. 

The lirst of these fonr “ Orders" had been already indefeasibly 
established as one perfectly natural, but respecting its details more 
must presently be said. The remaining three are now seen to he 
obviously artificial associations, and the second of them, Clanatores, 
in particular, containing a very heterogeneous assemblage of forms : 
but it must be borne in mind that the internal structure of some of 
them was at that time still more imperfectly known than now. 
Yet even then enough had been ascertained to have saved what are 
now recognized as the Families Zudide and Tyrannidæ from being 
placed as “Subfamilies” in the same “ Family Colopteridæ”; aud 
several other instances of unharmonious combination in this “Order” 
might be adduced were it worth while to partienlarize them. More 
than that, it would not be difficult to shew, only the present is not 
exactly the place for it, that some groups or Families which in 
reality are not far distant from one another are distributed, owing 
to the dissimilarity of their external characters, throughont these 
three Orders. Thus the Podarginæ are associated with the Coraciidæ 
under the head Clameatores, while the Cuprimulgide, to which they 
are clearly most allied, if they do not form part of that Family 
(GoATSUCKER, vol x. p. 711), are placed with the Sérisorcs ; and 
again the Musophagidæ also stand as Strisorcs, while the Cuculida, 
whieh modern systematists think to be their nearest relations, are 
considered to be Scansores. 


But to return to the Oseines, the arrangement of which 
in the classification now under review has been deemed its 
greatest merit, and consequently has beeu very generally 
followed. That by virtue of the perfection of their vocal 
organs, and certain other properties— though some of 
these last have perhaps never yet been made clear enough 
—they should stand at the head of the whole Class, may 
here be freely admitted, but the respective rank assigned 
to the various component Families of the group is certainly 


them. 


open to question, and to the present writer seems, in the : 


methods of several systematists, to be based upon a fallacy. 
This respective rank of the different Families appears to 
have been assigned on the principle that, since by reason 
of one character (namely, the more complicated structure 
of their syrinx) the Oseines form a higher group than the 
Clamatores, therefore all the concomitant features which 
the former possess and the latter do not must be equally 
indicative of superiority. Now one of the features in 
which most of the Oscines differ from the lower “ Order” 
is the having a more or less undivided plunta, and accord- 
ingly it has been assumed that the Family of Oscines in 
which this modification of the planta is carried to its 
extreme point must be the highest of that “Order.” 
Since, therefore, this extreme modification of the planta is 


l Archiv für Naturgeschichte, vii. 2, pp. 93, 94. The division 
seems to have been instituted by this author a couple of years earlier 
in the second edition of his Mundbuch der Nuaturgeschichte (a work 
not seen by the present writer), but not then to have received a 
scientific name. lt included all Z'icar/e which had not “ zygodacty- 
lous" feet, that is to say, toes placed in pairs, two before and two 
behind. 
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exhibited by the Thrushes and their allies, it is alleged 
that they must be placed first, and indeed at the head 
of all Birds. The groundlessness of this reasoning ought 
to be apparent to everybody. In the present state of 
anatomy at any rate, it is impossible to prove that thcre 
is more than a eoineidence in the facts just stated, and in 
the association of two characters—one deeply scated and 
affecting the whole life of the Bird, the other superficially, 
and so far as we can perceive without effect upon its 
organism. Because the Clamatores, having no song- 
muscles, have a divided planta, it cannot be logical to 
assume that among the Oseines, which possess song-muscles, 
such of them as have an undivided planta must be higher 
than those that have it divided. The argument, if it can 
be called an argument, is hardly one of analogy; and yet 
no stronger ground has been occupied hy those who invest 
the Thrushes, as do the majority of modern systematists, 
with the most dignified position in the whole Class But 
passing from general to particular eonsiderations, so soon 
as a practical application of the principle is made its 
inefficacy is manifest. The test of perfection of the vocal 
organs mnst be the perfection of the notes they enable 
their possessor to utter. There cannot be a question that, 
sing admirably as do some of the Birds included among 
the Thrushes,? the Larks, as a Family, infinitely surpass 
Yet the Larks form the very group which, as has 
been already shewn (Lark, vol xiv. p. 314), have the 
planta more divided than any other among the Oscines, 
It seems hardly possible to adduce anything that would 
more conclusively demonstrate the independent nature of 
each of these characters—the complicated structure of the 
syrinx and the asserted inferior formation of the p/anta— 
which are in the dl /andide associated.? Morcover, this 
same Family affords a very valid protest against the 
extreme value attached to the presenee or absence of the 
outermost quill-feather of the wings, and in this work it 
has been before shewn (wt supra) that almost every stage 
of magnitude in this featheris exhibited by the Larks from 
its rudimentary or almost abortive condition in Alauda 
arvensis to its very considerable development in Melano- 
corypha calandra. Indeed there are many genera of 
Oscines in which the proportion that the outermost primary 
bears to the rest is at best but a specific character, and 
certain exceptions are allowed by Prof. Cabanis (p. 313) 
to exist. Some of them it is now easy to explain, inas- 
much as in a few eases the apparently aberrant genera 
have elsewhere found a more natural position, a contin- 
geney to which he himself was fully awake. Butas a rule 
the allocation and ranking of the different Families of 
Oscines by this author must be deemed arbitrary.i Yet 
the value of his Ornithologische .Yotizen is great, not only 
as evidence of his extraordinarily extensive aequaintance 
with different forms, which is proclaimed in every page, 
bnt in leading to a far fuller appreciation of characters 
that certainly should on no account be neglected, though 


2 Prof. Cabanis would have strengthened his position had he included 
iu the same Family with the Thrushes, whieh he called Pha- 
cnemida, the Birds commonly known as Warblers, Syéeiida', which the 
more advaneed of recent systematists are inelined with much reason 
to unite with the Thrushes, Turdidæ ; but instead of that he, trusting 
to the plantar character, segregated the Warblers, including of course 
the Nightingale, and did not even allow them the second plaee in his 
method, putting them below the Family called by him Sylvicolida, 
consisting chiefly of the American forms now known as Mniotiltidæ, 
none of which as songsters approach those of the Old World. 

3 [t must be observed that Prof. Cabanis does not place the Alaudida 
lowest of the seventeen Families of which he makes the Oscines to be 
composed. They stand eleventh in order, while the Corvidæ are last — 
a matter on which something has to be said in the sequel. 

5 By a eurious error, probably of the press, the number of primaries 
assigned to the Paradiseida and Corvide is wrong (pp. 334, 835). In 


| cach case 10 should be substituted for 19 and 14, 
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too much importance may easily be, and already has been, 
assigned to them.! 


This will perhaps be the most convenient place to mention 
another kind of elassification of Birds, which, based on a principle 
wholly different from those that have just been explained, requires 
a few words, though it has not been productive, nor is likely, from 
all that appears, to be productive of any great effect. So long ayo 
as 1831, Bonaranre, in his Saggio di una distribuzione metodica 
degli Animali Vertebrati, published at Rome, and in 1837 com- 
munieated to the Linnean Society of London, ‘fA new Systematic 
Arrangement of Vertebrated Animals" whieh was subsequently 
printed in that Society's Transactions (xviii. pp. 247-304), though 
before it appeared there was issued at Bologna, under the title of 
Synopsis Vertebratorum Systcmatis, a Latin translation of it. 
Herein he divided the Class Aves into two Subclasses, to which he 
applied the names of Znsessores and Grallatores (hitherto used by 
their inventors Vigors and Illiger in a different sense), in the latter 
work relying chiefly for this division on characters which had not 
before been used by any systematist, namely, that in the former 
group Monogamy generally prevailed and the helpless nestlings 
were fed by their parents, while the latter group were mostly 
Polygamons, and the chicks at birth were active and capable of 
feeding themselves. This method, which in process of time was 
dignilicd by the title of a Physiological Arrangement, was insisted 
upon with more or less pertinacity by the anthor thronghont a long 
series of publications, some of them separate books, some of them 


contributed to the memoirs issued by many scientific bodies of | 


various European countries, ceasing ouly at his death, which in 
July 1857 found him occupied upon a Conspectus Generum Ariun, 
that in consequence remains unfinished (see p. 14). In the course 


of this series, however, he saw fit to alter the name of his two Sub- | 


elasses, since those which he at lirst adopted were open to a variety 


of meanings, anml in a communication to the French Academy : 


of Sciences in 1853 (Comples Hendus, xxxvii. pp. 641 617) the 
denomination Zasessores was chanved to Alfrices, and Grallatores to 
Preeoves—the terms now preferred by him being taken from 
Sundevall’s treatise of 1835 already mentioned. The views of 
Bonaparte were, it appears, also shared by an ornithological 
amateur of some distinction, Hoce, who propounded a scheme 
whieh, as he subsequently stated (Zoologist, 1850, p. 2797), was 
founded strictly in accordance with them; but it would seem that, 
allowing his convictions to be warped by other considerations, he 
abandoned the original ‘ physiological” basis of his system, so 
that this, when published in 1846 (Edinb. N. Philosoph. Journal, 
xli. pp. 50-71), was found to be established on a single character 
of the feet only ; though he was careful to point out, immediately 
after formulating the definition of his Subclasses Constrictipedes 
and Zneoustrictipedes, that the former ** make, in general, compact 
and well-built nests, wherein they bring up thcir very weak, blind, 
and mostly naked young, which they feed with care, by bringing 
fool to them for many days, until they are fledged and sullieiently 
strong to leave their nest," observing also that they ‘fare prinei- 
pally monogamous ” (pp. 55, 56) ; while of the latter he says that 
they **make either a poor and rude nest, in which they lay their 
eggs, or else none, depositing them ou the bare ground, The young 
are generally born with their full sight, eovered with down, strong, 
and eapable of running or swimming immediately after they leave 
the egg-shell.” He adds that the parents, which ‘are mostly 
polygamous,” attend their young and direct them where to find 
their food (p. 63). The numerous errors in these assertions hardly 
need pointing out. ‘The Herons, for iustance, are much more 
** Constrictipedes" than are the Larks or the Kingfishers, and, so far 
from the majority of ** /neonstrictipedes" being polygamous, there 
is scarcely any evidence of polygamy obtaining as a habit among 
Birds in a state of nature exeept in certain of the Galing and a 
very few others. Furthermore, the young of the Goatsuekers are 


at hatching far more developed than are those of the Herons or the | 


Cormorants ; and, in a general way, nearly every one of the as- 
serted peculiarities of the two Subclasses breaks down under careful 
examination. Yet the idea of a ‘ physiological’ arrangement on 
the same kind of principle found another follower, or, as he 
thought, inventor, in NEwwas, who in 1850 communicated to the 
Zoological Society of London a plan published in its Proceedings 
for that year (pp. 46-48), and reprinted also in his own journal 
The Zoologist (pp. 2780-2782), based on exactly the same consider- 
ations, dividing Birds into two groups, “ Hesthogenous "—a word so 
vicious in formation as to he ineapable of amendment, but intended 
to signify those that were hatehed with a clothing of down—and 
*'* Gymnogenous," or those that were hatched naked. ‘These three 
systems are essentially identical ; but, plausible as they may be at 


1 A much more extensive and detailed application of his method 
was begun by Prof. Cabanis in the Museum Heineanum, a very useful 
catalogue of specimens in the collection of Herr Oberamtmann Heine, of 
which the first part was published at Halberstadt iu 1850, and the last 
which has appeared, the work being still unfinished, in 1863. 
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the first aspect, they have been found to be practieally useless, 
| though sueh of their eharacters as their upholders have advanced 

with truth deserve attention. Physiology may one day very likely 
assist the systematist; but it must be real physiology and not a shain. 

In 1856 Prof. Gervais, who had already contributed to the 
Zoologie of M. de Castelnau's Evpédition dans les partics centrales 
de UAmeérique du Sud some important memoirs describing the 
anatomy of the Hoactzr (vol. xii. p. 28) and certain other Birds 
of doubtful or anomalous position, published some remarks on the 
characters which could be drawn from the sterium of Birds (Ann, 
Se. Nat. Zoologie, ser. 4, vi. pp. 5-15). The considerations are not 
very striking from a general point of view ; but the author adds to 
the weight of evidence whieh some of his predecessors had brought 
to bear on certain matters, particularly in aiding to abolish the 
artificial groups ** Déodactyls,” **Syndactyls, " and ** Zygodactyls,” 
on which so much reliance had been placed by many of his 
countrymen ; and it is with him a great merit that he was the first 
appareutly to recognize publicly that characters drawn from 
the posterior part of the sternum, and particularly from the 
‘t échanerures, commonly called in English ** notches” or ** emar- 
ginations," are of comparatively little importance, since their 
number is apt to vary in forms that are most closely allied, and 
even in species that are usually associated in the same genus or 
unquestionably belong to the same Family,? while these **notches" 
sometimes become simple foramina, as in certain Pigeons, or on 
the other hand foramina may exceptionally change to ‘‘ notches,” 
and not unfrequently disappear wholly. Among his chief system- 
atic determinations we may mention that he refers the Tinamous 
to the Rails, beeause apparently of their deep *'notehes," but 
otherwise takes a view of that group more correct aecording to 
modern notions than did most of his contemporaries, The Bustards 
he would place with the ** Limicoles," as also Dromas and Chionis, 
the SHEATH-BILL (q.v.) Phaethon, the Troric-Binp (q.v.), he 
would place with the ‘ Laridés" and not with the * Pelécanidés,” 
which it only resembles in its feet having all the toes connected 
by a web. Finally Divers, Auks, and Penguins, according to him, 
form the last term in the series, and it seems fit to him that they 
should be regarded as forming a separate Order. It is a curious 
facet that even at a date so late as this, and by an investigator so 
well informed, doubt should still have existed whether Apteryx 
(Kiwt, vol. xiv. p. 104) should be referred to the group containing 
the Cassowary and the Ostrich. On the whole the remarks of this 
esteemed author do not go much beyond such as might oceur to any 
one who had made a stndy of a good series of specimens ; but many 
of them are published for the first time, and the author is careful 
to insist on the necessity of not resting solely on sternal characters, 
but associating with them those drawn from other parts of the bod y. 

Three years later in the same journal (xi. pp. 11-145, pls. 2-4) 
M. Buaxcuarp published some Zéecherehes sur les caracteres ostéo- 
| logiques des Oiseaux appliquées & la Classification naturelle de ces 
animaux, strongly urging the superiority of such characters over 
those drawn from the bill or feet, which, he remarks, though they 
may have sometimes given correct notions, have mostly led to mis- 
takes, and, if observations of habits and food have sometimes 
afforded happy results, they have often been deceptive; so that, 
should more be wanted than to draw upa mere inventory of creation 
or trace the distinctive outline of each species, zoology without 
anatomy would remain a barren study. At the same time he states 
that authors who have occupied themselves with the sternum alone 
have often prodnced uncertain results, especially when they have 
neglected its anterior for its posterior part ; forin truth every bone 
of the skeleton ought to be studied in all its details. Yet this dis- 
tinguished zoologist selects the sternum as furnishing the key to 
his primary groups or ** Orders” of the Class, adopting, as Merrem 
had done long before, the same two divisions Carinata and Ratitæ, 
naming, however, the former Tropidosternti and the latter 
| Homatosternii.3 Some unkind fate has hitherto hindered him from 
making known to the world the rest of his researches in regard to 
the other bones of the skeleton till he reached the head, and in the 
memoir cited he treats of the sternum of only a portion of his first 
“Order.” This is the more to be regretted by all ornithologists, 
since he intended to conclude with what to them would have been 
a very great boon—the shewing in what way external characters 
eoineided with those presented by Osteology. It was also within 
the seope of his plan to have continued on a more extended scale 
the researches on ossification begun by L'Herminier, and thus M. 


| 


2 Thus he cites the cases of Machetes pugnax and Scolopax rusti- 
cola among the “Limicoles,” and Larus eataractes among the “ Laridés," 
as differing from their nearest allies by the possession of only one 
“notch” on either side of the keel. Several additional instances are 
cited in Philos. Transactions, 1869, p. 337, note. 

3 These ternis were explained in his great work L'Organisation du 
Règne Animal, Oiseaux (p. 16), begun in 1855, and still (1884) no 
further advanced than its fourth part, comprehending in all but thirty- 
two pages of letter-press, to mean exactly the same as those applied 
| by Merrem to his two primary divisions. 


Eyton. 


Des 
Murs. 
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Blanchard's investigations, if completed, would obviously lave 
taken extraordinarily high rank among the highest contributions 
to ornithology. As it is, so much of them as we have are of con- 
siderable importance; for, in this unfortunately unfinished memoir, 
he describes in some detail the several differences which the sternum 
in a great many dilferent groups of his Z'ropidosternii presents, and 
to some extent makes a methodical dispo-ition of them accordingly. 
Thus he separates the Birds-of-Prey into three great. groups—(1) 
the ordinary Diurnal forms, including the Fuleontda and Vulturidiwe 
of the systematist of his time, but distinguishing the American 
Vultures from those of the Old World; (2) Gypogerenus, the 
SEcnETAnY-ninD (g.v.) ; and (3) the Owls (infra, p. 88). Next 
he places the lamnmors (g.v.), aud then the vast assemblage of 
© Passereaux "—whiehn he declares to be all of one type, even 
genera like Pipra (MANAKIN, vol. xv. p. 455) and Pitta—and con- 
cludes with the somewhat heterogeneous conglomeration of forms, 
beginning with Cypselus (SWIFT, q.v.), that so many systematists 
have been aceustomed to call Picari, though to them as a group 
he assigns no name, A continuation of the treatise was promised 
in a sneceeding part of the Annales, but a quarter of a century has 
passed without its appearance.! 

Inportant as are the characters afforded by the sternum, that 
bone even with the whole sternal apparatus shonld obviously not be 
considered alone. To aid ornithologis's in their studies in this 
respect, EvToN, who for many years had been forming a collection 
of Birds’ skeletons, began the publication of a series of plates repre- 
senting them. The first part of this work, Osteologie A vium, 
appeared early in 1859, and a volume was completed in 1867. A 
Supplement was issued in 1869, and a Second Supplement, in three 
parts, between 1873 and 1875. The whole work contains a great 
number of figures of Birds’ skeletons and detached bones; but 
they are not so drawn as to be of much practical use, and the 
aecompanying letter-press is too brief to be satisfactory. 

That the eggs laid by Birds should offer to some extent characters 
of utility to systematists is only to be expected, when it is con- 
sidered that those from the same nest generally bear an extraordin- 
ary family-likeness to one another, and also that in certain groups 
the essential p'euliarities of the egg-shell are cvnstantly and dis- 
tinctively characteristic. Thus no oue who has ever exainined the 
egg of a Duck or of a Tinamou would ever be in danger of not 
referring another Tinamou’s egg or another Duck’s, that he might 
see, to its proper Family, and so on with many others. Yet, as 
has been stated on a former occasion (Birns, vol. ii. p. 772), the 
expectation held ont to oologists, and by them, of the benefits to 
be conferrel upon Systematic Ornithology from the study of Birds’ 
eggs, so far from being fulfilled, has not unfrequently led to dis- 
appointment. But at the same time many of the shortcomings of 
Oology in this respect must be set down to the defective informa- 
tion and observation of its votaries, among whom some have been 
very lax, not to say incautious, in not ascertaining on due evidence 
the parentage of their speeimens, and the author next to be named 
is open to this charge. After several ininor notices that appeared 
in Journals at various times, Des Mucus in 1860 brought out at 
Paris his ambitious Zruité général d’ Oulugie Ornithologique au point 
de vus de la Classification, which contains (pp. 529-538) a 5 Systema 
Oologieum ” as the final result of his labours. In this scheme 
Birds are arranged aceording to what the author considered to be 
their natural method and sequence ; but the result exhibits some 
unions as ill-assorted as cau well be met with in the whole range 
of tentative arrangements of tle Class, together with some very 
unjustifiable divorces, Its basis is the elassitieation of Cuvier, the 
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praiseworthy ; but in effect it has utterly failed, notwithstanding 
the encominins passed upon it by friendly critics (Rev. de Zoologie, 
1860, pp. 176-183, 313-325, 370-373). 

Until about this time systematists, almost without 
exeeption, may be said to have been wandering with no 
definite purpose. At least their purpose was indefinite 
compared with that whieh they now have before them. 
No doubt they all agreed in saying that they were pro- 
secuting a search for what they called the True System of 
Nature; but that was nearly the end of their agreement, 
for in what that True System consisted the opinions of 
scarcely any two would coincide, unless to own that it was 
some shadowy idea beyond the present power of mortals 
to reach or even comprehend. The Quinarians, who boldly 
asserted that they had fathomed the mystery of Creation, 
had been shewn to be no wiser than other men, if indeed 
they had not utterly befooled themselves ; for their theory 
at best could give no other explanation of things than that 
they were because they were. "The conception of such a 
process as has now come to be called by the name of 
Evolution was certainly not novel; but except to two men 
the way in which that process was or could be possible had 
not been revealed.? Here there is no need to enter into 
details of the history of Evolution ; but the annalist in 
every branch of Biology must record the eventful Ist of 
July 1858, when the now celebrated views of DARWIN and 
Mr WALLACE were first laid before the seientifie world,t 
and must also notice the appearance towards the end of the 
following year of the former's Origin of Species, which has 
effected the greatest revolution. of human thought in. this 
or perhaps in any century. The majority of biologists 
who had schooled themselves on other principles were of 
course slow to embrace the new doetrine ; but their hesita- 
tion was only the natural consequence of the caution which 
their scientific training enjoined. A few there were who 
felt as though scales had suddenly dropped from their 
eyes, when greeted by the idea conveyed in the now 
familiar phrase “ Natural Selection"; but even those who 
had hitherto believed, and still continued to believe, in the 
sanctity of * Species " at once perceived that their life-long 
study had undergone a change, that their old position was 
seriously threatened by a perilous siege, and that to make 
it good they must find new means of defence. Many 
bravely maintained their posts, and for them not a word 
of blame ought to be expressed. Some few pretended, 
though the contrary was notorious, that they had always 
been on the side of the new philosophy, so far as they 


"allowed it to be philosophy at all, and for them hardly a 


modifications of which by Des Murs will seldom commend them- . 


selves to systematists whose opinion is generally deemed worth 
having. Few, if any, of the faults of that classification are removed, 
aud the improvements suggested, if not established by his successors, 
those especially of other countries than France, are ignored, or, as 
is the case with some of those of L’Herminier, aie only cited to 
be set aside. Oologists have no reason to be thankful to Des Murs, 
notwithstanding his zeil in behalf of their study. It is perfectly 
true that in several or even in many instances he acknowledges and 
deplores the poverty of his information, but this does not exense 
him for making assertions (and such assertions are not uufrequent) 
based on evidence that is either wholly untrustworthy or needs 
further enquiry before it can be accepted (Zois, 1860, pp. 331-335). 
This being the case, it would seem useless to take up further space 
by analysing the several proposed modifications of Cuvier's arrange- 
ment. ‘The great merit of the work is that the author shews the 
necessity of taking Oology into aecount when investigating the 
ciassification of Birds; but it also proves that in so doing the 
paramount consideration lies in the thorough sifting of evidence as 
to the parentage of the eges which are to serve as the building 
stones of the fabrie to be erected. The attempt of Des Murs was 


! M. Blanchard’s animadversions on the employment of external 
characters, and on trusting to observations on the habits of Birds, 
called forth a rejoinder from Mr Wallace (/his, 1864, pp. 86 41), who 
snecessfully shewed that they are not altogether to be despised. 


word of blaine is too severe. Others after due deliberation, 
as became men who honestly desired the truth and nothing 
but the truth, yielded wholly or almost wholly to argu- 
ments which they gradually found to be irresistible. But, 
leaving generalities apart, and restricting ourselves to what 
is here our proper business, there was possibly no branch 
of Zoology in which so many of the best informed and eon- 
sequently the most advanced of its workers sooner accepted 
the principles of Evolution than Ornithology, and of course 
the effect upon its study was very marked. New spirit was 
given to it. Ornithologists now felt they had something 
before them that was really worth investigating. Ques- 
tions of Affinity, and the details of Geograplical Distribu- 
tion, were endowed with a real interest, in comparison with 

2 Jn this historical sketeli of the progress of Ornithology it has not 
been thought necessary to mention other oologieal works, since they 
have not a taxonomic bearing, and the chief of them have been already 
named (BIRDS, vol. iii. p. 774, note 1). 

3 Neither Lamarck nor Robert. Chambers (the now aeknowledged 
author of Vestiges of Creation), though thorough evolutionists, 
rationally indicated any means whereby, to use the old phrase, ‘the 
transmutation of species" could be effected. 


4 Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society, vol. 
Zoology, pp. 45-62. 
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which any interest that had hitherto been taken was a ! were unfolded, and, more than that, the hidden forces of 


trifling pastime. Classification assumed a wholly different 
aspect. It had up to this time been little more than the 


shuffling of cards, the ingenious arrangement of counters in | 


a pretty pattern. Henceforward it was to be the serious 
study of the workings of Nature in producing the beings we 
see around us from beings more or less unlike them, that 
had existed in bygone ages and had been the parents of a 
varied and varying offspring—our fellow-creatures of to- 
day. Classification for the first time was something more 
than the expression of a fancy, not that it had not also its 
imaginative side. Men's minds began to figure to them- 
selves the original type of some well-marked genus or 
Family of Birds. They could even discern dimly some 
generalized stock whence had descended whole groups that 
now differed strangely in habits and appearance—their 
discernment aided, may be, by some isolated form which 
yet retained undeniable traces of a primitive structure. 


More dimly still visions of what the first Bird may have | 


been like could be reasonably entertained ; and, passing 
even to a higher antiquity, the Reptilian parent whence 
all Birds have sprung was brought within reach of man’s 
consciousness. But, relieved as it may be by reflexions of 
this kind—dreams some may perhaps still call them—the 
study of Ornithology has unquestionably become harder 


and more serious ; and a corresponding change in the style | 


of investigation, followed in the works that remain to be 
considered, will be immediately perceptible. 

That this was the case is undeniably shewn by some 
remarks of Canon Tristram, who, in treating of the 
Alaudide and Saxicoline of Algeria (whence he had 
recently brought a large collection of specimens of his own 
making), stated (Zbis, 1859, pp. 429—433) that he could 
“not help feeling convinced of the truth of the views set 
forth by Messrs Darwin and Wallace,” adding that it was 
“hardly possible, I should think, to illustrate this theory 
better than by the Larks and Chats of North Africa.” It 
is unnecessary to continue the quotation; the few words 
just cited are enough to assure to their author the credit 
of being (so far as is known) the first ornithological 
specialist who had the courage publicly to recognize and 
receive the new and at that time unpopular philosophy.! 
But greater work was at hand. In June 1860 Prof. 
Parker broke, as most will allow, entirely fresh ground, 
and ground that he has since continued to till more deeply 


perhaps than any other zoologist, by communicating to | 


the Zoological Society a memoir “On the Osteology of 
Baleniceps,” subsequently published in that Society’s Trans- 
actions (iv. pp. 269-351). Of this contribution to science, 
as of all the rest which have since proceeded from him, 
may be said in the words he himself has applied (wt 
supra, p. 271) to the work of another labourer in a not 
distant field :—“ This is a model paper for unbiassed 


observation, and freedom froin that pleasant mode of | 
supposing instead of ascertaining what is the true nature | 
Indeed the study of this ' 


of an anatomical element.” ? 
memoir, limited though it be in scope, could not fail to 
convinee any one that it proceeded from the mind of one 
who taught with the authority derived directly from 
original knowledge, and not from association with the 
scribes—a conviction that has become strengthened as, in 
a series of successive memoirs, the stores of more than 
twenty years’ silent observation and unremitting research 


! Whether Canon Tristram was anticipated in any other, and if so 
in what, branch of Zoology will be a pleasing inquiry for the historian 
of the future. 

2 It is fair to state that some of Prof. Parker's conclusions respect- 
ing Lalaniceps were contested by the late Prof. J. T. Reinhardt 
(Overs, K. D. Vid, Selsk. Forhandlinger, 1861, pp. 185-154; This, 
1862, pp. 153-175), and as it seems to the present writer not ineffec- 
tually. Prof. Parker replied to his critic (Zis, 1862, pp. 297-299). 


the science of Morphology were gradually brought to bear 
upon almost each subject that came under discussion. 
These different memoirs, being technically monographs, 


| have strictly no right to be mentioned in this place; but 


there is scarcely one of them, if one indeed there be, that 
does not deal with the generalities of the study; and the 
influence they have had upon contemporary investigation 
is so strong that it is impossible to refrain from noticing 
them here, though want of space forbids us from enlarging 
on their contents? Moreover, the doctrine of Descent 
with variation is preached in all—seldom, if ever, conspicu- 
ously, but perhaps all the more effectively on that account. 
There is no reflective thinker but must perceive that 
Morphology is the lamp destined to throw more light than 
that afforded by any other kind of study on the obscurity 
that still shrouds the genealogy of Birds as of other 
animals; and, though as yet its illuminating power is 
admittedly far from what is desired, it has perhaps never 
shone more brightly than in Prof. Parkers hands. 
The great fault of his series of memoirs, if it may be 
alowed the present writer to criticize them, is the 
indifference of their author to formulating his views, so as 
to enable the ordinary taxonomer to perceive how far he 
has got, if not to present him with a fair scheme. But 
this fault is possibly one of those that are “to merit near 


| allied," since it would seem to spring from the author's 


hesitation to pass from observation to theory, for to theory 
at present belong, and must for some time belong, all 
attempts at Classification. Still itis not the less annoying 
and disappointing to the systematist to find that the man 
whose life-long application would enable him, better than 
any one else, to declare the effect of the alliances and differ- 
ences that have been shewn to exist among various mein- 
bers of the Class should yet be so reticent, or that when 
lie speaks he should rather use the language of Morphology, 
which those who are not morphologists find difficult of 
correct interpretation, and wholly inadequate to allow of 
zoological deductions.* 


3 [t may be eonvenient to our readers that a list of Prof. Parker's 
works whieh treat of ornithological subjects, in addition to the 
two above mentioned, should here be given. They are as follows :— 


' In the Zoological Society’s Transactions, 25th November 1862, ** On 


the Osteology of the Gallinaeeous Birds and Tinamous,” v. pp. 
149-241; 12th December 1865, ‘‘On some fossil Birds from the 
Zebbug Cave," vi. pp. 119-124 ; 9th January 1868, ''On the Oste- 
ology of the Kagu,” vi. pp. 501-521 ; 18th February 1873, ‘‘On the 
Aigithoguathons Birds," Pt. I. ix. pp. 289-352 ; 15th February 1876, 
t‘ Qn the Skull of the ZEgithognathous Birds," Pt. II. x. pp. 251-314. 
In the Proceedings of the same Society, 8th December 1863, “On the 
systemiatic position of the Crested Sereamer," pp. 511-518; 28th 
February 1865, ‘On the Osteology of Microglossa alecto,” pp. 
235-238. In the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 
9th March 1865, ‘On the Structure and Development of the Skull 
in the Ostrich Tribe,” pp. 113-183; 11th February 1869, “On the 
Structure and Development of the Skull of the Common Fowl,” pp. 
155-807. In the Linnean Society’s Transactions, 2d April 1874, 
“On the Morphology of the Skull in the Woodpeckers and 
Wrynecks,” ser. 2, Zoology, i. pp. 1-22 ; 16th December 1875, '* On 
the Strueture and. Development of the Dird's Skull," £om. cit., pp. 
99-154. Iu the Monthly Microscopical Journal for 1872, “On the 
Strneture and Development of the Crow's Skull," pp. 217-253 ; for 
1873, ** On the Development of the Skull in the genus Turdus,” pp. 
102-107, and ‘On the Development of the Skull in the Tit and 
Sparrow Hawk,” parts i. and ii., pp. 6-11, 45-50. There is besides 
the great work published by the Ray Society in 1868, A Monograph 
on the Structure and Development of the Shoulder-girdle and Sternum, 
of which pp. 142-191 treat of these parts in the Class Aves ; and our 


' readers will hardly need to be reminded of the article Brrps in the 


present work (vol. iii. pp. 699-728). Nearly every one of this mar- 
vellous series of contributions is copiously illustrated by plates from 
drawings made by the author himself, 

4 As an instance, take the passages in which Turnix and Thinocorus 


' are apparently referred to the 422githognatha (Trans. Zool. Soctety, ix. 


pp. 291 et seq. ; and supra, vol. iii. p. 700), a view which, as shewn by 
the author ( Transactions, x. p. 910), is not that really intended by him. 
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For some time past rumours of a discovery of the 
highest interest had been agitating the minds of zoologists, 
for in 1861 AxbREAS WAGNER had sent to the Academy 
of Sciences of Munich (Sitzungsberichte, pp. 146—151; 
Ann, Nat. History, ser. 3, ix. pp. 261—267) an account of 
what he conceived to be a feathered Reptile (assigning to 
it the name Griphosaurus), the remains of which had been 
found in the lithographie beds of Solenhofen ; but he him- 
self, through failing health, had been unable to see the 
fossil. In 1862 the slabs containing the remains were 
acquired by the British Museum, and towards the end of 
that year Sir R. Owen communicated a detailed deserip- 
tion of them to the Philosophical Transactions (1863, pp. 
33-47), proving their Dird-like nature, and referring them 
to the genus Archxopterys of Hermann von Meyer, 
hitherto known only by the impression of a single feather 
from the same geological beds. Wagner foresaw the use 
that would be made of this discovery by the adherents of 
the new Philosophy, and, in the usual language of its 
opponents at the time, strove to ward off the “ misinter- 
pretations " that they would put upon it. His protest, it 
is needless tosay, was unavailing, and all who respect his 
memory must regret that the sunset of life failed to give 
him that insight into the future which is poetically ascribed 
to it. To Darwin and those who believed with him 
scarcely any discovery could have been more welcome ; 
but that is beside our present business. It was quickly 
seen—even by those who held Archwopterys to be a Reptile 
—that it was a form intermediate between existing Birds 
and existing Reptiles—while those who were convinced 
by Sir R. Owen's researches of its ornithic affinity saw 
that it must belong to a type of Birds wholly unknown 
before, and one that in any future for the arrangement of 
the Class must have a special rank reserved for it It 
has been already briefly described and figured in this work 
(BIRDS, vol, ii. pp. 028, 729). 

It behoves us nest to mention the * Outlines of a Systematic 
Review of the Class of Birds,” communicated by Prof. LILLJEBORG 
to the Zoological Society in 1866, and published in its Proceedings 
for that year (pp. 5-20), since it was immediately after reprinted 
by the Smithsonian Institution, and with that authorization has 
excreised a great influence on the opinions of American ornitholo- 
gists. Otherwise the scheme would hardly need notice here. This 
paper is indeed little more than an English translation of one 
published by the author in the annual volume (Arsskrift) of the 
Scientific Society of Upsala for 1860, and belonging to the pre- 
Darwinian epoch should perhaps have been more properly treated 
before, but that at the time of its original appearance it failed to 
attract attention. The chief merit of the scheme perhaps is that, 
contrary to nearly every precedent, it begins with the lower and 
rises to the higher groups of Birds, which is of conrse the natural 
mode of proceeding, and one therefore to be commended. Other- 
wise the “principles” on which it is founded are not clear to the 
ordinary zoologist. One of them is said to be “irritability,” and, 
thongh this is explained to mean, not * mnseular strength alone, 
but vivacity and activity generally,"? it does not seem to form a 
eharacter that can be easily appreciated either as to quantity or 
quality; in fact, most persons would deem it qnite immeasurable, 
and, as snch, removed from practical consideration. — Moreover, 
Prof. Lilljeborg's scheme, being actually an adaptation of that of 
Sundevall, of which we shall have to speak at some length ahnost 
immediately, may possibly be left for the present with these 


remarks. 

In the spring of the year 1867 Prof. Hux ey, to 
the delight of an appreciative audience, delivered at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England a course of lectures 
on Dirds, and it is much to be regretted that his many 
engagements hindered him from publishing in its entirety 
his elucidation of the anatomy of the Class, and the results 


1 This was done shortly afterwards by Prof. Hückel, who pro- 
posed the name Suwuru,a for the group containing it. 

? On this ground it is stated that the Passeres should be placed 
highest in the Class. But those who know the habits and demeanour 
of many of the Liaicola would no doubt rightly celain for them much 
nore * vivacity and activity " than is possessed by most Pusseres. 
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which he drew from his investigations of it; for never 
assuredly had the subject been attacked with greater skill 
and power, or, since the days Buffon, had Ornithology 
been set forth with greater eloquence. To remedy, in 
some degree, this unavoidable loss, and to preserve at least 
a portion of the fruits of his labours, Prof. Huxley, a 
few weeks after, presented an abstract of his researches to 
the Zoological Society, in whose Z'roceedings for the same 
year it will be found printed (pp. 415-472) as a paper 
“On the Classification of Birds, and on the taxonomic 
value of the modifications of certain of the cranial bones 
observable in that Class." Starting from the basis (which, 
undeniably true as it is, not a little shoeked many of his 
ornithological hearers) “that the phrase ‘Birds are greatly 
modified Reptiles’ would hardly be an exaggerated expres- 
sion of the closeness ” of the resemblance between the two 
Classes, which he had previously brigaded under the name 
of Sauropsida (as he had brigaded the Pisces and Amphibia 
as Ichthyopsida), he drew in bold outline both their like- 
nesses and their differences, and then proceeded to inquire 
how the Aves could be most appropriately subdivided 
into Orders, Suborders, and Families In this course of 
lectures he had already dwelt at some length on the 
insufliciency of the characters on which such groups as 
had hitherto been thought to be established were founded ; 
but for the consideration of this part of his subject there 
Was no room in the present paper, and the reasons why he 
arrived at the conclusion that new means of philosophically 
and successfully separating the Class must be sought are 
herein left to be inferred. The upshot, however, admits 
of no uncertainty : the Class Aves is held to be composed 
of three “ Orders "—(L.) Satrur#, Hückel; (1I.) RATIT-E, 
Merrem ; and (IIL) Canisar.g, Merrem, The Saurure 
have the metacarpals well developed and not ancyloscd, 
and the caudal vertebre are numerous and large, so that 
the caudal region of the spine is longer than the body. 
The furcula is complete and strong, the feet very Passerine 
in appearance. The skull and sternum were at the time 
unknown, and indeed the whole Order, without doubt 
entirely extinct, rested exclusively on the celebrated fossil, 
then unique, Archkæopteryg (Birds, vol iii. pp. 128, 729). 
The Retite comprehend the Struthious Birds, which differ 
from all others now extant in the combination of several 
peculiarities, some of which have been mentioned in the 
preceding pages. The sternum has no keel, and ossifies 
from lateral and paired centres only; the axes of tlie 
scapula and coracoid have the same general direction ; 
certain of the cranial bones have characters very unlike 
those possessed by the next Order—the vomer, for 
example, being broad posteriorly and generally intervening 
between the basisphenoidal rostram and the palatals and 
pterygoids ; the barbs of the feathers are disconnected ; 
there is no syrinx or inferior larynx ; and the diaphragm 
is better developed than in other Birds? The Z'atit are 
divided into five groups, separated by very trenchant 
characters, principally osteologieal, and many of them 
afforded by the cranial bones, These gronps consist of 
(i.) Struthio (Osruren, infra, p. 62), (ii) Rura (4.0), (iii.) 
Casuarius and Dromeus (EwEU, vol viii. 171), (iv.) 
Dinornis, and (v.) Apteryz (Kiwi, vol. xiv. p. 101) ; bat 
no names are here given to them. The Cartnate comprise 
all other existing Birds. The sternum has more or less of 
à keel, and is said to ossify, with tlie possible exception of 
Strigops (KAKaPo, vol. xiii, p. 825), from a median centre 
as well as from paired and lateral centres. The axes of 
the scapula and coracoid mect at an acute, or, as in Didus 
(Dopo, vol. vii. p. 321) and Orydromus (Ocvpnows, vol. 
xvii. p. 222), at a slightly obtuse angle, while the vomer is 

3 This peculiarity had led some zoologists to consider the Struthious 
Birds more nearly allied to the Mammalia than any others, 
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comparatively narrow and allows the pterygoids and 
palatals to articulate directly with the basisphenoidal 
rostrum. The Carinate are divided, aecording to tlie 
formation of the palate, into four “ Suborders," and named 
(i.) Dromeognathx, (ii) Sehkizognathe, Gi.) Desmoynathe, 
and (iv.) diyithognathe.| The Dromeognathe resemble 
the uditw, and especially the genus Droneus, m their 
palatal structure, and are composed of the Tinamous 
(q.e.). The Schizognathe include a great many of the 
forms belonging to the Linnwan Orders Gallinx, Gralle, 
and seres. In them the vomer, however variable, 
always tapers to a point anteriorly, while behind it includes 
the basisphenoidal rostrum between the palatals; but 
neither these nor the pterygoids are borne by its posterior 
divergent ends. The maxillo-palatals are usually elongated 
and lamellar, uniting with the palatals and, bending 
backward along their iuner edge, leave a cleft (whenee the 
nume given to the “Suborder ") between the vomer and 
themselves. Six groups of Schizognathe are distinguished 
with considerable minuteness :—(1) Charadriomorphe, con- 
taining Charadriide (PLOVER, q.s), Otidide (Bustarn, 
vol iv. p. 578) and Scolopacidu ; (2) Geranomorplh, 
including Grutde (CRANE, vol. vi. p. 546) and Zelle, 
between which Psophitde and Rhinor ‘hetide are intermedi- 
ate, while the Srrtema (q.v.) would also seem to belong 
here ; (3) Cecomorphx, comprising Laride (GULL, vol. xi. 
p. 274), Procedlariide (PETREL, ¢.v.), Colymbidæ (Diver, 
vol. vii. p. 292), and Aleide (GUILLEMOT, vol. xi. p. 262); 
(E) Sphenisecomorphæ, composed Me i PENGUINS (yw.); 
(5) Alectoromorphe (FowL, vol. ». 491), being all the 
Galline exeept the Tinamous ; aa finally (6) Peristero- 
morph, consisting of the Doves (vol. vii. p. 379) and 
Picross (7.2). In the third of thexe Suborders, the 
Desnoguithe, the vomer is either abortive or so small as 
to disappear from the skeleton. When it exists it is 
always slender, and tapers to a point anteriorly. The 
maxillo-palatals are bound together (whenee the name of 
the “ Suborder”) across the middle line, cither directly or 
by the ossification of the nasal septum. The posterior ends 
of the palatals and anterior of the pterygoids articulate 
directly with the rostrum. The groups of Desiognuthe 
are characterized as earefully as are those of the preceding 
“Suborder,” and are as follows :—(1) Chenomorphe, con- 
sisting of the Anatide (Duck, vol. vii p. 505; Coos, 
vol. x. p. 177) with Pelemedea, the SuREAMER (¥.v.) ; (2) 
Amphimorphe, the FrAwrxaors (vol ix. p. 286); (3) 

Pdurgomorphe, containing the Ardeide (HERon, vol. xi. 
p. 760) Creontidce (Stork, qv.) and Tantalide ; (4) 
Dysporonorphe, the Cormorants (vol vi p. 407), 
FrmraTE-BIRDS (vol ix. p. 7386), GANNETS (vol x. p. 
70), and PrErtcANS. (q.v) ; (5) Actomorphe, comprising all 
the Birds-of-Prey ; (6) Psittacomorphe, the Parrots (q. v.) ; 
and lastly (7) Coceyomorphe, which are held to include 
four groups, viz, («) Coliide (MOUSE-BIRÐ, vol. xvii. 
poo em Musopha gids (PLANTAIN-EATERS and Toura- 
Koos, q.v.) Cuculide (Cuckow, vol. vi. p. 685), Bucconide, 
Rhamphastide (Toucans, q.e) Capitonide, Gollu e 
(JacaMAR, vol xiii p. 531); (e) Alcedinide (KinG- 
FISHER, xiv. p. 81,) Bucerotidæ (HORNBILL, xii. p. 169), 
Upupide (Hooror, xii. p. 154), Meropidæe, Momotidæ 
(Mormot, xvii. p. 3), Coractide (ROLLER, q.v.); and (d) 
Trogonidæ (Troco, q.i). Next in order come the Celeo- 
morphe or WoopPECKERS (y.v.), a group respecting the 
exact position of which Prof. Huxley was uncertain,? 


1 These names are compounded respectively of Dromaus, the generic 
name applied to the Emeu, oxf€a, a split or cleft, 8écua, a bond or 
tying, afy@os, a Finch, and, in each case, yvá0os, a jaw. 

2 Prof. Parker subsequently advanced the Woodpeckers to a higher 
rank under the name of Suurognathz ( f Monthly Microscop. Journal, 
1872, y. 219, and Tr. Linn. Soc., ser. 2, Zoology, i. p. 2). 


, group, 4Egithoguathi, the fourth and last of his “ 


Bo 
though he inclined to think its relations were with the next 
pub- 
orders,” characterized by a form of palate in some respects 
intermediate between the two preceding. The vomer is 
broad, abruptly truneated in front, and deeply cleft behind, 
so as to embrace the rostrum of the sphenoid ; the palatals 
have produced postero-external angles ; the maxillo-palatals 
are slender at their origin, and extend obliquely inwards 
and forwards over the palatals, ending bencath the vomer in 
expanded extremities, not united cither with one another 
or with the vomer, nor does the latter unite with the 
nasal septum, though that is frequently ossified. Of 
the Myithognathe two divisions are made—(1) Cypselo- 
morphe, including Trochilide (ILUMMING-BIRD, vol xii. 
p. 357), Cypselide (Swirr, q.v.), and Caprimulgide (Goat- 
SUCKER, vol. x. p. 711); and (2) Cor«comorphie, which last 
are separable into two groups, one («) formed of the genus 
Menura (LYRE-BIRD, vol, xv. p. 115), which then seemed 
to stand alone, and the other (^) made up of Polymyodie, 
Trackeophone, and Oligomyod, sections founded on the 
syringeal structure, but declared to be not natural. 

The above abstract? shews the general drift of this very 
remarkable contribution to Ornithology, and it has to be 
added that for by far the greater number of his minor 
groups Prof. Huxley relies solely on the form of the 
palatal structure, the importance of which Dr Cornay, as 
already stated (p. 29), had before urged, though to so little 
purpose. That the palatal structure must be taken into 
consideration by taxonomers as affording hints of some 
utility there can no longer be a doubt; but the present 
writer is inelined to think that the characters drawn thence 
owe more of their worth to the extraordinary perspicuity 
with which they have been presented by Prof. Huxley 
than to their own intrinsic value, and that if the same 
power had been employed to elucidate in the same way 
other parts of tlie skeleton—say the bones of the sternal 
apparatus or even of the pelvie girdle—cither set could 


"have been made to appear quite as instructive and perhaps 


more so. Adventitious value would therefore scem to 
have been acquired by the bones of the palate through the 
fact that so great a master of the art of exposition selected 
them as fitting examples upon which to exercise his skill. 
At the same time it must be stated this selection was not 
premeditated by Prof. Huxley, but forced itself upon him 
as his investigations proceeded.5 In reply to some critical 
remarks (Zhis, 1868, pp. 85-96), chiefly aimed at shewing 
the inexpediency of relying solely on one set of characters, 
especially when those afforded by the palatal bones were 
not, even within the limits of Families, wholly diagnostic, 
the author (Ibis, 1868, pp. 357-362) announced a slight 
modification of his original scheme, by introducing three 
more groups into it, and concluded by indieating how its 
bearings upon the great question of “ Genetic Classifica- 
tion" might be represented so far as the different groups 
of Carinate are conecrned :— 


3 This is adapted from that given in the Record of Zoological 
Literature (iv. pp. 46-49), which is believed to have not inadequately 
eee the author's views. 

4 The notion of the superiority of the palatal bones to all others for 
purposes of classification has pleased many persons, from the fact that 
these bones are not unfrequently retained in the dried skins of Birds 
seut home by eollectors in foreign countries, and are therefore available 
for study, while such bones as the sternum and pelvis are rarely pre- 
served. The common practice of ordinary collectors, until at least 
very recently, has been tersely described to tle present writer as being 
to “shoot a bird, take off its skin, and throw away its characters.” 

5 Perhaps this may be partially explained by the fact that the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons, in which these investigations were 
ehiefly carried on, like most other museunis of the time, contained a 
much larger series of the heads of Birds than of their entire skeletons, 
or of any other portion of the skeleton. Consequently the materials 
available for the comparison of different forms consisted in great part 
of heads only. 
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Tinamomorphæ. 


Turnicomorphæ. 


Charadriomorphex. Alectoromorphe, 


| 
Cecomorphz. Geranomorphe, Preroclo- Palamedea, 
i morphæ. 
Sphenisco- Aetomorpli:z. Peristero Chenomorphe. 
morph. : morphe. 
Hetero- Amphimorphe., 
morph. 
: Pelargomorphe. 
Psittaco- Coceygo- Zgitho- Dysporo- 
MOUR- eere ee MMOPPHwe,...cereveereee NACH, morphe, 
The above scheme, in Prof. Huxley’s opinion, nearly re- 


presents the affinities of the various Carinate groups,—the 
great difficulty being to determine the relations to the rest 
of the Coccygomorpha, Psittacomorphe, and ZEgithognatha, 
which he indicated “only in the most doubtful and 
hypothetie fashion." Almost simultaneously with this he 
expounded more particularly before the Zoological Society, 
in whose Proceedings (1868, pp. 294-319) his results 
were soon after published, the groups of which he believed 
the Alectoromorphe to be composed and the relations to 
them of some outlying forms usually regarded as Gallina- 
ceous, the Turnicide and Pteroclid:, as well as the singular 
Hoactzin (vol. xii. p. 28), for all three of which he had to 
institute new groups—the last forming the sole representa- 
tive of his Zeteromorphe. More than this, he entered 
upon their Geographieal Distribution, the faets of which 
important subject are here, almost for the first time, since 
the attempt of Blyth already mentioned,! brought to bear 
praetieally on Classification, as has been previously hinted 
(Brnps, vol. iii. pp. 736, 737) ; but, that subject having 
been already treated at some length, there is no need to 
enter upon it here. 

Nevertheless it is necessary to mention here .he intimate 
connexion between Classification and Geographical Dis- 
tribution as revealed by the paleontological researches 
of Prof. AnPmoNsE MILNE-Epwarps, whose magnificent 
Oiseaux Fossiles de la France began to appear in 1867, 
and was completed in 1871—the more so, since the 
exigencies of his undertaking compelled him to use 
materials that had been almost wholly neglected by other 
investigators. A large proportion of the fossil remains 
the determination and deseription of which was his object 
were what are very commonly called the “long bones,” that 
is to say, those of the limbs. The recognition of these, 
minute and fragmentary as many were, and the referring 
them to their proper place, rendered necessary an attentive 
study of the comparative osteology and myology of Birds 
in general, that of the “long bones,” whose sole char- 
acters were often a few muscular ridges or depressions, 
being especially obligatory. Hence it became manifest 
that a very respectable Classification can be found in 
which characters drawn from these bones play a rather 
important part. Limited by cireumstaneces as is that 
followed by M. Milne-Edwards, the details of his arrange- 
ment do not require setting forth here. It is enough to 
point out that we have in his work another proof of the 
multiplieity of the factors which must be taken into 
consideration by the systematist, and another proof of 
the fallacy of trusting to one set of characters alone. 
But this is not the only way in which the author has 
rendered service to the advanced student of Orni- 


! It is true that from the time of Buffon, though he scorned any 
regular Classification, Geographical Distribution had been occasionally 
held to lave something to do with systematic arrangement ; but the 
way in which the two were related was never clearly put forth, though 
people who could read between the lines might have guessed the secret 


from Darwin's Journal of Researches, as well as from his introduction | 


to tlie Zoology of the * Beagle” Voyage, 


| 
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thology. The unlooked.for discovery in Franee of re- 
mains Which he has referred to forms now existing it is 
true, but existing only in countries far removed from 
čurope, forms such as Collocalia, Leptosomus, Psittacus, 
Serpentarius, and Trogon, is perhaps even more suggestive 
than the finding that France was once inhabited by forms 
that are wholly extinct, of which, as has been already 
mentioned (Brrps, vol. iii. pp. 730, 731), in the older 
formations there is abundance. Unfortunately none of 
these, however, can be compared for singularity with 
Archeopteryx or with some American fossil forms next to 
be noticed, for their particular bearing on our knowledge 
of Ornithology will be most conveniently treated here. 

In November 1870 Prof. Marsu, by finding the im- 
perfect fossilized tibia of a Bird in the Middle Cretaceous 
shale of Kansas, began a series of wonderful discoveries 
which will ever be associated with his name,? and, making 
us acquainted with a great number of forms long since 
vanished from among the earth’s inhabitants, has thrown 
a comparatively broad beam of light upon the darkness 
that, broken only by the solitary spark emitted on the 
recognition of 4l rehaopteryz, had hitherto brooded over our 
knowledge of the genealogy of Birds, and is even now for 
the most part palpable. Subsequent visits to the samc 
part of North Ameriea, often performed under eircum- 
stances of discomfort and occasionally of danger, brought 
to this intrepid and energetie explorer the reward he had 
so fully earned. Brief notices of his spoils appeared from 
time to time in various volumes of the American Journal 
of Science and Arts (Silliman's), but it is unnecessary here 
to refer to more than a few of them. In that Journal for 
May 1872 (ser. 3, iii. p. 360) the remains of a large 
swimming Dird (nearly 6 feet in length, as afterwards 
appeared) having some aflinity, it was thought, to the 
Colymbide were described under the name of //esperornis 
regalis, and a few months later (iv. p. 344) a second fossil 
Bird from the same locality was indicated as Ichthyornis 
dispar—trom the Fish-like, biconcave form of its vertebrie. 
Further examination of the enormous collections gathered 
by the author, and preserved in the Museum of Yale 
College at New Haven in Connecticut, shewed him that this 
last Bird, and another to which he gave the name of 
A patornis, had possessed well-developed teeth implanted 
in sockets in both jaws, and induced him to establish (v. 
pp. 161, 162) for their reception a “ Subelass " Odontor- 
nithes and an Order Iehthyornithes, Two years more and 
the originally found //esperornis was discovered also to 
have teeth, but these were inserted in a groove. It was 
accordingly regarded as the type of a distinct Order 
Odontolex (x. pp. 403-408), to which were assigned as 
other characters vertebre of a saddle-shape and not 
biconcave, a keelless sternum, and wings consisting only 
of the humerus. In 1880 Prof. Marsh brought out a grand 
volume, Odontornithes, being a monograph of the extinct 
toothed Birds of North America. Herein remains, attri- 
buted to no fewer than a score of species, which were 
referred to eight different genera, are fully deseribed and 
sufficiently illustrated, and, instead of the ordinal name 
Ichthyornithes previously used, that of Odontotorme was 
proposed. In the author's concluding summary he remarks 
on the fact that, while the Odontolcw, as exhibited in 
Hesperornis, had teeth inserted in a eontinnous groove—a 
low and generalized character as shewn by Reptiles, they 
had, however, the strongly differentiated saddle-shaped 
vertebræ such as all modern Birds possess. On the other 
hand the Odontotorm, as exemplified in /chthyornis, having 
the primitive biconcave vertebrz, yet possessed the highly 


2 It will of course be needless to remind the general zoologist of 
Prof. Marsh's no less wonderful discoveries of wholly unlooked-for 
types of Reptiles and Mammals. 
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specialized feature of teeth in distinct sockets. — /Tesperornis 
too, with its keelless sternum, had aborted wings but strong 
legs and feet adapted for swimming, while /chthyornis had 
a kecled sternum and powerful wings, but diminutive legs 
and feet. These and other characters separate the two 
forms so widely as quite to justify the establishment of as 
inany Orders for their reception, and the opposite nature 
of the evidence they afford illustrates one fundamental 
principle of evolution, namely, that an animal may attain 
to great development of one set of characters and at the 
same time retain other features of a low ancestral type. 
Prof. Marsh states that he had fully satisfied himself. that 
Archeopterys belonged to the Odontornithes, which he 


thought it advisable for the present to regard as a Subelass, - 


separated into three Orders—Odontolcx, Oduntotorme, and 
Saururæx—all well marked, but evidently not of equal rank, 
the last being clearly much more widely distinguished from 
the first two than they are from one another. But that 
these three oldest-known forms of Birds should differ so 
greatly from each other unmistakably points to a great 
antiquity for the Class. All are true Birds; but the 
Reptilian characters they possess converge towards a more 
generalized type. He then proceeds to treat of the 
characters which may be expected to have occurred in 
their common ancestor, whose remains may yet be hoped 
for from the Paleozoic rocks if not from the Permian beds 
that in North America are so rich in the fossils of a 
terrestrial fauna. Birds, he believes, branched off by a 
single stem, which gradually lost its Reptilian as it assumed 
the Ornithic type; and in the existing Katitæ we have 
the survivors of this direct line. The lineal descendants 
of this primal stock doubtless at an early time attained 
feathers and warm blood, but, in his opinion, never 
acquired the power of flight, which probably originated 
among the small arboreal forms of Reptilian Birds. In 
them even rudimentary feathers on the fore-limbs would 
be an advantage, as they would tend to lengthen a leap 
from branch to branch, or break the force of a fall in leap- 
ing to the ground. 
would become warmer and the blood more active. With 
still more feathers would come increased power of flight as 
we see in the young Birds of to-day. A greater activity 
would result in a more perfect circulation. A true Bird 
would doubtless require warm blood, but would not 
necessarily be hot-blooded, like the Birds now living. 
Whether Archeopteryx was on the true Carinate line can- 
not as yet be determined, and this is also true of Jchthy- 
arnis; but the biconcave vertebræ of the latter suggest its 
being an early offshoot, while it is probable that 
Hesperornis came off from the main “ Struthious " stem 
and has left no descendants. 

Bold as are the speeulations above summarized, there 
seems no reason to doubt the probability of their turning 
out to be, if not the exact truth, yet something very 
like it. 

From this bright vision of the poetic past—a glimpse, 
some may call it, into the land of dreams—we must 
relapse into a sober contemplation of the prosaic present — 
a subject quite as difficult to understand. "The former 
efforts at classification made by Sundevall have already 
several times been mentioned, and a return to their con- 
sideration was promised. In 1872 and 1873 he brought 
out at Stockholm a Methodi Naturalis Avium Disponend- 
arum Tentamen, two portions of which (those relating to 
the Diurnal Birds-of-Prey and the “ Cichlomorphe,” or 
forms related to the Thrushes) he found himself under the 
necessity of revising and modifying in the course of 1874, 
in as many communications to the Swedish Academy of 
Sciences (A, V.-Ak. Förhandlingar, 1874, No. 2, pp. 
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latest complete method of classifying Birds in general, has 
naturally received much attention, the more so perhaps, 
since, with its appendices, it was nearly the last labour of its 
respected author, whose industrious life came to an end in 
the course of the following year. From what has before 
been said of his works it may have been gathered that, while 
professedly basing his systematic arrangement of the groups 
of Birds on their external features, he had hitherto striven 
to make his schemes harmonize if possible with the dictates 
of internal structure as evinced by the science of anatomy, 
though he uniformly and persistently protested against the 
inside being better than the outside. In thus acting he 
proved himself a true follower of his great countryman 
Linnexus ; but, without disparagement of his efforts in 
this respect, it must be said that when internal and exter- 
nal characters appeared to be in conflict he gave, perhaps 
with unconscious bias, a preference to the latter, for he 
belonged to a school of zoologists whose natural instinct 
was to believe that such a conflict always existed. Hence 
his efforts, praiseworthy as they were from several points 
of view, and particularly so in regard to some details, failed 
to satisfy the philosophic taxonomer when generalizations 
and deeper principles were concerned, and in his practice 
in respect of certain technicalities of classification he was, 
in the eyes of the orthodox, a transgressor. Thus instead 
of contenting himself with terms that had met with pretty 
general approval, such as Class, Subclass, Order, Sub- 
order, Family, Subfamily, and so on, he introduced into 
his final scheme other designations, * Agmen," “ Cohors,” 
* Phalanx," and the like, which to the ordinary student of 
Ornithology convey an indefinite meaning, if any meaning 
at all. He also carried to a very extreme limit his views 
of nomenclature, which were certainly not in accordance 
with those held by most zoologists, though this is a matter 
so trifling as to need no details in illustration. It is by 
no means easy to set forth briefly, and at the same time 
intelligibly, to any but experts, the final scheme of Sunde- 
vall, owing to the number of new names introduced by him, 
nevertheless the attempt must be made; but it must be 
understood that in the following paradigm, in which his 
later modifications are incorporated, only the most remark- 
able or best-known forms are cited as examples of his 
several groups, for to give the whole of them would, if any 
explanations were added, occupy far more space than the 
occasion seems to justify, and without such explanatious 
the list would be of use only to experts, who would rather 
consult the original work. 

First, Sundevall would still make two grand divisions 
(“ Agmina ") of Birds, even as had been done nearly forty 
years before; but, having found that the names, Altrices and 
Pracoces, he had formerly used were not always applicable, 
or the groups thereby indicated naturally disposed, he at 
first distinguished them as Jsifopedes and Ptilopedes. 
Then, seeing that the great similarity of these two words 
would produce confusion both in speaking and writing, he 
changed them (p. 158) into the equivalent Gymnopedcs 
and Dasypades, according as the young were hatched 
naked or clothed. The Gymnopedes are divided into two 
* Orders "— Osecines and Volucres—the former intended to 
be identical with the group of the same name established 
by older authors, and, in accordance with the observations 
of Keyserling and Blasius already mentioned, divided into 
two “Series "— Lamintplentares, having the hinder part 
of the “tarsus” covered with two horny plates, and Scutelf- 
plantares, in which the same part is scutellated. These 
Laminiplantares are composed of six Cohorts as follows :— 


Cohors 1. Cichlomorphe. 
Phalanx 1. Ocreate.—7 Families: the Nightingales standing 
first, and therefore at the head of all Birds, with the Redbreast, 
Redstart, and the American Blue-bird ; after them the Chats, 
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Thrushes nn Dippers, Water-Chats (ZTenicurus), Bush-Chats, 
and (under the name of Evchlina) the singular group commonly 
known as Pittas or Water-Thrushes. 

Phalanx 2. .Vore;/pennate,—0 Families: Pipits, Wagtails, 
American Fly-eatching Warblers, and Australian. Diamond-birds 
(Pardrlotus), 

Phalanx 3. Sylriiformes.—17 Families: divided geographi- 
cally (?) into two groups—the Old-World forms, and those of the 
New. The first is further broken up into three sections—(a) 4 
Families with moderately long wings and a slender bill, containing 
what may be called perhaps the normal Warblers, as the Willow- 
Wrens, Whitethroats, Sedge-birds, and others; (5) 5 Families, with 
short wings and a slender bill, what are often called by Indian 
and African writers Dush-babblers (Bradypterus, Cruteropus, and 
others); (c) 3 Families, with a somewhat stout or blunt bill, the 
Thiek-heads of some writers (Pachycephalus) and Titmouse 
Family. The second or American group comprehends 5 Families, 
Vireos, Cat-birds, Wrens (not, by the way, peculiar to America), 
and some other forms for which it is impossible to find names that 
will pass as English. 

Phalanx 4. Brachyptere.—3 Families: theshort-winged Wren- 
Warblers, with long tails, of the Australian (Malurus), Indian, 
and Ethiopian Regions. 

Phalanx 5. Latirostres.—7 Families: the true Flycatchers 
(Muscicapa), and several others of fly-catehing habits. 

Phalanx 6. Zrachypodes.—8  Vamilies: Waxwings, Orioles, 
Swallow-Flycatehers ( Artamus), Caterpillar-catchers (Campophaga), 
and Drongos (Dierurus). 

Phalanx 7. Dentirostres or Laniiformes.—8 Families : Shrikes, 
Puff-backed Shrikes. 

Phalanx 8. Subeorriformes. —1 Family : Bower-birds and some 
others. 

Cohors 2. Conirostres. 

Phalanx 1. Decenpennate.—3 Families : Weaver-birds( Ploceus), 
Whydah-birds (Vidua), and Hedge-Sparrows (Aecentor). 

Phalanx 2. mplipalatales.—2 Families: Grosbeaks, true 
Finches. 

Phalanx 3. Aretipalatales.—6 Families: Crossbills, Buntings, 
Rice-birds, and many hard-billed forms which are usually placed 
among the Tanagers. 

Phalanx.4. Simplicirostres. —4 Families : Tanagers. 

Cohors 3. Coliomorphe. 

Phalanx 1. Norempennate. —3 Families : Grackles or American 
Starlings. 

Phalanx 2. Munilinaves.—4 Families: True Starlings, Ox- 
peckers, Chonghs. 

Phalanx 3. Altinares,—3 Families: Nutcrackers, Jays, Crows. 

Phalanx 4. Idiodactyle.—5 Families : Crow-Shrikes, Birds-of- 
Paradise. 

Cohors 4. Certhiomorpha. 3 Families: Tree-creepers, Nut- 
hatches. 

Cohors 5. Cinnyrimorphe.—5 Families: Sun-birds, Honey- 
suckers. 

Cohors 6. Chelidonomorphe.—1 Family: Swallows. 

The Scutellipluntares include a much smaller number of 
forms, and, with the exception of the first “ Cohort ” and 
a few groups of the fourth and fifth, all are peculiar to 
America, 


Cohors 1. Holaspidcx,—2 Families: Larks, Ioopoes. 

Cohors 2. Endaspideæ.—3 Families—all Neotropical: Oven-birds 
(Furnarius), Synallaxis, and the Piculules (Dendrocolaptes). 

Cohors 3. Exaspidex.—4 Families: the first two separated as 
Lysodactylz, including the King-birds or Tyrants, of which twelve 
groups are made; the remaining two as Syndactyle, composed of 
the Todies and Manakins. 

Cohors 4. Pycnaspidex.—3 Families: Covks-cf-the-Rock (Rupi- 
cola), to which the Indian genus Culyptomena, Eurylamus, and 
some others are supposed to be allied, the Chattezers and Fruit- 
Crows (Chasmorhynchus, Cephalopterus, and others), as well as 
Tityra and Lipaugus. 

Cohors 5. Taxaspidex.—b Families : the very singular Madagas- 
car form Philepitta; the Dush-Shrikes( Thamnophilus), Ant-Thrushes 
(Formicarins), and Tapaculos (Pteroptochus) of the Neotropical 
Region; and the Australian Lyre-bird. 

We then arrive at the Second Order Volucres, which is 
divided into two “Series.” Of these the first is made to 
contain, under the name Zygodactyli, 

Cohors 1. Psittaci, —6 Families : Parrots; 

Cohors 2. Pici. —6 Families: Woodpeckers, Pieulets (Piemnus) 
and Wrynecks; 

Cohors 3. Ceeesges, —12 Families: divided into two groups— 
(1) -Altinares, containing the Honey-Guides, Barbets, Toucans, Jaca- 
mars, Puff-birds, and the Madagasear genus Leptosomus; and (2) 
Humilinares, comprising all the forms commonly known as Cuen- 
lidæ, broken up, however, into three sections ; 
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while to the second “ Series" are referred, as A nisodactyli, 

Cohors 4. Canomorpha.—4 Families: Plantain-eaters or Toura- 
cous, Mouse-birls, Rollers, and tho peculiar Madagascar forms 
Alefornis and Broach ypteracius ; 

Cohors 5. 4£iipligulares. —4 Families : Trogons, Goatsuckers, and 
Swilts ; 

Cohors 6, Longiliugues or Vellisuye.—12 Families: Humming- 
birds, arranged in three ‘Series ;" 

Cohors 7. Syndac'yla. —4 Families : Dee-eaters, Motmots, King- 
fishers, and Hornbills ; 

Cohors 8. Peristeroidex.—3 Families: Diduneulus, with the Dodo, 
Pigeons, and the Crowned Pigeons (Coura) separated from the last. 

The Dusypades of Sundevall are separated into six 
“Orders”; but these will occupy us but a short while. 
The first of them, Accipitres, comprehending all the Birds- 
of-Prey, were separated into 4 “Cohorts” in his original 
work, but these were reduced in his appendix to two— 
Vyctharpages or Owls with 4 Families divided into 2 series, 
and Hemeroharpages containing all the rest, and compris- 
ing 10 Families (the last of which is the Seriema, 
Dicholophus) divided into 2 groups as Rapaces and 
Saprophayi—the latter including the Vultures. Next 
stands the Order Galhna with £ “Cohorts” :—(1) Tetraouo- 
morphe, comprising 2 Families, the Sand-Grouse (Pterorles) 
and the Grouse proper, among which the Central-American 
Oreophasis finds itself; (2) Phastunomorphe, with 4 
Families, Pheasants, Peacocks, Turkeys, Guinea Fowls, 
Partridges, Quails, and Hemipodes (Turnir); (3) Macro- 
nyches, the Megapodes, with 2 Families ; (4) the Duodecim- 
pennate, the Curassows and Guans, also with 2 Families ; 
(5) the Struthioniformes, composed of the Tinamous ; and 
(6) the S'ubgrallatores with 2 Families, one consisting of the 
curious South-American genera Thinocorus and Attagis and 
the other of the Sheathbill (Chionis). The Fifth Order 
(the third of the Dasypades) is formed by the Grallatores, 
divided into 2 “series”—(1) Altinares, consisting of 2 
“ Cohorts,” /Zerodit with 1 Family, the Herons, and Pelargt 
with 4 Families, Spoonbills, Ibises, Storks, and the 
Umbre (Scopus), with Buleniceps; (2) Zunilinares, also 
consisting of 2 “Cohorts,” Limicolæ with 2 Families, 
Sandpipers and Snipes, Stilts and Avocets, and Cursores 
with 8 Families, including Plovers, Bustards, Cranes, 
Rails, and all the other “ Waders.” The Sixth Order, 
Nutatores, consists of all the Birds that habitually swim 
and a few that do not, containing 6 Cohorts :— 
Longipennes and Pygopodes with 3 Families cach ; Toti- 
palmate with 1 Family; Tubinares with 3 Families; 
Impennes with 1 Family, Penguins; and Zamellirostres 
with 2 Families Flamingoes and Ducks. The Seventh 
Order, Proceres, is divided into 2 Cohorts— Veri with 2 
Families, Ostriches and Emeus ; and Subnobiles, consisting 
of the genus Apteryx. The Eighth Order is formed by 
the Saurure. 

Such then is Sundevall’s perfected system, which has in 
various quarters been so much praised, and has been 
partially recognized by so many succeeding writers, that 
it would have been impossible to pass it over here, though 
the present writer is confident that the best-informed 
ornithologists will agree with him in thinking that the com- 
pilation of the above abstract has been but so much waste 
of time, and its insertion here but so much waste of space. 
Without, however, some such abstract its shortcomings 
could not be made apparent, and it will be seen to 
what little purpose so many able men have laboured if 
arrangement and grouping so manifestly artificial—the 
latter often of forms possessing no real aflinity—can pass 
as a natural method. We should be too sanguine to hope 
that it may be the last of its kind, yet any one aceustomed 
to look deeper than the surface must see its numerous 
defects, and almost every one, whether so accustomed or 
not, ought by its means to be brought to the conclusion 
that, when a man of Sundevall’s knowledge and experience 
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could not, by trusting only to external characters, do better 
than this, the most convincing proof is afforded of the 
inability of external characters alone to produce anything 
save ataxy. The principal merits it possesses are con- 
fined to the minor arrangement of some of the Oscines ; 
but even here many of the alliances, such, for instance, 
as that of Pittu with the true Thrushes, are indefensible 
on any rational grounds, and some, as that of Accentor 
with the Weaver-birds and Whydah-birds, verge upon the 
ridiculous, while on the other hand the interpolation of 
the American F'ly-eatebing Warblers, Mniotiltidæ, between 
the normal Warblers of the Old World and the Thrushes is 
as bad—especially when the genus Mniotilta is placed, not- 
withstanding its different wing-formula, with the Tree- 
creepers, Certhiide. The whole work unfortunately betrays 
throughout an utter want of the sense of proportion. In 
many of the large groups the effect of very slight differ- 
ences is to keep the forms exhibiting them widely apart, 
while in most of the smaller groups differenees of far 
greater kind are overlooked, so that the forms which 
present them are linked together in more or less close 
union. "Thus, regarding only external characters, great 
as is the structural distinction between the Gannets, 
Cormorants, Frigate-birds, and Pelicans, it is not held to 
remove them from the limits of a single Family; and yet 
the Thrushes and the Chats, whose distinctions are barely 
sensible, are placed in separate Families, as are also the 
Chats and the Nightingales, wherein no structural distinc- 
tions at all ean be traced. Again, even in one and the 
same group the equalization of eharacters indicative of 
Families is wholly neglected. Thus among the Pigeons 
the genera Didus and Didunculus, which differ, so far as 
we know it, in every external character of their structure, 
are placed in one Family, and yet on the slightest pre- 
text the genus G'oura, which in all respects so intimately 
resembles ordinary Pigeons, is set apart as the represen- 
tative of a distinct Family. The only use of dwelling 
upon these imperfections here is the hope that thereby 
students of Ornithology may be induced to abandon the 
belief in the efficacy of external characters as a sole means 
of classification, and, by seeing how unmanageable they 
become unless checked by internal characters, be per- 
suaded of the futility of any attempt to form an arrange- 
ment without that solid foundation which can only be 
obtained by a knowledge of anatomy. Where Sundevall 
failed no one else is likely to succeed; for he was a man 
gifted with intelligence of a rare order, à man of cultiva- 
tion and learning, one who had devoted his whole life to 
science, who had travelled much, studied much and 
reflected much, a man whose acquaintance with the 
literature of his subject probably exceeded that of any of 
his contemporaries, and a man whose linguistic attainments 
rendered him the envy of his many friends. Yet what 
should have been the crowning work of his long life is one 
that all who respected him, and that comprehends all who 
knew him, must regret. 

Of the very opposite kind was the work of the two men 
next to be mentioned—GanRop and Forbres—both cut 
short in a career of promise! that among students of 
Ornithology has rarely been equalled and perhaps never 
surpassed. The present writer finds it difficult to treat of 
the labours of two pupils and friends from whose assistance 
he had originally hoped to profit in the preparation of this 
very article, the more so that, while fully recognizing the 
brilliant nature of some of their researches, he is compelled 
very frequently to dissent from the conclusions at which 


1 Alfred Henry Garrod, Prosector to the Zoological Society of 
London, died of consumption in 1879, aged thirty-three. His successor 
in that offiee, William Alexander Forbes, fell a victim to the deadly 
clin:ate of the Niger in 1883, and in his twenty-cighth year. 
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they arrived, deeming them to have often been of a kind 
that, had their authors survived toa maturer age, they 
would have greatly modified. Still he well knows that 
learners are mostly wiser than their teachers ; and, making 
due allowance for the haste with which, from the exigencies 
of the post they successively held, their investigations had 
usualy to be published, he believes that much of the 
highest value underlies even the crudest conjectures con- 
tained in their several contributions to Ornithology. 
Putting aside the monographical papers by which each of 
them followed the excellent example set by their predecessor 
in the office they filled—Dr Muniz? —and beginning with 
Garrod’s,? those having a more general seope, all published 
in the Zoological Society’s Proceedings, may be briefly con- 
sidered. Starting from the level reached by Prof. Huxley, 
the first attempt made by the younger investigator was in 
1873, “On the value in Classification of a Peculiarity in 
the anterior margin of the Nasal Bones in certain Birds.” 
Herein he strove to prove that Birds ought to be divided 
into two Subclasses—one, called “ Holorhinal,” in which a 
straight line drawn transversely across the hindmost points 
of the external narial apertures passes in front of the 
posterior ends of the nasal processes of the premaxille, 
and the other, called “ Schizorhinal," in which such a line 
passes behind those processes. If this be used as a 
criterion, the validity of Prof. Huxley's group Schizognatha 
is shaken ; but there is no need to enlarge upon the pro- 
posal, for it was virtually abandoned by its author within 
little more than a twelvemonth. The next subject in con- 
nexion with Systematic Ornithology to which Garrod 
applied himself was an investigation of the Carotid 
Arteries, and here, in the same year, he made a consider- 
able advance upon the labours of Nitzsch, as might well 
be expected, for the opportunities of the latter were very 
limited, and he was only able, as we have seen (page 22), 
to adduce four types of structure in them, while Garrod, 
with the superior advantages of his situation, raised the 
number to six. Nevertheless he remarks that their *' dis- 
position has not much significance among Birds, there 
being many Families in which, whilst the majority of the 
species have two, some have only one carotid.” The 
exceptional cases cited by him are quite sufficient to prove 
that the condition of this artery has nearly no value from 
the point of view of gencral classification. If relied upon 
it would split up the Families Bucerotide and Cypselide, 
which no sane person would doubt to be homogencous and 
natural. The femoral vessels formed another subject of 
investigation, and were found to exhibit as much 
exceptional conformation as those of the neck—for instance 
in Centropus phasianus, one of the Birds known as Coucals, 
the femoral artery accompanies the femoral vein, though 
it does not do so in another species of the genus, C. 
rufipennis, nor in any other of the Cuculidz (to which 
Family the genus Centropus has been always assigned) 
examined by Garrod. Nor are the results of the very 
great labour which he bestowed upon the muscular con- 
formation of the thigh in Birds any more conclusive when 
they come to be impartialy and carefully considered. 
Myology was with him always a favourite study, and he 


2 Dr Muvie's chief. papers having a direct bearing on Systematie 
Ornithology are:—in the Zoological Society's Transactions (vii. p. 465), 
* On the Dermal and Visceral Structures of the Kagu, Sun-Bittern, and 
Boatbill"; in the same Society's Proccedings —(1871, p. 617) * Addi- 
tional Notice concerning the Powder-Downs of Rhinochetus jubatus,” 
(1872, p. 664) ‘On the Skeleton of Todus with remarks as to its 
Allies,” (1879, p. 552) “On the Skeleton and Lineage of Fregilupus 
varius”; in The Ibis—(1872, p.262)“ On the genus Colius,” (1872, 
p. 383) “ Motmots and their aflinities," (1873, p. 181) * Relationships 
of the Upupide.” 

3 Garrod's Scientific Papers have been collected and published in a 
memorial volume, edited by Forbes, There is therefore no need to cive 
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may be not unreasonably supposed to have a strong feeling 
as to its efficacy for systematic ends. lt was in favour of 
an arrangement based upon the muscles of the thigh, and 
elaborated by him in 1874, that he gave up the arrange- 
ment he had published barely more than a year before 
based upon the conformation of the nostrils. Neverthe- 
less it appears that even the later of the two methods did 
not eventually content him, and this was only to be 
expected, though he is said by Forbes (/bzs, 1881, p. 28) 
to have remained “satisfied to the last as to the natural- 
ness of the two main groups into which he there divided 
birds "— Homalogonate and Anomalogonatx. The key to 
this arrangement lay in the presence or absence of the 
ambiens muscle, “not because of its own intrinsic import- 
ance, but because its presence is always associated with 
peeuliarities in other parts never found in any Anomalo- 
gonatous bird." Garrod thought that so great was the 
improbability of the same combination of three or four 
different charaeters (such as an accessory femoro-caudal 
muscle, a tufted oil-gland, and cæca) arising independently 
in different Birds that similar combinations of characters 
could only be due to blood-relationship. The ingenuity 
with which he found and expressed these combinations of 
characters is worthy of all praise; the regret is that time 
was wanting for him to think out all their consequences, 
and that he did not take also into account other and 
especially osteological characters. Every osteologist must 
recognize that the neglect of these makes Garrod’s proposed 
classification as unnatural as any that had been previously 
drawn up, and more unnatural than many. So much is 
this the case that, with the knowledge we have that ere 
his death he had already seen the need of introducing 
some modifications into it, its reproduction here, even 
in the briefest abstract possible, would not be advisable. 
Two instances, however, of its failure to shew natural 
affinities or differences may be cited. The first Order 
Galliformes’ of his Subclass //omalogonute is made to 
consist of three “Cohorts ””—Struthiones, Gallinacee, and 
Psittaci—a somewhat astonishing alliance; but even if 
that be allowed to pass, we'find the second “Cohort” 
composed of the Families Palamedeide, Galling, Rallide, 
Otididx (containing two Subfamilies, the Bustards and the 
Flamingoes), .Mwsophagidz, and Cuculide. Again the 
Subclass Anomalogonate includes three | Orders— Pici- 
formes, Passeriformes, and Cypseliformes—a preliminary to 
which at first sight no exception need be taken; but 
immediately we look into details we find the Alcedinid« 
placed in the first Order and the Meropidx in the second, 
together with the Passeres and a collection of Families 
almost every feature in the skeleton of which points to a 
separation. Common sense revolts at the acceptance of 
any scheme which involves so many manifest incongruities. 
With far greater pleasure we would leave these investiga- 
tions, and those on certain other muscles, as well as on the 
Disposition of the deep plantar Tendons, and dwell upon 
his researches into the anatomy of the Passerine Birds 
with the view to their systematie arrangement. Here he 
was on much safer ground, and it can hardly be doubted 
that his labours will stand the test of future experience, for, 
though it may be that all his views will not meet with 
ultimate approval, he certainly made the greatest advance 
since the days of Müller, to the English translation of 
whose classical work he added (as already mentioned) an 
excellent appendix, besides having already contributed to 
the Zoological Proceedings between 1876 and 1878 four 
memoirs replete with observed facts which no one can 
gainsay. As his labours were continued exactly on the 
same lines by Forbes, who, between 1880 and 1882, 
published in the same journal six more memoirs on the 
subject, it will be convenient here to state generally, and 
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| in a combined form, the results arrived at by these two 


investigators. 

Instead of the divisions of Passerine Birds instituted by 
Müller, Garrod and Forbes having a wider range of experi- 
ence consider that they have shewn that the Passeres con- 
sist of two primary sections, which the latter named 
respectively Desmodactyli and Eleutherodactyli, from the 
facts discovered by the former that in the Lurylemide, or 
3roadbills, a small Family peculiar to some parts of the 
Indian Region, and consisting of some nine or ten species 
only, there is a strong band joining the muscles of the 
hind toe exactly in the same way as in many Families 
that are not Passerine, and hence the name Zesmodact yli, 
while in all other Passerines the hind toe is free. 
This point settled, the Lleutherodactyli form two great 
divisions, according to the structure of their vocal 
organs; one of them, roughly agreeing with the Cla- 
matores of some writers, is called Mesomyodi, and the 
other, corresponding in the main, if not absolutely, with 
the Oscines, Polymyodi, or true Passeres of various authors, 
is named Acromyodi—“ an Acromyodian bird being one in 
which the muscles of the syrinx are attached to the 
extremities of the bronchial semi-rings, a Mesomyodian 
bird being one in which the muscles of the syrinx join the 
semi-crings in their middle." Furthermore, each of these 
groups is subdivided into two: the Acromyodi into 
“normal” and “abnormal,” of which more presently ; the 
AMesomyodi into Homæomeri and /Icteromeri, according as 
the sciatic or the femoral artery of the thigh is developed 
—the former being the usual arrangement among Birds 
and the latter the exeeptional Under the head J//etero- 
meri come only two Families the Cotinyide (Chatterers) 
and Pipride (MANAKINS, vol. xv. p. 455) of most orni- 
thologists, but these Garrod was inclined to think should 
not be considered distinet. The 7/omeomeri form a larger 
group, and are at once separable, on account of the struc- 
ture of their vocal organs, into Z'racheophonz (practically 
equivalent to the Zracheophones of Müller) and L/aploo- 
phone (as Garrod named them)—the last being those 
Passeres which were by Müller erroneously included among 
his Picarti, namely, the 7'yrannidx (see KING-BIRD, vol. 
xiv. p. 80) with Rupicola, the Cocks-of-the-Rock. To these 
are now added Families not examined by him,—but 
subsequently ascertained by Forbes to belong to the same 
group, —Pittidæ, Philepittide, and Xenicide (more pro- 
perly perhaps to be called Acanthisittide), and it is 
remarkable that these last three Families are the only 
members of the .Mesomgyodi which are not peculiar to 
the New World—nay more, if we except the 7'yrannido, 
which in North Ameriea occur chiefly as migrants,— 
not peculiar to the Neotropieal Region. The 7’racheo- 
phone are held to contain five Families— /"urnariidz 
Oven-birds), Pteroptochide (TapacuLos, q.v), Dendro- 
coluptide (Pieulules), Conopophagide, and Lormicaride 
(Ant-Thrushes) Returning now to the <Acromyod?, 
which include, it has just been said, a normal and an 
abnormal section, the latter consists of birds agreeing 
in the main, though not absolutely, as to the structure of 
the syrinx with that of the former, yet differing so con- 
siderably in their osteology as to be most justifiably 
separated. At present only two types of these abnormal 
Acromyodi are known— Menura (the LYRE-BIRD, vol. xv. 
p. 115) and Atrichia. (the Scrus-binp, q.r.), both from 
Australia, while all the remaining /asseres, that is to say, 
incomparably the greater number of Birds in general, belong 
to the normal section. Thus the whole scheme of the 
Passeres,1 as worked out by Garrod and Forbes, can be 


1 [t is right to observe that this scheme was not a little aided by a 
consideration of palatal characters, as well as from the disposition of 
soine of the tendons of the wing-muscles. 
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later. 
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briefly expressed as below; and this expression, so far as 
it goes, is probably very near the truth, though for 
simplieity's sake some of the intermediate group-names 
might perhaps be omitted :— 


PASSERES, 
ELEUTIIERODACTYLI, 
ACROMYODI, 
NORMALES, 
ABNORMALES, Menura, Atrichia. 
MESOMYODI, 
HomM@omMeni, 
Trackeophone, 
Furnariidw, Pteroptochide, Dendrocolaptidæ, Conopo- 
phayide, Formicariidw. 
Haploophonie, 
Tyrannide, Rupicola, Pittida, Philepittide, Xenicidæ. 
Hevenoment, Cotingida, Pipride. 
DESMODAC1 TYLI, 
Eurylamidae. 


It will be seen that noattempt is here made to separate 
the Normal Acromyodians into Families. Already, in Zhe 
Ibis for 1874 (pp. 406-416), Mr WALLACE had published a 
plan, which, with two slight modifications that were mani- 
festly improvements, he employed two years later in his 
great work on The Geographical. Distribution of Animals, 
and this included a method of arranging the Families of 
this division. Being based, however, wholly on alar char- 
acters, it has of course a great similarity to the schemes of 
Dr Cabanis and of Sundevall, and, though simpler than 
either of those, there is no need here to enter much into 
its details. The Birds which would fall under the category 
of Carrod’s ;[eromugodi normales are grouped in three 
series :—A. ‘Typical or Turdoid Passeres,” having a wing 
with ten primaries, the first of which is always more or 
less markedly reduced in size, and to this 21 Families are 
allotted; D. “Tanagroid Due " having a wing with 
uine primaries, the first of which is fully “developed and 
usually very long, and containing 10 Families; and C. 

* Sturnoid Pusseres,” having a wing with ten primaries, the 
first of whieh is “ rudimentary,” with only £ Families. 
The remaining Families, 10 in number, which are not nor- 
mally aeromyodian are grouped as Series D. and called 
“ F'ormiearoid Passeres. 

In The Ibis for 1880 7 340-350, 399-411) Mr SCLATER 
made a laudable attempt at a general arrangement of 
Birds,! trying to harmonize the views of ornithotomists 
with those taken by the ornithologists who only study the 
exterior; but, as he explained, his scheme is really that of 
Prof. Huxley reversed, with some slight modifications 
mostly consequent on the recent researches of Prof. Parker 
and of Garrod, and (he might have added) a few details 
derived from his own extensive knowledge of the Class. 
Adopting the two Subclasses Carinate and Ratitæ, he 
recognized 3 “Orders” as forming the latter and 23 the 
former—a number far exeeeding any that had of late years 
met with the approval of ornithologists. It is certainly 
difficult in the present state of our knowledge to get on 
with much fewer groups; whether we call them “ Orders ” 
or not is immaterial. First of them comes the Passeres, 
of which Mr Sclater would make four Suborders:—(1) 
the Acromyodi normales of Garrod under the older name 
of Oscines, to the further subdivision of which we must 
immediately return; (2) under Prof. Huxley’s term 
Oligomyodi, all the //aploophonw, Heteromert, and Desmo- 
dactyli of Garrod, comprehending 8 Families—Oxyrhamph- 
ade,” Tyrannide, Pipride, in, Phytotomide,? 
Pittide, Philepittide, and Lurylemide ;? (3) Tr acheophonce, 


1 An abstract of this was read to the British Association at Swansea 
in the same year, and may be found in its Report (pp. 606-609). 

2 Not recognized by Garrod, 

3 To these Mr Sclater would now doubtless add Forbes's Xenicida. 
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containing the same groupsasin the older scheme, but here 
combined into 3 Families only—Dendrocolaptide, Formi- 
cartide, and Pteroptochidz ; and (4) the Acromyodi abnor- 
males of Garrod, now elevated to the rank of a Suborder 
and called seudoscines. With regard to the Acromyodi 
normales or Oscines, Mr Selater takes what seems to be 
quite the most reasonable view, when he states that they 
* are all very closely related to one another, and, in reality, 
form little more than one group, equivalent to other so- 
called families of birds,” going on to remark that as there 
are some 4700 known species of them “it is absolutely 
necessary to subdivide them,” and finally proceeding to do 
this nearly on the method of Sundevall’s Tentamen (sce 
above pp. 37, 38), merely changing the names and position 
of the groups in accordance with a plan of his own set 
forth in the Nomenclator Avium Neotropicalium, which 
he and Mr Salvin printed in 1873, making, as did 
Sundevall, two divisions (according as the hind part of the 
“tarsus” is plated or scaled), A. Laminiplantures and D. 
Scutiplantares—but confining the latter to the Alaudidze 
alone, since the other Families forming Sundevall’s 
Scutelliplantares are not Oscinian, nor all even Passerine. 
The following table shews the comparative result of the 
two modes as regards the Laminiplantares, and, since the 
composition of the Swedish author’s groups was explained 
at some length, may be found convenient by the reader :— 


Mr Sclater, 1880. Sundevall, 1872-78. 
1. Dentirostres,9— practically equal to 1. Cichlomorphe. 

2. Latirostres,? » 6. Chelidonomorphe. 
3. Curvirostres, m 4. Certhiomorph.® 
4. Tenuirostres, 5 5. Cinnyrimorphe. 
5. Conirostres, A 2. Conirostres. 

6. Cultritostres, 25 3. Coliomorphe. 


These six groups Mr Sclater thinks may be separated 
without much difficulty, though on that point the proceed- 
ings of some later writers (a notable instance of which he 
himself cites) shew that doubt may still be entertained ; 
but he rightly remarks that, “when we come to attempt 
to subdivide them, there is room for endless varieties of 
opinion as to the nearest allies of many of the forms,” and 
into further details he does not go. It will be perceived 
that, like so many of his predecessors, he aecords the 
highest rank to the Dentirostres, which, as has before been 
hinted, seems to be a mistaken view that must be con- 
sidered in the sequel. 

Leaving the Passeres, the next “ Order” is Pécariz, of 
which Mr Selater proposes to make six Suborders :— (1) 
Pici, the Woodpeckers, with 2 Families; (2) Cypseli, with 
3 Families," practically equal to the Macrochzres of Nitzsch ; 
(3) Apre with 12 Families— Coliidæ (MOUSE-BIRD, 
vol. xvi 6), Alcedinide (KINGFISHER, vol xiv. p. 
81), Bucer RE (HongNBILL, vol xii. p. 169), Upupida 
(Hooroz, vol. xii. p. 154), Zrrisoridz, Mercpide, Momotide 
(Morxor, vol. xvii. p. 3), Todidæ (Topv, q.v.), Coracnidx 
(ROLLER, 7.2.), Leptosomide, Podargide, and Steatornithide 
(Guacnaro, vol xi. p. 227); (1) Meterodactyle, consist- 
ing only of the Trocons (q. 1); (5) Zygodactylee with 5 
Families, Galbulide (JACAMAR, vol. xiii. p. 531), Bucconide 
(PUFF-BIRD, 4.7.) Pham phastidie (Tovcax, gv), Capitonide, 
and Jndicatoride (HONEY-GUIDE, vol. xii. p. 139) ; and (6) 
Coceyges, composed of the two Families Cuculidæ and 
Mausophagide. That all these may be most conveniently 


* A term unhappily of hybrid origin, and therefore one to which 

pori t may take exception. 
5 These are not equivalent to Sundevall’s groups of the same names. 

6 Mr Sclater (p. 348) inadvertently states that no species of 
Sundevall’s Certhiomorphew is found in the New World, having 
omitted to notice that in the Tentamen (pp. 46, 47) the genera 
Mniotilta (peculiar to America) as well as Certhia and Sittu are 
therein placed. 

? Or 2 only, the position of the Caprimulyida being left un- 
decided, but in 1883 (see next note) put licre. 
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associated under the name iearie seems likely enough, 
and the first two “Suborders” are probably natural groups, 
though possibly groups of different value. In regard to 
the rest comment is for the present deferred. The Zsittaci, 
Striges, and ;Lecipitres, containing respectively the PARROTS 
(q.v ), OWLS (4.v.), and diurnal Birds-of Prey, form the next 
three “ Orders "—the last being held to include 3 Families, 
Falconidx, Cathartide, and Serpentartide, which is perhaps 
the best that can be done with them—the difficult question 
as to the position of Curtuma (SERIEMA, qw.) being 
decided against the admission of that form to the last 
Family, notwithstanding its remarkable resemblance to 
Serpentarius (SECRETARY-BIRD, q.^). We have then the 
Steganopodes to make the Sixth “ Order,” consisting of the 
5 Families usually grouped together as by Brandt (supra, 
p. 25) and others, and these are followed naturally enough 
by the Herons (vol xi p. 760) under the name of 
Herodiones, to which the 3 Families Ardeidæ, Cicontide 
(Stork, 7.v.), and Platuleidæe (SPOONBILL, q.v.) are referred ; 
but the Framincors (vol. ix. p. 286), under Prof. Huxley's 
title Odontoglosse, form a distinct “ Order.” The Ninth 
“Order” is now erected for the Pulamedew (SCREAMER, 
q.v.) Which precede the Anseres—a group that, disen- 
cumbered from both the last two, is eminently natural, and 
easily dealt with. A great break then occurs, and the 
new series is opened by the Eleventh “ Order," Columba, 
with 3 Families, Carpophagide, Columbide, and Gourde, 
“or perhaps a fourth,” Didunculidx,1—the Dopos (vol. vii. 
p. 321) being “held to belong to quite a separate section 
of the order.” The Twelfth ‘ Order” is formed by the 
Pterocletes, the Sand-Grouse ; and then we have the very 
natural gronp Gallinz ranking as the Thirteenth. The 
next two are the Opisthocome and Hemipodi for the 
HoacrziN (vol xii. p. 28) and the Turnicidæ (often 
known as Button-Quails) respectively, to which follow as 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth the Fulicariæ and Alectorides— 
the former consisting of the Families Ruldide (Naw, q.v.) 
and Heliornithide, and the latter of what seems to be a 
very heterogeneous compound of 6 Families—dramide, 
Eurypygide (Sts Bittern, q.v.), Gruidao (CRANE, vol. vi. 
p. 546), Psophitdx (TRUMPETER, q.v.), Cariamide (SERIEMA, 
q.v.), and Otididx? (BUSTARD, vol. iv. p. 578). It is con- 
fessedly very puzzling to know how these varied types, or 
some of them at least, should be classed; but the need for the 
establishment of this group, and especially the insertion in 
it of certain forms, is not explained by the author. "Then 
we have “Orders” Eighteen and Nineteen, the Limicolz, 
with 6 Families, and Gaviz, consisting only of Laride(GUtt, 
vol. xi. p. 274), which taken in their simplest condition do 
not present much difficulty. The last are followed by 
Tubinares, the PETRELS (q.v.), and these by Pygopodes, to 
which only 2 Families Colymbide (DivER, vol. vii. p. 292) 
aud Alcidz are allowed—the GnEBES (vol. xi. p. 79) being 
included in the former. The Zmpennes or PENGUINS (q.v.) 
form the Twenty-second, and Tinamovs (4.v.) as Crypturi 
complete the Carinate Subclass. For the Z«titz only 
three “Orders” are allotted—Apteryges, Casuarit, and 
Struthiones, 

As a whole it is impossible not to speak well of the 
scheme thus sketched out; nevertheless it does seem in 
some parts to be open to amendment, though the task of 
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pages, recounting the efforts of many system-makers— 
good, bad, and indifferent—it will have been seen what a 
very great number and variety of characters need to be had 
in remembrance while planning any scheme that will at 
all adequately represent the results of the knowledge 
hitherto attained, and the best lesson to be learnt from 
them is that our present knowledge goes but a very little 
way in comparison with what we, or our successors, may 
hope to reach in years to come. Still we may feel pretty 
confident that we are on the right track, and, moreover, 
that here and there we ean plant our feet on firm ground, 
however uncertain, not to say treacherous, may be the 
spaces that intervene. Now that geographical exploration 
has left so small a portion of the earth’s surface unvisited, 
we cannot reasonably look for the encountering of new 
forms of ornithie life that, by revealing hitherto unknown 
stepping stones, will quicken onr course or effeetively point 
out our path. Indeed, as a matter of fact, the two most 
important and singular types of existing Birds—Baleniceps 
and Zhinochetus—that in later years have rewarded the 
exertions of travelling naturalists, have proved rather 
sources of perplexity than founts of inspiration. Should 
fortune favour ornithologists in the discovery of fossil 
remains, they will unquestionably form the surest guide to 
our faltering steps; but experience forbids us to expect 
much aid from this quarter, however warmly we may wish 
for it, and the pleasure of any discovery of the kind would 
be enhanced equally by its rarity as by its intrinsic worth. 
However, it is now a well accepted maxim in zoology that 
the mature forms of the past are repeated in the immature 
forms of the present, and that, where Pakeontology fails to 
instruct us, Embryology may he trusted to no small extent 
to supply the deficiency. Unhappily the embryology of 
Birds has been as yet very insufficiently studied. We have 
indeed embryological memoirs of a value that can scarcely 
be rated too highly, but almost all are of a monographie 
character. They are only oases in a desert of ignorance, 
and a really connected and continuous series of investiga- 
tions, such as the many morphological laboratories, now 
established in various countries, would easily render 
possible, has yet to be instituted. No methodical attempt 
at this kind of work seems to have been made for nearly 
half a century, and, with the advantage of modern 
appliances, no one can justifiably doubt the suecess of a 
renewal of such an attempt any more than he can possibly 
foresee the precise nature of the revelations that would 
come of it. 


The various schemes for classifying Birds set forth by the anthors 
of general text-books of Zoology do not call for uny particular 
review here, as almost without exception they are so drawn np as 
to be rather of the nature of a compromise than of a harmony. 
The best and most notable is perhaps that by Prof. Carrs in 1868 
(Handbuch der Zoologie, i. pp. 191-368) ; but it is of course now 
antiqnated. The worst scheme is one of the most recent, that by 
Prof. CLaAvs in 1882 (Grundzüge der Zoologie, ii. pp. 818-388). Of 
most other similar text-books that have come under the writer's 
notice, especially those issued in the United Kingdom, the less 
said the better. It is unfortunate that neither Prof. Gegenbaur 
nor the late Prof. F. M. Balfour should have turned their attention 
to this matter; but an improvement may be expeeted from Dr 
Gadow, who is engaged in completing the ornithologieal portion 
of Droun's Thierreich, so long left unfinished. 


Birds are animals so similar to Reptiles in all the most Relatio 


attempting to suggest any modifications of it hy way of | essential features of their organization that they may be of Bird 


to Rep- 


improvement is one that the present writer approaches 
with reluctance and the utmost diffidence. Yet the task, 
it appears must be undertaken. From the preceding 


In the eighth edition of the List of Vertebrated Animals in the 
Zoologica] Gardens, which, being published in 1883, may be taken as 
expressing Mr Sclater's latest views, the first two Families only are 
recognized, the last two being placed under Columbidz. 

2 Wrongly spelt Olide. 


said to be merely an extremely modified and aberrant 
Neptilian type. These are almost the very words of Prof. 
Huxley twenty years ago,? and there are now but few 
zoologists to dissent from his statement, which by another 
man of science has been expressed in a phrase even more 


3 Lectures on the Elements of Comparative Anatomy, p. 693; see also 
Carus, Handbuch der Zoologie. i. p. 192. 
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pithy —“ Birds are only glorified Reptiles." It is not 
intended here to enter upon their points of resemblance 
and differences, These may be found summarized with 
more or less accuracy in any text-book of zoology. We 
shall content ourselves by remarking that by the naturalist 
just named Birds and Reptiles have been brigaded together 
under the name of Sauropsida as forming one of the three 
primary divisions of tho Pertebrata—the other two being 
Ichthyopsida and Mammalia. Yet Birds have a right to 
be considered a Class, and as a Class they have become so 
wholly differentiated from every other group of the Animal 
Kingdom that, among recent and even the few fossil forms 
known to us, there is not one about the assignation of 
which any doubt ought now to exist, though it is right to 
state that some naturalists have even lately refused a place 
among Aves to the singnlar Archexopteryx, of which the 
remains of two individuals—most probably belonging to 


t 


ee . . | 
as many distinct forms!—have been discovered in the 


quarries of Solenhofen in Bavaria. 
been referred, without much hesitation, by Prof. Vogt to 
the Class Reptilia on grounds which seem to be mistaken, 
sinee it was evidently in great part if not entirely clothed 
with feathers? The peculiar structure of Archeopteryc 
has already been briefly mentioned and partly figured in 
this work (Drnps, vol. ni. p. 728-9), and, while the present 
writer cannot doubt that its Bird-like characters predomin- 
ate over those which are obviously Reptilian, he will not 
venture to declare more concerning its relations to other 
Birds, and accordingly thinks it advisable to leave the 
genus as the sole representative as yet known of the Sub- 
class Saurure,® established for its reception by Prof. 
Hückel, trusting that time may shew whether this pro- 
visional arrangement will be substantiated. The great use 
of the discovery of Archaeopteryx to naturalists in general 
is well known to have been the convincing testimony it 
afforded as to what is well called “the imperfection of the 
Geological Record." To ornithologists in particular its 
chief attraction is the evidence it furnishes in proof of the 
evolution of Birds from Reptiles; though, as to the group 
of the latter from which the former may have sprung, it 
tells us little that is not negative. It throws, for instance, 


Be l 
Yet one of them has 


the Pterodactyls—so often imagined to be nearly related to l 


Birds, if not to be their direct ancestors—completely out 
of the line of descent. Next to this its principal advan- 
tage is to reveal the existence at so early an epoch of Birds 
with some portions of their structure as highly organized 
as the highest of the present day, a fact witnessed by its 
foot, which, so far as can be judged by its petrified relics, 

1 See Prof. Seeley’s remarks on the differenees between the two 
specimens, in the Geological Magazine for October 1881. 

2 Prof. Vogt lays much stress on the absence of feathers from certain 
parts of the body of the second example of Arehwopteryx now, thanks 
to Dr Werner Siemens, in the museum of Berlin, But Prof. Vogt 
himself shews that the parts of the body devoid of feathers are also 
devoid of skin. Now it is well known that amongst most existing 
Birds the ordinary “‘contour-feathers”? have their origin no deeper 
than the skin, and thus if that decayed and were washed away the 
feathers growing upon it would equally be lost. This has evidently 
happened (to judge from photographs) to the Berlin specimen just 
as to that which is in London. In each ease, as Sir R. Owen most 
rightly suggested of the latter, the remains exactly call to mind the 
very familiar relies of Birds found on a seashore, exposed perhaps for 
weeks or even months to the wash of the tides so as to lose all but the 
deeply-seated feathers, and finally to be embedded in the soft soil. 
Prof. Vogt's paper is in the Revue Scientifique, ser. 2, ix. p. 241, and 
an English translation of it in The Ibis for 1880, p. 434. 

3 Prof. IIückel seems first to have spelt this word Sauriura, in 
which form it appears in his Allgemeine Entwickelungeschichte der 
Organismen, forming the second volume of his Generelle Morphologie 
(pp. xi. and exxxix.), published at Berlin in 1866, though on plate 
vii. of the same volume it appears as Sauriuri. Whether the maseuline 
or feminine termination be preferred matters little, though the latter 
is come into general use, but the interpolation of the 7 in the middle of 
the word appears to be against all the laws of orthography, 
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night well be that of a modern Crow. The fossi! remains 
of many other Birds, for example Prof. SEELEY'S Enaliornis 
(Quart. Journ, Geol, Society, 1876, pp. 496-512), Sir R. 
OwxN's Odontopteryz (Birds, vol. in. p. 729), Gastornis, 
Prof. Copr’s Diatryma (Proe. Acad, N. Se. Philadelphia, 
April 1876), and some more, are too fragmentary to serve 
the purposes of the systematist ; but the grand discoveries 
of Prof. Marsh, spoken of above, afford plentiful hints as 
to the taxonomy of the Class, and their bearing deserves 
the closest consideration. 


Reptilian ancestors, two remarkable and very distinct types 
of the Class had already made their appearance, and we 


must note that these two types are those which persist at types. 


the present day, and even now divide the Class into 
Ratitez and Carinate, the groups whose essentially distinct 
characters were recognized by Merrem. Furthermore, 
while the Ratite type (/lesperornis) presents the kind of 
tecth, arrayed in grooves, which indicate (in Reptiles at 
least) a low morphological rank, the Carinate type (ZcÀ- 
thyornis) is furnished with teeth set in sockets, and shew- 
ing a higher development. On the other hand this early 
Carinate type has vertebrz whose comparatively simple, 
biconcave form is equally evidence of a rank unquestion- 
ably low; but the saddle-shaped vertebrae of the con- 
temporary Ratite type as surely testify to a more exalted 
position. Reference has been already made to this com- 
plicated if not contradictory state of things, the true 
explanation of which seems to be out of reach at present. 
It has been for some time a question whether the Ratite 
isa degraded type descended from the Carinate, or the 
Carinate a superior development of the Ratite type. 
Several eminent zoologists have declared themselves in 
favour of the former probability, and at first sight most 
people would be inelined to decide with them ; for, on this 
hypothesis, the easiest answer to the question would be 
found, But the easiest answer is not always the true one ; 
and to the present writer it seems that before this question 
be answered, a reply should be given to another— Was the 
first animal which any one could properly eall a “ Bird,” as 
distinguished from a “Reptile,” possessed of a keeled 
sternum or not? Now Dirds would seem to have been 
differentiated from Reptiles while the latter had biconcave 
vertebræ, and teeth whose mode of attachment to the jaw 
was still variable. There is no reason to think that at 
that period any Reptile (with the exception of Pterodactyls, 
which, as has already been said, are certainly not in the 
line of Birds’ ancestors) had a keeled sternum. Hence it 
seems almost impossible that the first Bird should have 
possessed one ; that is to say, it must have been practically 
of the Ratite type. Prof. Marsh has shewn that there is 
good reason for believing that the power of flight was 
gradually acquired by Birds, and with that power would 
be associated the development of a keel to the sternum, on 
which the volant faculty so much depends, and with 
which it is so intimately correlated that in certain forms 
which have to a greater or less extent given up the use of 
their fore-limbs the keel though present has become pro- 
portionally aborted, Thus the Carinate type would, from 
all we can see at present, appear to have been evolved 
from the Ratite. This view receives further support from 
a consideration of the results of such embryological research 
as has already been made—the unquestionable ossification 
of the Ratite sternum from a smaller number of paired 
centres than the Carinate sternum, in which (with the 
doubtful exception of the Anatidæ) an additional, unpaired 
centre makes its appearance. Again the geographical dis- 
tribution of existing, or comparatively recent, Ratite forms 
points to the same conclusion. That these forms— Moa, 
Kiwi, Emeu and Cassowary, Rhea, and finally Ostrich— 


First of all we find that, while Antiquity 
Birds still possess the teeth they had inherited from their of the 
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must have had a common ancestor nearer to them than is 
the ancestor of any Carinate form seems to need no proof. 
If we add to these the ;Zpyornis of Madagasear, the fossil 
Ratitz of the Siwalik rocks,! and the as yet but partially 
recognized Struthiolithus of Southern Russia,” to say no- 
thing of Gusturnis, the evidence is stronger still. Scattered 
as these Birds have been or are throughout the world, it 


seems justifiable to consider them the survivals of a very | 


ancient type, which has hardly undergone any essential 
modification since the appearance of Dird-life upon the 
earth—even though one at least of them has become very 
highly speeialized. 

No doubt the difficulty presented by the biconcave 
vertebrae of the earliest known representative of the 
Carinate type is a considerable obstacle to the view just 
taken. But in the American Journal of Science (April 
1879), and again in his great work (pp. 180, 181), Prof. 
Marsu has shewn that in the third cervieal vertebra of 
Ichthyornis “we cateh nature in the act as it were” of 
modifying one form of vertebra into another, for this single 
vertebra in Jchthyornis is in vertical section * moderately 
convex, while transversely it is strongly concave, thus 
presenting a near approach to the saddle-like articulation "; 
and he proceeds to point out that this specialized feature 
occurs at the first bend of the neck, and, greatly facilitating 
motion in a vertical plane, is “ mainly due originally to 
its predominance.” The form of the vertebrae would 
accordingly seem to be as much correlated with the 
mobility of the neck as is the form of the sternum with 
the faeulty of flight. If therefore the development of the 
saddle shape be an indication of development, as well may 
be the outgrowth of a keel. However, the solution of this 
perplexing problem, if a solution be ever found, must 
remain for future paleontological or embryological dis- 
coverers. The present writer is far from attempting to 
decide a question so complicated, though he does not 
hesitate to say, notwithstanding the weight of authority 
on the other side, that according to present evidenee the 
probability is in favour of the Carinate having been 
evolved from a more ancient liatite type. One thing 
only is certain, and that is the independent and contempo- 
raneous existenee of each of these great divisions at the 
earliest period when Birds at all like recent forms are 
known to have lived, The facts that each of these types 
was provided with teeth, and that the teeth were of a dif- 
ferent pattern, are of comparatively secondary importance. 

It seems therefore quite justifiable to continue, after the 
fashion that las been set, to separate the Class Aves into 
three primary groups:—I. Seurure, II. Ratite, III. 
Carinate—the earliest members of the two last, as well as 
possibly all of the first, being provided with teeth. These 
three primary groups we may call *Subclasses."? Thus 
we shall have :— 

SAURUR/E, Hackel. Archeeopteryx the only known form. 
RATITZE, Merrem. a. with teeth ; 

a’, with biconcave vertebra—as 

yet unknown; 

with saddle-shaped vertebrae 
—AHMesperornis. 

without teeth— recent and existing 
forms. 


U. 


~ f. 


1 For notice of these see the papers by Mr Davies in the Geological 
Magazine (new series, decade ii., vol. vii, p. 18), and Mr Lydekker iu 
the Records of the Geological Survey of India (xii. p. 52). 

2 Bull. Acad. Se. St Petersburg, xviii. p. 158; Ibis, 1874, p. 4. 

3 Prof. Huxley has termed them “Orders”; but it is more in 
accordance with the practice of ornithological writers to raise them to 
a higher rank, and to call the secondary groups “Orders.” There is 
a good deal to be said in behalf of either view; but, as in most eases 
of mere terminology, the matter is not worth wasting words over it, 
so long as we bear in mind that what here is meant by an “ Order ” of 
Aves is a very different thing from an “ Order" of Reptilia. 
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CARINAT.E, Merrem. with teeth ; 
a’, with biconeave vertebrae 
—Ichthyornis; 
ù. with saddle-shaped verte- 
bræ—as yet unknown. 
without teeth—recent and 
existing forms. 
We have now to consider the recent and existing forms 
, of toothless Ratitæ. These were shewn beyond doubt by 
Prof. Huxley to form five separate groups, whieh we shall 
here dignify by the name of Orders,* adding to them a 
sixth, though little is as yet known of its characteristies. 
Of this, which contains the great extinet Birds of Mada- 
gascar, he did not take cognizance, as it is here necessary 
todo. In the absence of any certain means of arranging 
all of these orders according to their atlinities, it will be 
best to place their names alphabetically, thus :— 
JEPYORNITHES, Fam, ;Zpyornithid:. 
ArTERYGES, Fam, Apterygide (KIWI, vol. xiv. p. 104). 
IuxaxEs. Fam. i. Dinornithide; Fam. d. Pala- 
pterygide.® 
MEGISTANES. Fam. i. 
(EstEU, wol. viii. p. 171). 


a. 


b. 


Casuariide ; Fam. n. Dromeide 


RnuEgx. Fain, Rherde (RHEA, q.v.). 
STRUTHIONES. Fam. Struthionide (Ostricu, p. 62 
infra). 


Some systematists think there ean be little question of 
| the Struthiones being the most specialized and therefore 
probably the highest type of these Orders, and the present 
writer is rather inclined to agree with them. Nevertheless 
the formation of the bill in the slpderyyes is quite unique 
in the whole Class, and indicates therefore an extraordinary 
amount of specialization. Their functionless wings, how- 
ever, point to their being a degraded form, though in this 
matter they are not much worse than the JMegistanes, and 
‘are far above the Jmzmanes—some of which at least appear 
|! to have been absolutely wingless, and were thus the only 
members of the Class possessing but a single pair of limbs. 
| 
| 


g then to the third Subclass, the Curinatæ, their 
subdivision into Orders is attended with a considerable 
amount of difficulty; and still greater difficulty is presented 
if we make any attempt to arrange these Orders so as in 
some way or other to shew their respective relations—in 
other words, their genealogy. In regard to the first of 
these tasks, a few groups can no doubt be at once separated 
without fear of going wrong. For instance, the Cryptur? 
or Tinamous, the Zmpennes or Penguins, the Strives or 
Owls, the Psittaci or Parrots, and the Pusseres, or at least 
! the Oscines, seem to stand as groups each quite by itself, 
and, since none of them contains any hangers-on about the 
| character of which there ean any longer be room to hesitate, 
there can be little risk in setting them apart. Next comes 
a category of groups in which differentiation appears not 
to have been carried so far, and, though there may be as 
little doubt as to the association in one Order of the 
greater number of forms commonly assigned to each, yet 
there are in every ease more or fewer outliers that do not 
well harmonize with the rest. Here we have such groups 
‘as those called Pygopodes, Gawie, Limicole, | Gallium, 

"olumba, Anseres, Herodiones, Steganopodes, and Acerpitres, 
| Finally there are two groups of types presenting character- 
istics so diverse as to defy almost any definition, and, if it 
were not almost nonsense to say so, agreeing in little more 
than in the differences. These two groups are those 
known as Picarice and uAlectorides ; but, while the majority 


Turning 


4 See Ann. Val. History, ser. 4, xx. pp. 499, 500. 7 

5 On the supposition that the opinions of Dr Von Haast (Trans. ard 
Proc. N. Zeal. Institute, vi. pp. 426, 427) can be substantiated ; but 
they have since been disputed by Prof. Hutton (op. cit, ix. pp. 363- 
365), and for the present it is advisable to suspend our judgment. 
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of Families or genera usually referred to the former plainly 
have some features in common, the few Families or genera 
that have been clubbed together in the latter make an 
assemblage that is quite artificial, though it may be freely 
owned that with our present kuowledge it is impossible to 
determine the natural alliances of all of thein.! 

That our knowledge is also too imperfect to enable 
systematists to compose a phylogeny of Birds, even of the 
Carinate Subclass, and draw out their pedigree, ought to 
be sufficiently evident. The uncertainty which still pre- 
vails among the best-informed ornithologists as to the 
respective origin of the Jtatite and Carinatz is in itself a 
proof of that fact, and in regard to some groups much less 
widely differentiated the same thing occurs. We can 
point to some forms which seem to be collaterally ancestral 
(if such a phrase may be allowed), and among them 
perhaps some of those which have been referred to the 
group © Alectorides” just mentioned, and from a considera- 
tion of their Geographical Distribution and especially 
Isolation it will be obvious that they are the remnants of 
a very ancient and more generalized stock which in various 
parts of the world have become more or less specialized. 
The very case of the New-Caledonian Kagu (Rhinochetus), 
combining features which oecasionally recall the Sun- 
Bittern (EZurypyga), and again present an unmistakable 
likeness to the Zimicoke or the Rallide, shews that it is 
without any very near relation on the earth, and, if con- 
venience permitted, would almost justify us in placing it in 
a group apart from any other, though possessing some 
characteristics In common with several. 

It is anything but the desire of the present writer to 
invent a new arrangement of Birds. Such aequaintance 
as he possesses with the plans which have been already 
propounded warns him that until a great deal more labour 
has been expended, and its results made clearly known, 
no general scheme of Classification will deserve to be 
regarded as final. Nevertheless in the best of modern 
systems there are some points which, as already hinted, 
seem to be well established, while in them there are also 
some dispositions and assignments which he is as yet 
unable to accept, while he knows that he is not alone in 
his mistrust of them, and he thinks it his duty here to 
mention them in the hope that thereby attention may be 
further directed to them, and his doubts either dispelled or 
established —it matters not which. The most convenient 
way of bringing them to the notice of the reader will per- 
haps be by considering in succession the different groups 
set forth by the latest systematist of any authority —Mr 
Sclater—a sketch of whose method has been above given. 

If we trust to the results at which Prof. Huxley arrived, 
there can be little doubt as to the propriety of beginning 
the Carinate Subelass with his Dromeognathe, the Crypturi 
of Illizer and others, or Tinamous, for their resemblance 
to the Ratitw is not to be disputed ; but it must be borne 
in mind that nothing whatever is known of their mode of 
development, and that this may, when made out, seriously 
modify their position relatively to another group, the 
normal ziseres, in which the investigations of Cuvier and 
L'Herminier have already shewn that there is some 
resemblance to the /tvtite as regards the ossification of 
the sternum. Tt will be for embryologists to determine 
whether this asserted resemblance has any real meaning ; 
but of the sufficient standing of the Crypturi as an Order 
there can hardly be a question. 


1 Heterogeneous as is the group as left by the latest systematist, it 
is nothing to its state when first founded by Illiger in 1811; for it 
then eontained in addition the genera Glareola and Cereopsis, but the 
last was restored to its true place among the Anseres by Temminek, 
The Alectrides of Duméril have nothing in common with the Alectorides 
of Hliger, and the latter is a name most unfortunately chosen, since 
the group so called does not include any Cock-like Bird. 
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We have seen that Prof. Huxley would derive all other 
existing Carinate Birds from the Dromeognathe ; but of 
course it must be understood in this, as in every other 
similar case, that it is not thereby implied that the modern 
representatives of the Dromeognathons type (namely, the 
Tinamous) stand in the line of ancestry. 

Under the name Zmpennes we have a group of Birds, the 
Penguins, smaller even than the last, and one over which 
until lately systematists have been sadly at fault ; for, 
though we as yet know little if anything definite as to 
their embryology, no one, free from bias, can examine any 
member of the group, either externally or internally, 
without pereeiving how completely different it is from any 
others of the Carinate division. There is perhaps scarcely 
a feather or a bone which is not diagnostic, and nearly 
every character hitherto observed points to a low morpho- 
logical rank. It may even be that the clothing of Z/esper- 
ornis Was not very dissimilar to the “plumage” which 
now covers the Jmpennes, and the title of an Order can 
hardly be refused to them. 

The group known as Z'ygopodes has been often asserted 
to be closely akin to the Zimpennes, and we have seen that 
»andt combined the two under the name of Urinatores, 
while Mr Sclater thinks the Pygopodes “seem to form a 
natural transition between” the Gulls and the Penguins. 
The affinity of the Alctdx or Auks (and through them the 
Divers or Col ymbid:) to the Gulls may be a matter beyond 
doubt, and there appears to be ground for considering 
them to be the degraded offspring of the former ; but to 
the present writer it appears questionable whether the 
Grebes, Podicipedide, have any real affinity to the two 
Families with which they are usually associated, and this 
is a point deserving of more attention on the part of 
morphologists than it has hitherto received. Under the 
name of Garvie the Gulls and their close allies form a very 
natural seetion, but it probably hardly merits the rank of 
an Order more than the Pygopodes, for its relations to the 
large and somewhat multiform though very natural group 
Lünicohe have to be taken into consideration. Prof. 
PARKER long ago observed (Trans. Zool. Society, v. p. 150) 
that characters exhibited by Gulls when young, but lost 
by them when adult, are found in certain Plovers at all 
ages, and hence it would appear that the Gave are but 
more advanced ZLimicole. The Limicoline genera Dromas 
and Chionis have many points of resemblance to the 
Laride ; and on the whole the proper inference would 
seem to be that the Zzmicole, or something very like 
them, form the parent-stock whence have descended the 
Gavi, from which or from their ancestral forms the Alcidx 
have proceeded as a degenerate branch. Tf this hypothesis 
be correct, the association of these three groups would 
constitute an Order, of which the highest Family would 
perhaps be Otidide, the Bustards; but until further 
research shews whether the view can be maintained it is 
not worth while to encumber nomenclature by inventing a 
new name for the combination. On the other hand the 
Petrels, which form the group Zubinares, would seem for 
several reasons to be perfectly distinet from the Gave and 
their allies, and possibly will have to rank as an Order. 

Considerable doubt has already been expressed as to the 
existence of an Order Alectorides, which no one can regard 
as & natural group, and it has just been proposed to 
retransfer to the Limicole one of the Families, Otidide, 
kept iu it by Mr Selater. Another Family included in it 
by its founder is Curiamide, the true place of which has 
long been a puzzle to systematizers. The present writer 
ix inelined to think that those who have urged its affinity 
to the Acripitres, and among them taxonomers starting 
from bases so opposite as Sundevall and Prof. Parker, 
have more nearly hit the mark, and accordingly would 
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now relegate it to that Order. It is doubtless an extremely 
generalized form,! the survival of a very ancient type, 
whence several groups may have sprung; and, whenever 
the seeret it has to tell shall be revealed, a considerable 
step in the phylogeny of Dirds can scarecly fail to follow.? 
Allusion has also been made to the peculiarities of two 
other forms placed with the last among the sllectorides — 
Beurupyga and Rhinochetus—being each the sole type of a 
separate Family. It seems that they might be brought 
with the Grube, Psophiide, and Aramide mto a group 
or Suborder G rues, —which, with the Fulicarie? of Nitzsch 
and Mr Selater as another Suborder, would constitute an 
Order that may continue to bear the old Linnan name 
Grallæ. It must be borne in mind, however, that some 
members of both these Suborders exhibit many points of 
resemblance to certain other forms that it is at present 
necessary to place in different groups—thus some Jullide 
to the G'ullinz, Grus to Otis, and so forth; and it is as 
yet doubtful whether further investigation may not shew 
the resemblance to be one of affinity, and therefore of 
taxonomic value, instead of mere analogy, and therefore of 
no worth in that respect. 

We have next to deal with a group nearly as com- 
plicated. The true Gallinæ are indeed as well marked a 
section as any to be found; but round and near them cluster 
some forms very troublesome to allocate. The strange 
Hoactzin (Opesthocomus) i3 one of these, and what seems to 
be in some degree its arrested development makes its posi- 
tion almost uuique,*—but enough has already been said of 
it before (seevol. xii. p. 28, and supra p. 36). It must for the 
present at least stand alone, the sole occupant of a single 
Order. "Then there are the Hemipodes or. Button-Quails, 
which have been raised to equal rank by Prof. Huxley as 
Turnicomorphe; but, though no doubt the osteological 
differences between them and the normal Galfinz, pointed 
out by him as well as by Prof. Parker, are great, they do 
not seem to be more essential than are found in different 
members of some other Orders, nor to offer an insuperable 
objection to their being classed under the designation 
Galline. If this be so there, will be no necessity for 
removing them from that Order, which may then be 
portioned into three Suborders— //emipodt? standing some- 
what apart, and Alectorojiodes and  Peristeropodes, which 
are more nearly allied—the latter comprehending the 
AMegapodtida and Cracide, and the former consisting of 
the normal G«llinz, of which it is difficult to justify the 
recognition of more than a single Family, though in that 
two types of structure are discernible. 

The Family of Sand-Grouse, Pteroclidz, is perhaps one 
of the most instructive in the whole range of Ornithology. 
In Prof. HuxLEv's words (Proceedings, 1368, p. 303), they 
are “completely intermediate between the Alectoromorphe 
[ie, Galline] and the Peristeromorphe [the Pigeons]. 
They cannot be ineluded within either of these groups 
without destroying its definition, while they are perfectly 
definable themselves.” Hence he would make them an 
independent group of equal value with the other two. 
Almost the same result has been reached by Dr Gapow 


1 Cariama is the oldest name for the genus, but being a word of 
“barbarous " origin it was set aside by Illiger and the purists in favour 
of Dicholophus, under which name it has been several times mentioned 
in the foregoing pages. 

2 A brief description of the egg and young of Cariama cristata pro- 
duced in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris is given in the Zoological 
Society's Proceedings for 1881, p. 2. 

3 This group would contain three families— Rellidim, Heliornithidie 
(the Finfoots of Africa and South Ainerica), and the Mesitide of 
Madagascar—wliose at least. approximate place has been at last found 
for them by M. A. Milne-Edwards (faa. Se. Naturelles, ser, 6. vii. 

me 6). 
4 Mesifes, just mentioned, presents a case which may, however, be 
very similar, 
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(op. eit, 1882, pp. 331, 232). No doubt there are strong 
and tempting reasons He taking this step; but peradven- 


ture the real lesson taught by this aggregation of common 
characters is rather fe retention of the union of the 


| Glliue and Columbæ into a single group, after the fashion 


of by-gone years, under the name, however meaningless, 
of Lasores, Failing that, the general resemblance of most 
parts of the osteology of the Sand-Gronse to that of the 
Pigeons, so well shewn by M. Milne-Edwards, combined 
with their Pigeon-like pterylosis, inclines the present writer 
to group them as a Suborder of Columbe; but the many 
iiiportant points in which they differ from the more nor mal 
Pigeons, especially in the matter of their young being 
clothed with down, and their coloured and speckled egys,® 
inust be freely admitted. Young Sand-Grouse are described 
as being not only “ Dasypeedes ” but even “ Præcoces” at 
birth, while of course every one knows the helpless condition 
of “Pipers” —that is, Pigeons newly-hatched from their 
white eggs. Thus the opposite condition of the young of 
these two admittedly very near groups inflicts a severe 
blow on the so-called “physiological” method of dividing 
Birds before mentioned, and renders the 'teroclid: so 
instructive a form. The Colemhe, considered in the wide 
sense just suggested, would seem to have possessed another 
and degenerate Suborder in the Dodo and its kindred, 
though the extirpation of those strange and monstrous 
forms will most likely leave their precise relations a matter 
of some doubt ; while the third and last Suborder, the true 
Columbe, is much more homogeneous, and ean hardly be 
said to contain more than two Families, Columbidæ and 
Diduneulide —the latter consisting of a single species 
peculiar to the Samoa Islands, and having no direct con- 
nexion with the Didi or Dodos,® though possibly it may 
b» found that the Papuan genus Otidiphups presents a form 
linking it with the Columbidie. 


Columb-e, 


The Galline would seem to hold a somewhat central Groups 


position among existing members of the Carmate division,’ 
whence many groups diverge, and one of them, the Opis- 
thocomi or IHeteromorphe of Prof. Huxley, indicates, as he 
has hinted, the existence of an old line of deseent, now 
almost obliterated, in the direction of the J/esophagide, 
and thence, we may not unreasonably infer, to the 
Coceygomorphe of the same authority. But these 
* Coceygomorphs " would also appear to reach a higher 
rank than some other groups that we have to notice, “and 
therefore, leaving the former, we must attempt to trace 
the fortunes of a more remote and less exalted line. It 
has already been stated that the Guviæ are a group closely 
allied to though somewhat higher than the Limicoke, and 
that at Icast two forms of what have here been called 
Gralle present an affinity to the latter. One of them, 
Rhinochetus, has been several times thought to be con- 
nected through its presumed relative Zurypyg« (from 
which, however, it is a good way removed both as regards 
distribution and structure) with the //eriodiones, Herons. 
On the other hand the Gasiæ would seem to be in like 
manner related through Phaethon (the TROPIC-BIRD, 4.0.) 
with the Steganopodes or Dysporomorphis of Prof. Huxley, 
among which it is usually placed, though according to 
Prof. MivanT (Trans. Zool. Society, x. pp. 364, 36: 5) 
wrongly. These supposed affinities lead us to two other 
groups of Birds that have, it has been proved, some com- 
mon characters ; and from one or the other (no one yet 
can say which) the Aeeipitres would seem to branch off— 


5 This fact tells in favour of the views of Dr Gadow and those who 
hold the Sand-Gronse to be allied to the Plovers ; but then he places 
the Pigeons between these groups, and their eggs tell as strongly the 
other way. 
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Transactions, 1867, p. 349. 
Parker’s remarks in the Philosophical Transactions for 
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possibly from some ancestral type akin to and now most 
directly represented by the enigmatical Curiuma—possibly 
in some other way which we can only dimly foreshadow. 
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last are already a sufficiently heterogencous assemblage, 
and one with which he would not meddle. Whether the 


| Woodpeckers should be separated from the rest is a matter 


irodi- The Merodiones are commonly partitioned into three groups of deeper consideration after the deliberate opinion of 
cs. -—Ardex, Cioniz, and Plates, the last including the | Prof. Parker, who would lift them as Suurognathe to a 


ecipi- 
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lbises— which may certainly be considered to be as many 
Suborders. The second of them, the Storks, may perhaps be 
regarded as the point of departure for the Acczpitres in the 
manner indieated,! as well as, according to Prof. Huxley, 
for the Flamingoes, of which he would make a distinct 
group, Amphimorphx, equivalent to the Odontoylosse of 
Nitzsch, intermediate between the Pelargomorphx and the 
Chenomorphe, that is, between the Storks and the Geese. 
When the embryology of the Phuntcopteride is investi- 
gated their supposed relationship may perhaps be made 
out. At present it is, like so much that needs to be here 
advanced, very hypothetical; but there is so mueh in the 
osteology of the llamingoes, besides other things, that 
resembles the Anseres that it would seem better to regard 
them as forming a Subclass of that group to rank equally 
with the true Anseres and with the Palamedeæ (SCREAMER, 
qv), whieh last, notwithstanding the opinion of Garrod, 
can hardly from their osteological similarity to the true 
alaseres be removed from their neighbourhood. 

Whatever be the alliances of the genealogy of the 
alecipitrves, the Diurnal Birds-of-Prey, their main body must 
stand alone, hardly divisible into more than two principal 
groups—(1) containing the Cathartide or the Vultures of 
the New World, and (2) all the rest, thougli no doubt the 
latter may be easily subdivided into at least two Families, 
Vulteride and Falconide, and the last into many smaller 
sections, as has commonly been done; but then we have 
the outliers left. The African Serpentariidæ, though 
represented only by a single species,? are fully allowed to 
form a type equivalent to the true Aceipitres composing the 


| higher rank than that in which Prof. Huxley left them as 


, unsupported by any others. 


Celeomorphe, indeed to be the peers of Schizognathe, 
Desmognathx, and so forth ; but this advancement is based 
solely on the characters of their palatal structure, and is 
That the Pict constitute a 
very natural and easily defined group is indisputable; 
more than that, they are perhaps the most differentiated 
group of all those that are retained in the “ Order” 
Picariz ; but it does not seem advisable at present to 


| deliver them from that chaos when so many other groups 


have to bo left in it. 


Lastly we arrive at the Pusseres, and here, as already Passeres, 


mentioned, the researches of Garrod and Forbes prove to 
be of immense service. It is of course not to be supposed 
that they have exhausted the subject even as regards their 
JAesomyodi, while their Acromyodi were left almost 
untouched so far as concerns details of arrangement ; but 
the present writer has no wish to disturb by other than 
very slight modifications the scheme they put forth. Ie 
would agree with Mr Selater in disregarding the distine- 
tions of Desmodactyli and Eleutheroductyli, grouping the 
former (Lurylemide) with the ZZeteromeri and IHaploo- 


phone, which all together then might be termed the their Sub- 
To this would follow as a second orders. 


Suborder Ofligomyodi. 
Suborder the 7rucheophone as left by Garrod, and then as 
a third Suborder the abnormal Acromyodi, whether they 
are to be called Z"seudoscines or not, that small group con- 
taining, so far as is known at present, only the two 
Families Atrichiidæ and Menuride. Finally we have the 
normal Acromyodi or true Oscines. 


main body ; but whether to the Seerctary-bird should be 
added the often-named Cariama, with its two species, must 
still remain an open question. 


This last and highest group of Birds is one which, as Oscines, 
before hinted, it is very hard to subdivide. Some two or their homo- 
three natural, because well-differentiated, Families are to ae 


YES. 


caria. 


It has so long been the eustom to place the Owls next 
to the Diurnal Birds-of-Prey that any attempt to remove 
them from that position cannot fail to incur criticism. 
Yet when we disregard their carnivorous habits, and 
certain modifications which may possibly be thereby 
induced, we find almost nothing of value to indicate 
relationship between them. That the Striges stand quite 
independently of the 4 ccipitres as above limited can hardly 
be doubted, and, while the Psittuct or Parrots would on 
some grounds appear to be the nearest allies of the 
Accipitres, the nearest relations of the Owls must be looked 
for in the multifarious group Picarix. Here we have the 
singular Steatornis (QvAcHARO, vol ix. p. 227), which, 
long confounded with the Cuprimulgide (GoATSUCKER, 
vol. ix. p. 711), has at last been recognized as an indepen- 
dent form, and one cannot but think that it has branched 
off from à common ancestor with the Owls. The Goat- 
suckers may have done the like? for there is really not 
much to ally them to the Swifts and Humming-birds, the 
JAacrochires proper, as has often been recommended. 
However, the present writer would not have it supposed 
that he would place the Stoves under the Picariz, for the 


‘Garrod and Forbes suggest a ''Ciconiiform ” origin for the 
Tubinares (Zool. Voy. ‘ Challenger," pt. xi. pp. 62, 63). 

? It was long suspected that the genus Polyboroides of South 
Africa and Madagasear, from its general resemblance in plumage and 
outward form, might come into this group, but that idea has now 
been fully dispelled by M. A. Milne-Edwards in his and M. Grandidier’s 
magnificent Oiseaux de Madagascar (vol. i. pp. 50-66). 

* The great resemblance in coloration between Goatsuekers and Owls 
is of course obvious, so obvious indeed as to make one suspicious of 
their being akin ; but in reality the existence of the likeness is no bar 
to the affinity of the groups ; it mercly has to be wholly disregarded, 


be found in it—such, for instance, as the Wirundinide or 
Swallows, which have no near relations; the Aluudide or 
Larks, that ean be unfailingly distinguished at a glance by 
their scutellated planta, as has been before mentioned ; or 
the Meliphagidæ with their curiously constructed tongue. 
^ut the great mass, comprehending incomparably the 
greatest number of genera and species of Birds, defies any 
sure means of separation. Here and there, of course, a 
good many individual genera may be picked out capable of 
the most accurate definition ; but genera like these are in 
the minority, and most of the remainder present several 
apparent alliances, from which we are at a loss to choose 
that which is nearest. Four of the six groups of Mr 
Selater’s “ Laminiplantar " Oscines seem to pass almost 
imperceptibly into one another. We may take examples 
in which what we may call the Thrush-form, the Tree- 
creeper-form, the Finch-form, or the Crow-form is pushed 
to the most extreme point of differentiation, but we shall 
find that between the outposts thus established there exists 
a regular chain of intermediate stations so intimately con- 
nected that no precise lines of demarcation can be drawn 
cutting off one fron the other. 
Still one thing is possible. 


go the right way to work, to determine which of them 
is the highest, and, possibly, which of them is the lowest. 
It has already been shewn (page 30) how, by a woe- 
ful want of the logical apprehension of faets, the Turdide 
came to be accounted the highest, and the position ac- 
eorded to them has been generally acquiesced in by those 
who have followed in the footsteps of Keyserling and 


Hard though it be to find Supposed 
definitions for the several groups of Oscines, whether we highrank of 
make them more or fewer, it is by no means so hard, if we Terdidæ 


not borne 
out by 
alliances, 


nor by 
size of 
brain, 
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Blasius, of Prof. Cabanis and of Sundevall. To the 
present writer the order thus preseribed seems to be almost 
the very reverse of that which the doctrine of Evolution 
requires, and, so far from the Turdide being at the head of 
the Oscines, they are among its lower members. There is 
no doubt whatever as to the intimate relationship of the 
Thrushes (Turdide) to the Chats (Suxicoline), for that is 
admitted by nearly every systematizer. Now most author- 
ities on classification are agreed in associating with the 
latter group the Birds of the Australian genus /ctreca 
and its allies—the so-called “Robins” of the English- 
speaking part of the great southern communities. But it 
so happens that, from the inferior type of the osteological 
characters of this very group of Birds, Prof. PARKER has 
called them (Trans. Zool. Society, v. p. 152) " Struthious 
Warblers.” Now if the Zetroca-group be, as most allow, 
allied to the Suxicoline, they must also be allied, only 
rather more remotely, to the Zurdidæ—for Thrushes and 
Chats are inseparable, and therefore this connexion must 
drag down the Thrushes in the scale. Let it be granted 
that the more highly-developed Thrushes have got rid of 
the low *Struthious" features which characterize their 
Australian relatives, the unbroken series of connecting 
forms chains them to the inferior position, and. of itseli 
disqualifies them from the rank so fallaciously assigned to 
them. Nor does this consideration stand alone. By 
submitting the Thrushes and allied groups of Chats and 
Warblers to other tests we may try still more completely 
their claim to the position to whieh they have been 
advanced. 

Without attaching too much importance to the system- 
atic value which the characters of the nervous system 
afford, there can be little doubt that, throughout the 
Auimal Kingdom, where the nervous system is sufficiently 
developed to produce a brain, the creatures possessing one 
are considerably superior to those which have none. Con- 
sequently we may reasonably infer that those which are 
the best furnished with a brain are superior to those which 
are less well endowed in that respect, and that this infer- 
ence is reasonable is in accordance with the experience of 
every Physiologist, Comparative Anatomist, and Paleon- 
tologist, who are agreed that, within limits, the proportion 
which the brain bears to the spinal marrow in a vertebrate 
is a measure of that animal’s morphological condition. 
These preliminaries being beyond contradiction, it is clear 
that, if we had a series of accurate weights and measure- 
ments of Birds’ brains, it would go far to help us in 
deciding many cases of disputed precedency, and especially 
such a case as we now have under discussion. To the 
dispraise of Ornithotomists this subject has never been 
properly investigated, and of late years seems to have been 
wholly neglected. The present writer can only refer to the 
meagre lists given by TiEDEMANN (Anat. und INaturgesch. 
der Vogel, i. pp. 18-22), based for the most part on very 
ancient observations ; but, so far as those observations go, 
their result is conclusive, for we find that in the Blackbird, 
Turdus merula, the proportion which the brain bears to 
the body is lower than in any of the eight species of Osctnes 
there named, being as 1 is to 67. In the Redbreast, 
Erithacus rubecula, certainly an ally of the Z'urdide, it is 
as 1 to 32; while it is highest in two of the Finchés—the 
Goldfinch, Carduelis elegans, and the Canary-bird, Serinus 
canarius, being in each as 1 to 14. The signification of 
these numbers needs no comment to be understood. 

Evidence of another kind may also be adduced in proof 
that the high place hitherto commonly accorded to the 
T'urdid: is undeserved. Throughout the Class Aves it is 
observable that the young when first fledged generally 
assume a spotted plumage of a peculiar character—nearly 
each of the body-feathers having a light-coloured spot at 


| out fear of mistake as being immature. 
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its tip—and this is particularly to be remarked in most 
groups of Oscines, so much so indeed, that a bird thus 
marked may, in the majority of cases, be set down with- 
All the teachings 
of morphology go to establish the fact that any characters 
which are peculiar to the immature condition of an animal, 
and are lost in its progress to maturity, are those which 
its less advanced progenitors bore while adult, and that 
in proportion as it gets rid of them it shews its superiority 
over its ancestry. ‘This being the case, it would follow that 
an animal which at no time in its life exhibits such marks 
of immaturity or inferiority must be of a rank, compared 
with its allies, superior to those which do exhibit these 
marks. The same may be said of external and secondary 
sexual characters. Those of the female are almost invari- 
ably to be deemed the survival of ancestral characters, 
while those peculiar to the male are in advance of the 
older fashion, generally and perhaps always the result of 
sexual selection.! When both sexes agree in appearance 
it may mean one of two things—either that the male has 
not lifted himself much above the condition of his mate, 
or that, he having raised himself, the female has success- 
fully followed his example. In the former alternative, as 
regards Birds, we shall find that neither sex departs very 
much from the coloration of its fellow-species; in the latter 
the departure may be very considerable. Now, applying 
these principles to the Thrushes, we shall find that without 
exception, so far as is known, the young have their first 
plumage more or less spotted; and, except in some three 
or four species at most,? both sexes, if they agree in 
plumage, do not differ greatly from their fell ow-species. 
Therefore as regards capacity of brain and coloration of 
plumage priority ought not to be given to the Z'urdici. 
It remains for us to see if we can find the group which is 
entitled to that eminence. Among Ornithologists of the 
highest rank there have been few whose opinion is more 
worthy of attention than Macgillivray, a trained anatomist 
and a man of thoroughly independent mind. Through the 
insufficiency of his opportunities, his views on general 
classification were confessedly imperfect, but on certain 
special points, where the materials were present for him to 
form a judgment, one may generally depend upon it. 
Such is tlie case here, for his work shews him to have 
diligently exercised his genius in regard to the Birds which 
we now call Oscines. He belonged to a period anterior to 
that in which questions that have been brought uppermost 
by the doctrine of Evolution existed, and yet he seems not 
to have been without perception that such questions might 
arise. In treating of what he termed the Order Vagatores,? 
including among others the Family Corvide—the Crows, 
he tells us (Brit. Birds, i. pp. 485, 486) that they “are to 
be accounted among the most perfectly or ganized birds,” 
justifying the opinion by stating the reasons, which are e of 
a very varied kind, that led him to it. In one of the 
carlier treatises of Prof. PARKER , he has expressed (Trans. 
Zool. Society, v. y. 150) his approv al of Macgillivray’s 
views, adding that, ^as that speaking, singing, mocking 
animal, Man, is the culmination of the Mammalian series, 
so that bird in which the gifts of speeeh, song, and 
mockery are combined must be considered as the top and 
crown of the bird-class.” Any doubt as to which Bird is 
here intended is dispelled by another passage, written ten 


1 See Darwin, Descent of Man, chaps. xv., xvi. 

2 According to Mr Seebohm (Cut. Birds Brit. Museum, v. p. 232) 
these are in his nomenelature Merula nigrescens, M. fuscatra, M. 
gigas, and M. gigentodes. 

3 In this Order he included. several groups of Birds which we now 
know to be but slightly if at all allied ; but his intimate aequaintance 
was derived from the Corvida" and tlie allied Family we now call 


Sturnida. 
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years later, wherein (Monthly Microsc. Journal, 1872, p. 
217) he says, “ The Crow is the great sub-rational chief of 
the whole kingdom of the Birds ; he has the largest brain ; 
the most wit and wisdom ;" and again, in the Zoological 
Society’s Transactions (ix. p. 300), “In all respects, physio- 
logical, morphological, and ornithological, the Crow may 
be placed at the head, not only of its own great series 
(birds of the Crow.form), but also as the unchallenged 
chief of the whole of the * Carinatee.’ 

[t is to be supposed that the opinion so strongly expressed 
in the passage last cited has escaped the observation of 
recent systematizers ; for he would be a bold man who 
would venture to gainsay it. Still Prof. Parker has left 
untouched or only obscurely alluded to one other considera- 
tion that has been here brought forward in opposing the 
claim of the Turdide, and therefore a few words may not 
be out of place on that point—the evidence afforded by the 
coloration of plumage in young and old. Now the Corvide 
fulfil as completely as is possible for any group of Birds 
to do the obligations required by exalted rank. To the 
magnitude of their brain beyond that of all other Birds 
Prof. Parker has already testified, and it is the rule for 
their young at once to be clothed in a plumage which is 
essentially that of the adult. This plumage may lack the 
lustrous reflexions that are only assumed when it is necessary 
for the welfare of the race that the wearer should don the 
best apparel, but then they are speedily acquired, and the 
original difference between old and young is of the slightest. 
Moreover, this obtains even in what we may fairly consider 
to be the weaker forms of the Corvide—the Pies and Jays. 
In one species of Corvus, and that (as might be expected) 
the most abundant, namely, the Rook, C. frugilegus, very 
interesting cases of what would seem to be explicable on 
the theory of Reversion occasionally though rarely occur. 
In them the young are more or less spotted with a lighter 
shade, and these exceptional cases, if rightly understood, 
do but confirm the rule.! It may be conceded that even 
among Oscines* there are some other groups or sections of 


1 One of these specimens has been figured by Mr Hancock (V. H. 
Trans. Northumb. and Durham, vi. pl. 3); see also Yarrell’s British 
Birds, ed. 4, ii. pp. 302, 303. 

? In other Orders there are many, for instance some Humming- 
birds aud Kiugfishers ; but this only seems to shew the excellence in 
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groups in which the transformation in appearance from 
youth to full age is as slight. This is so among the 
Paride ; and there are a few groups in which the young, 
prior to the first moult, may be more brightly tinted than 
afterwards, as in the genera PAylloscopus and Anthus. 
These anomalies cannot be explained as yet, but we see that 
they do not extend to more than a portion, and generally a 
small portion, of the groups in which they occur ; whereas 
in the Crows the likeness between young and old is, so fav 
as is known, common to every member of the Family. It 
is therefore confidently that the present writer asserts, as 
Prof. Parker, with far more right to speak on the subject, 
has already done, that at the head of the Class Aves must 
stand the Family Corvidex, of which Family no one will 
dispute the superiority of the genus Corvus, nor in that 
genus the pre-eminence of Corvus coraz—the widely-ranging 
Haven of the Northern Hemisphere, the Bird perhaps best 
known from tle most ancient times, and, as it happens, 
that to which belongs the earliest historical association 
with man. There are of course innumerable points in 
regard to the Classification of Birds which are, and for a 
long time will continue to be, hypothetical as matters of 
opinion, but this one seems to stand a fact on the firm 
ground of proof. 


During the compilation of much of the present article 
the writer flattered himself with the hope that he might at 
its conclusion have been able to give a graphic illustration 
of the way in which the various groups of Birds may be 
conceived to be related to one another in the form of a 
map, such as has been so usefully furnished by several of 
his more gifted brethren in regard to other Classes or 
portions of Classes of the Animal Kingdom. This hope 
he has been reluctantly constrained to abandon,— whether 
from the inherent difficulty, perhaps impossibility, of at 
present executing the task, or from his own want of charto- 
graphical skill, it is not for him to say. He may, however, 
be allowed to express the belief that there is no group in 
Animated Nature that more assuredly deserves the further 
attention of the highest zoological intellects than Birds ; 
and, looking to the perplexities which on all sides beset 
their scientific study, there is no department of Zoology 
that will better repay the application of those intellects 
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ORNITHORHYNCHUS. See PLATYPUS. 

ORONTES. See Syria. 

OROPUS, a Greek seaport, on the Euripus, in the district 
Tlepaixy, opposite Eretria. It was a border city between 
Beotia and Attica, and its possession was a continual 
source of dispute between the two countries; but at last 
it came into the final possession of Athens, and is always 
alluded to under the Roman empire as an Attic town. 
The actual harbour, which was called Delphinium, was at 
the mouth of the Asopus, about a mile north of the city. 
The famous oracle of Amphiaraus was situated in the ter- 
ritory of Oropus, 12 stadia from the city. A village still 
called Oropo occupies the site of the ancient town. 

OROSIUS, Pavrus, author of the once widely read 
Historiarum adversum Paganos Libri VII., was born in 
Spain towards the close of the 4th century; that he was 
a native of Tarragona is a somewhat precarious inference 
from his manner of referring to “ Tarraco nostra " in Mist. 
Having entered the Christian priesthood, he 
naturally took an interest in the Priscillianist controversy 
then going on in his native country, and it was in connexion 
with this that he went (or was sent) to consult Augustine 
at Hippo in 413 or 414. After staying for some time in 
Africa as the disciple of Augustine, he was sent by him 
in 415 to Palestine with a letter of introduction to Jerome, 
then at Bethlehem. The ostensible purpose of his mission 
(apart, of course, from those of pilgrimage and perhaps 
relic hunting) was that he might gain further instruction 
from Jerome on the points raised by the Priscillianists 
and Origenists ; but in reality, it would seem, his business 
was to stir up and assist Jerome and others against 
Pelagius, who, since the synod of Carthage in 411, had 
been living in Palestine, and finding some acceptance there. 
The result of his arrival was that John, bishop of 
Jerusalem, was induced to summon at his capital in June 
415 a synod at which Orosius communicated the decisions 
of Carthage and read such of Augustine's writings against 
Pelagius as had at that time appeared. Success, however, 
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was scarcely to be hoped for amongst Orientals who did 
not understand Latin, and whose sense of reverence was 
unshocked by the question of Pelagius “et quis est mihi 
Augustinus?" All that Orosius succeeded in obtaining 
was John's consent to send letters and deputies to Innocent 
of Rome ; and, after having waited long enough to learn 
the unfavourable decision of the synod of Diospolis or 
Lydda in December of the same year, he returned to north 
Africa, where he is believed to have died. According to 
Gennadius he carried with him recently diseovered relies 
of the protomartyr Stephen from Palestine to the West. 
The earliest work of Orosius, Consultatio sive Commonuitorium ad 
Augustinum de errore Priscillianistarum ct Origcuistarum, explains 
its object by its title; it was written soon after his arrival in 
Africa, and is usually printed in the works of Augustine along with 
the reply of the latter, Contra Priscillianistas ct Origenistas Liber «d 
Orosium. Jis next treatise, Liber Apologeticus de arbitrii libertate, 
was written during his stay in Palestine, and in connexion with 


the controversy which engaged him there. Jt occurs in the 
Biblioth. Max. Patr., and also in Hardouin and Mansi The 


Historiz adversum Paganos was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Augustine, to whom it is dedicated. When Augustine proposed 
this task he had already planned and made some progress with his 
own De Civitate Dei; it 1s the same argument that is claborated 
by his disciple, namely, the evidence from history that the eircum- 
stances of the world had uot really beeome worse sinee the intro- 
dnetion of Christianity. The work, which is thus a pragmatical 
ehroniele of the ealamities that have happened to mankind from 
the fall down to the Gothie period, has little aceuraey or learning, 
and even less of literary charm to eommend it; but its purpose 
gave it value in the eyes of the orthodox, aud the ZJ/ormesta, 
Ormesta, or Ormista (Or[osii] M[undi] Histforia]), as it was called, 
speedily attained a wide popularity. A free abridged translation hy 
Ring Alfred is still extant (Old English text, with original in Latin, 
edited by Ji. Sweet, 1883). The cditio princeps of the original 
appeared at Vienna (1471); that of Havercamp (Leyden, 1738 and 
1767) has now been superseded by Zangemeister, who has edited the 
Hist. and also the Lib. Apol. in vol. v. of the Corp. Ser. Eccl. Lat. 
(Vienna, 1882). The “sonrees” made use of by Orosius have been 
investigated by Marner (Je Orosii vita ejusque hist. libr. VI. 
adversus Paganos, 1844); besides the Old aud New Testaments, he 
appears to have consulted Livy, Justin, Tacitus, Suetonius, Florus, 
and a cosmography, attaching also great value to Jerome's transla- 
tion of the Chronicles of Eusebius. 
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ORPHEUS, a very important figure in Greek legend. 
The name is an ancient Indo-European one; the original 
Arbhu can be traced in the Aibhu of the Rigveda and the 
Alp or EIF of Teutonic folklore. It is, however, impossible 
to establish any connexion between the Orpheus legend in 
the highly deveisned form which alone has come down to 
us and the beliefs entertained about Ribhu and Elf. In 
Greece, Orpheus was always associated with the carly 
Thracian race, which was supposed to have inhabited the 
neighbourhood of Mount Helicon, the district of Pieria in 
Macedonia, and the coasts and country generally on the 
north of the /Egean Sea. The religion of the Muses and 
the religion of Dionysus, with both of which Orpheus 
is connected, are intimately associated with this race (see 
Musgs). Orpheus was son of the river god CEagrus and 
the Muse Calliope. He played so divinely on the lyre 
that all nature stopped to listen to his music. When his 
wife Eurydice died, he went after her to Hades, and the 
strains of his lyre softened even the stern gods of the dead. 
Eurydice was released, and followed him to the upper 
world, but he looked back towards her before she was clear 
of the world of death and she vanished again from his 
sight. "The Thracian women, jealous of his unconquerable 
love for his lost wife, tore him to pieces during the frenzy 
of the Bacchic orgies ; his head and his lyre floated “down 
the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore,” where a shrine of 
Orpheus was built near Antissa. The legend, with all its 
melancholy, its love, and its sympathy with nature, has 
obviously taken shape in the hands of an early school of 
lyric poetry, associated with the worship of the Muses ; 
the ancient Thracian «oido? are recognized as the earliest 
singers in Greece, but their art and their Muse-religion 
have passed to Lesbos, which was the chief seat of Greek 
lyric poetry in ihe 7th and 6th centuries B.c. The tragic 
death of Orpheus is obviously connected with the Bacchic 
ritual (see ORGIES). Orpheus is the representative of the 
god torn to pieces every year by the envious powers of 
nature, a ceremony that was duly enacted by the Bacche, 
in earlier times with a human victim, afterwards with a 
bull to represent the bull-formed god. 

The Orpheus legend is closely analogous with that of 
Marsyas. Orpheus and Marsyas are embodiments of the 
supposed origin of music in Thrace and in Phrygia, 
countries inhabited by kindred races, viz., the influences of 
nature (both being closely connected with river-worship) 
and the teaching or gift of a goddess. The melancholy 
history of both must have its origin in the character of 
the Thraco-Phrygian people: the divine gift brings sorrow 
as well as power. Each uses the musical instrument that 
characterized his country. 

The name of Orpheus is equally important in the 
religious history of Greece; and in this respect also it is 
associated with Thrace. He was the mythic founder of a 
religious school or sect, with a code of rules of life, a 
mystic eclectic theology, a system of purificatory and 
explatory rites, and peculiar mysteries. This school is 
first observable under the rule of Pisistratus at Athens in 
the 6th century B.c. Its doctrines are founded on two 
elements—(1) the Thraco-Phrygian religion of Bacchus 
with its enthusiastic orgies, its mysteries, and its purifica- 
tions, and (2) the tendency to philosophie speculation on 
the nature and mutual relations of the numerous gods, 
developed at this time by intercourse with Egypt and the 
East, and by the quickened intercourse between different 
tribes and different religions in Greece itself. These 
causes produced similar results in different parts of 
Greece. "The close analogy between Pythagoreanism and 
Orphism has been recognized from Herodotus (ii. 81) to 
the latest modern writers. Doth ineuleated a peculiar 
kind of ascetic life; both had a mystical speculative 


theory of religion, with purificatory rites, abstinence from 
beans, &c.; but Orphism was more especially religious, 
while Pythagoreanism, at least originally, inclined more to 
be a political and philosophical creed. 

The rules of the Orphie life (Bios 'Opduxós) prescribed 
abstinence from beans, flesh, certain kinds of fish, &c., the 
wearing of a special kind of clothes, and numerous other 
practices and abstinences, for all of which reasons were 
given in religious myths (iepot Aóyow The ritual of 
worship was peculiar, not admitting bloody sacrifices. 
The belief was taught in the homogeneity of all living 
things, in the transmigration of souls, in the view that the 
soul is imprisoned in the body, and that it may gradually 
attain perfection during connexion with a series of bodies. 
It is not possible here to treat of the Orphic mysteries (see 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus). The influence of Orphism on the 
Eleusinian mysteries has been described under MYSTERIES, 
and points of similarity and diversity noted. Greek litera- 
ture was always hostile to the Orphic religion (cf. Eur., 
Hipp., 952 sq.; Plato, Rep., ii. 361; Theophr., Char., 25). 

À large number of writings in the tone of the Orphic 
religion existed and were ascribed to Orpheus, as the 
poems of the Trojan and Theban cycles to Homer and 
Hesiod. The real names of the authors of these works 
were in many cases known to those who inquired into the 
matter, though the common people believed that all were 
written before the time of Homer by Orpheus (Herod. ii. 
53). Aristotle declared that there had never been a poet 
Orpheus. The names of poets of the Orphic cycle can be 
traced as early as 550 r.c. Onomacritus is the most 
famous of them all (see ONomacritus). These poems 
were recited at rhapsodic contests alongside of Homeric 
and Hesiodie works (Plato, Jon, 536). Orphie hymns 
were used in the mysteries at Phlya and Eleusis (Paus., ix. 
27, 2; 30, 5; i. l4). The poems were a favourite sub- 
ject of study for the Alexandrian grammarians. Again in 
the controversies between Christian and pagan writers in 
the 3d and 4th centuries after Christ the Orphic religious 
poems played a great part : pagan writers quoted them to 
show the real meaning of the multitude of gods, while 
Christians retorted by reference to the obscene and 
disgraceful fictions by which they degraded the gods. 

The Orphic literature was united in a corpus, entitled rà 'Opderd, 
or Tà eis Oppéa àvaoepóueva ; the different parts were connected, 
and the whole prefaced by a dedication to Musæns as son and first 
initiate of Orpheus. The chief poem was 7 ro? 'Oppéws Oeoroyla 
or pv@omola, Which existed in several versions, showing consider- 
able variations. There was also a collection of Orphic hymns, con- 
taining numerous liturgie songs used in the mysteries and in exo- 
terie ceremonial; also practical treatises, "Epya kal “Huépa, and 
noems on stones, herbs, and plants, &e. These works have been 
lee exeept fragments collected by Lobeck. There exist several 
poems called Orphie (Argonautica, Hymns, Lithica). These are 
very late works, composed at the time when paganisin was passing 
away before Christianity. 

The story of Orpheus, as was to be expected of a legend told 
both by Ovid and Boetius (bk. iii. cap. xxxv.), retained its popu- 
larity throughont the Middle Ages and was transformed into the 
likeness of a northern fairy tale. In English medieval literature 
it appears in three somewhat different versions:—Sir Orpheo, a “lay 
of Brittany ” printed from the llarleian MS. in Ritson's Ancient 
English Metrical Romanees, vol. ii; Orpheo and Heurodis from the 
Auchinleck MS. in David Laing’s Select Remains of the Ancient 
Popular Poctry of Scotland ; and King Orfew from the Ashmolean 
MS. in Walliwell’s Zddustrations of Fairy Mythology (Shakespeare 
Soc., 1842). The poems bear trace of French influence. 

ORPIMENT («uripigmentum), the trisulphide of arsenic, 
As,S, or yellow realgar, occurs in small quantities as à 
native mineral of a brilliant golden-yellow colour in 
Bohemia, Peru, &c. For industrial purposes an artificial 
orpiment is manufactured by subliming one part of sulphur 
with two of arsenious acid. The sublimate varies in colour 
from yellow to red, according to the intimacy of the 
combination of the ingredients ; and by varying the relative 
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quantities used many intermediate tones may be obtained. 
These artificial preparations all contain free arsenious acid, 
and are therefore highly poisonous. Formerly, under the 
name of king’s yellow, a preparation of orpiment was in 
considerable use as a pigment, but now it has been largely 
superseded by chrome-yellow. It was also at one time 
used in dyeing and calico-printing, and for the unhairing 
of skins, &e.; but safer and equally eflicient substitutes 
have been found. 

ORRERY, EARLS Or. See BOYLE. 

ORRIS-ROOT consists of the rhizomes or underground 
stems of three species of Zris, Z. germanica, I. florentina, 
and Z. pallida, closely allied plants growing in subtropical 
and temperate latitudes, but prineipally identified with 
North Italy. The three plants are indiseriminately culti- 
vated in the neighbourhood of Florence as an agricultural 
product under the name of *ghiaggiuolo." The rhizomes 
form joints of annual growth from 3 to 4 inches long; they 
braneh and give off rootlets at the joints, aud when these 
attain five years of age they begin to decay. When taken 
out of the ground the branches and rootlets are trimmed 
off, the brown bark removed, and the separated joints are 
put up to dry and mature. In its fresh condition orris- 
root contains an acrid juice and has an earthy odour, but 
it is quite destitute of the fragrance which ultimately 
characterizes the substance, and which develops fully only 
after a lapse of about two years, probably by fermenta- 
tion. As it comes into the market, orris-root is in the 
form of contorted sticks and irregular knobby pieces up 
to 1 inches in length, of a compact chalky appearance, 
having a delicate but distinet odour of violets. By distil- 
lation with water a crystalline body known as orris-camphor 
or oil of orris, possessing the fragrant properties of orris- 
root, is obtained. It is present in exceedingly small 
quantity, from 0-10 to 0°80 per cent., and Professor 
Flückiger has demonstrated that the crude distillate con- 
sists only of myristic acid impregnated with or scented by 
the essential oil of orris, a body which may never be 
isolated owing to the necessarily minute quantities in 
which it could be produced.. Orris-root has been a well- 
known and esteemed perfume from early Greek times. It 
is prineipally powdered for use in dentifriees and other 
seented dry preparations; but to some extent the crude 
oil is distilled for general perfumery purposes. Lt is also 
used in small pellets as 1ssue peas. 

ORSINI, Ferice (1819-1858), Italian patriot, was born 
in December 1819 ata small town in the Roman states not 
far from Forli. He was educated for the church, but soon 
abandoned that career, and joined Mazzini’s Young Italy 
society in 1838. For engaging in revolutionary projects 
he was arrested Ist May 1844, and sentenced at Rome to 
the galleys for life, but by the amnesty proclaimed on the 
accession of Pius IX. he was restored to liberty. In 1848 
he became leader of a band of youthful Romagnoli, 
distinguishing himself greatly at Vicenza and Treviso ; and 
in 1849 he was chosen a deputy to the Roman parliament. 
After the suppression of the revolution he became one of 
the most active agents of Mazzini, and while engaged in a 
mission to Hungary he was in December 1854 arrested at 
Hermannstadt and imprisoned at Mantua. <A few months 
afterwards he made his escape by sawing through the bars 
of his cell, and in 1856 he published a narrative of his 
prison experiences under the title Austrian Dungeons in 
Italy. Some time after a rupture with Mazzini he went to 
Paris with the determination to assassinate Napoleon TII., 
whom he regarded as the chief stumbling-block in the 
way of Italian independence, and the principal cause of the 
anti-liberal reaction in Enrope. While the emperor and 
empress were returning from the opera on the evening of 
January 14, 1858, bombs were exploded at their carriage, 
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but without inflicting any injury on either. In the 
attempt Orsini had three associates, Pieri, Rudio, and 
Gomez. Gomez was pardoned, the sentence against Rudio 
was commuted on the scaffold, but Orsini and Pieri were 
executed 13th March 1858. Orsini, whose action had an 
important influence in precipitating the campaign of 1859 
(see vol. ix. p. 624), met his fate with great dignity and 
stoicism. 

See Memoirs and Adventures of Felice Orsini written by himself, 
translated by George Carbonel, Edinburgh, 1857 ; Lettere Edite ed 
inedite di Felice Orsini, 2 vols., Milan, 1861; Z Contemporanei 
Italiani— Felice Orsint, by Enrico Montazio, Turin, 1862; La Verité 
sur Orsini, par un ancien Proscrit, 1879. 

ORSK (Yumean-kala of the Kirghiz), a district town 
of Orenburg, Russia, 155 miles to the east-south-cast of 
the capital of the government, on the right bank of the 
Ural, was originally founded in 1735 as the principal 
Russian fort against the attacks of the Kirghiz. "Though 
this was afterwards transferred to Orenburg, the town of 
Orsk has inereased rapidly within the last few years, 
owing to the fertility of the surrounding country, to 
immigration, and to the growth of trade with the 
Kirghiz. The population, only 6000 some fifteen years 
ago, reached 14,350 in 1880, and has since become larger. 

ORTELIUS, ORTELL, or OERTEL, ABRAHAM, next to 
Mereator the greatest geographer of his age, was born at 
Antwerp in 1527, and died in the same city on June 28, 
1598. He visited various parts of the Netherlands and 
Germany (1575), England and Ireland (1577), and Italy 
on several oceasions. His Vheatrum Orbis Terr trum 
(published at Antwerp in 1570, and reissued in a revised 
form five times during his lifetime) was the first modern 
atlas, Mercator having, it is said, delayed the appearance of 
his collection out of consideration for his friend. Most of 
the maps were admittedly reproductions, and no attempt 
was made to reconcile discrepaneies of delineation or nomen- 
elature. To the modern eye even England and Scotland 
appear with amusing distortions (the Mons Grampins, ¢.., 
lies between the Forth and the Clyde); but, taken as a 
whole, the noble folio, with its well-nigh one hundred maps, 
and its careful accompaniment of text, was a monument of 
rare erudition and industry ; and the author well deserved 
the appointment to be cosmographer to Philip 1E bestowed 
upon him in 1575. A few years later he laid the basis of 
a critical treatment of ancient geography by his Synonymia 
geographica (Antwerp, 1578), reissued as Thesaurus geogra- 
phicus in 1596. Other works from his pen are Ztinerereinn 
per nonnullas Gallie Belgica partes, 1584 (reprinted in 
Hegenitius, Ztzn. Frisio-Holl.); Deorum dearumque capita, 
1573 (reprinted in Gronovius, Thes. Gr. Ant., vol. vii.). 

See Macedo in Annales des Voyages, ii, and Gérard in Lull. de 
la soe. géoqr. d Anvers, 1880. 

ORTHONYN, the scientific name given in 1820, by 
Temminck, to a little bird, which, from the straightness 
of its claws,—a character somewhat exaggerated by him, — 
its large feet and spiny tail, he judged to be generically 
distinct from any other form. Concerning its atlinities 
much donbt has long prevailed, and this has been only 
lately set at rest. The typical species, O. spinicauda, is 
from south-eastern Australia, where it is said to be very 
local in its distribution, and strictly terrestrial in its habits. 
In the course of time two other small birds from New 
Zealand, where they are known as the “ Whitehead " and 
* Yellowhead," were referred to the genus, under the 
names of O. albicilla! and O. ochrocephala, and then the 
question of its affinity became more interesting. By some 
systematists it was supposed to belong to the otherwise 
purely Neotropical Dendroculaptide, and in that case 
would have been the sole representative of the Tracheo- 


1]t may be charitably conjectured that the nomenclator intended 
to write atbicapilta. ; 
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phone Passeres in the Australian Region. Others con- 
sidered it one of the nearest relatives of Mezura, and if 
that view were correct it would add a third form to the 
small section of Zseudoscines (see Lyre-Birp, vol. xv. p. 


115); while Sundevall, in 1872, placed it not far from | 
Timelia, among a group the proper sorting of which will | 


probably for years tax the ingenuity of ornithologists. 
The late Mr W. A. Forbes shewed (Proce. Zool. Soc., 1882, 
p. 544) that this last position was the most correct, as 
Orthonye spinicauda proved on dissection to be one of 
the true Oscines, but yet to stand, so far as is known, alone 
among birds of that group, or any other group of Z'usseres, 
in consequence of the superficial course taken by the (left) 
carotid artery, which is nowhere contained in the subver- 
tebral canal. Whether this discovery will require the 
segregation of the genus as the representative of a separate 
Family Orthonyeide—which has been proposed by Mr 
Salvin (Catal Coll. Strickland, p. 294)—remains to be 
seen. Forbes also demonstrated that one at least of the 
two New-Zealand species above mentioned, O. ochrocephala, 
had been wrongly referred to this genus, and they there- 
fore at present stand as Clitonyx. This is à point of some 
little importance in its bearing on the relationship of the 
fauna of the two countries, for Orthonyx was supposed to 
be one of the few genera of Land-birds common to both. 
The typical species of Orthonyx—for the scientific 
name has been adopted in English—is rather larger than 
a Skylark, coloured above not unlike a Hedge-Sparrow. 
The wings are, however, barred with white, and the chin, 
throat, and breast are in the male pure white, but of a 
bright reddish-orange in the female. The remiges are very 
short, rounded, and much incurved, showing a bird of 
weak flight. The rectrices are very broad, the shafts stiff, 
and towards the tip divested of barbs. Two other species 
that seem rightly to belong to the genus have been 
described — O. spaldingi from Queensland, of much greater 
size than the type, and with a jet-black plumage, and O. 
nove-yuinev, from the great island of that name, which 
seems closely to resemble O. spinieauda. (A. N.) 
ORTOLAN (French, Ortolan), the Emberiza hortulana 
of Linnæus, a bird so celebrated for the delicate flavour of 
its flesh as to have become proverbial. A native of most 
European countries—the British Islands (in which it 
occurs but rarely) excepted—as well as of western Asia, it 
emigrates in autumn presumably to the southward of the 
Mediterranean, though its winter quarters cannot be said 
to be accurately known, and returns about the end of 
April or beginning of May. Its distribution throughout 
its breeding-range seems to be very local, and for this no 
reason can be assigned. It was long ago said in France, 
and apparently with truth, to prefer wine-growing districts ; 
but it certainly does not feed upon grapes, and is found 
equally in countries where vineyards are unknown—reach- 
ing in Scandinavia even beyond the aretie circle—and then 
generally frequents corn-fields and their neighbourhood. 
In appearance and habits it much resembles its congener 
the YELLOW-HAMMER (4.v.), but wants the bright colouring 
of that species, its head for instance being of a greenish- 
grey instead of alively yellow. The somewhat monotonous 
song of the cock is also much of the same kind; and, 
where the bird is a familiar object to the country people, 
who usually. associate its arrival with the return of fair 
weather, they commonly apply various syllabic interpreta- 
tions to its notes, just as our boys do to those of the 
Yellow-hammer. The nest is placed on or near the ground, 
but the eggs seldom shew the hairlike markings so 
characteristic of those of most Buntings. Ortolans are 
netted in great numbers, kept alive in an artificially 
lighted or darkened room, and fed with oats and other 
seeds. In a very short time they become enormously fat, 
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and are then killed for the table. If, as is supposed, the 
Ortolan be the Miliaria of Varro, the practice of artifici- 
ally fattening birds of this species is very aneient. In 
French the word Ortolan is used so as to be almost syn- 
onymous with the English “ Bunting"—thus the Ortolan- 
de-neiye is the Snow-Dunting (Plectrophanes nivalis), the 
Ortolan-de-riz is the Riee-bird or “ Bobolink” of North 
America (Dolichonyx oryzivorus), so justly celebrated for 
its delicious flavour ; but the name is also applied to other 
birds much more distantly related, for the Ortolan of some 
of the Antilles, where French is spoken, is a little Ground- 
Dove of the genus Chamepelta. 

In Europe the Seccafico (Figeater) shares with the 
Ortolan the highest honours of the dish, and this may be 
& convenient place to point out that the former is a name 
of equally elastic signification. The true Peccafico is said 
to be what is known in England as the Garden-Warbler 
(the Motacilla salicaria of Linnæus, the Sylvia hortensis 
of many writers); but in Italy any soft-billed small bird 
that can be snared or netted in its autumnal emigration 
passes under the name in the markets and cook-shops. 
The “ Beccafico,” however, is not as a rule artificially 
fattened, and on this account is preferred by some sensi- 
tive tastes to the Ortolan. (A. N.) 

ORVIETO, a town in Umbria, Italy, on the main road 
from Florence to Rome, situated on an almost isolated 
voleanic rock, about 770 feet above the plain. It is now 
the capital of a province, the seat of a bishop, and in 188] 
had a population of 8626. The town is of Etruscan origin, 
and is said to have joined the Volscians in their war 
against Rome; it is the Urbibentum of Procopius (with 
which the Herbanuwm of Pliny has been conjecturally 
identified), and the medieval Urbs Vetus (whence the 
modern name). Owing to the strong Guelphic sympathies 
of the inhabitants, and the inaccessible nature of the site, 
Orvieto has been constantly used asa place of refuge by 
the popes, of whom no less than thirty-two have at 
different times found shelter there. The town is very 
picturesque, both from its magnificent position and also 
from the unusually large number of fine 13th-century 
houses and palaces which still exist in its streets. The 
chief glory of the place is its splendid cathedral, dedicated 
to the Virgin; it was founded in 1290 by Nicholas IV. on 
the site of an older church ; it was designed by Lorenzo 
Maitani, a Sienese architect, and from the 13th till the 16th 
century was enriched by the labours of a whole successton 
of great Italian painters and sculptors (see OrcAGNA). 
The exterior is covered with black and white marble; the 
interior is of grey limestone with bands of a dark basaltic 
stone. The plan consists of large rectangular nave, with 
semicircular recesses for altars, opening out of the aisles, 
north and south. There are two transeptal chapels, and 
a short choir. The most magnificent part of the exterior 
is the west facade, built of riehly-seulptured marble, 
divided into three gables with intervening pinnacles, much 
resembling the front of Siena cathedral, the work of the 
same arehitect. "The mosaies are modern, and the whole 
church has suffered greatly from recent ‘ restoration.” 
The four wall-surfaces that flank the three western door- 
ways are decorated with very beautiful sculpture in relief, 
once ornamented with eolour, the work mainly of pupils of 
Niccolò Pisano, at the end of the 13th century. This at 
least is Vasari’s statement. Giovanni Pisano, Arnolfo del 
Cambio, and Fra Guglielmo da Pisa were the chief of 
these. The subjects are scenes from the Old and New 
Testaments, and the Final Doom, with Heaven and Hell. 
In the interior on the north, the Cappella del Corporale 
possesses a large silver shrine, enriched with countless 
figures in relief and subjects in translucent coloured enamels 
—one of the most important specimens of early silver- 
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smith’s work that yet exists in Italy. It was begun by 
Ugolino Veri'of Siena in 1338, and was made to contain 
the Holy Corporal from Bolsena, which, according to the 
legend, became miraculously stained with blood during the 
celebration of mass to convince a sceptical priest of the 
truth of the doctrine of transubstantiation. This is 
supposed to have happened in the middle of the 13th 
century, while Urban LV. was residing at Orvieto; and 
it was to commemorate this miracle that the existing 
cathedral was built. On the south side is the chapel of 
S. Brizio, separated from the nave by a fine ]4th-century 
wrought-iron screen, The walls and vault of this chapel 
are covered with some of the best-preserved and finest 
frescos in Italy—among the noblest works of Fra 
Angelico, his pupil Benozzo Gozzoli, and Luca Signorelli, 
mainly painted between 1450 and 1501,—the latter being 
of especial importance in the history of art owing to their 
great intluence on Michelangelo in his early days (see 
Symonds, Renaissance in [taly— Fine. Arts, pp. 278-291). 
The choir stalls are fine and elaborate specimens of tarsia 
and rich wood-carving—the work of various Sienese artists 
in the l4th century. In l6th-century sculpture the 
cathedral is especially rich, containing many statues, groups, 
and altar-reliefs by Simone Mosca, Ippolito Sealza, and 
Gian di Bologna,—some of them well designed and care- 
fully executed, but all showing strongly the rapid decay 
into which the art of that time was falling. "The well, 
now disused, called Il pozzo di S. Patrizio, is one of the 
chief curiosities of Orvieto. Itis 180 feet deep to the 
water-level and 46 feet in diameter, cut in the rock, with 
a double winding inclined plane, so that oxen could ascend 
and descend to carry up the water from the bottom. It 
was begun by the architect San Gallo in 1527 for Clement 
VIL, who fled to Orvieto after the sack of Rome, and was 
finished by Simone Mosca under Paul ILI. It resembles 
in many respects the “Well of Joseph” (Saladin) in the 
citadel of Cairo. The Palazzo Faina has an interesting 
collection of objects found in Etruscan tombs, of which a 
large number exist in the neighbourhood of Orvieto. The 
church of S. Domenico contains one of the finest works in 
sculpture by Arnolfo del Cambio. This is the tomb with 
recumbent effigy of the Cardinal Brago or De Braye 
(1282), with much beautiful sculpture and mosaic. It is 
signed HOC OPVS FECIT ARNVLFvs. It was imitated by 
Giovanni Pisano in his monument to Pope Benedict XI. 
at Perugia. 

See Guglielmo della Valle, Storia del Duomo di Orvieto (1791), 
and Stampe del Duomo di Orvieto (1791); Luzi, Deserizione del 
Duomo di Orvieto, &e., 1836; Cicognara, Storia della Seultura, 
2d ed., 1823-24; Perkins, Tuscan Seulptors, 1864; Vasari, Vite dei 
pittori, &c., Milanesi's ed., 1878-82; Gruner, Die Basreliefs des 
Doms zu Orvieto, 1858; Crowe and Cavaleaselle, Painting in Italy, 
vols. i. and iiL, 1866; Benois, Cathédrale d'Orvicto, 1877. For 
Etruscan remains see Dennis, Cities of Etruria, ii. p. 36, 1878. 

ORYEKHOFEF-ZUYEFF, or OnvExnovskiv Pocost, a 
village of European Russia, in the Pokroff district of the 
Vladimir governinent, 12 miles west of Pokroff by rail, on 
the Klyazina, a subtributary of the Volga. A great cotton 
factory in the vicinity has become the centre of a new 
town, which is called after the village, but also frequently 
Nikolskoye. About 12,600 hands are employed in the 
cotton manufacture itself, and about 6000 in digging peats 
and making bricks for the firm. There are forty-two steam 
engines (973 horse-power), and goods were manufactured 
to the value of 8,328,000 roubles in 1881 (2,590,000 in 
1861). The cotton is procured from Asia and western 
Europe, and the goods are sold throughout southern and 
south-eastern Russia. 

OSBORN, Surrarp (1822-1875), English admiral and 
explorer, was the son of Lieutenant-Colonel Osborn of the 
Madras army, and was born 25th April 1822, Entering 
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the navy as a first.class volunteer in 1837, he was in the 
following year entrusted, though only a midshipman, with 
the command of a gunboat, the “ Emerald," at the attack 
on Kedah. He was present at the reduction of Canton 
in 1841, and at the capture of the batteries of Woo- 
sung in the following year. Having passed lieutenant in 
1844, he was in the same year appointed gunnery mate 
of the “Collingwood,” under Sir George Seymour in the 
Pacific. On account of his interest in the fate of many 
of his friends and messmates, he took a prominent part in 
advocating a new search expedition for Sir John Franklin. 
When it was agreed upon he was appointed to the com- 
mand of one of the ships, and performed a remarkable 
sledge journey to the western extremity of Prince of Wales 
Island, of which he published an account entitled Stray 
Leaves from an Arctic Journal, 1852. In the new expedi- 
tion fitted out in the spring of that year he also took part as 
commander of the “ Pioneer,” and, after spending two trying 
winters up Wellington Channel, returned home in 1355. 
In 1856 he published the journals of Robert M‘Clure, 
giving a narrative of the discovery of the North-West 
Passage. Shortly after his return he was called to active 
service in connexion with the Russian war; and in com- 
mand of a light squadron of gunboats on the Sea of Azotf 
he distinguished himself in the destruction of the stores 
of the enemy at various points on the coast. Receiving 
post rank, he was appointed to the “ Medusa," in which 
he continued to command the Sea of Azoff squadron until 
the conelusion of peace. As commander of the “ Furious " 
he took à prominent part in the second Chinese war, during 
which he performed the remarkable feat of proving the 
navigability of the Yang-tsze, by taking the “ Furious” 
as far up the river as Hankow, 600 miles from the sea. 
In 1859 he returned to England in broken health, and to 
support his family engaged in literary pursuits, contribut- 
ing many important articles to Dlackwood's Magazine, and 
publishing in December of that year Zhe Career, Last 
Voyage, and Fate of Sir John Franklin. In 1864 he was 
appointed to the command of the “ Royal Sovereign,” to 
assist Captain Coles in his experiments regarding the 
turret system of shipbuilding. Retiring soon afterwards 
on half pay, he was in 1865 appointed agent to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company, and in 1867 man- 
eging director of the Telegraph Construction and Main- 
tenance Company, for the construction of a submarine 
system of telegraphy between Great Britain and her Eastern 
and Australian dependencies. In 1873 he was promoted 
rear-admiral, Continuing to interest himself in Arctic 
exploration, he induced A. H. Markham to visit Daflin's 
Bay in a whaler to report on the possibility of ice-naviga- 
tion with the aid of steam. A record of his observations 
was published under the title of a Whaling Cruise to 
Bajiin’s Bay in 1873, with the result that a new Arctic 
expedition was fitted out in 1874. Osborn died 6th May 
1875. 

OSCANS, or Opicans, was the name given both by 
Greeks and Romans to one of the ancient nations of cen- 
tral Italy. There can be no doubt that the original form 
of the name was Opscus, which, as we learn from Festus, 
was still used by Ennius. This the Greeks softened into 
Opicus, while the Latin writers always used Oscus as a 
national appellation, though they occasionally employ the 
term * opicus " in the sense of barbarous or ignorant. It 
is singular that, though there can be no doubt the name 
was a national one, it is not found in history as the 
name of any particular nation. No mention oceurs of the 
Oscans among the populations of Italy that were succes- 
sively reduced by the Roman arms; but we learn inciden- 
tally from a passage in Livy (x. 20) that the language of 
the Samnites and Campanians was Oscan ; and it is cer- 
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tain that this continued to be the vernacular tongue of the : 
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people of Italy until long after the Roman conquest. 
the ethnical affinities or origin of the Oseans we know 
nothing, except what may be gathered philologically from 
the remains of their language ; and their relations with the 
Samnites and other Sabellian tribes, whom we find during 
the historieal period settled in this part of Italy, are 
extremely obseure. Perhaps the most plausible theory is 
that they were in very early times the inhabitants of the 
regions subsequently occupied by a race of invaders from 
the north, who were known as Sabines, Samnites, and 
Sabellians, but who, being comparatively few in numbers, 
and in an inferior stage of eivilization, gradually adopted 
the language of the conquered race (see ITALY, vol. xiii. 
p. £45). 

It is certain that the Oscan language eontinued in com- 
mon use as a vernacular dialect till the elose of the Roman 
republic. Ennius boasted that he was possessed of three 
tongues because he could speak Latin, Greek, and Osean 
(Gell. xvii. 17); and at the time of the Social War (88 
B.c.) the allies made an attempt to introduee it as the 
official language, and struck coins with Osean inscriptions 
bearing the names of Viteliu (for Italia), Safinim, &c. 
After the failure of that movement there can be no doubt 
that the language was never again employed for official 
purposes, though it would linger long in use among the 
rustic populations of the mountains. Nor was it altogether 
without a literature, for the Fabula Atellune, a kind of rude 
farees popular among the Romans, not only derived their 
names and origin from the Oscan distriet of Campania, 
but were undoubtedly in the first instanee composed and 
recited in the Oscan dialect. The monuments of the 
language which have been preserved to us by inscriptions 
are much more numerous than those of any other ancient 
Italian dialect. The principal of them are enumerated in 
the article above referred to, and they are all collected and 
examined in detail by Professor Mommsen in his Unter- 
Italischen Dialekte (Leipsie, 1850). The general result is 
that the Osean language must have resembled the Latin 
much more closely than any other of the Italian dialects, 
but wanted almost entirely the Greek or Pelasgie element 
which is found so distinctly in the more cultivated 
language, and whieh formed the basis of the Messapian and 
other dialects of the southern part of the Italian penin- 
sula. 

See Huschke, Die Oskischen und Sabellischen Denkmäler, Elber- 
feld, 1856. 

OSHKOSH, a city of the United States, capital of 
Winnebago county, Wisconsin, stretches from the west 
side of Lake Winnebago for about 3 miles up Fox River 
to Lake Buttes des Morts, and covers an area of about 
8 square miles. By rail the distance from Milwaukee is 
8+ miles. Oshkosh is the seat of the United States 
district court for the eastern district of Wisconsin ; and, 
besides the court-house, it contains the State normal 
school, a fine high school, and two opera-houses. The 
leading industry is the manufacture of sashes, doors, and 
blinds. Lumber shingles, matches, trunks, and carriages 
are also manufactured, and there are foundries, match- 
factories, flour-mills, and breweries. The population was 
6085 in 1860, 12,663 in 1870, and 15,748 in 1880. 
Oshkosh may be said to date from 1836; it was in- 
corporated in 1853. In 1859, 1866, 1874, and 1875 it 
suffered severely from conflagrations. 

OSIANDER, Anpreas (1498-1552), German Reformer, 
was born at Gunzenhausen, near Nuremberg, on December 
19, 1498. His German name was Heiligmann, or, ac- 
cording to others, Hosemann. After studying at Leipsie, 
Altenburg, and Ingolstadt, he was ordained in 1520 to the 
priesthood, when he became Hebrew tutor in the Augus- 
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tinian convent at Nuremberg. Two years afterwards ho 
was appointed preacher in the St Lorenz Kirehe, and 


| about the same time he publicly joined the Lutheran 
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party, taking a prominent part in the diseussion which 
ultimately led to the adoption of the Reformation by the 
city. He married in 1525. As a theologian of recognized 
ability and influence, he was present at the Marburg con- 
ference in 1529, at the Augsburg diet in 1530, and at the 
signing of the Smalkald articles in 1537, and took part in 
other publie transactions of importance in the history of 
the Reformation ; if he had an exceptionally large number 
of personal enemies the cireumstanee can be readily 
explained by his vehemence, coarseness, and arrogance as 
à controversialist. The introduction of the Augsburg 
Interim in 1548 necessitated his departure from Nurem- 
berg; he went first to Dreslau, and afterwards settled at 
Königsberg as professor in the new university there at the 
call of Duke Albert of Prussia. Herein 1550 he published 
two disputations, the one De Lege et Evangelio and the other 
De Justificatione, which aroused a vehement controversy 
that was not brought to a elose by his death in 1552 (Octo- 
ber 17). The nature of the dispute has been indicated 
elsewhere (see LUTHERANS, vol. xv. p. 85). The party 
was afterwards led by Funk, Osiander’s son-in-law, but 
disappeared after his execution for high treason in 15606. 

Osiander, besides a number of controversial writings, published 
à correeted edition of the Vulgate, with notes, in 1522, and a 
Harmony of the Gospels—the first work of its kind—in 1537. Ilis 
son Lukas Osiander (1534-1604), a prominent eeclesiastic in Wiir- 
temberg, published a Biblia Latina ad fontes Hebr. text. emendata 
cum brevi et perspicua expositione illustrata (1573-86) in seven 
quarto volumes, which was highly appreciated in its day, an Znst- 
tutio Christiane Religionis (1576), and, his best-known work, an 
Epitome of the Magdeburg Centuries. Several other Osianders, also 
descendants of Andreas, figure with more or less prominence in the 
theological literature of Germany. 


OSIRIS. See Ecvrr, vol vii. p. 716. 

OSKALOOSA, a city of the United States, capital of 
Mahaska county, Iowa, about 55 miles south-east of Des 
Moines. It lies on high ground between the Des Moines 
and the South Skunk, in a fine agricultural district, with 
coal and iron mines in the vicinity ; and it contains two 
colleges—Oskaloosa College (1861), belonging to the 
“Disciples,” and Penn College (1873), a Quaker institu- 
tion—flour-mills, wool-factories, iron and brass foundries, 
lumber yards, &c., and an artesian well 2900 feet deep. 
The population, 3204 in 1870 and 4598 in 1880, is esti- 
mated at over 7000 in 1884. 

OSMAN. This transcription of the Arabic name 
‘Othman (which first appears in history as borne by the 
famous companion of Mohammed, and third caliph, see 
vol xvi pp. 548, 563) corresponds to the pronunciation 
of the Persians and Turks, and is therefore commonly used 
in speaking of Osman I. Ghazi, the founder of the dynasty 
of Osmanli or Ottoman Turks. He took the title of sultan 
in 699 a.u. (1299 a.p.), ruled in Asia Minor, and died in 
726 A.H. Osman IL, the sixteenth Ottoman sultan, came 
to the throne in 1616 A.D., and was strangled in a sedition 
of the Janissaries in 1621. See TURKEY. 

OSMIUM., See PLATINUM. 

OSNABRUCK, a prosperous manufacturing town of 
Prussia, the see of a Roman Catholie bishop, and the 
capital of a distriet of its own name in the province of 
Hanover, is pleasantly situated on the Hase, 70 miles to 
the west of the town of Hanover. The older streets are 
narrow and crooked, containing many interesting examples 
of Gothic and Renaissance domestie architecture, while the 
substantial houses of the modern quarters testify to the 
present well-being of the town. Theold fortifications have 
been converted into promenades. The Roman Catholic 
cathedral, with its three towers, is a spacious building of 

, the 12th century, partly in the Romanesque and partly in 
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the Transitional style ; but it is inferior in architectural 
interest to the Marienkirche, a fine Gothic structure of the 
l4th century. The town-house contains portraits of the 
plenipotentiaries engaged in concluding the peace of West- 
phalia, the negotiations for which were partly carried on 
here. Among the other principal buildings are the episco- 
pal residence, the law courts, the two gymnasia, the com- 
mercial school, and various other educational and charitable 
institutions. The museum contains antiquities and objects 
of natural history. The lunatic asylum on the Gertruden- 
berg oecupies the site of an ancient nunnery. Linen was 
formerly the staple product of Osnabriick, but no longer 
takes so prominent a position among its manufactures, 
which now include paper, dyes, chenicals, machinery, nails, 
pianos, tobacco, and cotton. There are also large iron and 
steel works and a rolling mill. A brisk trade is earried on 
in grain, drugs, linen, and Westphalian hams, and import- 
ant cattle and horse fairs are held here at regular inter- 
vals. | Osnabrück contains (1880) 32,812 inhabitants, one- 
third of whom are Roman Catholies. "The patriotic writer 
and philanthropist Julius Möser (1720-94) was a native of 
Osnabriick, and has a statue in the cathedral square. 

Osnabrüek is a place of very ancient origin, and in 888 received 
the right to establish a mint, an annual fair, and a custom-house. 
It was surrounded with walls towards the elose of the 11th century. 
The bishopric to which it gave name was founded by Charlemagne 
after the subjugation of the Saxon inhabitants of the district 
(c. 790), and embraced what was afterwards the sonth-west part of 
the kingdom of Hanover. The town maintained a very independent 
attitude towards its nominal rulers, the bishops, and joined the 
Hanseatic League. It reached the height of its prosperity in the 
15th century, but the decay inaugurated by the dissensions of the 
Reformation was accelerated by the trials of the Thirty Years’ War. 
The peace of Westphalia decreed that the bishopric of Westphalia 
should be held alternately by a Roman Catholic and a Protestant 
bishop, and this curious state of affairs lasted down to its sceulariza- 
tton in 1803. The last bishop was the late duke of York. Since 
1859 Osnabrück hasagain been the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop, 
who, of course, has no territorial jurisdiction. The revived pro- 
sperity of the town dates from the middle of last century. 

OSORIO, GrEronymo (1506-1580), “the Cicero of 
Portugal,” belonged to a noble family, and was born at 
Lisbon in 1506. After studying languages at Salamanca, 
philosophy at Paris, and theology at Bologna, he rose 
through suceessive ecclesiastical dignities to the bishopric 
of Sylves. He evaded the necessity of accompanying Dom 
Sebastian on his first African expedition (which he did all 
in his power to discourage) only by setting out for Rome, 
where he was well received by Gregory XIII. The disaster 
which overtook the Portuguese arms at Alcazarquivir in 
1578 had a serious effeet on Osorio’s health and spirits ; he 
withdrew into solitude, and died at Tavira on August 20, 
1580. 

His principal work, a history of the reign of King Emanuel I. 
(De rebus Emmanuelis Lusitanim regis inviclissimi virtute ct 
auspicio domi forisque gestis libri X IL, 1571), undertaken at the 
request of Cardinal Henry, entitles him to considerable literary 
1ank, not only ny pure Latinity and artistic arrangement, but also 
by historical accuracy and insight, as well as by impartiality and 
elevation of tone. An English translation appeared in 1752; and 
versions in French, German, and Dutel: also exist. Osorio’s De 
gloria libri V. (1552), and his double treatise De nobilitate civili et 
de nobilitate Christiana (1542) have been often reprinted; of the 
former D'Alembert is reported to have declared that it was really 
a production of Cicero's palmed off by the modern as his own. 
Osorio also published De regis institutione et disciplina libri VIII. 
(1574) and a large mass of theological matter, ineluding commen- 
taries on the Epistle to tlie Romans, the Gospel according to John, 
and some of the minor prophets. His Admonitio and Epistola to 
Queen Elizabeth of Eakad are polemical treatises. The Opera 
Omnia of Osorio were collectel and published at Rome by his 
nephew in 1592 (4 vols. folio). 

OSPREY, or Ospray, a word said to be corrupted 
from “ Ossifrage," in Latin Ọssifraga or bone-breaker. 
The Ossifraga of Pliny (//. N., x. 3) and some other classical 
writers seems, as already said, to have been the LAMMER- 
GEYER (vol. xiv. p. 244); but the name, not inapplicable 
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in that case, has been transferred—through a not 
uncommon but inexplicable confusion—to another bird 
which is no breaker of bones, save incidentally those of 
the fishes it devours.! The Osprey is a rapacious bird, of 
middling size and of conspicuously-marked plumage, the 
white of its lower parts, and often of its head, contrasting 
sharply with the dark brown of the back and most of its 
upper parts when the bird is seen on the wing. It is the 
Falco haliaetus of Linneus, but unquestionably deserving 
generic separation was, in 1810, established by Savigny 
(Ois. de U Egypte, p. 35) as the type of a new genus which 
he was pleased to term /?andion—a name since pretty 
generally accepted. lt has commonly been kept in the 
Family Falconidæ, but of late regarded as the representa- 
tive of a separate Family, Pandionida, for which view not 
a little can be said.? Pandton differs from the Malconide 
not only pterylologically, as long ago observed by Nitzsch, 
but also osteologically, as pointed out by M. Alphonse 
Milne-Edwards (Ois. Foss. France, i. pp. 413, 419), and it 
is a curious fact that in some of the characters in which it 
differs structurally from the /a/conide, it agrees with 
certain of the Owls; but the most important parts of its 
internal structure, as well as of its pterylosis, quite forbid 
a belief that there is any near alliance of the two groups. 
The Osprey is one of the most cosmopolitan Birds-of- 
Prey. From Alaska to Brazil, from Lapland to Natal, 
from Japan to Tasmania, and in some of the islands of the 
Pacifie, it occurs as a winter-visitant oras a resident. The 
countries which it does not frequent would be more easily 
named than those in which it is found—and among the 
former are Iceland and New Zealand. ‘Though migratory 
in Europe at least, it is generally independent of climate. 
It breeds equally on the half-thawed shores of Hudson’s 
Bay and on the cays of Honduras, in the dense forests of 
Finland and on the barren rocks of the Ned Sea, in 
Kamchatka and in West Australia. Where, through 
abundance of food, it is numerous—as in former days was 
the case in the eastern part of the United States—the nests 
of the Fish-Hawk (to use its American name) may be 
placed on trees to the number of three hundred close 
together. Where food is scarcer and the species accord- 
ingly less plentiful, a single pair will occupy an isolated 
rock, and jealously expel all intruders of their kind, as 
happens in Scotland.? The lover of birds cannot see many 
more enjoyable spectacles than an Osprey engaged in 
fishing—poising itself aloft, with upright body, and wings 
beating horizontally, ere it plungeslike a plummet beneath 
the water, and immediately after reappears shaking a 
shower of drops from its plumage. The feat of carrying 
off an Osprey's eggs is often difficult, and attended with 
some risk, but has more than once tempted the most 
daring of birds’ nesters. Apart from the dangerous situa- 
tion not unfrequently chosen by the birds for their eyry,— 
a steep rock in a lonely lake, only to be reached after a 


1 Another supposed old form of the name is “ Orfraie ^; but that is 
said by M. Rolland (Faune popul. France, ii. p. 9, note), quoting M. 
Suchier (Zeitschr. Rém. Philol., i. p. 432), to arise from a mingling of 
two wholly ditferent sources:;—(1) Oripelargus, Oriperagus, Orprais, 
and (2) Ossifraga. “ Orfraie ” again is oceasionally interchanged with 
Effraie (which, through such dialectical forms as Fresaie, Fressaia, 
is said to come from the Latin prasaga), the ordinary French name 
for the Barn-Owl, Aluco flammeus (see OWL, iufra, p. 91) ; but the 
subject is too complex for any but an expert philologist to treat. 
According to Prof. Skeat's Dictionary (i. p. 408), " Asprey" is the 
oldest English form ; but * Osprey" dates from Cotgrave at least. 

2 Mr Sharpe goes further, and makes a “Suborder” Pandiones; 
but the characters on which he founds such an important division are 
obviously inadequate. The other genus associated with Pandion by 
him has been shown hy Mr Gurney (Zbis, 1878, p. 455) to be nearly 
allied to the ordinary Sea-Kagles (//aliaetus), and therefore one of the 
true Falconida., 

3 Two good examples of the different localities chosen by this bird 
for its nest are illustrated in Ootheca Wolleyana, pls. B. & H. 
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long swim through chilly water, or the summit of a very 
tall tree,—their fierceness in defence of their eggs and 
young is not to be despised. Men and boys have had 
their head gashed by the sharp claw of the angry parent, 
and this happening when the robber is already in a pre- 
carious predicament, and unable to use any defensive 
weapon, renders the enterprise formidable. But the prize is 
worthy of the danger. Few birds lay eggs so beautiful or 
so rich in colouring: their white or pale ground is spotted, 
blotehed, or marbled with almost every shade of purple, 
orange, and red —passing from the most delicate lilac, buff, 
and peach-blossom, through violet, chestnut, and crimson, 
to a nearly absolute black. A few years ago some of the 
best-informed ornithologists were led to think that perse- 
cution had exterminated the Osprey from Great Britain, 
except as a chance visitant. This opinion proved to be 
incorrect, and at the present time the bird is believed still 
to breed in at least two counties of Scotland, but the secret 
of its resorts is carefully guarded by those who wish to 
retain it as a member of the country’s fauna, for publica- 
tion would doubtless speedily put an end to its occu- 
pancy. (A. N.) 
OSRHOENE, or OnnHoEexE, the district of western 
Mesopotamia of which Edessa was the capital (see 
Mersorotamra, vol. xvi. p. £7). It may be here added 
that the older form of the name appears to be Chosroene 
(Chosdroene). Edessa or Orrhoi thus appears to have 
been “the city of Chosrau,” implying an early Parthian 
influence. See G. Hoffmann in Z. D. M. G., xxxii. T43. 
OSSETT-CUM-GAWTHORPE, a township and urban 
sanitary district in the West Riding of Yorkshire, includ- 
ing the contiguous hamlets of Ossett, South Ossett, and 
Gawthorpe, is situated about 3 miles west-north-west of 
Wakefield, and 1} north-west from the Horbury station 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. The Great 
Northern Railway has two stations in the township. The 
church of the Holy Trinity, a fine cruciform structure in 
the Early Decorated style, was erected in 1865 at a cost of 
£20,000. There are woollen cloth and mungo mills, and 
in the neighbourhood extensive collieries. The population 
of the township (3105 acres) in 1871 was 9190, and in 
PSs) it was 10,957. 
OSSIAN, or Orsi. See CELTIC LITERATURE, vol, v. 
Pp. 311, 313, and GAELIC LITERATURE, vol. x. p. 13. 
OSSOLI, SARAH MARGARET FULLER, MARCHIONESS, 
(1810-1850), an American authoress, was the eldest child 
of Timothy Fuller, a lawyer and politician of some 
eminence, and was born at Cambridge Port, Massachusetts, 
23d May 1810. Her education was conducted by her 
father, who, she states, made the mistake of thinking to 
** gain time by bringing forward the intellect as early as 
possible,” the consequence being “a premature develop- 
ment of brain that made her a youthful prodigy by day, 
and by night a victim of spectral illusions, nightmare, and 
somnambulism.” At six years she began to read Latin, 
and at a very early age she had selected as her favourite 
authors Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Molière. Soon the 
great amount of study exacted of her ceased to be a 
burden, and reading became a habit and a_ passion. 
Having made herself familiar with the masterpieces of 
French, [talian, and Spanish literature, she in 1833 began 
the study of German, and within the year had read some 
of the masterpieces of Goethe, Korner, Novalis, and 
Schiller. Her father dying in 1835, she went in 1836 to 
Boston to teach languages, and in 1837 she was chosen 
principal teacher in the Green Strect school, Providence, 
thode Island, where she remained till 1839. From this 
year until 1814 she stayed at different places in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Boston, forming an intimate 
acquaintance with the colonists of Brook Farm, and number- 


ing among her closest friends R. W. Emerson, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and W. E. Channing. In 1839 she pub- 
lished a translation of Eckermann’s Conversations with 
Goethe, which was followed in 1841 by a translation of 
the Letters of Giinderode and Bettina, Aided by R. W. 
Emerson and George Ripley, she in 1840 started 7e Dial, 
a poetical and philosophical magazine representing the 
opinions and aims of the New England Transcendentalists. 
This journal she continued to edit for two years, and while 
in Doston she also conducted conversation classes for ladies 
in which philosophical and social subjects were discussed 
with a somewhat over-accentuated earnestness, and which 
may be regarded as perhaps the beginning of the modern 
movement in behalf of women’s rights. R. W. Emerson, 
who had met her as early as 1836, thus describes her 
appearance :—“ She was then twenty-six years old. She 
had a face and frame that would indicate fulness and 
tenacity of life. She was rather under the middle height ; 
her complexion was fair, with strong fair hair. She was 
then, as always, carefully and becomingly dressed, and of 
ladylike self-possession. For the rest her appearance had 
nothing prepossessing. Her extreme plainness, a trick of 
incessantly opening and shutting her eyelids, the nasal 
tone of her voice, all repelled ; and I said to myself we shall 
never get far.” On fuller acquaintance this unprepossess- 
ing exterior seemed, however, to melt away, and her 
inordinate self-esteem to be lost in the depth and univer- 
sality of her sympathy. She possessed an almost irresist- 
ible power of winning the intellectual and moral confidence 
of those with whom she came in contact, and “applied 
herself to her companion as the sponge applied itself to 
water." She obtained from each the best they had to 
give. It was indeed more as a conversationalist than as 
a writer that she earned the title of the Priestess of 
Transcendentalism. It was her intimate friends who 
admired her most. Smart and pungent though she is as a 
writer, any originality that seems to characterize her views 
partakes more of wayward eccentricity than either intel- 
lectual depth or imaginative vigour. In 1844 she removed 
to New York to become contributor to The Tribune, and in 
1846 she published a selection from her criticisms on con- 
temporary authors in Europe and America, under the title 
Papers on Art and Literature. The same year she paid a 
visit to Europe, passing some time in England and France, 
and finally taking up her residence in Italy. There she 
was married in December 1847 to the Marquis Giovanni 
Angelo Ossoli, a friend of Mazzini. During 1848-49 she 
was present with her husband in Rome, and when the city 
was besieged she, at the request of Mazzini, took charge 
of one of the two hospitals while her husband fought on 
the walls In May 1850, along with her husband and 
infant son, she embarked at Leghorn for America, but 
when they had all bnt reached their destination the vessel 
was wrecked on Fire Island beach, and the Ossolis were 
among the passengers who perished. 

The Autobiography of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, with additional 
Memoirs by J. F. Clarke, R. W. Emerson, and W. E. Channing, 
was published in 1852, the last edition being that of 1874. See 
also Margaret Fuller (Marchesa Ossolt), by Julia Ward Howe, 1883, 
in the Eminent Women Series. Her collected works were also 
published in 1874. 


OSTADE. The Ostades are Dutch painters of note, 
whose ancestors were settled at Eyndhoven, near the small 
village of Ostaden, from which they took their name. 
Early in the 17th century Jan Hendricx, a weaver, moved 
with his family from Eyndhoven to Haarlem, where he 
married and founded a large family. The eldest and 
youngest of his sons became celebrated artists. 

I. Aprian Ostane (1610-1685), the first of Jan Hen- 
driex's boys, was born at Haarlem shortly before the 
10th December 1610, when he was christened in presence 
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of several witnesses. His death took place on the 27th 
April his burial on the 2d May 1685, at Haarlem. 
According to Houbraken he was taught by Frans Hals, at 
that time master of Adrian Brouwer. At twenty-six he 
joined a company of the civic guard at Haarlem ; at twenty- 
eight he married his first wife, who lived till 1642. He 
speedily married again, but again became a widower in 
1666. Persons curious of matters connected with the lives 
of famous men may visit the house in the KGnigsstraat at 
Haarlem where Adrian Ostade lived in 1657, or that of 
the Ridderstraat which he oecupied in 1670. He took 
the highest honours of his profession, the presidency 
of the painters’ guild at Haarlem, in 1662. Amongst the 
treasures of the Louvre collection, a striking picture 
represents the father of a large family sitting in state with 
his wife at his side in a handsomely furnished room, sur- 
rounded by his son and five daughters, and a young 
married couple. Ft isan old tradition that Ostade here 
painted himself and his children in holiday attire; yet the 
style is much too refined for the painter of boors, and 
pitiless records tell us that Ostade had but one daughter. 
The number of Ostade’s pictures is given by Smith at 
three hundred and eighty-five. It is probable that he 
painted many more, At his death the stock of his unsold 
pieces was over two hundred. His engraved plates were 
put up to auction, with the pictures, and fifty etched 
plates—imost of them dated 1647—48— were disposed of 
in 1686. At the present time it is easy to trace two 
hundred and twenty pictures in publie and private collec- 
tions, of whieh one hundred and four are signed and dated, 
seventeen are signed with the name but not with the date, 
and the rest are accepted as genuine by modern critics. 

Adrian Ostade is the contemporary of David Teniers 
and Adrian Brouwer. Like them he spent his life in the 
delineation of the homeliest subjects—tavern scenes, village 
fairs, and country quarters. Between Teniers and Ostade 
the contrast lies in the different condition of the agri- 
cultural classes of Brabant and Holland, and the atino- 
sphere and dwellings that were peculiar to each region. 
Brabant has more sun, more comfort, and a higher type of 
humanity; Teniers, in consequence, is silvery and sparkling; 
the people he paints are fair specimens of a well-built 
race. Holland, in the vicinity of Haarlem, seems to have 
suffered much from war; the air is moist and hazy, 
and the pcople, as depicted by Ostade are short, ill- 
favoured, and marked with the stamp of adversity on their 
features and dress Brouwer, who painted the Dutch 
boor in his frolics and passion, imported more of the sp: 
of Frans Hals into his delineations than his colleague ; but 
the type is the same as Ostade's, only more animated and 
vicious. How was it that the disciples of Hals should 
have fallen into this course, whilst Hals himself drew 
people of the gentle classes with such distinction? It was 
probably because of his superiority and the monopoly 
which he and a few colleagues at Haarlem enjoyed that 
his pupils were forced into a humbler walk, and into this 
walk Hals was able to lead them, because he was equally 
able in depicting the strolling waif or fishwife, or the 
more aristocratic patrician who strutted about in lace 
collar, with his rapier at his side. But the practice of 
Hals in this form was confined to the city, or to those 
wanderers from the country who visited towns. Brouwer 
and Ostade went to the country itself and lived in the 
taverns and cottages of peasants, where they got the 
models for their pictures. Neither of them followed the 
habits of the artists of the Hague, who took sitters into 
their studios and made compositions from them. Their 
sitters were people, unconscious that they sat, taken on 
the spot and from life, and transferred with cunning art to 
pictures. 
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There is less of the style of Hals in Adrian Ostade than 
in Brouwer, but a great likeness to Brouwer in Ostade’s 
early works, During the first years of his career, Ostade 
displayed the same tendency to exaggeration and frolic as 
his comrade. He had humour and boisterous spirits, but 
he is to be distinguished from his rival by a more general 
use of the principles of light and shade, and especially by 
a greater concentration of light on a small surface in con- 
trast with a broad expanse of ‘gloom. The key of his 
harmonies remains for a time in the scale of greys. But 
his treatment is dry and careful, and in this style he shuns 
no difficulties of detail, representing cottages inside and 
out, with the vine leaves covering the poorness of the 
outer side, and nothing inside to deck the patch-work of 
rafters and thatch, or tumble-down chimneys and ladder 
staircases, that make up the sordid interior of the Dutch 
rustic of those days. His men and women, attuned to 
these needy surroundings, are invariably dressed in the 
poorest clothes. The hard life and privations of the race 
are impressed on their shapes and faces, their shoes and 
hats, worn at heel and battered to softness, as if they had 
descended from generation to generation, so that the boy 
of ten seems to wear the cast-off things of his sire and 


grandsire. It was not easy to get poetry out of sueh 
materials. But the greatness of Ostade lies in the fact 


that he often caught the poetic side of the life of the 
peasant class, in spite of its ugliness and stunted form and 
misshapen features. He did so by giving their vulgar 
sports, their quarrels, even their quieter moods of enjoy- 
ment, the magic light of the sungleam, and by clothing 
the wreck of cottages with gay vegetation. 


It was natural that, with the tendency to effect which marked 
Ostade from the first, he should have beea fired by emulation to 
rival the masterpieces of Rembrandt. His early pictures are not so 
rare but that we can trace how he glided out of one period into the 
other. Before the dispersion of the Gsell eolleetion at Vienna in 
1872, it was easy to study the stecl-grey harmonies and exaggerated 
caricature of his early works in the period intervening between 
1632 and 1638. "There is a picture of Rustics, dated 1632, in the 
Kosloi! collection at St Petersburg; a Countryman having his 
Tooth Drawn, in the Belvedere of Vienna, of a similar date though 
unsigned ; a Bagpiper of 1635 in the Lichtenstein gallery at Vienna ; 
Cottage Seenes of 1635 and 1636, in the museums of Carlsruhe, 
Darmstadt, and Dresden ; Smokers in the House of Count Berehem 
at Munich; and Card Players of 1687 in the Lichtenstein palace at 
Vienna, which make up for the loss of the Gsell collection. Fhe 
same style marks most of those pieces. About 1638 or 1640 the in- 
fluenee of Rembrandt suddenly changed his style, and he painted the 
Annuneiation of the Brunswick museum, where the angels appearing 
in the sky to Dutch boors half asleep amidst their eattle, sheep, 
and dogs, in front of a cottage, at once recall the similar subject by 
rembrandt, and his effective mode of lighting the principal groups 
hy rays propelled to the earth out of a murky sky. But Ostade 
was not successful in this effort to vulgarize Seripture, He might 
have Leen pardoned had he given dramatic force and expression to 
his picture; but his shepherds were only boors without much 
emotion, passion, or surprise. His pietnre was a mere effect of 
light, as such masterly, in its sketchy rubbings, of dark brown 
tone relieved hy strongly impasted lights, but without the very 
qualities which made his usual subjects attractive. When, in 1642, 
he paiuted the beautiful interior at the Louvre, in which a mother 
tends her child in a eradle at the side of a great chimney near which 
her husband is sitting, the darkness of a country loft is dimly 
illumined by a beam from the sun that shines on the easement ; 
and one might think the painter intended to depict the Nativity, 
but that there is nothing holy in all the surroundings, nothing 
attractive indeed except the wonderful Rembrandtesque trans- 
parency, the brown tone, and theadmirable keeping of the minutest 
parts. The sparkle of Brouwer is not there; nor as yet the concen- 
trated evenness of such pictures of Rembrandt as the Meditative 
Philosopher at the Louvre. Yet there is perhaps more conscien- 
tionsness of detail. Ostade was more at home in a similar eflect 
applied to the commonplace incident of the Slaughtering ofa Pig, one 
of the masterpieces of 1643, once in the Gsell collection at Vienna. 
In this and similar subjects of previous and succeeding years, he 
returned to the homely subjeets m which his power and wonderful 
observation made him a master. He never seems to have gone 
back to gospel illustrations till 1667, when he produced the admirable 
Nativity of Mr Walter of Bearwood, which is only surpassed as regards 
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arrangement and colour by Rembrandt’s Carpenter’s Family at the 
Louvre, or the Woodeutter and Children in the gallery of Cassel. 
Innumerable almost are the more familiar themes to which he 
devoted his peneil during this interval, from sinall single fignres, 
representing smokers or drinkers, to vulgarized allegories of the five 
senses (Hermitaye and Brunswick galleries), half-lengths of fish- 
mongers and bakers, and cottage brawls, or scenes of gambling, or 
itinerant players and quacks, and nine-pin players in the open air. 
The humour in some of these pieces is contagious, as in the Tavern 
Scene of the Lacaze colleetion (Louvre, 1653), where a boor squeezes 
the empty beer-pot in his hands to show that the last drop has been 
sucked out of it. It would be tedious to enumerate the masterpieces 
of this kind. Bnt those who have no other opportunities may study 
with pleasure and advantage the large series of dated pieces which 
adorn every European capital, from St Petersburg to London. 
Buckingham Palace has a large store, and many and many a good 
specimen lies hid in the private colleetions of England. But if we 
should select a few as peculiarly worthy of attention, we might point 
to the Rusties ina Tavern of 1662 at the Hague, the Village School 
of the sume year at the Louvre, the Tavern Court-yard of 1670 at 
Cassel, the Sportsmen’s Rest of 1671 at Amsterdam, and the Fiddler 
and his Audience of 1673 at the Hague. At Amsterdam we have 
the likeness of a painter, in a red bonnet and violet coat, sitting 
with his back to the speetator, at his easel. The colour-grinder is 
at work in a corner, a pupil prepares a palette, and a black dog sleeps 
on the ground. The same picture, with the date of 1666, is in the 
Dresden gallery. Both specimens are supposed to represent Ostade 
himself. But unfortunately we see the artist’s back and not his 
face. Ostade painted with equal vigour at all times. Two of his 
latest dated works, the Village Street and Skittle Players in. the 
Ashburton and Ellesmere colleetions, were executed in 1676 without 
any sign of declining powers. The prices which he received are not 
known, but those of the present day are telling when compared with 
those of the elose of last century. Early pictures, which may have 
been sold by the painter for a few shillings, now fetch £200. Later 
ones, which were worth £40 in 1750, are now worth £1000, and Earl 
Dudley gave £4120 for a cottage interior in 1876. The signatures 
of Ostade vary at different periods. But the first two letters are gene- 
rally interlaced. Up to 1635 Ostade writes himself Ostaden.—e.g., 
in the Dagpiper of 1635 in the Lichteustein collection at Vienna. 
Later on he uses the long s (f), and occasionally he signs in capital 
letters (Strauss collection, Vienna, 1647; and Hague museum, 
1673) His pupils are his own brother Isaac, Cornelis Bega, 
Cornelis Dusart, and Richard Drakenburg. 

II. Isaac OstapE (1621-1649) was christened on the 
2d of June 1621, at Haarlem. He began his studies under 
Adrian, with whom he remained till 1641, when he started 
on his own account. At an early period he felt the influ- 
ence of Rembrandt, and this is apparent in a Slaughtered 
Pig of 1639, in the gallery of Augsburg. But he soon 
reverted to a style more suited to his pencil. He pro- 
duced pictures in 1641-42 on the lines of his brother,— 
amongst these, the Five Senses, which Adrian after- 
wards represented by a Man Reading a Paper, a Peasant 
Tasting Deer, a Rustie Smearing his Sores with Oint- 
ment, and a Countryman Sniffing at a Snuff-box. The 
contract for these pieces was made before 1643, when 
Leendert, a dealer, summoned him for a breach of his 
agreement before the burgomaster of Haarlem. The 
matter was referred to the guild, and evidence was adduced 
to prove that Isaac had promised in 1641 to deliver six 
pictures and seven rounds, including the Five Senses, for 
27 florins. Isaac, in his defence, urged that he had 
finished two of the pictures and two of the rounds, 
which Leendert had seen, but neglected to fetch ; that he 
had begun the remainder of the series, but that in the 
meanwhile the value of his works had risen, so that he 
thought that on that ground alone he was freed from the 
obligations he hadassumed. The guild decided that Isaae 
was bound to furnish the pictures before Easter 1643. 
But they reduced the number of the rounds to five, and 
assessed the price of the whole at 50 florins. A specimen 
of Isaae's work at this period may be seen in the Laughing 
Door with a Pot of Beer, in the museum of Amsterdam; 
the cottage interior, with two peasants and three children 
near a fire, in the Berlin museum; a Concert, with people 
listening to singers accompanied by a piper and flute 


Lacaze collection at the Louvre. The interior at Berlin is 
lighted froin a casement in the same Rembrandtesque style 
as Adrian’s interior of 1643 at the Louvre. The value of 
these panels, which we saw estimated in 1643 at two 
florins apiece, was greatly enhanced in the following 
century, when the Laughing Boor at Amsterdam was sold 
for 56 florins. But the low price fixed by the guild 
of Haarlem must have induced Isaac to give up the 
practice, in which he could only hope to remain a satellite 
in the orbit of Adrian, and accordingly we find him gradu- 
ally abandoning the cottage subjeets of his brother for 
landscapes in the fashion of Esaias Van de Velde and 
Salomon Ruisdael. Once only, in 1645, he seems to have 
fallen into the old groove, when he produced the Slaughtered 
Pig, with the boy puffing out a bladder, in the museum of 
Lille. But this was a mere accident. Isaacs progress in 
the new path which he had cut out for himself was greatly 
facilitated by his previous experience as a figure painter; 
and, although he now selected his subjects either from 
vilage high streets or frozen canals, he was enabled to 
give fresh hfe and animation to the scenes he depicted by 
groups of people full of movement and animation, which 
he relieved in their coarse humours and sordid appearance 
by a refined and searching study of picturesque contrasts, 
Unfortunately he did not live long enough to bring his 
art to the highest perfection. He died at twenty-eight, 
on the 16th October 1649. 

The first manifestation of Isaae's surrender of Adrian’s style is 
apparent in 1644 when the skating and sledging seenes were 
executed which we see in the Lacaze collection and the galleries of 
the Hermitage, Antwerp, and Lille. Three of these examples bear 
the artist's name, spelt [sack van Ostade, and the dates of 1644 
and 1645. "The road-side inns, with halts of travellers, form a 
compact series from 1646 to 1649. In this, the last form of his 
art, Isaac has very distinet peculiarities. The air which pervades 
his composition is warm and sunny, yet mellow and hazy, as if the 
sky were veiled with a vapour coloured by moor smoke. The trees 
are rubbings of umber, in which the prominent foliage is tipped 
with touches hardened in a liquid state by amber varnish 
mediums. The same principle applied to details such as glazed 
bricks or rents in the mud hning of cottages gives an unreal and 
conventional stamp to those particular parts. But these blemishes 
are forgotten when one looks at the broad contrasts of light 
and shade and the masterly figures of steeds and riders, and 
travellers and rusties, or quarrelling children and dogs, poultry, 
and cattle, amongst which a favourite place is always given to 
the white horse, who seems as invariable an accompaniment as 
the grey in the skirmishes and fairs of Wouvermans. But it is 
in winter scenes that Isaae displays the best qualities. The 
absence of foliage, the crisp atmosphere, the calm air of cold 
January days, unsullied by smoke or vapour, preclude the use 
of the brown tinge, and leave the painter no choice but to ring 
the changes on opal tints of great variety, upon which the figures 
come out with masterly effect on the light background npon which 
they are thrown. Amongst the road-side inns which will best 
repay attention we should notice those of Buckingham Palace, 
the National Gallery, the Wallace, Ellesmere, Ashburton, Holford, 
Robarts, and Bearwood eolleetions in England, and those of the 
Louvre, Berlin, Hermitage, and Rotterdam museums ande the 
Rothschild collections at Vienna on the Continent. The finest of 
the iee scenes is the famous one at the Louvre. UA Cy) 


OSTASHKOFF, a town of Tver, Russia, 163 miles by 
rail south-east from the capital of that government, on Lake 
Seliger, has a population of 12,500. The fisheries, which 
still employ a considerable number of the inhabitants, 
attracted settlers at an early date, but it is not till 1500 
that the Ostashkoff villages are mentioned in Russian 
annals. The advantageous site, the proximity of the 
Smolenskiy Jitnyi monastery, a pilgrim-resort on an island 
of the lake, and the early development of certain petty 
trades, combined to bring prosperity to Ostashkoff; and 
its cathedral (1672-85) still contains rich offerings, as 
also do two other churches of the same century. About 
200,000 pairs of boots are now manufactured annually; 
hatchets, scythes, shears, and similar implements are also 


player, and a Boor Stealing a Kiss from a Woman, in the | made; and tanning is another important industry. 
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OSTEND, a seaport of Belgium, in the province of 
West Flanders, 70 miles west-north-west from Brussels, is 
surrounded on the north and west by the sea; its site 1s 
an extensive plain, lying below high-water level, the town 
and surrounding country being protected by a sea-wall 
built of granite with a brick revetment, upon which the 
waves generally exhaust their force even in the roughest 
weather, though the town has oecasionally been inundated 
through a combination of westerly gales and unusually 
high tides. The port is dangerous in unfavourable weather ; 
the channel leading into the two interior basins (which are 
calculated to hold more than a thousand vessels) is formed 
by two long wooden piers, and at its mouth has a width of 
only 165 yards. The rise of the tide in the harbour is 
about 15 feet, and as the bed of the sluice hes 3 feet 
under low-water mark, the depth at high water should 
amount to 18 feet; but the entrance to the harbour is 
obstructed by sandbanks, which frequently shift their posi- 
tion under the influence of wind and tide, and leave a 
free depth of only about 9 
feet. At the north-west 
extremity of the sea-wall 
(digue de mer) is a hght- 
house erected in 1771, and 
subsequently modernized, 
with a light visible at a 
distance of 45 miles. The 
town has an active trade 
in refined salt, ropes, sails, 
soap, tobacco, lace, and 
wool. The imports greatly 
exceed the exports. In 
1883 1345 vessels entered 
with 175,987 tons cargo, 
and 1342 cleared with 
32,010. 

The large fishing popu- 
lation is chiefly oceupied 
in the cod or herring 
fisheries; the trade in 
oysters is important, these 
being brought over in 
large quantities from the 
English coast, prineipally 
about Harwich or Col- 
chester, and fattened in 
the Ostend  oyster-beds. 
There are no manufacture 
of any consequence ; and, 
unlike other Flemish cities, 
Ostend has no monument or building in any way worthy 
of notice. The town owes its repute and prosperity chiefly 
to its sea-beach, which is admirably adapted for bathing 
purposes, being composed of perfectly smooth sands, firm, 
level, and of great extent. Ostend is the yearly resort, 
from August to October, of many thousand visitors, com- 
prising not only members of the fashionable society of 
Brussels and the larger provincial towns of Belgium, but 
also foreigners, principally Germans and Russians. During 
the season the digue and piers are crowded ; entertain- 
ments and festivities are offered to guests at the Kursaal, 
Casino, &c.; a good deal of private and promiscuous 
gambling is carried on. The influx of bathers and pleasure- 
seekers has led to the development of some quieter resorts 
in the immediate vicinity, such as Blankerbergh (lately a 
mere fishing village), Heyst, Middelkerk, and others. In 
1880 the population of the town was 16,823, 
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In the 10th eentury Ostend was but a cluster of fishermen's huts. 


In 1072 Robert I. of Flanders built a church there in honour of | 
The place thenceforth grew in importance, and the | 


St Peter. 
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harbour became noted. Margaret of Constantinople, countess of 
Flanders, raised it to the rank of a city in 1267. In 1445 Philip 
the Good caused it to be walled round, but the prince of Orange 
was the first to fortify it in earnest (1583); aud a short time after- 
wards it sustained a memorable siege, during the reign of Albert 
and Isabella, being invested on the 5th of July 1601, and taken 
by Spinola on the 14th of September 1604, after a resistance of 
more than three years. It was then ina state of almost absolute 
ruin, but was speedily rebuilt by the arehduke, who granted the 
exizens many privileges. The prosperity of Ostend, however, was 
constantly impeded by rivalries and dissensions. In the beginning 
of the 18th century it appeared in a fair way to attain commercial 
eminence, the emperor Charles Vl. having selected it as the seat 
of the Kast Indian Company; but the interference of powerful 
neighbours, and principally of England and Holland, caused a stop 
to be put to this by the treaty of Vienna in 1732. Ostend was 
taken by the French in 1794, and belonged to the republie until 
1814, after whieh it formed part of the Netherlands, and subse- 
quently, since 1830, of the kingdom of Belgium. 


OSTERVALD, Jean Freperic (1663-1747), Swiss 
Protestant theologian, was born at Neufchátel on November 
25, 1663, was educated at Zurich and at Saumur (where 
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Plan of Ostend. 


he graduated), studied theology at Orleans, Paris, and 
Geneva, and was ordained to the ministry in his native 
place in 1683. As preacher, pastor, lecturer, and author, he 


| attained a position of great influence in his day, he and his 


friends J. A. Turretin of Geneva and S. Werenfels of Basel 
forming what was once called the “ Swiss triumvirate.” 
He died on April 14, 1747. 

His principal works are Traité des sources de la corruption qui 
règne anjour huy parmi les Chrétiens (1700), praetically a plea for 
a more ethical and less doctrinal type of Christianity; Catéchisme 
ou Instruction dans la Religion Chretienne, 1702; Traité contre È 
Impureté, 1707 ; Sermons sur divers Tertes, 1722-24; Theologia 
Compendium, 1739 ; and Traduction de la Bible, 1724. All his 
writings attained great popularity among French Protestants ; 
many were translated into various languages; and ''Ostervald's 
Bible," in particular, was long well known and much valued in 
Britain. A Life by Durand was published in London in 1778. 

OS'TIA, a city of ancient Latium, situated at the mouth 
of the Tiber, from which circumstance 1t obviously derived 
its name. Owing to this position it became from an early 
period the port of Rome, but its foundation as a regular 
colony of that city is aseribed by ancient authors to Ancus 
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Mareius, who is said to have at the same time established 
there extensive salt-works, which long continued to supply 
Rome and its neighbourhood with that necessary article. 
As the wealth and importance of Rome itself increased, the 
prosperity of Ostia naturally rose with it, and it continued 
throughout the period of the Roman republic to be at 
once the principal emporium of trade in this part of Italy 
and the permanent station of the Roman fleet. It was, 
however, at no period a really good port, and the natural 
disadvantages of its position were not merely felt the more 
keenly as its commercial importanee inereased, but they 
were continually aggravated by natural causes,—the allu- 
vial matter continually brought down by the Tiber having 
filled up the port, and at the same time in great measure 
blocked the mouth of the river, so as to render it inacces- 
sible to the larger elass of vessels. Strabo gives a lively 
picture of the difficulties with which these had to contend 
in his time, and which were only surmounted on aecount 
of the great peeuniary advantages arising from its 
proximity to the capital. The necessity of taking some 
steps to obviate these evils had indeed already presented 
itself to the dictator Cæsar, who had proposed to construct 
an artificial port at Ostia, with all the appurtenances 
requisite for so extensive a trade, but no steps were taken 
towards the execution of this project till the reign of the 
emperor Claudius, who constructed an entirely new basin 
or artificial port at a distance of about two miles north of 
Ostia, and communieating by an artificial channel with the 
Tiber on one side and the sea on the other. These works 
were afterwards largely augmented by Trajan, so that the 
port came to be known as the Portus Trajani, and the 
channel from thence to the sea was called the Fossa Tra- 
jani. This was undoubtedly the same with what is now 
become the right branch of the Tiber, entering the sea at 
Fiumicino. From this time the great mass of the trade 
was transferred to the new port, while that of Ostia con- 
tinually diminished, though the city itself continued to be 
à populous and flourishing place throughout the period of 
the Roman empire. It was not till the close of the 
western empire that Ostia itself, which was unprotected 
by walls, and consequently exposed to the attacks of the 
barbarians, fell into decay ; and after it was plundered by 
the Saracens in the 9th century the site became alto- 
gether abandoned, the modern village of Ostia (a very poor 
place) being situated at a distance of about half a mile 
from the ruins of the ancient city. The extent and variety 
of these, as well as the beauty of the works of art dis- 
covered on the site, confirm the accounts given by ancient 
writers of the opulence and prosperity of Ostia in the days 
of the empire; while those of Porto, as the port of Trajan 
is still called, are of great interest as exhibiting not only 
the artificial basin of the port, with its quays and the 
remains of the surrounding magazines, but a large part of 
the cireuit of walls and towers by which it was protected. 
Such was the importanee of Portus under the Roman 
empire that it became an episcopal see, and still gives that 
title to one of the cardinals of Rome. 

The continual advanee of the coast-line, owing to the 
alluvial deposits brought down by the Tiber, has left the 
ruins of Ostia more than two miles from the sea. Those 
of Portus are separated from it by an equal interval, and 
even the tower of Fiumicino, which was built in the last 
century at the entrance of the riglit branch of the Tiber — 
the only one now navigable—is already a considerable 
distance inland. 


For a detailed account of the history and topography of Ostia and 
the neighbouring Portus, as well as of the changes in the coastline 
and channel of the Tiber, the reader may consult Nibby, Dintorni 
di Roma, vol. ii. p. 426-474, 602-660; and an elaborate paper by 
Teller in the Berichte der Sachsischen Gesellschaft for 1849. 
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OSTIAKS, or OsTvAKS, a tribe of Finnish origin, who. 
inhabit the basin of the Obi in western Siberia ; a few 
hundreds also are nomads in the basin of the lower Yenisei. 
Plano Carpini and Marco Polo in the 13th century knew 
them on the flat lands of the Obi, and the best investigators 
(Castrén, Lerberg, A. Schrenck) consider the trans-Uralian 
Ostiaks and Samoyedes as identical with the Yugra of 
the Russian annals During the Russian conquest their 
abodes extended much farther south than now, and they 
had numerous settlements on the basin of the Obi, no 
less than forty one of their fortified places having been 
destroyed by the Cossacks in 1501, in the region of 
Obdorsk alone. Remains of these “ towns " are still to be 
seen at the Kunovat river, on the Obi 20 miles below 
Obdorsk, and elsewhere. The total number of the Ostiaks 
may be estimated at a little over 27,000. Those on 
the Irtish are mostly settled, and have adopted the 
manner of life of Russians and Tartars. Those on the 
Obi are mostly nomads; along with 8000 Samoyedes in 
the distriets of Deryozoff and Surgut, they own 93,600 
reindeer. The Obi Ostiaks are ltussified to a great 
extent. They live almost exclusively by fishing, buying 
from Russian merchants corn for bread, the use of which 
has become widely diffused. 

The Ostiaks call themselves Ass-yakh (people of the Obi), and 
it is supposed that their present designation is a corruption of 
this name. By language they belong (Castrén, Jeiseberichte, 
Reisebriefe; Ahlqvist, Ofvers. af Finska Vet.-Soe. Forh., xxi.) to 
the Ugrian braneh of the eastern Finnish stem,-—a classification 
confirmed by a grammar of their language, compiled in 1875, 
in Hungarian, by Hunfalvy. <All the Ostiaks speak the same 
language, mixed to some extent with foreign elements; but three 
or four leading dialects can be distinguished. 

The Ostiaks are middle-sized, or of low stature, mostly meagre, 
and not ill made, however elumsy their appearance in winter, in 
their thick fur-clothes. The extremities are fine, and the feet are 
usually small. The skull is braehycephalie, mostly of moderate 
size and height. The hair is dark and soft for the most part, fair 
and reddish individuals being rare ; the eyes are dark, generally 
narrow ; the nose is flat and broad; the mouth is large and with 
thick lips; the beard is seanty. The younger men and women 
are sometimes of an agreeable appearance. The Mongolian type 
is more strongly pronounced in the women than in the men. On 
the whole, the Ostiaks are not a pure race; the purest type is 
found among the fishers on the Obi, the reindeer-breeders of the 
tundra being largely intermixed with Samoyedes (see Castrén; lr 
Finseh’s Reise nach West-Sibtrien, &c.). 

Investigators are unanimous in deseribing them as very kind, 
gentle, and honest ; rioting is almost quite unknown among them, 
as also theft, this last occurring only in the vicinity of Russian settle- 
ments, and the only penalty enforced being the restitution two- 
fold of the property stolen. The farther they are removed from 
contaet with Russian dealers and traders the higher do their moral 
qualities become (Middendorff and Castrén?. : i 

They are very skilful in the arts they practise, especially in carving 
wood and bone, tanning (with egg-volk and brains), preparation of 
implements from birch bark, &c. Some of their carved or decorated 
bark implements (like those figured in Middendortfl’s Sibirisehe 
Reise, iv. 2) show great artistic skill. Only a few have guns, the 
great majority eontinuing to hunt with bow and arrows, 

Their folk-lore, like to that of other Finnish stems, is imbued 
with a deep feeling of natural poetry, and reflects also the sadness, 
or even the despair, which has been noticed among them. The 
number of those who are eonsidered Christians reaches 2000; but 
their Shamanism is still retained, hardly anything being borrowed 
from Chiistianity beyond the worship of St Nicholas, who is a 
most popular saint among them, 


OSTRACISM, a peculiar political institution in Athens, 
designed by Clisthenes as a safeguard against any citizen 
acquiring too great power and aspiring to make himself 
tyrant of the state. Before it could be carried into effect, 
a decree of the people had to be passed that an ostracism 
was necessary. If this was done, the voting was fixed for 
a special day in the agora. The votes were given accord- 
ing to tribes; and each citizen wrote on an oyster shell 
(Oo rpakov) the name of the person who he thought should 
be ostracized. ‘The person who obtained tlie majority was 
exiled for ten years, provided the votes against him were 
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6000. If no person were designated on so many shells, 
the proceedings were at an end. The ostracized person 
might return at the end of his term of banishment, having 
then the full rights of citizenship, or his term might be 
shortened by a special vote of the people. The institution 
was intended as a precaution in view of the weakness of 
the central Government, which, having no standing army 
at its disposal, was liable to be disturbed or overturned by 
a sudden attack arranged by a powerful partisan. When 
party strife ran high, ostracism was frequently resorted to 
with the consent of the two parties, in order to test their 
strength; but when an ostracism had been arranged in 
416 B.c. the parties subsequently compromised their dis- 
pute and directed their votes against an insignificant person 
named Hyperbolus. After this the institution fell into 
disuse. According to Aristotle and Philochorus, the people 
were required every year in the first assembly of the sixth 
prytany to determine whether or not an ostracism shonld 
take place. The same institution is said to have been in 
use at Argos, Miletus, and Megara, and a similar one called 
petalismus was employed at Syracuse for a short time 
during the 5th century B.c.; the latter was named from 
the olive leaves (zéraAa) used instead of oyster-shells. 

OSTRICH (Old English, Zstridge; French, Autruche; 
Spanish, Avestruz; Latin, Avis struthio). Among exotic 
birds there can be hardly one better known by report 
than the strange, majestic, and fleet-footed creature that 
*scorneth the horse and his rider," or one that from the 
earliest times to the present has been oftener more or less 
fully described; and there must be few persons in any 
civilized country unacquainted with the appearance of 
this, the largest of living birds, whose size is not insig- 
nificant in comparison even with the mightiest of the 
plumed giants that of old existed upon the earth, since 
an adult male will stand nearly 8 feet in height, and 
weigh 300 1b. 

As to the ways of the Ostrich in a state of nature, not 
much has been added of late years to the knowledge 
acquired and imparted by former travellers and natural- 
ists, many of whom enjoyed opportunities that will 
never again occur of discovering its peculiarities, for even 
the most favourably-placed of their successors in recent 
years seem to content themselves with repeating the 
older observations, and to want either leisure or patience 
to make additions thereto, their personal acquaintance with 
the bird not amounting to more than such casual meetings 
with it as must inevitably fall to the lot of those who 
traverse its haunts. Thus there are still several dubions 
points in its natural history. On the other hand we 
unquestionably know far more than our predecessors 
respecting its geographical distribution, which has been 
traced with great minuteness in the Vogel Ost-Afrikas of 
Drs Finsch and Hartlaub, who have therein given 
(pp. 597-607) the most comprehensive account of the 
bird that is to be found in the literature of ornithology.! 
As with most birds, the Ostrich is disappearing before 
the persecution of man, and this fact it is which gives 
the advantage to older travellers, for there are many 
districts, some of wide extent, known to have been 
frequented by the Ostrich within the present century, 
especially towards the extremities of its African range— 
as on the borders of Egypt and the Cape Colony— in 
which it no longer occurs, while in Asia there is evidence, 
more or less trustworthy, of its former existence in most 
parts of the south-western desert-tracts, in few of which it 


1 A good summary of it is contained in the Ostriches and Ostrich 


Farming of Messrs De Mosenthal and Harting, from which the accom- 
panying figure is, with permission, taken, Von lMeuglin, in his 
Ornithologie Nordost Afrikes (pp. 925-935), has given more parti- 
cular details of the Ostrich’s distribution in Africa. 
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is now to be found. Xenophon’s notice of its abundance 
in Assyria (dA nabasis, i. 5) is well known. It is probable 
that it still lingers in the wastes of Kirwan in castern 
Persia, whence examples may occasionally stray northward 
to those of Turkestan,? even near the Lower Oxus; but 
the assertion, often repeated, as to its former occurrence 
in Baloochistan or Sindh, though not incredible, seems to 
rest on testimony as yet too slender for acceptance. 
Apparently the most northerly limit of the Ostrich’s 
ordinary range at the present day cannot be further than 
that portion of the Syrian Desert lying directly to the 
eastward of Damaseus; and, within the limits of what 
may be, called Palestine, Canon Tristram (Fauna and Flora 
of Palestine, p. 139) regards it as but a straggler from 
central Arabia, though we have little information as to 
its appearance and distribution in that country. Africa, 
however, is still, as in ancient days, the continent in which 


Ostrich. 


the Ostrich most flourishes, and from the confines of 
Barbary to those of the European settlements in the 
south it appears to inhabit every waste sufliciently exten- 
sive to afford it the solitude it loves, and in many wide 
distriets, where the influence of the markets of civilization 
is feebly felt, to be still almost as abundant as ever. 
Yet even there it has to contend with deadly foes in the 
many species of Carnivora which frequent the same tracts 
and prey upon its eggs and young—the latter especially ; 
and Lichtenstein long ago remarked that if it were not 
for its numerous enemies “the multiplication of Ostriches 
would be quite unexampled.” The account given of the 
habits of the species by this naturalist, who had excellent 
opportunities of observing it during his three years’ 


? Drs Finsch and Hartlaub quote a passage from Remusat’s 
Remarques sur Cextensian de Ukmpire Chinoise, stating that in 
about the seventh century of our era a live ‘ ' eamel-bird? was sent 
as a present with an embassy from Turkestan to China. 
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travels in South Africa, is perhaps one of the best we 
have, and since his narrative! has been neglected by most 
of its more recent historians we may do well by calling 
attention thereto. Though sometimes assembling in 
troops of from thirty to fifty, and then generally associat- 
ing with zebras or with some of the larger antelopes, 
Ostriches commonly, and especially in the breeding 
season, live in companies of not more than four or 
five, one of which is a cock and the rest are hens. All 
the latter lay their eggs in one and the same nest, a 
shallow pit scraped out by their feet, with the earth 
heaped around to form a kind of wall against which the 
outermost circle of eggs rest. As soon as ten or a dozen 
eggs are laid, the cock begins to brood, always taking his 
place on them at nightfall surrounded by his wives, while 
by day they relieve one another, more it would seem to 
guard their common treasure from jackals and small 
beasts-of-prey than directly to forward the process of 
hatching, for that is often left wholly to the sun.? Some 
thirty eggs are laid in the nest, and round it are scattered 
perhaps as many more. These last are said to be broken 
by the old birds to serve as nourishment for the newly- 
hatched chicks, whose stomachs cannot bear the hard food 
on which their parents thrive. The greatest care is taken 
by them not only to place the nest where it may not be 
discovered, but to avoid being seen when going to or from 
it, and their solicitude for their tender young is no less. 
Andersson in his Lake .Wgami (pp. 253-269) has given a 
lively account of the pursuit by himself and Mr Francis 
Galton of a brood of Ostriches, in the course of which the 
father of the family flung himself on the ground and 
feigned being wounded to distract their attention from 
his offspring. Though the Ostrich ordinarily inhabits the 
most arid districts, it requires water to drink; more than 
that, it will frequently bathe, and sometimes even, accord- 
ing to Von Heuglin, in the sea. 

The question whether to recognize more than one 
species of Ostrich, the Struthio camelus of Linnzeus, has 
been for some years agitated without leading to a satis- 
factory solution. Tt has long been known that, while eggs 
from North Africa present a perfectly smooth surface, 
those from South Africa are pitted (see Brrps, vol. iii. 
p. (15, note 1). It has also been observed that northern 
birds have the skin of the parts not covered with feathers 
flesh-coloured, while this skin is bluish in southern birds, 
and hence the latter have been thought to need specific 
designation as S. australis. Still more recently examples 
from the Somali country have been described as forming 
a distinct species under the name of S. molybdophanes 
from the leaden colour of their naked parts. 

The genus Struthio forms the type of one group of the 
Subclass ?utite, which differs so widely from the rest, in 
points that have been concisely set forth by Prof. Huxley 
(Proe. Zool, Society, 1867, p. 419), as to justify us in 
regarding it as an Order, to which the name Struthzones 
may be applied (see ORNITHOLOGY, p. 44); but that term, 
as well as Struthionidx, has been often used in a more 
general sense by systematists, even to signify the whole of 
the Ratite, and hence for the present caution must be 


! M. H. K. Lichtenstein, Reise im südlichen Africa, ii. pp. 42-45 
‘Berlin, 1812). 

? By those whose experience is derived from the observation of 
captive Ostriches this fact has been often disputed. But, to say 
nothing of the effects of the enforced monogamy in which such birds live, 
the ditlerence of circumstances under which they find themselves, and 
in particular their removal from the heat-retaining sands of the desert 
and its burning sunshine, is quite enough to account for the change 
of habit. Von Henglin also (p. 933) is explicit on this point. 
the female Ostriches while on duty crouch down to avoid detection is 


only natural, aud this habit seems to have led hasty observers to | 


suppose they were really brooding. 


That | 
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exercised as to whether certain fossil remains from the 
Sivalik formation, referred to “Struthionide,” be re- 
garded as true Ostriches or not. The most obvious 
distinctive character presented by the Ostrich is the pre- 
sence of two toes only, the third and fourth, on each 
foot, —a character absolutely peculiar to the genus Struthio, 

The great mercantile value of Ostrich-feathers, and the 
increasing difficulty, due to the causes already mentioned, 
of procuring them from wild birds, has led to the forma- 
tion in the Cape Colony and elsewhere of numerous 
"Ostrich-farms," on which these birds are kept in con- 
finement, and at regular intervals of time deprived of their 
plumes In favourable localities and with judicious man- 
agement these establishments are understood to yield very 
considerable profit; while, as the ancient taste for wearing 
Ostrich-feathers shews no sign of falling off, but seems 
rather to be growing, it is probable that the practice will 
yet be largely extended. 

Among the more important treatises on this bird may be men- 
tioned:—E. D'Alton, Die Skelete der Straussartigen Vögel abgebildet 
und beschricben, folio, Bonn, 1827; P. L. Selater, “On the Stru- 
thious Birds living in the Zoological Society’s Menagerie,” Trans- 
actions, iv. p. 353, containing the finest representation (pl. 67), by 
Mr Wolf, ever published of the male Struthio camelus ; Prof. 
Mivart, “On the Axial Skeleton of the Ostrich,” op. cit., viii. p. 
385; Prof. Haughton, * On the Muscular Mechanism of the Leg of 
the Ostrich,” Ann. Nat. History, ser. 3, xv. pp. 262-272; and 
Prof. Macalister, “On the Anatomy of the Ostrich,” Proc. R. Irish 
Academy, ix. pp. 1-24. (A. N.) 

OSTUNI, a city of Italy, in the province of Lecce, 23 
miles by rail north-west of Brindisi. It is a bishop’s see, has 
a cathedral of the 15th century with a fine Romanesque 
fagade, several other churches of some interest, a municipal 
library with a collection of antiquities, and a technical 
school. The population was 14,122 in 1871 and 15,199 
in 1881, that of the commune being 16,295 and 18,226. 

OSUNA, a town of Spain, in the province of Seville, 
distant 48 miles by road and 57 by rail east-south-east from 
that city, is built in a semicircular form on the slope of a 
hill, at the edge of a fertile plain watered by the Salado, a 
sub-tributary of the Guadalquivir. On the top of the hill, 
which commands an extensive view, stands the collegiate 
church, a mixed Gothic and cinquecento building, contain- 
ing several good specimens of Ribera, which, however, as 
well as the sculptures over the portal, suffered considerably 
during the occupation of the place by Soult. The vaults, 
which are supported by Moorish arches, contain the tombs 
of the Giron family, by one of whom, Don Juan Tellez, the 
church was founded in 1534. The university of Osuna, 
founded also by him in 1549, was suppressed in 1820 ; but 
the large building is still used as a secondary school. <A 
great number of the inhabitants of Osuna are engaged 
in agriculture, and the making of esparto mats employs 
many of the poorer people. Earthenware, bricks, oil, 
soap, linen, hats, are also manufactured; and barley, 
oil, and wheat are sent in large quantities to Seville and 
Malaga. The population of the ayuntamiento in 1877 
Nase ur 

Osuna, the Crso of Hirtius, where the Pompeians made their 
last stand, was afterwards called by the Romans Gemina Urbanorum, 
from the faet, it is said, that two urban legions were simultaneously 
quartered there. The place was taken from the Moors in 1239, and 
given by Alphonso the Wise to the knights of Calatrava in 1264. 
Don Pedro Giron appropriated it to himself in 1445. One of his 
descendauts founded the nniversity, and another, Don Pedro Tellez, 
was made duke of Osuna by Philip IT. (1562). 

OSWALD (e. 604-642), “most Christian king of the 
Northumbrians,” was the son of King Ethelfrith, and was 
born about 604. On the death of his father on the battle- 
field in 617, he and his brothers were compelled to take 
refuge among the northern Celts, where they are said to 
have received baptism. The fall of Ning Edwin in 633 
permitted their return, and after the death of Eanfrid, 
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who had received Deira, and of Osric, 
chosen to Bernicia, Oswald was called to the throne of the 
united kingdoms, and established his claim to it by his 
great victory over Ceadwalla at IHeavenfield near Hexham 
in 635. His beneficent reign, which was chiefly devoted 
to the establishment of Christianity throughout his 
dominions, was brought to an end by his defeat and death 
on August 5, 642 (see NORTHUMBERLAND). The cross 
erected by Oswald on the scene of his victory in 635 was 
afterwards the scene or the instrument of many miracles, 
and gradually his name found a place in the calendar, 
August th being the day sacred to his memory. A 
German * Spielmannsgedicht " of the 12th or 13th century 
takes its name from St Oswald, but the narrative has no 
relation to anything recorded about the hero in authentic 
history (see monographs by Zingerle, 1856 ; Strobl, 1870; 
and Edzardi, 1876). Oswald, bishop of Winchester, who 
died February 29, 992, is also commemorated as a saint 
(October 15). 

OSWALDTWISTLE, a township of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, is situated on the Leeds and Liverpool Canal and the 
Kast Lancashire Railway, 31 miles east-south-east of Black- 
burn and 24 north of Manchester. It possesses cotton- 
mills, printworks, bleachworks, and chemical works, and in 
the neighbourhood there are collieries, stone quarries, and 
potteries. The population of the township and urban 
sanitary district (area 4883 acres) in 1871 was 10,283, 
and in 1881 it was 12,206. 

OSWEGO, a city and port of entry of the United 
States, capital of Oswego county, New York, stretches 
between 2 2 and 3 miles along the south-east shore of Lake 
Ontario, on the low bluffs and hilly ground near the mouth 
of the Oswego river, which divides it into two nearly equal 
portions, and is spanned by three iron drawbridges. By 
the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad it is 305 
miles from New York, and by the New York, Ontario, and 
Western Railway 326 miles. The Oswego Canal connects 
at Syracuse with the Erie Canal. The situation of the 
city is a beautiful and healthful one : most of the streets 
are 100 feet wide, and there are two finely-shaded public 
parks, one on each side of the river. Among the more 
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1839, guards the entrance to the harbour ; it is a place of 
some strength. The population of Oswego was 12,205 in 
1850, 20,910 in 1870, and 21,112 in 18 80. 

Oswego was visited by Champlain in 1615, by the Jesuits Le 
1654, and by other early explorers. In 1722 the 
English established a trading post here, and in 1727 Governor 
William Burnet (son of Bishop Burnet) ereeted Fort Oswego. A 
body of abont 700 men, left here by Governor Shirley, constructed 
in 1755-56 two other forts—Fort Ontario on the cast and Osw ego 
New Fort on the west side of the river. In 1756 the place 
was bombarded and captured by Montcalm ; but between 1757 


, and 1759 new works were constructed by the English, who kept 
possession till Oswego was transferred to the United States by thie 


conspicuous buildings are the conjunct custom-house, post- | 


office, and United States court-house, erected in 1858 at 
a cost of $120,000, the city-hall, the county court-house, 
the State armoury, the church of the Evangelists, the 
large Roman Catholic church in Mohawk Street, the publie 
library (10,000 volumes), the normal and training schools, 
the city almshouse (2 miles outside the city limits), and 
the orphan asylum. Falling 34 feet in its passage through 
the city, Oswego river furnishes a good supply of water- 
power, rendered available by a canal on each side. Besides 
the Oswego starch factory (founded in 1848, and now 
probably the largest in the world, occupying 10 aeres of 
ground, partly with fireproof buildings seven stories high, 
and producing 35 tons of starch daily), the manufactories 
of Oswego comprise flour-milis, large iron-works (making 
steam-engines, steam-shovels, dredges, &c.), knitting works, 
shade- cloth factories, railway earriage works and repair 
shops, box factories, planing-mills, and a large number of 
subsidiary establishments. In the extent of its trade 


Jay treaty in 1796. In 1814 Sir James Yeo took the fortress after 
a bombardment of three hours. The little hamlet of Oswego, 
commenced by Neil M‘Mullen, rapidly inereased after the intro- 
duction of steam navigation on the lake (1816) and the eonstruetion 
of the Welland and the Oswego Canal (1828). In 1828 it was 
incorporated as a village, in 1818 as a city. 

OSWESTRY, a market-town and municipal borough in 
Shropshire, England, on the borders of Wales, on two 
railway lines and near the Shropshire Canal, 18 miles north- 
west of Shrewsbury and 16 north from Welshpool. 1t is a 
well-built town with wide and regular streets, although 
some of the old wooden houses still remain, There are still 
some traces of the ancient castle erected in the reign of 
Stephen. The church of St Oswald, originally conventual, 
has been very much altered, the original structure having 


. been more than once damaged, and the tower taken down 


by the Royalists in 1644. It was restored in 1872 at a 
cost of £10,000. For the free grammar school, founded 
in the reign of Henry IV., a new building was erected in 
1810, which was enlarged in 1863 and 1878. Among the 
other public buildings are the publie hall, the Vietoria 
tooms, the guildhall, the general market-hall, the literary 
institute, the union workhouse, and the cottage hospital. 
The town possesses locomotive repairing works, steam- 
engine, threshing machine, and agricultural nnplement 
works, steam printing works, corn mills, malting works, 
breweries, and a leather factory. In the vicinity are coal- 
mines and limestone quarries. The population of the 
municipal borough (area 1888 acres) in 1871 was 7306, 
and in 1881 it was 7847. 

Oswestry was called by the Britons Tre’r Cadeiriau, the town of 


chairs or seats commanding an extensive view, in reference to the 
eminences in the neighbourhood. It existed in the 4th century, 


. and, having been given in the 5th century by Cunedda Wledig. 


prince of North Wales, to his son Oswael, it received the name of 
Osweiling and subsequently Maserfield. After a battle in 642 
between Oswald the Christian king of Northumbria, and Penda the 
pagan king of Mercia, in which the former was slain, the name was 
changed to Oswaldstre (Welsh, Crocs Oswallt), which was gradually 
corrupted into Oswestry. On the spot where Oswald was slain a 
monastery was afterwards erected, and near its site there is a spring 
still called Oswald’s well. In 777 Oswestry was disjoined from 
Powis and added to Mereia. It stands between Offa's and Wat's 
dykes. About a mile from the town is an old British earthwork, 
known as Old Port, a corruption of Old Fort (Welsh, Hên Dinas’, 

and sometimes ealled Old Oswestry, from a tradition that Osw estry 
originally occupied its site, Oswestry is not mentioned in Domesday. 

The castle is said to have been built about 1149 hy Madoe, the ruler 
of Powis Vadog. lt was burned in 1216 and in 1233. Edward I. 


, began in 1277 to surround the town with walls, which were about 


Oswego is the principal United States port on Lake | 


Ontario, importing vast quantities of grain and timber, 
and exporting coal, flour, and salt. "The annual duties on 
imports average over $1,000,000. The inner harbour, 
formed by the river mouth being enclosed by jettie: has 
about 3 miles of wharfage, and a depth at low water of 
from 9 to 13 feet; and the outer harbour, formed by the 
construction since 1871 of a breakwater 5700 feet long, 
has about 4 miles of wharfage, and a depth of 20 feet. 
Fort Ontario, rebuilt by the United States Government in 


' from Menry Ill. 
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one mile in circumference and had four gates. During inv asions of 
the Welsh the town was burned in 1400 and 1402 ; it Falso suffered 
severely from a similar cause in 1542, 1544, and 19575 and iu 1559 
it was devastated by the plague, Oswestry was garrisoned for the 
Royalists, but surrenderes | 22 » June 1644, and a TM years afterwards 
the Ern was demolished. The town obtained the grant of a fair 
It received its first charter from N illiam Fitz- 
Alan in the reign of Henry I, and a royal charter from Richard 
Il. Its present ‘charter was granted by Charles HH. 


See Price, History of Oswestry, 1815; Cathrall, Zistoru of Oswes ry and Toyo 
graphy of the Borough, 1555; Pennant, Tour; Eyton, Aatiquities of Shropshire, 


OTAGO. a NEW ZEALAND, 

OTAHEITE, or Tanti. See Socrery ISLANDS. 

OTHO, TM cvs Satvics, Roman emperor from 
January 15 to April 15, 69 a.p., was born April 28, 32 
He belonged to an ancient and noble Etruscan 


O T 
family, settled at Ferentinum in Etruria. His grandfather 
had been a senator and held the preetorship; his father 
had added to the family honours the dignity of a consul- 
ship. Otho himself first appears in history as one of the 
most reckless and extravagant of the young nobles who 
surrounded Nero and shared his revels. But his friend- 
ship with that emperor was brought to an abrupt close in 
58 A.D., when Otho was only twenty-six years old, by his 
refusal to divorce his beautiful wife Poppzea Sabina at the 
bidding of Nero, who was enslaved by her charms. The 
emperor, impatient as usual of anything that hindered the 
gratifieation of his passions, at once removed Otho from 
the scene by appointing him governor of the remote pro- 
vince of Lusitania. In this honourable exile Otho 
remained for ten years, and, contrary to all expectation, his 
administration was marked by a moderation unusual at the 
time. When in 68 his neighbour Galba, the governor of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, rose in revolt against Nero, Otho 
at once joined him and accompanied him to Rome. 
resentment at the treatment he had received from Nero 
may very well have impelled him to this course, but to 
this motive was added before long that of personal ambi- 
tion. Galba was far advanced in years, and Otho, 
encouraged by the predictions of astrologers, aspired to 
succeed him, and, as a preliminary step, to be adopted as 
his heir by the emperor himself. With this object in view 
he set himself to win the affections of the soldiery and the 
populace in Rome, who, disgusted by Galba’s old-fashioned 
parsimony and severity, were easily brought to look 
favourably upon a claimant for the imperial purple whose 
open-handed generosity and easy manners promised a return 
of the golden years of Nero. But in January 69 his 
hopes in this direction were dissipated by Galba’s formal 
adoption of L. Calpurnius Piso as the fittest man to 
sueceed hun. Nothing now remained for Otho but to 
strike a bold blow for the prize which seemed to be slipping 
from his grasp. Desperate as was the state of his finances, 
thanks to his previous extravagance, he found money 
enough to purchase the services of some three-and-twenty 
soldiers of the prietorian guard, with whom he arranged 
his plan of operations. On the morning of January 15, 
five days only after the adoption of Piso, Otho attended as 
usual to pay his respects to the emperor, and then hastily 
excusing himself on the score of private business hurried 
from the Palatine to meet his slender band of accomplices 
in the forum, By them he was escorted to the pretorian 
camp, where, after a few moments of surprise and indeci- 
sion, he was saluted imperator by the assembled troops. 
At the head of an imposing force he returned to the 
forum, and at the foot of the Capitol encountered Galba 
himself, who, alarmed by vague rumours of treachery, was 
making his way through a dense crowd of wondering citizens 
towards the barracks of the guard. The cohort on duty 
at the Palatine, which had accompanied the emperor, 
instantly deserted him; Galba himself was brutally 
murdered by the fierce preetorians, and his fate was shared 
by his adopted heir Piso, and by his chief confidants and 
advisers. The brief struggle over, Otho returned in 
triumph to the camp. Towards sunset on the same day 
he proceeded to the senate-house, and there was duly 
invested by the senators with the name of Augustus, the 
tribunician power, and the other dignities belonging to the 
principate. Otho had owed his success largely, not only 
to the resentment felt by the prætorian guards at Galba’s 
well-meant attempts to curtail their privileges in the 
interests of discipline, but also to the attachment felt in 
Rome for the memory of Nero; and his first acts as 
emperor showed that he was not unmindful of the fact. 
He accepted, or appeared to accept, the cognomen of Nero 
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his comparative youth and the effeminacy of his appear- 
ance reminded of their lost favourite. Nero’s statues were 
again set up, his freedmen and household officers reinstalled 
in their places, and the intended completion of the Golden 
House announced. At the same time the fears of the 
more sober and respectable citizens were allayed by Otho's 
liberal professions of his intention to govern equitably, and 
by his judicious clemency towards Marius Celsus, consul- 
designate, a devoted adherent of Galba. These favourable 
symptoms were eagerly seized upon as promising better 
things than could have been hoped for from one who was 
only known as yet in Rome as a passionate and reckless 
profligate and spendthrift. 


But any further development of Otho's policy was speedily 
checked by the news which reached Rome shortly after his accession, 
that the army in Germany had declared for Vitellius, the com- 
mander of the legions on the lower Rhine, and were already 
advaneing upon ltaly under the conmand of Vitelius's two 
lieutenants, Fabius Valens and Alienus Cecina. After in vain 
attempting to conciliate Vitellius by the offer of a share in the 
empire, Otho, with unexpected vigour, prepared for war. His 
resources were not contemptible. From the remoter provinces, 
indeed, which had aequiesced in his accession little help was to be 
expected ; but the legions of Dalmatia, Pannonia, and Moesia were 
eager in his cause, the pretorian cohorts were in themselves a 
formidable force, and an efficient fleet gave him the mastery of the 
Italian seas. Nor was he himself wanting in promptitude. The 
fleet was at onee despatched to secure Liguria, and on March 14 
Otho, undismayed by omens and prodigies, started north wards at 
the head of his troops, in the hopes of preventing the entry of the 
Vitellian troops iuto Italy. But for this he was too late. Both 
Valens and Cecina- had already crossed the Alps,—the former by 
the Cottian, the latter by the Pennine passes,—and all that could 
be done was to throw troops into Placentia and hold the line of 
the Po. The campaign opened favourably for Otho. His advanced 
guard successfully defended Placentia against Ccina, and com- 
pelled that general to fall back on Cremona. But the arrival of 
Valens altered the aspect of affairs. "The Vitellian commanders 
now resolved to bring on a decisive battle, and their designs were 
assisted by the divided and irresolute counsels whieh prevailed in 
Otho's camp. The more experienced officers urged the importance 
of avoiding a battle, until at least the legions from Dalmatia had 
arrived. But the inconsiderate rashness of the emperor's brother 
Titianus and of Proculus, prefect of the pretorian guards, added to 
Otho's feverish impatience of prolonged suspense, overruled all 
opposition, and an immediate advance was decided upon, Otho 
himself remaining behind with a considerable reserve force at 
3rixellum, on the southern bank of the Po, At the time when 
this decision was taken the Othonian forees had already crossed the 
Po and were encamped at Bedriaeum, a small village on the Via 
Postumia, and on the route by which the legions from Dalmatia 
would naturally arrive. Leaving a strong detachment to hold the 
eamp at Bedriacum, the Othonian forces advanced along the Via 
Postumia in the direetion of Cremona. At a short distance from 
that city they unexpectedly encountered the Vitellian troops, and a 
battle at once ensued. The Othonians, though taken at a dis- 
advantage, fought desperately, but were finally defeated at all 
points and forced io fall baek in disorder upon their camp at 
Jedriaeum. — Thither on the next day the victorious Vitellians 
followed them, but only to come to terms at onee with their 
disheartened enemy, and to be weleomed into the camp as friends. 
More unexpected still was the effect produced by the news of the 
battle at Brixellum. Otho was still in eommand of a formidable 
force—the Dalmatian legions had already reached Aquileia ; and 
the spirit of his soldiers and their officers was still unbroken. But 
he was resolved to aceept the verdiet of the battle which his own 
impatience had hastened. He had made a bold throw for success 
and had failed. He was weary of the suspense and anxieties of a 
protracted struggle, and he may even have been sineere in his pro- 
fessed unwillingness to eause further bloodshed. In a dignified 
speech he bade farewell to those about him, and then retiring to 
rest slept soundly for some hours. Early in the morning he 
stabbed himself to the heart with a dagger which he had concealed 
under his pillow, and died as his attendants entered the tent. His 
funeral was eelebrated at once, as he had wished, and not a few of 
his soldiers followed their master’s example by killing themselves 
at his pyre. A plain tomb was erected in his honour at Brixellum, 
with the simple inscription “ Diis Manibus Marci Othonis." At 
the time of his death (April 15, 69) he was only in his thirty-eighth 
year, and had reigned just three months. In all his life nothing 
beeame hiin so well as his manner of leaving it ; but the fortitude 
he then showed, even if it was not merely the courage of despair, 


conferred upon him by the shouts of the populace, whom | eannot blind us to the faet that he was little better than a reckless 
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aud vicious spendthrift, who was not the less dangerous because his | his cousin, Duke Henry of Bavaria ; and at the same time 
n eis were concealed beneath an affectation EX he was repeatedly attacked by Harold, king of the Danes. 
gus e E "i In 978, when his authority had been in some measure 

OTHO I. (912-973), called The Great, Holy Roman re-established, he was are by a new danger, for 
emperor, was born in 912. After the death of his father, | Lothair, king of France, suddenly invaded Lorraine. 
Henry, king of Germany, he was elected and crowned king | Otho hastily assembled an army, drove Lothair from 
in 936 at Aix-la-Chapelle; and he occupied the throne | Lorraine, and pushed on to Paris, which he unsuccessfully 
upwards of thirty-six years. His reign was one of the most | jesieced. In the treaty by which peace was concluded 
momentous in medieval history, its chief incident being his | France formally recognized the right of Germany to 
assumption of the imperial erown, whereby hesrenderedo | posce Celia ac cat to EPOD OI n o 
impossible the growth of a compact German monarchy. | from which Pope Benedict VIl. had been expelled by 
Otho was a man of great ambition, stern and resolute ; | Crescentius. In southern Italy Otho (who, in virtne of 
and soon after his coronation as king of Germany his | his wife, Theophano, claimed Apulia and Calabria) 
Wading vassals saw that he intended to claim: from theni 5.3 war with the Saracens. and defeated them im a 
something more than nominal allegiance. First he had great bae On the lot July Qso eee che adii 
to suppress a rebellion headed by Eberhard, duke of | was defeated, and was very nearly taken prisoner. At a 
Franconia, in association with Thankmar, a son of King | diet in Verona, attended by German and Italian princes, 
Henry by a marriage which had been declared invalid. | his son Otho, three years of age, was chosen to be his suc- 
When this insurrection was put down, Thankmar having | cossor and arrangements Were made for a new campaign 
died, there was a more formidable rising, in which | ij Pesca On he adh Decembers S3 Ono died, 
Eberhard secured the alliance of Otho’s FOEN brother leaving the empire in a state of confusion, the Danes and 
Henry, of Giselbert, duke of Lorraine, of Frederick, | tho Wends, encouraged by his defeat, having risen against 
archbishop of Mainz, and of other powerful prelates. | German supremacy. Although warlike and impetuous, 


The king was again triumphant, and on this occasion he | Otho II. was a man of refined and scholarly tastes, which 
strengthened his position by retaining Franconia in his | þad been carefully cultivated by his mother. 


own hands, and by granting Lorraine to his supporter See Giesebrecht, Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit. 


Conrad, who married Otho's daughter Liudgard. ‘To his 

3 E sie : NE OTHO III. (980-1002), Holy Roman emperor, son of 
ue a 22 x PEE ou » ics ? m | Otho IL and SE em Mom in 980, D crowned 
Mao ue d M cR MN "us | king of Germany at Aix-la-Chapelle in 983. After his 


own son Ludolf. His native duchy, Saxony, was . Edd , 
: NA Js ' coronation his kinsman, Duke Henry of Bavaria, who had 
i a uu ae been imprisoned by Otho II. in Utrecht, made his escape 
. . . . . "18 if " 2 S esc 
i-a cu cou NUM and ee the P king, in whose Su he pro d 
eastern borders of Germany. Thus all the great offices of , P EE ; ds 
| to govern the empire. His pretensions were resisted, 


the state were held by Otho's kinsmen and friends; and | : ne iim 
ON : ecu | however, and he agreed to submit on condition of being 

he exercised more direct control over his subjects than iA ; - : à RUE 
reinstated in his dukedom. During Othos minority 


any sovereign, except Charlemagne, had done before him. | : S RI Rr E ROM : in ut 
In wars with the Bohemians, the Wends, and the Danes | publie affairs were administered, with the aid of Willegis, 


Nc ie z : | archbishop of Mainz, by his mother Theophano, his 
Otho was not less successful. In 951 he crossed the Alps | grandmother Adelaide, and his aunt Matilda, sister of 


n d Queen Adelaide, and, having conquered Berengar | Wu Nest e mu ae 
g ; ot 

m ME Ur cae x vd es go n m dreamy and imaginative youth of brilliant talents, which 

hi d B EXIT i D k d Ardi E Ste carefully developed by Gerbert, the greatest scholar 

yan ant was aided by, Duke Conrad, by Archbishop | Othe age. 096, when Otho Was declared to have 

WA E " * 1h y I y ; ud reached his majority, he went to Rome, where Crescentius 

P MM le MM Nos aie M had made himself supreme. After the death of Pope 


> 

ee hoe ree ne, E RA n p ' John XV. Otho caused Bruno, who was related to the 
à | e , : 

ME P SUUM M beca pee ert ae a | Saxon dynasty, to be elected to the holy see; and by him 
U = | (Gregory V.) Otho was crowned emperor on the 21st May 


Magyars. When in 955 they returned in greater | . . 
Sy“ oe l B | 996. After Otho's departure Crescentius again rose, 
numbers than ever, he inflicted on them so decisive a i : > ; 
drove Gregory V. from Rome, and set up an anti-pope. 


Meu uu | Otho immediately returned, and Crescentius, with twelve 


in respons 2 XII. : 

A ae the o & s jam XIL, UND | of his supporters, was executed. On the death of Gregory 
uM V., Otho’s tutor, Gerbert, archbishop of Ravenna, was 
and on the 2d February 962 he was crowned emperor | |”? : 4 oan j 


by the pope, for the deposition of whom he soon after- E moe ; iN vdd d M P 
wards summoned a council. At this time Otho remained HN e e WR ur mi ue 7 n 

. E A : Rome the centre of the secular as well as of the spiritual 
two years in Italy, and a later visit extended over six years, : 

m as dn ; RE world. At the approach of the year 1000, when it was 
during which he not only maintained hisauthority in Lom- | RI (NM Ic ME 
bardy, but sought to assert it in southern Italy. In Germany | COPIOT y E QUAM E D i 

ee d : i . destroyed, Otho returned to Germany and made a 
his policy was directed chiefly to the strengthening of the | 9 >? ‘ Y 
OON » = pilgrimage to the tomb of St Adalbert at Gnesen. 
church, which was. to act as a counterpoise to the influence cO . : 

| biz : = - Afterwards, in Aix-la-Chapelle, he entered the vault in 
of the secular nobles. He died on the 7th May 973, at | BS body ot Charl ome uM NE S 
Meimleben, and was buried in Magdeburg, which he had Mec s xcd. c aiv d 
; = : took away the golden eross whieh huug on the mighty 
made the seat of an archbishopric. : I S 

vx » ng emperor's breast. In 1001 Otho went back to Italy for 

See Kopke and Dümmler, Kaiser Otto der Grosse, 1876. : ‘ : 

pus | the purpose of carrying out his far-reaching schemes ; but 

OTHO II. (955—983), Holy ioa) emperor, son of | popular disturbances in Rome compelled him to quit the 
oe ig M was born in 955. In the lifetime | city ; and on the way to Ravenna, where he proposed to 
a L2 a a 967 ( UA qm in 961 m us of | wait for a German army, he died at Paterno, near Viterbo, 

ermany, and in 967 (at Nome) as emperor. e became | on the 21st January 1002. 
sole ruler after the death of Otho I. in 97 3. Early in his | Sec Wilmans, Jahrbücher des deutschen Reichs unter Kaiser Otto 
reign he had to suppress a great conspiracy organized by | ZM; Giesebrecht, Geschichte der deutsehen Kaiserzeit. 
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OTHO IV. (c. 1174-1218), Holy Roman emperor, the 
second son of Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria, 
of the house of Guelph, was born about 1174. After the 
banishment of his father to England in 1180, Otho was 
educated at the court of Richard L, whose sister Matilda was 
Otho’s mother. Otho distinguished himself in the war 
between England and France, and in 1196 Richard I. made 
him duke of Aquitaine and count of Poitou. In 1197, 
when the majority of the German prinees, disregarding tlie 
previous election of Frederick IL, offered the crown to 
Philip of Swabia, a party in the Rhine country, headed 
by the archbishop of Cologne, set up Otho as anti-king, 
and he was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. The result was a 
civil war which lasted about ten years, Philp being 
supported by most of the German princes and by the king 
of France, Otho by the kings of England and Denmark. 
l'or some time Pope Innocent hesitated to take part with 
either side, but at last he declared for Otho, who promised 
to make over eertain fiefs claimed by the holy sec. 
Notwithstanding the pope's aid, Otho's cause did not 
prosper; but in 1208 Philip was murdered by Otho of 
Wittelsbach, and then Otho IV. was universally acknow- 
ledged as king. On the 27th September 1209, at Rome, 
he was erowned emperor by the pope, to whom he had 
made new and more important eoneessions, Otho gave 
deadly offence to Innocent by seizing Ancona and Spoleto, 
which had been united to the papal territories ; and, when 
the emperor, having conquered Apulia, was about to cross 
to Sicily, the pope excommunicated him, released the 
German princes from their oath of allegiance, and 
recognized the right of Frederick Il. to the throne. In 
1212 Otho returned to Germany, where he acted with so 
much vigour that he seemed to be capable of defying the 
papacy; but he immediately lost ground when Frederick 
IL, a youth of brilliant genius, appeared as his rival. 
After the battle of Bouvines (July 27, 1214), in which 
Otho, with King John of England, was defeated by the 
Freneh, the discredited emperor had no chance of recover- 
ing his position, He made some ineffectual attempts to 
assert his claims, but ultimately he contented himself with 
the principality of Brunswick, which he had inherited 
when the Guelphie territories were divided in 1202. On 
the 19th of May 1218 he died at the Harzburg. 

Sve Langerfeldt, Kaiser Otto IV., 1872; Winkelmann, Philipp 
ron Schwuben und Otto IV., 1813. 

OTHO or Fretsrxc, German historian, was the son of 
Leopold IV., margrave of Austria, and of Agnes, the 
daughter of the emperor Henry IV. He became a priest, 
and was made provost of the monastery of Neuburg, which 
had been founded by his father. Soon afterwards he 
went to Paris to prosecute his studies; and on his way 
back he joined the Cistercian order in the monastery of 
Morimont, in Burgundy, of which he became abbot. In 
1137 he was elected bishop of Freising, and this position 
he held until his death on September 22, 1158. 

He was the author of two important works, a universal history, 
in which he brought the record down to 1146, and a history of the 
reign of the emperor Frederick I. The first of these works was 
coutinued (to 1209) by Otho of St Blasien, the second by Ragewin. 
Otho was not a very accurate historian, but he was much more than a 
mere chronicler, his materials being elearly and effeetively arranged, 
and his narrative giving evidence of a penetrating and philosophical 
judgment. A eritical edition of his writings was presented for the 
first time in the Wonumenta Germanic, and this was afterwards 
separately published with the title, Ottonis Episcopi Frisingensis 
Opera, 1867. 

OTIS, James (1724-1783), was born at Barnstable, 
Massachusetts, U.S., on February 5, 1724 (o.s.) He 
graduated with honours at Harvard in 1743, and for a year 
or two afterwards devoted himself to the study of literature 
before reading law. He had been a dozen years at the bar, 
and had risen to professional distinction, when in 1760 he 


published a Rudiments of Latin Prosody, a book long ago 
out of print as well as out of date, but of authority in its 
time, He wrote also a similar treatise upon Greek prosody ; 
but that was never published, because, as he said, there was 
not a fount of Greek letters in the country, nor, if there 
were, a printer who could have set it up. These, however, 
were his first and last works upon any other subject than 
polities. As the long war between Great Britain and 
France drew towards its close in 1762, measures were taken 
to enforce anew, in the British colonies in America, the 
commercial laws which had been in a measure lost sight 
of. The relaxation had taught the colonists that the 
burden was heavier than they thought when they bent 
beneath it; now the war had given them confidence in their 
own power, and the time had come, therefore, when 
resistance was inevitable. A trade with the West Indies 
in colonial vessels had been specially developed. This was 
in violation of the navigation laws, and to break it up an 
order in council was sent from England in 1760 directing 
the issue of writs of assistance, which would authorize the 
custom-officers to enter any man’s house on suspicion of 
concealment of smuggled goods. The legality of a measure 
which would put so dangerous a power into the hands of 
irresponsible men was questioned, and the superior court 
consented to hear argument. Otis was a law-oflicer under 
the crown, and it was his duty to appear on behalf of the 
Government. He refused, resigned his office, and appeared 
for the people against the issue of the writs. His plea 
was profound for its legal lore, fearless in its assertion of 
the rights of colonial Englishmen, and so fervid in its 
eloquence that it was said he “was a flame of fire.” 
Though it failed to convince a court where the lieutenant- 
governor, Hutchinson, sat as chief justice, Otis was from 
that momenta man of mark. John Adams, who heard him, 
said, “ American independence was then and there born." 
The young orator was soon afterwards unanimously elected 
a representative from Boston to the Colonial Assembly. 
To that position he was re-elected nearly every year of the 
remaining active years of his life, serving there with his 
father, who was usually a member, and often speaker, of 
that body. Of most of the important state papers addressed 
to the colonies to enlist them in the common cause, or sent 
to the Government in England to uphold the rights or set 
forth the grievanees of the colonists, the younger Otis was 
the author. His influence at home in controlling and 
directing the movement of events which led to the revolution 
was universally felt and acknowledged; and abroad no 
American was so frequently quoted, denounced, or applauded 
in parliament and the English press, as the recognized head 
and chief of the rebellious spirit of the colonies! In 1765 
Massachusetts sent him as one of her representatives to the 
first Continental Congress, where he was a conspicuous 
figure. Four years later his brilliant public career was 
brought to a close. In consequence of a newspaper con- 
troversy with some Tory office-holders in Boston, he was 
attacked in a darkened room in a publie coffee-house by a 
dozen men, and wounded by a blow upon the head from 
which he never recovered. His health gave way, and he 
was subject to frequent attacks of insanity. He was killed 
by lightning on the 23d May 1783. 

A biography of Otis by William Tudor appeared in 1823; and a 
mueli briefer one, by Francis Bowen, in 1814. 


1 The politieal writings of Otis were chiefly controversial, and were 
published in the Boston newspapers. His more important pamphlets 
were A Vindication of the Conduct of the House of Representatives 
of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, published in 1763; The Lights 
of the British Colonies Asserted and Proved, 1764; A Vindieation of 
the British Colonies against the Aspersions of the Halifax Gentleman, 
in his Letter to a Rhode Island Friend,—Aa letter known at the time as 
the “ Halifax Libel,” 1765; Considerations on Behalf of the Colonists 
in a Letter to a Noble Lord, published in England the same year. 
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OTLEY, a market-town in the West Riding of York- 
shire, is picturesquely situated on the south bank of the 
Wharfe, at the foot of the precipitous Chevin Hill, 10 miles 
north of Bradford and 9 south-west of Harrogate. The 
river is erossed by a stone bridge of seven arches. The 
church of All Saints contains what is said to be a Saxon 
doorway belonging to the original building, and several in- 
teresting monuments. <A free grammar school took its 
origin from a bequest by Thomas Cave in 1602, and was 
named in honour of Henry, prince of Wales, son of James I. 
A mechanics’ institute was erected in 1869 in the Italian 
style, and a court-house in 1875, Worsted spinning and 
weaving, machine making, tanning and leather dressing, 
organ-building, and paper-making are the principal indus- 
tries. Otley is a very old town. It is mentioned in 
Domesday, the name being possibly derived from Othelai 
—the field of Otho. The population of the town and 
urban sanitary district (area 2370 acres) was 5855 in 1871 
and 6806 in 1881. 

OTRANTO, a city of Italy in the province of Lecce 
(Terra d'Otranto), 531 miles by rail south of Brindisi on 
the coast of the Adriatic, within sight ona clear day of 
the mountains of Albania. 
place with a communal population of only 2333 (1881), it 
was formerly one of the most celebrated cities of southern 
Italy, and the seat of an archbishop who bore the title of 
primate of the Salentines. 

Probably of Greek origin, Hydruntum or Hydrns, as it was 
called, seems for a time to have suffered from the prosperity of 
Brundusium, but by the 4th century it had become the regular 
port for travellers hound for the East by Apollonia and Dyrrachium. 
It remained in the hands of the Greek emperors till its second 
capture by Robert Guiscard in 1068. In 1480 the Turkish fleet 
under Achmet, grand-vizier of Mohammed IH., destroyed the city 
and massacred or enslaved the inhabitants; and, though Otranto 
was recovered for Ferdinand by Alphonso, duke of Calabria, and 
fortified by King Alphonso and Charles V., it never rose to its 
former importance. During the war of the League of Cambrai, 
Ferdinand of Aragon expelled the Venetians, who had been for 
some time in possession of the city. In 1810 Napoleon made 
Fouché duke of Otrauto. The eathedral (S. Aununziata), a three- 
aisled basilica ending in three apses, contains a mosaic floor 
dating from 1163, greatly injured by the Turkish horses; and the 
castle still stands which gave its title to Walpole’s well-known 
novel, The Castle of Otranto. 

OTTAWA, the capital of the Dominion of Canada, the 
seat of the supreme court, and the residence of. the 
governor-general, of the Church of England bishop of 
Ontario, and of the Roman Catholie bishop of Ottawa, is 
situated in 45° 25' 59" N. lat. and 75° 42' 4" W. long., in 
the province of Ontario, on the south bank of the Ottawa 
(which forms the boundary between Ontario and Quebec), 
about 90 miles above its junction with the St Lawrence. 
By the Canadian Pacific Railway, which here crosses from 
the north to the south side of the Ottawa valley, the city 
is 120 miles west of Montreal (by the Canada Atlantic 
Railway the distance is 116 miles), and from Prescott on 
the Grand Trunk Railway and opposite Ogdensburg in 
New York it is distant 54 miles. The site of Ottawa is 
sufficiently remarkable, extending as it does for about 2 
miles along the Ottawa from the Chaudiére Falls (where 
the river, narrowed to 200 feet, rushes down about 40 
feet over a broken ledge of rock) to the falls at the mouth 
. of the Rideau (a right-hand tributary), and rising about 
midway into a cluster of hills—Parliament or Barrack 
Hill (160 feet), Major's Hill, &e.—which front the river 
with bold bluffs. The Rideau Canal, which skirts the 
east side of Parliament Hill, separates what is known as 
the higher from the lower town. To the south of 
Parliament Hill is the more commercial part of the city, 
stretching westward to the suburb of Rochesterville and 
the lumber district round the Chauditre Falls. Major’s 
Hill, east of the canal, is laid out as a publie park ; and 


Though at present a small | 
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sandy Hill, to the south of the lower town, forms a resi- 
dential quarter. Beyond the Rideau river lies the sub- 
urban village of New Edinburgh, with the official residence 
of the governor-general, Rideau Hall. The city of Hull 
too, on the opposite side of the Ottawa, in the province of 
Quebec, may be regarded as a suburb of the capital, with 
which it is connected bya suspension bridge. The Govern- 
ment buildings, which give the name to Parliament Hill, 
rank among the finest specimens of architecture in North 
America. The central pile, or Parliament House, is in 
Italian Gothic, of the 13th century,—the material mainly 
Potsdam sandstone from Nepean. The main (south) front 
is 470 feet long and 40 feet high, and in the middle over 
the principal entrance stands Vietoria Tower, 180 feet high, 
and surmounted by a great iron crown. In the centre of 


the north front is a semi-detached polygonal (almost cir- 
cular) hall, 90 feet in diameter, appropriated to the library. 
The corner stone of the building was laid by the Prince 
The total cost was about £1,000,000. 
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of Wales in 1860. 
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Plan of Ottawa. 
(For ground plan and elevation see The Builder, 1859 and 
1860.) Two extensive blocks of departmental buildings 
are placed like detached wings forming the sides of the 


quadrangle in front. Ottawa also contains a Roman 
Catholie cathedral (Notre Dame) with twin spires 200 feet 
high, the Gray Nunnery (the mother-house of the province 
of Ontario), the Black Nunnery, two convents, a Roman 
Catholic college (Ottawa University), a Roman Catholic 
hospital, a Protestant hospital, a Protestant ladies’ college, 
a city-hall, a custom-house, the Government normal school 
for central Canada, the museum of the geological survey, 
&c. Besides being a great seat of the lumber trade, 
with saw-mills and match-works, it manufactures flour, 
cast-iron wares, leather, and bricks. The exports were 
valued at $1,685,148 in the fiscal year ending June 1874, 
and at $2,444,723 in the fiscal year 1883,- the im- 
ports at the same dates amonnting to $1,195,169 and 
$1,562,344. The revenue arising from customs duties 


| amounts to about £260,000 annually. The population of 
| the city (about half being Noman Catholies and half Pro- 
| testants) was 14,669 in 1861, 21,545 in 1871, and 27,412 


in 1881. A mayor and board of aldermen constitute the 
municipal government, and the city is divided into five 
wards— Wellington, Vietoria, St George's, Dy, and Ottawa. 
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Stcamers ply in summer down to Montreal, and for about 
200 miles up the river above the falls, as well as through 
the Rideau Canal to Kingston. 


Philemon Wright of Woburn, in Massachusetts, settled in 1800 
a‘ the foot of the portage round the Chaudiére Falls on the site of 
Hull, and some twenty years later he transferred his claim to the 
hills on the other side of the river to a teamster named Sparks, who 
would have preferred the $200 due to him. Sparks Street is now 
the fashionable commereial street of Ottawa. In 1827 the Ridean 
Canal was eonstructed at a cost of $2,500,000 to connect lower 
Canada with Kingston on Lake Ontario, and in that way prevent the 
necessity of gun-boats, &e., passing up the St Lawrenee ex posed to the 
enemy’s fire; and soon afterwards a town sprang up at the Ottawa 
end, ealled Bytown after Colonel By, R.E., who had surveyed the 
eanal At its incorporation as a city in 1854 Bytown received the 
name of Ottawa. In 1858 the queen, to whom the matter was 
referred, selected Ottawa as the eapital of the Dominion of Canada, 
partly because of the advantages of its site, and partly to avoid 
iuvidious prefereuce among the rival elaims of Quebee, Montreal, 
Kingston, and Toronto. The first session of parliament in Ottawa 
was opened in 1865. 


OTTAWA, a city of the United States, capital of La 
Salle county, Illinois, on both sides of the Illinois above and 
below the mouth of the Fox river (which furnishes abund- 
ant water-power by a fall of 29 fect), on the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, and at the junction of the Fox river branch 
of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railway with the 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railway, 84 miles south- 
west of Chicago. Ottawa ships large quantities of produce 
and live stock, and has manufactories of agricultural imple- 
ments, carriages, glass, and clothing. The more conspicuous 
buildings are those occupied by the county courts and jail, 
and the supreme court for the northern division of the State. 
Near the south bank of the Illinois there are mineral 
springs possessing important medicinal properties. In 
1880 the population was 7834 (811 in South Ottawa). 

OTTENSEN, a town of Prussia, in the province of 
Schleswig-Holstein, lies on the right bank of the Elbe, 
immediately below Altona, of which it practically forms a 
part. It contains numerous villas of Hamburg merchants, 
and carries on manufactures of machinery, tobacco, soap, 
gilt frames and cornices, glass, iron, and other articles. 
Ottensen, which received its municipal charter in 1871, 
contained 15,375 inhabitants at the census of 1880. The 
three “Graves of Ottensen,” besung by the poet Rückert, 
are those of 1138 citizens, who were expelled from Ham- 
burg by Marshal Davoust in 1813-14, and perished here, 
of Charles, duke of Brunswick, who died at Ottensen of 
wounds received at the battle of Jena, and of Klopstock 
and his wife Meta. The last alone now remains. 

OTTER, a group of animals belonging to the family 
Mustelide, of the order Carnivora (see MAMMALIA, vol. 
xv. p. 439), distinguished from their allies by their aquatic 
habits. The true otters constitute the genus Lutra of 
zoologists, of which the common species of the British 
Isles, Z. vulgaris, may be taken as the type. It has an 
elongated, low body, short limbs, short broad feet, with 
five toes on each, connected together by webs, and all 
with short, moderately strong, compressed, curved, pointed 
claws. Head rather small, broad, and flat; muzzle very 
broad; whiskers thick and strong ; eyes small and black; 
ears short and rounded. ‘Tail a little more than half the 
length of the body and head together, very broad and 
strong at the base, and gradually tapering to the end, some- 
what flattened horizontally. The fur is of very fine quality, 
consisting of a short soft under fur of a whitish grey colour, 
brown at the tips, interspersed with longer, stiffer, and 
thicker hairs, very shining, greyish at the base, bright 
rich brown at the points, especially on the upper parts 
and outer surface of the legs; the throat, cheeks, under 
parts and inner surface of the legs brownish grey through- 
out. Individual otters vary much in size. The total 
length from the nose to the end of the tail averages about 
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34 feet, of which the tail occupies 1 foot 3 or 4 inches. 
The weight of a full size male is from 18 to 24 Ib, that of 
à female about 4 1b less. 

As the otter lives almost exclusively on fish, it is rarely 
met with far from water, and usually frequents the shores 
of brooks, rivers, lakes, and, in some localities, the sea 
itself. It is a most expert swimmer and diver, easily over- 
taking and seizing fish in the water, but when it has cap- 
tured its prey it brings it to shore to devour it. When 
lying upon the bank it holds the fish between its fore-paws, 
commences at the head and then cats gradually towards 
the tail, which it is said always to leave. The female 
produces three to five young ones at a timo, in the month 
of March or April, and brings them up in a nest formed of 
grass or other herbage, usually placed in a hollow place in 
the bank of a river, or under the shelter of the roots of 
some overhanging tree. The Common Otter is found in 
localities suitable to its habits throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland, though far less abundantly than formerly, for, 
being very destructive to fish, and thus coming into keen 
competition with those who pursue the occupation of fish- 
ing either for sport or for gain, it is rarely allowed to live 
in peace when once its haunts are discovered. Otter 
hunting with packs of hounds of a special breed, and trained 
for the purpose, was formerly a common pastime in the 
country. When hunted down and brought to bay by the 
dogs, the otter 1s finally despatched by long spears carried 
for the purpose by the huntsmen. 


The Common Otter ranges throughout the greater part of Europe 
aud Asia. A closely allied but larger speeies, L. canadensis, is 
exteusively distributed thronghout North America, where it is 
systematically pursued by professional trappers for the value of its 
fur. An Indian species, L. nair, is regularly trained by the natives 
of some parts of Bengal to assist them in fishing, by driving the fish 
into the nets. ln China also otters are taught to eateh fish, being 
let into the water for the purpose attached to a long cord. 

Otters are widely distributed over the earth, and, as they are much 
alike in size and eoloration, their specifie distinctions are by no 
means well defined. Besides those mentioned above, the following 
have been described, Z. californica, North America ; L. felina, 
Central Ameriea, Peru, and Chili; Z. brasiliensis, Brazil; L. 
maculicollis, South Africa; L. whiteleyi, Japan; L. chinensis, China 
and Formosa, and other doubtful species. A very large species from 
Demerara and Surinam, with a prominent flange-like ridge along 
each lateral margin of the tail, Z. sandbuchii, constitutes the genus 
Pteronura of Gray. Others, with the feet only slightly webbed, and 
the elaws exeeedingly small or altogether wanting on some of the toes, 
and also with some difference in dental characters, are with better 
reason separated into a distinct genus ealled Aonyx. These are 4. 
inunguis from South Africa and A. leptonyx from Java and Sumatra. 


More distinct still is the Sea-Otter (.EnAydra lutris). It 
differs from all other known Carnivora in having but two 
incisors on each side of the lower jaw, the one correspond- 
ing to the first (very small in the true otters) being con- 
stantly absent. Though the molar teeth resemble those 
of Lutra in their proportions, they differ very much in the 
exceeding roundness and massiveness of their crowns and 
bluntness of their cusps. The fore feet are very small, 
with five short webbed toes, and naked palms; the hind 
feet are altogether unlike those of the true otters, but 
approaching those of the seals, being large, flat, palmated, 
and furry on both sides. The outer toe is the largest and 
stoutest, the rest gradually diminishing in size to the first. 
The tail is about one-fourth of the length of the head and 
body, cylindrical and obtuse. The entire length of the 
animal from nose to end of tail is about 4 feet, so that the 
body is considerably larger and more massive than that 
of the English otter. The skin is peculiarly loose, and 
stretches when removed from the animal so as to give the 
idea of a still larger creature than it really is. The fur is 
remarkable for the preponderance of the beautifully soft 
woolly under fur, the longer stiffer hairs being very scanty. 
The general colour is a deep liver-brown, everywhere 
silvered or frosted with the hoary tips of the longer stiff 
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hairs. These are. however, removed when the skin is 
dressed for commercial purposes. 
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school at Wickham, near Winchester, and in 1669 pro- 
ceeded to Christ Church, Oxford. 1n 1671 he appeared at 


Sea-otters are only found upon the rocky shores of eertain ' the Duke's Theatre, Lincoln's Inn Fields, in the Forced 


parts of the North Paeific Ocean, especially the Aleutian 
Islands and Alaska, extending as far south on the American 
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The Sea-Otter (Enhydra lutris). From Wolf in the Proeeedings of 
the Zoological Society of London, 1865, pl. vii. 

eoast as Oregon; but, owing to the unremitting perseeution 
to which they are subjected for the sake of their skins, which 
rank among the most valuable known to the furrier, their 
numbers are greatly diminishing, and, unless some restric- 
tion ean be placed upon their destruetion, such as that 
which proteets the fur seals of the Pribyloff Islands, the 
species 1s threatened with extermination, or, at all events, 
execssive scareity. When this oceurs, the occupation of five 
thousand of the half-eivilized natives of Alaska, who are 
dependent upon sea-otter hunting as a means for obtaining 
their living, will be gone. The prineipal hunting grounds 
at present are the little rocky islets and reefs around the 
island of Saanach and the Chernobours, where they are 
eaptured by spearing, elubbing, or nets, and recently by 
the more destructive rifle bullet. "They do not feed on 
fish, like the true otters, but on elams, mussels, sca-urehins, 
and crabs, and the female brings forth but a single young 
one at a time, apparently at no partieular season of the 
year. They are excessively shy and wary, and all attempts 
to rear the young ones m eaptivity have hitherto failed. 


See Elliott Coues, Monograph of North American Fur-bearing 
Animals, 1877. (W. H. F.) 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE. See Turkey. 

OTTUMWA, a city of the United States, capital of 
Wapello eounty, Iowa, lies on the Des Moines river (here 
spanned by a bridge), 75 miles north-west of Burlington by 
the main line of the Chicago, Durlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road. An important railway junction, in the heart of the 
eoal-region of Iowa, and in possession of goad water-power, 
Ottumwa, whose existenee as a eity dates from 1856, is 
growing in eommereial and industrial activity. There is 
a large pork-packing establishment, killing 100,000 hogs 
annually. Among the manufactures are waggons and 
earriages, ploughs, sewing maehine attachments, table- 
eutlery, eorn-starch, linseed oil, harness, and furniture. 
The population was 1632 in 1860, 5214 in 1870, and 
9004 in 1880. 

OTWAY, Trromas (1651-1685), the best English tragic 
poet of the elassieal school, was the son of the Rev. 
Humphrey Otway, reetor of Woolbeding, near Midhurst 
in Sussex, and was born at the adjoining village of 
Trotton, March 3, 1651. He acknowledges his obligations 
to the care and education of his parents. He went to 


Marriage, a new play by Aphra Behn, but failed ignomini- 
ously. Declining to take orders, he quitted the university 
in 1674, aud obtained a cornetey in a troop of horse. 
Within a twelvemonth he sold his eommission, and came to 
London as a literary adventurer. In 1675 his Alcibiades, 
a poor play, was performed with indifferent success at the 
Duke’s Theatre. In the following year Don Carlos, a 
vigorous rhymed tragedy, puerile in conception and show- 
ing little knowledge of human nature, but full of declama- 
tory energy, took the town fairly by storm. He followed 
it up with translations of Racine’s Berenice and Molitre’s 
Fourberies de Scapin, and with a very dull and indecent 
comedy of his own, Friendship in Fashion. He next went 
as & volunteer to the wars in Flanders, an unfortunate 
expedition which pointed the mereiless lampoons of 
Rochester, to whom Berenice had been dedicated, but with 
whom he had now quarrelled. It also prompted his 
mediocre but not uninteresting play, The Soldiers Fortune 
(1679), in which he has turned his military experience to 
account. Next year he produced The Orphan, founded upon 
a novel called English Adventures, one of the two plays 
whieh have placed him in the first rank of English tragie 
poets; and Caius Marius, a wholesale but acknowledged 
plagiarism from Romeo and Juliet. In 3682 appeared his 
masterpiece, Venice Preserved, the plot of which is taken 
from Saint Réal’s //istotre de la Conjuration du Marquis de 
Bedemar. Its suceess was deeisive, but it brought little 
pecuniary advantage to the author, who was already sink- 
ing into abject poverty, and, as appears by some letters 
attributed by Mr Gosse to this date, was further tormented 
by a hopeless passion for the beautiful Mrs Barry, the 
principal female performer in his plays. Some of his 
letters to her were first published with Rochester’s works, 
and subsequently included in his own. Desponding and 
broken-hearted, he seems to have given himself up to dissi- 
pation, and produced but one more insignificant play, 7e 
Atheist, a second part of the Soldiers Fortune (1684). On 
April 14, 1685, he died on Tower Hill, under most melan- 
eholy cireumstanees if the tradition ean be believed that 
he was choked by a piece of bread begged from a passer 
by. There is no absolute eonfirmation of this sad story, 
or of a later aeeount whieh attributes his death to a fever 
caught by over-exertion in pursuing a robber. Whatever 
the exact manner of his decease, he certainly expired in 
obseurity and want. A tragedy called eroice Friendship 
was published under his name in 1719. It has generally 
been regarded as wholly spurious ; but Mr Gosse, his most 
sympathetie eritie, recognizes some traces of his hand. 
Otway'sstrong point is pathos. In this respect, though 
in no other, he is the Euripides of the English stage. 
When he would excite compassion he is irresistible. 
Unlike Shakespeare's, however, his pathos springs entirely 
out of the situation. His characters in themselves are not 
interesting, but the eireumstanees in which they are placed 
afford seope for the most moving appeals, and merit and 
demerit are altogether lost sight of in the contemplation 
of human suffering. The love scenes between Jaflier and 
Belvidera eannot be surpassed; and no plot more skilfully 
calculated to move the emotions than that of Venice Pre- 
served was ever contrived by dramatist. It is to be 
regretted that modern fastidionsness has banished from 
the stage The Orphan, in which Johnson saw no harm. 
In everything but pathos Otway is mediocre: he lias no 
deep insight into the human heart; his ideas are circum- 
scribed and commonplaee ; and his attempted cloqnence is 
frequently mere rant. Even the affecting madness of 


| Belvidera verges dangerously on burlesque, and is no 
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doubt parodied in Sheridan’s Critic. His boyish Alcibiades 
is positively absurd, and even Don Carlos produees much 
the same effect in the closet, though its rattling vigour 
carried it off well in the theatre at a time when nature 
was little regarded. It was probably not unknown to 
Schiller. The comedies and melodramas are simply tire- 
some, although a certain interest attaches to the military 
scenes in the Soldier’s Fortune. There has hardly been 
another instanee of a poet whose best and whose worst are 
at such an immeasurable distanee from each other as 
Otway’s; but his supreme excellence in one of the most 
difficult branches of the dramatic art must always be held 
to entitle him to an exalted place as a tragic poet. It has 
been remarked that Dryden, with all his splendour, has 
but one truly pathetie passage in the whole range of his 
dramas. Otway, writing simply from the heart, reached 
at a bound an eminence inaccessible to the laborious 
efforts of the greater poet. His miseellaneous poems are 
only interesting in so far as they illustrate his life and 
eharacter. Of the latter little is known. He was a man 
about town in a dissipated age; but his references to his 
parents and friends, and his letters to the objeet of his 
unfortunate passion, show that he possessed deep and 
refined feeling. 

See Baker, Biographia Dramatiea ; Johnson, Lives of the Poets ; 


Gosse, Seventeenth Century Studies; and Ward, History of English 
Dramatic Literature, vol. ii. (R. G.) 


OUDENARDE, or OUDENAERDE, a small town of 
Delgium, in the province of East Flanders, on the Scheldt, 
17 miles south-south-west from Ghent, with a population 
(1880) of 5880. It has manufaetures of cotton and 
woollen fabries, lace, tobaeeo, and starch, dyeing and 
bleaching establishments, salt refineries, distilleries, and 
so on. The town-hall, built in 1530 by Van Pede, is 
remarkable for the elegance of its architecture and the 
profusion of its ornament; the portal of the couneil 
chamber is a masterpiece of wood-earving, executed in 
1534 by Paul van der Schelden. Among other buildings 
of interest are the old church of St Walburga, of the 10th 
centnry. partly rebuilt in the 14th, and that of Our Lady 
of Pamele, an example, rare in Belgium, of the transition 
Gothie style. A monument was erected at Oudenarde in 
1867 to the memory of the Belgians who fell in Mexico, at 
the battle of Zacamburo. 

The origin of Oudenarde is unknown ; it appears to have been a 
stronghold of some importance under the Romans, A fortress was 
ereetel there by Count Baldwin of Flanders in 1053. It was 
besieged in 1452 by the citizens of Ghent, who were repulsed by 
Simon de Lalaing after a memorable siege. Alexander Farnese took 
the town in 1581. Close to its walls was fought, on July 11, 1708, 
the battle of Oudenarde, in which the French were defeated by the 
allied army under the eommaud of Marlborough and Prince Eugene. 
It was retaken by the French in 17415. 

OUDH, a province of British India, now under the 
politieal adininistration of the lieutenant-governorship of 
the North-Western Provinces, bnt in respect of its land 
and eourts still a distinet chief-commissionership. Lying 
between 25° 34’ and 28° 49’ N. lat. and between 79° 44' 
and 83° 9' E. long., it is bounded on the N.E. by Nepal, on 
the N.W, by the Rohilkhand division, on the S.W. by the 
Ganges river, on the E. and S.E. by the Benares division. 
The administrative headquarters of the province are at 
Lucknow. 

Physical. Aspects.—Ondh forms the central portion of 
the great Gangetie plain, sloping downwards from the 
Nepal Himálayas in the north-east to the Ganges on the 
south-west. For 60 miles along the northern border of 
Gonda and Bahraich distriets the boundary extends close 
up to the lower slopes of the Himalayas, embracing the 
damp and unhealthy sub-montane region known as the 
tard. To the westward of this, the northern boundary 
recedes a little from the mountain tract, and the furi in 
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this portion of the range has been for the most part ceded 
to Nepal. With the exeeption of a belt of Government 
forest along the northern frontier, the rest of the province 
consists of a fertile and densely peopled monotonous plain. 
The greatest elevation (600 feet) is attained in the jungle- 
elad plateau of Khairigarh in Kheri distriet, while the 
extreme south-east frontier is only 230 feet above sea- 
level. Four great rivers traverse or skirt the plain of 
Oudh in converging courses—the Ganges, the Gumti, the 
Gogra, and the Ráptf. Numerous smaller channels seam 
the whole faee of the country, carrying off the surplus 
drainage in the rains, but drying upin the hot season, All 
the larger rivers, exeept the Gumti, as well as most of the 
smaller streams, have beds hardly sunk below the general 
level ; and in time of floods they burst through their con- 
fining banks and carve out new channels for themselves. 
Numerous shallow ponds or jhils mark the former beds of 
the shifting rivers. These jhils have great value, not only 
as preservatives against inundation, but also as reservoirs 
for irrigation. The soil of Oudh consists of a rich alluvial 
deposit, the detritus of the Himalayan system, washed 
down into the Ganges valley by ages of fluvial action. 
Usually a light loam, it passes here and there into pure 
elay, or degenerates oceasionally into barren sand. The 
uneultivable land eonsists chiefly of extensive usar plains, 
found in the southern and western districts, and covered 
by the deleterious saline effloreseenee known as reh. Ondh 
possesses no valuable minerals. Salt was extensively 
manufactured during native rule, but the Dritish Govern- 
ment has prohibited this industry for fiseal reasons. 
Nodular limestone (Fankar) oceurs in considerable deposits, 
and is used as road metal. 

The general aspect of the province is that of a rich 
expanse of waving and very varied crops, interspersed by 
numerous ponds orlakes. The villages lie thickly seattered, 
consisting of low thatehed cottages, and surrounded by 
patehes of garden land, or groves of banyan, pipal, and 
pákar trees. The dense foliage of the mango marks the site 
of almost every little homestead,—no less an area than 1000 
square miles being covered by these valuable fruit-trees. 
Tamarinds overhang the huts of the poorer classes, while 
the neighbourhood of a wealthy family may be recognized 
by the graceful elumps of bamboo.  Plantains, guavas, 
jaek-fruit, limes, and oranges add further beauty to the 
village plots. The flora of the Government reserved 
forests is rieh and varied. The sá} tree yields the most 
important timber ; the finest logs are eut in the Khairigarh 
jungles and floated down the Gogra to Bahramghat, where 
they are sawn. The hard wood of the shisham is also 
valuable ; and several other timber-trees afford materials 
for furniture or roofing shingle. Among the seattered 
jungles in various parts of the provinee, the mau tree is 
prized alike for its edible flowers, its fruits, and its timber. 
The jA£/s supply the villages with wild rice, the roots and 
seeds of the lotus, and the singhára water-nut. The fauna 
eomprises most of the animals and birds common to the 
Gangetic plain; but many species, formerly common, have 
now almost, if'not entirely, disappeared. The wild elephant 
is now practically unknown, except when a stray specimen 
loses its way at the foot of the hills. Tigers are now 
only found in any numbers in the wilds of Khairigarh. 
Leopards still haunt the eane-brakes and thickets along 
the banks of the rivers; and nélydi and antelopes abound. 
Game birds consist of teal and wild duck, snipe, jungle 
fowl, and peacock. 

Climate. —The climate of Oudh is less damp than that 
of Lower Dengal, and has greater varieties of temperature. 
The year falls naturally into three seasons—the rainy, from 
the middle of June to the beginning of Oetober; the eold 
weather, from October to February or March; and the 
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hot season, from March to June. The mean temperature | 
at Lucknow for the thirteen years ending 1880 was 78^; 
in 1881 it was the same, the maximum temperature on 
any one day during the year being 111°, and the minimum 
35^. The heat proves most oppressive in the rainy season. 
The heaviest downpours occur in July and September, but 
are extremely capricious. The average annual rainfall at 
Lucknow for the fourteen years ending 1881 amounted to 
37°57 inches. 


Population.—Oudh is probably more densely peopled than any 
other equal rural area in the worl 


ld. Thecensus of 1881 returned the 
population at 11,387,741 (5,851,655 males and 5,536,086 females), 
distributed over an area of 24,245 square miles. The following 
table exhibits the areas and populations of the districts separately. 


| Divisions. Districts. e ames P 
i Lu kioN aea eea 989 696,824 
Lucknow.. a A 1,747 899,069 
| Bara Banki teea 1,768 1,026,788 
SEMDUL e ee RR TEE 9,951 958,951 
Sitapur- 4 Hardoi e ccc recente 2,312 987,630 
|j Qa a 2,992 831,922 
[Sea n Faizábád .. ........ ree A 1,689 1,081,419 
de : b d) Bahraich (Bharáich) .. ... 2,741 878,048 
xs dada c te 2,875 .| 1,270,926 
Rar Barch ees 1,738 951,905 
Rai Bareli < | Sultinpur 59. eere: 1,707 957,912 
Partábgarh (Pratápgarh) 1,436 847,047 

TOA E cec eee: 24,245 | 11,387,741 | 


Divided according to religion, the population consisted of 9,942,411 
Hindus, 1,433,443 Mohammedans, 1154 Sikhs, 9060 Christians, 
and 1673 others. The Mohammedans are subdivided into the four 
classes of Sayyids, Shaikhs, Pathans, and Mughals, but they have 
lost greatly in social prestige since the downfall of the royal line. 
In the higher rank they still number seventy-eight tdlukddrs. 
Some of these, as the rajás of Utraula and Nanpara, trace their 
descent from local Mohammedan chieftains. Others belong to 
ancient Hindu families. The Mohammedans still furnish the ablest 
publie servants in the province, and supply almost entirely the 
native bar. The lower orders make industrious cultivators and 
weavers. Among the Hindu population, the Bráhmans preponder- 
ate, numbering 1,364,783, about one-eighth of the entire population. 
They include, however, only six (&lukdárs in the whole province, 
and two of these acquired their wéalth during the later days of 
Mohammedan rule. Large numbers of them follow agriculture, 
but they make undesirable tenants, —most of them refusing to hold 
the plough, and cultivating their fields by hired labour. They 
supply good soldiers, however, and many are employed in trade. 
The Kshattriyas, or Rájputs, form the great landholding class; but 
the majority are now in decayed circumstances. The Mohammedans, 
Brahmans, and Kshattriyas compose the higher social stratum of 
society, and number altogether about a fourth of the entire popu- 
lation. Amongst the lower Hindus, the Kayasths, or clerk and 
scrivener class, number 147,432. The Sidras or lowest class of 
Hindus include 1,185,512 Ahirs, cattle graziers and cultivators. 
The best tenantry and most industrious cultivators are to be found 
amongst the Kurmis, who number nearly 800,000. Of the aboriginal 
or semi-Hinduized tribes some, such as the Pasis, who number 
718,906, make good soldiers, and furnish the greater part of the 
rural poliee. Others, like the Bhars and Thárus, live in small 
isolated groups on the outskirts of the jungle or the hill country, 
and hold no communication with the outer world. The Nats and 
Kanjars wander like gipsies over the country, with their small 
movable villages or wigwams of matting and leaf-sereens. The 
Koris and Chamárs, weavers and leather-cutters, reach the lowest 
depth ofall. In the northern districts many still practically oceupy 
the position of serfs, bound to the soil, having seldom spiritenough 
to avail themselves of the remedy afforded by the courts of law. 
They hold the plough for the Brahman or Kshattriya master, and 
feel with the pigs in a separate quarter of the village, apart from 
their purer neighbours. 

Fifteen towns in the province have a population exceeding 10,000 
persons, according to the census of 1881, namely —Lucknow, 239,773; 
Faizábàd, 38,828; Lucknow Cantonment, 21,530; Bahraich, 
19,439; Sháhábád, 18,510; Tanda, 16,594; Sandila, 14,865; 
Khairábád, 14,217; Nawabganj, 13,933; Ajudhia, 11,643; Rudauli, 
11,394; Bílgrám, 11,067 ; Mallawán, 10,970; Lahárpur, 10,437 ; 
Hardoi, 10,026. T other towns have a population exceed- 
ing 5000. The general population is essentially rural, spread over 
the surface of the country in sinall cultivating communities. 
90 per cent. of the population belong to the rural class. 
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Agriculture.—There are three harvests, reaped respectively in 
September, December, and March, while sugar-cane comes to 
maturity in February, cotton in May, and sémrén in almost any 
month of the year. The principal September crops are rice, Indian 
corn, and millets. Fine rice, transplanted in August from nurseries 
near the village sites, forms the most valuable item of the December 
harvest, the other staples being mnstard-seed and pulses. Wheat 
forms the main spring crop. Sugar-cane occupies the land for an 
entire year; it requires much labour and several waterings, but 
the result in ordinary years amply repays the outlay. 

At the date of the annexation of Oudh in 1856, 23,500 villages, 
or about two-thirds of the entire area of the province, were in the 
possession of the great td/ukddrs, heads of powerful clans and 
representatives of ancient families, a feudal aristocracy, based upon 
rights in the soil, which went back to traditional times, and which 
were heartily acknowledged by the subordinate holders. The new 
settlement paid no regard to their claims, and many landholders 
were stripped of almost their entire possessions. ‘The mutiny of 
1857 suddenly put a stop to this work of disinheritanee, and it 
is hardly to be wondered at that throughout Oudh, the whole 
télukddrt, with a very few isolated exceptions, joined the sepoys. 
On the restoration of order the principle adopted was to restore to 
the tátukdárs all that they had formerly possessed, but in such a 
manner that their rights should depend upon the immediate grant 
of the British Government. About two-thirds of the number 
accepted an invitation to come to Lueknow, and there concluded 
political arrangements with the Government. On the ‘one hand, 
the talukddrs bound themselves to level all forts, give up arms, and 
act loyally, to pay punctually the revenue assessed upon them and 
the wages of the village officials, and toassist the police in keeping 
order. On the other hand, the British Government conferred a 
right of property unknown alike to Bindu and to Mohammedan 
law, comprising full power of alienation by will, and succession 
according to primogeniture in case of intestacy. The land revenue 
demand was fixed at one-half the gross rental; subordinate tenure- 
holders were confirmed in their ancient privileges; and a clause was 
introduced to protect the aetual cultivators from extortion. Such 
were the main features of the sanads issued by Sir C. Wingfield in 
October 1859, which constitute the land system of Oudh to the 
present day, subject to a few minor modifieations. The detailed 
operations for giving eflect to this settlement were carried out by 
a revenue survey, conducted both by fields and villages, begun in 
1860, and finished in 1871. The total assessed area in 1881-82 
was 14,877,020 acres, the total assessinent as land revenue being 
£1,449,147, or an average of 1s. 114d. per acre. The total culti- 
vated area is 8,274,560 acres; cultivable and grazing lands are 
set down at 4,035,351 acres ; and uncultivable waste at 2,567,109 
acres. 

The estates on the revenue roll are divided into three classes :— 
(1) those held under the td/ukdárí rules described above ; (2) those 
held by ordinary zaméinddré tenure ; and (3) those held in fee-simple. 
There are altogether about 400 £dZuLdárs in the province, of whom 
about two-thirds, with an area of about 24 million acres, hold their 
estates under the rule of primogeniture. The zaminddré estates, 
locally known by the name of mu/rád, may be the undivided pro- 
perty of a single owner ; but far more commonly they are owned 
by a coparcenary community who regard themselves as descendants 
of a common ancestor. The fec-simple estates, which are very few 
in number, consist of land sold under the Waste Land Rules. The 
sub-tenures under the above estates are—(1) sub-settled villages 
comprised within édlukddri estates; (2) lands known as sir, daswant, 
nánkán, and dihddrt, held by proprietors who have been unable to 
prove their right to the sub-settlement ofa whole village; (3) groves 
held by cultivators, who, according to immemorial custom, give 
the landlord a certain share of the produce; (4) lands granted, 
either by sale or as gifts, for religious endowments ; and (5) lands 
held rent-free by village servants and otlicials. 

Commeree and Manufactures. —Under native rule the only 
exports were salt and saltpetre, while the imports were confined to 
articles of luxury required for the Lucknow court. Since the 
introduction of British authority, although Lucknow has declined, 
countless small centres of trate have sprung up throughout 
the country. The staple exports consist of wheat and other 
food grains, and oil-seeds; the main imports are cotton piece 
goods, cotton twist, and salt. Cawnpur, though lying on the 
southern bank of the Ganges within the North-Western Provinces, 
is, in fact, the emporium for the whole trade of Oudh, by rail, road, 
and river. The enormous exports of wheat and oil-seeds from 
Cawnpur represent to a great extent the surplus harvest of the 
Oudh cultivator. A brisk trade is also carried on with Nepal, 
along the three frontier distriets of Kheri, Bahraich, and Gonda. 
The policy of the Nepal court is to eoinpel this traffic to be trans- 
acted at marts within its own dominions. At all of these a con- 
siderable number of Oudh merchants are permanently settled, 
whereas Nepális rarely eross the frontier to trade except for tha 

urchase of petty necessaries. The principal exports from Oudh 
into Nepál are Indian and European piece goods, salt, sugar; 
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tobacco, spices, and chemicals. The imports from Nepál, which 
considerably execed the exports in value, consist chielly of rice, 
oil-seeds, ghi or clarified butter, metal-wares, timber, spices, drugs, 
and cattle, 

No province of India is more destitute of wholesale manufac- 
tures than Oudh. Almost all manufactured articles of any nicety 
require to be imported. The only specialties are gold and silver 
lace-work, silver chasing, and rieh embroidery, all confined to 
Lucknow, and the weaving of a peculiar class of cotton goods, 
which still flourishes at Tanda. 

Communication. —The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway forms the 
great trunk of communications. A branch runs from Lucknow 
through Unao to Cawnpur; and another diverges at Bara Banki 
for Bahramghat on the Gogra. The whole railway forms a loop- 
line between the East Indian and the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi 
systems. Good roads connect all the principal towns, and much 
traffic passes along the rivers. 

Administration.—The administration belongs to the non-regu- 
lation system, under which a single officer discharges both fiscal 
and judicial functions. The province contains twelve districts, 
each under a deputy-commissioner. The chief-commissionership 
is now amalgamated with the governorship of the North-Western 
Provinces. The high court, presided over by the judicial com- 
missioner, forms the ultimate court of appeal. The principal items 
of revenue consist of the land revenue, which stands at about 
£1,400,000; stamps, £116,770; excise, £100,411; forests, £31,114 ; 


and cesses over £101,000. In 1881 the total police force numbered | 


7634 officers and men, maintained at a cost ot £95,815. 
History. —At the dawn of history Oudh appears asa flourishing 
kingdom, ruled over from Srávasti by a powerful sovereign. ln 
its capital Sakya Munt ( Buddha) began his labours, and the city long 
remaine:l a seat of learning for Buddhist disciples. For six centuries 
Sravasti maintained a high position among the states of northern 
India, but in the Ist century of our cra the Buddhist monareh of 
Kashmir was defeated by the Brahmanical king of Ujjain, who 
restored the fanes and holy places of Ajodhya, the Hindu sacred 
city, which had fallen into decay. <A long struggle between 
Buddhism and Brahmanism followed, and when the Chinese 
ilgrim Fa Hian (c. 400 A.D.) visited Sravasti, as one of the most 
famous historical places of his religion, he found the once populous 
city still marked by lofty walls, enclosing the ruins of numerous 
temples and palaces, but inhabited only by a few destitute monks 
and devotees. In the 7th century the desolation was complete. 
Aceording to local tradition, about the 8th or 9th eentury the 
Tharus, an aboriginal tribe, descended from the hills and began 
to clear the jungle which had overgrown the deserted kingdom, 
as far as the sacred city of Ajodhya. To the present day these 
aborigines are the only people who can withstand the influence 
of malaria, and so become the pioneers of civilization in the 
jnre tracts. About a century later, a family of Sombansi 
ineage, from the north-west, subjected the wild settlers to their 
sway. The new dynasty belonged to the Jain faith, and still 
ruled at or near the ruins of Srávasti at the time of the invasion 
of Mahinüd's famous general Sayyid Salar. Towards the close 
of the 11th century Oudh was added to the kingdom of 
Kanauj by conquest. After its downfall Shahab-ud-din Ghori, 
or his lieutenant, overran Oudh in 1194. Mohammed Bakhtiyár 
Khilji was the first Mohammedan to organize the administration, 
and establish in Oudh a base for his military operations, which 
extended to the banks of the Brahmaputra. On the death of 
Kutb-ud-din he refused allegiance to Altamsh as a slave, and his 
son Ghiyas-ud-din established an hereditary governorship of Bengal. 
Oudh, however, was wrested from the Bengal dynasty, and remained 
an outlying province of Delhi. Although nominally ruled in the 
name of the Delhi empire by great Mohammedan vassals from 
Bahraich or Manikpur, Oudh continued to be a congeries of Rajput 
principalities and baronies, which made war, collected revenues, and 
administered justice within their territories at their own pleasure. 
During the early days of Mohammedan supremacy the Hindu 
chiefs of southern Oudh were engaged in a desultory warfare with 
the receding Bhars, an aboriginal tribe who had obtained a tem- 
porary ascendency after the first Moslem invasions. Upon their 
subjection the Mohammedan kingdom of Jaunpur arose in the 
valley of the Ganges. Ibrahim Shah Sharki, the ablest of the 
Jaunpur rulers, turned his attention to the fruitful province which 
lay in the direct path between his capital and Delhi. He attempted 
thoroughly to reduce Oudh to the condition of a Moslem country, 
anl, as long as he lived, the people sullenly acquiesced. But on 
his death the national spirit successfully reasserted itself under the 
leadership of Raja Tilok Chand, probably a descendant of the 
Kanauj sovereigns ; and for a hundred years the land had peace. 
During the troubled times which followed the death of Babar, 
the first Mughal emperor of Delhi, Oudh became a focus of dis- 
affection against the reigning house. After the final defeat of the 


Afghan dynasty at Panipat, and the firm establishment of Akbar’s ` 


rule, the province settled down into one of the most importaut 
among the imperial viceroyaltics. Under the Mughal dynasty in 


its flourishing days, the Hindu chieftains accepted their position 
without difficulty. But when the rise of the Mahrattá power broke 
down the decaying empire of Aurangzeb, the chieftains of Oudh 
again acquired an almost complete independence. About 1732 
| Saádat Ali Khan, a Persian merchant, received the appointment of 
| governor of Oudh, and founded the Mohammedan dynasty which 
| ruled over Oudh down to our own days. Before his death, in 1743, 
Oudh had become practically an independent kingdom, the rulers 
, retaining the title of nawab wazir, or chicf minister of the empire. 
Saadat Khan was succeeded by his brother-in-law, Safdar Jang, 
under whose wise rule the country enjoyed internal prosperity, 
although exposed to constant attacks from the Rohillas on one side 
and the Mahrattás on the other. The next nawáb, Shuja-ud-daula, 
who sueceeded his father Safdar Jang in 1753, attempted to take 
advantage of the war in Bengal between the British and Mir 
Kasim to acquire for himself the rich province of Behar. He 
therefore advanced upon latná, taking with him the fugitive 
emperor Shah Alam and the exiled nawab of Bengal. The enter- 
prise proved a failure, and Shuja-ud-daula retired to Baxar, where, 
in October 1764, Major Munro won a decisive victory, which laid 
the whole of upper India at the feet of the Company. The nawáb 
fled to Bareli (Bareilly), while the unfortunate emperor joined the 
British eainp. 

By the treaty of 1765 Korah and Allahabad, which had hitherto 
formed part of the Oudh viceroyalty, were made over to the 
emperor for the support of his dignity and expenses, all the remain- 
ing territories being restored to Shuja-ud-daula, who had thrown 
himself upon the generosity of the British. A few years later, in 
1771, the titular Mughal emperor, Shah Alam, was a virtual 
prisoner in the hands of the Mahrattas, who extorted from him the 
cession of Korah and Allahabad. This was considered to be 
contrary to the terms of the treaty of 1765, and, as the emperor 
had abandoned possession of them, the British sold them to the 
Oudh nawáb. Saddat Ali Khan, threatened by Sindhia on the 
advance of Zaman Shah to the Indus, concluded a new treaty with 
the British in 1801, by which he gave up half his territories in 
return for increased means of protection. Rohilkhand thus passed 
under British rule, and the nawáb became still more absolute 
within his restricted dominions.  Saádat's son, Ghazi-ud-din 
Haidar (1814), was the first to obtain the title of king. In 1847 
Wajid Ali Shah, the last king, ascended the throne. The condi- 
tion of the province had long attracted the attention of the British 
Government. The king’s army, receiving insufficient pay, recouped 
itself by constant depredations upon the pe The Hindu 
chiefs, each isolated in his petty fort, had turned the surrounding 
country into a jungle as a means of resisting the demands of the 
court and its soldiery. Before 1855 the ehronic anarchy and 
oppression had reduced the people of Oudh to extreme misery. 

A treaty was proposed to the king in 1856, which provided that 
the sole civil and military government of Oudh should be vested in 
the British Government for ever, and that the title of king of Oudh 
should be continued to him and his heirs male, with certain privi- 
leges and allowances. He refused to sign the treaty, and on the 
18th February 1856 the British Government assumed the admin- 
istration of the province, Oudh thus becoming an integral part of 
the British empire. A provision of 12 lakhs a year was made to 
the king, who resides 1n a palace at Garden Reach, a few miles 
south of Calcutta. Wajid Ali Shah has been allowed to retain the 
title of king of Oudh, but on his death the title will cease 
absolutely, and the allowance will not be continued on its present 
scale. 

Immediately after annexation in 1856, Oudh was constituted into 
a chief-commissionership, and organized on the ordinary British 
model In March 1857 Sir Henry Lawrence assumed the admin- 
istration at Lucknow ; and on the 30th of May five of the native 
regiments broke into mutiny. The remainder of the events con- 
nected with the siege and recovery of the capital have been narrated 
in the article on Lucknow. Since 1858 the province has been 
administered without further vicissitudes. On the 17th of 
January 1877 Oudh was partially amalgamated with the North- 
Western Provinces by the unification of the two offices of chief- 
commissioner and lieutenant-governor. 


OUDINOT, CuanLEs Niconas (1767—1847), duke of 
Reggio, one of the most distinguished of Napoleon's 
marshals, came of à good bourgeois family in Lorraine, 
and was born at Bar-le-duc on April 25, 1767. From his 
| youth he had a passion for a military career, and served 
| in the regiment of Médoc from 1784 to 1787, when he 
| retired with the rank of sergeant, and the knowledge that 

as a bourgeois he could never obtain a commission. The 
Revolution changed his fortunes, and in 1792, on the out- 
break of war, he was elected lieutenant-colonel of the 3d 
| battalion of the volunteers of the Meuse. His gallant 
| defence of the little fort of Bitche in the Vosges in 1792 
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drew attention to him; he was transferred to the regular 
army in November 1793, and after serving in all the 
numerous actions on the Belgian frontier he was promoted 
general of brigade in June 1794 for his conduct at tho 
battle of Kaiserslautern. Me continued to serve with the 
greatest distinction on the German frontier under Hoche, 
Pichegru, and Moreau, and was repeatedly wounded and 
once (in 1795) made prisoner. He was Masséna's right 
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hand all through the great Swiss campaign of 1799—first | 


as a general of division, to which grade he was promoted 
in April, and then as chief of the stafl—and was instru- 
mental in winning the battle of Zurich. He was present 
under Masséna at the defence of Genoa, and so distinguished 
himself at the combat of Monzambano that Napoleon pre- 
sented him with a sword of honour. On the declaration 
of the empire he was given the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, but was not included in the first creation of 
marshals, In the same year he received the command of 
ten battalions of the army of the reserve, whieh he formed 
into the famous division of the “ grenadiers Oudinot,” and 
with which he won the battle of Ostrolenka and decided 
the fate of at least three great battles—Austerlitz, Fried- 
land, and Wagram. A week after the last-named battle 
he was promoted to the rank of marshal, and he was 
made Duc de Reggio in the following month. He admin- 
istered the government of Holland from 1810 to 1812, 
and commanded the 2d corps of the grand army in the 
Russian campaign. He was present at Lützen and 
Bautzen, and when holding the independent command of 
the corps directed to take Berlin was defeated at Gross 
Beeren. He was then superseded by Ney, but the 
mischief was too great to be repaired, and Napoleon was 
utterly defeated at Leipsic. Though superseded, Oudinot 
was not disgraced, and held an important command 
throughout the campaign of 1814. On the abdication of 
Napoleon he rallied to the new Government, and was 
made a peer by Louis XVII., and, unlike many of his old 
comrades, he remained faithful to his new sovereign, and 
dia not desert to his old master in 1815. He died on 
September 13, 1847. : 

Oudinot's son, Charles Nicolas Victor, second duke of Reggio 
(1791-1563), served through the later campaigns of Napoleon from 


1809 to 1814, but is chiefly known by his capture of Rome from 
Garibaldi in 1819. 


OUGHTRED, WirLLiAM (1574-1660), an eminent 
mathematician, was born at Eton in 1574, and educated 
there and at King's College, Cambridge, of which he became 
fellow. Being admitted to holy orders, he left the uni- 
versity about 1603, and was presented to the rectory of 
Aldbury, near Guildford in Surrey ; and about 1628 he 
was appointed by the earl of Arundel to instruct his son 
in mathematics. He corresponded with some of the most 
eminent scholars of his time on mathematical subjects ; and 
his house was generally full of pupils from all quarters. 
It is said that he expired in a sudden transport of joy upon 
hearing the news of the vote at Westminster for the restora- 
tion of Charles IT. 


He published, among other mathematical works, Clavis Mathe- 
matica, in 1631; A Peseription of the Double Horizontal Dial, in 
1636; and Opuscula Mathematica, in 1676. 


OUNCE, See MAMMALIA, vol. xv. p. 435. 

OURO PRETO, a city of Brazil, the chief town of 
the extensive province of Minas Geraes, lies 170 miles 
north by west of Rio de Janeiro, in the upper part of the 
Rio Sao Francisco basin, at a height of 3757 feet above 
the sea. A steep hill to the north of the peak of Ita- 
columi (5740) is broken up by ravines into a number of 
distinct plateaus ; and it is round these plateaus, generally 
crowned by a church, that most of the houses of Ouro 
Preto cluster in irregular and almost independent groups. 


The streets run up and down hill in such a way as to | 


carriages impossible. The stream which passes through 
the town and was formerly the scene of the most exten- 
sive gold washing operations, the Ribeirão de Ouro Preto 
or Do Carmo, is a subtributary of the São Francisco, 
Besides the churches, the prominent buildings are the pre- 
sident's palaee, the town-house, and the prison, all fronting 
the principal square, the treasury, the theatre (the oldest 
in Brazil, and restored in 1861-62), and the hospital. The 
botanical garden, dating from 1825, used to distribute speci- 
mens of ditferent kinds of tea, but is now practically defunct. 
A publie library has been in existence since before 1865. 
At present the importance of Onro Preto is almost entirely 
administrative ; formerly it was one of the great mining 
centres of Drazil. Its population is about 8000. 

The first “ prospectors,” finding the hills full of a gold ore which, 
from the presence of silver alloy, turned black on exposure to the 
air, called them Serra do Ouro Preto, and the village, built in 1701 
by Antonio Dias of Taubate, bore at first the same name (meaning 
Blaek Gold). In 1711 the settlement was formally eonstituted as 
the city of Villa Riea, and for sixty or seventy years it continued 
to deserve its new title, —the population amounting to 25,000 or 
30,000, and 12,000 slaves being employed in its gold mines. When 
in 1720 Minas Geraes was separated from the eaptainey of S. Paulo, 
Villa Rica was made the capital of the new province. In 1788 it 
was the centre of the disastrous attempt made by Tiradentes, the 
poet Gonzaga, &e., to found an independent republie in Drazil with 
São João d’el Rei as its eapital and Villa Riea as its university 
town (see GoNZAGA) ; and in 1821 it took a vigorous part in the 
suceessfn] revolution. A comarea of Ouro Preto was created in 
1823, and Villa Rica received baek its original name. 


OUSEL, or OvzEL, Anglo-Saxon Osle, equivalent of the 
German Amsel (a form of the word found in several old 
English books, and perhaps yet surviving in some parts of 
the country), apparently the ancient name for what is 
now more commonly known as the Blackbird, the Turdus 
merula of ornithologists, but at the present day not often 
applied to that species, though, as will immediately be 
seen, used in a compound form for two others. In many 
parts of Britain the Blackbird is still called the Merle, a 
name had directly from the French, and abbreviated from 
the Latin Merula, which has the same meaning. The adult 
male of this beautiful and well-known species searcely needs 
any other description than that of the poet :—- 

“ The Ouzel-eoek, so blaek of hue 
With orange-tawny bill.” 
—Midsummer Night's Dream, aet iii. se. 1. 
But the female is of an uniform umber-brown above, 
has the chin, throat, and upper part of the breast orange- 
brown, with a few dark streaks, and the rest of the 
plumage beneath of a hair-brown. The young of both 
sexes resemble the mother. The Blackbird is found in 
every country of Europe, even breeding —though rarely — 
beyond the arctic circle, and in eastern Asia, as well as in 
Barbary and the Atlantic islands. Resident in Britain 
as a species, its numbers yet receive considerable accession 
of passing visitors in autumn, and in most parts of its 
range it is very migratory. The song of the cock has a 
peculiarly liquid tone, which makes it much admired, but 
it is rather too discontinuous to rank the bird very high asa 
musician. The species is very prolific, having sometimes as 
many as four broods in the course of the spring and summer. 
The nest, generally placed in a thick bush, is made of 
coarse roots or grass, strongly put together with earth, 
and is lined with fine grass. Herein are laid from four 
to six eggs of a light greenish-blue closcly mottled with 
reddish-brown. Generally vermivorons, the Blackbird 
will, when pressed for food, eat grains and seeds, while 
berries and fruits in their season are eagerly sought by it, 
thns earning the enmity of gardeners. More or less allied 
to and resembling the Blackbird are many other species 
which inhabit most parts of the world, excepting the 
Ethiopian Region, New Zealand and Australia proper, and 
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North America. Some of them have the legs as well as 
the bill yellow or orange ; and, in a few of them, both sexes 
alike display a uniformly glossy black. The only other 
species that need here be mentioned is the Ring-Ousel, 
T'urdus torquatus, which differs from the Blackbird in the 
dark colour of its bill, and in possessing a conspicuous 
white gorget—wlience its name. It has also very different 
habits, frequenting wild and open tracts of country, shun- 
ning woods, groves, and plantations, and preferring the 
shelter of rocks to that of trees. [ts distribution is 
accordingly much more local, and in most parts of England 
it is only known as a transitory migrant in spring and 
autumn-—from and to its hardly as yet ascertained winter 
quarters. lt does not seem to have an extensive range to 
the eastward, though it has been recorded from Persia. 
The Water-Ousel, or Water-Crow, now commonly named 
the “ Dipper," —a term apparently invented and bestowed 
in the first edition of Bewick’s British Birds (ii. pp. 16, 
17),—not, as is commonly supposed, from the bird's habit 
of entering the water in pursuit of its prey, but because 
“it may be seen perched on the top of a stone in the midst 
of the torrent, in a continual dipping motion, or short 
courtesy often repeated." This, the Cinclus aquaticus of 
most ornithologists, is the type of a small but remarkable 
group of birds, the position of whieh many taxonomers 
have been at their wits’ end to determine. It would be 
useless here to recount the various suppositions that have 
been expressed ; suflice it to say that almost all ornitho- 
logists are now agreed in regarding the genus Cinclus? as 
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Cinclus mezicanus. 


differing so much from other birds that, though essentially 


Family, Cinclide, which has no very near allies, That 
some of its peculiarities (for instance, the sternum in adult 
examples having the posterior margin generally entire, and 
the close covering of down that clothes the whole body—a 
character fully recognized by Nitzsch) are correlated with 
its aquatie habit is probably not to be questioned ; but 
this fact furnishes no argument for associating it, as has 
often been done, with the Thrushes (T'urdidz), the Wrens 
(Troglodytide), or much less with other groups to which it 
has undoubtedly no affinity. The Dipper haunts rocky 
streams, into which it boldly enters, generally by deliber- 
ately wading, and then by the strenuous combined action of 
its wingsand feet makes its way along the bottom in quest 
of its living prey—fresh water mollusks, and aquatie insects 
in their larval or mature condition. By the careless and 
ignorant it is aecnsed of feeding on the spawn of fishes, 
and it has been on that account subjected to much perse- 
cution. Innumerable examinations of the contents of its 
stomach have not only proved that the charge is baseless, 
but that the bird clears off many of the worst enemies of the 
precious product. Short and squat of stature, active and 


1 Some writers have used for this genus the name Zydrobata, 


restless in its movements, silky black above, with a pure 
white throat and upper part of the breast, to which 
succeeds a broad band of dark bay, it is a familiar figure 
to most fishermen on the streams it frequents, while the 
cheerful song of the cock, often heard in the hardest frost, 
helps to make it a favourite with them in spite of the 
obloquy under which it labours. The Water-Onsel’s nest 
is a very curious strueture,—outwardly resembling a 
Wren’s, but built on a wholly different principle,—an 
ordinary cup-shaped nest of grass lined with dead leaves, 
placed in some convenient niche, but encased with moss 
so as to form a large mass that covers it completely except 
only a small hole for the bird’s passage. The eggs laid 
within are from four to six in number, and are of a pure 
white. These remarks refer to the Water-Ousel of central 
and western Europe, including the British Islands; but, 
except as regards plumage, it is believed that they will 
apply to all the other species, about a dozen in number, 
which have been deseribed. These inhabit suitable places 
throughout the whole Palearctic Region as well as the 
southern slopes of the Himalaya and the hill-country of 
Formosa, besides the Rocky Mountains and a great part 
of the Andes. Mr Salvin, in a very philosophical paper on 
the genus (bis, 1867, pp. 109-122), refers these species— 
some of which are wholly black and one slate-coloured—to 
five well-marked forms, of which the other members are 
either “representative species " or merely “local races "; 
but all seem to occupy distinct geographical areas,—that 
which is represented in the aceompanying woodeut having 
a wide range along the mountainous parts of North 
America to Mexico; and it is quite possible that their 
number may yet be increased, for the general habits of the 
birds preclude any invasion of territory, and thus produce 
practical isolation. Cory 
OUSELEY, Si Witrram (1769-1842), Orientalist, 
was the eldest son of Captain Ralph Ouseley, of an old 
Irish family, and was born in Monmouthshire in 1769. 
After a private education he went to Paris, in 1787, to 
perfect himself in French, and in the following year 
became cornet in the 8th regiment of dragoons. After 
obtaining the grade of lieutenant he, on the conclusion of 
the campaign of 1794, sold his eommission in order to 
devote his attention to the study of Oriental literature, 
especially Persian. In 1795 he published Persian Mis- 
cellanies; in 1797, Oriental Collections; in 1799, Epitome 
of the Ancient History of Persia; in 1801, Tales of 


; ; e se Bak aram bservations on Some Medals and Gems ; 
one of the true Passeres (i.e, Oscines), it forms a distinct | akthyar and O : S edes ; 


and in 1804, The Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal. 
He received the degree of LL.D. from the university of 
Dublin in 1797, and in 1800 he was knighted by the 
Marquis Cornwallis. On his brother, Sir Gore Ouseley, 
being appointed ambassador to Persia in 1810, Sir William 
accompanied him as secretary. He returned to England 
in 1813, and in 1819-23 published, in three volumes, 
Travels in Various Countries of the East, especially Persia, 
in 1810, 1811, and 1812. He also published editions of 
the Z'ravels and Arabian Proverbs of Burckhardt. He was 
a member of various learned societies, and contributed 
a number of important papers to the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature. He died at Boulogne in 
September 1842. 

OUTLAW, in English law, is a person put out of the 
protection of the law by process of outlawry. A woman 
is properly said to be waived rather than outlawed. Out- 
lawry was usnally the result of non-appearance of the de- 
fendant or accused at the trial, and involved deprivation 
of all civil rights. It was finally abolished in civil pro- 
ceedings in 1879 by 42 & 43 Vict. c. 59, 8 3. In eriminal 
proceedings it has become practically obsolete, and the 
2riminal Code, 8 458, proposes to formally abolish it. 
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In Scotland outlawry or fugitation may be pronounced by the | 


supreme criminal court in the absence of the panel on the day of 
trial. In the United States outlawry never existed in civil cases, 
andl in the few cases where it existed in criminal proceedings it has 
become obsolete. 

OUTRAM, Sir James (1803-1863), English general, 
was the son of Benjamin Outram of Butterley Hall, 
Derbyshire, civil engineer, and was born 29th January 
1303. His father died in 1805, and his mother, a 
daughter of Dr James Auderson, the Scottish writer on 
agriculture, removed in 1810 to Aberdeenshire. From 
Udny school the boy went in 1818 to Marischal College, 
Aberdeen; and in 1819 an Indian cadetship was given him. 
Soon after his arrival in India his remarkable energy 


attracted notice, and in July 1820 he became acting | 


adjutant to the first battalion of the 12th regiment on its 
embodiment at Poona, an experience which he found to be 
of immense advantage to him in his after career. In 1825 
he was sent to Khandesh, where he succeeded in training 
a light infantry corps, formed of the wild robber Bhils, 
gaining over them a marvellous personal influence, and 
employing them with great success in checking outrages 
and plunder. Their loyalty to him had its principal 
souree in their boundless admiration of his hunting 
achievements, which in their cool daring and hairbreadth 
escapes have perhaps never been equalled. Originally a 
“ puny lad,” and for many years after his arrival in India 
subject to constant attacks of sickness, Outram seemed to 
win strength by every new illness, acquiring a constitution 
of iron, “nerves of steel, shoulders and muscles worthy 
of a six-foot Highlander.” In 1835 he was sent to 
Gujerat to make a report on the Mahi Kanthá district, 
and for some time he remained there as political agent. 
On the outbreak of the Afghan war in 1838 he was 
appointed extra aide-de-camp on the staff of Sir John 
Keane, and besides many other brilliant deeds performed 
an extraordinary exploit in capturing a banner of the 
enemy before Ghazni. After conducting various raids 
against different Afghan tribes, he was in 1839 promoted 
major, and appointed political agent in Lower Sind, and 
later in Upper Sind. On his-return from a short visit 
to England in 1843, he was, with the rank of brevet lieu- 
tenant-colonel, appointed to a command in the Mahratta 
country, and in 1847 he was transferred from Satára to 
Baroda. In 1851 he became chief-commissioner of Oudh, 
and in 1856 he received the honour of knighthood. 
Appointed in 1857, with the rank of lieutenant-general, to 
command an expedition against Persia, he defeated the 
enemy with great slaughter at Khushab, and otherwise 
condueted the campaign with such rapid decision that 
peace was 
services being rewarded by the Grand Cross of the Bath. 
From Persia he was summoned in June to India, with the 
brief explanation, —'* We want all our best men here." 
Immediately on: his arrival in Calcutta he was appointed 
to command the two divisions of the Bengal army, 


shortly afterwards concluded, his brilliant | 


occupying the country from Calcutta to Cawnpur; and, 
to the military control was also joined the commissioner- | 


ship of Oudh. Already the rebellion had assumed such 
proportions as to compel Havelock to fall back on 


Cawnpur, which he only held with difficulty, although a 


speedy advance was necessary to save the garrison at 
Lucknow. On arriving at Cawupur with reinforcements, 
Outram, “in admiration of the brilliant deeds of General 
Havelock,” conceded to him the glory of relieving Luck- 
now, and, waiving his rank, tendered his services to him as 
a volunteer. During the advance he commanded a troop 
of volunteer cavalry, and performed exploits of great 
brilliancy at Mangalwar, and in the attack at the Alam- 
bagh ; and in the final conflict he led the way, charging 
through a very tempest of fire. 


resuming supreme com- . 
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mand, he then held the town till the arrival of Sir Colin 
Campbell, after which he conducted the evacuation of the 
residency so as completely to deceive the enemy. In the 
second capture of Lucknow, on the commander-in-chief’s 
return, Outram was entrusted with the attack on the side 
of the Gumti, and afterwards, having recrossed the river, 
he advanced “through the Chattar Manzil to take the 


residency,” thus, in the words of Sir Colin Campbell, 


“ putting the finishing stroke on the enemy.” After the 
capture of Lucknow he was gazetted lieutenant-general. 
In February 1858 he received the special thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament, and in the same year the dignity 
of baronet with an annuity of £1000. When, on account 
of shattered health, he returned finally to England in 1860, 
a movement was set on foot to mark the sense entertained, 
not only of his military achievements, but of his constant 
exertions in behalf of the natives of India, whose “ weal,” 
in his own words, “he made his first object.” The move- 
ment resulted in the presentation of a publie testimonial 
and the erection of statues in London and Caleutta. lle 
died llth March 1863, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where the marble slab on his grave bears the 
pregnant epitaph “The Bayard of India.” 

See James Outram, a Biography, by Major-General Sir F. J. 
Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.1., 2 vols., 1880, 2d cd., 1881. 

OVAR, a town of Portugal, in the district of Aveiro 
(Beira), with a station on the railway 20 miles south of 
Oporto, lies at the northern end of the Aveiro lagoon, 
—an extremely unhealthy position. It contains 10,022 
inhabitants (1878), and carries on a brisk trade with the 
colonies and northern Africa. 

OVATION, an honour awarded in Rome to victorious 
generals. It was less distinguished than the triumph (see 
TRIUMPH), and was awarded either when the campaign, 
though victorious, had not been important enough for the 
higher honour, or when the general was not of rank 
sufficient to give him the right to a triumph. The 
ceremonial was on the whole similar in the two cases, but 
in an ovation the general walked or more commonly rode 
on horseback. 

OVEN, a close chamber or compartment in which a 
considerable degree of heat may be generated either from 
internal or from external sources. In English the term is 
generally restricted to a chamber for baking bread and 
other food substances, being equivalent to the French 
four or the German Backofen; but the chambers in which 
coal is coked are termed coke ovens. See BAKING, vol iii. 
257, and COKE, vol. vi. 118. 

OVERBECK, Jowann Friepricw (1789-1869), the 
reviver and leader of “Christian art” in the 19th 
century, was born in Lübeck 4th July 1789. His 
ancestors for three generations had been Protestant pastors ; 
his father was doctor of laws, poet, mystic pietist, and 
burgomaster of Lübeck. Within stone’s throw of the 
family mansion in the Kónigstrasse stood the gymnasnun, 
where the uncle, doctor of theology and a voluminous 
writer, was the master; there the nephew became a classic 
scholar and received instruction in art. 

The young artist left Lübeck in March 1806, and 
entered as student the academy of Vienna, then under the 
direction of F. H. Füger, a painter of some renown, but of 
the pseudo-classie school of the French David. Here was 
gained thorough knowledge, but the teachings and associa- 
tions proved unendurable to the sensitive, spiritual-ininded 
youth. Overbeck wrote to a friend that he had fallen 
among a vulgar set, that every noble thought was suppressed 
within the academy, and that losing all faith in humanity 
he turned inwardly on himself. These words are a key to 
his future position and art. It seemed to him that in 
Vienna, and indeed throughout Europe, the pure springs of 
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Christian art had been for centuries diverted and corrupted, 
and so he sought out afresh the living source, and, casting 
on one side his contemporaries, took for his guides the early 
and pre-Raphaelite painters of Italy. At the end of four 
years, differences had grown so irreconcilable that Overbeck 
and his band of followers were expelled from the academy. 
True art, he writes, he had sought in Vienna in vain— 
«Oh! I was full of it; my whole fancy was possessed by 
Madonnas and Christs, but nowhere could I find response.” 
Accordingly he left for Rome, carrying his half-finished 
canvas Christ's Entry into Jerusalem, as the charter of his 
ereed —* I will abide by the Bible; I elect it as my stand- 
ing-point.” 

Overbeck in 1810 entered Rome, which became for 
fifty-nine years the centre of his unremitting labour. He 
was joined by a goodly company, including Cornelius, 
Wilhelm Schadow, and Philip Veit, who took up their 
abode in the old Franciscan convent of San Isidoro on the 
Pincian Hill, and were known among friends and enemies 
by the descriptive epithets—** the Nazarites,” “the pre- 
Raphaelites,” * the new-old school,” * the German-Roman 
artists,” “the church-romantie painters,” “the German 
patriotic and religious painters.” Their precept was hard 
and honest work and holy living; they eschewed the 
antique as pagan, the Renaissance as false, and built up 
a severe revival on simple nature and on the serious art of 
Perugino, Pinturiechio, Francia, and the young Raphael. 
The characteristics of the style thus educed were nobility 
of idea, precision and even hardness of outline, scholastic 
composition, with the addition of light, shade, and colour, 
not for allurement, but chiefly for perspicuity and com- 
pletion of motive. Overbeck was mentor in the movement ; 
a fellow-labourer writes:—‘‘No one who saw him or heard 
him speak could question his purity of motive, his deep 
insight and abounding knowledge; he is a treasury of art 
and poetry, and a saintly man.” But the struggle was hard 
and poverty its reward. Helpful friends, however, caine 
in Niebuhr, Bunsen, and Frederick Schlegel. Overbeck 
in 1813 joined the Roman Catholic Church, and thereby 
he believed that his art received Christian baptism. 

Faith in a mission begat enthusiasm among kindred 
minds, and timely commissions followed. The Prussian 
consul, Bartholdi, had a house on the brow of the Pincian, 
and he engaged Overbeck, Cornelius, Veit, and Schadow 
to decorate a room 24 feet square with frescos from the 
Story of Joseph and his Brethren. The subjects which fell 
to the lot of Overbeck were the Seven Years of Famine 
and Joseph Sold by his Brethren. These tentative wall- 
pictures, finished in 1818, produced so favourable an im- 
pression among the Italians that in the same year Prince 
Massimo commissioned Overbeck, Cornelius, Veit, and 
Schnorr to cover the walls and ceilings of his garden 
pavilion, near St John Lateran, with frescos illustrative of 
Tasso, Dante, and Ariosto. To Overbeck was assigned, 
in a room 15 feet square, the illustration of Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered; and of eleven compositions the largest 
and most noteworthy, occupying one entire wall, is the 
Meeting of Godfrey de Bouillon and Peter the Hermit. 
The completion of the frescos—very unequal in merit— 
after ten years’ delay, the overtaxed and enfeebled painter 
delegated to his friend Joseph Führich The leisure thus 
gained was devoted to a thoroughly congenial theme, the 
Vision of St Francis, a wall-painting 20 feet long, figures 
life size, finished in 1830, for the church of Sta Maria degli 
Angeli near Assisi. Overbeck and the brethren set them- 
selves the task of recovering the neglected art of fresco and 
of monumental painting; they adopted the old methods, 
and their success led to memorable revivals throughout 
Europe. 

Fifty years of the artist’s laborious life were given to 


oil and easel paintings, of which the chief, for size and 
import, are the following :— Christ's Entry into Jerusalem 
(1824), in the Marien Kirche, Lübeck ; Christ's Agony in 
the Garden (1835), in the great hospital, Hamburg ; Lo 
Sposalizio (1836), Raezynski gallery, Berlin; the Triumph 
of Religion in the Arts (1840), in the Städel Institut, 
Frankfort; Pietà (1846), in the Marien Kirche, Lübeck ; 
the Incredulity of St Thomas (1851), in the possession of 
Mr Beresford Hope, London; the Assumption of the 
Madonna (1855), in Cologne Cathedral; Christ Delivered 
from the Jews (1858), tempera, on a ceiling in the Quirinal 
Palace,—a commission from Pius IX., and a direct attack 
on the Italian temporal government, therefore now covered 
by a canvas adorned with Cupids. All the artist's works 
are marked by religious fervour, careful and protracted 
study, with a dry, severe handling, and an abstemious 
colour. 

Overbeck belongs to eclectic schools, and yet was 
creative ; he ranks among thinkers, and his pen was 
hardly less busy than his pencil. He was a minor poet, 
an essayist, and a voluminous letter-writer. His style is 
wordy and tedious; like his art it is borne down with 
emotion and possessed by a somewhat morbid “ subjec- 
tivity.” His pictures were didactic, and used as propa- 
gandas of his artistic and religious faith, and the teachings 
of such compositions as the Triumph of: Religion and 
the Sacraments he enforced by rapturous literary effusions. 
His art was the issue of his life: his constant thoughts, 
cherished in solitude and chastened by prayer, he trans- 
posed into pictorial forms, and thus were evolved countless 
and much-prized drawings and cartoons, of which the most 
considerable are the Gospels, forty cartoons (1852) ; Via 
Crucis, fourteen water-colour drawings (1857) ; the Seven 
Sacraments, seven cartoons (1861). Overbeck’s composi- 
tions, with few exceptions, are engraved. His life-work he 
sums up in the words—“ Art to me is as the harp of 
David, whereupon I would desire that psalms should at 
all times be sounded to the praise of the Lord." He died 
in Rome in 1869, aged eighty, and lies buried in San 
Bernardo, the church wherein he worshipped. (J. B. A.) 

OVER DARWEN, a municipal borough of Laneashire, 
is situated in the vale of the Darwen river, shut in by 
heath-eovered hills, and on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, 3 miles south from Blackburn and 9 north from 
Bolton. There are four ecclesiastical parishes, each of 
which has a handsome church; and among the other 
public buildings are the market-house, the Liberal and 
Conservative club-houses, a free publie library with 10,000 
volumes, and the Peel baths, erected in memory of Sir 
Robert Peel. The town possesses eotton factories, iron and 
brass foundries, machine works, paper mills, paper-staining 
works—the first and probably the largest of their kind. 
In the neighbourhood there are collieries and stone 
quarries. The population of the municipal borough (area 
5918 acres) in 1881 was 29,744. It includes part of 
Lower Darwen and Eccleshill, with 2118 inhabitants. The 
postal designation is Darwen. l 


Over Darwen was at one time included in Walton-le-dale, which 
was granted by Henry de Lacy to Robert Banastre in the reign of 
Henry ll. In the 4th of Edward II. (1310) it is mentioned along 
with Livesey and Tockholes, the three containing a carucate of 
land in fee of the castle of Clitheroe. In 38 Edward IIT. (1364) a 
moiety of the manor of Over Darwen was held by Thomas 
Molynenx, the other moiety being held by the Osbaldeston family. 
Subsequently the whole manor became the property of the Traffords, 
of whom it was purchased in 1810 by the present owners the 
Duekworths. Over Darwen was incorporated as a municipal 
borough in 1878, and a commission of ihe peace was granted in 
1881. 


OVERTURE. See Music, vol. xvii. p. 95 sq. 
OVERYSSEL, or OVERIJSSEL, a province of Holland, 
bounded N.W. by the Zuyder Zee, N. by Friesland and 
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Drenthe, N.E. by Hanover (Prussia), S.E. by Westphalia 
(Prussia), and S. and S.W. by Guelderland, with an area 
of 1291 square miles. The southern district belongs to 
the basin of the Yssel; the northern is watered by the 
Vecht aud various small streams falling into the Zwarte- 
water, the river which was for so many generations the 
object of dispute between Zwolle and Hasselt. A large 
proportion of the surface is a sandy flat relieved by hillocks, 
rising at times to a height of 230 feet above the sea. 
Husbandry, stock-raising, and dairy-farming are the prin- 
cipal means of subsistence in the province, though the 
fisheries, turf-cutting, the shipping trade, and a number of 
manufacturing industries are also of importance. In the 
district of Twenthe (towards the east) more especially there 
are a great many cotton-mills and bleaching-works ; brick 
and tile making is prosecuted in the neighbourhood of the 
Yssel; and along the coast a good many people are engaged 
in making mats aud besoms. During the present century 
the province has been opened up by the construction of 
several large canals—the Dedemsvaart, the Noord-Willems- 
vaart (between the Yssel and the Zwartewater), the 
* Qveryssel canals" (running near the eastern frontier), 
&e.; and a fairly complete railway system has come into 
existence. "The province is divided into the three adminis- 
trative districts of Zwolle, Deventer, and Almelo. Its popu- 
lation, 234,376 in 1859 anl 263,008 in 1875 (134,201 
males, 128,807 females) was 247,136 in 1879. Of the 
total for 1875, 181,863 were Protestants, 76,891 Roman 
Catholies, and 4018 Jews. "The chief town, Zwolle, had 
in 1879 a communal population of 22,759, and there were 
fourteen other communes with more than 2000 inhabitants, 
including Deventer, 19,162; Kampen, 17,414; Almelo, 
1158; Hengelo, 6502. 

Both the present name Overyssel and the older designation 
Oversticht are explained by the faet that the province lies mainly 
on the other side of the Yssel from Utrecht, with which it loug 
constituted an episcopal principality. Vollenhove was bestowed 
on the Lishops in 913, Oldenzaal in 970, the land north-east of 
Vollenhove in 1042, Deventer in 1046, a part of Salland in 1226, 
the countship of Goor in 1248, the lordship of Diepenheim iu 1331, 
anl that of Almelo in 1406. In 1527 Bishop Henry of Bavaria 
alvised the recognition of Charles V. as protector and ruler of 
the district, and Oversticht became Overyssel. It was the sixth 


province to join the Union in 1579. During the French oceupa- 
tion it bore the name of the department of Bouches de l'Issel. 


OVID (P. Ovipius Naso) was the last in order.of 
time of the poets of the Augustan age, whose works have 
given to it the distinction of ranking among the great eras 
in the history of human culture. As is the case with 
most other Roman writers, his personal history has to be 
gathered almost entirely from his own writings. The 
materials for his life are partly the record of the immediate 
impressions of the time in which they were written con- 
tained in the Amores, partly the reminiscences of his 
happier days, to which his mind constantly recurred in the 
writings from his place of exile. 

His life is almost coincident in extent with that of the 
Augustan age. "The year of his birth, 43 n.c.,—the year 
of the consulship of Hirtius and Pansa, which inter- 
vened between the death of Julius Cæsar and the partition 
of the Roman world among the Triumvirs,—may be 
regarded as the last year of the republic. It was the year 
of the death of Cicero, which marks the close of the re- 
publican literature. Thus the only form of political life 
known to Ovid was that of the ascendency and absolute 
rule of Augustus and his successor. His character was 
neither strengthened nor sobered, like that of his older con- 
temporaries, by personal recollection of the crisis through 
which the republic passed into the empire. There is no 
sense of political freedom in any of his writings. The 
spirit inherited from his ancestors was that of the Italian 
country districts and municipia, not that of Rome. He 
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was sprung from the Peligni, one of the four small 
mountain peoples whose proudest memories were of the 
part they had played in the Social War. "They had no 
old race-hostility with Rome, such as that which made 
the most powerful representative of the Sabellian stock 
remain till the last her implacable enemy; and their 
opposition to the senatorian aristocracy in the Social War 
would predispose them to accept the empire. Ovid 
belonged by birth to the same social class as Tibullus and 
Propertius, that of old hereditary landowners; but he 
was nore fortunate than they in the immunity which his 
native district enjoyed from the confiscations made by the 
triumvirs, His native town and district, Sulmo, lay high 
among the Apennines, and is described by Mr Hare as 
“grandly situated on an isolated platform, backed by 
snowy mountains." The poet himself describes this 
district as remarkable for the abundance of its streams 
and for its salubrity— 
** Parva, sed irriguis ora salubris aquis ;” 

and he recalls the fresh charm of its scenery from the 
desolate waste of his Scythian exile. To his early life in 
such a district he may have owed his eye for natural 
beauty, and that interest in the common sights of the 
country which relieves the monotony of his life of pleasure 
in Rome and the dreary record of the life spent within the 
walls of Tomi, and enables him to add the charm of 
natural scenery to the romantic creations of his fancy. 
The pure air of this mountain home may have contributed 
to the vigorous vitality which prevented the life of plea- 
sure from palling on him, and which beats strongly even 
through all the misery of his exile. But if this vitality 
with its natural accompaniment, a keen capacity for 
enjoyment—was a gift due to his birthplace, it was 
apparently a gift transmitted to him by inheritance; for 
he tells us that his father lived till the age of ninety, and 
that he performed the funeral rites to his mother after his 
father's death. While he mentions both with the piety 
characteristic of the old Italian, he tells us little more 
about them than that “their thrift curtailed his youthful 
expenses,"! and that his father did what he could to dissuade 
him from poetry, and to force him into the more profitable 
career of the law courts. He had one brother, exactly a 
year older than himself, who, after showing promise as a 
speaker, died at the age of twenty. The tone in which 
Ovid speaks of him is indicative of sincere affection, but 
not of such depth of feeling as was called forth in Catullus 
by asimilar loss. The two brothers had been brought 
early to Rome for their education, where they attended the 
lectures of the most eminent rhetoricians of their time. 
Education had become more purely rhetorical and literary, 
less philosophical and political, than it had been in a pre- 
vious generation. Ovid is said to have attended these 
lectures eagerly, and to have shown in his exercises that his 
gift was poetical rather than oratorical, and that he had a 
distaste for the severer processes of thought. Like Pope, 
* he lisped in numbers," and he wrote and destroyed many 
verses before he published anything. The earliest edition 
of the Amores, which first appeared in five books, and the 
Heroides were given by him to the world at an early age. 
He courted the society of the older and younger poets of 
his time, and formed one among those friendly coteries who 
read or recited their works to one another before they gave 
them to the world. “He had only seen Virgil”; but 
Virgil’s friend and contemporary /Emilius Macer used in 
his advanced years to read his didactic epie to him; and, 
although there is no indication in the works of either the 
reigning or the rising poet of any intimacy between them, 
even the fastidious Horace sometimes delighted his ears 
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with the music of his verse. He had a closer bond of 
intimacy with the younger poets of the older generation, 
Tibullus, whose death he laments in one of the few 
pathetie pieces among his earlier writings, and Propertius, 
to whom he describes himself as united in the close ties 
of comradeship. The name of Mæcenas occurs nowhere 
in his poems. The time of his paramount influence both 
on public affairs and on literature was past before Ovid 
entered on his poetical career, but Messala and Fabius 
Maximus, whose name is mentioned by Juvenal along 
with that of Mæcenas as the type of a munificent patron 
of letters in the Augustan age, encouraged his earliest 
efforts. With their sons he lived in intimacy in after 
years, and, as he speaks of having known the younger 
Fabius in his eradle, his friendship with his family must 
have begun early in his career. He enjoyed also the 
intimacy of poets and men of literary accomplishment 
belonging to a younger generation; and with one of 
them, Macer, he travelled for more than a year. It is not 
mentionel whether he travelled immediately after the 
completion of his education, or in the interval between 
the publication of his earlier poems and that of the 
Medea and Ars Amatoria ; but it is in his later works, 
the Fasti and Metamorphoses, that we seem chiefly to 
recognize the impressions of the scenes he visited. In one 
of the epistles written from Pontus to his fellow-traveller 
there is a vivid record of the pleasant time they had 
passed together. Athens was to a Roman of that time 
What Rome is to an educated Englishman of the present 
day. Ovid speaks of having gone there under the 
influence of literary enthusiasm (“studiosus”); but the 
impression of his visit which remains on his writings is 
not of the wisdom taught “among the woods of 
Academus,” but of the flowers that grow on the neighbour- 
ing Hymettus. A similar impulse induced him to visit the 
supposed site of Troy. The two friends saw together the 
splendid cities of Asia, which had inspired the enthusiasm 
of travel in Catullus, and had become familiar to Cicero 
and Horace during the years they passed abroad. They 
spent nearly a year in Sicily, which attracted him, as it had 
attracted Lucretius! and Virgil? by its manifold charm of 
climate, of sea-shore and inland scenery, and of legendary 
and poetical association, —a charm which has found its most 
enduring expression in some of his most delightful tales. 
He reealls with a fresh sense of pleasure the incidents of 
their tour (which they made sometimes in a pinnace or 
yacht, sometimes in a light carriage), and the endless 
delight which they had in each other's conversation. We 
would gladly exchange the recora of his life of pleasure 
in Rome for more of these recollections. "The highest 
type of classic culture realized in ancient Rome—the type 
realized in such men as Cicero and Catullus, Virgil and 
Horace, Ovid and Germanicus—shows its affinity to a type 
which is the result of essentially similar studies in modern 
times by nothing more clearly than the enthusiasm for 
travel among lands famous for their natural beauty, their 
monumehits of art, and their historical associations. 

When settled at Rome, although a public career, leading 
to senatorian position, was open to him, and, although he 
filled various judicial offices, and claims to have filled them 
well, he had no ambition for such distinction, and looked 
upon pleasure and poetry as the occupations of his life. 
He tells us that he was married, when little more than a 
boy, to a wife for whom he did not care, who, he implies, 
was not worthy of him, and from whom he was soon 


1 Cf. Lucret., i. 726— 
t Quae eum magna modis multis miranda videtur 
Gentibus humanis regio visendaque fertur." 
? «Quanquam secessu Campanie Siciliaque plurimum uteretur." 
— Donat. 
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separated, and afterwards to a second wife, with whom 
his union, although through no fault of hers, did not last 
long. But he had other objects of his volatile affections, and 
one of them, Corinna, after the example of his predecessors 
Gallus, Propertius, and Tibullus, and their Alexandrian 
prototypes Callimachus, Philetas, &c. he makes the 
heroine of his love elegies. It is doubtful whether, like 
Lesbia, Delia, and Cynthia, she belonged to the class of 
Roman ladies of recognized position, or to that to which 
the Chloes and Lalages of Horace's artistic fancy evidently 
belong. If trust can be placed in the later apologies for 
his life, in which he states that he had never given occasion 
for any serious scandal, it is probable that she belonged 
to the class of “ libertine.” Ovid is not only a less constant 
but he is a much less serious lover than Catullus, Tibullus, or 
Propertius. His tone is that either of mere sensual self- 
regarding feeling or of persiflage. That tone isin many ways 
offensive to modern taste, but in nothing is it more charac- 
teristic of his age than in his light-hearted justification of his 
choice both of a theme and of a career. In his complete 
emancipation from all sense of restraint or wish for better 
things, Ovid goes beyond all his predecessors, although 
Tibullus and Propertius, and even Horace in the ironical dis- 
claimers of his earlier Odes, give indication of the same state 
of feeling. In this Ovid reflects the tastes and tone of 
fashionable, well-born, and wealthy Roman society between 
the years 20 p.c. and the beginning of our era. The memory 
of the civil wars no longer weighed on the world. The 
career of ambition was so far from attracting men that 
they had to be urged and coerced into filling official places 
and carrying on the routine duties of the senate. Society 
was bent simply on amusement. There was less of coarse- 
ness in the pursuit of pleasure than had prevailed among 
the contemporaries of Catullus. We find little trace in 
Ovid of the convivial pleasures which Horace celebrates in 
his lighter odes, or of the excesses of which Propertius 
makes confession. Ovid says of himself that he drank 
scarcely anything but water, and from what he tells us of 
his appearance and constitution he was evidently not of 
the temperament to which convivial excesses bring any 
temptation. But probably it was not the fashion of the 
time to live intemperately. As a result of the loss of 
political interests, women came to play a more important 
and brilliant part in society, and the tone of fashionable 
conversation and literature was adapted to them. Julia, 
daughter of the emperor, was by her position, her brilliant 
gifts, and her reckless laxity of character the natural 
leader of such a society. The awakening of the Roman 
world out of this fool's paradise of pleasure was due to 
the diseovery of her intrigue with Inlus Antonius, son of 
Mark Antony, and to the open and violent display of anger 
with which Augustus resented what was at once a shock 
to his affections and a blow to his policy. Nearly coinci- 
dently with the publieity given to this scandal appeared the 
famous Ars Amatoria of Ovid, perhaps the most immoral 
and demoralizing work ever written, at least in ancient 
times, by a man of genius. Ovid was the favourite poet 
of the fashionable world; he lived on terms of intimacy 
with its leading members, the younger representatives of 
the old nobility, who had survived the proscriptions and 
the fatal day of Philippi. His poetical accomplishment 
would naturally recommend him to lulus Antonius, of 
whose gifts Horace has spoken so eulogistically. His 
marriage with his third wife, a lady of the great Fabian 
house, and a friend of the empress Livia, had probably 
taken place before this time. It thus seems likely that 
he may have been admitted into the intimacy of the 


3 Compare Am., ji, 23— 
** Graciles, nou sunt sine viribus artus; 
Pondere, non nervis, corpora nostra carent." 
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younger society of the Palatine, although in the midst of 
his most fulsome flattery he does not claim ever to have 
enjoyed the favour of Augustus. Whether he was in any- 
way mixed up with this intrigue is not known. But that 
the work which appeared coincidently with it excited deep 
resentment in the mind of the emperor, as the pander to 
the passions by which the dignity of his family had been 
outraged and his state poliey thwarted, is shown by his 
ediet, issued ten years later, against the book and its author. 
Augustus had the art of dissembling his anger ; and Ovid 
appears to have had no idea of the storm that was gather- 
ing over him. He still continued to enjoy the society of 
the court and of the fashionable world; he passed before 
the emperor in the annual procession among the ranks of 
the equites; he filled a more important judicial place ; 
and he had developed a richer vein of genius than he had 
shown in his youthful prime. But he was aware that 
publie opinion had been shocked, or professed to be shocked, 
by his last work ; and after writing a kind of apology for 
it, called the Remedia Amoris, he directed his genius into 
other channels, and wrote during the next ten years the 
Metamorphoses and the Fasti. He had already written 
one work, the 7/eroides, in which he had imparted a modern 
and romantic interest to the heroines of the old mythology,! 
and a tragedy, the Medea, which must have afforded greater 
scope for the dramatie and psychological treatment of the 
passion with which he was most familiar. In the Fasti 
Ovid assumes the position of a national poet? by 
imparting poetical life and interest to the ceremonial 
observances of Roman religion; but it is as the brilliant 
narrator of the romantic tales that have got so strangely 
blended with the realistic annals of Rome that he succeeds 
in the part assumed by him. The Metamorphoses professed 
to trace the relations of the gods with human affairs from 
the reign of Chaos to the deification of Augustus; and 
in the later books that work also may claim something of 
a national character. But it consists for the most part of 
a series of tales of the love adventures of the gods with 
nymphs and heroines, told in à tone of mixed irony and 
romance. ‘This work, which he regards as his most 
serious elaim to immortality, had not been finally revised 
at the time of his disgrace, and he committed it to 
the flames; but other copies were in existence, and the 
book was given to the world in his absence. He often 
regrets that it had not obtained his final revisal, The 
Fasti also was broken off by his exile, after the comple- 
tion and publication of the first six books, treating of the 
first six months of the year. 

The actual offence which gave occasion for his banish- 
ment is not exactly known. [n his frequent references to 
it he wavers between assertions of his innocence of anything 
beyond simplieity and error and the admission that, though 
he had done nothing, he yet deserved his punishment. He 
had witnessed something which was a cause of pain and 
offence to the emperor. In a letter to one of his intimate 
friends, to whom he had been in the habit cf confiding all 
his secrets, he says that had he confided this one he would 
have escaped condemnation. In writing to another friend 
in reference to his disgrace, he sepu him against the 
danger of courting too high society—“ pralustria vita.” 
The cause which excited or renewed the anger of Augustus 
was connected with the old offence of writing and pnblish- 
ing the Ars Amatoria, All this points to his having 
been in some way mixed up with some scandal affecting 
the imperial family. He distinctly disclaims the idea that 
he had anything to do with any treasonable plot ; and he 


! The Wc modern character of the work appears in his 
making a heroine of the a of the Trojan war speak of visiting 
“arnet” Athens (/erotd., ii. 83). 
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certainly appears to have been the last man who ever could 
have been made the confederate of a serious conspiracy. 
All this seems to connect him with one event, coincident 
in time with his disgrace,—the intrigue of the younger 
Julia, granddaughter of the emperor, with Silanus,— 
mentioned by Tacitus in the third book of the Anrals. 
Tacitus tells us how deeply Augustus felt these family 
scandals, looking upon them as acts of treason and sacrilege. 
It seems, at first sight, strange that the chief punishment 
fell, not on the real offenders, but on Ovid, who at the 
worst could only have been the confidant of their intrigue, 
perhaps may have lent his house as a place of rendezvous 
for the lovers. To Julia herself was assigned the lighter 
penalty of seclusion in one of the towns of Italy, and 
Silanus had no other punishment than that of exclusion 
from the court. Augustus must have regarded Ovid and 
his works as, if not the corrupter of the age, yet the 
most typical representative of that corruption whieh in 
its effects on his own family might be regarded as the 
nemesis attending on, as it was the direct consequence of, 
the outward success of his policy. The date of this scandal 
must have been 7 or early in 8 A.D., as Tacitus, under 
the date 28 a.p., mentions the death of Julia after twenty 
years of seclusion, 

A delay of nearly two years seems to have taken 
place between the disgrace and the sentence passed on 
Ovid, and it must have been during this interval that 
he visited his friend Fabius at Elba,? probably with the 
view of inducing him to intereede for him. At last the 
edict, dictated by relentless policy rather than personal 
vindictiveness, was published. He was left in the enjoy- 
ment of the rights of citizenship and in the possession of 
his property (perhaps through the exercise of the influence 
of Livia in favour of his wife), but was ordered to leave 
Rome on a particular day, and to settle at the very out- 
skirts of civilization, —in the semi-Greek semi-barbaric town 
of Tomi, near the mouth of the Danube. He tells vividly 
the story of the agony of his last night at Rome, of the 
dangers and hardships of his winter voyage down the 
Adriatic, and of his desolate feelings on his first arrival at 
his new abode. But this was merely the beginning of his 
miseries. For eight years he bore up in his solitude, in 
the dreariest cireumstances, suffering from the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate and exposed to constant alarm from the 
incursions of the neighbouring barbarians. He continued 
to be buoyed up by hopes first of a remission of his 
sentence, afterwards of at least a change to another place 
of exile. He wrote his complaints first in a series of books 
sent successively to Rome, afterwards in a number of 
poetical epistles, also collected into books, addressed to all 
his friends who were likely to have influence at court. 
He believed that Augustus had softened towards him 
before his death, but his successor was inexorable to his 
complaints. Perhaps the person who most deeply resented 
the offence was the one who exercised the greatest influence 
over both, the empress Livia, whose life and example were 
a protest against the laxity of the age, and who was an 
unsympathetic stepmother to the members of the imperial 
family. His chief consolation was the exercise of his art, 
and the only expression of a worthy feeling of resistance 
to his misery is in aletter to his daughter Perilla, in which 
he asserts that over his genius Augustus had no control :— 

“Ingenio tamen ipse meo comitorque fruorque : 
Cesar in hoe potuit juris habere nihil." 
— Tristia, iii. 7,41. 

Yet as time goes on he is painfully conseious of failure 
in power, and of the absence of all motive to perfect his 
work. He had access to no books except such as he may 
have brought with him, and the zest for reading, as for all 
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other pleasure, was gone. He recalls the memories of the 
happy days he had spent at Rome; and the chief relief to 
the misery of his exile was the receipt of letters from his 
friends. 
behind him at Rome; and it is true that the works written 
in exile have not the brilliant versatility, the buoyant spirit, 
or the finished art of his earlier writings. They harp 
eternally on the same theme. All his faults of diffuseness 
and self-repetition appear in an exaggerated form. But 
there is the same power of vivid realization and expression, 
the same power of making his thought, feeling, and situ- 
ation immediately present to the reader. What they lose 
in art they gain in personal interest. "They have, like the 
letters of Cicero to Atticus, the fascination exercised by 
those works which have been given to the world under the 
title of Confessions ; and they are the sincerest expression 


in literature of the state of mind produced by a unique | 


experience,—that of a man, when well advanced in years, 
but still retaining extraordinary sensibility to pleasure 
and pain, withdrawn from a most brilliant position in the 
centre of social and intellectual life and material civiliza- 
tion, and cast upon his own resources in a place and among 
people affording the dreariest contrast to all that had 
gratified his eye, heart, and mind through the whole of his 
previous life. How far these letters and confidences are to 
be regarded as equally sincere expressions of his affection 


or admiration for his correspondents is another question, 


which need not be pressed. Even in those addressed to his 
wife, in which he might be supposed to pour out his heart 
naturally, there may perhaps be detected a certain ring of 
insincerity. He pays her compliments, addresses her in the 
studied language of gallantry, and compares her to Penelope 
and Laodamia and the other famous heroines of ancient 
legend. Had she been a Penelope or a Laodamia she would 
have accompanied him in his exile, as we learn from Tacitus 
was done by other wives! in the more evil days of which he 
wrote the record. 


was more in sympathy with him. This is one of several 
points of resemblance in the position, feelings, and fortunes 
of Ovid with one whose career and character were so essen- 
tially different—Cicero. He shows a regard for many of his 
friends, and dependence on their sympathy and apprecia- 
tion, and he recalls with some bitterness the coldness with 
which some of those in whom he had trusted treated him 


when his disgrace first overtook him. He was moved by the | 


persistent hostility of one whom he had regarded as a friend 
to an act of retaliation for which neither his temper nor his 
genius was adapted,—the composition of a lampoon, the 
/tis, in imitation of a poem of Callimachus, called by the 
same name. His affections, like his genius, were diffused 
widely rather than strongly concentrated, and he seems to 
have had rather a large circle of intimate acquaintances 
than any close friends to whom he was attached as 
Cicero was to Atticus, Horace to Mæcenas, Catullus to 
Calvus and Verannius. He was evidently a man of gentle 
and genial manners; and, as his active mind induced him 
to learn the language of the new people among whom he 
was thrown, his active interest in life enabled him to gain 
their regard and various marks of honour. One of the last 
acts of his literary career was to revise the Fasti and re-edit 
it with a dedication to Germanicus. 


man who had long struggled alone with the waves:— 


“Omnia perdidimus, tantum modo vita relicta est 
Prebeat ut sensum materiamque malis. " 


Shortly after these words were written the poet died, at the 


! & Comitatee profugos liberos matres, secute maritos in exilia 
conjuges " (Tac., ZIíst., i. 3). 


M. Gaston Boissier says that he left his genius - 


There is a note of truer affection in the | 
one letter to his daughter Perilla, of whose genius and | 
beauty he was proud, and who in her tastes and character , 


The last lines of the - 
Ec Ponto sound like the despairing sigh of a drowning 


8l 
age of sixty-one, in the year 17 a.p., the third year of the 
reign of Tiberius. 

The natural temperament of Ovid, as indicated in his 
writings, has more in common with the suppleness and 
finesse of the modern Italian than with the strength and 
direct foree of the ancient Roman. That stamp of her own 
character and understanding which Rome impressed on the 
genius of those other races, Italian, Celtic, or Iberian, 
which she incorporated with herself, is fainter in Ovid 
than in any other great writer. He ostentatiously dis- 
claims the manliness which in the republican times was 
regarded as the birthright not of Romans only but of the 
Sabellian races from which he sprung. He is as devoid 
| of dignity in his abandonment to pleasure as in the weak- 
, ness with which he meets calamity. He has no depth of 
Serious conviction, no vein of sober reflexion, and is sus- 
tained by no great or elevating purpose. Although the 
| beings of a supernatural world fill a large place in his 

writings, they appear stripped of all sanctity and mystery. 

It is difficult to say whether the tone in which the adven- 
| tures of the gods and goddesses of mythology are told, or 

his prayer offered to the gods of heaven and of the sea, 
, when in danger of shipwreck, 


** Pro superi viridesque dei, quibus equora cure,” 


implies a kind of half-believing return to the most childish 
elements of paganism, or is simply one of mocking unbelief. 
He has absolutely no reverence, and consequently almost 
alone among the greater poets of Greece or Rome (the 
“sancti” of Lucretius, the “ pii vates" of Virgil) he inspires 
no reverence in his reader. With all a poct’s feeling for 
the life, varicty, and subtlety of nature, he has no sense of 
her mystery and majesty. Though he can give dramatic 
expression to pathetic emotion, the profound melancholy 
. of Lucretius, the spiritual sadness, half-relieved by dim 
, Spiritual hopes, of Virgil, the thoughtful renunciation with 
which Horace fronts “the cloud of mortal destiny,” are 
states of mind which were seemingly inconceivable by him. 
Nor is he more capable of sounding the deeper sources of 
joy than of sorrow. The love which he celebrates is 
sensual and superficial—a matter of vanity as much as of 
passion. He prefers the piquant attraction of falsehood 
, and fickleness to the charm of truth and constancy. Even 
where he follows Roman tendencies in his art he per- 
verts them.  Didactic poetry has set before itself many 
false ends in ancient Roman as in modern English litera- 
ture; but the pedantry of systematic teaching has never 
been so strangely misapplied, as it never has been so 
strangely combined with brilliant power of execution, as 
in the methodical teaching of the art—‘‘corrumpere et 
corrumpi.” The Fasti isa work conceived in the prosaic 
spirit of Roman antiquarianism. But this conception 
night have been made poetical had it been penetrated by 
the religious and patriotic spirit in which Virgil treats the 
origin of ancient ceremonies, or the serious, half mystic 
spirit in which he accepts the revelations of science. The 
contrast between the actual trivialities of ancient science 
and ancient ceremonial, on the one hand, and the new 
meaning which both were capable of receiving from a 
| reverential treatment, could not be more effectually enforced 
than by a comparison of passages in the Georgics and 
 .Eneid treating the astronomical fancies and religious 
ceremonies of early ages with the literal definiteness or the 
light persiflage of the Fasti. 

These grave defects in strength and gravity of character 
had an important effect on the artistic result of Ovid’s 
writings. Though he wanted neither diligence, persever- 
ance, nor literary ambition, he seems incapable of conceiv- 
ing a great and serious whole. Though his mind works 


_ very actively in the way of observing and reflecting on 
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the superficial aspects of life, yet he has added no great 
thoughts or maxims to the moral or intellectual heritage 
of the world. With a more versatile dramatic faenlty than 
any of his countrymen, he has created no great character, 
comparable cither with the grand impersonations of Greck 
tragedy, or with the Dido and Turnus of Virgil. He has 
both the psychological power of reading and the rhetorical 
power of expressing passion and emotion of different 
kinds; but he has not a genuine and consistent sense of 
human greatness or heroism. He represents with impartial 
sympathy the noble heart of Laodamia and the unhallowed 
lust of Myrrha. His spirit seems thoroughly ironical or 
indifferent in regard to the higher ideals or graver convic- 
tions of men. 

But with all the laxity and levity of his character he 
must have had qualities which made him, if not much 
esteemed, yet much liked in his own day, and which have 
perpetuated themselves in the genial amiability of his 
writings. He claims for himself two social virtues, highly 
prized by the Romans, “ fides" and “ candor,"—the quali- 
ties of social honour and kindly sincerity, the qualities 
which made a man a pleasant member of society and a 
friend who might be relied on in the ordinary relations of 
life. There is no indication of anything base, anything 
ungenerous, or anything morose in his relations to others. 
The literary quality of * candor," the generous appreciation 
of all sorts of excellence, he possesses in a remarkable 
degree. He heartily admires everything in the literature 
of the past, Greek or Roman, that had any merit. In him 
more than in any of the other Augustan poets we find 
words of admiration more than once applied to the rude 
genius of Ennius and the high spirit of Accius. It is by 
him, not by Virgil or Horace, that Lucretius is first named 
and the sublimity of his genius is first acknowledged. The 
image of Catullus that most haunts the imagination is that 
of the poet who died so early— 

t2... C hedera juvenalia cinctus 

Tempora," 
as he is represented by Ovid coming to meet the shade of 
the young Tibullus in Elysium. To his own contempor- 
aries, known and unknown to fame, he is as liberal in 
his words of recognition. He enjoyed society too in a 
thoroughly amiable and unenvious spirit. He lived on a 
friendly footing with a large circle of men of letters, poets, 
critics, grammarians, &c., but he showed none of that sense 
of superiority which is manifest in Horace’s estimate of the 
“tribes of grammarians” and the poetasters of his day. 
Like Horace, too, he courted the society of the great, and 
probably he did not maintain an equally independent 
attitude towards it; but unlike Horace he expresses no 
contempt for the profane world outside. With his gifts of 
irony and knowledge of the world one might have expected 
him to be ihe social satirist of the later phase of the 
Augustan age. But he wanted the censorious and critical 
temper necessary for a social, and the admixture of gall in 
his disposition necessary for a successful personal satirist. 

‘t Candidus a salibus suffusis felle refugi ” 


is a elaim on our regard which he is fully justified in making. 
In his exile, and in imitation of his model Callimachus, he 
did retaliate on one enemy and persistent detractor; but 
the /ézs is a satire more remarkable for irrelevant learning 
than for epigrammatie sting. 

But his chief personal endowment was his vivaeity, and 
his keen interest in and enjoyment of life. He had no 
grain of discontent in his composition. He had no regrets 
for an ideal past nor longings for an imaginary future. 
The age in whieh his lot was cast was, as he tells us, that 
in which more than any other he would have wished to live.! 


1 Ars Amatoria, iii. 121, &c. 


| 
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He is its most gifted representative, but he does not rise 
above it. The great object of his art was to amuse and 
delight it by the vivid pieture he presented of its actual 
fashions and pleasures, and by creating a literature of 
romanee which reflected these fashions and pleasures, and 
which could stimulate the curiosity and fascinate the faney 
of a society too idle and luxurious for serious intelleetual 
effort. The sympathy which he felt with the love adven- 
tures and intrigues of his contemporaries, to whieh he 
probably owed his fall, quickened his creative power to the 
composition of the 7/eroides and the romantic tales of the 
Metamorphoses. Catullus, by his force of concentration, 
makes the actual life of his age more immediately present; 
but none of the Roman poets can people a purely imaginary 
world with such spontaneous fertility of fancy as Ovid. 
In heart and mind he is inferior to Lucretius and Catullus, 
to Virgil and Horace, perhaps to Tibullus and Propertius ; 
but in the power and range of imaginative vision he is 
surpassed by no ancient and by few modern poets. This 
power of vision is the counterpart of his lively sensuous 
nature. He has a keener eye for the apprehension of out- 
ward beauty, for the life and colour and forms of nature, 
than any Roman or perhaps than any Greek poet. This 
power, acting upon the wealth of his varied reading, 
gathered with eager curiosity and received into a singu- 
larly retentive mind, has enabled him to body forth scenes 
of the most varied and picturesque beauty in all the lands 
of Europe and Asia famous in ancient song and story. If 
his tragedy the Medea, highly praised by ancient critics, 
had been preserved, we should have been able to judge 
whether Roman art was capable of producing a great 
drama. In many of the //eroides, and in several speeches 
attributed to his imaginary personages, he gives evidenee 
of true dramatic creativeness. Catullus, in his Ariadne and 
his Attis, has given a voice to deeper and more powerful 
feeling, and he presents an idyllic picture of the heroic 
age with a purer charm. But the range and variety of 
his art were limited by the shortness as well as the turmoil 
of his life. Catullus is unsurpassed as the author of an 
epic idyll. Ovid is not idyllic in his art, or whatever 
there is of idyllic in it is lost in the rapid movement of 
his narrative. But he is one, among the poets of all times, 
who can imagine a story with most vivid inventiveness and 
tell it with most unflagging animation. An ideal world, 
poetical and supernatural, but never fantastic or grotesque, 
of beings rich with the beauty and fulness of youth, play- 
ing their part in scenes of picturesque beauty, is brought 
before us in verse and diction of apparently inexhaustible 
resource and unimpeded flow, partly created or rising 
up spontaneously for the occasion, partly borrowed boldly 
and freely from all his predecessors in Latin poetry, but 
always full of genuine life and movement. The faults of 
his verse and diction are those which arise from the vitality 
of his temperament,—too facile a flow, too great exuber- 
ance of illustration. He has as little sense of the need of 
severe restraint in his art as in his life. He is not without 
mannerism, but he is quite unaffected, and, however far 
short he might fall of the highest excellence of verse or 
style, it was not possible for him to be rough or harsh, dull 
or obscure. 

As regards the sehool of art to which he belongs, he may 
be deseribed as the most brilliant representative of Roman 
Alexandrinism. The latter half of the Augustan age was, 
in its social and intellectual aspects, more like the 
Alexandrian age than any other era of antiquity. The 
Alexandrian age was like the Augustan, one of refine- 
ment and luxury, of outward magnifieenee and literary 
dilettanteism flourishing under the fostering influence of 
an absolute monarchy. Poetry was the only important 
branch of literature cultivated, and the chief subjects of 
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poetry were mythological tales, various phases of the 
passion of love, the popular aspects of science, and some 
aspects of the beauty of nature. These, too, were the chief 
subjects of the later Augustan poetry. The higher feelings 
and ideas which found expression in the poetry of Virgil, 
Horace, Varius, and the writers of an older generation no 
longer acted on the Roman world. It was to the private 
tastes and pleasures of individuals and society that Roman 
Alexandrinism had appealed both in the poetry of 
Catullus, Cinna, Calvus, &c., and in that of Gallus, 
Tibullus, and Propertius. Ovid was the last of this 
school of writers; he profited at the very entrance on his 
poctical career by the artistic accomplishment in form, 
metre, and diction which had been gained by the slow 
labours of his predecessors; bis fancy was much more 
active and brillant than that of any of them; and 


his spirit was more unreservedly satisfied with the condi- | 


tions imposed both by the art to which he devoted him- 
self and the political and social circumstances by which 
he was surrounded. Like all his countrymen, he wanted 
power to create a new form of art and a new vehicle of 
expression. But if he could have foreseen his future fame 
his literary ambition would have been completely satisfied 
by the consciousness that he had not only immeasurably 
surpassed, but had, for all after time, practically superseded 
his Greek models. He has confined himself to two vehicles 
of expression—the elegiae metre and the hexameter. In 
the first the great mass of his poetry is written,—the 
lleroiles, the Amores, the Ars Amatoria, the Remedia 
Amoris, the Fasti, the Tristia, the Ex Ponto, the Ibis, the 
Medicamina Faciet; in the hexameter we have the work 
which he regarded as that on which his hope of immor- 
tality was based, the Metamorphoses, and a fragment of a 
didactic poem written in the style of the Alexandrians, 
probably with the mere desire to kill time in the place of 
his exile, called the J/alieutica. Of the first metre he is 
the acknowledged master. He brought it to its highest 
perfection, and all the immense mass of elegiac verse 
published and written in modern times has merely 
endeavoured to reproduce the echo of his rhythm and 
manner. In the direct expression and illustration of feel- 
ing, his elegiac metre has much more ease, vivacity, and 
sparkle than that of any of his predecessors, while he 
alone has communicated to it, without altering its essential 
characteristie of recurrent and regular pauses, a fluidity 
and rapidity of movement which makes it an admirable 
vehicle for tales of pathetic and picturesque interest. It 
was impossible for him to give to the hexameter a greater 
perfection than it had already attained, but he imparted 
to it also a new character, wanting indeed the weight, and 
majesty, and intricate harmonies of Virgil, but rapid, 
varied, animated, and in complete accord with the swift, 
versatile, and fervid movement of his imagination. One 
other proof he gave of his irrepressible energy and vitality 
by composing, during his exile, a poem in the Gothic 
language, in praise of Augustus,—the loss of which, what- 
ever it may have been to literature, is one much to be 
regretted in the interests of philological science. 

Ovid wou'd, in any previous eentury since the revival of classical 
studies, have been regarded as a more important representative of 
ancient life and feeling, and as a greater poet, than he is in the 
present day. During the earlier period of this revival, the beauty 
and refinement of ancient literature, and of the life to whieh that 
literature is the key, were better appreciated than their moral and 
intelleetual greatness. As the representative writer of an age of 
great material eivilization and luxury, he gained the attention of 
a time and a elass struggling towards a similar civilization and 
animated by the same love of pleasure. It was in his writings 
that the world of romance and wonder, created by the early Greek 
imagination, was first revealed to the modern world. The vivid, 
sensuous fancy through which he reproduced the tales and beings 


of mythology, as well as the transparent lucidity, the unfailing 
liveliness, the case and dircetness of the medium through which 


this is done, made his works the most accessible and among the 
most attractive of the recovered treasures of antiquity. His in- 
fluence was first felt in the literature of the Italian Renaissance. 
But in the most creative periods of English literature he seems to 
have been more read than any other ancient poet, not even except- 
ing Virgil; and it was on the most creative minds, such as those 
of Marlowe, Spenser, Shakespeare,! Milton, and Dryden, that he 
acted most powerfully. The continuance of his influence is equally 
unmistakable during the classical era of Addison and Pope. The 
most successful Latin poetry of modern times has been written in 
imitation of him ; and the accomplishment by which the faeulty of 
literary composition and the feeling for ancient Roman eulture 
were most developed in the great schools of England and France 
was the writing of Ovidian elegiacs. His works gave also a 
powerful stimulus and supplied abundant materials to the great 
painters who flourished during and immediately subsequent to 
the Renaissance. The mythological figures and landscapes which 
crowd the great galleries of Europe reproduce on canvas the forms, 
life, colour, and spirit which first were clothed in words anc metre 
in his Elegies and Metamorphoses. 

But, whatever charm individual readers of ancient literature may 
still find in him, no one would claim for him anything like the 
same influence on literature, art, and edueation in the present day 
as he formerly enjoyed. Judged by the attention given to their 
works by professional scholars and also in current eriticism, not 
only Virgil and Horace, but Lucretius and Catullus, appear to be 
more in esteem than Ovid. This may perhaps be due as much to 
a loss in imagination as to a gain in eritical power. Although the 
spirit of antiquity is better understood now than it was in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, yet in the capacity of appreciating works of 
brilliant fancy we can claim no superiority over the centuries 
which produced Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, nor over those 
which produced the great Italian, French, and Flemish painters. 
Still, whatever be the cause of the change in taste, Ovid is not one 
of those poets who seem to have much to teach us, or much power 
to move and interest us now. Perhaps the very liveliness and 
elearness of his style and manner, which made him the most 
aecessible of aneient authors in times of less exact learning, have 
tended to deaden curiosity about him in the present day. There 
is no deep or recondite meaning to be extracted from him. The 
scnsuous and more superficial aspects of the later phase of ancient 
civilization, of which he is the most brilliant exponent, have much 
less interest for us than the heroic aspects of its earlier phase, and 
the spiritual, ethical, and political significance of its maturity. 
The art whieh ehiefly ministers to pour though it had its 
place in the great ages of antiquity, had then only a subordinate 
one; and it is to that place that it has been relegated by the 
permanent judgment of the world. It is of that art that Ovid is 
the chief master, and it is that with which he is identified. There 
might almost seem to be some danger of his falling into the neglect 
which has deservedly overtaken the authors of the epics of the 
Flavian era. It is therefore perhaps worth while to indicate some 
of the grounds on which his works must continue to hold an 
important place in any comprehensive study of Roman literature 
or human culture. 

His first claim on the attention of modern readers is that already 
indieated—the influenee whieh he exereised on the earlier develop- 
ment of modern art and literature. Just as eertain Greek poets 
and literary periods (the Alexandrian for instance) claim attention 
as much on account of their influence on the development of 
Roman literature as on their own account, so, if for no other reason, 
the works of Ovid must always retain an importance, second only 
to those of Virgil and Horace, as one of the chief media through 
which the stream of ancient fecling and faney mingled with the 
great river of modern literature. 

He is interesting further as the sole contemporary exponent of 
the last half of the Augustan age. The whole of that age is a time 
of which the outward show and the inner spirit are known from the 
works, not of contemporary historians or prose-writers, but of its 
poets. The suceessive phases of feeling and experienee through 
which the world passed during the whole of this eritical period of 
human affairs are revealed in the poetry of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. 
Virgil throws an idealizing and religious halo around the hopes and 
aspirations of the first rise of the empire. His aim sceims to be to 
bring the new régime into living connexion with the past, not of 
Rome only but of the civilized world. Horace presents the most 
complete image of his age in its most various aspeets, realistic and 
ideal. Ovid, in all his earlier writings, reflects the life of the world 
of wealth and fashion under theinfluence of the new court. It is a 
life of material prosperity, splendour, refinement, of frivolity and 
intrigue, of dilettanteisin in literature, of decay in all the nobler 
energies, of servility and adulation. Heis the most characteristic 
painter such a time could have found. For the continuous study 


1 The influence of Ovid on Shakespeare is shown conclusively in 
the interesting papers on '' What Shakespeare learned at School,’ 
contributed to Fraser's Magazine (1879, 1880) by Prof. Baynes. 
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of the Roman world in its moral and social relations, his place is 
important as marking a stage of transition between the representa- 
tion of Horace, in which the life of pleasure and amusement has 
its place, but one subordinate to the life of reflexion and of serious 
affairs, and the life which reveals itself in the cynicism of Martial 
and the morose disgust of Juvenal. 

From the times of Ennius and Lucilius, Roman poetry oceupied 
itself much with the lives, pursuits, and personal feelings of its 
authors, and this is one element of interest which it has in common 
with such works as the Letters of Cicero and of Pliny. Few poets 
of any age or country bring themselves into such close relation 
with their readers as Catullus, Horace, Ovid, and Martial. Ovid 
is in mind and charaeter perhaps the least interesting of the four. 
But an exceptional interest attaches to his history. He attracts 
euriosity by having a secret, which, though it may be guessed with 
an approach to certainty, is not fully revealed. He excites also 
personal sympathy by the contrast presented in his writings 
between the unelouded gaiety of his youth and prime and the long 
heart-break of his exile, If we knew him only from the personal 
impression which he makes in the Amores and the Ars Ama- 
toria, it would be allowed that few men of equal genius had 
so little claim on the esteem of the world. In the ten books of 
complaint whieh he pours out from his place of exile, though he 
shows no sign of a maulier temper than when he wrote his 
*' imbelles elegi," vet by the vividness with which he realizes the 
contrast between his past and present, by his keen eapacity for 
pleasure and pain, by the unreserve with which he exposes all his 
feelings, he forces himself on our intimacy, and awakens those syni- 
pathies which all sincere and passionate confessions create, where 
there is nothing base or malignant in the temper of their author to 
alienate them. Though his fate does not rouse the powerful interest 
inspired by the ‘‘fiery courage" and ‘‘ Titanic might” with which 
Byron struggled during his self-imposed exile, yet to it, too, apply 
the sympathetic words of Virgil —*‘ Mentem mortalia tangunt." 

But it was not owing to the historical and personal interest 
of his works that he gained his great name among his countrymen 
and the readers of a former generation, nor is it on that ground 
solely that he claims attention now. He is the last true poet of the 
great age of Roman Hterature,—which begins with Lueretius and 
closes with him, —of the age which drew the most powerful stimulus 
from the genius and art of Greece, from the sentiment inspired 
by Rome, and from the Italian love of nature. Among the five or 
six great poets of that time Ovid is distinguished both as a 
brilliant artist who brought one branch of poetry to the highest 
perfection and also as a poet in whom one rich vein of the genius 
of Italy most conspicuously manifested itself. It is mainly through 
his reproduction of the forms, metres, and materials of the chief 
Alexandrian poets that these have maintained an enduring place 
in literatnre. But, great as he was in art and imitative faculty, 
his spontaneous gifts of genius were stil! more remarkable. If his 
works had perished we should have had a most inadequate idea of 
what the fervid Italian genius could aceomplish in ancieut times. 
No other Roman poet can invent and tell a story and make an 
outward scene and dramatic situation present to the eye and mind 
with such vivid power. If he does not greatly move the deeper 
sources of emotion, he has the power of lightly stirring many of 
them. No Roman poet writes with such ease, life, and rapidity of 
movement, None is endowed with such fertility of faney, such 
quickness of apprehension. In respeet of his vivacity and fertility 
we recognize in liim the countryinan of Cieero and Livy. But the 
type of genius of which he affords the best example is more familiar 
in modern Italian than in ancient Roman literature. While the 
serious spirit of Lucretius and Virgil reappeared in Dante, the 
qualities attributed by his latest and most accomplished eritie to 
Ariosto may be said to reproduce the light-hearted gaiety and the 
brilliant faney of Ovid. 


There were several editions of Ovii's collected works in the 16th and 17th 
ecnturies, the rlme in which he enjoyed his greatest popularity. Recent editions 
of the text have been published by R. Merkel and A. Riese. The most important 
aids to the study of Ovid recently made in England are the editions of the Zbis 
by Mr Robinson Ellis, and those of the /eroides by Mr A. Palmer. Much 
light is thrown on the diction of Ovid by Zingerle in hls Ovidius und sein Verhdit- 
niss zu den Vorgängern. The most Interesting discussion on the cause of his 
exile is that of M. Gaston Boissier, which originally appeared in the Rerue 
des Deux Mondes, and now forms part of his volume entitled Z'Opposition sous 
les Cesars. ONV Y. SD 


OVIEDO, a city in the north of Spain, capital of a 
province of the same name,! stands on a gentle northern 
slope, about 72 miles by rail and diligence to the north 


! The province of Oviedo, corresponding to the ancient provinee and 
principality of Asturias (g.v.), has an area of 4091 square miles and 
a population (1877) of 576,352. At that census the aynntamientos 
(besides the capital) having a population exceeding 10,000 were— 
Cangas de Tinéo, 22,212; Cndillero, 10,113; Gijon, 30,591; Grado, 
20,255; Langréo, 12,832; Lena, 11,657; Llanes, 18,637; Miéres, 
12,614 ; Piloña, 18,648 ; Salas, 16,394 ; Siero, 21,494 ; Tindo, 21,414; 
Valdés, 22,014; and Villaviciosa, 20,179. 
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of Leon, and 14 miles to the south of the Bay of 
Biseay. About a mile to the north-west is the Sierra 
de Naranco, a Red Sandstone hill 1070 feet above the 
sea and about 470 above the town, which is thus shel- 
tered from the north wind, but subject in consequence 
to a large rainfall. Most of the town was burnt in 1521, 
and the reconstruction, till recently, has been irregular. 
The four main streets are formed by the roads connecting 
Gijon and Leon (north and south) and Grado and 
Santander (east and west), which eross each other in a 
central square, the Plaza Mayor. The streets are clean 
and well lighted; the projecting roofs of the houses give 
a characteristic effect, and some portions of the old Calle de 
la Plateria are highly picturesque. In the Plaza Mayor 
are the handsome Casas Consistoriales, dating from the 
17th century ; one or two deserted mansions of the nobility 
are architecturally interesting. The university, founded 
by Philip LI. in 1604, is lodged in a plain building, 180 
feet square; connected with it are a small library and 
physical and chemical museums. The cathedral, an 
elegant Perpendicular building of the I4th century, 
occupies the site of an earlier edifice, founded in the Sth 
century, of which only the Camara Santa remains, The 
west front has a fine portico of ornamented arches between 
the two towers. Of these one, very richly adorned, has 
been completed, and is 284 feet high; the other, which is 
larger, does not as yet rise above the nave. The interior 
has some fine stained glass, but has been much disfigured 
with modern rococo additions. The Capilla del Rey Santo 
(Alphonso II., who died in Oviedo in 843) contains the 
remains of many successive princes of the house of Pelayo ; 
and the Camara Santa (dating from 802) preserves in an 
area the crucifix, sudarium, and other relics saved by Don 
Pelayo in his flight. The cathedral library has some 
curious old MSS., mostly from Toledo. On the Sierra de 
Naranco is the ancient Santa Maria de Naranco, originally 
built by Ramiro in 850 as a palace, and afterwards turned 
into a church. Higher up the hill is San Miguel de Lino, 
also of the 9th century ; and on the road to Gijon, about 
a mile outside the town, is the Santullano or church of St 
Julian, also of very early date. The modern town has the 
usual equipments in the way of hospitals, schools, theatre, 
easino, and the like; and in the neighbourhood are some 
pleasant paseos or promenades (San Francisco, Bombe, 
Jardin Botanico). The industries of the town include hat- 
making aud tanning, and there is also a manufactory of arms. 
The population of the ayuntamiento in 1877 was 34,460. 

Oviedo, founded in the reign of Fruela (762), became the fixed 
residence of the kings of the Asturias in the time of Alphonso the 
Chaste, and continued to beso until about 924, when the advancing 
reconquest led them to remove their capital to Leon. From that 
date the history of the city was comparatively uneventful. It was 
twice plundered during the war of 1ndependeuce—by Ney in 1809 
and by Bonnet in the following year. 

OVIEDO Y VALDEZ, Gonzato FERNANDEZ DE 
(1478-1557), an early historian of Spanish America, was 
born at Madrid, of noble Asturian descent, in 1478. He 
was brought up at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella as 
one of the pages of Prince John; in this capacity he was 
present at the surrender of Granada in 1492, and saw 
Columbus at Barcelona on his first return from America 
in 1493. In 1514 he was sent out to San Domingo as 
supervisor of the gold-smeltings. He only occasionally 
afterwards visited his native country and the American 
mainland. Among other oflices subsequently added to his 


| original appointment was that of historiographer of the 


Indies, in the discharge of which he produced, besides 
some unimportant chronicles, two large works of abiding 
interest and value— Za general y natural Historia de las 
Indias and Quineuagenas de los Notables de España. Ve 


! died at Valladolid in 1557. 
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The /listory of the Indies first appeared at Madrid in the form of a 
Sumario in 1526. Of the full work, consisting of fifty books, the 
first twenty-one were published at Seville in 1535 S transl. by 
Eden, 1555 ; Fr. transl. by Poleur, 1556). The whole has recently 
been published for the first time by the Madrid Royal Aeademy 
of llistory (4 vols. fol., 1851-55). 1t contains a large mass of 
valuable mformation, but written in a loose rambling moralizing 
style which makes it somewhat difficult to use. According to Las 
Casas, it is “as full of lies almost as pages," but the judgment of 
the humane eeclesiastie was, neeessarily perhaps, somewhat preju- 
diced, The Quineuagenas, devoted to reminiscences of the princi- 
pal eharacters who had figured in Spain during his lifetime, consists 
of a series of imaginary conversations full of gossip and curious 
anecdote of great interest to the student of history. Several MSS. 
are extant, but the work has never been printed, 


OWEGO, a post village and township of the United 
States, capital of Tioga county, New York, lies at the 
mouth of Owego Creek, on the north side of the Susque- 
hanna (here crossed by a bridge), 237 miles north- 
west of New York by the New York, Erie, and Western 
Railroad, which here connects with the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western and the Southern Central Rail- 
roads. The village, built at the foot of a considerable hill 
in the heart of a fine agricultural district, is a pleasant 
place with broad maple-shaded side-walks along its principal 
streets. Grist-mills, soap-works, marble-works, a piano 
factory, and carriage-works are among the industrial 
establishments, The population of the village was 4756 
in 1870 and 5525 in 1880; that of the whole township 
2442 and 9984 respectively. 

OWEN, Joun (Ovenus or Audoenus) (1560-1622), a 
writer of Latin epigrams, once very popular all over 
Europe, was of Welsh extraction, and was born at Armon, 
Caernarvonshire, in 1560. He was educated under Dr 
Bilson at Wykeham's School, Winchester, and afterwards 
studied at New College, Oxford, where he received a 
fellowship in 1584, and took the degree of bachelor of laws 
in 1590. "Throwing up his fellowship during the follow- 
ing year, he turned schoolmaster, and taught successively 
at Trylegh, near Monmouth, and at Warwick, where he 
was master of the free school founded by Henry VIII. 
He soon became distinguished for his perfect mastery of 
the Latin language, and for the humour, felicity, and 
point of his epigrams. As a writer of Latin verse he 
takes rank with Buchanan and Cowley. Those who, with 
Dryden, place the epigram “at the bottom of all poetry ” 
will not estimate Owen’s poetical genius very high; yet 
the Continental scholars and wits of the day used to call 
him “the British Martial.” “In one respect he was a 
true poet,” says a biographer; “namely, he was always 
poor" He was a staunch Protestant besides, and could 
not restst the temptation of turning his wit against Popery 
occasionally. This practice caused his book to be placed 
on the Znd»r Prohibitorius of the Roman Church in 1654, 
and, what was yet more serious, led a rich old uncle of the 
iiomau Catholic communion, from whom he had “great 
expectations," to eut the epigrammatist out of his will. 
When the poet died in 1622, his countryman and relative, 
shop Williams of Lincoln, had him buried at St Paul's 
Cathedral, London, where he erected a monument to his 
memory bearing an elegant epitaph in Latin. 

Owen's Epigrammata are divided into twelve books, of which 
the first four were published in 1606, and the rest at four different 
times. Owen frequently adapts and alters to his own purpose the 
lines of his predecessors in Latin verse, and one such borrowing 
has become celebrated as a quotation, thongh few know where it is 


fo be found. It is the first line of this epigram :— 
“Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis: 
Quo modo? fit semper tempore pejor homo." 
(Lib I. ad Edoardum Noel, eplg. 58.) 
This first line is altered from an epigram by Matthew Borbonius, 
one of a series of mottoes for various emperors, this one being for 
Lothaire I. 
“Omnia mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis: 
Illa vices quasdam res habet, il'a vices.” 
There are editions of the Eviyrammata by Elzevir and by Didot; 


the best is that edited hy Renouard (2 vols., Paris, 1795). Transla- 
tions into English, either in whole or in part, have been made by 
Vicars, 1619; by Peeke, in his Parnasst Puerperium, 1659 ; and 
by Harvey in 1677, which is the most complete. La Torre, the 
Spanish epigrammatist, owed much to Owen, and translated his 
works into Spanish in 1674. French translations of the best of 
Owen's epigrams have been published by A. L. Lebrun, 1709, and 
by Kérivalant, 1819. 


OWEN, Jons (1616-1683), theologian, was born of 
Puritan parents at Stadham in Oxfordshire in 1616. At 
twelve years of age he was admitted at Queen's College, 
Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 1632 and M.A. in 
1635. During these years he worked with such diligence 
that he allowed himself but four hours sleep a night, 
and damaged his health by this excessive labour. In 1637 
lie was driven from Oxford by his refusal to comply with 
the requirements of Laud's new statutes. Having taken 
orders shortly before, he became chaplain and tutor in the 
family of Sir Robert Dormer of Ascot in Oxfordshire. At 
the outbreak of the civil troubles he adopted Parliamentary 
principles, and thus lost both his place and the prospects 
of succeeding to his uncle’s fortune. For a while he lived 
in Charterhouse Yard, in great unsettlement of mind on 
religious questions, which was removed at length by a 
sermon which he aeeidently heard at St Michael's in Wood 
Street. 

His first publication, in 1642, The Display of Arminian- 
tsm, dedicated to the committee of religion, gained him the 
living of Fordham in Essex, from which a “scandalous 
minister" had been ejected. Here he was married, and 
by his marriage he had eleven children. 

Although he was thus formally united to Presbyterianism, 
Owen’s views were originally inclined to those of the Inde- 
pendents, and, as he aequainted himself more fully with 
the controversy, he beeame more resolved in that direction. 
He represented, in fact, that large class of persons who, 
falling away from Episeopacy, attached themselves to the 
very moderate form of Presbyterianism which obtained in 
England as being that which came first in their way. His 
views at this time are shown by his Duty of Pastors 
and People Distinguished. At Fordham he remained until 
1646, when, the old incumbent dying, the presentation 
lapsed to the patron, who gave it to some one else. He 
was now, however, coming into notice, for on April 29 
he preached before the Parliament. In this sermon, and 
still more in his Thoughts on Church Government, which 
he appended to it, his tendency to break away from 
Presbyterianism is displayed. 

The people of Coggeshall in Essex now invited him to 
become their pastor. Here he declared his change by 
founding a church on Congregational principles, and, in 
1647, by publishing Zs&col, as well as various works 
against Arminianism. le made the friendship of Fairfax 
while the latter was besieging Colchester, and urgently 
addressed the army there against religious persecution. 
He was chosen to preach to Parliament on the day after 
the execution of Charles, and succeeded in fulfilling his 
task without mentioning that event, and again on April 19, 
when he spake thus :—“The time shall come when the 
earth shall disclose her slain, and not the simplest heretie 
shall have his blood unrevenged ; neither shall any atone- 
ment or expiation be allowed for this blood, while a toe 
of the image, or a bone of the beast, is left unbroken.” 

He now became acquainted with Cromwell, who carried 
him off to Ireland in 1649 as his chaplain, that he might 
regulate the affairs of Trinity College; while there he began 
the first of his frequent controversies with Baxter by 
writing against the latter's Aphorisms of Justification. In 
1650 he accompanied Cromwell to Scotland, and returned 
to Coggeshallin 1651. In March Cromwell, as chancellor, 
gave him the deanery of Christ Church, and made him 
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vice-chancellor in September 1652. 
after Worcester, he preached the thanksgiving sermon 
before Parliament. In October 1653 he was one of 
several ministers whom Cromwell, probably to sound their 
views, summoned to a consultation as to church union. 
In December in the same year he had the honour of D.D. 
conferred upon him by his university. In the Parliament 
of 1654 he sat, but only for a short time, as member for 
Oxford university, and, with Baxter, was placed on the 
committee for settling the ** fundamentals" necessary for 
the toleration promised in the Instrument of Government. 
He was, too, one of the Triers, and appears to have 
behaved with kindness and moderation in that capacity. 
As vice-chancellor he acted with readiness and spirit when 
a general rising in the west seemed imminent in 1655; 
his adherence to Cromwell, however, was by no means 
slavish, for he drew up, at the request of Desborough 
and Pride, a petition against his receiving the kingship 
(see Ludlow's Memoirs, ed. 1751, p. 224). During the 
years 1654-58 his chief controversial works were Divina 
Justitia, The Perseverance of Saints (against Goodwin), and 
Vindicie Evangelice (against the Socinians). In 1658 he 
took a leading part in the conference which drew up the 
Savoy Declaration. 

Baxter declares that at the death of Cromwell Owen 
joined the Wallingford House party. This, though 
supported by the fact that under the Restoration he had 
among his congregation a large number of these officers, 
Owen himself utterly denied. He appears, however, to 
have assisted in the restoration of the Rump Parliament, 
and, when Monk began his march into England, Owen, in 
the name of the Independent churches, to whom Monk 
was supposed to belong, and who were keenly anxious as 
to his intentions, wrote to dissuade him from the enter- 
prise. 

In March 1660, the Presbyterian party being upper- 
most, Owen was deprived of his deanery, which was given 
back to Reynolds. He retired to Stadham, where he 
wrote various controversial and theological works, in 
especial the laborious Theologoumena Pantodapa, a history 
of the rise and progress of theology. In 1661 was 
published the celebrated Fiat Lux, a work in which the 
oneness and beauty of Roman Catholicism are contrasted 
with the confusion and multiplicity of Protestant sects. 
At Clarendon’s request Owen answered this in 1662 in his 
Animadversions ; and this led of course to a prolonged 
controversy. Clarendon now offered Owen perferment if 
he would conform. Ovwen’s condition for making terms 
was liberty to all who agree in doctrine with the Church 
of England ; nothing therefore came of the negotiation. 

In 1663 he was invited by the Congregational churches 
in Boston, New England, to become their minister, but 
declined. The Conventicle and Five Mile Acts soon 
drove him to London; and in 1666, after the Fire, he, as 
did other leading Nonconformist ministers, fitted up a room 
for public service and gathered a congregation, composed 
chiefly of the old Commonwealth officers. Meanwhile he 
was incessantly writing; and in 1667 he published his 
Catechism, which led to a proposal from Baxter for union. 
Various papers passed, and after a year the attempt was 
closed by the following laconical note from Owen: “I am 
still a well-wisher to these mathematics.” It was now, 
too, that he published the first part of his vast work upon 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

In 1669 Owen wrote a spirited remonstrance to the 
Congregationalists in New England, who, under the influ- 
ence of Presbyterianism, had shown themselves perse- 
cutors At home, too, he was busy in the same cause. 
In 1670 Parker attacked the Nonconformists in his own 
style of clumsy intolerance. Owen answered him; Parker 
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repeated his attack ; Marvell wrote The Rehearsal Trans- 
| prosed ; and Parker is remembered by this alone. 

At the revival of the Conventicle Acts in 1670, Owen 
was appointed to draw up a paper of reasons which was 
submitted to the House of Lords in protest. In this or the 
following year Harvard university invited him to become 
their president; he received similar invitations from some 

| of the Dutch universities. 

When Charles issued his Declaration of Indulgence in 
1672, Owen drew up an address of thanks. This indulg- 
ence gave the dissenters an opportunity for increasing their 
churches and services, and Owen was one of the fir:t 
preachers at the weekly lectures which the Independents 
and Presbyterians jointly held in Plummer’s Hall. He 
was held in high respect by a large number of the nobility 
(one of the many things which point to the fact that 
Congregationalism was by no means the creed of the poor 
and insignificant), and during 1674 both Charles and James 
held prolonged conversations with him in which they assured 
him of their good wishes to the dissenters. Charles gave 
him 1000 guineas to relieve those upon whom the severe 
laws had chiefly pressed. In 1674 Owen was attacked by 
one Dr Sherlock, whom he easily vanquished, and from this 
time until 1680 he was engaged upon his ministry and the 
writing of religious works. In 1680, however, Stillingfleet 
having on May 11 preached his sermon on “The Mischief 
of Separation," Owen defended the Nonconformists from 
the charge of schism in his Brief Vindication. Baxter 
and Howe also answered Stillingfleet, who replied in 74e 
Unreasonableness of Separation. Owen again answered 
this, and then left the controversy to a swarm of eager 
combatants. From this time to his death he was occupied 
with continual writing, disturbed only by an absurd charge 
of being concerned in the Rye House Plot. His most 
important work was his Z'reatise on Evangelical Churches, 
in which were contained his latest views regarding chureh 
government. During his life he issued more than eighty 
separate publications, many of them of great size. Of 
these a list may be found in Orme’s Memoirs of Owen. 
For som» years before his death Owen had suffered greatly 
from stone and asthma. He died quietly, though after 
great pain, at Ealing, on August 24, 1683, and was buried 
on September 4th in Bunhill Fields, being followed to the 
grave by a large procession of persons of distinction. “ln 
younger age a most comely and majestic form ; but in the 
latter stages of life, depressed by constant infirmities, 
emaciated with frequent diseases, and above all crushed 
under the weight of intense and unremitting studies, it 
became an incommodious mansion for the vigorous exer- 
tions of the spirit in the service of its God." 

For engraved portraits of Owen see first edition of Palmers Non- 
conformisis’ Memorial and Vertue’s Sermons and Tracts, 1721. 
The chief authorities for the life are Owen's Works ; Orme's Memoirs 
of Owen ; Wood's Atheng Oxonicuses ; Baxter's Life; Neal's History 
of the Puritans; Edwards's Gungrana ; and the various histories 
of the Independents. (DEA) 

OWEN, Roperr (1771-1858), philanthropist, and 
founder of English socialism, was born at the village of 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire, in North Wales. His father 
had a small business in Newtown as saddler and ironmonger, 
and there young Owen received all his school education, 
which terminated at the age of nine. At ten he went to 
Stamford, where he served in a draper's shop for three or 
four years, and, after a short experience of work in a 
London shop, removed to Manchester. llis success at 
Manchester was very rapid. When only nineteen years of 
age he became manager of a cotton mill, in which five 
hundred people were employed, and by his administrative 
intelligence, energy, industry, and steadiness soon made it 
one of the very best establishments of the kind in Great 
Britain. In this factory Owen used the first bags of 
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American sea-island cotton ever imported into the country; 
it was the first cotton obtained from the Southern States 
of America. Owen also made remarkable improvement in 
the quality of the cotton spun; and indeed there is no 
reason to doubt that at this early age he was the first 
eotton-spinner in England, a position entirely due to his 
own capacity and knowledge of the trade, as he had found 
the mill in no well-ordered condition, and was left to 
organize it entirely on his own responsibility. Owen had 
become manager and one of the partners of the Chorlton 
Twist Company at Manchester, when he made his first 
acquaintance with the scene of his future philanthropic 
efforts at New Lanark. During a visit to Glasgow he had 
fallen in love with the daughter of the proprietor of the 
New Lanark mills, Mr Dale. Owen induced his partners 
to purchase New Lanark; and after his marriage with 
Miss Dale he settled there, as manager and part owner 
of the mills (1800). Encouraged by his great success in 
the managenient of cotton factories in Manchester, he had 
already formed the intention of conducting New Lanark 
on higher principles than the current commercial ones. 
The factory of New Lanark had been started in 1784 
by Dale and Arkwright, the water-power afforded by the 
falls of the Clyde being the great attraetion. Connected 
with the mills were about two thousand people, five 
hundred of whom were children, brought, most of them, at 
the age of five or six from the poorhouses and charities 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow. The children especially had 
been well treated by Dale, but the general condition of the 
people was very unsatisfactory. Many of them were the 
lowest of the population, the respectable country people 
refusing to submit to the long hours and demoralizing 
drudgery of the factories; theft, drunkenness, and other 
vices were common ; education and sanitation were alike 
neglected ; most families lived only in one room. It was 
this population, thus committed to his care, which Owen 
now sct himself to elevate and ameliorate. He greatly 
improved their houses, and by the unsparing and bene- 
volent exertion of his personal iufluence trained them to 
habits of order, cleanliness, and thrift.. He opened a store, 
where the people could buy goods of the soundest quality 
at little more than cost price; and the sale of drink was 
placed under the strictest supervision. His greatest 
success, however, was in the education of the young, to 
which he devoted special attention. He was the founder 
of infant schools in Great Britain; and, though he was 
anticipated by Continental reformers, he secms to have 
been led to institute them by his own views of what 
education ought to be, and without hint from abroad. In 
all these plans Owen obtained the most gratifying success. 
Though at first regarded with suspicion as a stranger, he 
soon won the confidence of his people. The inills con- 
tinued to be a great commercial suecess, but it is needless 
to say that some of Owen’s schemes involved considerable 
expeuse, which was displeasing to his partners, Tired at 
last of the restrictions imposed on him by men who wished 
to conduct the business on the ordinary principles, Owen 
formed à new firm, who, content with 5 per cent. of 
return for their capital, were ready to give freer scope to 
his philanthropy (1813). In this firm Jeremy Dentham 
and the well-known Quaker, William Allen, were partners. 
In the same year Owen first appeared as an author of 
essays, in which he expounded the principles on which his 
system of educational philanthropy was based. From an 
early age he had lost all belief in the prevailing forms of 
religion, and had thought out a creed for himself, which 
he considered an entirely new and original discovery. The 
chief points in this philosophy were that man's character 
is made not by him but for him ; that it has been formed 
by cireumstanees over which he had no control; that he 
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is not a proper subjeet either of praise or blame,—these 
principles leading up to the practical conclusion that the 
great secret in the right formation of man’s character is to 
place him under the proper influences—physieal, moral, and 
social—from his earliest years. These principles—of the 
irresponsibility of man and of the effect of early influences— 
are the keynote of Owen’s whole system of education and 
social amelioration. As we have said, they are embodied 
in his first work, A New View of Society, or Essays on 
the Principle of the Formation of the Human Character, 
the first of these essays (there are four in all) being 
published in 1813. It is needless to say that Owen’s new 
views theoretically belong to a very old system of 
philosophy, and that his originality is to be found only 
in his benevolent application of them. For the next few 
years Owen’s work at New Lanark continued to have a 
national and even a European significance. His schemes 
for the education of his workpeople attained to something 
like completion on the opening of the institution at New 
Lanark in 1816. He was a zealous supporter of the 
factory legislation resulting in the Act of 1819, which, 
however, greatly disappointed him. He had interviews 
and cominunications with the leading members of Govern- 
ment, including the premier, Lord Liverpool, and with 
many of the rulers and leading statesmen of the Continent. 
New Lanark itself became a much-frequented place of 
pilgrimage for social reformers, statesmen, and royal 
personages, including Nicholas, afterwards emperor of 
Russia. According to the unanimous testimony of all who 
visited it, the results achieved by Owen were singularly 
good. The manners of the children, brought up under 
his system, were beautifully graceful, genial, and uncon- 
strained; health, plenty, and contentment prevailed ; 
drunkenness was almost unknown, and illegitimacy was 
extremely rare. The most perfect good feeling subsisted 
between Owen and his workpeople, and all the operations 
of the mill proceeded with the utmost smoothness and regu- 
larity; and the business wasa great commercial success. 
Hitherto Owen’s work had been that of a philanthropist, 
whose great distinction was the originality and unwearying 
unselfishness of his methods. llis first departure in 
socialism took place in 1817, and was embodied in a report 
communicated to the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Poor Law. The general misery and stagnation of 
trade consequent on the termination of the great war was 
engrossing the attention of the country. After clearly 
tracing the special causes connected with the war which 
| had led to such a deplorable state of things, Owen pointed 
out that the permanent cause of distress was to be found 
in the competition of human labour with machinery, and 
that the only effective remedy was the united action of 
men, and the subordination of machinery. His proposals 
for the treatment of pauperism were based on these 
principles. He recommended that communities of about 
twelve hundred persons each should be settled on quanti- 
ties of land of from 1000 to 1500 acres, all living in one 
large building in the form of a square, with publie kitchen 
and mess-rooms. Each family should have its own private 
apartments, and the entire care of the children till the 
age of three, after which they should be brought up by the 
community, their parents having access to them at meals 
and all other proper times. These communities might be 
established by individuals, by parishes, by counties, or by 
| the state; in every case there should be effective supervision 
_ by duly qualified persons. Work, and the enjoyment of its 
| results, should be in common. The size of his community 
was no doubt partly suggested by his village of New 
Lanark; and he soon proceeded to advocate such a scheme 
as the best form for the reorganization of society in general. 
In its fully developed form—and it cannot be said to have 
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changed much during Owen’s lifetime—it was as follows. 
He considered an association of from 500 to 3000 as the 
fit number for a good working community. While mainly 
agricultural, it should possess all the best machinery, 
should offer every variety of employment, and should, as 
far as possible, be self-contained. ‘ As these townships,” 
as he also called them, “should increase in number, unions 
af them federatively united shall be formed in circles of 
tens, hundreds, and thousands,” till they should embrace 
the whole world in a common interest. 

His plans for the cure of pauperism were received 
with great favour. Zhe Times and The Morning Post 
and many of the leading men of the country countenanced 
them; one of his most steadfast friends was the duke of 
Kent, father of Queen Victoria. He had indeed gained 
the ear of the country,and had the prospect before him 
of a great career as a social reformer, when he went out 
of his way at a large meeting in London to declare his 
hostility to all the received forms of religion. After this 
defiance to the religious sentiment of the country, Owen's 
theories were in the popular mind associated with infi- 
delity, and were henceforward suspected and diseredited., 
Owens own confidence, however, remained unshaken: 
and he was anxious that his scheme for establishing a 
community should be tested. At last, in 1825, such an 
experiment was attempted under the direction of his 
disciple, Abram Combe, at Orbiston near Glasgow; and in 
the same year Owen himself commenced another at New 
Harmony in Indiana, America. After a trial of about 
two years both failed completely. Neither of them was a 
pauper experiment ; but it must be said that the members 
were of the most motley description, many worthy people 
of the highest aims being mixed with vagrants, adventurers, 
and crotchety, wrong-headed enthusiasts. After a long 
period of friction with William Allen and some of his other 
partners, Owen resigned all connexion with New Lanark 
in 1828. On his return from America he made London 
the centre of his activity. Most of his means having been 
sunk in the New Harmony experiment, he was no longer 
a flourishing capitalist, but the head of a vigorous pro- 
paganda, in which socialism and secularism were combined. 
One of the most interesting features of the movement at 
this period was the establishment in 1832 of an equitable 
labour exchange system, in which exchange was effected 
by means of labour notes, the usual means of exchange 
and the usual middlemen being alike superseded. The 
word “socialism” first became current in tbe discussions 
of the Association of all Classes of all Nations, formed by 
Owen in 1835. During these years also his secularistic 
teaching gained such influence among the working classes 
as to give occasion for the statement in the Westminster 
Review (1839) that his principles were the actual creed 
of a great portion of them. His views on marriage, which 
were certainly lax, gave just ground for offence. At this 
period some more communistie experiments were made, 
of which the most important were that at Ralahine, in 
the county of Clare, Ireland, and that at Tytherly in 
Hampshire. It is admitted that the former (1831) was 
a remarkable success for three and a half years, till the 
proprietor, having ruined himself by gambling, was obliged 
to sell out. Tytherly, begun in 1839, was an absolute 
failure. By 1846 the only permanent result of Owen's 
agitation, so zealously carried on by public meetings, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and oceasional treatises, was the 
co-operative movement, and for the time even that seemed 
to have utterly collapsed. In his later years Owen 
became a firm believer in spiritualism. He died at his 
native town at the age of eighty-seven. 


The exposition and eritieism of Oweu's socialism and of his 
socialistic experiments belong to the general subject (see SocraL- 
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ism). Robert Owen was essentially a pioneer, whose work and 
influence it would be unjust to measure by their tangible results. 
Apart from his socialistie theories, it should, nevertheless, be 
remembered that he was one of the foremost and most energetic 
promoters of many movements of acknowledged and enduring 
usefulness. Me was the founder of infant schools in England; he 
was the first to introduce reasonably short hours into factory 
labour, and zealously promoted factory legislation--one of the 
most needed and most beneficial reforms of the century; and he 
was the real founder of the co-operative movement. In general 
edueation, in sanitary reform, and in his sound and humanitarian 
views of common life, he was far in advance of his time. Still 
he had many serious faults; all that was qnixotie, crude, and 
superfieial in his views became more prominent in his later en ; 
and by the extravagance of his advocacy of them he did vital 
injury to the cause he had at heart. In his personal eharaeter 
he was without reproach—frank, benevolent, and straightforward 
to a fault; and he pursued the altruistic schemes in which he 
spent all his means with more carnestuess than most men devote 
to the accumulation of a fortune. 

Of R. Owen's numerous works in exposition of his system, the most important 
are the New View of Soctety, already mentioned; the Report communicated to 
the Committee on the Poor Law; the Book of the New Moral World; aud 
Revolution tn the Mind and Practice of the Human Race. See Lise of Robert 
Owen written by himself, London, 1857, and Threading my Way, Twenty-seven Years 
of Autobiography by Robeit Dale Owen, his son, London, 1874. There are also 
Lives of Owen by A. J. Booth (London, 1869) and by W. L. Sargant (London, 
1860). For works of a more general eharacter see G. J. Holyoake, Z/istory of 
Co-operation in England, London, 1875; Reybaud, Etudes sur les réformateurs 
modernes, Paris, 1856; Adolf Held, Zwet Bücher zur socialen Geschichte Englands, 
Leipsie, 1881. (T. K.) 


OWENSBOROUGH, a city of the United States, 
capital of Daviess county, Kentucky, on the Ohio, 160 
miles below Louisville. It engages extensively in the 
manufacture of whisky and the curing of tobacco, and has 
waggon factories, flour mills, and foundries. The popula- 
tion, 6231 in 1880, exceeded 11,000 in 1883. 

OWL, the Anglo-Saxon Úle, Swedish Uggla, and German 
Fule—allallied tothe Latin Ulula, and evidently of imita- 
tive origin—the general English name for every nocturnal 
Jird-of-prey,! of which group nearly two hundred species 
have been recognized. The Owls form a very natural assem- 
blage, and one about the limits of which no doubt has for a 
long while existed. Placed by nearly all systematists for 
many years as a Family of the Order Accipitres (or what- 
ever may have been the equivalent term used by the 
particular taxonomers), there has been of late a disposition 
to regard them as forming a group of higher rank. On 
many accounts it is plain that they differ from the ordinary 
diurnal Birds-of-prey, more than the latter do among 
themselves; and, though in some respects Owls have a 
superficial likeness to the Goatsuckrrs (vol. x. p. 711), 
and a resemblance more deeply seated to the GuacHAro 
(vol. xi. p. 227), even the last has not been made out to 
have any strong aflinity to them. A good deal is therefore 
to be said for the opinion which would regard the Owls as 
forming an independent Order, or at any rate Sub-order, 
Striges. Whatever be the position assigned to the group, 
its subdivision has always been a fruitful matter of discus- 
sion, owing to the great resemblance obtaining among all 
its members, and the existence of safe characters for its 
division has only lately been at all generally recognized. 
By the older naturalists, it is true, Owls were divided, as 
was first done by Willughby, into two sections—one in 
which all the species exhibit tufts of feathers on the head, 
the so-called “ ears ” or “horns,” and the second in which 
the head is not tufted. The artificial and therefore 
untrustworthy nature of this distinction was shewn by 
Isidore Geoffroy St-Hilaire (Ann. Se. Naturelles, xxi. pp. 
191-203) in 1830; but he did not do much good in the 


1 The poverty of the English language—generally so rich in 
synonyms—is here very remarkable. Though four well-known if not 
common species of Owls are native to Britain, to say nothing of half 
a dozen others which oeeur with greater or less frequeney, none of 
them has ever aequired an absolutely individual name, and various 
prefixes have to be used to distinguish them. In Greece and Italy, 
Germany and Franee, almost each indigenous species has had its own 
particular designation in the vulgar tongue. The English Owlet or 
Howlet is of course a simple diminutive only. 
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arrangement of the Owls which he then proposed ; and it 
was hardly until the publication ten years later of Nitzsch’s 
Pterylographie that rational grounds on which to base a 
division of the Owls were adduced. It then became 
manifest that two very distinct types of pterylosis existed 
in the group, and further it appeared that certain differ- 
ences, already partly shewn by Berthold (Beitr. zur 
Anatomie, pp. 166, 167), of sternal structure coincided 
with the pterylological distinctions. By degrees other 
significant differences were pointed out, till, as summed 
up by Prof. Alphonse Milne-Edwards (Ois. foss. de la 
France, ii. pp. 474-492), there could no longer be any 
doubt that the bird known in England as the Sereech-Owl 
or Barn-Owl, with its allies, formed a section which should 
be most justifiably separated from all the others of the 
group then known. Space is here wanting to state 
particularly the pterylological distinetions which will be 
found described at length in Nitzsch’s classical work 
(English translation, pp. 70, 71), and even the chief osteo- 
logical distinetions must be only briefly mentioned. These 
consist in the Screech-Owl section wanting any manubrial 
process in front of the sternum, which has its broad keel 
joined to the clavieles united as a furcula, while posteriorly 
it presents an unbroken outline. In the other section, 
of which the bird known in England as the Tawny or 
Brown Owl is the type, there is a manubrial process; the 
furcula, far from being joined to the keel of the sternum, 
often consists but of two stylets which do not even meet 
one another; and the posterior margin of the sternum pre- 
sents two pairs of projections, one pair on each side, with 
corresponding fissures between them. Furthermore the 
Owls of the same section shew another peculiarity in 
the bone usually called the tarsus. This is a bony ring 
or loop bridging the channel in which lies the common 
extensor tendon of the toes—which does not appear in the 
Sereech-Owl section any more than in the majority of 
birds. The subsequent examination by M. Milne-Edwards 
(Nouv. Arch. du Muséum, ser. 2, i. pp. 185-200) of the 
skeleton of an Owl known as Phodilus (more correctly 
Photodilus) badius, hitherto attached to the Sereech-Owl 
section, shews that, though in most of its osteological 
characters it must be referred to the Tawny Owl section, 
in several of the particulars mentioned above it resembles 
the Sereech-Owls, and therefore we are bound to deem 
it à connecting link between them. The pterylological 
characters of Photodilus seem not to have been investigated, 
but it is found to want the singular bony tarsal loop, as 
well as the manubrial process, while its elavieles are not 
united into a furcula and do not meet the keel, and the 
posterior margin of the sternum has processes and fissures 
like those of the Tawny Owl section. Photodilus having 
thus to be removed from the Sereech-Owl section, Prof. 
Milne-Edwards has been able to replace it by à new form 
Heliodilus from Madagascar, described at length by him 
in M. Grandidier's great work on the natural history of 
that island (Oiseaux, i. pp. 113-118). The unexpected 
results thus obtained preach caution in regard to the 
classification of other Owls, and add to the misgivings 
that every honest ornithologist must feel as to former 
attempts to methodize the whole group—misgivings that 
had already arisen from the great diversity of opinion 
displayed by previous classifiers, no two of whom seem 
able to agree. Moreover, the diffieulties which beset the 
study of the Owls are not limited to their respective 
relations, but extend to their scientific terminology, which 
has long been in a state so bewildering that nothing but 
the strictest adherence to the very letter of the laws of 
nomenclature, which are approved in principle by all but 
an insignificant number of naturalists, can clear up the 
confusion into which the matter has been thrown by heed- 


less or ignorant writers—some of those who are in general 
most careful to avoid error being not wholly free from 
blame in this respect. 

A few words are therefore here needed on this most 
unprofitable subject. Under the generic term Strix 
Linnzus placed all the Owls known to him; but Brisson 
most justifiably divided that genus, and in so doing fixed 
upon the S. stridula—the aforesaid Tawny Owl—as its 
type, while under the name of Asto he established a second 
genus, of which his contemporary's 5. otus, afterwards to 
be mentioned, is the type. Some years later Savigny, 
who had very peculiar notions on nomenclature, disregard- 
ing the act of Brisson, chose to regard the Linnean 5$. 
flammea —the Sereech-Owl before spoken of—as the type 
of the genus Strix, which genus he further dissevered, and 
his example was largely followed until Fleming gave to 
the Screech-Owl the generic name of Aluco,? by which it 
had been known for more than three hundred years, and 
reserved Strix for the Tawny Owl. He thus anticipated 
Nitzsch, whose editor was probably unacquainted with 
this fact when he allowed the name J/ybris to be conferred 
on the Sereech-Owl. No doubt inconvenience is caused 
by changing any general practice; but, as will have been 
seen, the practice was not universal and such inconveni- 
ence as may arise is not chargeable on those who abide by 
the law, as it is intended in this article to do. The reader 
is therefore warned that the word Strix will be here used 
in what is believed to be the legitimate way, for the genus 
containing the Strix stridula of Linnzeus, while Aluco is 
retained for that including the S. flammea of the same 
naturalist. 

Except the two main divisions already mentioned, any 
further arrangement of the Owls must at present be 
deemed tentative, for the ordinary external characters, to 
which most systematists trust, are useless if not mislead- 
ing.? Several systematizers have tried to draw characters 
from the orifice of the ear, and the parts about it; but 
hitherto these have not been sufficiently studied to make the 
attempts very successful. If it be true that the predomin- 
ant organ in any group of animals furnishes for that group 
the best distinetive characters, we may have some hope of 
future attempts in this direction,* for we know that few 
birds have the sense of hearing so highly developed as the 
Owls, and also that the external ear varies considerably 1n 
form in several of the genera which have been examined. 
Thus in Surnia, the Hawk-Owl, and in Myctea, the Snowy 
Owl, the external ear is simple in form, and, though pro- 
portionally larger than in most birds, it possesses no very 
remarkable peculiarities, —a fact which may be correlated 
with the diurnal habits of these Owls— natives of the far 
north, where the summer is a season of constant daylight, 
and to effect the capture of prey the eyes are perhaps more 
employed than the cars. In Bubo, the Eagle-Owl, though 
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l [t has been dealt with at greater length in The Ibis for 1876 
(pp. 94-105). 

2 The word seems to have been the invention of Gaza, the trans- 
lator of Aristotle, in 1503, and is the Latinized form of the Italian 
A llocco. 

3 It is very much to be regretted that a very interesting form of 
Owl, Sceloglaux albifacies, peculiar to New Zealand, should be rapidly 
becoming extinct, without any effort, so far as is known, being made 
to ascertain its affinities. Jt would seem to belong to the Strigine 
section, and is remarkable for its very massive clavicles, that unite by 
a kind of false joint, which in some examples may possibly be wholly 
aneylosed, in the median line. 

4 This hope is strengthened by the very praiseworthy essay on the 
Owls of Norway by Herr Collett in the Forhandlinger of Christiania 
for 1881. 

5 But this hypothesis must not be too strongly urged; for in 
Carine, a more southern form of nocturnal (or at least erepuseular) 
habits, the external ear is perhaps even more normal. Of course by 
the ear the real organ of hearing is here meant, not the tuft of 
feathers often so called in speaking of Owls. 
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certainly more nocturnal in habit, the external ear, how- 
ever, has no very remarkable development of coneh, which 
may perhaps be accounted for by the ordinary prey of the 
bird being the larger rodents, that from their size are more 
readily seen, and henee the growth of the bird's auditory 
organs has not been much stimulated. In Strix (as the 
name is here used), a form depending greatly on its sense 
of hearing for the capture of its prey, the ear-eonch is 
much enlarged, and it has, moreover, an elevated flap or 
operculum. In Asio, containing the Long-eared and 
Short-eared Owls of Europe, Asia, and America, the conch 
is enormously exaggerated, extending in a semicireular 
direction from the base of the lower mandible to above 
the iniddle of the eye, and is furnished in its whole length 
with an opereulum.! But what is more extraordinary in 
this genus is that the entranee to the ear is asymmetrical— 
the orifice on one side opening downwards and on the 
other upwards. This eurious adaptation is carried still 
further in the genus yctala, containing two or three 
small species of the Northern hemisphere, in whieh the 
asymmetry that in Asto is only skin-deep extends, in a 
manner very surprising, to several of the bones of the 
head, as may be seen in the Zoological Soeiety's Proceed- 
ings (1871, pp. 739-743), and in the large series of figures 
given by Messrs Baird, Brewer and Ridgway (V. Am. 
Birds, iii. pp. 97-102). 

Among Owls are found birds which vary iu length 
from 5 inches—as Glaucidium cobanense, whieh is therefore 
much smaller than a Skylark—to more than 2 feet, a size 
that is attained by many species. Their plumage, none of 
the feathers of which possesses an aftershaft, is of the 
softest kind, rendering their flight almost noiseless. But 
one of the most charaeteristie features of this whole group 
is the ruff, eonsisting of several rows of small and much- 
eurved feathers with stiff shafts—originating from a fold 
of the skin, which begins on each side of the base of the 
beak, runs above the eyes, and passing downwards round 
and behind the ears turns forward, and ends at the chin— 
and serving to support the longer feathers of the “ disk ” 
or space immediately around tbe eyes, which extend over 
it. A considerable number of species of Owls, belonging 


to various genera, and natives of countries most widely | 


separated, are remarkable for exhibiting two phases of 
coloration—one in which the prevalent browns have a more 
or less rusty-red tinge, and the other in which they incline 
to grey. Another characteristie of nearly all Owls is the 
reversible property of their outer toes, whieh are not 
unfrequently turned at the bird’s pleasure quite back- 
wards. Many forms have the legs and toes thiekly clothed 
to the very claws; others have the toes, and even the 
tarsi, bare, or only sparsely beset by bristles. Among 
the bare-legged Owls those of the Indian Ketupa are eon- 
spieuous, and this feature is usually eorrelated with their 
fish-eatching habits; but certainly other Owls that are not 
known to eateh fish present muel the same character. 
Among the multitude of Owls there is only room here to make 
further mention of a few of the more interesting. First must be 
noticed the Tawny Owl—the Strix stridula of Linnzus, the type, as 
has been above said, of the whole group, and espeeially of the Strigine 
section as here understood. This is the Syrnium aluco of some 
authors, the Chat-huant of the French, the speeies whose tremulous 
hooting "tu-whit, to-who," has been celebrated by Shakespear, 
and, as well as the plaintive eall, “keewick,” of the young after 
leaving the nest, will be familiar sounds to many readers, for the 
bird is very generally distributed throughout most parts of Europe, 
extending its range through Asia Minor to Palestine, and also to 
Barbery—but not belonging to the Ethiopian Region or to the 
eastern half of the Palwarctic. It is the largest of the species 
indigenous to Britain, and is strietly a woodland bird, only occa- 
sionally choosing any other place for its nest than a hollow tree. 
Its food consists almost entirely of small mammals, chiefly rodents; 


1 Figures of these different forms are given by Macgillivray (Brit. 
Birds, ii. pp. 396, 403, and 427). 
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but, though on this account most deserving of protection from all 
classes, it is subject to the stupid persecution of the ignorant, and 
is rapidly declining iu numbers.? Its nearest allies in North 
America are the S. nebulosa, with some kindred forms, one of which, 
the 5. occidentalis of California and Arizona, is figured below; but 
none of them seem to have the “ merry note” that is uttered by the 


Fia. 1.— Strix occidentalis. 


European species. Common to the most northerly forest-tracts of 
both continents (for, though a slight diflerence of coloration is 
observable between Ameriean examples and those from the Old 
World, it is impossible to consider it specifie) is the much larger 
S. cinerea or Ñ. lapponica, whose iron-grey plumage, delicately 
mottled with dark brown, and the concentrie cireles of its facial 
disks make it one of the most remarkable of the group. Then 
may be noticed the genus Zubo- containing several species which 
from their size are usually known as Eagle-Owls Here the 
Nearctic and Pakearctie forms are sullieiently distinet—the latter, 
B. ignavus, the Duc or Grand Duc of the French, ranging over 
the whole of Europe and Asia north of the Himalayas, while the 
former, B. virginianus, extends over the whole of North America. 
A contrast to the generally sombre colour of these birds is shown 
by the Snowy Owl, Nyctea scandinea, a cireumpolar species, and 
the only one of its genus, which disdains the shelter of forests and 
braves the most rigorous aretie climate, though compelled to 
migrate southward in winter when no sustenance is left for it. 
Its large size and white plumage, more or less mottled with black, 
distinguish this from every other Owl Then may he mentioned 
the birds commonly known in English as “Horned” Owls—the 
Hibous of the French, belonging to the genus sio. One, A. otus 
(the Otus vulgaris of some authors), inhabits woods, aud, distin- 


| guished by its long tufts, usually borne erected, would seem to be 


common to both America and Europe—though experts profess 
their ability to distinguish between examples from each country. 
Another species, A. accipitrinus (the Otus brachyotus of many 
authors), has much shorter tufts on its head, and they are frequently 
carried depressed so as to eseape observation. This is the “ Wood- 
coek-Owl” of English sportsmen, for, though a good many are bred 
in Great Britain, the majority arrive in autumn from Seandinavia, 
just about the time that the immigration of Woodcocks oecurs. 
This species frequents heaths, moors, and the open country gene- 
rally, to the exclusion of woods, and has au enormous geographieal 
range, including not only all Europe, North Africa, and northern 
Asia, but the whole of America,—reaching also to the Falklands, 
the Galapagos, and the Sandwich Islands,—for the attempt to 


2 All Owls have the habit of casting up the indigestible parts of 
the food swallowed in the form of pellets, whieh may often be found 
in abundance under the Owl-roost, and reveal without any manner of 
doubt what the prey of the birds has been. The result in nearly 
every ease shows the enormous service they render to man in destroy- 
ing rats and mice. Details of many observations to this effect ae 
recorded in the Bericht über die XIV. Versammlung der Deutschen 
Ornithologen-Gesellschaft (pp. 30-94). 

3 This species bears confinement very well, ad propagates freely 
therein. To it belong the historie Owls of Arundel Castle. 
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separate specifically examples from those localities only shews that 
they possess more or less well-defined local races. Commonly 
placed near 44520, but whether really akin to it cannot be stated, is 
the genus Scops, of which nearly forty species, coming from 
different parts of the world, have been described; but this number 
should probably be reduced by one half. 'lhe type of the genus, 
S. giu, the Petit Due of the French, is a well-known bird in the 
south of Europe, about as big as a Thrush, with very delicately 
pencilled plumage, occasionally visiting Britain, emigrating in 
antumn across the Mediterranean, and ranging very far to the 
eastward. Further southward, both in Asia and Africa, it is 
represented by other species of very similar size, and in the eastern 
part of North America by S. asio, of which there is a tolerably 
distinct western form, S. bennéeotti, besides several local races. S. 
asio is one of the Owls that especially exhibits the dimorphism of 
coloration above mentioned, and it was long before the true state 
of the case was nnderstood. At first the two forms were thought 
to be distinct, and then for some time the belief obtained that the 
ruddy birds were the young of the greyer form which was called 
S. nevia; but now the * Red Owl” and the “Mottled Owl” of the 
older American ornithologists are known to be one species.! One 
of the most remarkable of American Owls is Speotyto cunicularia, 
the bird that in the northern part of the continent inhabits the 
burrows of the prairie dog, and in the southern those of the 
biscacha, where the latter oecurs—making holes for itself, says 
Darwin, where that is not the case, —rattlesnakes being often also 
joint tenants of the same abodes. The odd association of these 
animals, interesting as it is, cannot here be more than noticed, for 
a few words must be said, ere we leave the Owls of this section, on 
the species which has associations of a very different kind—the 
bird of Pallas Athene, the emblem of the city to which science and 
art were so welcome. There can be no doubt, from the many 
representations on coins and sculptures, as to their subject being 
the Carine noctua of modern ornithologists, but those who know 
the grotesque actions and ludierous expression of this veritable 
buffoon of birds can never cease to wonder at its having been 
seriously selected as the symbol of learning, and can hardly divest 
themselves of a suspicion that the choiee must have been made in 
the spirit of sarcasm. This Little Owl (for that is its only name 
—-though it is not even the smallest that appears in England), the 
Chevéche of the French, is spread throughout the greater part of 
Europe, but it is not a native of Britain. It has a congener in 
C. brama, a bird well known to all residents in India. 

Finally, we have Owls of the second section, those allied to the 
Screech-Owl, Aluco flammeus, the Effraic? of the French. This, 


Fig, 2. — Aluco slime us, 


with its discordant scream, its snoring, and its hissing, is far too 
well known to need description, for it is one of the most widely- 
spread of birds, and is the Owl that has the greatest geographical 
range, ir habiti: g almost every country in the world,—Sweden and 
Norway, Amcrica north of lat. 45°, and New Zealand being the 
principal exceptions. It varies, however, not inconsiderably, both 
in size and intensity of colour, and several ornitholegists have tried 


! See the remarks of Mr Ridgway in the work before quoted 
(B. N. America, iii. pp. 9, 10), where also response is made to the 
observations of Mr Allen in the Harvard Budletin (ii. pp. 338, 339). 

? Through the dialectic forms Fresaie and Presaie, the origin of the 
word is easily traced to the Latin præsaga—a bird of bad omen; but 
it has also been confounded with Or/raie, a name of the OsrnEY (vide 
supra, p. 56). 


to found on these variations more than half a dozen distinct species. 
Some, if not most of thein, seem, however, hardly worthy to be 
considered geographieal races, for their differences do not always 
depend on locality. Mr Sharpe, with much labour and in great 
detail, has given his reasons (Cat. D. Brit. Museum, ii. pp. 
291-309 ; and Ornith, Miscellany, i. pp. 269-298; ii. pp. 1-21) 
for acknowledging four “subspecies” of 4. flammeus, as well as 
five other species. Of these last, A. tenebricosus is peculiar to 
Australia, while 4. nove-hollundie inhabits also New Guinea, and 
has a “subspecies,” 2f. castanops, found only in Tasmania; a third, 
4l. candidus, has a wide range from Fiji and northern Australia 
through the Philippines and Formosa to China, Burmah, and 
India; a fourth, 4. capensis, is peculiar to South Africa; while 
Al. thomensis is said to be confined to the African island of St 
Thomas. To these may perhaps have to be added a species from 
New Britain, described by Count Salvadori as Striz aurantia, but 
it may possibly prove on further investigation not to be au Alucine 
Owl at all. CATON) 

OX. See CATTLE. 

OXALIC ACID, an organic acid of the formula 
(COOH), which, in a general scientific sense, excites our 
interest chiefly by its almost universal diffusion throughout 
the vegetable kingdom. Traces of oxalates are contained 
in the juices of, probably, all plants at certain stages of 
their growth ; but so are lime-salts, which, in solutions, 
can coexist with the former only in the presence of free 
acid. Hence the frequent oecurrence in plant-eells of 
those crystals of oxalates of lime with which all micro- 
scopists are familiar. In eertain algw, if they grow on cal- 
careous soils, this salt, according to Bracannot, may form 
as much as one-half of the total dry solids. Of phanero- 
gamic tissues, the roots of the officinal kinds of rhubarb 
may be named as being peculiarly rich in oxalate of lime- 
crystals. It is perhaps as well to add that the juicy 
stems of the garden rhubarb, although not free of oxalic, 
owe their sourness chiefly to malie acid. The strongly 
sour juices of certain species of Rumex and Acetosella, on the 
other hand, are exceptionally rich in acid oxalates. The 
juiee of Oxalis Acetosella, when eoncentrated by evapora- 
tion, deposits on eooling a large crop of crystals of bin- 
oxalate of potash. This salt, as an educt from the plant 
juice named, has been known for some three centuries as 
“sal acetosellae ” or “salt of sorrel.” Oxalic acid and all 
soluble oxalates are dangerous poisons, which almost 
implies that they cannot occur, under normal eonditions, 
in the juices of the higher animals. Yet human urine 
always contains traces of oxalate of lime, which, when the 
urine 1s or becomes alkaline, forms on standing a micro- 
crystalline deposit. In certain diseased conditions of the 
system the oxalate is formed more largely, and may be 
deposited within the bladder in crystals or even develop 
into caleuli. 

The discovery of oxalie acid must be credited to Scheele, 
who obtained it in 1776 by the oxidation of sugar with 
nitric aeid, and called it saccharic acid. In 1784 he 
proved its identity with the acid of sal acetoselle. Our 
knowledge of the elementary composition of oxalic acid is 
the result of the independent labours of Berzelius, Dóbe- 
reiner, and Dulong (1814-21). 

Its artificial synthesis can be effected in various ways. 
Thus, for instanee, (1) cyanogen, when dissolved in 
aqueous hydrochloric acid, gradually assimilates 4H,O per 
N,C, and becomes oxalate of ammonia, C,O,(NHj), 
(Liebig). Or(2) moist carbonic acid is reduced by potassium 
to formic acid, CO, + H,O — O = CH,O,, which, of course, 
assumes the form of potash salt (Kolbe). This latter, when 
heated beyond its fusing point, breaks up into oxalate and 
hydrogen, 2CHKO, = H, + C,O,K, (Erlenmeyer). At 350° 
dry CO, and sodium unite into oxalate C,O,Na, (Drechsel). 

Sugar, starch, and many other organie bodies of the 
“fatty” series, when boiled with nitric acid, yield oxalie 
acid as a penultimate product of oxidation In this 
manner oxalie acid used to be produced, industrially, from 
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starch or molasses ; but this method, though not by any 
means obsolete, is almost superseded by a new process 
which we owe to Mr Dale of Mauchester. 

Mr Dale’s process is founded upon the old observation 
of Gay-Lussae's that cellulose, by fusion with eaustie 
potash, is oxidized into oxalate with evolution of (impure) 
hydrogen. In Mr Dale’s works (at Warrington) sawdust 
and wood-shavings do service as cellulose, while a mixed 
eaustic alkali lye of 1:34 to 1:35 specific gravity, containing 
IKHO for every 3NaHO, serves as a reagent. Unmixed 
caustic soda gives no or little oxalate. The wood-shavings 
are soaked in a quantity of lye equal to 30 to 40 per cent. 
of their weight of dry alkali, and the mixture is evaporated 
down on iron plates at about 200° C. with constant agita- 
tion, until it is converted into a homogeneous brown mass 
completely soluble in water. This mass (which is as yet 
very poor in oxalate) is then dried up fully at a somewhat 
lower temperature, and thus converted into a crude oxalate 
equivalent to 28 to 30 per cent. of its weight of oxalic- 
acid crystals. Messrs Roberts, Dale, & Co. have come, 
latterly, to substitute for the iron plates an iron pipe 
passing slantingly through a heated chamber and provided 
inside with a revolving screw, which draws in the mixture 
of wood and alkali below, and conveys it-along at such a 
rate that it comes out above as finished product. The 
crude oxalate is lixiviated with cold water, when the bulk 


of the oxalic acid remains as soda salt, while the rest of | : à . : : 
; ammonia salts, and aeetie (though soluble in hydrochloric) acid. 


the alkali passes into solution as, substantially, carbonate. 
The oxalate, after having been washed with the least sufti- 
cient quantity of water, is boiled with a dilute milk of 
lime and thus converted into a precipitate of oxalate of 
lime, while caustie soda passes in to solution, which is added 
to the liquors produced in the separation of the oxalate of 
soda from the surplus alkali. The oxalate of lime is 
washed and then decamposed by boiling it with three times 
the caleulated amount of dilute sulphurie acid, the sulphate 
of lime filtered off, and the solution evaporated to crystal- 
lization. ‘The yield as oxalie acid crystals amounts to 50 
to 60 per cent. of the weight of the wood-shavings. The 
united alkali-liquors are causticized with lime, and thus 
(apart from the unavoidable losses) the originally employed 
caustic alkali is recovered in its entirety. 

Comunercial (oxalic) acid is contaminated chiefly with 
sulphuric acid and alkali, of which the latter cannot be 
removed by recrystallization from water, but, according to 
Stolba, easily and exhaustively by recrystallization from 
10 to 15 per cent. hydrochloric acid. 


Crystallized oxalic acid forms colourless needles of the composi- 
tion C,O,H,+211,0.  ])t melts at 98° C., and when kept at about this 
temperature readily loses its erystal-water, but at 110° the dry 
acid C,O,lL, already begins to volatilize. The latter sublimes 
most readily at 165° C., without previous fusion, in needles. At 
higher temperatures it breaks np, more or less completely, into CO, + 
formic acid, CH,O, (or CO + 1150). The erystallized acid dissolves 
in 10:5 parts of water of 14°°5, also in alcohol The solution 
readily neutralizes basie hydrates and carbonates ; in the case of 
the alkalies and alkaline earths, the point of neutrality to litmus 
corresponds to the normal salt, i.e., to the ratio CO,M : RHO, 
where RE K, Na, (NIL), Ba, &e. The normal salt CO,R com- 
bines with 1CO,H into‘ binoxalate,” and, in the case of R=K or 
NIE, also with 3CO,H into “ quadroxalate.” Alkaline oxalates 
are soluble in water—the soda and ammonia salts rather sparingly; 
of the rest of oxalates, as far as they are normal salts, the majority 
are insoluble or diflieultly soluble in water, and therefore most con- 
veniently produced, by double decomposition, as precipitates. 

Potash Salts. —The normal salt, C,0,K, + 11,0, is soluble in 3 parts 
of water of 16* C. The binoxalate (salt of sorrel) is generally an- 
hydrous, but oceasionally C,O,RH 111,0, the latter soluble in 
26:2 parts of water of 8" C. The elsewhere extinct industry of 
mauufaeturing this salt from sorrel-juice survives in the Black 
Forest. It is used habitually for removing ink and rust-stains from 
linen, though oxalic acid is better and cheaper. The quadroxalate, 
C,0, KIT + C,O,H, +2H,0, soluble in 20 parts of water at 20° C., is 
often sold as salt of sorrel. 

Soda Salts.—The normal salt, C.O, Nas, generally forms small 
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imperfect crystals, soluble in 31:6 parts of water of 13° C. The 
acid salt, CaO Na H + H,O, is soluble in 67°6 parts of water at 
10° C. 

Ammonium Salts, —The normal salt, CO (NH) + H.O, found 
native in guano, crystallizes in needles, and is soluble in 2377 parts 
of water of 15°C. Itis much used in the laboratory as a most delicate 
precipitant for lime salts. The binoxalate, CO N HDH + H,O, 
dissolves in 16 parts of water of 11°°5. There is a quadroxalate, 
C,0,(NH,)H + C,0,1L, + 21140, 

Other Salts. —Vhe normal lime salt, as obtained by precipitation 
of lime salts with alkaline oxalates or oxalic acid, and found in 
plant cells, is C,0,Ca+311,0; but 211,0 are easily lost below 
110°; the remaining 111,0 is expelled only above 200°C. Ferrous 
oxalate, C,O,Fe--211,0, obtainable by precipitation of ferrous 
sulphate with oxalic acid, is a yellow erystalline powder. When 
heated it breaks up into CO, and finely divided metallic iron, 
which latter at once burns into red ferrie oxide of a state ol 
aggregation which fits it pre-eminently for the polishing of optical 
glasses. Ferric oxalate dissolves in oxalie acid, the solution, when 
exposed to the light, giving otf CO, with precipitation of ferrous 
oxalate. Draper recommends it for measuring the chemical in 
tensity of light. 

Industrially oxalic acid chiefly serves the ealico printers as a 
discharge for certain colours, whieh, unlike the otherwise equivalent 
mineral acids, does not attack the tissue. Minor quantities are 
used, as solution, for eleaning metallic surfaces. It has been 
recommended for the metallurgie precipitation of Nick EL (q.v. ). 

Analysis. —Solid metallie oxalates, when heated, are decomposed 
without noteworthy elimination of earbon. When heated with 
oil of vitriol they give off the components of the anhydride C,0, 
as carbonic oxide and carbonie acid gases, without blackening. 
Oxalate solutions are precipitated by chloride of ealeinm ; the 
precipitate (C,0,Ca. xH,O) is insoluble in water, ammonia, 


Even a mixture of free oxalic acid and gypsum solution deposits 
oxalate of lime. Oxalie acid is readily oxidized into carbonie acid 
by the conjoint action of dilute sulphurie acid and binoxide of 
manganese or permanganate of potash. In the latter ease this re- 
action, even with small quantities, becomes visible by the discharge 
of the intensely violet colour of the reagent ; the change, however, 
is slow at first; it becomes more and more rapid as the MnSO, 
formed increases, and consequently goes on promptly from the 
first, if ready made MnSO, he added along with the reagent. The 
permanganate test is readily translatable into a titrimetrie method 
for the determination of oxalic acid in solutions. (W. D.) 


OXENSTIERNA, AxEn Counr or (1583-1654), 
Swedish statesman, was born at Fanö in Upland on the 
16th of June 1583. He studied theology at Rostock, 
Wittenberg, and Jena; and in 1602, having speut some 
time in visiting German courts, he returned to Sweden to 
take the oath of allegiance to Charles IX., whose service 
he entered. In 1606 he was sent as ambassador to the 
court of Mecklenburg, and in 1609 he became a member 
of the Swedish senate. When Gustavus Adolphus 
succeeded to the throne, in 1611, Oxenstierna was 
appointed chancellor, and in 1613 he was plenipotentiary 
in the negotiations for the conclusion of peace between 
Sweden and Denmark. In 1614 he went with the king 
to Livonia, and helped to bring about the cessation of 
hostilities between Sweden and Russia, After the inter- 
vention of Gustavus in the Thirty Years’ War, Oxenstierna 
was niade governor-general of all the districts in Prussia 
which had been overrun by the Swedes; and, when the 
Imperialists were preparing to besiege Stralsund, he 
negotiated with the duke of Pomerania for the substitution 
of Swedish for Danish troops in the town, going subse- 
quently to Denmark to obtain the sanction of the Danish 
king. While Gustavus pushed on to Franconia and 
Bavaria, Oxenstierna was entrusted with the supreme 
direction of affairs, both political and military, in the 
Rhine country, and he took up his headquarters at 
Mainz. In 1632, when Gustavus fell at the battle of 
Lützen, the responsibility for the maintenance of the 
Protestant cause fell chiefly upon Oxenstierna ; and in one 
of the greatest crises in the history of the world he 
displayed splendid courage, discretion, and resource. At 
a congress held in Heilbronn he was appointed director of 
the evangelical confederation, and in this capacity he went 
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to France and Holland to secure the aid of these countries 
against the emperor. On his return he found the Pro- 
testants in a very desponding mood. The battle of 
Nordlingen had been lost; the allies distrusted one 
another; the troops were dissatisfied and resented any 
attempt to subject them to strict discipline. Oxenstierna 
laboured indefatigably to restore the confidence of his party, 
and to a large extent he succeeded. He then returned, in 
1636, to Sweden, where he resigned his exceptional 
powers and resumed his place in the senate as chancellor 
of the kingdom. He acted also as one of five guardians 
of Queen Christina, whom he carefully instructed in 
what seemed to him the true methods of administra- 
tion. Oxenstierna had the reputation of being one of 
the wisest statesmen of his age, and during his absence 
from his country he had drawn up the scheme of a system 
of government which had been accepted in 1634 by the 
Swedish estates. Abroad he upheld vigorously the honour 
of Sweden, and at home he maintained strict economy in 
public expenditure, while encouraging, according to the 
ideas of his time, the development of industry and the 
arts. In 1645, when he went back to Sweden after 
taking part in the negotiations with Denmark at 
Brömsebro, he was raised to the rank of count by the 
queen. He died on the 28th of August 1654. 

See Lundblad, Svensk Plutarch, 1824. 

OXFORD, or Oxox, an inland county of England, 
is bounded N.E. by Northamptonshire, N.W. by Warwick- 
shire, W. by Gloucestershire, S.S.W. and S.E. by Berks, 
and E. by Bucks. In shape it is very irregular, its breadth 
varying from about 7 to 27} miles, and its greatest length 
being about 52 miles. The total area is 483,621 acres, or 
about 756 square miles. The character of the scenery 
varies greatly in different districts. The Chiltern Hills 
cross the south-western extremity of the county from nortli- 
east to south-west. On the west side of the ridge Nettle- 
bed Hill expands into Nettlebed Common, an extensive 
table-land, reaching at some points nearly 700 feet above 
sea-level. The Chiltern district 1s supposed to have been 
at one time covered by forest, and there are still many 
fine beeches, as well as oak and ash trees, although for 
the most part the district is now utilized as a sheep- 
walk or as arable land. Camden mentions the woods of 
Oxfordshire as a special feature of the county. The forest 
of Wychwood extended to 3735 acres of forest proper. 
In the district of Staunton St John there are considerable 
traces of natural woodland. The most extensive of the 
recent plantations is the great belt at Blenheim. Imme- 
diately to the east of the city of Oxford a range of hills 
stretches between the valleys of the Thames and Cherwell, 
the highest point being Shotover Hill, 560 feet, In the 
central distriet the surface is less varied, and along the 
rivers there are extensive tracts of flat land, but the finely 
cultivated fields and the abundance of wood lend an aspect 
of richness to the landscape. The northern part of the 
county is flat and bare, its bleakness and monotony being 
increased in some distriets by the stone fences — Wych- 
wood lias been recently disafforested by statute. 

Oxfordshire abounds in streams and watercourses, the 
majority of which belong to the basin of the Thames, 
which skirts the whole southern border of the county, 
forming for the most part of its course the boundary with 
Berks. In the earlier part of its course it is called the 
lxi. Before reaching the eity of Oxford it receives the 
Windrush, and the united waters of the Evenlode and 
Glyme. It then divides into various channels, but these 
soon unite, and the river flowing round the city receives 
the united streams of the Cherwell and the Ray, and 
passes south-east to Dorchester, where it is joined by the 
Thame, From this point it is called the Thames. The 


Windrush and Evenlode both flow south-east from 
Gloucestershire ; the Cherwell traverses the whole length 
of the eounty south from Northamptonshire; and the 
Thame crosses its south-east corner from Ducks. "The 
Thames is navigable for small craft to Gloucestershire, and 
for vessels of considerable burden to Oxford. The Oxford 
Canal, 91 miles long, begun in 1769 and finished in 
1790, enters the north-eastern extremity of the county 
near Claydon, and following the course of the Cherwell 
passes south to the city of Oxford. 

Geology.—The low ground in the north-west, along the 
vale of Moreton, on the banks of the Cherwell as far as 
Steeple Aston, and along the banks of the Evenlode, is 
occupied by the blue clays of the Lower Lias, the higher 
regions being occupied by the Middle Lias, The Lower Lias 
contains beds of hard shelly limestone called Banbury 
marble, which is worked into chimneypieces; and associ- 
ated with the blue limestone of the Middle Lias there is a 
valuable deposit of brown hematite iron which is largely 
worked at Adderbury near Danbury, the total quantity 
obtained in 1882 being 8614 tons, valued at £1507. At one 
time the marlstone was covered by the Upper Lias clays, 
but these are now found only in isolated strips and patches. 
Beds of Oolite, called Northampton Sands, rest on the 
higher ridges above the Upper Lias, and the Great Oolite 
is exposed on both sides of the Evenlode and extensively 
quarried for building purposes, the upper beds forming 
also a white limestone containing numerous fossils. Forest 
marble occupies the greater part of Wyehwood Forest, 
Blenheim Park, and adjoining regions. A wide extent of 
flat uninteresting country in the south-west, stretching as 
far east as the city of Oxford, belongs to the Oxford clay. 
Coral rag, Kimmeridge clay, and white limestone oceur 
at different places in the neighbourhood of the Thames. 
There are also various outliers of Upper and Lower Green- 
sand. At the junction of the Chalk with the Greensand 
there is a line of springs which have determined the sites 
of numerous villages. Chalk forms the ridges of the Chil- 
tern Hills, and Upper Chalk with flint extends castward 
a considerable distance beyond them. In the northern 
and eastern districts there are large accumulations of drift 
along all the old river valleys ; and a considerable breadth 
of flat country on the banks of the Thames and Cherwell 
is oceupied by alluvial deposits. Ochre of remarkably fine 
quality is obtained from Shotover Hill. 

Climate, Soil, and zgriculture.— he climate is salubrious and 
dry, but generally colder than the other southern districts of Eng- 
land, especially in the bleak and exposed regions of the Chilterns. 
Crops are later in the uplands than in more northerly situations at 
a lower elevation. Agriculture is in a fairly advanced condition, 
but the possibilities of improvement are not by any means ex- 
hausted, as the soil is on the whole above the average in fertility. 
In the northern districts there is a strong yct friable loam, well 
adapted for all kinds of crops. The centre of the county is 
occupied for the most part by a good friable but not so rich soil, 
formed of decomposed sandstone, chalk, and limestone. A large 
district in the south-east is oceupied by the ehalk of the Chiltern 
Hills, at one time covered by a forest of beeeh, bnt now partly 
arable and partly used as sheep-walks. ‘The remainder of the 
county is occupied by a variety of miscellaneous soils ranging 
from coarse sand to heavy tenacious clay, and oceasionally very 
fertile. 

According to the agricultural returns of 1883, as many as 417,509 
acres, or about eight-ninths of the total of the county, were under 
enltivation, corn crops oeeupying 152,437 acres, green crops 52,451, 
rotation grasses 44,472, and permanent pasture 153,898. Wheatand 
barley, with 51,796 acres and 47,611 acres respectively, occupy the 
largest arcas among coni erops, and oats and beans come next with 
31,771 and 14,389. Potatoes are not much grown, but turnips occupy 


as many as 34,618 acres, The most common course of crops on 


lighter soils is a four years’ rotation, sometimes lengthened to six 
years with pease, oats, or similar crops. On heavier soils the course 
is first turnips or other roots, second barley or oats, third three or 
more years of clover and grass xeed, fourth wheat, and finally beans. 
Along the smaller streams there are very rich meadows for grazing, 
but those on the Thames and Cherwell are subject to floods. On the 
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hills there are extensive sheep pastures. Horses in 1883 numbered 
17,154, of which 13,716 were used solely for purposes of agriculture. 
The number of cattle was 50,209, of which 16,914 were eows and 
heifers in milk or in calf. The dairy system prevails in many 
places, but the milk is manufactured into butter, little eheese being 
made. The improved shorthorn is the most common breed, but 
Alderney and Devonshire eows are largely kept. Sheep numbered 
as many as 270,288, of which 157,243 were one year old and upwards. 
Southdowns are kept on the lower grounds, and Leicesters and 
Cotswolds on the hills. Pigs in 1883 numbered 44,682, the county 
being famous for its ** brawn.” 

According to the latest return, the land was divided among 
10,177 proprietors, possessing 452,232 acres, at an annual value of 
£1,073,246, an average per aere of about £2, 7s. Of the owners, 
6833 possessed less than one acre, and the following 10 upwards of 
5000 acres, viz., the duke of Marlborough, 21,945 ; earl of Ducie, 
8799 ; earl of Abingdon, 8174; M. P. W. Boulton, 7946; Sir H. 
W. Dashwood, 7515; earl of Jersey, 7043 ; Edward W. Harcourt, 
5721; earl of Macclesfield, 5491; Viscount Dillon, 5444; and Lord 
F. G. Churehhill, 5352. Upwards of 30,000 aeres were held by 
various colleges of Oxford, tlie largest owner being Christ Church, 
4837 acres. . 

Manufactures.—Dlankets are manufactured at Witney, and 
tweeds, girths, and horsecloths at Chipping Norton. There are 
paper mills at Hampton-Gay, Shiplake, Sandford-on-Thames, Wool- 
vercot,and Eynsham. Agricultural implements and portable engines 
are made at Banbury, and gloves at Woodstock, where the polished 
steel work has long ago ceased. A large number of women and 
girls are employed iu several of the towns and villages in the lace 
manufaeture. 

Railways.—The county is traversed by several branches of the 
Great Western, which skirts its borders, and by the East Gloucester- 
shire and the London and North-Western Railways, 

Administration and Population.—Oxfordshire comprises fourteen 
hundreds, the mnnieipal boroughs of Banbury (3600) and Chipping 
Norton (1167), the greater part of the eity of Oxford, of which the 
remainder is in Berkshire, and a small portion of the municipal 
borough of Abingdon, of which the remainder is also in Berkshire. 
It has one court of quarter sessions, and is divided into ten petty 
and special sessional divisions. The boroughs of Abingdon and 
Banbury and the eity of Oxford have commissions of the peace and 
separate courts of quarter sessions. For parliamentary purposes the 
county is not divided; it returns three members, having previous 
to the Reform Act of 1832 returned only two. The borough of 
Woodstock returns one member ; and there are parts of four other 
boroughs within the eounty, Oxford eity returning two members, 
and Abingdon, Banbury, and Wallingford one each. The uni- 
versity of Oxford also returns two members. The county contains 
292 civil parishes, with parts ofseven others, It is almost entirely 
in the diocese of Oxford. The population in 1801 was 111,977, 
which by 1841 had inereased to 163,143, by 1851 to 170,439, by 
1871 to 177,975, and by 1881 to 179,559, of whom 88,025 were 
males and 91,534 females. The average number of persons to an 
aere was 0:37, and of acres to a person 2:69. 

History and Antiquities. —At the Roman invasion the distriet 
was inhabited by the Dobuni. To this early British period probably 
belong the cirele of stones and eromleeh near Chipping Norton, the 
eromlech ealled the ** Hoarstone" at Enstone, and the seattered 
stones ealled the Devil's Quoits at Stanton-Iarcourt. Jeknield 
Street crossed the centre of the eounty from Goring in the south- 
west to Chinnor in the north-east, and joined Watling Street in 
Northamptonshire. Akeman Strect erossed the county from east to 
west, entering it from Bucks at Ambrosden, and passing throngh 
Chesterton, kirtlington, Blenheim Park, Stonesfield, and Asthall 
to Gloucestershire. Between Mongewell and Nuffield there is a 
valum with embankment 23 miles in length ealled Grimes Dyke 
or Devil’s Ditch; and there are remains of another with the same 
name between the Glyme and the Evenlode near Ditehley. "Traces 
still exist of Roman and British eamps, and on the east side of the 
Cotswolds the square and the round camps lie together in pairs. 
Numerous Roman coins have been found at Dorchester, and tes- 
sclated pavements at Great Tew and Stonesfiell. For a long time 
Oxford was the residence of the monarchs of Mercia. Cuthred of 
Wessex in 752 disowned the overlordship of Ethelhald of Mereia, 
whom he defeated at Burford. From this time a portion of Oxford- 
shire seems to have been subject to Wessex, but Offa of Mercia 
inflicted in 779 a severe defeat on the West Saxons under Cyne- 
wulf, after which Oxfordshire probably beenme Mercian. The 
district of Oxford was frequently the scene of conflict during the 
long contests between the Saxons and the Danes, the latter of whom 
reduced the eity of Oxford four times to ashes, and in the 11th 
eentury oceupied nearly the whole region. In 1387 the insurgent 
nobles defeated the earl of Oxford at Radcot Bridge near Bampton. 
Tn 1169 the farmers and peasants of Yorkshire, to the number of 
15,000, under the leadership of Robin of Redesdale, marched to 
Banbury, and defeated and eaptured the earl of Pembroke at Danes 
Moor on the borders of Oxford. During the civil wars the county 
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was frequently entered by the armies both of the Parliament and 
the king, the more important incidents being the seizing of Oxford, 
Banbury, and Broughton by the Royalists ; the assembling of the 
adherents of the king at the eity of Oxford in 1644; the capture 
of the eity by Fairfax in 1646; the surprise of the Parliamentarians 
hy Rupert at Caversham; their repulse at Chalgrove Field, where 
lampden received his death-wound ; and the defeat of the Royalist 
forees by Cromwell at Islip Bridge. 

Some portions still remain of the old Norman eastle at Oxford; 
there are traces of a moat at Banbury; of the eastle at Bampton, 
the seat of Aylmer de Valenee in 1313, there are a chamber and 
other fragments; and Broughton Castle is a good moated house 
of various periods. Among old mansions, mention may be made 
of Shirburn Castle, Mapledurham House, Chastleton House, 
Rousham Park, Crowsley Park, lardwiek llouse, Shipton Court, 
Stonor Park, Stanton-Hareourt Manor House, and Wroxton Abbey. 
In regard to Burford Priory, the High Lodge at Blenheim Park, and 
the old manor houses of Holton and Minster Lovell, the interest 
is ehiefly historieal. The most interesting churches, in addition to 
those in the city of Oxford, are ltlley, Norman, one of the finest 
specimens of early eeclesiastical architecture in England; Thame, 
with tombs and brasses ; Bampton, mostly transitional from Early 
English and Decorated; Kidlington, Decorated, with a ehancel and 
tower of earlier date; Ewelme, Perpendicular ; Adderbury, with a 
chancel built by William of Wykeham; Bloxham, with spire 
said to have been ereeted by Wolsey ; Burford, Norman and later; 
Chipping Norton, with brasses of the 14th eentury; Dor- 
ehester, onee an abbey ehureh; Stanton-Ilareourt, with Early 
English chancel; Witney, Early English and Decorated, with 
Norman doorway. Among the religious foundations in addition to 
those in the city were a college and hospital at Banbury ; an abbey 
of Austin canons at Dicester; a Cistercian abhey at Bruern; a 
hospital at Burford; an Austin cell at Caversham; an alien priory 
at Charlton-on-Otmoor; a Gilbertine priory at Clattercote; an 
alien priory of Blaek monks ct Coggs ; an Austin priory at Cold 
Norton ; a hospital at Crowmarsh ; a priory of Austin canons at 
Dorchester ; a hospital at Ewelme ; a Benedictine abbey at Eyns- 
ham; a priory of Austin nuns at Goring ; a preceptory at Gosford ; 
a Benedictine house at Milton; an alien priory at Minster Lovell; 
an abbey of Austin canons at Osney; a preeeptory at Sandford-on- 
Thames; a Cistercian abbey at Thame; an establishment of the 
Mathurins at Tuffield; a hospital at Woodstoek ; and a house of 
Austin canons at Wroxton. There was a bishoprie at Dorchester 
as a West Saxon see from 634 to 705, which was restored towards 
the close of the 9th century as a Mercian see. The bishopric was 
transferred to Lincoln in 1067, from which Oxfordshire was 
separated and ereeted into a see in 1545. The diocese was enlarged 


by the addition of Berks in 1836 and of Bucks in 1846. 

See Plot, Natura! History of Oxfordshire, 1677 ; Walker, Zora of Orfordshire, 
1833; Skelton, Antiquities of Oxfordshire, 18295 Domesday Book Facsimile, 1862; 
Davenport, Lords Lieutenant and High Sheriffs of Oxford, 1568: ld., Orford- 
shire Annais, 1869; Phillips, Geology of Oxford and the Thames Valle *, 1871. 


OXFORD, the county town of Oxfordshire, a cathedral 
city, a municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat 
of a famous university, is situated at a distance of 45 miles 
west-north-west from London, in the centre of the south 
midland district. It lies for the most part on a low ridge 
between the rivers Thames (locally called the Isis) and 
Cherwell, immediately above their junction. The soil is 
gravel lying over extensive beds of Oxford clay. From 
some points of view the city seems to be surrounded with 
hills, a line of which runs from Wytham Hill (539 feet) 
to Cumnor Hurst (515 feet) and Stonesheath (535 feet) 
on the west of the Thames valley, while on the east 
lfeadington Nill approaches still eloser, with Shotover 
(560 feet) behind it. The river bed is about 180 feet 
above sea-level. Both the Thames and Cherwell valleys 
are liable to floods, especially in winter and spring. 

University and City Buildings.—The view of the city, 
whether from the Abingdon road and Hinksey Hills, or 
from the old approach from London by Headington, or 
from the top of the Radcliffe is a sight not to be for- 
gotten. The towers and spires, numerous and yet varied 
in character, the quadrangles old and new with their 
profusion of carved stonework, the absence of large 
factories and tall chimneys, the groves and avenues of 
trees, the quiet college gardens, the well-watered valleys 
and encircling hills—all these combine to make Oxford 
the fairest city in England. The first place in importance 
as well as grandeur is taken by the buildings of the 
university, which will be briefly described in order. 
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First among the institutions ranks the Bodleian Library 
(see LIBRARIES, vol xiv. p. 519). This noble home of 
study consists in the first plaee of the quadrangle once 
known as the “Schools "—containing a Jacobean gateway 
tower, erected 1613-18, which exemplifies the so-called five 
orders of architeeture—and the upper part of an H-shaped 
building immediately adjoining. In this older part the 
manuscripts and most of the printed books are preserved ; 
the fabrie of the central part of the H dates from the 15th 
century, when it housed the library given by Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester; while the contents and fittings, even 
to the readers’ seats, have been hardly altered since the 
days of Charles I. The present library, founded by Sir 
Thomas Bodley in 1602, has sinee 1610 had the right to 
reccive a copy of every book published in the United 
Kingdom, and its growth has been accelerated by dona- 
tions from Selden, Rawlinson, Malone, Gough, Douce, and 
others. The modern books i ; EE 
are contained in the ad- Ri 
jacent circular building à 
known as the ‘Camera d 


Bodleiana” or “‘Radeliffe,” 
built 1737-49 by James 
Gibbs with money left by 
Dr Radeliffe to ereet and 
endow a scientifie library. 
The Radcliffe Library pro- ! 
per was removed in 1861 
to the New Museum. | 
height of the dome is 140 | 
feet. The Bodleian at pre- | 
sent gives a home to the 
Pomfret and Arundel mar- 
bles, ineluding the famous 
Parian Chronicle, to anum- 
ber of models and pictures, ! 
to the Hope collection of | 


e. 
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200,000 engraved por- ' 
traits, and in the tower | 
to the archives of the uni- || 
versity. The Divinity 
School, immediately be- 
low the older reading- ;3}j 
room of the Bodleian, 13 


with its beautiful roof and 
pendants of carved Caen | 
stone, was finished in 

1480, and is still the finest 

room in Oxford. The 

Proscholium, a rare ex- 

ample of an original am- 

bulatory, adjoins it on the 

east, and the Convoeation House on the west. To the 
north of these is the Sheldonian Theatre, built at the 
expense of Archbishop Sheldon from the designs of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and opened in 1669. The annual Act 
or * Enexnia," a commemoration of benefactors, accom- 
panied by the recitation of prize compositions and the 
conferment of honorary degrees, has almost invariably been 
held in this building. It eontained also the University 
Press from 1669 until, in 1713, the Clarendon Building, a 
conspieuous objeet in Broad Street, was erected to contain 
the growing establishment, which was finally moved in 1830 
to the present Clarendon Press; the Building is now used 
for university offices. The Ashmolean Museum, which also 
faces Broad Street, is an unpretentious edifice, the first 
publie museum of curiosities in the kingdom,—founded by 
Elias Ashmole, and opened in 1683. The nucleus was formed 
by the collections of John Tradescant, and not till lately 
has the museum been made to serve a scientifie purpose. 
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It contains models, ethnographical collections, English and 
Egyptian antiquities, and miscellaneous curiosities. The 
last and not the least of this central group of university 
buildings is the church of St Mary the Virgin in the High St Mary’s 
Street, which derives pecnliar interest from its long 
connexion with academie history. Here were held the 
disputations preparatory to a degree; here, time out of 
mind, the university sermons have been preached ; and the i 
north-east corner is the ancient seat of the Houses of | 
Convocation and Congregation. Round it were the earliest 
lecture-rooins, and its bell was the signal for the gathering 
of the students, as St Martin's for the townsmen. It has 
memories too of Wickliffe, of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, 
of Laud, of Newman, and of Pusey. The tower and spire, 
of which the height is about 190 feet, date from 1400, 
the chancel and nave from the succeeding century. The 
design of the porch was the ground of one of the articles 
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Plan of Oxford 
in the impeachment of Laud. Farther down on the south New 
side of the High Street (the curve of which, lined with Schools. 
colleges and churches in its course from the centre of 
the city at Carfax, leads with beautiful effect to Magdalen 
tower and bridge) is an extensive building completed in 
1882, known as the New Examination Schools, on the site 
of the old Angel Hotel. The architect was Mr T. G. 
Jackson, the style Jacobean Gothic. The size and 
elaborate decoration of the rooms, which form three sides 
of an oblong quadrangle with an entrance hall opening on 
the street, well adapt them for the lighter as well as the 
graver uses of the university. Farther on, and close to 
the Cherwell, is the Botanie Garden, the first of its kind in Botanic 
England, opened in 1683, the design having been supplied Garden. 
by Inigo Jones. The study of plants is unfortunately 
carried on at a great distance from the home of the other 
branches of natural history and science, the New Museum, New 
which was built between 1855 and 1860 in the south-west Museum. 
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corner of the Park. The architeets were Deane 
Woodward, and the cost about £150,000. In it are 
gathered the numerous scientifie collections of the uni- 
versity, from the time of Tradescant and Ashmole to that 
of the munificent donations of Mr Hope. The general 
plan isa central hall covered by a glass roof resting on 
iron columns. The lecture-rooms and Radcliffe Library 
surround this on both floors. The chief adjuncts to this 
building are to the south-west a laboratory, an imitation 
of the shape of the Glastonbury Kitchen, to the south a 
chemical laboratory, and to the north-west the Clarendon 
laboratory of physical science. At a short distance to the 
east in the Park is the University Observatory (1873), 
consisting of two dome-shaped buildings connected by 
lecture-rooms (see OBsERVATORY). The Clarendon Press in 
Walton Street is probably the best appointed of provineial 
establishments. Founded partly with the profits arising 
trom the copyright of Clarendon's Zfistory of the Rebellion, 
the Press was for long, as we have seen, established in the 
Clarendon Building. Of the present classical building, 
completed from Robertson’s designs in 1830, the chief 
part forms a large quadrangle. The south side is entirely 
devoted to the printing of Bibles and prayer-books. All 
the subsidiary processes of type-founding, stereotyping, 
cleetrotyping, and the like are done at the Press, and the 
paper is supplied from the University Mills at Wolvercote. 
Printing in Oxford dates from “1468” (14781), but 
ceased after 1486 until 1585, except in 1517, 1518, and 
1519. The first university printer was Joseph Barnes, in 
1585. The Press is to a large extent a commercial firm, 
in which the university has a preponderating influence, as 
well as prior claims in the ease of its own works. It is 
managed by the partners, and governed by eleven dele- 
gates. Returning towards the centre of the city by St 
Giless, we pass on the right the Taylor Building, partly 
devoted to the university gallery of pictures, which con- 
tains more than two hundred and seventy sketches and 
drawings by Michelangelo and Raphael, besides a Turner col- 
lection and individual paintings of interest. The rest of the 
building is divided between the Ruskin School of Drawing 
and the Taylor Library, which consists chiefly of books in 
modern European languages. The plan and architecture 
is Grecian, designed by Cockerell, and completed in 18419. 
Close by is the Martyrs’ Memorial (1841), commemor- 
ating the burning of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley. It 
resembles in shape the Eleanor erosses, and is 73 feet in 
height; it was the first work which brought Sir George 
Gilbert Scott into notice. 

The colleges may now be described, and for convenience 
of reference in alphabetieal order (see also UNIVERSITIES). 
All Souls College (Collegium Omnium Animarum) occupies 
a central position, with fronts to Radeliffe Square and the 
High Street. The chief points of interest are the magnifi- 
cent reredos in the chapel, coeval with the college, but 
lost sight of since the Reformation until discovered and 
restored in 1872-76 ; the Codrington Library, chiefly of 
works on jurisprudence; and the turrets (1720) designed by 
Hawksmoor. The west front is due to Sir Christopher 
Wren. Founded in 1437 by Archbishop Chichele, with 
sixteen law fellows out of a foundation of forty, the college 
has always had a legal character which, combined with 
an almost entire absence of undergraduates, sufficiently 
inarks it off from all the others. The name records the 
ancient duty of praying for all who fell in the French wars 
of the early 15th century. Balliol College, at present the 
largest in numbers, is also among the oldest. In 1282 
the Lady Dervorgilla, widow of John de Balliol, gave 
effect to his wishes by issuing statutes to a body of 
students in Oxford who two years later settled on the 
present site of the college. "The buildings are diverse in 
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style and date, the two most striking being the newest, 
the ehapel built in 1856-57, in modern Gothie, by 
Butterfield, and the handsome hall ereeted by Waterhouse 
in 1876. 


Smith, bishop of Lincoln, and Sir Richard Sutton. The 
front quadrangle is among the most regular and, taken in 
connexion with the Radcliffe and St Mary's church, among 
the most picturesque in Oxford, remaining exactly as it 
was built at the foundation of the college in 1509, except 
that the third story was added, as in several other colleges, 
in the time of James I. The library and chapel date 
from the Restoration ; the roof of the latter shows some 
rich wooden fan-tracery. The name is that of one of the 
old halls absorbed into the new foundation, and probably 
signifies brew-house (from bóraeinum, malt, and -house), but 
is popularly connected with a brazen knocker above the 
gate, said to have been brought from Stamford after 
the migration of the university thither in 1334; it is, 
however, first found in the 13th century. 


and projected on a still larger scale as Cardinal College by 
its first founder, Wolsey, was established by Henry VIII. 
in 1525. It is of a peeuliar dual character, the cathedral 
being wholly within its precincts, and partly used as the 
chapel of the house, while the cathedral chapter shares in 
the government of the whole society. The dean presides 
over both institutions. The lower part of the great gate- 
way known as Tom Tower is Wolsey's design, the upper 
and incongruous part is by Wren; the large bell, 
weighing 7 tons 12 ewts., daily gives the signal for closing 
all the college gates by one hundred and one strokes at 
9.5 P.M. The chief quadrangle, measuring 264 feet by 
261 feet, was designed to have cloisters. The present 
classical buildings of Peekwater quadrangle are not of 
earlier date than 1705 ; the library on the south side was 
built in 1716-61. The latter contains valuable pictures 
and engravings not yet sufliciently known, as well as 
extensive collections of books. The hall (built in 1529), 
from its size (115 feet by 40 feet), the carving of the oak 
roof, the long lines of portraits, and the beauty of the 


entrance staircase, is one of the sights of Oxford. The 
meadow buildings were erected in 1862 66. It is 


commonly said that the three great English religious 
revivals sprang from Christ Chureh, Wickliffe having been 
warden of Canterbury Hall, now part of the house, John 
Wesley a member of the college, and Pusey a canon. 


Corpus Christi College was founded in 1516 hy Bishop Corpus 
Richard Fox, who expressly provided for the study of Christi 


Greek and Latin; nor have classical traditions ever left 
the “garden of bees,” as the first statutes term it. The 
chief ornament of the college is the library, which is rich 
in illuminated and early English MSS., and in early printed 
books, Exeter College may be said to have been founded 
(as Stapeldon Hall) in 1314, by Walter de Stapeldon, 
bishop of Exeter; but Sir William Petre in 1566 largely 
added to the original endowment. Most of the buildings 
date from the present century ; the chapel, the propor- 
tions of which resemble those of the Sainte Chapelle at 
Paris, was built in 1856-59 by Sir G. Gilbert Scott, the 
hall in 1818, the Broad Street front in 1855-58. The 
secluded gardens are beautifully situated beneath the 
shadow of the Divinity School and Dodleian. 
College, founded in 1874, is on a site of old and varied 
history. From the 13th century until 1740 it was 
occupied by Hart or Hertford Hall; at the latter date Dr 
Richard Newton refounded the hall with special statutes 
of his own framing as Hertford College. In 1822 the 
society of Magdalen Hall, after the fire at their buildings 
near Magdalen College, migrated thither, and finally the 
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hall was merged in the new: college which owes its 
existence to the munificence of Mr T. C. Baring. The 
Welsh College, Jesus, dates from 1571, having been 
founded by Dr Hugh Price. Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
principal at the Restoration, was a conspicuous benefactor. 
The present buildings are of various dates. The direct 
connexion with the Principality extends to a moiety of 
the fellows and a majority of the scholars. Keble College 
is a testimony to the wide-felt reverence for the character 
and principles of the Rev. John Keble, who died in 1866. 
ln his memory the college was founded with a special 
view to economical life and Christian training, based on 
the principles of the Church of England. Since its 
opening in 1870 its growth has been continuous. The 
buildings are the design of Keble’s friend Butterfield ; the 
richly ornamented chapel, the gift of Mr William Gibbs, 
was completed in 1876, and the library and hall in 1878. 
The style is Italian Gothic, the material to a large extent 
red brick relieved by white stone, and in the chapel by 
marble and mosaics. Bishop Richard Flemmyng founded 
Lincoln College in 1427, with the object, it is believed, of 
opposing the doctrines of Wickliffe. Like Exeter and Jesus 
it boasts a second founder in Thomas de Rotherham, also 
bishop of Lincoln, in 1478. The library is of consider- 
able value, both for MSS. and books. The painted 
windows in the chapel were procured from Italy in the 
15th century. Magdalen College is the most beautiful 
and the most complete in plan of all the colleges. The 
extensive water-walks in the Cherwell meadows, the 
deer park, the cloisters with their ivy-grown walls and 
quaint emblematic sculptures, the rich new buildings of 
pure Gothic, and, above all, the tower, combine in this 
conspicuous result. William Patten, better known as 
William of Waynflete, bishop of Winchester, established 
the college in 1456 for a president, forty fellows, and thirty 
scholars with chaplains and a full choir. The cloister 
quadrangle was first built in 1473, and the chapel in 
1474-80; the latter has a decorated interior, an altarpiece 
of Christ bearing the Cross similar to that in Bolton Abbey, 
and painted windows. The tower, of exquisite proportions 
and harmony of detail, was commenced in 1492, and 
reached its full height of 145 feet in 1505 ; it stood for a 
few years isolated asa campanile. The custom of singing 
a hymn on the top at 5 a.m. on May-day has been kept up 
by the choir since the time of Henry VII. The meadow 
buildings date from 1733. The muniments and library 
are valuable, the former containing some 14,000 deeds, 
chiefly of religious houses suppressed at the Reformation. 
The high-handed attempt of James 1I. to force a president 
on the college in 1688 is matter of history. Merton 
College is in a very definite sense the oldest ; the earliest 
extant statutes were given in 1264 by Walter de Merton, 
and before 1274 it was settled in Oxford. The statutes 
were a model for all the more ancient colleges both in 
Oxford and Cambridge. The founder's special intention 
was to benefit the order of secular priests, and the 
first century of his society was more prolific of great 
names than any similar period in any college. The fine 
chapel, which is also the parish church of St John the 
Daptist, rose gradually between 1330 and 1450, the tower 
belonging to the later part. The hall of the 14th 
century, was thoroughly restered in 1872. The library, 
built about 1349, is the oldest existing library in England. 
To the east lie the quiet well-wooded gardens, still bounded 
on two sides by the city wall. New College, or more pro- 
perly the college of St Mary Winton, is the magnificent 
foundation of William of Wykeham, who closely connected 
it with his other great work Winchester School. Its name 
is stil] significant, for the first statutes marked a new 
departure, in the adaptation of monastic buildings and 


| Its connexion with Alfred is wholly legendary. 
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rules to the requirements of a less fettered body of 
students ; and they, like those of Merton, were imitated 
by succeeding societies. The foundation-stone was laid 
in 1380, and the hall, chapel, and front quadrangle are of 
that period, except that the third story of the latter was 
added in 1674. "The chapel is noteworthy for the west 
window, designed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the 
Flemish windows on the south side; the roof was renewed 
in 1880. ‘The tower is built on one of the bastions of the 
city wall, and faces the new buildings in Holywell Street, 
erected in 1872-75. The gardens and cloisters are among 
the most picturesque sights of Oxford, the former encom- 
passed on the north and east by the city wall, still almost 
perfect. Oriel College was founded by Adam de Brome 
in 1324, and reconstituted by Edward II. in 1326. The 
present buildings chiefly date from the first half of the 
17th century. The ‘Tractarian movement is closely 
connected with the college of Newman and Keble. 
Pembroke College (1624) derives its name from the 
chancellor of the university at the time when it was 
established by Richard Wightwick, partly by means of a 
legacy from Thomas Tesdale. "The library contains many 
memorials of Dr Johnson, who was a member of the 
college. Queen’s College, so called from its first patroness, 
Queen Philippa, was founded in 1340 by Robert de 
Eglesfield, whose name is commemorated yearly in the 
custom of presenting a needle and thread (“aiguille et fil,” 
a rebus) to each fellow on New-Year's Day. The present 
buildings are not older than the Restoration, while the 
front dates from the middle of the last century, and the 
west part of the front quadrangle was rebuilt after a 
disastrous fire in 1778. The interior of the chapel, which 
is elassical in style, with an apse, exhibits some fine wood- 
carving and windows. Queen's possesses the largest and 
most valuable collegiate library of printed books, chiefly 
owing to the munificence of Dishop Barlow in 1691 and 
of Dr Robert Mason in 1841. On Christmas Day a boar's 
head is brought into the hall to the accompaniment of 
an ancient carol. 
work of Sir Thomas White, a London merchant, 1n June 
1555. Archbishop Laud was closely connected with it, 
and built, almost entirely at his own expense, the second 
quadrangle, including the library; his body rests within 
the college. The chapel and other parts of the buildings 
belonged to the earlier foundation of St Bernard’s College. 
The large gardens are skilfully laid out in alternate lawns 
and groves. ‘Trinity College, founded in February 1555 
by Sir Thomas Pope, was the first post-Reformation 
college and the first established by a layman. The library 
is the original one of Durham College, in which Richard 
de Bury's books were deposited in the 14th century. The 
gardens are extensive, including a fine lime-tree avenue. 
University College, the proper title of which is the Great 
Hall of the University (Collegium Magna Aule Universi- 
tatis), is generally accounted the oldest college, although: 
It received 
the first endowment given to students at Oxford in 1249 
from William of Durham, but its first statutes date from 
1280, and its tenure of the present site from about 1340. 
None of the present buildings are older than the 17th 
century. The detached library was built in 1860. 
Wadham College was founded in 1610 by Dorothy 
Wadham, in pursuance of the designs of her husband 
Nicholas, who died in 1609. The college buildings, made 
of exceptionally firm stone, have been less altered than 
those of any other college. The chapel exhibits a surpris- 
ingly pure Gothie style considering its known date, the 
early part of the 17th century. The meetings held in this 
college after the Restoration by Dr Wilkins, Bishop Sprat, 
Sir Christopher Wren, and others direetly led to the institu- 
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tion of the Royal Society. The gardens lie to the north 
and east. Worcester College, which has recently cele- 
brated the sexcentenary of its first building in 1283 as 
Gloucester Hall, was at first a place of study for 
Benedictines from all parts of the country, until it was 
dissolved at the Reformation, when the buildings passed 
to the see of Oxford. In 1560 the founder of St John’s 
College reopened it as St John the Baptist’s Hall, but after 
changing fortunes, and an attempt in 1689 to form itinto a 
college for students of the Greek Church, it came in 1714 
into the hands of the trustees of Sir Thomas Cookes, who 
founded the present college. The garden front still retains 
the antique style of Gloucester Hall, looking over the 
extensive gardens and pond. The other buildings rose at 
various periods in the 18th century, while the splendid 


interior decoration of the chapel, with its profusion of | 


marble, inlaid wood, and painted panel-work, designed by 
Burgess, was completed in 1870. 

Until Laud’s time the number of private halls was con- 
siderable; by him five only were allowed to survive:— 
Magdalen Hall, now merged in Hertford College; St 
Mary Hall, founded in 1333, now destined to be absorbed 
into Oriel, as New Inn Hall into Balliol, and St Alban 
Hall into Merton; and St Edmund Hall, which, though 
closely connected with Queen’s College, is likely to maintain 
a separate existence. l 

The public buildings of the city, as distinct from the 
university, do not require a detailed notice. The town- 
hall dates from 1752, the corn exchange and post-office 
from 1863 and 1882 respectively. The chief hospital is 
the Radcliffe Infirmary, opened in 1770, and due to the 
same liberal benefactor who has been mentioned in con- 
nexion with the Radeliffe Library, and who left funds for 
the erection of the large and important Radcliffe Obser- 
vatory, completed in 1795. There are two ladies’ halls, 
Lady Margaret's and Somerville, and High Schools for 
boys and: girls. Port Meadow is a large pasture to the 
north-west of the city, which has belonged from time 
immemorial to the freemen of the city. An extensive 
system of drainage has been recently carried out, involving 
the formation of a sewage farm at Littlemore. Water is 
supplied from large covered tanks on Headington Hill, 
into which the water is forced from reservoirs at New 
Hinksey. The University Park, comprising 80 acres, is 
beautifully situated on the banks of the Cherwell. 

The diocese of Oxford now includes the three “home 
counties” of Berkshire (originally in the diocese of Wessex, 
then till 1836 in that of Sherborne or Salisbury), 
Buckinghamshire (until 1845 under the see of Lincoln), 
and Oxfordshire (formerly in the dioceses of Dorchester, 
Winchester, or Lineoln). The patents for the formation 
of the bishopric bear dates of 1542 and 1546. The 
cathedral, already mentioned as part of Christ Chureh, 
was at first the church of St Frideswide, begun so far as 
the present buildings are concerned in about 1160, and 
forming “a fine example of Late Norman and Transitional 
work of early character.” The nave is pure Norman ; the 
choir, with its richer ornament and delicate pendants, is the 
Transitional part; the present remarkable east end, having 
a circular window over two smaller round-headed ones, is 
believed to be a restoration of the original design. Part 
of the western end of the nave was destroyed by Wolsey 
to allow the large quadrangle to be formed. Within the 
cathedral the most noteworthy objects are the 15th 
century “shrine of St Frideswide,” the modern reredos, 
and the bishop’s throne, a memorial of Bishop Wilberforce. 
The stained glass is of different styles. The octagonal 
spire, 14+ feet high, is of a peculiar pitch. The chapter- 
house on the south side of the nave, and the fine doorway 
leading from it to the cloisters, are early 13th-century 
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work. Of the numerous parish churches some have 
already been noticed, All Saints’ was built early in the 
18th century, from designs by Dean Aldrich, in a classical 
style, but with much originality of detail; St Philip and 
St James’s and St Darnabas's are among the most recent, 
the latter being in imitation of Italian style with separate 
eampanile. The Roman Catholie church of St Aloysius in 
St Giles's was opened in 1875. 

ITistory. —' The legends connecting the city with Brute the Trojan, 
Memprie, and the Druids are not found before the 14tli century, 
and are absolutely without foundation. The name, which is found 
in the 10th century as Oxenaford, and in the 11th as Oxenford, 
the Welsh (more modern) Rhydychain, points to a ford for oxen 
across the shallow channels of the divided river near Folly Bridge, 
though many ou theoretical grounds eonnect the first part of the 
word with a Celtie root signifying water, comparing it with Ouse, 
Oseney, Exford, and even Isis. The nueleus of the town was 
probably a nunnery, afterwards a house of secular canons, founded 
in honour of St Frideswide in or before the 9th century, on the 
site of the present cathedral. After the peace of Wedmore (886) 
Oxford became a border town between Mercia and Wessex, 
and coins of Alfred with the legend oxsNAFORDA (on some types 
ORSNAFORDA) seem to prove that a mint was established there 
before the close of that century. The earliest undoubted mention 
of the city is in the English Chronicle under the year 912, when 
Edward the Elder made London and Oxford a part of his own 
kingdom of Wessex. To this period probably belongs the castle 
mound, still a conspicuous objeet on the New Road between the 
railway stations and the eity, and similar to those found at 
Warwick and Marlborough. The subsequent notices of Oxford in 
the Chronicle before the Conquest prove the rapidly increasing 
importance of the place, both strategically as the chief stronghold 
of the valley of the upper Thames-as when the Danes attacked 
and burned it in 1009 and Sweyn took hostages from it and 


| Winchester in 1013—and politically as a meeting-place for gemots 
in which the interests of north and south England were alike 


affected. Witenagemots were held there in 1015, when two 
Danish thegns were treaeheronsly murdered; in 1036, when 
Harold was chosen king; and in 1065. In 1018, when Cnut first 
became king of all England, he selected the same spot for the 
confirmation by Danes and English of “Edgars law." But 
the murder of King Edmund in 1016 and the death of Harold in 
1039 seem to have given rise to the saying that it was ill-omened 
for the kings of England to enter or reside at Oxford. The 
Domesday survey of Oxford (c. 1086) is more than usually complete, 
and from it we gather that about six-sevenths of the town was 
held in equal proportions by ecclesiastical owners, by Norman 
followers of the king, and by citizens, one-seventh being in the 
king’s hands. The priory ehureh of St Frideswide, and the 
churehes of St Mary the Virgin, St Michael, St Peter in the East, 
and St Ebbe are mentioned ; from other sources it is known that 
St Martin’s at Carfax was in existence, and not less than seven 
more before the close of the century. It is a curious fact that, 
while two hundred and forty-three houses (dom?) paid tax, no less 
than four hundred and seventy-eight were waste (vasta, and even 
of the mansiones one hundred and ninety-one were habitable and 
not fewer than one hundred and six waste. Oxford grew steadily 
when governed by the strong hand of Robert d'Oili (1070 ?-1119 2). 
The existing remains whieh may be attributed to his building are 
the castle tower containing the chureh of St George and a cry pt, 
the crypt and part of the church of St Peter's in the East, and the 
tower of St Michael's; but it is known that he repaired other 
churches and built bridges. llis nephew founded the abbey of 
Oseney, for Angustinian canons, in 1129. During the 12th century 
Beaumont Palace, built by Henry I. outside the north wall of the 
city, was a favourite royal residenee, and the birthplace both of 
Richard I. and of John. Jn the charter granted by Henry F. the 
privileges of the town rank with those of London, and a large Jewry 
was formed near the site of the present town-hall The flight or 
the empress Matilda from the castle over the ice-bound river to 
Abingdon in 1142, when besieged by Stephen, is a. well-known 
incident. If we may trust the Oseney Chronicle it is in 1133 that 
wo find the first. traces of organized teaching in Oxford, the germ 
of the great university whieh was destined to far outstrip the city 
in privileges, wealth, and fame (see Universiries). During the 
13th eentury parliaments were often held in the town, notably the 
Mad Parliament in 1258, which led to the enactment of the “ Provi- 
sions of Oxford.” But this time also witnessed the beginning of 
the long struggle between the town and university, which produced 
serious rots, culminating on St Scholastica's day in 1354, and 
finally subjeeted the former to serrous curtailment of its powers 
and jurisdietion. llistory has preserved the names of several heroes 
in the struggle for civic independence, but the issue was never 
doubtful, and the annals of the city in succeeding centuries admit 
of briefer narration. The religious orders found their way early 
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into Oxford :—in 1221 the Dominicans (whose settlement near the 
site of the present gas-works is still attested by Blackfriars Street, 
Preacher’s Bridge, and Friar's Wharf); in 1224 the Franciscans (who 
built their honse near Paradise Square); soon after 1240 the Car- 
melites (near Worcester College, to which Friars Entry led); and 
in 1252 the Austin Friars, who settled near what is now Wadham 
College. The greater orders were not less firmly established, —the 
Cistercians at Rewley Abbey (de Regali loco, founded about 1280), 
the Benedictines scarcely later at Gloneester Hall and Durham 
College, now Woreester and Trinity Colleges respectively. In the 
13th and 14th centuries, as the university grew, an inereasing 
number of students gathered in Oxford, filling the numerous halls 
and swelling the size, if not the wealth, of the plaee. The total of 
students iu Henry IIl.'s time was placed at thirty thousand in con- 
temporary records seen by Thomas Gascoigne, but this can only be 
an exaggeration ora mistake. The town was frequently ravaged by 
plagues, and generally shared in the exhaustion and inactivity 
which marked the 15th eentury. The Reformation was unaecom- 
panied by important ineidents other than those which afleeted the 
university and the see; but after the troubles of Mary’s reign 
Oxford again began to revive under the personal favour of 
Elizabeth, which was continued by the Stuart kings. In the 
civil war Oxford becomes suddenly prominent as the headquarters 
of the Royalist party and the meeting-place of the king’s parlia- 
ment. It was hither that the king retired after Edgehill, the two 
battles of Newbury, and Naseby ; from here Prince Rupert made 
his dashing raids in 1643. In May 1644 the earl of Essex and 
Waller first approached the city, from the cast and south, but 
failed to enclose the king, who escaped to Worcester, returning onee 
more after the engagement at Cropredy Bridge. The final invest- 
ment of the eity, when the king had lost every other stronghold of 
importance, and had himself escaped in disguise, was in May 1616 ; 
and on June 20 it surrendered to Fairfax. Throughout the war 
the seeret sympathies of the citizens were Parliamentarian, but 
there was no conflict within the walls. In October 1644 a 
destructive fire burnt down almost every house between George 
Street and St Aldate’s church. Charles II. held the last Oxford 

arliament in 1681, the House of Lords sitting in Christ Church 
fall, the Commons in the Schools. In the first year of George I.'s 
reign there were serious Jacobite riots, but from that time the city 
becomes [anoverian in opposition to the university, the feeling 
coming to a head in 1754 during a county election, which was 
ultimately the subject of a parliamentary inquiry. The publie 
works whieh distinguish the last century have been already men- 
tioned; the general history of the city proper pus few features 
of interest. Since the first railway (from Dideot) in 18441 its rate 
of progress has been accelerated, and it has at length vindicated for 
itself a vigorous and independent municipal life. 

Oxford grew up, as has been seen, on the slope leading from the 
ford near Folly Bridge to Carfax. Its earliest trade must have 
been twofold, partly with London by way of the Thames, and 
partly with the west by the ford. No Roman road of importance 
passed within three miles of the future town, and the Chiltern 
Hills prevented a direct road to the metropolis. The first mention 
of townsmen is “seo buruhwarn” in the English Chronicle sub 
anno 1013, and of its trade in the toll paid to the abbot of Abingdon 
by passing barges from the 11th century (Abingdon Chron., vol. ii. 
p. 119) When the Domesday survey was made all the churches 
except St Mary Magdalen were within the line of walls. Mr James 
Parker estimates the population at that time to have been “not 
more than 1700," oceupying one hundred and ninety-one mansions 
and two hundred and forty-three houses. By the close of the 11th 
century the castle had been partly bnilt, and the walls enclosed 
a space roughly of the shape of a parallelogram, its greater length 
lying nearly east and west, dominated by the castle at its western 
extremity. In Elizabeth'stime, as Ralph Agas's view shows, nine- 
tenths of the city was still intra-mural. In 1789 the population 
was about 8300, but more than half lived outside the walls; in 
1831, 20,650 ; in 1881 the munieipal borough comprised 35,264, 
the local board district 38,289, exclusive of about 3000 members of 
the university. The chief extensions have been towards the north, 
including both the fashionable quarter beyond the parks and the 
poorer suburb of Jericho, and on the south-east, where St 
Clement’s and Cowley St John have greatly inereased. The newly 
built low-lying districts of Oseney town with Botley to the west, 
and Grandpont with New Hinksey to the south, are comparatively 
unhealthy, contrasting in that respeet with the houses rising on 
Headington ITil. The trade of the city has always been varied 
rather than extensive ; there has never been a staple produce, and 
the few manufactories are of recent introdnetion. Oxford being an 
agricultural centre has an important market, but the alternations 
of university terms and vacations affect the steadiness of general 
business. The first eharter known is one of Henry I., not now 
extant, mentioning a merchants’ guild (gilda mereatoria). That 
of Henry H. specially connects the citizens with London, guia ipsi 
et cires Londinenses sunt de una et eadem consuetudine ct lege et 
libertate. They were to be butlers with the latter at the king’s 


coronation—a privilege still retained by their representative. The 
earliest governing body was the mayor and burgesses ; aldermen 
were added in 1255, and the full institution from 1605 ‘until 
1835 consisted of a mayor, two bailiffs, four aldermen, eight 
assistants, and twenty-four common council men, together with 
a high steward, recorder, town-clerk, and inferior officers. At 
present the government is in the hands of a high steward, recorder, 
sheriff, and corporation, the latter consisting of a mayor, ten 
aldermen, and thirty councillors. For the election of the last two 
classes the city is divided into five wards. There is a local board 
of forty-seven members and a school board of seven. From the 
earliest times the city has been represented by two burgesses in 
parliament. 


The ehief authorities for the general history of Oxford are the works of 
Antony Wood, viz., the Mist. and Antiqu. of the University, 1792-96 (in Latin, 
1674), Hist. and Antiqu. of the Colleges and Halls, 1186-90, and the Ancient and 
Present State of the City, 1773; and'Ingram, Memorials of Oxford, 1837 and 1847. 
There are good loeal dircetories and guides, Of a more speelal kind are James 
Parkers sketch of the early History of Oxford, 1871; Turner, Selections from 
the Records of the City, 1879; Phillips, Geology of Oxford, 1871; and the aeconnts 
of All Souls, Exeter, and Magdalen Colleges by Burrows, Boase, and Bloxam 
respeetively. The Oxford llistorieal Society publishes works bearing on the 
history of the place. The history of the university will be found under Uni- 
VERSITIES. (F. M.*) 


OXFORD, Ropert HARLEY, First EARL or (1661- 
1721), the eldest son of Sir Edward Harley, a prominent 
landowner in Herefordshire, was born in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, London, 5th December 1661. His school 
days were passed near Burford, in Oxfordshire, in a small 
school which produced at the same time a lord high 
treasurer, a lord high chancellor, and a lord chief justice 
of the common pleas. The principles of Whiggism and 
Nonconformity were instilled into his mind at an early age, 
and if he changed the politics of his ancestors he never 
formally abandoned their religious opinions. At the 
Revolution of 1688 Sir Edward and his son raised a troop 
of horse in support of the cause of William III., and took 
possession of the city of Worcester in his interest. The 
family zeal for the Revolution recommended Robert Harley 
to the notice of the Boscawen family, and led to his 
election, in April 1689, as the parliamentary representative 
of Tregony, a borough under their control. He remained 
its member for one parliament, when he was elected by 
the constituency of New Radnor, and he continued to 
represent it until his elevation to the peerage in 1711. 
From the first he gave great attention to the conduct 
of public business, bestowing especial care upon the 
study of the forms and ceremonies of the House, and 
acquiring from his labours that distinction which a 
knowledge of parliamentary precedents always bestows. 
This reputation marked him out as a fitting person to pre- 
side over the debates of the House, and from the general 
election of February 1701 until the dissolution of 1705 he 
held with general approbation the office of speaker. For 
a part of this period, from 18th May 1704, he combined 
with the speakership the duties of a principal secretary of 
state, displacing in that office the Tory earl of Nottingham, 
a circumstance which may have impelled that haughty 
peer to join the Whigs, some years later, in opposition to 
the treaty of Utrecht. At the time of his appointment as 
secretary of state Harley had given no outward sign of 
dissatisfaction with the Whigs, and it was mainly through 
Marlborough’s good opinion of his abilities that he was 
admitted to the ministry. For some time, so long indeed 
as the victories of the great English general cast a glamour 
over the policy of his friends, and the constituencies were 
enthusiastic in support of a war policy, Harley continued 
to act loyally with his colleagues. But in the summer of 
1707 it beeame evident to Godolphin that some secret 
influence behind the throne was opposing his wishes and 
shaking the confidence of the queen in her ministers. 
The sovereign had resented the intrusion into the adminis- 
tration of the impetuous earl of Sunderland, and had 
persuaded herself that the safety of the church depended 
on the fortunes of the Tories. These convictions were 
strengthened in her mind by the new favourite Abigail 
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Hill (a relative of the duchess of Marlborough through her 
mother, and of Harley on her father’s side), whose soft and 
silky ways contrasted only too favourably in the eyes of 
the queen with the haughty manners of her old friend, the 
duchess of Marlborough. Both the duchess and Godolphin 
communicated to Marlborough their belief that this change 
in the disposition of the queen was due to the sinister 
conduct of Harley and his relatives, and the persistent 
protestations of the accused persons to the contrary were 
accepted with an ill grace. Although Harley was for the 
present permitted to remain in his office, subsequent 
experience convinced the chiefs of the Governinent of the 
necessity for his dismissal, and an oceurrence which showed 
the remissness of his official conduct, if it did not prove 
his treachery to the nation, furnished them with an 
opportunity for carrying out their wishes. An ill-paid 
and poverty-stricken clerk in Harley's office was detected 
in furnishing the enemy with copies of many documents 
which should have been kept from the knowledge of all 
but the most trusted advisers of the court, and it was 
found that through the carelessness of the head of the 
department the contents of such papers became tbe 
common property of all in his service. The queen wes 
thereupon informed that Godolphin and Marlborough 
could no longer serve in concert with a minister whom 
they distrusted, and of whose incapacity there were such 
proofs. They did not attend her next council, and when 
Harley proposed to proceed with the business of the day 
one of their friends drew attention to their absence, when 
the queen found herself forced (11th February 1708) to 
accept the resignation of her secret adviser. At that time 
it seemed as if Harley's fortunes had sunk for ever. 
Harley went out of office, but his cousin, who had now 
become Mrs Masham, remained by the side of the queen, 
and contrived to convey to her mistress the views of 
the ejected minister. Every device which the defeated 
ambition of a man whose strength lay in his aptitude for 
intrigue could suggest for hastening the downfall of his 
adversaries was employed without scruple, and not 
employed in vain. The cost of the protracted war with 
France, the danger to the national church, the chief proof 
of which lay in the prosecution of Sacheverell, were the 
weapons which he used to influence the masses of the 
people. Marlborough himself could not be dispensed 
with, but his proud spirit was insulted in a thousand 
ways, and his relations were dismissed from their posts in 
turn. When the greatest of these, Lord Godolphin, was 
sent into private life, five commissioners to the treasury 
were appointed (10th August 1710), and among them 
figured Harley as chancellor of theexchequer. It was the 
aim of the new chancellor to frame an administration from 
the moderate members of both parties, and to adopt with 
but slight changes the policy of his predecessors; but his 
efforts were doomed to disappointment. The Whigs 
refused to join in an alliance with the man whose rule 
began with the retirement from the treasury of the finance 
minister idolized by the city merchants, and the Tories, 
who were successful beyond their wildest hopes at the 
polling booths, could not understand why their leaders 
should pursue a system of government which copied the 
faults of their political opponents. The clamours of the 
wilder spirits of the party, the country members who met 
at the * October Club," began to be re-echoed even by 
those who were attached to the person of Harley, when, 
through an unexpected event, his popularity was restored 
ata bound. <A French refugee, the ex-abbé de la Dourlie 
(better known by the name of the marquis de Guiscard), 
was being examined before the privy council on a charge 
of treachery to the nation which had befriended him, when 
he stabbed Harley in the breast with a penknife (March 
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1711) To aman in good health the wounds would not 
have been serious, but the minister had been for some 
time indisposed—a few days before the occurrence Swift 
had penned the prayer “ Pray God preserve his health, 
everything depends upon it”—and the joy of the nation 
on his recovery knew no bounds. Both Houses presented 
an address to the erown, suitable response came from the 
queen, and on Harley’s reappearance in the Lower House 
the speaker made an oration which was spread broadcast 
through the country. On the 24th May 1711 the minister 
became Baron Harley of Wigmore and earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer; before the month was ended he was created 
lord treasurer, and in the following year he became a 
knight of the Garter. Well might his friends exclaim 
that he had “ grown by perseeutions, turnings out, and 
stabbings.” 

With the sympathy which this attempted assassination 
had evoked, and with the skill which the lord treasurer 
possessed for conciliating the calmer members of either 
political party, he passed through several months of office 
without any loss of reputation. He rearranged the 
nation’s finanees, and continued to support her generals 
in the field with ample resourees for carrying on the 
campaign, though his emissaries were in communication 
with the French king, and were settling the terms of a 
peace independently of England's allies. After many 
weeks of vacillation and intrigue, when the negotiations 
were frequently on the point of being interrupted, the pre- 
liminary peace was signed, and in spite of the opposition 
of the Whig majority in the Upper House, which was met 
by the creation of twelve new peers, the much-vexed treaty 
of Utrecht was at last brought to a conclusion. While 
these negotiations were under discussion the friendship 
between Oxford and St John was fast changing into hatred. 
The latter had resented the rise in fortune which the stabs 
of Guiscard had secured for his colleague, and when he 
was raised to the peerage with the title of Baron St John 
and Viscount Bolingbroke, instead of with an earldom, 
his resentment knew no bounds. The royal favourite, 
whose husband had been called to the Upper House as 
Baron Masham, deserted her old friend and relation for his 
more vivacious rival. The Jacobites found that, although 
the lord treasurer was profuse in his expressions of good 
will for their cause, no steps were taken to ensure its 
triumph, and they no longer placed reliance in promises 
which were repeatedly made and repeatedly broken. Even 
Oxford's friends began to complain of his habitual dilatori- 
ness, and to find some excuse for his apathy in ill health, 
aggravated by excess in the pleasures of the table and by the 
loss of his favourite child. By slow degrees the confidence 
of Queen Anne was transferred from Oxford to Bolingbroke ; 
on the 27th July 1714 the former surrendered his staff as 
lord treasurer, and on the Ist August the queen died. 

On the accession of George J. the defeated minister 
retired to Herefordshire, but a few montlis later his 
impeachment was decided upon and he was committed to 
the Tower. After an imprisonment of nearly two years 
the prison doors were opened, and he was allowed to 
resume his place among the peers, but he took little part 
in publie affairs, and died almost unnoticed 21st May 
1724.  Marley's political fame may now be dimmed 
by time, his statesmanship may seem but intrigue and 
finesse, but his character is set forth in the brightest 
colours in the poems of Pope and the prose of Swift. The 
Irish dean was his discriminating friend in the hours of 
prosperity, his unswerving advocate in adversity. The 
books and manuseripts which the first earl of Oxford and 
his son collected were among the glories of theirage. The 
manuscripts became the property of the nation; the books 
were sold to a bookseller called Osborne, and deseribed in 
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a printed catalogue of four volumes, part of which was the 
work of Dr Johnson. In the recollection of the Harleian 
manuscripts, the Harleian library, and the J/arleian 
Miscellany, the family name will never die. (w. P. c.) 

OXUS. This river rises in the lofty tablelands which 
are intercepted between the two great mountain ranges 
of central Asia, the Thidn Shan and the Hindú Kish, in 
the region where they approach each other most closely. 
It flows westwards through a broad valley, receiving 
numerous aflluents from the mountain ranges on either 
side; then bending to the north-west it traverses the arid 
deserts of western Turkestan on the borders of Bokhara, 
descends into and fertilizes the rich oasis of Khiva, and 
finally disembogues at the southern extremity of the Sea 
of Aral. Its course is roughly parallel to that of its sister 
river the Jaxartes, which rises to the north of the Thián 
Shán water-parting, and disembogues at the northern 
extremity of the Sea of Aral. 

The name Oxus is that by which the river is mentioned 
in the writings of the ancient Greek historians. In the 
older traditions of the Parsi books it is named the Veh- 
rüd, in some form of which originates the classical name 
which we find it most convenient to use, and also it may be 
presumed the names of various territories on the banks of 
its upper waters, such as Wakhan, Wakhsh, and Washgird, 
whieh are no doubt identical in formation, if not in 
application, with the classical Oxiani, Oxii, and Oxi-Petra. 
The classical names have long ceased to be known to the 
inhabitants of the country. In early Mohammedan history 
the river was usually styled Al-Nahr, whence the title 
Ma wará ] Nahr, or * beyond the river," which came to be 
bestowed on a province of Persia lying to the north of 
the Oxus, and which in modern use has been rendered 
Transoxiana, In subsequent Mohammedan writings Al- 
Nahr gives place to Jaihün, corresponding to the Gihon 
of the Mosaic garden of Eden. And now the river is 
known by Asiatics as the Amu Daria, a name of which 
the origin is uncertain.} 

In the most remote ages to which written history carries us, the 
regions on both sides of the Oxus were subjeet to the Persian 
monarehy. Of their populations Herodotus mentions the Bactrians, 
Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Saec as contributing their contingents 
to the armies of the great King Darius. The Oxus figures in 
Persian romantie history as the limit between Iran and Turan, but 
the substratum of settled population to the north as well as the 
south was probably of Iranian lineage. The valley is eonneeted 


with many early Magian traditions, aecording to 
which Zoroaster dwelt at Dalkh, where, in the 7th 
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century B.C., his proselytizing efforts first came into operation. 
Buddhism eventually spread widely over the Oxus countries, and 
almost entirely displaced the religion of Zoroaster in its very 
cradle. The Chinese traveller Hwen Tsang, who passed through 
the country in 630-644 A.D., found Termedh, Khihn, Balkh, and 
above all Bamian, amply provided with monasteries, stirpas, and 


l Natives of western India hold that it implies “ mother of rivers, 
in correlation with Abi-sán or “father of rivers," a title which is 
frequently given to its great southern neighbour, the river Indus. 


colossal images, which are the striking characteristies of prevalent 
Buddhism ; even the Pamir highlands had their monasteries. 

Christianity penetrated to Khorasan and Bactria at an early 
date ; episcopal sees are said to have existed at Merv and Samarkand 
in the 4th and 5th eenturies, and Cosmas (c. 545) testifies to the 
spread of Christianity among the Baetrians and Huns. 

Bactria was long a province of the empire which Alexander the 
Great left to his successors, but the Greek historians give very 
little information of the Oxus basin and its inhabitants. About 
250 n. c. Theodotus, the “ governor of the thousand cities of Bactria,” 
declared himself king, simultaneously with the revolt of Arsaces 
which laid the foundation of the Parthian monarchy. The Græco- 
Bactrian dominion was overwhelmed entirely about 126 n.c. by the 
Y uéchi, a numerous people of Tibet who had been driven westwards 
from their settlements on the borders of China by the Hiongnu, 
the Huns of Deguignes. From the Yucchi arose, about the 
Christian era, the great Indo-Scythian dominion which extended 
across the Hindú Kush southwards, over Afghanistan and Sind. 
The history of the next five centuries is a blank. In 571 the 
Haiáthalah of the Oxus, who are supposed to be descendants of the 
Yuéehi, were shattered by an invasion of the Turkish khakan; and 
in the following century the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Tsang found 
the former empire of the Haiáthalah broken up into a great 
number of small states, all aeknowledging the supremaey of the 
Turkish khakan, and several having names identieal with those 
which still exist. The whole group of states he calls Tukhára, by 
which name in the form Tokharistan, or by that of Haiáthalah, the 
eountry continued for centuries to be known to the Mohammedans. 
At the time of his pilgrimage Chinese influenee had passed into 
Tokháristan and Transoxiana. Yezdegird, the last of the Sasanian 
kings of Bokhara, who diedin 651, when defeated and hard pressed 
by the Saracens, invoked the aid of China; the Chinese emperor, 
Taitsung, issued an ediet organizing the whole country from 
Ferghana to the borders of Persia into three Chinese administra- 
tive districts, with 126 military eantonments, an organization which, 
however, probably only existed on paper. 

In 711-12 Mohammedan troops were conducted by Kotaiba, the 
governor of Khorásán, into the province of Khwarizm (Khiva), after 
subjugating whieh they advanced on Bokhara and Samarkand, the 
ancient Sogdiana, and are said to have even reached Ferghana and 
Kashgar, but no occuption then ensued. In 1016-25 the govern- 
ment of Khwarizm was bestowed by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni upon 
Altintash, one of his most distinguished generals. 

Tokharistan in general formed a part suecessively of the empires 
of the Sasanian dynasty of Bokhara (terminated 999 4.p.), of the 
Ghaznavi dynasty, of the Seljukian princes of Persia and of Khorasan, 
of the Ghori or Shansabanya kings, and of the sultans of Khwárizm. 
The last dynasty ended with Sultan Jalal-ud-din, during whose 
reign (1221-31) a division of the Moghul army of Jenghiz Khan 
first invaded Khwarizm, while the khan himself was besieging 
Bamian ; Jalal-ud-din, deserted by most of his troops, retired to 
Ghazni, where he was pursued by Jenghiz Khan, and again retreating 
towards Hindustan was overtaken and driven across the Indus. 

The eommeneement of the 16th eentury was marked by the rise 
of the Uzbek rule in Turkestan. The Uzbeks were no one race, but 
an aggregation of fragments from Turks, Mongols, and all the 
great tribes constituting the hosts of Jenghiz and Batu. They 
held Kúndúz, Balkh, Khwarizm, and Khorásán, and for a time 
Badakhshán also; but Badakhshan was soon won by the emperor 
Baber, and in 1529 was bestowed on his cousin Suliman, who by 
1555 had established his rule over much of the region between 
the Oxus and the Hindú Kush. The Moghul emperors of India 
oceasionally interfered in these provinees, notably Shah Jehan in 
1646; but, finding the diffienlty of maintaining so distant a frontier, 
they abandoned it to the Uzbek prinees. About 1765 the wazir 
of Ahmed Shah Abdali of Cabul invaded Badakhshan, and from 
that time until now the domination of the countries on the south 
bank of the Oxus from Wakhan to Balkh has been a matter of 
frequent struggles between Afghans and Uzbeks. 

The Uzbek rule in Turkestan has during the last twenty years 
been rapidly dwindling before the growth of Russian power. In 
1863 Russia invaded the Khokand territory, taking in rapid sueees- 
sion the eities of Turkestan, Chemkend and Tashkend. Jn 1866 
Khojend was taken, the power of Khokand was completely crushed, 
a portion was ineorporated in the new Russian province of 
Turkestan, while the remainder was left to be administered by a 
native ehief almost as a Russian feudatory; the same year the 
Bokharians were defeated at Irdjar. In 1867 au army assembled 
by theamir of Dokhara was attaeked and dispersed by the Russians, 
who in 1868 eutered Samarkand, and beeame virtually rulers of 
Bokhara. In 1873 Khiva was invaded, and as much of the khanate 
as lay on the right bank of the Oxus was ineorporated into the 
Russian empire, a portion being afterwards made over to Bokhara. 
Russia aequired the right of the free navigation of the Oxus 
throughout its entire eourse, on the borders of both Khiva and 
Jokhara. The administration of the whole of the states on the 
right bank of the Oxus, down to the Russian boundary line at Ichka 
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Yar, is now in the hands of Bokhara, including Karategin— which the 
Russians have transferred to it from Khokand—and Darwáz at the 
entrance to the Pamir highlands. At the present time the states 
on the left bank of the Oxus, from its sources in the Panjah river 
down to the town and ferry of Khwaja Saleh, are mainly subject 
to Afghanistan ; from Khwaja Saleh to the frontiers of Khiva and 
Russia at Ichka Yar the left bank of the Oxus is subject to Bokhara ; 
from the same point the Afghan boundary is supposed to stretch 
across the Dasht-i-chul plains of the Turkomans, above Maimana, to 
Sarakhs, where it meets the Persian frontier. 


The regions in which the Oxus takes its birth, and 
through which it passes until it beeomes lost in the Sea of 
Aral, may be divided into upper, middle, and lower: the 
upper is constituted by the highlands between the Thián 
Shan and the Hindi Kush ranges, and the middle by the 
plains and uplands which are situated in the broad valley 
between the western prolongations of the same ranges; the 
lower lies in the plains of western Turkestan. Descrip- 
tions of the chief provinces and states in the middle and 
lower regions will be found wnder AFGHAN TURKESTAN 
(vol. i. p. 241), including the eastern khanates of Kunduz, 
Khülm, Balkh, and Akcha, and the Chahár Wiláyat, or 
Four Domains, viz, the western khanates of Sir-i-piil, 
Shibrghán, Andkhui, and Maimána; also under BADAKH- 
SHAN, KARATEGIN, Hissar, BoKHARA, and Kiva; accounts 
have also been already given of Bacrria, BALKH, and 
Bawrax. Here we shall only treat of the highland regions 
of the Oxus, and the river itself in its downward course 
to the Sea of Aral, postponing all other matter to the 
article TURKESTAN (see also the map of Turkestan). 

For a right understanding of the highland region, notice 
must be taken of its position relatively to the two great 
longitudinal systems of mountains, the Thidn Shan and the 
Indian Caucasus, and their respective prolongations east 
and west, which form such a prominent feature in the 
physical geography of the continent of Asia. These 
mountain systems include between them a belt of table- 
lands of varying breadth, and generally of considerable 
altitude. The forces of nature by which both the 
mountains and the intermediate table-lands were primarily 
evolved from the earth’s crust appear to have acted con- 
currently over the entire region, but with greatest elevat- 
ing effect along the northern edge of the Caucasus ; for, 
though the highest peaks of the Hindú Kush and the 
Himalayan ranges are more frequently met with on spurs 
some distance to the south than on the northern water- 
parting, the elevated masses are here of greatest magni- 
tude; here there are mountains whose peaks rise to great 
altitudes above the sea-level, but which are comparatively 
insignificant differentially, the visible height above the 
surrounding table-lands being rarely more than a third, and 
often less than a tenth, of the height above the sea; and 
here there are passes across great ranges of which the level 
is barely distinguishable from that of the surrounding 
table-lands, so that the traveller may cross a great water- 
parting without being aware of it, a tussock of grass decid- 
ing the course of the waters, whether towards the frontiers 
of China or of Europe or towards the Indian Ocean. 

The elevated mass which forms a bridge between the 
'Thián Shán and the Hindu Caucasus, in the quarter where 
they approaeh each other most closely, constitutes the 
governing geographical and political feature of these 
regions, and gives birth to all the principal sources of the 
Oxus. <A happy instinct has led the inhabitants to call it 
the Bam-i-dinia, or Roof of the World ; modern European 
geographers have called it the “heart of Asia," the 
“central boss of Asia." It is the Tsungling of Chinese 
writers, the northern Imaus of Ptolemy, the Mountain 
Parnassus of Aristotle, “the greatest of all that exist 
toward the winter sunrise." The geographical indications 
of the Puranas, considered in any but a fabulous light, 
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point to it as Méru, the seene of the primeval Aryan 
paradise. Old Parsi traditions point to it as the origin 
and nucleus of the Aryan migrations. And it is here 
that the Mohammedan invaders are shown, by their iden- 
tification of the great rivers with the Gihon and Pison 
of the Mosaic narrative, to have believed that the terres- 
trial paradise, the cradle of the human race, was situated. 

Few regions can present claims to interest and just 
curiosity so strong and various as this one. Its past 
history is interwoven with that of all the great Asiatie 
conquerors, and its position on the rapidly narrowing 
borderland between the British and the Russian dominions 
gives it additional interest at the present time. But its 
geography is most intricate and complicated, and has long 
been a fruitful subject of controversy. The region is 
intersected with mountain ridges and depressed river beds 
which are alike difficult to cross; its altitude is unfavour- 
able for the growth of cereals, and it mostly lies buried in 
snow for half the year; itis, moreover, sparsely inhabited, 
and does not produce sufficient food for the requirements of 
the inhabitants. It interposes a formidable barrier between 
eastern and western Turkestan across the ancient highway 
from Europe to China; and, though this barrier has been 
repeatedly crossed, the extant narratives of the journeys 
and descriptions of the routes present only occasional 
glimmerings of truth amidst a mass of error and confusion, 
and are at times barely available for sober inquiry; 
genuine faets of observation have been so mixed up with 
erroneous information that it has become impossible to 
reconcile eonflieting statements or separate the true from 
the false. Thus within the last quarter of a century maps 
have been published by eminent geographers in England 
and Germany in which the great cities of eastern Turkestan 
are placed 3° to 4°, or over 200 miles, too far to the west, 
and the limits of the “heart of Asia” are materially 
narrowed. 

The interest attaching to the region lias even led to the 
fabrieation of spurious documents which have darkened 
the mist already enveloping it, and have betrayed eminent 
geographers into error and confusion.! 

While geography remained under the spell of these mis- 
chievous fictions, researeh was impeded, and an insurmount- 
able obstacle placed in the way of the true delineation of 
the region; doubt was even thrown on the accuracy of the 
work of genuine explorers. But within the last decade the 
mist in which the “ Roof of the World” had so long been 
enveloped has been largely dispelled by the labours of 
Russian and British officers, and also by natives of India 
trained to geographical exploration and employed in con- 
nexion with the operations of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India. In some parts there is still much doubt 
and uncertainty, but enough is now known to furnish the 
geographical student with a fairly accurate idea of the 
general course of the rivers and configuration of the table- 
lands and mountains. 

Two systems of rivers give birth to the sources of the 


1 Thus early in the present century certain papers were lodged in 
the seeret archives of the Russian Foreign Office which purported to 
give an account of two unpublished records of exploration in this 
obscure region, one by a German traveller, Georg Ludwig von ; 
said to have been an employé of the Anglo-Indian Government, the 
other by a Chinese traveller. They were brought to light in 1861, and 
excited the curiosity of all who were interested in the geography of 
this region. A few years afterwards it was discovered that a parallel 
mass of papers, embodying much of the same peculiar geography and 
nomenelature, but purporting to be the report of a Russian expedition 
sent through Central Asia to the frontiers of India, existed in the 
London Foreign Office. All three documents bear indubitable traces 
of having been fabricated for sale to the British and the Russian 
Governments by an acute geographer who, while availing himself of 
such genuine data as were actually within his reach, did not scruple 
to draw on his own imagination for the filling up of all blanks. 
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Oxus, one to the north rising in and around the Alai 
plateau, the other to the south rising in the Pamir pla- 
teaus, of which there are several The two systems are 
divided by a great chain of mountains known locally as 
the Kizil-yart range, but called by Fedchenko (looking 
from the north) the ‘Trans-Alai range, and by recent 
Russian surveyors the Peter the Great range; it lies 
from east to west on the southern border of the Alai 
plateau, and throws out spurs westwards to Darwáz ; its 
medium height above the sea-level is 18,000 or 19,000 feet, 
with occasional peaks rising to 25,000 feet. Of the 
Oxianian affluents to its north and west the principal are 
the Wákhsh or Sárkh-áb (=the Kizil-su = the Red River), 
rising in the Alai, and the Múksú and Khing-áb rivers, 
which join the Wakhsh in the district of Karategin. 

The system of southern aflluents is, however, the most 
important of the two politieally as well as geographically, 
comprising as it does the water-partings which define the 
boundaries between China, Afghanistan, and Bokhara, and 
all the rivers of what is generally known as the Pamir 
region, The name Pamir is suggested by Bournouf to have 
been derived from Upa-Mérüi, meaning the lands “ beyond 
the mountain of Meru”; a later and more probable sugges- 
tion, by Major Trotter, is that it is the Khirgiz equivalent 
of Bám-i-dünia. It means simply an elevated steppe or 
plateau. By the people of the country it is not applied, as 
European geographers apply it, to the entire region, which 
is one of mountains as well as table-lands, but to each of 
the plateaus with the addition of a distinctive designation. 
Thus there is the Pamir-Kalán (great), the Pamir-Khürd 
(little), the Pamir-Alichür, the Pamir-Khargoshi (of the 
har), the Pamir-Sarez (of the water-parting), and the Pamir- 
Rangkul, on which the Rangkül lake is situated. There 
is also another, the Pamir-i-Shiva, which, though only 
recently brought prominently to the notice of European 
geographers, is of considerable magnitude, elevation, and 
importance; it lies in that part of Badakhshan which is 
enclosed to the north and east by the Panjah river, and 
to the south and west by a spur from the Hindt Kush 
range. This spur is an offshoot from the vicinity of the 
Tirich Mir peak (25,400 feet) north of Chitral; it lies 
between Faizabad and Ishkáshim, sinks to 10,900 feet at 
the Zebak pass, and then again, ascending to higher 
altitudes, trends to the north-west, and strikes the western 
spurs of the Kizil-yart range in the Darwáz district; it 
forms the water-parting between the Kokcha river of 
southern Dadakhshán and the Panjah river. Though a spur 
from the main range, it is of itself an important range, and 
has some claim to be regarded as the western boundary 
of the Pamir table-lands, as it lies immediately over the 
Shiva Pamir; if the claim be admitted, the breadth of the 
elevated barrier between the plains of eastern and western 
Turkestan will be found to be about 250 miles, whereas 
geographers have hitherto accorded to the Pamir plateau 
a breadth of only 100 miles. The Panjah river flows 
downwards through the region where the spurs of this 
western bounding range meet those of the Kizil-yart range, 
passing between narrow and precipitous gorges which form 
a natural gateway to the highlands, though one which in 
many parts is barely accessible, or has to be quitted 
altogether for the easier mountain passes on either hand. 

The most elevated portion of the highlands oceurs on 
the north-east border, above the plains of Kashgar and 
Yarkand. Here a chain of mountains, interwoven with 
the Thián Shan and the Kizil-yart ranges, trends to the 
east and south-east, and throws up peaks of great height, 
culminating in Tagharma (25,500 fect); viewed from the 
plains to the east, it seems to form part of a great chain— 
the Belát Tágh of Humboldt—which connects the Thián 
Shan rango with the Hindi Küsh; but it is broken 


through by rivers, and terminates over the plains of the 
Sarikol district. The line of water-parting which con- 
stitutes the real connexion between the Thián Shán and 
the Hindú Kúsh lies more to the west, in hills which, 
emanating from the Kizil-yart range, pass between the 
Rangkul Pamir and the Kizil-yart plain, and then bending 
southwards strike an angle of the Hindü Kush range on 
the borders of the Sarikol and Kanjüt districts ; they are 
probably nowhere of any great altitude above the general 
level of the table-lands; but they are of importance in 
that they may be regarded as the natural boundary 
between the states of eastern Turkestan now subject to 
China, and those of western Turkestan subject to Afghan- 
istan and Bokhara, 

The best known river of the Pamir plateaus is the 
Panjah,! which receives all the other rivers of this region 
before it enters the plains; above Kila Panjah it has two 
important affluents, one from the east rising in Kanjut, 
and probably about 120 miles long, the other from the 
north-east rising in the lake-of the Great Pamir (Wood's 
Lake Victoria), and about 80 miles long. From the point 
of junction to Kila-Dár-Panjah is 140 miles; here the 
united waters of the Sochán and Shákhdara rivers from 
the east are received ; 33 miles lower down, near Kila 
Wamar, the Bartang river, also from the east, is received. 
The upper source of the Dártang is the Ak-su (white water) 
river, which rises in the Oikul or Gazkul lake of Little 
Pamir, and, winding round the highlands, passes through 
the Sarez Pamir, where its name changes to the Murghábi 
(water fowl), which lower down becomes Bartang (narrow 
passage). The Aksü-Dártang is probably the longest of 
the Pamir rivers ; its length exceeds 330 miles, while that 
of the Panjah from the source of its longest affluent down 
to the Dártang junction is probably under 300 miles ; thus 
it has been claimed as constituting, rather than the 
Panjah, the proper boundary line between Afghanistan 
and Bokhara. About 120 miles below Kila Wámar the 
Panjah debouches into the plains after receiving the 
Wanjáb river of Darwáz on its right bank, and the Kof 
(Kufau) river coming from the Shiva Pamir on its left 
bank. Fifty miles farther on it receives on its right bank 
the Yákhsü river conveying the waters of a system of 
valleys lying between the Panjah and the Wákhsh rivers, 
the courses of which are here nearly parallel; 18 miles 
onwards it receives (left bank) the Kokcha river of 
southern Badakhshán, and at this point it loses its 
individuality and becomes the Amú river; 80 miles to the 
west the Amu receives the Wákhsh or Sürkh-áb river, 
when the whole of the waters of the Oxianian highlands 
are brought together into one channel. 

Returning to the highlands, we briefly notice the princi- 
pal lakes, Chief of all is the Great Kárakül—the Dragon 
Lake of Chinese writers; it stands in the Khargoshi 
Pamir, has an area of about 120 square miles, and an 
altitude of 12,800 fect; it was long regarded as the source 
of the Oxus, but has recently been found to have no out- 
let. The Little Kárakül and the Bulankul lakes, areas 
15 and 8 square miles, on the Kizil-yart plateau, are 
probably over 13,000 feet. The Rangkul lake, area 15 
square miles, is 12,800 feet. Wood’s Victoria, the lake 
of the Great Pamir, height 13,900 feet, has an area of 25 


1 The name Panjah is conjectured to be derived from a confluence 
of five rivers; but more probably it is taken from the well-known 
fort of the same name, which is situated a little below the junction of 
the two upper affluents of the river. The fort derives its name either 
from the circumstance of its being built on five mounds, or from a 
sacred edifice in the vicinity erected over a stone bearing the supposed 
impress of the palm and fingers (panjah) of Hazrat Ali, the son-in-law 
of Mohammed; lower down the river, in Shighnan, there is a tort built 
over a similar mark, and called the Kila-Lar-Panjah (“the fort over the 
panjah ”). 
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square miles. The Yashil-Kúl, area 16 square miles, 
height 12,550 feet, is in the Alichúr Pamir, where in 
1759 the Chinese troops surprised and defeated the 
Khwajas of Badakshán. The great Shiva-Kúl, lately 


visited by Dr Regel, has, aceording to him, an area ex- | 


ceeding 100 square miles, and an altitude of 11,800 
fect, and Wood alludes to it as of considerable magnitude. 
There are numerous small lakes, of which the most im- 
portant is the Oikul (13,100 feet), the source of the Ak-sú 
river, in the Little Pamir. 

Hill ranges crop up out of the table-lands in various 
quarters; their general direction is from north-east to 
south-west ; they form the boundaries between the several 
Pamirs and the prineipal water-partings between the 
valleys. "The portion of the Hindú Kush range which lies 
immediately to the south of this region is of very varying 
altitude, sinking at the Baroghil pass to 12,000 feet, or 
only 1000 feet above the adjoining table-lands, but rising 
to heights of 22,600 to 25,400 in peaks to the west of 
that pass. 

In 1872 the Panjah river was adopted by the British 
and the Russian Governments as the line of boundary 
between Bokhara and Afghanistan. But rivers which are 
readily crossed, and pass through valleys both sides of 
which have much of life in common, rarely serve as bound- 
aries between the people residing on the opposite banks. 
The Panjah river has been found to divide no less than 
four states, Wákhán, Shighnán, Roshan, and Darwáz, into 
two parts each; the first three of these are claimed by 
Afghanistan and the fourth by Bokhara, by whom they 
are administered—or at least are attempted to be admin- 
istered—without regard to the conventional boundary line 
of the Panjah; presumably, therefore, this line will have 
to be abandoned for the lines of water-parting along the 
hill ranges which form the natural boundaries of the 
several states. 

The Pamir plateaus are generally covered with a rich 
soil which affords very sweet and nourishing grasses, 
though at too great an altitude for husbandry ; there is 
an unlimited extent of summer pasture lands for the 
Khirgiz and other nomad tribes and the herdsmen of the 
surrounding districts. But for the plentiful supply of 
food for cattle which these regions afford during several 
months of the year, they eould never have been erossed 
by the great armies and hordes which are said to have 
passed over them. The culturable areas are small, and are 
usually restrieted to narrow ledges on the margins of the 
rivers, which, however, when well eultivated and manured 
yield rieh returns; food stuffs have to be largely obtained 
from the plains below ; mulberry trees thrive well and are 
mueh prized, because their unripened berries are ground 
to flour and form a serviceable article of food. 

Wákhán contains some twenty-five seattered villages 
with about as many houses in each, and a population 
estimated at 3000 souls. Shighnán and Roshan may at 
present be regarded as one state, as they are governed by 
one ruler; the valleys of Sochán-o-Günd and Shakhdara 
belong to the former, and that of Bartang to the latter 
(villages, 231; houses, 4477 ; souls, 22,000). Darwáz is 
famous for its difficult roads, called “av erings,” which are 
carried along the faces of perpendicular “precipiees, on 
planks resting on iron bolts driven into the rock ; the roads 
are, however, said to be much improved since the state 
came under Bokhara. Darwáz extends over the valley of 
the Khingáb river to the north as well as over the valley 
of the lower Panjah. It has three amlakdarates on the 
Khingáb— Upper Wakhia, Lower Wakhia, and Khulás— 
and one, Sagridasht, on an affluent of the Khingáb, 
containing 81 villages with 2458 habitations; it has 
also three subdivisions on the Panjah—south-eastern or 
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upper Darwáz terminating at Kila Khúm, south-western 
Darwáz terminating at Zigor, and lower Darwáz—whicli 
contain 31 villages with 896 habitations on the right bank, 
including those of the Wanjab affluent, and 45 villages 
with 1379 habitations on the left bank, including those 
of the Kufau river, which eomes from the Shiva Pamir. 

Russian officers have found that at the point where the 
Panjah enters the plains the level is about 1800 feet above 
the mean sea, or 12,100 feet below the sources of the river 
in Lake Victoria; 50 miles lower down, at the junction 
with the Kokeha, where the Panjah merges into the Amu 
Daria, the height is given as 1000 feet; at Kilif (214 
miles) it is 730 feet; and at Chahárjüi (203 miles), 510 
feet,—thence the length of the course of the river to the 
Sea of Aral is somewhat over 500 miles. The Aral is 158 
feet above the mean sea-level. Thus the average slope of 
the Amit is about 14 inehes in the mile above and 8 inches 
below Chahárjüi. The river has been reported to be 
navigable for steamers up to the junction with the Wákhsh 
or Surkháb ; and in 1878 a Russian steamer aseended it 
up to Khwaja Saleh, at the junction of the boundaries of 
Bokhara and Afghanistan. 

The testimony of antiquity is almost unanimous in 
representing the Oxus as having onee flowed into the 
Caspian Sea. Herodotus asserts that in his day the 
Jaxartes also entered the Caspian, but this statement is 
so highly improbable that it throws mueh doubt on his 
geographical aeeuracy as regards these regions. Greek 
historians also mention à river Oehus to the south of 
the Oxus, flowing towards the Caspian, into which it is 
supposed to have fallen either direetly or after joining a 
braneh of the Oxus; Strabo says that both this river and 
the Oxus were crossed by Alexander in marching from 
Samarkand to Merv. Maps recently published by both 
English and Russian geographers show the supposed 
ancient beds of the two rivers in the Turkomani deserts, 
the Oxus flowing southwards from the province of Khiva 
and joining the Caspian below the Balkhan Bay, the 
Ochus flowing from east to west in a lower latitude, and 
possibly striking the Oxus before it turns towards the 
Caspian. The first is called the old Oxus in English and the 
Uzboi in Russian maps; the seeond is called the Onguz in 
Russian and the Chahárjüi in English maps, and is some- 
times drawn as if it had been a bifureation from the Oxus 
at some point near Chahárjüi. But the recent explorations 
of the Russian engineer Lessar have shown that what 
hitherto has been taken for the dry bed of the Ochus is 
not the bed of a river, but merely a natural furrow between 
sand-hills, that it eannot be the continuation either of a 
river from the east bifurcating from the upper Oxus or of 
the Tejend river from the south as has been supposed, 
and also that it does not join the Uzboi, but ceases at a 
distance of fully 60 miles from the ancient bed of that 
river. Thus the bed of the Ochus has still to be discovered. 

As regards the Oxus, some eminent geographers are of 
opinion that it has disembogued into the Aral Sea from 
time immemorial as at this day; other geographers of 
equal weight have asserted that the Aral has fluctuated at 
different periods of history between the condition of a 
great inland sea and that of a reedy marsh, according to 
the varying course of its two feeders the Jaxartes and the 
Oxus. Now the position and height of the head of the 
delta of the Oxus relatively to the Aral and the Caspian 
Seas are such that comparatively slight changes in the 
relations of the river to its banks and bed would readily 
divert its course from one sea tothe other. Khwája-ili, at 
the head of the delta, is 217 feet above the mean sea; the 
Aral is 158 feet above and the Caspian 85 feet below the 
mean sea. The length of channel from Khwaja-ili to the 
Aral is 110 miles, with a fall of 59 feet, or about 6 inches 
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in the mile; the length of channel from the town of | increase of 1° C. in temperature, the temperature of the 


Urganj near Khwája-ili to the Caspian is about 600 miles, 


flame should be by 28383 + 9 times 04805 (or 6564° C.) 


with a fall of (say) 300 feet, or also about 6 inches to the | higher than 100°, or equal to 6664" C. 


mile. "Thus the degree of slope is much the same in both 
directions, and consequently the blocking of the channel 
towards one sea—either naturally as by an accidental 
deposit of silt, or artificially by the construction of dams 
for the diversion of the river—would most probably be 
soon followed by a flow of water towards the other sea. 
The writings of Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy indicate that 
from 500 z.c. to 600 a.D. the Oxus flowed into the Caspian. 
About 605 a great change is said to have taken place, 
which turned the full stream of the Oxus into the Aral. 
In subsequent years dams were constructed for irrigation 
purposes whieh prevented the stream from reverting to 
the Caspian. In 1221, during the siege of Urganj by the 
Turks, the dams were purposely broken down, and the 
stream was allowed to find its way back to the Uzboi, 
which had been deserted for several centuries. But by 
1643 the Oxus is said to have been again debouching into 
the Aral, as at the present time. 

Authorities. —Colonel Y ule's * Essay” in Wood's Oxus, 2d ed. ; Id., | 
* Papers eonneeted with the Upper Oxus Regions,” in Jour. Roy. 
Geog. Soe., xlii.; Sir Henry Rawlinson, England and Russia in the 
East ; Id., Review of Yule's “ Marco Polo,” in Edin. Rev., January 
1872; Id., “ Monograph on the Oxus,” in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 
xlii.; Id., * Notes on the Oehus,” in Proc. Roy. Geog. Koc., xx.; 
IL, “Road to Merv,” in Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc., Mareh 1879; 
Price, Makomedan History; Lenz, Anetent Course of the Amu- 


Daria, translated from German by C. G.; Arendarenko, Darwdz 
and Karateghin, translated from Russian Military Journal by 


R. M.; General Walker, Map of Turkestan, 6th ed., 1883; “The | 


Russian Pamir Expedition,” in Proc. Roy. Geog. Soe.. March 
1884. (J. T. W.) 
OXYGEN. See CHEMISTRY, vol. v. p. 479 sq. 
OXYHYDROGEN FLAME. Hydrogen gas readily 
burns in oxygen or air with formation of vapour of water. 
The quantity of heat evolved, according to Thomsen, 
amounts to 34116 units for every unit of weight of 
hydrogen burned, which means that, supposing the two 
gases were originally at the temperature of, say, 0° C., to 
bring the hot steam produced into the condition of liquid 
water of 0° C., we must withdraw from it a quantity of 
heat equal to that necessary to raise 34116 units of weight 
of liquid water from 0° to 1^ C. This heat-disturbanee 
is quite independent of the particular mode in which the 
process is conducted ; it is the same, for instanee, whether 
pure oxygen or air be used as a reagent, being neither 
more or less than the balance of energy between 1 part of 
hydrogen plus 8 parts of oxygen on the one hand and 9 
parts of liquid water on the other. The temperature 
of the flame, on the other hand, does depend on the 
circumstances under which the process takes place. It 
obviously attains its maximum in the case of the firing 
of pure“ oxyhydrogen” gas (we mean a mixture of 
hydrogen with exactly half its volume of oxygen, the 
quantity it combines with in becoming water). It becomes 
less when the ‘‘oxyhydrogen” is mixed with excess of one 
or the other of the two co-reagents or an inert gas such 
as nitrogen, because in any such case the same amount 
of heat spreads over a larger quantity of matter. To 
calculate the “calorific effect," we may assume that, in any 
case, for every 1 grain of hydrogen burned 9 x 637 25733 
units of heat are spent in the conversion of the 9 grains 
of liquid water (theoretically imagined to be) produced 
into steam of 100° C., and that only the rest of 
34116 — 5733 = 28383 units is available for heating up the 
products of combustion. Now the specific heat of steam 
(from 120 to 220° C.) has been found to be equal to 
0:4805 units; hence, on the basis of certain obvious (but 
bold) assumptions, in the firing of 9 grains of oxyhydrogen 


Let us now consider the case of 1 grain of hydrogen 
mixed with the quantity of air eontaining 8 grains of 
oxygen, ùe., the case of 1 grain hydrogen mixed with 8 
grains of oxygen and 26°78 grains of nitrogen. Here the 
temperature £ of the flame will be governed by the equa- 
tion, 28383 = (t — 100) x 9 x 04805 -- t x 26°78 x 02438, 
—the last coeffieient being the specific heat of nitrogen. 
Thus £— 2655" C., as against the 6664" obtained with 
pure oxygen.  Dut one of our tacit assumptions. is 
obviously untenable; ready-made vapour of water, if 
subjected to even the less of the two temperatures, 
would suffer far-going dissociation involving an absorption 
of heat and consequently a depression of tempera- 
ture. Hence supposing a mass of oxyhydrogen gas to 
have been kindled, as soon as the temperature has passed 
a certain point the progress of the proeess of combina- 
tion will be cheeked by that of the corresponding dis- 
sociation, which latter, as the combustion progresses, will 
go on at a greater and greater rate, or unti] it just com- 
pensates the effect of the process of combination. That 
is to say, as soon as through the combustion of a certain 
fraction of the oxyhydrogen a certain temperature (far less 
than 6661^ C.) has been produced, there is no further 
increase of temperature, and the uncombined gas-residue 
would remain unchanged, if it were not for the practieally 
unavoidable loss of heat by radiation and conduction, 
which enables it to become water. 

This interesting matter was inquired into experimentally 
by Bunsen. He exploded fulminating gas mixtures in 
& close vessel constructed so that the maximum tension 
attained by the gas-contents during the combustion could 
be observed and measured, and from this value and the 
analytical data he calculated the maximum temperature and 
the proportion of gas-mixture which had assumed the form 
of a chemical compound at the moment when the maximum 
temperature prevailed. He found (a) for the case of 
pure oxyhydrogen gas—maximum temperature = 2844" C., 
fraction of burned gas at the respective moment 0:337 ; 
(b) for the ease of a mixture of 1 volume of oxygen, 2 
volumes of hydrogen, and 3°78 of nitrogen (very nearly 
the same as one volume of oxygen in the shape of air)— 
maximum temperature = 2024° C., burned gas correspond- 
ing=0'547 of the potential water. Hence we see that 
the temperature of a pure oxyhydrogen flame is not so 
much above that produced in the combustion of hydrogen 


' by air as we should have concluded from our calculations, 


But, whatever the exact numerieal value may be, it has 
long been known that the calorific effect of an oxyhydrogen 
flame exceeds that of any furnace, and the effect has long 
been put to practical use in the oxyhydrogen lamp. 

The most efficient form of this instrument is that which was 


given to it long ago by Newman, who pumps pure oxyhydrogen 


, the gas stream out of a narrow nozzle, and kindles it. 


i 


gas, as every 9x 01805 units of heat correspond to an | 


into a strong copper reservoir under 2 to 3 atmospheres’ pressure, lets 
The nozzle 
in the original apparatus consisted of a glass tube about 4 inches 
long and of ;-inch bore, Newman worked long with this ap- 
paratus without any accident oceurring; but when he once came 
to substitute a tube of 45-inch bore the flame travelled back and 
the apparatus burst like a bomb-shell. Of the many safety 
arrangements suggested we will mention only that of Hare, who 
inserts a plug of (microscopically) porous copper between reservoir 
and nozzle, and forees the gas through this plug by applying a 
snfficient pressure. The plug of course acts on the prineiple of the 
Davy lamp, and offers protection as long as it has not got heated. 
But it may get hot without the operator noticing it, and probably 
has done so occasionally. At any rate, the use of ready mixed 
oxyhydrogen has long been given up in favour of the very oldest 
form of lamp, which was invented, before Newman’s, by Hare. 
Hare's lamp, in all essential points, is our present gas-blowpipe as 
used for glass-blowing. The fuel (hydrogen, or coal-gas, which 
works as well) streams out of the annular space between two co- 
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axial tubes, while oxygen is being blown inro the hydrogen flame 
through the central tube. The ealoritic etleet of a Hare’s lamp 
is of course less than that of Newinan's, but still exceeds that of 
any ordinary fire ; it is inferior only to that of the electric are. 
Platinum fuses in the flame with facility, and silica and aluinina 
(though absolutely infusible in the metallurgist's sense) run into 
viscid glasses, Notwithstanding its enormous temperature, an oxy- 
hydrogen flame emits only a feeble light; but this arises only from 
the absence in it of good radiators. We need only communieate its 
high temperature to some non-volatile and infusible solid, and a 
considerable portion of the heat is converted into radiant energy 
which streams forth as a dazzling white light. In the oxyhydro- 
gen lamp as used in connexion with the magic lantern or the 
“solar” microscope, a bit of lime fixed to an upright wire serves 
asa radiator. Magnesia is said to be better, and it has been said 
that zirconia excels both. Now that the electric light is com- 
ing into general use, the oxyhydrogeu lamp as a source of light 
will soon be a thing of the past. It is sure, however, to survive as 
a powerful producer of intense heat, and not for scientific purposes 
only. Thanks to the pioneering activity of Deville and Debray, 
it has found its way into the platinum works, and will hold its 
ground there until it may be superseded by the electric arc. The 
soldering together of the several parts of a platinum apparatus is 
now done “ autogynieally ” (ie., without the interposition of any 
foreign “ solder ") by means of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe,—a great 
improvement over the old process of soldering with gold, which 
stripped the platinum-work of its most valuable character, namely, 
its relative infusibility. (W-D) 
OXYNOTUS, the name of a genus of birds now ascer- 
tained to be peculiar to two of the Mascarene Islands— 
Mauritius and Réunion (Bourbon)—where the name of 
Cuisinier is applied to them, and remarkable for the fact, 
almost if not quite unique in Ornithology,! that, while the 
males of both species are almost identical in appearance, the 
females are wholly unlike each other. Though the habits 
of the Mauritian species, O. rujiventer, have been very 
fairly observed, there seems to be nothing in them that 
might account for the peculiarity. The genus Oxynotus is 
generally placed in the group known as Campophagide, 
most or all of which are distinguished from the Lanitde 
(to which they seem nearly allied) by the feathers on the 
lower part of the back and on the rump having the basal 
portion of the shaft very stiff and the distal portion soft— 
a structure which makes that part of the body, on being 
touched by the finger, feel as though it were beset with 
blunt prickles. Hence the name of the genus conferred by 
Swainson, and intended to signify ‘ prickly back.” The 
males, which look rather like miniature Grey Shrikes 
(Lanius excubitor and others), are—except on close exami. 
nation, when some slight differences of build and shade 
become  discernible-—quite indistinguishable; but the 
female of the one species has a reddish-brown back, and is 
bright ferruginous beneath, while the female of the other 
species 1s dull white beneath, transversely barred, as are the 
females of some Shrikes, with brown. Both sexes of each 
species, and the young of one of them, are described and 
figured in The Ibis for 1866 (pp. 275-280, pls. vii. and 
viii.). (AND 
OYER AND TERMINER, in English law, is one of 
the commissions by which a judge of assize sits (see 
AssIZE) By the commission of oyer and terminer the 
commissioners (in practice the judges of assize, though 
other persons are named with them in the commission) 
are commanded to make diligent inquiry into all treasons, 
felonies, and misdemeanours whatever committed in the 
counties specified in the commission, and to hear and 
determine the same according to law. The inquiry is by 
means of the grand jury ; after the grand jury has found 
the bills subinitted to it, the commissioners proceed to 
hear and determine (oyer and terminer) by means of the 
petty jury. The words oyer and terminer are also used to 


l The only other instauce cited by Darwin (Descent of Man, ii. pp. 
192, 193) is that of two species of Paradisea; but therein the males 
differ from one another to a far greater degree than do those of 
Oxynotus. 
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denote the court which has jurisdiction to try offenees 
within the limits to which the commission of oyer and 
terminer extends. 

dy 7 Anne c, 21 the crown has power to issue commissions of 
oyer and terminer in Scotland for the trial of treason and mis- 
prision of treason. Three of the lords of justiciary must be in any 
such commission. An indictment for either of the offences 
mentioned may be removed by certiorari from the court of oyer and 
terminer into the court of justiciary. 

In the United States over and terminer is the name given to 
courts of criminal jurisdiction in some States, e.g., New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Georgia. 


OYSTER. The use of this name in the vernacular is 
equivalent to that of Ostrea in zoological nomenclature ; 
there are no genera so similar to Ostrea as to be confounded 
with it in ordinary language. Ostrea is a genus of Lamel- 
libranch Molluses, belonging to the third order Monomya, 
the valves of its shell being closed by a single large 
adductor muscle. The degeneration produced by sedentary 
habits in all lamellibranchs has in the oyster reached its 
most advanced stage. The muscular projection of the 
ventral surface called the foot, whose various modifications 
characterize the different elasses of Mollusca, is almost 
entirely aborted. The two valves of the shell are unequal 
in size, and of different shape; the left valve is larger, 
thicker, and more convex, and on it the animal rests in its 
natural state. This valve, in the young oyster, is attached 
to some object on the sea-bottom ; in the adult it is some. 
times attached, sometimes free. The right valve is flat, 
and smaller and thinner than the left. Ina corresponding 
manner the right side of the animal's body is somewhat 
less developed than the left, and to this extent there is a 
departure from the bilateral synunetry characteristic of 
lamellibranehs. 

The organization of the oyster, as compared with that 
of a typical lamellibraneh such as A4nodon (see MorLusca), 
is brought about by the reduction of the anterior part of 
the body aecompanying the loss of the anterior adductor, 
and the enlargement of the posterior region. The pedal 
ganglia and auditory organs have disappeared with the 
foot, at all events have never been detected ; the labial 
ganglia are very minute, while the parieto-splanchnic are 
well developed, and constitute the principal part of the 
nervous system. 

According to Spengel the pair of ganglia near the 
mouth, variously called labial or cerebral, represent the 
cerebral pair and pleural pair of a gastropod combined, 
and the parieto-splanchnie pair correspond to the visceral 
ganglia, the eommissure whieh eonnects them with the 
cerebro-pleural representing the visceral commissure. 
Each of the visceral ganglia is connected or combined 
with an olfaetory ganglion underlying an area of special- 
ized epithelium, which constitutes the olfactory organ, 
the osphradium. This view (which, it may be pointed 
out, differs from that given under MorLvscA) alone admits 
of a satisfactory comparison between the lamellibranch 
and the gastropod ; if the parieto-splanchnie were merely 
an olfaetory ganglion its eonnexion by a eommissure with 
its fellow would be an abnormality, and the olfactory 
ganglion in the lamellibranch would innervate the gills, 
adductor muscle, mantle, and rectum, parts which in 
gastropods are innervated from the visceral ganglia. The 
heart and pericardial chamber in the oyster lie along the 
anterior face of the adductor muscle, almost perpendicular 
to the direction of the gills, with which in Anodon they 
are parallel, In Anodon and the majority of lamelli- 
brauchs the ventricle surrounds the intestine; in the 
oyster the two are quite independent, the intestine pass- 
ing above the pericardium. The renal organs of the 
oyster were discovered by Hock to agree in their mor- 


, phological relations with those of other lamellibranchs. 
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The generative organs of the oyster consist of a system 
of branching cavities on cach side of the body lying 
immediately beneath the surface. All the cavities of a 
side are ultimately in communication with an efferent duct 
opening on the surface of the body a little above the line 
of attachment of the gills. The genital opening on each 
side is situated in a depression of the surface iuto which 
the renal organ also opens. The genital products are 
derived from the cells which line the cavities of the genital 
organs. The researches of Hoek have shown that in the 
same oyster the genital organs at one time produce ova, at 
another spermatozoa, and that consequently the oyster 
does not fertilize itself. How many times the alternation 
of sex may take place in a season is not known. It must 
be borne in mind that in what follows the species of the 
European coasts, Ostrea edulis, is under consideration. 
The ova are fertilized in the genital duct, and before their 
escape have undergone the earliest stages of segmentation. 
After escaping from the genital aperture they find their 
way into the infra-branchial part of the mantle cavity of 
the parent, probably by passing through the supra-branchial 
chamber to the posterior extremity of the gills, and then 
being conducted by the inhalent eurrent caused by the 
cilia of the gills iuto the infra-branchial chamber. In the 
latter they accumulate, being held together and fastened 
to the gills by a white viscid secretion. The mass of ova 
thus contained in the oyster is spoken of by oyster fishers 
as * white spat,” and an oyster containing them is said to 
be “sick.” While in this position the ova go through the 
series of changes figured in vol. xvi. p. 638 (fig. 6). At 
the end of a fortnight the white spat has become dark- 
coloured from the appearance of coloured patches in the 
developing embryos. The embryos having then reached 
the condition of *trochospheres" escape from the mantle 
cavity and swim about freely near the surface of the water 
among the multitude of other creatures, larval and adult, 
whieh swarm there. The larve are extremely minute, 
about 41, inch long and of glassy transparency, except in 
one or two spots which are dark brown. From the 
trochosphere stage the free larve pass into that of 
“veligers.” How long they remain free is not known; 
Prof. Huxley kept them in a glass vessel in this condition 
fora week. Ultimately they sink to the bottom and fix 
themselves to shells, stones, or other objects, and rapidly 
take on the appearanee of minute oysters, forming white 
disks jy inch in diameter. Thé appearance of these minute 
oysters constitutes what the fishermen call a “fall of spat.” 
The experiment by which Hoek conclusively proved the 
change of sex in the oyster was as follows. In an oyster 
containing white spat mieroscopie examination of the 
genital organs shows nothing but a few unexpelled ova. 
An oyster in this condition was kept in an aquarium by 
itself for a fortnight, and after that period its genital 
organs were found to eontain multitudes of spermatozoa in 
all stages of development. 

The breeding season of the European oyster lasts from 
May to September. The rate of growth of the young 
oyster is, roaghly speaking, an inch of diameter in a year, 
but after it has attained a breadth of 3 inches its growth 
is much slower. Prof. Mobius is of opinion that oysters 
over twenty years of age are rare, and that most of the 
adult Schleswig oysters are seven to ten years old. 


The development of the American oyster, O. virginiana, and of 
the Portuguese oyster, O. angulata, is very similar to that of 
O. edulis, except that there is no period of inenbation within the 
mantle eavity of the parent in the case of these two species. Hence 
it is that so-called artificial fertilization is possible; that is to say, 
the fertilization may be allowed to take place in a tank or aqua- 
rium in which the conditions are under control. But if it is 
possible to procure a supply of spat from the American oyster by 
keeping the swarms of larve in confinement, it ought to be pos- 
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sible in the case of the European oyster. All that wonld be 
necessary would be to take a number of mature oysters containing 
whitespat and lay them down in tanks till the larvee escape. This 
would be merely carrying oyster eulture a step further back, and 
instead of eolleeting the newly fixed oysters, to obtain the free 
larvee in numbers and so insure a fall of spat independently of the 
nneertainty of natural conditions. 

Natural beds of oyster occur on stony and shelly bottoms at 
depths varying from 3 to 20 fathoms. — In nature the beds are liable 
to variations, and, although Prof. Huxley is somewhat sceptieal on 
this point, it seems that they are casily brought into an unprodne- 
tive condition by over-dredging. Oysters do not flourish in water 
eontaining less than 3 per cent. salt ; and hence they are absent 
from the Baltic. The chief enemies of oysters are the dog-whelk, 
Purpura lapillus, and the whelk-tingle, Murex erinaceus, which bore 
through the shells, Starfishes swallow oysters whole. Cliona, the 
boring sponge, destroys the shells and so injures the oyster; the 
boring annelid Leucodore also exeavates the shell. 

The wandering life of the larvie makes it uncertain whether any 
of the progeny of a given oyster-bed will settle within its area 
and so keep up its numbers. It is known from the history of the 
Liimfjord beds that the larv may settle 5 miles from their place 
of birth. 

The genus Ostrea has a world-wide distribution, in tropical 
and temperate seas; seventy species have been distinguished. Its 
nearest allies are Anomia among living forms, Gryphaa among 
fossils. For the so-called Pearl-Oyster see Peart. (J. T. C.). 


Oyster Indust ry. 


The oyster industry of the world is seated chiefly in 
the United States and France. Great Britain has still 
a few natural beds remaining, and a number of well-con- 
ducted establishments for oyster culture. Canada, Holland, 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, 
Norway, and Russia have also oyster industries, which are 
comparatively insignificant, and in the case of the two 
countries last named, hardly worthy of consideration in 
a statistical statement. Recent and accurate statisties are 
lacking except in two or three instances. A brief review 
by countries in the order of their importance is here pre- 
sented. 


United States. —This is by far the most extensive of the fishery 
industries of the country, yielding products three times as valuable 
as those of the eod fishery and six times those of the whale fishery. 
In 1880 it employed 52,805 persons, and yielded 22,195,370 
bushels, worth to the fishermen $9,034,861. On 13,047,922 
bushels there is a rise of value in passing from producers to 
market, which amounts to $4,368,991, and results either from 
replanting or from packing in tin cans. The value of the capital 
invested in the industry is returned as $10,583,295. There are 
employed 4155 vessels, valued at $3,528,700, and 11,930 boats. 
The actual fishermen number 38,249, the shoresmen 14,556. Fully 
80 per cent. of the total yield is obtained from the waters of 
Chesapeake Bay.! 

Franee.—The oyster industry of France employed in 1881 
29,431? men, women, and children in the parks, beds, and preserves. 
The number of such establishments upon the publie domain was 
32,364, with an area of 19,891 acres, and 970 establishments upon 
private property, with an area of 926 acres. From these 
374,985,770 oysters were dredged during the season of 1880-81, from 
September 1 to June 15, worth 2,961,753 franes, while the total 
number of oysters disposed of during this period amounted to 
680,372,750, worth 17,951,114 francs. This total includes the 
oysters dredged in the sea as well as those gathered from the arti- 
ficial breeding-grounds or parks. 

Great Britain.—A brief diseussion of the British oyster fisheries 
may be found under FrsrEnrEs, vol. ix. p. 265. A recent estimate? 
gives the total value of the oysters obtained from British seas at 
£2,000,000, worth 2d. each, or, perhaps, 240,000,000 in all. An 
extensive import trade is carried on with the United States, 
which has grown up within the past deeade, as is shown by 
the following statement? of import values:—1874, $41,419; 


1 The statistieal summary prepared for the Fisheries Division of 
the Tenth Census by Mr Ernest Ingersoll shows the details, by States, 
of the oyster industry of the whole eountry. 

? Bouchon-Brandely stated in 1877 that the industry of oyster culture 
in France supported a maritime population of 200,000. Ft is diffieult 
to reconcile this statement with the official statisties. 

3 That of Mr James G. Bertram in Brit. Quart. Rev. for January 
1883. 

* Derived from the records of the United States Treasury. 
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1875, 839,733 ; 1876, $09,012 ; 1877, $121,301 ; 1878, 82 
1879, $300,941 ; 1880, $368,403 ; 1881, $414,584 ; 1882, 83 
1583, $371,197. 

Holland..—Sinee 1870 the beds in the province of Zealand have 
been greatly enriched by eareful methods of culture and protection; 
and in 1881 the product amounted to 21,800,000 oysters, worth 
about 1,350,000 guillers.! About half the product of the Dutch 
oyster fishery is sent to Englaud, and large quantities of the young 
oysters are laid down to fatten in the English oyster-beds. 

Germany.—Germany has a smal] oyster industry on the west 
coast of Schleswig-Holstein.? According to Lindeman, the largest 
annual product of these beds has rarely exceeded 4,000,000 oysters. 
From 1859 to 1879 they were rented to a company in Flensburg for 
an annual payment of 80,000 marks. Iu 1879 the lease was trans- 
ferred to a Hamburg firm, who paid for that year 163,000 marks. 

Italy. —Oyster culture in Italy, according to Bouchon-Drandely,;? 
is carried on in only one loeality, Taranto, though small quan- 
tities of natives are obtained from the Gulfs of Genoa and Naples, 
from the coasts of the Adriatic, and from the ponds of Corsica. 
The sea of Taranto is leased by the city to a eompany that pays an 
annual rent of 38,000 frances. The product of this body of water 
is estimated variously at from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 oysters 
yearly. The entire annual product of Italy does not probably ex- 
ceed 20,000,000 oysters, valued at about £40,000. 

Belgium. —Oyster culture is carried on upon a small seale at 
Ostend. There being no native beds, the seed oysters are brought 
from England, a practiee which, according to Lindeman, originated 
as early as 1765. The produet probably does not exceed 10,000 
bushels a year, and is consumed chiefly iu Germany and Holland, 
though there is a small exportation. 

Spain. —According to a recent report by Don Franciseo Sola, 
there are forty-three establishments in Spain for the cultivation of 
oysters and other shell-fisheries. The amount of oysters annually 
produeed is estimated at 167,673 kilogrammes (368,880 1b), valued 
at 50,296 pesetas (about £2000). "These are exported to Algiers, 
France, Portugal, and South America. 

Portugal. —There appear to be no statistics for Portugal. Con- 
siderable quantities of seed oysters are planted at present in the 
Day of Areachon and elsewhere in France, and in England the 
Anglo-Portuguese oyster is apparently growing in favour.* 

Denmark. —The very insignificant oyster fishery of Denmark has 
its seat chiefly in the Liimfjord and at Frederikshaven. AH the 
oyster-beds, being Government property, are carefully protected by 
law. Statisties for late years are not accessible. In 1847 the product 
of the Frederikshaven beds was about 200,000 oysters; but tlie yield 
of late years has been much smaller. "The Liimfjord beds were dis- 
covered about 1851. From 1876 to 1881 the Danish oyster fisheries 
were leased to a firm in Hamburg, which paid 240,000 kroner 
(£13,000) as yearly rental. 

Russia. —Grinnn states that à speciés of oyster, Ostrea adriatica, 
is found in considerable numbers along the coast of the Crimea, 
and is the object of a considerable trade. Oysters brought froin 
Theodosia cost in St Petersburg abont 3s, sterling the score. 

Norway. —The average value of the yield for the five years ending 
1881 was 7600 kroner (£420) The quantity produced in 1881 
was 267 hectolitres (735 bushels), valued at 7000 kroner (£390). 
The industry is seated for the most part in the districts of southern 
Trondhjem and Jarlsberg, the produet of the latter province being 
nearly half that of all Norway. 

Subjoined is a rough estimate of the total number of oysters 
obtained annually from the sea (North America, 5,572,000,000 ; 
Europe, 2,331,200,000) :— 


54,815; 
72,111; 


United States 5. ...5,550,000,000 | Germany ...... ........ 4,000,000 
Canadan. eee 22,000,000 | Delete eere 2,500,000 

Du emer et 1,000,000 
rance mee CM 680,400,000 | Portugal................ 800,000 
Great Britain ...... 1,600,000,000 | Denmark ............... 200,000 
itollandiee e 21:800: 0000 IUSSI e os 250,000 
Dis eise 20,000,000 | Norway .... «oc 250,000 


! Hubrecht, *Oyster Culture and Oyster Fisheries of the Netherlands"? 
(conference paper, International Fisheries Exhibition) ; Hoek, * Ueber 
Austernzncht in den Niederlanden (circular 2, Deutsche Fischerei- 
Verein, 1879 ; translated in Report of the United States Fish Commis- 
sion, part viii. pp. 1029-35). 

? Möbius, Die Auster und die Austernwirthschaft (1877, pp. 126 ; 
translated in Report of the United States Fish Commission, part viii. 
pp. 683-751). 

3 Rapport au Ministre de [Instruction sur la pisciculture en France 
el L’Ostréiculture dans la Méditerranée (Paris, 1878); the portion 
relating to oyster eulture in the Mediterranean is translated in the 
Report of the United States Fish Commission, part viii. pp. 907-28. 

* See Renaud, Notice sur UIfuitre Portugaise ct Francaise cultivée 
dans la Baie d' Arcachon ; translated in the Report of the United States 
Fish Commission, part viti, pp. 931-41. 

5 On basis of 250 oysters to the bushel. 
150 to 400. 


The number varies from 
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The oyster industry is rapidly passing from the hands 
of the fisherman into those of the oyster culturist. The 
oyster being sedentary, except for a few days in the earliest 
stages of its existence, is easily exterminated in any given 
locality ; since, although it may not be possible for the 
fishermen to rake up from the bottom every individual, 
wholesale methods of capture soon result in covering up 
or otherwise destroying the oyster banks or reefs, as the 
communities of oysters are technically termed. The main 
difference between the oyster industry of America and that 
of Europe lies in the faet that in Europe the native beds 
have long since been practically destroyed, perhaps not 
more than 6 or 7 per cent. of the oysters of Europe 
passing from the native beds directly into the hands 
of the consumer. It is probable that 60 to 75 per 
cent. are reared from the spat in artificial parks, the 
remainder having been laid down for a time to increase in 
size and flavour in shoal waters along the coasts. In the 
United States, on the other hand, from 30 to 40 per 
cent. are carried from the native beds directly to market. 
The oyster fishery is everywhere, except in localities 
where the natural beds are nearly exhausted, carried on in 
the most reckless manner, and in all directions oyster 
grounds are becoming deteriorated, and iu some cases have 
been entirely destroyed. It remains to be scen whether 
the Government of the States will regulate the oyster 
fishery before it is too late, or will permit the destruction 
of these most important reservoirs of food. At present 
the oyster is one of the cheapest articles of diet in the 
United States; and, though it can hardly be expected 
that the price of American oysters will always remain so 
low, still, taking into consideration the great wealth of 
the natural beds along the entire Atlantic coast, it seems 
certain that a moderate amount of protection will keep 
the price of seed oysters far below European rates, and 
that the immense stretches of submerged land especially 
suited for oyster planting may be utilized and made to 
produce an abundant harvest at much less cost than that 
which accompanies the complicated system of culture in 
vogue in France and Holland. 

The most elaborate system of oyster culture is that 
practised at Arcachon and elsewhere in France, and, to a 
limited extent since 1865, on the island of Hayling, near 
Portsmouth, in England. The young oysters, having been 
collected in the breeding season upon tiles or hurdles, are 
laid down in artifieial ponds, or in troughs, where the 
water is supplied to them at the discretion of their pro- 
prietors. The oysters are thus kept under control like 
garden plants from the time they are laid down to that of 
delivery to commercial control The numerous modifica- 
tions of this system are diseussed in various recent 
reports. 

The simplest form of oyster culture is the preservation 
of the natural oyster-beds. Upon this, in fact, depends 
the whole future of the industry, since it is not probable 
that any system of artificial breeding can be devised which 
will render it possible to keep up a supply without at least 
occasional recourse to seed oysters produced under natural 
conditions. It is the opinion of almost all who have 
studied the subject that any natural bed may in time be 
destroyed by overfishing (perhaps not by removing all the 
oysters, but by breaking up the colonies, and delivering 
over the territory which they once occupied to other kinds 
of animals), by burying the breeding oysters, by covering 


6 See especially the following English parliamentary papers :— Report 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Present State of the 
Oyster Fisheries of France, England, and Ireland, 1870 ; Report of the 
Select Committee appointed to inquire what are the Reasons for the 
Present Scarcity of Oysters, &c., 1876 ; Report on the Principal Oyster 
Fisheries of France, with a short description of the System of Oyster 
Culture pursued at some of the most important places, &c., 1878. 
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up the projections suitable for the reeeption of spat, and 
by breaking down, through the action of heavy dredges, 
the ridges which are especially fitted to be seats of the 
colonies.! The immense oyster-beds in Pocomoke Sound, 
Maryland, have practically been destroyed by over-dredg- 
ing, and many of the other beds of the United States are 
seriously damaged. The same is doubtless true of all the 
beds of Europe. It has also been demonstrated that 
under proper restrietion great quantities of mature oysters, 
and seed oysters as well, may be taken from any region 
of natural oyster-beds without injurious effects. Parallel 
cases in agriculture and forestry will occur to every one. 
Mobius, in his most admirable essay Die Auster und Die 
Austernwirthschaft, has pointed out the proper means of 
preserving natural beds, declaring that, if the average profit 
from a bed of oysters is to remain permanently the same, 
a sufficient number of mother oysters must be left in it, 
so as not to diminish the capacity of maturing. He 
further shows that the productive capacity of a bed can 
only be maintained in one of two ways :—(1) by diminish- 
ing the causes which destroy the young oysters, in which 
ease the number of breeding oysters may safely be 
decreased ; this, however, is praeticable only under such 
favourable conditions as occur at Arcachon, where the beds 
may be kept under the constant eontrol of the oyster- 
culturist ; (2) by regulating the fishing on the natural 
beds in such a manner as to make them produce perma- 
nently the highest possible average quantity of oysters. 
"ince the annual increase of half-grown oysters is estimated 
by him to be four hundred and twenty-one to every 
thousand full-grown oysters, he claims that not more than 
42 per cent. of these latter ought to be taken from a bed 
during a year. 

The Sehleswig-Holstein oyster-beds are the property of 
the state, and are leased to a company whose interest it is 
to preserve their productiveness. The French beds are 
also kept under Government control Not so the beds 
of Great Britain and America, which are as a general 
rule open to all comers,? except when some close-time 
regulation is in force. Prof. Huxley has illustrated the 
futility of * close-time " in his remark that the prohibition 
of taking oysters from an oyster-bed during four months 
of the year is not the slightest security against its being 
stripped clean during the other eight months. — * Suppose,” 
he continues, “that in a country infested by wolves, you 
have a flock of sheep, keeping the wolves off during the 
lambing season will not afford much protection if you 
withdraw shepherd and dogs during the rest of the year." 
The old close-time laws were abolished in England in 
1866, and returned to in 1876, but no results can be traced 
to the action of parliament in either case. Prof. Huxley's 
conclusions as regards the future of the oyster industry 
in Great Britain are doubtless just as applicable to other 
countries,—that the only hope for the oyster consumer 
lies in the encouragement of oyster-culture, and in the 
development of some means of breeding oysters under 
such conditions that the spat shall be safely deposited. 
Oyster culture can evidently be carried on only by private 
enterprise, and the problem for legislation to solve is how 


! Even Prof. Huxley, the most ardent of all opponents of fishery 
legislation, while denyiug that oyster-beds have been permanently 
annihilated by dredging, practieally admits that a bed may be reduced 
to such a condition that the oyster will only be able to recover its 
former state by a long struggle with its enemies and competition, —in 
fact that it must re-establish itself much in the same way as they have 
acquired possession of new grounds in Jutland, a process which, 
according to his own statement, oeeupied thirty years (Lecture at the 
Royal Institution, May 11, 1883, printed with additions in the Znglish 
Illustrated Magazine, i. pp. 47-55, 112-21). 

? Conneeticut has within a few years greatly benefited its oyster 
industry by giviug to oyster-culturists a fee simple title to the lands 
under control by them, 
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| to give such rights of property upon those shores whieh 
are favourable to oyster culture as may encourage com- 
petent persons to invest their money in that undertaking. 
Such property right should undoubtedly be extended to 
natural beds, or else an area of natural spawning territory 
should be kept under constant control and surveillance by 
Government, for the purpose of maintaining an adequate 
supply of seed oysters. 


The existing legislation in the United States is thus admirably 
summarized by Lieutenant Franeis Winslow 3— 


“The fishery is regulated by the laws of the various States, the Federal 
Government exercising no control, and consequently the conditions under which 
the pursuit is followed are many and various, At the present time the laws 
relating to the oyster fishery may be sald to be based upon one of two general 
principles, The first, the basis for the regulations of most of the States, con- 
siders the oyster-beds to be inalienable common property. Laws based upon 
this prineiple are generally of a protective nature, and are in reality regulations 
of the State, made by it in its capacity of guardian of the common property. The 
second principle assumes the right of the State to dispose of the area at the bottom 
of its rivers, harbours, and estuaries, and, having disposed of it, to eonslder the 
lessee or owner as alone responsible for the suecess or failure of his enterprises, 
and the State in no way called upon to afford him other assistance than protection 
in legitimate rights. In general terms, under the first principle the beds are held 
in eommon ; under the second, in severalty. But one State permits the pre- 
emption of an unlimited traet of bottom, and tbe holding of it in fee—the State 
of Connecticut, Rhode Island lenses her ground for a term of years, at $10 per 
aere; but the person holding an area has no legal power of disposing of it beyond 
the limits of the lease. Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Virginia all permit pre-emption of small tracts by individuals for indefinite 
periods, and on the coast of Long Island the various towns along the shore lease 
traets of considerable extent to private cultivators, 

Various restrictions are also placed upon the time and manner of conducting 
the fisheries. Some of the States, noticeably Virginia, prohibit entirely the use 
of the dredge or scrape; others, noticeably New Jersey, prohibit sueh use in some 
localities, and permit it in others, AH the States, with one exception, prohibit 
the use of steam vessels or machinery, or fishing by other than their own inhabit- 
ants. Connecticut again forms the exeeption, and quite a large fleet of steam 
dredging vesscls are employed on her beds. 

“The Jaws of the various States have several common features, All general 
fishing is suspended during the summer months. No night fishing is permitted. 
No steamers are allowed to be used. No proprietary rights to particular areas are 
given beyond the right to ‘plant’ a limited number of oysters on bottoms adjoin- 
jug land owned by the planter, and peace officers and loeal authorities are charged 
with execution of laws relating to the tishery. In a few States or loealities 
licences are required to be obtained for each fishing vessel; and in one State. 
Maryland, a regular police force and fleet of vessels are maintained to support the 
law, These regulations are easily evaded, except those relating to the steamers 
and pre-emption of ground. Naturally, no one will put down oysters without 
being able to protect them ; and steamers are too readily detected to make their 
illegal employment possible. In Connectient and Rhode Island, the beds being 
virtually private property, there is no restriction of the fishery, except that it shail 
not be condueted at night.” 

The method of gathering oysters is simple, and much the same in 
all parts of the world, the implements in nse being nippers or 
tongs with long handles, rakes, which are simply many-pronged 
nippers, and dredges, The subjoined account of the American 
method is abridged from that of Lieutenant Winslow:— 


The character of the vessel or boat used depends in a measure upon the means 
of the fisherman and the eonstaney of his employment, and is also influenced Ly 
the eliaraeter of the oyster ground, its location, and the laws governing the tisli- 
ing. The last-named condition also decides the implement to be used; when 
permitted, it is the dredge—either the enormous one employed by the steamers, 
the smaller toothed rake-dredge, or smooth-serape, When dredging is prohibited, 
the tongs, or nippers, with two handles, sometimes 30 feet long, are used. The 
dredges are usually worked by an apparatus termed a ‘‘ winder,’ many forms 
of which are employed, the best and most recent form being so designed that if, 
while reeling in, the dredge should ‘“ hang," that is, become immovably fixed by 
some obstruction «n the bottom, the drum is at once automatieally thrown out of 
gearing, and the dredge-rope allowed to run out. Small craft use a more simple 
and less expensive description of winch, and frequently haul in by hand, while 
the steam dredgers have powerful machinery adapted for this speeial purpose. 
The number of men employed varies with the size of the craft; two, three, and 
four men are sufficient on board the smaller dredgers, while the larger earry ten 
and twelve, 

While a great many oysters are transported in the shel] to markets distant from 
the seaboard, the largest part of the inland consumption is of ‘‘opened” or 
"shuneked" oysters, and nearly every oyster dealer along the eoast employs a 
larger or smaller number of persons to open the oysters and pack and ship the 
meats, Some of these establishments are small, having as few as half a dozen 
people engaged; others are large buildings or sheds, and employ hundreds of 
*shuekers" After having been removed from their shells and thoroughly 
washed, the oysters thus dealt with are transferred either to small cans. holding 
a quart of oysters, or to barrels, kegs, or tubs; when packed in tubs, kegs, or 
barrels, they goin bulk, with a large piece of ice; when packed in the tin cans, 
the cans are arranged in two rows inside of a long box, a vacant space being left 
in the centre, between the rows, in which is placed & large block of ice. The eans 
are earefully soldered up before packing. and together with the ice are laid in saw- 
dust. Oysters paeked in this way ean, in cool weather, be kept a week or more. 
and sent across the continent, or to the remote western towns, 

The steaming process is that by which the ‘‘ cove” oysters are prepared, The 
term ‘teove” is applied to oysters put up in eans, hermetieally sealed, and 
intended to be preserved an indefinite time. The trade in coves is confined 
principally to the Chesapeake region. and the proeess of prepaing them is as 
follows, The oysters, usually the smaller sizes, are taken from the vessels and 
placed in ears of iron frume-work, 6 or 8 feet long. These ears run on a light 
iron track, whieh is laid from the wharf through the *steam-chest " or **steam- 
box” to the shucking shed. As soon as a ear is filled with oysters (in the shell) 
it is run into the steam-ebest, a rcetangular oak box, 15 to 20 feet long, lined with 
sheet iron and fitted with appliances for turning in steam ; the doors, which wo k 
vertically and shut closely, are then let down, the steam admitted, and the oysters 


? Catalogue of the Economie Mollusea exhibited by the United 
| States National Museum at the International Fisheries Exhibition, 
London, 1883. 
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left for ten or fifteen minutes. The ehest is then opened and the ears run into the | 


sucking shed, thelr places in the ehest being immediately oeeupied by other cars, 
In rhe shed the cars are surrounded by the shuekers, each provided with a knife 
and a ean arranged so as to hook to the upper barof the iron frame-work of the car, 
Tue steaming having eansea the oyster shells to open more or less widely, there is 
no difficulty in getting out the meats, and the cats are very rapidly cmptied. The 
oysters are then washed in iced water and transferred tothe “ flllers'" table. The 
cans, having been filled, are removed to another part of the room and packed in 
a cylindrical, iron erate or basket, and lowered into a targe eylindrical kettle, 
called the “process kettle" or“ tub," where they are again steamed. After this 
they are placed, erate and all, in the ‘‘eooling tub;" and when suftleiently cool to 
be handled, the cans are taken to the soldering table, and there *' eapped"—that is, 
are hermetically closed. From the ‘‘eappers” they are transported to another 
department, Inbetled, and packed in boxes for shipment. The whole steaming pro- 
eess will not oeeupy an hour from the time the oysters leave the vessel until they 
are ready for shipment, 


The extension of the area of the natural beds is the 
second step in oyster culture. As is well known to zoolo- 
gists, and as has been very lucidly set forth by Prof. 
Möbius in the essay already referred to, the location of 
oyster banks is sharply defined by absolute physical con- 
ditions. Within certain definite limits of depth, tempera- 
ture, and salinity, the only requirement is a suitable place 
for attachment. Oysters cannot thrive where the ground 
is composed of moving sand or where mud is deposited ; 


consequently, since the size and number of these places are | 


very limited, only à very small percentage of the young 
oysters can find a resting-place, and the remainder perish. 
Mobius estimates that for every oyster brought to market 
from the Holstein banks, 1,045,000 are destroyed or die. 
By putting down suitable “eultch” or “stools” immense 
quantities of the wandering fry may be induced to settle, 
and are thus saved. As a rule the natural beds occupy 
most of the suitable space in their own vicinity. | Unoccu- 
pied territory may, however, be prepared for the reception 
of new beds, by spreading sand, gravel, and shells over 
muddy bottoms, or, indeed, beds may be kept up in loca- 
tions for permanent natural beds, by putting down mature 
oysters and culteh just before the time of breeding, thus 
giving the young à chance to fix themselves before the 
currents and enemies have had time to accomplish much 
in the way of destruction. 

The collection of oyster spat upon artificial stools has 
been practised from time immemorial As early as the 
7th century, and probably before, the Romans practised a 
kind of oyster culture in Lake Avernus, which still sur- 
vives to the present day in Lake Fusaro. Piles of rocks 
are made on the muddy bottoms of these salt-water lakes, 
and around these are arranged cireles of stakes, to which 
are often attached bundles of twigs. Breeding oysters are 
piled upon the rookeries, and their young become attached 
to the stakes and twigs provided for their reception, where 
they are allowed to remain until ready for use, when they 
are plucked off and sent to the market. A similar though 
ruder device is used in the Poquonnock river in Connecti- 
cut. Birch trees are thrown into the water near a natural 
bed of oysters, and the trunks and twigs become covered 
with spat; the trees are then dragged out upon the shore 
by oxen, and the young fry are broken off and laid down 
in the shallows to inerease in size. In 1858 the method 
of the Italian lakes were repeated at St Brieuc under the 
direction of Prof. P. Coste, and from these experiments 
the art of artificial breeding as practised in France has 
been developed. There is, however, a marked distinc- 
tion between oyster culture and oyster breeding, as will be 
shown below. The natural beds of France in the Bay of 
Arcachon, near Auray in Brittany, near Cancale and Gran- 
ville in Normandy, and elsewhere, are, however, carefully 
cultivated, as it is necessary that they should be, for the 
support of the breeding establishments.} 

More or less handling or ** working" of the oysters is necessary 
both for natural and transplanted beds. The most elaborate is 
that which has been styled the ** English system,” which is earried 


on chiefly near the month of the 'Thames, by the Whitstable and 
Colchester corporations of fishermen and others, This consists in 


1 See Report of the United States Fish Commission, part viii. pp. 
739-41, 753-59, 885-908, 951-41. 
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laying down beds in water a fathom or more in depth at low water 
and constantly dredging over the grounds, even during the close 
time, except during the period when the spat is actually settling, 
By this means the oysters are frequently taken out of the water and 
put back again, and it is claimed that in this way their enemics are 
battled and the ground put in better condition to receive the spat. 
As a matter of fact, however, the oysters have not for many years 
multiplied under this treatment, and the system is practically one 
of oyster-parking rather than one of oyster-eulture. One of the 
advantages of the frequent handling is that the fishermen, in 
putting the oysters back, can assort them by sizes, and arrange them 
conveniently for the final gathering for market pmrposes. 

American oyster culture, as practised in the ** East River” (the 
western end of Long Island Sound), in eastern Connecticut, and to 
some extent in Long Island and New Jersey, is eminently suecess- 
ful and profitable, and there seems to be no reason to doubt its 
permanence. conducted as it is in elose proximity to the natural 
beds, and with due regard. for preservation. In the Long Island 
Sound alone, iu 1879, the labours of 1714 men produced 997,000 
bushels, or perhaps 250,000,000 of native oysters, valued at 
$847,925, while all France produeed in the following season 375,000, 
worth about $412,000. There was also a side product of 450,000 
bushels (122,000,000) of transplanted oysters, worth $350,000, 
handled by the same men in the American beds, while Franee 
employed an additional force of 28,000 people to produce 305, 000,000 
artificially bred oysters, worth $3,179,000. The Long Island 
Sound system consists simply in distributing over the grounds, just 
before the spawning season, quantities of old oyster shells to whieh 
the young oysters become attached, and left undisturbed for from 


| three to five years, when, having reached maturity, they are 


dredged for use. Spawning oysters are frequently put down in the 
spring, two months héfore tlie gronnd is shelled ; this is done even 
when the natural beds are near, but is not so essential as when a 
rather remote piece of bottom is to be colonized.? 

An exeellent summary of the methods of planting in different parts 
of the United States may be found in Winslow’s paper already quoted. 

The laying down or temporary deposit of dredged oysters in 
estuaries on floats or in tanks, to fatten, increase in size, or improve 
in flavour, is a e neomitant of oyster culture, and may be used in 
connexion with any of the systems above referred to, lt is in no 
sense oyster culture, since it has no relation to the maintenance of 
the supply. A system of this kiud has been practised since the 16th 
century at Marennes and La Tremblade on the west eoast of 
France, where oysters from natural beds are placed in shallow 
basins communicating with the sea during the spring tides, and 
where they obtain food whieh gives them a green colour and a 
peculiar flavour mueh esteemed by Parisian epieures? Similar 
methods of parking are practised at Caneale and Granville. 

In England, brood oysters are laid down in fattening beds on the 
coast of Essex and in the Thames estuary, where they aequire deli- 
eacy of flavour, and to some extent, especially in the Thames, the 
green colour already referred to. Belgium has also, near Ostend, 
fattening beds supplied with foreign spat, ehictly from England. 

In the United States an extensive business is earried on in laying 
down seed oysters from the Chesapeake Day in the estuaries of 
southern New England and the Middle States. 

Oyster-eulturists practise in many places what is called ** plump- 
ing,” or pufling up oysters for market by exposing them for a short 
time to the etleets of water fresher than that in which they grew. 
By this process the animal does not aequire any additional matter 


| except the water, which is taken up in great amount, but it loses a 


part of its saltness, and, in flavour, becomes more like an oyster 
from brackish waters. 

There are large oyster reservoirs at Husum in Schleswig-J1]olstein, 
and at Ostend, which serve the doublo purpose of fattening the 
oysters and of keeping a uniform supply for the markets at times 
unsuited to the proseeution of the fishery. 

The artificial impregnation of oyster eggs has been successfully 


| accomplished by many experimenters, and in 1883 Mr John A. 


tyder of the United States Fish Commission succeeded in confining 
the swimming embryos in eolleetors until they had formed their 
shells and become fixed. The utility of this experiment seems to 
consist in the greater facility which it gives to oyster-eulturists in 
securing a sure supply of spat, independent of the vicissitudes 
which currents and changes of weather entail upon those who rely 
upon its deposit under natural eonditions. The spat thus secured 
ean be reared cither by the American, English, or French systems. 
It is not probable that the common European species, Ostrea edulis, 
ean be so readily handled by this method as the Portuguese 
species, Ostrea angulata, or the American, Ostrea virginica, though 
this can only be determined by trial. For the details of Mr Ryder’s 
experiment, see the Bulletin of the United States Fish Commis: 
sion, vol. ii. pp. 281-94. (GG) 


? The Oyster Industry, by Ernest Ingersoll (Washington, 1881). 
3 Mobius, Die Auster und Die Austernwirthschaft ; and De Bon, 
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OYSTER-CATCHER, a bird's name whieh does not 
seem to occur in books until 1731, when Catesby (Vat. 
Hist. Carolina, i. p. 85) used it for a species which he 
observed to be abundant on the oyster-banks left bare at 
low water in the rivers of Carolina, and believed to feed 
principally upon those molluses. In 1776 Pennant applied 
the name to the allied British species, which he and for 
nearly two hundred years many other English writers had 
called the “Sea-Pie.” The change, in spite of the mis- 
nomer—for, whatever may be the case elsewhere, in 
England the bird does not feed upon oysters—met with 
general approval, and the new name has, at least in books, 
almost wholly replaced what seems to have been the older 
one. The Oyster-catcher of Europe is the //ematopus? 
ostralegus of Linnzeus, belonging to the group now called 
Lünicolr, and is generally included in the Family 
Charadride ; though some writers have placed it in one 
of its own, Hamatopodidx, chiefly on account of its peculiar 
bill—a long thin wedge, ending in a vertical edge. Its 
fect also are much more fleshy than are generally seen in 
the Plover Family. In its strongly-contrasted plumage cf 
black and white, with a coral-coloured bill, the Oyster- 
eatcher is one of the most conspicuous birds of the 
‘uropean coasts, and in many parts is still very common. 
It is nearly always seen paired, though the pairs collect in 
prodigious flocks ; and, when these are broken up, its shrill 
but musical ery of * tu-lup," “ tu-lup,” somewhat pettishly 
repeated, helps to draw attention to it." Its wariness, how- 
ever, is very marvellous, and even at the breeding-season, 
when most birds throw off their shyness, it is not easily 
approached within ordinary gunshot distance. The hen- 
bird commonly lays three clay-coloured eggs, blotched with 
black, in a very slight hollow on the ground, not far from 
the sea. As incubation goes on the hollow is somewhat 
deepened, and perhaps some haulm is added to its edge, so 
that at last a very fair nest is the result. The young, as 
in all Limicole, are at first clothed in down, so mottled in 
colour as closely to resemble the shingle to which, if they 
be not hatched upon it, they are almost immediately taken 
by their parents, and there, on the slightest alarm, they 
squat close to elude observation. This species occurs 
on the British coasts (very seldom straying inland) all 
the year round ; but there is some reason to think that 
those we have in winter are natives of more northern 
latitudes, while our home-bred birds leave us. It ranges 
from Iceland to the shores of the Red Sea, and lives chietly 
on marine worms, erustacea, and such molluses as it is 
able to obtain. It is commonly supposed to be capable 
of prizing limpets from their rock, and of opening the 
shells of mussels; but, though undoubtedly it feeds on 
both, further evidence as to the way in which it procures 
them is desirable. Mr Harting informs the writer that 
the bird seems to lay its head sideways on the ground, 
and then, grasping the limpet’s shell close to the rock 
between the mandibles, use them as scissor-blades to cut 
off the molluse from its sticking-place. The Oyster-catcher 
is not highly esteemed as a bird for the table. 

Differing from this species in the possession of a longer 


! It seems however very possible, judgiug from its equivalents in 
other European languages, such as the Frisian QOestervisscher, the 
German Augsterman, Austernfischer, and the like, that the name 
“ Oyster-catcher" may have been not a colonial invention but 
indigenous to the mother-country, though it had not found its way 
into print before, The French Muttrier, however, appears to be a 
word coined by Brisson. “ Sea-Pie? has its analogues in the French 
Pie-de- Mer, the German Meerelster, Secelster, and so forth. 

? Whether it be the Mematopus whose name is fonnd in some 
editions of Pliny (lib. x. eap. 47) is at best donbtfnl. Other editions 
have Himantopus; but Hardouin prefers the former reading. Both 
words have passed into modern ornithology, the latter as ihe generic 
name of the STILT (j.*.); and some writers have blended the two in 
the strange and impossible compound Mamantopus. 


bill, in having much less white on its back, in the paler colour 
of its mantle, and in a few other points, is the ordinary 
American species, already mentioned, Mæmatopus palliatus. 
Except that its call-note, judging from description, is unlike 
that of the European bird, the habits of the two seem to be 
perfectly similar; and the same may be said indeed of all 
the other species. The Falkland Islands are frequented by 
a third, //. leucopus, very similar to the first, but with 
a black wing-lining and paler legs, while the Australian 
Legion possesses a fourth, 77. longirostris, with a very long 
bill as its name intimates, and no white on its primaries. 
China, Japan, and possibly eastern Asia in general have 
an Oyster-catcher which seems to be intermediate between 
the last and the first. , This has received the name of 
Jf. osculans; but doubts have been expressed as to its 
deserving specific recognition. Then we have a group of 
species in which the plumage is wholly or almost wholly 
black, and among them only do we find birds that fulfil 
the implication of the scientific name of the genus by having 
feet that may be called blood-red. //. niger, which fre- 
quents both coasts of the northern Pacific, has, it is true, 
yellow legs, but towards the extremity of South America 
its place is taken by 77. ater, in which they are bright red, 
and this bird is further remarkable for its laterally com- 
pressed and much upturned bill. The South African M. 
capensis has also scarlet legs; but in the otherwise very 
similar bird of Australia and New Zealand, //. unicolor, 
these members are of a pale brick-colour. (a. X.) 
OZAKA, or Osaka, ono of the three imperial cities of 
Japan (Kioto and Tokio or Yedo being the other two), is 
situated in a plain in the province of Setsu or Sesshiu, 
measuring about 20 miles from north to south and from 
15 to 20 miles east and west, and bounded, except 
towards the west, where it opens on. Idzuminada Bay, by 
hills of considerable height. It lies on both sides of the 
Yodogawa, or rather of its headwater the Aji (the outlet 
of Lake Biwa), and is so interseeted by river-branches and 
canals as to suggest a comparison with Venice or Stockholm. 
uver steamers ply between Ozaka and its port Hiogo or 
Kobe, and a railway between the two places, opened in 
1873, has since been extended to Kioto and farther. The 
streets are not very broad, but for the most part they are 
regular and well kept; the houses, about 20 or 25 feet in 
height, are all built of wood. Shin-sai Bashi Suji, the 
principal thoroughfare, leads from Kitahama, the district 
lying on the south side of the Tosabori, to the iron suspen- 
sion bridge (Shin-sai Bashi) over the Dotom-bori. The 
foreign settlement is at Kawaguchi at the junction of the 
Shirinashi-gawa and the Aji-Kawa. It is almost deserted 
by the foreign merchants, who prefer to have their 
establishments at Kobe, but it is the seat of a number of 
European missionstations. "Though the Buddhist temples 
of Ozaka number 1380 and the Shinto temples 538, few 
of them are of much note. The Buddhistie Tennoji, 
founded by Shotoku Tai-shi, and restored in 1664, covers 
an immense area at the south-east corner of the city, and 
has a fine pagoda from which an admirable view of the 
country is obtained. Two other Buddhist temples, which 
form a conspicuous object in the heart of the city, are 
occupied, one as a Government hospital and the other as a 
Government school. The principal secular buildings are the 
castle, the mint, and the arsenal. The castle was founded 
in 1584 by Hideyoshi; the enclosed palace, “probably the 
finest building Japan ever saw,” survived the capture of 
the castle by Lyeyasu, and in 1867 and 1878 witnessed 
the reception of the foreign legations by the Tokugawa 
shoguns; but in the latter year it was fired by the 
Tokugawa party. Externally the whole castle is protected 
by a double enceinte of high and massive walls and broad 
moats-—the outer moat from 80 to 120 yards across and 
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from 12 to 24 feet deep. Huge blocks of granite 40 feet 
by 10 or 20 feet occur in the masonry. "The mint, erected 
by T. J. Waters, and organized by Major T. W. Kinder 
and twelve European officials, eovers an area of 40 acres, 
and employs about 600 persons. It was opened in 1871. 
Both cannon and guns are manufactured in the arsenal. 
Apart from these Government establishments Ozaka is the 
seat of great industrial activity, possessing iron foundries, 
copper foundries, and rolling mills, antimony works, large 
glass works, paper mills, a sugar refinery, a cotton spin- 
ning mill, rice mills, an oil factory, sulphurie acid works, 
match factories, soap works, saké distilleries, a brewery 
(after the German pattern), shipyards, &e. Bronzes, 
sulphuric acid, and matches are among its chief exports. 
In the surrounding district large quantitics of rape-seed 
are grown. The population iu 1872 was 271,992; in 
1877, 284,105. 

Ozaka owes its origin to Ren-nio Sho-nin, the Sth head of the 
Shin-Shin sect, who iu 1495-6 built, ou the site now occupied by 
the castle, a temple which afterwards became the principal residence 


of his successors. In 1580, after ten vears' successful defence of 
his position, Ken-nio, the 11th “abbot,” was obliged to surrender; 


and in 1583 the victorions Hideyoshi made Ozaka his capital. The 
town was opened to foreign trade in 1868. 
OZANAM, ANTOINE Frépéric (1813-1853), the 


greatest name, as far as literary and historical criticism is 
concerned, of the Neo-Catholic movement in France during 
the first half of the 19th eentury, was born at Milan on 
April 13, 1813. His family is said (as the name suggests) 
to have been of Jewish extraetion, and has a circumstantial 
though possibly fabulous genealogy of extraordinary length. 
At any rate it had been settled in the Lyonnais for many 
centuries. In the third generation before Frédéric it had 
reached distinetion through Jacques Ozanam, a mathema- 
tician of eminence. ‘The critic’s father, Antoine Ozanam, 
served in the armies of the republie, but could not stomach 
the empire, and betook himself to commerce, teaching, and 
finally medicine. "The boy was brought up at Lyons, and 
was strongly influenced by one of his masters, the Abbé 
Noirot. His conservative and religious instincts showed 
themselves early, and he published a pamphlet against 
Saint-Simonianism in 1831, which attracted the attention 
of Lamartine. He was then sent to study law in Paris, 
where he fell in with the Ampère family, and through 
them with excellent literary society. He also came under 
the influence of the Abbé Gerbet, the soberest and most 
learned member of the religious school of Lamennais and 
Lacordaire. Ozanam, however, though he joined with all 
the fervour of youth in the Neo-Catholie polemic, never 
underwent the uncomfortable experiences of the direct 
followers of Lamennais. His journal (for in those years 
every one was a journalist) was not the Avenir, but the 
more orthodox Tribune Catholique of Bailly, and he with 
some other young men founded the famous society of St 
Vincent de Paul, which was occupied in practical good 
works. Meanwhile he did not neglect his studies. He was 
called to the bar, and in 1838 won his doctor's degree in 
letters with a thesis on Dante, which was the beginning of 
his best-known book. A year later he was appointed to a 
professorship of commercial law at Lyons, and in another 
year assistant professor to Fauriel at the Sorbonne. On 
this latter precarious endowment he married, and. visited 
Italy on his wedding tour. At Fauricl’s death in 1844 he 
succeeded to the full professorship of foreign literature, 
and his future was thereby tolerably assured. He had, 
however, by no means a strong constitution, and he tried 
it severely by combining with his professorial work a good 
deal of literary occupation, while he still continued his 
custom of district-visiting as a member of the society of 
St Vineent de Paul. 'The short remainder of his life was 
extremely busy, though it was relieved at intervals by 
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visits to Italy, Brittany, England, and other plaees. He 
produced numerous books, and during the revolution of 
1848 (of which, like not a few of his school, he took an 
unduly sanguine view) he once more became a journalist 
in the Zre Nouvelle and other papers for a short time. 
He was in London at the time of the Exhibition of 1851. 
In little more than two years from that date he died of 
consumption (which he had vainly hoped to cure by visit- 
ing Italy) on September 8, 1853, at the age of forty. 

Ozanam deserves the phrase which has been attached to his name 
at the beginning of this article. Ie was more sincere, more learned, 
aud more logical than Chateanbriand, less of a political partisan 
and less of a literary sentimentalist than Montalembert. Whether 
his conception of a democratic Catholicism was a possible one is of 
course a matter of opinion, and it nay be frankly admitted that, 
well ashe knew the Middle Ages, he looked at them too exelusively 
through the spectacles of a defender of the papacy. He confessed 
that his object was to “prove the contrary thesis to Gibbon’s.” 
Aud no doubt any historian, literary or other, who begins with the 
desire to prove a thesis is sure to go more or less wrong. But his 
pietures were not so much coloured by his prepossessions as some 
contemporary pictures on the other side, and he had not only a 
great knowledge of medieval literature, but also a strong and 
appreciative sympathy with mediwval life. 

His chief works (collected in 1855-58) were Bacon ct St Thomas de 
Cantorbéry, 1836; Dante et la Philosophie Catholique, 1539 (2d ed., 
enlarged, 1845); Etudes Germaniques, 1847-49 ; Documents inédits 
pour servir à UHistotre Rltalic, 1850; Les Postes. Franciscains, 
1852. "There is an interesting life of him in English by K. O'Meara 
(2d ed., London, 1878). 

OZOCERITE, or OZOKERITE (o£ov, odour-emitting, and 
Kypos, wax; smelling wax, mineral wax), is a combustible 
mineral which may be designated as erude native PARAFFIN 
(q.v.), found in many localities in varying degrees of 
purity. The only commercial sourees of supply however 
are in Galieia, principally at Boryslaff and Dzwieniasz. 
Hofstüdter in 1854 examined an ozocerite from “ Boristoff 
near Drohobiez" Galicia; he found it to consist chiefly 
of hydrocarbon which, after crystallization from alcohol, 
exhibited the composition CH, of the olefines; this, 
however, is quite compatible with their being really 
* paraffins," C, Harpo Which latter formula for a large n 
coincides practically with C,H,,. At and near Baku and 
in other places about the Caspian Sea, soft oily native 
paraffins, known as *' nefto-gil" or * nefte-degil ” and “kir,” 
are found with other petroleum products. The theory ot 
the formation of ozocerite now generally accepted 1s that 1t 
is a product of the decomposition of organie substances, 
which was originally like petroleum, but has lost its more 
volatile components by volatilization. All native petroleum 
in fact, like crude paraflin oil, holds solid paraffin in 
solution. 

Galician ozocerite varies in consistence from that of a 
rather firm and hard wax to that of a soft adherent plastic 
mass, and in colour from yellow to a dark (almost black) 
green. Its melting-point ranges from 58° to 98° C. (136° 
to 208" l'ahr.); the extra high melting point of the paraffin 
extracted from it is one of its distinguishing features. 
Besides the earthy impurities which are always associated 
with the mineral as found in the “nests” containing it, 
it is mixed with liquid hydrocarbons, resinous oxygenated 
compounds, and water. In the following table columns 
I. and H. show the yield in two distillations of a superior 
quality of the ozocerite of Boryslaff, as given by Perutz. 
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The purified paraffin of ozocerite makes excellent candles, 
which are said to give more light, weight for weight, than 
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those made from ordinary paraffin, besides being less easily 
fusible. Under the name of ccresin or ozoccrotin a large 
proportion of the high-melting paraffin extracted from the 
mineral goes into commerce, to be used chiefly for the 
adulteration of beeswax. The various methods of refining 
used furnish certain proportions of soft paraffin and of 
heavy and light oils as bye-products, which take their place 
in commerce beside the corresponding products from shale 


and petroleum. 

A kind of mineral wax known as idrialine accompanies the 
mercury ore in Idria, According to Goldsehmiedt it can be 
extracted by means of xylol, amyl.aleohol, or turpentine, and 
also, without decomposition, by distillation in a eurrent of hydro- 
gen or carbonieacid. Itisa white crystalline body, very difficultly 
fusible, boiling above 440° C. (824° F.), of the composition Cy H,.0. 
Its solution in glacial acetic acid, by oxidation with chromic acid, 
yielded to Goldschmiedt a red powdery solid and a fatty acid 
fusing at 62° C., and exhibiting all the characters of a mixture of 
palmitie and stearic acids. 


OZONE has been defined and to some extent discussed 
under the heading CHEMISTRY, vol. v. p. 481. 

From the time of Van Marum (1785) at least it was 
known that the passage of electric sparks through air is 
accompanied by the production of a peculiar smell; but 
the cause of this remained unknown until 1840, when 
Sehónbein observed that a similar smell is exhibited by 
electrolytic oxygen (as obtained in the electrolysis of acidu- 
lated water), and also develops in the atmosphere of a vessel 
in which phosphorus suffers spontaneous oxidation at 
ordinary temperatures in the presence of water. The three 
kinds of odoriferous gas, he found, had the power of decom- 
posing iodide of potassium with liberation of iodine, and 
they agreed also in their behaviour to other reagents, 
whence he concluded that in all the three cases the smell 
was owing to the same peculiar substance which he called 
ozone (from few, to emit an odour), Numerous experi- 
ments confirmed his first impression that ozone is chem- 
ically similar to, though distinctly different from, chlorine, 
but he got no further towards establishing its nature. 
Having found, however, that dry phosphorus produces no 


ozone, and that ready-made ozone is destroyed by being 


passed through a heated glass tube, he surmised that ozone 
was a peroxide of hydrogen. This surmise was seemingly 
raised to a certainty by an investigation of Baumert’s, 
who found that clectrolytic (ozonized) oxygen, when de- 
ozonized by heat, yiclds water, and ascertained that the 
weight of water thus produced amounted to H,O- 18 
parts for every 4I = 4 x 127 parts of iodine which the same 
quantity of gas would have liberated if it had been de- 
ozonized by iodide of potassium. This, if true, would 
prove that ozone is H,O.,—a conclusion which passed 
current as an established fact, in reference to electrolytic 
ozone at least, until Andrews showed that Baumert’s result 
was founded upon incorrect observations. The merit of 
having discovered the true elementary composition of 
ozone belongs to Marignac and De la Rive, who proved 
that it can be produced, as easily and abundantly as in 
any other way, by the electrification of absolutely pure 
oxygen gas, whence it at once followed that—unless oxygen 
be a compound of two or more unknown elements—ozone 
cannot beanything else than an allotropic modification of 
oxygen. 

With regard to the relations of the two kinds of oxygen to one 
another, onr present knowledge is derived mainly from the work of 
Andrews and Prof, Tait. The first important result which they 


arrived at was that the ozonization of pure oxygen gas involves a 
contraction, and that consequently ozone is deuser than oxygen gas. 


Presuming (with all their contemporaries) that in the de-ozoniza- | 


tion of oxygen by iodide of potassium all the substance of the ozone 
is taken up by the reagent with elimination of its equivalent of 
iodine, they sought to determine the density of ozone by comparing 
the weight of oxygen-matter which goes into the iodide of potassium 
with the contraction involved in the process. But they obtained 
variable results. As their methods became more and more perfect, 
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the weight of unit volume of ozone grew greater and greater, and 
at last stood at o». In other words, what they found and estab- 
lished finally was that the removal of ozone from oxygen by means 
of iodide of potassium involves no change of volume whatever, 
although de-ozonization by heat always leads to a (permanent) 
increase of volume. This result, to them and everybody else, 
appeared very singular ; but Andrews, after a while, found the cor- 
rect explanation. Supposing at a certain temperature and pressure 
one volume of ordinary oxygen contains @ grains of matter, then one 
volume of ozone, being denser, contains a greater qnantity of matter, 
say «&--» grains; when the gas arts on iodide of potassium, the æ 
graius come out as one volume of oxygen, while the x grains of 
surplus oxygen vanish in the iodide. In the decomposition by heat 
the x grains of surplus oxygen of course assume the form of v/a 
volumes of additional oxygen gas. lt is no addition to Andrews's 
explanation, but merely a close translation of it into the language 
of Avogadros law, to say that, if oxygen (proper) consists of 
molecules O. ozone must consist of molecules Oste (perhaps 
O41), and that in the iodide reaetion this moleeule breaks up 
into one molecule of oxygen gas and æ atoms of oxygen which 
go to the reagent. What did constitute a new discovery was 
Berthelot's important observation that the conversion of ozone into 
ordinary oxygen involves an evolution of heat which amounts to 
29,600 units for every 16 parts of oxygen matter available for the 
liberation of iodine from iodide of potassium. What the real 
density of ozone is was made out with a high degree of probability 
by Soret. lle took two equal volumes of the same supply of 
ozonized oxygen, and in one determined the contraction produced 
by shaking with oil of turpentine (which he assumes to take away 
the ozone as a whole), while the other served for the (direct or 
indirect) determination of the expansion involved in the destruction 
of the ozone by heat. He pud this inerease to amount to half a 
volume for every one volume of ozone present ; hence one. volume 
of ozone contains the matter of one and a half volumes of ordinary 
oxygen, ùe., its density is 1°5 (if that of ordinary oxygen is taken 
as unity), and its molecular weight is $x O,—O,. To eheek this 
result Soret determined the rate at which ozone diffuses into air, 


| and compared it with the rate, similarly determined, for carbonic 


acid, From the two rates, on the basis of Graham’s law, he 
caleulated the ratio of the density of ozone to that of carbonic 
acid, and found it in satisfactory accordance with O} :CO,=48: 44. 

From the facts that ozone is destroyed (7.e., converted into O,) at 
270° (Andrews and Tait), and that this reaction is not reversible, 
it at once follows that it is impossible to convert oxygen completely 
into ozone by electrie sparks. Supposing the ozonization to have 
gone a certain way, each additional spark, besides producing ozone, 
will destroy some of that previously produced. 

From Clerk Maxwell's notion concerning the distribution of tem- 
peratures amongst the molecules of a gas, it would follow that 
ozonized oxygen, even at ordinary temperatures, will gradually 
relapse into the condition of plain oxygen, because, although the 
temperature as indicated by the thermometer may be only 20° C. 
(say), there are plenty of molecules at temperatures above the teni- 
perature of incipient dissociation (which of course lies below 270^), 
and any ozone once destroyed will never come back. But, be this 
as it may, the lower the temperature of the oxygen treated with 
sparks the greater the chance of the ozone formed to remain alive. 
This idea forms the basis of an important research by Hautefeuille 
and Chappuis, who, by operating upon oxygen at very low tem- 
peratures, produced unprecedentedly large percentages of ozone. 
By operating at 0° C. they produced a gas containing 14:9 per cent. 


, by weight of ozone (presumably reckoned as O;) while at ~ 23° 


the percentage rose to 21:4. They subsequently (1882; Compt. 
Rend., xciv. p. 1249) sueceeded in producing even liquid ozone, 
by applying a pressure of 125 atmospheres to richly ozonized 
oxygen at — 100* C. (the boiling point of liquefied ethylene). Liquid 
ozone is of a dark indigo-blue colour, which, as they tell us, is dis- 
tinetly visible even in ordinary ozonized oxygen if it is viewed in 
tubes about one metre long. 

Aecording to Carius the coefficient of absorption of ozone by 
water of +1° C. is about 0:8 ; that is to say, one volume of water of 
1°, if shaken with excess of pure ozone at 1° and a pressure of 760 
mm., would absorb 0:8 volume of ozone measured dry at 0° and 
760 mm. pressure, But it is not certain that Carius's determina- 
tions are correct. 

“Antozone.—According to a now obsolete notion of Sehonbein's, 
ordinary oxygen gas is a compound of two kinds of oxygen of which 
one is positively ant the other negatively electrical. Ordinary 
ozone would be a mixture of the two in equal parts; but certain 
peroxides, according to Schénbein, contain the one kind, others 
the other. Hesupported his view by many ingenious experimental 
arguments, Meissner and others, while adopting Schonbein’s idea, 
somehow drifted into the notion that Sehonbein's two kinds of 
oxygen correspond to two different substances, of which ordinary 
ozone is one. ‘They naturally searched for the other, and of course 
did not fail to discover it; but their **antozone," when critically 
looked into, turned out to be peroxide of hydrogen.” — (W. D.) 
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P is the sixteenth letter of our alphabet. In the 
original Phoenician form (see ALPHABET) it was not un- 
like a crook. In Greece it became angular (P), and later the 
downward strokes were made equal in length (TI), though 
in the old Corinthian the rounded form still occurs, closely 
resembling the Phoenician type. In old Latin the angular 
form is found, as in Greece, but also the form with which 
we are familiar, with the bottom of the curve Joined to the 
straight line. The old guess that P was at first a rude 
sketch of a mouth must be abandoned unless we are pre- 
pared tocredit the Pheenicians with having so far anticipated 
Mr Melville Bell’s * visible speech." 

The sound it denotes is a closed labial, differing from 
b asa surd from a sonant; it is heard only when the lips 


open; there is then a percussion as the breath escapes, which | 


constitutes thesound. The difference between breath and 
voice can be easily seen in the production of the two sounds, 
p and b. When the lips are closed—as they must be closed 
(exactly in the same way) for each of the sounds—if we 
then try to articulate p, no effort can produce any kind of 
sound till the lips open ; the chord: vocales do not vibrate, 
and there is therefore nothing in the mouth but mere 
breath. But if we make as though we would sound b, 
while still keeping the lips shut, a. certain dull sound is 
quite audible, produced by the vocalized breath (or voice) 
within the mouth ; and the action of the top of the larynx 
in producing this sound may be distinctly felt. Of course 
this sound is not a b; that does not come till the lips part. 

It is noteworthy how very small is the number of pure 
English words which begin with p. Such words correspond 
to words which began with b in Greek, Latin, and other 
members of the parent Aryan speech ; and these are equally 
few. Nearly all the words which we have in English 
beginning with p are therefore borrowed, such as ‘ pain,” 
* pair," “police,” which came to us from France; others are 
scientific terms, oftenest modelled npon the Greek. The 
reason of this deficiency of words in the parent language 
commencing with 5 is not easy to find. 

The Latins denoted the sound of Greek œ by the double 
symbol ph; this is a p followed by a slight breathing, 
not so strong as an A; thus “philosophia” was pro- 
nounced not as we now pronounce it, but rather like 
*p'hilosop'hia." But this sound eventually passed into 
the f-sound, and it is so written in Italian (e.g., ** filosofia ”) ; 
French and English have kept the old spelling, but not 
the sound. So here, as elsewhere, we have quite unneces- 
sarily two symbols, p^ and f, expressing the saine sound. 

PACCHIA, Girotamo DEL, and PACCHIAROTTO (or 
PACCHIAROTTI), Jacopo. These are two painters of 
the Sienese school, whose career and art-work have been 
much misstated till late years. One or other of them 
produced some good pictures, which used to pass as the 
performance of Perugino; reclaimed from Perugino, they 
were assigned to Pacchiarotto; now it is sufliciently 
settled that the good works are by C. del Paechia, while 


3 Siena in 1535, when the club was dispersed, and 


nothing of Paechiarotto's own doing transcends mediocrity. 
The mythical Pacehiarotto who worked actively at Fon- 
tainebleau has no authentieity. 

Girolamo del Pacchia, son of a l[ungarian cannon- 
founder, was born, probably in Siena, in 1477. Having 
joined a turbulent club named the Dardotti, he disappeared 


nothing of a later date is known about him. His most 
celebrated work is a freseo of the Nativity of the Virgin, 
in the chapel of S. Bernardino, Siena, graceful and tender, 
with a certain artifieiality. Another renowned fresco, in 
the chureh of St Catherine, represents that saint on her 
visit to St Agnes of Montepulciano, who, having just 
expired, raises her foot by miracle. In the National 
Gallery of London there is a Virgin and Child. "The 
forms of G. del Pacchia are fuller than those of Perugino 
(his principal model of style appears to have been in 
reality Franciabigio) ; the drawing is not always unexcep- 
tionable; the female heads have sweetness and beauty of 
feature ; and some of the colouring has noticeable force. 

, Pacchiarotto was born in Siena in 1474. In 1530 he 
took part in the conspiracy of the Libertini and Popolani, 
and in 1534 he joined the Dardotti. He had to hide for 
his life in 1535, and was concealed by the Observantine 
fathers in a tomb in the church of St John. He was 
stuffed in close to a new-buried corpse, and got covered 
with vermin and dreadfully exhausted by the close of the 
second day. After a while he resumed work; he was 
exiled in 1539, but recalled in the following year, and 
in that year or soon afterwards he died. Among the few 
extant works with which he is still eredited is an Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, in the Carmine of Siena. 

PACHECO, Francisco (1571-1654), Spanish painter 
| and art historian, born at Seville in 1571, was the pupil 
of Luis Fernandez, and a diligent and prolific workman. 
Favourable specimens of his style are to be seen in the 
Madrid pieture gallery, and also in two churches at Alcala 
de Guadaira near Seville; they are characterized by care- 
ful drawing and correct if somewhat feeble composition, 
but prove that he was no colorist. He attained great 
| popularity, and about the beginning of the 17th century 

opened an academy of painting which was largely attended. 
Of his pupils by far the most distinguished was Velazquez, 
who afterwards became his son-in-law. From about 1625 
he gave up painting and betook himself to literary society 
and pursuits; the most important of his works in this 
department is a treatise on the art of painting (Arte de 
la Pintura: su anteguedad. y grandezas, 1649), which, 
although characterized by prolixity and pedantry of 
| style, and often nonsensical enough in its theories, is of 
considerable value for the information it contains, especi- 
ally on matters relating to Spanish art. He died in1654. 
| PACHOMIUS, or Pacnumius. See Moxacuisy, vol. 
' xvi. pp. 699, 700. 
| PACHYDERMATA. 


See MAMMALIA. 
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Plates IL T1YHE ancient world was ignorant of the existence of | a sca so limited in extent, and represented in such a 
and HI, the vast expanse of water now known as the Pacific | position, that it probably stands for the Gulf of Siam in 
Ocean. In Ptolemy’s map of the world, constructed in the Indian Ocean. 


the 2d century of our era (sce Map, vol. xv. Pl. VIL), Vague reports of a great ocean lying beyond China Progre 
this fact is clearly brought out, for the only space which | were current in Europe as early as the period of Arabian of dis- 
might possibly represent the Pacific is the Magnus Sinus, | supremacy in learning. Indeed an Arab merchant named €?" 
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Sulaiman, who visited China in the 9th century, declared 
that he had sailed upon it. But for several hundred years 
the reports continued so uncertain, and were so loaded with 
the wild extravagance of travellers' tales of the period, that 
it is difficult to get at the facts from which they probably 
took their origin. During the 13th and l4th centuries 
Marco Polo and his successors travelled far to the East 
and came to an ocean of the extent of which they were 
ignorant, but they partially explored its western coasts. 
The East was the region towards which all the commerce 
and enterprise of the Middle Ages tended, and it was the 
hope of finding a safer and shorter sea route to India that 
led the Spanish court in 1192 to furnish Columbus with 
a fleet for the exploration of the Western Ocean. Although 
convinced of the spherical form of the earth, he greatly 
under-rated its size, and, accepting the popular estimate of 
the great breadth of the Asiatic continent, he set out on 
his voyage confident of soon reaching *the Indies" The 
glowing descriptions of his discoveries in that strange new 
world of the West that’ rose up before him to bar his 
advance immediately attracted the attention of adventur- 
ous Spanish mariners. Headed by Columbus himself, they 
cruised intrepidly amongst the Caribbean Islands, still lured 
by the hope of discovering some western passage to the 
coveted East. Columbus found that what he at first con- 
sidered a labyrinthine archipelago was a continent of vast 
extent, but not Asia, and he died without knowing what 
lay beyond. Spain and Portugal were the rival maritime 
powers at that time, and both took up the search for 
new countries with great ardour. Pope Alexander VL, 
in 1493, fearing that the two nations would quarrel over 
their colonies, assigned all the new lands that might be 
discovered west of the Azores to Spain, and all east of 
those islands to Portugal. The Portuguese accepting the 
gift followed Vasco da Gama in opening up the road to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, and pushed forward 
their trading and piratieal excursions into the west Pacific 
far beyond the Spice Islands. The Spaniards confined 
themselves to the New World, visiting, naming, aud 
plundering the West India Islands and the headlands of 
Central America. On the 29th of September 1513 Vasco 
Nuñez de Balbao, the leader of a Spanish party exploring 
the Isthmus of Panama, saw, from the summit of a 
mountain, a vast ocean stretching to the west—the very 
ocean of whose existence Columbus was certain, and which 
he had so long tried vainly to discover. Because he first 
saw it on Michaelmas day, Balbao named it the Golfo de 
San Miguel. Magellan, following the east coast of 
America farther to the south than any previous explorer, 
sailed on, in spite of terrific storms, until he found the 
strait which now bears his name, and, steering carefully 
through it, on the 27th of November 1520 he swept into 
the calm waters of that new sea on which he was the first 
to sail, and which he named the Mar Pacifico. 

The victories of Cortez in Mexico about the same date 
opened the way for the exploration of the west coast of 
America, where Pizarro’s conquest of Peru in 1526 gave 
the Spaniards a firm footing. From this time an inter- 
mittent trade sprang up between Europe and the Pacific 
through Magellan Strait, and latterly round Cape Horn. 
Before long English fleets, attracted more by the prospects 
of plundering Spanish galleons than of discovering new 
territories, found their way into the Pacific. Sir Francis 
Drake, like Balbao, saw the ocean from the Isthmus of 
Panama. He entered the Pacific in September 1577, 
being the first Englishman to sail upon it; some months 
later he sailed across it to the Moluccas. Alvaro de 
Mardana, who preceded him, had discovered the Solomon 
Islands in 1567. 

Tasman, Roggewein, Dampier, and other explorers of the 


17th century discovered Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
and many smaller groups of islands. During the 18th 
century the voyages of Anson, Bass, Behring, the two 
Bougainvilles, Broughton, Byron, Cook, La Pérouse, and 
many more practically completed the geographical explora- 
tion of the Pacific Ocean. In the beginning of that f 
century the Pacific had a curious fascination for commercial 
speculators, and the ill-fated Scottish colony founded at l 
Daricn in 1698 secmed only to prepare the way for the | 
English South Sea bubble that burst in 1720. All the | 
navigators who explored these seas believed in the 
existence of a north-west passage between the Atlantic and N 
Pacific, and made attempts to find it; but its discovery 
baffled all enterprise until 1850, when Maclure proved that 
there was such a channel, but that the ice prevented its " 
being of any commercial utility. In the present century 
D'Entrecasteaux, Krusenstern, Beechy, Fitzroy, and Bennet 
have taken the lead amongst geographical.explorers in the 
Pacific, although the ranks contain many names scarcely 
less worthy of remembrance. Within recent years several 
purely scientific exploring expeditions and British survey- 
ing vessels have examined the Pacific, investigating its 
depth, the nature and form of the bottom, the tempera- 
ture of the water at various depths and its density, as well 
as the marine fauna and flora. Of those expeditions the 
voyages of the “ Challenger," ** Gazelle,” and “ Tuscarora " 
are the most important.! 

Zxtent.— he Pacific Ocean? is bounded on the N. by Extent. 
Behring Strait and the coasts of Russia and Alaska, on 
the E. by the west coasts of North and South America ; 
on the S. the imaginary line of the Antarctic Circle 
divides it from the Antarctic Ocean, while its western 
boundary is the cast coast of Australia, the Malay 
Archipelago separating it from the Indian Ocean, and the 
eastern coasts of the Chinese empire. Some modern 
geographers place the southern limit of the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Indian Oceans at the 40th parallel, and name 
the body of water which surrounds the earth between that 
latitude and the Antarctic Circle the Southern Ocean. 

Although differing from the Atlantic in its general form, 
being more nearly land-locked to the north, the Pacific 
resembles it in being open to the south, forming, in fact, 

a great projection northwards of that vast southern occan 
of which the Atlantic is another arm. 

The Pacific is the largest expanse of water in the world, 
covering more than a quarter of its superficies, and com- 
prising fully one-half of its water surface. It extends 
through 132 degrees of latitude, in other words, it 
measures 9000 miles from north to south. From east to 
west its breadth varies from about 40 miles at Behring 
Strait, where Asia and America come within sight of each 
other, to 8500 miles between California and China on the 
Tropic of Cancer, and to more than 10,000 miles on the 
Equator between Quito and the Moluecas, where the ocean 
is widest. The area has been variously estimated at from 
50,000,000 to 100,000,000 square miles; but, defining its 
boundaries as above, Keith Johnston, from careful measure- 
ments, estimated it, with probably a near approach to the 
truth, at 67,810,000 square miles. 


1 The principal ocean tracks followed by trading vessels in the 
Pacific are three :—(1) round Cape Horn and along the South Ameri- 
ean coast--the .great rush to California on the discovery of gold 
in 1847 led to the establishment of lines of fast clippers by this 
route and of steamers froni Panamá to San Francisco ; (2) from San 
Francisco to China a regular service was established in 1867 ; (3) the 
mails began to be carried from Australia to San Francisco in 1873 and 
to Panama in 1866. The trade with the Pacific will no doubt be 
greatly increased when the Panama ship-canal is opened for traffic. 

2 Formerly called the South Sea, and sometimes still so named by 
the French and Germans (la Mer du Sud; Südsee, Australocean), with 
whom, however, La Mer (L'Océan) Pacifique, and Grosser Ocean or 
Stilles Meer are the more usual designations. 
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Coasts, Seas, &c.—The coast-line of the Paeifie and 
Indian Oceans, taken together, only amounts to 47,000 
miles; that of the Atlantic alone measures 55,000, the 
smaller ocean more than making up for its less extent by 
its numerous inland seas and inlets of smaller size. 
Speaking broadly, the castern boundary of the Pacific is 
rugged, barren, mountainous, and singularly free from 
indentations, while its western shores are low, fertile, and 
deeply indented with gulfs and partially enelosed seas. 
Behring Strait unites the Arctic Ocean with the Sea of 
Kamehatka, or Behring Sea, which is bounded on the 
east by the irregular, low, swampy shores of Alaska, and 
on the south by the Alaskan peninsula and the Aleutian 
Islands. Along British North America the coast is rugged, 
rocky, considerably indented, and, between the parallels 
of 50° and 60° N. lat., fringed with islands. The largest 
of these are Vaneouver Island in the Gulf of Georgia, 
Queen Charlotte Island, Prinee of Wales Island, and the 
islands of King George III.’s Archipelago. The Gulf of 
California runs northwards in the Mexiean eoast, reach- 
ing from 23° to 32° N. lat. It is the one important 
inlet on the whole west coast of Ameriea,—the only 
others which are worth naming being the Gulf of Panama 
and the Gulf of Guayaquil. The Mexiean shore is low, 
and contrasts with the coasts to the north and to the 
south, which are generally steep and rocky, though there 
are oceasional sandy beaches in Peru and Chili. The 
breadth of the plain between the Rocky Mountains and 
the sea gradually diminishes towards the south, and the 
mountain chain of the Andes runs close along the west 
coast of South America to the very extremity of the con- 
tinent. 

A series of voleanoes, active and extinct, runs round 
the Pacifie, commencing at Cape Horn, passing along 
the Andes and Rocky Mountains, crossing from the 
American continent by the Aleutian Islands to Kamchatka, 
and thenee southwards by Japan and the East Indian 
Archipelago to New Zealand. Earthquakes are frequent 
all along this line. 

There are few islands near the American coast north of 
Patagonia, and these are small and unimportant; but south 
of the 40th parallel there is a complete change. The end 
of the continent seems as if it had been shattered ; there 
are abrupt bays and jagged chasms ; archipelagos of small 
islands rise up in splintered fragments along the shore. 
The Strait of Magellan forms a tortuous channel between 
the mainland and the rocky storm-beaten islands of Tierra 
del Fuego. 

The coast-line on the Asiatie side is longer and greatly 
diversified. In the north the Sea of Okhotsk is cut otf 
from Behring Sea by the peninsula of Kamchatka, from 
the extremity of which a chain of islands extends to the 
borders of the Antaretie Ocean. These islands are of all 
sizes, ranging from small islets to the island continent of 
Australia. The island chain hangs in loops along the 
Asiatie coast, each loop ineluding an almost land-locked 
sea. These partially enclosed seas are more or less eom- 
pletely eut. off from the general oceanie circulation, and 
they consequently differ considerably from the open ocean 
as regards the temperature of the water, specifie gravity, 
fauna and flora, and nature of the deposits. The Kurile 
Islands run from Kamchatka to Japan, cutting off the 
Sea of Okhotsk. The great Japanese Islands, with 
"aghalien to the north and the Chinese coast on the 
west, enclose the Sea of Japan, leaving it in communica- 
tion with the Sea of Okhotsk by the Channel of Tartary 
to the north, with the ocean on the west by the Straits 
of La Pérouse and Sangar, and on the sonth by the Straits 
of Corea. The Yellow Sea runs into the Chinese coast, 
and is divided from the Sea of Japan by the peninsula of 
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Corea. The China Sea, with the two great gulfs of 
Tonquin and Siam, is marked off from the Indian Oeean 
by the peninsula of Malacea—remarkable because it runs 
inthe same direetion as the other two peninsulas of the 
Pacific, Kamchatka and  Corea—and the islands of 
Sumatra and Java, while Borneo and the Philippine Islands 
separate it from the Pacific. Between the south eoast of 
China and the north of Australia the East Indian Archi- 
pelago euts up the ocean into a network of small seas and 
narrow channels. The seas are named the Celebes, the 
Banda, the Sulu, the Java, the Flores, and the Arafura. 
The more important of the sea passages between the islands 
are the Straits and Channel of Formosa, which lead north- 
ward from the Pacifie to the China Sea; the Strait of 
Macassar between Borneo and Celebes; Molucea Passage 
between Celebes, the Molueeas, and Jilolo; and Torres 
Strait between New Guinea and Australia. The east 
eoast of Australia is, as a rule, steep and rocky ; there are 
few inlets, and none of them eompare in size with the Gulf 
of Carpentaria on the north coast, Moreton Day and Port 
Jaekson are two of the best harbours, and as a haven the 
latter has few equals in the world. The Great Barrier 
Reef lies off this eoast fora length of more than a thousand 
miles, the distanee between it and the shore varying from 
60 to 100 miles. Bass Strait separates Australia from 
Tasmania on the south; and the two main islands of 
New Zealand, separated by Cook Strait, lie to the south- 
east of the continent. The Gulf of Hauraki, the Bay of 
Plenty, and Pegasus Bay are the chief inlets in these 
islands. 

River-System.—The drainage area of the Pacific Ocean 
is estimated at 8,660,000 square miles, while that of the 
Atlantic amounts to more than 19,000,000; the chief 
reason for this disparity 1s that only half a million square 
miles of the American continent are drained into the 
Pacific, the remaining six and a half millions being con- 
nected with the Atlantie river-system, and it 1s estimated 
that only one-seventh of the area of the Asiatic continent 
drains into the Pacific Ocean. The huge wall of the Andes 
practically reduees the Paeifie rivers of South America to the 
rank of mountain streams; the Biobio and the Maypu in 
Chili are the only ones exceeding 100 miles in length, — 
the former having a course of 180, the latter of 160 milex. 
The Rocky Mountain chain, which forms the watershed of 
North America, runs parallel to the Pacific coast at a 
distance of about 1000 miles, and the Cascade and minor 
ranges which skirt the shore are broken through in several 
places to give passage to rivers that are, in some cases, of 
considerable size. The Colorado rises in the State of that 
name, at the base of the Rocky Mountains, flows south- 
west through Utah and Arizona, and falls into the head 
of the Gulf of California. Its course measures about 
1100 miles, and it drains a rugged and barren area of 
170,000 square miles. California has only one river, the 
Sacramento, 420 miles long. The Oregon (or Columbia) 
is formed by the union of two streams rising in the Rocky 
Mountains, one in British Columbia, the other in Idaho. 
Jt isa swift-flowing river, full of rapids and cataracts, and, 
though it is only 750 miles long, the area which it drains 
is greater by one-seventh than that drained by the Colorado. 
The cbb and flow of the tide are perceptible for a hundred 
miles from the mouth of the Oregon, and the river is 
navigable for that distanee. The Frazer, which has a 
length of 600 miles, flows southward through British 
Columbia from the Rocky Mountains, and enters the sea 
in the Gulf of Georgia opposite Vancouver Island, carrying 
off the rainfall of 98,000 square miles. The northern 
limit of the American mountain chains is marked hy the 
rise of the great river Yukon, which traverses .\laska ; 
and, after a run of more than 2000 miles it enters 
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Behring Sea opposite the island of St Lawrence. Its | 
tributaries have not been fully explored, so the area which 
they intersect is unknown, but probably it is very large. 

The Asiatic division of the Pacific river-system is very 
much more extensive than the American, and includes 
many streams of great size and of considerable commercial 
importance. In the north the Amur is more than 2000 
miles long, and it receives many tributaries, which rise 
on the north in the Stanovot mountains, and on the west 
and south on the borders of the great table-land of the 
xobi, the central Asiatic desert; altogether its basin 
measures nearly 900,000 square miles. The Hoang-ho 
(Hwang-ho or Whang-ho) and the Yangtze-keang both 
rise near the Kuen-lun mountaius of Tibet amongst the 
extensive terraces which form the eastern slope of the 
great table-land of Central Asia. The Hoangho has a 
length of 2600 miles, and in its course it sweeps in a 
northerly curve close to the In-Shan mountains ; then, after 
being crossed repeatedly by the Great Wall of China, it 
turns sharply to the south, and finally runs due east into 
the Yellow Sea. The Yangtze-keang follows a southward 
direction from its source, but ultimately turns to the 
north-east and enters the Yellow Sea not far from the 
mouth of the Hoang-ho. It is one of the longest rivers 
in the world, for, including its windings, it measures 3200 
miles from its source to the sca. These two rivers drain 
iore than a million and a quarter square miles ; and it is 
principally owing to the large amount of suspended matter 
which they carry down that the sea into which thoy fall 
is called the Yellow Sea. The other rivers of importance 
are the Choo-keang, the Mekong, and the Menam. The 
last two run into the Gulf of Siam, after watering the 
peninsula of Siam and Cochin China. 


quence of the proximity of the mountains to the shore they 
are short and unimportant. 

Atmospheric Pressure and Prevailing Winds.—When the 
mean atmospheric pressure for the year over the entire 
surface of the world is considered, it is found that there 
are two broad belts of high pressure which encircle the 
globe, one on each side of the equator. There is a wide 
area of slowly diminishing pressure between them, includ- 
ing a narrow central band along which the barometric 
readings attain a minimum. Two other regions of low 
pressure surround the poles, and extend to a considerable 
distance. That around the North Pole is connected with 
an area of still lower pressure over the North Pacific, and 
there is another permanent depression, which is even 
deeper, in the vicinity of Iceland. Atmospheric pressure 
is the fnndamental meteorological phenomenon, and the 
mean pressure for the year affords a clue to the cause of 
all such regular and continuous phenomena as trade winds 
and ocean currents, and to the distribution of temperature. 
Similarly a study of the isobars at different scasons throws 
light upon all periodical occurrences in the way of winds 
and currents. 

A low barometer is always accompanied by a high per- 
centage of atmospheric aqueous vapour ; consequently the 
equatorial belt of continuous low pressure is a region of 
almost continuous rain, excesstve cloud, and constant calm 
or light variable winds. The effect of a difference in 
atmospheric pressure being established between two places 
is to produce a flow of air from the region of high towards 
that of low pressure, and the winds in their turn largely 
determine the surface movements or drift currents of the 
ocean. The region of calms between the north and south 
trades in the Pacific is both narrower, more irregular, and 
less clearly marked than the corresponding belt in the 
Atlantic. In the East Pacific it lies, at all seasons, con- 
siderably north of the equator; but during the southern | 
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summer it is found south of the line in the western parts 
of the ocean, and disappears entirely in the northern 
summer, as the calms of the Indian Ocean do also. The 
reason of the southern position of the west end of the calm 
belt seems to be the simultancous occurrence of low atmo- 
spheric pressure in the interior of Australia and an ex- 
ceptionally high barometer in Asia. In the southern 
winter the depression over Asia and the increase of 
pressure over Australia form an unbroken barometric 
gradient, and the result is that the calms are replaced by 
a southerly breeze of great regularity. The region of 
calms included between the zones of the two trade winds, 
and towards which they blow, is not the only one with 
which they are associated ; for the opposite meteorological 
conditions that characterize the northern border of the 
north-east trades and the southern margin of the south- 
east winds produce two fringing bands of calms. These 
regions are characterized by a high barometer, a sunny 
sky, and occasionally sudden squalls,—contrasting with 
the depressed barometer and dull, wet weather of the 
equatorial region. In January the low atmospheric pres- 
sure over the North Pacific produces winds which affect 
the climatological conditions of the shores in very different 
ways. At Vancouver Island the prevailing wind is south- 
west, and consequently the winter on the shores of British 
Columbia is mild and moist. The opposite coast of Asia 
is visited during the same season by northerly winds,— 
north-east in Alaska, north-north-cast in Kamchatka, and 
north-west in Japan ; and, asa result, the weather in these 
regions in winter is dry and bitterly cold. The West Pacific 
and the Indian Ocean are the regions of monsoons,— 
winds that blow as steadily as the trades, but which change 
their direction with the season. During the periods of 
transition the steady breeze gives place to variable winds, 
occasional calms, and sometimes terrific hurricanes. The 
general direction of the monsoons in the Pacific between 
April and October is southerly and south-easterly, and 
from November to April they blow from the north-east, 
and on nearing the continent of Asia from the north-west. 
Monsoonal winds are found connected with all continents ; 
they are produced by the great differences in the tempera- 
ture and pressure which prevail over the land at different 
seasons as ‘compared with the adjacent ocean. The mon- 
soons give rise to oceanic currents which flow in the same 
direction as the wind, and like it run opposite ways during 
alternate half years. Although the velocity of the wind 
over the open sea is always greater than that near shore 
or on land, it was shown by the observations of the ** Chal- 
lenger," in the Pacific and other oceans, that there is no 
distinet diurnal variation in the wind's force at sea, though 
very decided periods of maxima and minima were noticed 
in the vicinity of land (see METEOROLOGY, vol. xvi. 
p- 1255 


Currents.—The system of surface circulation in the Currents. 


Pacific is much more complicated and less clearly defined 
than that in the Atlantic, as might be expected from the 
less constant character of the winds. The latter ocean has 
two wide channels of communication with the Arctic Sea, 
while, so far as currents are concerned, the Pacific is land- 
locked to the north—Behring Strait being narrow and 
shallow; consequently water enters the Pacific almost 
entirely from the south, where there is uninterrupted 
communication with the Antarctic Ocean. There is no 
direct information as to the movements of ocean water at 
depths greater than 200 or 300 fathoms; it is known, 
however, from indirect evidence, that movements do occur. 
Although the subject of under-currents at depths less than 
ihose just mentioned has been extensively studied, it is 
only with respect to surface currents that anything very 
definite is as yet known. 
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The vast extent of the Pacific Ocean gives full scope for 
the current-producing action of tides and winds, while the 
smooth continental boundary on its eastern side, the 
numerous groups of islands which break its surface, and 


its indented western coast, combine to modify the direction | 


of the main streams and to produce innumerable minor 
currents, some permanent, and others varying from time to 
time in velocity and direction. The chief cause of these 
currents is believed to be traceable to the direct or indirect 
action of wind; but here it is proposed to refer merely to 
their general geography and physical effects, without dis- 
cussing the theory of their formation. 

A general surface drift of the cold waters of the 
Antaretic Ocean, having a temperature lower than 40^ 
Fahr. at all seasons, bears north-east towards Cape Horn, 
where it divides into two branches; one, the Cape Horn 
current, passes on into the Atlantic, and the other sweeps 
northward along the west coast of South America until it 
strikes the Peruvian shore, which deflects it westward. 
The cooling effect of this current on the water all along 
the coast is illustrated very clearly by the abrupt north- 
ward turn of the isothermals (see METEOROLOGY, figs. 
8 and 9), which is more conspicuous in the chart for the 
southern winter than in that for the summer. In summer, 
however, there is a more striking evidence of this current's 
cooling power to be seen in the arrangement of the 
isothermals. The northern line of 70° Fahr. reaches as 
far south as 18° N. lat., and that of 80° makes a short 
loop from 18° N. to the equator; but the southern 
isothermal of 80° does not touch the American coast at 
all, and that of 70° lies farther from the equator than 30° 
S. lat., so that the increase of temperature from the south 
is very gradual; so much so that at the Galapagos Islands, 
under the equator, the temperature of the surface water is 
only 70°, while a few hundred miles to the west it is over 
80°. Penguins—essentially Antarctic birds—are found 
living on the shores of these islands. In consequence of 
this current, the highest surface temperature at all seasons 
of the year is found distinctly to the north of the equator 
in the eastern Pacific. 

The Peruvian current forms the southern fork of the 
great equatorial current, which runs due west. This 
current is very broad, and divided by a narrow counter- 
current flowing in an opposite direction through its centre. 
The two branches of the equatorial current occupy very 
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The equatorial current strikes on the East Indian 
Archipelago, where it is split up by the narrow channels 
and shallow waters, and diverted into numberless minor 
currents, The two main divisions, which have acquired a 
high temperature from prolonged exposure to the tropical 
sun, ultimately leave the archipelago; the southern arm 
curves southwards, carrying its warm water to the east 
coast of Australia and to New Zealand, whence it is 
diverted towards the cast, and becomes merged again in 
the general north-easterly antarctic drift. The north 
equatorial current, which varies in volume and velocity 
with the monsoons, strikes the coast of Asia between the 
Philippines and Japan, and is deflected in a north-easterly 
direction as the Kuro-Siwo or Japan current—wholly a 
warm oceanic river during the S.E. monsoon similar to the 
Gulf Stream of the Atlantic. The Japan current sends 
many branches into the inland seas and channels of the 
north-eastern coast of Asia, but the main body of water 
flows northward until it bifurcates in 40° N. lat., send- 
ing one fork among the Kurile Islands and along the 
Kamchatka peninsula into Behring Sea, whence it escapes 
by Behring Strait into the Arctic Ocean. A small 
counter-current of arctic water flows southward through 
Behring Sea, but it is not of sufficient volume to make 
its influence felt very decidedly on the gencral temperature 
of the surface water in the vicinity. The second and larger 
branch of the Japan current crosses the North Pacific, and, 
curving southward by Alaska and British Columbia, part 
of it returns as the north equatorial current, while the rest 
forms the variable Mexican current that runs along the 
coasts of California and Mexico. 

The general direction of surface circulation in the 
Pacific may be remembered by supposing the ocean divided 
into a northern and southern half by the equatorial 
counter-current. In the northern half the water circulates 
in the direction of the hands of a watch, i.e., it passes up 
the west coast and down the east, while in the southern 
half the rotation is in the opposite direction—down the 
west coast and up the east; but the latter half does not 
exhibit the complete cycle so distinctly as the former. 
The centre of each area of circulation is occupied by a 
small Sargasso Sea, the northern being the more clearly 
defined, but neither approaches the well-known Sargasso 
Sea of the North Atlantic either in definiteness, extent, or 
amount of weed. 


Temperature of Surface Water.—The distribution of Surface 


approximately the two areas of falling barometer between 
temperature in the surface water of the Pacific varies con- temper 


the north and south belts of high pressure and the central im 


trough of minimum barometric readings. This difference 
of atmospherie pressure on each side produces the north- 
east and south-east trade winds, and to these the current 
probably owes its regularity and constant direction. The 
counter-current lies in the narrow belt of low barometric 
pressure to which the trades blow, and probably originates 
from the banking up of the waters to the westward. Its 
rate and position consequently vary greatly at different 
times of the year. The ‘ Challenger,” on her cruise 
between the Sandwich and Soeicty Islands, found these 
currents to run with considerable force. In the ** Narra- 
tive” of the cruise (chap. xviii.) the fact is alluded to thus :— 

“From Hawaii Island to the 10th parallel the direction of the 
current was westerly, and its average velocity 18 miles per day, 
ranging from 10 to 23 miles, From the 10th to the 6th parallel 
the direction was easterly, and its average velocity 31 miles per 
day, ranging from 7 to 54 miles per day. From the 6th Sarai 
of north latitude to the 10th parallel of south latitude the direetion 
was again westerly, and the average velocity 35 miles per day, 
ranging from 17 to 70 miles per day. From thence to Tahiti the 
general tendency of the current was westerly, but its velocity was 
variable. The axis of greatest velocity of the eounter-equatorial 
eurrent was between the 7th and 8th parallels of north Puede 
The axis of greatest velocity of the equatorial current was on the 
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siderably during the year. The equatorial region is of 
course comparatively little affected by the change of season, 
but there is a general rise of temperature in the northern 
parts of the ocean, and a fall in the southern, during the 
northern summer, and a similar rise in the south and fall 
in the north during winter. The charts exhibit a general 
northward move in the isothermals during the former 
season, and a southward tendency in the latter. The 
change in the position of the lines is greatest in the 
temperate zones. The charts of ocean surface tempera- 
ture (see METEOROLOGY, figs. 8, 9) for February and 
August show the direction of the isothermals at two 
opposite seasons ; and reference to them will make it plain 
that in temperate regions the lines of equal temperature 
follow the parallels of latitude much more closely in the 
Pacifie than in the Atlantie, while their displacement with 
the change of season takes place in a direction nearly north 
and south. "There are notable instances of divergence from 
these rules, such as the peculiarity of the isothermal of 80* 
already alluded to. Another circumstance is the fact that 
the temperature of the surface water on the western side 
of a great continent is much lower than that on the eastern 


parallel of 2° north, where its speed amounted to 3 miles per hour.” | side in the same latitude; it seems as if the west side of 
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a continent attracted the isothermals, making them con- 
verge towards the equator. It has already been pointed 
out that these effects are due to the winds and the cold 
currents which strike the western continental shores and 
run along the coasts. The surface temperature of the 
Pacific, between the latitudes of 45° N. and 45° S., no- 
where at any scason falls below 50°. In August the 
southern isotherm of 50° remains close to the 50th parallel, 
not diverging more than a degree or two on either side. 
Between the 45th parallels and the northern and southern 
limits of the occan the temperature is alinost always below 
50°. The southern isotherm of 40° is remarkable for its 
constant position all the year round, between latitudes 55° 
and 58°,—a result brought about by the gigantie antarctie 
icebergs which prevent the surface temperature of the 
water from rising during the southern summer. 

The northern and southern ‘“isoerymes” of 68°, that is 
the lines which pass over water which has a mean 
temperature of 68° during the coldest months of the year, 
lie, according to Dana (Corals and Coral Islands, 1872), 
between the latitudes of 20° and 30° on each side of the 
equator, except in the neighbourhood of the South- 
American coast, where the isoeryme runs north in a loop 
beyond the equator,—a consequence of the cooling effect of 
the Peruvian current. These isocrymes mark out an area 
of great importance ; for the reef-building corals are con- 
fined within it. 

The highest temperature which sea water has been 
observed to attain is 90° F., and water of this temperature 
is only met with in the Red Sea. The maximum in the 
Pacific in the month of August is reached in the boundary 
between it and the Indian Ocean (in the Malay Archi- 
pelago) and in a narrow strip along the Mexican coast ; 
in both these regions the thermometer immersed in the 
surface water registers 85° as a mean. There is a con- 
siderable area which in August stretches between New 
Guinea and Japan, from 10° S. to nearly 30° N., where 
the surface temperature reaches 84^, but these are excep- 
tional temperatures. 

When the “Challenger” was cruising in the South 
Pacific—in 1874 aud 1875—the water was found to be 
uniformly warmer than the air, the difference in tem- 
perature between the two averaging 1^5 to 2° Fahr. In 
the North Pacific, between the latitudes of 30° and 40°, on 
the other hand, the atmospheric temperature is about half 
a degree higher than that of the surface water. Such 
differences may be explained by considering the effect of 
warm and cold currents, which alter the temperature of the 
water much more rapidly than that of the air, and of 
warm and cold winds, which affect the atmosphere more 
quickly than the ocean. 

Deep-Sea Temperature.—The serial temperature sound- 


mpera- ings of the “Challenger” in the Pacific give a very good 
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idea of the distribution of temperature in the deeper 
waters. There seems to be a slow massive movement of 
water from the Antarctic Ocean into the Pacifie, which is 
not confined to the surface currents, but affects the whole 
mass of water down to the bottom. The rate of this 
motion is quite unknown. In the open sea, far from 
coasts and barriers, the temperature of the water con- 
tinually decreases as the depth inereases. This is only true 
for the open ocean, fully exposed to the effects of the mass 
movement of the water; there is a very different distri- 
bution of temperature in enclosed seas such as those of the 
Western Pacific, or even in the ocean when a barrier pre- 
sents itself to the moving water. The difference, which is 
brought out by the diagram (Plate IT. fig. 1), is due to the 
fact that when a barrier exists it retards the motion of the 
lower portion of the water, which has the lowest tempera- 
ture, while the higher passes on over it, and fills up the 
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area beyond with water at the uniform temperature of the 
great ocean at the point to which the top of the ridge or 
obstruction reaches. In the Sulu Sea, for instance, the 
diagram shows! that the temperature falls steadily and 
rapidly from 80° at the surface to 50%5 at 400 fathoms, 
and then continues at 50*:5 right down to the bottom in 
2500 fathoms, instead of sinking to somewhere about 35°, 
as it is observed to do in the open ocean at that depth. 
The inference is that the Sulu Sea is surrounded by a 
ridge rising to at least about 400 fathoms from the surface, 
which prevents the great ocean circulation from having its 
cooling effect, and soundings indicate that this is really 
the case. A study of the temperature phenomena, such 
as those just referred to, points out with considerable 
certainty the existence and height of barriers and ridges in 
many parts of the ocean, where their presence has not been 
detected by actual soundings.? 

During the cruise of the “Challenger” the bottom 
temperature over the North Pacific was found to be 3511; 
south of the Sandwich Islands it fell to 35°; in the Low 
Archipelago it again rose to 35°°1; on the 40th parallel it 
fell to 34°°7 in the deep water, but rose to 35^:4 and 
35°°5 in the shallow water of the Patagonian elevation. 
The thermometer registered 34^5 at the bottom between 
Australia and New Zealand; while in that part of the 
ocean to the north-east of Australia known as the Coral 
Sea, although the depth was the same (about 2500 
fathoms), the bottom temperature was as high as 35°°9. 
The variations of temperature in the enclosed seas of the 
Eastern Archipelago were found to be considerable, and 
nearly all those seas show the phenomenon of constant 
temperature from an intermediate point to the bottom, 
consequent on the existence of barriers. The chief details 
of the thermal conditions of these seas are represented 
graphically in the diagram (Plate IT. fig. 1). Between 
the Caroline Islands and Japan the bottom temperature 
was 393. The bottom temperature in the Pacific is on 
the average about 1° F. lower than that in the Atlantic. 

The temperature of the water at the depth of 300 
fathoms is nearly the same (40° to 45°) over the whole of 
the North Pacific, but above 300 fathoms the water is 
warmer in the western than in the central portion, while 
below that depth it is colder in the former than in the latter. 
The same phenomenon is noticed between the latitudes of 
34^ S. and 40^ S., but here 700 fathoms marks the plane 
of constant temperature. Between 33° N. and 40° S. the 
temperature of the water above 200 fathoms is higher in 
the North than in the South Pacific, whilst from 200 to 
1500 fathoms it is lower in the North, and below the latter 
depth the condition reverts to what it was above 200 
fathoms. 


The diagram (Plate II. fig. 2) exhibits ihe bathymetrical Plate II. 
distribution of temperature in a section of the Pacific from a fig. 2. 


position in 88° 9’ N. lat. and 156° 25’ W. long. to one iu 40° 3’ 
S. lat. and 182° 58’ W. long. as determined by H.M.S. “ Chal- 
lenger" in 1875, and may be compared with similar diagrams 
of the ATLANTIC (see vol. in. p. 23). In order to separate the iso- 
thermals in the first 200 fathoms sufficiently the scale of depths 
required to be made large, while in order that the length of 
ihe diagram might be kept within reasonable bounds the scale of 
latitude was made very much smaller. The result of this is to 
exaggerate the inequalities of the sea bottom, making the slopes 
very much steeper than they are; this effect is best seen in the 
way in which islands are represented. The rapid falling oif of 
temperature in the first few hundred fathoms, and then its very 
slow but steady decrease to the bottom are to be observed, and the 
fact that latitude has a great effect on the surface temperature, but 


1 The encircled numbers in the diagrams (Plate IT. figs. 1 and 2) 
indicate the ** Challenger” stations. 

2 An excellent example of the existence of a submarine barrier being 
pointed out by a wide divergence in the temperature in contiguous 
areas of the ocean is met with in the Faroe Channel (see NORWEGIAN 
SEA, vol. xvii. p. 594, and NORTH SEA, p. 564, fig. 1). 
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none at considerable depths, for the isotherm of 40° is constantly 
between 300 and 400 fathoms, and also that depth alone deter- 
mines the bottom temperature in the open ocean, the coldest water 
oceurring as a matter of fact under the equator in the deepest 
troughs open to the sonth. 

Density of the Water. —The specifie gravity of ocean 
water is an index of its salinity, since the researches of 
various chemists, foremost amongst whom are Forehham- 
mer and Dittmar, have shown conelusively that the per- 
centage composition of the salts in sca water is the same 
in all parts of the ocean, so far at least as regards the 
principal constituents. Mr J. Y. Buchanan made continu- 
ous observations on the speeifie gravity of sea water during 
the whole voyage of the “Challenger,” and has published a 
very valuable paper on the distribution of salt in the ocean 
in the “Challenger” Reports (Phys. Chem. Chall. Exp., 
vol. i. part ii.). The chart in Plate II. showing the geogra- 
phical distribution of surface density is copied from that 
paper. The percentage of total salts in sca water, as 
deduced from the specific gravity, is, according to 
Buchanan and Dittmar— 

Density access: 1:025 1:026 1:027 1:028 
Percentage........ 3°3765 3:5049 3:6343 3:7637 

The density of the water in different parts of the ocean 
must obviously change to a certain extent with the season; 
and it is not only the surface density that is affected in 
this way; any cause which promotes evaporation tends 
to inerease the salinity of surface water, while any con- 
ditions that effect condensation of aqueous vapour produce 
dilution. For instance, in the China Sea during the month 
of November, at the end of the south-west monsoon, which 
is a moist wind accompanied by much rain, the specific 
gravity observed was 1:02518, and two months later, after 
the dry north-east monsoon had been blowing for some 
time, evaporation had proceeded so far that the specific 
gravity had risen to 1:02534. The climate is the principal 
faetor in determining surface salinity, and the causes 
which produce well-marked climatie conditions have an 
equally apparent effect on the density of the water. Thus 
there are two zones of comparatively high density eneirel- 
ing the globe in the region of thé north-east and south-east 
trade winds, which are dry and promote rapid evaporation ; 
and similarly the region of calms and rain between the 
trades is distinguished by the low specific gravity of the 
water. North and south of these areas there are two zones 
where the salinity maintains a mean value, in consequence 
of there being a balanee between evaporation and con- 
densation ; and round the poles there are areas of 
concentration brought about by the freezimg of the sea 
water and the separation of salt, which of course increases 
the salinity of the water remaining unfrozen. 

The distribution of density differs considerably in the 
two great oceans. In the  Atlantie there are two 
areas of high specifie gravity, one in the north, the 
other in the south ; while in the Pacific there is only one, 
situated in the southern division of the ocean in the 
neighbourhood of the Society Islands. It is neither so 
large as those of the Atlantie, nor has it so high a specific 
gravity. The density of the concentration areas in the 
Atlantic, taking pure water at 4° C. as unity, is 1:02750 ; 
that in the saltest portion of the Pacific is only 1:02700. 
In the North Pacific the salinity is less than in the South, 
and its distribution is much more uniform. The density 
in this region never exeeeds 1:02650, and the minimum, 
in the rainy region of the equatorial counter current, 
is as low as 1:02485. The South Pacitie has water of 
a relatively high density, its maximum being 1:02750. 
The water of the seas of the Eastern Archipelago, in the 
western basin of the Pacific, although exposed to the full 
force of an equatorial sun, and possessed of a very high 
surface temperature, is yet surprisingly fresh. The specific 
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gravity varies considerably with the season, but the aver- 
age for the year over the greater part of these seas is 
under 1:02550 ; and there is a large area surrounding the 
islands of Java and Sumatra where the dilution is greater, 
the hydrometer only indicating 1:02500. The weak 
salinity of these waters is largely to be attributed to the 
extreme humidity of the atmosphere, the frequent and 
heavy rains, and the fact that so many lofty and exten- 
sive islands, where the annual rainfall rises above 200 
inches, drain into the seas. Water of such a degree of 
dilution is not met with anywhere else, exeept near the 
mouths of rivers and in the vicinity of melting ice, and, 
as a temporary phenomenon, after prolonged rain in the 
tropics. 

In regions where there is decided and continuous con- 
centration in progress, the specific gravity of the water is 
greatest at the surface and decreases as the depth increases, 
down to about 800 or 1000 fathoms, after which the 
density inereases slowly with the depth until the bottom 
is reached. The density of the bottom water of the 
Pacific is almost the same everywhere ; it only varies from 
1:02570 to 102590; and the same value holds for the 
South Atlantic. The North Atlantic has denser water at 
the bottom, varying from 1:02616 to 1:02632. In those 
regions where the surface water is being constantly diluted, 
as is the case in the equatorial belt of calis, the density 

| increases with the depth down to between 50 and 100 
fathoms, where there is à maximum, from which the 
density diminishes, as in the other case, to about 1000 
fathoms, and afterwards inereases slowly down to the 
bottom. There is a striking resemblance between the 
direetion of the isohalsines, or lines of equal salinity, and 
of the isothermals; but the parallelism breaks down, of 
course, in the case of a subsurface maxununi. 


Depth.—Yor a long time the opinion that the Paeifie Depth. 
was a comparatively shallow ocean was entertained by Plate lll 


geographers, and it is only the recent soundings of the 
“ Challenger," “ Tuscarora,” “Gazelle,” and other survey- 
ing ships that have sueceeded in dispelling the illusion. 
It is now known that the average depth of the Pacitic is 
greater than that of the Atlantie, and that areas of deeper 
water oceur in it than in any other part of the globe. A 
line running along the western shores of the two Americas 
and along the eastern shores of the Asiatic continent more 
or less closely follows a great circle of the globe. On the 
one side of this line there are the continental masses of 
the Americas and of Europe and Asia, with an average 
height of about 800 feet above the level of the sea ; and 
on the other side the vast oceanie depression of the l'acifie, 
with an average depth of about 2500 fathoms. The 
average level of the continental arca may thus be regarded 
as about three miles above the Pacifie depression. 

The attempt to divide the ocean into sharply defined 
basins is more or less unsatisfactory ; and for the considera- 
tion of the depth it is better to view the Pacifie as marked 
off into two portions by an imaginary line passing through 
Honolulu and Tahiti, on the meridian of 150° W. 

The eastern half is remarkable for the comparative 
absenee of islands and the uniform nature of its depth. 
With the exception of the narrow strip of shallow water 
surrounding the Aleutian Islands and running along the 
American coast, the sounding line shows an average depth 
of from 2000 to 3000 fathoms undiversified by remarkable 
elevations or depressions, between the northern limit of 
the ocean and 30° S. lat. There is a great submarine 
plateau extending from the Patagonian coast (in 76° W. 
long.) in a westerly direction to 120° W. long., which 
rises to between 2000 and 1000 fathoms of the surface. 
This elevated area diminishes in breadth as it proeceds 
westward, but it is supposed by some authorities to be 
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connected with the shallow water surrounding the Low 
Archipelago and the Marquesas Islands (groups which are 
bisected by the 140th meridian of west longitude) and the 
Society Islands. If this be the case there is an almost 
continuous area of elevation stretching between Patagonia 
and Japan. It has been remarked that many of the sub- 
merged plateaus of the Pacifie have a south-east to north- 
west trend. "The “Challenger” examined the depth of 
the eastern half of the Pacific in 1875, along a line which 
extended fro n 33° N. lat. on the 160th meridian south-east 
to the Sandwich Islands, and then as nearly as possible 
along the 150th meridian to the Society Islands in 23° S. 
lat. From this point the course was again south-east 
to the 40th parallel of south latitude, which was followed 
eastward to the Patagonian coast, a visit to Juan Fernan- 
dez forming a northward digression. The depth was 
ascertained at fifty points along this route, and it was 
found to vary on the whole from 2000 to 3000 fathoms. 
There were two soundings of over 3000 fathoms between 
latitudes 38° and 36° N., and one a little to the south 
of the Sandwich Islands. Between the meridian of 
120° W. and the coast of America the soundings showed 
the depth to vary considerably as the ship was in deep 
water or over the submerged Patagonian plateau. The 
actual numbers observed proceeding eastward from 120° 
W. long. were in fathoms : —2250, 1600, 2025, 2270, 1500, 
1825, 1775, 1375, 2160, 2225, 1450, 1325. The soundings 
made by the United States ship “ Tuscarora” during 1874 
were much more numerous, closer together, and extended 
along several lines, but the general result was similar to 
that of the “Challenger” observations. The results of all 
recent observations are shown on Plate ILI. 

The western half of the Paeifie Ocean is a complete con- 
trast to the eastern.  Archipelagos and scattered islands 
are exceedingly numerous; the depth of the ocean is by 
no means uniform, for shallows and areas of unusual depth 
occur seattered over it at irregular intervals. Along the 
Asiatic coast and between the island groups there are a 
number of partially enclosed seas, and these are separated 
from the great ocean by submarine plateaus of sufficient 
extent and height to warrant the supposition that a 
moderate upheaval would extend the Asiatie continent as 
far south as Australia, transforming the seas into inland 
salt lakes. Considerations of the peculiar animal and 
vegetable life of New Zealand and Australia lend some 
degree of probability to the speculation that these islands 
were joined to the main continent of Asia at some very 
remote period ; and it is even possible to trace the sub- 
merged coast-line of the great continent which then existed. 
This line separates the very deep water of the West Pacific 
from the shallower water of the inland seas and archipel. 
agos; it runs from Kamehatka, over Japan, Formosa, the 
Philippines, New Guinea, to Xustralia and New Zealand. 
The most conspicuous peculiarity of the West Pacific 
is the very deep water lying in a crescent shape to the east 
of the Kurile Islands and Japan. It extends from 50° N. 
lat. to nearly 20° N. lat., although it is of no great breadth. 
The average depth of this area is nearly 4000 fathonis, 
and a narrow strip of still more abysmal depths runs along 
its western margin, like a ditch across the entrance to the 
Sea of Okhotsk ; here the United States ship “ Tuscarora ” 
found depths of over 4600 fathoms. The course of the 
* Challenger” led her to explore the seas of the Eastern 
Archipelago pretty thoroughly, and she carried a line of 
soundings from the archipelago to Japan, and thence east- 
ward across the Pacific, crossing the area of great depth 
about the centre, off Nippon, where two soundings of 3950 
and 5525 fathoms respectively were obtained. Like the 
East Pacific, the western division of the ocean has an 
average depth of from 2000 to 3000 fathoms, although a 


great number of small depressions exist where the depth 
is greater, and detached areas of shallower water occur 
still more frequently. Many of the islands rise from 
depths of about 3000 fathoms, forming isolated mountains 
springing from the bed of the ocean, and several peaks 
which do not rise to the surface have been detected. 
More usually a number of islands are bound together by 
submarine elevations, frequently within a few hundred 
fathoms of the surface, over wide areas. Although the 
greater part of the sea surrounding New Zealand, the north 
of Australia, and the adjacent islands is under 1000 
fathoms in depth, there are areas of great depression 
amongst the islands, and some very deep channels. In 
1875 when sounding in the channel between the Carolines 
and Ladrones, the “Challenger” met with the deepest 
water of the cruise, 4475 fathoms, or about five miles and 
a quarter; and this is the greatest depth from which a 
specimen of the bottom has hitherto been obtained. This 
abysmal depth only extends over a relatively small area, 
for the two nearest * Challenger" stations, one to the 
north and one to the south, had depths of 2300 and 
1850 fathoms respectively. 

The seas branching off from the Pacifie are usually 
relatively shallow. Behring Sea on the north has ex- 
tremely 3hallow water in its north-eastern half, where there 
is a depth of under 100 fathoms ; in the south-western por- 
tion the depth inereases rapidly to between 1000 and 2000 
fathoms, except round the coasts and the Aleutian Archi- 
pelago. The Sea of Okhotsk is still shallower: much of it is 
within the 100 fathom line; and in its deepest part it does 
not attain 1000 fathoms. The Yellow Sea is entirely within 
the hundred fathom line; while the Sea of Japan, only 
separated from it by the Corean Peninsula, is not inferior 
in depth to the open ocean, its average depth being 
from 2000 to 3000 fathoms. The western portion of the 
Pacific, which lies between the Philippines and the 
Carolines and Ladrones, is also very deep, its mean depth 
approaching 3000 fathoms. This sea is of importance, 
since it is to the Pacifie what the Gulf of Mexico is to 
the Atlantie—the source of its great northern thermal 
current. The fact that the temperature at 1500 fathoms 
over the whole of the North Paeific does not differ by 
more than 0^5 F. from that at the bottom appears to 
indicate that this portion is cut off from the southern 
division by a ridge rising to within 1500 fathoms of 
the surface. The existence of such a barrier cannot 
be said to be proved, but the indications lead to the 
supposition that it may extend from Japan to the 
equator, through the Donin, the Ladrone, and the Caroline 
Islands. 

'l'aken altogether, so far as present knowledge goes, the 
bed of the Pacifie is more uniform than that of the 
Atlantic, and its changes of level are less abrupt. Its 
depth is, on an average, greater, and appears to be more 
evenly distributed than in the Atlantie, but this appar- 
ent greater uniformity may be partly due to the fact that 
the latter ocean, both on aecount of its smaller size and its 
greater commercial importance, has been much more eare- 
fully surveyed, and its bathymetrical conditions more 
exaetly ascertained. 


DEPOSITS. 


The explorations of the “Challenger,” “Tuscarora,” 


surveying ships have in recent years given a great amount of 
information respecting the nature of the deposits now forming 
over the floor of the ocean, and the specimens colleeted by these 
expeditions have been made the subject of a careful investigation 
by Messrs Murray and Renard. The great extent and depth of the 
Pacific Ocean make it the most suitable field for the study of the 
varieties of deep-sea deposits and the conditions under which they 
are found. The various kinds of deposits, all of which are found 
in the Pacific Ocean, are classed as follows :— 
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The tcrrigenous deposits are found in more or less elose proximity 
to the land, and are chiefly made up of the triturated fragments 


X Radiolarian ooze. 


earried down into the ocean by rivers, or worn away from the , 


coasts by waves or currents. Those found in the deeper water 
surrounding the land difler from the sands, gravels, and shingles 
of the shore and shallow water chiefly in the smaller size of the 
grains and the greater abundance of clayey matter and remains of 
oceanic organisms. As, however, the water becomes still deeper and 
the distance from land greater, the deposits assume, more and more, 
a deep-sea character until they pass into a true pelagic deposit. 

The principal mineralogieal constituents of the terrigenous 
deposits near continental land are isolated fragments of rocks and 
minerals coming from the erystalline and sehisto-erystalline series, 
and from the clastic and sedimentary formations; according to the 
character of the nearest coasts they belong to granite, diorite, diabase, 
porphyry, &e., crystalline schists, ancient limestones, and the 
sedimentary rocks of all geological ages, with the mincrals whieh 
come from their disintegration, such as quartz, monoclinic and tri- 
clinic felspars, hornblende, augite, rhombie pyroxene, olivine, 
muscovite, biotite, titanic and magnetic iron, tourmaline, garnet, 
epidote, and other secondary minerals. The trituration and 
decomposition of these rocks and minerals give rise to materials 
more or less amorphous and without distinctive characters, but the 
origin of which is indicated by association with the rocks and 
minerals just mentioned. 

Mixed with these are found in many places phosphatic nodules, 
large quantities of glauconite, and minerals arising from chemical 
action probably in presence of organic matter. 

Blue mud is the most extensive deposit now forming around the 
great continents and continental islands, and in all enelosed or 
partially enclosed seas. It is characterized by a slaty colour, which 
passes in most cases into a thin layer of a reddish colour at the 
upper surface. These deposits are coloured blue by organic matter 
in a state of decomposition, and frequently give off an odour of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. When dried, a blue mud is greyish in 
colour, and rarely or never has the plasticity and compactness of a 
true clay. Itis finely granular, and occasionally contains fragments 
of rocks 2 em. in diameter; generally, however, the minerals which 
are derived from the continents, and are fonnd mixed up with the 
muddy matter in these deposits, havea mean diameter of 0°5 mm. and 
less. Quartz particles, often rounded, play the principal part ; next 
come mica, felspar, angite, hornblende, and all the mineral species 
which come from the disintegration of the neighbouring lands, or 
the lands traversed by rivers which enter the sea near the .place 
where the specimens have been collected. These minerals make up 
the principal and characteristic portion of blue muds, sometimes 
forming 80 per cent. of the whole deposit. Glauconite, though 
generally present, is never abundant. The remains of calcareous 
organisms are at times quite absent, but occasionally they form 
over 50 per cent. The latter is the case when the specimen is 
taken at a considerable distance from the coast and at a moderate 
depth. These calcareous fragments consist of bottom-living and 
pelagic Foraminifera, Molluses, Polyzoa, Serpulw, Echinoderms, 
Aleyonarian spicules, Corals, &e. The remains of Diatoms and 
Radiolarians are usnally present. Generally speaking, as the shores 
are approached the pelagic organisms disappear; and, on the con- 
trary, as we proceed seawards the size of the mineral grains 
diminishes, and the remains of shore and coast organisms give 
place to pelagic ones, till finally a blue mud passes into a true deep- 
sea deposit. In those regions of the ocean alfected with floating 
ice, the colour of these deposits becomes grey rather than blue at 
great distances from land, and is further modified by the presence 
of a greater or less abundanee of glaciated blocks and fragments 
of quartz. These deposits are found along the coasts of North and 
South America, and in all the enclosed and partially enclosed seas, 
such as the Japan Sea, China Sea, Arafura Sca, Sulu Sea, Banda 
Sea, Celebes Sea, Sea of Okhotsk, &e. 

At some points in the same regions are found green muds and 
sands, which, as regards their origin, composition, and distribution 
near the shores of continental land, resemble the blue muds. They 
are largely composed of argillaeeous matter and mineral particles of 
the same size and kind as the blue muds. Their chief character- 
istic is the presence of a considerable quantity of glauconitic grains, 
either isolated or united into concretions by a brown argillaceous 
matter. The Foraminifera and fragments of Echinoderms and 
other organisms in these muds are frequently filled with glauconitic 
substance, and beautiful casts of these organisins remain after 
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treatment with weak acid. At times there are few calcareous 
organisms in these deposits, and at other times the remains of 
Diatoms and Radiolarians are abundant. When these muds 
are dried they become earthy and of a grey-green colour. They 
frequently give out a sulphuretted hydrogen odour. The green 
eolour appears sometimes to be due to the presence of organic 
matter, probably of vegetable origin, and to the reduction of 
peroxide of iron to protoxide under its influence. The green 
sands diler from the muds only in the comparative absence of 
the argillaeeous and other amorphous matter, and by the more 
important part played by the grains of glauconite, to which the 
green colour is chiefly due. Red mud is found where quantities 
of ochreous matter are brought down by rivers and deposited along 
the coast, as in the Yellow Sea, but it is most characteristic 
in the Atlantic off the Brazil coast of America. 

In addition to the terrigenous deposits above referred to, voleanic 
muds and sands and coral muds and sands are found around the 
shores of oceanic islands either of voleanie or coral origin. The 
voleanic muds and sands are black or grey, and when dried are 
rarely coherent. The mineral particles are generally fragmentary, 
and consist of lapilli of the basic and acid series of modern 
voleanie rocks, which are scoriaceous or compact, vitreous or 
erystalline, and usually present traces of alteration. The minerals 
are sometimes isolated, sometimes surrounded by their matrix, 
and consist principally of plagioelases, sanidine, amphibole, 
pyroxene, biotite, olivine, and magnetic iron; the size of the 
particles diminishes with distance from the shore, but the mean 
diameter is generally 0'5 mm, Glauconite does not appear to be 
present in these deposits, and quartz is also very rare or absent. 
The fragments of shells and rocks are frequently covered with a 
coating of peroxide of manganese. Shells of calcareous organisms 
are often present in great abundance, and render the deposit of a 
lighter colour. The remains of Diatoms and Radiolarians are 
usually present. 

Coral muds frequently contain as much as 95 per cent. of 
carbonate of lime, consisting of fragments of Corals, caleareous 
algie, Foraminifera, Serpula, Molluses, and remains of other lime- 
secreting organisms, There is a large amount of amorphous 
calcareous matter, which gives the deposit a sticky and chalky 
character. The particles may be of all sizes according to the 
distance from the reefs, the mean diameter being 1 to 2 mm., but 
occasionally there are large blocks of coral and large calcareous 
concretions ; the particles are white and red. Remains of siliceous 
organisms seldom make up over 2 or 3 per cent. of a typical coral 
mud. The residue consists usually of a small amount of argillaceous 
matter, with a few fragments of felspar and other volcanic minerals ; 
but off barrier and fringing reefs facing continents there may be 
a great variety of rocks and minerals. Beyond a depth of 1000 
fathoms off coral islands the debris of the reefs begins to diminish, 
and the remains of pelagic organisms to increase; the dcposit 
becomes more argillaceous, of a reddish or rose colour, and gradually 
passes into a Globigerina ooze or a red clay. Cored sands eon- 
tain much less amorphous matter than coral mnds, but in other 
respects they are similar, the sands being usually found nearer the 
reefs and in shallower water than the muds, except inside lagoons, 
In some regions the remains of calcareous alge predominate, and 
tn these cases the name coralline mud or sand is employed to point 
out the distinction. 

The extent and peeuliarities of the region in which these terri- 
genous deposits are laid down are interesting. It extends from 
high-water mark down, it may be, to a depth of over 4 miles, 
and ina horizontal direction from 60 to perhaps 300 miles sea- 
wards, and ineludes all inland seas, such as the North Sea, 
Norwegian Sea, Mediterranean Sea, Red Sea, China Sea, Japan 
Sea, Caribbean Sea, and many others, It is the region of change 
and of variety with respect to light, temperature, motion, and 
biological conditions. In the surface waters the temperature 
ranges from 80° F. in the tropics to 28° F. in the polar regions. 
From the surface down to the nearly iee-cold water found at the 
lower limits of the region in the deep sea there is in the tropics 
an equally great range of temperature. Plants and animals are 
abundant near the shore, and animals exteud in relatively great 
abundanee down to the lower limits of the region, now marked 
out by these terrigenous deposits. The speeitie gravity of the 
water varies much, and this variation in its turn aifcets the fauna 
and flora. In the terrigenons region tides and currents. produce 
their maximum effect, and these influences can in some Instances 
be traced to a depth of 300 fathoms, or nearly 2000 fect. The 
upper or continental margin of the region is clearly defined by the 
high-water mark of the coast-line, which is constantly changing 
through breaker action, elevation, and subsidence. The lower or 
abysmal margin passes in most cases insensibly into the abysmal 
region, but may be regarded as ending where the mineral particles 
from the neighbouring continents begin to disappear from the 
deposits, which then pass into an organic ooze or a red clay. 

The area covered by terrigenous deposits has been called the 
*transitional" or “critical area," and is estimated at about 
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two-ci¢hths of the earth’s surface, while the continents cover three- 
eighths, aud the deep-sea deposits of the abysmal regions, which 
will now be considered, cover the remaining three eighths. 

The true decp-sea deposits may be divided into two classes, viz., 
those in whieh the organic elements predominate, and those in 
which the mineral constituents play the chief part. Belonging to 
the former class there are Globigerina, Pteropod, Diatom, aud 
Radiolarian Odzes, and to the latter Red Clay. 

Globigerina ooze is the name given to all those truly pelagic 
deposits containing over 40 per cent. of carbonate of lime which con- 
sist principally of the dead shells of pelagic Foraminifera (Globige- 
rint, Orbulina, Palvinulina, Pullenia, Spheroidina) and coccoliths 
and rhabdoliths. In some localities this deposit contains 95 per cent. 
of carbonate of lime. The colour is milky white, yellow, brown, 
or rose, the varieties of colour depending principally on the relative 
abundance in the deposit of the oxides of iron and manganese. 
This ooze is fine grained ; in the tropics some of the Foraminifera 
shells are macroscopice. When dried it is pulverulent. Analyses 
show that the sediment contains, in addition to carbonate of lime, 
phosphate and sulphate | — 
of lime, earbonate of L^ EZS 
magnesia, oxides of | W} 
iron and manganese, 
and argillaceous mat- .: 
ters. ‘The residue is of 
a reddish-brown tinge. ;f 
Lapili, pumice, and --- 
glassy fragments, often 
altered into palagonite, 
seem always to be pre- 
sent, and are frequent- 
ly very abundant. The 
mineral particles are 
generally angular, and 
rarely exceed 0°08 mm. 
in diameter; mono- 
clinie and triclinic fel- 
spars, augite, olivine, 
horublende, and mag- 
netite are the most fre- 
quent. When quartz 


Fic. 1.—The finer particles of a Globigerina Ooze, 
E Coccoliths, Coccosphercs, and Rhab- 
dolithis. 


is present, it is in the form of minute, 


rounded, probably wind-borne grains, often partially covered with 
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oxide of irou. More rarely there are white and black particles of 
mica, bronzite, actinolite, chromite, glauconite, and cosmic dust. 
Siliceous organisms are probably never absent, sometimes forming 
20 per cent. of the deposit, while at other times they are only 
recognizable after careful microscopic examination. In some regions 
the frustules of Diatoms predominate, in other the skeletons of 
Radiolarians. 

Pteropod ooze differs in no way from a Globigerina ooze excejt in 
the presence of a greater number and variety of pelagic organisms, 
and especially in the presence of Pteropod and Heteropod shells, 
such as Diaeria, Atlanta, Styliola, Carinaria, &e. The shells of 
the more delicate species of pelagic Foraminifera and young shells 
are also more abundant in these deposits than ina Globigerina ooze. 
lt must be remembered that the name ‘Pteropod ooze” is not 
intended to indieate that the deposit is chiefly composed of the 
shells of these Molluses, but, as their presence in a deposit is char- 
acteristic and has an important bearing on geographical and bathy- 
metrical distribution, it is desirable to emphasize the presence of 
these shells in any great abundance. 1t may be pointed out 
that there is a very considerable difference between a Globigerina 
coze or a Pteropod ooze situated near continental shores and 
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deposits bearing the same names situated towards the centres of 
oceanic arcas, with respect both to mineral particles and to re- 
maius of organisins. 


Diatom ooze is of a pale straw colour, and is composed princi- Diatom 


pally of the frustules of Diatoms. When dry it is a dirty white 
siliceous flour, soft to the touch, taking the impression of the 
fingers, and contains gritty particles which can be recognized by 
the touch. It contains on an average about 25 per cent, of carbo- 
nate of lime, which exists in the deposit in the form of small Glo- 
bigerina shells, frag- pz ; TEE AC 
ments of Echinoderms TE 4 

anl other organisms. 
The residue is pale 
white and slightly 
plastic; minerals and 
fragments of rocks are 
in some cases abun- 
dant; these aro vol- 


canic, or, more fre- 
quently, fragments 


aud minerals coming Eze 
from continental rocks |% 


and transported by 
glaciers. Tho fine 


washings consist essen- 
tially of partieles of 
Diatoms along with 
argillaceous and other 
amorphous matter. lt 
is estimated that the frustules of Diatoms and skeletons of siliceous 
organisms make up more than 50 per cent. of this deposit. 

It has been already mentioned that Radiolarians are seldom, if 
ever, completely absent from marine deposits. In some regions 
they make up a considerable portion of a Globigerina ooze, and are 
also found in Diatom ooze 
and in the terrigenous de- 
posits of the deeper water 
surrounding the land. In 
some regions of the Pa- 
cific, however, the skele- 
tons of these organisms 
make up the principal 
part of the deposit, to Sx 
which the name Jtadie- EZ» 
larian ooze has been given. 
The colour is reddish or 
deep brown, due to the 
presenee of the oxides of 
iron and manganese. The 
mineral particles consist 
of fragments of pumice, 
lapilli, and voleanie mine- į 
rals, rarcly exceeding 0°07 
nm. in diameter. ‘There 
is not a trace of carbonate 
of lime in the form of 
shells in some samples of Radiolarian ooze, but other specimens 
contain 20 per cent. of carbonate of lime derived from the 
shells of pelagic Foraminifera. The elayey matter and mineral 
particles are the same as those found in the red clays, which will 
now be described. - 

Of all the deep-sea deposits red elay is the one which is distri- 
buted over the largest areas iu the modern oceans. It might be 
said that it exists everywhere in the abysmal regions of the occan 
basins, for the residue in the organic deposits which have been 
described under the names Globigerina, Pteropod, Diatom, and 
Radiolarian oozes is nothing else than the red clay. However, 
this deposit only appears in its characteristic form in those areas 
where the terrigenous minerals and calearcous and siliccous 
organisms disappear to a greater or less extent from the bottom. 
It is in the central regions of the Pacific that the typical 
examples are met with. Like other marine deposits, this one passes 
laterally, according to position and depth, into the adjacent kind 
of deep-sea ooze, elay, or mud. 

The argillaccous matters are of a more or less deep brown tint 
from the presence of the oxides of iron aud manganese. In the 
typical examples no mineralogical specics can be distinguished by 
the naked eye, for the grains are exceedingly fine and of nearly 
uniform dimensions, rarely exceeding 0:05 min. in diameter. It 
js plastic and greasy to the touch; when dried it forms lumps so 
coherent that considerable foree must be employed to break them. 
It gives the brilliant streak of elay, and breaks down in water. The 
pyrognostie properties show that it is not a pure clay, for it fuses 
easily before the blowpipe into a magnetic bead. 

Under the term red elay are comprised those deposits in whieh 
the characters of clay are not well pronounced, but which are mainly 
composed of minute particles of pumice and other voleanic material 


Fie. 3.—Diatom Ooze from 1900 fathoms in the 
Antarctic Occan. 


Vic. 4.—Radiolarisn Ooze from 4475 fathoms 
in Central Pacific. 
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which, owing to their relatively recent deposition, bave not under- 
gone great alteration. Ifthe analyses of red clay are calculated, 
it will be seen, moreover, that the silicate of alumina present as 
clay (23104, Al,0,+2H,O) comprises only a relatively small portion 
of the sediment; the calculation shows always an excess of free 
silica, which is attributed chiefly to the presence of siliceous 
organisms. 

Microscopie examination shows that a red clay consists of 
argillaceous matter, minute mineral particles, and fragments of 
siliceous organisms. The mineral particles are for the greater part 
of yoleanic origin, exeept in those cases where continental matters 
are transported by floating ice, or where tlie sand of deserts has 
been carried to great distances by winds. These voleanie minerals 
are the same constituent minerals of modern eruptive rocks enum- 
erated in the description of voleanie muds and sands ; in the great 
majority of cases they are accompanied by fragments of lapilli and 
of pumice more or less altered, Vitreons voleanic matters belonging 
to the acid and basie series of rocks predominate in the regions 
where the red clay has its greatest development; and it will be seen 
presently that the most characteristic decompositions which there 
take place are associated with pyroxenie lavas. 

Associated with the red clay are almost always found concretions 
and microscopic particles of the oxides of iron and manganese, to 
which the deposit owes its colour. Again, in the typical examples 
of the deposit, zeolites in the form of crystals and crystalline 
spherules are present, along with metallic globules and silicates 
which are regarded as of cosmic origin. 
so generally absent that they cannot be regarded as characteristic. 
On the other hand, the remains of Diatoms, Radiolarians, and 
Sponge spicules are generally present, and are sometimes very 
abundant. The ear-bones of various Cetaceans, as well as the 
remnants of other Cetacean bones and the teeth of sharks, are, in 
some of the typical samples far removed from the continents, 
exceedingly abundant, and are often deeply impregnated with, 
or embedded in thick coatings of, the oxides of iron and man- 
ganese. Over six hundred sharks’ teeth, belonging to the genera 
Curcharodon, Oxyrhina, and Lamu, and one hundred ear-bones of 
whales, belonging to Ziphius, Balanoptera, Balæna, Orca, and 
Delphinus, along with fifty fragments of other bones, have been 
obtained in one haul of the dredge in the Central Pacific. The 
remains of these vertebrates have seldom been dredged in the 
organic oozes, and still more rarely in the terrigenous deposits. 

The abysmal region, in which the true pelagic deposits above 
described are laid down, shows a marked contrast with the “ tran- 
sitional" or ‘critical area” where the terrigenons deposits are 
found. The former area comprises vast undulating plains from 2 to 
5 miles beneath the surface of the sea, the average being about 3 
miles, here and there interrupted by huge voleanie cones (the oceanie 
islands) No sunlight ever reaches these deep cold tracts. The 
range of temperature over them is not more than 7°, viz., from 31° 
to 38° F., and is apparently constant thronghout the whole year in 
each locality. Plant life is absent, and, although animals belonging 
to all the great types are present, there is no great variety of form 
nor abundanee of individuals. Change of any kind is exceedingly 
slow. 

Leaving ont of view the coral and volcanic muds and sands which 
are found principally around oceanic islands, the blue muds, green 
muds and sands, red muds, together with all the coast and shore 
formations, are situated along the margins of tlie continents and in 
enclosed and partially enclosed seas. The chief characteristic of 
these deposits is the presence in them of continental debris. The 
blue muds are found in all the deeper parts of the regions just in- 
dicated, and especially near the embonchures of rivers. Red muds 
do not differ much from blne muds except in colour, due to the 
presence of ferruginous matter in greater abundance, and they are 
found under the same conditions as the blne muds. The green muds 
and sands occupy, as a rule, portions of the coast where detrital 
matter from rivers is not apparently accumulating at a rapid rate, 


viz, on such places as the Agulhas Dank, off the east coast of | 


Australia, off the eoast of Spain, and at various points along the coast 
of America. In the tropical and temperate zones of the great oceans, 
which occupy about 110? of latitude between the two polar zones, 
at depths where the action of the waves is not felt, and at points to 
which the terrigenous materials do not extend, there are now forming 
vast accumulations of Globiyerina and other pelagie Foraminifera, 
coccoliths, rhabdoliths, shells of pelagic Molluscs, and remains of 
otherorganisms. Thesedeposits may perhaps be called the sediments 
of median depths and of warmer zones, because they diminish in 
great depths and tend to disappear towards the poles. This fact is 
evidently in relation with the surface temperature of the ocean, and 
shows that pelagic Foraminifera and Molluses live in the superficial 
waters of tle sea, whence their dead shells fall to the bottom. 
Globigerina ooze is not found in enclosed seas nor in polar latitudes. 
In the southern hemisphere it has not been met with south of the 
50th parallel. In the Atlantic it is deposited upon the bottom at 
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runs south in the same latitude. These facts are readily explained 
if it be admitted that this ooze is formed chiefly by the shells of 
surface organisms, which require an elevated temperature and a 
wide expanse of sea for their existence. 

The distribution of oceanic deposits may be summarized thus. 
(1) The terrigenous deposits—blue muds, green muds and sands, 
red muds, voleanie muds and sands, coral muds and sands—are 
met with in those regions of the ocean nearest to land. With the 
exception of the volcanic muds and sands and coral muds and 
sands around oceanie islands, these deposits are found only lying 
along the borders of continents and continental islands, and in 
enclosed and partially enclosed seas. (2) The organic oozes and 
red clay are confined to the abysmal regions of the ocean basins ; 
a Pteropod ooze is met with iu tropical and subtropical regions in 
depths less than 1500 fathoms, a Globigerina ooze in the same 
regions between the depths of 500 and 2800 fathoms, a Radiolarian 
ooze in the central portions of the Pacific at depths greater than 
2500 fathoms, a Diatom ooze in the Southern Oecan south of the 
latitude of 45° south, a red clay anywhere within the latitudes of 
45° north and south at depths greater than 2200 fathoms. 

As long as the conditions of the surface are the saine, it night 
be expected that the deposits at the bottom would also remain the 
same. In showing that such is not the case, an agent must be 
taken into account which is in direct correlation with the depth. 
It may be regarded as established that the majority of the cal- 
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oozes live in the surface waters, and it may also be taken for 
granted that there is always a specific identity between the cal- 
cureous organisms which live at the surface and the shells of these 
pelagic creatures found at the bottom. Globiyerina ooze is found 
in the tropical zone at depths which do not exceed 2400 fathoms, 
but when depths of 38000 fathoms are explored in this zone of the 
Atlantie and Pacific there is found an argillaceous deposit without, 
in many instances, any trace of caleareous organisins. Descending 
from the “submarine plateaus” to depths which exceed 2250 
fathoms, the Globigerina ooze gradually disappears, passing into a 
greyish marl, and finally is wholly replaced by an argillaceous 
material which covers the bottom at all depths greater than 2900 
fatlionis. 

The transition between the calcareous formations and the argil- 
laceous ones takes place by alinost insensible degrees. ‘The thinner 
and more delicate shells disappear first. The thicker and larger 
shells lose little by little the sharpness of their contour and appear 
to undergo a profound alteration. They assume a brownish colour, 
and break up in proportion as the calcareous constituent disappears. 
The red clay predominates more and more as the caleareous element 
diminishes in the deposit. Recollecting that the most important 
elements of the organic deposits have descended from the super- 
ficial waters, and that the variations in contour of the bed of the 
sea cannot of themselves prevent the debris of animals and plants 
from accumulating upon the bottom, their absence in the red 
clay areas can only be explained by the hypothesis of decom- 
position. 

Pteropod ooze, it will be remembered, is a calcareous organic 
deposit, in which the remains of Pteropods and other pelagic 
Mollusca are present, though they do not always form a preponderat- 
ing constituent, and it has been found that their presence is in cor- 
relation with the bathyimetrical distribution. 

In studying the nature of the caleareous elements which are 
deposited in the abysmal areas, it has been noticed that, like the 
shells of the Foraminifera, those of the Thecosomatous Pteropoda, 
which live everywhere in the superficial waters, especially in the 
tropics, become fewer in number in the deposit as the dépth 
increases. It las just been observed that the shells of Fora- 
minifera disappear gradually along a series of scundings from a 
point where the 67obigerina ooze has abundance of carbonate of 
line, towards deeper regions; but it is also noticed that, when 
the sounding-rod brings upa graduated series of sediments from 
a declivity descending into deep water, among the calvareous shells 
those of the Pteropods and Heteropods disappear first in pro- 
portion as the depth increases, At depths less than 1400 fathoms 
iu the tropics a Pteropod ooze is found with abundant remains of 
leteropods and Pteropods ; deeper soundings then give a (/lobi- 
yerina ooze Withont these Molluscan remains ; and in still greater 
depths, as has been said above, there is a red elay in which cal- 
careous organisins are nearly, if not quite, absent. 

In this manner, then, it is shown that the remains of calcareous 
organisms are completely climinated im the greatest depths of the 
ocean. — For if such be not the case, why are all. these shells found 
at the bottom in the shallower depths, and not at all in the greater 
depths, although they are equally abundant on the surface at. both 
places? here is reason to think that this solution of calearcous 
shells is due to the presence of carbonic acid throughout all depths 
of ocean water. It is well known that this substance, dissolved in 
water, is an energetic solvent of caleareous matter. The investiga- 


a very high latitude below the warm waters of the Gulf Stream, | tions of Buchanan and Dittmar have shown that carbonic acid 
and is not observed under the cold descending polar current which | exists in a free state in sea water, and Dittmar’s analyses also show 
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that deep-sea water contains more lime than surface water. This 
is a confirmation of the theory which regards carbonic acid as the 
agent concerned in the total or partial solution of the surface shells 
before or immediately after they reach the bottom of the ocean, and 
is likewise in relation with the fact that in high latitudes, where 
fewer calcareous organisms are found at the surface, their remains 
are removed at lesser depths than where these organisms are in 
greater abundance. It has been shown that sea water itself has 
some effect in the solution of carbonate of lime, and further it is 
probable that the immense pressure to which water is subjected 
in great depths may have an influence on its chemical activity. 
Objections have been raised to the explanation here advanced, on 
aceount of the alkalinity of sea water, but it may be remarked that 
alkalinity presents no difficulty whieh need be here considered 
(Dittmar, Phys. Chem. Chall. kap., part i., 1884). 

This interpretation also explains how the remains of Diatoms and 
Radiolarians (surface organisms like the Foraminifera) ave found in 
greater abundanee in the red clay than in a Globigerina ooze. The 
action which suffiees to dissolve the ealeareous matter has no effect 
upon the silica, and so the siliceous shells accumulate. Nor is this 
view of the ease opposed to the distribution of the Pteropod ooze. 
At first it would be expected that the Foraminifera shells, being 
smaller, would disappear from a deposit before the Pteropod shells; 
but if it be remembered that the latter are very thin and delicate, 
and, for the quantity of carbonate of lime present, offer a larger 
surface to the action of the solvent than the thicker, though smaller, 
(flobiyerina shells, this apparent anomaly will be explained. 

The origin of these vast deposits of clay isa problem of the highest 
interest. It was at first supposed that these sediments were eom- 
posed of mieroscopie particles arising from the disintegration of the 
rocks by rivers and by the waves on the coasts. It was believed 
that the matters held in suspension were carried far and wide by 
currents, and gradually fell to the bottom of the sca. But the uni- 
formity of composition presented by these deposits was a great 
objection to this view. It can be shown that mineral particles, 
even of the smallest dimensions, continually set adrift upon dis- 
turbed waters must, owing to a property of sea water, eventually 
he precipitated at no great distance from land. It has also been 
supposed that these argillaceous deposits owe their origin to the 
inorganie residue of the ealeareous shells which are dissolved 
away in deep water, but this view has no foundation in fact. 
Everything seems to show that the formation of the clay is due to 
the decomposition of fragmentary volcanic products, whose presence 
‘an be detected over the whole floor of the ocean. 

These voleanie materials are derived from floating pumice, and 
from voleanie ashes ejected to great distances by terrestrial volcanoes, 
and carried far by the winds. 1t isalso known that beds of lava aud 
of tufa are laid down upon the bottom of the sea. This assemblage 
of pyrogenic rocks, rich in silicates of alumina, decomposes under the 
chemical action of the water, and gives rise, in the same way as do 
terrestrial voleanic rocks, to argillaecous matters, according to re- 
actions which ean always be observed on the surface of the globe, 
and which are too well known to need special mention here. 

fhe universal distribution of pumice over the floor of the ocean 
is very remarkable, and would at first appear nnaceountable; but 
when the faet that pieces of pumice have been known to float in 
seu water for a period of over three years before becoming suflici- 
ently waterlogged to sink is taken into consideration, it will be 
readily understood how fragments of this material may be trans- 
ported by winds and eurrents to an enormous distance from their 
point of origin before being deposited upon the bottom. Frag- 
inents of pumice are dredged in the greatest profusion in the red 
clay of the Central Pacific, and much less abundantly in the or. 
ganic oozes and terrigenous deposits. This is owing to the rate 
of deposition being much slower in the former than in the latter, 
where the rapid accumulation of calcareous and siliceous organisms 
and continental debris masks their presence. 

The detailed microscopic examination of hundreds of soundings 
has shown that the presence of pumice, of lapilli, of silicates, and 
of other voleanie minerals in various stages of decomposition can 
always be demonstrated in the argillaeeous matter. 

In the places where the red clay attains its most typical develop- 
ment, the transformation of the volcanic fragments into argillaceous 
matter may be followed step by step. It may be said to be the 
direct product of the decomposition of the basic rocks, represented 
by voleanie glasses, such as hyalomelan and tachylite. This decom- 
position, in spite of the temperature approximating to zero (32? F.), 
gives rise, as an ultimate product, to clearly crystallized minerals, 
which may be considered the most remarkable products of the 
chemical action of the sea upon the voleauie matters undergoing 
decomposition. These microscopic crystals are zeolites lying free 
in the deposit, and are met with in greatest abundance in the typical 
red-clay areas of the Central Pacific. They are simple, twinned, or 
spheroidal groups, which scarcely exceed half a millimetre in 
diameter. The crystallographic and chemical study of them shows 
that they must be referred to christianite. It is known how easily 
the zeolites erystallize in the pores of eruptive rocks in process of 


decomposition ; and the crystals of christianite, which are observed 
in considerable quantities in the clay of the centre of the Pacific 


Fic. 5.— Crystals of Christianite from the deep water of the Pacific, 
(fig. 5), have been formed at the expense of the decomposing volcanic 
matters spread out upon the bed of that ccean, 

In connexion with this formation of zcolites, reference may be 
made to a chemical process which gives rise to the formation of 
nodules of manganiferous iron. These nodules are almost uni- 
versally distributed in oceanic sediments, but are met with iu the 
greatest abundance in the red clay. This association tends to show 
a common origin. It is exactly in those regions where tliere is an 
accumulation of pyroxenie lavas in decomposition, containing sili- 
eates with a base of manganese and iron, such for example as 
augite, hornblende, olivine, magnetite, and basic glasses, that 
manganese nodules oecur in greatest numbers. In the regions 
where the sedimentary action, mechanical and organic, is, as it 
were, suspended, and where everything shows an extreme slowness 
of deposition, —in these calm waters favourable to chemical reac- 
tions, ferro-manganiferous substances form coneretions around 
organic and inorganie centres. 

These concentrations of ferric and manganie oxides, mixed with 
argillaceous materials whose form and dimensions are extremely 
variable, belong generally to the earthy variety or wad, but pass 
sometimes, though rarely, into varieties of hydrated oxide of 
manganese with distinct indications of radially fibrous erystalliza- 
tion) The interpretation necessary, in order to explain this 
formation of manganese nodules, is the same as that admitted in 
explanation of the formation of coatings of this material on the 
surface of terrestrial rocks. These salts of manganese and iron, 
dissolved in water by carbonie acid, then preeipitated iu the form 
of carlonate of protoxide of iron and manganese, become oxidized, 
and give rise in the calm and deep oceanic regions to more or 
less pure ferro-manganiferous E 
concretions, At the same 
time it must be admitted 
that rivers may bring to the 
ocean a contribution of the, 
same substances. 

Among the bodies which. 
in certain regions where red 
elay predominates, serve as 
centres for these mangani- 
ferous nodules are the re- 
mains of vertebrates. These 
remains are the hardest parts 
of the skeleton—tympanie 
bones of whales, beaks of 
Ziphius, tecth of sharks; = 
and, just as the calcareous ric, c. Seetionof a Manganese Nodule, enelos- 
shells are eliminated in ing tympanie bone of a whale, from 2300 
great depths, so all the re- fathoms, South Pacific. 
mains of the larger vertebrates are absent, except the most resistaut 
portions. These bones often serve as a centre for the manganese 
iron concretions, being frequently surrounded by layers several 


! For the composition of these manganese nodules, see MANGANESE, Vol. xv. p. 
179. 
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centimetres in thickness (fg. 6). In the same dredgiugs in the 
red-clay areas some sharks teeth and Cetacean ear-bones, some of 
which belong to extinet species, are surrounded with thick layers 
of the manganese, and others with merely a slight coating. 

The cosmic spherules incidentally referred to under the descrip- 
tion of red clay may be here deseribed in greater detail. If a 
magnet be plunged iuto an oceanie deposit, especially a red clay 
from the central parts of the Pacific, particles are extracted, some 
of which are magnetite from voleanic rocks, to which vitreous 
matters are often attached ; others again are quite isolated, and 
differ in most of their properties from the former. The latter are 
generally round, measuring hardly 0:2 mm., usually smaller; their 
surface is quite covered with a brilliant black coating having all 
the properties of magnetic oxide ofiron; often there may be noticed 
clearly marked upon them cup-like depressions (figs. 7 and 8). 1f 
these spherules be broken down in an agate mortar, the brilliant 
black coating easily falls away and reveals white or grey metallic 
malleable nuclei, which may be beaten out by the pestle into thin 
lamelke. This metallic centre, when treated with an acid solu. 
tion of sulphate of copper, immediately assumes a coppery coat, 
thus showing that it is native iron. But there are some mal- 
leable metallie nuclei extracted from the spherules which do 
not give this reaction; they do not take the copper coating. 


Fig. 7. 

Fic. 7.—Black Spherule wlth Metallic Nucleus (x 60). 
with a coating of black shining magnetite represents the most frequent shape. 
The depression here shown is often found at the surface of these spherules, 
From 2375 fathoms, South Pacific. 

Fic. 8.—Bl]ack Spherule with Metallic Nucleus ( x 60). 
ing of magnetic oxide lias been broken away to show the metallie nucleus re- 


Fig. 8, 
This spherule covered 


The black external coat- 


presented by the clear part at the centre, From 3150 fathoms. 


Chemical reactions show that they contain cobalt and nickel ; very 
probably they constitute an alloy of iron and these two metals, 
such as is often found in meteorites, and whose presence in large 
quantities hinders the production of the coppery coating on tlie 
iron. G. Rose has shown that this coating of black oxide of iron is 
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are never perfect spheres, as in the case of the black spherules with 
a metallie centre; and sometimes a depression more or less marked 
is to be observed in the periphery. When examined by the micro- 
scope it is observed that the lamelle which compose them are 
applied the one against the other, and have a radial eccentric dis- 
position. It is the leafy radial structure (redialbláttrig), like that 
of the chondres of bronzite, which predominates in these spherules. 
The serial structure of the chondres with olivine is observed much 
less rarely, and indeed there is some doubt about the indieations of 
this last type of strneture. Fig. 9 shows the characters and texture 
of one of these spherules magnified 25 diameters. On account of 
their small dimensions, as well as of their friability due to their 
lamellar structure, it is diflieult to polish one of these spherules, 
and it has been necessary to study them with reflected light, or to 
limit the observations to the study of the broken fragments, 

These spherules break up following the lamellae, which latter are 
seen to be extremely fine and perfectly transparent. In rotating 
between crossed nicols they z 
have the extinctions of the 
rhombic system, and in 
making use of the condenser 
itisseen that they have one 
optic axis. It is observed 
also that when several of 
these lamclke are attached 
they extinguish exactly at 
the same time, so that 
everything tends to show 
that they form a single 
individual. 

In studying these trans- 
parent and very thin frag- 
ments with theaid ofa high 
magnifying power, it is ob- 
served that they are dotted 
with brown-black  inclu- 
sions, disposed with a cer- 
tainsymmetry, and showiug 
somewhat regular contours ; 
these inclusions are referred to magnetic iron, and their presence 
explains why these splherules of bronzite are extracted by the 
magnet, It should be observed, however, that they are not so 
strongly magnetie as those with a metallie nucleus. 

They are designated bronzite rather than enstatite, because of 
the somewhat deep tint which they present ; they are insoluble in 
hydrochloric acid. Owing to the small quantity of substance, only 
a qualitative analysis could be made, which showed the presence in 
them of silica, magnesia, and iron. 


Fic. 9, —Spherule of Dronzlte (x25), from 3500 
fathoms in the Central South Pacific, show- 
Ing many of the peculiarities belonging to 
chondres of bronzile or enstatite. 


found on the periphery of meteorites of native iron, and its presence 
is readily understood when their cosmic origin is admitted. Indeed, 
these meteoric particles of native iron in their transit through the 
air must undergo combustion, and, like small portions of iron from 
a smith's anvil, be transformed either S ERN or at the surface 
only into magnetic oxide, and in the latter case the nucleus is 


The study of deep-sea deposits suggests some interesting conclu- Great 
sions. It has been said that the debris carried away from the land anti- 
accumulates at the bottom of the sea before reaching the abysmal quity of 
regions of the ocean. It is only in exceptional cases that the finest oceanic 
terrigenous materials are transported several hundred miles from areas. 
the shores. In place of layers formed of pebbles and clastic 


protected from further oxidation by the coating which thus covers 
it. : 
One may suppose that meteorites in their passage through the 
atmosphere break into numerous fragments, that incandescent 
particles of iron are thrown off all round them, and that these 
eventually fall to the surface of the globe as almost impalpable 
dust, in the form of magnetic oxide of iron more or less completely 
fused. "The luminous train of falling stars is probably due to the 
combustion of these innumerable particles resembling the sparks 
whieh fly from a ribbon of iron burnt in oxygen, or the particles 
of the same metal thrown off when striking a flint. It is casy to 
show that these particles in burning take a spherical form, and are 
surrounded by a layer of black magnetic oxide. 

Among the magnetie grains found under the same conditions as 
those just described are other spherules, which are referred to the 
chondres, so that, if the interpretation of a cosmic origin for the 
magnetic spherules with a metallic centre were not established in 
a manner absolutely beyond question, it almost becomes so when 
their association with the silicate spherules, which will now be 
described, is taken into account. Ft will be seen by the microscopic 
details that these sphernles have quite the constitution and 
structure of ehondres so frequent in meteorites of the most ordinary 
type, and on the other hand they have never been found, as far as 
is known, in rocks of a terrestrial origin ; in short, the presence of 
these spherules in the deep-sea deposits, and their association with 
the metallic spherules, are matters of prime importance. 

Among the fragments attracted by the magnet in deep-sea 
Su are distinguished granules slightly larger than the 
spherules with the shining blaek coating above described. These 
are yellowish-brown, with a bronze-like lustre, and under the 
microscope it is noticed that the surface, instead of being quite 
smooth, is grooved by thin lamelle. Their dimensions never attain 
a millimetre, generally they are about 0:5 mm, in diameter ; they 


elements with grains of considerable dimensions, which play so 
large a part in the composition of emerged lands, the great areas of 
the occan basins are covered by the microscopie remains of pelagic 
organisms, or by the deposits coming from the alteration of volcanic 
products. The distinctive elements that appear in the river and 
coast sediments are, properly speaking, wanting in the great depths 
far distant from the coasts. To such a degree is this the case that 
in a great number of soundings, from the centre of the Pacific for 
example, no mineral particles on which the meehanieal action of 
water had left its imprint have beeu distinguished, and quartz is so 
rare that it may be said to be absent. It is suflicient to indicate 
these facts in order to make apparent the profound differences 
which separate the deposits of the abysmal areas of the ocean 
basins from the series of rocks in the geological formations. As 
regards the vast deposits of red clay, with its manganese concretions, 
its zeolites, cosmic dust, and remains of vertebrates, and tlie organic 
oozes which are spread out over the bed of the Central Pacific, 
Atlantic, and Indian Oceans, have they their analogues in the 
geological series of rocks? 1f it be proved that in the sedimentary 
strata the true pelagic sediments are not represented, it follows that 
deep and extended oceans like those of the present day canuot 
formerly have occupied the areas of the present continents, and as 
a corollary the great lines of the oceanic basins and continents must 
have been marked ont from the earliest geological ages. 

Withont asserting that the terrestrial areas and the areas covered 
by the waters of the great ocean basins have had their main lines 
marked out since the commencement of geological history, it is a 
fact proved by the evidence of the pelagic sediments that these areas 
havea great antiquity. The accumulation of sharks’ teeth, of the car- 
bones of Cetaceans, of manganese concretions, of zeolites, of voleanic 
material in an advanced state of decomposition, and of cosmic dust, 
at points far removed from the continents, tends to prove this. 
There is no reason for supposing that the parts of the ocean where 
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these vertebrate remains are found are more frequented by sharks 
or Cetaceans than other regions where they are never, or only rarely, 
dredged from the deposits at the bottom. When it is remembcred 
also that these ear-bones, teeth of sharks, and voleanic fragments 
are sometimes incrusted with two centimetres of manganese oxide, 
while others have a mere eoating, and that some of the bones and 
teeth belong to extinct species, it may be concluded with great 
certainty that the clays of these oceanic basins have aceumulated 
with extreme slowness. It is indeed almost beyond question that 
the red-clay regions of the Central Pacifice contain accumulations 
belonging to geological ages different from onr own. The great 
antiquity of these formations is likewise confirmed in a striking 
manner by the presence of cosmie fragments, the nature of which 
has been deserioed. In order to aceount for the aecumulation of 
all these substances in such relatively great abundance in the areas 
where they were dredged, it is necessary to suppose the oceanic 
basins to have remained the same for a vast period of time. 

The sharks’ teeth, ear-bones, manganese nodules, altered voleanie 
fragments, zeolites, and cosmic dust are met with in greatest 
abundance in the red elays of the Central Pacific, at that point on 
the earth’s surface farthest removed from eontinental land. They 
are less abundant in the Radiolarian ooze, are rare in the Globi- 
gerina, Diatom, and Pteropod oozes, aud have been dredged only 
in a few instances in the terrigenous deposits elose to the shore. 
These substances are present in all the deposits, but owing to the 
abundance of other matters in the more rapidly forming deposits 
their presence is masked, and the chanee of dredging them is 
reduced. The greater or less abundance of these materials, which 
are so characteristic of a true red elay, may be regarded as a 
measure of the relative 1ate of accumulation of the marine sediments 
in which they lie. The terrigenous deposits aceumulate most 
rapidly ; then follow in order Pteropod ooze, Globigerina ooze, 
Diatom ooze, Radiolarian ooze, aud, slowest of all, red clay. 

From the data now advanced it appears possible to deduee other 
conelusions important from a geological point of view. In the 
deposits due essentially to the action of the oecan, the great variety 
of sediments which may accumulate in regions where the external 
conditions are almost identieal is very striking. Again, marine 
faunas and floras, at least those of the surfaee, differ greatly, both 
with respect to species and the relative abundance of individuals, in 
different regions of the occan ; and, as their remains determine the 
eharacter of the deposit in many instances, it is legitimate to 
conelude that the oceurrence of organisms of a different nature in 
several beds is not an argument against the synchronism of the 
layers which eontain them. In this connexiou may be noted the 
fact that in certain regions of the deep sea no appreciable forma- 
tion is now taking place. Hence the absence, in the sedimentary 
series, of a layer representing a definite horizon must not always be 
interpreted as proof cither of the emergenee of the bottom of thie 
sea during the corresponding period, or of an ulterior erosion. 

The small extent occupied by littoral formations, especially those 
of an arenaceous nature, and the relatively slow rate at which such 
deposits are formed along a stable coast, are matters of importance. 
In the present state of things there does not appear to be any- 
thing to account for the enormous thickuess of the clastie sediments 
making up certain geological formations, unless the exceptional 
cases of crosion which are brought into play when a coast is under- 
going constant elevation or subsidence are considered. Great move- 
ments of the land are doubtless necessary for the formation of thick 
beds of transported matter like sandstones and conglomerates. 
Arenaceous formations of great thickness require seas of no great 
extent and eoasts subjeet to frequent oscillations, whieh permit 
the shores to advance and retire. Along these, through all periods 
of the earth’s history, the great marine sedimentary phenomena 
have taken place. 

The continental geological formations, when compared with 
marine deposits of modern seas and oceans, present no analogues to 
the red clays, Radiolarian, Globigerina, Pteropod, and Diatom oozes, 
On the other hand, the terrigenous deposits of lakes, shallow seas, 
enclosed seas, and the shores of the continents reveal the equivalents 
of the chalks, greensands, sandstones, conglomerates, shales, marls, 
and other sedimentary formations. Such formations as certain 
Tertiary deposits of Italy and the Radiolarian earth from Barbados, 
where pelagic eonditions are indicated, must be regarded as having 
been laid down rather along the border of a continent than in a true 
oceanic area. The white chalk is evidently not a deep-sea deposit, 
for the Foraminifera and fragments of other organisms of which 
it is largely composed are similar to those found in comparatively 
shallow water not far from land. The argillaceous and ealeareous 
rocks recently diseovered by Dr Guppy in the upraised coral islands 
in the Solomon group are identical with the deposits now forming 
around occanie islands, Regions situated similarly to enclosed 
and shallow seas and the borders of the present continents appear to 
have been, throughout all geological ages, the theatre of the greatest 
and most remarkable changes ; in short, all, or nearly all, the sedi- 
mentary rocks of tlie continents would seem to have been built up 
in areas like those now occupied by the terrigenous deposits. 
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During each era of the earth’s history the borders of some lands 
have sunk beneath the sea and been covered by marine sediments, 
while in other parts the terrigenous deposits have been elevated into 
dry land, and have carried with them a record of the organisms 
which flourished in the sea of the time. In this transitional area 
there has been throughout a continuity of geological and biological 
phenomena. 

From these considerations it will be evident that the character of 
a deposit is determined inuch more by distance from the shore of a 
continent than by actual depth ; and the same would appear to be 
the case with respeet to the fauna spread over the floor of the present 
oceans.  Dredgings near the shores of continents, in depths of 1000, 
2000, or 3000 fathoms, are more produetive both in species and in- 
dividuals than dredgings at similar depths several hundred miles 
seawards. Again, among the few species dredged in the abysmal 
areas farthest removed from land, the majority show archaic 
eharaeters, or belong to groups which have a wide distribution in 
time as well as over the floor of the present oceans. Such are the 
Hexactinellida, Brachiopoda, Stalked Crinoids and other Echino- 
derms, &c. 

As already mentioned, the “transitional area” is that whieh now 
shows the greatest variety in respect to biological and physical 
conditions, and in past time it has been subject to the most frequent 
and the greatest amount of change. The animals now living in this 
area may be regarded as the greatly modified descendants of those 
which have lived in similar regions in past geological ages, and 
some of whose ancestors have been preserved in the sedimentary 
rocks as fossils. On the other hand, many of the animals dredged 
in the abysmal regions are most probably also the descendants of 
animals which lived in the shallower waters of former geological 
periods, but migrated into deep water to eseape the severe struggle 
for existenee whieh must always have obtained in shallower waters 
influenced by light, heat, inotion, and other favourable conditions. 
Having found existence possible in the less favonrable and deeper 
water, they may be regarded as having slowly spread themselves over 
the floor of the ocean, but without undergoing great modifications, 
owing to the extreme uniformity of the conditions and the absenee 
of competition. Or it may be supposed that, in the depressions 
which have taken place near coasts, some species have been gradually 
earried down to deep water, have accommodated themselves to the 
new conditions, and have gradually migrated to the regions far from 
land. A few species may thus have migrated to the deep sea during 
each geological period. Jn this way the origin and distribution of 
the deep-sea fauna in the present oceans may in some measure be 
explained. In like manner, the pelagie fauna and flora of the ocean 
is most probably derived originally from the shore and shallow 
water. During each period of the carth’s history a few animals and 
plants have been earried to sea, and have ultimately adopted a 
pelagie mode of life. 


ISLANDS. 


The Pacific Ocean is distinguished from the Atlantic by 
the greater number of small island groups that diversify 
its surface. The continental islands, lying along the coasts 
of America and Asia, have been referred to in speaking of 
the coasts; the islands of the Malay Archipelago, Australia, 
New Zealand, and probably New Caledonia belong to the 
same class. The true oceanic islands on the other hand 
have no direct geological connexion with the continents; 


| the older sedimentary and metamorphic rocks appear to be 


quite absent, the islands being either of eruptive or coral 
formation. The fauna and flora of the oceanic islands 
present a considerable amount of uniformity, though each 
island or important group of islands has its peculiar species. 
There is an entire absence of terrestrial Mammalia. The 
genera and species are few in number when compared with 
those of the continents and continental islands from which 
they would appear to have been originally derived by 
immigration, and subsequently to have undergone modifica- 
tion. Recent researches appear also to show that the 
dredgings around oceanic islands yield fewer genera and 
species than dredgings at similar depths along the shores 
of continents, although the numbers of individuals of a 
few species may be extraordinarily abundant. 

The most -northern oceanic group is the Hawaiian 
Archipelago or Sandwich Islands (see vol. xi. p. 528), 
stretching for about 340 miles between the latitudes of 
18° 52’ and 22? 15’ N., and the meridians of 154° 42’ and 
160° 33’ W.; it consists of eight large islands—Hawaii 
(Owhyhee), Maui (Mowee), Kahulaui (Tahooroway), Lanai 
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(Ranai), Molokai (Morotoi), Oahu (Woahoo) Kauai 
(Atooi) and Niihau (Onechoow), and four small barren 
islets, the entire area being 6100 square miles. The 
islands of this group are mountainous, and abound in 
active voleanoes; the great lake of fire, Kilauca, on the 
east side of the Mountain of Mauna Loa (13,760 feet) in 
Hawaii is probably the largest active crater in the world, 
while one of the largest known extinct craters is that of 
Mauna Haleakala (* The House of the Sun”) in Maui, at 
a height of 10,200 fect above the sca; it is 12 miles in 
circumference. The Hawaiian Islands being within the 
zone of coral formation are surrounded by fringing reefs, 
and there is abundant evidence that gradual upheaval has 
taken place over the whole area which they occupy. There 
are beds of coral limestone in Molokai at a height of 100 
feet, and in Kauai coral sand is found at an clevation of 
4000 feet above the sea; in many other islands coral and 
lava are found interstratified. 

The three groups of the Bonin Islands known as the 
Parry, Beechy, and Coffin groups are composed of high 
rocky islets of a bold and fantastic outline, and are 
situated between 26° and 27° N. lat. 

The Ladrones or Mariana Islands (see vol. xiv. p. 199) 
have a total area of 395 square miles; they stretch for 
nearly 450 miles between 13° and 20° N. lat. and 144° 
37’ and 145° 55' E. long. These islands are all of volcanic 
origin, and their mountains contain several active volcanoes. 

The Caroline Archipelago (see vol. v. p. 125) lies about 
170 miles to the south of the Ladrones, and, together with 
the Pelew Islands, has an area of 877 square miles. The 
Carolines embrace forty distinet island groups, five of 
which are basaltie and mountainous, though surrounded 
by coral reefs ; the remaining thirty-five groups are entirely 
of coral formation, and do not rise much above the sea-level. 
The Pelew Islauds resemble the Carolines in their physical 
characters ; they present peculiarities in the arrangement 
of atolls which will be alluded to below. 

The Marshall Islands (see MicRoNEsIA, vol. xvi. p. 256) 
consist of two chains running parallel to each other, and 
composed of fourteen and seventeen small groups respee- 
tively. They lie to the eastward of the Carolines, and are 
entirely of organic formation. - 

The Gilbert Archipelago (see vol. xvi. p. 256) is eut by 
the equator. It contains sixteen groups of small coral 
islands, low and barren, but densely populated. 

In the South Pacifie oceanic islands are scattered with 
the greatest profusion over a region between 5° and 25° 
S. lat. and 180° to 120° W. long. The northern part of 
the shallow water surrounding Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Malay Archipelago is occupied by the Solomon 
Islands, the New Hebrides, the bold rocky and mountain- 
ous islands of Fiji with fine barrier reefs, the Friendly 
Islands, and Samoa or the Navigators’ Islands. Farther 
to the south there are the Society Islands, including Tahiti; 
they are lofty, of volcanic origin, and surrounded by very 
perfect barrier reefs. The Marquesas or Mendana Archi- 
pelago, farther to the north, also consists of volcanic 
islands, but they are not fringed by recfs. 

The volcanic group of the Galapagos Archipelago is 
situated under the equator at a distance of 500 or 600 
iniles from the west coast of South America; it has been 
minutely deseribed by Darwin. 

The extensive Low or Paumotu Archipelago lies to the 
south-east of the Society Islands, and runs parallel to 
them. It consists of abont cighty atolls, some of them of 
large size, and all typical examples of this form of coral 
island. 

The total area of the islands of the Pacific is exceedingly 
small, especially when the vast number of groups that 
stud the ocean is taken into consideration. 
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THEORY oF Conan ISLANDS. 

The origin of eoral islands was specially studied by Darwin 
during the voyage of the “ Beagle? in 1831-36, and he shortly 
afterwards published a theory on the subject which has been fully 
detailed in the article ConAL (vol. vi. p. 377). This theory was so 
simple, and it appeared so complete, that it aequired universal 
acceptance; and the continuous action of subsidence in promoting 
the development of fringing recfs into barriers, and of barriers into 
atolls, was long unquestioned. In 1851 L. Agassiz! expressed the 
opinion that the theory of subsidence was insufficient to explain 
the formation of the coral reefs and keys of Florida. In 1863 Carl 
Semper stated that an attentive study of the Pelew Islands showed 
the complete inadequacy of this theory, and in 1868 he reiterated 
his convictions.? 

In 1880 Mr John Murray published an abstraet of his “ Chal- 
lenger " observations,? and gave a theory of coral island formation 
which claims to account for all the phenomena without calling in 
the aid of subsidence. — It is pointed out that, with hardly an 
exception, the oceanic islands are of volcanie origin, and it is 
assumed that the varions peaks which deep-sea soundings have 
shown to be scattered over the bed of the ocean, and rising to 
within various distances of the surface, are also, primarily, of 
voleanic origin. There is no evidence of any extensive submerged 
eontinent or mass of land such as Darwin's theory requires. 
Whether built up sulliciently high to rise above the surface of the 
sea and thus form islands, or brought up only to varying heights 
below the sea-level, these voleanie eminences tend to become 
platforms on which cora? reefs may be formed. The erosive action 
of waves and tides tends to reduce all voleanie summits down to 
the lower limit of breaker action, thus producing platforms on 
which barrier reefs and atolls may spring up. Again, submarine 
eminenees may be brought up to the zone of the reef builders hy 
the deposit of volcanic and organie detritus falling from the surface, 
as well as through the ageney of organisms secreting lime and silica, 
whieh live in profusion at great depths, especially on the tops of 
submarine peaks and banks. The great profusion of life in thie 
tropical surface waters is insisted upon, and it is pointed out that 
this pelagie life supplies the reef-building corals with food, aml 
that, when these surfaee creatures die and their shells fall to the 
bottom, they earry down with them suflicient organic matter to 
furnish food to the animals living on the floor of the ocean. As 
the result of tow-net experiments in the tropies Mr Murray 
estimated that, in the surface waters of the ocean, there were in a 
mass 1 mile square by 100 fathoms, 16 tons of carbonate of lime 
existing in the form of shells of pelagie Foraminifera and Molluscs. 
In this way it is urged that submarine banks are continually 
being brought within the zone of reef-building corals. Darwin 
admitted that reefs not to be distinguished from atolls niight he 
formed on sneh submarine banks, but the improbability of so many 
submerged banks existing caused him to dismiss this explanation 
without further consideration. He was not, however, aware of 
tlie great number of submerged cones whieh recent soundings have 
made known, nor of the enormous abundance of minute caleareous 
organisms--such as caleareous alge, Foraminifera, and Molluses 
in the surface waters—and of the comparatively rapid rate at which 
their remains might aceumulate on the sea bottom. Nor had he 
any idea of the comparatively great abundance of animals living 
at considerable depths. 

Coral-reef builders starting on a bank, whether formed ly 
elevation or subsidence, hy erosion or the upward growth of deep- 
sea deposits composed largely of organic remains, tend ultimately 
to assume the atoll or barrier form. When the coral reef or colony 
approaches the surface, the eentral portions are gradually placed at 
a disadvantage as compared with the peripheral parts of the mass, 
in being farther removed from the food supply which is brought by 
the oceanic currents, and consequently dwindle and die. lm pro- 
portion as the reef approaches the surface, the centre becomes cut 
off from the food supply and the conditions become increasingly 
uucongenial At last an outer ring of vigorously growing reet 
corals encloses a central lagoon. The windward side of the reef 
grows most vigorously, not because of a larger supply of oxygen 
and greater aeration of the water, but because that is the direction 
in which the oceanie currents bring the food to the reef. As the 
atoll extends seawards from vigorous growth the lagoon becomes 
larger, chiefly from the removal of lime in solution by the action 
of the carbonic acid in sea water which flows in and ont at dach 
tide. This solvent action of sea water on dead calcarcous organ- 
isms was shown by the “ Challenger's? observations to he uni- 
versal. 

Mr Murray reverses the order of growth as given hy Darwin for 
the groups in the Indian Ocean. He regards the Laecadive, Caro- 
line, and Chagos archipelagos as various stages in the growth of 
coral reefs towards the surface, and he explains the various appear- 


1 Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., vol, i, 
? Verhandl. Physik. Med. Gesellseh. Würzburg, Feb. 1, 1868. 
3 Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., vol. x. p. 595. 
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ances in the Maldive group of atolls without any necessity for 
disseverment by oecanic currents as argued by Darwin, Precisely 
the sume explanation is applied to the case of a barrier reef. It 
commences in the shallow water near the shore, and afterwards 
extends seawards on a talus built up of Iumps of coral broken off 
by the surf. A very careful examination of the barrier reef at 
Tahiti was made by Lieutenant Swire of H.M.S. “Challenger” 
and Mr Murray, and they found that such an explanation was 
completely justitied by the form and nature of the reef. There was 
much dead coral on the inner side of the barrier, which in many 
places was perpendicular or even overhanging; while, on the 
contrary, the outer surface was all alive, and sloped gradually sea- 
wards. A seetion of it, drawn to a true scale, is given in fig. 10, 
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This section shows that a ledge, over which there is a depth of 
from 30 to 40 fathoms of water, runs ont for 250 yards from the 
edge of the reef. This ledge is covered with luxuriant heads and 
bosses of coral. Beyond it there is a steep irregular slope at an 
angle of about 45°, the talus being formed apparently of coral 
masses broken off from the ledge, and piled up; this slope is 
covered with living Sponges, Aleyonarians, Hydroids, Polyzoa, 
Foraminifera, and other forms of life. The angle of inclination 
then decreases to 30°, and the ground is covered with coral sand; 
while beyond 500 yards from the edge of the reef the declivity is 


PACUVIUS, Marcus (219-129 s.c.) was the second 
in order of time of the three tragic poets who wrote for 
the Roman stage in the 2d century B.c. 
long that he might be described as a contemporary of all 
the writers who flourished during the first period of Roman 
literature. He was born in 219 B.c., when Livius 
Andronicus and Neevius were introducing their imitations 
of the Greek tragic and comic drama to Roman audiences ; 
he was recognized as the chief tragie poet about the time 
when C:ecilius, and after him Terenee, were the flourishing 
authors of Latin comedy; he continued to produce his 
tragedies till the advent of the younger poet Accius, who 
lived on till the youth of Cicero; and he died in the year 
(129 n.c.) when Lucilius first appeared as an author. He 
stood in the relation of nephew as well as pupil to Ennius, 
by whom Roman tragedy was first raised to a position of 
influenee and dignity. In the interval between the death 
of Ennius (169) and the advent of Accius, the youngest 
and most productive of the tragic poets, he alone maintained 
the continuity of the serious drama, and perpetuated the 
character first imparted to it by Ennius. Like Ennius he 
probably belonged to the Oscan stock, and was born at 
Brundisium, which had become a Roman colony in 244 B.C. 
To this origin may be attributed the fact that he never 
attained to that perfect idiomatie purity of style which was 
the special glory of the early writers of comedy, Neevius 
and Plautus. The fame of his uncle Ennius may probably 
have drawn him to Rome, and may have induced him to 
devote himself to the composition of tragedy. But he 
obtained distinction also as a painter ; and the elder Pliny 
mentions a work of his which in his time was still to be 


1 /Etatis illius ista fuit laus tanquam innocenti: sie Latine loquendi ; 
nec omnium tamen; nam illorum equales Cecilium et Pacuvium 
male locutos videmus ; sed omnes tum fere, qui nec extra urbem hane 
vixerant nec eos aliqua barbaries domestica infuscaverat, recte loque- 
bantur (Cicero, Brutus, 74). 
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insignificant, only 6°, and there is a bed of mud containing volcanic 
and eoral sand mixed with Pteropod and other shells, in 590 
fathoms of water. The vast perpendicular wall of coral limestone 
descendiug into unfathomable depths, whieh has been supposed 
usually to mark the outside of a coral reef, has always been looked 
upon as a conclusive proof of great subsidence having taken place; 
but the depth and the slope of such limestone walls have been 
greatly exaggerated, and no means have been taken to ascertain 
beyond doubt that the rock is formed of eoral throughout. "Phe 
probability is that only the upper portion of such a wall is true 
coral limestone; and Dr Guppy has recently shown that this is 
actually the case in some upratsed coral islands of the Solomon 
group. Upheaval has taken place to a considerable extent in the 


- oceanie islands, and more extended examination of the limestone 
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cliffs of other coral islands will probably lead to the discovery of 
many such eases. Mr Murray hotds that the characteristic form of 
barrier reefs and atolls is in no way dependent on subsidence, that 
subsidence is not the cause of their peculiar features, that these 
reefs may be met with indifferently in stationary areas, in areas of 
subsidence, and in areas of elevation, and that elevation and sub- 
sidence only modify in à minor way the appearanee of the islands. 
The chief phenomena are accounted for—(1) by a physiological 
fact, —the very vigorous growth of the reef-forming species on the 
outer or seaward face of the reef where there is abundance of food, 
and the mueh less vigorous growth, and even death, of these species 
on the inner parts of the reefs and in the lagoons, where there is 
much less food, and where there are other conditions inimical to 
growth; and (2) by a physical and chemical fact, —the removal of 
lime in suspeusion and in solution from the inner portions of the reefs 
and from the lagoons, where much dead coral is exposed to the action 
of sea water containing carbonic acid, the result being the formation, 
the deepening, and the widening of lagoons and lagoon channels. 


For further information on subjects referred toin this article see Jolin Murray, 
tt On the Structure and Origin of Coral Reefsand Islands," Prec. Roy. Soc. Edin., 
vol. x. p, 505; Alex. Agassiz, "On the Tortugas and Florida Reefs,” Trans. 
Amer. Acad., vol. xi. (1883); Archd, Geikic, * The Origin of Coral Reefs,” 
Nature, vol. xxix. pp. 107 and 124; John Murray and A. Renard, “On tbe 
Nomenelature, Origin, and Distribution of Deep-Sea Deposits,” Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Edin,, vol. xii. p. 495 (1884); John Murray and A. Renard, “On the Microscopie 
Charaeters of Volcanie Ashes and Cosmic Dust, and their Distribution in the 
Deep-Sea Deposits," Proc. koy. Soc, Edin., vol. xii, p. 474, 18864. (J. MU.) 


seen in the temple of Hercules in the forum boarium. 
His relationship to the friend of the great Scipio would 
naturally recommend him to the consideration of the 
eminent men of the next generation, who fostered the new 
literature in his spirit; and thus Cicero, in the De 
Amicitia, represents C. Lelius as speaking of him as 
"hospitis et amici mei.” He was less productive as a 
poet than either Ennius or Accius; and we hear of only 
about twelve of his plays, founded on Greek subjects 
(among them the Antiope, Teucer, Armorum. Judicium, 
Dulorestes, Chryses, Niptra, &c., most of them on subjeets 
connected with the Trojan cycle) and one *'Pretexta," 
Paulus, written in connexion with the triumph of L. 
Æmilius Paulus, for his victory at Pydna, celebrated in 
the year 167 B.c., as the Clastidium of Nevius and the 
Ambracia of Ennius were written in commemoration of 
great military successes in their time. He eontinued to 
write tragedies till the age of eighty, when he exhibited a 
play in the same year as Accius, who was then thirty years 
of age. He retired to Tarentum for the last years of his 
life, and a story is told by Gellius of his being visited 
there by Aecius on his way to Asia, who read to him one 
of his plays, whieh was famous in after times, the Atreus. 
The story is probably, like that of the visit of the young 
Terence to the veteran Cveilius, due to the invention 
of later grammarians; but it is invented in accordance 
with the traditionary eriticism of the distinction between 
the two poets, the older being characterized rather by 
eultivated accomplishment, the younger by vigour and 
animation. 
** Ambigitur quoties uter utro sit prior, aufert 
Pacuvius docti famam senis, Accius alti.” ? 

He died at the age of ninety, having lived through the 

long period from the beginning of the Second Punie War 


2 Horace, Æ., ii. 1, 54, 55. 
AVI es 
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till after the first outbreak of the revolutionary forces, in 
the tribunate of Tib. Gracchus, which led ultimately to 
the overthrow of the republic. His epitaph, said to have 
been composed by himself, is quoted by Aulus Gellius, 
with a tribute of admiration to its © modesty, simplicity, 
and fine serious spirit.” 
+ Adulescens, tam etsi properas, te hoe saxum rogat 

Uti se aspicias, deinde quod scriptum ‘st legas. 

llic sunt poeti: l'aeuvi Marei sita 

Ossa. Hoe volebam neseius ne esses. Vale.” ! 

Cieero, who frequently quotes passages from him, with great 
admiration, appears to rank him first among the Roman tragic poets, 
as Ennius among the epie, and Cwcilius among the comic poets (Cie., 
De Opt. Gen. Or., 1. Wa rough parallel might be drawn between 
the three great original Greek tragie poets and their three Roman 
imitators, we might perhaps recognize in the imaginative mysticism 
and soldierly spirit of Ennius an atlinity to ;Esehylus, in the 
mellow wisdom of Paeuvius to Sophocles, and in the oratorical 
talent and power of moving the passions attributed to Accius a 
nearer approach to the genius of Euripides. The otliee performed 
by the Roman tragie poets to Roman culture was not only to 
familiarize their countrymen with the ereations of Greek genius, 
and the herves and heroines of Greek legend, but to be the moral 
teachers and moral philosophers of a time before the introduction 
of definite ethical speculation, The fragments of Paeuvius quoted 
by Cicero in illustration or enforeement of his own ethical teaching 
appeal, by the fortitude, dignity, and magnanimity of the sentiment 
expressed in them, to what was noblest in the Roman temperament. 
They are inspired also by that fervid and steadfast glow 
of spirit which underlay the strong self-control of the Roman 
character, and which was the most powerful element in Roman 
oratory. They reveal also a gentleness and humanity of sentiment 
which it was the highest oltice of the new drama to blend with the 
severe gravity of the original Roman character. So far too as the 
Romans were capable of taking interest in speculative questions, 
the tragie poets contributed to stimulate curiosity on such subjects, 
and they anticipated Lucretius in nsing the conclusions of specula- 
tive philosophy as well as of common sense to assail some of the 
prevailing forms of superstition. Among the passages quoted from 
Pacuvius are several which indicate a taste both for physical and 
ethical speculation, and others which expose the pretensions of 
religious imposture, ¢.g.— 


** Nam Isti qui linguam avium intelligunt, 
Plusque ex alleno jecore sapiunt quam ex sno, 
Magis audiendum quam auscultandun: censeo." 2 


These poets -aided also in developing that capacity which the 
Roman language subsequently displayed of being an organ of 
oratory, history, and moral disquisition. The literary language of 
Rome was in process of formation during the 2d century B.c., and 
it was in the latter part of this century that the series of great 
Roman orators, with whose spirit Roman tragedy has a strong 
affinity, begins. But the new creative effort in language was 
accompanied by considerable erudeness of exeeution, and the novel 
word-formations and varieties of iuflexion introduced by Paeuvius 
exposed him to the ridicule of the satirist Lucilius, and, long after- 
wards, to that of his imitator Persius. But, notwithstanding the 
attempt to introduce an alien element into the Roman language, 
whieh proved incompatible with its natural genius, and his own 
failure to attain the idiomatie purity of Nevius, Plautus, or 
Terenee, the fragments of his dramas are sulficient to prove the 
service which he rendered to the formation of the literary langnage 
of Rome, as well as to the culture and charaeter of his eontem- 
poraries. 

The best account of Pacuvius is to be found in tlie Römische Tragödie of O. 


Ribbeck, and the best collection of hls “Fragments " in the Z'ragicorum Latin- 
orum Reliquis of the same author. (W. Y.S.) 


PADANG. See SUMATRA. 

PADERBORN, an ancient town of Prussia, the seat 
of a Roman Catholic bishop, is situated in the province of 
Westphalia and district of Minden, 60 miles to the south- 
west of Hanover. It derives its name (Latin, Paderæ 
Fontes) from the- springs of the Pader, a small affluent of 
the Lippe, which rise in or close to the town under the 
cathedral to the number of nearly two hundred, and with 
such force as to drive several mills within a few yards of 
their source. The most prominent building is the cathedral, 


! ** Young man, though thou art in haste, this stone entreats thee 
to look at it, and then to read what is written. Here are laid the 
boues of the poet M. Pacuvius. This | desired to be not unknown to 
thee. Farewell.” 

2 «€ Por they who understand the notes of birds, and derive their 
wisdoin more from examining the livers of other beings than from their 
own (wit), I think should be rather heard than listened to.” 
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the western part of which dates from the llth, the 
central part from the 12th, and the eastern part from the 
13th century. The exterior is imposing, but heavy, and 
marred by a want of harmony arising from the successive 
stages of its construction. Among other treasures of art 
it contains the silver coffin of St Liborius, a substitute 
for one which was coined into dollars in 1622 by Duke 
Christian of Brunswick. The externally insignificant 
chapel of St Bartholomew ranks among the most interest- 
ing buildings in Westphalia, dating as it does from 1017, 
and possessing the characteristic features of the architec- 
ture of that early period. The old Jesuit church and the 
chapel of the convent of Abdinghof are also interesting. 
The town-hall is a picturesque editice of the Renaissance. 
Paderborn formerly possessed a university, with the two 
faculties of theology and philosophy, but it was closed in 
1819. The Roman Catholic gymnasium, however, enjoys 
a considerable reputation, and there are several other 
schools, hospitals, and religious endowments, as well as 
an historical and antiquarian society. The manufactures 
of Paderborn are unimportant, but the trade in grain, 
cattle, fruit, and wool has attained considerable dimensions 
since the opening of the Westphalian railway. The popu- 
lation in 1880 was 14,689 (12,602 Roman Catholics). 

Paderborn is indebted for its development to Charlemagne, who 
disecrned the favourable situation of the village of Patrisbrunnen, 
and made it the capital of a bishoprie. He frequently visited it, 
receiving the conquered Saxons here at a diet in 777 and ata 
later period the Saracen ambassadors from Saragossa and the 
suppliant Pope Leo IlI. Several diets were also held here by the 
Saxon emperors. About the year 1000 the town was enlarged by 
Bishop Meinwerk and surrounded with walls. 1t afterwards joined 
the Hanseatic League, received many of the privileges of a free 
imperial town, and endeavoured to assert its independence of the 
bishops. The citizens gladly embraced the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, but the older faith was re-established by Bishop Theodore, 
who took the town by foree in 1604. The ecclesiastical princi- 
pality of Paderborn, whieh had an area of close on 1000 square 
miles, was seeularized in 1803 and handed over to Prussia. "The 
bishop, however, was allowed to retain his spiritual jurisdiction. 
From 1807 to 1814 the territory was included in the kingdom of 
Westphalia. 


PADIHAM, a township of Lancashire, 1s situated in a 
wild and dreary distriet on the precipitous banks of the 
Calder, and on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 5 
miles south-east from Whalley and 4 north-cast from 
Accrington. It possesses large cotton mills, and both 
stone and coal are wrought in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The church of St Leonard, founded before 1451, 
was frequently altered before it was rebuilt in 1866-68, 
in the Perpendicular style, at a cost of £11,000. There is 
a national school connected with a very old endowment. 
Padiham in 1251 was a manor in the possession of 
Edmund de Laci, The population of the urban sanitary 
district of Padiham and Hapton (area 950 acres) in 1871 
was estimated at 7361, and in 1881 it was 8974. 

PADILLA, Juan Lorez DE, insurrectionary leader in 
the “guerra de las comunidades" in which the commons 
of Castile made a futile stand against the arbitrary policy 
of Charles V. and his Flemish ministers, was the eldest 
son of the commendator of Castile, and was born in 
Toledo towards the close of the 15th century. After the 
cities, by their deputies assembled at Avila, had vainly 
demanded the king's return, due regard for the rights of 
the cortes, and economical administration, to be entrusted 
to the hands of Spaniards, it was resolved to resort to 
force, and the “ holy junta" was formed, with Padilla at 
its head. Anattempt was first made to establish a national 
government in the name of the imbecile Joanna, who was 
then residing at Tordesillas; with this view they took 
possession of her person, seized upon the treasury books, 
archives, and seals of the kingdom, and stripped Adrian 
of his regency. But the junta soon alienated the nobility 
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by the boldness with which it asserted democracy and 
total abolition of privilege, while it courted defeat in the 
field by appointing to the supreme command of its forces 
not Padilla but Don Pedro de Giron, who had no recom- 
mendation but his high birth. After the army of the 
nobility had recaptured Tordesillas, Padilla did something 
to retrieve the loss by taking Torrelobaton and some other 
towns, But the junta, which was not fully in accord 
with its ablest leader, neutralized this advantage by grant- 
ing an armistiee; when hostilities were resumed the 
conimons were completely defeated near Villalar (April 23, 
1521) and Padilla, who had been taken prisoner, was 
publicly executed on the following day. His wife, Doña 
Maria Pacheco de Padilla, bravely defended Toledo against 
the royal troops for six months afterwards, but ultimately 
was compelled to take refuge in Portugal. 

PADUA (Lat., Patavium ; Ital., Padova), a city of north 
Italy, in 45° 24’ N. lat. and 11° 50' E. long, on 
the river Dacchiglione, 25 miles W. of Venice and 18 miles 
S. E. of Vicenza, with a population in 1881 of 70,753. The 
city is a picturesque one, with arcaded streets and many 
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bridges crossing the various branches of the Baechiglione, 
which once surrounded the ancient walls. The Pal- 
azzo della Ragione, with its great hall on the upper 
floor, is reputed to have the largest roof unsupported by 
columns in Europe; the hall is nearly rectangular, its 
length 2674 fect, its breadth 89 feet, and its height 78 
feet; the walls are covered with symbolical paintings in 
fresco; the building stands upon arches, and the upper 
story is surrounded by an open loggia, not unlike that 
whieh surrounds the basilica of Vicenza ; the Palazzo was 
begun in 1172, and finished in 1219; in 1306 Fra 
Giovanni, an Augustinian friar, covered the whole with 
one roof; originally there were three roofs, spanning the 
three chambers into which the hall was at first divided ; 
the internal partition. walls remained till the fire of 1420, 
when the Venetian architects who undertook the restora- 
tion removed them, throwing all three compartments into | 
one, and forming the present great hall In the Piazza 
dei Signori is the beautiful loggia called the Gran Guardia, | 


begun in 1493 and finished in 1526, and close by is the 
Palazzo del Capitanio, the residence of the Venetian 
governors, with its great door, the work of Falconetto of 
Verona, 1532. The most famous of the Paduan churches 
is the basilica dedicated to Saint Anthony, commonly 
called Il Santo; the bones of the saint rest in a chapel 
richly ornamented with carved marbles, the work of various 
artists, among them of Sansovino and Falconetto; the 
basilica was begun about the year 1230, and completed iu 
the following century ; tradition says that the building 
was designed by Niccola Pisano; it is covered by seven 
cupolas, two of them pyramidal. On the piazza in front 
of the church is Donatello’s magnificent equestrian statue 
of Erasmo da Narni, the Venetian general (1438-41). 
The Eremitani is an Augustinian church of the 13th 
century, distinguished as containing the tombs of Jacopo 
(1324) and Ubertino (1345) da Carrara, lords of Padua, 
and for the chapel of Sts James and Christopher, illustrated 
by Mantegna’s frescos. Close by the Eremitani is the 
small church of the Annunziata, known as the Madonna 
dell Arena, whose inner walls are entirely covered with 
paintings by Giotto. Padua has long been famous for its 
university, founded by Frederick Il. in 1238. Under the 
rule of Venice the university was governed by a board of 
three! patricians called the Riformatori dello Studio di 
Padova. The list of professors and alumni is long and 
illustrious, containing, among others, the names of Dembo, 
Sperone Speroni, Veselius, Acquapendente, Galileo, Pompo- 
nazzi Pole, Scaliger, Tasso, and Sobieski. The place of 
Padua in the history of art is nearly as important as her 
place in the history of learning. The presence of the 
university attracted many distinguished artists, as Giotto, 
Lippo Lippi, and Donatello; and for native art there was 
the school of Squarcione (1394-1474), whence issued the 
great Mantegna (1431-1506). 


Padua claims to be the oldest city in north Italy ; the inhabi- 
tants pretend to a fabulous descent from the Trojan Antenor, whose 
relies they recognized in a large stone sareophagus exhumed in the 
year 1274. Their real origin is involved in that obseurity which 
conceals the ethnography of the earliest settlers in the Venetian 
plain; but it is supposed that they were either Paphlagonians or 
Etruseans. Padua early beeame a populous aud thriving city, 
thanks to its exeellent breed of horses and the wool of its sheep. 
Its men fought for the Romans at Cannw, and the eity became so 
powerful that it was reported able to raise two hundred thousand 
fighting men. Abano in the neighbourhood was made illustrious by 
the birth of Livy, and Padua was the native place of Valerius Flaceus, 
Asconius Pedianus, and Thrasea Petus. Padua, in common with 
north-eastern Italy, suffered severely from the invasion of the 
Huns under Attila (452). It then passed under the Gothie kings 
Odoacer and Theodoric, but made submission to the Greeks in 
540. The city was seized again by the Goths under Totila, and 
again restored to the eastern empire by Narses in 568. Following 
the course of events common to most cities of north-eastern Italy, 
the history of Padua falls under eight heads:—(1) the Lombard 
rule, (2) the Frankish rule, (3) the period of the bishops, (4) the 
emergenee of the commune, (5) the period of the despots, (6) the 
period of Venetian supremacy, (7) the period of Austrian supremacy, 
and finally (8) the period of united Italy. (1) Under the Lom- 
bards the eity of Padua rose in revolt (601) against Agilulph, the 
Lombard king, and, after suffering a long and bloody siege, was 
stormed and burned by him. The eity did not easily reeover from 
this blow, and Padua was still weak when the Franks sueceeded 
the Lombards as masters of north Italy. (2) At the diet of Aix- 
la-Chapelle (828) the duehy and march of Friuli, in which Padua 
lay, was divided into four counties, one of which took its title from 
that city. (3) During the period of episcopal supremaey Padua does 
not appear to have been either very important or very active. The 
general tendeney of its policy, throughout the war of investitures, 
was imperial and not Roman ; and its bishops were, for the most 
part, Germans. (4) But under the surface two important move- 
ments were taking place. At the beginning of the 11th century the 
citizens established a constitution composed of a general couneil or 
legislative assembly and a credenza or executive ; and during the 
next century they were engaged in wars with Venice and Vicenza 
for the right of water-way on the Dacchiglione and the Brenta, —so 
that, on the one hand, the city grew in power and self-reliance, 
while, on the other, the great families of Campusampicro, D'Este, 
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and Da Romano began to emerge and to divide the Paduan district 
between them. The citizens, in order to protect their liberties, 
were obliged to eleet a podestà, and their choice fell first on one of 
the D'Este family (e. 1175). The temporary success of the Lombard 
league helped to strengtheu the towns; but their ineradicable 
jealousy of one another soon reduced them to weakness again, so 
that in 1235 Frederick 11. found little diMeulty in establishing his 
vicar Ezzelino da Romano in Padua and the neighbouring cities, 
where he practised frightful cruelties on the inhabitants. When 
Ezzelino met his death, in 1259, Padua enjoyed a bricf period of 
rest and prosperity: the university flourished ; the basilica of the 
saint was begun ; the Paduans became masters of Vicenza. But this 
advance brought them into dangerous proximity to Can Grande 
della Seala, lord of Verona, to whom they had to yield in 1311. 
(5) As a reward for freeing the city from the Sealas, Jacopo da 
Carrara was elected lord of Padua in 1318. From that date till 
1405, with the exception of two years (1388-90) when Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti held the town, nine members of the Carrara 
family succeeded one another as lords of the city. It was a long 
period of restlessness, for the Carraresi were constantly at war; 
they were finally extinguished between the growing power of the 
Visconti and of Venice. (6) Padua passed under Yenetian rule in 
1405, and so remained, with a brief interval during the wars of 
the league of. Cambray, till the fall of the republie in 1797. The 
city was governed by two Venetian nobles, a podestà for civil and 
a captain for military affairs; each of these was elected for sixteen 
months. Under these governors the great and smal} eouncils ceon- 
tinued to discharge municipal business and to administer the 
Paduan law, contained in the statutes of 1276 and 1362. The 
treasury was managed by two ehamberlains ; and every five years the 
Paduans sent one of their nobles to reside as nuncio in Venice, 
and to wateh the interests of his native town. (7 and 8) After 
the fall of the Venetian republie the history of Padua follows tlie 
history of Venice during the periods of French and Austrian 
supremaey, and must be sought for in the article IraLy. In 1866 
the battle of Koniggratz gave Italy the opportunity to shake off 
the last of the Austrian yoke, when Venetia, and with Venetia 
Padua, beeame part of the united Italian kingdom. 


See Chronicon Patavinum (in Muratori’s Ann, Med, Ær., vol. iv.); Rolandino 
aud Monaco Padovano (Muratori's Rer. Ital, Scrip., vol. viii.) ; Cortusiorum His- 
toria (ibid. vol. xii.) ; Gattari, [storia Padovana (ibid., vol. xvii.) ;: Vergerius, 
Vite Carrariensium Principum (ibid,, vol. xvi); Verci, Storia della Marca 
Trevigiana; Gennari, Annali di Padova; Cittadella, Storia della domina- 
zione Carrarese; Litta, Famiglie Celebri, s.v., “Carraresi”; Cantu, Mustra- 
zione Grande del Lombardo-Veneto; Gonzati, La Basilica di Sant Antonio di 
Padova. LEB) 


PADUCAH, a city of the United States, the eapital of 
M‘Cracken county, Kentucky, on the south bank of the 
Ohio, at the mouth of the Tennessee river, is, next to 
Louisville, the most important commercial point in 
Kentucky. It is on the Chesapeake, Ohio, and South- 
Western rallroads, and is the terminus for five lines of 
steamboats plying respectively to Evansville (Ind.), Cairo 
(I1), St Louis (Mo.), Nashville (Tenn.) and Florence 
(Ala. and a regular stopping point for other lines 
plying on the Ohio, Tennessee, and Mississippi rivers. It 
ships tobacco, whisky, pork, lumber, flour, and grain, and 
contains a number of tobacco factories and warehouses, 
marine-ways for the building and repair of steamboats, and 
manufactories of furniture, hubs and spokes, harness, 
leather, soap, and brooms. Laid out in 1827, Padueah 
was incorporated as à town in 1830, and.as a city in 
1856, The population was 2428 in 1830, 4590 in 1860, 
6866 in 1870, and 8036 in 1880. 

PÆONY (Pæonta), a genus of Ranunculaceæ remark- 
able for their gorgeous flowers, constructed almost exaetly 
on the same lines as those of the common buttercup except 
as regards the pistil, which in the pzeonies consists of two or 
more separate carpels each containing several seeds, and 
surrounded at tho base by a fleshy cup or disk, which 
grows up around the carpels. The receptacle of the flower, 
moreover, instead of being flattish or somewhat convex, is 
in ponies a little depressed in the centre, so that the 
stamens become somewhat perigynous as in water-liles 
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(Nymphæa) or roses (Rosa). The carpels when ripe form | 


dry follicles, splitting along one edge so as to expose the 
numerous shining black seeds, provided with a small fleshy 
aril. There are but few species, natives of the northern 
hemisphere of the Old World, and divisible into two main 
groups—those with herbaceous stems dying down in winter, 
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and those with shrubby stems (Moutan or Tree Piwonies). 
The herbaceous pæonies have tuberous roots like those of 
a dahlia, and bold, much-divided leaves. Their magni- 
ficent cup-like flowers are, in different varieties, of all 
shades of colour from white to clear yellow (Z*.. Wittman- 
niana), rose-coloured, and richest crimson, A blue peony 
has yet to be introduced. ‘There is little reason to doubt 
that this desideratum will be fulfilled, for in larkspurs and 
aconites and columbines, closely related genera, we have a 
similar range in colour to that of the peony, together with 
intense blue. The writer has also seen a Chinese drawing 
representing a blue peony, and, although too much stress 
must not be laid on that cireumstanee, yet it must be 
remembered that the correctness of some representations 
of Chinese plants formerly considered faneiful has been 
proved by the subsequent introduction of the plant, e.g., 
Dielytra spectabilis. The Moutan or tree pwonies have an 
erect bushy stem, from whieh the bark peels off in flakes ; 
the foliage is divided as in the commoner kinds, and more or 
less glaucous. The flowers are remarkable for the extreme 
delicacy of tint, and botanieally by the large development 
of the disk above mentioned. Moutan ponies are natives 
of China. In gardens a large variety of pwonies are 
cultivated, chiefly of hybrid origin; and one of the 
European species, P. corallina, has been found naturalized 
on an island in the mouth of the Severn, to whieh it is 
supposed to have been introduced. 

PAESTUM (IIocetóovía, Posidonia, mod. Pesto), a Greek 
city in Lucania, Magna Greeia, near the sea, and about 
5 miles south of the river Silarus (Salso) It is said 
by Strabo (v. p. 251) to have been founded by 'Fræzenian 
and Achwan colonists from the still older colony of 
Sybaris, on the Gulf of Tarentum ; this probably happened 
not later than about 600 s.c. Ierodotus (i. 167) speaks 
of it as being already a flourishing eity in about 540 B.C., 
when the neighbouring city of Velia was founded. The 
name Posidonia was derived from Poseidon, the deity 
principally worshipped by the Trezenians. For many 
years the eity maintained its independence, though sur- 
rounded by the hostile native, inhabitants of Lucania. 
Autonomous coins were struck, of which many specimens 
now exist. 


Fig. 1 shows a didraclun of the 6th century n.c., an interesting 
example of archaic Greek art. It is struck on & broad thin ilar, 
with guilloche pattern 
round the border. The 
obverse has a figure of 
Poseidon wielding his 
trident, with the chla- 
mys hung across his 
shoulders. The reverse 
has the same figure in- 
cuse. Both sides have 
the legend (retrograde) 
in relief, MOM (NOS). 
Arehaie forms of Z and 
H are used. Later sil- 
ver eoins (see fig. 1) 
have the same figure 


Fic, 1.—Two types of silver coins of Posidonia. The 
larger one, the earlier type, is thin, and is incuse 
on the reverse. The smaller one is much thicker, 
and is in relief on both sides, Their weight is 
nearly the same. 


verse, and a bull on the reverse, both in relief, with the legend 
TOME $AAN $ATAM (IIOXEIAANIATAZ), iu which the archaie M 
for E and s for I occur. Bronze coins of the Roman period have 
the legend MAIS (maîorov). 


After long struggles for independence the city fell into 
the hands of the native Lucanians (who nevertheless did 
not expel the Greek colonists), and in 273 i.c. it became a 
municipal town under the Roman rule, the name being 
changed to the Latin form Pæstum. The neighbourhood 
was then healthy, highly cultivated, and celebrated for 
its flowers; the {twice blooming roses of Piestum” are 
mentioned by Virgil (Geor., iv. 118), Ovid (.Met., xv. 708), 
Martial (iv. 41, 10; vi. 80, 6), and other Latin poets. 
[ts present deserted and malarious state is probably owing 
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to the silting up of the mouth of the Silarus, which has 
overflowed its bed, and converted the plain into unproduc- 
tive marshy ground. Herds of buffaloes, and the few 
peasants who watch them, are now the only occupants of 
this once thickly populated and garden-like region. In 
the 9th century Pæstum was sacked and partly destroyed 
by Arab invaders ; in the 11th century it was further dis- 
mantled by Robert Guiscard, and in the 16th century was 
finally deserted. The ruins of Posidonia are, however, 
among the most interesting of the Hellenic world. Remains 
of the city wall, sufficient to indicate the whole circuit (an 
irregular polygon about 3 miles round), still exist. The 
lower part of one of the gates, a fine specimen of Greek 
masonry, is still fairly perfect. This is a large square 
tower with inner and outer doorways, and on each side 
a projecting bastion, semicireular in plan; the whole is 
skilfully arranged so as to thoroughly command the door- 
ways. A ditch, about 40 feet outside the wall, gave 
additional security. The main wall is 16 feet 6 inches 
thick. The general design of this fortification much 
resembles the very perfectly preserved walls and towers of 
Messene in the Peloponnesus. For plan and description of 
this gate see a paper by T. L. Donaldson, Museum of 
Classical Antiquities, vol. i. p. 35, 1851. Outside the 
north gate there is a long street of tombs, some of which 
have been excavated, and have yielded a number of 


interesting arms, vases, and mural paintings, mostly now. 


in the museum at Naples. The chief glory of Posidonia is 
its wonderful group of three well-preserved Doric temples. 


The largest of these, conjecturally called the “Temple of Poseidon,” 
is on the whole the most complete Greek temple now existing, and, 
judging from other specimens of the Dorie style, can hardly be 
later than 500 p.c. The characteristics which point to its remote 
age are the shortness (comparatively speaking) of the columns, their 
rapid diminution, the complete absence of entasis, the great projec- 
tion of the capitals, and the inassiveness of the entablature. Another 
peculiarity is that the columns have twenty-four flutes, while other 
Dorie examples rarely exceed twenty. The columns on the flanks 
are fourteen in all, about an average number for a Doric hexastyle 


temple. Fig. 2 gives the plan, in which there is nothing con- 
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jectural ; the only serious loss is the absence of the greater part of 
the cella wall, and some of the upper rauge of interior columns ; the 
seven columns of this upper ud which still remain Zn situ are 
specially valuable, as no other temple still possesses any of them. 
The peristyle columns are 6 feet 10 inches in diameter at the base, 


"except those at the angles, which measure 7 feet. 
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The inter- 
columniation at the angles is closer than elsewhere, after the usual 
Dorie rule. The height of the columns, including capitals, is 29 
feet. The stylobate consists of three steps, and the cella floor is 
four steps above the peristyle pavement, t.e., nearly 5 feet, an un- 
usual height. Indications still exist of the stairs leading to the 
roof or to the upper floor, which probably formed the internal ceil 
ing over the aisles. The main dimensions of the building are, ou 
the top step of the stylobate, nearly 196 feet in length by 79 feet 
wide, more than double the length of the celebrated temple of 
Ægina, though not quite double the width. 

The material of which this and the other temples are built is a 
coarse ealeareous stone from the neighbouring hills, formed by 
water deposit. None of this stone was, however, left exposed. 
The whole building, inside and out, like that at ZEgina aud other. 
places, was earefully covered with a fine hard stucco formed of 
lime and pounded white marble, which took a high polish, and 
could hardly have been distinguished from real marble. On this 
was painted the nsual coloured ornaments with which all important 
Greek buildings appear to have been decorated. 

Archaisms of style, like those in this temple, are also to be 
found in the scanty remains still existing of the temples at Corinth 
and Ortygia (Syracuse), the latter probably an even earlier example 
of the Doric style. The other temples, though fine and well-pre- 
served, are interior both in size and interest. Though Greck 
in their general outline, and of the Dorie order, yet the details, 
such as cornices, shafts, and capitals, are debased in style, and 
ean hardly belong to the autonomous period of Posidonia; more 
probably they were built under the native Lucanian or Homan 
domination, while Hellenie traditions still lingered among the 
people. The larger of these, popularly called “the Basilica,” is 
quite unique in plan (see fig. 3). It has nine columns (an unequal 
number) on its front, and a range of columns down the centre of 
the cella. It is pseudo-dipteral, and has eighteen columns on 
the flanks ; all that is black in the plan still remains. The 
columns are very ungraceful in shape, with an extravagant amount 
of entasis, and a curious circlet of leaves immediately under the 
echiuus. The most probable explanation of the strange arrange- 
ment of the cella is that the temple was dedicated to two deities— 
each half containing one statue. 

The third temple, popularly called that of Ceres, is hexastyle 
peripteral, about 108 feet by 48 on the top of the stylobate, with 
thirteen columns on the flanks. In plan it is abnormal in having 
an open vestibule within the peristyle. There is an opisthodomos 
behind the cella. Its details throughout are very debased and un- 
Hellenie. ` 

oth these latter buildings offer a striking contrast to the pure 
and severe Doric of the great temple. Ruins and traces of several 
other buildings within the city wall still exist, all apparently of 
the Roman period. Part of an amphitheatre, and of what may 
have been a cirens, can be distinguished, as well as ruins of au 
aqueduct outside the city. Various mounds and other inequalities 
in the ground suggest that much still remains hidden, and that 
Pestum would probably afford a rieh harvest to the careful explorer, 
while a very simple system of drainage might again restore to this 
once fertile plain its long-lost wholesomeness of air and richness of 
soil. 


See Strabo, v. and vi.; Wilkins, Magna Grecia, 1807; Piranesi, Ville de 
Pestum, Rome, 1778; Major, Ruins of Pæstum, 1768; La Gardette, Ruines de 
Paestum, 1779; Bütticher, Die Tektonik der llellenen, 1844-52, vol. ii. p. 525, 
and plates; Fergusson, The Parthenon, 1883, p. 82; Labrouste, Les Temples «e 
Pæstum, 1877. This last work has the best and most aeenrate drawings, special: y 
executed for the Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts. (J. H. M.) 


PAEZ, José Antonio, one of the leaders of the struggle 
for South-American independence, and the first president 
(1830-38) of the republic of Venezuela, was born of 
Indian parents in the neighbourhood of Acarigua in the 
province of Barinas, and died in exile at New York, May 
6, 1873. His military career, which began about 1810, 
was distinguished by the defeat of the Spanish forces at 
Mata dela Miel (1815), at Montecal and throughout the 
province of Apure (1816), and at Puerto Cabello (1823). 
At first he acted in concert with Bottvar (¢.v.), but in 
1829 he procured the secession of Venezuela from the 
republic of Colombia. For his later life see VENEZUELA. 
His autobiography was published at New York in 1867— 
69, and his son Ramon Paez (otherwise known as an 
anthor) wrote Public Life of J. A. Paez (1864). 

PAEZ, Prpro (1564-1622), Jesuit missionary to 
Abyssinia, was born at Olmedo in Old Castile in 1564. 
Having entered the Society of Jesus, he was set apart fcr 
foreign mission service, and sent to Goa in 1588. Within 
a year he was despatched from that place along with a4 
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fellow missionary to Abyssinia, but having fallen into the 


hands of pirates at Ormuz he was detained in that | 


neighbourhood for seven years as a galley slave. Having 
heen redeemed by his order in 1596, he next spent some 
years in mission work at Diu and Camboya and other 
places on the west coast of India, and it was not until 
1603 that he reached his original destination, landing at 
the port of Massowah. At the headquarters of his order 
in Fremona, he soon aequired the two chief dialects of the 
country, translated a eatechism, and set about the eduea- 
tion of some Abyssinian children. He also established a 
reputation as a preacher, and, having been summoned to 
court, succeeded in vanquishing the native priests and in 
converting Za-Denghel, the king, who wrote to the pope 
and the king of Spain for more missionaries, an act of zeal 
which involved him in civil war, and ultimately cost him 
his life (October 1604). Under the succeeding sovereign 
the influence of Paez beeame still greater, not only the 
king but the nobility having abjured Paganism and 
aecepted Christianity. Paez, who is said to have been the 
first European to visit the Abyssinian Nile, died of fever 
in 1622. See ABYSSINIA, vol. i. p. 65. 

PAGANINI, Nicono (1784-1840), the most extra- 
ordinary of executants on the violin, past or present, was 
born at Genoa, February 18, 1784. His father, a clever 
amateur, imbued him with a taste for music at a very early 
age. He first appeared in publie at Genoa, in 1793, with 
triumphant success. In 1795 he visited Parma for the 
purpose of taking lessons from A. Rolla, who, however, 
said that he had nothing to teaeh him. On returning 
home, he studied more diligently than ever, practising 
single passages for ten hours at a time, and publishing 
compositions so diffieult that he alone eould play them. 
After spending some years in close retirement, he started, 
in 1805, on a tour through Europe, astonishing the world 
with his matchless performances on the fourth string alone. 
In 1827 the pope honoured him with the Order of the 
Golden Spur.; and, in the following year, he extended his 
travels to Germany, beginning with Vienna, where he 
ereated a profound sensation. He first appeared in Paris 
in 1831 ; and on June 3 in that year he played in London, 
at the King's Theatre. His visit to England was preluded 
by the most absurd and romantic stories. He was described 
asa political! victim who had been immured for twenty 
years in a dungeon, where he ] layed all day long upon: an 
old broken violin with one string, and thus gained his 
wonderful mechanical dexterity. The result of this and 
other foolish reports was that he could not walk the 
streets without being mobbed. Here, as in other countries, 
he amassed a princely fortune, notwithstanding enormous 
losses caused by his unhappy propensity for speculation. 
In 1834 Berlioz composed for him his beautiful symphony, 
Harold en Italie. He was then at the zenith of his fame ; 
but his health, long since ruined by excessive study, 
declined rapidly. In 1838 he suffered serious losses in 
Paris, yet generously presented Berlioz with 20,000 franes 
in return for his symphony. The disasters of this year 
increased his malady—laryngcal phthisis—and, after much 
suffering, he died at Nice, May 27, 1840. Paganini’s style 
was impressive and passionate to the last degree. His 
cantabile passages moved his audience to tears, while his 
tours de force were so astonishing that a Viennese amateur 
publicly declared that he had seen the devil assisting him. 
No later violinist has as yet cclipsed his fame as an exe- 
cutant, though he was far from realizing the artistic 
perfection so nobly maintained by Spohr and Joachim. 
The best of his imitators was his pupil Sivori. 

PAHLAVI, or Pentevi, the name given by the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster to the character in which are written 
the ancient translations of their saered books and some other 
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works which they preserve. The name can be traced back 
for many centuries ; the great epic poet Firdausi (second 
half of the 10th Christian century) repeatedly speaks of 
Pahlavi books as the sources of his narratives, and he tells 
us among other things that in the time of the first Khosrau 
(Chosroes I., 531-579 a.D.) the Pahlavi character alone was 
used in Persia.! The learned Ibn Mokaffa' (Sth century) 
calls Pahlavi one of the languages of Persia, and seems to 
imply that it was an official language.? We cannot deter- 
mine what characters, perhaps also dialects, were called 
Pahlaví before the Arab period. It is most suitable to 
confine the word, as is now generally done, to designate a 
kind of writing—not only that of the Pahlavi hooks, Imt 
of all inseriptions on stone and metal which use similar 
characters and are written on essentially the same principles 
as these books. 

At first sight the Pahlavi books present the strangest 
spectacle of mixture of speech. Purely Semitie (Aramaic) 
words—and these not only nouns and verbs, but numerals, 
particles, demonstrative and even personal pronouns —stand 
side by side with Persian vocables. Often, however, the 
Semitic words are compounded in a way quite unsemitic, 
or have Persian terminations. As read by the modern 
Zoroastrians, there are also many words which are neither 
Semitic nor Persian; but it is soon seen that this tradi- 
tional pronunciation is untrustworthy. The character is 
cursive and very ambiguous, so that, for example, there is 
but one sign for n, «, and 7, and one for y, d, and y ; this 
has led to mistakes in the received. pronunciation, which 
for many words can be shewn to have been at one time 
more correct than itisnow. But apart from such blunders 
there remain phenomena which could never have appeared 
ina real language; and the hot strife which raged till 
recently as to w hether Pahlavi is Semitic or Persian has been 
closed by the discovery that it is merely a way of writing 
Persian in which the Persian words are partly represented 
—to the eye, not to the ear—by their Seinitie equivalents, 
This view, the development of which began with Wester- 
gaard (Zendavesta, p. 20, note), is in full accordance with 
the true and ancient tradition. Thus Ibn Mokatfa', who 
translated many Pahlaví books into Arabie, tells us that 
the Persians had about one thousand words which they 
wrote otherwise than they were pronounced in Persian.” 
For bread he says they wrote Luma, ?.e., the Aramaic /ahind, 
but they pronounced nár, which is the common Persian 
word for bread. Similarly Bsra, the Aramaic besrá, tlesh, 
was pronounced as the Persian gósht. We still possess 
a glossary which actually gives the Pahlaví writing with 
its Persian pronunciation. This glossary, which besides 
Aramaic words contains also a variety of Persian words 
disguised in antique forms, or by errors due to the con- 
tracted style of writing, exists in various shapes, all of 
which, in spite of their corruptions, go back to the work 
which the statement of Ibn Mokaffa‘ had in view.t Thus 
the Persians did the same thing on a much larger scale, as 
when in English we write £ (libra) and pronounce “pound ” 
or write & or & (et) and pronounce “and.” No system 
was followed in the choice of Semitic forms. Sometimes 


! We cannot assume, however, that the poet had a clear idea of what 
Pahlavi was. 

2 The passage, in which useful facts are mixed up with strange 
notions, is given abridged in Fihrist, p. 13, more fully by Yakut, ii. 
925, but most fully and accurately in the unprinted Ma/dtih al-olám. 

3 Fihrist, p. 14, L 18 sq., comp. l. 4 sy. The former passage was 
first cited by Quatremére, Jour. 1s. (1835), i. 256, and discussed by 
Clermont-Ganneau, Zbid. (1866), i. 430. The expressions it uses are 
not always clear; perhaps the author of the Fihrist has condensed 
somewhat, 

4 Editions by Hoshangji and Haug (Bombay, 1870), and by Sale- 
mann (Leyden, 1878). See also J. Olshausen, “ Zur Würdigung der 
Pahlavî-glossare " in Kuhn's Zeit. f. vergl " Sprforsch., N. Fao h 
521 sq. 
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a noun was written in its status absolutus, sometimes the 
emphatic @ was added, and this was sometimes written as 
N sometimes as m. One verb was written in the perfect, 
another in the imperfect. Even various dialects were laid 
under contribution. The Semitic signs by which Persian 
synonyms were distinguished are sometimes quite arbitrary. 
Thus in Persian AAwésh and hwat both mean “self”; 
the former is written Neshu (nafshd or nafsheh), the latter 
BNFshH with the preposition bë prefixed. Personal pro- 
nouns are expressed in the dative (7.e., with prepositional 
l prefixed), thus tx (lakh) for tu, thou," uni (laná) for 
aud, “we.” Sometimes the same Semitic sign stands for 
two distinet Persian words that happen to agree in sound; 
thus because And is Aramaic for “ this,’ HNA represents 
not only Persian é, ‘ this,” but also the interjection é, t.e., 
“ O” as prefixed toa voeative. Sometimes for clearness a 
Persian termination is added to a Semitie word ; thus, to 
distinguish between the two words for father, pit and 
pitar, the former is written AB and the latter Abirr. The 
Persian form is, however, not seldom used, even where there 
is a quite well-known Semitic ideogram.! 

These difficulties of reading mostly disappear when the 
ideographie nature of the writing is recognized. We do 
not always know what Semitic word supplied some 
ambiguous group of letters (e.g., PUN for pa, '*to," or HT 
for agar, “if ”); but we always can tell the Persian word— 
which is the one important thing—though not always the 
exact pronunciation of it in that older stage of the language 
which the extant Pahlavi works belong to. In Pahlavi, for 
example, the word for “female” is written mdtak, an 
ancient form which afterwards passed through mddhak 
into médha, But it was a mistake of later ages to fancy 
that because this was so the sign T also meant D, and so 
to write T for D in many cases, especially in foreign proper 
names. "Thata wordis written in an older form than that 
which is pronounced is a phenomenon common to many 
languages whose literature covers a long period. So in 
English we still write though we do not pronounce the 
gutteral in through, and write laugh when we pronounce 
laf. 

Much graver difticulties arise from the cursive nature of 
the characters already alluded to. There are some groups 
which may theoretically be read in hundreds of ways ; the 
same little sign may be t^ N's, m, N3 m NA n5 and the 
n too may be either A or kh. 

In older times there was stil some little distinction 
between letters that are now quite identical in form, but 
even the fragments of Pahlavi writing of the 7th century 
recently found in Egypt show on the whole the same type 
as our MSS. The practical inconveniences to those who 
knew the language were not so great as they may seem ; 
the Arabs also long used an equally ambiguous character 
without availing themselves of the diacritical points which 
had been devised long before. 

Modern MSS., following Arabie models, introduce dia- 
critical points from time to time, and often incorrectly. 
These give little help, however, in comparison with the 
so-called Pázand or transcription of Pahlavi texts, as they 
are to be spoken, in the character in which the Avesta 
itself is written, and which is quite clear and has all 
vowels as well as consonants. The transcription is not 
philologically accurate ; the language is often modernized, 
but not uniformly so. Pázand MSS. present dialectical 
variations according to the taste or intelligence of authors 
and copyists, and all have many false readings. For us, 
however, they are of the greatest use. To get a concep- 
tion of Pahlavi one cannot do better than read the Minói- 
Khiradh in the Pahlavi with constant reference to the 


! For examples of various peeuliarities see the notes to Nóldeke's 
translation of the story of Artachshir i Pápakán, Gottingen, 1879. 


Pázand.? Critical labour is still required to give an 
approximate reproduction of the author's own pronuncia- 
tion of what he wrote. 

The coins of the later Sásánian kings, of the princes of 
'labaristáu, and of some governors in the earlier Arab 
period exhibit an alphabet very similar to Pahlavi MSS. 
On the older coins the several letters are more clearly 
distinguished, and in good specimens of well-struck coins 
of the oldest Sásánians almost every letter can be re- 
cognized with certainty. The same holds good for the 
inscriptions on gems and other small monuments of the 
early Sásánian period; but the clearest of all are the 
rock inseriptions of the Sásánians in the 3d and 4th 
centuries, though in the 4tli century a tendency to cursive 
forms begins to appear. Only 7 and v are always quite 
alike. The character of the language and the system 
of writing is essentially the same on coins, gems, and 
rocks as in MSS.—pure Persian, in part strangely dis- 
guised in a Semitic garb. In details there are many 
differences between the Pahlaví of inseriptions and the 
books. Persian endings added to words written iu Semitic 
form are much less common in the former, so that the 
person and number of a verb are often not to be made 
out. There are also orthographic variations; e.g., long à 
in Persian forms is always expressed in book-Pahlaví, but 
not always in inscriptions. The unfamiliar contents of 
some of these inseriptions, their limited number, their bad 
preservation, and the imperfect way in which some of the 
most important of thein have been published? leave many 
things still obseure in these monuments of Persian kings ; 
but they have done much to clear up both great and small 
points in the history of Pahlavi.4 

Some of the oldest Sásánian inseriptions are accompanied 
by a text belonging to the same system of writing, but 
with many variations in detail,? and an alphabet which, 
though derived from the same source with the other 
Pahlavi alphabets (the old Aramaic), has quite different 
forms. This character is also found on some gems and seals. 
It has been called Chaldzeo-Pahlavi, &e.  Olshausen tries 
to make it probable that this was the writing of Media and 
the other that of Persia. The Persian dialect in both sets 
of inseriptions is identical or nearly so.® 

The name Pahlavi means Parthian, Pahlav being the 
regular Persian transformation of the older Parthava.' 
This fact points to the conclusion that the system of 
writing was developed in Parthian times, when the great 
nobles, the Pahlaváns, ruled, and Media was their main 
seat, “the Pahlav country.” Other linguistic, graphical, 
and historical indications point the same way ; but it is 
still far from clear how the system was developed. We 


know indeed that even under the Achemenians Aramaic ~ 


writing and speech were employed far beyond the Aramaic 
lands even in official documents and on coins. The 
Eranians had no convenient character, and might borrow 


3 The book of the Mainyo-i-Khard in the original Puhlavi, ed. by 
Fr. Ch. Andreas, Kiel, 1882; Id., The Pázand and Sanskrit Texts, 
by E. W. West, Stuttgart and London, 1871. West is the greatest 
living authority on Pahlavi, 

3 See especially the great work of F. Stolze, Persepolis, 2 vols., 
Berlin, 1882. It was De Sacy who began the decipherment of the 
inscriptions. 

3 Thus we now kuow that the ligature in book-Pahlavi which means 
“in,” the original letters of which could not be made out, is for 1*2, 
“between.” It is to be read andar, 

5 Thus pus, “son,” is written "^I instead of M72; pésh, “ before,” 
is written OMIT), but in the usual Pahlavi it is *2'12—'2"V2. 

8 What the Fihrist (p. 13 sq.) has about various forms of Persian 
writing eertainly refers in part at least to the speeies of Pahlaví, But 
the statements are hardly all reliable, and iu the laek of trustworthy 
specimens little ean be made of them. 

? This was finally proved hy Olshansen, following earlier scholars; 
see J. Olshausen, Parthava und Pohlar, Máda und Méh, Berlin, 
1877 (and in the Monatsb. of the Aeademy). 
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the Aramaic letters as naturally as they subsequently 
borrowed those of the Arabs. But this does not explain 
the strange practice of writing Semitic words in place of 
so many Persian words which were to be read as Persian. 
lt cannot be the invention of an individual, for in that 
case the system would have been more consistently worked 
out, and the appearance of two or more kinds of Pahlaví 
side by side at the bezinning of the Sásánian period would 
be inexplicable. But we may remember that the Aramaic 
character first came to the Eranians from the region of the 
lower Euphrates and Tigris, where the complicated cunei- 
form character arose, and where it held its ground long 
after better ways of writiug were known. In later 
antiquity probably very few Persians could read and write. 
All kinds of strange things are conceivable in an Eastern 
character confined toa narrow circle. Of the facts at least 
there is no doubt. 


The Pahlaví literature embraces the translations of the holy 
books of the Zoroastrians, dating probably from the 6th century, 
and certain other religious books, espeeially the Windi-Ahiradh 
(see above) and the JZundehish.! The Bundehish dates from 
the Arab period. Zoroastrian priests continued to write the 
old language as a dead tongue aud to use the old character long 
after the vietory of a new empire, a new religion, a new form of 
the language (New Persian), aud a new character. There was 
once a not quite inconsiderable profane literature af which a good 
deal is preserved in Arabic or New Persian versions or reproductions, 

articularly in historical books about the time before lslam.” Very 
little profane literature still exists in Pahlavi; the romance of 
Ardashir has been mentioned above (p. 135, note 1). The diflicult 
study of Pahlavi is made more difficult by the corrupt state of our 
copies, due to ignorant and careless seribes. A Pahlavi grammar is of 
course an impossibility. The necessary preparation for the study 
is a sound knowledge of New Persian, with which one easily finds 
the clue to the inconsiderable grammatical variations of the older 
language. The lexical peculiarities of the texts are more eonsider- 
able, and partly due to the peculiarities of priestly thought and 
speech. Of glossaries, that of West (Bombay and London, 1874) is 
to be recommended; the large Pahlavi, Gujarati, and English lexicon 
of Jamaspji Dastur Minocheherji (incomplete, 3 vols., Bombay 
and London, 1877-82) is very full, but has numerous false or uncer- 
tain forms, aud must be used with much caution. (TH. N.) 

PAINE, ‘Tuomas (1736-1809), the author of The 
Rights of Man and The Age of Reason, would have had a 
very different kind of reputation if he had never written 
these works. Most of those who know him by name as a 
ribald scoffer against revealed religion are not aware that 
he has any other title to fame or infamy. Butif he had 
never meddled with religious controversy, his name would 
have been remembered in the United States at least as one 
of the founders of their independence. He had a pro- 
minent reputation when he crossed the Atlantic to stir up 
the people of the Old World against monarchy and aristo- 
cracy, taking as his motto * Where liberty is xot, there is 
my country." Even after he wrote The Rights of Man, if 
he had been guillotined by Robespierre, which he very 
narrowly escaped being, he might have been remembered 
in Britain as a clever but crazy and dangerous political 
enthusiast. The final verdict of history upon his useful- 
ness would have turned on the question whether the 
United States did well to declare and fight for independ- 
ence. But The Age of Reason brought his name into 
disrepute almost as much in the United States as in 
England. The career of Paine was a very extraordinary 
one. The son of a Quaker staymaker, of Thetford in 
Norfolk, he had emigrated to the American colonies some- 
what late in life, after erratically trying various ways 
of making a living as a marine, an exciseman, a teacher 
of English, and acquiring a reputation in local political 


1 The translations edited by Spiegel, the Bundehish by Wester- 
gaard and Justi, other Pahlavi books by Spiegel and Haug, by 
Hoshangji, and other Indian Parsees. 

2 We have also one book, the stories of Kalilag and Damnag, ina 
Syriac version from the Pahlavi, the latter in this ease being itself 
taken from the Sanskrit. i 
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clubs by extreme views and vigour in debate. Born in 
1736, he was thirty-eight when he arrived in America, 
and he apparently went with a purpose, his combative 
temper attracted by the quarrel then reaching an acute 
stage, for he carried introductions with him from Franklin 
to the leaders of the resistance to the mother-country. 
His opportunity came when these leaders were dispirited 
and disposed to compromise. He then set the colonists in 
a flame with a pamphlet entitled Common Sense, a most 
telling array of arguments for separation and for the 
establishment of a republie, conveyed in strong direct 
unqualified language. There is a complete concurrence of 
testimony that Paine’s pamphlet, issued on the Ist January 
1776, was a turning-point in the struggle, that it roused 
and consolidated public feeling, and swept waverers along 
with the tide. The New York assembly appointed a com- 
mittee to answer it, but the committee separated with the 
conclusion that it was unanswerable. When war was 
declared, and fortune at first went against the colonists, 
Paine, serving with Washington as a private soldier, com- 
posed by the light of camp fires a short hortative tract, 
The Crisis, which was read to the army, and seems to have 
had a wonderful effect in restoring a courage that was 
considerably impaired by defeat. Its opening words, 
“These are the times that try men’s souls,” became a 
battle-cry. This and other literary services were recognized 
by Paine’s appointment in the first Congress to be secretary 
of the-committee on foreign affairs. The republic finally 
established, another phase of his turbulent career was 
entered on. He determined to return to England, and 
“open the eyes of the people to the madness and stupidity 
of the Government." His chief effort in this propagandism 
was The Rights of Man, written as an answer to Burke’s 
Reflexions on the Revolutions in France, The first part 
appeared in 1791, and had an enormous circulation before 
the Government took the alarm and endeavoured to 
suppress it, thereby exciting the most intense curiosity to 
see it even at the risk of heavy penalties. Those who 
know the book only by hearsay as the work of a furious 
incendiary would be surprised at the dignity, force, and 
temperance of the.style; it was the circumstances that 
made it inflammatory. Pitt “used to say," according to 
Lady Hester Stanhope, “that Tom Paine was quite in the 
right, but then he would add, ‘What am 1 to do? As 
things are, if I were to encourage Tom Paine's opinions, 
we should have a bloody revolution." Paine accordingly 
was indicted for treason, but before the trial came off he 
was elected by the department of Calais to the French 
Convention, and was allowed to pass into France followed 
by a sentence of outlawry. The first years that he spent 
in France form a curious episode in his life. As he knew 
little of the language, he could have had but little intluence 
on affairs, but he was treated with great respect, and did 
what he could in the interests of moderation till he 
incurred the suspicion of Robespierre and was thrown into 
prison, escaping the guillotine by an accident. He com- 
pleted the first part of the Age of Reason in the exciting 
interval between his accusation and his arrest, and put it 
into the hands of a friend on his way to prison. The 
publication of the work made an instant change in his 
position on both sides of the Atlantie, the indignation in 
the United States being as strong as in England. 
Washington, to whom he had dedicated his Rights of 
Man, declined to take any steps for his release from the 
prison of the Luxembourg, and he lay there for several 
months after the fall of Robespierre. The Age of Reason 
ean now be estimated calmly. Ft was written from the 
point of view of a Quaker who did not believe in revealed 
religion, but who held that “all religions are in their 
nature inild and benign ” when not associated with political 
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systems.  Intermixed with the coarse unceremonious 
ridicule of what he considered superstition aud bad faith 
are many passages of earnest and even lofty eloquence in 
favour of a pure morality founded on natural religion, 
fully justifying the bishop of Llandaff’s saying :—“ There 
is a philosophical sublimity in some of your ideas when 
speaking of the Creator of the universe.” The work in 
short—a second part was published after his release— 
represents the deism of the 18th century, in the hands of 
a rough, ready, passionate controversialist. Paine remained 
in Franee till 1802, and then returned to America, oceupy- 
ing the rest of his turbulent aetive life with financial 
questions and mechanical inventions. He dicd in 1809. 

IUE. see PIGMENT. 

PAINTING. A general examination of the place of 
painting among the ‘Fixe Arts will be found under that 
heading, The main Scmoors or PAINTING (q..) will 
form the subject of a separate article. For the history 
of the art, see also Amcu.roLoav (CrassicAL) and the 
notices of individual painters. The present article is 
limited to a few practical notes on the methods of 
painting in oil and water eolour, other methods being dealt 
with under the headings ENAMEL, Excaustic PAINTING, 
Fresco, and TEMPERA. 

Z5 tinting: Jtoom.— The painting-room or atelier should be 
of suflicient dimensions to allow the artist space to retire 
from his work, if it is on a scale large enough to require 
viewing from a distance. For large decorative paintings 
the room must be spacious. The size and altitude of the 
window is of great importance. If the opening is con- 
tracted, the light and shade on the model will be broad 
and intense, and the colouring sombre, especially in the 
shadows. If abundance of light is admitted, the tendency 
will be more towards brightuess and purity. Painters 
generally prefer a window with a northern or eastern 
aspect. 

The painting-room has a great influence in determining 
not only the cffeets in the works of individual artists, but 
the characteristics of whole schools. Leonardo da Vinci 
was among the first to show pattiality to indoor effects and 
deep shadows.  Correggio, the artists of the Bolognese 
school, Caravaggio, Spagnoletto, aud other Neapolitan and 
Spanish painters followed; the Dutch painter Rembrandt 
perhaps carried these extreme contrasts of light and shade 
to the greatest length. The effects thus obtained are, 
however, more or less artificial, and very unlike the 
ordinary aspect of the open daylight face of nature. 

Painters, unless there happens to be some special reason 
to the contrary, usually work with the light to the left to 
prevent the shadow cast from the brush falling inwards. 
Some artists who seek to represent open air effects paint 
from their models in glass-houses, specially constructed 
for the purpose. The practice has mueh to recommend it, 
the diffused light enabling them to approximate more 
nearly to the truth of nature. 

Implements used in Painting.—The easel is a frame, or 
rest, which supports the pieture during its progress. 
Easels are of various kinds:—the triangular, supplied 
with pegs for the adjustment of the height of the work ; 
the square, or rack easel, which is much more convenient ; 
and the French studio easel, having a screw at the back 
and worked by a handle in the front, by which arrange- 
ment pictures of considerable size and weight can be 
raised or lowered or inclined forward with great ease. 
There is also a variety of light portable easels used for 
out-door sketching.—The palette is the board on whieh the 
colours are arranged to paint from; it is usually either of 
„an oval or oblong square form, of light-coloured wood, 
and, to avoid inconvenience being felt from its weight, it 
should be thin and well balanced on the thumb. It ought 
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to be kept clean and the colour never allowed to dry on 
it.—The palette-knife has a pliable blade, and is used for 
arranging the colours on the palette, mixing tints, &e. 
With some painters it not unfrequently takes the place of 
the brush in the application of colour.—The larger kinds 
of brushes are made of hog.hair. "They are either round 
or flat, but the latter are generally preferred, though for 
some purposes round ones are found to be useful. Brushes 
are also made of sable; these should have the property 
of coming to a fine point when required. Brushes of 
badger’s hair are used for “softening” or “sweetening,” 
— that i is, blending the colours by sweeping lightly to and 
fro over them while freshly laid (a practice to be avoided 
as much as possible). Brushes should be carefully washed 
after use, either in spirits of turpentine or with soap and 
tepid water, dried, and the hairs laid smooth with the 
finger and thumb. A brush in which the colour has been 
allowed to dry is diffieult to clean, and is much injured, if 
not rendered entirely useless, by sueh negligence. Not a 
little depends on the good condition in which the brushes 
are kept. —The mahl-stick is used to steady the hand while 
painting details. Tt is held in the left hand, and the 
end of the stick, properly wadded, rests on the canvas. It 
should be light and firm. The old painters never used the 
mahl- stick when working on large pictures, and many 
artists dispense with it altogether. iubens mentions 
being obliged to have recourse to one in his old age.— The 
dais or throne is a platform varying from a foot to 18 
inches in height. Portrait painters, and artists who 
generally stand while at work, find it desirable to have 
the sitter or model nearly on a level with the eye.—A 
mirror hung in a convenient place in the painting-room 
will be found of great use. It enables the artist to detect 
faults in drawing to whieh he might otherwise be blinded 
from too long gazing at his w ork. The picture is seen in 
the mirror reflected in reverse, and errors consequently 
appear greater than they really are.— The layzigure, a 
wooden or stuffed doll, usually life-size, is very service- 
able in painting elaborate dresses and dr aperies. The best 
kinds are so constructed that they can be made to assume 
and retain any posture. Fra Bartolommeo first brought 
the lay-figure into use. 

Materials used in Painting.—These consist of canvases, 
prepared panels and mill-boards, oils, varnishes, and colours. 

Canvas is the material now generally used. Itis kept 

in rolls of various width and of three qualities—plain 
cloth, Roman, and ticken. It is prepared with two kinds of 
grounds—the hard or oil ground, and the absorbent ground. 
The ground is generally of a light colour; many artists 
prefer pure white. The grounds employed by the first oil 
painters were identical with those of tempera ; the surface 
of the panel was prepared with two or three coats of size, 
a layer of coarse gesso was then applied, and on this at 
least eight layers of a finer description were spread, and the 
surface carefully scraped till it beeame smooth and white. 
In the Italian school of a later period, the grounds were 
generally composed of pipe-clay mixed with chalk. It is 
generally acknowledged that white grounds are in every 
way preferable, although it matters little whether the 
brightness reside in the ground or is reproduced at a 
subsequent stage by painting with a solid body of opaque 
colour over a dark ground. Velazquez and other Spanish 
painters used canvases prepared with a red earthy ground. 
The intention of priming the ground is to prevent the very 
rapid absorption of colours. Canvas prepared with the 
object of partially abstracting the oil from the first layers 
of colour is called “absorbent.” For small cabinet pictures 
panels of well-seasoned mahogany are used ; mill-boards, 
academy boards, and oil paper are serviecable for sketching 
from nature. 
XVIIL — 18 
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2. Oils and Varnishes. —The introduction of oil paint- 
ing on the modern methods dates from the time of John 
Van Eyek. This artist introduced a varnish, probably 
composed of linseed or nut oil mixed with some resinons 
substance, which was more siecative than the oil vehicles 
previously in use, and possessed the property of drying 
without exposure to the sun or to artificial heat. The oil 
painting of the early Flemish masters was, strictly speaking, 
(oil) varnish painting: an oleo-resinous substance, such as 
amber varnish, was mixed with the colours, and rendered 
final varnishing unnecessary. The Venetian painters also 
adopted this vehicle. The term “vehicle” is borrowed 
from pharmacy. In art it is applied to the fluid used for 
bringing the pigments into a proper working state. 
Painters differ greatly as to the vehicles they employ : some 
use oil only ; others peculiar compounds of their own, made 
of linseed, poppy, or walnut oils, copal or amber varnishes, 
drying oil and mastice, &c.  Siecatif, a medium specially 
prepared for oil painting, is now largely used ; mixed with 
spirits of wine, it forms a beautiful transparent varnish. 

3. Colours. — The permanent colours are the earths and 
ochres and those mineral colours which bear the test of fire 
and lime. Colours prepared from lead and animal and 
vegetable substances are more or less fugitive. — Artist's 
colours were originally kept in a dry state, and afterwards 
in small bladders; they are now enclosed in very con- 
venient collapsable metal tubes, 

The discoveries of modern chemistry have added largely 
to the simple list of colours known to the old masters, but 
perhaps with httle advantage to their successors, for their 
is much truth in the maxim that “the shortest way to good 
colouring is through a simple palette." — Pliny asserts that 
the ancient Greek painters employed but four colours in 
their works. 

A large proportion of colours, such as the ochres, ver- 
milion, ultramarine, &c., is derived from minerals; indigo, 
madder, gamboge, &c., from vegetable, and carmine, 
Indian yellow, sepia, &c., from animal substances. The 
artificial or chemical preparations include Prussian blue, 
Naples yellow, zinc white, French blue, cobalt, the lakes, 
&c. 

The natural or true pigments are prepared for use by 
caleining and washing, and for oil. painting are ground up 
in poppy or linseed oils. With two or three exceptions 
the pigments derived from the mineral kingdom are the 
most permanent, especially those containing iron or copper. 
Those derived*from animal and vegetable substances have 
less permanence, but they form an important acquisition to 
the palette, as they not unfrequently possess a purity and 
brilliancy of colour which makes it almost impossible to 
dispense with them. 

Colours are opaque or transparent. "The former, on 
account of their solidity and opacity, are employed to 
represent light. For shadows and glazing transparent 
pigments are used, 
posed, and are called primary colours. The union of 
two of these in the three combinations of which alone 
they admit produces secondary colours. White represents 
light, and in oil painting the only white pigment used is 
white lead, prepared with great care. The ochres are the 
most permanent yellows. Their composition is very vari- 
able, but they may be considered true chemical combinations 
of clay and oxide of iron. The native ochres are yellow and 
red. By caleination the yellow ochres become red. Other 
yellows are prepared from arsenic, lead, and vegetable 
substances. [ron is the great colouring principle of red in 
nature. All the three kingdoms—mineral, animal, and 
vegetable—contribute to the red pigments. The first 
supplies vermilion and the red ochres; the second 
carmine, obtained from the cochineal insect ; 
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the madder pigments. The principal bhie pigments are 
ultramarine (native and artificial), cobalt, smalt, Prussian 
blue, and indigo. Ultramarine is the only pure primary 
colour; the finer speeimens have neither a tinge of green 
on the one hand nor of purple on the other. [t is 
obtained from the mineral lazulite or lapis-lazuli, and is 
probably a voleanic product, as it resists the action of fire. 
Its searcity, and consequent high price, have produced 
many artificial imitations. These are of inany qualities. 
The inferior are used in paper staining, the finer alone 
being reserved for artists’ use. Cobalt is now prepared in a 
state of great purity, but it has the objection of appearing 
violet in artificial light. 

In “ guides to oil. painting " long lists of pigments are 
generally given; but these serve only to perplex and 
embarrass, About a dozen colours, judicionsly chosen, 
will be quite sufficient to supply the palette. 

Processes and Manipulations, —There are various tech- 
nical distinctions in the modes of applying the colours toa 
picture in its successive stages. (lazing is the laying of 
thinly transparent colours, diluted with a considerable 
quantity of vehicle, which allows the work beneath to 
appear distinctly throngh, but tinged with the colour of 
the glaze. The Venetian painters, Titian especially, 
largely employed this process, advancing their pictures 
as far as possible with solid, opaque colour, and upon this 
ground glazing repeatedly the richest and purest colours. 
The process of glazing is generally effected by the applica- 
tion of diluted transparent colour, but semi-transparent 
colours are also used when rendered sufliciently trans- 
parent by the admixture of a large proportion of vehicle. 
When carried to excess, the result is a “horny” impure 
dulness of surface and a heavy and dirty tone of colour. 
Much practice and experience are required for its proper 
performance. Seumbliny resembles glazing in that a very 
thin coat is spread lightly over portions of the work, but 
the colour used is opaque instead of transparent. A hog- 
hair brush sparingly charged with the tint is employed. 
Carried to excess, seumbligg produces a “smoky ” appear- 
ance. Impasting is the term applied to laying colours in 
thick masses on the lights. The shadows or dark portions 
of a picture are painted thinly and transparently, the 
lights solidly, " ith opaque colours. — [Impasting gives 
“texture” and “surface” to the latter, and helps to 
produce the appearance of roundness and relief. When 
carried too far it produces an appearance of coarseness 
and affords a lodgment for dirt and varnish in what should 
be the brightest and purest passages m the colonring. 

Irregularities of surface in such passages of a picture as 
it may be desirable to repaint are removed by using an 
instrument especially made for the purpose; but an old 
razor, an ordinary pocket-knife, or a picee of window glass, 
properly broken, will, in skilful hands, answer the purpose 
equally well. This process should not be attempted till the 
colour to be removed has hardened, otherwise the pigment 
will tear off and leave the surface in a condition which it 
will be found difficult to remedy. 

It is the practice of some artists to lay the colours at 
first cold and pale, gradually strengthening the light and 
shade, and enforeing the colour in subsequent paintings. 
When this practice is adopted, the colours nsed should be 
as few and as simple as possible. It sometimes happens 
that considerable portions of the first painting are apparent 
through all the subsequent processes, and this early part of 
the work should be done with great care and judgment. 

The first principle in the application of paint is to-avoid 
unnecessary mixing, or, as it is called, "troubling" or 
saddening the tints, the result of which is a waxy surface 
and muddiness of colonr. When this is avoided the touches 
are clear and distinct, but when the principle is carried to 
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excess it degenerates into manner; or it may serve as a 
convenient screen for the want of accurate observation and 
thorough execution. 

Among the masters most remarkable for precision and 
rapidity of handling are Velazquez, Tintoretto, Veronese, 
and Rubens. The execution of Leonardo da Vinci is 
laboured. Vanderwerf, Mengs, and Denner are also 
instances of laboured smoothness. The three last-named 
belong to a elass designated “the polishers,”—“ little men, 
who did not see the whole at a time, but only parts of 
a whole, and thus vainly essayed to make up the whole 
by a smooth union of parts.” 

No two artists employ the same method in painting. 
Some attain the result aimed at by involved and compli- 
eated, others by direet and simple methods. The difference 
in technique between the work of an English artist and 
artists trained in French or German ateliers may be seen 
at a glance, and it is of little use attempting to lay down 
hard and fast rules on the subjeet. Even among the great 
Ttalian painters a wide variety of practice existed. It has 
been pretty well ascertained, partly from unfinished works, 
that Titian’s method was to work out the effect of his 
pictures, as far as possible, with pure white, red, and black, 
the shadows being left cold. "To prevent the yellowing of 
the oil, and to harden the colour, the pieture was exposed 
to the sun, months were sometimes allowed to elapse, and 
then the surface of this de«d or first colouring was rubbed 
down with pumice stone and fresh colours and the glazings 
applied, a considerable period—during which the pieture 
was exposed to the sun—elapsing between successive appli- 
cations of colour. ‘Titian is said to have been very partial 
to the use of his fingers when laying on paint, particularly 
on flesh and glazings. 

The practice of Paul Veronese was quite opposed to that 
of Titian. He sought almost the full effect af once by 
direct means and simple mixture of tints, seldom repeating 
his colours, and using few glazings. When the work was 
well advanced in this way he covered the whole with a 
thin coat of varnish to bring up the colours, and then re- 
touched the lights and enforeed the shadows with dexterous 
touches. 

It is said of Reynolds, who spent half his life in ex- 
periments, that in order to diseover their technical seerets 
he deliberately seraped away and destroyed Venetian 
pictures of value. The decay of so many of his works 
shows with how little success these experiments were 
rewarded. 

Numerous “guides to oil painting” exist, but little real 
instruction or benefit is to be gained from their perusal. 
They abound in minute directions how to paint “trunks of 
trees, heatha, fields, roads, skies (grey, blue, and stormy), 
sunsets, sunrises, running streams and waterfalls, moun- 
tains, the smoke or steam of steamers, and chimneys of 
cottages,” as well as “heads, flesh, backgrounds, draperies 
(blue, red, and black),” with lists of the proper colours to be 
employed for each. All this, it is hardly needful to say, 
is worse than useless. The surest and safest way for any 
one who intends to study painting seriously, or to make 
it his profession, is to plaee himself under the instruction 
of an artist of repute, either in his own country or in 
some foreign atelier; but, even after acquiring a sound 
technieal knowledge of the processes employed in paint- 
ing, it will be found that much remains to learn whieh no 
master can teach. It is said of Velazquez that “he dis- 
covered that nature herself is the artist's best teacher, 
and industry his surest guide to perfection, and he very 
early resolved neither to sketch nor to colour any object 
without having the thing itself before him.” 

Water-Colour Painting.—The use, in painting, of earths 
and minerals of different colours, diluted with water, is 
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of great antiquity. Painting with oils or oleo-resinous 
vehicles is a comparatively modern invention. Tempera, 
eneaustic, and fresco were ancient modes of water paint- 
ing. Several of the early Dutch and Flemish oil painters 
attained to considerable technical excellence in the sepa- 
rate praetice of water-colour painting; little more than 
simple washings of water colour were employed by them, 
the processes which have in modern times so greatly raised 
and extended its scope being then unknown. 

Painting in water colour owes much of its development 
to English artists, and may be regarded as a peculiarly 
national sehool of art. The first English water-colour 
painter of note, Paul Sandby, used Indian ink in the earlier 
stages of his drawings, finishing them with a few tints of 
thin colour. At this period paintings in water colour were 
little more than flat washes, and in the early catalogues of 
the Royal Academy Exhibition were designated " water- 
tinted” or “ water-washed drawings." Improvements were 
gradually effected, first by varying the ground-work tint 
with blue and sepia, over which washes of colour, com- 
meneing with a warm generalizing tint, were struck. John 
Cozens was the first to substitute a mixture of indigo and 
Indian red in place of Indian ink as a neutral tint in the 
early stages of his work, a practice which was long retained. 
The old water-colour painters used the lead pencil or the 
reed pen in finishing their drawings. The first to break 
away from this conventional method was Girtin, who 
painted objeets at once with the tints they appeared to 
possess in nature. Turner, perhaps the greatest master of 
the art, was closely associated with Girtin in early life, and 
in the course of his long career he carried water-colour 
painting to a degree of perfection which ean scarcely be 
surpassed. Nearly all the great improvements which have 
taken place of late years in water-colour painting are due 
more or less to him. John Lewis, De Wint, Prout, Hunt, 
Cox, Harding, and Copley Fielding have all contributed to 
the development of the art. 

Materials used in Water-Colour Painting.—1. Paper.—A 
great variety of papers is used, varying in texture from the 
extreme of roughness to hot-pressed smoothness. In many 
of Turner’s drawings the paper is tinted. Nothing, how- 
ever, seemed to come amiss to him; papers of almost any 
surface or texture were used. David Cox, in many of his 
later works, employed a rough paper made from old sail- 
cloth. The paper most generally used is known as 
“ Imperial," and is made of various degrees of texture and 
thickness. Whatman’s papers are also much esteemed. 

The proper sizing of the paper is of great importance ; 
if it is too strongly done the colours will not float or work 
freely, if too little they are absorbed into the fabrie and 
appear poor and dead. In this last case, gum-arabie dis- 
solved in warm water will improve the effeet by bringing 
up the colour and giving greater depth and richness of 
tone. The paper is prepared to receive the drawing by 
being well sponged and stretched upon a drawing-board. 

2. Pigments.—The permanent earthy minerals were 
chiefly used in ancient works, and these, with the addition 
of a few transparent colours, such as sepia, indigo, and 
Indian ink, satisfied the early water-colour painters of 
England. Richer and more delicate colours were gradually 
added, and of late years chemistry has supplied many 
entirely new ones. No method of giving permanency to 
some of the transparent yellows, carmine, and other colours 
obtained from the cochineal insect has yet been discovered, 
but the improved methods of preparing pigments from the 
root of the madder plant have rendered the use of carmine 
not so necessary. The earths and minerals are the most 
permanent pigments, but when employed with water they 
are more unmanageable, and flow less freely than the 
fugitive vegetable colours. Among the earlier water-colour 
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painters the use of opaque or * body " colour was generally 
considered illegitimate. Turner was the first to break 
through this restraint, and since his time the use of opaque 
colour has been carried perhaps to excess, many modern 
artists wilfully resigning much of the peculiar freshness 
and brilliancy of pure water colour for the sake of rivalling 
the richness and depth of oil painting. 

3. Brushes.—Brown sable is the hair generally used ; 
but brushes are also made of red sable and squirrel or 
“eamel” hair. The brushes are made by the insertion of 
the hair into quills, the various sizes of brush being 
recognized by the names of the birds which supply them 
—cagle, swan, goose, crow, &e. Flat brushes in German- 
silver ferules are also used. 

Perhaps as great a variety of practice exists among 
water-colour painters as among those working in oils; 
each arrives at his own peculiar method by the teach- 
ing of experience. As in the case of oil painting, it 
would serve little purpose if the attempt was made to 
lay down rules and methods. AH men cannot be painters, 
and a knowledge of the nature of the materials and of 
the processes employed does not necessarily carry with it 
ability to paint. Such essentials as a knowledge of com- 
position, drawing, light and shade, and colour are all re- 
quisite, and these can only be obtained after years of study. 
If possible the guidance of some good master should be 
sought for at first ; this will shorten the way and prevent 
the making of some awkward mistakes. (G. RE.) 

PAINTING, House. See DuILDING, vol iv, p. 510; 
and MURAL DECORATION. 

PAISIELLO, or PAESIELLO, Giovanni (1741-1815), 
one of the most talented precursors of Rossini in the 
Italian school of musical composition, was born at Tarento, 
May 9, 1741. The beauty of his voice attracted so much 
attention that, in 1754, he was removed from the Jesuit 
college at Tarento to the Conservatorio di S. Onofrio at 
Naples, where he studied under Durante, and in process 
of time rose to the position of assistant master. For the 
theatre of the Conservatorio he wrote some intermezzi, one 
of which attracted so much notice that he was invited to 
write two operas, La Pupilla and 70 Mondo al Rovescio, for 
Bologna, and a third, 7/ Marchese di Tulipano, for Rome. 
His reputation being now firmly established, he settled 
for some years at Naples, where, notwithstanding the 
popularity of Piccini, Cimarosa, and Guglielmi, of whose 
triumphs he was bitterly jealous, he produced a series of 
highly successful operas, one of which, Z'7dolo Cinese, 
made a decep impression upon the Neapolitan public. In 
1776 Paisiello was invited by the empress Catherine II. 
to St Petersburg, where he remained for eight years, pro- 
ducing, among other charming works, his masterpiece, Z? 
Barbiere di Siviglia, which soon attained a European 
reputation. ‘The fate of this delightful opera marks an 
epoch in the history of Italian art; for with it the gentle 
suavity cultivated by the masters of the 18th century died 
out to make room for the dazzling brilliancy of a later 
period. When, in 1816, Rossini set the same libretto to 
music, under the title of Almaviva, it was hissed from the 
stage ; but it made its way, nevertheless, and under its 
true title, // Burbiere, is now acknowledged as hossini's 
greatest work, while Paisiello’s opera is consigned to ob- 
livion,—a strange instance of poetical vengeance, since 
Paisiello himself had many years previously endeavoured 
to eclipse the fame of Pergolesi by resetting the libretto 
of his famous intermezzo, La serva padrona. 

Paisicllo quitted Russia in 1784, and, after producing // 
Re Teodoro at Vienna, entered the service of Ferdinand IV. 
at Naples, where he composed many of his best operas, 
including Nina and La Molinara, After many vicissi- 
tudes, resulting from political and dynastic changes, he 
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was invited to Paris (1802) by Napoleon, whose favour 
he had won five years previously by a march composed for 
the funeral of General Hoche. Napoleon treated him 
munificently, while cruelly neglecting two far greater com- 
posers, Cherubini and Méhul, to whom the new favourite 
transferred the hatred he had formerly borne to Cimarosa, 
Guglielmi, and Piccini. But he entirely failed to con- 
ciliate the Parisian public, who received his opera 
Proserpine so coldly that, in 1803, he requested and with 
some difficulty obtained permission to return to Italy, upon 
the plea of his wife’s ill health. 

On his arrival at Naples Paisiello was reinstated in his 
former appointments by Joseph Bonaparte and Murat, but 
he no longer enjoyed the brilliant reputation for the attain- 
ment of which he had so industriously laboured. He had 
taxed his genius beyond its strength, and was unable to mect 
the demands nowmade upon it for new ideas. llis prospects, 
too, were precarious. The power of the Bonaparte family 
was tottering to its fall; and Paisiello’s fortunes fell with 
it. The death of his wife, in 1815, tried him severely. 
His health failed rapidly. His constitutional jealousy of 
the popularity of others was a continual source of worry 
and vexation. And on June 5, 1815, he died, a dis- 
appointed man, notwithstanding his extraordinary successes 
and well-earned faine. 

It is impossible to believe that even the best of Paisiello's 
operas would be listened to at the present moment with 
patience, yet they abound with melodies the graceful 
beauty of which is still warmly appreciated. — Perhaps the 
best known of these charming airs is the famous Vel cor più 
from La Molinara, immortalized by Beethoven’s delightful 
variations. The greatest singers of the time spread the 
fame of this and other similar effusions throughout the 
length and breadth of Europe. The part of Nina conduced 
to one af Pasta's most splendid triumphs; and of the 
ninety-four operas which Paisiello is known to have com- 
posed not one can be said to have been unsuccessful. His 
church musie was very voluminous, comprising one 
hundred and three masses, besides many smaller works ; he 
also produced fifty-one instrumental compositions of more 
or less importance, and many detached pieces. MS. scores 
of many of his operas were presented to the library of the 
British Museum by the late Signor Dragonetti. 

PAISLEY, a municipal and parliamentary burgh of Ren- 
frewshire, Scotland, is situated on both sides of the White 
Cart, 3 miles from its junction with the Clyde, and on the 
Caledonian and the Glasgow and South-Western Railways, 
7 miles west-south-west of Glasgow and 17 east-south-east 
of Greenock. In 1791 the river was at great expense 
made navigable to the town for sloops of about 50 tons 
burden. The old town, situated on rising ground on the 
west bank of the river, consists chiefly of long regular 
streets, and contains the principal warehouses and factories, 
The new town was begun towards the close of last century, 
and is built on level ground to the east, at one time form- 
ing the domains of the abbey. Surrounding the town 
there arè extensive suburbs, occupied chiefly by villa resi- 
dences. The river is crossed by a railway viaduct, and 
three bridges for carriage traffic, two of these being of 
iron and an old one of stone. The abbey of Paisley was 
founded in 1164, originally as a priory, by Walter, great 
steward of Scotland. Its lands were erected by James II. 
into a regality of which the abbot was lord, and the abbey 
formed the mausoleum of the Stuarts until their accession 
to the throne. The abbey was burned in 1307 by the 
English, and in 1561 by Lord Glencairn. In 1484 the 
grounds were surrounded by a lofty wall of hewn stone 
about one mile in circumference, In 1553 Claude Hamil- 
ton, a boy of ten, fourth son of the duke of Chatellerault, 
was made abbot in commendam, and in 1587 the lands 
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and abbey were made a temporal barony in his favour. 
His son was created carl of Abercorn. The abbey lands, 
after passing from the earl of Abercorn to the carl of 
Angus and thence to Lord Dundonald, were purchased in 
1764 by the earl of Abercorn, with the view of making 
the abbey his residence, but changing his intention he let 
the grounds for building sites. The buildings inhabited 
by the monks have been totally demolished, but the nave 
of the abbey church is entire, and has been fitted up as a 
place of worship. It is one of the finest extant specimens 
of old ecclesiastical architecture in Scotland, and also con- 
tains several fine sculptures and monuments. The unroofed 
transept and the foundations of the choir enclose a burying 
ground. The chapel of St Mirin, forming part of the 
transept, and now used as the place of sepulture of the 
Abercorn family, contains a monument to Mary Bruce, 
mother of Robert IL, which has been recently recon- 
structed. The principal secular buildings of the town are 
the county buildings and prison, erected in 1818 at a cost 
of £40,000, and afterwards extended ; the John Neilson 
institution, opened in 1852, a handsome structure occupy- 
ing a commanding position on the site of the old Roman 
camp; the George A. Clark town-hall, in the Gothic style, 
erected in 1882 at a cost of £50,000, and presented to 
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the town ; the news-room, 1808 ; the grammar school, in 
the Gothic style, 1864; the Government school of art, 1847; 
and the theatre. The benevolent institutions include the 
infirmary, the town hospital or poorhouse, the philosophi- 
cal institution and humane society, the workhouse, the 
lunatic asylum, and Huteheson’s charity school. The 
Dunean Wright educational endowment provides for 
natives of the town several school bursaries of the value 
of from £5 to £10, and several college bursaries of the 
value of £25, The town possesses three public recreation 
grounds :—the Fountain Gardens of 6 acres, presented by 
Mr Thomas Coats in 1868, and containing an elegant 
structure for a museum and library erected by Sir Peter 
Coats in 1870; the Brodie Park, 26 acres, laid out in 
1877, and presented by the late Robert Brodie of Craigie- 
hall; and St James’s Park, formed out of the race- 
course, which has lately been acquired by the corporation. 
There are statues of Wilson the ornithologist and Tannahill 
the poet. 

Linen was manufactured at Paisley before the Union, 
shortly after which coarse linen eloths were succeeded by 
plain and figured lawns. About the beginning of the 18th 
century an important manufacturing industry is said to 
have been originated by Christian Shaw, daughter of the 
laird of Bargarren. She acquired great skill in the 
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spinning of yarn, and, with the co-operation of a friend in 
Holland, originated the manufacture of fine linen thread. 
From 1760 till 1785 silk gauze was the principal manu- 
facture. Muslin, eambrie, and cotton thread next came 
into prominence. The shawl manufacture, introduced 
about the beginning of the present century, the specialty 
of which was imitation cashmere shawls— “Paisley filled 
plaids" —is now of minor importance. A wide range of 
worsted goods, mixed figured fabries, and light figured 
muslins at present employ the looms. The spinning of . 
thread and cotton is perhaps the industry for which the 
town is best known, although it is almost equally celebrated 
for its patent manufactures, including soap, starch, corn- 
flour, and preparations of coffee. There are also exten. 
sive bleachfields, large dye and print works, engineering 
works, and some shipbuilding. Since the beginning of the 
present century the population of the burgh (area 3520 
acres) has more than trebled. In 1781 it was 11,000, 
which in 1791 had inereased to 13,800, in 1801 to 
17,026, in 1821 to 26,428, in 1831 to 31,460, in 1851 to 
48,026, in 1871 to 48,257, and in 1881 to 55,642, of whom 
25,832 were males and 29,810 females. 

> 3 

There is no doubt that on the ridge of high ground above the 
Cart there was a Roman fort and camp, and the supposition that 
Paisley was the Vanduara of the Romans is supported by the 
derivation of that name, which means white water. The modern 
village grew up round the abbey, but the origin of the name Paisley, 
which was first written Paslet, has been disputed. About the end 
of the 15th century its growth had excited the jealousy of the 
neighbouring burgh of Renfrew, to protect it from the molestations 
of which Abbot Schaw in 1488 obtained its erection into a free 
burgh of barony. According to this charter, granted by James 
IV., it obtained the privilege of returning a member to the Scottish 
parliament. By the Reform Act of 1833 it was created a parlia- 
mentary burgh with one representative. The burgh is governed by 
a provost, four bailies, a treasurer, and ten councillors, Among the 
eminent persons connected with Paisley are Patrick Adamson, arch- 
bishop of St Andrews ; Tannahill the poet ; Alexander Wilson the 
ornithologist ; Watt, author of Bibliotheea Britannica ; Motherwell 
the poet ; and Professor John Wilson, * Christopher North." 

See Crawford, J/istory of Renfrewshire, 3d ed., with additions by George 
Robertson, 1818; Paisley Directory, 1832-33; Swan, Description of the Town and 
Abbey of Paisley, 1835; Chartulary of the Monastery of Paisley, published by the 


Maitland Club, 1832; David Semple, Saint Mirin, 1872; Monastery of Paisley, 
1876; J.C. Lees, Abbey of Paisley, 1878. 


PAJOU, AucusriN (1730-1809), born at Paris on 
19th September 1730, was a member of the Academy and 
a leading sculptor of the French school during the reigns 
of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. His portrait busts of 
Buffon and of Madame Du Barry, and his statuette of 
Bossuet (all in the Louvre), are amongst his best works. 
He died at Paris May 8, 1809. 

Picnon, Mélanges de la Société des bibliophiles, 1856; Madame Du 
Barry, Mémoire des œuvres de Pajou; Barbet de Jouy, Sculptures 
mod. aw Louvre. 

PAKHOI, or PErHat, a city and port of China, in the 
west of the province of Kwang-tung, situated on a bay of 
the Gulf of Tong-king, formed by a peninsula running 
south-west from the fu city of Lien-chow, in 21° 30' N. 
lat. and 109° 10’ E. long. Dating only from about 
1820-30, and at first little better than a nest of pirates, 
Pakhoi rapidly grew into commercial importance, owing 
partly to the complete freedom which it enjoyed from 
taxation, and partly to the diversion of trade produced by 
the Tai-ping rebellion. The establishment of a Chinese 
custom-house, and the opening of the ports of Hankow and 
Haiphong, for a time threatened to injure its prospects; 
but, foreign trade being permitted in 1876-77, it began 
in 1879 to be regularly visited by foreign steamers. The 
average value of the open trade between 1880 and 1882 
was £475,000 per annum, and a great deal of smuggling 
still takes place. Liquid irfdigo, sugar, aniseed and 
aniseed oil, cassia-lignea and cassia oil, cuttle-fish, and 
hides are the chief exports. With Macao especially an 
extensive junk trade is carried on, £77,000 worth of 
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goods being despatched for Pakhoi in the course of a year. 
A large number of the inhabitants (who exceed 10,000 in 
all) are engaged in fishing and fish-curing. 

PALACKY, PnasTIMEK (Praxen) (1798-1876), the 
Bohemian historian, was born in the year 1798 in the vil- 
Jage of Hodslavice, in the north-eastern corner of Moravia, 
where his father was a schoolmaster. His ancestors had 
seeretly remained Protestants through all the persecutions 
of the 17th century, and only declared themselves as such 
on the publication of the edict of toleration by the 
emperor Joseph II. His mother's name was Anna Krizan; 
she died in the year 1822, before her son had gained his 
great reputation. His father, Jiri (George), died in 1836 ; 
besides Francis they had three other sons and three 
daughters, Concerning the early years of the future his- 
torian we are told that he was an indefatigable reader, 
eagerly devouring all books which came in his way. In 
1812 Palacky entered the gymnasium of Pressburg ; his 
original intention was to become a Protestant clergyman. 
The national movement then going on in the country 
aroused the enthusiasm of the youthful student, who was 
induced to apply himself to the study of his native tongue 
by the Essay on the Bohemian Language of Jungmann. 
While in Pressburg, Palacky assisted the publicist Palko- 
vich in his journal, 7'ydennik, and first made his appear- 
ance as an author with a translation of some of the poems 
of Ossian (1817), then so popular throughout Europe. 
After this he was for some time private tutor in various 
families. 
friendships with the leading Czech literati-—Jungmann, 
Presl, Dobrovsky, Hanka, and others. Dobrovsky intro- 
duced him to Count Sternberg, and he was appointed editor 
of the new Casopis Ceskeho Musea, which is still published. 
In this oceupation he continued till 1838. Count Caspar 
Sternberg and his brother were munificent patrons of the 
new Bohemian Museum, which had finally been founded 
after many efforts. The conduct of these men was the 
more remarkable that the Bohemian aristocracy had then 
become almost entirely Germanized. 

In 1829 Palacky was appointed public historiographer 
by the Bohemian states, and made several lengthened tours 
to consult documents in public libraries at Munich, Berlin, 
Dresden, Rome, and elsewhere. He then commenced 
his History of the Bohemian People, which has earned him 
the undying gratitude of his countrymen. The first 
volume appeared in German in 1836, but the work was 
carried on in the Bohemian language from 1848, and was 
concluded with the year 1526, the period when Ferdinand 
I. ascended the throne and the political independence of 
the Czechs ceased. Besides this Palaeky obtained a prize 
from the Bohemian Society of Arts for his work entitled 
Würdigung der alten böhmischen Geschichtschreiber. In the 
year 1840 he published, in conjunction with Sehafarik, 
Die ältesten Denkmäler der Böhmischen Sprache. In this 
he appears as the champion of the early Bohemian manu- 


In 1823 Palacky removed to Prague, and formed | 


scripts, the authenticity of which has been so much dis- | 


puted, adopting among others the glosses in the Mater | 


Verborum in the library at Prague, which have been proved 
to be forgeries. In the troubled year 1848 Palacky, a man 
of the student type, was forced into political life, but 
acquitted himself well. He refused to take a seat in the 
German parliainent at l'rankfort when invited to do so, on 
the ground that as a Czech he had nothing to do with Ger- 
man affairs. It was on this oecasion that he uttered the 
memorable sentiment that so essential was Austria to’ the 
interests of Europe that, if snch an empire had not existed, 
it would have been necessary to create one—words which 
were afterwards used by Jellaehich as the device on his 
flag. Before his death, however, Palacky had changed his 


opinion, and despaired of any help coming from such a | 
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souree. Thus in a series of articles which he published 
in his old age under the title Padhost, he tells us—“] 
have thought all my hfe that the right would prevail, 
and my mistake has been in believing in the good sense 
and spirit of justice of the German people.” 

So great was the influence of Palacky at this period that 
he was offered a portfolio in the ministry of Pillersdorf ; 
but in a short time the confidence placed in him by the 
Austrian Government was withdrawn, and he was regarded 
with suspicion. He soon, however, quitted politics and 
betook himself to his literary labours. His influence 
among his countrymen was now at its height. 1n 1860 he 
had the misfortune to lose his wife, whom he had 
married in 1827. In 1861 he was made a life member of 
the Austrian senate. He died in 1876, busy with litera- 
ture to the end. 

The great work of Palacky, his 7Zistory of the Bohemian 
People, is indeed à monument of conscientious labour. 
His love of truth and marvellous accuracy are conspicuous 
on every page. To enable the Bohemians to resist the 
insidious attempts at their denationalization which had 
been steadily pursued by their enemies during the 17th 
and 18th eenturies, it was necessary to bring before them 
the great past which they had been taught to forget. 
This Palacky has done, and his work has become a 
national inonument. The occupation of the last years of 
his life was the rewriting of some of the chapters, which 
had seemed to him imperfectly executed, owing to the 
want of original documents or the censorship of the 
Austrian Government, In 1815 the first part of his third 
volume appeared, dealing with the life and religious 
opinions of Huss. As the work was published, it had 
already undergone serious inutilation at the hands of the 
appointed censors, but the Bohemians saw the history of 
Huss presented to them in its true colours; and so great 
was the sensation created that a Roman Catholic publicist 
named Helfert was commissioned to write an account of 
Huss and Jerome, his disciple, with the view of counter- 
acting the effects of Palacky’s work. This book duly 
appeared at Prague in 1857. Palacky, however, must be 
considered to have triumphed in the controversy. He 
published two other polemical works on the same subject 
in German: in 1868 appeared Die Geschichte des Hussiten- 
thums und Prof. C. Höfler, and in 1871 another work 
entitled Zur Böhmischen Geschichtschreibung. Besides the 
interesting portion of his work dealing with Huss and the 
subsequent Hussite wars, Palacky appears to great advan- 
tage when dwelling upon the most prosperous periods of 
Bohemian nationality, as the reigns of Charles IV. and 
George Podébrad. No pains were spared by him in his 
researches. Dr Kalousek tells us in his interesting 
memoir that, when he visited Rome in 1837 to consult 
the library of the Vatican, he read through 45,000 docu- 
ments in ten weeks and copied 400 of them with his own 
hand. The work is a monument of erudition ; but it may 
perhaps be said to be written in a somewhat dry and frigid 
style. It has become familiar to general readers in a 
German translation. Palacky also founded an historical 
school in Bohemia, foremost among his pupils being 
Vaclav Tomek and Antonin Gindely. 

PALADIN (Lat., palatinus) literally means a courtier, 
a member of a royal household, one connected with a 
palace. The palatium of the Roman emperors on the 
Palatine Hill supplied a name for all the royal and 
imperial residences in medizval Europe, and a correspond- 
ing adjective and noun for royal officials and dependants. 
From being applied to the famous twelve peers of 
Charlemagne, the word paladin became a general term in 
romance for knights of great prowess. 


PALZEICIITITYES. Sce Icunvoroay, vol. xii. p. 685. 
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PALMOGRAPHY 


p is the study of ancient handwriting 


from surviving examples. While epigraphy (see 


Inscriptions) is the science which deals with inscriptions 
engraved on stone or metal or other enduring material as 
memorials for future e ages, pakeography takes cognizance 
of writings of a literary, economical, or legal nature, 
written generally with stile, reed, or pen, on tablets, rolls, 
or books. The boundary, however, between the two 
sciences is not always to be exactly defined. The fact 
that an inscription occurs upon a hard material in a 
fixed position does not necessarily bring it under the head 
of epigraphy. Such specimens of writing as the graffiti or 
wall-scribblings of Pompeii and ancient Rome belong as 
much to the one science as to the other; for they neither 
oceupy the position of inscriptions set up with special 
design as epigraphical monuments, nor are they the 
movable written documents with which we connect the 
idea of paleography. But sueh exeeptions only slightly 
affect the broad distinction just specified. 

The scope of this article is to trace the history of Greek 
and Latin pakeography from the earliest written docu- 
ments in those languages which have survived. In Greek 
paleography we have a subject whieh is self-contained. 
The Greek. character, in its pure form, was used for one 
language only ; but the universal study of that language 
throughout Europe, and the wide diffusion of its litera- 
ture, have been the cause of the aecumulation of Greek 
MSS. in every centre of learning. The field of Latin 
paleography is much wider, for the Roman alphabet has 
made its way into every country of western Europe, and 
the study of its various developments and changes is 
essential for a proper understanding of the character which 
we write. 

Handwriting, like every other art, has its different 
phases of growth, perfection, and deeay. A particular 
form of writing is gradually developed, then takes a 
finished or calligraphic style and becomes the hand of its 
period, then deteriorates, breaks up, and disappears, or 
only drags on an artificial existence, being meanwhile 
superseded by another style whieh, either. developed from 
the older hand or introduced independently, runs the same 
course, and, in its turn, is displaced by a younger rival. 
Thus in the history of Greek writing we see the uncial 
hand passing from early forms into the calligraphie stage, 
and then driven out by the minuseule, which again goes 
through a series of important changes. In Latin, the 
capital and uncial hands give place to the smaller 
character; and this, after running its course, deteriorates 
and is superseded almost universally by the modern Italian 
hand dating from the Renaissance. 

caring in mind these natural changes, it is evident 
that a style of writing, onee developed, is best at the 
period when it 1s in general use, and that the oldest 
examples of that period are the simplest, in which vigour 
and naturalness of handwriting are predominant. On 
the other hand, the fine exeeution of a MS. after the best 
period of the style has passed cannot conceal deteriora- 
tion. The imitative nature of the calligraphy is detected 
both by the general impression on the eye and by 


uncertainty and inconsistencies in the forms of letters. . 


It is from a failure to kcep in mind the natural laws of 
development and change that early dates, to which they 
have no title, have been given to imitative MSS. ; and on 
the other hand, even very ancient examples have been 
post-dated in an incredible inanner. 

Down to the time of the introduction of printing, 


writing ran in two lines—the set book-hand and the 
cursive. MSS. written in the set book-hand filled the 
place now occupied by printed books, the writing being 
regular, the lines kept even by ruling, and the pages 
provided with regular margins. Cursive writing, in 
which the letters employed were fundamentally the same 
as in the set hand, was necessary for the ordinary business 
of life. The set book-hand disappeared before the print- 
ing press; cursive writing necessarily remains. 

Materials.—Before passing to the diseussion of Greek 
and Latin handwriting, the materials employed and the 
forms which they took may be briefly noticed. The 
various works on paleography enumerate the different 
substanees which have been put in requisition to receive 
writing. Metals, such as gold, bronze, lead, tin, have 
been used; leaden plates, for example, in addition to 
those which have been found buried with the dead and 
bearing inseriptions of various kinds, were also used 
in the Venetian states down to the l4th or 15th eentury 
as a material on which to inseribe historical and diplo- 
matic records. The aneient Assyrians recorded their 
history on sun-dried or fire-burnt bricks; and inseribed 
potsherds or ostraka have been gathered in hundreds in 
the sands of Egypt. Such hard materials as these, 
however, would have no extensive use where more pliant 
and convenient substanees, such as animal skin or vegetable 
growths, could be had. We have therefore practically to 
confine our attention to such materials as papyrus, vellum, 
and paper, the use of whieh became so universally estab- 
lished. But midway between the hard and soft substances, 
and partaking of the nature of both, stand the waxen 
tablets made of wood coated with wax, on which the 
writing was scratched with the point of the stilus or 
graphium. These tablets were called by the Greeks 8éAros, 
deAtiov or OeAr(Otov, wruKtiov Or zrvkriov, zíva£, makis, &e., 
and in Latin tubule or tabelle, or cere ; and two or more, 
put together and conneeted with rings or other fastenings 
which served as hinges, formed a caudex or coder. A 
codex of two leaves was called d/6vpor or dirrvyxa, diptycha ; 
of three, rpirrvya, triptycha ; and so on. From the early 
specimens which have survived, and which will be 
examined below, the tr7ptycha appear to have been most 
commonly used. The tablets served for the ordinary 
affairs of life, for accounts, letters, drafts, school exercises, 
&c. The various references to them by classical writers 
need not be here repeated; but their survival to a late 
time should be noted. St Augustine refers to his tablets, 
and St Hilary of Arles also mentions their use for the 
purpose of correspondence; and there remains the record 
of a letter written Zn tabella as late as 1148 A.D. (Watten- 
bach, Schrirtwesen, 2d ed., p. 46). They were very 
commonly used through the Middle Ages in all the west of 
Europe. Speeimens inscribed with money accounts of the 
13th and 14th centuries have survived in France; and 
similar documents of the 14th and 15th centuries are to 
to be found in several of the munieipal archives of 
Germany. Reference to their use in England occurs in 
literature; and specimens of the l4th or 15th century 
have been dug up in Ireland. Similarly in Italy their 
use is both recorded and proved by actual examples of the 
13th or 14th century. With the beginning of the 16th 
century their general employment seems to have come to 
an end; but a few survivals of this custom of writing on 
wax have lingered on to modern times. It is said that 
sales in the fish-market of Itouen are still noted down on 
this material. 
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Among the homans ivory was sometimes substituted 
for wood in the waxen tablets, as appears from passages 
in classical authors. The large consular diptychs are 
examples of the custom. The rich carvings with which 
these were embellished have seeured their preservation 
in several instances; and they were often kept in the 
churches in the Middle Ages and inseribed with lists of 
bishops or abbots and benefactors. . 

The employment of Papyrus (q.7.) as an ordinary writing 
material in ancient Egypt, and, exported from thence, in 
Greece and Italy, is well known. The most ancient 
examples of Greek writing which will have to engage our 
attention are those which are found in the papyrus rolls 
of Egypt of the 2d century B.c, Though superseded in 
course of time by vellum, this material continued to be 
used by Greek scribes down to the 9th century. The 
earliest Latin writing on papyrus is contained in some 
fragments recovered at Herculaneum. Dating from the 
Sth to the 10th century are the papyrus deeds of Ravenna; 
and papal documents on the same substanee extend from 
the 8th to the IIth century, Papyrus was also used for 
documents in France under the Merovingian kings. It 
was also made up into books, for the reception of literary 
works, in which form it was sometimes strengthened by 
the addition of vellum leaves which encased the quires ; 
and, as far as can be ascertained from extant remains, it 
was used thus in Italy and France down to the lOth 
century. 

Skins of animals have doubtless served as a writing 
material from the very earliest period of the use of letters. 
Instances of the use of leather in western Asia are 
recorded by ancient writers; and from Herodotus we 
learn that the Ionians applied to the later-imported 
papyrus the name àd$6épa, by which they already desig- 
nated their writing material of leather. The Jews also 
have retained the ancient Eastern custom, and still in- 
scribe the law upon leathern rolls. The use of parch- 
ment (zepyapnvy, chartu pergamena) may be considered a 
revival of the ancient use of skins, now prepared by a new 
method attributed to Eumenes IL, king of Pergamum 
(197-158 5c.) who was opposed by the jealousy of the 
Ptolemies in his endeavours to establish a library in his 
capital. They forbade the export of papyrus, and so 
compelled hin to revert to the ancient custom. The 
new material was prepared in such a way as to be fit to 
receive writing on both sides, and could thus be conveni- 
ently made up into book-form, the cwparov. The ancient 
name dtpGépue (Lat., membrane) was also transferred to 
the new invention. By common consent the name of 
parchment has in modern times given place to that of 
vellum, a term properly applicable only to calf-skin, but 
now generally used to describe a medieval skin-book of 
any kind. Parchment is a title now usually reserved for 
the hard sheep-skin or other skin material on which law- 
deeds are engrossed. 

Purple-stained vellum was used by the Romans for 
wrappers for their papyrus rolls. In the 3d century it is 
recorded that entire volumes were made of this ornamen- 
tal substance and written in gold or silver; and it was 
against luxury of this kind that St Jerome directed his 
often-quoted words in his preface to the book of Job. 
Examples of such costly MSS. of the 6th century have 
survived to the present day, as the Codex Argenteus of the 
Gothic Gospels at Upsala, the fragments of the illustrated 
Genesis at Vienna, the leaves of the purple Gospels in the 
Cottonian Library and elsewhere, the Codex Rossanensis, 
lately discovered, and some others. Some richly stained 
leaves of the 8th century remain in the Canterbury 
Gospels (Royal MS., 1 E. vi.) in the British Museum. On 
the Continent the great impctus given to the production of 
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! splendid MSS. under the rule of Charlemagne revived the 


art of staining; and several fine examples of it exist in 
MSS. of the sth, 9th, and 10th centuries. At a later 
period, when the art was forgotten, the surface only of the 
vellum was painted in imitation of the older staining which 
soaked into the substance of the skin. Other colours 
besides purple were sometimes employed, partieularly in 
the period of the Renaissance, to paint or stain vellum; but 
MSs. so treated are rather to be regarded as curiosities 
produced by the caprice of the moment. 

Cotton paper (chartu bombycina) is said to have been 
known to the Chinese at a remote period, and to have 
passed into use among the Arabs early in the 8th century. 
It was imported into Constantinople, and was used for 
Greek MSS. in the 13th century. In Italy and the West 
it never made much way. Rag paper came into general 
use in Europe in the 14th century, and gradually displaced 
vellum. In the 15th century MSS. of vellum and paper 
mixed were comnion. See PAPER. 

With regard to the forms in which writing material was 
made up, the waxen tablets have already been referred to, 
and will be more minutely described below. Ancient 
papyri usually appear in the form of rolls; vellum was 
made up into books. The roll (kvAudpos, volumen ; later, 
eitAntaptor, eiAnrov, éSeiAnua, rotulus) was the ordinary form 
of written documents known to the ancients. When a 
work was contained in several rolls, a single roll was 
called Sipos, BuBA£ov, volumen, charta; later, Tonos. From 
the cireunistance of the Bible filling many rolls it acquired 
such titles as pundectes and bibliotheca, the latter of which 
remained in use down to the l4th century. The title of 
the work was written at the end of the roll; and at the 
same place was recorded the number of columns and lines, 
ottxot, Which it contained—probably for the purpose of 
estimating the price. To roll and unroll was eiAetv and 
eSerretv, plicare and explicare ; the work unrolled and read 
to the end was the /iber explicitus. Hence comes the com- 
mon explicit written at the end of a work ; and, from the 
analogy of incipit. liber in titles, the word was afterwards 
taken for a verb, and appears in such phrases as ezplicit 
liber, explicit, expliceat, &c. 

The book-form was adopted from the waxen tablets, and 
the name caudex or codex was also taken over. It has 
been inferred, from the terms in which Martial speaks of 
vellum books, that they were articles of luxury at Rome; 
and, although no examples have survived from classical 
times, and none were found in the ruins of. Herculaneuim, 
the sumptuousness of the earliest extant volumes supports 
this view. The shape in which they are made up during 
the early centuries of the Middle Ages is the broad quarto. 

The quires or gatherings of which the book was formed 
generally consisted, in the earliest examples, of four sheets 
folded to make eight leaves (rerpás or rerpáóvov, quaternio), 
although occasionally quinterns, or quires of five sheets 
(ten leaves), were adopted. Sexterns, or quires of six 
sheets (twelve leaves), came into use at a later period. The 
quire-mark, or “signature,” was usually written at the 
foot of the last page, but in some early instances (e.y., the 
Codex Alexandrinus) it appears at the head of the first 
page. The numbering of the separate leaves in a quire, in 
the fashion followed by early printers, came in in the 1 4th 
century. Catch-words to connect the quires date baek to 
the I2th century. 

No exact system was followed in ruling the lines and 
in arranging the sheets when ruled. In the case of 
papyri it was enough to mark with the pencil the vertical 
marginal lines to bound the text ; the grain of the papyrus 
was a suflicient guide for the lines of writing. With the 
firmer material of vellum it became necessary to rule lines 
to keep the writing even. These lines were at first drawn 
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with a hard point, almost invariably on the hair (or outer) 
side of the skin, and strongly enough to be in relief on the 
flesh (or inner) side. Marginal lines were drawn to bound 
the text laterally ; but the ruled lines which guided the 
writing were not infrequently drawn right across the 
sheet. Each sheet should be ruled separately ; but two or 
more sheets were often laid and ruled together, the lines 
being drawn with so much force that the lower sheets also 
received the impressions. In rare instances lines are found 
ruled on both sides of the leaf, as in some parts of the 
Codex Alexandrinus. In this same MS. and in other 
early eodices the ruling was not always drawn for every 
line of writing, but was occasionally spaced so that the 
writing ran between the ruled lines as well as on them. 
In making up the quires, care was generally taken to lay 
the sheets in such a way that hair-side faced hair-side, and 
flesh-side faeed flesh-side ; so that, when the book was 
opened, the two pages before the reader had the same 
appearance, either the yellow tinge of the hair-side, or the 
fresh whiteness of the flesh-side. In Greek MSS. the 
arrangement of the sheets was afterwards reduced to a 
system: the first sheet was laid with the flesh-side down- 
wards, so that that side began the quire; yct in so early 
an example as the Codex Alexandrinus the first. page of à 
quire is the hair-side. In Latin MSS. also the hair-side 
appears generally to have formed the first page. Ruling 
with the plummet or lead-point came into ordinary use in 
the 12th eentury; red and violet inks were used for orna- 
mental ruling in the 15th century. The lines were evenly 
spaced by means of prickings in the margins; in some 
early MSS. these prickings run down the middle of the page. 

Inks of various colours were employed from carly times. 
Red is found in initial lines, titles, and colophons in the 
earliest vellum MSS. For purposes of contrast it was 
also used in glosses, as in the Lindisfarne Gospels and in 
the Durham Ritual In the Carlovingian period entire 
volumes were occasionally written with this ink. Other 
coloured inks—green, violet, and yellow—are also found at 
an early date. Writing in gold and silver was inscribed on 
purple vellum in ancient MSS., as has been noted above; 
under Charlemagne it again came into fashion. Gold was 
then applied to the writing of ordinary vellum MSS. It 
was also introduced into English MSS. in the 10th 
century. 

With regard to writing implements, it will be here 
enough to note that for writing on waxen tablets the pointed 
stilus or graphium was used; that the reed (káAapos, 
calamus or canna) was adapted for both papyrus and 
vellum, and that in Italy at least it appears to have been 
used as late as the 15th century; and that the quill pen 
can be traced back to the 6th century of our era. 


GREEK WRITING. 


The period which has to be traversed in following the 
history of Greek palwography begins with the 2d eentury 
B.C. and ends at the close of the 15th century. For all 
this long period the subject is illustrated by a fair amount 
of material, more or less connected in chronological 
sequence. Greek writing in MSS., as far as we know it 
from extant remains, passed through two courses,—that of 
the uncial or large letter, and that of the minuscule or 
small letter. The period of the uncial runs from the date 
of the earliest specimens on papyrus to the 9th century, 
that of the minuscule from the 9th century to the inven- 
tion of printing. An established form of writing, however, 
cannot, any more than any other human habit, be suddenly 
abandoned for a new one; and we are therefore prepared 
to find the uncial character continue to be used after the 
first introduction of the smaller hand. It did in fact sur- 


vive for special purposes for some three centuries after 1t 
had eeased to be the common form of book-writing. 
Inversely, no fully developed handwriting suddenly 
springs into existence ; and we therefore look for the first 
beginnings of the minuscule hand in documents of far 
higher antiquity than those of the 9th century. 

Uncial.—The term uncial has been borrowed from the 
nomenclature of Latin paleography! and applied to Greek 
writing of the larger type to distinguish it from the minus- 
cule or smaller character. In Latin majuscule writing 
there exist both capitals and uncials, each class distinct. 
In Greek MSS. pure capital letter-writing was never 
employed (except occasionally for ornamental titles at a 
late time). As distinguished from the square capitals of 
inscriptions, the uncial writing has certain rounded letters, 
às €, C, W, modifications in others, and some extending 
above or below the line. 

Uncial Greek writing in early times is found in two 
forms,—the set and the cursive. In examining the set or, 
as it may be termed, the literary hand, we find that regard 
must be had to the material on which it was written. For 
the material has always had more or less influence on the 
character of the writing. To the substitution of a soft 
surface for a hard one, of the pen for the graving tool, we 
undoubtedly owe the rounded forms of the uncial letters. 
The square-formed capitals were more easily cut on stone 
or metal; the round letters more readily traced on skin 
or wax or papyrus with stile reed, or pen. Again, the 
earliest specimens of Greek uncials are found on papyrus ; 
and this delicate and brittle material naturally required a 
light style of penmanship. When the firmer material of 
vellum came into use, there followed a change in the style 
of writing, which assumed the calligraphic form, which will 
be considered in its place. 

The earliest examples of Greek uncial writing are on 
papyrus, and have been discovered in Egypt and in the 
ruins of Herculaneum. When we turn to the literary 
remains with the view of following the course of the set 
hand, a difficulty arises at the outset; for in some of the 
most ancient specimens (and notably the Etóófov rexvý 
referred to below) there is a fluctuation between sct and 
cursive writing which makes it no easy matter to decide 
how they should be classed. In the same way, when we 
come to consider the first examples of cursive hand, we 
shall find much in them which might be termed a set cast 
of writing. In fact, in the period when these ancient 
examples were produced, the formal and cursive styles were 
not so distinctive as they afterwards became. For our 
present purpose we may class the literary works in this 
doubtful style of writing under the book-hand, and place 
the documents among the specimens of cursive. 

With regard to the different dates to be assigned to 
these early relies, those which have been recovered from 
Herculaneum have a limit, after which they cannot have 
been written, in the year of the destruction of the city, 
79 A.D. But how far before that date they may be set 
it is hazardous to conjecture, although the greater number 
probably fall within the Ist century of our era. In the 
case of most of the Egyptian papyri there is no such limit 
either way. In some instances, however, literary remains 
have been found in company with deeds bearing an actual 
date, and in two of them the documents are written on 
the backs of the literary papyri. The work on astronomy 
entitled Ei8ó$ov rexv$, among the papyri of the Louvre 
(V. et Extr., pls. i.--x.), is endorsed with deeds of 165 and 


1 St Jerome's often-quoted words, “uncialibus, ut vnlgo aiunt, 
litteris," in his preface to the book of Job, have never been explained. 
Of the character referred to as “uncial” there is no doubt, but the 
derivation of the term is unknown. 

? Notices et Extraits des Manuserits, vol. xviii., Paris, 1865. 
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164 B.c., and may consequently be at least as old as the | 


first half of the 2d century nc. The writing of the text 


of this MS., as has been already noticed, is of a rather | 


cursive character. But the fragments of a work on 
dialecties in the same collection (V. et Extr., pl. xi.), which 
is endorsed with a deed of 160 3B.c., is written in set 
uncials of a perfectly simple style, formed with fine and 
even strokes. The columns of writing lean out of the per- 
pendicular, to the right, a peculiarity which is seen again 
in the orations of Hyperides (below). So far as one may 
venture to take this specimen asa standard whereby to 
judge of the age of others,'a simple and fine and light 
stroke, without exaggeration of forms in the letters, and 
unrestraint in the flow of the writing scem to be the chief 
characteristics of this class of hand in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era. And these 
characteristies are generally to be observed in all docu- 
ments which there is reason to assign to this period. 

Not inconsiderable fragments of the Ziad dating from 
the pre-Christian period have also come down to us. 
First in importance stands the fragmentary papyrus of bk. 
xviii., found in a tomb near Monfalat in 1849—50. 
be confidently dated as early as the Ist century B.c. The 
text is written in slender uncials, formed with regularity 
and generally upright, the inclination, if any, being to the 
left. This tendency to incline the letters back is a mark 
of age which repeats itself in the earliest forms of the set 
minuscule hand. Breathings and accents and various cor- 
rections have been added by a later hand in this papyrus, 
which is now in the British Museum (Cat. Anc. MSS., i. 
pl 1)! Another papyrus of a portion of the Ziad, on 


It may | 


the back of which is a work of Tryphon, the grammarian, | 


was found at the same time, but remains in private hands. 
Among the papyri of the Louvre are also some fragments 
of the Ziad, viz, of bk. xiii. (V. et Extr., pl. xii.) and of 
bks. vi. and xviii. (pl. xlix.), all of a date previous to the 
Christian era. The fragment of bk. vi. is of particular 
interest as being written in a hand which is much more 
set and formal than is generally found in papyri, in rather 
narrowed letters, among which the normal form of capital 
A appears In the other fragments are seen here and 
there accents and breathings which from all accounts are 
ancient, although not to be taken as the work of the first 
hand. Not being applied systematically, they are probably 
added by some teacher for instruction on particular points. 
But the Homerie papyrus which has hitherto had the 
widest reputation is that which bears the name of its 
former owner, Dankes, who bought it at Elephantine in 


1821. It contains the greater part of the last book of the 
Iliad. The writing, however, differs very essentially from 


that of the other Homerie fragments just noticed. It is 
less free, and wants the spirit and precision of the others, 
and in the form of letters it approaches more nearly to the 
cast of those in the early MSS. on vellum. For these 
reasons it seems better to date this papyrus after the time 
of our Lord, perhaps even in the 2d century. 

A fragment of papyrus containing a copy in duplicate 
of some lines supposed to be taken from the Temenides of 
Euripides, together with a few lines from the Medea and 
some extracts from other works, has been lately published 
(H. Weil, Un Papyrus inédit de la bibl. de M. A. Firmin- 
Didot, Paris, 1879). The writing is in set uncials earlier 
than the year 161 p.c, a document of that date having 
been added. 

But the most important discovery hitherto made among 
the papyri from Egypt is that of four of the orations of 
the Athenian orator Iyperides, all of which are now in 
the British Museum. The papyrus containing the orations 


| Catalogue of Ancient MSS. in the British Museum— Pert. L, 
Greek, 1881. 
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for Lycophron and Euxenippus is in unusually good pre- 
servation, being 11 feet in length and having forty-nine 
columns of writing. Other portions of the same roll are 
extant, containing fragments of a third oration against 
Demosthenes. The writing is particularly elegant, and is 
evidently by a skilled penman, considerable play being 
exhibited in the formation of the letters, which, while 
still set uncials, are often linked together without raising 
the pen. The columns of writing incline to the right. 
There ean be no hesitation in plaeing this papyrus as far 
back at least as the Ist century B.c. (see editions of 
Professor Babington, 1853; Cut. Anc. MSS., pls. 2, 3; 
Pal. Soc.,? pl. 126). Of much later date, however, is the 
papyrus containing the funeral oration on Leosthenes, 
323 r.c The writing differs entirely from that of the 
other orations, being in eoarsely-formed uncials, sometimes 
wide apart and in other places cramped together ; and the 
forms of the letters are irregular. This irregularity is not 
the rough and hasty character of writing of an early age, 
such as that of the Eióófov reyvý, where, in spite of the 
want of regularity, it is evident that the seribe is writing 
a natural and practised hand. Here we have rather the 
ill-formed character bred of want of skill and familiarity 
with the style of writing. On the back is a horoscope, 
which has been shown to be that of a person born in 95 
A.D. It was at one time assumed that this was an addition 
written after the oration had been inseribed on the other 
face of the papyrus. But from the evidence of the 
material itself the contrary appears to be the fact; and 
we may accordingly accept the theory that, as no work 
intended for sale would have been so written, the text of the 
oration probably represents a student's exercise,—a view 
which is also supported by the numerous faults in ortho- 
graphy. This specimen of writing, then, may be assigned 
to the 2d century of our era. 

Lastly, among the discoveries in Egypt in Greck litera- 
ture is the fragment of writings of the poet Aleman, now 
in the Louvre, which, however, appears to be not older 
than the Ist century B.C., the hand being light and rather 
sloping, and inclining in places to cursive forms. It is of 
interest as having scholia ina smaller hand, and a few 
accents and breathings added probably, as in the case of 
the fragment of Homer quoted above, by a teacher for the 
purpose of demonstration (V. et Extr., pl. 1). It may be 
also added that some early documents are extant written 
in a set hand (e.g, N. et Extr., pl. xvii., Nos. 12, 13). 

Turning to the remains discovered at Herculaneum, it 
is to be regretted that there exist hardly any sufficiently 
trustworthy facsimiles. The so-called facsimiles engraved 
in the Merculanensia Volumina are of no paleographical 
value. They are mere lifeless representations, and only 
show us that the texts of the different papyri.are usually 
written in neatly-formed and regularly-spaced uncials. 
The character is better shown in two autotypes (Pal. 
Soe., pls. 151, 152) from the works of Philodemus and 
Metrodorus, although the blackening of the material by 
the aetion of the heated ashes threw great difficulty in the 
way of getting satisfactory reproductions by photography. 
In the first of these specimens the writing is very beauti- 
fully formed and evenly spaced, in the second it is rougher. 
But it is well to remember, when we have facsimiles from 
the Hereulaneum papyri before us, that in many cases the 
material will have shrunk under the heat of the destroying 


| shower, and that the writing, as we see it, may be much 


smaller than it was originally, and so have a more delicate 
appearance than when first written. 

Very few waxen tablets inscribed with Greek uncial 
writing have survived. Two of them found at Memphis 
are preserved in the British Museum, and on one of them 


2 Palwographical Society, Facsimiles, 1873-83. 
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are traced some verses in large roughly-formed letters, the 
date of which can only be conjectured to fall in the 1st 
century (Verhandl. d. Philologen- Versamml. zu. Würzburg, 
1869, p. 244). Another set of five tablets is in the 
Cabinet des Médailles at Paris, containing scribbled 
alphabets, and a contractor’s accounts in a later and more 
current hand (Rev. Archéol., viii. p. 461). A tablet from 
which the wax has worn, and which is inscribed with ink 
upon the wood, in characters of the 4th century, as is 
thought, is described in Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit, 2d ser., 
vol. x. 

With the introduction of vellum as a writing material, 
the uncial characters entered on a new phase. As already 
observed, the firmer and smoother ground offered by the 
surface of the vellum to the pen of the scribe would lead 
to a more exact and firmer style in the writing. The light 
touch and delicate forms so characteristic of calligraphy 
on papyrus gave place to a rounder and stronger hand, in 
which the contrast of fine hair-lines and thickened down- 
strokes adds so conspicuously to the beauty of the writing 
of early MSS. on vellum. Of such MSS., however, none 
have survived which are attributed to a higher antiquity 
than the 4th century. And here it may be remarked, with 
respect to the attribution to particular periods of these 
early examples, that we are not altogether on firm ground. 
Internal evidence, such, for example, as the presence of the 
Eusebian Canons in a MS. of the Gospel, assists us in fixing 
à limit of age, but when there is no such support the 
dating of these early MSS. must be more or less con- 
jectural. It is not till the beginning of the 6th century 
that we meet with a MS. which can be approximately 
dated; and, taking this as a standard of comparison, we 
are enabled to distinguish those which undoubtedly have 
the appearance of greater age and to arrange them in some 
sort of chronological order. But these codices are too few 
in number to afford material in sufficient quantity for 
training the eye by familiarity with a variety of hands of 
any one period—the only method which can give entirely 
trustworthy results. 

The earliest examples of vellum uncial MSS. are the 
three famous codices of the Bible. Of these, the most 
ancient, the Codex Vaticanus, is probably of the 4th 
century. The writing must, in its original condition, have 
been very perfect asa specimen of penmanship; but nearly 
the whole of the text has been traced over by a later hand, 
perhaps in the 10th or 11th century, and only such words 
or letters as were rejected as readings have been left 
untouched. Written in triple columns, in letters of 
uniform size, without enlarged initial letters to mark even 
the beginnings of books, the MS. has all the simplicity 
of extreme antiquity (Pal. Soc, pl 104) The Codex 
Sinaiticus (Pal. Soe., pl. 105) has also the same marks of 
age, and is judged by its discoverer, Tischendorf, to be 
even more ancient than the Vatican MS. In this, how- 
ever, a comparison of the writing of the two MSS. leads to 
the conclusion that he was wrong. The writing of the 
Codex Sinaiticus is not so pure as that of the other MS., 
and, if that is a criterion of age, the Vatican MS. holds 
the first place. In one particular the Codex Sinaiticus 
has been thought to approach in form to its possible 
archetype on papyrus. It is written with four columns 
toa page, the open book thus presenting eight columns 
in sequence, and recalling the long line of columns on 
an unfolded roll The Codex Alexandrinus is placed 
in the middle of the 5th century. Here we have an 


advance on the style of the other two codices. The MS. | 
is written in double columns only, and enlarged letters 


stand at the beginning of paragraphs. But yet the writing 
is generally more elegant than that of the Codex 
Sinaitieus. Examining these MSS. with a view to ascer- 


tain the rules which guided the scribes in their work, we 
find simplicity and regularity the leading features; the 
round letters formed in symmetrical curves; € and C, &c., 
finishing off in a hair-line sometimes thickened.at the end 
into a dot; horizontal strokes fine, those of €, H, and O 
being either in the middle or high in the letter; the base 
of A and the cross-stroke of II also fine, and, as a rule, 
kept within the limits of the letters and not projecting 
beyond. Here also may be noticed the occurrence in the 
Codex Alexandrinus of Coptic forms of letters (e.g. 4, 4, 
alpha and mu) in the titles of books, &c., confirmatory of 
the tradition of the Egyptian origin of the MS. 


TEKNANCOYTTE| rrrTóoóv;; 
TTACE NAAHOEIA ISK LOWCe NT 
An NGAABOMENSTTOTOYT pe 


Greek Uncial (Cod. Alex.), 5th century. 


(Texvwy aov wepimatouy 
Tas ev GAnGera Kabws evTo 
Anv eAaBouey aro rov m[ar]p[o]s. —2 John 4.) 


In the 5th century also falls the illustrated Homer of 
the Ambrosian Library, sadly mutilated. Some fifty frag- 
ments remain, cut out for the sake of the pictures which 
they contain; and all the text that is preserved is that 
which happened to be on the backs of these pictures. 
Here the writing shows differences from that of the three 
codices just noticed, being taller ; and, to instance particu- 
lar letters, the eross-stroke of € is abnormally low down, and 
the shape of A and P (the latter not produced below the 
line) and the large bows of B are also points of difference. 
It has been suggested that the MS. was written in the 
south of Italy by a Latin scribe (Pal. Soc., pls. 39, 40, 50, 
51). 

To the 5th century may also belong the palimpsest MS. 
of the Bible, known from the upper text as the Codex 
Ephraemi, at Paris (ed. Tischendorf, 1845), and the 
Octateuch, whose extant leaves are divided between Paris, 
Leyden, and St Petersburg—both of which MSS. are prob- 
ably of Egyptian origin. Of the end of the 5th or 
beginning of the 6th century is the illustrated Genesis 
of the Cottonian Library, now unfortunately reduced to 
fragments by fire, butonce the finest example of its kind 
(Cat. Anc. MSS., i. pl. 8. And to about the same time 
belong the Dio Cassius of the Vatican (Silvestre, pl. 60) 
and the Pentateuch of the Bibliothèque Nationale (Id. 
pl, 61). 

In the writing of uncial MSS. of the 6th century there 
is a marked degeneration. The letters, though still round, 
are generally of a larger character, more heavily formed, 
and not so compactly written as in the preceding century. 


| Horizontal strokes (e.g., in A, II, T) are lengthened and 


finished off with heavy points or finials. The earliest ex- 
ample of this period which has to be noticed is the Dios- 
corides of Vienna, which is of particular value for the study 
of the palweography of early vellum MSS. Itis the earliest 
example to which an approximate date can be given. 
There is good evidence to show that it was written carly 
in the 6th century for Juliana Anicia, daughter of Flavius 
Anicius Olybrius, emperor of the West in 472. Here we 
already notice the characteristics of uncial writing of the 
6th century, to which reference has been made. To this 
century also belong the palimpsest Homer under a Syriac 
text, in the British Museum (Cat. Ane. MSS., i. pl. 9); its 
companion volume, used by the same Syrian scribe, in 
which are fragments of St Luke's Gospel (Zóid., pl. 10) : 
the Dublin palimpsest fragments of St Matthew and Isaiah 
(T. K. Abbot, Par Palimpsest. Dubl.), written in Egypt; 
the fragments of the Pauline epistles from Mount Athos, 
some of which are at Paris and others at Moscow (Silvestre, 
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pls. 63, 64; Sabas, pl. A), of which, however, the writing | of the letters is good, and conveys the impression that the 


has been disfigured by retracing at a later period; the 
Gospels written in silver and gold on purple vellum, whose 
leaves are scattered in London (Cott. MS., Titus C. xv.), 
Rome, Vienna, and its native home, Patmos; the frag- 
mentary Eusebian Canons written on gilt vellum and 
highly ornamented, the sole remains of some sumptuous 
volume (Cat. dne. MSS., i. pl. 11) ; the Coislin Octateuch 
(Silvestre, pl. 65); the Genesis of Vienna, one of the very 
few early illustrated MSS. which have survived (Pal. Soc., 
pl. 178). Tischendorf has given facsimiles of others, but 
too insufficiently for the critical study of paleography. 

Reference may here be made to certain early bilingual 
Grieco-Latin uncial MSS., written in the 6th and 7th 
centuries, which, however, have rather to bestudied apart, 
or in connexion with Latin paleography ; for the Greek 
letters of these MSS. run more or less upon the lines of 
the Latin forms. The best-known of these examples are 
the Codex Bez: of the New Testament, at Cambridge (Pal. 
Soc., pls. 14, 15),and the Codex Claromontanus of the 
Pauline epistles, at Paris (Pal. Soc., pls. 63, 64), attributed 
to the 6th century; and the Laudian MS. of the Acts of 
the Apostles (Pul. Soc., pl. 80) of the 7th century. To 
these may be added the Harleian glossary (Cat. Anc. JESS., 
i. pl. 13), also of the Tth century. 

An offshoot of early Greek uneial writing on vellum is 
seen in the Mceso-Gothie alphabet which Ulfilas constructed 
for the use of his countrymen, in the 4th century, mainly 
from the Greek letters. Of the few extant remains of 
Gothic MSS. the oldest and most perfeet is the Codex 


(Pal. Soc, pl 118), written in characters which com- 
pare with purely written Greek MSS. of the same 
period. Other Gothic fragments appear in the sloping 
uncial hand seen in Greek MSS. of the 7th and following 
centuries. 

About the year 600 Greek uncial writing passes into a 
new stage.. We leave the period of the round and enter on 
that of the oval character. 
of being symmetrically formed on the lines of a circle, are 
made oval ; and other letters are laterally compressed into 
a narrow shape. In the 7th century also the writing 
begins to slope to the right, and accents are introduced 
and afterwards systematically applied. This slanting style 
of uncials continued in use through the 8th and 9th. een- 
turies, becoming heavier as time goes on. In this class 
of writing there is again the same dearth of dated MSS. 
as in the round uncial, to serve as standards for the assign- 
ment of dates. We have to reach the 9th century before 
finding a single dated MS. in this kind of writing. It is 
true that sloping Greek uncial writing is found in a few 
scattered notes and glosses in Syriae MSS. which bear 
actual dates in the 7th century, and they are so far useful 
as showing that this hand was firmly established at that 
time; but they do not afford sufficient material in quan- 
tity to be of really practical use for comparison (see the 
tables of alphabets in Gardthausen’s Griech. Paléog.). Of 
more value are a few palimpsest fragments of the Elements 
of Euclid and of Gospel Lectionaries which occur also in 
the Syriac collection in the British Museum, and are 
written in the 7th and 8th centuries. "There is also in the 
Vatican a MS. (Reg. 886) of the Theodosian code, which 
can be assigned with fair aceuracy to the close of the 7th 
century (Gardth., Gr. Pal, p. 158), which, however, 
being calligraphically written, retains some of the earlier 
rounder forms. This MS. may be taken asan example of 
transitional style. In the fragment of a mathematical 
treatise from Bobio, forming part of a MS. rewritten in 
the 8th century and assignable to the previous century, 
the slanting writing is fully developed. The formation 


! 


| 
i 


| (Wattenb., Script. Gr. Specim., tab. 10). 
Argenteus of the Gospels, at Upsala, of the 6th century | s em o 


scribe was writing a hand quite natural to him. 


[Tp TM PAN TeTep E 4 CX HK 
UE TIM ETEWPONEYNEP ES Tote 


Greek Uncial (Mathemat. Treatise), 7th century. 
(xpwt[or] u[ev] y[ep] vavr[os] crepeov oxnularos] 
pos T. METEWPOY EVXEpEdTEp—:) 

It should be also notiecd that in this MS.—a secular one 
—there are numerous abbreviations (Wattenbach, Script. 
Gr. Specim., tab. 8). An important document of this 
time is also ihe fragment of papyrus in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, which bears the signatures of bishops 
and others to the Acts of the council of Constantinople of 
680. Some of the signatures are in slanting uncials (Wat- 
tenb., Script. Gr. Specim., tabb. 12, 13; Gardth., Gr. PaL, 
tab. 1). Of the 8th century is the collection of hymns 
(Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 26113) written without breathings 
or aceents (Cat. Anc. MSS, 1 pl. 14). To the same cen- 
tury belongs the Codex Marcianus, the Venetian MS. of 
the Old Testament, which is marked with breathings and 
accents. The plate reproduced from this MS. (Wattenb., 
Script. Gr. Specim., tab. 9) contains in the second column 
a few lines written in round uncials, but in such a laboured 
style that nothing could more clearly prove the discontinu- 
ance of that form of writing as an ordinary hand. In the 
middle of the 9th century at length we find a MS. with a 
date in the Psalter of Bishop Uspensky of the year 362 
A little later in 
date is the MS. of Gregory of Nazianzus, written between 


(867 and 886 (Silvestre, pl, 71); and at the end of the 
| 9th or beginning of the 10th century stands a lectionary 


in the Harleian collection (Cat. Anc. MSS., i pl 17). 
Dut by this time minuseule writing was well estab- 
lished, and the use of the more inconvenient uncial was 
henceforth confined to church-serviee books. Owing to 


: | this limitation uncial writing now underwent a further 
The letters €, O, O, C, instead | 


calligraphic change. As the 10th century advances the 
sloping characters by degrees become more upright, and 
with this resumption of their old position they begin in the 
next century to east off the compressed formation and 
again become rounder. All this is simply the result of 
calligraphic imitation. Service-books have always been 
the MSS. in particular on which finely-formed writing has 
been lavished ; and it was but natural that, when a style 
of writing fell into general disuse, its continuance, where 
it did continue, should become more and more traditional, 
and a work of copying rather than of writing. In tlic 
10th century there are a few examples bearing dates. 
Facsimiles from two of them, the Curzon Lectionary of 
980 and the Harleian Lectionary of 995, have been printed 
(Pal. Soc., pls. 154, 26, 27). The Bodleian commentary on 
the Psalter (D. 4, 1) is likewise of great palwographic 
value, being written partly in uncials and partly in minus- 
cules of the middle of the 10th century (Gardth., Gr. Pal., 
p. 159, tab. 2, eol. 4). This late form of uncial writing 
appears to have lasted to about tlie middle of the 12th 
century. From it was formed the Slavonic writing im 
use at the present day. 

Under the head of late uncial writing must be classed 
a few bilingual Greco-Latin MSS. which have survived, 
written in a bastard kind of uncial in the west of Europe. 
This writing follows, wherever the shapes of the letters 
permit, the formation of corresponding Latin characters, — 
the purely Greek forms being imitated in a clumsy 
fashion. Such MSS. are the Codex Augiensis of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of the end of the 9th century (Pal 


| Scripture Greece Specimina, Berlin, 1883. 
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Soc., pl. 127), and the Psalter of St Nicholas of Cusa (pl. 
128) and the Codex Sangallensis and Boernerianus of the 
10th century (pl. 179). The same imitative characters are 
used in quotations of Greek words in Latin MSS. of the 
same periods, 

Cursive.—The materials for the study of early Greek 
cursive writing are found in papyri discovered in Egypt 
aud now deposited in the Dritish Muscum, the Louvre, the 
library of Leyden, and the Vatican. The earliest of these 
to which an exact date can be assigned are contained in 
the collection of documents of a certain Ptolemy, son of 
Glancias, a Macedonian Greek, who became a recluse of 
the Serapeeum at Memphis in 173-172 B.C., and collected 
or wrote these documents relating to himself and others 
connected with the service of the temple in the middle of 
the 2d century B.c. <A series of these and other documents 
can be selected so as to give a fairly continuous course of 
eursive handwriting from that period for several centuries. 
The papyri are supplemented by the ostraka or potsherds 
on which were written the receipts for payment of taxes, 
&e., in Egypt under the Roman empire, and which have 
been found in large quantities. Lastly there are still 
extant a few specimens of Greek cursive writing on 
waxen tablets ; and in documents of the 6th and 7th cen- 
turies from Naples and Ravenna there are found subserip- 
tions in Latin written in Greek characters (Marini, 
I papiri diplom., 90, 92, 191; Cod. Dipl. Cavensis, vol. 
0480. 250), 

lacsimiles of the cursively written papyri are found 
scattered in different works, some dealing specially with 
the subject. By far the most plentiful and best executed 
are those which reproduce the specimens preserved at Paris 
in the atlas accompanying Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits, 
vol. xviii. 

In the earliest examples of cursive writing we find the 
uncial character in use, and, as has been already remarked, 
many of the specimens fluetuate between the more formal 
or set book-hand and the cursive. As time goes on the 
two styles diverge more widely. The uncial book-hand had, 
as we have scen, a disposition to become more formal ; 
cursive writing naturally has the opposite tendency, to 
become more flowing and disintegrated, the more exten- 
sively it isused. But the fact that there existed in Egypt 
in the 2d century n.c. a cursive hand not differing very 
materially from a more formal contemporary hand scems 
to indicate that the two styles had diverged at no very 
long time before. It cannot, however, be supposed that 
a cursive form of Greek writing did not exist still earlier. 
The highly developed calligraphy of the earliest examples 
proves that Greek writing, as we there sec it, was then no 
newly-diseovered art. Judging by the analogy of later 
reforms, it is perhaps not going too far to conjecture that 
in the papyri under consideration we see the results of a 
calligraphie reform, in which a new model was perfected 
from earlier styles. 

The cursive hand in its best style (e.g, JV. et Extr., pls. 
XXviil., xxix.) is very graceful and exact. This elegance 
is indeed characteristic of most of the writings of the 2d 
century B.C., and if a criterion can be established for assist- 
ing in the difficult problem of dating the early papyri, this 
simplicity and evenness of writing appears to be the best. 


Cie CET MEE FCU] ZeNoN 
aaa RI i a corse a 


Greek Cursive, 163-162 B.C. 


(up vuv nuw xpnuariGoueva 
evAaBeiav Tpoopeuevov nuw be) 


In the eourse of successive centuries the cursive hand 


becomes slacker and more sloping. There is more coin- 
bination of letters, and a continual disintegration, so to 
say, of the forms of the letters themselves. Naturally the 
letters which undergo most change are those which lend 
themselves most readily to combination with others. 
Alpha, for example, a letter in constant use, and appearing 
in frequently recurring words (as xat), quickly altered its 
shape. In the earliest papyri it is seen more cursively 
written than most of its fellows. — Epsilon, again, isa letter 
which soon took a second form. It was found casier to 
make the cross-bar in conjunction with the upper half of 
the curve of the letter than by a separate stroke after the 
formation of the full curve €. The upper half of the 
letter naturally linked itself with the next following letter; 
and the epsilon thus broken is found as early as a hundred 
years B.C., and runs through succeeding centuries, The 
tau was treated in the same way. In the specimen given 
above it may be seen how the scribe first made half the 
horizontal stroke and attached it to the main limb by onc 
action of the pen 7, and then added the other half 
separately. By this device he avoided moving his hand 
far back. Next, to write the letter in one stroke, some- 
thing like a y, wasa natural development. "The transforma- 
tion of pi follows on the same lines; and the z-shaped 
nu comes from the capital letter quickly written, just as 
the same shape was derived in the Roman alphabet. Such 
a form as the sickle-shaped sho ? is one that would be 
expected ; but the system of breaking-up is in no form 
better illustrated than in the case of delta. This letter, it 
might be thought, would, from its original shape, resist 
combination more than any other, yet cven in the 2d 
century B.C. this combination is accomplished, and delta 
occasionally appears open on the right side and linked 
with the following letter 4 

AMinuscule.—' The gradual disintegration of the pure 
forms of the early uncials by this progressive development 
of more cursive characters led eventually to the formation 
of minuscule letters. By the beginning of the 6th cen- 
tury most of the letters which are afterwards recognized 
as minuscules in form had become individually developed. 
For example, the three letters D, H, and K, which in their 
capital or uncial shapes are quite distinct, had, at this 
period, acquired alternative shapes which are not very 
dissimilar from one another, and which by a careless reader 
may be confused. The letter B in cursive writing lost its 
loops and was joined by a tag to the following letter—a 
process by which it became very like the Latin «. So the 
H readily passed through the form N to h; and K became 
U. The A developed at the apex an elongation of the 
right side of the triangle, which, for junction with the next 
letter, was bent over, and hence resulted the small 8. The 
transformation of M through M to p, and of N through U 
to p, is obvious. This development, however, of minuscules 
from the old uncials was a work of time. The incipient 
changes in individual letters can be detected in papyri of 
the 2d and Ist centuries B.c.; but a fully developed 
minuscule hand, uscd as an independent form of writing, 
had no existence for some centuries to come. Arrived, 
however, at the end of the 6th century, we find a document 
of 600 a.D. given in facsimile in the Notices et Extraits 
(pl. xxiii., No. 20), the writing of which is so full of the 
smaller letters that the hand is practically a minuscule one. 
This document and six others which are extant formed 
part of the business papers of one Aurelius Pachymins, a 
dealer in purple dye, and, ranging in date from 592 to 
616 A.D., are valuable material for elucidating the history of 
the Greek minuscule character. After an interval of eighty 
years another important document presents itself, in which 
the two styles of writing, the old uncial and the new 
minuscule, are seen on the same page. This is the frag- 
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Ravenna, which contains the subscriptions of bishops and 
others to the acts of the synod of Constantinople of 680 
A.D. A faesimile was first printed by Lambecius (Coma. 
de Bibl. Cæsar., ed. Kollar, lib. viii. p. 863), and is repro- 
duced by Wattenbach (Seript. Gr. Specim., tabb. 19, 13), 
whose latest opinion, however, with regard to the document 
is, that the writing is too uniform to be the actual subscrip- 
tions, but that it is the work of a scribe imitating to some 
extent (and certainly so far that he has repeated the uncials 
and minuscules as he found them) the peculiarities of the 
original. This appears to be really the case, but the 
document being a nearly contemporary copy continues to 
have considerable paleographical value. An analysis of 
the alphabets of this papyrns and of the one of 600 
A.D. cited above is given by Gardthausen (Gr. Pal., taf. 
4). The facsimile of the will of Abram, bishop of 
Harmonthis (Pal. Soc., pl. 107), may also be referred to as 
showing the mixture of large and small letters in the 8th 
century ; and in the single surviving specimen of Greek 
writing of the Imperial Chancery, containing portions of a 
letter addressed apparently to Pepin le Bref on the oceasion 
of one of his wars against the Lombards in 753 or 756, 
appears a hand which approaches nearest to the set 
minuscule book-hand of the next century (Wattenb., 
Script. Gr. Specim., tabb. 14, 15). 

Arrived at this matured stage of development, the 
minuscule character was in a condition to pass into the 
regular calligraphic form of writing. In the documents 
quoted above, it appears generally in a cursive form, and 
in this form it was undoubtedly also used for literary 
works. An example of such book-writing in the 8th 
century has been given in faesimile by Gardthausen 
(Beitr. zur griech. Pal, 1877, taf. 1). But in the 9th 
century the minuscule hand assumed a set form from 
which the writing of the succeeding centuries developed 
as from a new basis. 

The establishment of this set hand is to be ascribed to 
the fact of the minuscule being now gencrally adopted as 
the recognized literary hand, in place of the larger and 
more inconvenient uncial, and its consequent introduction 
into vellum books. As we have already seen, uncial 
writing was influenced in the same way when applied to 
vellum. The firmer surface of the skin offered to the 
calligrapher a better working ground for the execution of 
his handiwork ; and thus may be explained the almost 
sudden appearance of the beautiful and regular writing 
which presents itself in the minuscule MSS. of the 9th 
century. 

Greck MSS. written in minuscules have been classed as 
follows :——(1) codices vetustissimi, of the 9th century and 
to the middle of the 10th century ; (2) vetusti, from the 
middle of the 10th to the middle of the 13th century ; (3) 
recentiores, from the middle of the 13th century to the fall 
of Constantinople, 1453; (4) novelli, all after that date. 

Of dated minnsenle MSS. there is a not inconsiderable 
number scattered among the different libraries of Europe. 
Gardthausen (Gr. Pal, 344 sg.) gives a list of some 
thousand, ending at 1500 a.p. But, as might be 
expected, the majority belong to the later classes. Of 
the 9th century there are not ten which actually bear 
dates, and of these all but one belong to the latter half of 
the century. In the 10th century, however, the number 
rises to nearly fifty, in the 11th to more than a hundred. 

In the period of codices vetustissi;a? the minuscule hand 
is distinguished by its simplicity and purity. The period 
has been well described as the classic age of minuscules. 
The letters are symmetrically formed ; the writing is com- 
pact and upright, or has even a slight tendency to slope to 
the left. In a word, the beauty of this class of minuscule 
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mentary papyrus at Vienna, originally brought from ! writing is unsurpassed. 
| characteristics there are special distinetions which belong 


But in addition to these general 


to it. The minuscule character is maintained intact, with- 
out intrusion of larger or uncial-formed letters. With 
its cessation as the ordinary literary hand the uncial 
character had not died out. We have seen that it was 
still used for liturgical books. It likewise continued to 
survive in a modified or half-uncial form for scholia, rubrics, 
titles, and special purposes—as, for example, in the Bodleian 
Euclid (Pal. Sor, pl. 66)—in minuscule written MSS. 
of the 9th and 10th centuries. These uses of the older 
character sufficed to keep it in remembrance, and it is 
therefore not a matter for surprise that some of its forms 
should reappear and commingle with the simple minuscule. 
This afterwards actually took place. But in the period 
now under consideration, when the minuscule had been 
cast into a new mould, and was, so to say, in the full 
vigour of youth, extraneous forms were rigorously 
excluded. 
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Greek Minuscule (Euclid), 888 A.D. 
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The breathings also of this class are rectangular, in 
unison with the careful and deliberate character of the 
writing; and there is but slight, if any, separation of the 
words. In addition, as far as has hitherto been observed, 
the letters run above, or stand upon, the ruled lines, and 
do not depend from them as at a later period. The exact 
time at which this latter mechanical change took place 
cannot be named; like other changes it would naturally 
éstablish itself by usage. But at least in the middle of 
the 10th century it seems to have been in use. Jn the 
Bodleian MS. of Basil’s homilies of 953 A.D. (Pad. Soc., pl. 
82) the new method is followed; and if we are to accept 
the date of the 9th century ascribed to a MS. in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan (Wattenb., Seript. Gr. 
Specim., tab. 17), in which the ruled lines run above the 
writing, the practice was yet earlier. Certain seribal 
peculiarities, however, about the MS. make us hesitate to 
place it so early. In the Laurentian Herodotus (W. and 
V., Exempla, tab. 31), which belongs to the 10th century, 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other system is followed 
in different parts of the volume; and the same peculiarity 
happens in the MS. of Gregory of Nazianzus of 972 A.D. 
in the British Museum (Pal. Soc., pl. 25; Exempla, tab. 
T) The second half of the 10th century therefore 
appears to be a period of transition in this respect. - 

The earliest dated example of codices vetustissimt is the 
copy of the Gospels belonging to Dishop Uspensky, written 
in the year 835. A facsimile is given by Gardthausen 
(Beiträge) and repeated in the Exempla (tab. 1). Better 
specimens have been photographed from the Oxford Euclid 
of 888 A.D. (Pal. Soc., pls. 65, 66 ; Erempla, tab. 2) and 
from the Oxford Plato of 895 A.D. (Pal. Soe., pl 8l; 
Exempla, tab. 3). Sabas (Specim. Puleograph.) has also 
given two facsimiles from MSS. of 850 and 899. To this 
list may be added a facsimile of tlie Chronicles of Nicephorus 
in the British Museum, which falls within the 9th century 
(Cat. Ane. MSS., i. pl. 15), and also one of the Aristotle 
of Milan, which may be of the 9th or early 10th century (Pal. 
Soe., pl. 129; Wattenb., Serzpt. Gr. Speerm., tab. 16). Of 
the year 905 is the Catena on Job at Venice (Exempla, tab. 
4); and other facsimiles of MSS. of this class are taken 


1 Wattenbach and Von Velsen, Hvempla Codicum Gracorum, litt. 
minuse. scriptorum, Heidelberg, 1878. 
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from a MS. of the Gospels in the British Museum (Cat 


Script. Gr. Specim., tab. 20), and the Ambrosian MS. of the 
Prophets (tab. 17), the last having, among other peculiarities, 
an unusual method of distinguishing the sigma at the end 
of a word by an added dot. These few facsimiles are all 
that are at present available for the purpose of studying 
minuscule book-writing of the first class. They are, how- 
ever, all reproduced by photography, and serve sufficiently 
to show the character of writing which we are to look for 
in other, undated, examples of the same time. 

After the middle of the 10th century we enter on the 
period of the codices vetusti, in which it will be seen that 
the writing becomes gradually less compact. The letters, 
so to say, open their ranks; and, from this circumstance 
alone, MSS. of the second half of the century may generally 
be distinguished from those fifty years earlier. But altera- 
tions also take place in the shapes of the letters. Side by 
side with the purely minuscule forms those of the uncial 
begin to reappear, the cause of which innovation has 
already been explained. These uncial forms first show 
themselves at the end of the line, the point at which 
most changes first gained a footing, but by degrees they 
work back into the text, and at length become recognized 
members of the minuscule characters. In the llth and 
12th centuries they are well established, and become more 
and more prominent by the large or stilted forms which 
they assume. The change, however, in the general 
character of the writing of this class of codices vetusti is 
very gradual, uniformity and evenness being well main- 
tained, especially in church books. Among the latter, a 
trilingual Psalter of the year 1153, in the British Museum 
(Pal. Soc., pl. 132), may be noted as an example of the 
older style of writing being adhered to at a comparatively 
late time. On the other hand, a lighterand more cursive 
kind of minuscule is found contemporaneously in MSS. of 
a secular nature. In this hand many of the classical MSS. 
of the 10th or 11th centuries are written, as the MS. of 
/Eschylus and Sophocles, the Odyssey and the Apollonius 
Rhodius of the Laurentian Library at Florence, the 
Anthologia Palatina of Heidelberg and Paris, the Hippo- 
crates of Venice (Exempla, tabb. 32-36, 38, 40), and the 
Aristophanes of Ravenna (Wattenb., Script. Gr. Specim., 
tab. 26). Ina facsimile from a Plutarch at Venice (£z- 
empla, tab. 44), the scribe is seen to change from the formal 
to the more cursive hand. This style of writing is distin- 
guishable by its light and graceful character from the current 
writing into which the minuscule degenerated ata later 
time. "The gradual rounding of the rectangular breathings 
takes place in this period. In the llth century the smooth 
breathing, which would most readily lend itself to this 
modification, first appears in the new form. In the course 
of the 12th century both breathings have lost the old 
square shape; and about the same time contractions become 
more numerous, having been at first confined to the end 
of the line. Faesimiles from several MSS. of the codices 
vetusti and the following class have been published by the 
Paleographical Society and by Wattenbach and Von Velsen 
in their Exempla. 

When the period of codices recentiores commences, the 
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Greek minuscule hand undergoes extensive changes. The 


. | contrast between MSS. of the 13th century and those of 
Anc. MSS., i. pl. 16), the Ambrosian Plutarch (Wattenb. | 


a hundred years earlier is very marked. In the later 
examples the hand is generally more straggling, there is a 
greater number of exaggerated forms of letters, and marks 
of contraction and accents are dashed on more freely. 
There is altogether a sense of greater activity and haste. 

The increasing demand for books created a larger supply. 
Scholars now also copied MSS. for their own use, and 
hence greater freedom and more variety appear in the 
examples of this class, together with an increasing use of 
ligatures and contractions. The introduction of the coarse 
cotton paper into Constantinople in the middle of the 13th 
century likewise assisted to break up the formal minuscule 
hand. To this rough material a rougher style of writing 
was suited. Through the 14th and 15th centuries the 
decline of the set minuscule rapidly advances. In the 
MSS. on cotton paper the writing becomes even more 
involved and intricate, marks of contraction and accents 
are combined with the letters in a single action of the pen, 
and the general result is the production of a thoroughly 
cursive hand. On vellum, however, the change was not so 
rapid. Church books were still ordinarily written on that 
material, which, as it became scarcer in the market (owing 
to the injury done to the trade by the competition of 
cotton paper), was supplied from ancient codices which lay 
ready to hand on the shelves of libraries. The result was 
an increasing number of palimpsests. In these vellum 
liturgical MSS. the more formal style of the minuscule was 
still maintained, and even on paper church services are 
found to be in the same style. In the 14th century there 
even appearsa partial Renaissance in the writing of church 
MSS., modelled to some extent on the lines of the writing 
of the 12th century.. The resemblance, however, is only 
superficial; for no writer can entirely disguise the character 
of the writing of his own time. And lastly there was 
yet another check upon the absolute disintegration of the 
minuscule in the 15th century exercised by the professional 
scribes who worked in Italy. Here the rag-paper, which 
had never made its way in the East, was the only paper 
in use. Its smoother surface approximated more nearly to 
that of vellum; and the minuscule hand as written by the 
Greek seribes in Italy, whether on paper or vellum, re- 
verted again to the older style. The influence of the Renais- 
sance is evident in many of the productions of the Italian 
Greeks which were written as specimens of calligraphy 
and served as models for tho first Greek printing types. 

The Greek minuscule hand had, then, by the end of the 
loth century, become a cursive hand, from which the 
modern current hand is directly derived. We last saw the 
ancient cursive in use in the documents prior to the forma- 
tion of the set minuscule, and no doubt it continued in use 
concurrently with the book-hand. But, as the latter passed 
through the transformations which have been traced, and 
gradually assumed a more current style, it may not 
unreasonably be supposed that it absorbed the cursive hand 
of the period, and with it whatever elements of the old 
cursive hand may have survived. 


LATIN WRITING. 


In writing a history of Latin paleography, it will be 
first necessary, as with the Greek, to follow its development 
in two main divisions—the set book-hand and the cursive. 
Under the former head will be first ranged the capital, 
uncial, and half-uncial hands found in early MSS.; on the 
other side will be traced the course of Roman cursive 
writing in the waxen tablets and papyri. Next will be 
shown how this cursive hand was gradually reduced into 
forms of writing peculiar to different countrics on the 
continent of Europe (reserving for separate examination 
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the development of the Irish and English schools), and 
finally how, in the revival of learning under Charlemagne, 
the reformed Caroline minuscule became the standard on 
which the writing of all the Western nations was finally 
modelled. 

Capital.—The oldest form of book-writing which we 
find employed in Latin MSS. is in capitals ; and of these 
there are two kinds—the square and the rustic. Square 
capitals may be defined as those which have their horizon- 
tal lines at right angles with the vertical strokes ; rustic 
letters are not less accurately formed, nor, as their title 
would seem to imply, are they rough in character, but, 
being without the exact finish of the square letters, aud 
being more readily written, they have the appearance of 
greater simplicity. In capital writing the letters are not 
all of equal height ; F and L, and in the rustie sometimes 
others, as D and H, overtop the rest. In the rustic the 
forms are generally lighter and more slender, with short 
horizontal strokes more or less oblique and wavy. Both 
styles of capital writing were obviously borrowed from the 
lapidary alphabets employed under theempire. But it has 
been observed that scribes with a natural conservatism would 
perpetuate a style some time longer in books than it might 
be used in inseriptions. We should therefore be prepared 
to allow for this in ascribing a date to a capital written 
MS., which might resemble an inscription older by a cen- 
tury or more. Rustic capitals, on account of their more 
convenient shape, came into more general use; and the 
greater number of the carly MSS. in capitals which have 
survived are consequently found to be in this character. 

In the Exempla Codicum Latinorum of Zangemeister 
and Wattenbach are collected specimens of capital writing, 
which are supplemented by other facsimiles issued by the 
Paleographieal Society. The earliest application of the 
rustic hand appears in the papyrus rolls recovered from the 
ruins of Herculaneum (Exempla, tabb. 1-3), which must 
necessarily be earlier than 79 a.p. In some of these speci- 
inens we see the letters written with a strong dashing 
stroke ; in others they are mixed with cursive and uncial 
forms. In the vellum MSS. the writing in the earliest 
instances is of a perfectly exact.character. MASS. of this 
class were no doubt always regarded as choice works. The 
large scale of the writing and the quantity of material 
required to produce a volume must have raised the cost to 
a height which would be within reach of only the wealthy. 
Such are the two famous copies of Virgil in the Vatican— 
the Codex Romanus, adorned with paintings, and the 
Codex Palatinus (Exempla, tabb. 11, 12; Pal. Soc., pls. 
113-115), which may be even as early as the 3d or 4th 
century, for in the regularity of their letters they resemble 
very nearly the inscriptions of the lst and 2d century. 
There are no marks of punctuation by the first hand ; nor 
are there enlarged initial letters. 
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Roman Rustic Capitals (Virgil), 8d or 4th century 
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In a third and younger MS. of Virgil, the Schedx 
Vatican (Exempla, tab. 13; Pal. Soc., pls. 116, 117), the 
imitation of the lettering of inscriptions is far less appar- 
ent, and the writing may be said to have here settled down 
into a good working book hand; but, like the MSS. just 
noticed, this volume also was doubtless prepared for a 
special purpose, being adorned with well-finished paintings 
of classical style. In assigning dates to the earliest MSS. 
of capital-writing, one feels the greatest hesitation, none 
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of them bearing any internal evidence to assist the process. 
It is not indeed until the close of the 5th century that we 
reach firm ground,—the Medicean Virgil of Florence having 
in it sufficient proof of having been written before the year 
494. The writing is in delicately-formed letters, rather 
more spaced out than in the earlier examples (rempla, 
tab. 10; Pal. Soc., pl. 86). Another ancient MS. in rustic 
capitals is the Codex Bembinus of Terence (Exempla, tabb. 
8, 9; Pal. Soc., pl. 135), a volume which is also of parti- 
cular interest on account of its marginal annotations, written 
in an early form of small hand. Among palimpsests the 
most notable is that of the Cicero Zn Verrem of the Vati- 
can (Exempla, tab. 4). 

Of MSS. in square capitals the examples are not so 
early as those in the rustie character. Portions of a MS. 
of Virgil in the square letter are preserved in the Vatican, 
and other leaves of the same are at Berlin ( Zvempla, tab. 
14) Each page, however, begins with a large coloured 
initial, a style of ornamentation which is never found in 
the very earliest MSS. The date assigned to this MS. is 
therefore the end of the 4th century. In very similar writ- 
ing, but not quite so exact, are some fragments of another 
MS. of Virgil in the library of St Gall, probably of a 
rather later time (rempla, tab. 14a; Pal. Soc., pl. 208). 

In the 6th century capital-writing enters on its period 
of decadence, and the examples of it become imitative. Of 
this period is the Paris Prudentius (JZrempla, tab. 15; 
Pal. Soc., pls. 29, 30) in rustic letters modelled on the old 
pattern of early inscriptions, but with a very different 
result from that obtained by the early seribes A compari- 
son of this volume with such MSS. as the Codex Romanus 
and the Codex Palatinus shows the later date of the 
Prudentius in its widespread writing and in certain incon- 
sistencies in forms. Of the 7th century is the Turin 
Sedulius (.Evempla, tab. 16),a MS. in which uncial writing 
also appears—the rough and misshapen letters being 
evidences of the cessation of capital writing as a hand in 
common use. The latest imitative example of an entire 
MS. in rustie capitals is in the Utrecht Psalter, written in 
triple columns and copied, to all appearance, from an ancient 
example, and illustrated with pen drawings. This MS. 
may be assigned to the beginning of the 9th century. 1f 
there were no other internal evidence of late date in the 
MS., the mixture of uncial letters with the capitals would 
decide it. In the Psalter of St Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
in the Cottonian Library (Pal. Soc, pl. 19; Cat. Anc. 
JMSS., 1i. pls. 12, 13), some leaves at the beginning are 
written in this imitative style early in the 8th century; and 
again it is found in the Benedictional of Bishop Æthelwold 
(Pal. Soc., pl. 143) of the 10th century. In the sumptu- 
ous MSS. of the Cailovingian school it was continually 
used; and it survived for such purposes as titles and colo- 
phons, for some centuries, usually in a degenerate form of 
the rustic letters. 

Uncial, — Uncial writing differs from the capital in 
adopting certain rounded forms, as & 9 €h M, and in having 
some of its letters rising above or falling below the line. 
The origin of the round letters may be traecd in some of 
the Roman cursive characters as scen in the wall inscrip- 
tions of Pompeii and the waxen tablets. A calligraphic 
development of these slighter forms resulted in the firmly- 
drawn letters which are seen in the carly vellum MSS. 
The most ancient of these may without much hesitation 
be assigned to the 4th century, and in them the writing is 
so well-established that one might well believe that it had 
been already practised for some generations. On the other 
hand, a calligraphic style may be stimulated into quick 
development by various causes,—caprice, fashion, or even 
the substitution of a different writing material, as vellum 
for papyrus. Uncial writing lasted as an ordinary book- 
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hand into the 8th eentury, when it was supplanted by the 
reformed small writing of the Carlovingian school; but, 
like the capitals, it survived for some time longer as an 
ornamenta] hand for special purposes. 

The Zxempla of Zangemeister and Wattenbach, so often 
quoted above, contains a series of faesimiles which illustrate 
the progress of uncial writing throughout the period of its 
career. "The letter ( has been adopted by the editors as 
a test letter, in the earlier forms of whieh the last limb is 
not curved or turned in. The letter € also in its 
earlier and purer form has tho eross stroke placed high. 
Dut, as in every style of writing, when onee developed, the 
earliest examples are the best, being written with a free 
hand and natural stroke. 

The Gospels of Vercelli (Exempla, tab. 20), said to have 
been written by the hand of Eusebius himself, and which 
may indeed be of his time, is one of the inost ancient 
uncial MSS. Its narrow columns and pure forms of letters 
have the stamp of antiquity. To the 4th century also is 
assigned the palimpsest Cicero De Republica in the Vatican 
(Exempla, tab. 17; Pal. Soc, pl. 160), a MS. written in 
fine large characters of the best type: and a very aneient 
fragment of a commentary on an ante-Hieronymian text, 
in three columns, has also survived at Fulda (Exempla, 
tab. 21). Among the uncial MSS. of the 5th century of 
whieh good photographie facsimiles are available are the 
two famous codices of Livy, at Vienna and Paris (Exempla, 
tabs. 18, 19; "aL. Soe., pls. 31, 82, 183), and the Gaius of 
Verona (Exempla, tab. 24). The latter MS. is also of 
special interest, as it contains abbreviations and has cer- 
tain secondary forms amongst its letters. To distinguish 
between uncial MSS. of the 5th and 6th centuries is not | 
easy, for the character of the writing ehanges but little, 
and there is no sign of weakness or wavering. It may, 
however, be noticed that in MSS. which are assigned to 
the latter century there is rather less compactness, and 
occasionally, as the century advances, there is a slight 
tendency to artificiality. 


mnentixquAeicso | 
RANUASAECUIARIS BO | 
| 


NAOPINAIUROSTENOA™ 


Latin Uneial, 5th or 6th century. 


rantia saecularis bo 
na opinatur ostendam) 

When the 7th century is reached there is every evidence 
that uncial writing has entered on a new stage. The 
letters are more roughly and carelessly formed, and the 
compactness of the earlier style is altogether wanting. 
From this time down to the age of Charlemagne there is | 
a continual deterioration, the writing of the 8th century | 
being altogether misshapen. A more exact but imitative | 
hand was, however, at the same time employed, when 
occasion required, for the produetion of calligraphie MSS., 
such as liturgical books. Under the encouragement given 
by Charlemagne to such works, splendid uncial volumes 
were written in ornamental style, often in gold, several 
of which have survived to this day (Cat. Anc. MSS., ii. 
pls. 39—41). 

Talf-Uncial.—A very interesting style of writing, and 
for the study of the development of the set minuscule hand 
of later periods a most important one, is that to which the 
name of half-uncial has been given. It lies between cursive 
and uncial, and partakes of the character of both. As 
early apparently as the 4th century, a set style of small 
writing, partly following in formation the characters found 
in the Roman cursive writing of the Ravenna and other 


ve e : | 
(Ian tibi illa quae igno | 
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docunients on papyrus, and in some of its letters betraying 
an uncial origin, is found in glosses or marginal notes of 
early MSS. The limited space into which the annotations 
had to be compressed compelled the writer to abandon the 
free style of the ordinary cursive hand, and at the same 
time a mere reduction of capital or uncial letters would have 
been too tedious a process to adopt. A middle course was 
followed, and a neat minute hand, half-set half current, 
was used,—just as in the present day it is no uncommon 
practice to write a so-called printing hand for similar 
purposes. The earliest example of this hand appears to 
be in the marginal directions for the painter in the 
Quedlinburg fragment of an illustrated early Italic version 
of the Bible (sec Schum in Theolog. Studien u. Kritiken, 
1876). In these notes appear 4, d, m, » as fully developed 
minuscules ; 7 is represented by pt, half way between the 
uncial and the minuseule, and s is r. Again in the notes 
by the Arian bishop Maximin (Zrempla, tab. 22), of the 
5th century, the same style of writing appears, —with some 
variations, however, in individual letters, as in g and r, which 
eomne near to minuscule shapes. In the Codex Bembinus 
of Terence (Exempla, tab. 8) there are many glosses giving 
ample opportunity for studying the hand, which is here in 
a small and well-formed character. From this specimen, 
and also from the notes inthe Itala of Fulda (Lvempla, 
tab. 21), a complete alphabet of set minuseule letters may 
be selected, as written probably early in the 6th century. 
Rather later and more uneial in form are the glosses in 
the Medieean Virgil (JExempl«, tab. 10). 

This set form of small writing, then, was, as it appcars 
from the examples quoted above and from many others 
(see the enumeration in Wattenbach, Kinleitung zur Lat. 
Paleog., p. 12), in pretty general use for the purposes of 
annotation; and it was but natural that it should also come 
to be adopted in MSS. for the text itself. The intro- 
duction into the text of uncial-written MSS., at an early 
date, of forms of letters borrowed from cursive writing is 
illustrated by the Verona Gaius (Exempla, tab. 24) of the 
‘th century, in which, besides the ordinary uncial shapes, 
d is also found as a minuscule, r as the transitional N, 
and s as the tall letter f. Again, in the Florentine Pandects 
of the 6th century, one of the seribes writes a hand which 
contains a large admixture of minuseule forms (Exempla, 
tab. 54). And some fragments of a Graco-Latin glossary 
on papyrus, of which faesimiles have been published (Com- 
ment. Soc. Göttingen., iv., 1820, p. 156 ; Rhein. Museum, v., 
1837, p. 301), likewise contain, as secondary forms of 
uncial m, r, and s: M,N, r. From these few instances it is 
seen that in uncial MSS. of a secular nature, as in works 
relating to law and grammar, the scribe did not feel himself 
restricted to a uniform use of the larger letters, as he would 
be in producing a chureh book or calligraphic MS. The 
adaptation then of a set small hand, very similar to, and 
in some particulars identical with, the annotating hand 
above referred to, is not surprising. The greater eonveni- 
ence of the small hand in comparison with the larger uncial 
is obvious, and the element of calligraphy which was 
infused into it gave it a vitality and status asa recognized 
book-hand. Thus we have a series of MSS., dating from 


' the end of the 5th century, which are classed as examples 
of half-uncial writing, and which appear to have been 


written in Italy and France. The MS. of the Fasti Con- 


' sulares, at Verona, brought down to 494 a.D. (Erempyla, 


| 


l 


| tab. 30), is in this hand, but the earliest MS. of this class 


to which a more approximate date can be given is the 
Hilary of St Peter’s at Rome, which was written in or 
before the year 509 or 410 (Exempla, tab. 52; Pal. Soc., 
pl. 136) ; the next is the Sulpicius Severus of Verona, of 


| 517 A.D. (Exempla, tab. 32); and of the year 569 is a 


beautifully-written MS. at Monte Cassino containing a 
XVIIE — 20 
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Biblical commentary (Exempla, tab. 3). Other examples, 


differed in this respect that page 4 was also waxen, and 


of which good facsimiles may be consulted are the Corbie | that the copy of the deed was commenced on that page in 


MS. of Canons, at Paris (Awempla, tabb. 11, 42), and the 
St Severianus at Milan (Pal. Soc., pls. 161, 162), of the 6th 
century; and the Cologne MS. of Canons (Erempla, tab. 
14), and the Josephus (Pal. Soc., pl. 138) and St Ambrose 
(Pal. Soe, pl. 137) of Milan, of the 6th or 7th century. 


IncopumctNumINNoceNe 


dmm orad iLo pc 
acjoncm e ERE i 


Latin Half-Uncial, 509—510 A.D. 


(episcopi manum innocente[m]— 
[1in]guam non ad falsiloquium coeg[isti]— 
nationem anterioris sententi[a]—) 


The influence which this style of hand had upon the 
minuscule book-writing of the 7th and 8th centuries may 
be traced in greater or less degree in the Continental MSS. 
of that period. It appears at a comparatively late time 
with much of its old form in the Berlin MS. of Gregory's 
Moralia (Arndt, Schrifttaf., 5), attributed to the 8th 
century. After the Caroline reform an ornamental kind 
of half-uncial, evidently copied from this hand, was used for 
particular purposes in minuscule MSS. (Pal. Soc., pl. 239). 

Cursive.—For examples of Roman cursive writing we 
are able to go as far back as the lst century of the 
Christian era. During the excavations at Pompeii in July 
1875, there was discovered in the house of L. Cacilius 
Jucundus a box containing as many as one hundred and 
twenty-seven (belli or waxen tablets consisting of per- 
scriptiones and other deeds connected with sales by auction 
and receipts for payment of taxes (Att? della R. Accademia 
dei Lincei, ser. ii., vol. iii. pt. 3, 1875-76, pp. 150-230). 
Other waxen tablets, twenty-five in number, some bearing 
dates ranging from 131 to 167 a.p., were found in the 
ancient mining works in the neighbourhood of Alburnus 
Major (the modern Verespatak) in Dacia, at different times 
between 1786 and 1855. In 1840 Massmann published 
such as had at that time been discovered (Libellus 
aurarius) ; and the whole collection is given in the Corpus 


Inscr. Lat. of the Berlin Academy, vol. iii. pt. 2 (1873). 


Although the waxen tablets prepared for the reception 
of legal instruments followed the system of the bronze 
diptychs on which were inseribed the privileges granted 
to veteran soldiers under the empire, in so far that they 
contained the deed witnessed and sealed, and also its 
duplicate copy open to inspection, yet they differed in 
being generally triptychs. Wood was a cheaper material 
than bronze, and the third tablet gave protection to the 
seals. These triptychs then were libelli of three tablets 
of wood, cleft from one piece and fastened together, like 
the leaves of a book, by strings passed through two holes 
pierced near the edge. In the case of the Pompeian libelli 
one side of each tablet was sunk within a frame, and the 
hollowed space was coated with wax, in such a way that, 
of the six sides or pages, Nos, 2, 3, 5 were waxen, while 
1, 4, 6 presented a. wooden surface. The first and sixth 
sides were not used, but served as the outside of the 
libellus; on 2 and 3 was inscribed the deed, and on 4 the 
names of the witnesses were written in ink and their seals 
were added in a groove cut down the centre, the deed 
being closed against inspection by means of a string of 
twisted threads which passed through two holes, one at 
the head and the other at the foot of the groove, round the 
two tablets and under the wax of the seals which thus 
secured it. An abstract or copy of the deed was written 
on the fifth page. The arrangement of the Dacian /ibellz 


the space on the left of the groove, that on the right being 
reserved for the names of the witnesses. In one instance 
(Corp. Inser. Lat, ii. 2, p. 938) the seals and fastening 
threads still remain. 

In these tablets some of the writing contains more 
capital letters, and is not so cursive as the rest; but here 
itis the cursive hand which has to be considered. "This 
writing in both the Pompeian and Dacian tablets is very 
similar, differing only slightly in some of the letters ; and 
both resemble the more cursive graffiti found on the walls 
of Pompeii. 


em iQ oi e p 
= ep UN Sm S Qn 


Roman Cursive (Graffiti), Ist century. 
(censio est nam noster 
magna habet peeuni[am]). 


àv ft Q grosse G y vts Pneu NS SQ 3 
MANCHAS D Me f: slo edis wf G Uu Sef Gy 


JOrwo) FST 


Roman Cursive (Dacian Tablet), 167 a.p. 


(descriptum et recognitum factum ex libello— 
erat Alb[urno] maiori ad statione Resculi in quo seri— 
id quod i[nfra] s[criptum] est) 


It is of particular importance to notice that, when 
examining the alphabet of this early Roman cursive hand, 
we find (as we found in the early Greek cursivo) the first 
beginnings of minuscule writing. The slurring of the 
strokes, whereby the bows of the capital letters were lost 
and their more exact forms modified, led the way to the 
gradual development of the small letters, which, as will be 
afterwards seen, must have formed a distinct alphabet at 
an early time. With regard to the particular forms of 
letters employed in the waxen tablets, compare the tables 
in Corp. Inscr. Dat., vols. iii., iv. The letter A is formed 
by a main stroke supporting an oblique cross-stroke above 
it; similarly P and R, having lost their bows, and F 
throwing away its bar, are formed by two strokes placed 
in relatively the same positions but varying in their 
curves. The main stroke of D dwindles to a slight curve, 
and the two bows are transformed into a long bent stroke 
so that the letter takes the shape of a stilted « or of a d. 
The D is chiefly like the uncial o; the E is generally 
represented by the old form || found in inscriptions and 
in the Faliscan alphabet. In the modified forin of G the 
first outline of the flat-headed g of later times appears; 
II, by losing half its second upright limb in the haste of 
writing, comes near to being the small 4. In the Pompeian 
tablets M has the four-stroke form |i as in the graffiti ; in 
the Dacian tablets it 1s a rustic capital, sometimes almost 
an uncial m. The hastily written O is formed by two 
strokes, almost like a. As to the general character of the 
writing, it is close and compressed, and has an inclination 
to the left. There is also much combination or linking 
together of letters (Corp. Jnser. Lat, iii. tab. A). These 
peculiarities may, in some measure, be ascribed to the 
material and to the confined space at the command of the 
writer. The same character of cursive writing has also 
been found on a few tiles and potsherds inseribed with 


Jc CERO c hee 


alphabets or short sentences—tlie exercises of children at 
school (Corp. Inscr. Lat., iii. p. 962). 

Jut unfortunately material for the study of this hand 
fails us for some time after the period of the Dacian 
tablets, and whole centuries have to be passed before we 
find examples. At length some very interesting fragments 
of papyri, assigned to the 5th century, disclose the official 
cursive hand of the Roman chancery of that time, in which 
are seen the same characters, with certain differences and 
modifications, as are employed in the waxen tablets. They 
contain portions of two rescripts addressed to Egyptian 
officials, and are said to have been found at Phile and 
Elephantine. Both documents are in the same hand; and 
the fragments are divided between the libraries of Paris 
and Leyden. For a long time the writing remained 
undeclphered, and Champollion-Figeae, while publishing 
a facsimile (Chartes et MSS. sur papyrus, 1840, pl. 14), 
had to confess that he was unable to read it. Massmann, 


however, with the experience gained in his work upon the | 


waxen tablets, succeeded without much difficulty in reading 


the fragment at Leyden (Libellus aurarius, p. 147), and | 


was followed by M. de Wailly, who published the whole 
of the fragments (Mém. de (Institut, xv., 1842, p. 399). 
Later, Mommsen and Jaffé have dealt with the text of the 
documents (Jahrbuch des. gem. deut. Rechts, vi., 1863, p. 
398), and compared in a table the forms of the letters with 
those of the Dacian tablets. 


Bota" 
LR Barton 


Roman Cursive (Imperial Chancery), 5th century. 
(portionem ipsi dehitam resarcire 
nec ullum precatorem ex instrumento) 

The characters are large, the line of writing being about 
three-fourths of an inch deep, and the heads and tails of 
the long letters are flourished ; but the even slope of the 
strokes imparts to the writing a certain uniform and 
graceful appearance. As to the actual shapes of the 
letters, as will be seen from the reduced facsimile here 
given, there may be recognized in many of them only a 
more current form of those which have been described 
above. The A and R may be distinguished by noticing 
the different angle at which the top strokes are applied ; 
the B, to suit the requirements of the more current style, 
is no longer the closed d-shaped letter of the tablets, but 
is open at the bow and more nearly resembles a reversed 
b ; the tall letters 7, 4, /, and long s have developed loops ; 
O and v-shaped U cre very small, and written high in the 
linc. The letters which seem to differ essentially from 
those of the tablets are E, M, N. The first of these is 
probably explained correctly by Jaffé as a development of 
the earlier || quickly written and looped. The M and N 
have been compared with the minuscule forms of the 
Greek mu and nu, as though the latter had been adopted ; 
but they may with better reason be explained as cursive 
forms of the Latin capitals M and N. 

That this hand should have retained so much of the 
older formation of the Roman cursive is no doubt to be 
attributed to the fact of its being an oflicial style of writ- 
ing which would conform to tradition. To find a more 
independent development we turn to the documents on 
papyrus from Ravenna, Naples, and other places in Italy 
which date from the 5th century and are written in a 
looser and more straggling hand. Examples of this hand 
will be found in largest numbers in Marini's work specially 
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‘treating of these documents (I Papiri Diplomatici), and 
also in the publications of Mabillon (De Re Diplomatica), 
Champollion-Figeae (Chartes et MSS. sur papyrus), Mass- 
mann (Urkunden in Neapel und Arezzo), Gloria (Paleo- 
grafia), as well as in Facs. of Ancient Charters in the British 
Museum, part iv., 1878, Nos. 45, 46, and in the Facsimiles 
of the Paleographical Society. The development that is 
found in these papyri of minuscule forms almost complete 
| Shows how great a change must have been at work during 
the three centuries which intervene between the date of 
| the Dacian tablets and that of these documents; and the 

variety of shape which certain of them assume in combina- 
, tion with other letters proves that the scribes were well 
| practised in the hand. 


u NH V^ 


Roman Cursive (Ravenna), 572 A.D. 


(huius splendedissimae urbis) 


The letter a has now lost all trace of the capital; it is 
the open w-shaped minuscule, developed from the looped 
| uncial (A %4); the b, throwing off the loop or curve on the 

left which gave it the appearance of d, has developed one 
on the right, and appears in the form familiar in modern 
writing; minuscule m, n, and «v are fully formed (the last 
never joining a following letter, and thus always dis- 
tinguishable from a); p, q, and r approach to the long 
minuscules, and s, having acquired an incipient tag, has 
taken the form y which it keeps long after. 

This form of writing was widely used, and was not con- 
fined to legal documents. It is found in grammatical 
works, as in the second hand of the palimpsest MS. of 
Licinianus (Cat, Anc. MSS., pt. ii, pls. 1, 2) of the 6th 
century, and in such volumes as the Josephus of the 
Ambrosian Library of the 7th century (Pal. Soc., pl. 59), 
and in the St Avitus of the 6th century and other MSS. 
written in France and referred to below under the head of 
Merovingian writing. It is indeed only natural to suppose 

| that this, the most convenient, because cursive, hand, should 
| lave been employed for ordinary books which were in 
daily use. "That so few of such books should have survived 
is no doubt owing to the destruction of the greater number 
by the wear and tear to which they were subjected. 


NATIONAL WRITING. 


roman writing—capital, uncial, half-uncial, and cursive 
' —beeame known to the Western nations, and in different 
ways played the principal part in the formation of the 
national styles of writing. In Ireland and England it was 
adopted under certain restrictions. On the Continent it 
| had a wider range ; and from it were constructed the three 
kinds of writing which in many characteristics closely 
resembled one another, and which, practised in Italy, Spain, 
and Frankland, are known by the names of Lombardie, 
Visigothic, and Merovingian. The basis of all three was 
the Roman cursive, as is very evident in the national 
charters which have survived ; and by a certain admixture 
of uncial and half-uncial forms with the cursive were pro- 
duced the set book-hands of those countries. 
Lombardic.—In Italy the cursive hand of the Ravenna 
documents, which have been already referred to, continued 
in use and became more and more intricate and dificult 
to read.  Faesimiles have been reproduced from Milanese 
documents of the 8th and 9th century (Sickel, JJonwmente 
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Graphica, fase. 1), the earlier examples, down to the middle 
of the 9th century, being in the large straggling character 
of their prototypes (see also Cod. Dipl. Cavensis, vol. 1. 
and Silvestre, i, pl. 137). The illegible scrawl into which 
this hand finally degenerated in notarial instruments of 
southern ltaly was at length suppressed by order of 
Frederick 1l. (1210-50 a.p.) But at La Cava and 
Monte Cassino was especially cultivated the Lombardie 
hand, properly so called. ‘There is much resemblance 
between this hand in its earlier stages and that which 
appears in certain MSS. written in France at the same 
period. Both starting from the same basis, it is not 
surprising that a likeness should be maintained for some 
time. lence there is often no small difficulty in deciding 
whether a particular MS. is to be classed as Lombardie or 
Merovingian. 1f all MSS. written in the Merovingian 
kingdom are to be styled Merovingian, there are different 
styles which must be included under that title. A form 
of Frankish writing which is marked by a certain solidity 
and evenness, and thus more nearly resembles the 
Lombardie writing of Italy, is often classed with the latter. 
The Lombardie book-hand as written in Italy is seen in 
facsimile in Exempla Codd. Lat, (tabb. 29, 30), Silvestre 
(pl. 136), Pal. Soc. (pl. 92). As developed in the southern 
monasteries referred to above, it took, in the 9th century, 
a very exact and uniform shape, as scen in the Bible of La 
Cava (Silv., pl. 1431). From this date the attention which 
it received as a. calligraphie form of writing, accompanied 
with accessory ornamentation of initial letters, brought it 
to a high state of perfection in the 11th century, when by 
the peculiar treatment of the letters, they assume that 
strong contrast of light and heavy strokes which when 
exaggerated, as it finally became, received the name of 
broken Lombardie. 


gunox YT Se quec{Chpram e(t €x 
nox uc Nef Wamrnecbreny 


Broken Lombardic Writing, 12th century. 


([H]ec nox est de qua scriptum est Et 
nox ut dies illuminabitur) 


This style of hand lasted to the 13th century. The fullest 
collection of examples is to be found in faesimile in the 
Bibliotheca Casinensis (1873, &c.). For other specimens 
see Silvestre, pls. 142-146, 150; Arndt, Sehrifttaf., T, 
32; Pal. Soc., pl. 146. 

Papal Documents.—A form of writing practised in Italy, 
but standing apart, is that found in papal documents. It 
has been erroneously named littera Beneventana, Speci- 
mens exist dating from the latter part of the 8th century. 
In the earliest examples it appears on a large scale, and 
has rounded forms and sweeping strokes of a very bold 
character. Derived from the official Roman hand, it has 
certain letters peculiar to itself, such as the letter « made 
almost like a Greek o, ¿in the form of a loop, and e as 
a circle with a knot at the top. 

This hand may be followed in examples from 788 A.D. 
through the 9th century (Facs. de Chartes et Diplomes, 
1866; Gloria, Palæòg., tab. 22; Ch. Figeac, Chartes et 
doc. sur Papyrus, 1.-xii.; Letronne, Diplom. Merov. Astat., 
pl. 48 ; Silvestre, pls. 138, 139). In a bull of Silvester 
IT., dated in 999 (Bibl. de Ec. des Chartes, vol. xxxvii.), 
we find the hand becoming less round; and at the end of 
the next century, under Urban II., in 1097 (Mabillon, De 
Re Dipl., suppl., p. 115) and 1098 (Sickel, Mon. Graph., 
v. 4), it is in a curious angular style, which, however, then 
disappears. During the llth and 12th centuries the 
imperial chaneery hand was also used for papal documents, 


[ERO scu Tos p 


and was in turn displaced by the exact and calligraphic 
papal Italian hand of the later Middle Ages. The later 
invention of the 16th century, the so-called littera Sancti 
Petri, which seems to have been written to bafle the 
uninitiated, need only be referred to. 


i gosse 
wie ductis opwuse-cép an 


Bull of Pope John VIH. (much reduced), 876 A.D. 


(Dei genetricis mariae filib— 
haec igitur omnia quae huius praecepti) 


Visigothic.—The Visigothic writing of Spain ran a 
course of development not unlike that of the other national 
hands; and a series of photographic facsimiles lately pub- 
lished (Exempla Scripture Visigotice, 1883) enables us to 
mark the different periods of change. In the cursive hand 
attributed to the 7th century (Ex., 2, 3), the Roman cursive 
has undergone little change in form; but another century 
developed a most distinctive character (Zx., 4,5). In the 
8th centnry appears the set book-hand in an even and not 
difficult character, marked by breadth of style and a good 
firm stroke. This style is maintained through the 9th 
century with little change, except that there is a growing 
tendency tocalligraphy. In the 10th century the writing 
deteriorates ; the letters are not so uniform, and, when 
calligraphically written, are generally thinner in stroke. 
The same changes which are discernible in all the hand- 
writings of western Enrope in the 11th century are also 
to be traced in the Visigothic hand,—particularly as regards 
the rather rigid character which it assumes. It continued 
in use down to the beginning of the 12th century. Perhaps 
the most characteristic letter of the book-hand is the 
qshaped g. The following specimens illustrate the 
Visigothic as written in a large heavy hand of the 9th 
century (Cat. Anc. MSS., ii, pl. 37), and in a calligraph'e 
example of 1109 (Pal. Soc., pl. 48). 


mbiduleddine pto 
motum- érdiamau _ 


aeopéum pérfécav ny: 


Visigothie Minuscules, 9th century. 


(tibi dulcedine proxi 
morun et dignita 
te operum perfectorum) 


pss a pfftum : erioxsteuptlons 
guton ba cofména défibéti fur 
ones ufqu&quo fruca pplebenw 
Visigothic Minuseules, 1109 A.D. 
(patrum ct profetarum et sanclorum et apostolorum 


que gemitibus et tormenta desiderii sui 
habuit usquequo fructur ex plebe sua) 


PPAT ra ucc TL 


Merovingian.—The writing of the Frankish empire, to 
which the title of Merovingian has been applied, had a 
wider range than the other national hands. It had a long 
career both for diplomatie and literary purposes. In this 
writing, as it appears in documents, we sec that the Roman 
cursive is subjected to a lateral pressure, so that the letters 
received a curiously cramped appearance, while the heads 
and tails are exaggerated to inordinate length. 


» 


spem mde 
SERO NU eT ZI DEA 
f 


hrügteinsidéqerg d 


Merovingian Cursive, 679-680 A.D. 


(dedit in resprnsis eo quod ipsa— 
de annus triginta et uno inter ipso— 
—ondam semper tenuerant et possiderant si—) 


Facsimiles of this hand, as used in the royal and 
imperial chanceries, are to be found seattered in various 
works; but a complete course of Merovingian diplomatie 
writing may be best studied in Letronne's Diplomata, and 
in the Madserurkunden of Profs. Sybel and Sickel now 
in course of publication. In the earliest documents, com- 
mencing in the 7th century and continuing to the middle 
of the 8th century, the character is large and at first not 
so intricate as it becomes later in this period. The writing 
then grows into a more regular form, and in the 9th 
century a small hand is established, which, however, still 
retains the exaggerated heads and tails of letters, The 
direct course of this chancery hand may then be followed 
in the imperial documents, which from the second half of 
the 9th century are written in a hand more set and 
evidently influenced by the Caroline minuscule. This form 
of writing, still accompanied by the lengthened strokes 
already referred to, continued in force, subject, however, 
to the varying changes which affected it in common with 
other hands, into the 12th century. Its influence was felt 
as well in France as in Germany and Italy; and certain 
of its characteristics also appear in the court-hand which 
the Normans brought with them into England. 

The book-hand immediately derived from the carly 
Merovingian diplomatic hand is seen in MSS. of the 7th 
and 8th centuries in a very neatly written but not very 
easy hand (Cat. Ane. MSS., i., pls. 29, 30; Arndt, 
Nchrifttaf., 28). 


dembnancfinumfosseclay ic Ayu fiuremóf. ed 
Sabi noy; Septian 
que Basset aavfe fec 


Merovingian Writing, 7th century. 
(--dam intra sinum sanctae eclesiae quasi uicinos ad— 


positos inerepant, Saepe uero arrogantes— 
—dem quam tenent arrogantiam se fugire osten —) 


But other varieties of the literary hand as written in 
France are seen to be more closely allied to the Roman 
cursive. The earliest example is found in the papyrus 
fragments of writings of St Avitus and St Augustine, of 
the 6th century (Etudes paléogr. sur des Papyrus du VI"* 
Siècle, Geneva, 1866); and other later MSS. by their 
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diversity of writing show a development independent of 
the cursive hand of the Merovingian charters, It is 
among these MSS. that those examples already referred to 
occur which more nearly resemble the Lombardic type. 


pspayuntazcatim male cc pfi uelriener nte 
Nmfukunu fubyrtendte Gnufhithrer equs: 


latem faena Sand én flum Unttm m 


Franco-Lombardie Writing, 8th century. 


(propter unitatem salua propriaetate na — 
non sub una substantia conuenientes, neque— 
—itain sed unum eundem filium. Unicum deum) 


The uncial and half-uncial hands had also their influence 
in the evolution of these Merovingian book-hands ; and 
the mixture of so many different forms accounts for the 
variety to be found in the examples of the 7th and 8th 
centuries. In the Notice sur un MS. Mérovingien 
d'Eugyppus (1875) and the Notice sur un MS. .Méro- 
vingien de la Bibl. d'Epinal (1878), Delisle has given 
many valuable facsimiles in illustration of the different 
hands in these two MSS. of the early part of the 8th 
century. See also Exempla Codd. Lat. (tab. 57), and 
autotypes in Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. There was, however, 
through all this period a general progress towards a settled 
minuscule writing which only required a master-hand to 
fix it in a calligraphic form. 

Irish Writing.—The early history of the paleography 
of the British Isles stands apart from that of the Con- 
tinental schools. It is evident that the civilization and 
learning which accompanied the establishment of an ancient 
church in Ireland could not exist without a written litera- 
ture. The Roman missionaries would certainly in the first 
place have imported copies of the Gospels and other 
books, and it cannot be doubted that through intercourse 
with England the Irish would obtain Continental MSS. in 
sufficient numbers to serve as models for their scribes. 
From geographical and political conditions, however, no 
continuous intimacy with foreign countries was possible ; 
and we are consequently prepared to find a form of writing 
borrowed in the first instance from a foreign school, but 
developed under an independent national system. 

In Ireland we have an instance how conservative writing 
may become, and how it will hand on old forms of letters 
from one generation to another when there is no exterior 
influence to act upon it. After once obtaining its models, 
the Irish school of writing was left to work out its own 
ideas, and continued to follow one direct line for centuries. 
The English conquest had no effect upon the national hand- 
writing. Both peoples pursued their own course, In 
MSS. in the Irish language the Irish character of writing 
was naturally employed ; and the liturgical books produced 
in Irish monasteries by Irish monks were written in the 
same way. The grants and other deeds of the English 
settlers were, on the other hand, drawn up by English 
scribes in their national writing. The Irish handwriting, 
then, went on in its even uninterrupted course; and its 
consequent unchanging form makes it so difficult a matter 
to assign dates to Irish MSS. A stereotyped form of 
letters 1s transmitted for so long that there is more risk of 
giving an early date to a late Irish MS., when written with 
care, thau to one written, under similar conditions, in the 
English or Continental schools, And nowhere is it more 
necessary to look for the changes, slight though they be, 
which may indicate an advance. 

The early Irish handwriting is of two classes—the 
round and the pointed. The round hand is found in the 
earliest examples; the pointed hand, which also was 
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developed at an early period, became the general hand of 
the country, and survives in the native writing of the 
present day. Of the earliest surviving MSS. written in 
Ireland none are found to be in pure uncial letters. 
That uncial MSS. were introduced into the country by the 
early missionaries can hardly be doubted, if we consider 
that that character was so commonly employed as a book- 
hand, and especially for sacred texts. Nor is it impossible 
that Irish scribes may have practised this hand. The copy 
of the Gospels in uncials, found in the tomb of St Kilian, 
and preserved at Wiirzburg, has been quoted asan instance 
of Irish uncial. The writing, however, is the ordinary 
uncial, and bears no marks of Irish nationality (Jxempla, 
tab. 58) The most ancient examples are in half- 
uncial letters, so similar in character to the half-uncial 
MSS. of Italy and France, noticed above, that there can 
be no hesitation in deriving the Irish from the Roman 
writing. We have only to compare the Irish MSS. of the 
round type with the Continental MSS. to be convinced of 
the identity of their styles of writing. There are unfortu- 
nately no means of ascertaining the exact period when this 
style of hand was first adopted in Ireland. Among the 
very earliest surviving examples none bears a fixed date ; 
and it is impossible to accept the traditional asecription of 
certain of them to particular saints of Ireland, as St Patrick 
and St Columba. Such traditions are notoriously unstable 
ground upon which to take up a position. But an 


examination of certain examples will enable the palæo- 


grapher to arrive at certain conclusions. In Trinity 
College, Dublin, is preserved a fragmentary copy of the 
Gospels (Wat. MSS. Ireland, i, pl. ii.) vaguely assigned 
to a period from the 5th to the 7th century, and written 
in a round half-uncial hand closely resembling the 
Continental hand, but bearing the gencral impress of its 
Irish origin. This MS. may perhaps be of the early part 
of the 7th century. 


adhtledeinmrrerpondar 
ltnifinmotcozurerve Jawont 
efc cpuemiacubiculoeimcuun 


Irish Half-uncial Writing, 7th century. 


(ad ille deintus respondens [dicit, No]li milii molestus esse, iam 
ostium clausum] est et pueri in cubiculo mecum [sunt]) 


Again, the Psalter (Vat. MSS. Ireland, i., pls. iii., iv.) 
traditionally ascribed. to St Columba (ob. 597), and 
perhaps of the 7th century, is a calligraphic specimen of 
the same kind of writing. The earliest examples of the 
Continental half-uncial date back, as has been seen above, 
to the end of the Sth or beginning of the 6th century. 
Now the likeness between the earliest foreign and Irish 
MSS. forbids us to assume anything like collateral descent 
from a common and remote stock. Two different national 
hands, although derived from the same source, would not 
independently develop in the same way, and it may 


accordingly be granted that the point of contact, or the: 


period at which the Irish seribes copied and adopted the 
Roman half-uncial, was not very long, comparatively, before 
the date of the now earliest surviving examples. This 
would take us back at least to the 6th century, in whieh 
period there is sufficient evidence of literary activity in 
Treland. The beautiful Irish calligraphy, ornamented with 
designs of marvellous intricacy and brilliant colouring, 
which is seen in full vigour at the end of the 7th century, 
indicates no small amount of labour bestowed upon the 
cultivation of writing as an ornamental art. 
surprising that such excellence was so quickly developed. 
The Book of Kells has been justly acknowledged as the 
culminating example of Irish calligraphy (Vat. MSS. Irel., 


It is indeed | 


eller Clit PUE 


i. pls. vii.-xvii.; Pal. Soe., pls. 55, 56). The text is written 
in the large solid half-uncial hand which is again seen in 
the Gospels of St Chad at Lichfield (Pal. Soc., pls. 20, 
21, 35), and, in a smaller form, in the English-written 
Lindisfarne Gospels (see below). Having arrived at the 
calligraphie excellence just referred to, the round hand 
appears to have been soon afterwards superseded, for gene- 
ral use, by the pointed ; for the character of the large half- 
uncial writing of the Gospels of Maeltegol, of about the 
year 800 (Val. MSS. Irel, i, pls. xxu.-xxiv,; Pal. Soc., 
pls. 90, 91), shows a very great deterioration from the 
vigorous writing of the Book of Kells, indicative of want 
of practice. 

Traces of the existence of the pointed hand are early. 
It is found in a fully developed stage in the Book of Kells 
itself (Pal. Soc., pl. 88). This form of writing, which 
may be termed the cursive hand of Ireland, differs in its 
origin from the national cursive hands of the Continent. 
In the latter the old Roman cursive has been shown to be 
the foundation. The Irish pointed hand, on the contrary, 
had nothing todo with the Roman cursive, but was simply 
a modification of the round hand, using the same forms of 
letters, but subjecting them to a lateral compression and 
drawing their limbs into points or hair-lines. As this 
process is found developed in the Book of Kells, its 
beginning may be fairly assigned to as early a time as the 
first half of the 7th century ; but for positive date there is 
the same uncertainty as in regard to the first beginning of 
the round hand. The Book of Dimma (Vat. MSS. Ire., 
i., pls. xviii, xix.) has been attributed toa scribe of about 
650 a.p.; but it appears rather to be of the 8th century, 
if we may judge by the analogy of English MSS. written 
in a similar hand. It is not in fact until we reach the 
period of the Book of Armagh (Vat. MSS. Irel, pls. 
xxv.-xxix.), a MS. containing books of the New Testament 
and other matter, and written by Ferdomnach, a scribe 
who died in the year 814, that we are on safe ground. 
Here is clearly a pointed hand of the early part of the 
9th century, very similar to the English pointed hand of 
Mercian charters of the same time. The MS. of the 
Gospels of MacDurnan, in the Lambeth Library (Vad. 
MSS. Trel., i., pls. xxx., xxxi.) is an example of writing of 
the end of the 9th or beginning of the 10th century, 
showing a tendency to become more narrow and cramped. 
But coming down to the MS, of the 11th or 12th centuries 
we find a change. The pointed hand by this time has 
become moulded into the angular and stereotyped form 
peculiar to Trish MSS. of the later Middle Ages. From the 
12th to the 15th centuries there is a very gradual change. 
Indeed, a carefully written MS. of late date may very well 
pass for an example older by a century or more. Later 
forms inust be detected among the fairly written characters. 
A book of hymns of the 11th or 12th century (Vat. MSS. 
Trel., i., pls. xxxii.-xxxvi.) may be referred to as a good 
typical specimen of the Irish hand of that period ; and the 
Gospels of Mælbrighte, of 1138 a.p. (Vat. MSS. Zrel., i., 
pls. xl.-xlii. ; Pal. Soc., pl. 212), as a calligraphic one. 

In Irish MSS. of the later period, the ink is black, and 
the vellum, as a general rule, is coarse and discoloured, à 
defect which may be attributed to inexperience in the art 
of preparing the skins and to the effects of climate. 

When a school of writing attained to the perfection 
which marked that of Ireland at an early date, so far in 
advance of other countries, it naturally followed that its 
influence should be felt beyond its own borders. How the 
influence of the Irish school asserted itself in England will 
be presently discussed. But on the Continent also Irish 
monks carried their civilizing power into different countries, 
and continued their native style of writing in the monas- 
teries which they founded. At such centres as Luxeuil in 
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France, Würzburg in Germany, St Gall in Switzerland, 
and Bobbio in Italy, they were as busy in the production 
of MSS. as they had been at home. At first such MSS. 
were no doubt as distinctly Irish in their character as if 
written in Ireland itself; but, after a time, as the bonds 
of connexion with that country were weakened, the form 
of writing would become: rather traditional, and lose the 
elasticity of a native hand. As the national styles also 
which were practised around them became more perfected, 
the writing of the Irish houses would in turn be reacted 
on; and it is thus that the later MSS. produced in those 
houses ean be distinguished. Archaic forms are tradition- 
ally retained, but the spirit of the hand dies and the 
writing becomes merely imitative. 

English Writing.—In England there were two sources 
whence a national hand could be derived. From St 
Columba’s foundation in [ona the Irish monks established 
monasteries in the northern parts of Britain; and in the 
year 635 the Irish missionary Aidan founded the see 
of Lindisfarne or Holy Isle, where there was established 
a school of writing destined to become famous. In the 
south of England the Roman missionaries had also brought 
into the country their own style of writing direct from 
Rome, and taught it in the newly founded monasteries. 
But their writing never became a national hand. Such a 
MS. as the Canterbury Psalter in the Cottonian Library 
(Pal. Soe., pl. 18) shows what could be done by English 
scribes in imitation of Roman uncials ; and the existence 
of so few early charters in the same letters (Facs. of Auc. 
Charters, pt. i Nos. 1, 2, 7), among the large number 
whieh have survived, goes to prove how limited was the 
influence of that form of writing. On the other hand, the 
lrish style made progress throughout England, and was 
adopted as the national hand, developing in course of time 
certain local peculiarities, and lasting as a distinct form of 
writing down to the time of the Norman Conquest. But, 
while English seribes at first copied their Irish models with 
faithful exactness, they soon learned to give to their writing 
the stamp of a national character, and imparted to it the 
elegance and strength which individualized the English 
hand for many centuries to come. 

As in [reland so here we have to follow the course of 
the round hand as distinet from the pointed character. 
The earliest and most beautiful MS. of the former class 
is the Lindisfarne Gospels or “ Durham Book” in the 
Cottonian Library (Pal. Soc, pls. 3-6, 22; Cat. Ane. 
MSS., pt. ii, pls. 8-11), said to have been written by 
Eadfrith, bishop of Lindisfarne, about the year 700. The 
text is in very exactly formed half-uncials, differing but 
slighily from the same characters in Insh MSS., and is 
glossed in the Northumbrian dialect by Aldred, a writer 
of the 10th century. 


me heepna 
TU nnm 
Wi J^ & non Jamildo Fon 
(i Cau mies quoruiain 


be agn begad 
"Ipsrposroebuuc— 


Lindisfarne Gospels, circ. 700 A.D. 


(regnum caelorum. Beati mites quoniam ipsi 
posidebunt. 

rie heofna eadge bidon (ta milde fortton da 
agnegad.) 

MSS. in the same solid half-uncial hand are still to be 
seen in the Chapter Library of Durham, this style of 
writing having been practised more especially in the north 
of England. But in addition to this calligraphic book- 
writing, there was also a lighter form of the round letters 


which was used for less sumptuous MSS. or for more 
ordinary occasions. Specimens of this hand are found in 
the Durham Cassiodorus (Pal. Soc., pl. 164), in the Canter- 
bury Gospels (Pal. Soe., pl. 7 ; Cat. Anc. MSS. » pt. il, pls. 
17, 18), the Épinal Glossary (E. Eug. Text. Soc. , and in a 
few charters (Lacs. Anc. Charters, pt. 1., 15; 11, 2, 3; Pal. 
boc, 10), one of which, of 778 A.D., yo in Wessex, is 
interesting as showing the extension of the round hand 
to the southern parts of England. The examples here 
enumerated are of the 8th 
ones being written in a free natural hand, and those of 
later date bearing evidence of decadence. Indeed the 
round hand was being rapidly displaced by the more con- 
venient pointed hand, which was in full use in England 
in the middle of the 8th century. How late, however, the 
more calligraphic round hand could be continued under 
favouring circumstances is seen in the Liber Vite or list 
of benefactors of Durham (Cat. Anc. MSS., pt. ii, pl. 25; 
Pal. Soc., pl. 238), the writing of which would, from its 
beautiful execution, be taken for that of the 8th century, 
did not internal evidence prove it to be of about the year 
840. 

The pointed hand ran its course through the 8th, 9th, 
and 10th centuries, until English writing came under the 
influence of the foreign minuscule. The leading character- 
isties of this hand in the 8th century are regularity and 
breadth in the formation of the letters and a calligraphic 
contrast of heavy aud light strokes—the hand being then 
at its best. In the 9th century there is greater lateral 
compression, although regularity and correct formation are 
maintained. But in the 10th century there are signs of 
decadence. New forms are introduced, and there is a 
disposition to be imitative. A test letter of this latter 
century is found in the letter a with obliquely cut top, a. 

The course of the progressive changes in the pointed 
hand may be followed in the Facsimiles of Ancient Charters 
in the British Museum and in the Facsiniles of Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. of the Rolls Series. The charters reprodueed 
in these works have survived in sufficient numbers to 
enable us not only to form a fairly accurate knowledge of 
the criteria of their age, bnt also to recognize local 
peculiarities of writing. The Mercian scribes appear to 
have been very excellent penmen, writing a very graceful 
hand with much delicate play in the strokes. On the 
other hand the writing of Wessex was heavier and more 
straggling, and is in such strong contrast to the Mereian 
hand that its examples may be easily detected with a little 
practice. Turning to books in which the pointed hand 
was .employed, a very beautiful specimen, of the 8th 
century, is a copy of Bede’s Zeelesiastical History in the 
University Library at Cambridge (Pal. Soc., pls. 139, 
140), which has in a marked degree that breadth of style 
which has been referred to. Not much later is another 
copy of the same work in the Cottonian Library (Pal. Soc., 
pl. 141; Cat. Ane. MSS., pt. ii, pl. 19), from whieh the 
following facsimile is taken. 


cur sit cfmponoz greban 
Uradigiobley RA >-Guimnulay 
army Inmonogtáuo a Sfnhny 


English Pointed Minuscules, 8th century. 


(tus sui tempora gerebat. 

Uir uenerabilis oidiluuald, qui multis 

annis in monasterio quod dieitur Inhry——) 
For an example of the beginning of the 9th century, a 
MS. of miscellanea, of 811-814 4.p., also in the Cottonian 
Library, may be referred to (Pal. Soe. pl. 165; Cat. Ane. 
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in the Wessex style is the Digby MS. 63 of the middle of 
the century (Pal. Soc., pl. 163). As seen in the charters, 
the pointed writing of the 10th century assumes generally 
a larger size, and is rather more artificial and calligraphic. 
A very beautiful example of the book-hand of this period 
is found in the volume known as the Durham Ritual (Pal. 
Soc., pl. 240), which, owing to the care bestowed on the 
writing and the archaism of the style, might at first sight 
pass for a MS. of higher antiquity, were not the character- 
isties of its period evident in the angularity of certain 
letters. 

In the latter part of the 10th century the foreign set 
minuscule hand began to make its way into England, 
consequent on increased intercourse with the Continent 
and political changes which followed. In the charters we 
find the foreign and native hands on the same page:—the 
body of the document, in Latin, in Caroline minuscules ; 
the boundaries of the land conveyed, in the English hand. 
The same practice was followed in books. The charter (in 
book form) of King Eadgar to New Minster, Winchester, 
966 A.D. (Pal. Du pls. 46, 47), the Benedictional of 
Bishop thelwold of Winchester (pls. 142, 144) before 
984 a.D., and the MS. of the Office of the Cross, 1012-20 
A.D. (pl. 60), also written in Winchester, are all examples 
of the use of the foreign minuscule for Latin. The change 
also which the national hand underwent at this period 
may certainly be attributed to this foreign influence. The 
pointed hand, strictly so-called, is replaced by a rounder 
or rather square character, with lengthened strokes above 
and below the line. 


tnanan hepeey hir mara. prea ppeonoa ze 
pille» onpolc es ec peg - np pan 
poplar. enyal fæ pe punoum popgpunoen. 


English Minuscules, 11th century. 
(manan he wes his mega. sceard freonda ge 


fylled on folestede beslegen at secge. and his sunu 
forlet. on welstowe wundum forgrunden.) 


This style of writing becomes the ordinary English hand 
down to the time of the Norman Conquest. That event 
extinguished the national hand for official purposes—it 
disappears from charters; and the already established use 
of the Caroline minuscule in Latin MSS. completed its 
exclusion as the handwriting of the learned. It cannot, 
however, be doubted that it still lingered in those parts of 
the country where foreign influence did not at once pene- 
trate, and that Englishmen still continued to write their 
own language in their own style of writing. But that the 
earlier distinetive national hand was soon overpowered by 
foreign teaching is evident in English MSS. of the E 
century, the writing of which is of the foreign type, | 
although the English letter thorn, p, survived and continued. 
in use down to the 15th century, when it was transformed 
to y. 

The Caroline Reform.—The revival of learning under 
Charlemagne naturally led to a reform in handwriting. 
An ordinance of the year 789 required the revision of 
church books; and a more correct orthography and style 
of writing was the consequence. The abbey of St Martin 
of Tours was the principal centre from whence the reforma- 
tion of the book-hand spread. Here, from the year 796 to 
804, Alcuin of York presided as abbot ; and it was under 
his direction that the Caroline minuscule writing took the 
simple and graceful form which was gradually adopted to 
the exclusion of all other hands. In carrying out this 
reformation we may well assume that Alcuin brought to 


| 


| 
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MSS., pt. it, pl. 24); and a very interesting MS. written | 


bear the results of the training which he had received in 
his youth in the English school of writing, which had 
attained to such proficiency, and that he was also benefici- 
ally influenced by the fine examples of the Lombard school 
which he had seen in Italy. In the new Caroline minus- 
cule all the uncouthness of the later Merovingian hand 
disappears, and the simpler forms of many of the letters 
found in the old Roman minuscule hand are adopted. 
The character of Caroline writing through the 9th and 
early part of the 10th century is one of general uniformity, 
with a contrast of light and heavy strokes, the limbs of 
tall letters being clubbed or thickened at the head by 
pressure on the pen. As to characteristic letters—the a, 
following the old type, is, in the 9th century, still fre- 
quently open, in the form of u; the bows of g are open, 
the letter somewhat resembling the numeral 3; and there 
is no turning of the ends of letters, as m and x. 


Accipere marium coniugem TULI: quod 


enim execneftecurdetpares efi. pans 


auem filium ecaocabirnon en aab 


Caroline Minuscules, 9th century. 
(accipere mariam coniugem tuam quod 
enim ex ea nascetur de spiritu sancto est. 
autem filium ct uocabis nomen cius lesum) 
In the 10th century the clubbing of the tall letters becomes 
less pronounced, and the writing generally assumes, so to 
say, a thinner appearance, But a great change is notice- 
; able in the writing of the 11th century. By this time the 
Caroline minuscule may be said to have put off its archaic 
form and to develop into the more modern character of 
small letter. It takes a more finished and accurate and 
more upright form, the individual letters being drawn with 
much exactness, and generally on a rather larger scale than 
before. This style continues to improve, and is reduced 
to a stil more exact form of calligraphy in the 12th 
century, which for absolute beauty of writing is unsur- 
passed. In England especially, the writing of this century 
is particularly fine. 


culof că arumubf fifaddleure fipa 
alcave url cd ydic&crmiuf & 
fimo cremaf oet ftra fit Pecan dif 


English Minuscules, 12th century. 


(—culos cum aruinulis suis adoleuit super 
altare nitnlum cum pelle et carnibus ct 
fimo cremans extra castra sient preceperat dominus) 


Pariet 


As, however, the demand for written works increased, 
ihe fine round hand of the 12th century could not be 
maintained. Economy of material became necessary, and 
a smaller hand with more frequent contractions was the 
result. The larger and more distinct writing of the 11th 
and 12th centuries is now replaced by a more cramped 
though still distinct hand, in which the letters are more 
linked together by connecting strokes, and are more later- 
ally compressed. This style “of writing is characteristic of 
the 13th century. But, while the book-hand of this period 
is à great advance upon that of a hundred years earlier, 
there is no tendency to a cursive style. Every letter is 
clearly formed, and generally on the old shapes. The 
particular letters which show weakness are those made of 
a succession of vertical strokes, as m, n, w. The new 
method of connecting these strokes, by turning the ends 
and running on, made the distinction of such letters 
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difficult, as, for example, in the word minimi. The 
ambiguity thus arising was partly obviated by the use of 
a small oblique stroke over the letter 7, which, to mark 
the double letter, had been introduced as early as the 11th 
century. The dot on the letter came into fashion in the 
14th century. 


Cltgwoboote y placer cur ette piimä 
voelvams, Levit ofi f quito ferte pres utum 

(a. andiamo tn quor tta, 
UD UL 
"Utm ph sam dto (iva nob urreling 


Minuscule Writing, 13th century. 


(Eligite hedie quod placet cui seruire potissimum 

debeatis. | Utrum diis quibus seruierunt patres uestri in 

miesopotamia, an diis amoreorum in quorum terra 

habitatis. Ego autem et domus mea serniemus domino, Respon- 

ditque populus c£ ait, Absit a nobis ut relinquanivs dominum) 
In MSS. of the 14th century minuscule writing becomes 
slacker, and the consistency of formation of letters falters. 
‘There is a tendency to write more cursively and without 
raising the pen, as may be seen in the form of the letter 
a, of which the characteristic shape at this time is &, with 
both bows closed, in contrast with the earlier a. In this 
century, however, the hand still remains fajrly stiff and 
upright. In the 15th century it becomes very angular 
and more and more cursive, but is at first kept within 
bounds. In the course of the century, however, it grows 
more slack and deformed, and the letters become continu- 
ally more cursive and misshapen. An exception, however, 
to this disintegration of minuscule writing in the later 
centuries is to be observed in church books. In these the 
old set hand of the 12th and 13th centuries was imitated 
and continued to be the liturgical style of writing. 


It is impossible to describe within limited space, and 


without the aid of illustrations, all the varieties of hand- 
writing which were developed in the different countries of 
western Europe, where the Caroline minuscule was finally 
adopted to the exclusion of the earlier national hands. In 
each country, however, it acquired, in a greater or less de- 
gree, an individual national stamp which can generally be 
recognized and which serves to distinguish MSS. written 
in different localities. A broad line of distinction may be 
drawn between the writing of northern and southern 
Europe from the 12th to the 15th century. In the earlier 
part of this period the MSS. of England, northern France, 
and the Netherlands are closely connected. Indeed, in 
the 12th and 13th centuries it is not always easy to decide 
as to which of the three countries a particular MS. may 
belong. As a rule, perhaps, English MSS. are written 
with more sense of gracefulness ; those of the Netherlands 
in darker ink. From the latter part of the 13th century, 
however, national character begins to assert itself more 
distinctly. In southern Europe the influence of the Italian 
school of writing is manifest in the MSS. of the south of 
France in the 13th and 14th centuries, and also, though 
later, in those of Spain. That elegant roundness of letter 
which the Italian seribes seem to have inherited from the 
bold eharacters of the early papal chancery, and more 
recently from Lombardie models, was generally adopted in 
the book-hand of those districts. It is especially notice- 
able in calligraphic specimens, as in church books,—the 
writing of Spanish MSS. in this style being distinguishable 
by the blackness of the ink. The medixval minuscule 
writing of Germany stands apart. It never attained to 
the beauty of the hands of either the north or the south 
which have been just noticed; and from its ruggedness 
and slow development German MSS. have the appearance 
of being older than they really are. The writing has also 
very commonly a certain slope in the letters which com- 
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pares unfavourably with the upright and elegant hands of 
other countries. In western Europe generally the minus- 
cule hand thus nationalized ran its course down to the 
time of the invention of printing, when the so-called black 
letter, or set hand of the 15th century in Germany and 
other countries, furnished models for the types. But in 
Italy, with the revival of learning, a more refined taste set 
in in the production of MSS., and scribes went back to an 
earlier time in search of a better standard of writing. 
Hence, in the first quarter of the 15th century, MSS. 
written on the lines of the Italian hand of the carly 12th 
century begin to appear, and become continually more 
numerous. This revived hand was brought to perfection 
soon after the middle of the century, just at the right 
moment to be adopted by the early Italian printers, and 
to be perpetuated by them in their types. 

It must also not be forgotten that by the side of the 
book-hand of the later Middle Ages there was the cursive 
hand of every day use. This is represented in abundance 
in the large mass of charters and legal or domestie docu- 
ments which remains. Some notice has already been 
taken of the development of the national cursive hands in 
the earliest times. From the 12th century downwards 
these hands settled into well-defined and distinct styles 
peculiar to different countries, and passed through syste- 
matic changes which can be recognized as characteristic of 
particular periods. But, while the cursive hand thus 
followed out its own course, it was still subject to the same 
laws of change which governed the book-hand ; and the 
letters of the two styles did not differ at any period in 
their organic formation. Confining our attention to the 
charter hand, or court hand, practised in England, a few 
specimens may be taken to show the principal changes 
which it developed. In the 12th century the official hand 
which had been introduced after the Norman Conquest is 
characterized by exaggeration in the strokes above and 
below the line, a legacy of the old Roman cursive, as 
already noted. There is also a tendency to form the 
tops of tall vertical strokes, as in 5, A, /, with a notch or 
cleft. The letters are well made and vigorous, though 
often rugged. 


Qn DU ct ME } Td 
JA mg TRE 


Charter of Stephen, 1136-39 a.p. 

(et ministris et omnibus fidelibus snis Francis e(——— 

Regine uxoris mee c£ Eustachii filii 

mei dedi c£ concessi eeclesie Beate Marie) 
As the century advances, the long limbs are brought into 
better proportion ; and early in the 13th century a very 
delicate fine-stroked hand comes into use, the cleaving of 
the tops being now a regular system, and the branches 
formed by the cleft falling in a curve on either side. This 
style remains the writing of the reigns of John and Henry 
III. 


om 2 fro Conftat kre? o Ql D fof 
BD wy m mem rim: ine We Bie pare 
Charter of Henry II., 1259 A.D. 


(uniuersis presentes litteras inspecturis salem. Noueritis quod— 
— ford et Essexie et Constabularium Anglie cf Willelmum de Fortibus 
—ad iurandum in animam nostram in presencia nostra de pace) 
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Towards the latter part of the 13th century the letters 
grow rounder ; there is generally more contrast of light 
and heavy strokes ; and the cleft tops begin, as it were, to 
shed the branch on the left. 
« € A if 
gore arm ix] m o»018 doy js puc anma 
im (d 

e mr longraiSinc 

Lac e Corman à qum® (tnudcyüilc er quam panes 


medum ooze Mus af 6unc Eun 


Charter of Edward I., 1303 A.D. 


(More eum pertinendiis in mora que vocatur Inkelesmore continentem 
—se in longitudine per medium more illius ab uno eapite— 
Abbas e£ Conuentus aliquando tenueruat et quam pretatus Co—) 


[n the 14th century the changes thus introduced make 
further progress, and the round letters and single-branched 
vertical strokes become normal through the first half of 
the century. Then, however, the regular formation begins 
to give way and angularity sets in. ‘Thus in the reign of 
Richard IE. we have a hand presenting a mixture of round 
and angular elements—the letters retain their breadth but 
lose their curves. Hence, by further decadence, results 
the angular hand of the 15th century, at first compact, 
but afterwards straggling and ill-formed. 


$,9 Qut, e D, oia ayipo revel) epo us 
Oneod x DS . Pe Ct 15 


English Charter, 1457 A.D. 


(and fully to be endid, payinge yerely the seid— 
suecessours in hand halfe yere afore that is— 
next suyinge xxiij. s.iiij. d. by evene poreiouas.) 


Palimpsests.—A class of MSS. must be briefly noticed which, on 
account of the valuable texts whieh many of them have yielded, 
have a particular interest. These are the palimpsests. The custom 
of removing writing from the surface of the material on which it 
was inseribed, and thus preparing that surface for the reception of 
another text, has been practised from early times. The term palim- 
psest is used by Catullus, apparently with reference to papyrus ; by 
Cicero, in a passage wherein he is evidently speaking of waxen 
tablets; aud by Plutarch, when he narrates that Plato compared 
Dionysius to a BiBAloy wadibyoroy, in that his tyrant nature, being 
BucékmAvros, showed itself like the imperfectly erased writing of 
a palimpsest MS, In this passage, reference is clearly made to the 
wasliing off of writing from papyrus, The word maàluynoros can 
only in its first use have heen applied to MSS, which were actually 
scraped or rubbed, and which were, therefore, composed ofa material 
of sullieient strength to bear the process. In the first instance, 
then, it night be applied to waxen tablets ; secondly, to vellum 
books. There are still to be seen, among the surviving waxen 
tablets, some which contain traces of an earlier writing under a 
fresh layer of wax. Papyrus could not be seraped or rubbed; the 
writing was washed from it with the sponge. This, however, 
could not be so thoroughly done as to leave a perfectly clean sur- 
face, and the material was accordingly only used a second time for 
documents of an ephemeral or common nature. Toapply, therefore, 
the title of palimpsest to a MS. of this substance was not strictly 
corrent ; the fact that it was so applied proves that the term was in 
common use. 

Iu the early period of palimpsests, vellum MSS. were also 
washed. The ink of the earlier centuries was easily removed with 
the sponge, and at.the moment when this was done it may be sup- 

»osed that the pages presented a clean surface. In course of time, 
Poa by atmospheric action or other chemical causes, the ori- 
ginal writing would to some extent reappear ; and it is thus that so 
many of the capital and uncial o have been successfully 
deciphered. In the later Middle Ages the knife was used; the 
surface of the vellum was scraped away and the writing with it. 
The reading of the later examples is therefore very diflicult or alto- 
gether impossible. Besides actual rasure, various recipes for cffac- 


ing the writing have been found,—sueh as, to soften the surface | 


with milk and meal, and then to rub with pumice. In the case of 
such a process being used, total obliteration must alinost inevitably 
have been the result. To intensify the traces of the original writ- 
ing, when such exist, various cliemical reagents have been tried with 
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more or less success. The old method of smearing the vellum with 
tincture of gall restored the writing, but did irreparable damage by 
blackening the surface, and, as the stain grew darker in course of 
time, by rendering the text altogether illegible. Of modern reagents 
the most harmless appears to be hydrosulphurate of ammonia; but 
this also must be used with eaution, and should be washed off when 
it has done its work. 

The primary cause of the destruction of MSS. by wilful obliter- 
ation was, it need hardly be said, the dearth of material. At certain 
periods, from political or social changes, the market was interfered 
with, and production or importation failed. In the case of Greek 
MSS., so great was the consumption of old books, for the sake of 
the material, that a synodal deeree of the year 691 forbade the 
destruction of MSS. of the Seriptures or the church fathers—iniper- 
feet or injured volumes excepted. The decline of the vellum trade 
also on the introduction of paper, as already noticed above, caused 
a scarcity which was only to be made good by recourse to material 
already once used. Vast destruction of the broad quartos of the 
early centuries of our era took place in the period which followed 
the fall of the Roman empire. The most valuable Latin palim- 
psests are accordingly found in the volumes whieh were remade from 
the 7th to the 9th centuries, a period during which the large 
volumes referred to must have been still fairly numerous. Late 
Latin palimpsests rarely yield anything of value: often the first 
writing precedes the later one by only a century or two; and some- 
times both hands are of the same age. Inthe earlier examples, 
many of the original texts were saeriliced to make room for 
patristic literature or grammatical works. In many instances MSS, 
of the classical writers have been thus destroyed ; and the sacred 
text itself has not always been spared. On the other hand, there 
are instances of classical texts being written over Biblical MSs.; 
but these are of late date. It has been remarked that no entire 
work has been found in any instance in the original text of a 
palimpsest, but that portions of many works have been taken to 
make upa single volume. These facts, however, go rather to prove, 
not so much that only imperfect works were put under con- 
tribution, as that scribes: were indiscriminate in selection of 
material. 

An enumeration of the different palimpsests of value is not here 
possible (see Wattenbach, Schriflwesen, pp. 252-957) ; but a few 
may be mentioned of which faesimiles are accessible. The MS. 


-known as the Codex Ephraemi, eontaining portions of the Old and 


New Testaments in Greek, attributed to the 5th century, is covered 
with works of Ephraem Syrus in a hand of the 12th century (ed. 
Tischendorf, 1843, 1845). Among the Syriae MSS. obtained from 
the Nitrian desert in Egypt, and now deposited in the British 
Museum, some important Greek texts have been recovered. A 
voluine containing a work of Severus of Antioch of the beginning 
of the 9th century is written on palimpsest leaves taken from MSS. 
of the /liad of Homer and the Gospel of 8t Luke, beth of the 6th 
century (Cat. Ane. MSS., i., pls. 9, 10), and the Elements of Euclid 
of the 7th or 8th century. To the same collection belongs the 
double palimpsest, in which a text of St John Chrysostom, in 
Syriae, of the 9th or 10th eentury, covers a Latin grammatical 
treatise in a eursive hand of the 6th century, which in its turn has 
displaeed the Latin annals of the historian Granius Lieinianus, of 
the 5th century (Cat. Ane. MSS., ii, pls. 1, 2). Among Latin 
palimpsests also may be noticed those which have been reproduced 
in the Erempla of Zangemeister and Wattenbach. These are— tlie 
Ambrosian Plautus, in rustie capitals, of the 4th or 5th century, 
re-written with portions of the Bible in the 9th century (pl. 6) ; 
the Cicero De Republica of the Vatican, in uncials, of the 4th cen- 
tury, covered by St Augustine on the Psalms, of the 7th century 
(pl. 17; Pal. Soc., pl. 160); the Codex Theodosianus of Turin, of 
the 5th or 6th century (pl. 25); the Fasti Consulares of Verona, 
of 486 a.D. (pl. 29); and the Arian fragment of the Vatican, of the 
5th century (pl. 31) Most of these originally belonged to the 
monastery of Bobbio, a fact which gives some indication of the great 
literary wealth of that house, The new photographic processes are 
particularly well adapted for the reproduction of palimpsests, for 
the reason that, however faint the subject, it is nearly always 
intensified in the negative. By using skill and judgment, with a 
favouring light, photography may be often made a useful agent in 
the decipherment of obscure palimpsest texts. 

Mechanical Arrangement of Writing in MSS.—In tle papyrus 
rolls the text was written in columns, generally narrow, whose 


| length was limited by the width of the material, allowing a margin * 


at top and bottom. In Looks, if the text did not extend across the 
page, it was usually written in two columns. A few instances, 
however, are known of MSS, which have more than two columns 
of writing in a page. Among them, the Codex Sinaiticus of the 
Bible has four colunms, and the Codex Vaticanus three columns. 
In the Fulda fragment of an ancient Latin Bible (Exempla, 21) the 
arrangement is one of three columns ; and a late instance of the 
same number occurs in a Latin Bible of the end of the 9th century 
in the British Museum (Cat. Ane. MSS., ii, pl. 15). Besides the 
practice of continuous writing without distinction of words, which 
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will be referred to more fully below, the letters towards the end of 
a line were, in the earliest MSS., reduced in size and cramped 
together, and very frequently in Latin MSS, two or more letters 
were linked or combined ina monogrammatic form, as RW UN (ur, 
unt). By these devices space was saved and words were less divided 
between two lines. Combinations survived partially in minuscule 
MSs. The opening lines of the main divisions of the text, as for 
example the ditferent books of the Bible, were frequently written 
in red, for distinetion. At first there was no enlargement whatever 
of letters in any part of the text, but still at an carly period the 
first letter of each page was made larger than the rest. Rubrics 
and titles and colophons were at first written in the same character 
as the text; afterwards, when the admixture of different kinds of 
writing was allowed, capitals and uncials were used at discretion. 
In papyri it appears to have been the practice to write the name of 
the work at the end only. Running titles or head-lines are found 
in some of the earliest Latin MSS. in the same characters as the 
text, but of a sinall size. Quotations were usually indicated by 
ticks or arrow-heads in the margin, serving the purpose of the 
modern inverted commas. Sometimes the quoted words were 
arranged as a sub-paragraph or indented passage. Jn commentaries 
of later date, the quotations from the work commented upon were 
often written iu a different style from the text of the commentary 
itself. 

In MSS., both Greek and Latin, of the earlier centuries the 
writing runs on continuously withont breaking up into distinet 
words, To this system there are, however, a few partial exceptions, 
in some of the very earliest examples. For instance, the Evddtouv 
texy, Written on papyrus in the 2d century B.C., has a certain 
amount of separation of words, and in the fragments of the poem 
on the battle of Aetium which were recovered at Herenlanenm 
the words are marked off with points, monosyllabic or short pre- 
positions and eonjunctions, however, being joined to the words 
which immediately follow them —a system which we find in practice 
at a later time. In the early vellum MSS. there is no such separa- 
tion ; and unless there is a panse in the sense, at which a small 
space may be left, the line of letters has no break whatever. In 
Greek MSS., indeed, a system of distinct separation of words was 
never thoroughly worked out, even as late as the 15th century. 
The eontinuous writing of the uncial MSS. was carried on in the 
minuscules ; and, although, in the latter, a certain degree of separa- 
tion is noticeable as early as the 10th century, yet a large propor- 
tion of words remain linked together or wrongly divided. 

In the case of Latin uncial MSS., when the latter part of the 7th 
century is reached, there is more evidence of separation, although 
no regular system is followed, Concurrently the same process is 
observed in minuscule MSS., in which a partial separation goes on 
in an uncertain and hesitating manner down to the time of the 
Caroline reform. In early Irish and English MSS., however, it 
may be observed that separation is more consistently followed. In 
MSS. of the 9th and 10th centuries the long words are separated, 
but short prepositions and conjunetions are joined to the next 
following word. It was not until the 11th century that these 
smaller words were finally detached and stood apart. 

Punctuation, —VFrom the use of continuous writing naturally 
arose in the first place the necessity for the breaking up of the text 
into paragraphs and sentences, and afterwards the introduetion of 
marks of punctuation. In the Greek works on papyrus before the 
Christian era certain marks of division are found. In the Harris 
Momer (Cut. Ane, MSS., i, pl. 1) a wedge-shaped sign > isin- 
serted between the beginnings of the lines to mark a new passage. 
In the prose works of Hyperides a pause in the sense (unless it 
occurs at the end of a line) is indicated by a short blank space 
being left in the line and by a horizontal stroke being drawn under 
the first letter of the line in which the pause ocenrs. In a few 
instances, in the space left to mark the pause a full point or slight 
oblique stroke is added high in the line. As large letters were un- 
known, this system of dividing the paragraphs was caleulated to 
saerifiee the least amount of space, as the rest of the line, after the 
pause, was utilized for the beginning of the next paragraph. In 
the early vellum MSS. the same plan is followed, with the more 
general use of the full point, which is placed on a level with either 
the top or the middle of the letters ; and. the marginal dividing 
signs are of different patterns. When large letters were introduced 
to mark the paragraphs, had they been invariably placed at the 
beginning of their respective paragraphs, the latter must of necessity 
have eaeh begun a new line, unless the lines had been wide enough 
apart to leave room for the insertion of the large letters. This 
latter arrangement would, however, have entailed eonsiderable loss 
of space ; and the device was accordingly invented, in cases where , 
the paragraph began in the middle ofa line, to place the large letter 
as the first letter of the next line, even though it might there occur 
in the middle of a word, and, as it was placed in the margin, it did 
not affect the normal space between the lines. 1t need hardly be 
said that, if the paragraph commenced at the beginning of a line, 
the large letter took its natural place as the initial. The use of 
these large or initial letters led to the abolition of the paragraph | 


marks. As early as the 5th century there is evidence in the case 
of the Codex Alexandrinus that the marks were losing their nreaning 
in the eyes of the scribes ; for iu that MS. they are frequently place: 

in anomalous positions, particularly over the initial letters of the 
different books, having been evidently considered as mere ornaments. 
The position of the initial as the leading letter of the second line cf 
a paragraph beginning in the iniddle of a line was maintained in the 
Greek minuscule MSS. intothe 15th century. The practice of con- 
tinuous writing also led to the arrangement of the text of the Bible 
and some other works in short sentences, according to the sense, 
which were called ozixyo:, as will be noticed presently ; but other 
minor methods were followed to prevent the ambiguity which would 
occasionally arise. In even the earliest Greek uncial MSS., an 
apostrophe was often inserted above the line between two words, as a 
dividing mark, as, for instance, in the Codex Alexandrinus, OTN’OYTK; 
and it was specially used after words ending in x, x, £, p, and after 
proper names which have not a Greek termination. It was even 
placed, apparently from false analogy, between two consonants in 
the middle of a word, as HNET'KEN. Some of these uses of the 
apostrophe survived in minuscule MSS. A mark also, resembling 
an accent or short horizontal stroke, was employed to indicate 
words consisting of a single letter, as H, which as a word hag so 
many different meanings. 

In the carliest surviving Latin volumes there was no punctuation 
by the first hand, but in the later uncial MSS. the full point, in 
various positions, was introduced—being placed on a level with 
either the bottom, middle, or top of the letters, the two latter 
positions being the most common. In minuscule MSS. the full 
point, on the line or high, was first used ; then the comma and 
semicolon, and the inverted semicolon (t), whose power was rather 
stronger than that of the comma. — In Irish and early English MSS. 
the common mark of punctuation was the full point. As a final 
stop one or more points with a comma. ., were frequently used. 

Stichometry.— While dealing with the subject of punctuation, the 
system of stichometry, or division of the texts into orlyo:, versus, 
or lines of a certain length may be referred to.! It was the custom 
of the Greeks and Romans to estimate the length of their literary 
works by lines. In poetical works the number of verses was com- 
puted ; in prose works a standard line had to be taken, for no two 
seribes wonld naturally write lines of the same length. This 
standard was a medium Homeric line, and it appears to have con- 
sisted, on an average, of 34 to 38 letters, or 15 to 16 syllables. 
The lines of any work, so measured, were called orfyot or Zn. The 
practice of thus computing the length of a work can be traced back 
to the 4th century B.c. in the boast of Theopompus that he had 
written more £m; than any other writer. The number of such 
aTíxo: or én contained in a papyrus roll was recorded at the end 
with the title of the work ; and at the end of a large work extend- 
ing to several rolls the grand total was given. The use of such a 
stichometrical arrangement was in the first place for literary refer- 
ence, The numeration of the orfyo: was no doubt at an early period 
regularly noted in the margin, just as lines of poetical works or 
verses in the Bible are numbered in our printed books. In a Greck 
Biblical MS. at Milan they are numbered at the end of every 
hundred, and the verses in the Bankes Homer are counted in the 
same way. But the system was also of practical use in calenlating 
the pay of the scribes and in arranging the market value of a MS, 
When once a standard eopy of a work had been written in the 
normal lines, the seribes of all subsequent copies had only to recon 
the number of ørixo: without keeping tothe prototype. When we 
find therefore at the end of the different books of a Bible that they 
severally contain so many otfyo: or versus, it is this stichometrical 
arrangement which is referred to. Callimachus, when he drew up 
his catalogue of the Alexandrian libraries in the 3d century n.c., 
registered the total of the orixo: in each work. Although he is 
generally lauded for thus carefully recording the numbers and setting 
an exainple to all who should follow him, it has been suggested that 
this very act was the cause of their general disappearance from MSS. 
For, when his rivaxes were published, scribes evidently thought it 
was necdless to repeat what could be found there ; and thus it is 
that so few MSS. have descended to us which are marked in this 
way. 

Tiere was also in use in Biblical MSS. another arrangement. 
This was the division of the text into short sentences or lines, 
according to the sense, chiefly with a view to a better understand- 
ing of the meaning and a better delivery in public reading. The 
Psalms, Proverbs, and other poetical books were anciently thus 
written, and hence received the title of BiBAot orixfpers, or 
eTix"pal ; and it was on the same plan that St Jerome wrote, first 
the books of the prophets, and subsequently all the Bible of his 
version, per colu et eommeta ** quod in Demosthene et Tullio solet 
fieri," In the Greek Testament also Euthalius, in the 5th century, 
introduced the method of writing or:ynddv, as he termed it, into 
the Pauline and Catholie Epistles, and the Acts. The surviving 
MSS. which contain the text written in short sentences show by 


1 Sce the article by C. Graux in Rerue de Philologie, 1878, vol. ii. p. 97. 
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the diversity of the latter that the rhythmical sentences or lines ! of secret writing which was developed from forms of abbreviation, 


of sense were differently ealeulated by ditlerent writers; but the 
original arrangement of St Jerome is thought to be represented in 
the Codex Amiatinus at Florence, and that of Euthalius in the Codex 
Claromontanns at Paris. With regard to St Jerome's reference 
to the division per eola et commata of the rhetorical works of 
Demosthenes and Cicero, it should be noticed that there are still 
in existence MSS. of works of the latter in which the text is thus 
written, one of them being a volume of the Z'usculans and the 
I» Senectute in the Bibliothèque Nationale at Paris. The same 
arrangement of the text of the orations of Demosthenes is also men- 
tioned by the rhetoricians of the 5th and subsequent centuries. lt 
is a. curious circnmstance also that the text of the only two surviv- 
ing documents of the Roman chancery addressed to Egyptian 
officials in the 5th century (see above) is written in lines of various 
lengths, apparently for rhetorical convenience. 

Correetions. —For obliteration or removing pen strokes from the 
surface of the material the sponge was used in ancient times. 
While the writing was still fresh, the scribe could easily wash olf 
the ink by this means ; and for a fragile material, such as papyrus, 
he could well use no other. On vellum he might use sponge or 
knife. But after a MS. had left his hands it would undergo revision 
at the hands of a corrector, who had to deal with the text in a 
lifferent manner. He could no longer conveniently apply the 
sponge. On hard material he might still use the knife to erase 
letters or words or sentences. But he could also use his pen for 
such purposes. — Thus we find that a very early system of indicating 
rasure was the placing of dots or minute strokes above the letters 
to he thus ‘fexpunged.”” The same marks were also (and generally, 
at later periods) placed under the letters ; in rare. instances they 
stood inside them. It need scarcely be said that letters were also 
struck out with strokes of the pen or altered into others, and that 
letters and words were interlined. A long sentence, however, which 
conld not be admitted between the lines, was entered in the margin, 
awl its place in the text indicated by corresponding reference marks, 
such as Ad. hs. — hic deest, hoc supra, ke. 

Tachygraphy. —The systems of tachygraphy which were followed 
hy both Greeks and Romans had an effect upon the forms of contrac- 
tion found in medieval MSS. The subject of Greek tachygraphy 
has lately received a good deal of attention on account of recent dis- 
eoveries. How far back the practice of shorthand writing existed 
among the Greeks there is nothing to show ; for, although certain 
words of Diogenes Laertius have been taken to imply that Xenophon 
wrote shorthand notes (troonpeiwoduevos) of the lectures of 
Socrates, yet a similar expression in another passage, which will not 
hear this meaning, renders it hardly possible that tachygraphy is 
referred to. The first undoubted mention of a Greek shorthand 
writer oceurs in 195 A.D., in a letter of Flavins Philostratus. But 
unfortunately there appear to be no very ancient specimens of Greek 
tachygraphy in existence ; for it is denied that certain notes and 
inscriptions in the papyri dating from the 2d century B.C., which 
lave been put forward as such, are in shorthand at all — The 
extant examples date only from the 10th century. First stands the 
Paris MS. of Hermogenes, with some taehygraphie writing of that 
period, of which Montfaucon (Pal. Gr., p. 351) gives some account, 
and accompanies his deseription with a table of forms which, às he 
tells us, he deciphered with incredible labour. Next, the Add. 
MS. 18231 in the British Museum contains some marginal notes in 
shorthand, of 972 A.D. (Wattenb., Script. Grac. Specim., tab. 19). 
jut the largest amount of material is found in the Vatican Ms. 
1509, a volume in which as many as forty-seven pages are covered 
with tachygraphie writing of the 11th century. Mai first published 
a specimen of it in his Seriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, vol. vi. 
(1832) ; and in his Nora Patrum Bibliothecæ tom. seeundus (1844) 
he gave a second, which, in the form of a marginal note, contained 
a fragment of the book of Enoch. Bnt he did not quote the num- 
ber of the MS., and it has only lately been found again. The 
tachygraphic portion of it is now being made the subject of special 
study by Dr Gitlbauer for the Vienna Academy. It contains frag- 
ments of the works of St Maximus the Confessor, the confession 
of St Cyprian of Antioch, and works of the pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita. "The writing used in these examples is syllabie, and 
appears to be a younger form of tachygraphy as distinguished from 
an older system, the existence of which may be inferred from the 
occurrence of certain signs or symbols of contraction used in the 
minuseule MSS. For, while many of the signs thus used eorrespond 
with the tachygraphic signs of the above examples, there are others 
which differ and which have been derived from an earlier source. 
For a system of tachygraplie contractions had been developing at 
an earlier period ; and its elements have been traced in both cursive 
and uncial MSS. as far back as the 5th or 6th century. If then we 
may suppose that the new system of tachygraphy was an invention 
of the 9th or 10th century, this will account for the occurrence 
in MSS. of that period of two forms of abbreviation for certain 
syllables—the one adopted from the old or ordinary system, and the 
other heing the neo-stenographie symbol. As to the first origin of 
Greck tachygraphy, it has heen supposed that it grew from a system 


and which the early Christians adopted for their own use. 

Evidence of the use of Norge es among the Romans is to be 
found in the writings of authors under the empire. 1t appears to 
have been taught in schools, and, among others, the emperor Titus 
is said to have been skilful in this style of writing. Ennius has 
been named as the inventor of a large collection. of shorthand 
symbols ; but more generally Cicero's freedman M. Tullius Tiro is 
regarded as the author of these signs, which commonly bear the title 
of ‘Note Tironiane.” The shorthand writers or notaries were 
well trained in the use of these notes, and in the early Christian 
times were largely employed in taking down the words of the 
hishops of the ehureh which were preached in sermons or spoken in 
councils, and in recording the acts and lives of martyrs. In the 
Frankish empire the notes were used in signatures or subscriptions 
of charters, and later, in the 9th and early 10th centuries, they 
were adopted by the revisers and annotators of the texts of MSS. 
Of this period also are several MSS. containing the Psalter in these 
characters, which it has been suggested were written for practice at 
atime when a fresh impulse had been given to the use of short- 
hand in the service of literature. The existence also of volumes 
containing collections of the Tironian notes, and written at this 
time, points to a temporary revival. The notes appear to have gone 
out of general use, however, almost immediately after this, although 
in isolated cases, such as in subscriptions to charters, they linger as 
late as the beginning of the 11th century. A few of the forms of 
the Tironian notes were adopted in medieval MSS. as symbols of 
contraction for certain common words, as will be noticed presently. 

Contractions. —The use of contractions or abbreviations in MSS. 
would arise from two causes—first, the natural desire to write as 
quiekly and shortly as possible words of frequent occurrence which 
could not be misread in a contracted form, and, secondly, tho 
necessity of saving space. The contractions satisfying the first 
requirement were necessarily limited in number and simple in char- 
acter, and are such as are found with more or less frequency in the 
oldest MSS. But the regular system of contracted forms, with the 
view of getting as much writing as possible into a limited space, 
was only elaborated in course of time, and was in use in the later 
centuries of the Middle Ages. Different kinds of literature also 
were, according to their nature, more or less contracted. From 
early times abbreviations were used more freely in secular books, and 
particularly in works in which technical language was employed, 
such as those on law or grammar or mathematies, than in Diblieal 
MSS. or liturgies. In the Greek fragment of a mathematical 
treatise of the 7th century, at Milan, there are numerous contrac- 
tions ; and the same is found to be the case in a Latin MS. of 
the 5th century, the Verona Gaius. With regard to the diflerent 
systems or styles of contraction, the oldest and simplest is that in 
which a single letter, or at most two or three letters, represent a 
whole word. Among Latin classical writers we know that these 
contractions were common enough, and ancient inseriptions allord 
plentiful examples. In the waxen tablets also they are found ; and 
they survive in the later papyri of Ravenna, &c., and in law deeds. 
Next is the system of dropping the final syllable or syllables of a 
word, or of omitting a letter or syllable or more in the middle,— 
such omissions being easily supplied from the general sense of the 
context—e.g., oxn = ox huatos, habue? = habuerunt, pri — patrem. 
And lastly, there are the arbitrary signs and contractions formed 
in a special manner or marked by certain figures whereby they 
may be regularly interpreted. 

Traces of a system of contraction are found in some of the early 
Greek papyri. For example, in the papyrus of the oration ot 
Hyperides for Lycophron, of at least the Ist century B.C., the au 
of the syllable wy, when occurring at the end of a line, is omitted, 
and its omission marked by a light horizontal stroke above the line 
of writing ; and, as marks of reference to an accidentally omitted 
line, abbreviated forms of &yw and káre are used, In the Bankes 


. _! . * . 
Homer also the sign “o! for moimrths is placed in the margin to mark 
o lo NTN a 


the narrative portion of the text. In the ancient Greck Biblical 
MSS. the contractions are usually confined to the sacred names and 


titles, and a few words of common occurrence, as 9C = beds, IC = 
ingovs, XC = xpiaTós, IINA—mveUua, CHP—cwríüp, KC=xdptos: 
CTPOC = c Tavpós, IIHP — TaT1)p, MHP =pnrnp, TC = vids, ANOC = 


&vOpwros, OYNOC = obpavós, K=xal, T=rai, X[=pov, uon ke. 
Final N, especially at the end of a line, was dropped, and its place 
oceupied by the horizontal stroke, as TO". This limited system of 
contraction was observed generally in the uncial Biblical and 
liturgical MSS. In the mathematical fragment at Milan abbrevia- 
tions by dropping final syllables, and contracted particles and pre- 
positions, are numerous; and in the palimpsest Homer of the 6th 
century in the Dritish Museum final syllables are occasionally 
omitted. Sueh omissions were, however, indicated by strokes or 
curves, or by some leading letter of the omitted portion being placed 
above the Jine of writing. Certain signs also were borrowed from 
tachygraphy, at first sparingly, but afterwards, in the later and 
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more elaborate system of contraction, in sufficient numbers to repre- 
sent certain common words and terminations. 

In the early Greek minuscule MSS. contractions are not very fre- 
quent in the texts; but in the marginal glosses, where it was an 
objeet to save space, they are found in great numbers as early as the 
10th century. The MS. of Nonnus, of 972 a.p., in the British 
Museum (Wattenb. and Von Vels., Exempla, 7) is an instance of a 
text contraeted toa degree that almost amounts to tachygraphy. 
In secular MSS. contractions developed most quickly. In the 
12th, 18th, and 14th centuries texts were fully contracted ; and as 
the writing beeame more eursive contraction-marks were more care- 
lessly applied, until, in the 15th century, they degenerated into mere 
flourishes, 

In Latin Biblical uncial MSS. the same restrictions on abbrevia- 
tions were exereised as in the Greek. The sacred names and 


, and Arabie numerals were in use. 


titles DS = deus, DMS, DNS = dominus, SCS =sanctus, SPS — spirt- - 


tus, and others appear in the oldest codices. The contracted ter- 
minations Q'—que, D: — bus, and the omission of final m, or (more 
rarely) final 2, are common to all Latin MSs. of the carliest 
period. There isa peculiarity about the contracted form of our 
Saviour's name that it is always written by the Latin seribes in 
letters imitating the Greek 1H C, XPO, the, xpe. In secular works, 
as already noticed, contractions were used in many forms atan early 
period. In minuseule MSS. of the 8th, 9th, and 10th centuries 
the system of dropping middle or final syllables was commonly 
applied. 
horizontal stroke or an apostrophe to mark the omitted termination, 
were generally used. Certain ordinary words also, as prepositions 
and eonjunetions, and a few prefixes and terminations, had parti- 
cular forms of contraction from an early date. Such are é=esé, 
Iv, i=non, p'=pre, p=per, p=pro, °=termination us. The 
letter q with distinetive strokes applled in diflerent positions re- 
presented the often recurring relative and other short words, as 
quod, quia. Conventional signs also derived from the Tironian 


A Saute, + =est, 3 —6jus, H=enim, 7 =ct. From the practice 
of writing above the line a leading letter of an omitted syllable, 
as int*=intra, tr—tur, other conventional signs were also de- 
veloped. Such growths are well illustrated in the change under- 
gone by the semieolon, which was attached to the end of a word to 
indicate the omission of the termination. as b;=bus, q;—que, 
deb;— debet, aud which in course of time became eonverted into 
a z, a form which survives in our ordinary abbreviation viz. (i.c., 
vi;= videlicet) The different forms of contraetion which have 
been notieed were common to all the nations of western Europe. 
The Spanish seribes, however, attached different values to certain 
of them. For example, in Visigothie MSS., qz, which elsewhere 
represented quoniam, may be read as quam; and p, which else- 
where =pro, is here— per. 

By the 11th century the system of Latin contractions had been 
reduced to exact rules ; and from this time onwards it was univer- 
sally practised. It reached its culminating point in the 18th cen- 
tury, the period of increasing demand for MSS., when it became 
more than ever necessary to economize space. After this date the 
exact formation of the sigus of contraction was less strictly observed, 
and the system deteriorated together with the decline of hand- 
writing. [n conclusion, it may be noticed that in MSS. written 
in the vernacular tongues contractions are more rarely used than in 
Latin texts. 
this language could not be readily adapted to other languages so 
different in grammatical structure. 

Breathings and Aecents.—These were not systematically applied 
to the texts of Greek MSS. before the 7th century. Such as are 
found in isolated passages in the ancient papyri do not appear to 
have been written by the first hand, and most of them are probably 
of much later date. They have been freely added to the aneient 
texts of IIomer, as in the Harris and. Dankes papyri, but palpably 
long after the dates of the writing. Nor were they used in the 
early uneial MSS. The ancient codices of the Bible are devoid of 
them; and, although in the Ambrosian Homer of the 5th century 
it is thought that some of the breathings may be by the original 
hand, the other marks of breathing and the aecents are of later 
date. So likewise the few breathings and accents which are seen 


PAL/EOLOGUS, a Byzantine family name which first 
appears in history about the middle of the 11th century, 
when George Paleologus is mentioned among the 
prominent supporters of Nicephorus Botaniates, and 
afterwadrs as having helped to raise Alexius I. Comnenus 
to the throne in 1081; he is also noted for his brave 
defence of Durazzo against the Normans in that year. 


A system suited to the inflexions and terminations of | 


In this stage the simpler marks of contraction, such as a . 


in the palimpsest Homer of the 6th century in the British 
Museum have been, to all appearance, added afterwards. In Latin 
texts, and particularly in early Irish and English MSS., an accent 
is occasionally found over a monosyllabic word or one consisting of 
a single letter. But such accentuation, serving to distinguish such 
small words in reading, rather corresponds to the similar marking 
of short words in Greck MSS., as noticed above. i 

Numerals.—An examination of the different forms of nunicrals 
to be found in Greek and Latin MSS. is beyond the province of 
this article. It may, however, be pointed out that, while in Greck 
MSS. one system was followed, in Latin MSS. both the Roman 
The Roman numerals appear 
in all kinds of documents at all times. When occurring in the text 
of a MS, they were usually placed between full points, e.g., .cxiiii.. 
to prevent confusion with the letters of the words. Arabie 
numerals were established in common use by the end of the 14th 
century, but their occurrence in MSS. has been traced back to the 
middle of the 12th eentury, from which date down to the time of 
their general adoption they were principally confined to mathe- 
matical works. 


Bibliography.— GREEK PALMOGRAPHY.—The first book which dealt with the 
subjeet in a systematie manner was the /aleographia Grieca of the learned 
Benedictine, Doin Bernard de Montfaucon, published in 1708. So thoroughly weil 
was tlic work done that down to our own time no other seholar attempted to 
improve upon it, and Montfaueon remained the undisputed authority in this 
branch of learning. At length, in 1879, Gardthausen published his Griechische 
Palwographie, in which is embodied fuller information that was unavailable 
in Montfaueon's day, In this work the development of Greek writing in its 
various styles is carefully and lucidly worked out and illustrated with tables, 
and a useful list of dated Greek MSS. is added. See also a review of Gardt- 
hausen's work by Charles Graux in the Journal des Savants (1881). A most 
useful and handy introduction is Wattenbach's Anleitung zur Griechischen 
Palwographie (2d cd., 1577), In which will be found references to all the most 
important MSS. With regard to faesimiles, those which are found in Montfaucon 
and other books of the same time are praetieally useless for critical purposes. 
The invention of photography has entirely driven into the background all hang- 
made faesimiles, and in the future none will be admisslble whleh are not pro- 
duced by the action of light. Autotypes or phcto-lithographs ‘rom MSS. are 


3 5 : h | given in the Zacs?miles of the Palzographieal Soeiety (1873-83); in the Exemyfa 
notes were employed, particularly in Irish and English MSS., as 


Codicum Gricorum litteris ninusculis scriptorum (1878) of Wattenbach and Von 
Velsen; in the Catalogue of Ancient MSS. in the British Museum, part i. (1851): 
in Wattenbaeh's Scripture Greece Specimina (1883); and, in fewer numbers, in 
Specimina Palwographica codd. Gre. et Slav, bibi. AMosquensis (1863-64) Lv 
Bishop Sabas.  Faesiniles made by hand, but excellently finlshed, are in 
Silvestre's Paléographie Universelle (1850) and in Notices et Ertrais des 
Afanuscrits, tom. xviii, pt. 2 (1865), where the papyri of Paris are faithfully 
represented, 

Latin PAL4oGnAPuY.—The bibliography of Latin paleography in its different 
branches is very extensive, but there are comparatively few books whieh d<al 
with it asa whole, The most complete work is due to the Benedictines, who 
in 1750-65 produced the Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique, which examines the 
remains of Latin writing in a most exhaustive manner. The fault of the work 
lies indeed in its diffuseness and in the superabundunee of subdivisions which 
tend to confuse the reader. The extensive use, however, whieh the authors 
made of the French libraries renders their work most valuable for reference. As 
their title shows, they did not confine themselves to the study of MS. volumes, 
but dealt also with that other branch of paleography, the study of doeum: nts, 
in which they had been preeeded by Mabillon in his De Re Diplomatica (1709). 
Wattenbach's Anleitung zur Lateinischen Paleographie, 3d ed. 1878, is a 
thoroughly practical introduetion, classifying the different kinds of writing, and 
giving full biographieal referenees, and tracing the forms of letters and the 
history of contraetions, &e. Works which give facsimiles in general are— 
Silvestre, Paléographie Universelle; the Facsimites of the Paleographieal Society: 
Arndt, ScArifttafeln, 1874, 1878; the Catalogue of Ancient MSS, in the British 
Museum, part ii, 1881; and among those which dea] with particular branches oi 
Latin paleography the following may be enumerated— Exempla Codicum Latin- 
orum litteris matuscults scriptorum (1876, 1879) by Zangemeister and Wattenbach; 
on Roman eursive, and on Lombardie, Merovingian, and Visigothie writing, thc 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vols. iii., iv., Massmann, Libellus aurarius. 
1810; Marini, Papiri Diplomatici, 1805; the Chartes Latines sur Papyrus (1885— 
40) of Champollion-Figeae; Gloria, Puleografia, 1870; Sickel, Monumenta Graphica, 
1858-69; Letronne, Diplomata et Chart»? Meroringica ditatis, 1848; " Facsimile 
de Chartres et Diplomes,” in the Archives de 0 Empire, 1866; Sybel and Sickel, 
Kaiserurkunden, 1880-84; Bibliotheca Casinensis, 1873, &c.; Merino. Escuela 
Paleographica, 1780; and the Erempla Scriptura Visigotice (1883) of Ewald and 
Loewe, On Irish and English writing—Astle, Origin and Progress of Writing, 
1873; Facsimites of Ancient Charters tn the British Museum, 1873-78 ; Facsimiles 
of Anglo-Saxon MSS., 1878, 1881, Rolls Series; Facsimiles of National MSS. of Eng- 
land, Seotland, and Ireland, in separate series. The various works on illumina- 
tion, such as those of Count Bastard, Westwood, Tymms and Wyatt, and others 
may also be consulted. For the study of the Tironian Notes, see Carpentier, 
Alphabetum. Tironianum, 1711; Kopp, Paleographia Critica, 18517; Jules 
Tardif, ** Mémoire sur les Notes Tironiennes,” in the Afémotres de’ Académie des 
Inscriptions, sér. 2, tom. iil, 1852; and the “Note Bernenses," &e., published 
in the Panstenographikon periodical. A useful handbook of contraetions is 
Chassant's Dictionnaire des Abréviations, 1862. For particularsas to materiuls 
employed aud the mechanical arrangements followed in the production of MSS., 
see Birt’s Antike Buchwesen (1882) and Wattenbaeh's Schriftwesen im Mittelalter 
(1875). (E. 3I, T.) 


Manuel IL. Comnenus into Italy as ambassador to the 
court of Frederiek I. in 1154; in the following year he 
took part in the campaign against William of Sicily, and 
died at Bari in 1155. A son or brother of Michael, 
named George, received from the emperor Manuel the 
title of Sebastos, and was entrusted with several important 
missions; it is uncertain whether he ought to be 


Michael Paleologus, probably his son, was sent by , identified with the George Paleologus who took part 
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in the conspiracy which dethroned Isaac Angelus in 
favour of Alexius Angelus in 1195. Andronicus Palvo- 
logus Comnenus was Great Domestice under Theodore 
Lascaris and John Vatatzes; his eldest son by Irene 
Palveologina, MICHAEL (4.0.). became the eighth emperor 
of that name in 1260, and was in turn followed by his 
son Andronicus Il. (1282-1328). Michael, the son of 
Andronicus, and associated with him in the empire, died 
in 1320, but left a son, Andronieus IlI., who reigned 
from 1328 to 1341; John VI. (1355-1391), Manuel II. 
(1391-1425), and John VII. (1425-1448) then followed 
in lineal succession ; Constantine AIL, the last emperor 


of Constantinople (1443-1453), was the younger brother | 


of John VIL Other brothers were Demetrius, prince of 
Morea until 1460, and Thomas, prince of Achaia, who 
died at Rome in 1465. A daughter of Thomas, Zoe by 
name, married Ivan HI. of Russia. A younger branch of 
the Paleologi held the principality of Monferrat from 
1305 to 1533, when it became extinct. 

PALEONTOLOGY. Sece GzEoLoav, vol. x. pp. 319 ag. 
Further details will be found in DisTRIBUTION and in 
the articles on the various zoological groups and forms 
(see, eg., Birps, ICHTHYOLOGY, [CHTHYOSAURUS, MAM- 
MALIA, MAMMOTH). 

PALÆOTHERIUM. See MaMMaLla, vol. xv. p. 429. 

PAL-EPHATUS, the author of a treatise mepi &àziarov, 
“ On Incredible (Narratives)," which has been preserved. 
It consists of a series of explanations of Greek legends, 
without any attempt at arrangement or plan. It is 
obviously a mere epitome of some more complete work. 
The great number of MSS., containing numerous varia- 
tions in text, and the frequent quotations made from the 
treatise by late writers, show that it was a favourite work 
in their time, It is probable that the original treatise, 
from which it was abbreviated, was the Avas rôv pvdtkas 
epguévov of a late writer mentioned by Suidas as a 
grammarian of Egypt or of Athens. 

PALAFOX Y MELZI, José pe (1780-1847), duke of 
Saragossa, was the youngest son of au old Aragonese 
family. Brought up at the Spanish court, he entered the 
guards at an early age, and in 1808 he accompanied 
Ferdinand to Bayonne, but made his escape after the 
king's abdication. While he was living in retirement at 
his family seat near Saragossa, the inhabitants proclaimed 
him governor of that city and captain-general of the 
kingdom of Aragon (May 25, 1808), an honour which he 
owed to his rank, and, it is said, to his appearance, rather 
than to talent or experience in military affairs. Despite 
the want of money and of regular troops, he lost no time 
in declaring war against the French, who had already 
overrun the neighbouring provinces of Catalonia and 
Navarre, and soon afterwards the attack he had provoked 
began; Saragossa was bombarded on July 22, and on 
August + the French were masters of nearly the half of 
the town. Summoned to surrender, Palafox sent the 
famous reply of ** War to the Knife," and on the following 
day his brother sueceeded in forcing a passage into the 
eity with 3000 troops. It was resolved, amid the en- 
thusiasm of the inhabitants (whose real leaders belonged 
to the lower orders), to contest possession of the remaining 
quarters of Saragossa inch by inch, and if necessary to 
retire to the suburb across the Ebro, destroying the bridge. 
The struggle, which was prolonged for nine days longer, 
resulted in the withdrawal of the French (August 11) 
after a siege which had lasted sixty-one days in all. 
Operations, however, were resumed by Marshals Mortier 
and Moncey in November, and after more than 50,000 
(it is said) of the inhabitants had perished, partly through 
the ravages of an epidemic by which Palafox himself was 
attacked, a capitulation was signed on February 21. 


After his recovery Palafox was sent into France and 
closely confined at Vincennes, but was liberated on the 
restoration of Ferdinand. In June 1814 he was confirmed 
in the office of captain-general of Aragon, but soon 
afterwards withdrew from it, and, having indeed no real 
aptitude for them, ceased to take part iu publie affairs. 
He received the title of duke of Saragossa in 1824, and 
died at Madrid on l'ebruary 15, 1847. 

PALAMAS. See HESVOHAGES vol xi. p. 782: 

PALANPUR, a native state in Guzerat, Donibay, India, 
lying between 23° 57’ and 24° 41' N. lat., and between 
II 51 amd 09945 16. long, with ans areas or 0 10 
square miles, and a population of 234,102. The country 
is mountainous, with much forest towards the north, but 
undulating and open in the south and cast. The principal 
rivers are the Saraswati and Banas. The chief, an Afghan 
of the Loháni tribe, enjoys an estimated gross revenue of 
£40,000, and pays a tribute to the gáekwár of Baroda. 
Palanpur town, the capital of the state, contained a popu- 
lation in 1881 of 17,517. 

PALATINATE, Tue (German, Za/z), included for some 
time (from the middle of the 17th to the latter part of the 
lth century) two distinct German districts, the Upper 
or Bavarian Palatinate, and the Lower Palatinate or the 
Palatinate on the Rhine. The Upper Palatinate, a duchy, 
belonged to the Nordgau and Bavarian circle, and was 
bounded by Baireuth, Bohemia, Neuburg, Bavaria, and the 
territory of Nuremberg. In 1807 (with Cham and Suk- 
bach) it had 283,800 inhabitants. The Lower Palatinate 
belonged to the electoral Rhenish circle, and was bounded 
by Mainz, Katzenellenbogen, Würtemberg, Baden, Alsace, 
Lorraine, and Treves. It took in the Electoral Palatinate 
(with a population, in 1786, of 305,000), the principality 
of Simmern, the duchy of Zweibrücken, half of the county 
of Sponheim, and the principalities of Veldenz and 
Lautern. 

The palsgraves of the Rhine originally had their seat in 
Aix-la-Chapelle. In the llth century the country called 
the Palatinate belonged to them as an hereditary fief, in 
virtue of which they ranked among the foremost princes 
of the empire. In 1156, after the death of Palsgrave 
Hermann III. without heirs, the Valatinate was granted by 
the emperor Frederick I. to his step-brother Duke Conrad 
of Swabia. Conrad was succeeded by his son-in-law, Duke 
Henry of Brunswick, the eldest son of Henry the Lion. 
In the contest for the crown between Otho IV. and 
Frederick IL, Henry took part with Otho 1V., his 
brother; and in 1215 Frederick II. punished him by 
putting him to the ban of the empire, and by granting 
the Palatinate to Louis, duke of Bavaria. Louis was 
never able to assert his claims with complete success ; but 
his son Otho II. married Agnes, the daughter and heiress 
of Henry, and thus the Palatinate passed into the hands of 
the Bavarian family. In 1256 the whole territory of the 
family was divided between Louis II. and Henry, Otho's 
sons,—Louis If. obtaining the Palatinate and Upper 
Bavaria, and Henry Lower Bavaria. The possessions of 
Louis Il. were inherited in 1294 by Ins two sons, Rudolph 
I. and Louis, the Palatinate and the electoral dignity going 
to the former, while the latter (who ultimately became 
emperor) received Upper Bavaria, to which Lower Bavaria 
was afterwards added. The claims of Louis to the 
imperial crown were contested by Frederick the Fair, duke 
of Austria; and, as Rudolph I. supported Frederiek, his 
brother deprived him of his lands, which were then held 
in succession by Rudolph’s three sons, Adolph, who died in 
1327, Rudolph II., who died in 1353, and Rupert I., who 
died in 1390, Rudolph II. concluded a treaty with the 
emperor Louis, whereby the electoral vote was to be 
delivered alternately by Bavaria and by the Palatinate ; 
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but the emperor Charles IV., in return for a part of the 
Upper Palatinate, conferred on Rupert I. and his heirs the 
exelusive right to the electoral dignity. Rupert L, in 
1386, founded the university of lleidelberg. He was 
succeeded by his nephew, Adolph’s son, Rupert 11., whose 
son and successor, Rupert liL, was elected emperor in 
1400. After the death of Rupert IIT. in 1410, his here- 
ditary territories were divided among his four sons, Louis 
JIL, John, Stephen (who became palsgrave of Simmern 
and Zweibrücken), and Otho. The families of John and 
Otho soon died out, and the last representative of the line 
of Louis IIT.—Otho lIenry—died in 1559, The lands of 
Otho Henry and the electoral dignity then passed to 
Frederick HL, of the Simmern line; and Frederick 
ILL marked an important epoch in the history of the 
clectorate by definitely associating himself and his house 
with the Reformed or Calvinistic Church. His immediate 
successors were Louis VL, Frederick IV., and Frederick 
V. The latter, in 1619, rashly accepted the crown of 
Bohemia; and the result was that, after his expulsion 
from his new kingdom, the Palatinate was given by the 
emperor Ferdinand If. to Maximilian, duke of Bavaria. 
In virtue of the treaty of Westphalia, Charles Louis, 
Frederick V.’s son, who died in 1630, received back the 
Lower Palatinate, and in his favour an eighth clectorate 
was created, with which was associated the oflice of lord 
high treasurer (Erzschatzmeisteramt) The house of 
Bavaria retained the Upper Palatinate, with the office of 
arch-sewer (Erztruchsessamt), and with the rank which 
had formerly been held in the electoral college by the 
counts palatine ; but it was arranged that, if the male line 
of Bavaria dicd out, the lands and rights which had 
belonged to the rulers of the whole Palatinate should be 
restored to their descendants. Charles, Charles Louis's 
son, who died in 1635, was the last representative of the 
Simmern line. The electoral dignity and the lands con- 
nected with it then passed to Charles’s kinsman, Philip 
William, of the Neuburg line, which sprang from Louis 
the Black, the second son of Stephen, son of Rupert IIL. 
Of Louis the Black’s two grandsons, Louis and Rupert, 
the latter was the ancestor of the Veldenz line, which died 
out in 1694, while from the former sprang all other pala- 
tine lines—the Neuburg line, the Neuzweibriicken line, 
the Birkenfeld line, the Sulzbach line. Philip William, of 
the Neuburg line, died in 1690, and was sueceeded by his 
son John William, who in 1694 inherited Veldenz, and 
during the war of the Spanish succession received the 
Upper Palatinate and all the ancient rights of his 
house. At the conclusion of the war, however, both 
rights and lands were restored to the elector of Bavaria. 
In 1716 John William was succeeded by his brother 
Charles Philip; and with Charles Philip, who died in 
1642, the Neuburg line came to an end, and the Lower 
Palatinate was inherited by Charles "Theodore, of the 
Sulzbach line. In 1777 the male line of Bavaria be- 
came extinct by the death of the elector Maximilian 
Joseph; and then, in accordance with the treaty of West- 
phalia, the Upper Palatinate and the Lower Palatinate 
were reunited, and the palsgrave resumed the oftice of 
arch-sewer and the ancient place of his family in the 
electoral college, while the office of lord high treasurer was 
transferred to the elector of Brunswick. The successor of 
Charles Theodore, who died childless in 1799, was Maxi- 
milian Joseph, duke of Zweibrücken. By the treaty of 
Lunéville in 1801 his territories were divided, the part 
which lay on the left bank of the Khine being taken by 
France, while portions on the right bank were given to the 
grand-duchy of Baden, to Hesse-Darmstadt, to the prince 
of Leiningen-Dachsburg, and to Nassau. By the treaties 
of Paris concluded in 1814 and in 1815, the palatine lands 
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on the left bank of the Rhine were restored to Germany, 
the larger part of them being granted to Bavaria, and 
the rest to Hesse-Darmstadt and Prussia. The Prussian 
part of the Palatinate is in the Rhine province; the Hesse- 
Darmstadt part is included in the province of Starkenburg 
and Rhine [esse ; the Bavarian part is known as Rhenish 
Bavaria; and the Baden part is in the Lower Rhine 
district, which in 1865 was divided into the districts of 
Mannheim, Heidelberg, and Mosbach. 

See Hausser, Geschichte der rheinischen Pfalz, 1845 ; Nebenius, 
Geschichte der Pfalz, 1874. 

PALAWAN, See PHILIPPINE IsLANDs. 

PALAZZOLO (often P.-4creide to distinguish it from 
several other places of the same namo), a city of Italy, in 
the provinee of Syracuse, Sicily, 28 miles west of Syracuse, 
with a population of 11,069 according to the census of 
1881. It is mainly of interest on account of the remains 
it still preserves of the ancient city of Acre, which was 
founded by Syracuse in 663 i.c. "These consist of a 
temple, an aqueduct, a theatre with a fine view towards 
Etna, a smaller theatre or odeum, a group of thirteen 
cisterns, and, in the vicinity, various rows of rock-cut 
tombs, from which a rich harvest of vases, &c., was 
obtained by Baron Judica, the great explorer of the site. 
See Judica, Antichità di Acre. 

PALEARIO, Aonio (c. 1500-1570), Italian humanist 
and Reformer, was born about 1500 at Veroli in the 
Roman Campagna. Other forms of his name are Antonio 
Della Paglia, A. Degli Pagliaricci. In 1520 he went to 
Rome, where, during the years immediately following, he 
made lasting friendships among the scholars and men of 
letters whom Leo X. had gathered to his brilliant court. 
Driven from Rome by the troubles of 1527, he found a 
home first at Perugia and afterwards, from 1530 onwards, 
at Siena, where he married happily in 1534. In 1536 his 
didactic poem in Latin hexameters, De Zmmortlitate 
Animarum, was published at Lyons. It is divided into 
three books, the first containing his proofs of the divine 
existence, and the remaining two the theological and 
philosophical arguments for immortality based on that 
postulate. The whole concludes with a rhetorical descrip- 
tion of the occurrences of the second advent. Meanwhile 
his religious views had been undergoing considerable 
modification, and in 1542 an Italian tract written by him 
and entitled Della Prenezza, Sufiicienza, et Satisfazione 
della Passione di Christo, or Libellus de Morte Christi, was 
made by the Inquisition the basis of a charge of heresy, 
from which, however, he successfully defended himself. 
To the period of his stay in Siena belongs also his Actio 
in Pontifices Romanos et eorum Asseclas, a vigorous indict- 
ment, in twenty "testimonia," against what he now be- 
lieved to be the fundamental error of the Roman Church 
in subordinating Scripture to tradition, as well as against 
various particular doctrines, such as that of purgatory; it 
was not, however, printed until after his death (Leipsic, 
1606). In 1546 he accepted a professorial chair at Lucca, 
which he exchanged in 1555 for that of Greek and Latin 
literature at Milan. Here about 1566 his enemies renewed 
their activity, and in 1567 he was formally accused of 
having taught the doctrine of justification by faith alone, 
dented that of purgatory, spoken slightingly of monastic 
institutions, and so on. Removed to Rome to answer 
these charges, he was detained in prison until sentence of 
death was carried out in July 1570. 

An edition of his works (nt. Palearii Veruluni Opera), includ- 
ing four books of Epistola: and twelve Orationes besides the De 
Immortalitate, was published at Lyons in 1552 ; this was followed 
by two others, at Basel, during his lifetime, and several after his 
death, the fullest being that of Amsterdain, 1696. A work entitled 
Lencfizio di Cristo (“The Benefit of Christ's Death”), frequently 
translated, has often been attributed to Paleario, but on insufli- 
cient grounds. 
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PALEMBANG. See Sumatra. 

PALENCIA, an inland provinee of Spain, one of the 
eight into which Old Castile is divided, is bounded on the 
N. by Santander, on the E. by Burgos, on the S. by 
Valladolid, on the W. by Valladolid and Leon, and has an 
area of 3127 square miles. In shape it is an irregular 
parallelogram, measuring 83 miles from north to south with 
à maximum breadth of £8 miles, sloping from the Canta- 
brian chain to the Douro. The general direction of all its 
larger streams is from north to south ; of these the prineipal 
are the Pisuerga and the Carrion, which unite at Dueiias 
and flow into the Douro in Valladolid. The tributaries of 
the former within the province are the Burejo, the Cieza, 
and the united streams of the Buedo and Abanades; the 
latter is joined on the right by the Cueza. The northern 
part of the province, including the whole partido of 
Cervera, is mountainous, with some wood and with good 
pasture in the valleys; the remainder, the ^ Tierra de 
Campos,” belongs to the-great Castilian table-land, and is 
in general level and almost wholly devoid of trees. In the 
south occurs a considerable marsh or lake known as La 
Laguna de la Nava, as yet only partially draincd. The 
mountainous district abounds in minerals, but only the 
coal is worked, the principal mines being those of San 
Feliceo de Castilleria, Orbo, and Villaverde de 
Peña. The province is crossed in the south-east by the 
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trunk railway connecting Madrid with Irun, while the : 


line to Santander traverses it throughout from north to 
south ; there is also railway connexion with Leon. The 


highways following the same routes are maintained in 


good order; the state of the other roads is often bad. 
The Canal de Castilla, begun by Ensenada in 1753, 
and completed in 1832, 
Valladolid. The province is essentially agricultural, wheat 
and other cereals, legumes, hemp, and flax being every- 
where extensively grown, except in the mountainous dis- 
tricts. Other industries are of secondary importance, the 
principal being flour-milling and the manufacture of linen 
and woollen stuffs. The province is divided into seven 
partidos—Astudillo, Baltanas, Carrion, Frechilla, Palencia, 
Saldaña, and Cervera; the total population in 1877 was 
180,785. The only ayuntamiento with a population 
exceeding 10,000 was that of Palencia. 

PALENCIA, capital of the above province, occupies a 
level site on the left bank of the river Carrion, here 
crossed by a good stone bridge and by another called Los 
Puentecillos. Palencia is the junction of the lines from 
Asturias and Galicia, and is 7 miles from Venta de Baños 
on the Madrid and Irun Railway. The distances north- 
north-cast from Valladolid and south-east from Leon are 
23 and 82 miles respectively. The height above sea-level 
is 2362 feet. The town is protected on the west by the 
river; on the other sides the old machicolated walls, 36 
feet high by 9 in thickness, are in fairly good preservation, 
and beautified by alamedas or promenades which were laid 
out in 1778. The city is divided into two parts, the 
ciudad and the puebla, by a winding arcaded street, the 
Calle Mayor, which traverses it from north to south. 
The cathedral, which overlooks the Carrion, was begun in 
132] and finished. in 1504 ; it is a large building in the 
later and somewhat poor Gothic style of Spain. The site 
was previously occupied by a church erected by Sancho cl 
Mayor over the cave of St Antholin, which is still shown. 
The church of San Miguel is a good and fairly well- 
preserved example of l3th-century work; that of San 
Francisco, of the same date, is inferior, and has suffered 
more from modernization. The hospital of San Lazaro 
issaid to date in part from the time of the Cid, who 
was married to Ximena here. The leading industries of 
Palencia are the woollen and linen manufactories, in which 
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a third of the inhabitants are engaged ; flour-milling comes 
next in importance. The population of the ayuntamiento 
was 14,505 in 1877. 

Palencia, the Pallantia of Strabo and Ptolemy, was the chief town 
ofthe Vacewi. Hs history during the Gothic and Moorish periods 
is obscure ; but it was a Castilian town of some importance in. the 
12th and 13th centuries. The university founded here in 1208 by 
Alphonso IX. was removed in 1239 to Salamanca. ` 

PALENQUE, Nurs or, in Chiapas, Mexico. See 
ARCUITECTURE, vol. ii. pp. 450-51; and H. H. Bancroft, 
Native Races of the Pacific Coast ef North America, vol. iv. 

PALERMO (Greek, Havoppos; Latin, Panhormus, Panor- 
mus), the capital of the Sicilian kingdom as long as it kept 
its separate being, now capital of a province of the same 
name in the kingdom of Italy, and the see of an arch- 
bishop. The population numbered 205,712 in 1881. The 
city stands in the north-west part of the island, on a 
small bay looking eastwards, the coast forming the chord 
of a semicircle of mountains which hem in the campagna 
of Palermo, called the Golden Shell (Conca d'Oro). The 
most striking point is the mountain of Heirkte, now ealled 
Pellegrino (from the grotto of Santa Rosalia, a favourite 
place of pilgrimage), which rises immediately above both 
the sea and the city. Palermo has been commonly thought 
to be an original Phoenician settlement of unknown date, 
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Plan of Palermo. 


3. Church of S. Salvatore, 


1. Church of S. Giuseppe. " - 
4. Church of S. Giovanni degli Eremiti. 


2. Palazzo del Municipio. 


but lately Prof. Holm, the historian of ancient Sicily, 
has suggested that the settlement was originally Greek.! 
There is no record of any Greek colonies in that part 
of Sicily, and Panhormus certainly was Pheenician as far 
back as history can carry us. According to Thucydides 
(vi. 2), as the Greeks colonized the eastern part of the 
island, the Phenicians withdrew to the north-west, and 
concentrated themselves at Panhormus, Motye, and 
Solocis (Soluntum, Solunto). Like the other Phanician 


l The coins bearing the name of 3M are no longer assigned to 
Palermo; but it is probable that certain coins with the name fS (Ziz) 
are of Panhormus, 
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colonies in the west, Panhormus came under the power 
of Carthage, and became the head of the Carthaginian 
dominion in Sicily. As such it becaine the centre of that 
strife between Europe and Africa, between Aryan and 
Semitie man, in its later stages between Christendom and 
Islam, which forms the great interest of Sicilian history. 
As the Semitic head of Sicily, it stands opposed to Syracuse 
the Greek head. Under the Carthaginian it was the head 
of the Semitic part of Sicily; when, under the Saracen, all 
Sicily came under Semitic rule, it was the chief seat of 
that rule. It has been thrice won for Europe by Greek, 
Roman, and Norman conquerors—in 276 B.c. by the 
Epirot king Pyrrhus, in 254 Bc. by the Roman consuls 
Aulus Atilius and Gneus Cornelius Scipio, and in 1071 
A.D. by Robert Guiscard and his brother Roger, the first 
count of Sicily. After the conquest by Pyrrhus, the city 
was soon recovered by Carthage, but this first Greek 
occupation was the beginning of a connexion with western 
Greece and its islands which was revived under various 
forms in later times. After the Roman conquest an 
attempt to recover the city for Carthage was made in 
250 w.c., which led only to the great victory of Metellus 
just under the southern wall of the city. Later in the 
First Punic War, Hamilcar Barca was encamped for three 
years on Heirkte or Pellegrino, but the Roman possession 
of the city was not disturbed. Panhormus remained a 
Roman possession, and one of the privileged cities of Sicily, 
till it was taken by the Vandal Genseric in 440 A.D. It 
afterwards became a part of the East-Gothic dominion, and 
was recovered for the empire by Belisarius in 535. It again 
remained a Roman possession for exactly three hundred 
years, till it was taken by the Saracens in 835. As Syracuse 
remained to the empire for a much longer time, Panhormus 
uow became the Mussulman capital. In 1063 the Pisan 
fleet broke through the chain of the harbour and carried 
off much spoil, which was spent on the building of the 
great church of Pisa. After the Norman conquest the city 
remained for a short time in the hands of the dukes of 
Apulia. But in 1093 half the city was ceded to Count 
Roger, and in 1122 the rest was ceded to the second Roger. 
When he took the kingly title in 1130, it became and re- 
mained the capital and crowning-place of the kingdom, 
“ Prima sedes, corona regis, et regni caput." During the 
Norman reigns Palermo was the main centre of Sicilian 
history, especially during the disturbances in the reign of 
William the Dad (1154-66). The emperor Henry VI. 
entered Palermo in 1194, and it was the chief scene of his 
cruelties, In 1198 his son Frederick, afterwards emperor, 
was crowned there. His reign was the most brilliant time 
in the history of the city. After his death Palermo was for 
a momenta commonwealth. It passed under the dominion 
of Charles of Anjou in 1266, but he was never crowned 
there. In the next year, when the greater part of Sicily 
revolted on behalf of Conradin, Palermo was one of the 
few towns which was held for Charles; but the famous 
Vespers of 1282 put an end to the Angevin dominion. 
From that time Palermo shared in the many changes of 
the Sicilian kingdom. In 1535 Charles V. landed there 
on his return from Tunis. The last kings crowned at 
Palermo were Victor Amadeus of Savoy in 1713, and 
Charles IIT. of Bourbon in 1735. The loss of Naples by 
the Bourbons in 1798, and again in 1806, made Palermo 
once more the scat of a separate Sicilian kingdom. The 
city rose against Bourbon rule in 1820 and in 1848. In 
1860 came the final deliverance at the hands of Garibaldi, 
but with it came also tle yet fuller loss of the position 
of Palermo as the capital of a kingdom of Sicily: 

The original city was built on a tongue of land between 
two inlets of the sea. here is some question as to their 
extent inland, and as to the extent of salt and fresh 
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water. But there is no doubt that the present main 
street, the Cassaro, Via Marmorea, or Via Toledo (in 
official language Via Vittorio Emmanuele), represents the 
line of the ancient town with water on each side of it. 
Another peninsula with one side to the open sea, meeting 
as it were the main city at right angles, formed in Polybius’s 
time the Veapolis or new town, in Saracen times Khalesa, 
a name which still survives in that of Calsa. It was on 
this side that both the Itomans and the Norman conquerors 
entered the city. But the old relations of land and water 
have long been changed. The two ancient harbours have 
been dried up; the two peninsulas have met; the long 
street has been extended to the present coast-line ; a small 
inlet called the Cala alone represents the old haven. The 
city kept its ancient shape till after the time of the 
Norman kings. It is still easy to mark the site of the 
two inlets, which now form valleys on each side of the 
long street. The old state of things fully explains the 
name IlI&vopycos. 

There are not many early remains in Palermo. The 
Pheenician and Greek antiquitics in the museum do not 
belong to the city itself. The earliest existing buildings 
date from the time of tre Norman kings, whose palaces 
and churches were built in the Saracenic and Byzantine 
styles prevalent in the island (see Normans). Of Saracen 
works actually belonging to the time of Saracen occupa- 
tion there are no whole buildings remaining, but many 
inscriptions and a good many columns, often inscribed with 
passages from the Koran, which have been used up again in 
later buildings, specially in the porch of the metropolitan 
church. This last was built by Archbishop Walter, a 
native of England, and consecrated in 1185, on the site 
of an ancient basilica, which on the Saracen conquest 
became a mosque, and on the Norman conquest became a 
church again, first of the Greek and then of the Latin 
What remains of Walter’s building is a rich example 
of the Christian-Saracen style. This church contains the 
tombs of the emperor Frederick the Second and his 
parents, as also the royal throne, higher than that of the 
archbishop ; for the king of Sicily, as hereditary legate of 
the see of Rome, was the higher ecclesiastical officer of 
the two. But the metropolitan church has been so greatly 
altered in modern times that by far the best example of 
the style in Palermo, or indeed anywhere, is the chapel 
of the king's palace at the west end of the city. This is 
earlier than Walter's church, being the work of King 
Roger in 1143. Besides the wonderful display of mosaics, 
it is, simply as an architectural whole, beyond all praise. 
Of the palace itself the greater part has been rebuilt and 
added in Spanish times, but there are some other parts 
of Roger’s work left, specially the hall called Sala 
Normanna. 

Alongside of the churches of this Christian-Saracen 
type, there is another class which follow the Byzantine 
type. Of these the most perfect is the very small church 
of San Cataldo, embodied in public buildings. But the 
best, though much altered, is the church commonly called 
Martorana, the work of George of Antioch, King Roger’s 
admiral. This is rich with mosaics, among them the 
portraits of the king and the founder. Both these and 
the royal chapel have cupolas, and there is a still greater 


| display in that way in the church of San Giovanni degli 


Eremiti, which it is hard to believe never was a mosque. 
It is the only church in Palermo with a bell-tower, itself 
crowned with a cupola. 

Most of these buildings are witnesses in different ways to 
the peculiar position of Palermo in the 12th century as the 
“city of the threefold tongue,” Greck, Arabic, and Latin. 
Elements from all three sources may be seen, and inscrip- 
tions abound in all three languages. King Reger’s sun- 
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dial in the palace is commemorated in all three, and it is 
to be noticed that the three inscriptions do not translate 
one another. In private inscriptions a fourth tongue, the 
Hebrew, is also often found. For in Palermo, under the 
Norman kings, Christians of both rites Mussulmans, and 
Jews were all allowed to tlourish after their several fashions. 
This distinguishes Palermo from some other Sieilian cities 
which belonged wholly or mainly to one people—Creck, 
Latin, or Saracen. In many of the early churches of 
Palermo it is easy to see that they were first designed for 
the Greek rite, which was gradually supplanted by the 
Latin. The abiding connexion of Palermo with the races 
of south-eastern Europe comes out in several other shapes. 
In Saracen times there was a Slavonic quarter on the 
southern side of the city, and there is still a colony of 
United Greeks, or more strictly Albanians, who sought 
shelter from the Turks, and who keep their national 
religious usages. 

The series of Christian-Naracen buildings is continued 
in the country houses of the kings whieh surround the 
city, La Favara and Mimnerno, the works of Roger, and 
the better known Ziza and Cuba, the works severally of 
William the Bad and William the Good. The Saracenic 
architecture and Arabic inseriptions of these buildings 
have often caused them to be taken for works of the 
ancient emirs; but the inscriptions of themselves prove 
their date. i 
not very unlike that of a contemporary keep in England 
or Normandy. 

All these buildings are the genuine work of Sicilian art, 
the art which had grown up in the island through the 
presence of the two most eivilized races of the age, the 
Greek and the Saracen. Later in the 12th century tlie 
Cistereians brought in a type of church which, without 
any great change of mere style, has a very different effect, 
a high choir taking in some sort the place of the cupola. 
The greatest example of this is the neighbouring metro- 
politan church of Monreale; more closely connected with 
Palermo is the chureh of San Spirito, outside the city on 
the south side, the scene of the Vespers. Palermo is full 
of echurehes and monasteries of later date, as in Saracen 
times it was crowded with mosques. But only a few are 
of any arehiteetural importance, and they often simply 
range with the houses. 

Domestic and civil buildings, from the 12th century to 
the 15th, abound in Palermo, and they present several types 
of genuine national art, quite unlike anything in Italy. 
The later houses employ a very flat arch, the use of which 
goes on in some of the houses and smaller churches of the 
Renaissance, some of which are very pleasing. But the 
general aspect of the streets is later still, dating from mere 
Spanish times. Still many of the houses are stately in 
their way, with remarkable heavy balconies, The most 
striking point in the eity is the central space at the cross- 
ing of the main streets, called the Quattro Cantoni. Here 
the eye eatehes the mountains at three ends and the sea 
at the fourth. Tut none of the chief buildings come into 
this view, and the intersecting streets suggest a likeness, 
which is wholly deceptive, to the four limbs of a Roman 
chester. Two indeed of the four are formed by the ancient 
Via Marmorea, but the Via Macqueda, which supplies the 
other two, was cut through a mass of small streets in 
Spanish times, 

The eity walls remain during the greater part of their 
extent, but they are of no great interest. The gates also 
are modern. The best is Porta Nuova, near the king's 
palace, built in 1534 to commemorate the return of Charles 
V. fifty years earlier. The design is far better than could 
have been looked for at that time. Outside the walls, in 
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the royal country houses and the church of San Spirito, 
several buildings of the Norman reigus. Among these are 
the oldest church in or near Palermo, the Lepers’ chureh, 
founded by the first conqueror or deliverer, Count Roger, 
and the bridge over the forsaken stream of the Oreto, 
built in King Roger’s day by the admiral George. There 
are also some later medieval houses and towers of some 
importance. These all lie on to the south of the city, to- 
wards the hill called Monte Griffone (Griffon = Greek), and 
the Giant’s Cave, which has furnished rich stores for the 
paleontologist. On the other side, towards Pellegrino, the 
change in the ancient haven has caused a new one to grow 
up, but there is little of artistie or historie interest on this 
side. 

Besides works dealing with Sicily generally, the established 
local work on Palermo is Descrizione di Palermo Aatico, by S vatore 
Morso, Palermo, 1827. — Modern research and criticism have been 
applied iu Die Mittelalterliche Kunst in Palermo, by Anton 
Springer, Bonn, 1869; Jlistorische Topographie von Punorinus, by 
Julius Sehubring, Lübeck, 1870; Studii di Storia Palermitana, hy 
Adolf Holin, Palermo, 1880. See also ** The Normans in Palermo,” 
in the third series of Zistorieal Essays, by E. A. Freeman, London, 
1879. The description of Palermo in the second. volume of Usel- 
fcls's guide-book, Unter-Ltalien und Sicilien, Leipsic, leaves nothing 
to wish for. (IDEAE) 

PALES, an old Italian deity, worshipped in the festival 
of the Palilia at Rome on the 21st April. Like most of 
the ancient Italian deities, Pales is little more than a name 
to us; the authorities are at variance whether the name 
belonged to a goddess or toa god. Jn this festival Pales 
was invoked to grant protection and increase to flocks and 
herds; the worshippers entreated forgiveness for any 
unintentional profanation of holy plaees of which they 
might have been guilty, and sprang through fires of straw 
as a purifieatory rite. The German .M«fewer, which 
remained in use till a very recent date, was a precisely 
similar eustom ; the intention was to propitiate the wrath 
of the deity for any neglect of her serviee before the sum- 
mer began, and so ensure her favour to the flocks, The 
foundation of Rome, dies natalis Rome, was commemorated 
on this same day,—a custom still kept up. The name 
Palilia is often written, by dissinulation, Parilia. 

PALESTINE. As Palestine, geographically considered, 
forms the southernmost third of Syria, its general geogra- 
phical relations, as well as its geological structure, its 
botany, &e., will be treated under that heading. In the 
matter of elimate, on the other hand, it holds a more or 
less independent position; and this is more strikingly the 
case with its ethnographic characteristics, at least so far as 
the pre-Christian period is eoneerned. Purely historical 
questions have already been discussed in the article IsnAEL. 

By Palestine is to be understood in general the country 
seized and mainly oeeupied by the Hebrew people. That 
portion of territory is consequently excluded which they 
held only for a time, or aecording to an ideal demarcation 
(cf. Numbers xxxiv., from the older source) by which the 
land of the Israelites was made to extend from the “river 
of Egypt" to Hamath ; but, on the other hand, that other 
ancient tradition is aecepted which fixes the extreme 
borders at Dan (at the foot of Hermon) in the north and 
at Beersheba in the south, thus excluding the Lebanon 
district and a portion of the southern desert. In hike 
manner, though with certain limitations to be afterwards 
mentioned, the country east of Jordan stretched froin the 
foot of Hermon to the neighbourhood of the Arnon. 
Towards the west the natural boundary—a purely ideal 
one so far as oveupation by the Israelites was eoncerned— 
was the Mediterranean, but towards the east it is difficult 
to fix on any physical feature more definite than the 
beginning of the true steppe region. That the territory of 
Israel extended as far as Saleah (east of Bosra at the foot 
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thus lies between 31° and 33° 20' N. lat.; its south-west | 


point is situated about 34^ 20’ E. long., some distance south 
of Gaza (Ghazza), its north-west point about 35° 15' E. long., 
at the mouth of the Litany (Kasimíye). As the country west 
of the Jordan stretches cast as far as 35° 35’ it has a 
breadth in the north of about 23 miles and in the south 
of about 50 miles Its length may be put down as 150 
miles; and, aecordiug to the English engineers, whose 
survey included Beersheba, it has an area of 6040 square 
miles. For the country east of the Jordan no such precise 
figures are available. The direct distance from Hermon 
to Arnon is about 120 miles, and the area at the most may 
be estimated at 3800, square miles. The whole territory 
of Palestine is thus of very small extent, equal, in fact, to 
not more than a sixth of England. The classical writers 
ridicule its insignificant size. 

General Geoyraphy.—Valestine, as thus defined, consists 
of very dissimilar distriets, and borders on regions of the 
most diverse character. To the south lies a mountainous 
desert, to the east the elevated plateau of the Syrian 
steppe, to the north Lebanon and Anti-Libanus, and to the 
west the Mediterranean. In the general configuration of 
the country the most striking feature is that it does not 
rise uninterruptedly from the sea-coast to the eastern 
plateau, but is divided into two unequal portions by the 
deep Jordan valley, whieh ends in an inland lake (see 
JonbAN) Nor does the Jordan, like the Nile in Egypt, 
simply flow through the heart of the country and form its 
main artery ; it is the line of separation between regions 
that may almost be considered as quite distinct, and that 
too (as will afterwards appear) in their ethnographic and 
political aspects. This is especially the case in the southern 
sections of the country; for even at the Lake of Tiberias 
theJordan valley begins to cut so deep that crossing it 
from either direction involves a considerable ascent. 

The eountry west of Jordan is thus a hilly and moun- 
tainous region whieh, forming as it were a southward con- 
tinuation of Lebanon, slopes unsymmetrically east and west, 
and stretches south, partly as a plateau, beyond the limits 
of Palestine. The mountain range consists of a great 
number of individual ridges and summits, from which 
valleys, often rapidly growing deeper, run east and west. 
Towards the Mediterranean the slope is very gradual, especi- 
ally in the more southern parts, where the plain along the 
coastis also at its broadest. About three-fourths of the 
cis-Jordan country lies to the west of the watershed. 
Towards the Dead Sea, on the other hand, the mountains 
end in steep cliffs; and, as the Jordan valley deepens, the 
country draining towards it sinks more abruptly, and 
becomes more and more inhospitable. The plateaus back 
from the coast-cliffs of the Dead Sea have been desert 
from ancient times, and towards the east they form 
gulhes of appalling depth. On the other side of the 
Jordan the mountains have quite a different character, 
rising from the river gorge almost everywhere as a steep 
wall (steepest towards the south) which forms the edge of 
the great upland stretching east to the Euphrates. 

Geology.—' The mountains both east and west of the 
Jordan consist in the main of Cretaceous limestone ; num- 
mulitic limestone appears but rarely, as on Carmel, Ebal, 
and Gerizim. Towards the Dead Sea the rock is traversed 
by hornblende and flint. Formations of recent origin, such 
as dunes of sea-sand and the alluvium of rivers and lakes, 
cover the western margin of Palestine (4e, the whole of 
Philistia and the plain of Sharon) and the entire valley of 
the Jordan. Plutonic or voleanie rocks occur occasionally 
in the country east of Jordan; less frequently in the 
country to the west, as, for example, in the mountains 
round the plain of Jezreel. 
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Physical Divisions.—The mountain system west of Jordan 
must be broken up into à number of separate groups, which, 
it may be remarked, are of political as well as physical 
significance. A first group, consisting of the country 
north of the plain of Jezreel, may be subdivided into a 
large northern portion with summits reaching a height of 
4000 feet, and a smaller southern portion not exceeding 
2000 feet. "The former, the Upper Galilee of antiquity, is 
à mountainous region with a somewhat intricate system of 
valleys, stretching from the Kásimmíye in the north toa 
line drawn from Acre (‘Akka) towards the Lake of Tiberias, 
Of the valleys (more than thirty in number) which trend 
westwards to the Mediterranean, the Wadi llubeishíye, 
Wadi 'Ezzíye, and Wadi el-Kurn deserve to be mentioned. 
Not far west of the watershed is a plateau-like upland 
draining northwards to the Kasimiye. The slope to the 
Jordan is steep. Jebel Jermak, a forest-clad eminence 
3934 feet above the sea, is the highest massif. The whole 
territory is fruitful, and forms decidedly one of the most 
beautiful as well as best-wooded districts of Palestine. 
The plain along the Mediterranean is on the average hardly 
à mile broad ; between cliff and sea there is at times barely 
room for a narrow road, and at some places indeed a 
passage has had to be cut out in the rock. South of 
Nas en-Naktra, on the other hand, this plain widens con- 
siderably ; asfar as Acre the portion named after this town 
is about 4 miles broad. 

The mountain structure of the second subsection, or 
Lower Galilee, is of a different character, —low chains run- 
ning east and west iu well-marked lines, and enclosing a 
number of elevated plains. Of these plains the most im- 
portant is that of Buttauf (plain of Zebulun or Asochis), 
an extremely fertile (in its eastern parts marshy) depression 
9 miles long and 2 broad, lying 400 to 500 feet above the 
sea, between hills 1700 feet high. To the south-west, about 
700 feet above the sea, is the smaller but equally fertile 
plain of Tor'án, 5 miles long and 1 mile broad. Among the 
mountains the most conspicuous landmarks are Nebi Sa‘in 
(1602) near Nazareth, Jebel es-Sih (1838), and especially, 
to the east of this last, Jebel et-Tur or Tabor (1843), an 
isolated wooded cone which rises on all sides with consider- 
able regularity, and commands the plain of Esdraelon. 
Eastwards the country sinks by a succession of steps: of 
these the lava-strewn plateau of Sahel el-Ahma, which lies 
above the cliffs that look down on the Lake of Tiberias, 
but is 300 feet below the level of the Mediterranean, 
deserves mention. The principal valleys of the whole 
region are (1), towards the west, the great basin of Nahr 
Na‘man (Belus of the ancients), whose main branch is 
Wadi Khalzün, known in its upper course as Wadi Sha‘ib 
or Wadi Khashab, and, farther south, the basin of the Wadi 
Melek (Wadi Rummini), which flows into the Nahr el- 
Mukatta' (Kishon); and (2) towards the east the rapid- 
flowing Wadi lubudíye Wadi ebHamám, and Wadi 
F'ejjás. 

A certain connexion exists between the plains already 
mentioned (those of Duttauf, Acre, &c.) and the great 
plain whieh, with an average height of 250 feet above 
the sea, stretches south from the mountains of Galilee 
and separates them from the spurs of the mountains of 
Samaria (the central portion of the cis-Jordan country). 
This great plain, which in ancient times was known as the 
plain of Megiddo, and also as the valley of Jezreel or plain 
of Esdraelon, and which now bears the name of Merj Ibn 
"Amir (pasture land of the son of ‘Amir), is one of the 
main features of the whole cis-Jordan region (Josephus 
called it the Great Plain par excellence), and presents the 
only easy passage from the coast districts to the Jordan 
valley and the country beyond. The larger portion lies 
west of the watershed, which at El-Afüle is 260 feet above 
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the Mediterranean. In the narrower application of the 
name, the whole plain forms a large triangle with its 
southern corner near Jennin and its western near the mouth 
of the gorge of the Nahr el-Mukatta‘ (for here the hills of 
Nazareth shoot out towards Carmel); and conneeted with 
it are various small plains partly running up into the hills. 
The plain to the south of Aere, in which marshes are 
formed by the Kishon and Na mán, and various other 
recesses towards north and east really belong to it. To 
the north-east stretches a valley bounded in one direction 
by Jebel Duhy (the Lesser Hermon, a range 15 miles long 
and 1690 feet high) and in the other direction by the 
hills of Nazareth and Mount Tabor (where lie Iksal and 
Deburiye); then to the cast of the watershed lies the 
Bire valley, and the well-watered Wadi Jalud from Zer‘in 
(Jezreel) falls away towards the Jordan between the slopes 
of Jelel Duhy and the more southern range of Jebel 
Fukúʻa (Mountains of Gilboa). And finally towards Jennin 
in the south lies the secondary plain of 'Arráne, Quite 
recently it has been proposed to construet in the Merj Ibn 
‘Amir the beginning of a railway system for Palestine, 
and to turn to account the wonderful fertility of its rich 
basaltie loam which now lies almost completely waste, 
though in ancient times the whole country was densely 
peopled and well-cultivated. 

To the south of the plain of Jezreel, which belongs 
to the northern system of Palestine, it 1s much more 
diffienlt to discover natural divisions. In the neighbour- 
hood of the watershed, which here runs almost regularly 
in great zigzags, lie à number of plains of very limited 
extent:—the plain of "Arrábe (700 to 800 feet above the 
sea) connected south-east with the Merj el-Ghuruk, which 
having no outlet becomes a lake in the rainy season; the 
plain of Fendekumiye (1200 feet) ; and the plain of Rujib, 
east of Sheehem, connected with the plain of Mukhna (1600 
to 1800 feet) to the south-west. The highest mountains 
too are generally near the watershed. In the eagt lies the 
south-westward continuation of Gilboa. In the west 
Mount Carmel (highest point 1810 feet, monastery 470) 
inects the projection of the hills of Nazareth, and sends its 
wooded ridge far to the north-west so as to form the 
southern boundary of the Bay of Acre, and render the 
harbour of Haifa, the little town at its foot, the best on 
all the coast of Palestine. The belt of land along the 
shore, barely 200 yards wide, is the northern end of the 
lowland plain, which, gradually widening, stretches south 
towards Egypt. At Athlít (9 miles south) it is already 
2 miles broad, and it continues much the same for 21 miles 
to the Nahr ez-Zerka (named by the ancients after the 
crocodile which is still to be found in its marshes), where 
a small ridge El Khashm projects from the highlands. 
South of Nahr ez Zerka begins the marvellously fertile 
plain of Sharon, which with a breadth of 8 miles near 
Cwsarea and 11 to 12 miles near Yáfá (Jaffa), stretches 44 
miles farther to the Nahr Rübín, and slopes upwards 
towards the mountains to a height of about 200 feet above 
the sea. Its surface is broken by lesser eminences, and 
traversed hy a few coast streams, notably the Nahr cl. 
Falik. l 

Between the maritime plain and the mountains proper 
lies a multiform system of terraces, with a great number 
of small ridges and valleys. In this the only divisions are 
those formed by the basins of the larger wadis, which, 
though draining extensive districts, are here too for the 
most part dry. They all have a gencral east and west 
direction. First comes the basin of the Nahr Mefjir, 
bounded south by the Bayazid range, and debouching a 
little to the south of Cæsarea ; and about 5 miles farther 
south is the mouth of the Iskanderüne, which is distin- 
guished in its upper portion as the Wadi Shair, running 
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east as far up as Nábulus (Shechem), hardly a mile west of 
the watershed. It is in this neighbourhood that we find 
the highest portions of the mountains of Samaria—Jebel 
E-limfye or Ebal, 3077 feet high, to the north of Shechem, 
and Jebel ev-T'ür or GERIZIM (q.v.), 2849 feet high. Both 
are bare and rugged, and consist, like all the loftier 
eminenees in the district, of hard limestone capped with 
chalk. It was generally possible, however, to carry 
cultivation up to the top of all these mountains, and in 
ancient times the highlands of Samaria are said to have 
been clothed with abundant forest. From the watershed 
eastward the important Wádi Fára (also known as Wádi 
Keráwa in its lower course) descends to the Jordan. 
Returning to the western slope, we find to the south of 
Nahr el-Falik the basin of the Aujá, which after it leaves 
the hills is fed by perennial (partly palustrine) sources, aud 
falls into the sea 5 miles north of Jaffa. As at this place 
the watershed bends eastward, this extensive basin 
stretches proportionally far in that direction; and, the 
right side of the Jordan valley being also very broad, the 
mountains of the eastern slope soon begin to sink rapidly. 
On the watershed, not far from Jifna, lies Tell Asür (3378 
feet), and with this summit of hard grey limestone begin 
the hills of ancient Judah. South of the ' Aujá comes the 
Nahr Rubin (near Jabne), perennial up to the Wadi Surár 
(Sorek of Scripture ?), and reaching, as Wadi Bét Hanína, 
as far as the country north of Jerusalem; the Wadi el- 
Werd is one of its tributaries. Farther south begins the 
maritime plain of Philistia, which stretches 40 miles along 
the coast, and, though now but partially under cultivation, 
consists of a light brown loamy soil of extraordinary 
fertility. It is crossed by numerous ridges of hills; and 
to the south of Ashdod (Ezdüd) the highlands advance 
westwards, and form a hilly district composed of horizontal 
strata of limestone, sometimes considered part of the 
lowlands (Shephela), and separated from the more elevated 
region in the interior by a ridge more or less parallel 
with the line of the watershed. The basins to the south 
of the Rubin are those of Wadi Sukereir, which runs up 
towards Telles-Sáfi in one direction and to Bét Jibrin in 
another, of Wadi el-Hesy, and finally of Wádi Ghazza, which 
forms the proper boundary of Palestine towards the south, 
runs past Beersheba as Wadi es-Seba, and receives the 
Wadi el-Khalil (Hebron) from the north-east. 

As regards the central parts of the country, the mountain- 
ous district north of Jerusalem is now known as Jebel el- 
Kuds, of which the loftiest point is the summit of the 
Nebi Samwil (2935), rising above the plateau of El-Jíb. 
Near Jerusalem the watershed lies at a height of about 
2600 feet. Wild deep-sunk valleys descend eastwards to 
the Jordan ; the Wadi Kelt, Wadi en-Nár (Kedron valley), 
Wadi ed Dereje, and southernmost Wadi Seyál deserve to 
be mentioned, The country sloping to the Dead Sea falls 
in a triple succession of terraces,—a waterless treeless 
waste (in ancient times known as the desert of Judah), 
which has never been brought under cultivation, but in 
the first Christian centuries was the chosen abode of 
monasticism. To the north of Hebron, in the neighbour- 
hood of Hulhül, lie the highest elevations of this part of 
the central highlands (up to 3500 feet), which may be 
distinguished as the mountains of Hebron. Towards Yutta 
(Juttah) in the south is a sudden step; there begins a 
plateau at a height of about 2600 feet, but 500 feet Lelow 
the Hebron watershed. It consists of open wolds and 
arable land, the soil being a white soft chalk; but there 
are no wells, Southward another step leads to the white 
marl desert of Beersheba, abounding in caves. In ancient 
times this southern district was called the Negeb; it 
extends far to the south, but is properly a part of Palestine. 
The country was in former times à steppe region witliout 
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definite boundaries, and consequently the abode of nomadic 
herdsmen. 

The Jordan valley having already been described in a 
separate article (vol. xiii. p. 746), we may pass at once 
to a brief sketch of the physical character of the: country 
cast of Jordan (compare also the article GILEAD, vol. x. 
p. 594). This is a more difficult task for several reasons : 
first, no connected series of investigations and measure- 
ments has been made in this region; and, secondly, as the 
ideal demarcation of the book of Joshua is a hardly 
sufficient basis on which to build, and the information 
about the actual state of matters supplied by other ancient 
sources is insufficient, it is impossible to determine the 
limits of the country as far as it was occupied by the 
Israelites. 

In the opinion of the present writer, the plain of 
Bastian (q.v.) can hardly be assigned to Palestine. To the 
south of the Yarmuk (Hieromax of the Greeks and Romans, 
Hebrew name unknown), which falls into the Jordan below 
the Lake of Tiberias, begins the Cretaceous formation ; 
only in the east of the country the basalt of the Hauran 
territory stretches farther south. Ascending from the 
Yarmuk, we first of all reach a mountainous district of 
moderate elevation (about 2000 feet) rising towards the 
south ; this is Jebel ‘Ajluns which abounds in caves, and, 
according to recent explorers, is extremely well watered 
and of great fertility—the whole surface being covered 
with pasture such as not even Galilee can show. East- 
wards are massive ridges as much as 4000 fect in height 
—Jebel Kafkafa and especially Marad—separating this 
territory from the waterless desert lying at no great depth 
below. The plateau stretches away to the south of the 
deep gorge of the perennial Zerka (Jabbok), and reaches a 
considerable height in Jebel Jil'ád (Gilead in the stricter 
sense). The landmark of the region is Jebel ‘Osha, to the 
north of Es-Salt, so-called from the traditional tomb of 
Hosea. From the deep-sunk Jordan valley the mountains 
rise grandly in terraces, partly abrupt and rocky ; and, 
while fig trees and vines flourish down in the lower levels, 
valonia oaks, Laurus Pinus, cedars, and arbutus grow on 
the declivities. Owing to its perennial springs, the interior 
terrace of the country, Míshór, is a splendid pasture land, 
famous as such in ancient times ; and abundance of wood 
and water renders this whole middle region of the trans- 
Jordan country one of the most luxuriant and beautiful 
in Palestine. Only a few individual summits, such as 
Jebel Nebá (Mount Nebo), are noticeable in the ridges 
that descend to the Jordan valley. The country from the 
Zerka southward to the Méjib (Arnon) is now known as 
El Belka; and beyond that begins the land of Moab 
proper, whieh also consists of a steep mountain-wall 
through which deep gorges cut their way to the plain, and 
behind this of a plateau poorly watered but dotted over 
with ancient ruins. [n this district, too, there are a few 
individual summits. And here also a mountain-wall 
separates the plain from the eastern desert; and the 
mountain district continues farther south along the Araba 
(cf. InvMEA, vol. xii. p. 699), 

Water. — Palestine is not exceptionally deficient in water. 
Perennial streams, indeed, are scarce, and were so in 
antiquity ; but except in certain districts, as the desert of 
Judah, the eountry is not badly supplied with springs. 
Tn keeping with the strueture of the rocks, these usually 
break out at the junction of the hard and soft strata. 
Thus abundant springs of good water occur on the very 
summit of the eis-Jordan country, as, for example, near 
Hebron, at Nábulus, and in Galilee ; and, though few are 
found in the immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem, more 
than forty may be counted within a radius of 15 to 20 
miles round the city. "There is no water in the low hilly 
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country behind the coast region; and, though in its northern 
portion some fairly large streams take their rise, the same 
is true of the coast-region itself. Rising as they do at the 
foot of a great mountain range, the most abundant springs 
in Palestine are those of the Jordan, especially those near 
Banias and Tell-el-Kadi. The mountains of Gilead are 
rich in excellent water. A considerable number of hot 
springs occur throughout the country, especially in and 
near the Jordan valley; they were used in ancient times 
for curative purposes, and might still be so used. The water 
of the bath of El-Hammám, about 2 miles south of Tiberias, 
has a temperature of 137^ Fahr., and the spring near the 
Zerka Maín, formerly known as Callirrhoe, as much as 
142° Fahr. Hot sulphur springs also occur on the west 
coast of the Dead Sea. Many of the springs in Palestine 
are slightly brackish. From the earliest times cisterns 
have naturally played a great part in the country; they 
are found everywhere in great numbers. Generally they 
consist of reservoirs of masonry widening out downwards, 
with a narrow opening above often covered with heavy 
stones. Open reservoirs were also constructed to collect 
rain and spring water. Such reservoirs (pools; Arab., 
birka; Hebrew, berékha) are especially numerous near 
Jerusalem and Hebron; the largest still extant are the 
three so-called Pools of Solomon, in Wádi Urtás (Artas), 
arranged in steps at a little distance from each other. 
Besides the conduits connected with this gigantie work, 
fine remains of aqueduets of Roman date are found near 
Jericho, in the ruins of many towns in the trans-Jordan 
country, at Sefüríye (Sepphoris) in Galilee, in ancient 
Cwsarea, &c. Many of these aqueducts, as well as many 
now ruined cisterns, could be restored without much 
trouble, and would give a great stimulus to the fertility 
and cultivation of the country. 

Climate and Vegetation.—Palestine may be considered 
part of the subtropical zone. At the summer solstice the 
sun stands 10 degrees south of the zenith; the shortest 
day is thus one of ten hours, the longest of only fourteen. 
In a few points, as already remarked, there is a difference 
between Palestine and the rest of Syria. The extensive 
maritime plain and the valley of the Jordan give rise to 
important climatic contrasts. From its vicinity to the sea 
the former region is naturally warmer than the highlands. 
The mean annual temperature is 70° Fahr., the extremes 
being 50° and 85°. The harvest ripens two weeks earlier 
than among the mountains. Citrons and oranges flourish ; 
the palm also grows, but without fruiting; melons are 
largely cultivated; and pomegranate bushes are to be 
seen. Less rain falls than in the mountains. Another 
climatic zone consists of the highlands (from 500 to 3000 
feet above the sea), which were the real home of the 
Israelites. The average temperature of Jerusalem, which 
may be taken as pretty much that of the upland as a 
whole, is 62°, but the extremes are considerable, as the 
thermometer may sink several degrees below the freezing 
point, though frost and snow never last long. The rain- 
fall of 20 inches is distributed over about fifty days. In 
this climate the vine, the fig, and the olive succeed admir- 
ably. Even in the southernmost districts (of the Negeb), 
as well as throughout the whole country, there are traces 
of ancient wine-growing. A large share of the oil is 
consumed at home, partly in the manufacture of soap. 
The mountain ridges in this zone are for the most part 
bare, but the slopes and the valleys are green, and beauty 
and fertility increase as we advance northwards. In 
regard to the climate of the third zone, see JorDAN (vol. 
xii. ut sup.). The barley harvest here ends with the 


middle of April. The thermometer rarely sinks below 77°, 
, and goes as high as 130°. The fourth zone, the elevated 
_ plateau of the trans-Jordan region, has an extreme climate. 
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The thermometer may frequently fall dnring the night 


below the freezing point, and rise next day to 80°. The 
mountains are often covered with snow in winter. Whilst 


the rainfall in the Jordan valley is very slight, the pre- 
eipitation in the eastern mountains is again considerable ; 
as in western Palestine. the dewfall is heavy. From this 
short survey it appears that Palestine isa country of strong 
contrasts, Of course it was the same in antiquity; climate, 
rainfall, fertility, and productiveness cannot have seriously 
altered. Even if we suppose that there was a somewhat 
richer clothing of wood and trees in the central districts 
of the country, yet on the whole the general appearance 
must have been much the same as at present. To the 
stranger from the steppes arriving at a favourable season 
of the year Palestine may still give the impression of a 
land flowing with milk and honey. The number of cisterns 
and reservoirs is proof enough that it was not better 
supplied with water in ancient times; but, on the other 
hand, the numerous ruins of places which were still flour- 
ishing during the Roman period show that at one time 
(more especially in the southern districts, which now 
possess but few inhabited localities) cultivation must have 
been carried on more extensively and thoroughly. In 
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general the country enjoyed the greatest security, and con- | 


sequently the greatest prosperity, under Western rule, 
which even protected the country east of Jordan (at 
present partly beyond the eontrol of the Government) 
from the inroads of the Bedouins. The Romans also did 
excellent service by the construction of roads, portions of 
which (as well as Roman milestones and bridges) still 
exist in good preservation in many places. Thus it 
cannot be denied that the resources of the country were 
formerly better developed than at present. Like all the 
lands of the nearer East, Palestine suffers from the decay 
of the branches of industry which still flourished there in 
the Middle Ages The harbours are not of sufficient size 
for large vessels; that of Haifa alone is capable of any 
development. The road from Yáfá to Jerusalem is the 
only one in the country fit for carriages. The proposal to 
construct a railway along this route (for which a firman 
was granted in 1875) is renewed from time to time; 
but it will be hard to carry it out, as, in spite of the 
pilgrims (who, besides, are restricted to one period of the 
year) the passenger traffie is not large enough to be 
remunerative, and commercial traffic there is almost none. 
At the same time the formation of means of communica- 
tion would inerease the productiveness of the country. 
The culture of olives and export of oil are especially 
capable of expansion. As regards the industrial arts, 
souvenirs for the pilgrims, rosaries, carved work in olive 
wood and mother-of-pearl, &e., are produced at Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, and to some extent are exported. Wheat 
from the Hauran is also shipped at Aere and elsewhere, 
but neither exports nor imports are commercially important. 
The salt farming, which could easily be carried on at the 
Dead Sea and the deposit of salt to the south of it, is 
hampered by the difficulty of bringing the produce up the 
steep paths to the top of the mountains, In the valley of 
the Jordan all the produets of the tropies could with little 
trouble be cultivated. Bee-keeping still receives attention, 
but might also be extended. 

Political. Geography.-—Evidenee of an early occupation 
of Palestine is afforded by the stone monuments (cromlechs 
and circles of stones), which are found more especially in 
the country east of Jordan, but also in the country to the 
west. To what period they belong in this part of the 
world is as doubtful as it is elsewhere; but it may be 
remarked that stories of a gigantic primeval population 
once prevailed in Palestine. To what race these pcople 
may have belonged is, however, unknown. For thousands 
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of years Palestine was an object of conflict between the 
vast monarchies of western Asia. As Egypt, whenever she 
sought to extend her power, was from the very position of 
the country naturally led to make herself mistress of the 
east coast of the Mediterranean, so, on the other hand, 
there were no physical boundaries to prevent the westward 
advance into Palestine of the Asiatic empires. For both 
Egypt and the East indeed the country formed a natural 
thoroughfare, in time of war for the forces of the contend- 
ing powers, in time of peace for the trading caravans 
which carried on the interchange of African and Asiatie 
merchandise. 

One of the oldest of the still extant historical documents 
in regard to the geography of Palestine is the inseription 
on the pylones of the temple of Karnak, on which Thothmes 
TLI. (in the beginning of the 16th century R.c.) has handed 
down an account of his military expedition to western 
Asia. Many of the topographical names of Palestine there 
mentioned are certainly hard to identify ; a number, how- 
ever, such as Iphu for Yáfá, Luden for Lydda, Magedi for 
Megiddo, &e., are beyond dispute. The lists show that 
these names are of extreme antiquity, dating from before 
the Hebrew immigration. "There is also a hieratic papyrus 
of the 14th century B.C., which contains a description of 
a carriage journey through Syria made by an Egyptian 
officer, possibly for the collection of tribute. Bethshean 
and the Jordan, among other localities, appear to be men- 
tioned in this narrative, but the identification of most of 
the names is very dubious. Another foreign source of in- 
formation as to the geography of Palestine can only be 
alluded to— the records eontained in the cuneiform inserip- 
tions, which mention a number of the most important 
towns;—Akku (Akko, Acre) Duru (Dor) Magidu 
(Megiddo), Yappu (Jaffa), Asdudu (Ashdod), Iskaluna 
(Askalon), Hazzatu (Ghazza, Gaza) Altaku (Eltheke), 
Ursalimmu (Jerusalem), and Samarina (Samaria), and— 
of course only from the 8th century, when they came into 
hostile contaet with Assyria—the countries of Judah, 
Moab, Ammon, and Edom. 

The information supplied by the Old Testament enables 
us to form only an extremely imperfect conception of 
the earliest ethnographic condition of the country. The 
population to the east of the Jordan was already, it is 
clear, sharply marked off from that to the west. In the 
latter region dwelt an agricultural people which had 
already reached no inconsiderable degree of civilization. 
Closely related to the Phcenieians, they were distinguished 
as Canaanites from the name of their country, which 
originally applied to the maritime belt and afterwards to 
the whole cis-Jordan territory (vol. iv. p. 62). Though 
for particular reasons they are placed among the Ilamitie 
races in Gen. x., many modern investigators are of opinion 
that, according to our prineiples of ethnographic classifica- 
tion, they were Semitic ; their language, at any rate, was 
very similar to Hebrew. The separation of Canaanites 
from Semites may have been due, in part at least, to the 
fact that a deep contrast made itself felt between them 
and the Hebrews, though they were only, perhaps, an 
older result of Arabie emigration. The enumeration of 
the names of the various branches of the Canaanites 
leaves it an extremely difficult task to form a clear idea of 
their tribal distribution ; names of separate sections, too, 
like that of the Amorites, are sometimes applied to the 
Canaanites as a whole. The Amorites were at any rate 
the most powerful tribe; they dwelt in the southern 
portion of Canaan, as well as more especially in the 
northern parts of the country east of Jordan. About the 
others nothing more can be said save that the Perizzites, 
Hivites, and Girgashites dwelt in the heart of Canaan and 
the Jebusites near Jerusalem. The Philistines occupied 
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the south-west of the country; an Arabian population was | 


settled in the south and south-west. Amalckites and 
Midianites, and the Kenites, a braneh of the latter, early 
entered into close relationship with the Israelites, and along 
with them took possession of the extreme south, where, 
however, they remained nomadic. Of peoples closely akin 
to the Israelites may be mentioned the Moabites, the 
Ammonites, and the Edomites. Before the arrival of the 
Israelites the Moabites had developed a certain degree 
of power. The district, bordering on Edom, which they 
occupied in the south of the country east of Jordan, was 
bounded on the south by Wadi el-Ahsa (called in Is. xv. 
7 the brook of the willows), an affluent of the southern 
part of the Dead Sea, and on the north stretched far 
beyond the Arnon (originally, indeed, to the north end of 
the sea, as in later times the country near Jericho was 
known as the steppes of Moab). Its eastern frontier 
must always have been matter of dispute, the relations 
of the nomadic tribes of the Syrian desert being the 
same as they are now, and contests with the Ammonites 
taking place from time to time. The Ammonites, a closely 
related people, lay to the north-east of Moab, east of the 
later possessions of Israel; but, as they were in the main 
nomadic, their frontiers were of a shifting character (see 
vol, i. p. 742). The Edomites (also nomadic) were situated 
in the south of the country east of Jordan ; how far, at an 
earlier period, they extended their encampments to the west 
of Jordan and into the Negeb district cannot be with 
certainty decided. 

It depends on the conception we form as jo the 
general tribal relations of [srael how we represent to our- 
selves the method in which the settlement of the country 
by the tribes was accomplished as they passed from the 
nomadic to the fixed mode of life (c. ISRAEL, JOSEPH, 
Jupan). To explain this tribal relationship is not the task 
of a geographical sketch; it is enough for the present pur- 
pose to call attention to the fact that the account of the 
rise of the Israclitic tribes as it has come down to us is in 
great measure mythical or the produet of later reflexion ; 
even the number twelve is made out only with difficulty. 
Further, the settlements of the several tribes must be by 
no means conecived as administrative districts after the 
fashion of the modern eanton ; and, thirdly, the view that 
the several tribes had, after a general invasion of the 
country, their tribal territories allotted by Joshua (as we 
now read in the book of Joshua) is taken from the most 
modern, post-exilie, source of the Hexateuch, and stands in 
glaring opposition to the accounts in other books, according 
to which the conquest was in the main a peaceful one, and 
the assimilation with the native Canaanites gradually 
effected. The tribes which settled to the north of the 
great plain, especially those on the sea-coast, appear to 
have been mueh less successful in keeping free from 
Canaanitish influence; gradually, however, as the state 
and religion of Israel grew stronger, Israelitish influence 
made its way more and more even there. The heart of 
the country was the central portion later known as 
Samaria. The opposition between this district and the 
southern part of the country took shape at an early date. 
In the extreme south the Simeonites retained their 
nomadic way of life, and were by degrees mixed up with 
other wandering tribes. Down into the time of the early 
kings the dominion of the powerful Philistines stretched 
far into the centre of the country, and gave the first 
impulse to a firmer concentration of the energies of Israel. 
But the Israelites did not suceeed in foreing their way in 
the southern regions down to the sea ; in culture and well- 
established political institutions they were far surpassed 
by the Philistines. As regards the geography of the 
Philistine territory, the position of four of their chief 


towns, Gaza, Askelon, Ashdod, and Ekron, is known; but 
it has not been ascertained where the fifth, Gath, was 
situated, though it must have lain not far from the present 
Bét Jibrin.—No definite boundaries can be assigned to the 
Israelitic country to north, south, or west. 

Up to the conquest of Jebus the most important city of 
the southern region was undoubtedly Hebron (see vol. xi. 
p. 608). Clans belonging to Judah had there combined 
with others of alien origin; and the portions of this 
tribe whieh dwelt in the farthest south had become 
mingled with elements from the tribe of Simeon, while 
on the other hand the Simeonites acquired certain places 
in the territory of Judah. In regard to the south country 
in general we obtain in the Old Testament the most 
detailed description of the frontiers, but the reason that 
weare able to follow it with so much accuracy is that the 
statements refer exclusively to post-exilic times, though it 
must be assumed that a certain recollection was still 
preserved of the original boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin. The line of the marches of the northern tribes, 
as indeed this whole system of demarcation, frequently 
follows the configuration of the ground, but occasionally 
becomes vague and doubtful. Especially striking is the 
omission of the districts of Samaria; it seems that at the 
time of tho codification of the system this district was little 
known to the Judeans. A great deal of trouble has been 
expended—— more especially since the rise of a more scientific 
exploration of the country —in verifying the old place-names 
which are known from the Bible, the writings of Eusebius, 
and the Talmud. The task is rendered much easier by 
the fact that in Palestine, as in every country where the 
ethnographic conditions have not been too violently 
revolutionized, a large number of ancient names of places 
have been preserved in use for thousands of years, often 
with only insignificant changes of form—a state of matters 
to which the continuous existence in the country of 
Semitic-speaking people has powerfully contributed. The 
identification of the ancient with the modern names 
demands none the less thorough historical and philological 
investigation. Through the labours of Robinson and 
Guérin we now possess a list of the names in use at least 
in the country west of Jordan. The list of six thousand 
names collected during the English survey by Lieuts. 
Conder and Kitchener is particularly rieh, —though it must 
be borne in mind that the orthography in many cases has 
not been determined with suffieient accuracy, and that a 
revision of the collection on the spot by a trained Arabic 
scholar would be desirable. By the help of this abundant 
material many of the ancient place-names can undoubtedly 
be assigned to their localities, and in part at least the 
direction of the tribal boundaries as they were conceived 
by the author of the lists preserved in tlie book of Joshua 
can be followed. In regard to a large number of places, 
Joshua leaves us to mere conjecture ; and the investiga- 
tions and combinations hitherto effected are (in the opinion 
of the present writer) far from sufficient for the construc- 
tion of such a map of ancient Palestine as the Palestine 
Exploration Fund has published. The difficulties of the 
case are further increased by the fact that the ancient 
localities were at an carly date fixed by tradition. An 
undoubted example of this is furnished by the grave of 
Rachel between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, the localizing 
of which goes back to an ancient gloss on Gen. xxxv. 19. 
Even in the case of apparently well-established identi- 
fications such as Beitin = Bethel, the question may be 
raised whether in reality artificial tradition may not 
have been at work, and ancient Bethcl have to be sought 
elsewhere. Too much care, therefore, cannot be brought 
to bear on the reconstruction of the ancient geography of 
Palestine. 
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It lies beyond the purpose of the present article to enter into the 
details of the ancient tribal demarcation of Palestine, especially as 
the tradition, as has been explained, is relatively late and artiticial. 
Asan illustration of our view of the subject we may select the 
boundaries of Judah itself (Josh. xv.) Here the first thing that 
strikes the reader is that the western froutier as there described for 
the earliest times is purely ideal, inasmuch as it includes the land 
of the Philistines. Inconsistencies of view are apparent in the 
ascription of certain places in Judah to Simeon and of others to Dan. 
A further difliculty arises from the diserepancies between the Masso- 
retic text and that of the Septuagint in regard to the number of 
towns belonging to Judah. As regards the southern boundaries 
deseribed iu Josh. xv. 2 sq., the course of the line, in our opinion, 
cannot be determined with certainty even if it were generally 
admitted that Kadesh-Barnea is to be fixed at Ain Kadis. The 
determination of the northern boundary is more explicit : it ran 
from the mouth of the Jordan to Beth-hogla (which is found in 
‘Ain el.Hajla) The position of Beth-arabah (Beth ha-Araba) 
is doubtful; and at least it has not been absolutely settled 
whether Eben Bohan ben Reuben really corresponds to Hajar 
el-Asbah. The identification of Debir with Thughrat-ed-Debr may 
be correct. Gilgal, which follows, is unknown. The ascent from 
Adummim may correspond with Talat-ed-Dem, which preserves at 
least an echo of the older name. It is a mere conjecture which 
places the water of En (Ain) Shemesh in ‘Ain Haudh. The Futler’s 
Spring, En Rogel, has in recent times been sought in St Mary's 
Well; but, with others, we consider Bir Eivüb a more probable 
identification. The position of the valley of Hinnom and the plain 
of Rephaim has been determined ; Nephtoah corresponds perhaps to 
the modern Lifta. The places situated on Monnt Ephron—Baalah 
and Kirjath-Jearim—cannot be made out any more than the 
mountains Seir and Jearim. It may be admitted that Chesalon is 
Kesla and Bethshemesh is ‘Ain Shems, since the direction towards 
Timnah (Tibna) is imperative. The position of Ekron is ascer- 
tained; but it is hazardous to find Shieron in Khirbet Sukereir ; 
aud where Mount Baalah was situated we do not know. Finally, 
Jabniel corresponds to Yebna. From this example it is clear how 
ditlieult it is with the existing material to determine the ancient 
tribal limits, and how necessary it is in such an undertaking to 
distinguish provisional conjectures from well-established identifica- 
tion. To carry ont this task lies beyond the scope of this article; 
to prove individual points whole treatises require to be written. 
Compare the articles on the several tribes and the maps. 

It has already been remarked that the extension given to the 
tribal territories in the book of Joshua is frequently the mere re- 
flexion of pious wishes. This holds true in general of the territories 
of Zebulun, Naphtali, and especially Asher ; it is to be particularly 
remembered that down toa very late date (the time of the Maecabees) 
the Israclites were almost entirely shut out from the sea-coast. ‘To 
the north of the land of the Philistines the maritime plain was in 
the hands of the Phcenieians ; the plain to the south of Dor (the 
modern Tantura) was called Naphoth Dor (hill range of Dor). 
Even jn the New Testament mention is made of a district of Tyre 
and Sidon to which we must not assign too narrow an extension 
inland. How matters stood in the country east of Jordon it is hard 
to decide. The stretch from the north of the Dead Sea to the 
Yarmuk (practically to the south end of the Lake of Tiberias) was 
the only portion securely held by the tribes of Israel ; here, on the 
Jabbok, in the eentre of the trans-Jordan region, the Gadites had 
settled ; here there was an ancient Israclitie district in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mahanaim, Jabesh (on the present Wadi Yabis), 
Suecoth, Penuel—plaees whose position for the most part cannot 
be determined. From some passages it is evident that the warlike 
tribe of Gad found it difficult to protect itself against its enemies. 
Numbers xxxii., a chapter belonging to the older class of sources, 
throws much light on the eonditions under which the country cast 
of Jordan was oceupied, and it represents Reuben and Gad as having 
seized the Moabite territory to the north of the Arnon. We have 
in this a P of a temporary extension of the territory of Israel, 
probably from the time of Oinri (compare Moa). 

According to the inseription of King Mesha, the Gadites were 
still in Ataroth ; Dibon, on the contrary, was Moabitic ; other 
towns, such as Kirjathaim, Nebo, Jahaz, had been conquered by 
Mesha from the Israelites. It is remarkable that the Reubenites 
are not once mentioned in the inseription. At the date, too, when 
Isaiah xv.-xvi. were written (before the time of Isaiah himself ?), 
the Moabite dominion was widely extended. From all this it may 
be concluded that the Reubenites had to carry on a protracted 
struggle with Moab for the possession of the country, —the walled 
towns being now subject to the one belligerent and now to the 
other, and the Arnon consequently forming only an ideal boundary. 
No accurate knowledge of the condition of the settlements of 
Manassch in the conntry cast of Jordan has come down tous. The 
clan Machir had its seat in Gilead ; and there, too, were the tent- 
villages of Jair, a elan which also possessed the district of Argob 
in Bashan, sitnated somewhere to the east of the Lake of Tiberias. 
The Nobah clon was settled in Kenath (the modern Kanawat) on 
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the western slope of the Hauran Mountains. From these facts it 
is evident that in the trans-Jordan region north of the Yarmuk 
and east of the Lake of Tiberias, there were at least a few Israelite 
colonies ; but they occupied merely seattered points, and thus in 
this district also the allotment of the country in the book of Joshua 
must be regarded as a mere pious wish. Other peoples settled in 
the Hauran, and the ever-advancing Aramwans soon diminished 
and absorbed these Israclitic possessions. 

The tribes of Israel made a great step in the conquest of the 
country when, under the early kings, they beeame subject to a 
single central government. They were now strong enough to seize 
many of the walled towns which the Canaanites had hitherto 
occupied ; and their dominion, indeed, extended far beyond the 
limits of Palestine. Our information in regard to the divisions of 
the country during the regal period is very defective. The list of 
Solomon’s ‘twelve " officers” (1 Kings iv.) at least is derived from 
ancient sources ; but it must be observed that, while the boundaries 
of some of the districts appear to coincide with the tribal boundaries, 
the political division was not based on the tribal. Nor at a later 
date was the line of separation between the kingdoms determined 
simply by the tribal division ; the most that is meant is that Judah 
and Benjamin stood on the one side ; of Simeon there is no longer 
any word. In the account given in 1 Kings xi. mention is ouly 
made of one tribe that remained true to David, by which must 
naturally be understood that of Judah. The limits, in fact, so far 
as they related to the tribal territory of Benjamin, seem to have 
varied from time to time; the northern portion as far as Ramah 
(1 Kings xv.), or as far as the ravine of Michmash (Mukhinis), 
usually belonged to the northern kingdom, and the same was the 
case With Jericho. It was to this kingdom of Isracl, also, with 
its general superiority in strength and influence, that all the 
Israelitie districts beyond Jordan were attaehed. That it con- 
sisted, however, of ten tribes (1 Kings xii.) is a highly artificial 
computation. "The small extent of the southern kingdom is evident 
from a list (if indeed it be trustworthy) given in 2 Chron. xi. of the 
towns fortified by Rehoboam. As regards the capitals of the northern 
kingdom, the royal court was originally at Shechem (Nabulus), from 
the time of Jeroboam I. at Tirzah (not yet identified), and from the 
time of Omri at Samaria (Sebastiye) ; the house of Ahab had its 
seat for a season at Jezreel (Zer'n) (see vol. xiii. p. 689). 

It is rather an historical than a geographical task to deseribe in 
detail the boundaries or divisions of Palestine in later times. From 
the lists for the post-exilie period, found in the books of Ezra aud 
Neheiniah, and containing a series of new topographical names, it 
is evident that a eonsiderable portion of the old tribal territory of 
Benjamin as well as of Judah was again peopled by Jews, —on the 
one hand the places from Jericho to Lydda, on the other a strip to 
the north of Bethel down to Beersheba in the south. Gradually, 
however, Edomites (perhaps pressed upon by Nabateans) foreed 
their way into the southern portion of the conntry, with the capital 
Hebron, so that it obtained the name of Idumea. 

Before proceeding to the Graseo-Roman period it will be well to 
consider the names by which the country in general was called at 
different times. Gilead was the centre of the power of the Israclites 
on the east side of Jordan, and the whole country which they pos- 
sessed there bore this name. Gilead consequently 1s opposed to 
Canaan, the “ Promised Land.” For the later Hebrews distinguished 
this western territory as more especially the country which had been 
promised them, and regarded it as the possession of their national 
God, and therefore as a holy land. After the separation the more 
important northern and eastern portion naturally became the land 
of Israel par excellence, while the southern portion ultimately 
received the name of the individnal tribe of Judah (as indeed the 
northern kingdom was frequently called after the most powerful 
tribe of Ephraim). The name of the southern kingdom appears in 
Cuneiform inscriptions as mát (ír) Ya-u-du (di); and it is said that 
mát Sir'lai occurs once for the land of Israel, though more frequently 
it is called mát Humri (Land of Omri). Though it has not been 
absolutely proved that even the Assyrians occasionally included 
Judah under the designation Palastav or Pilista (Philistia), still there 
is nothing improbable about the supposition. But it cannot be 
taken for granted that the eis-Jordan country bore the name of 
land of the Philistines at a time when it was the scene of a. great 
development of the Philistian power; the name was rather, as so 
often happens, extended by their neighbours from Philistia proper 
to the country beyond, and from the Egyptians it passed to the 
Greeks. In the Old Testament Peleshet is still always restricted to 
the Philistine coast-plain ; the same is the case in Josephns ; and 
in Herodotus, though the usage is not very explicit, Palestina 
appears usually to have no wider application. Gradnally, how- 
ever, the designation Paliestiua Syria, or simply Palæstina, got into 
vogue, and was made to include even the country east of Jordan, 
and consequently the whole territory between Lebanon and Sinai. 

We now return to the divisions of Palestine. Already in the 
book of Kings (that is, by the time of the exile) the name 
Shomeron (Samaria) is applied to the territory of the northern 
kingdom, for mention is made of the “ towns of Samaria.” In the 
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apocryphal books of the Old Testament, Judæa and Samaria 
Sapapertis, Xauapis, Xauapeia) are opposed to each other ; but the 
limits of the two divisions at the time of Christ, anıl for centuries 
previously, ean hardly be laid down. Thus in Josephus the Mediter- 
ranean coast as faras Acre is assigned to Judæa ; towards the south 
this eountry was bounded by Edumea ; in the north it extended to 
about 8 miles to the south of Nabulus (Sheehem). Whether Samaria 
extended from the Jordan to the sea is uncertain; in the north it 
reached the southern edge of the plain of Esdraelon, the frontier 
town being ‘En Gannim (Jennin). Galilee (in regard to which see 
vol. x. p. 27) was originally the distriet in the neighbourhood of 
Kedes, afterwards distinguished as Upper Galilee. The Jewish popu- 
lation was there largely mixed with Phoenicians, Syrians, Greeks, 
andeven Arabs. The whole maritime region to the north of Dor was 
still ealled Phoenicia iu the time of the Romans, and thus does not 
strietly belong to Palestine in our seuse of the word. Along the 
coast, as well as more especially in the north of the eountry, numer- 
ous Greek colonies were established ; how strong the foreign influ- 
ence must have been in Samaria and Galilee is evident from the 
preservation of so many Greco-Roman names like Neapolis 
(Nabulus), Sebaste (Sebastiye), Tiberias (Tabartye) Elsewhere too, 
in the south for example, the old nomenclature was altered: ZElia 
was substituted for Jerusalem, Azotus formed from Ashdod, and so 
on; but the old names were always retained iu the mouth of the 
people. The north of the country and the trans-Jordan region 
were much more thoroughly brought under the influence of the 
Greeks and Romans than the south. The Greek towns in some 
cases date from the time of Alexander the Great, and others 
were founded by the Ptolemies ; but most of them owe their 
origin to the Seleneids. One district of the trans-Jordan region 
retained at that period its old xame in the Greek form of Perwa, 
Josephus says that this district extended from the Jordan to Phila- 
delphia (Rabbath Ammon, 'Ammán) and Gerasa (Jerash), went 
southward as far as Machierus (Mkaur on the Zerka Ma'in), and 
north as far as Pella (Fahil opposite Beisan). Adjoining Perwa, and 
mainly to the east of Jordan, lay the Deeapolis, whieh was not, how- 
ever, a eontinuous territory, but a politieal group of cities oceupied 
by Greek. republies distiuguished from the tetrarehies with their 
Jewish-3yrian-Arabie population in the midst of whieh they were 
seattered. The largest of these cities was Seythopolis (Beisan) ; 
others were Hippos, Gadara (Mkés), Philadelphia, Dion, Gerasa, 
&e.; but ancient authorities do not agree about the names. Little 
requires to be said about the division of the country in later ltoman 
times. 1n the 5th century a threefold partition began to prevail: — 
Palæstina Prima (roughly equal to Judiea and Samaria), Palæstina 
Seeunda (the countries about the upper Jordan and the Lake of 
Gennesaret), and Palestina Tertia or Salutaris (Idumea and Moab). 
Iu the time of the erusades the same names were applied to three 
divisions (at once political and ecelesiastical) of the country west of 
Jordan, — Palestina Prima or Maritima being the coast region as far 
as Carmel (with Cæsarea as its archbishop’s see), Palæstina Secunda 
comprising the mountains of Judah and Ephraim (with the patri- 
archal see of Jerusalem), and Palestina Tertia corresponding 
roughly to Galilee (with its btshop’s sce at Nazareth), The country 
east of Jordan was ealled Arabia, and was in like manner divided 
into three parts lying north and south of each other. 

The Arabians retained the name Filistin, and they divided the 
country into two principal portions, —the Jordan district (chielly 
the northern parts) and Filistin proper, which extended from the 
Lake of Gennesaret to Aila and from Lejjün to Refah. Under the 
Turks Palestiue was till quite recently subjeet to the governor of 
Syria; the greater part of it now forms an independent vilayet. 
The ehief districts are (each with its town) Gaza, Hebron, Yafa, 
Ludd (with Ramla), Nabulus, Sha'rawiye, Jennin (with Beisan), 
Haifa, Acre, Tabariye, Nasira, Safed ; and in the country east of 
Jordan ‘Ajhin, Belk es-Salt, Kerak, and Ma'án. 

Palestine is by no means so strikingly a country apart as is 
usually supposed. t lay, as already mentioned, near the great 
military highway from western Asia to Egypt and Africa. The 
traffic by sea was also formerly of importance ; and even in the 
Middle Ages something was done for the proteetion of the harbours. 
At no time, however, was the country in the proper sense of the 
word a rich one; it hardly ever produced more than was necessary 
for home consumption. ‘fhe great trading caravans whieh passed 
through were glad for the most part to avoid the highlands, and 
that region at least was thus more or less isolated. The following 
isa bricf survey of the principal routes, partly as they formerly 
existed, and partly as they are still used. From Egypt a road runs by 
El-Arish (Rhinocolura) or “ the river of Egypt? by Rafah (Raphia) 
to Gaza (y.v.). From Gaza another runs by Umm Lákis ( Laehish?) 
and Bút Jibrin (Eleutheropolis) across the mountains to Jerusalem. 
Northwards from Gaza the main route continues along the plain at 
some distance from the sea (whieh in this part has piled up great 
sand duues) to El-Mejdel (Migdal Gad) near Askelon, and so on 
to Ashdod (Ezdud, Azotus) From Ashdod a road runs by ‘Akir 
(Ekron) to Rainle, an important town in the medieval Arabian 
period, and Ludd (Lód, Lydda). From these towns, which are con- 
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nected with the port of Yafa (Japho, Joppa), three routes run to 
Jerusalem, of which the one most used in antiquity was evidently 
the northern one passing by Jimzu (Gimzo) and the two Bét Urs 
(Beth-horon), and not the one now followed by 'Amwás (Nicopolis) 
and Wadi ‘Ali. From Yafia road continues along the coast by 
Arstif (Apollonia) to the ruins of Kaisarlye (Cæsarea), then past 
Tantura (ruins of Dor) and 'Athlít (Castellum Peregriuorum of the 
crusaders) and round the foot of the promontory of Carmel, to 
laifa and Aere (a town of great importance from early times). 
Another route starting from Ludd runs north elose to the 
mountains by Antipatris (now Kefr Saba or Ras el-Ain?) and 
Kakun, and ends at Khan Lejjin. The Great Plain offered the 
easiest passage from the coast inland, El-Lejjan (a corruption of 
the Latin Legio) was certainly an important point; it is still 
conjecturally identified, according to Robinson’s suggestion, with 
the ancient Megiddo, whieh Conder would rather place at 
Mejeddea. In the vicinity lie the ruins of Ta'anuk (Taanach), 
and farther south-west the great centre of Jennin (En Gannim, 
Ginnæa). From Aere there also runs a road directly east over the 
mountains to Khan Jubb Yusuf. 

The coast road from Aere northwards passes through Zib 
(Akhzib, Eedippa) and the two promontories of Ras en-Náküra and 
Ras-¢l-Abyad (Scala Tyriorum), and so continues to the maritime 
plain of Tyre.—To return to the south, from Egypt (Suez, Arsinoe) 
the desert was erossed to Ruheibe (Rechoboth), Khulasa (Elusa), and 
Bir-es-seb'a (Beersheba), and from this place the route went north- 
ward to Ed-Dhoherrye and El-Khalil (Hebron) In like manner a 
road from Aila up the Araba valley erossed the Es-Sufáh pass to 
Hebron. —One of the most frequented highways traverses the een- 
tral mountain chain northwards, and, though somewhat dificult in 
various parts, connects a number of the most important places of 
central Palestine. Starting from Hebron, it runs past Rama and 
Hulhul through the Wadi el-Biyar, and leaving Bethlehem on the 
right holds on to Jerusalem, where a branch strikes east by Khan 
Hadrür (probably there was once another route) to Jericho. From 
Jerusalem northwards it naturally continues by Sha'fát past Er-Rém 
(Rama) to E]-Bire{Beeroth), and then onwards by ‘Ain el- Haramiye, 
Sinjil, and Khan Lubbán through the Mukhna plain to Nábulus 
(Sheehem). From this point a route runs down to the Jordan and Es- 
Salt (Ramoth Gilead ?); another passes by Tubas (Thebez) north- 
eastward in the line of the Jordan valley to Beisan (Bethshean, 
Seythopolis) The road aeross the highlands passes a little to the east 
of Sebastiye (Samaria, Sebaste), running along the west side of the 
Merj el-Ghuruk and past Tell Dothan (Dothan) to Jennin. Thence 
the road northward to Nazareth skirts the east side of the plain of 
Esdraelon, and from Nazareth a path strikes to Acre. The caravan 
route proper passes from 'Afüle north-eastwards past Jebel et-Tur 
(Tabor) to Khan et- Tujjár (where several roads eross), and reaches the 
Lake of Tiberias near Mejdel (Magdala). lt keeps by the shore only 
for a short distance. Having traversed the small plain of Gennesar, 
it begins again to climb the mountains where they approach the 
lake at Khan Minye (which, however, for many reasons cannot be 
Caperuauin), and then it goes on to Khan Jubb Yusuf, strikes down 
again into the valley of the Jordan, and crossing the river at Jisr 
Benat Ya'kub holds on across Jebel [ish to Damascenus. The moun- 
tain distriet of Samaria is crossed by a great number of small roads, 
but none of them are true caravan routes or worth particular men- 
tion. An old caravan route once ran northwards up the Jordan 
valley from Jericho to Beisan ; and from Deisan an important, now 
less frequented, road crossing the river at the bridge El-Mejáur'a 
struck north-east to Fik Tseil and Nawa in the Hauran, and finally 
to Damaseus.—In the country east of Jordana great highway of 
traffic ran from Petra (or really from the Elanitie Gulf) by Kerak 
(Kir Moab) to Rabha (Rabbath Moab, Areopolis); in front of Aroer 
(Ara@ir) it crosses the Mójib (Arnon) and runs northwards through 
the highlands to Hesban (ITeshbon) and thence to ‘Amman (Rabbath 
Ammon, Philadelphia). A route also led from Jericho to Es-Salt 
(which could also k reached from Hesban) and thence northwards 
to the Jabbok and Jerash (Gerasa, see vol. x. p. 441); and then 
from Jerash one stretched north-west by Tibne to Mkés (Gadara) 
and the valley of the Jordan, and another north-east to the Zumle 
and the Hauran or more precisely to Bosra (Bostra), aud so on to 
Damascus. It must also be mentioned that the great pilgrim's 
track direct from Damascus to Medina and Mecea skirts the castern 
frontier of the country. A great many roads await more detailed 
investigation; what has been said may sutfliee to show what lines 
of communication existed and still exist between the more import- 
ant plaees of Palestine. 

Population. —l'here are no trustworthy estimates of the number 
of inhabitants in the country at any period of its history. Certain 
districts, such as Galilee, have, there is no doubt, from early times 
been much more populous thau certain other districts; the desert 
of Judah and some portions of the country east of Jordan must all 
along have been very sparsely peopled. The figures given in the 
book of Numbers indicate that the whole country contained about 
23 million souls, —it being assumed that the statistics do not refer 
, to the time of the wandering in the wilderness, and that the details 
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may be suspected of being artificially adjusted. 
3 millions may indeed be taken as a maximum; the population can 
hardly ever have been imore than four times its present strength, 
which is estimated at 650,000 souls. Thns, in the most flourishing 
period, about 250 to 300 inhabitants would go to the square mile, 
while at present there may be about 65, a number which is rather 
above than below the mark. Lists based on information collected 
by the Turkish Government give much lower figures, viz., for the 
sanjak of Jerusalem (with the distriets Jerusalem, Yafa, Hebron), 
276 places with about 24,000 houses (families); for the sanjak 
Belka (with the districts of Nábulus, Jennin, Ajlin, and Es-Salt), 
317 places and 18,984 houses; for the saujak "Akka (Acre) (with the 
districts ‘Akka, Haifa, and Safed), 160 places with 11,023 houses, 
—making a total of 753 places with 54,237 houses. Reekoning five 
persons per house, this gives a population of 271,185, exclusive of 
the small number of Bedouins. Detailed statisties there are none 
as regards the relative strength of the Bedonin element and the 
peasantry, the numerical representation of the ditlerent religions, or 
any matter of this sort. 

The ethnographieo-geographieal sketeh given above has shown 
how the population of Palestine even at an early date was a very 
mingled one ; for even when they arrived in the country foreign 
elements were present among the Israelites, and later on they 
absorbed or were absorbed by the Canaanites. The Philistines, 
Moabites, and others in eourse of time were merged iu the new 
nationality. From the period of the exile colonies from the east 
settled in the country, and so powerful did the Aramean eon- 
tingent gradually grow that Aramean became the popular tongue. 
Next were added Greek and Roman colonies. The Arabie element 
exerted eonsiderable influence even before the days of Islam ; with 
the Mohammedan eonquest it became the dominant power, though 
it was only by slow degrees that it obtained numerieal superiority. 
The Arab tribes transplanted to Palestine their old distinctions, 
espeeially that between Northern and Southern Arabs (Kais and 
Yemen; cf. ARABIA). The Arab peasantry is still divided into 
clans; for example, the districts of the Beni Hasan and Beni Malik 
to the west of Jerusalem, those of the Beni Harith, Bent Zeid, and 
Beni Murra to the north, and that of Beni Salim to the east. Till 
recently the relations of the separate clans of fellahin was one of 
mutual hostility, and, unhindered by the Turkish Government, 
they engaged in sanguinary eonfliets. In manners and in langage 
(though Arabie is universally in vogue) the Palestine peasants 
retain much that is ancient. It is extravagant, however, to main- 
tain from tlre traditions they preserve that primeval Canaanite 
elements still exist among them. The prevalent type, in fact, is 
Syro-Arabie, or in many districts pure Arabic ; and their supersti- 
tious eustoms are partly remains of Syrian beliefs, partly modern 
Arabie reproductions, under similar external eonditions, of ancient 
superstitions. These remarks are applieable to the saint worship 
at present spread through the whole Oriental world. The fellahin 
are on the whole a diligent frugal race, not destitute of intelli- 
gence, If well treated by a just Government which would 
protect them from the extortions of the nomadic tribes, they would 
be the means, with the assistance of the capitalist, of greatly 
improving the cultivation of the country, especially in the various 
lowiand districts. They choose their own village sheiks, who 
derive most of their authority from the reputation of their virtues, 
their bravery, and their liberality. The Bedouins, 4e., wandering 
tribes of pure Arab origin, also play an important part in the 
country. Till quite reeently they used to visit certain settled dis- 
triets and exact black mail from the peasants ; and they find their 
undisputed domain in those distriets which are ineapable of cultiva- 
tion, and fit only for cattle rearing, and in other fertile portions 
which for various reasons are not occupied by the husbandman. To 
the first elass belong the belt of desert to the west of the Dead Sea, 
the southernmost parts of the country west of Jordan and the south 
country beyond the river (Moab) ; to the second belong the greater 
portion of the maritime plain, the depression of the Jordan valley, 
and part of the eountry to the east. The divisions of the Arab tribes 
will be discussed in the article Syria. In Palestine east of Jordan 
the Beni Sakhr (Moab) are of most importance ; Jebel 'Ajlün is the 
seat of the 'Adwán. The Ghawarine (the inhabitants of the Ghor 
or Jordan depression) form a peeuliar race which, as they are partly 
agricultural, have been a long time settled in the distriet. In type, 
as well as by their degeneraey, they are distinguished from the 
other Bedonins. The true Bedouin style of life can be studied only 
beyond the Jordan or to the south of Palestine, —the tribes west 
of the river, such as the Ta'áinire and Jehalin in the south being 
all more or less deteriorated. As the Turkish race does not fall to 
be treated in connexion with Palestine, it simply remains to mention 
the Frankish (European) elements. During the Middle Ages these 
were not unimportant, especially along the coast ; numerous ruined 
churches are still to be scen as the last and only memorials of 
ernsaders’ colonies (see Vogüé, Les églises de la Terre Sainte, Paris, 
1860, and the article Symra). Nor must the missionary efforts be 
forgotten which in our own times have been again specially directed 
to Palestine. As regards the Roman Catholie Chureh, the Francis- 
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eans have maintained their position in the Holy Land even in 
troublous times, and have not only established schools and 
printing presses but protected the Christian sanctuaries and 
taken care of pilgrims and travellers, On the whole it may 
be said that, in comparison with that of the Roman and Greek 
Churches, the intluenee of Protestants is outwardly small A 
German sect called the Templars settled in Palestine some years 
ago, and has now eolonies at Yata, Sarona, Jerusalem, and Haifa. 
The colonists, about 1000 in number, have to contend with many 
and grievous difficulties, aud are deticientin capital. Wine-growing 
is the most luerative braneh of their aetivity. As long as the 
Turks hold rule over the country suecessful colonization is hardly 
possible. 


Literature. —The literature in regard to Palestine is extremely abundant. As 
bibliographical guides of the first class may be mentioned - Tobler, Bibliographia 
geographica Palestine, Leipsic, 1569 (a supplement to this appeared in Petz- 
holdt’s Neuer Anzeiger fur Bibliogr. und Bibliothekwissenschart, Dresden, 
1875). The works published between 1867-77 (with additions to Tobler) will he 
found in Rühricht and Meisner's Deutsche Pilgerreisen nach dem Heiligen Lande, 
Berlin, 1880 (pp. 517-648). Soein lias given an annnal survey of current litera- 
ture from 1577 in the Zeitschr, des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, Compare also 
Archives de l'Orient Latin. à., Paris, 1851. The series of old pilgrimages pub 
lished by the Société de l'Orient Latin deserves special mention :— /tinera Latina 
beltis sacris anteriora, Geneva, 1879; Ztinéraires a Jérusalem et descriptions de 
Ja Terre Sainte ved. en francais aux XI-XII siéc'es, Geneva, 1582. Older 
studies on the geography of Palestine are Eusebius, Onomasticon. urbium et 
tocorum Sancte Scripture (edited by Larsow and Parthey, 1862, and ! e Lagarde, 
1870); Nenbaner, Za géographie du Talinnd, Paris, 1868; Madr. Reland, Palestina 
monumentis veteribus illustrata, 2 vols. , 1714 ; Ritter, Vergleichende Erdkunde, vol, 
xv,-xvii., Berlin, 1850-55 ; K. Raumer, Zuládstina (4th ed., 1860; now to be com- 
pletely remodelled by Furrer). Strictly scientitie accounts of travel begin only in 
the present century; the credit of having led the way belongs to E. Robinson 
(Biblical Researches in Palestine, 1841; Later Biblical Researches, 1856 ; Phustcal 
Geography, 1565). Of importance is the voluminous work of V. Guérin, Descrip- 
tion géographique, historique, et archéologique de la Palestine, 18603, sq. Splencid 
service has been rendered by the Palestine Exploration Fund, which has publishcd 
Quarterty Statements since 1869,—the labours of Wilson, Warren, and Conder 
being particularly noteworthy. In 1580 appeared Conder and Ritehener's Map 
of Western Patestine (26 sheets), the result of surveys extending over many years; 
an edition in six sheets was published in London in 1881. Trelawney Sannders's 
Special Edition illustrating the Divisions and the Mountain Ranges, 1882, is to be 
recommended (compare his valuable /utroduction to the Survey if Western 
Palestine—its Waterwaus, Plains, and Highlands, 1851); but the same eannot be 
said about the Special! Edition of the map illustrating the Old Testament aud that 
illustrating the New Testament, London, 1852 (each six; sheets), many of the 
identifications resting on mere provisional conjeeture. As companions to the 
great maps we have Memoirs of the Topography, Orography, Hudrography, and 
Archeology (8 vols.), a Name-List (1 vol), Special Papers (reprinted from the 
Statements, 1 vol), Jerusalem (Y vol.), Mora aud Fauna (1 vol.) The Exploration 
Fund is preparing to accomplish a similar work for the country cast of dordan, 
since the American Society, which was to have undertaken the survey of that 
region, has relinquished the undertaking (compare also Selah Merrill, Hust of 
the Jordan, New York, 1881). The German Valastina-Verein has published its 
Zeitschrift since 1878, a ycarly volume of topographical and historical investi- 
gations on definite points. Guide-books which may partly serve as works of 
reference are— Baedeker's Palestine and Syria (written by Socin, 1876), Murray's 
[Iandbook for Travellers in Syria and Palestine (by Porter, 1575), and Joannc'3 
Guide (new edition, 1882). The best Wustrated work is Picturesque Palestine, 
Syria, and Euypt (edited by Colonel Wilson, &e., London, 1331), to which may 
be added D. Roberts, The Holy Land, and Lortet, La Surie d'aujourd'hui, S84, 
W. M. Thomson's The Laud and (he Book, London, 1881-53, is of particular valne 
for manners and eustoms, For natural history, see Tristram, Tke Land of Israel 
(London, 1861) and Natural History of the Bible (London, 1872). Lartct's 
geological investigations will be found in De Luynes, Voy. d'erploration à (a 
Aer. Morte, &c., Paris, 1576. For matter of geographieal detail consult especially 
Toblers works (Bethlehem; Nazareth; Dritte Wanderung, &c.), Wilson, The 
Lands of the Bible, Edinburgh, 1847; Conder, 7ent Work in Palestine, 8:8; and 
Finn, Bueruys in Palestine, London, 1868, may conclude thelist. Menke's Z/istor- 
ischer Atlas (Gotha, 1868) is still the best. (A. 50.) 


PALESTRINA. See PRENESTE. 

PALESTRINA, Giovannr PrERLUIGI pa (e. 1524- 
1594), now universally distinguished by the honourable title 
Princeps Music, occupies a more important position in 
the history of art than any other composer, ancient or 
modern; for it is to his transcendent genius that music 
is indebted for its emancipation from pedantic trammels, 
which, ignoring beauty as its most necessary clement, were 
fast tending to reduce it to the level of an arithmetical 
problem. 

The exact date of Palestrina’s birth is unrecorded. Tt 
most probably took place in 1524, and certainly at 
Palestrina (the Praeneste of Roman geographers,-— whence 
the style accorded to him in Latin!) Some early writers 
call him Gianetto da Palestina, or simply Gianetto; and 
this early custom—which has led some modern critics to 
mistake his identity—combined with the general use of 
his Christian names only, has induced the belief that he 
was of peasant origin; but Signor Cicerchia is said to 
have discovered at Palestrina doenments proving that his 
father bore the family name of Sante, and his mother that 
of Gismondi,—in which case he must have been of gentle 
birth. The statement, however, needs confirmation. 


1 Joannes Petrus Aloysius (or Petraloysius) Prenestinus, 
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In early youth Palestrina studied at Rome in eompany 
with Auinuecia, and, perhaps also, Giovanni Maria Nanini, 
in a inusie-school founded by GoupiwEL (q.v.) After 
this, we hear no more of him until 1551, when, by favour 
of Pope Julius IL., he was eleeted Magister Cappellæ 
and Magister Puerorum at the Cappella Giulia, S. Pietro 
in Vaticano, with a salary of six seudi per month, and a 
house. Three years later he published his First Book 
of Masses, dedieated to Pope Julius III., and beginning 
with the Missa “Ecce Saeerdos magnus," concerning 
which we shall have to speak more particularly hereafter.! 
On January 13, 1555, Palestrina was enrolled, by com- 
mand of Pope Julius HI, among the singers of the 
Cappella Sistina. This honour involved the resignation 
of his offiee at the Cappella Giulia, which was aecordingly 
bestowed upon his friend Animueeia. But the legality 
of the new appointment was disputed on the ground that 
Palestrina was married, and the father of four children, 
his wife, Lucrezia, being still alive; and, though, for the 
moment, the pope’s will was law, the ease assumed a 
different complexion after his death, which took plaee only 
five weeks afterwards. The next pope, Marcellus II., was 
succeeded, after a reign of twenty-three days, by Paul IV. ; 
and within less than a year4that stern reformer dismissed 
Palestrina, together with two other married singers, 
Ferrabosco and Bari, with a eonsolatory pension of six 
seudi per month to cach. This cruel disappointment caused 
Palestrina a dangerous illness; but better fortune was in 
store. In Oetober 1555 he was appointed Maestro di 
Cappella at the Lateran, without forfeiting his pension ; 
and in February 1561 he exchanged this preferment for 
a similar one, with an allowance of sixteen scudi per 
month, at Santa Maria Maggiore. 

Palestrina remained in office at this celebrated basilica 
for ten years ; and it was during this period that the most 
eritical event in his life took place—an event of sueh 
grave importance that its results have never ceased to 
furnish matter for discussion to the musical historian from 
the time of its ocenrrence to the present day. 

In 1562 the eouncil of 'lrent censured the pre- 
valent style of ecelesiastical musie with extreme severity. 
In 1564 Pope Pius IV. commissioned eight cardinals to 
investigate the causes of complaint; and these proved to 
be so well founded that it was seriously proposed to forbid 
the use of all musie in the services of the church, except 
unisonous and unaccompanied plain-ehant—a proeeeding 
which, so far as the church was concerned, would have 
rendered the “art of music,” properly so called, a dead 
letter, not only for the time being, but in perpetuity, for 
the decree, once promulgated, eould only have been 
repealed by another general couneil. 

It is evident that very gross abuses must have been needed to 
justify so stringent a measure as this in the eyes of men accustomed 
to regard art as the obedient handmaid of religion; yet, strange 
to say, the nature of these abuses has never yet been clearly 
established by any musical historian, cither English or foreign. 
Baini devotes several chapters of his great work? to their dis- 
cussion, but without arriving at any definite conclusion. Burney 
and Hawkins seem to have regarded the question as one involving 
no deeper significance than a more or less exalted standard of 
artistic purity. Ambros, generally so reasonable a critic, denies 
the existence of any just ground of complaint at all, even in the 
limited sense claimed by Burney and Hawkins, and condemns the 
severer censures of Baini and his followers as attempts to sub- 
stantiate a groundless myth. — Dernsdorf speaks little less strongly, 
simply because a certain tradition, which represented the eireum- 
stances as having taken place in 1555, during the short reign of 
Pope Marcellus Il., has been proved to be certainly false. That 
more than one groundless myth have been substituted for the real 


! The first edition of this was printed in 1554; the second —with a 
title-page representing Palestrina offering his music to the Pope—in 
1572. 

? Memorie slorico-critiche della vita e delle opere di Giovanni 
Pierluigi da Palestrina, Rome, 1828. 
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account of the ocenrrence is true enough—one, at least, involving 
an anachronism of no less than twelve centuries. But no sober 
historian has ever credited these absurd stories; and it is not to 
them that Baini gives currency or that Ambros objects. The 
misfortune is that each successive narrator has perpetuated the 
vague statements of his predecessors, instead of seeking for infor- 
mation at original sources ; and this mistaken course has resulted 
inan infinity of oracular utterances, no two of which agree, To 
conflicting opinions like these, one only form of answer is possible— 
that furnished by contemporary documents. Fortunately, an 
immense amount of church music, written in the style universally 
cultivated at the period of which we are treating, has been 
preserved to us both in MS. and in print; and, though the forms 
of notation employed by its transeribers are no longer in common 
use, students of medieval musie are able to decipher them with 
absolute certainty. Objections like those raised by Ambros can 
therefore be met by reference to examples of the musie actually 
sung at the time the council of Trent condemned the then prevail- 
ing style. 

The first impression derived from the study of these venerable 
records tends to confirm a statement already made, to the effect 
that the art of musie was rapidly degenerating into a mere system 
of figures. There is evidence enough to prove the existence, from 
the 14th century downwards, of a growing tendeney to cultivate, 
at the expense of ideal beauty, certain forms of technical ingenuity 
worthy only of association with a clever conundrum, A canon 
which could be sung upside down, as well as backwards and 
forwards, was more highly esteemed than one that could be sung 
backwards and forwards only. The amount of skjll and learning 
wasted on the construction of such canons was almost incredible ; 
and equally so was the puerility of the conceits with which men 
known to have been profound scholars endeavoured to give an 
additional zest to their strange inventions. When the construction 
of a canon, often written in the form of a cross or a rainbow, was 
so complicated that it was almost impossible to find out how to 
sing it, they hinted at the secret by means of a motto as obscure 
as the music itself. In one instance, Respice me, ostende mihi 
faciem tuam, indieates that two singers are to hold the music 
between them, each reading it upside down from the other's point 
of view. In another, Justitia et Pax osculatz sunt intimates that 
two singers are to begin simultaneously at opposite ends of the 
musie, singing all the notes in correct time until they meet in the 
middle. Ina third case, Bárpaxos ex Sep{pouv means that a certain 
voice is to be silent—in allusion to ZElian's assertion that the 
frogs on the island of Seriphus do not croak. We do not say that 
all the musie of the period was of this character; but a multitude 
of such examples, written by the most celebrated musicians of the 
Middle Ages, have been preserved to us, and most of them are 
adapted to the words of the Mass. Surely the council had just 
right to complain of this. 

Another still more serious abuse consisted in the introduction, 
among the words of the Mass, of foreign passages having no 
connexion whatever with the original text,—one voice being made 
to sing ^Alleluia" or *Ave Maria," while others were singing the 
words of the “Credo” or the “Sanctus.” 

Iu order to justly appreciate the true bearing of this very 
prevalent abuse, it will be neeessary for the English Chureh 
composer to divest himself of certain not very unnatural prejudices, 
—and, first of all, of the idea that the custom implied intentional 
irreverence on the part of those who introduced it, which, in spite 
of appearances, it certainly did not. In England the music sung 
forms an essential part of the service. "This is not the case with 
the Mass. In reeiting the preseribed form of words with the 
preseribed ceremonies, the officiating priest fulfils unaided all the 
necessary conditions of the service, while the congregation looks 
on and worships, and the choir endeavours to excite its devotion 
by singing appropriate musie. As a matter of fact, the words to 
which this musie is set are identical with a portion of those recited 
by the priest; but they represent no essential element of the 
service, nor are they for the most part sung at the same time 
that the priest recites them. Except in the delivery of a few 
responses, the action of the choir is entirely independent of that 
of the priest ; and the action of the congregation is independent 
of both. Each member of it may use any book of devotions he 
pleases, and he will generally be careful to use prayers and 
meditations suitable to the festival in which he is taking part. 
For inst: nce, at Christmas he will meditate on the nativity of our 
Lord, at Easter on His resurreetion, —eontinuing his meditations 
on these subjects, without reference, during the greater part of the 
mass, to the words the priest is reciting. It is only by bearing 
these facts earefully in mind that we can rightly understand what 
is to follow. 

The medieval composer very :arely constructed his Mass upon 
an original subject. His favourite plan was to select as his 
principal theme a fragment of some well-known plain-chant 
hyinn or antiphon, and from the words proper to this melody— 
technically called the canto fermo—the Mass was named. We 
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still possess countless examples of the Missa “Eterna Christi 
munera,” the Missa “Vidi turbam magnam," “Repleatur os 
meum,” “Dum complerentur,” “Iste Confessor,” and others of like 
character, all named after the canti fermi on which they are based, 
though, except in a few comparatively rare cases to be presently 
mentioned, the words proper to the candi fermi do not appear in the 
work, the selected melody being adapted to the actual words of the 
Mass. And thus far the custom was not only an unobjectionable 
but a thoroughly commendable one; for the melodies ein 
were familiar to every educated member of the congregation, aud to 
these the sound of the well-known tune must necessarily have 
suggested the sacred words belonging to it, and that so powerfully 
that the performance on Christmas Day of a Mass founded on the 
melody of * Hodie Christus natus est," or on Whitsunday of one 
based on that of “ Veni, Creator Spiritus,” could searcely have failed 
to induce in the minds of the assembled worshippers the exact train 
of meditation most desirable on these great festivals. 

Had composers been contented with this, all would have been 
well But unhappily they were tempted to add the extraneous 
words; and their intention, in doing so, has been grossly mis- 
represented. They have been accused of wilfully sacrificing sense 
to sound, with the unworthy object of displaying their technical 
skill to greater advantage. At the first blush there may seem some 
truth in this; but here again the strictures will not bear examina- 
tion in presence of the actual records. 

Nearly a century before the birth of Palestrina, Joannes de 
Tinctoris—the compiler of the earliest known Dictionary of Musical 
Terms—wrote a Mass in which one voice interpolated the words 
here printed in italies, while the others sang the authorized text, 
exactly as it appears in the Missal :— 

Cherubim ac seraphim cwterique spiritus angelici Deo in altissimis incessabili 
roce proclamant, ©“ Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth," — ** Pueri 
Hebrworum sternentes vestimenta ramos palmarum Jesu filio David clamabant 


Osanna in excelsis."  ** Benedictus semper sit filius Altissimi, qui de colis huc 
venit in nomine Domint.” 


Clearly this is nothing more than an amplification of the reccived 
version—a reverent commentary upon the words actually recited 
by the priest. In what way can the addition of these extraneous 
sentences conduce to the display of the composer's musical learniug ? 
He might just as casily liave set the same notes to the unaltered 
text. 

Again, Palestrina himself begins his Liber primus Missarum, 
already mentioned, with a Mass for which he has chosen, as a canto 
ferio, the entire melody of the gradual, * Eece Sacerdos magnus," 
sung on the festivals of certain great doctors of the church, such as 
Ambrose and Athanasius, —one voice being constantly employed in 
the reiteration of this in long, slow notes, sung to its own proper 
words, while three others sing the authorized text in the usual way. 
What object could possibly have tempted the composer to arrange 
his music thus, other than that of using the familiar words and tune 
as a means of reminding his hearers of the great work wrought by 
the saints whose festival they are commemorating? Palestrina 
was the last man in the world to have paraded his learning; 
and, had he wished to call attention to it, he might have done 
so in a hundred easier ways. Indeed, if the Mass were to be 
sung to-morrow, nothing would be easier than to fit the words of 
the Mass to the notes of the canto fermo throughout. Still, not- 
withstanding the innocence of the composer’s intention, there can 
be no doubt that the custom was a highly reprehensible one ; and 
it led to something very much worse. 

The troubadours and minnesingers of the Middle Ages produced 
a host of beantiful secular melodies, many of which still live among 
us in the guise of “national airs," though the names of their 
authors have been forgotten for ages. The beauty of many of these 
melodies tempted composers to select them as canti fermi for their 
Masses ; and not a few such works were actnally named after them, 
as the Missa L'Homme armé" (a very common example), the 
Missa * Mon cueur se recommande à vous,” and many others. And 
in this the medieval musician had no more thought of intentional 
irreverence than had the Flemish painter when he represented the 
Nativity as taking place in a little roadside hostelry like that to 
which he was accustomed to resort for his evening meal. But he 
committed a grave errorof judgment. For, just as the sound of the 
sacred canto fermo brought to remembrance the words with which 
it was connected, so, we may be sure, did that of the seeular one; 
and the greater its beauty the more surely would it do its evil 
work. It was by its beauty alone that it attracted the composer ; 
yet lis treatinent of it proves beyond all doubt that he meant no 
evil. This, however, is the last stage of our history at which we can 
acquit him of it; and perhaps even here we may have strained 
the point a little too far. 

As might naturally have been expected, the introduction of the 
secular canto fermo was followed by exactly the same results as that 
of the sacred one. It took a longer tine to bring about the evil, 
but it came at last. The familiar words were sung to the familiar 
notes, not by the will of the composer, who would never have 
dared to insert them, even had he wished to do so, but by that of 
profane siugers, who surreptitiously trolled them forth for the 
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gratification of a prurient taste, while the great body of the choir 
adhered to the sacred text. And, in the face of these undeniable 
facts, Hawkins calmly speaks of the reform as one of style only, while 
Ainbros, intoxicated by the beauty of so much of the musie pre- 
served to us, and especially by the compositions of Claude Goudimel, 
for whom he entertained a well-founded admiration, tells us, in so 
many words, that no reform of church musie was ever needed or 
demanded, and that no such reform as that popularly attributed 
to the influence of Palestrina ever took place. 


Twoof the commissioners, however,— Cardinals Borromeo 
and Vitellozzi,—while admitting the urgent need of reform, 
pleaded for a compromise, and happily the commission 
agreed to postpone its final decision until Palestrina— 
already recognized as the greatest composer then living— 
had been permitted to prove, if he could, the possibility 
of producing a Mass which should not only be free from 
the abuses complained of, but should also conduce to the 
excitation of true devotional feeling by bringing the plain 
sense of the words into the strongest possible relief, and 
that so manifestly that it might be presented to all future 
composers as the pattern of what true ecclesiastical music 
ought evermore to be. 

A careful comparison of Palestrina’s works with those 
of the best of his contemporaries conclusively proves that 
in him alone were united all the qualifications necessary 
for the suceess of this difficult attempt, which demanded 
the earnestness of a deeply religions mind, the science of 
a profoundly learned musician, and the refined taste of an 
artist whose sense of beauty was strong enough to over- 
come all desire for the display of technical power at the 
expense of that delicacy of expression without which the 
required solemnity of style would have been unattainable. 
Aniniuccia lived as holy a hfe as Palestrina. The elder 
Nanini, if not so learned a musician as he, was at any 
rate more learned than by far the greater number of his 
contemporaries. But the world had yet to learn how far 
refinement of taste could be carried in the composition of 
sacred musie; and upon Palestrina devolved the duty of 
teaching it its lesson. Ockenheim had already astonished 
it by the ingenuity with which he evolved from the con- 
trapuntal materials at his command a form so symmetrie- 
ally proportioned that it seemed as if no future artificer 
could add to its perfection!; but the materials were dry 
bones, and the resulting form no more than a wonderfully 
articulated skeleton. To the erudition of Ockenhein 
Josquin Deprés united the fire of true genius. To him 
we are indebted for many, if not most, of the finest works 
produced before the age of Palestrina.? Yet even he could 
do no more than clothe Ockenheim's bare skeleton with 
flesh. It remained for Palestrina to breathe into the 
perfect body the breath of that artistic life which alone 
could enable it to give thanks to the Creator of all things 
in tones which betokened the presence of the soul within 
it. He first taught the world that music was not a mere 
lifeless collection of notes,—that, as the gift of speech 
enabled man to express his thoughts to his fellow-man, so 
the gift of harmony enabled him to express his feelings, 
whether of devotion, or praise, or prayer, and this so 
intelligibly that he might “sing praises with understand- 
ing” in the truest sense of the words. And it was to the 
deeree of the council of Trent that he was indebted for the 
opportunity of showing how great a work it was possible 
to accomplish in this direction, as well as for the means of 
accomplishing it with such good effect that to this day the 
results are apparent in every church in which true ceclesi- 
astical musie is sung. 

Dreading to trust the issue of so severe a trial to a single 
work, Palestrina, with characteristic modesty, submitted 


1 For examples, consult the Modecachordun of Glareanus, and 
Petrucci's Odhecaton and Canti C. No. cento cinquanta. 

? See two extremely rare volumes of his Masses in the library of 
the British Museum. 
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three Masses to Cardinal Carlo Borromeo for approval. 
These were privately rehearsed, in presence of the com- 
missioners, at the palace of Cardinal Vitellozzi ; and, while 
warmly admiring them all, the judges were unanimous in 
deciding that the third mass fulfilled, in the highest 
possible degree, all the conditions demanded. The private 
trial took place in June 1565 ; and, on the l9th of that 
month, the Mass was publicly sung at the Sistine Chapel, 
in presence of Pope Pius IV., who compared its music to 
that heard by St John in his vision of the New Jerusalem. 
Thenceforth it was formally accepted as the type of all true 
ecclesiastical musie. Parvi transcribed it, for the library 
of the choir, in characters of extraordinary size and beauty ; 
and, in acknowledgment of his services to art, Palestrina 
was appointed by the pope composer to the Sistine Chapel, 
an oftice created expressly in his honour, and confirmed to 
him by seven later pontitts, though with the very insufficient 
honorarium of three scudi per month, in addition to the 
six which formed his pension. 

In 1567 this Mass was printed in Palestrina’s Liber 
secundus Missarum. The volume was dedicated to Philip 
II. of Spain, but the Mass was called the “ Missa Pape 
Marcelli.” This title, clearly given in honour of the short- 
lived pope Marcellus IL, has given rise to an absurd 
story, told by Pellegrini amd others, to the effect that the 
Mass was composed by Pope Marcellus }, martyred early 
in the 4th century, and was only discovered by Palestrina. 
Of course, in the 4th century the composition of such 
musie was impossible; but this is only a specimen of the 
innumerable fables which have brought the true history 
into disrepute. The Missa Papee Marcelli is undoubtedly 
Palestrina's greatest work. Its ineffable beauty has often 
been described in glowing terms by those who have heard 
it in the Sistine Chapel, but it was never heard in Eng- 
land until 1882, when the Baeh choir, consisting of two 
hundred unaccompanied voices, sang it at St James’s Hall, 
under the direction of Mr Otto Goldschmidt ; and the 
efiect produced on that occasion more than justified 
all that had ever been said of the music, which is 
certainly the most beautiful, the most solemn, and the 
most truly devotional that has ever been dedicated to the 
service of the church. 

We have dwelt at some length on these circumstances, 
because they left a more indelible impression upon the 
history of art than any other events in Palestrina's life, 
whieh was not what the world would call a prosperous one, 
though he himself was quite satisfied with his condition. 

Upon the death of Animuccia in 1571 Palestrina was 
re-elected to his appointment at the Cappella Giulia. He 
also succeeded Animuccia as Maestro di Cappella at the 
Oratory of Philip Neri; but these appointments were 
far from luerative, and he still remained a very poor man. 
In 1580 he was much distressed by the death of his wife ; 
and the loss of three promising sons, Angelo, Ridolfo, and 
Silla, left him with one child only—Igino—a_ ver 
unworthy descendant. In 1586 a new trouble befel him: 
Pope Sixtus V. wished to appoint him maestro to the 
pontifical choir, as successor to Antonio Boccapadule, then 
about to resign, and commissioned Boccapadule to prepare 
the choir for the change. Boccapadule, however, managed 
so clumsily that Palestrina was accused of having meanly 
plotted for his own advancement. The pope was very 
angry, and punished the calumniators very severely ; but 
Palestrina lost the appointment. These troubles, however, 
did not hinder his work, which he continued, without 
intermission, until February 2, 1594, when he breathed 
his last in the arms of his friend, Filippo Neri. 

The printed works of Palestrina include twelve volumes of Masses; 


seven volumes of Motets for from four to twelve voices; two 
volumes of Offertoria, and oue of Hymns, fer the whole year; one 
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volume of Lamentations, three of Litanies, and one of Magnificats ; 
two of Madrigals, the loveliest in existence ; and two of Madrigali 
spirituali ; besides an immense number of compositions still remain- 
ingin MS. The whole of these are now in course of publication 
by Breitkopf and Hartel, of Leipsic. (W. S. R.) 
PALEY, WiLLIAM (1743-1805), was born in 1743 at 
Peterborough, where his father was one of the minor 
canons of the cathedral. The Paley family belonged to 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and in 1745 Paley’s father 
was appointed head master of the grammar school of 
Giggleswick, his native parish. Here Paley received his 
early education under his father's care. In 1759 he 
proceeded to Cambridge, where his first undergraduate 
years were given up, according to his own account, more 
to society than to study. But, being roused by a reproof 
from one of his companions, he used the remainder of his 
time to such advantage that he came out senior wrangler 
at the end of his course. After taking his degree in 1763, 
Paley was for about three years assistant in a school at 
Greenwich; but on his election to a fellowship he 
returned to Cambridge, and became, in 1768, one of the 
junior tutors of his college. His colleague in this office 
was John Law, son of Dr Edmund Law, then master 
of Peterhouse, and afterwards bishop of Carlisle. To the 
connexion thus formed Paley was afterwards indebted for 
his first preferments in the church. As tutor at Christ’s, 
Paley lectured on Locke, Clarke, and Butler, and also 
delivered a systematic course on moral philosophy, which 
formed the basis, more than ten years later, of his well-known 
treatise. The subscription controversy was then agitating 
the university, and Paley published an anonymous Defence 
of a pamphlet in which Bishop Law had advocated the 
retrenchment and simplification of the thirty-nine articles. 
But, though Paley was all for ‘worshipping God in that 
generality of expression in which He himself has left some 
points,” he did not see his way to join the petitioners for 
a relaxation of the terms of subscription. His own view 
of the articles, as simply * articles of peace,” probably led 
him to consider their action as a piece of overstrained 
consclentiousness. In 1776 Paley vacated his fellowship 
by marriage, and retired to the rectory of Musgrave in 
Westmoreland, which had been conferred on him the year 
before by the bishop of Carlisle. This very modest living 
was soon supplemented by the vicarage of Dalston, aud 
presently exchanged for that of Appleby. In 1782 he 
became archdeacon of Carlisle on the appointment of the 
younger Law to an Irish bishopric. His first important 
work, The Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, 
was published (as Principles of Morality and Politics) 
in 1785, and Paley received the unusually large sum of 
£1000 for the copyright. The book at once became the 
ethical text-book of the university of Cambridge, and 
passed through fifteen editions in the author's lifetime. 
It was followed in 1790 by his first essay in the field of 
Christian apologetics, Hore Paulinæ, or the Truth of the 
Scripture. History of St Paul evinced by a comparison of 
the Epistles which bear his name with the Acts of the 
Apostles and with one another, Though the original idea 
of the book was derived from Doddridge, this is probably 
the most original of its author's works. It was followed 
in 1794 by & more general work in the same field, 
the celebrated View of the Evidences of Christianity. 
Paley’s latitudinarian views, combined with a certain 
homely outspokenness in the Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy regarding the foundations of civil authority (“the 
divine right of kings is like the divine right of constables "), 
are said to have debarred him from the highest positions 
in the church, But his alle defence of the faith brought 
him substantial acknowlcdements from the episcopal 
bench. The bishop of London gave him a stall in St 
Paul's; the bishop of Lincoln made him subdean of that 
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diocese ; and the bishop of Durham conferred upon him 
the rectory of Bishop-Wearmouth, worth £1200 a year. 
Paley transferred his household to Dishop-Wearmouth in 
1795. His wife, the mother of eight children, had died 
four years before, and in the end of 1795 Paley married a 
second time. During the remainder of his life his time 
was divided between Bishop-Wearmouth and Lincoln. In 
1800 he was attacked by the disease of the kidneys which 
ultimately carried him off. It was in the intervals of 
comparative health and ease that remained to him that 
his last, and in some respects his most remarkable, work 
was produced, Natural Theology, or Hvilences of the 
Existence and Attributes of the Deity collected from the 
Appearances of Nature (1802). He endeavoured, as he 
says in dedicating the book to the bishop of Durham, to 
repair in the study his deficiencies in the church. He 
died on the 25th May 1805. 

In the dedication just referred to, Paley claims a systematic 
unity for his works. It is true that “they have been written in 
an order the very reverse of that in which they ought to be read" ; 
nevertheless the Natural Theology forms “the eompletion of a 
regular and comprehensive design." The truth of this will be 
apparent if it is considered that the Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy admittedly embodies two presuppositions—(1) that “God 
Almighty wills and wishes the happiness of His ereatures,” and (2) 
that adequate motives must be supplied to virtue by a system of 
future rewards and punishments. Now the second presupposition 
depends, according to Paley, on the credibility of the Christian 
religion (which he treats almost exclusively as the revelation of 
these “new sanetions” of morality) The Zvidenees and the 
Hore Pauline were intended as a demonstration of this eredi- 
bility. The argument of these books, however, depends in turn 
upon the assumption of a benevolent Creator desirous of eom- 
municating with His creatures for their good; and the Natural 
Theology, by applying the argument from design to prove the 
existence of such a Deity, becomes the foundation of the argu- 
mentative edifice. The sense of unity in the strueture is inereased 
to a reader of the present day by the uniformity of the point of 
view from which the world is regarded throughout. Paley has 
popularized for 19th-century use the Deistie concej tion of the 
universe and the divine economy which was common ground last 
century both to the assailants and the defenders of orthodox 
Christianity. - 

In his Natural Theology Paley has adapted with consummate 
skill the argument which Ray (1691) and Derham (1711) and 
Nieuwentyt! (1730) had already made familiar to Englishmen. 
“For my part,” he says, “I take my stand in human anatomy”; 
and what he everywhere insists upon is “the necessity, in each 
particular case, of an intelligent designing mind for the contriving 
and determining of the.forms which organized bodies bear.” This 
is the whole argument, and the book consists of a mass of well- 
chosen instances marshalled in support of it. But by placing 
Paley’s facts in a new light, the theory of evolution has deprived 
his argument of its force, so far as it applies the idea of special 
contrivance to individual organs or to spécies. Paley’s idea of 
contrivance is only applicable if we suppose a highly developed 
organism to be dropped suddenly into foreign surroundings. But 
the relation of an organism to its environment is not of this external 
nature, and the adaptation of the one to the other must be regarded 
as the result of a long process of interaction iu the past history of 
the species. In thus substituting the operation of general laws for 
Paley's continual invocation ofa supernatural cause, evolution passes 
no judgment on the question of the ultimate dependence of these 
laws upon intelligence ; but it evidently alters profoundly our 
general conception of the relation of that intelligence to the world. 

The Evidences of Christianity is mainly a condensation of 
Bishop Douglas's Criterion and Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel 
History. Vut the task is so judiciously performed that it would 
probably be difficult to get a more elleetive statement of the 
external evidences of Christianity than Paley has here presented. 
The genera) position, however, that the action of the first preachers 
of Christianity was due “solely” to their Lelief in the occurrence of 


1 Nieuwentyt (1654-1718) was a Dutch disciple of Descartes, whose 
work, Regt gehruyk der weereld beschovinge, published in 1716, was 
translated into English in 1730 under the title of The Religious 
Philosopher. A charge of wholesale plagiarism from this book was 
brought against Paley in the Athenaum for 1848. Paley refers 
several times to Nieuwentyt, who uses the famous illustration of the 
wateh. But the illustration is not peculiar to Nieuwentyt, and had 
been appropriated by many others before Paley. In the case of a 
writer whose chief merit is the way in which he has worked up 
existing material, a general charge of plagiarism is almost irrelevant. 
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certain miracnlous events is on the same level as the view that 
“the proper business of a revelation” is to certify future rewards 
and punishments. It betrays a defective analysis of the religious 
consciousness. For the rest, his idea of revelition depends upon 
the same mechanical conception of the relation of God to the 
world which dominates his Natural Theology; and he seeks to 
prove the divine origin of Christianity by isolating it from the 
general history of mankind, whereas later writers find their chief 
argument in the continuity of the process of revelation. 

For the place of Paley’s theological utilitarianism in the history 
of ethical speculation in England, sce Erines, 

The face of the world has changed so greatly since Paley's day 
that we are apt to do less than justice to his undoubted merits. 
He is nowhere original, and nowhere profound, but he justly 
claims to be “something more than a mere compiler." His strong 
reasoning power, his faculty of clear arrangement and forcible 
statement, place him in the first rank of expositors and advocates. 
He masses his arguments, it has been sail, with a general's eye. 
Mis style is perfectly perspicuous, and its “strong home-touch ” 
compensates for what 1s lacking in elasticity and grace. Valey’s 
avoidance of ultimate speculative questions commended him to his 
own generation, and enabled him to give full seope to the shrewd 
practical understanding in which his strength lay. He displays 
little or no spirituality of feeling; but this is a matter in which 
one age is apt to misjudge another, and Paley was at least practi- 
cally Denevolent and conscientiously attentive to his parish Tren 
The active part he took in advoeating the abolition of the slave- 
trade is evidence of a wider power of sympathy. His unconquerable 
cheerfulness becomes itself almost religious in the last chapters of 
the Natural Theology, when we consider the circumstances in which 


they were composed. The chapter on the goodness of the Deity 


is more touched with feeling than any other part of his writings, 
and impresses the reader with respect for his essential goodness of 
heart. (A. SE.) 

PALGHAT, a town in Malabar district, Madras, India, 
situated in the gap or pass of the same name in the 
Western Gháts, in 10^ 45' 49" N. lat. and 76^ 41' 48" E. 
long., 74 miles south-east of Beypur, with a population in 
1581 of 36,339. Being the key to Travancore and Malabar 
from the east, it was formerly of considerable strategie 
importance. The fort fell for the first time into British 
hands in 1768, and subsequently formed the basis of 
many of the operations against Tippoo, which terminated 
in the storming of Seringapatam. It still stands, but is 
no longer garrisoned. Palghat is a busy entrepôt for the 
exchange of produce between Malabar and the upland 
country, and is a station on the Madras railway. The 
easy ascent by the Palghat Pass, formerly covered with 
teak forests, supplies the great route from the south-west 
coast of India to the interior. 

PALGRAVE, Sir FRANcIS (1788-1861), historian, was 
born in London in July 1788, the son of Meyer Cohen, a 
Jew, and a wealthy member of the stoek exchange. He 
was privately educated, and such was his capacity for 
languages that at the age of cight he translated the Latin 
version of the regs and Mice into French, which his father 
published in 1797 with a short preface. On account of the 
failure of lis father’s fortunes in 1803 he was articled as 
clerk to a firm of solicitors, with whom he remained till 1822, 
acting for some years as their managing clerk, after which 
he took chambers in King’s Beneh Walk, Temple, and was 
employed under the record commission. On his marriage 
in 1823 he obtained the royal permission to change his 
name from Cohen to Palgrave, the maiden name of his 
wifes mother. He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1827, and soon acquired a good practice in 
pedigree cases in the House of Lords. From an early 
period of his life he had devoted much attention to literary 
and antiquarian studies. In [818 he edited a collection 
of Anglo-Norman chansons, and previous to liis call to the 
bar contributed largely to the Adinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews. In 1831 he published the //tstory of England, 
in the Family Library series, and in 1832 he brought out 
The Rise and Progress of the English. Commonwealth, and 
Observations on the Principles of New Municipal Corpora- 
tions. The same year he received the honour of knight- 
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hood. In 1837 he published Merchant and Friar, an 
imaginary history of Mareo Polo and Friar Bacon. 
the reeonstruction of the record commission service in 
1838, he was appointed to the post of deputy-keeper. 
Under the sanction of Government lie edited Rotult Curie 
Regis (2 vols., 1835) and Calendars and Inventories of the 
Exchequer (3. vols., 1836). He was the author of Detached 
Thoughts on the Polity and Ecclesiastical History of the 
Middle Ages, printed for private circulation, and a learned 
and elaborate Z/istory of Normandy and England (4 vols., 
1851-64). He died at Hampstead, 6th July 1861. 

PALI (pronounced Bali by the Siamese) is the name 
of the literary language of the Buddhists in Ceylon, 
Burmah, Siam, and Cambodia. Laloubtre (Rel. de Siam) 
is the first European writer who mentions the name, 
towards the end of the 17th century. Various opinions 
lave been advanced as to the etymology—from path, to 
read (Mason, Minayeff), or påli = pra + ali (J. D'Alwis, E. 
Kuhn) igi i The latter, 
given as “row,” “range,” “line,” is applied by Trenckner 
(Pali Misc., i. 69) to the “series” of teachers by whom 
the text of the saered tradition was handed down, and, 
according to the Burmese coneeption of the word (see 
Forchhammer’s fteport for 1879-80, p. 6), to the sacred 
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suuhá, hus& (S. snushá) and for the many alternative 
forms in the deelensions, some of which will presently be 
specified? Itis also certain that the very belief in the 


sacred character of the canon must have tended to preserve 
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texts simply, irrespectiv ely of the language or dialeet in | 


which they are written ; whereas Páli scholars generally 
use the word less in the sense of sacred canon than in that 
of the language in which the canon is written (Childers, 
D'Alwis, Fausbóll, Oldenberg). The same applies to the 
synonymous term Tanti. When and where that lan- 
guage was formed is stilla matter of controversy. 
quote here only the opinions of the two principal writers 
on the subject, Professors E. Kuhn and H. Oldenberg. 
The former, following Westergaard, holds that Páli was 
the Sanskritic vernacular spoken at Ujjain, the capital of 
Málava, at the time when Mahendra, the son and 
successor of the great Asoka, took the sacred canon with 
him to Ceylon in the form in which it had two years 
previously reeeived the sanction of the third general 
couneil (Beitr. zur Páli-Gramm., Berlin, 1875). On the 
other hand, Professor Oldenberg, rejecting that tradi- 
tion, considers the naturalization of the Pali language in 
Cey lon to have been the fruit of a period of long and 
continued intercourse between that island and the adjacent 
parts of India, more especially the Kalinga country. 
Though he does not state within what limits of time 
that gradual naturalization took place, he records his 
opinion that at least one portion of the Buddhist canon, 
the Vinaya, in its present form existed in the Pali 
language about a hundred and fifty years before Mahendra, 
that is, about 400 r.c. This is in all probability the 
earliest period that may be assigned to Pali as a literary 
language (The Vineyapitakam, edited by Oldenberg, vol. i., 
1879, Introduction). Both seholars have discussed the 
question as to the Pali being identical with the Magadht 
dialeet, and have satisfactorily disposed of it. There can 
be no doubt that some considerable time must have elapsed 
before the Pali recension of the eanon was completed, 
and that, as regards the locality of the language, through 
the contiguity of cognate vernaeulars a palpable number 
of words and word-forms found their way into Pali, 
enriching alike its vocabulary and its grammatical 
resources ; or how else could we account for the occurrence 
of sueh doublets and triplets as adda, alla (Sanskrit, árdra), 
fivata, &vuta (S. ávrita), isa, issa, ikka, accha (S. riksha), 
kiecha, kasira (S. kriechra) gaddha, giddha, gijjha 


(S. gr idhra), kilà, khela, khiddá (S. Kridà), tanha, tasiná | 


(t: "ishuá), filelchinia, tikkha, tinha (S. tikshna), dosint, 
junha (S. jyotsna), rukkha, vaecha (S. vriksha), sita, 
mihita (S. smita), sindna, nahána (S. snána), suuisá, 


We: 


| or more regular ones (Fausboll, 


the text unchanged in form and substance from the time 
that it was received in Ceylon till the present day. There 
is, however, a voluminous literature which has grown 
around and out of the sacred texts, such as Buddhaghosa’s 
great commentary on them (beginning of the 5th century), 
and several historical works and their commentaries. 
In this secondary stage many new words and hybrid 
grammatical forms, due to what Childers appropriately calls 
false analogy, have found admission into the language 
(see Fausbéll’s Dhammapada, Introduction); and the 
grammarians who at this period appear to have treated of 
language after the Sanskrit models enrol them in their 
scheme as correct and legitimate. 

Though tradition (J/uhdvansa, xi. 6; Buddhavansa, 
xxii) makes the introduetion of Buddhism into Burmah 
contemporaneous with the conversion of Ceylon, there is 
every probability that the event took place at a much 
later period. It must, however, have taken firm root 
in Burmah at the time that in consequence of religious 
persecutions Buddhist priests from Ceylon went to Burmah 
to obtain a copy of the sacred canon and Buddhaghosa’s 
commentary thereon (5th century of our era). Thence an 
uninterrupted religious intercourse has been kept up 
between the two countries up to the present, notwith- 
standing which certain discrepancies between the Pali 
texts of Burmah and those of Ceylon point to the fact 
that the latter retain older forms and expressions, whereas 
the former replace these by more modern, more common, 
Ten Játakas, Introd.). 
This fact, however, can only be established on a scientific 
basis when good old copies of grammatical works, both 
in the Sinhalese and Burmese character, shall have 
been carefully examined and compared ad hoc. It is 
certainly true that in Ceylon, where the study of Sanskrit 
flourishes, and where the people have spoken for upwards 
of two thousand years an Indo-Aryan idiom, Páli learning 
has obtained a far firmer and more favourable footing than 
in Burmah, where the nature of the vernacular places 
considerable difficulties in the path of the student of the 
sacred language. 

As regards the status of Pali in Siam, no trustworthy 
information is available. It would appear, however, that 
Pali MSS. from that country—invariably written in the 
Cambodian character—are more remarkable for caligraphy 
than for correctness. Both in Burmah and Ceylon Pali 
is written in the character of the vernacular. The well- 
known Manual used at the admission of a novice into the 
monastic order is almost the only book in which the 
so-called square character is eustomary (see Burnouf and 
Lassen, Jssai sur le Pati, Paris, 1826). 

Since the days of Prinsep the name of Páli has also 
been given to the various local dialects, and the name of 
Pali character to the monumental alphabet, or rather 
alphabets, in which the so-called Asoka inscriptions are 
written. The language of these records, it is true, comes 
nearer to the Pali than to any other early Sanskritic 
idiom ; still it is sufficiently distinet from the language of 
3uddhist literature to be treated by itself (see E. Senart, 
Les Inscriptions de Piyadusi, vol. i, Paris, 1881; and G. 
Buller, mod. D. AWG. Vole xL. 

Pali has aptly been said to stand phonetically in the same 
position to Sanskrit as Italian does to Latin. — There is the same 
tendency to smooth down all sounds diflicult of utterance, to 
assimilate or otherwise simplify compound consonants, and to 
substitute vocalie or nasal for consonantal word-terminations. 


More especially, Pail lacks the 77 and 7? vowels and the diphthongs 
ai and «u. The Sanskrit vowel zi gencratly passes m Pali into c, 
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sometimes also into i or x; as isi (S. rishi), dalha (S. dridha), 
putha (S. prithag) Æ and o, representing S. ai and av respec- 
tively, can before double consonants be further shortened into i 
and uw, just as other long vowels may be shortened nnder the same 
cireumstances ; thus wssukka (S. autsukya), rattha (8. ráshtra). 
Some anomalous vowel changes are exhibited iu the following 
examples :—Eond«aküa (S. kaundinya), pana (S. punar), purisa 
(8. purusha), use (S. ishu), rinzá (S. vijnà), Aeh (S. adhastat). 
As regards consonants, Pali has only the dental sibilant, and 
replaces by anusviira most final consonants of Sanskrit words; as 
manam (S. manàák), sani (S. sanais), Ahatdwm (S. kritvas). Two 
or more consonants meeting in.the middle of a word are mostly 
assimilated, as wmmagqya (S. unmárga), pablhéra (S. pragbhara). 
Other changes are pañha (S. pragna), pallanka (S. paryanka), 
déthd (S. damshtra), and of initial consonants éaffhi (S. yashti), 
luddu (rudra), nangala (S. langala), Aipillika (S. pipilika), Anu 
(S. sthann). Contraction is very frequent, as well as metathesis, 
as the following examples will show :—Ãho (S. khalu), aeecka 
(S. atvayika), dcera (S. âcârya), euddasa (S. eaturdagan), issera 
(S. aigvarya), abbohára (S. avyavahára) In the Scenie Prákrits 
and in the Mágadhi of the Jains the consonantal decay has 
reached a much higher stage than it has in Pali, showing that the 
latter holds its plaee between the former and the Sanskrit. This 
applies also to Sundhi, which in Pali is indeed sporadically and 
irregularly attended to, but shows a tendency to being altogether 
neglected. 

There is no dual in the declension any more than in the con- 
jugation; the only remnants of it appear to be /o (S. tan) and 
ubho (S. ubhau). The old dative ease is rarely used, and the 
genitive takes its place. The declension of nouns has in some 
cases been encroached upon by the pronominal deelension. 
According to the natnre of Pali phonology, there cannot be any 
real consonantal stems, and therefore no regular consonantal 
declension. Final consonants are either dropped or have an @ 
added to them. In the former case the final consonants reappear 
before the vowel terminations, in the latter the declension follows 
the false analogy of the a-declension. Thus, dîm (S dhimat)is 
declined as follows : —Sing.-—nom. dhimá, dliimanto ; voc. dhimam, 
dhima, dhim4; ace. dhimantam, dhiniain; instr. dhimaté, dhiman- 
tena; dat. gen. dhimato, dhimantassa, dhimassa ; abl. dhimata ; 
loe. dhimati, dhimante, dhimantasinim, dhimantamhi; 77ur.— 
nom. voc. dlimanto, dhimantáà; aec. dhimante; instr. abl. 
dhimantebhi, dhimantehi; dat. gen. dhimatam, dhimantanam ; 
loc. dhimantesu. Examples of multiform cases are the loc. sing. of 
nadt, whieh exhibits the forms nadiyá, nadiyam, najjam ; the voc. 
plur. of the. honorifice pronoun baram (S. bhavat), whieh has 
bhavanto, bhonto, bhante; the gen. dat. sing. of pita, which has 
pita, pituno, pitussa, and in the plur. pitünam, pitunnam, pitara- 
nam, pitánam ; the loc. sing. of mano, manam (S. manas), which 
has manasi, mane, manasmim, manamhi. The personal pronouns 
also show a variety of forms, some of which are still traceable in 
the modern Prakrits. Thus akam has in the plural —nom. vayam, 
mayam, amlie ; acc. asme, amhe, amhákam ; instr. abl. amhebhi, 
amhehi; dat. gen. amhákam, amhánam, amham ; loc. amhesn. 
Similarly, the gen. dat. sing. fem. of the demonstrative pronoun 
has the forms imissá, imissüya, imáya, assá, assáya. 

The Pali verb shows even more than does the noun a tendency 
to break with the analogy of the Sanskrit. Though native gram- 
marians arrange the eonjugations on a plan similar to that of the 
Sanskrit, the disorganizing process which pervades the whole of 
Pali grammar is in no part so advanced as in this particular. 
Thus, the present tense of the verb (hé (S. stha) is tháti as well as 
titthati; of då it is dadháti, dahati, and dhati; of dà dadati, 
deti, dati, and (by false analogy from the optative dajjam) dajjati; 
of ji jayati, jeti, and jináti; of bhi bháyati; of rudh rundhati, 
rundhiti, rundniti, and rundheti; of mar (S. mri) marati and 
miyati; and of kar (S. kri) the plural has karoma, karotha, 
karonti, and also regularly kubbanti, from which form again by 
false analogy a 3d person singnlar kubbati lias been derived. The 
termination re of the 3d person plural perfect átmanepada has been 
transferred to the present tense, where it is used along with -ancée. 
But there is a general predilection for tle parasmaipada termina- 
tions, even in the passive. While the perfect sensibly recedes 
before the other tenses, and is of rare ocenrrence, the use of the 
aorist largely eneroaches on that of the imperfect, the conjugation 
of which is in many verbs influeneed by the former, as, e.g., in the 
verb as, in whieh the imperfeet is: —1st sing., Asim or âsi; 2d and 
3d, âsi; 1st plur., ásimha; 2d, ásittlia; 3d, ásimsu. In the impera- 
tive par. the Ist sing. and 2d plur. do not differ from the corre- 
sponding forms of the present. The affixes of the future (-ssa) and 
passive (-ya) may also be added to the special base; thus we have 
the forms dakkhati and passissati, ‘‘lie will see," and gamiyati 
and gaechiyati, ‘he is gone to," Tn the eausative verb the forin 
with p greatly prepondcrates, and inay even be added to the speeial 
base, as, ¢.9., sunapeti (S. cravayati), “he informs"; ganhapeti 
(S. gráhayati). Lastly, the gerund in -£và is not only used in 
compound verbs in preference to the one in -y«e, but may also 
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occasionally be superadded to the latter for the sake of greater 
precision. Thus, sajjitvissad+ya+i+tva; and abhiruyhitvâ= 
abhiruh +ya+iftva. Instead of (cà. the forms événa and tûna 
often occur. There are two forms of the infinitive, there being 
besides the usual form in -Hon one in -tave, which appears to have 
lingered in the vernacular long after it was disused in Sanskrit 
literature. 

Literature.—The study of Pali by Europeans is of com- 
paratively recent date; in fact, our knowledge of the 
very existence of an extensive Pali literature dates scarcely 
half a century back. It is true that in 1826 Professors 
jurnouf and Lassen were enabled, from an examination of 
certain Pali MSS. which had fallen under their notice, to 
give a general account of the language ; but it was reserved 
for the late Mr G. Turnour, colonial secretary of Ceylon, 
to collect the first trustworthy information concerning the 
sacred books of the island, and to edit and translate the 
first Pali text of any extent. His choice of the WMehdransa, 
one of the oldest chronicles, was all the more fortunate, as, 
in the almost total absence of historical works in Sanskrit 
literature, these annals were calculated to yield a vast 
amount of information regarding the origin and earlier 
history of the Buddhistie religion in India. The book had 
been ready for the press many years, Imt was not published 
till 1837, while a series of articles by the same author, em- 
bodying the results of his examination of the JJahdvansa 
and its commentary and of the contemporaneous Z/£parvaus« 
(Jour. Bengal As. Soe., vols. v. and vi.), had been received 
by Oriental scholars with the utmost interest. The thirty- 
eight chapters published by him bring the history of 
Ceylon down to 477 a.p.; they comprise the original work 
of JMahánima. Six more chapters, ready for the press in 
text and translation, were found among Turnour’s papers 
at his early death in 1842, and are now in the India office 
library. The whole MJahdvansa, in Pali and Sinhalese, 
has since been printed at the Government press, Colombo, 
1877-83, and an English translation is in progress. How- 
ever, a critical] edition of the earlier part, aud more 
especially of the commentary upon it, is still a desidera- 
tum. There is an excellent edition and translation of 
the Dipavansa by Professor Oldenberg (London, 1879), 
according to whom the work was written between the 
beginning of the 4th and the first third of the 5th cen- 
tury. Among the historical works may also be classed 
the Déthdvansa, a poetical history of the tooth-relie of 
Buddha, composed by Dhammakitti early in the 13th cen- 
tury. The work was printed at Colombo in 1882, and an 
English translation by M. Kumáraswámil appeared in Lon- 
don in 1874. Further, the 4/tanagaluvanse, the history 
of a temple, likewise of the 13th century, edited and trans- 
lated by J. D'Alwis at Colombo in 1866. Other historical 
works are described in the eatalogues of Pali MSS. 
Lastly, there exist many medieval Páli inseriptions, some 
of considerable extent, as, e.g., those of Kalyáni in Burmah, 
which are now in course of publication, and are likely to 
yield valuable historical results. Many of them are 
accompanied by a translation in Burmese or Talaing,— a 
language now all but extinct. It is worth noting that 
neither in Ceylon nor in Cambodia have any old Pali 
inscriptions been found ; in the island the old inseriptions 
are in Sinhalese, in Cambodia they are in Sanskrit, fre- 
quently with a translation in Khiner. 

Though there is an old ninefold division (navanga, see 
Dr R. Morris’s * Report on Pali Literature,” in PAifological 
Society’s Proceedings, 1880) of the canonical scriptures, it 
is the general practice of Pali scholars to abide by the 
division into three “baskets ” (tipitaka, pitakattaya), first 
specified by GŒ. Turnour, and then more correctly in 
Childers's Dictionary, p. 507, viz., the Víinayapitaka, the 
Suttapitaka, and the Abhidhammapituka, or the baskets of 
discipline, of discourses, and of metaphysics. Only the 
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first of these, and at the same time the earliest, has been 
published in a critical edition in five volumes by Professor 
Oldenberg, London, 1879-83, while a translation by the 
same and Mr Rhys Davids is in progress in the Sacred 
Books of the Eust. One of its constituent parts, the 
Pétimokkha, mentioned already by Laloubére, was edited 
and translated into Russian by Minayeff (1869); an 
English translation by Gogerly had appeared thirty years 
previously in vol. iii. of the Ceylon Friend, and the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1875 brought out a new 
translation, accompanied by the Pali text, by J. F. Dick- 
son. Editions of the text have also appeared in Ceylon 
and Burmah. A ritualistic manual, the Aammavdcd, the 
first chapter of which was edited by Spiegel with a Latin 
translation in 1841, was the first Pah text published in 
Europe. The first of the numerous works composing the 
Suttajitaka that was made accessible to Pali scholars in 
Europe was the Dhammapada, or Path to Virtue, a criti- 
cal edition of which, with a Latin translation and copious 
extracts from Buddhaghosa’s commentary, was brought out 
by Professor Fausboll, of Copenhagen, in 1855. So popu- 
lar has this work proved as a type of Buddhistic sentiment 
that no less than two English translations (by Professor F. 
Max Müller in 1870 and 1881, and by Professor J. Gray, 
of Rangoon, in 1881), öne in German (by Professor A. 
Weber, 1860), and one in French (by M. F. Hf, 1878) 
have appeared, besides various editions printed at Colombo 
and Rangoon, with translations into the respective ver- 
naculars. Other collections of moral maxims also, such as 
Lokaniti and Dhammeaniti, appear to be favourite books in 
Burmah. Of the other works of the Suttapitaka, the Játaka 
Dook, an account of the five hundred and fifty previous 
births of Buddha, has till quite recently absorbed the 
lion’s share of attention on account of its being the oldest 
extant collection of fables and popular stories, many of 
which have at an early date found their way to the West, 
and are still current amongst us. Three volumes of the 
text of this extensive work, edited by Professor Fausbóll, 
and one volume of the translation, by Professor Hhys 
Davids, have up to the present appeared, while many of 
the most interesting tales, in groups of from two to twelve, 
were separately published by the same editor between the 
years 1858 and 1872. Other works belonging to the same 
division which have been published are Khuddakapdtha (by 
Professor Childers, 1869), Buddhavansa and Cariydpitaka 
(by Dr Morris, 1882), Anguttaranikiya (by the same, 
1384), and Majjhimantkdya (by Trenckner, 1884); and a 
namber of others, such as Jtivuttaka, Theragdtha, Theri- 
yathd, and Apadána, are, thanks to the active zeal of the 
working members of the newly founded Pali Text Society, 
either in progress or in preparation. An edition of Sutta- 
nipdta, by Professor Fausboll, whose translation of the work 
appeared in 1881, is also passing through the press. Seven 
suttas from the Diyhanikaya, prepared for publication by 
the late P. Grimblot, appeared in Paris in 1876; and a 
number of others, from various collections, edited and 
translated by L. Feer, are to be found in the Journal 
Ásiutique. An edition, by Professor Childers, of the 
Mahaparinibbanasutia, from the Dighanutkáya, was pub- 
lished in 1876, and a translation of the same and other 
suttas, by Professor Rhys Davids, forms vol xi. of the 
Sacred Books of the East. Lastly, Dr Morris has in the 
press an edition and translation of * the Six Jewels of the 
Law," one of which is the AfaA(satipatthánasutta, a 
favourite text-book in Burmah and Ceylon. The Milinda- 
parha, a work of the middle of the 2d century B.C., a 
scholarly edition of which we owe to Trenckner (1880), 
though obviously not a canonical book, may well be classed 
with this second division. The Abhidhammapituka has so 
little in it to attract the European student of Pali that an 
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edition of any of its components parts is not likely to be 
forthcoming for some time. A compendium of its tenets, 
the Abhidhummatthasangaha, has been frequently printed 
in the Burmese and in the Sinhalese character. 


While in Siain ard Ceylon the law-books are in the vernacular, 
they are in Burmeh in the original Pali, whieh is generally 
acecinpanied by a burmese gloss. San Germano translated one of 
them (see his work on Burmah, p. 173 sq.) in the end of last century. 
Several of them have in recent years been brought out at Rangoon 
by Colonel 1]. Browne, and the oldest of them, by King Wagaru, 
is passing through the press. The editor, Professor Forchhammer, 
has also supplied valuable translations to the series of Mr Jardine’s 
Notes on Buddhist Laav, which are appearing at Rangoon. A 
critical edition of the Lews of Manurdja, by Dr Führer, is in the 
press at Bombay. 

The age of the oldest Pali grammarian, Kaccáyana, is still under 
dispute; it is far more likely, however, that it has to be placed 
towards the end of the 11th century A.D. (see Colonel Fryer’s paper 
in Jour. Beng. As. Soc. for 1882) than with J. D'Alwis in the 
6th century r.c. While his system is the one which has long been 
current in Burmah, the grammar by Moggallàna (second half of 
the 12th century) represents the leading grammatical school of 
Ceylon. Round both a large number of grammatical works have 
grown up, more than sixty of whieh are specified and fully 
deseribed by Subhuti in the introduetion to his book on the Pali 
deelensions (Nàmamálà, Colombo, 1876). M. E. Senart has given 
an excellent edition and exposition of Kaceáyana's grammar 
Paris, 1871), some chapters of which had previously been made 
the subject of separate treatises by J. D'Alwis and Professor E. 
Kuhn. The first five chapters of the D4lóretára were edited 
and translated hy L. F. Lee (Ceylon As. Soc. Jour. for 1870-71), 
and the sixth chapter of the Zdpasiddhi, another old grammar, 
was recently published by Dr Griinwedel (Berlin, 1883). The 
oldest Pali vocabulary, called Abhidhdnappadipikda, and compiled 
by the above-mentioned Moggallána on the model of the Amara- 
kosha, was first printed at Colombo in 1824 as an appendix to 
Clough's grammar. A better edition, by Subhuti, with English 
and Sinhalese interpretations, notes, and appendices, appeared in 
1865, of which a much improved reissue has just appeared at 
Colombo, to be followed in a second volume by full alphabetical 
indiees. The ZAátumanjásá, a dictionary of Pali radieals, by 
Silavansa, was edited with English and Sinhalese translation at 
Colombo in 1872. — 'uttodaya, a work on metre by Sangharakkhita, 
who is identified with Moggallana, was first edited and translated 
by Professor Minayeff of St Petersburg in 1869, and in 1877, as 
No. II. of his Pali Studies, by Colonel G. E. Fryer, who had 
previously, in the first essay (1875), given the text with a full 
analysis of a work on rhetoric, called Subodhálankára, by the same 
author. 

There are great facilities in Europe for the study of Pali and its extensive 
literature. The British Museum, the University Library of Cambridge, and rhe 
library of the India Office are rich in Pali MSS., and a catalogue raisonné of the 
last-mentioned collection, by Professor Oldenberg, is accessible to students, The 

royal Library of Copenhagen contains the MSS, which the late Professor E. Ra-k 
had brought from India, probably the finest collection in Europe, a catalogue of 
which was published in 1846, The National Library of Paris is the only one in 
Europe that possesses, in addition to a large number of MSS. in the Sinhalese and 
Burmese characters, a fine assemblage of MSS. in Cambodian letters. There are 
also Pali MSS. in the museums of learned societies and in private hands, and it 
would be well if means could be devised for bringing these hidden treasures to 
light and utilizing them for literary purposes, for the study of the Páli language 
and literature has been making rapid strides within the last ten years. Lectures 
on Páli are delivered at Cambridge, in Paris, and in most of the German univer- 
sities, and the number of publications of Pali texts increases year by year. It 
is already admitted that Childers's Dictionary, the publicatlon of which in 1875 
formed an epoch in the study of Pali, no longer suffices to supply the want, and 
that a more comprehensive work. or at least a supplementary dictionary, is 
urgently needed. Clough's Påli Grammar, which appeared at Colombo in 1824, 
found its way to Enrope so tardily that it was still unknown to the authors of the 
Essai sur le Pali when they published their supplement to it in 1827, and it has 
always been a scarce book. In 1872 Professor Minaycff brought out at St 
Petersburg a Pali grammar. written in Russian, which was translated into French 
by M. 8, Guyard five years later. An English translation made from that 
French version, by C, G. Adams, appeared at Maulmain in 1882. Mcantime 
Professor E. Kuhn of Munich published his valnable Beiträge zur Páli-Gram- 
matik (Berlin, 1875), a mine of wealth for all students of the language. It is 
from this book and from Dr Ed. Miiller's grammar, to be named presently, that 
most of the examples In the above grammatical sketch have been culled. In 
1881 there appeared at Christiania Die Flerion des Pali in ihrem Verhd@liniss zum 
Sanskrit, by Alf Torp, and last year in London Dr Frankfurter's Z/andbook of 
Pali, beingan Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathu, and a Glossary, at the same 
time that at Rangoon Professor J. Gray's Elements of Pali Grammar left the 
press, The grammar by Dr Ed. Miiller, just published, deserves to be called a 
pattern of critical scholarship. Much valuable information on grammatical and 
etymological questions may also be gained from Professor Fr. Miillers Beitráge 
zur Kenntniss der Pá'i-Sprache, Vienna, 1867-69; Dr Morris's * Report on l'áli 
Literature," in Proc. Philol. Soc., 1880; and last, not least, V. Trenckner's Pali 
Afiscellany, part i., Copenhagen, 1879. (R. R.) 


PALIMPSEST, a term applied to any material from 
which writing has been removed to make room for another 
text, and which has thus been prepared or scraped a second 
time (zadtuvyortos). Such an object therefore as an in- 
scribed monumental stone or brass may be made palimpsest. 
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But the term is most commonly applied to ancient MSS. | The secret of the white enamel was known to every potter 


which have undergone this treatment. See PAL £oGRAPHY, 
PALINDROME (rdar, again, and dpdpos, a course), a 

verse or sentence which runs the same when read either 
backwards or forwards. Such is the verse— 

Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor ; 
or 

Signa te, signa, temere me tangis et angis ; 

or 

viov àvoufjuara py pdvay owe. 
Some have refined upon the palindrome, and composed 
verses cach word of which is the same read backwards as 
forwards,—for mstance, that of Camden— 


Odo tenet mulum, inadidam mappam tenet Anna, 
Anna tenet mappain madidam, mulum tenet Odo, 


The following is still more coinplicated, as reading in 
four ways—upwards and downwards as well as backwards 
aud forwards :— 

R 


7mo 
c 


E 
ROTAS 

PALISSY, Bernarp (1510-1589), was born in 1510 at 
La Chapelle Biron, a village in the province of Périgord, 
France. His parents wcre poor, and at an early age he 
was thrown upon his own resources for even the most 
elementary education. With indomitable energy he read 
all the books within his reach, and, aided by naturally keen 
powers of observation, gained a knowledge, remarkable for 
that time, of chemistry, geology, botany, aud other branches 
of natural history. Bernard Palissy's father was a painter 
of stained glass, and taught his son the practice of this 
important craft; he thus became a skilful draughtsman, 
learned the manipulation of colours, and gained that train- 
ing of the eye which in after years helped to bring him 
success and reward asa potter. After a period of travel- 
ling apprenticeship, Palissy married and settled in Saintes. 
At first he practised his craft of glass-painter, varied by 
portrait-painting and land-surveying. The search for 
subjects for his window-paintings led Palissy to extend 
his already wide course of study to history and classical 
mythology. He had not long been married when the 
whole course of his life was changed by a new ambition. 
He happened to see a fine piece of enamelled pottery, prob- 
ably majolica ware from Italy, and thereupon resolved to 
spend any time and labour to discover for himself the 
secret of the beautiful enamelled surface that he admired 
so much in that piece of pottery. His trade as a glass- 
painter had taught him something of the methods of paint- 
ing and firing enamel colours, and at the neighbouring 
village of La Chapelle des Pots he learned the rudiments 
of the potter’s art in its simplest form; but this was all the 
help he had. He knew nothing whatever of the manu- 
facture of the finer sorts of faience, or of the composition 
of the white enamel which was to form the covering of 
his clay vessels and the ground for his coloured ornament. 

Year after year, through a succession of utter failures, 
and almost without a gleam of hope, he laboured on, 
working often blindly and at random in seareh for the 
secret of the white enamel. Almost starving for want of 
food, his wife in rags bitterly and not unreasonably 
reproaching hiin for his cruelty, his furniture broken up 
to feed his kilns, and without a hand to help, Palissy 
struggled on for nearly sixteen years before success came. 
A truly tragic story is this, for after all it was no new 
discovery that Palissy ever reached or even aimed at. 
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1 This last is from the xapxivo: of the emperor Leo VI., the Philo- 
Sopher, and occurs in a palindrome piece of twenty-seven lines, which 
can be seen in the Zzcerpta Varia of Leo Allatius (1641). See also 
Mieco Oth ser, yii 912, VDI fide 


of northern Italy, and there, if he had but known, he 
might have learned that process on the rediscovery of 
which he wasted so many of the best years of his life. 
All those struggles and failures are most vividly told by 
Palissy himself in one of the most thrilling pieces of 
autobiography ever written. The nearest parallel to it is 
perhaps (widely different as the two men are) that of his 
contemporary the Florentine Cellini. 

For a few years Palissy enjoyed untroubled reward for 
his years of toil and unflinching constancy of purpose. 
His works were bought and appreciated by the queen, 
Catherine de’ Medici, and many of the great nobles of her 
court, who were cager for specimens of his skill But 
before long Palissy, who had always been something 
of a theologian and a constant Dible student, became 
irresistibly enthralled by the new doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, and enrolled himself an enthusiastic member of 
the Huguenot party. He could do nothing by halves; he 
devoted himself heart and soul to the cause, and, in 155a, 
while engaged in making plaques, tiles, and rustic figures 
in faience to decorate the Constable de Montmorency’s 
Chateau d’Ecouen, Palissy was arrested and imprisoned at 
Bordeaux, while his kilns and the materials of his trade 
were destroyed by command of the magistrates. 

Through the intervention of the French court Palissy 
was, after a time, liberated, and about 1563, under the 
protection of the king, set up his pottery-works in Paris, 
on a plot of ground afterwards oceupied by part of the 
gardens of the Tuileries. Here Palissy lived and worked 
in comparative peace and prosperity till 1588, when a 
fresh outburst of religious zeal agamst the Huguenots 
proved too strong even for the royal patronage, whieh for 
so long had sheltered him. He was thrown into the 
jastille, and, though Henry IIL, who was then king, offered 
hun rewards and freedom if he would reeant, Palissy 
preferred death to falsehood. Henry IT., though not 
unmindful of the forty-five years during which Palissy had 
faithfully served the court of France, was too timid or too 
weak to save his old servant, then nearly eighty years of 
age. Palissy was condemned to death, but died shortly 
after, in one of the dungeons of the Bastille, in the year 
1589. This martyrs death was a not unfitting end for 
one whose whole life had been a sacrifice to noble ainis, 
and who, years before, had suffered a protracted martyrdom 
in the to him sacred cause of art. 

Palissy’s Pottery. —Though very varied in design, Palissy's pot- 
tery is for the most part executed after one technical process. 
Hard well-burnt earthenware, sometimes fired at so high a temper- 
ature as to have almost a metallic ring, was eovered with a white 
enamel, formed of the usual ingredients of glass, to which opacity 
and creamy whiteness were given by the addition of an oxide of tin, 
On this white ground various colours were applied in enamel- 
pigments, and the whole finally covered with a thin plumbo- 
vitreous glaze. The potter's wheel was but little, if at all, used 
by Palissy, who, in his pieces, aimed less at purity and beauty of 
outline than at claborate surface-decoration in high relief, formed 
by pressing the elay into a mould. 

Palissy's best-known productions are large plates, ewers, vases, 
and other forms, decorated in alto-relief, with very realistic figures 
of reptiles, fish, insects, shells, plants, and other objects, executed 
with wonderful truth and accuraey from moulds formed by taking 
casts of the objects themselves (sce woodeut). Thus we sce repro- 
duced every scale on a snake’s or fish's back, and the minutest 
peculiarities of the fossil shells and living plants whieh Palissy saw 
around him and delighted in copying with the selentific accuracy 
of a student of natural history and geology. Casts from these 
ohjeets were fixed on to a metal dish or vasc of the shape required, 
and a fresh cast from the whole formed a mould from which Palissy 
could reproduee many articles of the same kind. After being covered 
with the long-sought-for white enamel, the various parts of the piece 
were painted in realistic colours, or as near truth as could be 
reached by the pigments Palissy was able to discover and prepare. 
These colours were inostly various shades of blue from indigo to 
ultramariue, some rather crude greens, several tints of browns 
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aul greys, and, more rarely, yellow. Other pieces, such as dishes 
and plaques, were ornamented by figure subjects treated after the 
same fashion, generally Scriptural scenes or subjects from classical 
mythology. These were in many cases copied from works in 
sculpture by contemporary artists. 

Another class of designs used by Palissy were plates, tazze and 
the like, with geometrical patterns moulded in relief and pierced 
through, forming a sort of open network. Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful as works of art were those plates and ewers which Palissy 
moulded in exact facsimile of the rich and delicate works in pewter 
for which Francois Briot and other Swiss metal-workers were so 
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celebrated. These are in very slight relief, and are executed with 
cameo-like finish, mostly of good design, after the style of the 
Italian silversmiths of the 16th century. Palissy’s ceramic repro- 
duetions of these metal plates are not improved by the colours with 
which he pieked out the desigus. 

Some enamelled aud painted earthenware statuettes, full of life 
and expression, have been attributed to Palissy; but it is doubtful 
whether he ever worked in the round. On the whole his produc- 
tions cannot be assigued a very high rank as works of art, though 
they are certainly remarkable as objects of curiosity and marvels 
of ingenious skill They have always heen highly valued, and in 
the 17th century attempts were made both at Delft and Lambeth 
to copy his “rustic” plates with the reliefs of animals and human 


figures. These imitations are very blunt in modelling, aud coarsely 
painted. "They are generally marked on the back in blue with 


initials and a date—showing them to be honest eopies, not attenipts 
at forgery, such as have been produced in the present century. 

The best collections of Palissy ware are those in the museums of 
the Louvre, the Hôtel Cluny, and Sévres ; and in England that at 
Narford Ilall, with a few specimens in the South Kensington and 
British Museums. 

As an author Palissy was perhaps even more successful than as a 
potter. A very high position among French writers is assigned to 
him by Lamartine (B. Palissy, Svo, Paris, 1852). He wrote ona 
great variety of subjects, such as agriculture, natural philosophy, 
religion, and especially his L'Art de terre, in which he gives an 
aecount of his processes and how he discovered them. A complete 
edition of his works was published by P. Antoine Cap, Z'Gzuvres 
Completes de B. Palissy, Paris, 1844. 

See Morley, Life of Palissy, 1855; Marryat, Pottery, 1850, pp. 31 sq.; 
Dumesnil, B. Palissy, le potier de lerre, 1851; Tainturier, Terres Emailiées de 
Palissu, 1362; Deléeluze, B. Palissy, 1838; Enjubault, Z'Art céramique de B. 
Palissy, 1855; Audiat, Liude sur la vie . . . de B. Palissy, 1868; Delange, 
Monographie de l'uuvie de B. Palissy, 18562. For Palissy as a Huguenot see 
Rossignol, Les Protestants illustres, No. iv , 1861, (J. H. M.) 


PÁLITÁNA, a “second class” native state of India, 
in KATHIAWAR (7.v.), Bombay presidency, lying between 
21° 23 30" and 21° 42 390 N, lat, and between 71^ 31’ 
and 72° 0’ 30" E. long., with an area of 305 square miles, 
and a population (1381) of 49,271. The chief pays a 
tribute jointly to the gáekwár of Baroda and the nawáb of 
Junagarh. The capital of the state is Pálitána (popula- 
tion, 7659). Above the town, to the west, rises the sacred 
hill of Satrunjaya, which is eovered with temples dedicated 
to Adináth, one of the deified saints of the Jains, and 1s the 
resort of innuimerable pilgrims from all parts of India. 

PALLADIO, Anprea (1518-1580), a native of Vicenza 
in the north of Italy, one of the chief architects of his 
century.  Palladio's early student life was spent in Rome, 
where he learned the practical part of his profession, and 
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spent several years in making drawings of the buildings of 
ancient Rome. In 1547 he returned to his native city 
Vicenza, where he designed a very large number of fine 
buildings—among the chief being the Barbarano, Porti, 
and Chieregati palaces, as well as many others for various 
nobles of Vicenza and the neighbourhood. Perhaps his 
finest work in Vicenza itself was the Palazzo della Ragione, 
with two stories of open arcades of the Tuscan and Ionic 
orders. Most of these buildings, however, look better on 
paper than in reality, as they are mainly built of brick, 
covered with stucco, now in a very dilapidated condition. 
This does not affect the merit of their design, as Palladio 
intended them to have been executed in stone. lis fame 
extended widely throughout Italy, and Pope Paul IIL sent 
for him to Rome to report upon the state of St Peter’s. 
In Venice, too, Palladio built many stately churches and 
palaces, such as S. Giorgio Maggiore, the Capuchin church, 
and some large palaces on the Grand Canal. His last 
great work was the Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza, designed 
after a classical model; he died before its completion, and 
it was finished, though not altogether after the original 
design, by his pupil and fellow-citizen Seam: zzi. 

In addition to his town buildings, Palladio designed 
many country villas in various parts of northern Italy. 
The villa of Capra is perhaps the finest of these, and has 
frequently been imitated. Palladio was a great student of 
classical literature, and was much influenced by Vitruvius’s 
great work on architecture. He also published in 1575 an 
edition with notes of Cæsars Commentarics. 

His great literary work was I quattro libri dell’ Archi- 
tettura, first published at Venice in 1570, which has passed 
into countless editions, and been translated into every 
European language. The original edition is a small folio, 
richly illustrated with well-executed full-page woodcuts 
of plans, elevations, and details of buildings,—chietly 
either ancient Roman temples or else palaces designed 
and built by himself. The influence of this book on the 
architecture of Europe has been enormous. Among many 
others, an edition with notes was published in England by 
Inigo Jones, most of whose works, and especially the palace 
of Whitchall, of which only the banqueting room remains, 
owed much to Palladio’s inspiration. Though other 
Italian architects in the 16th century worked out and 
developed the same style, yet, in England at least, the term 
Palladian has been used to include all the results of this 
revival of elassiealism. Vignola, Scamozzi, and Serlio were 
among the chief of Palladio's contemporaries. The style 
adopted and partially invented by Palladio expressed a 
kind of revolt against the extreme licence both of composi- 
tion and ornament into which the architecture of his time 
had fallen. Though often noble, dignified, and full of the 
most harmonious proportions, Palladio’s style is dull and 
lifeless, dominated by scholasticism, and regardless of con- 
siderations of utility and convenience. 

He was fascinated by the stateliness and beauty of pro- 
portion which are the chief charms of the buildings of 
ancient Rome, and did not stop to reflect that reproduc- 
tions of these, however great their archeological accuracy, 
could not but be lifeless and unsuited to the wants of the 
16th century. Palladio’s carefully measured drawings of 
ancient buildings are now of great value, as in many cases 
the buildings have altogether or in part ceased to exist. 


The following is a short abstract of the contents of Palladio's 
great work on architecture :— 

Book I. Materials ; construction ; the five orders (Tuscan, Dorie, 
lonie, Corinthian, and Composite); the proportions of various parts 
of buildings; eonstruction of stairs. 

Book Il. Plans and elevations of city aud country houses designed 
by Palladio; restoration of Greek aud Roman louses; sites; 
Palladio's designs for palaces for certain Venetian and other 
noblemen, in Venice, Vieenza, Verona, and elsewhere. 
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book HE Roads; bridges; piazze; piazze of Greeks and Romans; 
ancient basilica; modern basiliea at Vieenza; baths and xysti of the 
Greeks. 

Book IV. Temples of ancient Rome ; Bramante’s ‘Tempietto 
S- Pietro in Montorio; Roman temples in Italy, outside Rome; 
Roman temples (such as those at Nimes) outside Italy. 


See Montanari, Vita di Andrea Palladio. 1749; Rigato, Osservazioni sopra 
An Irea Paladio, lly Magrini, Memorie intorno la vila di Andrea Patladio, 
1815; Mi! zia, Memorie digli Archiietti, 1751, i. pp. 85-54; Symonds, ena issance 
in Jtaly— Fine Aris, pp. 04-99, 

PALLADIUM, an archaic wooden image (écaror) of 
Pallas, preserved in the citadel of Troy as a pledge of the 
safety of the city. It represented the goddess, standing 
in the stiff archaie style, holding the spear in her right 
hand.  Aecording to one story, Zeus had thrown it down 
from heaven when llus was founding the city of Fium. 
Odysseus and Diomedes carried it off from the temple of 
Pallas, and thus made the capture of "Troy possible. 
Many ditferent cities boasted that this aneient image had 
passed into their possession—<Athens, Argos, Rome, 
Lavinium, &e. It is probable that the Palladium is an 
image of the warlike goddess Pallas, who must in origin 
be distinguished from Athena. The theft of the 
Palladium isa frequent subject in Greek art, especially 
of the earlier time. 

PALLADIUS, Rerinivs TAURUS ZEMILIANUS, a writer 
of the 4th century after Christ, author of a poem on 
agriculture (De Re Rustic) in fourteen books, It is not 
certain whether he can be identified with any known 
historical person of the time. His work consists of an 
introductory book of general directions on agriculture, 
twelve books describing the operations suitable for the 
twelve months of the year, and a final book on the 
cultivation of trees. The material is derived from 
Columella and other earlier writers. The work was 
popular in the Middle Ages; it is conveniently arranged, 
but far inferior in every other respect to that of Columella. 

PAL LAHARA, a tributary state of Orissa (4.v.). 

PALLAS. See ATHENA, vol. ii. 830. 

PALLAS, ‘PETER SrwoN (1741-1811), naturalist and 
traveller, was born in Berlin, September 22, 1741, the son 
of Simon Pallas, surgeon in the Prussian army, and pro- 
fessor of surgery in Berlin. Pallas was carefully educated 
by his father, being accustomed from boyhood to the use 
of several languages, among them English and French. 
He was intended for the medical profession, and his 
progress was such that in 1758 he lectured publicly on 
anatomy. Pallas studied at the universities of Derlin, 
Halle, Göttingen, and Leyden. He early displayed a 
strong leaning towards natural history investigations, 
which by the time he reached manhood almost monopolized 
his attention. In 1761 he came to England, where he 
spent a year, devoting himself to a thorough study of the 
collections he found there, and to a geological investiga- 
tion of part of the English coast; and at the age of 
twenty-three he was elected a foreign member of the Royal 
Society. Pallas spent some time in Holland, where he 
found ample scope for investigation in his special subjects, 
the results of which appeared at the Hague in 1766 in 
his Elenchus Zoophytorum and Miscellanea Zoologica, and 
in 1767-1804 in his well-known Spicilegia Zoologica 
(Berlin). In 1768 he gladly accepted the invitation of the 
empress Catherine to fill the professorship of natural 
history in the Imperial Academy of Science, St Petersburg, 
and from that time until within a year of his death his 
home was in Russia. The great event of his life, and 
that by which he will be permanently remembered, was 
the expedition through Russia and Siberia in 1768-74, in 
which he acted as naturalist, in company with Falk, 
Lepechen, and Giildenstadt, the immediate object being 
the observation of the transit of Venus in 1769. In this 
leisurely journey Pallas went hy Kasan to the Caspian, 
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spent some time among the Calmucks, crossed the Urals 
to Tobolsk, visited the Altai Mountains, traced the Irtish 
to Kolyvan, went on to Tomsk and the Yenissel, crossed 
Lake Baikal, and extended his journey to the frontiers of 
China. Few explorations have been so fruitful as this 
six years’ journey. — Pallas’s collections ineluded all depart- 
ments of natural history, and his observations extended to 
every point of interest in the region traversed and its 
inhabitants. The leading results were given in his Reisen 
durch verschiedene Provinzen des Riissischen Reichs (3. vols. 
dtto St Petersburg, 1771-76), richly illustrated with 
coloured plates. A French translation in 1788-93, in 8 
vols, with 9 vols. of plates, contained, in addition to the 
narrative, the natural history results of the expedition; and 
an English translation in three volumes appeared in 1512. 
As speelal results of this great journey may be mentioned 
Sammlungen historischer Nachrichten über die Mongolischen 
Volkerschaften (2 vols. 4to, St Petersburg, 1776-1802) ; 
Nove Species Quadrupedum, 1778-79; Pallas’s con- 
tributions to the dictionary of languages of the Russian 
empire, 1786-89; cones Jisectorum, presertim Lossix 
Siherieque peculiarium, 1781-1806; Zoographia Rosso- 
Asiatica. (3. vols, 1831); besides many special papers 
in the Z'ransactions of the academies of St Petersburg and 
Berlin. The empress bought Pallas’s natural history collec- 


, tions for 20,000 roubles, 5000 more than he asked for 


them, and allowed him to keep them for life. He spent a 
considerable time in 1793-94 in visiting the southern pro- 
vinees of Russia, and was so greatly taken with the Crimea 
that he determined to take up his residence there. The 
empress gave him a large estate at Simpheropol, and 
10,000 roubles to assist in equipping a house. Though dis- 
appointed with the Crimea as a place of residence, Pallas 
continued to live there, devoted to constant rescarch, 
especially in botany, till the death of hissecond wife in 
1810, when he removed to Berlin, where he died September 
8, ISI1. The results of his journey in southern Russia were 
given in his Bemerkungen auf einer Reise durch die süd- 
lichen Statthalterschaften des Riissischen Reichs (Leipsic, 
1799-1801 ; English translation by Blagdon, vols. 5-8 of 
Modern Discoveries, 1802, and another in 2 vols, 1812). 
Pallas also edited and contributed to Neue Nordische 
Beiträge zur physikalischen Erd- und VOlkerbeschrcibung, 
Naturgeschichte, und Ockonomie (1781-96), published Zus- 
trationes Plantarum imperfecte vel nondum cognitarwn 
(Leipsic, 1803), and contributed to Buffon’s Natural 
History a paper on the formation of mountains, and to the 
Transactions of various learned societies a great munber of 
special papers. 


The solid value and great extent of Pallas’s contributions to 
natural science have been long admitted; his name is inseparably 
associated with the geography (in its varied branches) of Siberia 
and a large part of European Russia. That he had a marked 
influence on the progress of zoology there is no doubt; some 
authorities even hold that he changed the face of the science; while 
his geological investigations and speculations, if they did not 
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revolutionize the young science (as has been maintained), greatly 


so 
helped its progress. Though not in any sense brilliant cither as 
an investigator or as a writer, Pallas is certainly one of the most 
important figures in the seience of the latter half of the 1&th 
eentury. 


See the Essay of Rudolphi in the Transactions of the Berlin. Academy for 
1812; Cuvier's Eloge in his Recueil des Eloges Historiques, vol. ii. ; and The Life 
in Jardines Naturalists! Library, vol. iv., Edin., 1843. 


PALLAVICINO, Ferrante (1618-1614), a writer of 
pasquinades, who is now known chiefly for his carly and 
tragieal end, was a member of the old and widely ramified 
Italian family of the Pallavicini, and was born at Piacenza 
in 1618. He received a good education at Padua and 
elsewhere, and early in life entered the Augustinian order, 
residing chiefly in Venice. For a year he accompanied 
Ottavio Piccolomini, duke of Amalfi, in his German 
campaigns as field chaplain, and shortly after his return 
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he published a number of clever but exceedingly scurrilous 
satires on the Roman curia and on the powerful house of 
the Barberini, which were so keenly resented at Rome that 
a price was set on his head. A Frenchman of the name of 
Charles de Breche decoyed him from Venice, where he 
was comparatively safe, to the neighbourhood of Avignon, 
and there betrayed him into his enemies’ hands. 
fourteen months’ imprisonment and some observance of 
the formalities of a trial he was beheaded at Avignon on 
March 6, 1644. 


His Opere Permesse was published at Venice in 1655, but being, 
as may be imagined, inferior in scurrility and grossness (Palla- 
vieino's specialities), are much less prized by the curious than the 
Opere Scelte (Geneva, 1660), which were more than once reprinted 
in Holland, and were translated into German in 1663. 


PALLAVICINO, or PaLtavicrs1, Sronza (1607-1667), 
cardinal, representative of another branch of the same 
family, was born at Rome in 1607. Having taken holy 
orders in 1630, and joined the Society of Jesus in 1638, he 
successively taught philosophy and theology in the Collegio 

tomano ; as professor of theology he was a member of the 
congregation appointed by Innocent X. to investigate the 
Jansenist heresy. In 1659 he was made a cardinal by 
Alexander VII. His death occurred in 1667. 

Pallavicino is chiefly known by his history of the council of 
Trent, written in Italian, “and published at Rome in two folio 
volumes in 1656-57 (2d edition, considerably modified, in 1666). 
His avowed object was to correct and supersede the very damaging 
work of Sarpi on the same subject, and he certainly, by virtue of 
his position, had access to many important sources from the use of 
which his predecessor had been precluded ; the contending parties, 
however, are far from agreed as to the completeness of his success. 
The work was translated into Latin by a Jesuit named Giattinus 
(Antwerp, 1070). There is a good edition of the original by 
Zaceharia (6 vols. 4to, 1792-99). It was translated into German 
by Klitsche in 1835-37. 

PALLIUM, PALLA. These articles of Roman dress, 
corresponding to the Greek Aimation, are described in the 
article CosrUME (vol. vi. pp. 453, 456-57), where also the 
pallium, as an ecclesiastical vestment peculiar to arch- 
bishops in the Roman Church, has been spoken of (pp. 
461,463). Inthe East the pallium is worn by all bishops, 
and one or two instances have occurred in the Western 
Church also in which it has been conferred by the pope on 
prelates of less than archiepiscopal rank. The canon law 
forbids archbishops to wear this vestment until it has been 
solemnly asked for (either personally or by deputy) and 
obtained from the holy see; even then it is only to be 
worn on certain specified occasions, such as at high ponti- 
fica] mass or at an episcopal consecration. Every arch- 
bishop must apply for it within three months after his 
consecration, and it is buried with him at his death. The 
pallium is never granted until after payment of consider- 
able dues. "The pallia are prepared by nuns from white 
wool obtained from lambs which have been consecrated on 
St Agnes’s eve in the church of that saint in Rome; the 
vestments are blessed on the festival of Saints Peter and 
Paul, and deposited fora night on the altar over St Peter’s 
tomb; they are afterwards taken charge of by the sub- 
deacon, and given out as required. The growth of the 
occasional practice of bestowing the pallium into an 
invariable custom, and of the custom into a law, will be 
traced in the article Porepom. 

PALM. From their noble aspect, and perhaps from 
the surpassing utility of several of the members of the 
group, the Palms (Palmaceæ) have been termed the princes 
of the vegetable kingdom. Neither the anatomy of their 
stems nor the conformation of their flowers, however, 
entitles them to any such high position in the vegetable 
hierarchy. Their stems are not more complicated in 
structure than those of the common butchers broom 
(Ruscus); their flowers are for the most part as simple as 
those of a rush (Juncus). For all that, palms have 
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| leaves scattered, these leaves, often gigantic in size, being 
usually firm: in texture and branching in a pinnate or 


together at the free ends into spines. 
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always had great interest, not only for botanists, but also for 
the general publie, in the latter case by reason of the his- 
torical and legendary interest connected with them no less 
than from their beauty and economic value. The order 
Palmacex is characterized among monocotyledonous plants 
by the presence of a stem very frequently unbranched, and 
bearing a tuft of leaves at the extremity only, or with the 


palmate fashion. The flowers are borne on simple or 
branching spikes, very generally proteeted by a spathe or 
spathes, and each consists typically of a perianth of six 
greenish, somewhat inconspicuous segments in two rows, 
with six stamens, a pistil of 1—3 carpels, each with a single 
ovule and a sueculent or dry fruit never dehiscent (figs. 1, 
2). The seed consists almost exclusively of perisperm or 
albumen in a cavity in which is lodged the relatively very 
minute embryo (fig. 3). These are the general charac 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2: Fig. 8. 
Fig. 1.—Diagram of the 6 flower of Chamærops, Fan-Pahn, showing 
six divisions of the perianth and six stamens. 

Fic, 2.—Diagram of the Q flower of the Chamærops, showing six 
divisions of the perianth in two rows, and three cells of the ovary. 
Fra. 3.— Portion of the perisperm of a palm, showing the embryo 

within a small cavity, 


teristies by which this very well-defined order may be 
discriminated, but, in a group containing considerably 
more than a thousand species, dispersed widely and at dif- 
ferent elevations throughout the tropics of both hemi- 
spheres, with stragglers in subtropical and even in warm 
temperate regions, it may well be imagined that devia- 
tions from the general plan of strueture occur with some 
frequeney. As the characteristie appearances of palms 
depend to a large extent upon these modifications, some of 
the more important among them may briefly be noticed. 
Taking the stem first, we may mention that it is in very 
many palms relatively tall, erect, unbranched, regularly 
cylindrical, or dilated below so as to form an elongated 
cone, either smooth, or covered with the projecting 
remnants of the former leaves, or marked with circular 
scars indicating the position of those leaves which have now 
fallen away. In other cases the stem is very slender, 
short, erect, prostrate, or scandent by means of formidable 
hooked prickles which, by enabling the plant to support 
itself on the branches of neighbouring trees, also permit 
the stem to grow to a very great length and so to expose 
the foliage to the light and air above the tree-tops of the 
dense forests these palms grow in, as in the genus Calamus. 
In some few instances the trunk, or that portion of it 
which is above ground, is so short that the plant is in a 
loose way called * stemless" or “acaulescent,” as in 
Geonoma, and as happens sometimes in the solitary 
species found in a wild state in Europe, Chamerops 
humilis. In many species the trunk is covered over 
with a dense network of stiff fibres, often compacted 
This fibrous 
material, which is so valuable for cordage, consists of the 
fibrous tissue of the leaf-stalk, which in these cases persists 
after the decay of the softer portions. It is very character- 
istic of some palms to produce from the base of the stem a 
series of adventitious roots which gradually thrust them- 
selves into the soil and serve to steady the tree and prevent 
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its overthrow by the wind. The underground stem of some 
species, e.s., Of Culemus, is a rhizome, or root-stock, lengthen- 
ing in a more or less horizontal manner by the development 
of the terminal bud, and sending up lateral branches hke 
suckers from the root-stock, which form dense thickets 
of ecane-like stems. The branching of the stem above 
ground is unusual, except in the case of the Doum Palm 
of Egypt (Hyphene), and, when present, is probably the 
result of some injury to the terminal bud at the top of the 
stem, in consequence of which buds sprout out from below 
the apex. 

The internal structure of the stem does not differ funda- 
mentally from that of a typical monocotyledonous stem, 
the taller, harder trunks owing their hardness not only to 
the fibrous or woody skeleton but also to the fact that, as 
growth goes on, the originally soft cellular tissue through 
which the fibres run becomes hardened by the deposit of 
woody matter within the cells, so that ultimately the 
cellular portions become as hard as the woody fibrous 
matters proper. 

The leaves of palms are either arranged at more or less 
distant intervals along the stem, as in the canes (Calamus, 
&c.), or are approximated i in tufts at the end of the stem, 
thus forming those noble crowns of foliage which are so 
closely associated with the general idea ofa palm. In the 
young condition, while still unfolded, these leaves, with the 
suceulent end of the stem from which they arise, form 
* the cabbage," which in some species is highly esteemed 
as an article of food. 

The adult leaf very generally presents a sheathing base 
tapering upwards into the stalk or petiole, and this again 
bearing the lamina or blade. The sheath and the petiole 
are very often provided with stout spines; and when, in 
course of time, the upper parts of the leaf decay and fall 
off the base of the leaf-stalk and sheath often remain, 
either entirely or in their fibrous portions only, which 
latter constitute the investment to the stem already 
mentioned. In size the leaves vary within very wide 
limits, some being only a few inches in extent, while those 
of the noble Caryota may be measured in tens of feet. In 
form the leaves of palms are very rarely simple ; usually 
they are more or less divided, sometimes, as in Caryota, 
extremely so. In Geonoma Ve erschaffeltia, and some others, 
the leaf splits into two divisions at the apex and not 
elsewhere ; but more usually the leaves branch regularly 
in a palmate fashion as in the fan-palms Latania, 
Chamerops, Sabal, &c. or in a pinnate fashion as in 
Areca, Nentia, Calamus, &c. The form of the segments 
is generally more or less linear, but a very distinct 
appearance is given by the broad wedge-shaped leaflets of 
such palms as Caryota, Martinezia, or Mauritia. These 
forms run one into another by transitional gradations ; 
and even in the same palm the form of the leaf is often 
very different at different stages of its growth, so that it 
is a difficult matter to name correctly seedling or juvenile 
palms in the condition in which we generally meet with 
them in the nurseries, or even to foresee what the 
future development of the plant is likely to be. Like 
the other parts of the plant, the leaves are sometimes 
invested with hairs or spines; and, in some instances, as in 
the magnificent Cerorylon andicola, the under surface is 
of a glaucous white or bluish colour. 

The inflorescence of palms consists generally of a fleshy 
spike like that of an Arum, either simple or much branched, 
studded with numerous, sometimes extremely numerous, 
flowers, and enveloped by one or more sheathing bracts 
called “ spathes.” These parts may be small, or they may 
attain relatively enormous dimensions, hanging down from 
amid the crown of foliage like huge tresses, and adding 
greatly to the noble effect of the leaves. 
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As to the individual flowers, they are usually small, 
greenish, and insignificant; their general structure has been 
mentioned already. Modifications from the typical strue- 
ture arise from differences of texture, and specially from 
suppression of parts, in consequence of which the flowers 
are very generally unisexual (figs. 1, 2), though the flowers 
of the two sexes are generally produced on the same tree 
(moneecious), not indeed always in the same season, for a 
tree in one year may produce all male flowers and in the 
next all female flowers. Sometimes the flowers are modi- 
fied by an increase in the number of parts ; thus the usually 
six stamens may be represented by 12 to 24 or even by 
hundreds. The earpels are usually three in number, and 
more or less combined; but they may be free, and their 
number may be reduced to two or even one. In any case 
each earpel contains but a single ovule. 

Owing to the sexual arrangements before mentioned, the 
pollen has to be transported by the ageney cf the wind or 
of insects to the female flowers. This is facilitated some- 
times by the elastic movements of the stamens and anthers, 
which liberate the pollen so freely at certain times that 
travellers speak of the date-palms of Egypt («nic 
dactylifera) being at daybreak hidden in a mist of pollen 
grams. In other cases fertilization is effected by the 
agency of man, who removes the male flowers and scatters 
the pollen over the fruit-bearing trees. This practice has 
been followed from time immemorial ; and it afforded one of 
the earlicst and most irrefragable proofs by means of which 
the sexuality of plants was finally established. The fruit 
which results from this process of fertilization is various: 
sometimes, as in the common date, it is a berry with a 
fleshy rind enclosing a hard stony kernel, the true seed; 
sometimes it is a kind of drupe as in the eocoa-nut, Coros 
nucifera, where the fibrous central portion investing the 
hard shell corresponds to the fleshy porticn of a plum or 
cherry, while the shell or nut corresponds to the stone of 
stone-fruits, the seed being the kernel. Sometimes, as in 
the species of Sagus, Raphia, &e., the fruit is covered with 
hard, pointed, retlexed shining scales, which give it a very 
remarkable appearance. 

The seed varies in size, but always consists of a mass 
of perisperm, in which is imbedded a relatively very 
minute embryo (fig. 3). The hard stone of the date is the 
perisperm, the white flesh of the cocoa-nut is the same 
substance in a softer condition; the so-called “ vegetable 
ivory ” is derived from the perisperm of Phytelephas. 

Hooker, who in his recent revision of the genera follows 
the work of his predecessors Martius, Wendland, and Drude, 
enumerates about one hundred and thirty-two genera of the 
order ranged under five tribes, distinguished by the nature 
of the foliage, the sexual conditions of the flower, the seed 
umbilicate or not, the position of the raphe, &c, Other 
characters serving to distinguish the minor groups are 
afforded by the habit, the position of the spathes, the 
“ æstivation” of the flower, the nature of the stigma, 
the ovary, fruit, &c. 

It is impossible to overestimate the utility of palms. 
They furnish food, shelter, clothing, timber, fuel, building 
materials, sticks, fibre, paper, starch, sugar, oil, wax, wine, 
tanuin, dyeing materials, resin, and a host of minor pro- 
ducts, which render them most valuable to the natives and 
to tropical agrieulturists. The Cocoa-nut Palm, Cocos nuci- 


fera, and the Date Palm, Phenir dactylifera, have been 


treated under separate headings. Sugar and liquids capable 
of becoming fermented are produced by Caryota urens, 
Cocos nucifera, Borassus flabelliformis, Rhajis vinifera, 
Arenga saccharifera, Phanix silvestris, Mauritia vinifera, 
&e. Starch is procured in abundance from the stem of the 
Sago Palm, Saugus Rumphii, and other species. The seeds 
of Elais guineensis of western tropical Africa yield, when 
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crushed and boiled, “ palm oil.” Cocoa-nut oil is extracted 
from the cocoa-nut. Wax is exuded from the stem of 
Cerorylon andicola and Copernicia cerifera. A variety of 
* dragon's blood,” a resin, is procured from Calamus Draco 
and other species. Edible fruits are yielded by the date, 
the staple food of some districts of northern Africa. The 
cocoa-nut 1s a source of wealth to its possessors, and many 
of the species are valued for their “cabbage”; but, as this 
is the terminal bud whose removal causes the destruction 
of the tree, this is a wasteful article of diet unless care be 
taken by judicious planting to avert the annihilation of 
the supplies. The famous ‘coco de mer,” or double cocoa- 
nut, whose floating nuts might have suggested the twin 
steamboats, and are the objects of so many legends 
and superstitions, is known to science as Lodoicea Sechel- 
larum. The tree is peculiar to the Seychelles, where it is 
used for many useful purposes. Its fruit is like a huge 
plum, containing a stone or nut like two cocoa-nuts (in 
their husks) united together. These illustrations must 
suflice to indicate the numerous economic uses of palms. 
The only species that can be cultivated in the open air 
in England, and then only under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances, are the European Fan-Palm, Chamerops 
humilis, the Chusan Palm, C. Fortunei, of which speci- 
mens may be seen out of doors at Kew, Heckfield, 
Osborne, &e., and the Chilian Jubæa spectabilis. The 
date-palm now so commonly planted along the Mediter- 
ranean coast is the common Date-Palm; but this does not 
ripen its fruit north of the African coast. There are 
several low growing pahns, such as /?hapis flabelliformis, 
Chamerops humilis, &e., which are suited for ordinary 
green-house culture, and many of which, from the thick 
texture of their leaves, are enabled to resist the dry and 
often gas-laden atmosphere of living rooms. Many species 
are now cultivated for the special purpose of the decora- 
tion of apartments, particularly the very beautiful Cocos 
Weddelliana. But, to gain anything like an idea of the 
magnitude and majestic character of palms, a visit to such 
establishments as the palm stoves at Kew, Edinburgh, or 
Chatsworth is necessary. In some instances, as in the 
famous Talipot Palm, Borassus Jlabelliformis, the tree 
does not flower till it has arrived at an advanced age and 
acquired a large stature, and, having produced its flowers, 
it dies hke an annual weed. (al. T.i) 
PALMA, the chief town of the Spanish province of 
Baleares, the residence of a captain general, a bishop’s see, 
and a flourishing seaport, is situated 135 miles from 
Barcelona, on the south west coast of Majorca, at the head 
of the fine Bay of Palma, which stretches inland for about 
10 miles between Capes Cala Figuera and Regana. It 
is the meeting place of all the highways in the island, and 
the terminus of the railway which (opened in 1875) runs 
to Inca and (1879) Manacor, and will be extended to 
Alcudia. The ramparts, which enclose the city on all sides 
except towards the port (where they were thrown down in 
1872), have a circuit of a little more than 4 miles. 
Though begun in 1562, after the plans of Georgio Fretin, 
they were not finished till 1836. Palma has undergone 
considerable change since 1860; streets have been widened 
and houses built in the ordinary modern style, and the 
fine old-world Moorish character of the place has suffered 
accordingly. The more conspicuous buildings are the 
cathedral, the exchange, the palace, now occupied by the 
captain-genera] and the law courts, the general hospital 
(1456), the town-house (end of the 16th century), the 
picture gallery, and the college. At the time of the partial 
suppression in 1835 there were twenty-five monastic build- 
ings in Palma: none of those still extant are of much note. 
The church of San Francisco is interesting for the tomb of 
Raymond Lully, a native of Palma. The cathedral, a fine 
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Gothic building with massive buttresses, crowns the sum- 
mit of the hill on which the city stands. It was erected 
and dedicated to the Virgin in terms of a vow made by 
King Jayme as he sailed to the conquest of Majorca, but, 
though commenced in 1230, it was not finished till 1601. 
The older and more interesting portions are the royal 
chapel (1232), with the tomb (1779) of Jayme IL, and 
the south front with the doorway known as del mirador 
(1389). The principal dimensions of the edifice are— 
length from the door to the high altar, 347 feet; width, 
including the chapels, 190 feet; height of the central nave, 
147 feet; height of the side naves, 78 feet ; and height of 
the belfry tower, 166. Of the architecture of tlie exchange 
(lonja), a Gothic building begun in 1426, the people of 
Palma are particularly proud, as it excited the admiration 
of the emperor Charles V. The columns of the windows, 
in black and grey marble, are of almost unexampled slim- 
ness. The harbour (formed by a mole constructed to a 
length of 387 yards in the 14th century and afterwards 
extended to more than 650 yards) has been greatly 
improved and enlarged since 1875 by dredging operations 
and a further addition to the mole of 136 yards. Pre- 
viously it was not accessible to vessels drawing more than 
18 feet, and men.of-war and large merchant steamers 
were obliged to anchor in the bay, which is sometimes 
rendered dangerous by violent storms. Porto Pi, about 2 
miles from the city, was once à good harbour, but is now 
fit only for small craft. Shoemaking, tanning, and rope- 
spinning are prosecuted on a very extensive scale; and 
direct commerce is carried on with Valencia, Barcelona, 
Algeria, Marseilles, Cuba, Porto Rico, &c. Many of the 
Majorcan vessels used to be Palma-built, but the increase 
of steam navigation has changed the character of the trado. 
The population of the ayuntamiento, 53,019 in 1860, was 
58,224 in 1877. There is a considerable number of 
Christian Jews (Chuetas) who were formerly confined to 
their own quarter. 

Palma probably owes, if not its existence, at least its name 
(symbolized on the Roman coins by à palm branch), to Metellus 
Balearieus, who in 123 n.c. settled three thousand Roman and 
Spanish colonists cn the island. The bishopric dates only from the 
14th century, its foundation having been strongly opposed hy the 
bishop of Bareelona. About a mile south-west of Palma is the 
castle of Bellver, where Jovellanos and Arago were imprisoned. 

PALMA, distinguished since 1861 as Palma Campania, 
a city of Italy, in the province of Caserta, 44 miles south 
of Nola. The population was 5858 in 1881. 

PALMA, distinguished since 1861 as Palma di Monte- 
chiaro, a city of Italy, in the province of Girgenti, Sicily, 
13 miles S. E. of Girgenti. Though situated some distance 
inland, it has a port of considerable value to the coasting 
trade. The exports are wine, dried fruits, soda, and 
sulphur. Hodierna, the mathematician (1597—1660), was 
a priest at Palma patronized by the duke of Palma. The 
population, 13,458 in 1871, was 11,702 in 1881. 

PALMA, one of the Canary ISLANDS (4.v.). 

PALMA, Jacopo, a painter of the Venetian school, was 
born at Serinalta near Dergamo, towards 1480, and is 
said to have died at the age of forty-eight, or towards 
1528, He is currently named Palma Vecchio (Old Palma) 
to distinguish him from Palma Giovane, his grand- 
nephew, a much inferior painter. About the facts of his 
life little is known. He is reputed to have been a com- 
panion and competitor of Lorenzo Lotto, and to some extent 
a pupil of Titian, after arriving in Venice carly in the 16th 
century; he may also have been the master of Bonifazio. 
His earlier works are in the older manner, and betray the 
influence of the Bellini; but, modifying his style from the 
study of Giorgione and Titian, Palma took high rank 
among those painters of the distinctively Venetian type 
who remain a little below the leading masters. For rich- 
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ness and suffusion of colour he is hardly to be surpassed; | was asked by the Government to go to the East and assist 


but neither in invention, strength of character, nor 
vigorous draughtsmanship does he attain any peculiar 
excellence. His finish is great, his draperies ample, his 
flesh golden-hued. He painted many fine portraits. A 
face frequently seen in his pictures is that of bis 
daughter Violante, of whom Titian was more or less 
enamoured. ‘Two works by Palma are more particularly 
celebrated. The first is a composition of six paintings 
in the Venetian chureh of S. Maria Formosa, with St 


Barbara in the centre, under the dead Christ, and to right | 


and left Sts Dominic, Sebastian, John Baptist, and 
Anthony. The second work is in the Dresden Gallery, 
representing three sisters seated in the open air (presum- 
ably the painter’s daughters) ; it is frequently named The 
Three Graces. Other leading examples are—the Last 
Supper, in S. Maria Mater Domini; a Madonna, in the 
chureh of S. Stefano in Vicenza; the Epiphany, in the 
Brera of Milan; the Holy Family, with a young shepherd 
adoring, in the Louvre; St Stephen and other Saints, 
Christ and the Widow of Nain, and the Assumption of 
the Virgin, in the Accademia of Venice; and Christ at 
Emmaus, in the Pitti Gallery. Palma’s grand-nephew, 
Palma Giovane, was also named Jacopo (1544 to about 
1626). His works, which are extremely numerous in 
Venice, and many of them on a vast scale, belong to the 
decline of Venetian art. 

PALMAS, Las. See Canary ISLANDS, vol. iv. p. 799. 

PALMER, Epwanp Henry (1840-1882), Orientalist, 
was born at Cambridge, August 7, 1840. He lost his 
parents when he was a mere child, and was then brought 
up by an aunt. As a schoolboy he showed the character- 
istie bent of his mind by picking up the Romany tongue 
and a great familiarity with the inner life of the Gipsies. 
He was not, however, remarkably bookish, and from school 
was sent to London as a clerk in the City. Palmer 
disliked this life, and varied it by learning French and 


Italian, mainly by frequenting the society of foreigners , 


wherever he could find it. He had a peculiar gift for 
making himself at home with all manner of strange people, 
which served him throughout life, and was as effective with 
Orientals as with Europeans. His linguistic faculty was 
in fact only one side of a great power of sympathetic 
imitation. He learned always from men rather than from 
books, and by throwing his whole flexible personality into 
unison with those from whom he was learning. In 1859 
Palmer returned to Cambridge, apparently dying of con- 
sumption. He had an almost miraculous recovery, and in 
1860, while he was thinking of a new start in life, fell in 
at Cambridge with a certain Sayyid Abdullah, a teacher of 
Eastern languages. Under his influence he resolved to 
give himself to Oriental studies, in which he made very 
rapid progress. He now attracted the notice of two fellows 


of St John’s College, became an undergraduate there, and | 


in 1867 was elected a fellow on the ground of his attain- 
ments, especially in Persian and Hindustani. He was 
soon engaged to join the survey of Sinai, and followed up 
this work in 1870 by exploring the Wilderness of the 
Wandering along with Drake. After a visit to Palestine 


and the Lebanon he returned to England in 1870, and next | 


year published his Desert of the ‘Exodus, n the close 
of the year 1871 he became Lord Almoner's Professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge, married, and settled down to 
teaching work. Unhappily his affairs were somewhat 
straitened, mainly through the long illness of his wife, whom 
he lost in 1878; he was obliged to use his pen for Oriental 
and other work in a way that did not do full justice to his 
talents, and at length he became absorbed in journalism. 
In 1851, two years after his second marriage, he finally left 
Cambridge and ceased to teach. In the following year he 


the Egyptian expedition by his knowledge and his great 
influence over the Arabs of the desert Al-Tih. It was a 
hazardous task, but Palmer rightly judged that he could not 
refuse his country a service whiel no one else was able 
to render. He went to Gaza, and without an escort made 
his way safely through the desert to Suez—an exploit of 
singular boldness, which gave the highest proof of his 
capacity for dealing with the Bedouins. From Suez he 
was again sent into the desert with Captain Gill, to procure 
camels and do other service of a very dangerous kind, 
and on this journey he and his companion were attacked 
and murdered (August 1882) Their remains were re- 
covered after the war, and now lie in St Paul’s Cathedral. 


Palmer's highest qualities appeared in his travels, especially in 
the heroie adventures of his last journeys. His brilliant scholar- 
ship is also seen to advantage in what he wrote in Persian and 
other Eastern languages, but not so much so in his English books, 
which were generally written under pressure. llis scholarship was 
wholly Eastern in character, and lacked the critical qualines of 
the modern school of Oriental learning in Europe. All his works 
show a great linguistie range and very ; versatile talent; but he was 
eut off before he was able to leave any permanent literary monu- 
ment worthy of his powers. His chief writings are T'he du of 
the Exodus, 1871; Poems of Dehá ed Din (Ar. and Eng., 2 vols.), 
1876-77; zrabie Grammar, 1877; History of Jerusalem, 1871 (by 
Besant and Palmer—the latter wrote the part taken from Arabie 
sources); Persian Dictionary, 1876, and English and Persian 
Dictionary (posthumous, 1883) ; translation of the Qwrdi (unsatis- 
factory), 1850. He also did good service in editing the Vame Lists 
of the Palestine Exploration. 


PALMER, SaxvEL (1805-1881), landscape painter 
and eteher, was born in London on the 27th January 


1805. He was delicate asa child, and received his educa- 
tion, in which a study of the classtes—- English as well as 
Greek and Latin—played a notable part, at home under 
the wise and genial care of his father. In 1819 we find 
him exhibiting both at the Royal Academy and the 
British Institution; and shortly afterwards he became 
intimate with John Linnell, who gave him excellent 
counsel and assistance, advising drawing from the figure 
and from the antique in the British Musenm, and intro- 
ducing him to Varley, Mulready, and, above all, to 
William Blake, whose strange and mystic genius had the 
most powerful effect in impressing on Palmer's art its 
solemn and poetic character. Before very long the studies 
of this period were interrupted by an illness which led 
to a residence of seven years at Shoreham in Kent. Here 
the artist sought a closer acquaintance with nature, and 
the characteristics of the scenery of the district are con- 
stantly recurrent in his works. Among the more important 
productions of this time are the Bright Cloud and the 
Skylark, paintings in oil, which was Palmer's usual medium 
in earlier life, but one with which he is now hardly at all 
associated in the popular mind. In 1839 he married 

daughter of Linnell’s. The wedding tour was to Italy, 
where he spent over two years in study. Returning to 
London, he was in 1843 elected an associate and in 1354 
a full member of the Society of l'aintersin Water Colours, 


| a method to whieh he afterwards adhered in his painted 


work. His productions are distinguished by an excellent 
command over the forms of landscape, and by mastery of 
rich, glowing, and potent colouring. Ile delighted in the 
more exceptional and striking moments of nature, and 
especially in her splendours of sunrise and sunset. His 
paintings are less literal transcripts than poetic and 
imaginative renderings. They are admirably composed 
and well-considered pastorals, which find a singularly 
accurate literary parallel in the landscape work of Milton 
in his minor poems; indeed among the best and most 
important paintings executed by Palmer during his later 
years was a noble series of illustrations to D^ Allegro and 
Jl. Penseroso, now in the possession of Mr L. R. Valpy. 
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Yn 1853 the artist was elected a member of the English 
Etching Club; and his work with the needle is no less 
individual and poetic than his work with the brush. Mr 
Hamerton has pronounced him “one of the few really 
great English etchers,” “one of the most accomplished 
etchers who ever lived." Considering his reputation and 
success in this department of art, his plates are few in 
number. They are exceuted with care and elaboration. 
Their virtues are not those of a rapid and vivid sketch, 
depending on force and selection of line, and adopting a 
frankly interpretative treatment; they aim rather at 
truth and completeness of tonality, and embody many 
of the characteristics of other modes of engraving—of 
mezzotint, of line, and of woodcut. Readily accessible and 
sufficiently representative plates may be studied in the 
Early Ploughman, in Ltching and Etchers (lst ed.), and 
the Herdsman’s Cottage, in the third edition of the same 
work. In 1861 Palmer removed to Reigate, where he 
spent an honoured and productive old age, till his death 
on the 24th of May 1881. One of his latest efforts was 
the production of a series of etchings to illustrate his 
English metrical version of Virgil's Eclogues, which was 
published in 1883, illustrated with reproductions of the 
artist's water-colours and with etchings, of which most were 
left unfinished at his death, and completed by his son, A. 
H. Palmer. A collection of Palmers works was brought 
together by the Fine Arts Society in the year of his 
death. The descriptive and critical catalogue of this 
exhibition, and the memoir by his son, may be eonsulted 
for particulars of the painter's life and art. 
PALMERSTON, Ilexry Jonn TEMPLE, Viscount, 
(1784-1865), statesman, minister of foreign affairs, and 
twice prime minister of England, was born at Broadlands, 
near Romsey, Hants, on the 20th October 1784. The 
Irish branch of the Temple family, from which Lord 
Palmerston descended, was very distantly related to the 
great English house of the same name, which played so 
conspicuous a part In the polities of the 18th century; but 
these lrish Temples were not without distinction. In the 
reign of Elizabeth they had furnished a secretary to Sir 
Philip Sidney and to Essex. In the reign of William and 
Mary Sir Willian Temple figured as one of the ablest 
diplomatists of the age. From his younger brother, who 
was Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, Lord 
Palmerston descended ; the son of the speaker was created 
a peer of Ireland, March 12, 1722, and was suceeeded by 
his grandson, the second viscount, who married a Miss 
Mee, a lady celebrated for her beauty, who became the 
mother of the subject of this notice. Lord and Lady 
Palinerston were persons of great taste and fashion, who 
travelled several times in Italy with their children. Their 
eldest son, Henry John, is mentioned by Lady Elliot in 
her correspondeuce as a boy of singular vivacity and 
energy. These qualities adhered to him through life, and 
he had scarcely left Harrow, at the age of eighteen, when 
the death of his father (April 17, 1802) raised him to 
the Irish peerage, and plaeed him at the head of his 
family. It was no doubt owing to his birth and con- 
nexious, but still more to his own talents and character, 
that Lord Palinerston was thrown at a very early age into 
the full stream of political and official life. Before he was 
four-and-twenty he had stood two contested elections for 
the university of Cambridge, at which he was defeated, 
and he entered parliament for a pocket-borough, Newtown, 
Isle of Wight, in June 1807. Through the interest of his 
guardians Lord Malmesbury and Lord Chichester, the 
duke of Portland made him one of the junior lords of the 
Admiralty on the formation of his administration in 1807. 
A few months later he delivered his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons in defenee of the expedition against 
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Copenhagen, which he conceived to be justified by the 
known designs of Napoleon on the Danish court. This 
speech was so successful that it marked him out as one of 
| the rising statesmen of the day, in so much that, when 
Perceval formed his Government in 1809, he proposed to 
this young man of fiveand-twenty to take the chancellor- 
| ship of the exchequer, following apparently the examples 
of Pitt and Lord Henry Petty, who had filled that oflice 
at about the same age. Lord Palmerston, however, though 
extremely surprised and flattered by the proposal, had the 
wisdom to refuse it, on the ground that he was totally 
ignorant of finance, and had only once addressed the 
House of Commons. Nor did he allow the offer of a seat 
in the eabinet to break his modest resolution. He con- 
| tented himself with the far less important office of secre- 
tary at war, charged exclusively with the financial business 
of the army, without a seat in the cabinet, and in this 
position he remained, singularly enough, without any signs 
of an ambitious temperament or of great political abilities, 
for twenty years (1809-1828). His administrative talents 
were eonfined within the limits of the War Office, which 
he kept in perfect order, and his parliamentary speeches 
to the annual statements in which he moved the army 
estimates of those eventful years. During the whole of 
that period Lord Palmerston was chiefly known as a man 
of fashion, and a subordinate minister without influence 
on the general policy of the cabinets he served. Some of 
the most humorous poetical pieces in the New Whig Guide 
were from his pen, and he was entirely devoted, like his 
friends Peel and Croker, to the Tory party of that day. 
The political opinions of Lord Palmerston at that time, 
and perhaps through life, were those of the school of Pitt 
—not the effete Toryism of the Pitt clubs, which he 
always treated with disdain, but the enlarged Conserva- 
tive views of the great minister himself, as represented 
after Pitts death by Canning. Lord Palmerston never 
was a Whig, still less a Radical; he was a statesman of 
the old English aristocratie type, liberal in his sentiments, 
favourable to the cause of justice and the march of pro- 
gress, but entirely opposed to the claims of democratic 
government, "Thus he supported from the first the cause 
of Catholic emaneipation, and he sympathized warmly 
with the constitutional party throughout the world, but 
he was opposed to the extension of the franchise in 
England, and he regarded the impulse of popular power as 
a foree to be direeted and controlled rather than obeyed. 
So successfully did he practise the art of governing a free 
people that he lived to be regarded as a popular minister, 
though he had been for twenty years a member of a Tory 
Government, and never materially altered his own opinions. 
In the later years of Lord Liverpool’s administration, 
after the death of Lord Londonderry in 1822, strong dissen- 
sions existed in the cabinet. The Liberal section of the 
Government was gaining ground. Canning beeame foreign 
minister and leader of the House of Commons.  Huskisson 
began to advocate and apply the doctrines of free trade. 
Catholic emancipation was made an open question. 
Although Lord Palmerston was not in the cabinet, he 
cordially supported the measures of Canning and his 
friends. Upon the death of Lord Liverpool, Canning was 
| called to the head of affairs; the Tories, includ'ng Peel, 
withdrew their support, and an alliance was formed 
between the Liberal members of the late ministry aud the 


Whigs. In this combination the chancellorship of the 
exchequer was first offered to Lord Palmerston, who 
accepted it, but this appointment was frustrated by the 
king's intrigue with Herries, and Palmerston was content 
to remain seeretary at war with a seat in the cabinet, 
which he now entered for the first time. The Canning 


administration ended in four months by the death of its 
XVIII. — 25 
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illustrious chief, and was succeeded by the feeble ministry 
of Lord Goderich, which barely survived the year. But 
the “ Canningites,” as they were termed, remained, and 
the duke of Wellington hastened to include Palmerston, 
Huskisson, Charles Grant, Lamb, and Dudley in his 
Government. A dispute between the duke and Huskisson 
soon led to the resignation of that minister, and his 
friends felt bound to share his fate. In the spring of 
1828 Palmerston found himself, for the first time in his 
life, in opposition. From that moment he appears to have 
directed his attention closely to foreign affairs ; indeed he 
had already urged on the duke of Wellington a more 
active interference in the affairs of Greece; he had made 
several visits to Paris, where he foresaw with great 
accuracy the impending revolution ; and on the 1st June 
1829 he made a speech on foreign affairs of such excellence 
that never but once in his long career did he surpass it. 
For it may here be remarked that Lord Palmerston was 
no orator; his language was unstudied, and his delivery 
somewhat embarrassed ; but he generally found words to 
say the right thing at the right time, and to address the 
House of Commons in the language best adapted to the 
capacity and the temper of his audience. An attempt 
was made by the duke of Wellington in September 1830 
to induce Palmerston to reenter the cabinet, which he 
refused to do without Lord Lansdowne and Lord Grey, 
and from that time forward he may be said to have 
associated his political fortunes with those of the Whig 
party. It was therefore natural that Lord Grey should 
place the department of foreign affairs in. his hands upon 
the formation of the great ministry of 1830, and 
Palmerston entered with zeal on the duties of an office 
over which he continued to exert his powerful influence, 
both in and ont of office, for twenty years. 

The revolution of July 1830 had just given a strong 
shock to the existing settlement of Europe. The kingdom 
of the Netherlands was rent asunder by the Belgian 
revolution; Portugal was the scene of civil war; the 
Spanish succession. was about to open and place an infant 
princess on the throne. Poland was in arms against 
Russia, and the Northern powers formed a closer alliance, 
threatening to the peace and the liberties of Europe. In 
presence of these varied dangers, Lord Palmerston was 
prepared to act with spirit and resolution. The king of 
the Netherlands had appealed to the powers who had 
placed him on the throne to maintain his rights; and a 
conference assembled accordingly in London to settle the 
question, which involved the independence of Belgium and 
the security of England. On the one hand, the Northern 
powers were anxious to defend the king of Holland ; on the 
other hand a party in France aspired to annex the Belgian 
provinces. The policy of the British Government was a 
close alliance with France, but an alliance based on the 
principle that no interests were to be promoted at variance 
with the just rights of others, or which could give to 
any other nation well-founded cause of jealousy. If the 
Northern powers supported the king of Holland by force, 
they would encounter the resistance of France and England 
united in arms; if France sought to annex Belgium she 
would forfeit the alliance of England, and find herself 
opposed by the whole continent of Europe. In the end 
the policy of England prevailed; numerous difficulties, 
both great and small, were overcome by the conference; 
although on the verge of war, peace was maintained ; and 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg was placed upon the 
throne of Belgium, which enjoyed for half a century the 
benefits of his enlightened rule, followed with equal success 
by that of his son and successor. Upon the whole this 
transaction may be regarded as the most important and 
most successful of Lord Palmerston's public lifo. 
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In 1833 and 1834 the youthful queens Donna Maria 
of Portugal and Isabella of Spain were the representatives 
and the hope of the constitutional party in those countries, 
—assailed and hard pressed by their absolutist kinsmen 
Don Miguel and Don Carlos, who were the representatives 
of the male line of succession. Lord Palmerston conecived 
and executed the plan of a quadruple alliance of the con- 
stitutional states of the West to serve as a counterpoise to 
the Northern alliance. A treaty for the pacification of the 
Peninsula was signed in London on the 22d April 1834 ; 
and, although the struggle was somewhat prolonged in 
Spain, it accomplished its object. France, however, had 
been a reluctant party to this treaty. She never executed 
her share in it with zeal or fidelity. Louis Philippe was 
accused of favouring the Carlists underhand, and he 
positively refused to be a party to direct interference in 
Spain, It is probable that the hesitation of the French 
court on this question was one of the causes of the extreme 
personal hostility Lord Palmerston never ceased to show 
towards the king of the French down to the end of his 
life, if indeed that sentiment had not taken its origin at 
a much earlier period, Nevertheless, at this same time 
(June 1834) Lord Palmerston wrote that “Paris is the 
pivot of my foreign policy." M. Thiers was at that time 
in office. Unfortunately these differences, growing out of 
the opposite policies of the two countries at the court of 
Madrid, increased in each succeeding year; and a constant 
but sterile rivalry was kept up, which ended in results 
more or less huniliating and injurious to both nations. 

The affairs of the East interested Lord Palmerston in 
the highest degree. During the Greck War of Independ- 
ence he had strenuously supported the claims of the 
Hellenes against the Turks and the execution of the treaty 
of London. But from 1830 the defence of the Ottoman 
empire became one of the cardinal objects of his policy. 
He believed in the regeneration of Turkey. “ All that we 
hear," he wrote to Mr Bulwer, *about the decay of the 
Turkish empire, and its being a dead body or a sapless 
trunk, and so forth, is pure unadulterated nonsense." 
The two great ainis he had in view were to prevent the 
establishment of Russia on the Bosphorus and the establish- 
ment of France on the Nile, and he regarded the main- 
tenance of the authority of the Porte as the chief barrier 
against both these aggressions. Against Russia he had long 
maintained a suspicious and hostile attitude. He was a 
party to the publication of the “ Portfolio” in 1834, and to 
the mission of the “Vixen” to force the blockade of 
Circassia about the same time. He regarded the treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi which Russia extorted from the Porte 
in 1832, when she came to the relief of the sultan after 
the battle of Konieh, with great jealousy; and, when the 
power of Mohammed Ali in Egypt appeared to threaten 
the existence of the Ottoman dynasty, he succeeded in 
effecting a combination of all the powers, who signed the 
celebrated collective note of 27th July 1839, pledging them 
to maintain the independence and integrity of the Turkish 
empire as a security for the peace of Europe. On two 
former occasions, in 1833 and in 1835, the policy of Lord 
Palmerston, who proposed to afford material aid to the 
Porte against the pasha of Egypt, was overruled by the 
cabinet ; and again, in 1839, when Baron Drunnow first 
proposed the active interference of liussia and England, 
the offer was rejected. But in 1840 Lord Palmerston 
returned to the charge and prevailed. The moment was 
critical, for Mohammed Ali had occupied Syria and won 
the battle of Nezib against the Turkish forces, and on 
the Ist July 1839 the sultan Mohammed expired. The 
Egyptian forces occupied Syria, and threatencd Turkey ; 
and Lord Ponsonby, then British ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, vehemently urged the necessity of ernshing so 
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formidable a rebellion against the Ottoman power. But 
France, though her ambassador had signed the collec- 
tive note in the previous year, declined to be a party 
to measures of coercion against the pasha of Egypt. 
Palmerston, irritated at her Egyptian policy, tlung himself 
into the arms of the Northern powers, and the treaty of 
the 15th July 1840 was signed in London without the 
knowledge or concurrence of France. This measure was 
not taken without great hesitation, and strong opposition 
on the part of several members of the British cabinet. 
Lord Holland and Lord Clarendon and some other 
ministers thought that, whatever might be the merits of 
the quarrel between the sultan and the pasha, our interfer- 
ence was not worth the price we were paying for 1t—an 
alliance with Russia and the rupture of our alliance with 
France; and the Government was more than once on the 
point of dissolution. Lord Palmerston himself declared in 
a letter to Lord Melbourne that he should quit the ministry 
if his policy was not adopted; and he carried his point. 
His consummate knowledge of details, his administrative 
ability, his impetuous will, and his conviction that France 
could not declare war against the four great powers of 
Europe prevailed over the resistance of an indolent premier 
and hesitating colleagues. The operations were conducted 
with extraordinary promptitude, good fortune, and success. 
The bombardment of Deirüt, the fall of Acre, and the 
total collapse of the boasted power of Mohammed Ali 
followed in rapid succession, and before the close of the 
year Lord Palmerston’s policy, which had convulsed and 
terrified Europe, was triumphant, and the author of it was 
regarded as one of the most powerful statesmen of the 
age. At the same time, though acting with Russia in the 
Levant, the British Government engaged in the affairs of 
Afghanistan to defeat her intrigues in Central Asia, and a 
contest with China was terminated by the conquest of 
Chusan, afterwards exchanged for the island of Hong 
Kong. Seldom has Great Britain occupied a prouder posi- 
tion abroad, although by a singular contrast the cabinet 
was in the last stage of decrepitude at home. Within a 
few months Lord Melbourne’s administration came to an 
end, and Lord Palmerston remained for five years out of 
office. The crisis was past, but the change which took 
place by the substitution of M. Guizot for M. Thiers in 
France, and of Lord Aberdeen for Lord Palmerston in 
England, was a fortunate event for the peace of the world. 
Lord Palmerston had adopted the opinion that peace with 
France was not to be relied on, and indeed that war between 
the two countries was sooner or later inevitable. France 
was in his eyes a power likely to become an enemy ; and 
he encouraged the formation of an English party to thwart 
her influence all over the world. Had he remained in 
office, the exasperation caused by his Syrian policy and 
his harsh refusal to make the slightest conciliatory conces- 
sion to France, in spite of the efforts of his colleagues, 
would probably have led to fresh quarrels, and the emperor 
Nicholas would have achieved his main object, which was 
the complete rupture of the Anglo-French alliance. Lord 
Aberdeen and M. Guizot inaugurated a different policy; 
by mutual confidence and friendly offices they entirely 
succeeded in restoring the most cordial understanding 
between the two Governments, and the irritation which 
Lord Palmerston had inflamed gradually subsided. During 
the administration of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston 
led a retired life, but he attacked with characteristic bitter- 
ness the Ashburton treaty with the United States, which 
closed successfully some other questions he had long kept 
open. [nall these transactions, whilst full justice must 
be done to the force and patriotic vigour which Lord 
Palmerston brought to bear on the questions he took in 
hand, it was but too apparent that he imported into them 
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an amount of passion, of personal animosity, and imperious 
language which rendered him in the eyes of the queen and 
of his colleagues a dangerous minister. On this ground, 
when Lord John Russell attempted, in December 1845, to 
form a ministry, the combination failed because Lord Grey 
refused to join a Government in which Lord Palmerston 
should resume the direction of foreign affairs. A few 
months later, however, this difficulty was surmounted ; 
the Whigs returned to power, and Palmerston to the 
foreign office, with a strong assurance that Lord John 
Russell should exercise a strict control over his proceed- 
ings. A few days sufficed to show how vain was this 
expectation. The French Government regarded the 
appointment of Palmerston as a certain sign of renewed 
hostilities, and they availed themselves of a despatch in 
which Palmerston had put forward the name of a Coburg 
prince as a candidate for the hand of the young queen of 
Spain, as a justification for a departure from the engage- 
ments entered into between M. Guizot and Lord Aberdeei. 
However little the conduct of tho French Government in 
this transaction of the Spanish marriages can be vindicated, 
it is certain that it originated in the belief that in 
Palmerston France had a restless and subtle enemy. The 
efforts of the Dritish minister to defeat the French 
marriages of the Spanish princesses, by an appeal to the 
treaty of Utrecht and the other powers of Europe, were 
wholly unsuccessful; France won the game, though with 
no small loss of honourable reputation. Not long after- 
wards Sir Henry Bulwer was expelled from the Peninsula 
for an attempt to lecture General Narvaez on his duties, 
and for his notorious intrigues with the opposition ; and 
in Paris the British embassy became the centre of every 
species of attack on the king's Government, so that friendly 
diplomatic relations were temporarily interrupted with 
both countries. No doubt the rupture of the Anglo-French 
alliance and the tension existing between the two Govern- 
ments contributed in some degree to the catastrophe of 
1848, which drove Louis Philippe from the throne, and 
overthrew the constitutional monarchy in France; but 
Palmerston did not regret the occurrence or foresee all its 
consequences. 

The revolution of 1848 spread like a conflagration 
through Europe, and shook every throne on the Continent 
except those of Russia and Spain and Belgium. Palmerston 
sympathized, or was supposed to sympathize, openly with 
the revolutionary party abroad. No state was regarded 
by him with more aversion than Austria. Prince 
Metternich he abhorred; and, with some inconsistency, 
after the fall of Metternich he still pursued a policy of 
unrelenting hostility to his successors. Yet his opposition 
to Austria was chiefly based upon her occupation of great 
part of Italy and her Italian policy, for Palmerston 
maintained that the existence of Austria as a great power 
north of the Alps was an essential element in the system 
of Europe. Antipathies and sympathies had a large share 
in the political views of Lord Palmerston, and his 
sympathies had ever been passionately awakened by the 
cause of Italian independence. He knew the country; he 
knew the language; and in London some of his closest 
friends were Italians, actively engaged in the national 
cause. Hence he threw all the moral support he could 
give into the Italian revolution. He supported the Sicilians 
against the king of Naples, and even allowed arms to be 
sent them from the arsenal at Woolwich ; and, although he 
had endeavoured to restrain the king of Sardinia from his 
rash attack on the superior forces of Austria, he obtained 
for him a reduction of the penalty of defeat. Austria, 
weakened by the revolution, sent an envoy to London to 
request the mediation of England, based on a large cession 
of Italian territory ; Lord Palmerston rejected the terms 
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he might have obtained for Piedmont. Ere long the reac- 
tion eame; this straw-fire of revolution burnt itself out in 
a couple of years. In Hungary the civil war, which had 
thundered at the gates of Vienna, was brought to a close 
by Russian intervention, Prince Schwarzenberg assumed 
the government of the empire with dictatorial power ; and, 
in spite of what Palmerston termed his “judicious bottle- 
holding,” the movement he had encouraged and applauded, 
but to which he could give no material aid, was every- 
where subdued. The British Government, or at least 
Palmerston as its representative, was regarded with sus- 
picion and resentment by every power in Europe, except 
the French republic; and even that was shortly afterwards 
to be alienated by his attack on Greece. 

This state of things was regarded with the utmost 
annoyance by the British court and by most of the British 
ministers, Palmerston had on many oeeasions taken 
important steps, without their knowledge, which they dis- 
approved. Over the foreign office he asserted and 
exereised an arbitrary dominion, which the feeble efforts 
of the premier could not control The queen and the 
prinee consort did not conceal their indignation at the 
position in which he had placed them with all the other 
courts of Europe. When Kossuth, the Hungarian leader, 
landed in England, after having been rescued by Palmerston 
from the demands made for his surrender, he proposed to 
receive this personage at Broadlands, a design which was 
only prevented by a peremptory vote of the cabinet; and 
in 1850 he took advantage of some very questionable claims 
on the Hellenic Government to organize an attack on the 
little kingdom of Greece. Greece being a state under the 
joint protection of three powers, Russia and France pro- 
tested against this outrage, and the Freneh ambassador 
temporarily left London, which promptly led to the termi- 
nation of the affair. But it was taken up in parliament 
with great warmth. After one of the most memorable 
debates of this century, Palmerston’s policy was condemned 
by a deliberate vote of the House of Lords. The House of 
Commons was moved by Roebuck to reverse the sentenee, 
which it did by a majority of forty-six, after having heard 
from Palmerston the most eloquent and powerful speech 
ever delivered by him, in which he sought to vindicate, not 
only his claims on the Greek Government for Don Pacifico, 
but his entire administration of foreign affairs. It was in 
this speech, which lasted five hours, that Palmerston made 
the well-known declaration that a British subjeet—“ Civis 

tomanus sum "—ought everywhere to be protected by the 
strong arm of the British Government against injustice 
and wrong. The entire Liberal party, from motives of 
party allegianee and patriotism, supported the minister 
who uttered these words. Even Sir Robert Peel, who 
opposed the resolution, said that the country was proud 
of him, Yet notwithstanding this parliamentary triumph, 
there were not a few of his own colleagues and supporters 
who condemned the spirit in which the foreign relations of 
the crown were carried on; and in that same year the 
queen addressed a minute to the prime minister in which 
Her Majesty recorded her dissatisfaction at the manner 
in which Lord Palmerston evaded the obligation to sub- 
mit his measures for the royal sanction, as failing in sin- 
cerity to the crown. This minute was communicated to 
Palmerston, who did not resign upon it. These various 
circumstances, and many more, had given rise to distrust 
and uneasiness in the cabinet, and these feelings reached 
their climax when Palmerston, on the occurrence of the 
coup d'état by which Louis Napoleon made himself master 
of France, expressed to the French ambassador in London, 
without the concurrence of his colleagues, his personal 
approval of that act of lawless violence. Upon this, Lord 
John Russell advised his dismissal from office (Deeember 


| and he returned to the foreign office no more. 
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1851). Palmerston speedily avenged himself by turning 
out the Government ona Militia Bill; but, although he 
survived for many years, and twice filled the highest oftice 
in the state, his career as foreign minister ended for ever, 

Indeed he 
assured Lord Aberdeen, in 1853, that he did not wish to 
resume the seals of that department. Notwithstanding 
the zeal and ability whieh he had invariably displayed as 
foreign minister, it had long been felt by his colleagues 
that his eager and frequent interference in the affairs 
of foreign countries, his imperious temper, the extreme 
acerbity of his language abroad, of which there are ample 
proofs in his published correspondence, and the evasions 
and artifices he employed to carry his points at home 
rendered him a dangerous representative of the foreign 
interests of the eountry. He accused every foreign states- 
man who differed from him of “bully and swagger”; 
foreign statesmen in more polite language imputed the 
same defects to him. The lesson of his dismissal frorn 
office was not altogether lost upon him ; and, although his 
great reputation was chiefly earned as a foreign minister, 
it may be said that the last ten years of his life, in which 
he filled other offices, were not the least useful or dignified 
portion of his career. 

Upon the formation of the cabinet of 1852, which wa« 
composed by the junction of the surviving followers of Sir 
Robert Peel with the Whigs, under the earl of Aberdeen, 
Lord Palmerston aecepted with the best possible grace the 
oftice of seeretary of state for the Home Office. He 
speedily overcame the slight hesitation or reluetance he 
had expressed when the offer was first made to him, on the 
ground that the views of Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Clarendon on foreign affairs had differed widely from his 
own; nor was he ever chargeable with the slightest attempt 
to undermine that Government. At one moment he 
withdrew from it, because Lord John Russell persisted in 
presenting a projeet of reform, which appeared to him 
entirely out of season; and he advocated, with reason, 
measures of greater energy on the approach of war, which 
might possibly, if they had been adopted, have averted 
the contest with Russia. As the difficulties of the 
Crimean campaign increased, it was not Lord Palmerston 
but Lord John Russell who broke up the Government by 
refusing to meet Roebuck’s motion of inquiry. Palmerston 
remained faithful and loyal to his colleagues in the hour of 
danger. Upon the resignation of Lord Aberdeen and the 
duke of Newcastle, the general sentiment of the House 
of Commons and the country called Palmerston to the 
head of affairs, and he entered, on the 5th of February 
1855, upon the high office which he retained, with one short 
interval, to the day of his death. Palmerston was in the 
seventy-first year of his life when he became prime minister 
of England. 

A series of fortunate events followed his accession to 
power. In March 1855 the death of the emperor Nicholas 
removed his chief antagonist. In September Sebastopol 
was taken. The administration of the British army was 
reformed by a consolidation of offices. In the following 
spring peace was signed in Paris. Never since Pitt had a 
minister enjoyed a greater share of popularity and power, 
and, unlike Pitt, Palmerston had the prestige of victory iu 
war. He was assailed in parliament by the cloquence of 
Gladstone, the sarcasms of Disraeli, and the animosity of 
the Manchester Radicals, but the country was with him. 
The Liberals applauded his spirit and his sympathy with 
the cause of liberty abroad; the Conservatives knew that 
he would never lend himself to rash reforms and democratic 
agitation at home. Defeated by a hostile combination of 
parties in the House of Commons on the question of the 
Chinese War in 1857, he dissolved the parliament and 
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appealed to the nation. The result was the utter defeat 
of the extreme Radical party, and the return of a more 
compact Liberal majority. The great events of the suc- 
ceeding years, the Indian revolt and the invasion of Italy 
by Napoleon IIL, belong rather to the general history of 
the times than to the life of Palmerston; but it was 
fortunate that a strong and able Government was at the 
head of affairs. Lord Derby's second administration of 
1858 lasted but a single year, Palmerston having casually 
been defeated on a measure for removing conspiracies to 
murder abroad from the class of misdemeanour to that of 
felony, which was introduced in consequence of Orsini's 
attempt on the life of the emperor of the French. But 
in June 1859 Palmerston returned to power, and it was on 
this occasion that he proposed to Cobden, one of his most 
constant opponents, to take office; and, on the refusal of 
that gentleman, Milner Gibson was appointed to the Doard 
of Trade, although he had been the prime mover of 
the defeat of the Government on the Conspiracy Bill. 
Palmerston had learnt by experience that it was wiser to 
conciliate an opponent than to attempt to crush him, and 
that the imperious tone he had sometimes adopted in the 
House of Commons, and his supposed obsequiousness to 
the emperor of the French, were the causes of the tem- 
porary reverse he had sustained. Although Palmerston 
approved the objects of the French invasion of Italy, in 
so far as they went to establish Italian independence, the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice to France was an incident 
which revived his old suspicions of the good faith of the 
French emperor. A proposal was made to him to cede to 
Switzerland a small portion of territory covering the 
canton of Geneva, but he rejected the offer, saying, “ We 
shall shame them out of it"; in this he was mistaken, and 
his remonstranees found no support in Europe. About 
this time he expressed to the duke of Somerset his convic- 
tion that Napoleon IIT. “had at the bottom of his heart a 
deep and unextinguishable desire to humble and punish 
England," and that war with France was a contingency to 
be provided against. The unprotected condition of the 
principal British fortresses and arsenals had long attracted 
his attention, and he sueceeded in inducing the House 
of Commons to vote nine millions for the fortification of 
those important points. 

In 1856 the projects for eutting a navigable canal 
through the Isthmus of Suez was brought forward by M. 
de Lesseps, and resisted by Palmerston with all the weight 
he could bring to bear against it. He did not foresee the 
advantages to be derived by British commerce from this 
great work, and he was strongly opposed to the establish- 
ment of a powerful French company on the soil of Egypt. 
The concession of land to the company was reduced by 
his intervention, but in other respects the work proceeded 
and was accomplished. It may here be mentioned, as a 
remarkable instanee of his foresight, that Palmerston told 
Lord Malmesbury, on his aecession to the Foreign Office 
in 1858, that the chief reason of his opposition to the 
canal was this :—he believed that, 1f the canal was made 
and proved successful, Great Britain, as the first mereantile 
state, and that most closely connected with the East, would 
be the power most interested in it; that this country 
would therefore be drawn irresistibly into a more direct 


because England has already enough upon her hands, and 
because our intervention might lead to a rupture with 
Franee. He therefore preferred that no such line of com- 
munication should be opened. — Recent events have shown 
that there was much to be said for this remarkable forecast, 
and that the mereantile advantages of the canal are to 
some extent counterbalanced by the political difficulties to 
which it may give rixe. 
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Upon the outbreak of the American civil war in 1861, 
Lord Palmerston acknowledged that it was the duty of 
the British Government to stand aloof from the fray, but 
his own opinion led him rather to desire than to avert the 
rupture of the Union, which might have been the result 
of a refusal on the part of England and France to recog- 
nize a blockade of the Southern ports, which was 
notoriously imperfect, and extremely prejudicial to the 
interests of Europe. The cabinet was not of this opinion, 
and, although the belligerent rights of the South were 
promptly recognized, the neutrality of the Government 
was strictly observed. When, however, the Southern 
envoys were taken by force from the “Trent,” a British 
packet, Palmerston did not hesitate a moment to exact a 
full and complete reparation for this gross infraction of 
international law, which President Lincoln was wise enough 
to make. But the attitude and language of some members 
of the British Government at that crisis, and the active 
operations of Southern cruisers, some of which had been 
fitted out by private firms in British ports, aroused a 
feeling of resentment amongst the American people which 
it took many years to effacc, and which was at last 
removed by an award extremely onerous to England. 
The last transaction in which Palmerston engaged arose 
out of the attack by the Germanic confederation, and its 
leading states Austria and Prussia, on the kingdom of 
Denmark and the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. There 
was but one feeling in the British public and the nation as 
to the dishonest character of that unprovoked aggression, 
and it was foreseen that Austria would ere long have 
reason to repent her share in it. Palmerston endeavoured 
to induce France and Russia to coneur with England in 
maintaining the treaty of London, which had guaranteed 
the integrity of the Danish dominions. But those powers, 
for reasons of their own, stood aloof, and the conference 
held in London in 1864 was without effect. A proposal 
to send the British fleet into the Baltic was overruled, and 
the result was that Denmark was left to her own resources 
against her formidable opponents. It may be interesting 
to quote, as a specimen of Lord Palmerston’s clear and 
vigorous style and insight, one of the last letters he ever 
wrote, for, though it relates to the affair of Sehleswig- 
Holstein, it embraces at a glance the politics of the world. 

* September 13, 1865. 

“My Dear Rvussenr,—-It was dishonest and unjust to deprive 
Denmark of Sleswiek and Holstein. It is another question how 
those two duchies, when separated from Denmark, can be disposed 
of best for the interest of Europe. 1 should say that, with that 
view, it is better that they should go to inerease the power of 
Prussia than that they should form another little state to be added 
to the cluster of small bodies politic which enenmber Germany, and 
render it of less force than it ought to be in the general balance of 
power in the world. Prussia is too weak as she now is ever to be 
honest or independent in her action; and, with a view to the 
future, it is desirable that Germany, in the aggregate, should be 
strong, in order to control those two ambitious and aggressive 
powers, France and Russia, that press upon her westand east. As to 
France, we know how restless and aggressive she is, and how ready 
to break loose for Belgium, for the Rhine, for anything she would 
he likely to get without too great an exertion. As to Russia, she. 
will, in due time, become a power ahnost as great as the old Roman 
empire. She can become mistress of all Asia, except British 
India, whenever she chooses to take it; and, when enlightened 


| arrangements shall have made her revenue proportioned to her 


territory, and railways shall have abridged distanees, her command 
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interference in Egypt, which it was desirable to avoid, | of men will become enormous, her pecuniary means gigantic, aul 


her power of transporting armies over great distances most formid- 
able. Germany ought to be strong in order to resist Russian 
aggression, and a strong Prussia is essential to German strength. 
Therefore, though I heartily condemn the whole of the proceedings 
of Austria and Prussia about the duchies, I own that I should 
rather see them incorporated with Prussia than converted into an 
additional asteroid in the system of Europe. Yours sincerely, 
PALMERSTON.” 
In little more than a month from the date of this 


letter, on the 18th October I865, he expired at Brocket 
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Hall, after a short illness, in the eighty-first year of his 
age. His remains were laid in Westminster Abbey. 

Although there was much in the official life of Lord 
Palmerston which inspired distrust and alarm to men of a 
less ardent and contentious temperament, it is certain 
that his ambition was not selfish but patriotic, that he 
had a lofty conception of the strength and the duties of 
England, that he was the irreconcilable enemy of slavery, 
injustice, and oppression, and that he laboured with 
inexhaustible energy for the dignity and security of the 
empire, In private life his gaiety, his buoyancy, his 
high-breeding, made even his political opponents forget 
their differenees ; and even the warmest altercations on 
public affairs were merged in his large hospitality and 
cordial social relations. In this respect he was aided with 
consummate ability by 
Palmerston, the widow of Earl Cowper, whom he married 
at the close of 1839. She devoted herself with enthusiasm 
to all her husband’s interests and pursuits, and she made 
his house the most attractive centre of society in London, 
if not in Europe. 

A Life of Lord Palmerston, by the late Lord Dalling, was pub- 


selections from the minister's autobiographical diaries and private 
correspondence, The work, however, ends at the year 1840, when 
more than half his ministerial career remained untold. This bio- 
graphy was resume] an] continued by Mr Evelyn Ashley in 1876, 
after the death of Lord Dalliug; but the whole period from 1816 
to 1865 is compressed into two volumes, anl no doubt materials are 
iu existence, though still unpublished, which will eventually supply 
a fuller account of the important part plaved by this eminent 
statesman for sixty years in the attairs of the British empire and of 
Europe. 

PALM SUNDAY (Dominica in Palmis), the Sunday 
immediately before Easter (see Horv WEEK), in the 
Roman Catholic communion is characterized by a striking 
ceremonial which takes place in church at the beginning 
of the high mass of the day. Branches of palms and 
olives or other trees having previously been laid in sufli- 
cient quantity in front of the high altar, the anthem 
Hosanna is sung by the choir, the collect is said by the 
celebrant, and lessons from Exodus xv. and xvi. and Matt. 
xxl are sung by the subdeacon and deacon respectively. 
The branches of palm and olive (held to symbolize 
“victory over the prince of death ” and “the coming of a 
spiritual unction") are then blessed with prayer and 
aspersion, whereupon the prineipal person of the clergy 
present approaches the altar, and gives a palm to the 
celebrant, who afterwards gives one to him, then to the 
rest of the clergy in the order of their rank, and finally to 
the laity, who reeeive kneeling. During the distribution 
appropriate antiphons are sung, and when it is over a 
procession begins for which there is another series of 
antiphons. At the return of the procession two or four 
singers go into the church, and, shutting the door, with 
their faces towards the procession, sing two lines of the 
hymn “Gloria, laus, et honor,” which are repeated by the 
celebrant and others outside; this continues till the end 
of the hymn. The subdeacon next knocks at the door 
with the end of the cross he carries; the door is opened, 
and the processien re-enters the church. Then féllows 
mass, when all hold the palms in their hands during the 
singing of the Passion and the Gospel. "There is evidence 
that the feast of palms (Batwy éoprý) was observed, in the 
Fast at least, as early as the 5th century, but the earliest 
mention of a proeession similar to that which now takes 
plaee on Palm Sunday both in the Greek and in the Latin 
communion occurs in an Ordo Oficii probably not earlier 
than the 10th century. 

PALMYRA is the Greek and Latin name of a famous 
city of the East, now sunk to a mere hamlet, but still an 
objeet of interest for its wonderful ruins, which its 
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Semitic inhabitants and neighbours called Tadmor. The 
latter name, which is found in the Bible (2 Chron. viii. 5), 
and is written 5345 and 1292 in Palmyrene inseriptions, 
has survived to the present day, and is now locally pro- 
nouneed Tüdmir or Tidmir. The site of Palmyra? is an oasis 
in the desert that separates Syria from ‘Irak, about 50 hours’ 
ride or 150 miles north-east from Damaseus, 32 hours from 
Emesa, and five days’ camel journey from the Euphrates.? 
The hills which fringe the oasis mark the northern limit of 
the Hammad, the springless and stony central region of 
the great Syrian desert. The direct route between the 
Phoenician ports and the cities of ‘Irak and the Persian 
Gulf would be from Damaseus eastward through the 
Hammad, but this region is so inhospitable that for at 
least two thousand years caravans have preferred to make 
a detour to the north and pass through the oasis of 
Tadmor. At this point also the great line between the 
Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean is interseeted by other 
routes conneeting Palmyra with northern Syria on the one 
hand and with Bostra, Petra, and central Arabia on the other 
—routes now deserted or little traversed, but which in 


| ancient times were of very considerable consequence, 
lished in three volumes in 1870, which owes its chief merit to the | 
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especially in connexion with the overland incense trade. 
The oasis was thus naturally marked out as a trading post 
of some importance, but the commanding position which 
Palmyra held in the 2d and 3d centuries of our era was due 
to special causes. The rise and fall of Palmyra form one of 
the most interesting chapters in ancient history, and must 
be studied not only from aneient writers but from the 
numerous inseriptions that have been collected from the 
ruins of the city and the tombs that surround it. 

The oldest notice of Palmyra is in 2 Chron. viii. 5, when 
Tadmor in the wilderness is said to have been built by 
Solomon. But the source of this statement is 1 Kings ix. 
18, and here the name is TMR, which cannot be read 
Tadmor, and from the context—in which Judan towns 
are spoken of—is almost certainly the Tamar of Ezek. 
xlvi. 19, xlviu. 28. Jt is indeed extremely improbable 
that Salomon, whose poliey was to enrich Judah by 
developing the Red Sea traffic, and so carrying the trade 
of the East to the Mediterranean ports through his own 
country, would have eneouraged the rival route by Tadmor, 
whieh lies quite outside the Israelite settlements, and 
passes through districts over whieh Solomon was unable to 
maintain even the recognition of suzerainty which David 
had extorted by his Syrian wars. After the time of 
Solomon the Red Sea trade was interrupted, and an over- 
land caravan trade from Phoonicia to Yemen and the 
Persian Gulf took its place. But neither on the cuneiform 
inseriptions nor in the Old Testament writings prior to 
Chronieles, not even in Ezekiel's aecount of the trading 
connexions of Tyre, is there any mention of Tadmor; up 
to the 6th century B.c. the caravans seem to have been 
organized by merchants of southern or central Arabia, and 
they probably reached Damascus by way of Dima (Jauf 
Beni ' Amir) and the W. Sirhán, without coming near the 
oasis of Palmyra (see especially Isa. xxi. 1l sy.; Ezek. 
xxvii) On the other hand Tadmor cannot have been a 
new place when the Biblical Chronicler ascribed its 
foundation to Solomon, and thus we shall hardly be wrong 
in connecting its origin with the gradual forward move- 
ment of the nomadie Arabs which followed on the over- 
throw of the ancient nationalities of Syria by the Chaldean 
empire. Arabian tribes then took possession of the partly 
cultivated lands east of Canaan, and, as has been explained 
in the article NABAT.EANS, became masters of the Eastern 


1 According to the Duc de Luynes, the great temple is in 34° 32' 
30" N. lat. and 35? 54' 35" E. long. 

? Pliny (viii. 89) gives the distanees as 176 Roman miles froin 
Damasens and 337 from Seleucia. 
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trade, gradually acquired settled habits, and learned 
civilization and the use of writing from the Aramæans, 
whose language was in eurrent official and commercial use 
in the Persian empire west of the Euphrates. The 
Nabatæans of Petra naturally appear in Western literature 
before the remote Palmyrenes, who are not even mentioned 
by Strabo. But we learn from Appian (Bell. Civ., v. 9) 
that in 42-41 r.c. the city was rich enough to exeite the 
eupidity of Mark Antony, and that the population was 
still small and mobile enough to evade that cupidity by 
timely flight. The series of Semitie inseriptions of 
Palmyra begins a few years later. The oldest (De Vogüé, 
30) bears the date 304 of the Seleucid era (9 B.c.), and 
was placed upon one of the characteristic tower-shaped 
tombs which overlooked the eity from the surrounding hill- 
sides. The dialect and the writing (a form of the 
“square” character) are western Aramaic; the cra, as we 
have just seen, is Greek,! the ealendar Macedonian ; and 
these influenees, to which that of Rome was soon added, 
were the determining factors in Palmyrene civilization. 
The proper names and the names of deities are also partly 
Syriae, but in part they are unmistakably Arabie. The 
Arabie element appears in the names of members of the 
chief families, and these retain some distinctive grammati- 
eal forms which suggest that, though Aramaic was the 
written language, Arabic may have not been quite obsolete 
in common life. That the town was originally an Arabic 
settlement is further rendered probable by the use of a 
purely Arabie term (mna “fahdh”) for the septs into 
which the townsmen were divided. And thus we can best 
explain how, when the oasis was oceupied by a settlement 
of Arabs, it gradually rose from a mere halting-place for 
caravans to a city of the first rank. The true Arab despises 
agriculture ; but the pursuit of eommeree, the organization 
and conduct of trading caravans, is an honourable business 
which gives full seope to all the personal qualities which 
the Bedouin values, and cannot be successfully conducted 
without widespread eonnexions of blood and hospitality 
between the merchant and the leading sheikhs on the 
caravan route. An Arabian merchant city is thus neces- 
sarily aristocratic, and its chiefs ean hardly be other than 
pure Arabs of good blood. The position of Palmyra in 
this respect may be best illustrated by the analogy of 
Mecea. In both cities the aristocracy was eommereial, 
and the ruling motive of all poliey lay in the maintenanee 
of the caravan trade, which involved a constant exercise of 
taet and personal influence, since a blood feud or petty 
tribal war might close the trade routes at any moment. 
To keep the interests of commerce free from these embar- 
rassments, it was further indispensable to place them 
under the sanctions of religion, and, though we cannot 
prove that this policy was carried out at Palmyra with the 
same consistency and suecess as at Mecea, we ean trace 
significant analogies which point in this direction. Mecca 
became the religious centre of Arabia in virtue of the 
cosmopolitan worship of the Ka‘ba, in which all tribes 
could join without surrendering their own loeal gods. So 
at Palinyra, side by side with the worship of minor deities, 
we find a central eultus of Baal (Bel or Malachbel) 
identified with “the most holy sun." To him belonged 
the great temple in the south-east of the eity with its 
vast fortress-like courtyard 256 yards square, lined with 
colonnades in the style of Herod’s temple; and' the 
presidence of the banquets of his priests, an office coveted 
by the first citizens of Palmyra (W., 2606, a), may be 
compared with the Meecan rifdda, or right of entertaining 


! The ol lest Greek inscription (bilingual) is of 10 a.p., for a statue 
erected jointly by the Palmyrenes and the Greeks of Selencia, Jour. 
AS SEM 8, i 213. 
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the pilgrims.? And, just as in Mecca the central worship 
ultimately beeame the worship of the supreme and namc- 
less god (Alláh), so in Palmyra a large proportion of the 
numerous votive altars are simply dedicated to “ the good 
and mereiful one, blessed be his name for ever.” In 
Palmyra as at Mecea the name Rahmén, (merciful) may be 
duc to the influence of the Jewish colony, which settled in 
the town after the destruction of Jerusalem; but the 
tendency to à universal religion, of which the dropping of 
the local proper name of God is so decided a mark, and 
which nevertheless is accompanied by no such rejection of 
polytheism as made Jehovah and Elohim synonymous in 
the religion of the Hebrew prophets, appears too early to 
be due to Jewish teaching (Mordtinann, 1), and seems as 
at Mecca to be rather connected with the cosmopolitanism 
of a merchant city. A secondary parallelism with Mecca 
is found in the sacred fountain of Ephka. Its tepid and 
sulphureous waters perhaps aequired their reputation from 
their medicinal use to cure the rheumatism which has 
always prevailed in Palmyra.? This spring, like Zemzem 
at Mecea, had a guardian, appointed by the “ moon-lord ” 
Yarhiból (W., 2571, e; De V., 30), whose oracle is alluded 
to in another inscription, and who may therefore be com- 
pared with the Mecean Hobal. 

The wars between Rome and Parthia favoured the 
growth of Palmyra, whieh astutely used its secluded posi- 
tion midway between the two powers, and by a trimming 
policy secured a great measure of practical independence 
and continuous commercial relations with both (Appian, 
ut sup.; Pliny, v. 89). These wars, too, must have given it 
a share in the trade with north Syria, which in more peace- 
ful times would not have chosen the desert route. To 
some extent, however, the oasis soon eame under Roman 
control, for decrees regulating the eustom-dues were issued 
for it by Germanieus and Corbulo. The splendid period 
of Palmyra, to which the greater part of the inscribed 
monuments belong, began with the overthrow of the 
Nabatean kingdom of Petra (105 a.p.), which left it 
without a commercial rival. Hadrian took Palmyra into 
his special favour, and gave it on the occasion of his visit 
to the town (circa 130 A.D.) the name of Adrianopolis.* 
Under the same emperor (8th April 137) the eustoms and 
dues of Palmyra were regulated by a law which has recently 
been eopied from the stone on which it was engraved, and 
gives the fullest pieture of the life and commerce of the 
city. At this time the supreme legislative authority lay 
in the hands of a senate (BovAy), with a president, a scribe, 
two archons, and a fiscal council of ten. At a later date, 
probably under Septimius Severus or Caracalla, Palmyra 
received the jus italicum and beeame a Roman colony,’ 
and according to usage the legislative power came into the 
hands of the senate and people under the administration 
of officers called strategi. The Romans had soon other 


* The sacrifices were partly maintained by endowments given by 
rich citizens (De V., 3; W. 2588). The dates of the inscriptions show 
that much the commonest time for the erection of honorific statues— 
often in a connexion partly religious —was in spring (Adar, or more 
often Nisan), and this seems to point to a great spring festival, corre- 
sponding to the Arabie sanctity of Rajab. Palmyra had an important 
trade with the Bedouins in skins and grease (fiscal inser., xvi. sq., 
xxx.); the herds of the desert are in condition for slaughter in spring. 
and this also points to a spring feast and fair. A trace of the hospi- 
tality so necessary to keep the Bedouins in humour may perhaps be 
found in De V., 16; W., 2585. 

3 See Mordtmann, 18, and his notes; the oasis lies 1300 feet above 
the sea, is constantly swept by cutting winds, and is liable to sudden 
and extreme variations of temperature. ; 

3 See Uranius, apud Steph. Byz., now confirmed by the great fiscal 
inscription. 

5 See Ulpian, Dig., l. 15, 1, and Waddington, p. 596. Palmyrenes 
who became Roman citizens took Roman names in addition to their 
native ones, and these in almost every case are either Septimius or 
Julius Aurelius. 
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than commercial reasons to favour Palmyra, which became 
an important military post, and turned its commercial 
organization to good account in aiding the movements of 
the legions marching against the Persians (De V., 15). It 
was the Persian wars that raised Palmyra to brief political 
importance, and made it for a few years the mistress of 
the Roman East; but before we pass to this last epoch of 
its greatness we must attempt to describe the aspect and 
life of the city during the century and a half of its chicf 
commercial prosperity. 

The chief luxuries of the ancient world—silks, jewels, 
pearls, perfumes, and the like—were drawn from India, 
China, and southern Arabia; and Pliny computes the 
yearly import of these wares into Rome at not less than 
three quarters of a million of English money. The trade 
followed two routes, one by the Red Sea, Egypt, and 
Alexandria, the other from the Persian Gulf through the 
Syro-Arabian desert. The latter, after the fall of Petra, 
was in the hands of the Palmyrene merchants. West of 
Palmyra there were Roman roads, and the bales could be 
conveyed in waggons, but cast of the oasis there was no road, 
and the caravans of Palmyra traversed the desert either to 
Vologesias (near the ancient Babylon and the later Cufa), 
where water carriage was available, or to Forath on the 
Pasitigris and Charax at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
The trade was enormously profitable not only to the 
merchants but to the town, which levied a rigorous duty 
on all exports and imports, and even farmed out the water 
of the two wells; but the dangers of the desert and the 
risks of Parthian or Persian hostility were also formidable, 
and successfully to plan or conduct a great caravan was a 
distinguished service to the state, often recognized by 
public monuments erected by the “senate and people," or 
by the merchants of the caravan. These monuments, 
which form a conspicuous feature in Palmyrene architec- 
ture, took the form of statues placed on pedestals project- 
ing from the upper part of the long rows of pillars which 
lined the chief streets; for every great merchant was eager 
to see his name handed down to posterity by an enduring 
memorial, and to add to the colonnades a series of pillars 
“with all their ornaments, with their brazen capitals (1) 
and painted ceilings," was the received way of honouring 
others or winning honour for oneself. 'lhus arose, 
besides minor streets, the great central avenue which, 
starting from a triumphal arch near the great Temple of 
the Sun, formed the main axis of the city from south-east 
to north-west for a length of 1240 yards, and at one time 
consisted of not less than 750 columns of rosy-white lime- 
stone each 55 feet high. We must suppose that this and 
the other pillared streets were shaded from the fierce heat 
of the sun like a modern bazaar; and in some parts the 
pillars seem to have served to support a raised footway, 
from which loungers could look down at their ease on the 
ercaking waggons piled with bales of silk or purple wool or 
heavy with Grecian bronzes designed to adorn some Eastern 
palace, the long strings of asses laden with skins or 
alabastra of precious unguents, the swinging camels 
charged with olive oil from Palestine or with grease and 
hides from the Arabian deserts, and the motley crew of 
divers nationalities which crowded the street beneath—the 
slave merchant with his human wares from Egypt or Asia 
Minor, the Roman legionary and the half-naked Saracen, 
the Jewish, Persian, and Armenian merchants, the street 
hawkers of old clothes, the petty hucksters at the corners 
offering roasted pine cones, salt fish, and other cheap 
dainties, the tawdry slave-girls, whose shameful trade went 
to swell the coffers of the state, the noisy salt auction, 
presided over by an officer of the customs. The produc- 
tion of “pure salt” from the deposits of the desert was 
apparently one of the chief local industries, and another 
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which could not be lacking on the confines of Arabia was the 
manufacture of leather. We read too, on the inscriptions, 
of a guild of workers in gold and silver; but Palmyra was 
not a great industrial town, and the exacting fiseal system, 
which reached the most essential industries, and drew pro- 
fit from the barest necessaries of life, must have weighed 
heavily on the artizan classes. Though all quarters of the 
town still show traces of splendid buildings, wealth was 
probably confined to a comparatively small number of 
great families, and we must picture Palmyra in its best 
days as displaying a truly Oriental compound of magnifi- 
cence and squalor, where the mud or straw-built huts of 
the poor stood hard by the palaces of the merchant 
princes. 

The life of the mass of the population was the unchang- 
ing life of the Eastern poor; the great families too 
remained essentially Oriental under the varnish of their 
Greek culture and Roman citizenship. The life of a pro- 
minent townsman included an active share in the organ- 
ization and even the personal conduct of caravans, the 
discharge of civic offices, perhaps the superintendence of 
the market and the victualling of a Roman expedition. 
The capable discharge of these functions, which sometimes 
involved considerable pecuniary sacrifices, ensured public 
esteem, laudatory inscriptions, and statues, and to these 
honours the head of a great house was careful to add the 
glory of a splendid family tomb, consecrated as the “ long 
home ”(x»Sy n3—the same phrase as in Eccles. xii. 5) of 
himself, his sons, and his sons’ sons “for ever." These 
tombs, which lie outside the city, are perhaps the most 
interesting monuments of Palmyra. Some are lofty square 
towers, with as many as five sepulchral chambers occupy- 
ing successive stories, and overlooking the town and its 
approaches—a feature characteristically Arabie—from the 
slopes of the surrounding hills. Others are house-like 
buildings of one story, a richly decorated portico opening 
into a hall whose walls are adorned with the names and 
sculptured portraits of the dead. The scale of these 
monuments corresponds to the wide conception of an 
Eastern family, from which dependants and slaves were not 
excluded ; and on one inscription, in striking contrast with 
Western usage, a slave is named with the sons of the 
house (De V., 33, a). The tombs are the only buildings of 
Palmyra that have any architectural individuality ; the 
style of all the ruins is late classic, highly ornate, but 
without refinement. 

The frequent Eastern expeditions of Rome in the 3d 
century brought Palmyra into close connexion with several 
emperors and opened a new career of ambition to her 
citizens in the Roman honours that rewarded services to 
the imperial armics. One house which was thus distin- 
guished was to play no small part in the world’s history. 
Its members, as we learn from the inscriptions, prefixed to 
their Semitic names the Roman gentilicium of Septimius, 
which shows that they reccived the citizenship under 
Septimius Severus, presumably on the occasion of his 
Parthian expedition. In the next generation Septimius 
Od:enathus! (Odhainat), son of Hairan, son of Wahballath, 
son of Nassor, had attained the rank of a Roman senator, 
conferred no doubt when Alexander Severus visited 
Palmyra (comp. De V., 15). The East was then stirred 
by the progress of the new Sásánian empire, and the 
Palmyrene aristocracy, in spite of its Roman honours, had 
probably never cordially fallen in with the changes which 
had made Palmyra a colony and a military station. Indeed 
the Romanizing process had only changed the surface life 
of the place; it lay in the nature of things that the 


1 -*OSailvados, not OS¢vabos, is the form of the name on the inscrip- 
tious, 
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greatest merchant prince, with the openest hand, and the 
widest circle of connexions along the trade routes, was the 
real head of the community, and could do what he pleased 
with boule and demos except when a Roman commander 
interfered. Odænathus appears to have been the head of 
a party which secretly meditated revolt, but the outbreak 
was prevented by a Roman officer Rufinus, who procured 
his assassination.! He left two sons; the elder named 
Hairan appears in an inscription of 251 A.D. as “ head- 
man” (w3, éSapxos) of the Palmyrenes, but it was the 
younger brother Odzenathus who sought revenge for his 
father's death and inherited his ambition. In him the 
old Bedouin blood reasserted itself; an Esau among the 
Jacobs of Tadmor, he spent his youth in the mountains 
and deserts, where the hardships of the chase prepared 
him for the fatigues of war, and where no doubt he 
acquired the absolute influence over the nomad tribes 
which was one of the chief secrets of his future success. 
In 258, the year of Valerian's ill-fated march against 
Sapor, Odenathus is called Aypatikos or consular, the 
highest honorary title of the empire, in an inscription 
erected to him by the gold and silver smiths of Palmyra. 
The title no doubt had just been conferred by the emperor 
on his way eastward, and the munificent patron of the 
guild of workers iif precious metals had, we may judge, 
liberally scattered their wares among the wives and 
daughters of the Bedouin sheikhs. He meant to have a 
strength and party of his own, whatever the issue of the 
war. If we may trust the circumstantial account of Petrus 
Patricius, the captivity of Valerian and the victorious 
advance of Sapor induced Odienathus to send gifts and 
letters to Sapor, and it was only when these were rejected 
that he threw himself heart and soul into the Roman 
cause. Sapor was offended that Odienathus did not 
appear before him in person; the Palmyrene chief in fact 
did not mean to be the mere subject either of Persian or 
Roman, though he was ready to follow whichever power 
would leave him practically sovereign at the price of 
occasional acts of homage. Rome in her day of disaster 
could not afford to be so proud as the Persian ; the weak 
Gallienus was the very suzerain whom Od:enathus desired ; 
and, joining his own considerable forces with the shattered 
fragments of the Roman armies, the Palmyrene commenced 
a successful war with Persia, in which he amply revenged 
himself on the arrogance of Sapor, and not only saved the 
Roman East but reduced Nisibis, twice laid siege to 
Ctesiphon itself, and furnished Gallienus with the captives 
and trophies for the empty pomp of a triumph. From the 
confused mass of undigested and contradictory anecdotes 
which form all the history we possess of this period it is 
impossible to extract a satisfactory picture of the career of 
Odenathus; but we can see that he steadily aimed at 
concentrating in his own person the whole sovereignty of 
Syria and the neighbouring lands, and as the organization 
of the empire had entirely broken down, aud almost every 
Roman general who had a substantial force at his com- 
mand sooner or later advanced a claim to the purple, the 
Palmyrene prince, always acting in the name of Gallienus, 
gradually disembarrassed himself of every rival repre- 
sentative of Western authority throughout the greater 
part of Roman Asia. In the year 264 he was officially 
named supreme commander in the Fast,? and, though to 


! See the anonymous continuator of Dio (Fr. Mist. Gr., iv. 195). 
The elder Odznathus is also alluded to in Pollio's life of Cyriades, 
from whieh one may infer that he plotted with a Persian party in 
Syria. 

? This date is given by Pollio (Gallienus, c. 10) and is confirmed by 
other notices. The order of events is very obscure, and Pollio is self- 
eontradictory in several places. But the two events which he dates 
hy consulates, and which therefore are probably most trustworthy, are 
the imperium of Odienathus in 264 and the rejoicings in Rome over his 
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the Romans he was a subject of the empire, among his 
own people he was an independent sovereign, supreme 
over all the lands from Armenia to Arabia, and able to 
count on the assistance of both these nations. Odenathus 
himself seems to have been engaged in almost constant 
warfare in the east and north against the Persians and 
perhaps the Scythians, but in his absence the reins of 
government were firmly held by his wife Zenobia, the 
most famous heroine of antiquity, to whom indeed 
Aurelian, in a letter preserved by Trebellius Pollio, 
ascribes the chief merit of all her husband’s success. 
Septimia Zenobia was by birth a Palmyrene; her native 
name was Bath Zabbai (De V., 29) ;? and Pollio’s descrip- 
tion of her dark beauty, black flashing eyes, and pearly 
teeth, together with her unusual physical endurance and 
the frank commanding manners which secured her anthor- 
ity in the camp and the desert, point emphatically to an 
Arabic rather than a Syrian descent. To the union of 
firmness and clemency, which is the most necessary quality 
of an Eastern sovereign, Zenobia added the rarer gifts of 
economy and organization, and an unusual range of 
intellectual culture. She spoke Coptic as well as Syriac, 
knew something of Latin, and had learned Greek from 
the famous Longinus, who remained at her court to the 
last, and paid the penalty of his life for his share in her 
counsels. She was also a diligent student of Eastern and 
Western history, and the statement that she enjoined her 
sons to speak Latin so that they had difficulty in using 
Greek implies a consistent and early adoption of the policy 
which made the success of Odenathus, and, taken in con- 
nexion with Aurelian's testimony, in a letter preserved by 
Pollio, that she had the chief merit of her husband’s 
exploits, seems to justify the conclusion that it was her 
educated political insight that created the fortunes of the 
short-lived dynasty. In the zenith of his fame Odzenathus 
was cut off by assassination along with his eldest son 
Herod, and it is generally assumed that the murder took 
place under Gallienus. The authority for this view is 
Pollio, who says that on receiving the news Gallienus sent 
an army against the Persians, which was destroyed to a 


Persian victories in 265 (reading consulatu for consulta in Gall. c. 12 
with Klein in Rhein. Mus. 1880, p. 49 sq.). With this agrees Jerome» 
date of 265 for the campaign against Sapor; and it is also possible to 
make out from the series of Palmyrene inseriptions referring to a certain 
Septimius Worod that in 263-264 the military organization of Palmyra 
ceased to be Roman, On the other hand up to 262-263 Syria was 
held by Macrianus and his son Quietus. Odænathus took Emesa and 
destroyed Quietus probably in 263. Up to this time his sphere of 
action was limited by the desert, but the overthrow of Quietus left him 
the only real power between Rome and Persia. "There is really no evi- 
dence that he was at war with Sapor before 265, and before 263 he was 
hardly in a position to send an embassy to him. — It is most likely that 
his final decision in favour of Rome was not made till the fall of Emesa. 
Pollio is certainly wrong in saying that in 265 Odenathns was named 
Augustus. IIe seems to have been misled by a medal in which the 
Augustus represented dragging Persians captive was really Gallienus, 
whom we know to have triumphed for Od:enathus's victories. But 
after his Persian successes Odzenathus strengthened his position, as we 
learn from coins, by having his son associated in his imperium. The 
first year of Wahballath is 266-267, when his father, as will be 
presently shown, was still alive. The title of “king” was perhaps not 
conferred on Wahballath till the reign of Aurelian (Sallet, Nion. 
Zeit., 1870). 

3 The original reading of De Vogiié and Waddington, Bath Zebina, 
is now known to be incorreet, Zabbai is a genuine Palmyrene name, 
borne also at this period by Septimius Zabbai, the general of the forces 
of the city. 

4+ We need not attach any weight to the fact that Zenobia, when she 
was mistress of Egypt, boasted of descent from Cleopatra and the 
Ptolemies, Athanasius, in speaking of the support she gave to Paul 
of Samosata, calls her a Jewess; this is certainly false, for her coins 
bear pagan symbols, Athanasius probably drew a hasty eonclusion, 
not so much from her sympathy with the Monarchian Paul as from 
her patronage of the Jews iu Alexandria, for which the evidence of an 
inscription from a synagogue still exists (see Mommsen in Zcitsch. J. 
Nuanisinatik, v. 229 sq., 1873). 
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man by Zenobia—a statement quite incredible, since we 
know from coins of her son Wahballath or Athenodorus, 
struck at Alexandria, that the suzerainship of Rome was 
acknowledged in the Palmyrene kingdom till, the second 
year of Aurelian. "Phat Od:wnathus fell under Gallienus 
seems, however, at first sight to be eonfirmed by the coins, 
which give 266-7 as the first year of Wahballath. On 
the other hand the inscriptions on two statues of Od:enathus 
and Zenobia which stand side by side at Palmyra bear the 
date August 271, and, though De Vogüé, mistaking an 
essential word, supposed the former to be posthumous, the 
inscription really implies that Odenathus was then alive.! 
Now Pollo himself says that his wife and sons were 
associated in the kingship of Odznathus, and therefore the 
years of Wahballath do not necessarily begin with his 
father’s death. The fact scems to be that, while Odewnathus 
was busy at the other end of his kingdom, Zenobia 
administered the government at Palmyra and directed the 
conquest of Egypt, still nominally aeting under the 
emperor at home, whose authority on the Nile was dis- 
puted by one or more pretenders.? It still seems strange 
that Wahballath should strike money in his father's life- 
time—and he did so both at Antioch and Alexandria— 
when there are no genuine coins of Od:nathus ; but it is 
equally strange and yet an undoubted fact that Zenobia, 
who not only enjoyed the real authority behind her beard- 
less son, but placed her name before his on public inserip- 
tions,? struck no coins till the second year of Aurelian, 
when the breach with Rome took place, and she suddenly 
appears as an empress (S<Bacry, Augusta) of five years’ 
standing. Up to that date the royal pair probably did 
not venture to coin in open defiance to Rome, and yet were 
unwilling to circulate an acknowledgment of vassalship in 
all the bazaars of the East. 

When, however, Aurelian had restored the unity of the 
West, and stood at the head of a powerful army flushed by 
victory in Gaul, Palmyra had to choose between real sub- 
jection and war with Rome. Some time in the year ending 
August 28, 271, Wahballath assumed the title of Augustus, 
and drops Aurelian from his coins, and just at the same 
time Zabdai, generalissimo of the forces, and Zabbai, 
commander of the army of Tadmor, erected the statues 
already mentioned, where Odenathus is styled "king of 
kings and restorer of the state." This was an open 
challenge, and the assassination of Odenathus, which took 
place at Emesa, a town in which the Roman party was 
strong, must have followed immediately afterwards, and 
on political grounds. Zenobia, supported by her two 
generals, kinsmen of her husband, was now face to face 
with a Roman invasion. She held Egypt, Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Asia Minor as far as Ancyra ; and Bithynia was 
ready to join her party had not the army of Aurelian 
appeared just in time from Byzantium. She could count 
too on the Armenians and the Arabs, but the loyalty of 
Syria was doubtful: the towns disliked a rule which was 
essentially “barbarian,” and in Antioch at least the 
patroness of the Monarchian bishop Paul of Samosata 
could not be popular with the large Christian party by 
whom he was bitterly hated. There were many Romans 


1 That Odenathus lived to begin the war with Aurelian seems to 
have been known to Vopiscus (Probus, c. 9). 

? That the Probatns of Pollio, Claudius, c. 11 (the Probus of Zosi- 
mus), must have been a pretender was first seen by Mommsen, apud 
Sallet, Fürsten von Palmyra, p. 41. 

3 This is shown for Syria by an inscription near Byblus (C. 7. G., 
4503 b ; Waddington, p. 604), and for Egypt by the inscription from 
the Jewish synagogue already quoted, where indeed the names are nct 
given bnt the order is BagiAioons kal BaciAéws—in the Latin Regina 
et rex jusserunt. 

4 See, for the attitnde of Emesa, Zosimus, i. 54, Frag. Hist. Græc., 
iv. 195, The assassin was a relative of Odewuathns named Meonius, 
that is M'annai (Pollio Trig. Tyr.; Zonaras, xii. 24). 
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in Zenobia’s force, and it was they who bore the brunt of 


| the two great battles at Antioch and Emesa, which followed 


Aurchan’s rapid advance through Asia Minor. But 
Zenobia made light of these defeats, —^ I have suffered no 
great loss" was her message to Aurelian, * for almost all 
who have fallen are Romans” (Fr. M. Gr, iv. 197). It 
was now plain that the war was one of races, and the fact 
that the felláhín of Palestine fought with enthusiasm on 
the side of Aurelian is the clearest proof that the empire 
of Palmyra was really an empire of Arabs over the 
peasants of the settled Semitie lands, whom the true 
Bedouin always despises, and who return his contempt 
with burning hatred. Thus the analogy already traced 
between the carly history of Tadmor and Mecca is com- 
pleted by an equally striking parallel between the empire 
of the Septimians at Palmyra and that of the Omayyads at 
Damascus. In each case it was a family of Arabian mer- 
chant princes, strong in its influence over the sons of the 
desert, which rose to sovereignty and governed the old lands 
of the Semites from a city which had the desert behind it. 
But the empire of Palmyra came four centuries too soon. 
Rome was not yet exhausted, and Zenobia had neither the 
religious discipline of Islam to hold the Arabs together nor 
the spoil of the treasuries of Persia to keep their enthu- 
siasm always fresh. Aurelian’s military skill was strained 
to the uttermost by the prudence and energy of Zenobia, 
but he succeeded in forming and maintaining the siege of 
Palmyra in spite of its bulwark of desert, and his gold 
corrupted the Arab and Armenian auxiliaries. Zenobia 
attempted to flee and throw herself on the Persians, but 
she was pursued and taken, and then the Palmyrenes lost 
heart and capitulated. Aurelian seized the wealth of the 
city, but spared the inhabitants, and to Zenobia he granted 
her life while he put her advisers to death. She figured 
in his splendid triumph, and by the most probable account 
accepted her fall with dignity, and closed her days at 
Tibur, where she lived with her sons the life of a Roman 


matron, The fall of Zenobia may be placed in the spring 
of 272. Soon after, probably within a year, Palmyra was 


again in revolt, but on the approach of Aurelian it yielded 
without a battle; the town was destroyed and the popula- 
tion put to the sword. 


An obseure and distorted tradition of Zenobia as an Arab queen sur- 
vived in the Arabian tradition of Zabbá, daughter of ‘Amr b. Zarib, 
whose name is associated with Tadmor and with a town on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, which is no doubt the Zenobia of 
which Procopius speaks as founde:! by the famous queen. See C. 
de Perceval, ii. 28 sq., 197 sq. ; Tabari, i. 757 sg. But the ruins of 
Palmyra, which excited the lively admiration of the Bedouins, were 
not associated by them with the great queen ; they are referred to 
by Nabigha as proofs of the might of Solomon and his sovereignty 
over their builders the Jinn. This legend must have come from 
the Jews, who either clung to the ruins or returned when Palmyra 
partially revived as a military station founded by Diocletian. 
Under the Christian empire Palmyra was a bishopric ; about 400 
A.D. it was the station of the first Illyrian legion (Not. Dig.). 
Justinian furnished it with au aqueduct, and built the wall of 
which the rnins are still visible: it was deemed important, as we 
gather from Procopius, to have a strong post on the disputed 
marches of the Arabs of Ilira and Ghassán. At the Moslem 
conquest of Syria Palmyra capitulated to Khalid without embrac- 
ing Islám (Beladhori, p. 111 5g.; Yakut, i. 831). The town became 
a Moslem fortress and received a considerable Arab colony; for in 
the reign of Merwan IH. it sent a thousand Kalbite horsemen to aid 
the revolt of Emesa, to the district of which it is reekoned by the 
Arabic geographers.” The rebellion was sternly suppressed and 
the walls of the city destroyed.® References to Palmyra in later 


5 Ibn Athir (127 4.11.); compare Frag. Hist. Ar., 139 (where it 
is said to have been hell by the Beni ‘Amir); Ibn Wadih, ii. 230; 
Mokaddasi, p. 156. 

6 |n this connexion Yakut tells a curions story of the opening of 
one of the tombs by the ealiph, which in spite of fabulous incidents, 
recalling the legend of ltoderie the Goth, shows some traces of local 
knowledge. The sculptures of Palmyra greatly interested the 
Arabs, and are commemorated in several poems quoted by Yakut and 
others, 
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' in 1834 by the lyrical drama of Amor og Psyche. 


times have been collected by Quatremére, Sultans Mamlouks, ii. 1, 
p. 255. Onceall but annihilated by earthquake (434 A.m.), and 
passing through many political vicissitudes, Tadmor was still 
a wealthy place, with considerable trade, as late as the 14th 
century ; but in the general decline of the Kast, and the change 
of the great trade routes, it at length sunk to a poor group of | 
hovels gathered in the courtyard of the great Temple of Sun. 
The ruins first became known to Europe in 1678 through W. 
Halifax, an Aleppo merchant. The architecture was carefully 
studied in 1751 by Wood and Dawkins, whose splendid folio ( The 
Ruins of Palmyra, Lond., 1753) also gave copies of inscriptions. ! 
But, though the site was often visited and some stones with Semitic 
as well as Greek writing reached Europe, the great epigraphic wealth 
of Palmyra was first thoronghly opened to study by the collections 
of Waddington and De Vogiié, made in 1861-62. Subsequent dis- 
coveries have been of minor importance, with the notable exception 
of the great fiscal inscription spoken of above, discovered by Prince 
Abamelek Lazarew. 

Sources.—To the writers already used by Tillemont and Gibbon, of whom 
Zosimus appears on the whole the best informed, must be added the fragments 
of the anonymous eontinnator of Dio (Petrus Patricius?) first published by Mai. 
For the coins, Sallet's A'ürsten von Palmyra (1866) must be read with his later 
essay. Num. Zeitsch., ii. 31 sg. (Vienna, 1870). For the Greek inscriptions, see the 
Cor. Inse. Gr., but especially the work of Le Bas and Waddington, vol. iii. To 
the great collection of Aramal¢ inscriptions In De Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, must 
be added the gleanings of other travellers (Mordtmann, Sttzungsb. of the Munieh 
Ac., 1875; Sachau, in Z. D. M. G., xxxv. 728 sq.), with some stones bronght to 
Europe at an earlier date, and the monuments of natives of Palinyra in Africa 
and Britain (see Levy, Z. D. M. G., xil. xv. xviii.; W. Wright, “The Palmyrene 
Inser. of S, Shields," Zr. Soc. Bib. Arch., Xi). The great fiscal inscription was 
published by De Vogiié, Jour. As., ser. 8, vols. L, ii; comp. Sachau in Z. D. M. G., 
xxxvii. 062 sq., and R. Cagnat in Rev., de Philol., viii. 125 sg. The dialect has 
been thoroughly diseussed by Nóldeke in Z. D. M. G., xxiv, 85 sg. Its nearest 
affinities arc with Biblical Aram ic. ON R-S.) 


PALOMINO DE CASTRO Y VELASCO, AciscLo 
Antonio (1653-1726), Spanish painter and writer on art, 
was born of good family at Bujalance, near Cordoba, in 
1653, and studied philosophy, theology, and law at that 
capital, receiving -also lessons in painting from Valdes 
Leal, who visited Cordoba in 1672, and afterwards from 
Alfaro (1675). After taking minor orders he removed to 
Madrid in 1678, where he associated with Alfaro, Coello, 
and Careño, and executed some indifferent frescos. 
soon afterwards married a lady of rank, and, having been 
appointed alcalde of the mesta, was himself ennobled ; and 
in 1688 he was appointed painter to the king. He visited 
Valencia in 1697, and remained there three or four years, 
again devoting himself with but poor success to fresco 
painting. Between 1705 and 1715 he resided for con- 
siderable periods at Salamanca, Granada, and Cordoba; in , 
the latter year the first volume of his work on art appeared 
in Madrid. After the death of his wife in 1725 Palomino | 
took priest’s orders. He died on August 13, 1726. 

His work, in three vols. folio (1715-24), entitled EZ Musco 
Pictorico y Escala Optica, consists of three parts, of which the first 
two, on the theory and practice of the art of painting, are with- 
out interest or value; the third, with the subtitle #2 Parnaso 
Español Pintoreseo Laurcado, is a mine of important biographical 
material relating to Spanish artists, which, notwithstanding its 
faulty style, has procured for the author the not altogether 
undeserved honour of being called the ‘Spanish Vasari.” It was 
partially translated into English in 1739 ; an abridgment of the 
original (Las Vidas de los Pintores y Estatuarios Españoles) was 
published iu London in 1742, and afterwards appeared in a French 
translation in 1749. A German version was published at Dresden 
in 1781, and a reprint of the entire work at Madrid in 1797. 

PALUDAN-MULLER, Frepertk (1809-1876), the 
leading poet of Denmark during the middle of the present 
century, was born at Kjerteminde on the 7th February 
1809. His father was Jens Paludan-Miiller, a distin- 
guished bishop of Aarhuus. He was educated at the | 
cathedral school of Odense from 1820 to 1828; in the | 
latter year he passed to the university of Copenhagen. In 
1832 he opened his career as a poet with Four Romances, 
and a romantic comedy entitled Kjærlighed ved Hoffet 
(“Love at Court"). "This enjoyed a great success, and was 
succeeded in 1833 by Dandserinden (“The Dancer”), and | 


! For the site and the present aspect of the ruins, which are less 
perfect than at Wood's visit, see especially papers by W. Wright (of 
Damaseus) in Leisure Hour, 1876 ; Socin-Baedeker's Zandbook ; and 
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the recent Reise of Sachau (Berlin, 1883), which gives a general 
photograph, and one of the most perfect ruin, the small Sun-Temple. 
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There was 
now no doubt about Paludan-Müller’s genius. In 1835 
he came under the influence of Byron, and published an 
Oriental tale, Zuleimas Flugt (“ Zuleima’s Flight”), which 
was less successful than the preceding books. But he 
regained all that he had lost by his two volumes of Poems 
in 1836 and 1838. Paludan-Müller now left his native 
country for the first time, and spent two years (1838-40) 
in Germany, Italy, and France. The next dates in his career 
are those of the publication of his principal masterpieces— 
his lyrical dramas, Venus, 1841; Dryadens Bryllup (“ The 
Dryad's Wedding "), 1844; 7*thon (“ Tithonus "), 1844; 
and his famous didactico-humoristic epic Adam Homo, 
in three volumes, 1841-48. His later works include Abels 
Död (“ The Death of Abel”), 1854 ; Kalanus, an Indian 
tragedy ; Paradiset (“ Paradise "), a lyrical drama, 1861 ; 
Benedikt fra Nurcia, 1861; Tiderne Skifte (“The Times 
are Changing”), a comedy, 1874; and Adonis, an exqui- 
site romance in verse, 1874. Besides these works, all of 
which are poetical, Paludan-Miiller published a story, 
Ungdomskilden (“ The Fountain of Youth”), in 1865, and 
an historical novel in three volumes, Jvar Lykkes Historie 
(* The Story of Ivar Lykke”), 1866-73. The poet lived a 
very retired life, first in Copenhagen, then for many years 
in a cottage on the outskirts of the royal park of 
Fredensborg. He died in his house in Ny Adelgade, 
Copenhagen, on the 27th December 1876. 

Paludan-Müller's genius has been made the subject of one of 
the most brilliant of George Brandes’s monographs. His work was 
varied, but of remarkably high and level merit. His lyrical dramas 
form a group of pure poems, of an elevated class, which would dis- 
tinguish him above most of the European poets of his time, even if 
he had not shown himself, in Adam Homo, to be a great satirist 
as well. His artistic form was singularly fine. He might have 
been a more finished thinker if his imagination had not been dis- 
turbed by Byron. The reader who desires to study Paludan- 
Müller at his best must read the first book of Adam Homo, and 
the whole of Aalanus and of Adonis. His poetical works were 
collected in eight volumes in 1878-79. 


PALWAL, in Gurgáon district, Punjab, India, with a 


| population in 1881 of 10,635, is a town of great antiquity, 


supposed to figure in the earliest Aryan traditions under 
the name of Apelava, part of the Pándava kingdom of 
Indraprástha. Its importance is purely historical, and the 
place is now a mere agricultural centre. 

PAMIERS, capital of an arrondissement, an episcopal 
see, and the most populous town (10,478 inhabitants) of 
the department of Ariége, France, lies on the right bank 
of that river, 40 miles south of Toulouse, in the middle of 
a fertile and well-watered valley. Its wines were at one 
time in high repute. Its industrial establishments at 
present comprise flour- mills, spinning-mills, serge factories, 
and some large forges, and there is also a gold-washing 
company (the Ariége derives its name from its auriferous 
character). The cathedral of Pamiers, with an octagonal 
Gothie tower, is a bizarre mixture of the Graeco-Roman 
and Gothie styles; the church of Notre Dame du Camp is 
noticeable for its crenellated and machicolated facade. 
From the site of the old castle, which still retains the 
name of Castellat, there is a fine view of the Pic de St 


Barthélemy and the valley of the Ariége. 

Pamiers was originally a castle bniltin the beginning of the 12th 
century by Roger II., count of Foix, on lands belonging to the 
abbey of St Antonin de Frédelas. "The abbots of St Antonin, and 
afterwards the bishops, shared the supericrity of the town with the 
counts. This gave rise to numerous disputes between monks, 
counts, sovereigns, bishops, and the consuls of the town. Pamiers 
was sacked by Jean de Foix in 1486, again during the religious 
wars, and, finally, in 1628 by Condé. 

PAMIR. Sce Asia, vol. ii. p. 686, and Oxvs, p. 103, 
supra. 

PAMPAS. See ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, vol. ii. p. 487. 

PAMPHILUS, an emineat promoter of learning in the 
early church, is said to have been born, of good family. 
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at Berytus, in the latter half of the 3d century. After 
studying at Alexandria under Pierius, the disciple of 
Origen, he was ordained presbyter at Cæsarea in Palestine, 
where the remainder of his life was spent. There he 
established a theological school, and warmly encouraged 
students ; healso founded, orat least largely extended, the 
great library to which Eusebius and Jerome were after- 
wards so much indebted. He was very zealous in the 
transcription and distribution of copies of Scripture and of 
the works of various Christian writers, especially of Origen ; 
the copy of the complete works of the last-named in the 
library of Cæsarea was chiefly in the handwriting of 
Pamphilus himself. At the outbreak of the persecution 
under Maximin, Pamphilus was thrown into prison, and 
there, along with his attached friend and pupil Eusebius 
(sometimes distinguished as Eusebius Pamphili) he com- 
posed an Apology for Origen in five books, to which a 
sixth was afterwards added by Eusebius. He was put 
to death in 309. 

Only the first book of the Apology of Pamphilus is extant, and 
that but iu an imperfect Latin translation by Rufinus. It has been 
reprinted in De la Rue's edition of Origen, and also by Routh and 
hy Galland. Eusebius wrote a memoir of his master which also has 
unfortunately disappeared. 

PAMPHLETS. The earliest appearance of the word is 
in the Philobiblon (1344) of Richard de Bury, who speaks 
of “panfletos exiguos" (chap. vii.) In English we 
have Chaucer’s “this leud pamflet” (Test. of Love, bk. iii.), 
Occleve’s "go litil pamfilet " (Mason's ed., 1796, p. 77), 
and Caxton’s "paunflettis and bookys” (Book of Eneydos, 
1490, Prologue). In all these examples pamphlet is used 
to indicate the extent of the production, and in contradis- 
tinction to book. In the 16th century it became almost 
exclusively devoted in English literature to short poetical 
effusions, and not till the 18th century did pamphlet begin 
to assume its modern meaning of a prose political tract. 
“Pamphlet ” and * pamphlétaire? are of comparatively 
recent introduction into French from the English, and 
generally indicate fugitive criticism of a more severe, not 
to say libellous, character than with us. The derivation of 
the word is a subject of contention among etymologists. 
The experts are also undecided as to what is actually 
understood by a pamphlet. Some bibliographers apply 
the term to everything, except periodicals, of quarto size 
and under, if not more than fifty pages, while others would 
limit its application to two or three sheets of printed 
matter which have first appeared in an unbound condition. 
These are merely physical peculiarities, and include 
academical dissertations, chap-books, and broadsides, which 
from their special subjects belong to a separate class from 
the pamphlet proper. As regards its literary character- 
istics, the chief notes of a pamphlet are brevity and 
spontaneity. It has a distinet aim, and relates to some 
matter of current interest, whether religious, political, or 
literary. | Usually intended to support a particular line of 
argument, it may be descriptive, controversial, didactie, or 
satirical. It is not so much a class as a form of literature, 
and from its ephemeral character represents the changeful 
currents of publie opinion more closely than the bulky 
volume published after the formation of that opinion. The 
history of pamphlets being the entire record of popular feel- 
ing, all that is necessary here is to briefly indicate the chicf 
families of political and religious pamphlets which have 
exercised marked influence, and more particularly in those 
countries—England and Franee—where pamphlets have 
made so large a figure in influencing thought and events. 

It is difficult to point out much in ancient literatnre 
which precisely answers to our modern view of the 
pamphlet. The libelli famosi of the Romans were simply 
abusive pasquinades. Some of the small treatises of 
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written against Claudius, Julian’s Kaioapes ù) Xvuróviov 
and “Artioxixds 3) Micomerywv, from their general applica- 
tion, Just escape the charge of being mere satires, and may 
therefore claim to rank as early specimens of the pamphlet. 

At the end of the 14th century the Lollard doctrines 
were widely circulated by means of the tracts and leaflets 
of Wickliffe and his followers. The Plouyhmans Prayer and 
Lanthorne of. Light, which appeared about the time of Old- 
castle's martyrdom, were extremely popular, and similar 
brief vernacular pieces became so common that it was 
thought necessary in 1408 to enact that persons in authority 
should search out and apprehend all persons owning 
English books. The printers of the l5th century pro- 
duced many controversial tractates, and Caxton and 
Wynkin de Worde printed in the lesser form. It was 
in France that the printing press first began to supply 
reading for the common people. During the last twenty 
years of the 15th century there arose an extensive popular 
literature of farces, tales in verse and prose, satires, 
almanacs, &ce., extending to a few leaves apiece, and 
circulated by the itinerant booksellers still known as 
colporteurs. These folk-books soon spread from France 
to Italy and Spain, and were introduced into England 
at the beginning of the 16th century, doubtless from the 
same quarter, as most of our early chap-books are transla- 
tions or adaptations from the French. Another form 
of literature even more transient was the broadside, or 
single sheet printed on one side only, which appears to 
have flourished principally in England, but which had 
been in use from the first invention of printing for 
papal indulgences, royal proclamations, and similar doeu- 
ments. Throughout western Europe, about the middle 
of the 16th century, the broadside made a considerable 
figure in times of political agitation. In England it was 
chiefly used for ballads, which soon became so extremely 
popular that during the first ten years of the reign of 
Elizabeth the names of no less than forty ballad-printers 
appear in the Stationers’ Registers. The humanist move- 
ment of the beginning of the 16th century produced the 
famous Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, and the leading 
spirits of the Reformation period—Erasmus, Hutten, 
Luther, Melanchthon, Francowitz, Vergerio, Curio, and 
Calvin—found in tracts a ready method of widely circulat- 
ing their opinions. 

The course of ceclesiastical events was precipitated 
in England by the Supplicacyon for the Beggars (1523) 
of Simon Fish, answered by Sir Thomas Mores Sup- 
plycacion of Soulys. In the time of Edward VI. brief 
tracts were largely used as a propagandist instrument in 
favour of the Reformed religion; political tracts were repre- 
sented by the address of the rebels in Devonshire (1549). 
The licensing of the press by Mary greatly hindered the 
production of this kind of literature. From about 1570 
there came an unceasing flow of Puritan pamphlets, of 
which more than forty were reprinted under the title of 
A parte of a register (London, Waldegrave, 4to), To 
this publication Dr John Bridges replied by a ponderous 
quarto, A defence of the government established in the 
church of England (1587), which gave rise to Oh read oraw 
D. John Bridges . . . by the reverend and worthie Martin 
Marprelate gentleman (1588), the first of the famous 
Martin Marprelate tracts, whose titles sufficiently indicate 
their opposition to priestly orders and episcopacy. Bishop 
Cooper's Admonition to the People of England (1589) came 
next, followed on the other side by Zay any worke for 
Cooper... by Martin the Metropolitane, and by others 
from both parties to the number of about twenty-three. 
The controversy lasted about a year, and ended in the 
discomfiture of the Puritans and the seizure of their secret 
press. The writers on the Marprelate side are generally 
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supposed to have been Penry, Throgmorton, Udal, and 
Fenner, and their opponents Bishop Cooper, John Lilly, 
and Nash. 

As carly as the middle of the 16th century we find 
balads of news; and in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. small pamphlets, translated from the German and 
French, and known as *news-books," were circulated by the 
so-called * Mereury-women." These were the immediate 
predeeessors of weekly newspapers, and continued to the 
end of the 17th century. A proclamation was issued by 
Charles II., May 12, 1680, “for suppressing the printing 
and publishing of unlicensed news-books and pamphlets of 
np 

]n the l7th century pamphlets began to contribute 
more than ever to the formation of publie opinion. 
Nearly one hundred were written by or about the restless 
John Lilburne, but still more numerous were those of the 
undaunted Prynne, who hinself published above one 
hundred and sixty, besides many weighty folios and 
quartos. Charles I. found energetie supporters in Peter 
Heylin and Sir Roger L'Estrange, the latter noted for the 
coarseness of his pen. The most distinguished pamphleteer 
of the period was John Milton, who began his carecr in 
this direction by five anti-episcopal tracts (1641-42) during 
the Smectymnuus quarrel. In 1643 his wife's desertion 
caused him to publish anonymously Doctrine and discipline 
of divorce, followed by several others on the same subject. 
He printed the Tract on Education in 1644, and, unlicensed 
and unregistered, his famous Areopagitica—a speech for 
the liberty of unlicensed printing. He defended the trial 
and execution of the king in Zenure of kings and 
magistrates (1648). The Likon Basilike dispute was con- 
ducted with more ponderous weapons than the kind we 
are now discussing. When Monk held supreme power 
Milton addressed to him Zhe present means of a free 
commonwealth and Readie and easie way (1660), both 
pleading for a commonwealth in preference to a monarchy. 
John Goodwin, the author of Obstructors of Justice (1649), 
John Phillipps, the nephew of Milton, and Abiezer Coppe 
were violent and prolific partisan writers, the last-named 
specially known for his extreme Presbyterian prineiples. 
The tract Avdling no murder (1657), aimed at Cromwell, 
and attributed to Colonel Titus or Colonel Sexby, excited 
more attention than any other political effusion of the 
time. The history of the civil war period is told day by 
day in the well-known collection made by Thomason the 
bookseller, now preserved in the British Museum. It 
numbers 30,000 separate books, pamphlets, and broadsides, 
ranging from 1640 to 1662, and is bound in 2000 volumes. 
Each artiele was dated by Thomason at the time of 
acquisition. William Miller was another bookseller 
famous for his collection of pamphlets, which were 
catalogued by Tooker in 1693. Wm. Laycock printed a 
Proposal for raising a fund for buying them up for the 
nation. 

The Catholic controversy during the reign of James II. 
gave rise to a multitude of books and pamphlets, which 
have been described by Peck (Catalogue, 1735) and by 
Jones (Catalogue, Chetham Society, 1859-65, 2 vols.). 
Politics were naturally the chief feature of the floating 
literature connected with the Revolution of 1688. The 
political tracts of Lord Halifax are interesting both in 
matter and manner. He is supposed to have written 7he 
rhararter of a political trimmer (1689), sometimes ascribed 
to Sir W. Coventry. About the middle of the reign Defoe 
was introduced to William IIL, and produced the first of 
his pamphlets on occasional conformity. He issued in 
1697 his two defences of standing armies in support of the 
Government, and published sets of tracts on the partition 
treaty, the union with Scotland, and many other subjects. 
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His Shortest way with the Dissenters (1702) placed him 
in the pillory. 

Under Queen Anne pamphlets arrived at a remark- 
able degree of importance. Never before or since has 
this method of publication been used by such masters of 
thought and language. Political writing of any degree 
of authority was almost entirely confined to pamphlets. 
If the Whigs were able to command the services of Addison 
and Steele, the Tories fought with the terrible pen of 
Swift. Second in power if not in literary ability were 
Bolingbroke, Somers, Atterbury, Prior, and Pulteney. The 
Government viewed with a jealous eye the free use of this 
powerful instrument, and St John seized upon fourteen 
booksellers and publishers in one day for “libels” upon 
the administration (see Annals of Queen Anne, October 
23, 1711). In 1712 a duty was laid upon newspapers 
aud pamphlets, displeasing all parties, and soon falling into 
disuse. Bishop Hoadly's sermon on the kingdom of Christ 
(1717), holding that the clergy could claim no temporal 
jurisdiction, occasioned the Bangorian controversy, which 
produced seventy or eighty pamphlets. Soon after this 
period party-writing declined from its comparatively high 
standard and fell into meancr and venal hands. Under 
George III. Bute took Dr Shebbeare from Newgate in order 
to employ his pen. The court part received the support 
of a few able pamphlets, among which may be men- 
tioned The consideration of the German War against the 
policy of Pitt, and The prerogative droit de Roy (1764) 
vindicating the prerogative. We must not forget that 
although Samuel Johnson was a pensioned scribe he has 
for an excuse that his political tracts are his worst per- 
formanees. Edmund Burke, on the other hand, has pro- 
duced in this form some of his most valued writings. 
The troubles in America and the union between Ireland 
and Great Britain are subjects which are abundantly 
illustrated in pamphlet literature. 

Early in the present century the rise of the quarterly 
reviews threw open a new channel of publicity to those 
who had previously used pamphlets to spread their 
opinions, and later on the rapid growth of monthly 
magazines and weekly reviews afforded controversialists a 
much more certain and extensive cireulation than they 
could ensure by an isolated publication. Although 
pamphlets are no longer the sole or most important factor 
of publie opinion, the minor literature of great events is 
never likely to be entirely confined to periodicals. The 
following topics, which might be largely increased in 
number, have each been discussed by a multitude of 
pamphlets, most of which, however, are likely to have been 
hopeless aspirants for a more certain means of preserva- 
tion :—the Bullion Question (1810), the Poor Laws (1828- 
3+), Tracts for the Times and the ensuing controversy 
(1833-45), Dr Hampden (1836), the Canadian Revolt 
(1837-38), the Corn Laws (1841-48), Gorham Contro- 
versy (1849-50), Crimean War and Indian Mutiny (1854- 
59), Schleswig-Holstein (1863-64), Ireland (1868-69), the 
Franco-German War, with Dame Europa’s School and its 
imitators (1870-71), Vaticanism, occasioned by Mr Glad- 
stone’s Vatican Decrees (1874), the Eastern Question 
(1877-80), and the Irish Land Laws (1880-82). 

Franee.—The activity of the French press in putting forth small 
tracts in favour of the Reformed religion caused the Sorbonne in 
1523 to petition the king to abolish the diabolical art of printing. 
Even one or two sheets of printed matter were found too eumber- 
some, and single leaves or placards were issued in such numbers that 
they were the subject of a special edict, September 28, 1553. An 
ordonnance of February 1566 was specially direeted against libellous 
pamphlets, and those who wrote, printed, or even possessed them. 
The rivalry between Francis I. and Charles V. gave rise to many 
Naan pamphlets, and under Francis H. the Guises were attacked 
xy similar means. Fr. Hotman directed his Zpistre cnroige au 
tyyre de Frane? against the Cardinal de Lorraine. The Valcis and 
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Henry III. in particular were severely handled in Les Hermaphro- 
dites (c. 1605), which was followed by a long series of imitations. 
Between Francis l. and Charles IX. the general tone of the pam- 
phlet-literature was grave, pedantic, and dogmatic, with few songs 
and an oceasional political satire. From the latter period to the 
death of Henry IV. it became audacious, erucl, and dangerous, 
attended, however, with a considerable increase of political 
songs. 

The Satyre Ménippée (1594), one of the most perfect models of the 
pamphlet in the language, did more harm to the League than all the 
victories of Henry 1V. The pamphlets against the Jesuits were 
many and violent. Père Richeome defended the order in Chasse du 
renard Pasquier (1603), the latter person being their vigorous oppon- 
ent Etienne Pasquier. On the death of the king the country was 
filled with appeals for revenge against the Jesuits for his murder; 
the best known of them was the Anti-Coton (1610), generally attri- 
buted to César de Plaix. During the regency of Mary de’ Medici the 
pamphlet changed its severer form to a more facetious type. In 
spite of the danger of such proceeding under the uncompromising 
ministry of Richelieu, there was no lack of libels npon him, whieh 
were even in most instances printed in France. These largely 
increased during the Fronde, but it was Mazarin who was the sub- 
ject of more of this literature than any other historical personage. 
It has been ealculated that from the Parisian press alone there 
came sufficient Mazarinades to fill 150 quarto volumes each of 500 
pages. Eight hundred were published during the siege of Paris 
(February 8 to March 11, 1619). A collection of satirical pieces, 
entitled Tubleau du gouvernement de Richelieu, Mazarin, Fouquet, 
ct Colbert (1693) extends to 432 pages. Pamphlets dealing with 
the amours of the king and his courtiers were in vogue in the time 
of Louis XIV., the most eaustic of them being the Carte Géogra- 
phique de la Cour (1668) of Bussy-Rabutin. The presses of Holland 
and the Low Countries teemed with tracts against Colbert, Le 
Tellier, Louvois, and Pére Lachaise. The first of the ever-memor- 
able Provineiales appeared on January 23, 1650, under the title of 
Lettre de Louis de Montalte à un provincial de ses amis, and the 
remaining eighteen came out at irregular intervals during the next 
fifteen months. They excited extraordinary attention throughout 
Europe. The Jesuit replies were feeble and ineffectual. John 
Law and the schemes of the bubble period eaused much popular 
raillery. During the long reign of Louis XV. the distinguished 
names of Voltaire, Itousseau, Montesquieu, Diderot, D'Alembert, 
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list of writers in this class. 

The preliminary struggle between the parliament and the crown 
gave rise to hundreds of pamphlets, which grew still more numerous 
as the Revolution dU c qur Linguet and Mirabeau began their 
appeals to the people. Camille Desmoulins caine into notiee as a 
publieist during the elections for the states-general; but perhaps the 
piece which caused the most sensation was the Qu'est ee que le Tiers 
État (1789) of the Abbé Sieyés. The Domine salvum fae Regem 
and Pange lingua (1789) were two royalist brochures of unsavoury 
memory. The financial disorders of 1790 occasioned the Effets des 
assignats sur le prix du pain of Dupont de Nemours ; Neeker was 
attacked in the Criminelle Neekerologie of Marat; and the Frai 
miroir de la noblesse dragged the titled names of France through the 
mire. "The massaere of the Champ de Mars, the death of Mirabeau, 


and the flight of the king in 1791, the noyades of Lyons and the | 


crime of Charlotte Corday in 1793, and the terrible winter of 1794 
have each their respective pamphlet literature, more or less violent 
in tone. Under the consulate and the empire the only writers of 
note who ventured to seek this method of appealing to the world 
were Madame de Staél, D. Constant, and Chateanbriand. The 
royalist reaction in 1816 was the cause of the Pétition of Paul Louis 
Courier, the first of those brilliant productions of a master of the 
art. He gained the distinction of judicial procedure with his 
Simple Discours in 1821, and published in 1824 his last political 
work Le pamphlet des pamphlets, the most eloquent justification of 
the pamphlet ever penned. The Mémoire à consulter of Montlosier 
attacked the growing power of the Congrégation. The year 1827 
saw an augmentation of severity in the press lawsand the establish- 
ment of the censure. The opposition alse inereased in power and 
activity, but found its greatest support in the songs of Béranger and 
the journalism of Mignet, Thiers, and Carrel. M. de Comenin was 
the chief pamphleteer of the reign of Louis-Philippe. His Oui ct 
non (1845), Feu, few (1846), and Livre des orateurs, par Timon, were 
extremely suceessful. The events of 1848 gave birth to a number 
of pamphlcts, chiefly pale copies of the more virile writings of the 
first revolution. Among the few men of power Louis Veuillot was 
the Pére Duchesne of the elericals and Victor Hugo the Camille Des- 
moulins or Marat of the republicans. After 1852 there was no lack 
of venal apologies of the coup «d'état. 
the second empire suffered from many bitter attaeks, among which 
may be mentioned the Lettre sur l'histoire de France (1861) of the 
Duc d'Aumale, Propos de Labiénus (1865) of Rogeard, Dialogue 
aux enfers (1864) of Maurice Joly and Ferry’s Comptes fantas- 
tiques d Haussmann (1868). 
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Literature, —In the article Lturaries wlll be found references to collections of 
pamphlets In publle libraries. An excellent catalogue by W. Oldys of those in 
the Harlelan Library is added to the 10th volume of the editlon of the Mis- 
cellany by T. Parks and in the Biblioteca vo'ante di G. Cinelli, 2d ed., 1734- 
47, 4 vols, dto, may be seen a bibliography of pamphlet-literature, chiefly Italian 
and Latin, with notes, It is of course Impossible to supply an account of all the 
volumes of collected pamphlets, but a few of the more representative in English 
may be mentioned. These are—The Phentr, 1707, 2 vols. Svo; Morgan’s 
Phante Britannicus, 1732, 410; Bishop Edmund Gibson's Preservative against 
Popery, 1788, 3 vols, folie, new ed., 1848 49, 18 vols, sin. 8vo, consisting chiefly 
of the anti Catholic diseonrses of James IL's time; The Harleian Miscellany, 
1744-53, 8 vols. 4to, new ed. by T. Park, 1808-13, 10 vols, 410, containing 600 to 
700 pieces illustrative of English history, from the library of Edward Marley, 
earl of Oxford: Collection of scarce and valuable tracts [known as Lord Somers’ 
Tracts], 1748-52, 16 parts dto, 2d cd. by Sir W. Seott, 1809-15, 13 vols. 4to, also 
full of matter for English history; and The Pamphietcer, 1813-28, 29 vols, 8vo, 
containing the best pamphlets of the day. 

For the derivation of the word pamphlet consult Skeat’s Etymological Dict.; 
Pegge’s Anonumiana; Notes an Queries, 3d series, iv, 215, 879, 462, 482, v, 167, 
The general history of the subject may be traced in M. 
Davies, Zeon libellorum, 1715 ; W. Oldys, ‘Ilistory of the Origin of Pamphlets,” 
in Morgan’s Phenix Brit. and Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes; Dr Johnson's Introduc- 
tion to the 7/arleian Miscellany: D'\sracll, Amenities of Literature; Revue 
des Deux Mondes, April 1, 1846, /rish Q. Review, vil. 267; Edinb, Rev., Oct. 
1855; Iluth’s Ancient Ballads and Broadsides (Philobiblon 5oc.); Maskell, Martin- 
Marprelate Controversy ; T. Jones, Cat. of collection of tracts for and against 
Popery—the whole of Peck's lists and his references (Chetham Soc., 1856-65); 
Blakey's Hist. of Political Literature; Andrews, Hist. of British Journalism ; 
Larousse, Grand Dict, Universel ; Nodier, Sur la liberté de la presse; Leber, De 
l'élat réel de la presses Moreau, Bibliographie des Mazarinades; Bulletin du Bib- 
liophile Belge, 1859-625 Nisard, Zíst. des lfvres populaires. (IL. R. T.) 


PAMPHYLIA, in ancient geography, was the namic Sec vol. xv 
given to a region in the south of Asia Minor, between Plate II, 


Lycia and Cilicia, extending from the Mediterranean to 
Mount Taurus. It was bounded on the N. by Pisidia, a 
rugged mountain tract, while Pamphylia oceupied only 
the district between this and the sea. It was therefore a 
country of small extent, having a coast-line of only about 
75 miles with a breadth of about 30. There can be little 
doubt that the Pamphylians and Pisidians were really the 
same people, though the former had received colonies from 
Greece and other lands, and from this cause, combined 
with the greater fertility of their territory, had attained a 
higher degree of eivilization and more refinement than 
their neighbours of the interior. But the distinetion 


early period. Herodotus, who does not mention the 
Pisidiaus at all, enumerates the Pamphylians among the 
nations of Asia Minor, while Ephorus mentions them both, 
correctly including the one among the nations on the coast, 
the other among those of the interior. Strabo distinetly 
describes the position of Pamphylia as given above, 
and assigns as its limits the pass of Mount Climax on 
the west, and the fortress of Coracesium, which belonged 
to Cilicia, on the cast. Under the Roman administration 
the term Pamphylia was extended so as to include Pisidia 
and the whole tract up to the frontiers of Phrygia and 
Lyeaonia, and in this wider sense it is employed by 
Ptolemy. 

Pamphylia is in one respect a country of peculiar 
character: although it consists almost entirely of a plain, 
extending from the slopes of Mount Taurus to the sea, 
this plain, though presenting an unbroken level to the eye, 
does not consist, as in most similar cases, of alluvial 
deposits, but is formed almost wholly of travertine. “The 
rivers pouring out of the caverns at the base of the Lycian 
and Pisidian ranges of the Taurus come forth from their 
subterranean courses charged with carbonate of lime, and 
are continually adding to the Pamyphylian plain. They 
build up natural aqueduets of limestone, and after flowing 
for a time on these elevated beds burst their walls and 
take a new course. Consequently it is very diflicult to 
reconcile the accounts of this distriet, as transmitted by 
ancient authors, with its present aspect, and the distribution 
of the streams which water it. By the sea-side the traver- 
tine forms cliffs from 20 to 80 feet high” (Forbes's 
Lycia, vol. ii. p. 188). Strabo describes a river which 
he terms Catarractes as a large stream falling with a great 
noise over a lofty cliff, but for the reason above given it 
cannot now be identified with certainty. He places it 
between Olbia and Attalia, where there is now no river of 
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any importance. East of the latter city is the Cestrus, 
and beyond that again the Eurymedon, both of which are 
considerable streams, navigable for some distance from 
the sea. Near the mouth of the latter is a lake called 
Caprias, mentioned by Strabo, but it 1s à mere salt marsh. 

The chief towns on the coast are—Olbia, the first town 
in Pamphylia, near the Lycian frontier; Attalia, founded 
by Attalus IL, king of Pergamus, which still retains the 
name of Adalia, and is the principal port in this part of 
Asia Minor; and Side, about 15 miles east of the 
Eurymedon. On a hill above that river, some distance 
inland, stood Aspendus, and in a similar position above 
the river Cestrus was Perga, celebrated for its temple of 
Artemis. Between the two rivers, but somewhat farther 
inland, stood Sylleum, a strong fortress, which even 
ventured to defy the arms of Alexander. None of these 
towns are historically known to have been Greek colonies ; 
but the foundation of Aspendus was traditionally aseribed 
to the Argives, and Side was said to be a colony from 
Cymein Æolis. But it is certain that the inhabitants, even 


of these towns, retained little of a Hellenic character, and | 


spoke a seimi-barbarous dialect. 


The legend related by . 


Herodotus and Strabo, which ascribed the origin of the. 


Pamphylians to a colony led into their country by Amphi- 
lochus and Calchas after the Trojan War, is merely one of 
those mythical fictions eurrent among the Greeks with 
regard to so many non-Hellenic races. The coins of 
Aspendus, though of Greek character, present us with 
legends in a barbarous dialect. 

The Pamphylians never appear in history as an indc- 
pendent people. They are first mentioned among the 
nations subdued by the kings of Lydia, and afterwards 
passed in succession under the dominion of the Persian and 
Macedonian monarchs. 
in 190 zc, they were included among the provinces 
annexed by the Romans to the dominions of Eumenes, 
king of Pergamum ; but at a somewhat later period they 
joined with their neighbours the Pisidians and Cilicians 
in their piratical ravages, and their port of Side became 
the chief centre of the naval power of these freebooters, 
and the place where the captives were sold as slaves. 


After the defeat of Antiochus III. | 


Pamphylia was for a short time included in the dominions , 


of Amyntas, king of Galatia, but after the death of that 
monarch lapsed into the ordinary condition of a Roman 
province, and its name is not again mentioned in history. 

PAMPLONA (Pampeluna, Fr. Pampelune), a city of 
Spain, capital of the province of Navarre, and an epis- 
copal see, is situated 1378 feet above sea-level, on the 
left bank of the Agra, a tributary of the Ebro, ‘on a 
height commanding a wide view of the hill-encircled 
plain known as the “cuenca” or “bowl” of Pamplona. 
It is a station on the Ebro railway connecting Alsasua 
with Saragossa. The climate in general is cold and 
moist, but owing to the purity of the air and the excel- 
lence of its drainage the town is not unhealthy. From 
its position Pamplona has always been the principal 
fortress of Navarre. The fortifications form a rectangle 
of which the north-east and north-west sides face the river 
(here crossed by several bridges), while on the south-west 
side stands the citadel, which owes its present construction 
to Philip IL, who modelled it on that of Antwerp. It is 
a pentagon, separated from the city by an esplanade, and 
is calculated to accommodate 7500 men. The streets of 
the town are regular and broad; there are three “ plazas,” 
the principal of which, containing the Casa de la Diputa- 
cion and the theatre, is sometimes on festive occasions 
turned into a bull-ring. The cathedral is a late Gothic 
strueture begun in 1397 by Charles IIT. (El Noble) of 
Navarre, who is buried within its walls ; of the previous 
Structure raised by Don Sancho about 1123 only a small 
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portion of the cloisters remains. The interior, which is 
fine, is remarkable for the peculiar structure of its apse ; 
the wood carvings of the choir, in English oak, by 
Miguel Ancheta, a native artist, are excellent. The 
principal fagade is Corinthian, from designs of Ventura 

Vodriguez (1783). The same architect designed the 
superb aqueduct by which the city is supplied with water 
from Monte Francoa, some nine miles off. The beautiful 
cloisters on the south side of the cathedral, and the 
chapter-house beyond them, as well as the old churches of 
San Saturnino (Gothic) and San Nicolas (Romanesque), 
are also of interest to the student of architecture. Among 
‘other places of public resort in Pamplona may be mentioned 
the bull-ring, capable of accommodating 8000 spectators, 
and the tennis court (El Trinquete). The town has a well- 
equipped secondary school, two normal and numerous 
primary schools, as well as an academy of design; and 
there are three hospitals. Of the publie gardens and 
walks the finest is La Taconera. The surrounding district 
is fertile, producing wine as well as grain and other seeds ; 
the manufactures are comparatively unimportant, the chief 
being that of linen. The yearly fair in connexion with 
the feast of San Fermin (July 7), the patron saint of the 
city, attracts a large concourse from all parts of the country. 
Population of ayuntamiento in 1877, 25,630. 

Originally a town of the Vascones, Pamplona was rebuilt in 68 B.C. 
by Pompey the Great, whence the name Pompalo or Pompelo 
(Strabo) It was captured by Euric the Goth in 466 and by the 
Franks under Childebert in 542 ; it wasdismantled by Charlemagne 
in 778, but repulsed the emir of Saragossa in 907. In the 14th een- 
tury it was greatly strengthened and beautified by Charles ILI., who 
builta citadel on the site now oceupied by the Plaza de Torosand by 
the Basilica de S. Ignacio, the ehureh marking the spot where Ignatius 
Loyala received his wound in defending the place against André de 
Foix in 1521. From 1808 it was occupied by the Freneh until 
taken by Wellington in 1813. In the Carlist war of 1836-40 it 
was held by the Cristinos, and in 1875-76 it was more than once 
attacked, but never taken, by the Carlists. 

-PAN, a Greek god worshipped chiefly in Arcadia, 
among whose mountains he had numerous sanctuaries and 
holy caves. While he is a very common figure in poetry 
and art, it is exceedingly difficult to gain any clear idea of 
his actual worship in his Arcadian home. He appears to 
have been worshipped on the mountain tops as well as 
in caves; he was the herdsman’s god, and the giver of 
fertility to flocks; he was a god of prophetic inspiration 
and of dreams, in which he sometimes revealed the cure 
of diseases; he was himself a huntsman and the god of 
hunters, and Arcadian sportsmen beat his image if they 
returned empty-handed from the chase; even fishermen 
invoked him for aid in their occupation; he guided 
travellers (as évdduos and mopratos) on the pathless 
mountains, and even smoothed the rough sea by the sound 
of his flute; he was the god of music, of dance, and of song, 
Echo and Syrinx were the objects of his love, and he 
sported and danced with the mountain Nymphs. The 
nineteenth Homeric Hymn gives a most poetic account of 
his birth from the union of Hermes and the daughter of 
Dryops, and of his life among the Arcadian mountains and 
springs. His power of inspiration and prophecy shows 
that there was an orgiastic, enthusiastic side of his worship, 
which made it easy for Pindar to connect him with the 
worship of Cybele, and for others to identify him with 
Marsyas. His voice inspires terror, and he produced 
sudden panics among men. The Athenian herald Phidip- 
pides heard his voice by the way promising victory at 
Marathon ; the Athenians attributed their trinmph to his 
aid, and to the panic he inspired among the Persians, and 
conseerated to him a cave in the north side of the Acropolis. 
He had a temple and oracle near Acacesium, in which a 
fire burned continually. The analogy of his nature with 
Dionysus led to his assimilation with the Satyrs, and he is 
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often pictured among the Bacchic Thiasus. It was only a 


step further to speak of many Pans, male and female, and | 


of infant Panisci. In the mystic eclecticism of Orphie 
religion, Pan was conceived as: the universal god in a 
pantheistie fashion. His mother is varionsly called Ginoe, 
or Callisto, or Penelope : his father is Zeus, or Hermes, or 
Apollo, or Odysseus, or the suitors generally. He was 
represented as a half-human half-brute figure, with the 
legs and horns of a goat and a face whose features 
resembled those of an animal, According to the Homeric 
Hymn, his mother was terrified when he was born with 
his hideous figure and long goat’s beard. The story, 
alluded to by Milton, Mrs Browning, and the modern 
poets, of the pilot Thamus, who, sailing near Paxos in the 
time of Tiberius, was commanded by a mighty voice to 
proclaim that “ Pan is dead,“ is first found in Plutarch 
(De Orac. Defectu, 699). 

PANAETIUS, a Stoic philosopher, lived about 185-112 
p.c He belonged to a Rhodian family, but was probably 
educated partly in Pergamum and afterwards in Athens, 
About 156 r.c. he came from Athens to Rome, where he 
became a friend of Lælius and of Scipio the younger. He 
. lived as a guest in the house of Scipio, and accompanied 
him in his final campaign against Carthage and in his 
expedition to Egypt and Asia, 143 s.c. He had an 
important intluence in the introduction of Greek philosophy 
into Rome, and taught a number of distinguished Romans. 
He returned to Athens, probably after the murder of 
Scipio in 129 B.c., and suceceded Antipater as head of the 
Stoic school. The right of citizenship was offered him by 
the Athenians, but not accepted. In his teaching he laid 
most stress on ethics; and his most important works, of 
which only insignificant fragments are preserved, were on 
this subject. He wrote (apparently during his Roman 
visit) a treatise on virtue, zepi tov kaÜwnkovros, in three 
books, upon which Cieero has chiefly founded his work De 
Officiis. Works wept zpovouts, wept evOupias, &c., were also 
composed by Panætius. 

PANAMA, a state and city of Colombia, in the extreme 
north of South America. The city, which is the eapital 
of the state and the seat of a ‘bishop, is situated on tlie 
coast of the Pacifie at the head of the Gulf of Panama, a 
few miles east of the mouth of the Rio Grande, occupying 
partly a tongue of coral and basaltie rock and partly a 
gentle rise towards Mount Ancon, an eminenee 560 fect in 
height. The cathedral stands in 8° 57' 16" N. lat. and 
19' 30 50" W. long. In the 16th and 17th centuries 
Panamá was, next to Cartagena, the strongest fortress in 
South America; but its massive granite ramparts, con- 
structed by Alfonzo Mercado de Villacorta (1673), in some 
places 40 feet high and 60 feet broad, have been razed on 
the land side (where they separated the city proper from 
the suburbs of Santa Ana, Pueblo Nuevo, and Arrabal) 
and allowed to fall into a ruinous condition towards the 
sea. Of the old Spanish houses constructed in the Moorish 
fashion comparatively few remain; but three-story build- 
ings, in which the two upper stories project, are sufficiently 
common to give a distinctive character to the city, which 
thus differs from the other towns of Central America. 
Ruins of churches and convents oceupy a large area, those 
of the Jesuit college being the most imposing, and those 
of the Franciscan monastery (on the north-west sea wall) 
the most extensive. The cathedral, built in 1760, is a 
spacious edifice in the so-called Jesuit style, and its two 
lateral towers are the loftiest in Central America. It was 
restored in 1873-76, but the facade was destroyed and 
columns thrown down hy the earthquake of September 
1, 1882. The church of Santa Ana, in the suburb of that 
name, is of interest as the rallying point of the insurgents 
in the local revolutions; the high ground on whieh it 
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city, and was long kept carefully 
free of all buildings. The presidents residence, the 
governor's office, the state assembly house, the hospital 


, in the old convent of the Conception, and tlie grand hotel 


(now the head offices of the canal company) in the principal 
square are the buildings now of most note. Besides the 
episcopal seminary there exist a sisters-of-charity school 
and a ladies’ college, with teachers from the United States 
and Canada. In the rainy season streams of water flow 
down the streets, but in the dry season the city is dependent 
on water brought in carts from the Matasnillo, a distance 
of several miles, the only perennial wells which it possessed 
having been dried up by the carthquake of 8th March 
1883. By 1885, however, water-works introducing the 
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water of the Rio Grande at a cost of £50,000 are to le 
completed. Rents are high, and living is expensive. As 
Panamá, like Colon, is a free port, statistics of trade are 
not collected. The local exports are india-rnbber (growing 
scarcer) gold-dust, hides, ivory nuts, manganese, shells, 


o 
tobaeco, cocobolo (a cabinet wood), tortoise- “shell, vanilla, 


whale oil, sarsaparilla, and eocoa-nuts. The Panamá pearl 
fishery is still prosecuted with success. The passengers 
across the isthmus were 35,076 in 1868, 22,94] in 1876, 
52,113 in 1881, and 75,703 in 1882. In 1870 the popu- 
lation of Panamá (of very varied origin) was 18,378; by 
1880 it was 25,000, of whom about 5000 were strangers. 
Panamá (an Indian word meaningabounding in fish) was founded 
in 1518 by Pedro Arias Davila, and is thus the oldest European 
city in America, the older settlement at Santa Maria cl Antigna 
near the Atrato having been abandoned and leaving no trace. 
Originally it was situated six or seven miles farther north on the 
left side of the Rio Algarrobo; Imt the former city, which was 
the great emporium for the gold and silver from Pera, and “had 
eight monasteries, a cathedral, and two churches, a fine hospital, 
200 richly furnished houses, nearly 5000 houses of a humbler sort, a 
Genoese chamber of commerce, and 200 warchouses, was after three 
weeks of rapine and murder burned, February 24, 1671, by Morgan’s 
bueeaneers, who carried off 175 laden mules and more than 600 pris- 
oners” (see Travels of Pedro de Cieza de Leou, Makluyt Soc., 1861). 
A new city was founde] on the present site hy Villacorta in 1673. 
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The Isthmus and State.—By the Isthmus of Panamá is 
sometimes understood the whole neck of land between the 
continents of North and South America; more generally 
the name is restricted to the narrow crossing from Panamá 
to Colon, the two other narrowest crossings being distin- 
guished as the Isthmus of San Blas (31 miles) and the 
Isthmus of Darien (46 miles). Nearly the whole isthinus, 
in the wider sense of the word, constitutes (since 1855) a 
state of the Confederation of Colombia, extending from 
the frontiers of Costa Rica to those of the state of Cauca. 
Besides Panamá the eapital and Colon (Aspinwall), it con- 
tains Santiago, formerly chief town of a province and an 
apanage of the family of Columbus, Penonomé (about 
15,000 inhabitants), Los Santos, formerly chief town of a 
province, Nata, and David. It is divided into six depart- 
ments—Coclé, Colon, Chiriqui, Los Santos, Panamá, 
Veragua. The total population in 1870 was 221,052. 

Railway and Canal, —1t is the Isthmus of Panamá in the 
narrower sense which is crossed both by the interoceanic 
railway and by the line of the interoceanie ship-canal at pre- 
sent in course of construction. It affords a much shorter 
route than that of Darien, and while the central Cordillera 
does not sink lower than 980 feet in the Isthmus of San 
Blas, at the Culebra Col it is rather less than 290 feet 
high. As the watershed runs much uearer the south than 
the north side of the isthmus, the streams flowing to the 
Pacific are of comparatively little importance, while the 
Chagres on the Atlantic slope, with its tributary the Rio 
Obispo, forms a navigable river whose volume attains 
formidable dimensions at certain seasons. The railway 
(a single line) starting from Colon (on the swamp-island of 
Manzanillo on Limon Bay) reaches the valley of the 
Chagres at Gatun, runs along its northern flanks to Dar- 
bacoas, erosses the river by a large bridge, continues along 
the southern flank and up tlie tributary Obispo to the 
Culebra Col, from which it descends straight to Panamá. 
The ship-eanal is to follow very much the same route; 
only it will keep closer to the bed of the Chagres, which 
it is to cross again and again, and on the Pacific slope it will 
descend the valley of the Rio Grande and be continued 
seaward to the island of Perico. The total length is 54 
miles. Throughout the whole distance the bottom is to 
lie 81 metres (nearly 28 feet) below the mean level of 
the oceans, and the width is to be 22 metres (72 feet) at 
bottom and 50 metres (160 feet) at top, except in the 
section through the Culebra ridge, where the depth is 
to be 9 metres, the bottom width 24, and the top width 
28. The two great difficulties connected with the under- 
taking are those caused by the mountain and the river. 
As the idea of tunnelling the col has been abandoned, 
it will be necessary to cut down through the solid strata 
for a depth of 300 to 350 feet over a considerable distance; 
the roek happily is of a eomparatively soft schistous 
character, disposed almost horizontally. The Chagres 
has an average discharge at Matachin of 100 cubie metres 
per second, which at low water may sink to 15 or 20 
cubic metres, and during flood rise to 500 or 600. At 
Gamboa, which lies just above the influx of the Rio 
Obispo, it is proposed to construet an enormous reservoir 
by throwing a dam across the valley. From Cerro Obispo 
on the one side to Cerro Santa Cruz on the other this dam 
will be 960 metres long at the base and 1960 metres at 
the top, with a width at the bottom of 1000 metres and a 
height of 45 metres. It will thus be the largest dyke yet 
constructed in the world. — Altogether it is calculated that 
the excavation of the canal involves the removal of 3531 
millions of cubie feet of earth ; by January 31, 1884, the 
actual quantity removed was 118,448,595 cubic feet, or 
only about one-thirtieth of the whole. All along the 
route, however, at Buhio Soldado, Tabernilla, San Pablo, 
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Mamei, &e., workshops and settlements have been formed, 
and by 1883 11,000 men were at work. At certain states 
of the tide the levels of the two oceans dificr materially: 
while at Colon the difference between high and low water 
is not more than 23 inches, at Panamá it is generally 13 
feet, and at times everi upwards of 191 feet. The current 
thus produced in the canal would be sufficient to stop 
navigation for a number of hours at each tide; and to 
obviate this difficulty it will be necessary either to con- 
struct loeks at the Panamá extremity or to slope the canal 
from Colon to Panama. 


A proposal to pieree the Isthmus of Darien was made as early as 
1520 by Angel Saavedra ; Cortez caused the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
to be surveyed for the construction of a canal; and in 1550 
Antonio Galvão suggested four different routes for such a scheme, 
one of them being across the Isthmus of Panamá. In 1814 the 
Spanish cortes ordered the viceroy of New Spain to undertake the 
piercing of the Isthmus of Tehuantepee; but the War of Independ- 
ence intervened, and, though a survey was made by General Obegoso 
in 1821, and José de Garny obtained a coneession for a canal in 
1842, nothing was accomplished. Bolivar, president of Colombia, 
caused Messrs Lloyd and Falmare to study the Isthmus of Panama. 
Lloyd, whose paper was published in the Philosophical Transactions, 
London, 1830, proposed to make only a railway from Panamá or 
Chorrera to the Rio Trinidad (tributary of the Chagres), aud to 
establish a porton the Bay of Limon. M. Napoleon Garella, sent 
out by the French Government in 1843, advocated the eonstruetion 
of a sluieed canal. An American company, stimulated by the 
sudden increase of traílie aeross the isthmus eaused by the discovery 
of gold in California, commeneed in 1849 to construct a railway, and 
their engineers, Totten and Trautwine, already known in connexion 
with the canal from Cartagena to the Magdalena, managed, in spite 
of the extreme difficulty of procuring labour, to complete tlie works 
in January 1855. Meanwhile the question of an interoceanic canal 
was not lost sight of ; and in 1875 it eaine up for diseussion in the 
Congrès des Seiences Géographiques at Paris. A society under 
General Türr was formed for prosecuting the necessary explorations ; 
and Lieutenant Wyse, assisted by Celler, A. Reclus, Bixio, &c., was 
sent out to the isthmus in 1876. In 1878 the Colombian Govern- 
ment granted the society known as the Civil Intervational Inter- 
oceanic Canal Soeiety the exclusive privilege of constructing a 
canal between the two oceans throngh the Colombian territory ; 
and at the same time the ports and canal were neutralized. In 
1879 M. de Lesseps took the matter up, and the first meeting of his 
eompany was held in 1881. The eapital necessary for the “ Comm- 
pany of the Juteroccanic Canal of Panamá," as it is ealled, was 
stated at 600,000,000 franes, —the estimated cost of exeavation being 
430,000,000, that of weirs and trenches to take fresh water to the 
sea 46,000,000, and that of a doek and tide-gates on the Pacific 
side 36,000,000. The Panamá canal was bought for $20,000,000. 
The contractors, Couvreux & Hersent, began operations in Oetober 
of the same year. Meanwhile the United States Government 
proposed to make a treaty with Colombia by which it would be 
free to establish forts, arseuals, and naval stations on the Isthinus 
of Panamá, though uo forces were to be maintained during peaee ; 
but the British Goverument objeeted to any such arrangenient. 

Details in regard to engineering and finanee will be found in the Bulletin du 
Canal Océantque, issucd since 1879, and in Engineering, 1883 and 1884. See also 
Reclus's “Explorations” in Tour du Monde, 1880, for an interesting series cf 
views. 

PANATHENZEA, the most splendid and brilliant of 
all the Athenian festivals, with perhaps the exception of 
the Great Dionysia. The mythie foundation is ascribed to 
Erechtheus; and Pausanias declares that the Olympia, 
the Lyeza, and the Panathensa were the three oldest 
feasts in Greece. It was originally a religious celebration 
in honour of the patron goddess of the city, celebrated by 
her own worshippers. Itis said that when Theseus united 
the whole land under one government he made this festival 
of the city-goddess common to the entire country, and the 
older name Athenwa was then changed to Panathenza. 
In addition to the religious rites there is said to have 
been a chariot raee from the earliest time; Ereehtheus 
himself won the prize in the race. The Panathenwa were 
modified and rendered far more magnificent by Pisistratus 
and hissons, lt is probable that the distinction of Greater 
and Lesser Panathen:»a dates from this period. Every 
fourth year the festival was celebrated with peculiar 
magnificence ; gyninastic sports were added to the horse 
races; and there is little doubt that Pisistratus aimed at 
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making the penteteric Panathenæa the great Ionian 
festival in rivalry to the Dorian Olympia. The penteteric 
festival was celebrated in the third year of each Olympiad. 
The annual festival consisted solely of the sacrifices and 
rites proper to this season in the cultus of the goddess. 
One of these rites originally consisted in carrying a new 
peplus to the temple to serve as the clothing of the image, 
a ceremonial known in other cities and represented by the 
writer of the Ziad (vi) as being in use at Troy; but it 
is probable that this rite was afterwards restricted to the 
great penteterie festival. Even the religious rites were 
celebrated with much greater splendour at the Greater 
Panathenza. The whole empire shared in the great 
sacrifice; every colony and every subject state sent a 
deputation and sacrificial animals. On the great day of 
the feast there was a procession of the priests, the sacri- 
ficial assistants of every kind, the representatives of every 
part of the empire with their victims, the cavalry, in short 
of the population of Attica and great part of its depend- 
encies. The peplus was borne in the procession and 
presented to the goddess, and the hecatomb was sacrificed. 
At least as early as the 3d century before Christ the 
custom was introduced of spreading the peplus like a sail 
on the mast of a ship, which was rolled on a machine in 
the procession. The subject of the frieze of the Parthenon 
is an idealized treatment of this great procession. 

The festival which had been beautified by Pisistratus 
was made still more imposing under the rule of Pericles. 
He introduced a regular musical contest in place of the old 
recitations of the rhapsodes, which were an old standing 
accompaniment of the festival. 
from this time onwards was—first the musical, then the 
gymnastic, then the equestrian contest. Many kinds of 
contest, such as the chariot race of the apobatai, which 
were not in use at Olympia, were practised in Athens. 
The season of the festival was the last days of Hecatom- 
bron, and the great day was the 2&th, third from the end 
of the month (rpiry phivovros, called by Euripides $0wàás 
áuépa) The prize in the games was an amphora full of 
olive oil produced from the holy olives, the property and 
gift of the goddess herself. Only one Panathenaic 
amphora has been found in Attica itself; and, though 
many have been discovered outside of Attica, especially in 
Cyrene, it has been maintained that the latter are not 
really prizes in the games, but imitations made in the 
export trade as a sort of mark that the oil sold in them 
was of the very finest quality. 

PAN AY. Bee PRIDIPPINE ISLANDA. 

PÁNCH MAHALS, a district in the east of Cuzerat, 
Bombay presidency, India, lying between 22° 30' and 
23° 10' N. lat, and between 73° 35’ and 74° 10’ E. long., 
with an area of 1613 square miles. The south-western 
portion is for the most part a level plain of rich soil; while 
the northern, although it comprises some fertile valleys, is 
generally rugged, undulating, and barren, with but little 
cultivation. The mineral products comprise limestone, 
sandstone, trap, quartz, basalt, granite, and other varieties 
of building stone. Only recently has any attempt been 
made to conserve the extensive forest tracts, and con- 
sequently but little timber of any size is now to be found. 

The census of 1881 returned the population at 255,479 (131,162 
males and 124,317 females); the Hindus numbered 159,624 ; 
Mohammedans, 16,060; Pársis, 30; and Christians, 44. Of the 
total population 30 per cent. belong to aboriginal tribes, the ma- 
jority being Bhils. Of 350,996 acres—the total area of Government 
cultivable land—202,498 acres were taken up for cultivation in 
1881-82. Of 153,262 acres under actual cultivation (41,828 acres 
being twice cro ped), grain crops occupied 127,032 acres; pulses, 
42,444 ; and oil-sceds, 22,238. 

PANCSOVA, a town of Hungary, near the Servian 
frontier, is situated on the river Temes, just above its 
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junction with the Danube, which it reaches 9 miles above 
Belgrade. The town contains Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
and Greek churches, a convent, and manufactories of starch 
and beetroot sugar. Cotton and mulberries (for feeding 
silk worms) are cultivated, and a brisk trade in live stock 
and grain is carried on with Turkey. The hog fairs are 
largely attended. In 1880 Panesova contained 17,127 
inhabitants, partly Serbs and partly Germans. It was 
burned by the retreating Austrians in 17388, and was 
again occupied by Austrian troops in 1849, after they had 
defeated the Hungarians in the vicinity. 

PANDARUS, son of Lyeaon, led the people of Zeleia in 
the Troad as allies of the Trojans against the Greeks. 
In other passages his country is named Lycia. It is 
frequently said that the Lycians of the //iad are a tribe of 
the Troad, different from the people of the country Lycia: 
but it is more probable that the conflicting accounts belong 
to different strata in the Homeric poetry. Pandarus was 
worshipped as a hero at Pinara in Lycia. Lycaon, the 
name of Pandarus's father, is merely an epithet of 
Apollo, the great god of Lycia. Pandarus is not an 
important figure in the Ziad. He breaks the truce 
between the Trojans and the Greeks by treacheronsly 
wounding Menelaus with an arrow, and finally he is slain 
by Diomedes In medieval romance he became a pro- 
minent figure in the tale of Troilus and Cressida. He 
encouraged the amour between the Trojan prince and his 
niece Cressida; and his name has passed into modern 
language as the common title of a lovers’ go-between in 
the worst sense. 

PANDECTS. See Justinian and Roman Law. 

PANDERPUR, or PANDHARPUR, a town in Sholdpur 
distriet, Bombay, India, situated on the right bank of the 
Bhima river, in 17? 40' 40" N. lat. and 75° 22' 40" E. long., 
with a population in 1881 of 16,910. It is held in great 
reverence by the Brahmans for its celebrated temple dedi- 
cated to Vithoba, an incarnation of Vishnu. Three large 
annual religious fairs are held. 

PANDORA. See PROMETHEUS. 

PANDUA, or Parruan. See GAUR, vol. x. p. 115. 

PANGOLIN. In Africa, India, and Malayana are 
found eertain eurious Mammals known to the Malays as 
Pangolins, to the English as Sealy Anteaters, and to 
naturalists by the scientific name of Manis. "These 
animals, which, by a superficial observer, might be taken 
for reptiles rather than mammals, belong to the order 
Edentata, otherwise almost wholly confined to the New 
World, and containing, besides the Pangolins, the Sloths, 
Anteaters, Armadillos, and Aard Varks. 

In size pangolins range from 1 to 3 feet in length, 
exclusive of the tail, which varies from much shorter than 
to nearly twice the length of the rest of the animal; their 
legs are short, so that the body is only a few inches off the 
ground ; their ears are very small ; and their tongue is long 
and worm-like, and is used to catch ants with. Their 
most striking character, however, is their wonderful 
external coat of mail, composed 'of numerous broad over- 
lapping horny scales, which cover the whole animal, with 
the exception of the under surface of the body, and, in 
most species, of the lower part of the tip of the tail. 
Besides the scales there are generally, especially in the 
Indian species, a certain number of isolated hairs, which 
grow up between the scales, and are also scattered over 
the soft and flexible skin of the belly. There are five toes 
on each foot, the claws on the pollex and hallux rudi- 
mentary, but the others, especially the third of the fore- 
foot, long, curved, and laterally compressed. In walking 
the fore claws are turned backwards and inwards, so that 
the weight of the animal rests on their back and outer sur- 
faces, and their points are thus kept from becoming blunted. 
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Their skulls are long, smooth, and rounded, with imper- 
fect zygomatic arches, no teeth of any sort, and, as in 
other ant-cating mammals, with the bony palate extending 
unusually far backwards towards the throat. The lower 
jaw consists of a pair of thin styliform bones anchylosed 
to each other at the chin, and rather loosely attached to 
the skull by a joint which, instead of being horizontal, is 
tilted up at an angle of 45°, the outwardly-twisted 
condyles articulating with the inner surfaces of the long 
glenoid processes, an arrangement quite unique among 
mammals, the sloths alone showing a shght tendency 
towards it. The other skeletal and anatomical characters 
have already been sufticiently described under MAMMALTA 
(vol. xv. p. 388). 

The single genus Manis, which contains all the 
pangolins, may be conveniently divided into two groups, 
distinguished both by their geographical distribution and 
by certain convenient, though not highly important, 
external characters, (1) The Asiatic pangolins are charac- 
terized by having the central series of body-scales con- 
tinued quite to the extreme end of the tail, by having 
many isolated hairs growing up between the scales of the 
back, and by their small external ears. They all have a 


White-bellied Pangolin (Manis tricuspis). 
small naked spot beneath the tip of the tail, which is said 


to be of service as an organ of touch. There are three 
species, viz, Manis javanica, ranging from Burmah, 
through Malacca and Java, to Borneo; JV. aurita, found 
iu China, Formosa, and Nepal; and the common Indian 
Pangolin, JM. pentadactyla, distributed over the whole of 
India and Ceylon. (2) The African species have the 
central series of scales suddenly interrupted and breaking 
into two at a point about 2 or 3 inches from the tip of the 
tail; they have no hair between the scales, and no external 
ear-conch. The following are the four species belonging 
to this group:—the Long-tailed Pangolin (M. macrura), 
which has a tail nearly twice as long as its body, and 
containing as many as forty-six caudal vertebra, nearly 


the largest number known among Mammals; the White- . 


bellied Pangolin (V. trieuspis), closely allied to the last, 
but with longer and tricuspid scales, and white belly hairs 
(these two, like the Indian species, have a naked spot 
beneath the tail tip, a character probably correlated with 
the power of climbing, and they are, moreover, peculiar in 
having the outer sides of their fore legs clothed with hair, 
all the other species being scaly there as elsewhere); and the 


Short-tailed and the Giant Pangolins (M. temminckii and 
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| gigantea), both of which have their tailscovered entirely with 
scales, and evidently never take to arboreal habits. All 
the four species of the second group are found in the West 
African region, one only, M. temminckii, extending besides 
into south and eastern equatorial Africa. The following 
account of the habits of Manis tricuspis is taken from Mr 
Louis Fraser's Zoologia T'ypica :— 

“During my short residence at Fernando Po I succeeded in 
procuring two living specimens of this animal. The individuals, 
Judging from the bones, were cvidently not adult; the largest 
measured 30 inches in length, of which the head and body were 12 
inches and the tail 18 inches. I kept them alive for about a week 
at Fernando Po, and allowed them the range of a room, where they 
fed upon a small black ant, which is very abundant and trouble- 
some in the houses and elsewhere. Even when first procured they 
displayed little or no fear, but continued to climb abont the room 
without noticing my occasional entrance. They would climb up 
the somewhat roughly-lewn square posts which supported the 
building with great facility, and upon reaching the ceiling would 
return head foremost; sometimes they would roll themselves up 
iuto a ball and throw themselves down, and apparently without 
experiencing any inconvenience from the fall which was in a 
measure broken upon reaching the ground by the semi-yielding 
scales, which were thrown into an erect position by the eurve of 
the body of the animal. In climbing, the tail, with its strongly- 
pointed seales heneath, was used to assist the feet ; and the grasp 
of the hind feet, assisted by the tail, was so powerful that the 
animal would throw the body back (when on the post) into a 
horizontal position, and sway itself to and fro, apparently taking 
pleasure in this kind of exercise. It always slept with the body 
rolled up; and when in this position in a corncr of the building, 
owing to the position and strength of the scales, and the power of 
the limbs combined, I found it impossible to remove the animal 
against its will, the points of the scales being inserted into every 
: little notch and hollow of the surrounding objects. The eyes are 
. very dark hazel, and very prominent. The colonial name for this 
species of Manis is ‘Attadillo,’ and it is called by the Boobies, 
the natives of the island, ‘Gahlali.’ The flesh is said to be 
exceedingly good eating, and is in great request among the 
natives," (0. T.) 

PANIPAT, a decayed historical town in Karnal district, 
Punjab, India, situated on the Grand Trunk Road, 53 miles 
north of Delhi in 29° 25 N. lat. and 74. 1 10” B, long. 
The town is of great antiquity, dating back to the great 
war of the Mahdbharata between the Pandavas and 
Kaurava brethren, when it formed one of the tracts 
demanded by Yudishthira from Duryodhana as the price 
of peace. In modern times, the plains of Panipat are 
celebrated as having thrice formed the scene of decisive 
battles which sealed the fate of upper India,—in 1526, 
when Babar on his invasion of India with his small but 
veteran army completely defeated the imperial forces; in 
1556, when his grandson, Akbar, on the same battlefield, 
conquered Hemu, the Hindu general of the Afghán Sher 
| Sháh, thus a second time establishing the Mughal power; 
and finally, on 7th January 1761, when Ahmad Shah 
Duráni decisively shattered the unity of the Mahratta 
power. "The modern town stands near the old bank of the 
Jumna, upon high ground composed of the debris of earlier 
buildings. The population in 1881 numbered 25,022, 
including 16,917 Mohammedans. Although there are 
many brick-built houses and some well-paved streets in the 
centre of the town, the outskirts are low and squalid, and 
the general aspect of the whole town miserable and 
| poverty-stricken. 

PANIZZI, Sm  AxrHoNY (1797-1879), principal 
librarian of the British Museum, was born at Prescello in 
the duchy of Modena, September 16, 1797. After taking 
his degree at the university of Parma, he became an 
advocate, and speedily obtained considerable practice. 
Always a fervent patriot, he was almost of necessity 
implicated in the movement set on foot in 182] to over- 
turn the miserable Government of his native duchy, and in 
| October of that year barely escaped arrest by a precipitate 

flight. He first established himself at Lugano, where he 
published an anonymous and now excessively rare pamphlet 
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generally known as Z Processi di Rubiera, an exposure of 
the monstrous injustice and illegalities of the Modenese 
(Government's proceedings against suspected persons. Ex- 
pelled from Switzerland at the joint instance of Austria, 
France, and Sardinia, he repaired to England, where he 
arrived in May 1323, in a state bordering upon destitution. 
His countryman Foseolo provided him with introductions 
to Roseoe and Dr Shepherd, and by their aid he was enabled 
to earn a subsistence in Liverpool by giving Italian lessons, 
while diligently instructing himself in English. Roscoe 
further introduced him to Brougham, by whose influence 
he was called to London to assume the professorship of 
Italian in University College, upon the foundation of that 
institution in 1828. His chair was almost a sinecure ; 
but his manners, his culture, and his abilities rapidly 
ingratiated him with the best London society ; and in 
1831 Brougham, having become lord chancellor, used his ex 
officto position asa prineipal trustee of the British Museum 
to obtain for Panizzi the post of an extra assistant librarian 
of the printed book department. At the same time he 
was actively prosecuting the most important of his purely- 
literary labours, his edition of Doiardo's Orlando Inna- 
morato.  Boiardo's fame had been eclipsed for three 
centuries by the adaptation of Berni; and it is highly to 
the honour of Panizzi’s taste to have redeemed him from 
oblivion, and restored to Italy one of the very best of her 
narrative poets. His edition of the Orlando Innamorato 
and the Orlando Furioso was published between 1830 and 
1834, prefaced by a valuable essay on the influence of 


Celtic legends on medieval romance, and dedicated to his | 


benefactor Roscoe. In 1835 he edited Boiardo’s minor 
poems, and was about the same time engaged in preparing 
a catalogue of the library of the Royal Society, which led 
toa warm controversy. Panizzi was shortly to find library 
work of a much more important and agreeable description 
in the institution with which he was officially connected. 
The unsatisfactory condition and illiberal management of 
the British Museum had long excited discontent, and at 
length a trivial circumstance led to the appointment of a 
parliamentary committee, whieh sat throughout the sessions 
of 1835-36, and probed the condition of the institution 
very thoroughly.  Panizzi's principal contributions to its 
inquiries as respected the library were an enormous mass 
of statistics respecting foreign libraries collected by him 
upon the Continent, and some admirable evidence on the 
catalogue of printed books then in contemplation. In 
1837 he became keeper of printed books upon the retire- 
ment of Mr Baber, and immediately set himself to grapple 
with the special tasks imposed upon him by the peculiar 
circumstances in which he found the library. The entire 
collection, except the King’s Library, had to be removed 
from Montague House to the new building; the reading- 
room service had to be reorganized; rules for the new 
printed catalogue had to be prepared, and the catalogue 
itself undertaken. All these tasks were successfully accom- 
plished ; but, although the rules of cataloguing devised by 
Panizzi and his assistants have become the basis of 
whatever has since been attempted in this department, the 
progress of thé catalogue itself was slow. The first 
volume, comprising letter A, was published in 1841, and 
from that time, although the catalogue was continued and 
completed in MS., no attempt was made to print any 
more until, in 1881, the task was resumed under the 
direction of the present principal librarian. The chief 
cause of this comparative failure was injudicious interfer- 
enee with Panizzi, occasioned by the impatience of the 
trustees and the public. Panizzi's appointment, as that 
of a foreigner, had from the first been highly unpopular. 
He gradually broke down opposition, partly by his social 
influence, but far more by the sterling merits of his 
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administration, and his constant efforts to improve the 
library. The most remarkable of these was his great 
report, printed in 1845, upon the Museum’s extraordinary 
deficiencies in general literature, which ultimately pro- 
cured the increase of the annual grant for the purchase 
of books to £10,000. In 1847 his friendship with the 
Right Hon. Thomas Grenville led to the nation's being 
enriched by the bequest of that gentleman's unique 
library, valued even then at £50,000. In 1847-49 a 
royal commission sat to inquire into the general state of 
the Museum, and Panizzi was the centre of the proecedings. 
IMs administration, fiercely attacked from a multitude of 
quarters, was triumphantly vindicated in every point ; and 
the inquiry had the excellent effect, not mercly of establish- 
ing his reputation, but of abolishing the main source of 
maladministration, the anomalous position and illegitimate 
influence of the secretary. Panizzi immediately became by 
far the most influential official in the Museum, though he 
did not actually sueeeed to the principal librarianship 
until 1856. 

It was thus as merely keeper of printed books that he 
conceived and carried out the achievement by which he is 
probably best remembered, the erection of the new library 
and reading-room. The want of space had become so 
crying an evil that purchases were actually discouraged 
from lack of room in which to deposit the books. Panizzi 
cast his eye on the empty quadrangle enclosed by the 
Museum buildings, and conceived the daring idea of occupy- 
ing it with a central cupola too distant, and adjacent 
galleries too low, to obstruct the inner windows of the 
original edifice. The cupola was to cover three hundred 
readers, the galleries to provide storage for a million of 
books. The original design, sketehed by VPanizzi’s own 
hand on April 18, 1852, was submitted to the trustees on 
May 5; in May 1854 the necessary expenditure was sanc- 
tioned by parliament, and the building was opened in 
May 1857. Its construction had involved a multitude ot 
ingenious arrangements, all of which had been contrived 
or inspected by Panizzi with the genius for minute detail 
which he shared with so many men equally remarkable for 
the general breadth of their coneeptions, and with the 
mechanical inventiveness of which he was continually 
giving proof. There is probably no building in the world 
better adapted to the purpose which it is intended to serve; 
and it is no discredit to the designer if, imposing as it is. 
neither the spaee nor the funds at his disposal allowed him 
to plan it on the colossal seale whieh its utility would 
have warranted. 

Panizzi succeeded Sir Henry Ellis as principal librarian 
in March 1856. The most remarkable incidents of his 
administration were the great improvement effected in the 
condition of the Museum staff by the recognition of the 
institution as a branch of the eivil service, and the decision, 
not carried out for long afterwards, to remove the natural 
history collections to Kensington. Of this questionable 
measure Panizzi was a warm advocate; he was heartily 
glad to be rid of the naturalists. He had small Jove for 
science and its professors, and, as his friend Macaulay said, 
“would at any time have given three elephants for one 
Aldus.” Many important additions to the collections were 
made during his administration, especially the Temple 
bequest of antiquities, and the Halicarnassean sculptures 
discovered at Budrun by Mr C. T. Newton. Feeling the 
effects of age and excessive labour, he expressed a wish to 
retire in 1865, but remained some time longer in office at 
the instance of the trustees. He ultimately retired in 
July 1866, receiving as a special mark of distinction a 
pension equal to the full amount of his salary. He took 
a house in the immediate neighbourliood of his cherished 
institution, and continued to interest himself actively in its 
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affairs until his death, which took place on April 8, 1879. 
He had been created a K.C.B. in 1869. 

Along with Panizzi’s visible and palpable activity as the centre 
of energy at the British Museum was another systematic activity 
no less engrossing and important, but unacknowledged by himself 
and little suspected by the world. His devotion to the Museum 
was rivalled by his devotion to his country, and his personal 
influenee with English Liberal statesmen enabled him to promote 
her cause by judicious representations at eritieal periods. Through- 
out the revolutionary movements of 1848-49, and again during 
the campaign of 1859 and the subsequent transactions due to 
the union of Naples to the kingdom of Upper Italy, Panizzi was 
in constant communication with the Italian patriots, and their con- 
fidential representative with the English ministers, He laboured, 
according to cireumstanees, now to excite now to mitigate the 
latter's jealousy of France ; now to moderate their apprehensions 
of revolutionary excesses, now to secure encouragement or con- 
nivanee for Garibaldi. The letters addressed to him by patriotie 
Italians, edited by his literary executor and biographer, Mr L. 
Fagan, alone compose a thick volume, His own have not as 
yet been collected ; but the internal evidenee of the correspondenee 
published attests the prieeless value of his serviees, and the 
boundless confidence reposed in his sagacity, disinterestedness, 
and discretion, He was charitable to his exiled countrymen in 
England, and, chiefly at his own expense, equipped a steamer, 
whieh was lost at sea, to rescue the Neapolitan prisoners of state 
on the island of Santo Stefano. — His services were recognized by 
ihe offer of a senatorship and of the direetion of publie mstruction 
in Italy ; but England, where he had been legally naturalized, had 
become his adopted country, though in his latter years he frequently 
visited the land of his birth. 

Panizzi’s merits and detects were those of a potent nature. He 
was a man born to rule, and iu a free country would probably 
have devoted himself to publie life and become one of the leading 
statesmen of his age. His administrative faculty was extra- 
ordinary : to the widest grasp he united the minutest attention to 
matters of detail. His will and perseverance were indomitable, 
but the vehemence of his temper was mitigated by an ample 
endowment of tact and circumspeection. He was a powerful writer, 
a persuasive speaker, and an accomplished diplomatist. lle was 
undoubtedly arbitrary and despotic ; in some few points upon 
which he had hastily taken up wrong views, ineurably prejudiced ; 
in others, such as the claims of science, somewhat perversely 
narrow-minded. But on the whole he was a very great man, who, 
by introducing great ideas into the management of the Museum, 
not only redeemed that institution from being a mere show- 
plaee, but raised the standard of library administration all over 
England. His successors may equal or surpass his achievements, 
but only on condition of labouring in his spirit, a spirit which 
did not exist before him. llis moral character was the counter- 
part of his intellectual: he was warm hearted and magnani- 
mous, extreme in loveand hate, a formidable enemy, but a devoted 
friend. The list of his intimate friends is a long and brilliant 
one, ineluding Lord Palmerston, Mr Gladstone, Roscoe, Grenville, 
Macaulay, Lord Langdale and his family, Rutherfurd (Lord Advo- 
cate), and above all, perhaps, Haywood, the translator of Kant. 
His most celebrated friendship, however, is that with Prosper Méri- 
inée, who, having begun by seeking to enlist his influence with the 
inglish Government on behalf of Napoleon ITI., discovered a con- 
geniality of tastes which produced a delightful correspondenee. 
Meérimée’s part has been published by Mr Fagan; Panizzi’s 
perished in the conflagration kindled by the Paris commune. The 
loss is to he regretted rather on aeount of the autobiographieal 
than the literary value of Panizz's share of the correspondence, 
although he was an aecomplished man of letters of the 18th century 
pattern, But no man of ability has more completely exemplitied 
ihe apophthegm of another distinguished person, that success is 
won less by ability than by character. 

See L. Fagan, Life of Sur Anthony Panizzi, 2 vols., London, 1880, (R. G.) 

PANNA, or PUNNAM, a native state in Bundelkhand, 
India, situated for the most part on the table-lands above 
the Vindhyan Ghats, and containing much hill and jungle 
land, with an area of 2568 square miles, and a population 
in 1881 of 227,306. The state was formerly celebrated 
for its diamond mines in the neighbourhood of Panna 
town, but these appear to have become almost exhausted, 
and only a small and fluetuating revenue is now derived 
from them. 

PANNONIA, in ancient geography, is the country 
bounded N. and E. by the Danube from a point 9 or 10 
miles north of Vindobona (Vienna) to Singidunum 
(Belgrade) in Mosia, and conterminous westward with 
Noricum and Italy and southward with Dalmatia and 
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Mesia Superior. It thus corresponds to the south-west of 
Hungary with portions of Lower Austria, Styria, Carniola, 
and Croatia and Slavonia. Partially conquered in 35 
B.C. (when the town of Siscia was taken), Pannonia (but 
probably only what was afterwards known as Lower 
Pannonia) was nade a Roman provinceby Tiberius in 8 A.D. 
The three legions stationed in the country at the death of 
Augustus (14 A.D.) rose in rebellion and were quelled 
by Drusus. Somewhere between 102 and 107 Trajan 
divided the province into Pannonia Superior and Pannonia 
Inferior. These, according to Ptolemy, were separated by 
a line from Arrabona (Raab) in the north to Servitium 
(Gradisea) in the south, but at a later date the boundary 
lay farther east, to the diminution of Pannonia Inferior. 
The erection of two new provinces, Valeria and Savia, in 
the time of Dioeletian gave rise to a fourfold division; 
and Constantine placed Pannonia Prima, Valeria, and 
Savia under the prietorian prefect of Italy, and Pannonia 


| Seeunda under the prætorian prefect of Illyricum. Pannonia 


Prima was the north part of the old Pannonia Superior 
and Savia the south part; Pannonia Secunda lay round 
about Sirmium, at the meeting of the valleys of the Save, 
the Drave, and the Danube; and Valeria (so called by 
Galerius after Valeria his wife and Diocletian’s daughter) 
extended along the Danube from Altinum (Mohacs) to 
Brigetio (Ó-Szóny). Theodosius II. had to cede Pannonia to 
the Huns, and they were followed in turn by the Ostrogoths, 
the Longobards, and the Avars. 


During the four hundred years of Roman occupation Pannonia 
reached a considerable piteh of civilization, and a number of the 
native tribes were largely Latinized. Upper Pannonia contained 
Vindobona (Vienna), a municipium; Carnuntum (Petronell), which 
became probably about 70 A.D. the winter quarters of the Pannonian 
legions, was made a municipium by Hadrian or Antoninus Pius, 
appears in the 3d century as a colonia, and has left important 
epigraplie remains; Arrabona (Raab or Györ), a considerable 
military station ; Brigetio (O-Szóny), founded probably in the 2d 
century as the seat of Legio Prima Adjutrix, and afterwards 
designated municipium and colonia; Searabantia or Searbautia 
(Oedenburg or Soprony), a municipium of Julian origin according 
to Pliny, but of lian according to the inscriptions ; Savaria or 
Sabaria (Stein am Anger or Szombathely), a purely eivil municipium 
founded by Claudius, and a frequent residence of the later emperors ; 
Poetovio (Potobium of Ptolemy, Patavio of Jéin. Anton.; modern 
Pettan), first mentioned by Tacitus (69 a.D.) as the seat of Legio 
XIII Gemina, and made a colonia by Trajan ;! Siseia (Sziszek), 
formerly known as Segesteca or Segeste, a place of great importance 
down to the close of the empire, made a colenia probably by 
Vespasian, and restored by Severus (colonia Flavia Septimia); 
Neviodunum (Dernovo), designated municipium Flavium ; muni- 
cipium Latobicorum (Treffen); Emona or Hemona, ‘Hu@va (Laibach); 
and‘ Nauportus (Ober-Laibach). Lower Pannonia contained Sirmium 
(Mitrovice), first mentioned in 6 A.D., made a colonia by Vespasian 
or his successor, and a frequent residence of the later emperors ; 
Dassianz (near Petrovce), Cusum (Peterwardein), Malata or Bononia 
(Banostor), Cibale (Vinkovce), a municipium ; Mursa (Eszek), made 
a colonia by Hadrian 133 A.D. ; Sopiane (Fünfktrehen or Pees), 
seat of the præses of Valeria, and an important place at the meeting 
of tive roads; Aquincum (Alt-Ofen), made a colonia by Hadrian, and 
the seat of Legio Il. Adjutrix ; and Cirpi (near Bogdány). See 
Corp. Inscr. Lat., vol. ii. 1. 


PANORAMA is the name given originally to a 
pictorial representation of the whole view which is visible 
from one point by an observer who in turning round 
looks suecessively to all points of the horizon. In an 
ordinary picture only a small part of the objects visible 
from one point is included, far less being generally given 
than the eye of the observer can take in whilst stationary. 
The drawing is in this case made by projecting the 
objects to be represented from the point oceupied by 
the eye on a plane. If a greater part of a landscape has 
to be represented, it becomes more convenient for the 
artist to suppose himself surrounded by a cylindrical 
surface in whose centre he stands, and to project the 
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landscape from this position on the cylinder. In a 
panorama such a cylinder, originally of about 60 feet, 
but now extending to upwards of 130 feet diameter, is 
covered with an accurate representation in colours of a 
landscape, so that an observer standing in the centre of 
the cylinder sees the picture like an actual landscape in 
nature completely surround him in all directions. This 
gives an effect of great reality to the picture, which is 
skilfully aided in various ways. The observer stands ona 
platform representing, say, the flat roof of a house, and 
the space between this platform and the picture is 
covered with real objects which gradually blend into the 
pieture itself. The picture is lighted from above, but a 
roof is spread over the central platform so that no light but 
that reflected from the picture reaches the eye. In order 
to make this light appear the more brilliant, the passages 
and staircase which lead the spectator to the platform are 
kept nearly dark. These panoramas were invented by 
Robert Barker, an Edinburgh artist, who exhibited the 
first in Edinburgh in 1788, representing a view of that 
city. A view of London and views of sea fights and 
battles of the Napoleonie wars followed. Panoramas 
gained less favour on the Continent, until after the 
Franco-German war a panorama of the siege of Paris was 
exhibited in Paris. 

The name panorama, or panoramic view, is also given 
to drawings of views from mountain peaks or other points 
of view, such as are found in many hotels in the Alps, 
or, on a smaller scale, in guide-books to Switzerland and 
other mountainous districts. These too are drawn as if 
projected on a cylinder afterwards cut open and unrolled, 
The geometrical laws which guide the drawing of 
panoramas follow easily from the general rules for 
PROJECTION (4.v.). 

PANSY (Viola sp.). This flower has been so long 
cultivated that its source is a matter of uncertainty. As 
we now sce it, it is a purely artificial production, differing 
considerably from any wild plant known. By some it is 
supposed to be merely a cultivated form of Viola tricolor, 
a corn-field weed, while others assert it to be the result of 
hybridization between V. tricolor and other species such as 
V. altaica, V. grandilora, &e. As florists and gardeners 
eonducted, and still too often conduet, their operations 
without scientific method, it is unfortunately not possible 
to arrive at any defiuite conclusion on this point. Some 
experiments of M. Carriére, however, go to show that seeds 
of the wild V. tricolor will produce forms so like those of 
the cultivated pansy that it is reasonable to assume that 
that flower has originated from the wild plant by con- 
tinuous selection. Mr Darwin confesses himself to have 
been foiled in the attempt to unravel the parentage of the 
pansy, “and gave up the attempt as too difficult for any 
one except a professed botanist.” The changes that have 
been effected from the wild type are, however, more strik- 
ing to the eye than really fundamental. Increase in size, 
an alteration in form by virtue of which the narrow oblong 
petals are converted into circular ones, and variations in 
the intensity and distribution of the eolour—these are the 
changes that have been wrought by continued selection, 
while the more essential parts of the flower have been 
relatively unaffected. The stamens and pistil, in fact, 
present the characteristics of the genus Viola. In that 
genus the construction of the stamens and pistil is such as 
to favour cross-fertilization, and that circumstance alone 
would aecount for much of the variation that is observed. 
In practice it is customary to propagate by means of 
cuttings the varieties it is desired to perpetuate, while, if 
additional varieties are desired, reproduction by seed, and 
careful selection of seedlings, according to the desire or 
fancy of the cultivator, are had recourse to. Belf-fertilizing 
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(cleistogamic) flowers, such as oceur in various species of 
violet, and in which the petals are absent or inconspicuous, 
not being required for the purpose of attracting insects, 
have not as yet been observed in pansies. 

PANT.ENUS, head of the catechetical school at 
Alexandria at the close of the 2d Christian century, is 
known chiefly as having been the master of Clement, who 
succeeded him. Eusebius and Jerome speak of him as 
having been, originally at least, a Stoic, and as having 
been sent, on aceount of his zeal and learning, as a 
missionary to *India"— Yemen perhaps being meant. 
He was the author of commentaries on various books of 
Seripture, all of which have been lost with the exception 
of a few insignificant fragments. His teaching work in 
Alexandria seems to have begun before 180 A.p., and it 
was brought to an end by the perseeution of Septimius 
Severus 1.202. 

PANTELLARIA, PaxTALAR14, or otticially DPANTEL- 
LERIA (the ancient Cossyra or Cosyra), an island in the 
Mediterranean, which, though only 45 miles from the 
African coast to the south of Cape Don, and 75 miles from 
the coast of Sicily, is included in the Italian province and 
circondario of Trapani. It is of voleanie origin, and its 
area is estimated at 58 square miles. Its principal sum- 
mit reaches a height of 2440 feet. Hot sulphur springs 
occur in various places, and there is a small salt-lake of 
somewhat high temperature; but there is a lack of fresh 
water. The principal town, Oppidelo or Pantellaria, on 
the north-west, lies round a. port protected by two redoubts 
and a citadel now used asa prison. Trade is carried on 
with Algeria, Tunis, and Malta. From 1231 vessels (12,917 
tons) in 1863 the movement of the port had by 1880 in- 
creased to 923 vessels (83,524 tons). In 1881 the popula- 
tion of the town was 2167, that of the island 7315. 

The Pheenician name DINN, ranim, on coins has led Renan to 
identify the island with the Inarime of the Latin poets. The cap- 
ture of Cosyra by M. Æmilius and Servius Fulvius in the First 
Punie War was thought worth mentioning in the triumphal 
fasti, thongh the Carthaginians reeovered possession in ihe fol- 
lowing year. In modern times the island has formed a princi- 
pality in the hands of the Requesens family. The bastard Italian 
spoken by the inhabitants shows Arabic influence. 


PANTHEISM. Sece Turism, 

PANTHER. See LEOPARD. 

PANTOGRAPH is an instrument for making a reduced, 
an enlarged, or an exact copy of a plane figure. One of 
the simplest forms is represented in fig. 1. Four links of 
wood or metal are jointed together so as to form a 
parallelogram ABCS. On two sides BA and BC produced 
points P and P' are taken in a line with 5, so that the 
triangles PSA and SP'C are similar, as the sides of the 


C 


Fig. 2. 


one are parallel to those of the other. Hence SA AP= 
P'CCS. Now the parallelogram ABCS is movable, 
its angles changing whilst its sides remain unaltered. The 
above ratio will therefore remain constant, and therefore 
again the points PSP’ will always remain ina line, At 
the same time the ratio PS,SP' does not change, as it 
equals the ratio PA/AB. If then the point 5 be kept 
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fixed in a plane, and if P be made to describe any given | players upon the progress of French comedy, and upon 


figure, the point P’ will describe another figure which is 
similar and similarly situated to the given one with S as 
centre of similitude, the ratio of similitude being PS : SP". 
Thus if the point S be fixed at S fig. 2, and if P be made 
to describe the figure ABCD, then IP’ will describe the 
similar figure A'B'C'D'. For the geometry of figures which 
are similar and similarly situated, compare “Similar 
Figures” under PROJECTION. 

For practical working there is at P a steel tracer having a fine 
but not sharp poiut, and at P'a tracing pencil for drawing the 
copy, or sometimes a sharp stecl point for at once engraving the 
copy on a plate of metal. To obtain the smooth and steady 
motion of the instrument required for delicate work, a variety ot 
different constructions are in use under various names, but all rest 
on the above principle that three points are kept in a line with 
their distances in a constant ratio. It will be noticed if any three 
points T, Q, Q^ in a line be taken, asin fig. 1, these fulfil the con- 
ditions required, so that, for instance, T might be taken as the 
fixed point, and Q, Q' as the tracer and pencil. 

PANTOMIME is a term which has been employed in 
different senses at different times in the history of the 
drama. Of the Roman pantomimus, a spectacular kind of 
play in which the functions of the actor were confined to 
gesticulation and dancing, while occasional musie was sung 
by a chorus or behind the scenes, some account has been 
given elsewhere (vol. vii. p. 412). To speak of the Western 


Roman p«ntomémus and the modern “ballet of action,” 
except that the latter is accompanied by instrumental 
musie only, and that the personages appearing in it are 
not usually masked. The English “dumb-show,” though 
fulfilling a special purpose of its own, was likewise in the 
true sense of the word pantomimic. 
the modern pantomime, as the word is still used, more 
expecially in connexion with the English stage, signifies a 
dramatic entertainment in which the action is carried on 
with the help of spectacle, musie, and dancing, and in 
which the performance is partly carried on by certain 
conventional characters, originally derived from Italian 
“masked comedy,” itself an adaptation of the fabulæ 
Atellans of ancient Italy. Were it not for this addition, 
it would be difficult to define modern pantomime so as 
to distinguish it from the mask, and the least rational of 
English dramatic species would have to be regarded as 
essentially identical with another to which in its later 
development our dramatic literature owes some of its 
choicest fruit (see Drama, vol. vii.). 

As a matter of course, no fixed date can be assigned to 
the birth of modern pantomime. The contributory elements 
which it contains had very soon in varying proportions 
and manifold combinations introduced themselves into the 
modern drama as it had been called into life by the 
Renaissance. In Italy the transition was almost imper- 
ceptible from the pastoral drama to the opera; on the 
Spanish stage ballets with allegorical figures and military 
spectacles were known already towards the close of the 
16th century; in France ballets were introduced in the 
days of Mary de’ Medici, and the popularity of the opera 
was fully established in the earlier part of the reign 
of Louis XIV. Meanwhile, in the previous century the 
improvised Italian comedy (commedia del? arte) had crossed 
the Alps with its merry eompany of characters, partly 
borrowed from masked comedy, though also largely 
corresponding to the favourite types of regular comedy 
both ancient and modern, and including Pantalone, with 
Arlecchino, among other varieties of zanni? Readers 
of Molitre are aware of the influence of the Italian 


! Whether the traditional costume of the ancient Roman mimi— 
the centunculus or variegated harlequin’s jacket, the shaven head, the 
sooty face, and the unshod feet—had before this been known among 
the provincials, may be left undecided. 


On the other hand, | 


the works of its incomparable master, In other coun- 
tries, where the favourite types of Italian popular comedy 
had been less generally seen or were unknown, popular 
comie figures such as the English fools and clowns, the 
German //answurst, or the Dutch Pickelhering, were 
ready to renew themselves in any and every fashion which 
preserved to them the gross salt favoured by their patrons. 
Indeed in Germany, where the term pantomime was not 
used, a rude form of dramatic buffoonery, corresponding to 
the coarser sides of the modern English species so-called, 
long flourished, and threw back for centuries the progress 
of the regular drama. After being at last suppressed, it 
found a commendable substitute in the modern Zuuber posse, 
the more genial Vienna counterpart of the Paris /éerie. 

In England, where the mask was only quite exceptionally 
revived after the Restoration, the love of spectacle and 
other frivolous allurements was at first mainly met by the 
various forms of dramatic entertainment which went by 
the name of “opera.” In the preface to Albion and Albanius 
(1685), Dryden gives a definition of opera which would 
fairly apply to modern extravaganza, or to modern panto- 
mime with the harlequinade left out. Character-dancing 
was, however, at the same time largely introduced into 


: tla). 10 | regular comedy; and, as the theatres vied with one another 
drama only,there is no intrinsic difference between the | 


in secking quocunque modo to gain the favour of the publie, 
the English stage was fully prepared for the mnovation 
which awaited it. Curiously enough, the long-lived but 
cumbrous growth called pantomime in England owes its 
immediate origin to the beginnings of a dramatic species 
which has artistically furnished congenial delight to nearly 
two centuries of Frenchmen. Of the early history of 
vaudeville it must here suffice to say that the unprivileged 
actors at the fairs, who had borrowed some of the favourite 
character-types of Italian popular comedy, after eluding 
prohibitions against the use by them of dialogue and 
song, were at last allowed to set up a comic opera of their 
own. About the second quarter of the 18th century, 
before these performers were incorporated with the Italians, 
the light kind of dramatic entertainment combining 
pantomime proper with dialogue and song enjoyed high 
favour with the French and their visitors during this 
period of peace. The vaudeville was cultivated by Le 
Sage and other writers of mark, though it did not conquer 
an enduring place in dramatic literature till rather later, 
when it had, moreover, been completely nationalized by the 
extension of the Italian types. 

It was this popular species of entertainment which, 
under the name of pantomime, was transplanted to England 
before in France it had attained to any fixed form, or could 
claim for its productions any place in dramatic literature. 
Colley Cibber mentions as the first example, followed by 
“that Succession of monstrous Medlies,” a piece on the story 
of Mars and Venus, which was still in dumb-show ; for he 
describes it as “form’d into a connected Presentation of 
Dances in Character, wherein the Passions were so happily 
expressed, and the whole Story so intelligibly told, by a 
mute Narration of Gesture only, that even thinking Spec- 
tators allow'd it both a pleasing and a rational Entertain- 
ment." There is nothing to show that Harlequin and his 
companions figured in this piece. Geneste, who has no 
record of it, dates the period when such entertainments 
first came into vogue in England about 1723. In that 
year the pantomime of //arlequin Dr Faustus had been 
produced at Drury Lane,—its author being John 
Thurmond, a dancing master, who afterwards (in 1727) 
published a grotesque entertainment called Zhe Miser, or 
Wagner and Abericock (a copy of this is in the Dyce 
Library)  Hereupon, in December 1723, John Rich 
(1681-1781), then lessee of the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
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Fields, produced there as a rival pantomime The Necro- 
mancer, ov History of Dr Faustus, no doubt, says Geneste, 
“gotten np with superior splendour.” He had as carly as 
1717 been connected with the production of a piece called 
Harlequin Executed, and there seem traces of similar enter- 
tainments as far back as the year 1700. But it was the 
inspiriting influence of French example, and the keen 
rivalry between the London houses, which in 1723 really 
established pantomime on the English stage. Rich was 
at the time fighting a difficult battle against Drury Lane, 
and his pantomimes at Lincoln's Inn Fields, and after- 
wards at Covent Garden, were extraordinarily suecessful. 
He was himself an inimitable harlequin, and from 
Garrick’s lines in his honour it appears that his acting 
consisted of “frolic gestures" without words. The 
favourite Drury Lane harlequin was Pinkethman (Pope’s 
“poor Pinky "); readers of The Tatler (No. 188) will 
remember the ironical nicety with which his merits are 
weighed against those of his competitor Bullock at the 
other house. Colley Cibber, when described by Pope as 
" mounting the wind on grinning dragons,” briskly denied 
having in his own person or otherwise encouraged such 
fooleries ; in his Apology, however, he enters into an 
elaborate defence of himself for having allowed himself to 
be foreed into countenancing the “ gin-shops of the stage,” 
pleading that he was justified by necessity, as Henry IV. 
was in changing his religion. Another butt of Pope’s, 
Lewis Theobald, was himself the author of more than one 
pantomime ; their titles already run in the familiar fashion, 
eg. A Dramatick Entertainment, calld Harlequin a Sorcerer, 
with the loves of Pluto and Proserpine (1125; the * book 
of the words,” as it may be called, is in the Dyce 
Library). In another carly pantomime (also in the Dyce 
Library) called Perseus and Andromeda, with the Rape of 
Colombine, or The Flying Lovers, there are five “ inter- 
ludes, three serious and two comic." This is precisely in 
the manner, of Fielding’s dramatie squib against panto- 
mimes, Z'unble-down Dick, or Phaeton in the Suds, first 
acted in 1744, and ironieally dedicated to “Mr John 
Lun," the name that Rieh chose to assume as harlequin. 
[t is à capital bit of burlesque, which seems to have been 
directly suggested by Pritchard's Full of Phaeton, produced 
in 1736. 


t 


There seems no need to pursue further the history of © 


English pantomime. “Things of this nature are above 
criticism," as Mr Machine the “ composer " of Phaeton says 
in Fielding's piece. The attempt was made more than 
once to free the stage from the ineubus of entertainments 


to which the publie persisted in flocking; in vain Colley - 7 
| Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber; Fitzgerald, Life of Garrick ; 


Cibber at first laid down the rule of never giving a 
pantomime together with a good play; in vain his son 
Theophilus after him advised the return of part of the 
entrance money to those who would leave the house before 
the pantomime began. “It may be questioned,” says the 
chronicler, “if there was a demand for the return of £20 
in ten years.” Pantomime carried everything before it 
when there were several theatres in London, and a dearth 
of high dramatic talent prevailed in all; and, allowing for 
occasional counter-attractions of a not very dissimilar 
nature, pantomime continued to flourish after the Licensing 
Act of 1737 had restricted the number of London play- 
houses, and after Garrick's star had risen on the theatrical 
horizon. He was himself obliged to satisfy the public 
appetite, and to disoblige the admirers of his art, in defer- 
ence to the drama's most imperious patrons—the publie at 
large. 

It should be noted that in France an attempt was made 
by Noverre (4.v.) to restore pantomime proper to the stage 
as an independent species, by treating mythological subjects 
seriously in artificial ballets. This attempt, which of 
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course could not prove permanently successful, met in 
England also with great applause. In an anonymous tract 
of the year 1789 in the Dyee Library, attributed by Dyce 
to Archdeacon Nares (the author of the Glossary), Noverre's 
pantomime or ballet Cupid and Psyche is commended as of 
very extraordinary merit in the choice and execution of the 
subject. It seems to have been without words. The writer 
of the traet states that “ very lately the serious pantomime 
has made a new advanee in this country, and has gained 
establishment in an English theatre ;” but he leaves it an 


| open question whether the grand ballet of Medea and 


Jason (apparently produced a few years earlier, for a 
burlesque on the subject came out in 1781) was the first 
complete performance of the kind produced in England. 
He also notes ZÀe Death of Captain Cook, adapted from 
the Parisian stage, as possessing considerable dramatic 
merit, and exhibiting “a pleasing picture of savage 
customs and manners." To conclude, the chief difference 
between the earlier and later forms of English pantomime 
seems to lie in the fact that in the earlier. Harlequin 
pervaded the action, appearing in the comie seenes which 
alternated throughout the piece with the serious which 
formed the backbone of the story. Columbine (originally 
in Italian comedy Harlequin’s daughter) was generally a 
village maiden courted by her adventurous lover, whom 
village constables pursued, thus performing the laborious 
part of the policeman of the modern harlequinade. The 
brilliant scenie effects were of course accumulated, instead 
of upon the transformation seene, upon the last scene of 
all, whieh in modern pantomime follows upon the shadowy 
chase of the characters called the rally. The commanding 
influence of the clown, to whom pantaloon is attached as 
friend, flatterer, and foil, seems to be of comparatively 
modern growth; the most famous of his craft was un- 
doubtedly Joseph Grimaldi (1779-1837), of whom Charles 
Diekens in his youth edited a biography. His memory 
is above all connected with the famous pantomime of 
Mother. Goose, produced at Covent Garden in 1506. It 
boots not to enumerate favourites of later days; the 
type of Christmas pantomime cherished by a generation 
now passing away has been preserved from oblivion in 
Thackeray’s Sketches and Travels in London. The species 
still maintains its hold over sections of the grown-up 
publie, and, though now only eultivated in a few of the 
leading London theatres, appears at Christmas 1883-84, 
according to professional statistics, to have multiplied 
itself in the capital alone by thirteen examples. 


See Geneste, Account of the English Stage, especially vol. iii; 
Dibdin, Complete History of the Stage, especially vols. ii., iv., and v. ; 
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PANYASIS, of Haliearnassus, a. poet of the early half 
of the 5th century m.c. He was a near relation of the 
historian Herodotus. According to some his father 
Polyarehus was brother of Herodotus's father Lyxes; 
aceording to others, Rhwo or Dryo, the mother of 
Herodotus, was a sister of Panyasis. He led a revival of 
the old Ionian epie poetry, and his younger contemporary 
Antimachus continued the movement. Only insignificant 
fragments of his works are preserved. Ie wrote a Meru- 
cleas, in which the whole of the Heracles-myths were 
embraced in 14 books (9000 lines), and another poem in 
elegiaes, 7000 lines long, called Iova, in which he related 
the story of the Fonie settlements in Asia Minor and the 
exploits of Codrus and Neleus. Though not much thought 
of in his own time, he is praised by later erities. He was 
slain by Lygdamis, tyrant of Halicarnassus. 

PAOLI, PasquaLE pE (1725-1807), generalissimo of 
Corsica, was the son of Giacinto Paoli, a Corsican patriot, 


. and his mother was descended from the old family of the 
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Caporali He was born in the village of La Stretta in the 
district of Rostino, 25th April 1725. After the hopes of 
the Corsicans were overthrown by the French in 1738, he 
accompanied his father to Naples, where he entered the 
military college. In an expedition against Calabrian 
bandits he greatly distinguished himself, and when in 


1755 he returned to Corsica he had acquired so high a | 


reputation that he was chosen generalissimo in a full 
assembly of the people. His refusal to accept Matra 
for a colleague, led the latter to take advantage of 
the dissatisfaction of some influential Corsicans to stir up 
an insurrection. With the aid of the Genoese, Matra 
for a time made a formidable stand, but after his death in 
battle Paoli turned his arms against the Genoese with 
such success that in 1761 they proposed terms of peace. 
As Paoli would consent to nothing less than the conr 
plete independence of Corsica, the Genoese, despairing of 
their ability to establish a hold on the island, sold 
itin 1768 to France. The French effected a landing in 
1769 with 22,000 men under Count Vaux, and after 
a stubborn and prolonged resistance Paoli was totally 
defeated, and, barely succeeding in cutting liis way through 
the enemy, escaped on board an English frigate and went 
to England. His rule in Corsiea, notwithstanding the 
distraction of the continual struggle to maintain its 
independenee, had been marked by the introduction of 
many important reforms, such as the remodelling of the 
laws, the establishment of permanent courts, the regulation 
of the coinage, and the furtherance of various measures 
for the encouragement of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce. At the instance of the duke of Grafton, prime 
minister of England, Paoli received from the English 
Government a pension of £1200 a year. He came to be on 
intimate terms with Dr Samuel Johnson, to whom he was 
introduced by Boswell. When, after the French Revolu- 
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tion, Corsica was numbered among the departments of 
France, Paoli agreed to return to Corsica as lieutenant- 
general and governor of the department; but, the excesses 
of the Convention having alienated his sympathies, he, 
with the help of Great Dritain, organized a revolt, and in 
1793 was elected generalissimo and president of the 
council of government at Corte. Despairing, however, of 
maintaining the independence of the island, he in 1795 
agreed to its union with Great Dritain, and on George IIT. 
being declared king returned to England. He died near 
London in February 1807. Clemente, elder brother of 
Pasquale Paoli, also distinguished himself in the struggles 
of Corsica against the Genocse, Subsequently he retired 
to a convent at Vallambrosa, but at the end of twenty 
years returned to Corsica, and died there in 1793. 

See Doswell's Life of Johnson and his Account of Corsica, 1768; 
Review of the Conduct of Pascal Paoli, 1770; Lives of Paoli, by 
Arrighi (Paris, 1843), Klose (Brunswick, 1853), Bartoli (Ajaccio, 
1867), and Oria (Genoa, 1869). 

PAOLO, Fra. Sce SARPI. 

PAOLO VERONESE. See VERONESE. 

PAPA, a large country-town of Hungary, in the district 
of Veszprim, lies on the Raab and Steinamanger Railway, 
75 miles to the west of Pesth. It is the seat of a fine 
chateau and park of the Eszterházy family, by whom the 
handsome Roman Catholic church, lined with red marble, 
was built in 1778. It also contains a Protestant church, a 
good Protestant school established about 1530, a Roman 
Catholic gymnasium, and three convents. A quaint one- 
storied edifice is shown as the house of Matthew Corvinus. 
The chief industries are weaving, wine-growing, and the 
manufacture of paper and stoneware. The population in 
1880 was 14,654. 

PAPACY. See Pore and PoPEDOM. 

PAPAL STATES. See STATES oF THE CHURCH. 
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HE origin and early history of paper as a writing 
material are involved in much obscurity. The art 
of making it from fibrous matter, and, among other sub- 
stances, from the wool of the cotton plant, reduced to à pulp, 
appears to have been practised by the Chinese ata very 
distant period. Different writers have traced it back to the 
2dieceninry BC 
been in castern Asia, cotton paper first became available 
for the rest of the world at the beginning of the Sth century, 
when the Arabs captured Samarkand (704 A.p.), and there 
learnt its use. The manufacture was taken up by them in 
that city, and rapidly spread through all parts of their 
empire. 
at Damascus, it obtained one ofthe titles, charta Damascena, 
by which it was known in the Middle Ages. 
to which 1t was adopted for hterary purposes is proved by 
the comparatively large number of early Arabic MSS. on 
paper which have come down to us, dating from the 9th 
century.! 


1 A few of the earliest dated examples may be instanced. The Gharibu 
I- H'octh, a treatise on the rare and eurious words in the sayings of 
Mohammed and his companions, written in the year 866, is probably 
one of the oldest paper MSS. in existence (Pad. Soc., Orient. Ser., 
pl. 6). It is preserved in the University Library of Leyden. A 
treatise by an Arabian physician on the nourishment of the different 
members of the body, of the year 960, is the oldest dated Arabie MS. 
on paper in the British Museum (Or. MS. 2600; Pal. Soc., pl. 
96). The Bodleian Library possesses a MS. of the Diwdnu 'l-Adab, 
a grammatical work of 974 A.D., of particular interest as having been 
written at Samarkand on paper presumably made at that seat of the 
first Arab manufacture (Pul. Soc., pl. 60). Other early examples 
are a volume of poems written at Baghdad, 990 a.D., now at Leipsic, 
and the Gospel of St Luke, 993 a.p., in the Vatican Library (Pal. 


But however remote its age may have | 


_rylina, Damascena, and serica. 


From the large quantities which were produced . 


With regard to the introduction of paper into Europe, it 
naturally first made its appearance in those countries more 
immediately in contact with the Oriental world. Besides 
receiving the names of charta and papyrus, transferred to 
it from the Egyptian writing matcrial manufactured from 
the papyrus plant (see Papyrus), cotton paper was known 
in the Middle Ages as charta bombycina, gossypina, cuttunea, 
The last title seems to 
have been derived from its glossy and silken appearance. 
It was probably first brought into Greece through trade 
with Asia, and from thence transmitted to neighbouring 
countries. Theophilus presbyter, writing in the 12th 
century (Schedula diversarum. artium, i. 23), refers to it 


. under the name of Greek parchment—“ tolle pergamenam 


The extent , 


Graecam, que fit ex lana ligni." In the 10th century 
bambactnum was used at Rome. There is also a record of 
the use of paper by the empress Irene at the end of the 
llth or beginning of the 12th century, m her rules for 
the nuns of Constantinople. It does not appear, however, 
to have been very extensively used 1m Greece before the 
middle of the 13th century, for, with one doubtful excep- 
tion, there are no extant Greek MSS. on paper which bear 
date prior to that period. 

The manufacture of paper in Europe was first established 
by the Moors in Spain, the headquarters of the industry 
being Xativa, Valencia, and Toledo. But on the fall of 


Soc., pls. 7, 21). In the great collection of Syriae MSS. which were 
obtained from the Nitrian desert in Egypt, and are now in the British 
Museum, there are many volumes written on cotton paper of the 
10th eentury. The two oldest dated examples, however, are not 
earlier than 1075 and 1084 A.D. 
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the Moorish power the manufacture, passing into the hands 
of the less skilled Christians, declined in the quality of its 
production. In Italy also the art of paper-making was no 
doubt in the first place established through the Arab 
occupation of Sicily. But the paper which was made both 
there and in Spain, it must be remembered, was in the 
first instauce cotton paper. In the laws of Alphonso of 
1263 it is referred to as cloth pareliment, a term which 
well describes the thick material made from cotton. As, 
however, the industry was pushed north, into districts 
where cotton was not to be found as a natural growth or 
was not imported, other substances had to be pressed into 
the service. Hence by degrees arose the practice of mixing 
rags, in the first instance no doubt of woollen fabrics, with 
the raw material, The gradual substitution of linen, in 
countries where it was more abundant or where it was the 


only suitable material at hand, was a natural step in the | 


progress of the manufacture. 

The first mention of rag paper occurs in the tract of 
Peter, abbot of Cluny (1122-50 4.p.), adversus Judæos, 
cap. 5, where, among the various kinds of books, he refers 
to such as are written on material made “ex rasuris 
veterum pannorum." 
is probably intended. 
lith century; but in the first half of that century it is 
probable that woollen fabrics still entered largely into the 
component parts of the pulp—a fact which, however, can 
only be proved in individual instances by aid of the micro- 
scope. This being the ease, it is of less practical advantage 
to try to ascertain an exact date for the first use of linen 
in paper-making than to define the line of demareation 
between the two classes of paper, viz, that made in the 
Oriental fashion without water-marks, and that in which 
these marks are seen. The period when this latter kind 
of paper came into existence lies in the first years of the 
14th century, when paper-making at length became a 
veritable European industry. Cotton paper of the Oriental 
pattern, it is true, is still found here and there in use some 
time after the manufacture of the water-marked material 
had begun, but the instances which have survived are few 
and are mostly confined to the south of Europe. 

A few words may here be said respecting the extant 
examples of cotton paper MSS. written in European 
countries. Several which have been quoted by former 
writers as early instances have proved, on more recent 
examination, to be nothing but vellum. The ancient 
fragments of the Gospel of St Mark, preserved at Venice, 
which were stated by Maffei to be of cotton paper, by 
Montfaucon of papyrus, and by the Benedictines of bark, 
are in fact written on skin. The oldest document on cotton 
paper is a deed of King Roger of Sicily, of the year 1102; 
and there are others of Sicilian kings, of the 12th century. 
The oldest known imperial deed on the same material is 
a charter of Frederick IT. to the nuns of Goess in Styria, 
of the year 1228, now at Vienna. In 1231, however, the 
same emperor forbade further use of paper for official 
documents, which were in future to be inscribed on vellum, 
In Venice the Liber plegiorum, the entries in which begin 
with the year 1223, is made of rough cotton paper; and 
similarly the registers of the Council of Ten, beginning in 
1325, and the register of the emperor Henry VIL. (1308- 
13) preserved at Turin, are also written on a like sub- 
stance, In the British Museum there is an older example 
in a MS. (Arundel 268) which contains some astronomical 
treatises written on an excellent paper in an Italian hand 
of the first half of the 13th century. The letters addressed 
from Castile to the English king, Edward T., in 1279 and 
following years (Pauli in Bericht. Berl. Akad., 1854) are 
instances of Spanish-made paper; and other specimens in 
existence prove that in this latter country a rough kind of 


At this early period woollen cloth | 
Linen paper was first made in the | 
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charta boinbycina was manufactured to a comparatively 
late date. 

In Italy the first place which appears to have become 
a great centre of the paper-making industry was Fabriano 
in the marquisate of Ancona, which rose into importance 
on the decline of the manufacture in Spain. The jurist 
Jartolo, in his treatise De insigniis et armis, refers to the 
excellent paper made there in the middle of the 14th 
century, an encomium which will be supported by those 
who have had occasion to examine the extant MSS. of 
Italian paper of that period, which even now excites 
admiration for its good quality. In 1340 a factory was 
established at Padua; another arose later at Treviso; and 
others followed in the territories of Florence, Bologna, 
Parma, Milan, Venice, and other districts. From the line 
of factories of northern Italy the wants of southern 
Germany were supplied as late as the 15th century. As 
an instance the case of Görlitz has been cited, which drew 
its paper from Milan and Venice for the half century 
between 1376 and 1426. But in Germany also factories 
were rapidly founded. The earliest are said to have 
been set up between Cologne and Mainz, and in Mainz 
itself about the year 1320. At Nuremberg Ulman Stromer 
established a mill in 1390, with the aid of Italian 
workmen. Other places of early manufacture were 
Ratisbon and Augsburg. Western Germany, as well as 
the Netherlands and England, is said to have obtained 
paper at first from France and Burgundy through the 
markets of Bruges, Antwerp, and Cologne. France owed 
the establishment of her first paper-mills to Spain, whence 
we are told the art of paper-making was introduced, as 
early as the year 1189, into the district of Hérault. The 
French paper of this early date was of course of cotton. At 
a later period, in 1406, among the accounts of the church 
of Troyes, such mills appear as molins à toile. The develop- 
ment of the trade in France must have been very rapid, 
for, as we have already noticed, that country was soon in 
a position to supply her neighbours as well as to provide 
for her own wants. And with the progress of manufac- 
ture in France that of the Netherlands also grew. 

A study of the various water-marks has yielded some 
results in tracing the different channels in which the paper 
trade of different countries flowed ; but a thorough and 
systematic collection and classification of them has yet to 
be aecomplished. Experience also of the different kinds 
of paper, and a knowledge of the water-marks, aid the 
student in fixing nearly exact periods to undated docu- 
ments. Rag paper of the 14th century may generally be 
recognized by its firm texture, its stoutness, and the large 
size of its wires. The water-marks are usually simple in 
design; and, being the result of the impress of thick 
wires, they are therefore strongly marked. In the course 
of the 15th century the texture gradually becomes finer 
and the water-marks more elaborate. While the old sub- 
jects of the latter are still continued in use, they are more 
neatly outlined, and, particularly in Italian paper, they are 
frequently enclosed in circles. The practice of inserting 
the full name of the maker in the water-mark came into 
fashion in the course of the 16th century. The variety 
of subjects of water-marks is most extensive. Animals, 
birds, fishes, heads, flowers, domestic and warlike imple- 
ments, armorial bearings, &c., are found from the earliest 
times. Some of these, such as armorial bearings, and 
national, provincial, or personal cognizances, as the imperial 
crown, the crossed keys, or the cardinal’s hat, can be 
attributed to particular countries or districts ; and the 
wide dissemination of the paper bearing these marks in 
different countries serves to prove how “large aud inter- 
national was the paper trade in the l4th and 15th 
centuries, 
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In the second half of the 14th century the use of paper 
for all literary purposes had become well established in all 
western Europe; and in the course of the 15th century 
it gradually superseded vellum. In MSS. of this latter 
period it is not unusual to find a mixture of vellum and 
paper, a vellum sheet forming the outside leaves of a quire 
while the rest are of paper. 

With regard to the early use of paper in England, there 
is evidence that quite at the beginning of the 14th century 
it was a not uncominon material, particularly for registers 
and accounts. Under the year 1310, the records of 
Merton College, Oxford, show that paper was purchased 
“pro registro,” which Prof, Rogers (Mist. Agricul. and 
Prices, i. p. 644) is of opinion was probably cotton paper 
of the same character as that of the Bordeaux customs 
register in the Publie Record Office, which date from the 
first year of Edward II. The college register referred to, 
which was probably used for entering the books that the 
fellows borrowed from the library, has perished. There 

, however, in the British Museum a paper MS. (Add. 
31,223), written in England, of even earlier date than the 
one recorded in the Merton archives. This is a register 
of the hustings court of Lyme Regis, the entries in which 
commence in the year 1309. The material is cotton paper, 
with apparently an admixture of rag, the threads of 
which are‘ visible, imbedded in the pulp—similar to the 
kind which was used in Spain. It may indeed have been 
imported direct from that country or from Bordeaux ; and 
a seaport town on the south coast of England is exaetly 
the place where such early relics might be looked for. 
Professor Rogers also mentions an early specimen of paper 
made from rag in the archives of Merton College, on which 
is written a bill of the year 1332; and some leaves of 
water-marked paper of 1333 exist in the Harleian collec- 
tion. Of a date only a few years later is the first of the 
registers of the King’s Iall at Cambridge, a series of 
which, on paper, are preserved in the library of Trinity 
College. Of the middle of the 14th century also are 
many of the municipal books and records still to be found 
among the archives of ancient cities and towns. The 
knowledge, however, which we have of the history of paper- 
making in England is extremely scanty. The first maker 
whose name is known is one Tate, who is said to have set 
up a mill in Hertford early in the 16th century; and a 
German named Spielman had works at Dartford in 1538. 
But it is ineredible that no paper was made in the country 
before the time of the Tudors. No doubt at first it was 
imported. But the comparatively cheap rates at which it 
was sold in the 15th century in inland towns, as well as in 
those nearer the coast, seem to afford ground for assum- 
ing that there was at that time a native industry in this 
commodity, and that it was not altogether imported. 

As far as the prices have been observed at which different 
kinds of paper were sold in England in the early period 
of its introduction, it has been found that in 1355-506 the 
price of a quire of small folio paper was 5d., both in 
Oxford and London. In the 15th century the average 
price seems to have ranged from 3d. to td. for the quire, 
and from 3s. 4d. to 4s. for the ream. At the beginning 
of the 16th century the price fell to 2d. or 3d. the quire, 
and to 3s. or 3s. 6d. the ream; but in the second half of 
the century, owing to the debasement of the coinage, it 
rose, in common with all other commodities, to nearly 4d. 
the quire, and to rather more than 5s. the ream. The 
relatively higher price of the ream in this last period, as 
compared with that of the quire, seems to imply a more 
extensive use of the material which enabled the trader to 
dispose of broken bulk more quickly than formerly, and 
so to sell by the quire at a comparatively cheap rate. 

Brown paper appears in entries of 1570-71, and was 
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sold in bundles at 2s. to 2s, 4d. Blotting paper is appar- 
ently of even earlier date, being mentioned under the year 
1465. It was a coarse, grey, unsized paper, fragments of 
which have been found among the leaves of 15th century 


accounts, where it had been left after being used for blotting. 
See Gerardi Meerman et doctorum virorum ad eum Epistola atque 
Observationes de Chartæ vulgaris seu linea origine, Hague, 1767 : 
G. F. Wehrs Von Papier, Halle, 1789; M. Koops, Historical 
zíceount of the substances used to deseribe events and to convey ideas, 
Jrom the carliest date to the Invention of Paper (London, 1801), in 
great part repeating Wehrs—the book is printed on paper manufae- 
tured from straw ; Ersch and Gruber, Allgem. Encyklopüdie, art. 
* Papier," Leipsic, 1838; Sotzmann, “Ueber die iiltere Papier- 
fabrikation, ? in Ser "apeui, Leipsie, 1846 ; W. Wattenbaeh, Das 
Sehriftwesen im Mittelalter, Leipsic, 1875, pp. 114-123; J. ET 
Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prices in England, Oxford, 
1866-82, passim. (EART) 


MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. 


Paper is a thin tissue composed of vegetable fibres (rarely 
of woollen fibres), resulting from their deposition on wire- 
cloth while suspended in water. At first it was entirely 
made by hand, but the invention in 1798 of the paper 
machine by Louis Robert, a clerk in the employment of 
Messrs Didot, of the celebrated Essonnes paper-mills, near 
Paris, gave a new impetus to the industry. The invention 
was introduced into England through the agency of Messrs 
Fourdrinier, who employed Bryan Donkin, the engineer, to 
assist in working it out; but, although they expended a 
large fortune in developing the invention, their enterprise 
resulted only in bankruptey. Their first paper machine 
was erected in 1804 at Frogmoor Mill, near Boxmoor, 
Herts. In the United States it was not till 1820 that 
such a machine was started for the first time by Messrs T. 
Since that period, 
inachine-made paper has gradually supplanted that made 
by hand for all exeept special purposes, and has been 
brought to a high state of perfection by subsequent im- 
provements in the machinery. 

Paper may be divided into three main classes :—writing 
paper, printing paper, and wrapping paper. The staple of 
which writing and printing paper is made is, in Britain, 
rags and esparto ; in America a considerable quantity of 
wood pulp is used. The staple of wrapping papers is old 
ropes and in some cases jute. The best writing and print- 
ing papers are still made, whether by hand or by machine, 
from rags. 

Manufacture of Paper from Rays.—The first process 1s 
the cutting and sorting of the rags, which is invariably 
done by women. The rag-eutter stands behind a knife 
about 14 inches long set in an oblique position in a table 
before her; the rags are cut into pieces about the size of 
the hand, and the linen pieces separated from the cotton, 
the various qualities being put into different receptacles. 
After being cut they are subjected to the action of the 
willow and duster, which knocks the loose dust off. The 
willow is composed of two conical cylinders, inside of 
which iron spikes project. In the interior of these 
cylinders an iron drum, also provided with spikes, revolves 
at about 300 revolutions per minute. The rags are fed 
into the first cylinder by a travelling felt, and dashed 
through from the one to the other by the action of the 
revolving drum, and from the second cylinder thrown for- 
ward into the duster. This consists of a large rectangular 
wooden case, in the interior of which an iron cage, covered 
with eoarse wirecloth, revolves slowly at right angles to 
the willow. This cage is set at a slight ineline, so that the 
rags which are thrown into it by the willow at one end 
slowly pass to the other, while the dust, &e., which has 
been disengaged by the action of the willow, falls through 
the wirecloth, and the dusted rags pass out at the other 
end, now ready for the boiler. The boiler is of different 
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forms, revolving or stationary. The most usual is 
stationary. It consists of an upright cylinder of cast or 


malleable iron (fig. 1), about 8 feet in diameter by 6 fect 
deep, and fitted with a perforated false bottom, on which 
the rags rest. The boiler is further fitted with a filling door 
A at the top, and an emptying door D below. After being 
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Fic. 1. —Section of Rag-Boiler. 


eharged with rags, it is filled to about half its height with 
water; a sufficient quantity of eaustic soda, varying aceord- 
ing to the nature of the rags, is introduced ; the door is then 
shut, and steam is admitted by a small pipe C which is eon- 
tained in, and communicates at the foot with, a larger 
pipe D and causes a eonstant circulation of hot liquid, which 
is dispersed all over the boiler by striking against a hood E 
at the top. This is technically known as the ^ vomit.” 
The rags are boiled in this solution of caustic soda for ten to 
twelve hours, when the steam is turned off and the liquid is 
discharged by the pipe G. After a subsequent washing 
with cold water in the boiler the lower door is opened and 
the boiled rags withdrawn into small trucks, and picked 
by women to remove impurities, such as india-rubber, &c. 

The rags are now submitted to the action of the break- 
ing engine (figs. 2 and 3), This is an oblong trough with 


;. 2.—Breaking Engine —Vertical Seetion. 
rounded ends, and may be about 6 feet wide and 12 feet 
long by about 2 feet in depth, but the size varies greatly. 
It is partially divided in the centre by the midfeather A, 
and provided with a heavy iron roll B, fitted with knives 
technically ealled bars, which revolves at a high speed on 
the plate C, also furnished with knives. The engine is 
half filled with water and packed with the boiled rags. 


PAPER 


Water is introduced by the valve D, and is withdrawn by 
the washer E. The washer consists of a drum about 3 
feet in diameter and 18 inches broad, covered with fine 
wire-cloth, and fitted inside with buckets shown by the 
dotted lines G. It is partially immersed in the pulp, and 
as it revolves discharges the water by the centre down the 
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8.— Breaking Engine— Horizontal Seetion. 


shoot H. The rags are allowed to remain in this washer, 


according to their cleanness, from one to two hours, aud 


then the solution of chloride of lime by which they are 
bleached is introduced, After running mixed with this in 
the engine from one to two hours, the pulp is run down 
into large stone ehests, where it is allowed to lie [or 
twenty-four hours till it becomes perfectly white; it is 
then drained and pressed to remove the remaining bleach 
ing solution as far as possible. 

The bleached pulp is now removed to the beating engine, 
which differs but little from the washing engine except that 
in the roll of the beater there are three bars to the bunch, 
while in the washer there are only two to the bunch. 
Here the pulp is furnished in the engine with water as 
before, and washed till it is free from chloride of lime, or 
this may be neutralized by the use of a sulphite or 
hyposulphite of soda. The pulp is then submitted to the 
action of the beater roll for from four to six hours, the 
circular knives being allowed to revolve very near the 
plate, so as to draw out the fibres into a very fine state, 
while preserving their strength as far as possible, While 
the operation of “ beating " is being proceeded with, the 
loading material, consisting of china clay or pearl white, 
is added. This is by no means to be viewed entirely as 
an adulteration, as it too generally is. No doubt to a 
certain extent it weakens the paper, but it is not added in 
hand-made papers, in whieh great strength is required. In 
writing papers for ordinary purposes, however, and in 
printing papers, the addition of mineral matter in modera- 
tion is of positive advantage, as it closes up the pores of 
the fibres and enables the paper to take a much better 
finish than it would otherwise do. 

The next process is the sizing, to which all papers for 
writing and most of those for printing purposes are sub- 
jected. Sizing consists in the deposition on the fibres of 
a substance which is comparatively waterproof, and for 
engine sizing a mixture of resin soap treated with alum is 
employed. The resin soap is formed by dissolving resin 
in carbonate or caustie soda, allowing the mixture to cool, 
when the soap tloats on the surface, and the mother-liquor, 
containing the excess of alkali, is run off. It is of con- 
siderable importance to get rid of this mother-liquor before 
using the soap, as it is of no use, and takes alum to 
neutralize it. "The soap is now dissolved in water, and, in 
many mills where starch is used for stiffening purposes, 
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` a considerable extent for the superiority of the American 


mixed with the starch. This mixture is put into the 
beating engine in which the pulp is circulating, and when 
it is thoroughly incorporated with the pulp the solution of 
alum or sulphate of alumina is added. This forms a finely 
divided precipitate of resinate of alumina on the fibres. 
The pulp, after the sizing material is thoroughly ineorpor- 
ated with it, is now ready for colouring. Even to produce 
a pure white, colour must be added to the pulp. In 
general, for white papers, either cochineal and ultramarine 
blue are employed, or magenta and aniline blue. In all 
cases where permanence of colour is of importanee, the 
former are to be preferred. For blue papers, ultramarine 
is generally used. Tinted papers are, as a rule, pro- | 
duced by the use of aniline colours. Coloured papers are | 
produced by the use of various pigments. 

The operation of beating the pulp is of the greatest 
importance, and too much care cannot be devoted to it. 
In America, where the mills are generally driven by 
water-power, the pulp is kept for a much longer time in 
the engine than in Great | 
Britain, and this accounts to ! 


the revolving strainer D, shown on the plan. 
,reetangular trough into which the pulp flows. 


E 


papers.! 
After the pulp is prepared in the beating engine it is 
run into the chests of the paper machine (figs. + and 5). 


| These chests A are fitted with agitators, and from them 


the pulp is pumped into the supply-box B, which com- 
munieates with the sand-traps C by means of a regulating 
cock. Along with the pulp a certain amount of water is 
allowed to flow into the sand-trap, so as to thin it down 
sufficiently; in most cases the save-all water (see below) is 
employed for this purpose. The pulp flows backward and 
forward here in a shallow stream, so as to deposit any 
heavy impurities which it may contain. After issuing from 
the sand-traps it is delivered on to the strainers, which 
are made in many varieties, the most common being 
This is a 

In the 
centre of this the strainer, rectangular in form, composed 
of four sets of brass plates bolted to a frame in which very 
fine slits are cut, revolves slowly. The size of this is 
about 7 feet by 2 feet. The pulp is made to flow from the 
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outside through the slits to the inside of the strainer by 
means of suction produeed by bellows or disks in the 
interior of the plates, and is discharged by the pipe E into 
a box from which it flows on to the apron F, which is 
placed on the top of the breast roll. The apron is made 
of a piece of moleskin or india-rubber cloth the full width 
of the wire, and prevents the pulp from running away 
down the back of the wire. It covers the wire for 12 to 
18 inches at the beginning. The wire consists of an end- 
less sheet of fine wirecloth (about 66 wires per square 
inch) which stretches from the breast roll G to the couch 
roll H, returning underneath by the leading rolls I. 
Underneath the first portion of the wire are the tube rolls 
K, and farther along are the vacuum boxes L, L. These 
communicate by pipes with the vacuum pumps M. As 
the wire revolves in the direction shown in fig. 4 the 
pulp is allowed to flow from the strainer and spreads itself 
out in a thin film, covering the surface of the wirecloth. 
It is prevented from flowing over the sides of the wire by 
the deckle straps, endless india-rubber straps N. Part of 


the water runs off through the meshes of the wire by 
gravitation, and the rest is removed through the suction 
boxes L by the vacuum pumps M. Stretching along 
under the wire from the breast roll to the first suction box 
is the save-all, a shallow trough into which the water 
whieh passes throngh the wire falls. The contents of this 
box flow into a cistern at the back of the machine into 
which the vacuum pumps also diseharge their water; and 
from this cistern the water is pumped into a service box 
and used instead of fresh water for mixing with the pulp 
as it flows on to the sand-trap. There is a considerable 
saving in this, as the fine fibre, size, &c., contained by 
the water passing through the wire is all in this way 

! Another form of beating engine which is finding great favour 
is the Umpherston engine, which differs little from the ordinary 
beater, except in having, instead of a midfeather, a passage under 
the roll by which the pulp eireulates. It is elaimed for it that one 
capable of preparing 10 ewts. of paper does not occupy more floor 
area thau an ordinary beater for 8 ewts. The pulp is also said to 
travel more freely, and does not lodge about the corners as in the 
ordinary engine. 


2D 
recovered. Between the first and second suction box the 
dandy roll, a skeleton roll covered with wirecloth, revolves 
on the top of the pulp, By means of raised wires on it in 
the form desired the paper is rendered thinner at these 
parts and a water-mark is produced. In order to secure 
recularity in the layer of pulp, as also to increase the 
strength of the paper, a lateral motion is communieated 
to the wire by the shake O. The half-dried pulp now 


passes between the eoueh rolls, where it receives the first | 


pressure. The under coueh roll generally consists of a 
brass shell fixed by iron rings to a spindle; the top roll 
may be either similar to the lower one or made of 
mahogany, and is always covered with a felt jacket. Pres- 
sure is apphed to the ends of the top roll by means of 
levers and weights, From these the sheet of partially 
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to the paper eutter. ln cases where the paper is to be sized 
with gelatin after leaving the machine, it is wound up rough. 

A inodifieation of the Fourdrinier machine, suitable for 
the manufaeture of thin papers and those whieh only 
require to be smooth on one side, is shown in fig. 6. It 
consists of an ordinary paper machine as far as the couch 
rolls A, A. From these the paper is earried backwards 
on the top of the endless felt B till it comes in contaet 
with the large steam-heated cylinder C at d. Here it 
adheres to the cylinder, being pressed against it at the 
same time by the press roll E. The paper then continues 
round the surface of the cylinder, and is wound up dry on 
reels at G. The felt washer H is a box filled with water 
through which the felt passes as it travels. After this the 
paper is eut or glazed in the usual way. 
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dried pulp is carried by endless felts through the first and 
seeond press rolls R and S. The press rolls are cither 
made of solid iron, or may with advantage have a brass 
shell shrunk on. Having been freed by these from a 
great part of its water, the web of paper is earried over 
the steam-heated cylinders T, T. The first two cylinders 
are generally bare, and the heat applied to these is gentle ; 
in the ease of the others, the paper is kept close to the 
cylinder by means of endless felts. The web then passex 
through the intermediate rolls U in a half-dried state, 
over three more cylinders and the calenders V. These are 
heavy iron rollers heated by steam internally and polished 
externally. Their object is to communicate a gloss to the 
web of paper. It is then wound up on the reel W, and 
these reels when filled with paper are removed as required 


At this stage papers whieh require to be hard-sized, 
principally the better sorts of writing papers, are sized 
with gelatin or “tub-sized.” This is done oceasionally 
by passing the sheets separately through a trough contain- 
ing a strong solution of gelatin, and afterwards hanging 
them up to dry in the same way as hand-made papers, but 
in general the paper is sized and dried in the web after 
leaving the paper machine, For this purpose a sizing and 
drying machine is used (fig. 7). The web of paper to be 
sized is shown at A. From this it is passed through a 
trough B containing a strong solution of gelatin into which 
à certain amount of alum is introduced ; after passing 
through this by means of the size rolls C, C, it is passed 
through the press rolls D, whieh squeeze out the super- 
fluous size from it, and rewound ona reel at E to allow 
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the size time to set. The web is then transferred to the | paper rests, while a current of heated air from pipes under- 
drying machine at G, and passed over a series of spar | neath ascends through them and is driven against the inner 
drums H, H at a slow speed. These drums are fitted | surface of the paper by the fanners K, K, which revolve 
round their circumference with wooden spars Ton which the | at a high speed. The great thing to be studied in this 


Fic. 6. —Single-Cylinder Machine. 
operation is to keep as low a temperature as possible, not | as two hundred of them go to a drier. After being wound 
above 80° Fahr. There may be any number of these | up at theend of the drier the paperis ready for cutting in 
drums ; the larger the number the lower the temperature | the ordinary way. 
at which the paper can be dried. Tn some mills as many The ordinary paper cutter (fig. 8) cuts from six to eight 


Fic. 7.— Sizing and Drying Machine. 
webs at once. The webs to be cut may be seen on the 
drawing at a,«. The webs of paper from these are led 
between the leading rolls 4, 6 through the feeding rolls 
^,^. These, by means of the change pulley d, are driven 
at such a speed that they feed the 
paper to tbe revolving knife at the 
exact speed necessary to give the 
length of sheet required. After pass- 
ing the feeding rolls the paper passes 
on to the slitting knivese. These are 
circular revolving knives which slit 
the paper into the width required. 
From these the webs pass through the 
drawing rolls 7, f tothe revolving knife 
J, Which, coming down with a sheer 
against the dead knife g’, cuts them 
crosswise into the required length of 
sheet. The size of the sheet may be 
made longer or shorter, by altering the 
size of the expanding pulley ^ and the 
change pulley V. After being cut, the 
sheets of paper are caught by the end- 
less felt 2 and carried forward to the table 4, where they 
are arranged by boys. 


Another form of paper eutter which is employed for 
water-marked papers (see paper machine) is the single- 
sheet cutter, fig 9. In this cutter only one web of paper 
is cut at a time, but it can be adjusted to a much 


greater degree of nicety than the revolving cutter. After 
passing through the slitting knives A, which are in all 
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respects similar to those in the revolving cutter, the paper | (2) In America a calender of different construction is 
is carried over the measuring drum C, which, by a crank | employed (fig. 11). In it a perpendicular series of highly 
arrangement DE receives an oscillating motion and can be , polished iron and compressed cotton or paper rolls are 
adjusted to draw the exact quantity of paper forward for the | placed alternately between frames, and revolve at a high 
length of sheet required. The paper is kept fast on the | speed. The sheets of paper are one by one introduced by 
drum by the gripper rolls F. F, arranged so as to rise and fall | an attendant, who sits in a convenient position near the 


as the drum oscillates, while the dancing roll B keeps the 
web at a uniform tension. The paper is cut into sheets by 
the knife I, connected with cranks and links G, and supported 
by the link rods H, H working horizontally with a swinging Z : — 
motion against the dead knife K. At the same time the p c E 
clamp L holds the web in position. "Phe sheet to be eut Bowel T, = hevtP Gioia lend 

may be seen hanging down at the dotted line M. The top of the calender, under the tapes «, which, running 
sheets are then caught by girls and dressed up in the usual | against the roll A, convey the sheet to the next roll D. 
way. This cutter requires a great deal of attention, and After passing under the roll A, the paper has a tendency 
is only used when extreme accuracy is required. to adhere to the metal surface; this 1s overcome by a 

Calenders.—]f it is desired to give the paper a higher | sharp-pointed knife b placed against it, so that the sheet 
gloss than can be done on the calenders of the paper is again caught by the next set of tapes, and so on till it 
machine, or where, as in the case of papers sized with , completes its course, and comes out at the foot of the 
gelatin, these must be glazed. after leaving the paper ealender. Ifa still higher glaze is required, the sheets are 
machine, it is done by the use either of the plate or roll passed through a second time. A much larger quantity 

i of paper can be glazed in the same time by one of these 
calenders than by the so-called plate calender, and at a 
greatly smaller outlay for wages, but the surface acquired 
by the paper wants the peculiar gloss communicated to it 
by the latter, and for the higher grades of paper this still 
retains its position in Great Britain. 

After being cut, and, if necessary, calendered, the paper 
is sorted, that is to say, it is examined sheet by sheet, 
and all torn or soiled sheets are taken out. It is then 
counted into quires and reams, each quire containing 
twenty-four sheets, and each ream twenty quires. 

Hand-Made Paper.—sSo far the preparation of pulp, 
whether for paper making by hand or by machine, is iden- 
tical, the chief difference being that only the most expensive 
drawing and writing papers are now manufactured by 

hand, and for this purpose only the finest qualities of rags 
: are used. The process will be best understood by reference 
e o to the drawing (fig. 12). The pulp, after being prepared in 
Fic. 10.—Plate Calender. the beating engine as above described, is run into large 
calender. (1) The plate calender (fig. 10) is composed of a _ chests from which the vat is supplied. Before reaching this 
framework A, in which are set two highly polished rolls of | it is strained as on the paper machine. Hand-made paper 
solid iron B, B, with a space of about 2 inch intervening. | is made by means of a mould (fig. 13). This consists of a 
By means of levers and weights pressure can be applied to | framework of fine wirecloth with a * deckle ” or movable 
the top roll. The paper to be glazed is placed sheet by | frame of wood all round it, to keep the pulp from running 
sheet between copper or zinc plates, till a bundle consider- | off. Nearly all hand-made papers have also a water-mark 
ably thicker than the space between the rolls is made. ; (W. King in this instance), which is produced by wires 
This bundle is then passed backward and forward between | representing these letters being raised above the rest of the 
the rollers, under considerable pressure, and the polished | mould. Hence the paper in these parts is thinner, and the 
surface of the plates communicates a gloss to the paper. | letters can be read on holding the sheet up to the light. 
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The sheet of paper is formed in the following way. 
The vatman, fig. 12, takes up enough pulp on the mould to 
fill the deckle. He runs the stuff evenly over the mould 


(rom the foreside to the back, throwing back any pulp 


which may be superfluous, and then gives the mould the 
“shake,” & gentle shake both along and across the mould, 
causing the water to run through the wirecloth while 
the pulp which forms the sheet of paper stays on the top. 
The vatman then brings the mould to the stay ; itis placed 
by the coucher on an inclined elbow, where some more 
water drains away, and he afterwards turns it over on the 
felt, leaving the sheet'of paper on the felt. When the 


Fic. 13. —Mould, 


proper nuniber of sheets of paper, with a felt between each, 
has been placed in the pile called a “ post,” it is taken to 
the press, and a great quantity of the water is pressed out, 
leaving the sheets of paper sufficiently dry to be handled 
by the “layer,” who places them iu packs, one sheet above 
the other, and after being parted sheet from sheet they are 
re-pressed, After this the paper is hung in a drying loft 
on cow-hair ropes in spurs of three to five sheets thick 
until dry. It is then sized by passing the spurs through a 
strong solution of gelatin contained in a long trough. The 
paper passes along on an endless felt, and is freed from 
superfluous size by press rolls at the end of the trough. It 
is then parted again to prevent the sheets from sticking 
together, and is again dried at a temperature of 70° to 80° 
Fahr. After being picked and then glazed between plates, 


it is sorted and finished in the same way as other paper, 


but with much greater care. 

It will readily be understood that the expense of manu- 
facturing paper in this way is very much greater than by 
machinery ; but the gain in strength, partly owing to the 
time allowed to the fibres to knit together, and partly to 
the free expansion permitted them in drying, still maintains 


a steady demand for this class of paper, and probably 60 | 
to 70 tons per week are made in Great Britain at present. i 
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In America, papers of great strength are manufactured by 
machinery, and not much hand-made paper is made. 

Manufacture from other Substances than Rags.—Although 
the better varieties of both writing and printing paper are 
still manufactured from rags, the supply of these has been 
found altogether insufficient to supply the increasing 
demand for paper, and other fibres have to a great extent 
been substituted for the cheaper classes of paper. First 
among these is ESPARTO (g.v.).! The treatment of esparto 
does not greatly vary from that of rags. On arrival at 
the mill the grass is sorted ; that is to say, it is spread out 
in bunches on a table with a wire gauze cover, and these 
are shaken to remove the dust, while the roots and weeds 
are removed by picking. This is technically known as dry 
picking. In some mills this process is done mechanically 
by aid of a duster, which removes dust and other heavy 
impurities from the esparto, but it must then be picked 
in the wet state after boiling. The boiling is done in the 
same way as rags, but with a larger proportion of caustic 
soda. Mr Thomas Routledge, the introducer of esparto, 
specifies 10 per cent. real caustic soda, but with improved 
forms of boilers such as Roeckner's or Sinclair's, operating 
at 40 to 50 lb pressure, a considerable saving on this 
amount of alkali may be effected. "The subsequent treat- 
ment of esparto is similar to that for rags; it is again 
“ wet-pieked " after boiling, then washed and bleached, a 
much larger quantity of chloride of lime being required 
than in the case of rags. It can be treated either alone 
or mixed with rags, and forms a very mellow bulky paper 
admirably adapted for printing purposes. 

A considerable quantity of straw is used both in Britain 
and in America for paper-making. In general it is mixed 
either with rags or with esparto, being of too brittle a 

. naturc when bleached to make into paper alone. It is 
generally dusted after arrival at the mill, in many cases 
eut into chaff before the boiling operation, so as to allow 
the soda freer access to the fibres, and boiled under high 
pressure with considerable quantities of caustic soda up to 
15 per cent. of real caustic. It is then washed either 
separately or along with esparto, and bleached in the 
ordinary way. As at present treated, the yield averaging 
only 33 to 40 per cent., straw will not come into general 
use, except in cases where the raw material can be bought 
on unusually advantageous terms. There is no doubt that, 
in this case especially, a more rational method of extracting 
the cellulose than by boiling under high pressure with a 
large amount of caustic soda is most desirable, for, many 
of the fibres of the straw being extremely fine, these are to 
, a considerable extent actually dissolved by the soda, and, 
whereas theoretically straw with 15 per cent. moisture 
ought to produce 45 per cent. cellulose, by the soda treat- 
ment not more than 33 per cent. are obtained, where a 
good white colour is desired. 

The only other fibre which has scriously threatened to 
compete with rags or esparto is wood. From the fact 
that the supply of this raw material is apparently 
inexhaustible, a great deal of attention has been paid to 
methods for reducing it to a fibre capable of being made 
into paper. These divide themselves into two—(1) 
mechanical and (2) chemical treatment. (1) The wood 
gencrally sclected for this purpose is white pine or poplar. 
It is cut into slabs of convenient size, which are then 
pressed against the face of a mill-stone revolving at a 
high speed, while a flow of water conveys the fibres of 
wood away as they are separated. They are then sieved 
according to fineness, collected, and pressed into pulp 
or half stuff, which is used for admixture in inferior 
, papers, or even, in some cases, for making paper. By 
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! The imports, which in 1863 amounted to 18,000 tons, had risen 
to 100,000 tons in 1870, and in 1883 reached 206,000 tons. 
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this means of treatment, however, the wood is not split 
up into its ultimate fibres, but is left with all the inerust- 
ing matter attached, and the pulp and paper so obtained 
are only fitted for the commonest purposes. (2) Many 
efforts have been made with the view of preparing wood 
chemically, so that the resulting fibre might be introduced 
into fine papers, and latterly with considerable success. In 
the earlier processes, patented by Houghton and Sinclair, 
wood was boiled with about 20 per cent. real caustic soda 
under a pressure of from 10 to 14 atmospheres. By this 
means, with certain improvements in detail, dictated by 
experience, so-called chemical wood pulp is prepared in 
large quantities on the Continent, and is imported as pulp 
into England to a considerable extent. In America this 
process has been extensively adopted. While pulp of very 
fair quality is prepared in this way suitable for papers 
where a perfectly white colour is not required, there is no 
room for doubt that the action of the caustic soda solution 
at the extreme temperature which à pressure of upwards 
of 10 atmospheres involves, leads to a certain extent to a 
degradation and consequent weakening and browning of 
the fibres, and a great deal of work has been directed to 
the surmounting of this difficulty. The result has been a 
series of patents, all containing the same principle, namely, 
the treating the wood with a chemical agent which should 
prevent oxidation and subsequent degradation of the fibres 
from taking place. Such patents are those of Mitscherlich 
and Francke (bisulphite of 
lime), Ekman and Graham 
(bisulphite of magnesia). 
While these all containa 
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common principle, they RN f 7 OWIM 
differ in detail, as to K eii A / f f 
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pressure, blowing off of 
the sulphurous acid gas, 
&c., but they all present 
a very marked resemblance 
to Tilghmann's expired patent, 1866, No. 2024. The pulp 
produced by all those processes is of excellent quality; and, 
according to the statements of the patentees, it can be 
prepared at a cost greatly lower than by the soda process. 
The strength of the fibre is maintained unimpaired even 
after bleaching, and white paper made solely from such 
pulp is in every respect superior to that manufactured 
solely from pulp prepared by boiling with caustic soda. 
Dr Mitscherlich’s process has been extensively adopted 
in Germany, and there seems little doubt that these pro- 
cesses will in time supplant the use of soda in the case of 
wood. The great objection to them all is that, as they 
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all depend on the use of bisulphite, which, being an acid 
salt, cannot be worked in an iron boiler, the boiler must 
be lined with lead; and great difficulty has been encoun- 
tered in keeping the lead lining of the boiler in repair. 
This is a difficulty, however, which will probably be over- 
The objection to cellulose 


come with further experience. 


Writing Papers. 


Book and Drawing Papers. 
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prepared from wood by all the acid processes is that it is 
not pure, but a considerable quantity of inerusting matter 
is left in the fibre, and hence the paper manufactured from 
it solely is harsh in character and very transparent; to pro- 
cure a pure cellulose, it must be exhausted in an alkaline 
solution subsequent to the treatment with acid. 

The waste of jute is largely used in the manufacture of 
coloured papers, but it has not hitherto been found possible 
to thoroughly bleach this fibre without at the same time 
destroying its strength. 

A long series of experiments, with a view to the intro- 
duction of bamboo fibre for paper making, has been 
undertaken by Mr Thomas Routledge, the wellknown 
introducer of esparto, who recommends the employment 
of the young shoots. It may well be doubted whether 
the bamboo has any chance as à competitor against the 
new processes for preparing wood. 

A host of other fibres have been tried from 
time to time, such as dis grass from the north 
coast of Africa, the leaves of the dwarf palm, 
sugar-cane refuse, the stalks of the hop plant, 
nettles, peat, Phormium tenax from New 
Zealand, with many others (see Dr Hugo 
Müllers Zflanzenfaser) but none with such 
success as to call for notice here. 
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Soda Recovery.—In the preparation of esparto, : 
wood, and other raw material for manufacture into f 
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Fic. 14.—Porion Evaporator, 


paper, large quantities of caustic soda are employed, and, as the 
resulting liquid after boiling the fibre in caustic soda solution is 
strongly alkaline and dark-coloured, it is very desirable to keep it 
out of the rivers. In order to effect this it isin many mills evapo- 
rated, and the soda it contains recovered, and, after causticizing, 
re-used. Many forms of evaporator have been proposed, and of late 
years great improvement has been made in their construction. Pro- 
bably the best form is the Porion evaporator (fig. 14). This consists 
of an evaporating chamber A, on the floor of which a few inches of 
the liquid to be evaporated rest. By the action of fanners D, B re- 
volving at a high speed and dipping into the liquid, it is thrown up 
in a fine spray through which the heated gases pass to the chimney. 
After being concentrated in the evaporating chamber the liquid flows 
into the ineinerating furnaces C,C, where the remaining water is 
driven off by the heat of the fire D, and the mass afterwards ignited 
to drive off the carbonaceous matter. A considerable feature in this 
evaporator is Menzies and Davis's patent smell chamber E, a cham- 
ber filled with masonry in which the strongly-smelling gases from 
the incinerating furnace are allowed to remain at a red heat for a 
short time. After being recovered, the soda, in the form of crude car- 
bonate, is lixiviated and re-causticized by boiling with milk of lime. 
Sizes of Paper.—The following are the ordinary sizes :— 


Printing Papers. Cartridge Papers. 
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Motte esce vs 125x15 — Eo0IS6R pes seci 4254182. | CTO acere 164x 21 | Eoolsenpes esee if x 183 
GUNG nobts eee e i 15 x23 beni etes T5190 DE ae 173x991 | Demy e a e os 139221 
Foolseap ..... Ert. d e 19836165 | Medium... 174 x225 Melin asese 184 x 23 Royal T 19 x24 
Double foolscap....... ...... 164 x263 | oval sos ee ees 190 x94 Royal cc. eom 90 x25 | Super royal,...,... 194 x 274 
Foolscap and third. E Lo ESSO 1910097 2 Super royal oec 21 x27 |Impcrial........... 21 x26 
Foolseap and half.. ..... .. 13) x247 Imperial t 22 x301 | Double pott.......... 52525 M Elphant eee oes 23 x28 

| Pinched Postee 144 x 18$ | Elephant.............. 23 x28 | Donble foolscap..... 17 x27 
Ip qb ME 153x19 | Double elephant.... 264x40 Double crown........ 20 x30 
Doublepost oee ecce IS BO AER aea sees 961x34 | Double demy ........ 223 x 354 
[ET CMOS e ete. 164 x 209 | Columbier ..... ...... 234 x 241 
Double large post ........... 203x393 | Antiquarian. ......... 
(C nece c LEE 16i x 20 
LOCI e eres 18 x22} 
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British Paper Trade. — The comparative returns of the 
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the Board of Trade (Great Dritain) for the years 1882 and 1883 


amounts and values of the imports and exports published by ; are as follows :— 


Imports. Exports. 
Article. Weight. Valne. Weight. Value. 
1882. | 1383. 1882. 1883. 1882. 1883. 1882. 1883. 
Cwts. | Cwts. £ £ Cwts., Cwts. £ £ 
Writing and printing papers ............ 190,089 | 209,455 335,621 944,186 | 413,045 445,859 | 1,003,247 | 1,026,617 
Miscellaneous Papers aceacccsseaeeeec seen 911,458 952,723 | 872,590 902,514 | 171,302 152,930 301,778 258,017 | 
__- | —— — =— —— — M 
Morao dole eee coe eU QURE 1,101,547 | 1,162,178 | 1,208,211 | 1,246,700 | 584,947 598,789 | 1,305,025 | 1,284,630 i 
pm | IE UE eae Tons, Tons. aera 
ESTE CO US en temere e UE PREISE 181,056 206,558 | 1,282,014 | 1,383,021 m md As Eus 
a ue e p M 20,977 29,687 | 301,083 401,615 49,352 51,019 526,554 501,035 | 
Ibs. lbs. 
Woollen rags neee eee ERO SES 84,981,120 80,626,560] 821,692 756,616 i 
Cwts, Cwts. 
ibxintcdabookSeu ee EET 


American Paper Trade, —At the end of 1882 there were in the 


United States 1051 paper mills (1004 the previous year) Of this 
number 1018 are in active operation. These mills are owned aud 
worked by 823 firms or establishments, an increase of 23 over the 
previous year, Twenty-three mills were abandoned during 1882, 
while 17 were destroyed by fire ; 36 were in course of construction, 
and 68 new mills went into full work during 1882. This number 
is composed of a few mills reconstructed after fire, and 39 new 
establishments erected during 1882. The mills represent almost 
every variety of paper and pulp, and have an estimated daily 
capacity of 300 tons. Altogether there were in 1883 44 inore mills 
in operation than in 1882. At the beginning of 1884 36 new mills 


PAPER HANGINGS. See MURAL Decoration, vol. 
xvii. p. 38. 

PAPHLAGONIA, in ancient geography, was the name 
given to a province of Asia Minor, situated on the Euxine 
Sea, and adjoining Bithynia on the west and Pontus on 
the east, while towards the south it was separated from 
Galatia by a range of mountains which may be considered 
as a prolongation to the east of the Bithynian Olympus. 
According to Strabo, whose authority is generally followed 
upon this point, the river Parthenius formed the western 
limit of the region so-called, and it was bounded on the 
east by the much more important river Halys. Although 
the Paphlagonians play scarcely any part in history, they 
were one of the most ancient nations of Asia Minor, as 
their name appears in the Homerie catalogue of the allies of 
Priam during the Trojan War (Z, ii. S51). They are after- 
wards mentioned by Herodotus among the races reduced 
to subjection by Croesus, and they sent an important con- 
tingent to the army of Xerxes in 480 mc. They seem, 
however, to have enjoyed a state of at least semi-independ- 
ence, as Xenophon speaks of them as being governed by a 
prince of their own, without any reference to the satraps 
of the neighbouring parts of Asia. The rugged and 
difficult nature of their country, which is described by 
Xenophon as containing fertile and beautiful plains, but 
traversed by lofty ranges of mountains, which could only 
be crossed by narrow and difficult passes, doubtless contri- 
buted to this result. At a later period Paphlagonia passed 
under the yoke of the Macedonian kings, and we find it 
after the death of Alexander the Great assigned, together 
with Cappadocia, to Eumenes. It continued, however, to 
be governed by native princes until it was absorbed by the 
encroaching power of the neighbouring kingdom of Pontus. 
The rulers of that dynasty became masters of the greater 
part of Paphlagonia as early as the reign of Mithradates 
HT. (302-266 3.c.), but it was not till that of Pharnaces 
I. that the important city of Sinope fell into their hands 
(183 mc.) From this time the whole province was 
incorporated with the kingdom of Pontus until the fall of 
the great Mithradates (65 p.c). In the settlement of Asia 


» M 121,607 | 123,038 |1,169,592 1,175,642 | 


were being constructed aud may be expected to be at work during 
the year. Every variety of paper is extensively manufactured in 
the United States with the exception of hand-made, but of late 
years attention has been devoted to this also, English plant and 
labour having been imported for the purpose, and hand-made papers 
are now regularly produced in small quantities. 


Bibliography.—llerriug, Paper and Papermaking; Piette, Manuel de la Pape- 
terie, 1861; Dropisch, Die Paptermaschine, 1878; G. Planche, Z'Industrie de 
la Papeterie, 1853; L. Müller, Fabrikation des Papiers, 1855; Proteaux, On the 
Manufacture of Paper and Boards, 1866; Hugo Müller, Pflanzenfaser, 1877 ; 
C. Hofmann, Manufacture of Paper, 1873; T. Routledge, Baniboo considered as 
a Papermaking Material, 1875; Papermakers’ Monthly Journal, London ; Paper 
Trade Journal, New York ; Papier-Zettung, Berlin. (R. C. M.) 


whieh followed that event, Pompey united the coast 
districts of Paphlagonia with the province of Bithynia, 
but left the interior of the country under one of the native 
princes, two or three of whom followed in succession until 
the dynasty became extinct and the whole country was 
incorporated in the Roman empire. All these petty native 
rulers appear to have borne the name or surname of 
Pyleemenes, as a token that they claimed descent from the 
chieftain of that name who figures in the Jéad as the 
leader of the Paphlagonians. Under the Roman empire 
Paphlagonia, with the greater part of Pontus, was united 
into one province with Bithynia, as we find to have been 
the case in the time of the younge- Pliny; but the name 
was still retained by geographers, though its boundaries 
are not distinctly defined by Ptolemy. It reappears as a 
separate province in the 5th century (Hierocles, Syneed., 
c. 33). 

The ethnic relations of the Paphlagonians are very 
uncertain. It seems perhaps most probable that they 
belonged to the same race with the Cappadocians, whe 
held the adjoining province of Pontus, and who were 
undoubtedly a Semitic race. Their language, however, 
would appear from the testimony of Strabo to have been 
distinet from that of their neighbours. Equally obscure 
is the relation between the Paphlagonians and the Eneti, 
or Heneti, who are mentioned in connexion with them in 
the Homeric catalogue, and who were supposed in the 
mythieal fictions of antiquity to be the ancestors of the 
Veneti, who dwelt at the head of the Adriatic. But no 
trace is found in historical times of any tribe of that name 
in Asia Minor. 

The greater part of Paphlagonia is a rugged and 
mountainous country, but it contains fertile valleys, and 
produces great abundance of fruit. The mountains also 
are clothed with dense forests, which are conspicuous for 
the quantity of boxwood which they furnish. Hence its 
coasts were from an early period occupied by Greek 


. colonies, among which the flourishing city of Sinope, a 


_ eminent. 


colony from Miletus, founded about 630 B.c., stood pre 
Amastris, a few miles east of the Parthenius, 
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became an important town under the Macedonian monarchs; 
while Amisus, a colony of Sinope, which was situated a 
short distance east of the Halys, and therefore did not fall 
strictly within the limits of Paphlagonia as defined by 
Strabo, though often considered as belonging to that pro- 
vince, rose to be almost a rival of its parent city. The 
other towns along the coast of the Euxine were of little 
consequence, and none of those in the interior ever rose to 
any importance. The most considerable were Gangra, in 
ancient times the capital of the Paphlagonian kings, after- 
wards called Germanicopolis, and situated near the frontier 
of Galatia, and Pompeiopolis, in the valley of the Amnias 
(a tributary of the Halys), near which were extensive mines 
of the mineral called by Strabo sandarake (red arsenic), 
which was largely exported from Sinope. (E. H. B.) 

PAPHOS, the name of two cities near the west coast of 
Cyprus. _ Old Paphos was on the river Bocarus, about 10 
stadia from the coast, near the promontory Zephyrium ; it 
had a harbour at the mouth of the river. The city was 
distinguished by a temple of Aphrodite, to which an oracle 
was attached ; the priest exercised a sort of hieratic supre- 
macy over the whole island. Paphos was the favourite 
city of Aphrodite, who is often styled the Paphian goddess. 
The grave of Aphrodite was shown in the city, and her 
image in the temple was a conical stone. There is no 
doubt that both the city and the cultus were of Phoenician 
origin. Apollodorus says that the Syrian king Cinyras was 
the founder. The place was subject to earthquakes; it 
was totally destroyed by a shock in the time of Augustus, 
and, being restored by that emperor, took the name 
Augusta or S¢Baory, which, however, did not displace the 
old name. New Paphos was situated in a fertile plain, 
about 10 miles inland from Old Paphos. There was a 
great festal procession from it every year to the temple of 
Aphrodite in the old city. It was a flourishing commercial 
place in the time of Strabo. 

PAPIAS, bishop of the Phrygian Hierapolis in the 
first half of the 2d century, is mentioned by Irenæus 
as *an ancient man,” “the hearer of John and the com- 
panion of Polycarp." According to the Chronicon Pascale, 
Papias suffered martyrdom at Pergamum in the year of 
that of Polycarp at Smyrna (163 A.D., or, according to 
other reckonings, 156). His name figures largely in 
Biblical criticism in connexion with his work entitled 
Aoyíov kupiaxdv e&jyqows, of which only a few small frag- 
inents have been preserved in the form of citations in the 
writings of Irenæus, Eusebius, and later authors See 
GosPELS, vol. x. p. 815 sq. 

The fragments are collected in Routh’s Reliq. Sacr. (vol. i., 1846), 
and in’Gebhard and Harnaek's Patr. Apost. Opera. 


PAPIER MÁCHÉ (mashed or pulped paper) is a term 
embracing numerous manufactures in which paper pulp 
is employed, pressed and moulded into various forms 
other than uniform sheets, such as ordinary paper and 
millboards. In the East the art has long been practised, 
especially in Kashmir, where, under the name of £ar-- 
kalamdani, or pen-tray work, the manufacture of small 
painted boxes, trays, and cases of papier máché is a 
characteristic industry. About the middle of the 18th 
century papier máché work came into prominence in 
Europe in the form of trays, boxes, and other small 
domestic articles, japanned and ornamented in imitation of 
Oriental manufactures of the same class; and contempor- 
ancously papier mâché snuff boxes ornamented in vernis 
Martin came into favour. In 1772 Henry Clay of 
birmingham secured a patent for a method of preparing 
this material, which he used for coach-building, for door and 
other panels, and for many furniture and structural pur- 
poses. In 1845 the application of the material to internal 
architectural decoration was patented by C. F. Bielefeld 
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of London, and for this purpose it has come into extensive 
use. Under the name of carton pierre, a substance which 
is essentially papier mâché is also largely employed as a 
substitute for plaster in the moulded ornaments of roofs 
and walls, and the ordinary roofing felts, too, are very 
closely allied in their composition to papier máché. Under 
the name of ceramic papier mâché, architectural enrich- 
ments are also made of a composition patented by Mr 
Martin, the constituents of which are paper pulp, resin, 
glue, a drying oil, and acetate of lead. Among the other 
articles for which the substance is used may be enumer- 
ated masks, dolls' heads and other toys, anatomical and 
botanical models, artists’ lay figures, milliners’ and clothiers’ 
blocks, mirror and picture frames, tubes, &c. 


The materials for the commoner classes of work are old waste and 
serap paper, repulped, and mixed with a strong size of glue and 
paste. To this very often are added large quantities of ground chalk, 
clay, and fine sand, so that the preparation is little nore than a 
plaster held together by the fibrous pulp. For the finest class of 
work Clay’s original method is retained. It consists of soaking 
several sheets of a spectally made paper in a strong size of paste 
and glue, pasting these together, and pressing them in the mould 
of the article to be made, The moulded mass is dried in a stove, 
aud, if neeessary, further similar layers of paper are added, till the 
required thickness is attained. The dried object is hardened by 
dipping in oil, after which it is variously trimmed and prepared 
for japanning and ornamentation. For very delicate relief orna- 
ments, a pulp of serap paper is prepared, which after drying is 
ground to powder mixed with pasteand a proportion of potash, all 
of which are thoroughly incorporated into a fine smooth stif? paste. 
The numerous processes by which surface decoration is applied to 
papier mâché differ in no way from the application of like 
ornamentation to other surfaces. Papier mache for its weight is 
an exceedingly tough, strong, durable substanee, possessed of 
us elasticity, little subjeet to warp or fracture, and unaffected by 
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PAPIN, Denis (1647-c.1712), French physicist, and 
one of the inventors of the steam-engine, was a native of 
Blois, where he was born in 1647. In 1661 or 1662 he 
entered upon the study of medicine at the university of 
Angers, where he graduated in 1669, with the intention 
apparently of settling as a practising physician in that city. 
Some time prior to 1674 he removed to Paris and assisted 
Huygens in his experiments with the air-pump, the results 
of which (Expériences du Vuide) were published at Paris 
in that year, and also in the form of five papers by Huygens 
and Papin jointly, in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1675. Shortly after the publication of the Expériences, 
Papin, who had crossed to London hoping to find some 
congenial employment, was hospitably received by Boyle, 
and gave him some assistance in his laboratory and with 
his writings ; about this time also he introduced into the 
airpump the improvement of making it with double 
barrels, and replacing by the two valves the turn-cock 
hitherto used. He is said, moreover, to have been the 
first to use the plate and receiver, which are organs of 
capital importance in the modern form of the instrument. 
Subsequently he invented the condensing-pump, and in 
1680 he was admitted, on Boyle’s nomination, to the 
Royal Society. In the following year he communicated 
to the Society an account of his famous steam “ digester, 
or engine for softening bones," afterwards deseribed in 
a tract published at Paris and entitled La menire 
d'amollir les os et de faire couire toutes sortes de viandes en 
fort peu de tems et à peu de frais, avec une description de 
la marmite, ses propriétés et ses usages, [n this instrument 
the principle of the safety-valve was applied for the first 
time. After some further experiments with the digester 
he accepted an invitation to Venice to take part in the 
work of the recently founded Academy of the Philosophical 
and Mathematical Sciences; here he remained until 1684, 
when he returned to London and received from the Royal 
Society an appointment as “temporary curator of experi- 
ments,” with a small salary. [n this capacity he carried 
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on numerous and varied investigations, in the course of 
whieh he discovered a siphon aeting in the same manner 
as the “Sipho Wirtembergicus” (Phil. Tr., 1685), and 
also construeted a model of an engine for raising water 
from a river by means of pumps worked by a water-wheel 
driven by the current. In November 1687 he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of mathematies in the university of 
Marburg, and here he remained until 1696, when he re- 
moved to Cassel. From the time of his settlement in 
Germany he carried on an active correspondence with 
Huygens and Leibnitz, which is still preserved, and in one 
of his letters to Leibnitz, in 1698, he mentions that he is 
engaged on a machine for raising water to a great height 
by the force of fire; in a later communication he speaks 
also of a little carriage he had constructed to be propelled 
by this force. Again in 1702 he wrote about a steam 
“ ballista," which he anticipated would “promptly compel 
France to make an enduring peace." In 1705 Leibnitz 
sent Papin a sketch of Savery's engine for raising water, 
and this stimulated him to further exertions, which re- 
sulted two years afterwards in the publication of the Ars 
nova ad aquam. ignis adminiculo efficacissime elevandam 
(Cassel, 1707), in which his high-pressure boiler and its 
applications are deseribed (see SrTEAw-ExatNE) In 1707 
he resolved to quit Cassel for London, and on September 
24th of that year he sailed with his family from Cassel in 
an ingeniously eonstrueted boat, propelled by paddle- 
wheels, to be worked by the crew, with which he appa- 
rently expeeted to reach the mouth of the Weser. The 
expedition, however, eame to an ignominious end at 
Münden, where the vessel was confiscated at the instance 
of the boatmen, who objected to the invasion of their ex- 
clusive privileges in the Weser navigation. Papin, on his 
subsequent arrival in London, found himself without re- 
sourees and almost without friends; various applications 
through Sloane to the Royal Society for grants of money 
were made in vain, and he died in total obseurity, pro- 
bably about the beginning of 1712. 

The published writings of Papin, besides those already referred 
to, consist for the most part of a large number of papers, princi- 
pally on hydraulies and pneumatics, contributed to the Journal des 
Sarans, the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, The Philosophical 
Trenseetions, and the Aeta Eruditorum; many of them were 
collected by himself into a Fascieulus dissertationum (Marburg, 
1695), of which he published also a translation iuto French (Recueil 
de díwrses pièces touchant quelques nouvelles maehines (Cassel, 
1695). His eorrespondence with Leibnitz and Huygens, along 
with a biography, has been published by Dr Ernst Gerland 
(Leibuizen's und Huygens! Briefweehsel mit Papin, nebst der 
Biographie Papin’s, Berlin, 1881). 

PAPINIAN, the most celebrated of Roman jurists, was 
magister libellorum and afterwards preetorian prefect under 
Septimius Severus. He was an intimate friend of the 
emperor, whom he accompanied to Britain, and before 
his death Severus specially commended his two sons to 
his charge. Papinian was faithful to his trust, and tried 
to keep peace between the brothers, but with no better 
result than to exeite the hatred of Caracalla, to which he 
fell a vietim in the general slaughter of Geta’s friends 
which followed the fratricide of 212 a.p. The details 
are variously related, and have undergone legendary 
embellishment, but it is certain that the murder of 
Papinian, which took place under Caraealla's own eyes, 
was one of the most disgraceful crimes of that hideous 
tyrant. Little more is known about Papinian. He was 
perhaps a Syrian by birth, for he is said to have been a 
kinsman of Severus's second wife, Julia Domna ; that he 
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(1594-1632), imperialist general in the Thirty Years’ 
War, was born on the 29th May 1594. He attended the 
high schools of Altdorf and Tiibingen, but did not seem 
to profit much by the instruetion he received at either 
institution. In his twentieth year he joined the Roman 
Catholic Chureh ; and zeal for his new faith induced him 
to enter the military service of King Sigismund in Poland 
and afterwards that of Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, head 
of the Catholic League. In 1620, as a colonel in the army 
of the League, he distinguished himself in the battle near 
Prague which decided the fate of Frederick, king of 
Bohemia. In this battle, after fighting with extraordinary 
energy, he was severely wounded, and for many hours lay 
unnoticed under his horse. He received, in 1623, the 
command of a regiment of cuirassiers who became famous 
as the Pappenheimer, and with them he fought from 1623 
to 1625 at the head of the Spaniards in Lombardy. In 
1626, having been recalled to Germany by Duke 
Maximilian, he erushed an insurrection of peasants in 
Upper Austria, obtaining in the course of a month a series 
of victories in which 40,000 peasants are said to have been 
killed. He then went to the help of Tilly against 
Christian IV. of Denmark, and took a prominent part in 
the storming of Magdeburg, the inhabitants of which were 
treated by him and by his soldiers with savage cruelty. 


_ After the battle of Breitenfeld, which was fought at an 


studied law along with Severus under Sewvola is asserted | 


in an interpolated passage in Spartian (Caracal., c. 8). 
Papinian’s place and work as a jurist will fall to be dis- 
cussed under Roman Law (q.v.). 
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unsuitable time, contrary to the wish of Tilly, in conse- 
quence of Pappenheim's impetuosity, he covered the retreat 
of the imperialists; and in Westphalia and the country 
of the lower Rhine he stimulated the enthusiasm of his 
party by several successful engagements. When Tilly 
died, Pappenheim aided Wallenstein in subduing Saxony. 
On his way to the lower Rhine, where he proposed to 
support the Spaniards, he was summoned by Wallenstein 
to Liitzen, where battle was about to be given to Gustavus 
Adolphus ; and at the moment of his arrival fortune seemed 
already to have declared for the Swedes. Pappenheim 
threw himself into the conflict, and his attack was so 
furious that the enemy began to give way; but two 
musket balls penetrated his breast, and he had to be carried 
from the field. He died on the 17th November 1632, 
the day after the battle. He left behind him the reputa- 
tion of one of the bravest warriors and most ardent 
Catholics of his day. Notwithstanding the sternness of 
his diseipline, he was idolized by his troops. 

See Hess, Gottfried. Heinrich, Graf zu Pappenheim, 1855. 

PAPPUS, or ALEXANDRIA, a geometer of a very high 
order, belongs to a time when already the Greek 
mathematicians of great original genius had been sueceeded 
and replaced by a race of learned compilers and com- 
mentators, who confined their investigations within the 
limits previously attained, without adding anything to 
the development of mathematics. To the general medio- 
erity Pappus must be considered to be a remarkable 
exception ; for, although much even of his work is of the 
nature of compilation (which is, however, itself of great 
historical value), there is yet much the discovery of which 
eannot well be attributed to any one else. According to 
Proclus, he was at the head of a school; but how far he 
was above his contemporaries, how little appreciated or 
understood by them, is shown by the absence of references 
to him in other Greek writers, and by the fact that his 
work had no effeet in arresting the decay of mathematical 
seience. In this respeet the fate of Pappus strikingly 
resembles that of Diophantus, another living power amid 
general stagnation. In reading the Collection of Pappus, 
we meet with no indication of the date of the authors 
whose treatises he makes use of, or of the time at whieh 
he himself wrote. If we had no other information than 
ean be derived from a perusal of his work, we should 
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only know that he was later than Claudius Ptolemy, whom 
he quotes often and with respect. Suidas states that he 
was of the same age as Theon of Alexandria, who wrote 
commentaries on Ptolemy's great work, the Almagest, and 
flourished in the reign of Theodosius I. (379-395 a.p.). 
Suidas asserts also that Pappus wrote a commentary upon 
the same work of Ptolemy. But it would seem incredible 
that twocontemporarics should have at the same time and 
in the same style composed commentaries upon one and 
the same work, and yet neither should have been mentioned 
by the other, whether as friend or opponent. We have 
apparently no reason to question the statement of Suidas 
that Pappus wrote sucha commentary. But the similarity 
of two such commentaries as those of Pappus and Theon 
may easily have led Suidas to confuse the two, and so 
suppose the two authors to have been contemporary. 
There is, then, reason to believe that Suidas may have been 
mistaken ; we have, however, another authority, whose 
statement, on the supposition that it is false, is completely 
incomprehensible. This is the author of certain historical 
glosses, which are found in the margin of a MS. belonging 
to the beginning of the 10th century. Here it is stated, 
in connexion with the reign of Diocletian (284—305 A.D.), 
that Pappus wrote during that period. Except the two 
distinctly contradictory statements of Suidas and the 
scholiast, we have no evidence of the date of Pappus ; and 
it seems accordingly best to accept the date indicated by 
the scholiast. 

The work of Pappus which has come down to us bore 
the title ovvaywyy or Collection, as we gather from 
references in the work itself, and from the scholia 
appended to the Vatican MS. 218 of the 12th century. 
This collection, which consisted of eight books, we possess 
only in an incomplete form, there being no part remaining 
of the first book, and the rest also having suffered con- 
siderably. It is curious that no ancient writer, with the 
exception of the author of the appendix to book iii, 
quotes the work under its proper title, though Eutocius’s 
reference (Archimedes, p. 139 sq., ed. Torelli), òs IIdzzos 
êv pynxavixats elaayoyais, is no ‘doubt to book viii. of the 
Collection. 

Suidas enumerates other works of Pappus as follows :— 
xwpoypadpia oikovpevixý, eis Ta Técoapa PBiBria THs 
I[roAepatov peyddns avvrá£eos tropvnpa, vorapovs ToUs Èv 
Ain, òvepokpirıika. The question of Pappus's com- 
mentary on Ptolemy’s work is discussed by Hultsch, Pappi 
Collectio (Berlin, 1878), vol iii. p. xiii. sg. Pappus himself 
refers to another commentary of his own on the dvaAnppa 
of Diodorus, of whom nothing is known. There are, 
moreover, indications that he commented on Euclid’s 
Elements, and on Ptolemy’s dppovixa. Further, there is a 
doubtful work entitled Opusculum de multiplicatione et 
divisione sexagesimalibus Diophanto vel Pappo tribuendum, 
which has been edited by C. Henry (Halle, 1879) ; and, 
lastly, a tract, Anonymi commentarius de figuris planis 
aso-perimetris, has been inserted by Hultsch in vol. iii. of 
his edition of Pappus. 

The characteristics of Pappus's Collection are that it con- 
tains an account, systematically arranged, of the most im- 
portant results obtained by his predecessors, and, secondly, 
notes explanatory of, or extending, previous discoveries. 
These discoveries form, in fact, a text upon which Pappus 
enlarges discursively, many of his additions having no very 
decided points of connexion with the direct subject under 
discussion. Very valuable are the systematic introductions 
to the various books which set forth clearly in outline the 
contents and the general scope of the subjects to be 
treated. From these introductions we are able to judge 
of the style of Pappus’s writing, which is excellent and even 
elegant the moment he is free from the shackles of 
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mathematical formula and expressions. At the samo time, 
his characteristic exactness makes his collection a most 
admirable substitute for the texts of the many valuable 
treatises of earlier mathematicians of which time has 
deprived us. 

We proceed to summarize briefly the contents of that 
portion of the Collection which has survived, mentioning 
separately certain propositions which seem, in the light of 
modern developments of mathematics, to be among the 
most important. 


Of book i. the whole has been lost. We can only conjecture 
that it, as well as book ii., was concerned with arithinctie, book iii. 
being clearly introduced as beginning a new subject. 

The whole of book ii. (the former part of which is lost, the exist- 
ing fragment beginning in the middle of the 14th proposition) 
related to a system of multiplication due to Apollonius of Perga. 
On this subject see Nesselmann, Algebra der Griechen, Berlin, 
1842, pp. 125-134; and Friedlein, Die Zuhlzeichen und das 
elementare Rechnen der Griechen und Römer, Erlangen, 1869. 

Book iii. contains geometrical problems, plane and solid. It 
may be divided into five sections. (1) On the famous problem of 
finding two mean proportionals between two given lines, which 
arose trom that of doubling the cube, reduced by Hippocrates to 
the former. Pappus gives the solutions of this problem by 
Eratosthenes, Nicomedes, and lleron, and finally his own solution 
of the more general problem of finding geometrically the side ot a 
eube whose eontent is in any given ratio to that of a given one. 
(2) On the three ditferent means between two straight lines, the 
arithmetic, the geometric, and the harmonie, and the problem 
of representing all three in one and the same geometrical figure, 
This serves as an introduction to a general theory of means, of 
which Pappus distinguishes ten kinds, and gives a table repre- 
senting examples of each in whole numbers. (3) On a curious 
problem of the same type as Eucl. i. 21. (4) On the inseribing of 
each ot the five regular polyhedra in a sphere. (5) An addition 
by a later writer on another solution of the first problem ot the 
book. 

Of book iv. the title and preface have heen lost, so that the 
progranime has to be gathered from the book itself. At the begin- 
ning are various theorems on the circle, leading up to the problem 
of the construction of a cirele which shall eireumseribe three given 
circles tonching eaeh other two and two. "This and several other 
problems of contact form the first division of the book. Pappus 
turns then to a consideration of certain properties of Archimedes’s 
spiral, the conchoid of Nicomedes (already mentioned in book i. 
as supplying a method of doubling the cube), and the curve dis- 
covered most probably by Hippias of Elis about 420 n.c., and known 
by the name 7 rerpayevíCovca, or quadratrix, from the property 
that, if it could be practieally construeted, it would enable ns to 
square the circle. Having described the ordinary — the mechanical, 
as Pappus calls it—definition of this curve, he proceeds to show 
how it might be constructed by projecting orthogonally suitable 
plane sections of certain surfaces which he calls plectoids deseribed 
by means of («) the helix deseribed on a eylinder, (J) the plane 
helix, or Arehimedes's spiral. From these propositions it would 
seem that pleetoid was the Greek general term for surfaces described 
by the motion of a straight line always passing through a fixed 
straight line and a curve, and remaining parallel to a fixed plane. 
Proposition 30 describes the construction of a curve of double 
curvature called by Pappus the helix on a sphere ; it is described 
by a point moving uniformly along the are of a great cirele, which 
itself turns about its diameter uniformly, the point describing a 
quadrant and the great cirele a complete revolution in the same 
time. The area of the surface included between this curve and its 
base is found—the first instance of quadrature of a curved surface. 
The rest of the book treats of the trisection of an angle, and the 
solution of certain problems by means of the quadratrix and spiral. 

In book v., after an interesting preface concerning regular 
polygons, and containing some remarks upon the hexagonal form 
of the cells of honeycombs, Pappus addresses Inmself to the com- 
parison of the areas of different plane figures which have all the 
same perimeter (following Zenodorus's treatise on this subject), and 
of the volumes of different solid figures which have all the same 
superficial area, and, lastly, a comparison of the five regular solids 
of Plato, 

According to the preface, book vi. is intended to resolve difli- 
culties oeeurring in the so-called piepds dorpovopotpevos. It 
accordingly comments on the Sphartea of Theodosius, a treatise 
of Autolyens, Theodosius’s book on Day and Night, the treatise of 
Aristarehus On the Size «nd Distanecs of the Sun and Moon, and 
Euelid's Opties and Phenomena. 

The preface of book vii. explains the terms analysis and 
synthesis, and the distinction between theorem and problem. 
Pappus then enumerates works of Enelid, Apollonius, Aristaus, 
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and Eratosthenes, thirty-three books in all, the substance of which 
he intends to give, with the lemmas necessary for their elucidation. 
With the mention of the Porisms of Euclid we have an account of 
the relation of porism to theorem and problem. In the same preface 
we have enunciated (a) the famous problem known by Pappus’s 
name— Having given a number of straight lines, to find the geometric 
loeus of a point sueh that the lengths of the perpendiculars upon, or 
(more generally) the lines drawn from tt obliquely at given tnelina- 
tions to, the given lines satisfy the coudition that the product of 
certain of them may bear a constant ratio to the product of the 
remaining ones ; (b) the theorems which since the 17th century have 

been ealled by the name of Guldin, but appear to have been dis- 
covered by Pappus himself. Book vii. contains also (1) under 
the head of the de determinata sectione of Apollonius, lemmas 
which, closely examined, are seen to be cases of the involution of 
six points; (2) important lemmas on the Porisms of Euclid (sce 
Porism); (3) a lemma upon the Conies of Apollonius, which is the 
first statement of the constant relation between the distances of 
any point on a conic from the foeus and directrix. 

Lastly, book viii. treats principally of mechanics, the properties 
of the centre of gravity, and some mechanical powers. Inter- 
spersed are some questions of pure geometry. Proposition 14 gives 
a simple construction for the axes of an ellipse, when a pair of con- 
jugate diameters are given. 


Of the whole work of Pappus the best edition is that of Hultseh, bearing the 
title Puppi Aleranadrini Collectionis quie supersunt e libris manuscriptis edidit 
Lalina interpretatione et. commentariis instruxit Fridericus Hultsch, Berlin, 
1876-78. Previously the entire collection had been published only in a 
Latin translation, Pappi dAlerand:int mathematice colleciiones a Federico 
Commandino Urbtnaie in latinum converse et commentariis illustrate, 
Pesaro, 1588 (reprinted at Venice, 1539, and Pesaro, 1602), A second edition 
of this work was published by Carolus Manolessius, entitled Pappi Alerandrini 
mathenatice collectiones a Federico Commandino Urbinate in latinum converse 
et conwnentariis illustrale, in hac nostra editione innumeris quibus scatebani 
mendis el pricipue in Greco conteztu diligenter rindicatz, Bologna, 1660. The 
merits ef these two works are diseussed by Hultseh, who remarks that the editor 
of the second edition, so far from making good the title and his boastful prefaee, 
lias actually much marred the orlginal book. 

Of books which contain parts of Pappus's work, or treat incidentally of it, we 
may mention the following titles ;—(l) Pappi Alexandrini collect iones mathe- 
matice nunc primum Greece edidit. Herm, Jos, Eisenmann, Libri quinti pars 
allera, Parisiis, 1824. (2) Pappi Alerandrini Secundi Libri Sathenatice Col- 
lectionis Fragmentum e codice MS. edidit Latinum fecil Nolisque illustravit 
Johannes Wallis, Oxouiz, 1638. (3) Apollonii Peryiei de sectione rationis libri 
duo er Arabico MSto latine versi, Aeceduni eiusdem de sectione spatii libri duo 
restituti, Priomiltitur Pappi Aferaudrini privfatio ad VI imum collectionis mathe- 
malice, nunc primum grace edita: cum lemmatibus eiusdem Pappi ad hos Apol- 
lonii libr os, Opera et studio Edmundi Hatley, Oxonii, 1706. (4) Apollonii Pergat 
conicorum Libri IV. priores cum Pappi Alerandrint lemniatis ex eodd, MSS. 
Gracis edidit Edmundus Halleius, Oxoniw, 1710. (5) Der Sammlung des Pappus 
von Alerandrien siebentes und achtes Buch griechisch und deutsch herausgegeben 
von C. I. Gerhardt, Walle, 1571. (T. L. H.) 


PAPUAN LANGUAGES. The languages spoken in 
New GUINEA (7.v.) and other islands peopled by Papuas 
differ more widely from the Malayo-Polynesian languages 
than those of the Negritos in the Philippine Islands do 
from the dialects of the contiguous Malayan tribes. In 
fact, they form as separate a class by themselves as the 
Melanesian languages do as contradistinguished from the 
Polynesian group. From the meagre grammatical sketch 
of the Mafor (or Nufor) language—the only one to which 
the Dutch missionaries have paid some attention, but 
which may be taken as a type of the class—we gather that 
the verb has the subject pronoun prefixed in the singular, 
dual, and plural ; past time is expressed by the word 
Fuar ‘ already," prefixed, and futurity by nerri, “ still,” 
added to the verb; certain modifications of the sense are 
effected by 2 being prefixed, and others by ¢ being affixed, 
to the radical vowels «, o, or «, and others again by the 
substantive affix ze (plur. sin). Much uncertainty, however, 
still prevails as to the precise import of those grammatical 
forms. See J. L. van Hasselt's Woordenboek and Beknopte 
Spraakkunst der. Noefoorsche taal, both of which appeared 
at Utrecht in 1876; Fr. Müllers Grundriss der Sprach- 
wissenschaft, i., ii. p. 90 sq.; and more especially G. von 
der Gabelentz and A. D. Meyer, Beiträge zur Kenntniss 


der. .Melanesischen, Mikronesischen, und — Papuanischen 
Sprachen, Leipsic, 1882, and their essay, ^ Einiges über 
das  Verhültniss des Mafoor zum  Malayischen," in 


Bijdragen tot de taal, land-, en volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indié, for 1883. The former of these publications 
contains also a survey of the literature on the subject. 
Vocabularies of the languages spoken by the various coast 
tribes with whom Europeans have come in contact have 
been collected by S. Müller, Von Rosenberg, Miklucho 


, root being of the thickness of 
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Maclay, and others An intercomparison of those voca- 
bularies not only shows great phonetical divergencies, 
especially in the liquids r and /, but also in many cases 
the same absence of word aflinity i in consequence of which 
neighbouring Melanesian tribes are known to be unable to 
understand one another. 

PAPYRUS, the paper reed, the Cyperus Pupyrus of 
Linnieus, was in ancient times widely cultivated in the 
Delta of Egypt, where it was used for various purposes, 
and especially as a writing material As, however, the 
plant is now extinct in Lower Egypt, it is believed that it 
was not indigenous there, but was probably introduced from 
Nubia, where it is found at the present time, as well as in 
Abyssinia. Theophrastus (//ist. Plant., iv. 10) adds that 
it likewise grew in Syria; and, according to Pliny, it was 
also a native plant of the Niger and Euphrates. From 
one of its ancient Egyptian names, 7-apw, was derived its 
Greek title wamvpos, Lat. papyrus. By Herodotus it is 
always called BóBXos, a word which was apparently also 
of Egyptian origin. The first accurate description of the 
plant is given by Theophrastus, from whom we learn that 
it grew in shallows of 2 cubits 
(about 3 feet) or less, its main 


a man’s wrist, and 10 cubits 
in length. From this root, 
which lay horizontally, smaller 
roots pushed down into the 
mud, and the stem of the plant 
sprang up to the height of 4 
cubits, being triangular and 
tapering in form. The tufted 
head or umbel is likened by 
Pliny to a thyrsus. 

The various uses to which 
the papyrus plant was applied 
are also enumerated by Theo- 
phrastus. Of the head nothing 
could be made but garlands 
for the shrines of the gods; 
but the wood of the root was 
employed in the manufacture 
of different utensils as well 
as for fuel. Of the stem of 
the plant were made boats, 
sails, mats, cloth, cords, and, 
above all, writing material 
(rà BiBXia), The pith was 
also a common article of food, and was eaten both cooked 
and in its natural state. "Herodotus too notices its 
consumption as food (ii. 92), and incidentally mentions 
that it provided the material of which the priests 
sandals were made (ii. 37). He likewise refers to the 
use of byblus as tow for caulking the seams of ships; 
and the statement of "Theophrastus that Ning Antigonus 
made the rigging of his fleet of the same material is illus- 
trated by the ship's cable, ozAov BUBAwov, wherewith the 
doors were fastened when Ulysses slew the suitors in his 
hall (Odyss, xxi. 390). That the plant was itself used 
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' also as the principal material in the construction of light 


skiffs suitable for the navigation of the pools and shallows 
of the Nile, and even of the river itself, is shown by 
sculptures of the period of the fourth dynasty, in which men 
are represented in the act of building a boat with stems 
eut from a neighbouring plantation of papyrus (Lepsius, 
Denkm., ii. 12). It is to boats of this description that 
Isaiah probably refers in the “vessels of bulrushes upon 
the waters" (xvii. 2). If the Hebrew góme (8? 3) also 
is to be identified with the Egyptian papyrus, something 
may be said in favour of the tradition that the bulrushes 
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of which the ark was composed in which the infant Moses | differences in details, the same general method of treat. 


was laid, in the flags by the river's brink, were in fact the 
latter plant. Ancient authors have likewise referred to 
the adaptation of the papyrus to other domestie purposes, 
both culinary and medicinal. But it seems hardly credible 
that the Cyperus Papyrus could alone have sufficed for 
the many uses to which it is said to have been applied. 
Wilkinson has pointed out (Ane. Egyptians, ii. 121) that, 
the cultivation of this variety being limited to certain 
distriets, where, moreover, it was a monopoly of the 
Government, it cannot have been employed for so many 
purposes; and we may therefore conclude that several 
plants of the genus Cyperus were comprehended under the 
liead of byblus or papyrus—an opinion which is supported 
by the words of Strabo, who mentions both inferior and 
superior qualities. The Cyperus dives is still grown in 
Egypt, and is used to this day for many of the purposes 
named by ancient writers. 

The widespread use of papyrus as a writing material 
throughout the ancient world is attested by early writers, 
and by documents and sculptures. In addition to the 
names of the plant, which were also applied to the material, 
the latter was also known as yaprys, charta. Papyrus 
rolls are represented in ancient Egyptian wall-paintings ; 
and extant examples of the rolls themselves are sufficiently 
numerous. The most ancient of these, known, from the 
name of its former owner, as the Prisse papyrus, and now 
preserved at Paris, contains a work composed in the reign 
of a king of the fifth dynasty, and is computed to be itself 
of the age of upwards of 2000 years p.c. The papyri dis- 
covered in Egypt have generally been found in tombs, and in 
the hands, or swathed with the bodies, of mummies. The 
ritual of the dead, which in its entirety or in an abridged 
form was buried with every person of consequence from the 
eighteenth dynasty to the Roman period, is inost frequently 
the subject. And, besides the ritual and religious rolls, 
there are the hieratic, civil and literary, documents, and the 
demotic and enchorial papyri, relating generally to sales 
of property. Coptic papyri usually contain Biblical or 
religious tracts or monastic deeds. 

The early use of papyrus among the Greeks is proved 
by the reference of Herodotus (v. 58) to its introduction 
among the Ionians. An inscription of 407 B.c. records 
the sale of two sheets (yapra: dvo) at Athens, for two 
drachmas and four obols. Greek papyri have been found 
in Egypt of great importance both for their paleeographical 
and literary worth, The first instalment which came to 
light, as late as the year 1778, consisted of some fifty rolls, 
which were discovered in the neighbourhood of Memphis; 
but all, with one single exception, were carelessly destroyed. 
More fortunate were the documents found near the 
Serapeum of Memphis, and connected with that temple ; 
and further discoveries of valuable texts of Homer, 
Hyperides, and other classical writers have rewarded later 
searches (see PAL.ocGRAPHY) The numerous rolls found 
in the ruins of Herculaneum generally contain the less 
interesting works of writers of the Epicurean school. 

Papyrus also made its way into Italy, but at how early a 
period there is nothingtoshow. Under the empire its use 
must have been extensive, for not only was it required for 
the production of books, but it was also universally employed 
for domestie purposes, correspondence, and legal documents. 
So indispensable did it become that it is reported that in 
the reign of Tiberius the scarcity and dearness of the 
material caused by a failure of the papyrus crop, nearly 
brought on a riot (Pliny, N. 7/., xiii. 13). 

The aecount which Pliny (V. JM., xiii. 11-13) has trans- 
mitted to us of the manufacture of the writing material 
from the papyrus plant should be taken strictly to refer to 
the process followed in his own time ; but, with some 
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ment had doubtlessly been practised from time immemorial. 
His text, however, is so confused, both from obscurity of 
style and from corruptions in the MSS., that there is much 
difference of opinion as to the meaning of many words and 
phrases employed in his narrative, and their application 
in particular points of detail. In one important parti- 
cular, however, affecting the primary construction of 
the material, there can no longer be any doubt. The 
old idea that it was made from layers or pellicules growing 
between the rind and a central stalk has been abandoned, 
as it has been proved that the plant, like other reeds, con- 
tams only a cellular pith within the rind. "The stem 
was in fact ent into longitudinal strips for the purpose of 
being converted into the writing material, those from the 
centre of the plant being the broadest and most valuable. 
The strips (philyræ), which were cut with a sharp knife or 
some such instrument, were laid on a board side by side 
to the required width, thus forming a layer (scheda), across 
which another layer of shorter strips was laid at right 
angles. The two layers thus “woven "—-Pliny uses the 
word texere in describing this part of the process—formed 
a sheet (playula, or net), which was then soaked in water 
of the Nile. The mention of a particular water has caused 
trouble to the commentators. Some have supposed that 
certain chemical properties of which the Nile water was 
possessed acted as a glue or cement to cause the two layers 
to adhere ; others, with more reason, that glutinous matter 
contained in the material itself was solved by the action 
of water, whether from the Nile or any other source ; and 
others again read in Pliny’s words an implication that 
a paste was actually used. Be this as it may, the sheet 
was finally pressed and dried in the sun. Any roughness 
was levelled by polishing with ivory or a smooth shell. 
But the material was also subject to other defects, such as 
moisture lurking between the layers, which might be 
detected by strokes of the mallet; spots or stains; and 
spongy strips (¢enix), in which the ink would run and 
spoil the sheet. When such faults occurred, the papyrus 
must be reanade. To form a roll the sheets were joined 
together with paste (glue being too hard), but not more 
than twenty sheets in a roll (scapus). As, however, there 
are still extant rolls consisting of more than the prescribed 
number of sheets, either the reading of wcenz is corrupt, 
or the number was not constant in all times. The best 
sheet formed the first or outside sheet of the roll, and the 
others were joined on in order of quality, so that the 
worst sheets were in the centre of the roll. "This arrange- 
ment was adopted, not for the purpose of fraudulently sell- 
ing bad material under cover of the better oxterior, but in 
order that the outside of the roll should be composed of 
that which would best stand wear and tear. Besides, in 
case of the entire roll not being filled with the text, the 
unused and inferior sheets at the end could be better 
spared, and so might be cut off. 

The different kinds of papyrus writing material and their 
dimensions are also enumerated by Pliny. The best quality, formed 
from the iniddle and broadest strips of the plant, was originally 
named Aicratica, but afterwards, in flattery of the emperor 
Augustus, it was ealled, after him, Auguste ; and the charta Livia, 
or second quality, was so named in honour of his wife, The 
hicratice thus descended to the third rank. The first two were 13 
digiti, or about 9} inches in width; the Aieratica, 11 digiti or 8 
inches. Next came the charta amphitheatrica, named after the 
er place of its manufacture, the amphitheatre of Alexandria, 
of 9 digiti or 6} inches wide. The charta Funniana appears to 
have been a kind of papyrus worked up from the amphithcatrica, 
which by flattening and other methods was increased in width by 
an inch, in the factory of a certain Fanniusat Rome. The Silica, 
which took its name from the city of Sais, and was probably of 
8 digiti or 53 inches, was ofa common description. The Tæniotica, 


named apparently from the place of its manufacture, a tongue of 
land (raisía) near Alexandria, was sold by weight, and was of 
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uncertain width, perhaps from 42 to 5 inches. And lastly there 
was the common paeking-paper, the charta emporctica, of 6 digiti 
or 42 inches, Isidore (Ztymol., vi. 10) mentions yet another kind, 
the Corneliana, first made under C. Cornelius Gallus, prefect of 
Egypt, which, however, may have-been the same as the amphi- 
theatrica or Fanniana. The name of the man who had incurred 
the anger of Augustus may have been suppressed by the same 
influenee that expunged the episode of Gallus from the Fourth 
Georgie (Birt, Antik. Buchwesen, p. 250). In the reign of the 
emperor Claudius also another kind was introduced and entitled 
Clawlia, It had been found by experience that the charta 
Augusta was, from its fineness and porous nature, ill suited for 
literary use ; it was aecordingly reserved for correspondence only, 
and for other purposes was replaced by the new paper. The 


charta Claudia was made from a composition of the first and second | 


qualities, the Auguste and the Livia, a layer of the former being 
backed with one of the latter; and the sheet was increased to 
nearly a foot in width. The largest of all, however, was the 
macrocollon, probably of good quality and equal to the hieratic, 
and a cubit or nearly 18 inches wide. It was used by Cicero (Epp. 
ed Attie., xii 25; xvi. 3). The width, however, proved incon- 
venient, and the broad sheet was liable to injury by tearing. 

An interesting question arises as to the accuracy of the different 
measurements given by Pliny. His figures regarding the width of 
the diflerent kinds of papyri have geuerally been understood to 
concern the width (or height) of the rolls, as distinguished from 
their length. It has, however, been observed that in practice the 
width of extant rolls does not tally in any satisfactory degree with 
Pliny’s measurements ; and a more plausible explanation has been 
lately offered (Birt, Antik. Buchwesen, pp. 251 sq.) that the 
breadth (not height) of the individual sheets of which the rolls 
are composed is referred to. 

The first sheet of a roll was named mpwrdxoddoy ; the last, 
écxarokóAMiov. Under the Romans, the former bore the name of 
the comes largitionum, who had control of the mannfacture, with 
the date and name of place. It was the practice to eut away the 
portion thus marked; but in case of legal documents this 
mutilation was forbidden by the laws of Justinian. On the Arab 
conquest of Egypt in the 7th century, the manufacture was con- 
tinued, with the substitution of Arabic in marking the protocol. 
An instance of one of these Arab signatures is preserved in a bull 
of Pope John VIII. of the year 876. 

Varro’s statement, repeated by Pliny, that papyrus was first made 
in Alexander’s time, should probably be taken to mean that its 
manufacture, which till then had been a Government monopoly, 
was relieved from all restrictions. Itis not probable, however, that 
it was ever manufactured from the native plant anywhere but 
in Egypt. At Rome there was certainly some kind of industry in 
papyrus, the charta Fanniana, already referred to, being an instance 
in illustration. But it seems probable that this industry was eon- 
fined to the re-making of material imported into Italy, as in the 
ease of the chartu Claudia. This second manufacture, however, is 
thought to have been detrimental to the papyrus, as it would then 
have heen ina dried condition requiring artificial aids, such as a 
more liberal use of gum or paste, in the process. The more brittle 
condition of the Latin papyri found at Hereulaneum has been 
instanced as the evil result of this re-making of the material. 

According to Strabo the Romans obtained the papyrus plant from 
Lake Trasimene and other lakes of Etruria, but this statement is 
unsupported by any other authority and appears to have been made 
in error. At a later period, however, a papyrus was cultivated in 
Sicily, which has been identified by Parlatore with the Syrian 
variety (Cyperus syriacus), far exceeding in height the Egyptian 
plant, and having a more drooping head. It grew in the east and 
south of the island, where it was probably introduced during the 
Arab occupation. It was seen in the 10th century, by the Arab 
traveller 1bn-Haukal, in the neighbonrhood of Palermo, where it 
throve luxuriantly in the pools of the Papireto, a stream to which 
it lent its name. From it paper was made for the sultan's use. 
But in the 13th century it began to fail, and in 1591 the drying 
np of the Papireto caused the extinction of the plant in that district. 
It is still to be seen at Syracuse, but it was probably transplanted 
thither at a later time, and reared only as a curiosity, as there 
is no notice of it to be found previous to 1674. It is with this 
Syraeusan plant that some attempts have been made in recent years 
to manufacture a writing material similar to aneient papyrus. 

Even after the introduction of vellum, papyrus still eontinued in 
use among the Romans, and was not entirely superseded until a 
late date. It eeased, however, to be used for books sooner than for 
documents. Inthe 5th century St Augustine apologizes for sending 
a letter written on vellum instead of the more usual substance, 
papyrus (Zp. xv.) ; and Cassiodorus ( Varr., xi. 38), writing in the 
6th century, indulges in a high-flown panegyric on the plant and 
its value, and refers to the abolition of the tax on paper by the 
emperor Theodorie. Of medieval Greek papyria very few remains 
containing Biblical or patristie matter have survived, and one or 
two fragments of Greco-Latin glossaries have been published. Of 
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Greek documents, apart from monastic deeds discovered in Egypt, 
there are two which are well known, viz., the fragmentary epistle 
of Constantine V. to Pepin le Bref, of 753 or 756, now preserved 
at Paris, and the papyrus containing the subscriptions to the 
council of Constantinople of 680, at Vienna. Medieval Latin MSS. 
on papyrus in book form are still extant in different libraries of 
Europe, viz.:—the Homilies of St Avitus, of the 6th century, at 
Paris; Sermons and Epistles of St Augustine, of the 6th or 7th 
century, at Paris and Geneva; works of Hilary, of the 6th 
ecntury, at Vienna; fragments of the Digests, of the 6th century, 
at Pommersfeld ; the Antiquities of Josephus, of the 7th century, 
at Milan; Isidore, De Contempt Mundi, of the 7th century, at St 
Gall; and the Register of the Church of Ravenna, of the 10th cen- 
tury, at Munich. Of Latin documents on papyrus (tomus was the 
technical word of the Middle Ages to designate such a document), 
the first to be mentioned are the fragments of two imperial 
rescripts addressed to an official in Egypt in the 5th century. The 
employment of this material in Italy for legal purposes is sufticiently 
illustrated by the large number of documents which were preserved 
at Ravenna, and date from the 5th to the 10th century. In the 
papal chancery too it was used at an early date, evidence of its 
presence there being found in the biography of Gregory I. But of 
the extant papal deeds the earliest to which an authentie date can 
be attached is a bull of Stephen IIL of the year 757, while the 
latest appears to be one of 1004. "There is evidence to show that 
in the 10th century papyrus was used, to the exclusion of 
other materials, iu papal deeds. In France it was a common 
writing substance in the 6th century (Gregory of Tours, 7/ist. Frane., 
v. 5). Of the Merovingian period there are still extant several 
papyrus deeds, the earliest of the year 625, the latest of 692. 
Under Charlemagne and his snecessors it was not used. By 
the 12th century the manufacture of papyrus had entirely ceased, 
as appears from a note by Eustathius in his commentary on the 
Odyssey, xxi. 390. 


See Meleh. Guilandino's commentary on the chapters of Pliny relating to 
papyrus, Papyrus, hoc est Commentarius, &c., Venice, 1572; Montfaucon, “ Dis- 
Ssertation sur Ja plante appellée Papyrus,” in the Mémoires de l'Académie des 
Inscriptions, 1729, pp. 592-608; T. C. Tychsen, **De Charte? Papyracez in Europa 
per medium ævum usu," in the Comment. Soc. Reg. Scient. Gottincensis, 1820, 
pp. 141-208; Dureau de la Malle, “ Mémoire sur le Papyrus,” in the Mém. de 
(institut, 1851, pp. 140-183; Ph. Parlatore, ‘‘ Mémoire sur le Papyrns des 
anciens," &e., in the Mém. à Acad. des Sci., 1854, pp. 469 502; Blibnner, Tech- 
nologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Künste bei Griechen und Römern, 
Leipsic, 1875, i. pp. 308-327; Ces. Paoli, Del Papiro, Florenec, 1878. See 
also W. Wattenbach, Das Schrifticesen im Mittelalter, Leipsic, 1875. pp. 80-91; 
and T. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, Berlin, 1882, pp. 223-273. (E. M. T.) 


PARA, or Santa Maria DE BELEM Do GRnáo PARÁ, 
one of the most flourishing cities of Brazil, capital of the 
province of Pará or Grão Pará, hes on a point of land with 
sandy porous soil at the junction of the Guamá with the 
Rio Para or eastern arm of the Amazons, about 75 miles 
from the sea. The main river is about 20 miles wide 
opposite the town, but is broken by numerous islands. 
Para is regularly built, well-paved, and well-lighted. The 
houses, which seldom exceed two or three stories in 
height, are usually substantial structures of stone; and a 
general brightness of aspect is produced by red-tiled roofs 
and white, yellow, or even pink and blue coloured walls 
relieved by dense tropical foliage. The Estrada das Mon- 
gubeiras, running about a mile from the river to Largo da 
Polvora in the east end of the city, has long been famous 
for its magnificent cotton trees (Bombax Monguba, B. 
Ceiba); but the grand old trees are dying out, and the 
finest avenue in Paráis now the Estrada de São José, with 
its colonnade of tall “royal palms" (Oreodora regia). 
In the outskirts of the city the wealthy merchants have 
villas with very extensive grounds, and a little way beyond 
these begins the dense swamp-forest. Pará has a wonder- 
fully pleasant and healthy climate, with a temperature 
extremely equable throughout the year. ^" The mornings 
are cool. From 10 till 2 the heat increases rapidly, com- 
monly reaching 90° or 91°. A little later great black 
clouds appear in the east and spread quickly over the sky ; 
the temperature falls suddenly, the wind blows in varying 
gusts, the rain pours down, and ere one is aware the sun 
leaps out. Sometimes the first shower is followed by a 
second or even a third. By sunset the ground is dry." 
This is the rule all the year round ; only in the height of 
the dry season a week may pass without any showers. 
The Brazilians have a proverb, * Who came to Pará was 
glad to stay: who drank assai went never away." The 
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assai referred to is a beverage made by squeezing the ' personal instruction. 


This, however, is not correct, for all 


black grape-like berries of the assai palm (Euterpe edulis); | the men Paracelsus mentions were alive in his lifetime, 


it is largely drunk by all classes in Pará. The importance 
of the city is due to its being the great emporium of the 
rapidly-developing trade of the Amazons. The trade is 
carried on by several steamboat companies; the most im- 
portant, the Amazonian Steamboat Company, receives a 
subsidy from the Brazilian Government. Two lines of 
steamers run between Liverpool and Pará; there are also 
a French line and a German line. A large trade is trans- 
acted with the United States, but mainly through English, 
French, German, and Portuguese houses. The principal 
exports are cocoa, Brazil nuts, hides, deer-skins, isinglass, 
balsam of copaiba, tonka beans, and Pernvian bark. In 
1863 the total value of the imports was about £500,000 
and of the exports about £525,000; by 1882 the duties 
paid to the custom-house amounted to £864,396. 

Population has been growing faster than the supply of 
houses. In 1819 the inhabitants were estimated at 
24,500, but by 1850 they had declined to 15,000; in 
1866 they were 36,000 (about 5000 slaves); and they 
are now (1884) nearly 40,000. Besides a vast cathedral 
(1720) and the president’s palace, usually considered one 
of the best buildings of its kind in Brazil, Para contains an 
episcopal palace (formerly the Jesuit college), a handsome 
theatre, a large market building, a custom-house (formerly 
a convent, with two great towers), naval and military 
arsenals (the first of some size, with shipbuilding yards 
anda gridiron), a botanical garden, &c. About a mile from 
the city is the chapel of Our Lady of Nazareth, the most 
celebrated shrine in northern Brazil. 

In 1615 Francisco Caldeira de Castello Branco, sent out by the 
Portuguese at Maranhao, built the fort of Santo Christo and founded 
the settlement of Nossa Senhora de Belem. By 1641 it was a place 
of 400 inhabitants, with four monasteries. A premature declaration 
of independence was made at Para in 1823, and soon after Captain 
Grenfell, sent by Lord Cochrane, brought the city over to the 
Brazilian party; but for many years it was subject to political 
disturbance. In 1835 “every respectable white was obliged to 
leave the city” by the anarehical proceedings of the so-called 
“ Liberals" Gomes, Vinagre, and Rodriguez. 

See Dates, Vaturalist ou the River Amazons, 1863 ; H. H. Smith, 
Brazil, 1879. 

PARACELSUS (e. 1490-1541). It seems now to be 
established that Paracelsus was born near Einsiedeln, in the 
canton Schwyz, in 1490 or 1491 according to some, or 1493 
according to others. His father, the natural son of a grand- 
master of the Teutonie order, was Wilhelm Bombast von 
Hohenheim, who had a hard struggle to make a subsistence 
as a physician. His mother was superintendent of the 
hospital at Einsiedeln, a post she relinquished upon her 
marriage.  Paracelsuss name was Theophrastus Bombast 
von Hohenheim ; for the names Philippus and Aureolus 
good authority is wanting, and theepithet Paracelsus, like 
some similar compounds, was probably one of his own 
making, and was meant to denote his superiority to Celsus. 
In 1502-3 his father, taking his family with him, removed 
io Villach in Carinthia; and he resided there in the practice 
of the medical art till his death in 1534. In one of his 
works, dedicated to the magistracy of the town, Paracelsus 
refers to the esteem in which his father was held, and 
expresses his own gratitude for it. 

Of the carly years of Paracelsus's life there is hardly 
anything known. His father was his first teacher, and 
took pains to instruct him in all the learning of the time, 
especially in medicine. Doubtless Paracelsus learned 
rapidly what was put before him, but he seems at a com- 
paratively early age to have questioned the value of what 
he was expected to acquire, and to have soon struck out 
ways for himself. As he grew older he was taken in hand 
by several distinguished churchmen, although it has been 
objected that dates will not warrant the idea of actual 


though he was so young that he could hardly have profited 
by their lessons, unless on the supposition that he was 
a quick and precocious boy, which it is very likely he 
was. At the age of sixteen he entered the university 
of Basel, but probably soon abandoned the studies therein 
pursued. He next went to Trithemius, the bishop of 
Sponheim and Würzburg, under whom he prosecuted 
chemical researches. Trithemius is the reputed author of 
some obscure tracts on the great elixir, and as there was 
no other chemistry going Paracelsus would have to devote 
himself to the reiterated operations so characteristic of the 
notions of that time. But the confection of the stone of 
the philosophers was too remote a possibility to gratify the 
fiery spirit of a youth like Paracelsus, eager to make what 
he knew, or could learn, at once available for practical 
medicine. So he left school chemistry as he had forsaken 
university culture, and started for the mines in Tyrol 
owned by the wealthy family of the Fuggers. The sort of 
knowledge he got there pleased him much more. "There 
at least he was in contact with reality. The struggle with 
nature before the precious metals could be made of use 
impressed upon him more and more the importance of 
actual personal observation. He saw all the mechanical 
difficulties that had to be overcome in mining ; he learned 
the nature and succession of rocks, the physical properties 
of minerals, ores, and metals; he got a notion of mineral 
waters; he was an eyewitness of the accidents which 
befel the miners, and studied the diseases which attacked 
them ; he had proof that positive knowledge of nature was 
not to be got in schools and universities, but only by 
going to Nature herself, and to those who were constantly 
engaged with her. Hence came Paracelsus's peculiar niode 
of study. He attached no value to mere scholarship ; 
scholastic disputations he utterly ignored and despised,— 
and especially the discussions on medical topies, which 
turned more upon theories and definitions than upon actual 
practice. He therefore went wandering over a great part 
of Europe to learn all that he could. In so doing he was 
one of the first physicians of modern times to profit by a 
mode of study which is now reekoned indispensable. In 
the 16th century the difficulty of moving about was much 
greater than it is now; still Paracelsus faced it, and on 
principle. The book of nature, he affirmed, is that which 
the physician must read, and to do so he must walk over 
the leaves. The humours and passions and diseases of 
different nations are different, and the physician must go 
among the nations if he will be master of his art; the 
more he knows of other nations, the better he will under- 
stand his own. For the physician it is ten times more 
necessary and useful to know the powers of the heavens and 
the earth, the virtues of plants and minerals, than to spend 
his time on Greek and Latin grammar. And the com- 
mentary of his own and sueceeding centuries upon these 
very extreme views is that Paracelsus was no scholar, but 
an ignorant vagabond. He himself, however, valued his 
method and his knowledge very differently, and argued 
that he knew what his predecessors were ignorant of, be- 
cause he had been taught in no human school. “ Whence 
have I all my secrets, out of what writers and authors ? 
Ask rather how the beasts have learned their arts. — If 
nature can instruct irrational animals, can it not much 
more men?" In this new school discovered by Paracelsus, 
and since attended with the happiest results by many 
others, he remained for about ten years. He had acquired 
great stores of facts, which it was impossible for lim to 
have reduced to order, but which gave him an unquestion- 
able superiority to his contemporaries. Soin 1526 or 1527, 
on his return to Basel, he was appointed town physician, 
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and shortly afterwards he gave a course of lectures on 
medicine in the university. Unfortunately for him, the 
lectures broke away from tradition. They were in German, 
not in Latin ; they were expositions of his own experience, 
of his own views, of his own methods of curing, adapted 
to the diseases that afllieted the Germans in the year 1527, 
and they were not commentaries on the text of Galen or 
Avicenna. Unfortunately they attacked, not only these 
great authorities, but the German graduates who followed 
them and disputed about them in 1527. They eriticized 
in no measured terms the current medicine of the time, 
and exposed the practieal ignoranee, the pomposity, and 
the greed of those who practised it. 

The truth of Paracelsus's doctrines was apparently eon- 
firmed by his success in curing or mitigating diseases for 
which the regular physicians could do nothing. For 
about a couple of years his reputation and practice 
inereased to a surprising extent. But at the end of that 
time people began to recover themselves. Paracelsus had 
burst upon the schools with such novel views and methods, 
with such irresistible criticism, that all opposition was at 
first erushed flat. Gradually the sea began to rise. His 
enemies watehed for slips and failures ; the physicians 
maintained that he had no degree, and insisted that he 
should give proof of his qualifications. His manner of 
Jife was brought up against him. It was insinuated that 
he was a profane person, that he was a conjurer, a neero- 
mancer, that, in fact, he was to be got rid of at any eost 
as a troubler of the peace and of the time-honoured tradi- 
tions of the medieal corporations. Moreover, he had a 
pharmaceutieal system of his own which did not harmonize 
with the commercial arrangements of the apothecaries, and 
he not only did not use up their drugs like the Galenists, 
but, in the exercise of his functions as town physician, 
urged the authorities to keep a sharp eye on the purity of 
their wares, upon their knowledge of their art, and upon 
their transactions with their friends the physicians. The 
growing jealousy and enmity culminated in the Lichtenfels 
dispute ; and, as the judges sided with the canon, to their 
everlasting diseredit, Paracelsus had no alternative but to 
tell them his opinion of the whole case and of their notions 
of justice. So little doubt left he on the subjeet that his 
friends judged it prudent for him to leave Basel at once, 
as it had been resolved to punish him for the attack on the 
authorities of which he had been guilty. He departed 
from Dasel in such haste that he earried nothing with him, 
and some chemieal apparatus and other property were 
taken charge of by Oporinus, his pupil and amanuensis. 
He went first to Esslingen, where he remained for a brief 
period, but had soon to leave from absolute want. "Then 
began his wandering life, the course of which ean be traced 
by the dates of his various writings. He thus visited in 
succession Colmar, Nuremberg, Appenzell, Zurich, Pfüffers, 
Augsburg, Villach, Meran, Middelheim, and other places, 
seldom staying a twelvemonth in any of them. In this 
way he spent some dozen years, till 1541, when he was 
invited by Archbishop Ernst to settle at Salzburg, under 
his protection. After lis endless tossing about, this seemed 
a promise and place of repose. Ft proved, however, to be 
the complete and final rest that he found, for after a few 
months he died on the 24th of September. The cause 
of his death, like most other details in his history, is 
uncertain. His enemies asserted that he died ina low 
tavern in consequence of a drunken debauch of some days’ 
duration. Others maintain that he was thrown down a 
steep place by some emissaries either of the physicians or 
of the apotheearies, both of whom he had during his life 
most grievously harassed. In proof of this surgeons have 
pointed out in Paracelsus’s skull a flaw or fraeture, which 
could have been produced only during life. Anthorities, 
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however, are not agreed on this point, and it may Le 
simplest to suspend belief until more evidence is got. He 
was buried in the ehurchyard of St Sebastian, but in 1752 
his bones were removed to the poreh of the church, and a 
monument of reddish-white marble was erected to his 
memory. 


In making the attempt to ascertain what was Paracelsus's charac- 
ter, and what were his philosophical and medical opinions, a very 
cousiderable difficulty presents itself at the outset. Of the volu- 
minous writings which pass under his name, what are really his 
work, and what, if not actually composed by him, express his 
ideas? To this question no complete critical reply has as yet been 
given, though many opinions have been expressed. Dr Marx, for 
example, will admit only ten treatises as genuine. Dr Haeser allows 
seventeen for certain, a considerable number—some twenty-four—as 
doubtful, and the rest—he enumerates eleven—as spurious. Dr 
Mook does not accept these estimates, or the criteria by which 
the genuineness of a treatise is ascertained. But neither does he 
give altogether convincing criteria of his own, and, what is still less 
satisfaetory, he does not apply them—such as they are—to decide 
the numerous doubtful cases. The only thing Mook has done is to 
draw up a list of the dilferent editions of Paracelsus's so-called 
works. This list is not complete in the enumeration of editions, 
and it is quite imperfect in bibliographical description, but with 
these and other scrious defects it is the fullest at present extant. 
The first book by Paracelsus was printed at Augsburg in 1529. It 
is entitled Practica D. Theophrasti Paraclsi, gemacht auff Europen, 
and forms a sinall quarto pamphlet of five leaves. Prior to this, 
in 1526-27, appeared a programme of the lectures he intended 
to deliver at Basel, but this can hardly be reckoned a specific 
work. During his lifetime fourteen works and editions were pub- 
lished, and thereafter, between 1542 and 1845, there were at least 
two hundred and thirty-four separate publications according to 
Mook’s enumeration. The first collected edition was made by 
Johann Huser in German. It was printed at Pasel in 1589-91, in 
eleven volumes quarto, and is the best of all the editions. user 
did not employ the carly printed copies only, but collected all the 
manuscripts which he could procure, and used them also in forming 
his text. The only drawback is that rather than omit anything 
which Paracelsus may have composed, he has gone to the opposite 
extreme and included writings with which it is pretty certain 
Paracelsus had nothing to do. The second colleeted German 
edition is in four volumes folio, 1603-5. Parallel with it in 1603 
the first collected Latin edition was made by Palthenius. It is in 
eleven volumes quarto, and was completed in 1605. Again, in 
1616-18 appeared a reissue of the folio German edition of 1603, and 
finally iu 1658 came the Geneva Latin version, in three volumes 
folio, edited by Bitiskius. 

The works were originally composed in Swiss-German, a vigorous 
speech which Paracelsus wielded with unmistakable power. The 
Latin versions were made or edited by Adam von Bodenstein, 
Gerard Dorn, Michael Toxites, and Oporinus, about the middle of 
the 16th century. <A few translations into other languages exist, 
as of the Chirurgia Magna and some other works into French, 
and of one or two into Duteh, Italian, and even Arabic. "The 
translations into English amount to about a dozen, dating mostly 
from the middle of the 17th century. The original editions of 
Paracelsus's works are getting less and less common; even the 
English versions are among the rarest of their class. Over and 
above the numerous editions, there is a bulky literature of an 
explanatory and controversial character, for which the world is 
indebted to Paracelsus’s followers and enemies. A good deal of it 
is taken up with a defence of chemical, or, as they were called, 
**spagyric," medicines against the attacks of the supporters of the 
Galenic pharmacopeeia. 

The aim of all Paracelsus's writing is to promote the progress 
of medicine, and he endeavours to put before physicians a grand 
ideal of their profession. In his attempts he takes the widest view 
of medicine. He bases it on the general relationship which man 
bears to nature as a whole; he cannot divoree the life of man from 
that of the universe ; he cannot think of disease otherwise than as 
a phase of life. He is compelled therefore to rest his medical prac. 
tice upon general theories of the present state of things ; his medi- 
cal system—if there is such a thing—is an adaptation of his cos- 
mogony. It is this latter which has been the stumbliug-hlock to 
many past critics of Paracelsus, and unless its character is remem- 
bered it will be the same to others iu the future. — Dissatisfied with 
the Aristotelianism of his time, Paracelsus turned with greater 
expectation to the Neoplatonism which was reviving. His eagcr- 
ness to understand the relationship of man to the universe led him 
to the Kabbala, where these mysteries seemed to be explained, and 
from these unsubstantial materials he constructed, so far as it can 
be understood, his visionary philosophy. Interwoven with it, how- 
ever, were the results of his own personal experience and work in 
natural history and chemical pharmacy and practical medicine, 
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unfettered by any speculative generalizations, and so shrewd an 
observer as Paracelsus was must have often felt that his philosophy 
and his experience did not agree with one another. It was doubt- 
less a very great ideal of medicine which Paracelsus raised; but 
when it came to realizing it in every-day life he could hardly do else 
than fail. During the three hundred years whieh have elapsed since 
his time knowledge both of the macrocosm and of the mierocosm 
has increased far beyond what Paracelsus could have understood, 
even had it been all foretold him; the healing art has advaneed 
also, though perhaps scareely at the same rate, but it would be as 
hard for us as for him to apply any cosmogony, however rational, 
to curing disease. 
problems which puzzled Paracelsus than he was; the mystery of 
the origin, continuance, and stoppage of life is, perhaps through the 
abundance of light shed on other phenomena, even darker than it 
may have seemed to Paracelsus. If this be so it is no matter for 
‘surprise, or blame, or ridicule that he missed constructing a theory 
of the universe which at the same time would be a never-failing 
guide to him in the practical work of alleviating the cvils which a 
residence in this universe seems to entail. 

Some of his doctrines have been already alluded to in the 
article MEDICINE (g.v.), and it would serve no purpose to give 
even a brief sketch of his views, seeing that their influence has 
passed entirely away, and that they are of interest only in their 
place in a general history of medicine and philosophy. Defective, 
however, as they may have been, and unfounded in fact, his kab- 
balistie doctrines led him to trace the dependence of the human 
body upon outer nature forits sustenance and cure. The doctrine of 
signatures, the supposed connexion of every part of the little world 
of man with a corresponding part of the great world of nature, was 
à fanciful and false exaggeration of this doctrine, but the idea 
carried in its train that of specifies. This led to the search for these, 
which were not to be found in the bewildering and untested mixtures 
of the Galenie prescriptions. Paracelsus had seen how bodies 
were purified and intensified by chemical operations, and he thought 
if plants aud minerals could be made to yield their active principles 
it would surely be better to employ these than the erude and unpre- 
pared originals. He had besides arrived by some kind of intuition 
at the conclusion that the operations in the body were of a chemical 
character, and that when disordered they were to be put right 
by counter operations of the same kind. It may be claimed for 
Paracelsus that he embraced within the idea of chemical action some- 
thing more than the alchemists did. Whether or not he believed 
in the philosopher’s elixir is of very little consequence. If he did, 
he was like the rest of his age ; but he troubled himself very little, 
if at all, about it. He did believe in the immediate use for thera- 
peutics of the salts and other preparations which his practical skill 
enabled him to make. Technically he was not a chemist ; he did 
not concern himself either with the composition of his compounds 
or with an explanation of what occurred in their making. If he 
could get potent drugs to cure disease he was content, and he worked 
very hard in an empirical way to make them. That he fonnd out 
some new compounds is certain ; but not one great and marked dis- 
covery can be ascribed to him. Probably therefore his positive 
services are to be summed up in this wide application of chemical 
ideas to pharmacy and therapeutics; his indirect and possibly 
greater services are to be found in the stimulus, the revolutionary 
stimulus, of his ideas about method and general theory. It is 
not difficult, however, to critieize Paracelsus and to represent him as 
so far below the level of his time as to be utterly contemptible. It 
is difficult, but perhaps not impossible, to raise Paracelsus to a place 
among the great spirits of mankind. It is most difficult of all to 
ascertain what his true character really was, to appreciate aright 
this man of fervid imagination, of powerful and persistent con- 
victions, of unbated honesty and love of truth, of keen insight into 
the errors (as he thought them) of his time, of a merciless will to 
lay bare these errors and to reform the abuses to which they gave 
rise, who in an instant offends us by liis boasting, his grossness, his 
want of self-respect. Itis a problemi how to reconcile his ignorance, 
his weakness, his superstition, his erude notions, his erroneous 
observations, his ridiculous inferences and theories, with his grasp 
of method, his lofty views of the true scope of medicine, his lucid 
s'atements, his incisive and epigrammatic criticisms of men and 
motives, 

A character full of contradictory elements cannot but have had 
contradictory judgments passed on it; and after three hundred 
years the animus is as strong and the judgments are as diverse as 
ever. (J. P.) 

PARADISE is an old Persian word (Pairiduéza in the 
Vendidad) meaning an enclosure, a park. The Greeks 
use the word in the form Ilapáóewros of the parks of the 
Persian kings, and it was borrowed also by the Hebrews 
in the form DIB (Cant. iv. 13; Eccles, ii, 5; Neh. ii. 8; 
A. Va “orchard,” "forest"). The Septuagint chose the 
Greek form to translate the “garden " of Genesis ii.; other 
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Greek and Latin versions followed them, and thus 
“ paradise " became the usual ecclesiastical name for the 
garden of Eden, which has been spoken of under EbpEN. 
Now, as Paradise in this sense was the residence of man 
before he sinned, it was natural enough that theological 
speculation as to the dwelling-place of the righteous, after 
death, or in the future glory, should attach itself to the 
account given in Genesis of the original habitation of 
righteous Adam, and borrow not only the name but in 
some measure also the conception of paradise as there 
described. This took place in more than one way, as we 
see from the Jewish apocalyptic literature, and especially 
from the book of Enoch. Thus we find (1) the idea that 
the old Paradise still exists in a secret part of the earth, 
and that Enoch, Elijah, and other elect and righteous 
persons dwell there. "This is the foundation of the 
doctrine of the earthly paradise, which passed into 
Christianity—being supposed to find confirmation in the 
New Testament, especially in Luke xxiii. 43. The earthly 
paradise as developed by Christian fancy, is the old 
garden of Eden, which lay in the far East beyond the 
stream of Ocean, raised so high on a triple terrace of 
mountain that the deluge did not touch it. It is the 
residence of certain departed saints, and the pictures drawn 
of it are coloured with classical reminiscences of Elysium 
and the Islands of the Blest. How these outlines were 
filled up at different periods may be learned from Ephraem 
Syruss poem on Paradise (4th century), from Cosmas 
Indicopleustes (6th century), from the Divina Commedia of 
Dante, and other medieval sources. A more ideal con- 
ception is (2) that of the heavenly paradise. To the 
Hebrews ideal things represent themselves as the heavenly 
counterparts of earthly things ; ideals which God's people 
are to realize in the future are already existent in heaven ; 
or even things which have once been lost, but which are 
necessary to man’s true happiness, are preserved in heaven. 
Thus the heavenly paradise was either a mere figure for 
the good things, corresponding to those which Adam lost, 
which are reserved in heaven for the righteous, or it was 
the heavenly archetype of which the earthly paradise was 
a copy, or on a crasser way of thinking it was held that 
the paradise whieh Adam lost had been actually trans- 
ported to heaven. The commonest form of the idea was 
perhaps that expressed in 4 Ezra and the Talmud, by 
saying that paradise was created before the earth. This 
paradise is not conceived as the place of the souls of all 
the righteous after death, but it is inhabited by certain 
select persons—Enoch, Elijah, Moses, Ezra—who enjoy in 
it the fellowship of the coming Messiah. After the last 
judgment, when the enemies of Israel are cast into Gehenna, 
the righteous are raised to paradise, and there behold the 
glory of God. Associated with such views as these, we 
find farther the idea (3) that in the future glory paradise, 
or the heavenly Jerusalem, which stood in paradise before 
the fall and was renioved to heaven with it (Apoc. Daruch), 
will be brought down from heaven to earth, that the tree 
of life will be planted on Zion (Bk. Enoch, 4 Ezra). AU 
these apocalyptic erudities, which it is not necessary to 
follow into details, are really mechanical developments of 
a legitimate, one may even say an inevitable, inference 
from the position that the garden of Gen. ii. represents a 
state of ideal human felicity lost through sin. For, if this 
be so, the future bliss of the redeemed must be conceived 
as somehow analogous to the life of Eden, and a literal un- 
imaginative conception of this analogy, making no allowance 
for the difference between the happiness of childhood, prior 
to experience of the everyday world, and the happiness of a 
life which has conquered the world, must end in regarding 
the future home of the blest as a mere reproduction of 
Eden. But the use of the word paradise for the home of 
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the blessed does not necessarily imply so mechanical a eon- 
ception as we find in the Jewish apoealypses ; to speak of 
the future bliss at all, without the use of metaphysies, is 
possible only in the form of poetical deseription, and for 
such deseription the story of the garden of Eden supplied 
the necessary concrete elements, which the apocalyptists 
took literally, while higher thinkers used them as symbols 
and ordinary language, perhaps, as mere eonventional equi- 
valents—for ineffable things. Thus the images borrowed 
from Eden in such a prophecy as Isa. xi. are certainly not 
meant literally, any more than the figure of the tree of life 
in the book of Proverbs. Soin the New Testament even 
Rev. ii. 7 is plainly figurative, and in Luke xxiii. 43 
paradise is simply the place of bliss. In 2 Cor. xii. 4 
paradise is à heavenly plaee where ineffable words were 
heard by Paul; but he himself does not know whether he 
visited it iu the body or out of the body. 

See Dillmann’s Buch Enoch, and his articles “ Eden" and 
* Paradies" in Sehenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon; Weber, Alisynagogale 
Theologie; and the books on Biblical theology. The Mohammedan 


paradise (al-Janna) is borrowed from the Jews, as appears from the 
name Jannatu'dAdnin, that is, Garden of Eden. It is deseribed 


in the Koran and by later theologians as a place of all sensuous | 


delights, where the righteous reeline on couehes in a fair garden 
drinking the delieions beverage supplied by the fountain Tasnim 
and waited on by damsels with great bright eyes (“lJúr,” Kor. lv. 
72, hence our “houri,” which is properly a Persian form). The 
expression “gardens of Firdaus” (the Persian form of the word 
Paradise) occurs in Kor, xviii. 107, and is interpreted as meaning 
the highest region of the Janna (Beidawi in 1.) 

PARADISE, Brgps or. See vol. iii. p. 778. 

PARAFFIN. In the course of his elassical investiga- 
tion on the tar produeed in the dry distillation of wood, 
Reichenbach in 1830 discovered in it, amongst many 
other things, a eolourless wax-like solid which he ealled 
paraffin (parum affinis) because he found it to be endowed 
with an extraordinary inditference towards all reagents. 
A few years later he isolated from the same material a 
liquid oil chemically similar to paraffin, to which he gave 
the name of eupion (ebmíov, very fat) For many years 
both these bodies were known only as chemical euriosities, 
and even scientific men looked upon them as things entirely 
sui generis ; this was natural enough as far as paraffin is 
concerned, but it is rather singular that it took so long 
before it was realized that eupion or something very much 
like it forms the body of PETROLEUM (q.v.), which had 
been known, since the time of Herodotus at least, to well 
up abundantly from the bowels of the earth in certain 
places. Though extensively known, it was used only as 
an external medicinal agent, until the late Mr James 
Young eonceived the idea of industrially working a com- 
paratively scanty oilspring in Derbyshire, and subse- 
quently found that an oil similar to petroleum is obtained 
by the dry distillation of eannel coal and similar materials 
at low temperatures. This discovery developed into a 
grand industry, whieh may be said to have led to the 
utilization of those immense natural stores of petroleum 
in America. Scientific chemists naturally direeted their 
attention to the produets of these new industries, and it 
was soon ascertained that solid paraffin and eupion, as well 
as natural and artificial petroleum, are substantially more 
or less impure mixtures of saturated hydrocarbons ; and so it 
comes that, on the proposal of H. Watts, the word paraffin 
in scientific chemistry has been adopted as a generie term 
for this class of compounds of earbon and hydrogen. 

When the electrie light is generated within an atmo- 
sphere of hydrogen, then, at the immense temperature of 
the electric are, part of the carbon of the eharcoal terminals 
unites with the hydrogen into aeetylene gas, C,H,. Apart 
from this isolated fact, which was diseovered by Berthelot 
in 1862, it might be said that the two elements are not 
capable of uniting directly, although an innumerable 
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variety of hydroearbons exist in nature, and can be pro- 
duced artifielally from organie substances. Individual 
hydrocarbons may differ very mueh in their properties. 
At ordinary temperature and pressure a few are gases; 
the majority present themselves as liquids ; not a few are 
solids. But the solids are fusible; and all liquid or 
liquefied hydrocarbons, at a high enough temperature, 
volatilize, as a rule without decomposition. To the latter 
cireumstanee to a great extent we owe our precise know- 
ledge of their chemieal constitution. 

In all the numerous series of hydroearbons the percentages of 
carbon vary from 75 (in marsh gas) to 9477 (in chrysene). Within 
this narrow range of some 20 per cent. several dozens of elementary 
compositions have to be accommodated; and many of these, to be 
represented in formule C,H, with an adequate degree of precision, 
require formule in which the coefficients # and y are so large that, 
by means of integers less than these, any fancy composition (within 
our limits) may be expressed with a degree of exactitude which is 
quite on a par with the analyses. But these hydrocarbons, in 
general, ean be volatilized into gases, and in regard to these 
Avogadro’s law tells us that quantities proportional to the mole- 
cular weights (i.e., the weights represented by the true chemical 
formule) oecupy the same volume. — Henee, to find the true value, 
M C4H,, of the formula as a whole, we need only determine the 
vapour density, and from it ealeulate the weight of the respective 
hydrocarbon whieh, as a gas at £ and P millimetres pressure, 
oceupies the same volume as, for instance, H,O parts of steam. 
This is M. The elementary analysis enables us to calculate the 
weight æ x C of earbon contained in M parts, and the analysis must 
be very poor to leave us in doubt as to whether it is for instance 
6 x12 parts of carbon or 7 x12 parts that we have to deal with. 
The reader will now understand how it has been possible to ascer- 
tain the elementary eomposition of all pure hydroearbons with a 
degree of precision which goes beyond that of the analysis, and to 
prove what analysis could never have done by itself, namely, that 
there are numerous groups of hydrocarbons which have absolutely 
identical elementary compositions,—cases of isomerism, as they 
are called. We speak of “isomerism in the narrower sense" when 
the atomie formule are identieal (there are, for instanee, two 
hydrides of butyl, C,H,,), while we speak of “polymeric” bodies 
when the several formule are integer multiples of the same primi- 
tive group (&g., ethylene, 2x CH, and butylene, 4x CH,, are 
polymers to one another). 

The following table gives an idea of the several classes of hydro- 
earbons which for ns come more particularly into consideration. 


n Paraffins. | Olefines. | Acetylenes. | Benzols. 
S een a =e, = 
1 CH, Vaeat. Vaeat. | qj | Vaeat. 
2 (E p DAT EE Vacat. 
3 CH CH, CGH, |38 | Vacat. 
4 CHo CI. ES cde Vaeat. 
5 CH, CPE o AES Vacat. 
6 Ocho Cat. 8S CH; 
7 Cr Hae C; Hy, EE C; Ha 
8 Cs His m E 2B Call; 
i d s a =e en lhe 
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The first column, under “2,” gives the number of carbon atoms 
per molecule in the compounds whose formule stand in that hori- 
zontal line,—these latter being arranged in a descending series 
according to the number of hydrogen atoms united with n atoms 
of carbon. Instead of pointing out those regularities, in regard to 
the atomic proportions in which carbon and hydrogen ean unite 
into compounds, which the table illustrates so foreibly, let us rather 
state that the * benzols,” in opposition to all that stands to their 
left in the table, are things of their own kind. In them six atoms 
of the carbon are most firmly united (into a “ring,” as a certain 
theory says), and the rest are, so to say, hooked on to the ring in a 
less intimate fashion. Thus benzol is (C;)H, ; each one of the six 
H's being tied to one of the six C's ; toluol is (C;H;)—CH; ; itisa 
benzol from which one of the six hydrogen atoms has been removed, 
and in which the gap left has been filled by a “ methyl," CH, :— 
C,H, + CH, = H, +(CgH;)—(CHy). 
Benzol. Marsh gas. 

But similarly two dehydrogenated benzols, Cols, can unite into 
one double ring of diphenyl: 2C,H,-2H=(CgH;)(CgH;); and 
two benzol rings may unite more firmly iu such a manner that 
two carbon atoms of the one ring do service for the two rings, 
and a double ring is formed firmly united by these two common 
carbons, the four hydrogens of the original two benzols being 
away. This gives naphthalene :— 

C4H, + C,H, - 2C - 4H = CH. 
Benzol. Naphthalene. 
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In a similar manner three benzols may unite into one anth- 
racene : 


CHet C,H, 4 C,H, - 4C - SH = CHo- 
Benzol, „Anthracene. . 
Generally speaking, a hydrocarbon is the more volatile 


the less the number of carbon atoms and the greater the 
number of hydrogen atoms in the molecule. Thus, in the 
series of “ paraftins, " CH, (marsh gas) and C,H, (ethane) 
are gases, C,H, (propane) and Calls, (butane). are very 
volatile liquids, “and C; Hy», &e., are liquids,—with higher 
and higher boiling points a we ascend the series. From a 
certain value of » upwards we find ourselves amongst the 
paratiins proper, which are solids, more or less easily 
fusible, but not, in general, volatile without decomposition. 
Benzol, C,H,, and its neighbouring homologues are volatile 
liquids. Naphthalene and anthracene are crystalline solids, 
fusible at 79:2 and 180" C., and boiling at 217° and above 
300° C. respectively without decomposition. i 

All hydrocarbons agree in this, that they are practically 
insoluble in water, but more or less readily soluble (in 
general) in aleohol and in ether. They are all combustible ; 
the more readily volatile ones are inflammable. Any 
complete combustion, of course, leads to the formation of 
only carbonie acid and water, with evolution of a large 
amount of heat ; but the mechanism of the process is more 
or less complex. Naphthalene and anthracene remain un- 
decomposed at a red heat; only at the very high tempera- 
ture of their flames, and by the co-operation of the oxygen 
of the air, they are decomposed with large elimination of 
charcoal; a similar, thongh less, stability is exhibited by 
the benzols. The paraffins, on the other hand, are relatively 
unstable. Marsh gas, it is true, stands a red heat ; but, 
to pass to the other end of the series, the paraffins proper, 
and also the higher liquid paraffins to some extent, even 
when being distilled, and especially when distilled * under 
pressure," ¿e at higher temperatures than their natural 
boiling points, break up into olefines and lower paraítins 
(Thorpe and John Young) Similar changes take place 
when the vapours of paraffins are passed through red-hot 
tubes; only the products formed then suffer deeper-going 
decomposition with formation of hydrogen, marsh-gas, 
acetylene, ethylene, and charcoal, and, last not least, 
benzols and naphthalene. To this latter fact the paraffins 
owe their pre-eminent fitness as illuminating agents. 

When organoid minerals, such as cannel coal, shale, &c., 
are subjected to dry distillation, all the several classes of 
hydrocarbons are in general produced at the same time; 
but, from what we have said it will be understood that, 
even with the same material, the quantitative composition 
of the complex vapour which comes out of the retort 
depends on the way in which the distillation is being 
conducted. If we operate at the lowest practicable 
temperature, comparatively little gas is produced, and in 
the condensible part of the vapour the paraffins pre- 
dominate largely ; at a bright red heat, such as is used in 
making coal gas, and especially if the vapours have to pass 
along red-hot surfaces before they get into the condenser 
pipes, more gas is produced, and the place of the liquid 
parattins is taken by benzols. These latter, however, are 
always accompanied by naphthalene, often also by anthra- 
cene, and invariably by certain ternary benzol-derivatives, 
namely, by “phenols,” feebly acid bodies containing 
hydroxyl groups, OH's, where the corresponding hydro- 
carbon bore plain hydrogens (ordinary phenol, C,H.(OH), 


derived from benzol, C,H,H, is a representative example), | 


and, secondly, basic S of carbon, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen. Of the latter aniline and picoline— 
both C HUN, but widely different in their properties 
— may "be quoted as examples. The gas produced 
in this case through the presence in it of the vapour 
of higher hydrides, but especially of acetylene, CIL, and 
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benzol is highly luminous. Supposing now, as a third 
instance, the distillation to be conducted at a white heat, 
and so that the primary vapour has to wind its way 
through a spiral pipe kept at a bright red heat, the pro- 
por tion of gas increases largely, and there is an inereased 
yield of retort charcoal; but the liquid hydrocarbons of 
all classes almost vanish; the gas consists mainly of 
hydrogen, marsh gas, ear bowie oxide, and carbonic acid, 
and gives little light when kindled. 

The aim of the paraflin oil manufacturer is to produce 
the best possible approximation to a mixture of paraffins, 
wherefore he conducts his distillation at the lowest work- 
ing temperature. Of course his paraffin mixture contains 
more or less of the other classes of bodies referred to, 
whose removal, however, offers no great difficulty. In the 
laboratory we should commence by shaking the erude oil 
with caustic alkali ley, which withdraws the phenols and 
other acid bodies, as part of a lower layer, the upper 
being purified oil. By shaking the latter with dilute 
sulphuric acid the bases are removed as a solution of their 
sulphates, and a still purer oil results. Application of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid to the latter removes part at least 
of the benzols and olefines as sulpho-acids, and also of 
the phenols and all the bases, should the two preceding 
operations have been omitted. But the most thorough 
mode of getting quit of the benzols and their derivatives is 
aving exhausted the milder agents—to shake the 
oil with first aqueous and then stronger and stronger nitric 
acid, which reagent converts the benzol-bodies into nitro- 
products, soluble in the acid, or removable, after separation 
of the acid layer, by aqueous alkali. By all these tortures 
the paraftins—being what the name implies—are not much 
affected, so that what ultimately survives all belongs to 
their family. The separation of the individual paraffins 
from one another is a very diflicult problem which has not 
yet found a satisfactory solution. What we know of in- 
dividual paraffins is derived chiefly from the investigation 
of decompositions of pure chemical substances leading to 
the formation of that one paraffin principally if not solely. 
To split up a mixture of paraffins approximately the only 
known method is fractional distillation (see DISTILLATION, 
vol. vii. p. 260), preferably by means of an apparatus so 
constructed that the vapour, before reaching the con- 
denser, ascends through an intermediate inverted con- 
denser or still-head, and there suffers partial condensation 
at some suitable temperature (enforced in the most perfect 
form of the apparatus by an oil-bath surrounding the still- 
head). In this latter case, singularly —not as a matter of 
course by any means—what goes over boils very nearly at 
the temperature of the still-head. This particular form of 
the method therefore lends itself chietly for the final 
purification of an unitary substance of known boiling point 
already purified by preceding distillations. With mixtures 
of unknown composition the process is very tedious, and 
may assume something like this form. 

We distil the zubstance (slowly and with ample chance 
of partial condensation) and collect as separate fractions 
what came over at, for instance, 100° to 105°, 105° to 
LTOSTEEO to TIo co ns E CDD once cae hor 
these when redistilled yields I. and II. and III. and IV., 
&c., which parts are poured into the respective receptacles, 
and on this principle we continue working. If the sub- 
stance happens to be of comparatively simple composition, 
it usually turns out, after a while, that (say) the two 
fractions II. and VI. increase while the rest get less and 
less; and by working on we may be able to isolate two 
bodies of the constant boiling points ¢, and ¢, respectively, 
with formation of “tails” of other boiling points. 
Unfortunately, even a constant boiling point is no proof of 
chemical purity ; and, if a constant-boiling substance is a 
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mixture, only chemical methods can help us out of the 
difficulty. 

The following table (extracted from Roscoe and 
Schorlemmer’s Handbook of Chemistry, German edition) 
gives the names, specifie gravities, and boiling points 
of the more important parafiins. The first column, 
“n,” gives the number of carbon-atoms in the molecule, 
and consequently the molecular weight. M and the 
vapour density S. In the case of "Donne for 
instance, we have 225; hence M—C,H,,— 72; and, as 
H,—2, the gas- -density, referred to waren = a= 36, 
while, as air is 14°45 times as heavy as hydrogen, for the 
vas-density referred to air the value 

1M--1445—36—14:45—2 401. 


| Boiling Point in 


Ta X Sp. Gr. of | 
Name. Degrees. Liq. at t* C. | 
Fahr. Cent. t 
Liqnid at 17° C. and 180. atmospheres’ 
1 ^Methan or marsh gas.......... 1 See (Cailletet). I 
24 Dtm or dimethg l eseese { WEE Ce MUNES A e estier; 
83 PEN o a a —13° to —22° ~—25°to—380°  ... , ... 
Waun normal ee a aa. +34° nr 0:600 | (?) 
4 Isobutanor trimethylmethan, a gas 4r —-17* | @) s 
GW MEIC I SNOT loess ec ys veces eoe 99° to 102° | --97^ to 39° 06263 | 17° 
SP MISOMENCAN nacssussssdeesciacteseceseseocsss 86° 30? 0:6385, 14° 
5 Tetramethylmethan............. esee 49° 9**b | (?) Pes 
GP mele nas WOT cecseeescarescscses vce 156° 69° 0°663 lie 
OPASOWEN AN -.. eo erra ee orae ea eren eren 144° 62° 07701 0° 
6  Methyl-dicthylmethan......... cese 140* 60" (?) ee 
GMC OA EN 156° 58° 0:6769 | 10° 
6 "Trimethylethylmethan................. 109* to 118* | 43° to 48° ©) bo 
T Hleptan, notmal........ eee 209° 98°°4 0:7005 | 0° 
7, Isoheptan.,.... 195° 90°:3 0:6969 | 0° 
| 7) Triethylmetha de 205? .96? 0:689 | 27° 
| 7| Diethyl-dimetlhylmethan,............| 187? to 189° | 86° to 87° |O711 | 0° 
S FOCHA NOMAL e den 258° 125°5 07188, 0° 
8 |) TeuwnmethyI-bntan........ eerie 227° 108°*5 07111 0° 
8 ene n lenan, fuses at 96°) 221° to 223° | 105° to 106° Q) A 
QW OMA, normal. eresse 97° to 298° | 147? to 148° | 07279 | 13:5 
9 Tetramethyl-pentan......... 270° 152? 0:124: 4 0? 
9, Pentamethyl-bntan 266° 130° £) ne 
Y: Se enm [MOMA]? esee erectos 331? to 334^ | 166° to 168° | 07394 13*5 
10 | Dimeth yl-heptylmethan............... 320° about 160° O Ge cc 
10. Tetramethyl-hexan or '‘diamyl”... 320° 160° 07413 0 
113 endeka.. eserge E Not yet isolated. |  ... Gon 
12, Dodekan, normal...... 02° T 
13 ) 
14 > Not isolated yet. 
15 
16 Wekdeku-dekan, normal, fuses at } 
eI O E E nre pea 


Probably all the paraffins enumerated in the table are 
present in parafin oil and in petroleum ; those marked * 
have been actually found in the one or the other. The solid 
paraffins are not known as unitary chemical substances ; no 
chemist as yet has succeeded in splitting up solid paraffin 
into its proximate components. The manufacturer, in 
regard to the liquid paraffins even, does not trouble him- 
self with the isolation of chemical species; he contents 
himself with splitting up his oil into fractions correspond- 
ing to certain ranges of boiling point, and consequently 
adapted to certain practical applications. But even the 
boiling point is not much heeded industrially ; the several 
kinds of oil are defined by their specific gravity at 60° 
F., which, as experience shows, increases as the boiling 
point rises. But it is as well here to point out that the 
same (initial) boiling point even, and in a much higher 
degree the same specific gravity, may be exhibited by oils 
of widely different proximate composition. Hence a 
relatively (and in a sense sufficiently) high specific gravity 
is no guarantee against dangerous inflammability ; ; the 
degree of inflammability in an oil must be—and in practice 
always is being—determined by direct experiment. For 
this purpose it is not sufficient to heat a sample oil in an 
open vessel gradually to higher and higher temperatures, 
and to note the temperature at which the atmosphere over 
the oil proves inflammable when a lighted taper is brought 
in contact with it. By this method (which formerly 
was the universally recognized test) the most varying 
results may be obtained with the same oil. Far 


| | immersed in the water-bath having water of 130? F. 
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more trustworthy is the close test first proposed by 
Keates about 1870, the principle of which is to heat the 
oil within a close vessel which is opened only from time 
to time to apply a light to its atmosphere. For the 
execution of this test many varieties of apparatus have 
been proposed. That adopted by Abel, and now (1884) 
legally recognized in Great Britain, is made of sheet 
copper, the exact thiekness of which is preseribed for 
every part. The oil is placed in a close cup, suspended in 
an air-bath, which latter is heated by immersion ina warm- 
water bath, provided with an airjacket. The top of the 
oil cup is pierced with three circular orifices, one in the 
centre for trying the best flame, and two smaller lateral 
holes for admitting air at the close of each trial The 
holes are covered by a slide so contrived that when the 
central hole has become almost uncovered the lateral ones 
are also open. The slide carries a small colza-oil lamp 
suspended on trunnions, having a flame of a prescribed 
size. A pendulum two feet in length vibrates in front of 
the observer, who, in testing, withdraws the slide slowly 
during three vibrations, tilts the lamp to bring its flame 
in contact with the atmosphere of the vessel, and quickly 
shuts the slide during the fourth vibration. To execute a 
test the oil at about 60° F. is placed in the cup, which is 
A 
thermometer plunged into the oil and another in the 
water-bath indicate their temperatures. When the oil has 
approached its presumable flashing point, trials are made 
at each rise of 1° F. in the temperature of the oil. The 
lowest temperature at which the atmosphere of the eup 
inflames is the flashing point of the oil tested. The legal 
minimum flashing point of burning oil by the close test is 
75° F., corresponding to about 100" F. by the obsolete open 
test. 

The variety of mixed paraffins which the oil-distiller 
produces may be arranged under the following heads :— 
(1) oils too volatile to be available for domestic illumina- 
tion, serving chiefly as solvents; (2) burning oils, as 
required for house lamps; (3) oils of very high boiling 
point, available, and used chiefly, for lubricating purposes ; 
(4) solid paraffin. 

The products of the second class have long come to 
practically supersede the colza oil which used to be the 
illuminating oil par excellence. Over it they offer the 
advantages of greater cheapness and of giving, weight for 
weight, more light. But their drawbacks are that, how- 
ever carefully refined they may be, they have, when 
allowed to leak out, or in lamps of inferior construction, a 
somewhat disagreeable pungent odour, and that there is 
always a lurking danger in the possible presence of highly 
volatile inflammable hydrocarbons. Colza oil will never 
burn without a wick ; paraffin oil or petroleum may do so. 

Products of the second and third classes, separately or 
combinedly, are of course available as fuels proper, i.e., for 
the production of heat. At the time when mineral oil 
was first produced in great quantity in America, the 
advantages it would offer as a fuel for marine boilers 
especially were very emphatically insisted on. Of course 
mineral oil can be more economically stored than coal, 
and its combustion-heat is susceptible of more exhaustive 
utilization. The latter fact forms the raison d'être of those 
beautiful petroleum kitchen-stoves and culinary lamps 
which are very much used on the Continent where gas is 
not at hand. But to talk of mineral oi! as a cheap 
fuel for wholesale heating is nonsense. H. St Claire 
Deville, about 1870, made an extensive investigation on 
the calorific value of American petroleum which, as we 
know, is pretty much the same thing as paraffin oil. He 
used a large apparatus, enabling him to burn several 
hundred litres of oil in one experiment ; in fact he realized 
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more fully than other experimenters had ever done the 
conditions prevailing in the working of steam-boilers ; the 
only difference was that he took care to eollect all the heat 
produced ina large mass of water of known weight, and 


measured the heat by the increase of temperature produced | 


in this heat receptacle. He found that even heavy 


Virginia lubricating oil gave not more than 10,180 | 


units of heat (Centigrade) per unit-weight of fuel burned. 
But, on the other hand, in direct experiments made by 
Seheurer-Kestner, a coal containing 88:4 per cent. of 
carbon, +t of hydrogen, and 772 per cent. of oxygen, 
nitrogen, and ash gave 9628 units of heat, while another 
eoal of the same elementary composition gave 9117 units. 
Gas retort coke (though a far eloser approximation to pure 
carbon) yields only 8050 units Supposing coal yielded 
just that in opposition to the 10,000 units from petroleum, 
it is clear that the latter must not cost more than 1:25 
times as much as coal weight for weight, or else it is the 
more expensive fuel, Take one ton of coal at 10s.; eight- 
tenths of a ton of petroleum is its calorific equivalent ; but 
this weight of the oil (taking the specific gravity at 0°8) 
measures 224 gallons. Hence petroleum, to be as cheap 
as coal, must not cost more than about a halfpenny 
a gallon. Cheap as mineral oil is nowadays, it has not 
yet come down to this level. 

To pass to the lubricating oil (third elass), it, like the 
burning oil, competes with the fats and fatty oils which 
until lately were exclusively employed. In opposition to 
these it otfers other and very substantial advantages besides 
its lower price. Good mineral lubricating oil may have 
such very high flashing point that it may be positively less 
inflammable than fatty oils or tallow ; and, as a lubricant 
for high pressure steam cylinders, it offers the great 
advantage that it is not, like fatty oils, decomposed by hot 
steam into glycerin and fatty acids, which latter cannot 
but attack the metal of the machinery to some extent. A 
still more important feature in mineral lubrieating oil is 
that, even when ditfused throughout a mass of cotton (or 
other textile) waste, it shows no tendency towards spon- 
taneous combustion. In exhaustive experiments by 
Galletly and by Coleman, it was found that mineral 
lubricating oils diffused through textile waste do not take 
fire at temperatures at whieh even colza oil ignites, and 
also that fatty lubricants to which from 20 to 50 per cent. 
of mineral oil was added were thereby prevented from 
igniting. 

Solid paraffin, industrially and commercially, is a sub- 
stitute for the more expensive stearin as a material for 
candles. To this latter it is more than equivalent 1n light- 
giving power ; but it offers the drawback of greater soft- 
ness and lower fusing point. In practice paraffin is always 
alloyed with stearin to produce candles possessing the 
necessary degree of hardness and stability of form. 


The Parafin Oil Industry of Scotland, 


In December 1817 Lyon Playfair drew the attention of the late 
Mr James Young, F.R.S., a Glasgow chemist, to a spring or exuda- 
tion of petroleum at Alfreton in Derbyshire, and induced him to 
lease the spring, with the view of turning the material to commercial 
advantage. In 1848-Mr Young commenced the purification and 
preparation from this petroleum of two varieties of oil—one, thick, 
for lubricating, the other, thin and limpid, for burning in lamps. 
It was found that this erude petroleum contained parattin in notable 
proportion; but the solid paratfin was not separated for trade 
purposes, and that body continued still a simple chemical curiosity. 
Within two years the quantity of petroleum yielded by the spring 
began to decrease, and in the beginning of 1851 it was practically 
exhausted, and the business there ceased. Meantime it had occurred 
to Mr Young that the petroleum he was working might have becn 
produced by the action of heat on the underlying coal ; and, under 
the impression that it might be possible by artificial means to pro- 
duce a similar substance, he began an extensive series of experiments 
on the destructive distillation of coal. As the result of a long-con- 
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tinued investigation in this direction, with many varieties of coal, 
Mr Young in October 1850 secured a. patent for the manufacture of 
parailin and parallin oil from bituminous coal, which patent became 
the basis of the new industry. “The coals,” the patentee says, 
“which I deem to be best fitted for the purpose are such as are 
usually called parrot coal, cannel coal, and gas coal, and which are 
much used in the manufacture of gas for the purpose of illumination." 
Early in 1850 Mr Young's attention was called to the Boghead 
mineral, which he found to be of all the substances experimented 
upon the most promising for his purpose. That cireumstance 
determined Mr Young and his original partners to set up their 
works at Bathgate in the region of the Doghead mineral, where con- 
sequently, in 1850, the necessary buildings and plant were erected, 
and manufacturing operations were begun in 1851. In 1853 a law- 
suit of great importance, which turned on the scientific question 
“What is coal?” took place between the proprietor of a portion of 
the Boghead mineral and his mineral tenant, who was entitled to 
work coal only. The proprictor averred that the mineral in question 
was not coal; but, after a great amount of scientific evidence on both 
sides had been heard, the decision was that the substance came, so 
far as regarded the purposes of the lease, within the delinition of coal. 
Mad the issue of the case been in favour of the proprictor of the 
mineral, Mr Young's patent would have been practically valueless, 
for he claimed only the distillation of bituminous coal. The dis- 
tillation of mineral schists or shale at a low red heat had, moreover, 
been previously patented by Du Buisson; and the only raw materials 
which have been used to any extent in the Scottish industry are the 
Boghead mineral and subsequently bituminous shale. 

The essential feature of Young's invention was the distillation of 
bituminous substances at the lowest temperature at which they 
could be volatilized to a practically suflicient extent. In practice 
it was found that a temperature of 800° F. is the point about which 
the best results are obtained. 

The material exclusively distilled in the early years of the mdustry 
in Scotland was the Boghead cannel or Torbanehill mineral. The 
supply of this mineral was limited, and, as its value for gas-making 
as well as for oil.distilling was very great, it rapidly advanced in 
price from 18s. 6d. per ton, at which it was contracted for when the 
Bathgate works began operations, till it rose to 90s. per ton before 
its final disappearance from the market about 1866. As carly as 
1859 the bituminous shales which are found in the Scottish 
Carboniferous formation began to attraet attention as a possible 
source of raw material for the industry, and in that year a seam 
was experimentally opened up at Broxburn, Linlithgowshire. In 
1861 a shale oil work was established at Gavieside, West Calder, 
and by the period of the expivy of Young’s patent in 1864 several 
works distilling shale were in operation. But, while from the Bog- 
head mineral from 120 to 130 gallons of ernde oil were obtainable 
for every ton distilled, the ordinary bituminous shales yield at 
most only 35 gallons per ton ; and even with the improved methods 
of working in use at the present day the average yield of crude oil 
from shales is not more than 32 gallons per ton. 

The bituminous shales of Scotland are found in a wide belt of the 
Carboniferous formation, extending from Ayrshire in a north-easterly 
direction to the Fife coast. In Ayr and Renfrew they are found to 
some extent in the true Coal-measures; but, generally, and especially 
in the east, they are obtained in the Lower Carboniferous series. 
These oil shales consist of fissile argillaeeous bands, highly impreg- 
nated with bituminous matter. As a rule the shale of the west 
country yieldsa high percentage of crude oil, but the Linlithgow, 
Midlothian, and Fife shales produce oils comparatively rich in 
lubricating oi] and solid paraflin, the most valuable product of the 
industry. The ordinary Broxburn shale contains 17 per cent. of 
bituminous volatile matter, and leaves 76 per cent. of spent shale 
(char) on distillation. In contrast with this is the composition of 
the Boghead mineral, which contained not less than 65 per cent. 
of volatile bituminons matter and only 22 per cent. of ash. 

In the early years of the industry at Bathgate, the two classes of 
oil—heavy (lubricant) and light (illuminating) —were the products 
to which attention was principally directed. Paraflin was separated 
from the heavy oils ; but the demand for it was at first small, and 
many difficulties had to be overeome before candles consisting 
principally of that body could be favourably brought into the 
market. With the increased knowledge, improved methods, and 
eager competition of the present day, the range of products has 
largely extended, and almost everything obtainable from the shale, 
except the incombustible ash, is turned to profitable account. The 
commereial products embrace sulphate of ammonia, illuminating 
and heating gas, gasoline and naphtha, highly volatile oils, several 
grades of burning oil and of lubricating oil, heavy green oil used for 
making oil gas, and solid paraflin. The sequence of manufacturing 
operations has not changed in any essential particular since first 
established hy Young; but at every stage and m all the appliances 
numerous and important modifications have been, and continue to 
be, actively introduced, all tending to greater economy of work, 
increase of production, and improvement of the quality and variety 
of commercial produets. 
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Manufacturing Operations. 


The manufaeture divides itself into two distinet seetions :—(1) the 
erude works, dealing with the preparation and distillation of the 
shale and with the production of crude oil and the collateral produets 


| Hluminating gas, partly burned and } 
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Crude Works.—Bituninous shale as brought from the pits is | 


passed through powerful toothed cylinder machinery, reducing it 
to fragments not larger than a man’s fist. In this state it is 
conveyed im hutches to the retorts, in which it undergoes destruc- 
tive distillation —the distinctive operation under Mr Young's 


patent. The retorts used have undergone many and important 
modifications, Originally, as was natural, horizontal retorts 


arranged in benches, in all respects like gas retorts, were employed, 
but these in the Scottish trade very quickly gave way to the verti- 
cal retort. The form of vertical retort originally in general use 
consisted of a east-iron cylinder, circular or oval in cross section, 
8 or 10 feet in height and abont 2 feet in diameter, or equivalent 
thereto. It tapered at the top, where it was provided with a hopper 
for charging the material to be distilled and a valve for closing the 
retort mouth. The bottom end dipped into a trough of water, 
forming an effieient lute, and effeetually preventing the escape 
downwards of any of the gaseous products of distillation. These 
retorts were arranged in linear benches of six, three on cach side of 
a furnace fed with coal, the heat from which passed to cach side 
into the chamber or oven in which the retort stood. The distilled 
vapours passed away by a pipe at the upper end of the retort, 


their emission being aided by a jet of superheated steam injected | 


at the bottom. The distillation im these retorts was continuous, 


a portion of spent shale being withdrawn through the water — 


in the trongh every hour or thereby, and a eorresponding amount | 


of fresh shale being added by the hopper. 

As competition with American petroleum increased, the efforts of 
manufaeturers were directed to cheapening the distilling process, 
by utilizing the spent shale from the retorts in its hot eondition as 
fuel for distilling the suceeeding charge. The diffieulties in the 
way of accomplishing this were very great, chiclly on account of 
the large proportion of ash in the coked residue, amounting to 
from $5 to 90 per cent. of the whole. To use spent shale so poor 
in earbon it was essential that it should be dropped into the fur- 
nace direet from the retort without exposure tothe air, and this was 
first successfully accomplished by the improved retorts aud furnace 
patented by Mr Norman M. Henderson in 1873. According to the 
Henderson system, whieh has been adopted in the more important 
Scottish oil works—a series of four vertical retorts are arranged in 
quadrangular order over a common fire-chamber or furnace ; the 
bottom ends of the retorts are provided with doors capable of being 
closed gas-tight ; and immediately below each door there is a valve 
which, in one position, and while the charge is being distilled, 
entirely cuts off the retort bottoin from the furnace or fire-chainber, 
leaving the retort bottom exposed tothe external air, but when the 
retort charge has been exhausted of oil, and is about to be passed into 
the furnace as fuel, the valve can be turned over outwards, in which 
position it forms an inclined shoot contiguous to the bottom of the 
retort and the fire-ehanber. The door-closing at the bottom of 
the retort having been first withdrawn, and the valve drawn back, 
the contents of the retort pass freely into the turnaee, where their 
combustion is at first assisted by a jet of the incondensible 
inflammable gas given off by the retorts themselves. 

"ach Henderson retort ean contain about 18 ewt. of shale. The 
four retorts forming a set are being cleared in rotation at intervals 
of five hours, so that each charge sulfers distillation for twenty 
hours. The temperature is kept at about 800° F., this giving 
the best results. The vapour produced in the retort is led off 
by a pipe issuing from near the bottom, and, in order to avoid 
unnecessarily prolonged sojourn of the vapour in the hot vessel, a 
jet of superheated steam is constantly made to stream in above 
and guile the vapour downwards, The vapour, which amounts to 
about 3000 cubie feet per ton of shale distilled, is passed through a 
system of condensing pipes, communicating below through a pro- 
perly divided horizontal chest, like that used in gas works for the 
condensation of the tar. From the last compartment of the con- 
denser the still nncondensed gas is diawn away by a fan or other 
“exhaust” through a set of **serubbers," In the fist of these the 
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—illuminating gas, gasoline, and ammonia ; and (2) the refinery, 
in which the ernie oil is purified and separated or split up into the 
considerable range of eommereial products obtainable from it. The 
following table shows the stages through which the various pro- 
ducts are derived from shale :— 
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gasis washed with water and thus stripped of what it still contaius 
of ammonia ; in the sueceeding ones it is washed with heavy oil, 
which withdraws a considerable portion of the vapours of the more 
highly volatile hydroearbons which are diffused throughout it. From 
this heavy-oil solution the absorbed hydrocarbons are extracted by 
distillation as “naphtha.” The gas, after having thus been freed 
from its more readily condensible parts, is either led away into gas- 
holders to be utilized as illuminating gas or used directly as a fuel 
(see above). The product which collects in the condenser chests 
consists of erude oil (about one-fourth of it) and a weak aqueous 
solution of ammonia and volatile ammonia salts, containing trom 2 
to 5 per cent. of real ammonia, NH, whieh, however, in all eases 
represents only a small percentage of the potential ammonia which 
was contained in the original shale in the form of nitrogenous carbon 
compounds, Inthe golden days of paraffin oil making this ammonia 
liquor was simply aliowed to go to waste; but when the American 
petroleum began to depress the prices of the oils the manufacturer 
saw the propriety of working up the liquors for sulphate of 
ammonia by the same methods as are employed in connexion with 
the coal-gas industry (see NrrnoGkEN, vol. xvii, p. 519). And as, 
during the last decade or two, the demand for ammonia has been 
steadily inereasing, the ammonia in the shale industry by and by 
rose from the rank of a minor collateral to that of one of the principal 
produets, and a number of attempts have been made to recover that 
part of the nitrogen which, in the ordinary process, is lost as a com- 
ponent of the coke, Dr H. Grouven proved (1875-77) that all 
nitrogenous organic or organoid matter when exposed to a current 
of steam at about 1000° C. burns into carbon oxides, hydrogen, and 
ammonia, the last-named including all the nitrogen. Messrs 
G. T. Beilby and William Young have worked out and patented 
a process for discounting this fact in the shale industry for a more 
exhaustive extraction of the ammonia. In one of the later forms of 
the proeess tlie shale is being distilled in retorts standing over a firc- 
brick chamber surrounded by flues and kept ata far higher tem- 
perature than the retorts themselves. The coke from the retorts is 
diseharged straight into this chamber, and therein exposed to a mixed 
current of steam and air, which burns away the carbonaceous part 
into carbonic acid, earbonie oxide, hydrogen, and ammonia. The 
large mass of hot gas thus produced passes next through the retorts 
above to aid in the distillation, and conjointly with the retort 
vapour is subjected to systematic suecessive condensation. The 
incondensible gas which is ultimately obtained includes all that 
the gas from the ordinary process contains, and also a large pro- 
portion of hydrogen and earbonie oxide from the hot-chamber 
process. It serves as a fuel for heating the chamber and the 
retorts; but, as it does not furnish quite enough of heat for all 
this, a combined retort and gas-producer is built into the beneh 
with the shale retorts. This supplementary apparatus is charged 
with eoal, which, in it, is first distilled, then converted partially 
into gas by steam and at last completely by a regulated eur- 
rent of air. The gas from the first and second stages is serubbed 
to strip it of its ammonia and tar, and then, conjointly with 
the gas from the third, used as a fuel for the retorts, In this was 
the advantages of gas-firing are secured at little expense, as the 
condensed products are nearly equivalent in money value to the 
coal consumed. In the Young- Beilby process, which is extensively 
used in Seottish works, the yield of ammonia is on the average 
double, and in special eases five times, that obtained in the ordiu- 
ary process of distillation. 

The Working of the Oil.—The composition of the crude oil is 
very variable (see above) Tt generally forms a very dark green, 
almost black, liquid, somewhat tarry in appearanee, and endowed 
with a highly unpleasant empyrenmatic odour. The specific gravity 
ranges from 0:862 to 0'895. Each ton of shale distilled yields on an 
average 30 gallons of crude oil (about 260 lb), 700 Ib of coke, 
gas, and loss, and 1270 Ib of cinders. The crude oil on refining 
yields 38 to 44 per eent. of oils available as “ spirit ” or for burning, 15 
to 20 per eent. of Inbrieating oil, and 9 to12 per cent, of solid paraffin. 
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ting the crude oil to distillation in large pot-shaped stills capable 
of holding 1200 or 1400 gallons The distillation is continued till 
only a pure vesicular coke remains in the still, and the vapours 
condensed by the ordinary werm-pipe arrangement) constitute 
*onee-run oil,” which from its bright green colour is also known 
as green oil, The once-run oil is the material from whieh, by a 
repeated series of washings with sulphurie acid and caustic soda 
and fractional distillations, the graduated series of purilied pro- 
ducts is finally obtained. 

W'eshing.—Onee-run oil. contains a series of basic and acid com- 
ponents. To separate these the oil is first repeatedly treated with 
sulphnrie acid of ditferent degrees of strength, which is thoroughly 
intermixed and brought in contact with the oil by mechanical means 
in an agitating tank or washer. The acid first used is a weak tarry 
acid which has been already used in a subsequent stage of the 
manufacture. This produces a eopious tarry deposit, which is 
removed ; the process is repeated with a similar result ; and there- 
after the oi] is further treated with two successive washings of strong 
vitrial. After settling and removal of the precipitated tars, a 
similar series of washings with caustic soda solutions of increasing 
strength, and corresponding precipitation and removal of tars 
which combine with the alkali, are carried out. During both the 
acid and the soda treatments the oil is maintained at a tempera- 
ture of about 100° F. by the circulation of steam through the tanks 
in coiled pipes. The sulphuric acid tars are to some extent used as 
fuel in the fractionating stills. 

Fractional Distillation. —The purified onee-run oil is a very mixed 
substance, giving olf vapours within a wide range of temperatures, 
which condense into products of varied specifie gravity. By the 
series of fraetional distillations to which it is submitted a series of 
products are ultimately obtained comparatively homogeneous in 
constitution, which distil within relatively narrow limits of tem- 
perature. The ordinary method of fractionating once-run oil 
consists in running it into large cylindrieal boiler stills heated by 
furnaees in which the acid tar already spoken of is eonsumed. The 
stills have led into them steam-pipes, through whieh steam is 
injected into the oil in process of distillation as required. When 
the heat is first raised, superheated steam is injected to aid in earry- 
ing off the lighter vapours, which are condensed as naphtha or 
"spirit." As the distillation proceeds, and the gravity of the con- 
densed product increases, it is run into separate receivers, and thus 
a series of fractionated intermediate products is produced, the first 
portion up to 0°750 speeilic gravity being naphtha, while from 
0:750 to 0:850 is the burning oil portion, and the subsequent 
portion separated is heavy oil containing paraftin. The portion 
remaining in the still is removed to the residue stills, in which it is 
distilled till the still contains only coke. The oil driven otf from 
the residue stills is called “heavy oil and paraffin,” and passes to 
the paraffin house for treatment there. 

Improved fractionating Stills. —Many attempts have been made 
to adapt the fractionating still to a system of continuous working 
by keeping the contents at a constant level as the distillation pro- 
ceeds. Fora long period continuous distillation was only imper- 
fectly applicable, and yielded unsatisfactory results. The lighter 
fractions alone were driven ofl, and as the distillation progressed 
the density of the contents of the still gradually inercased, making 
the difference between the oil added to the still and that within it 
increasingly great. Ja the end the contents of the still had to be 
removed and completely distilled as one charge in a separate still. 
In 1883 Mr Norman M. Henderson, the patentee of the Henderson 
retort, patented a continuous process of distillation which com- 
pletely obviates all difliculties, and largely reduces the time, labour, 
and cost of fractionation as compared with the ordinary intermittent 
method. According to Henderson's system, purified onec-run oil is 
fractionated continuously in a connected series of three cylindrical 
stills. Each still is fitted with inlet and outlet pipes, the months 
of which opening upwards are placed at opposite extremities of the 
still. The outlet pipe of No. 1 passes as inlet into No. 2, and 
similarly outlet of No. 2 is connected as inlet with No. 3, while 
the outlet of No. 3 passes into one or more common residue stills. 
The inlet or feed pipe of No. 1 traverses the long horizontal con- 
densing pipes of the whole three, and thus the once-rnn oil, while 
absorbing heat before entering No. 1 still, also aids the condensation 
of the vapours. In working there is a constant feeding of heated 
once-run oil into No. 1 still, a like steady flow from No. 1 to No. 
2, from No. 2 to No. 3, and from No. 3 to a residue still. The oil 
of course increases in density as it passes onwards; but the specific 
gravity in each still is practically constant, and, as the heat applied 
is increased in proportion to the gravity, the oil vaporized in each 
separate still is of uniform quality and specific gravity. In No. 3 
still, where, in consequence of the high gravity and. temperature, 
there isa teudency to dst carbonaceous matter, cireulating plates 
or dishes hinged to eaeh side of the still, and coneentrie with the 
bottom shell, are placed. The cirenlation of the oil from the bottom 
up the sides in the space between the shell and the cireulating 
unm is directed and assisted by jets of steam from a pipe laid 


` duets—naphtha, burning oil, and heavy oil with paraflin. 
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Refiaery.—The first operation in oil refining consists in submit- 1 along the bottom of the still. 


In this way the oil is kept in steady 
circulation up the sides and down the centre, and any deposit of 
coke whieh may take place forms on the inner surface of the circu- 
lating plates, from whieh there is provision for its easy removal 
when required. 

The manufacturer has now his material split np into three pro- 
By 
renewed treatments with acid and alkali and fractional distilla- 
tions, these products are further puritied and differentiated. We 
cannot go into technical details, and in regard to the principles upon 
which the processes are founded reference may be made to what 
has been sail above in connexion with eorresponding laboratory 
methods, As a final result the following products (or a similar 
series of other products) are produced and sent out into the 
market :— 

1, Gasoline : a mixture of paraffins, so volatile that a eurrent of air by being 
passed through it at ordinary temperatures is converled into combustible (non- 
explosive) gas. 

2. Naphtha: a mixture of hydrocarbons which in volatility and otherwise are 
equivalent to the erude benzol of 1he coal-gas industry. 

3. Burning oil: a mixture of oils sufficiently volatile and light to be suitabie 
for combustion in domestic Jamps with wicks, and yet practically free of 
dangerously volatile inflammable components. 

4. Heavy oil, corresponding to a range of very high boiling points; too heavy 
or viscid to be raised by the wick of a lamp, but well adapted for Iubricating 
purposes. This part eontains the solid paratlin which the manufacturer takes 
care to extract as completely as possible before the oil is sold as ‘lubricating 
oil" The several kinds of crude paraffin extracted are classed as “hard seal" 
or *' soft seule," according to their fusing points and consequent degrees of hard- 
ness at ordinary temperatures. 

Separation of Hard Scale..—The heavy oil forming the last of 
the three portions into which once-run oil is fractionated, at ordi- 
nary atmospherie temperatures, becomes thick and pasty by the 
abundant formation of crystals of solid paraflin. This mixture of 
oil and paraffin is separated by draining through canvas bags, or, 
as is now the almost universal practice, by passing the magma into 
a filter press. This apparatus contains a series of thirty or forty 
perforated plates abont 2 feet square, the faces of which are 
covered with filtering canvas. They are screwed up together in 
an oblong horizontal frame, so that a space or chamber about an 
inch wide is left between each pair of plates. Into these chambers 
the pasty mixture is foreed under high pressure, the material pass- 
ing into and filling each chamber through au orifice in the eeutre 
of the plates till the whole of the chambers are filed. The 
pressure being kept up, the fluid oil exudes through the eauvas and 
perforations in the plates, leaving solid paraffin, which continues to 


; accumulate till the chambers are filled with it ina eomparatively 


dry condition, The soft cake from the filter press is further 
squeezed in canvas in an hydraulie press giving off more flnid oil, 
and the cake from this pressure consists of commercial hard seale 
or erude paraffin. 

Soft Scale. —The heavy oils separated in the second and third 
fractionation of burning oils, and the oil from which the above hard 
scale is separated, hold dissolved in them paraflin of low melting 
point, whieh ean only be erystallized out by bringing the oil to a 
very low temperature. For this purpose the oils are reduced to 
from 18? to 20° F. by artificial refrigeration. The method now 
employed consists in sullieiently cooling a continnous eurrent of 
brine or of chloride of caleium solution by passing it through an 
ether refrigerating machine. This coll eurrent of brine eireulates 
throngh the interior of a large eylinder or drum, which revolves 
slowly, dipping into a trough containing the oil to be cooled. The 
cold surface of the drum in contact with the oil takes on a deposit 
of solid paraffin erystallized out of the mixture. Itis removed by 
serapers and made to fall into a separate receptacle, whence it goes 
to the filter press and the hydraulie press in the same way as the 
hard seale. 

Lubricating Oil. —The oil from which hard and soft paraflin are 
separated as above stated exhibits a blue Iluorescenee, and is hence 
called blue oil. tt receives an acid and soda series of washings, 
after whieh it is submitted to fractionation. The first portion 
given ofl, up to about 0°850 specifie gravity, is transferred to the 
burning-oil series, with which it is mixed for further treatment. 
The remainder is received as various grades of lubricating oil, with 
specitie gravity ranging from 0:860 to 0:890. These heavy oils are 
again refrigerated, yielding a further crop of soft seale, after which 
they get a final acid and alkali treatment, and are finished for use 
by having steam blown through them for a prolonged period, 
the effect of whieh is to reduce greatly their objectionable smell. 
Finally they are kept in warm settling tanks at a temperature of 
not less than 90° F. for eight or ten days, when they are ready for 
the market. 

Oeeasion has already been taken to name the advantages which 
this kind of mineral oil offers as a lubricating agent. Let ns now 
add that it cannot quite take the place of fatty Inbricants, tack- 
ing the degree and kind of viseosity which fits these for certain 
purposes. A mixture of fatty and mineral oil in proper proportions 
is often found to work better than either component would by 
itself, As mineral oil is far cheaper than all the fatty oils, it 
is largely used as adulterant of these. Such adulteration can 
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country had their origin in Mr Young’s discovery. 
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often be detected without the aid of chemical tests; all heavy 
mineral oils exhibit a echaracteristically strong blue fluorescence, 
which becomes rather more prominent by the presence of fatty oil. 
Manufaeturers, however, have learned to remove the fluoresceuce 
by the addition of eertain chemical substances, and large quanti- 
ties of such “bloomless” oil are being sold and used as colza or 
other fatty oil. 

Peragin Refining. —'The crude paraffin which remains to be dealt 
with consists of soft scale, melting point between 90° and 105° F., 
and hard seale melting between 115° and 120° F. The greater 
part of the soft scale is disposed of in the crude state for impreg- 
nating match splints in luciferanateh making. The remainder, 
hard and soft, is purified by an acid and soda treatment, and 
decolorized by repeated washings with solvent naphtha. To this 
end the scale is melted, mixed with 25 per cent. of naphtha, 
cooled down, and thus caused to crystallize, and subjected to 
hydraulic pressure. The solvent naphtha is thus squeezed ont, 
and this series of operations is repeated two or three times. Each 
of the mother-liquors produced is utilized as a purifying agent for 
the parallin of a preceding stage of purity, so that it at last arrives 
at and serves for the original erude seale. 

In its progress through these washings the naphtha takes up 
much heavy oil and solid parallin, which are extracted by systematie 
fractionation and erystallization. The paraffin, after its last squeez- 
ing, is a dull chalky-looking white mass strongly impregnated with 
naphtha, to drive off which it is melted and has a eurrent of steam 


blown through it, till no trace of naphtha odour comes away with 


the steam. The ultimate decolorization is effected by mixing the 


heated paraffin with animal charcoal, allowing the charcoal to settle, 
and drawing off the paraffin through filters. 


The molten paraffin 
flows into oblong tins which mould it into the beautiful translucent 
blocks used for candle making and the several other purposes to 


whieh paratfin is applied. 


The soda-tar obtained in the various processes is to some extent 


collected and treated for the recovery of a soda sufficiently pure to 
be used in the first stages of purification of the crude oil. 
employed to neutralize the acid tar, after whieh both are distilled, 
yielding as a bye-produet an oil known as “green oil,” largely used 


lt is also 


for the manufaeture of oil-gas under Pintsch's patent. 
Commerce.—The development of the paraifin industry under 


Young's patents, and the rapid increase of demand for the products, 
led directly to the rise of the great petroleum industry in America. 
The United States acting commissioner of patents, Mr John L. 


Hayes, in reporting on M Young's claim for an extension of his 
patent rights, states that "the manufactures of coal oil in this 
The use of 
petroleum followed so direetly and obvionsly from the use of coal 


oils that it can hardly be denied that the one originated from the 


other." The petroleum industry once started, however, grew with 
so startling rapidity, and attained such gigantie proportions, that it 
threatened the entire extinetion of the parent manufacture. In the 
early days of the trade a considerable development of manufacturing 
activity took place in Wales, where an inferior kind of cannel coal 
was distilled ; and at many localities in Germany brown coal aud 
sometimes peat were utilized as the raw materials of a considerable 
industry. The pressure of the competition with American oil was 
felt severely by all, and it was only with much difficulty that the 


great Scottish companies succeeded in holding their own, and in 


carrying on a constantly extending production. The Welsh industry 
was practically extinguished, and the production in Germany, not- 
withstanding the imposition of high protective duties, was greatly 
cireumseribed. The chief seats of the manufacture in Germany 
are now in Saxony, near Weissenfels, where a peculiar variety of 
lignite called “ pyropissite"" forms the raw material for distillation. 

In the Seottish industry there was in the middle of 1884 about 
£2,000,000 of capital invested, the working capacity of works in 
operation being equal to the distillation of 4170 tons of shale a 
day, while plant is being provided to increase that eapacity to 
5920 tons. The following table represents the present output of a 
year of 312 working days. 


In View. . 


Actual. Total. 

Shale distilled per day, tons ..... ........... 1,170 1,750 5,920 
Shale distilled, tons............. per annum 1,301,040 516,000 — 1,847,040 
Crude oil produced, gallons.. T 39,031,200 | 16,380,000 55,411,200 
Burning oil and spirit, in ! | 

barrels of 40 gallons......... " 100,070 167,895 567,965 
Lubricating oil, tons (of about 

256 gallons). 7 24,490 10,277 34,767 
Paraffin scale, tons 58 15,324 6,435 21,769 
Sulphate of ammonia, tons... T 10,454 4,388 14,542 


(NES TA) 
PARAGUAY, a South American republie situated in 
the basin of the Parana-Paraguay system, between 22° and 
27° 35 S. lat. and 54° 35'and 61° 40’ W. long. It is 
conterminous with Brazil, Bolivia, and the Argentine | 
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Rep: blic, and its boundaries were long under dispute. 
The Argentine Republic especially laid claim to a portion 
of the Gran Chaco to the north-east of the Pilcomayo; 
but in 1878 the president of the United States (to whose 
arbitration the matter had been submitted) decided in 
favour of Paraguay? The town of Villa Occidental, on 
the Gran Chaco side of the Paraguay river, opposite 
Asuncion, has since been called Villa Hayes. "The whole 
area of the country is estimated at 91,980 square miles, 
of which 35,280 are in the Gran Chaco portion. 

Paraguay proper, or the country between the Paraguay 
and the Paraná, is traversed from north to south by a 
broad irregular belt of highlands which are known as the 
Cordillera Amanbaya, Cordillera Urucury, &c., but partake 
rather of the character of plateaus, and form in fact a con- 
tinuation and outwork of the great interior plateau of 
Brazil (Keith Johnston, jun.?). The elevation nowhere much 
exceeds 2200 feet. On the western side these highlands 
terminate with a more or less sharply-defined edge, the 
country sloping gradually up to their bases in gentle 
undulations with open ill-defined valleys; on the eastern 
side they send out broad spurs enclosing deep-cut valleys, 
and the whole country retains more of an upland character. 
The tributaries that flow westward to the Paraguay are 
consequently to some extent navigable, while those that 
run eastward to the Paraná are interrupted by rapids and 
falls often of a formidable description.? Apart from the 
central highlands there are several plateaus and knots of 
hills in the west between 25° and 26° 20' S. lat. The 
plateau on the edge of which Asuncion is built has a 
relative height of about 200 feet, and skirts the Paraguay 
for about 25 miles with red sandstone cliffs ; to the north 
of this is the Altos Cordillera, with a relative height of 600 
feet. From the Asuncion plateau southwards, near the 
confluence of the Paraguay and Paraná, there is a vast 
streteh of marshy country draining partly into the Ypoa 
lagoon ; and smaller tracts of the same character are found 
in other parts of the lowlands, especially in the valley of 
the Paraguay. The country sloping to the Paraná is 
nearly covered with dense and well-nigh impenetrable 
forest, and has been left in possession of the sparsely- 
scattered native tribes. On the other hand the country 
sloping to the Paraguay, and comprising the whole of the 
properly settled districts, is, in keeping with its proximity 
to the vast plains of the Argentine Republic, grassy and 
open, though the hills are usually covered with forest, and 
clumps of trees.are frequent in the lowlands. Except in 
the marshy regions already mentioned and along the rivers 
the soil is dry, porous, and sandy, produced by the 
weathering of the red sandstone, which is the prevailing 
formation throughout the country. 

The year in Paraguay is divided into two seasons,— 
“ summer " lasting from October to March, and “ winter " 
from April to September. December, January, and 
February are generally the hottest months, and May, June, 
July, and August the coldest. The most temperate month 
is April. The mean temperature for the year seems to be 
about 75° or 76^; for summer 81°, for winter 71". The 
rainfall, amounting to 58 inches at Asuncion, is distributed 


! By the treaty of 1872 the Brazilian frontier was drawn up the 
Parana from the mouth of the Y-Guazu (25° 80’ S. lat.) to the Salto 
Grande or Great Cataract of La Guayra (24° 7’), thenee west along the 
watershed of the Sierra de Maraecayt, north along the Sierra de 
Amanbaya to the sources of the Apa, and down that stream to its 
junction with the Paraguay. The Buenos Aires treaty of February 3, 
1876, fixed the frontier between Argentina and Paraguay, and assigned 
to Paraguay the portion of the Gran Chaco between Rio Verde and 
Bahta Negra; the appropriation of the portion between Rio Verde 
and the Pileomayo was left for after consideration. 

2 See his papers in the Academy, 1875; Proc. R. Geogr. Soc. 


| 1876 ; and Geographical Magazine, 1875. 


3 In regard to the rivers, compare the article PLATE RIVER 
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over 84 days,—75 days being cloudy and 206 bright and 
clear. In the five years 1877-81] only 50 frosts were 
abserved, and of these 17 fell in August. The wind 
blows from the south on 118 days, and from the north on 
103; while from the east it blows only 44 days, and from 
the west only 3. Neither north nor south appears to 
obtain any definite mastery in any month or season. The 
south wind is dry, cool, fresh, and invigorating, and 
banishes mosquitoes for a time; the north wind is hot, 
moist, aud relaxing. Violent wind-storms, generally from 
the south, average sixteen per annum. — Goitreand leprosy 
are the only endemic diseases; but the natives, being 
underfed, are prone to diarrhwa and dyspepsia.! 

The fauna of Paraguay proper is practically the same 
as that of Brazil, Caymans, water-hogs (capinchos), 
several kinds of deer (Cervus paludosus the largest), ounces, 
opossums, armadillos, vampires, the American ostrich, the 
ibis, the jabiru, various species popularly called partridges, 
the puto read or royal duck, the Pulamedeu cornuta, parrots 
and parakeets, are among the more notable forms. — Insect 
life is peculiarly abundant; the red stump-like ant-hills 
are a feature in every landscape, and bees used to be kept 
in all the mission villages. 

As to the mineral resources of Paraguay but little is 
known--possiUuly because there is little to know. The 
gold mines said to have been concealed by the Jesuits may 
have had no existence; and, though iron was worked by 
Lopez 1I. at Ibicuy (70 miles south-east of Asuncion), and 
native copper, black oxide of manganese, marbles, lime, 
and salt have been found in greater or less abundance, 
the real wealth of the country consists rather in the variety 
aud value of its vegetable productions. Its forests yield at 
least seventy kinds of timber fit for industrial purposes, — 
some, such as the lapacho and quebracho, of rare excellence 
and durability, as 1s shown by the wonderful state of pre- 
servation in which the wood-work of early Jesuit churches 
still remains. Fifteen plants are known to furnish dyes, 
aud eight are sources of fibre—the caraguatay especially 
being employed in the manufacture of the exquisite 
ianduty or spiderweb lace of the natives. Fruit trees of 
many kinds flourish luxuriantly; the cocoa palm often 
forms regular groves, and the orange tree (reaching a height 
of 50 feet) is so common and bears so profusely that 
oranges, like bananas, have a mere nominal value. In the 
Maré (4. v.), Or Paraguayan tea, Paraguay has a commercial 
plant of great importance, which may be said to be peculi- 
arly its own; and most of the primary crops of the tropics 
could be cultivated with case if there were only men and 
means. Paraguay tobacco is prized in all the La Plata 
countries, and, as men, women, and children all smoke, 
there is a large home consumption; but only a small 
quantity finds its way to Europe, under other names; 
coffee (though the berry is of excellent quality, if slightly 
bitter) is even more neglected ; sugar is grown only for 
manufacture into rum and syrups, “and loaf- -sugar has to 
be 1 imported froin Brazil; and, although the w hole popula- 
tion is clothed exelusiv ely in white cotton stuffs, and 
cotton grows almost spontancously in the country, English 
goods burdened by a duty of 40 per cent. keep the market. 
W heat, oats, and rice can all be raised in different districts, 
but the dietary staples of the Paraguayans are still, as when 
the Spaniards first came, maize and mandioca (the latter 
the chief ingredient in the excellent chipa or Paraguayan 
bread), varied it may be with the seeds of the Victoria 
reget, Whose magnificent blossoms are the great feature of 
several of the lakes aud rivers, Cattle-breed: ig was 
formerly a very nnportant interest in several of the depart- | 
menis but the stock was nearly all destroyed during the 
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Further details will be found in Keith Johnston (Geog, Mag.) and 
Mr Vansittart’s Report. 
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war, and is only being slowly recruited from the Argentine 
Republie. The total number of horned cattle is estimated at 
Land may be purchased from private owners tor 
from £160 to £200 per square league of 4500 English acres, 
but the Government rate amounts to £900 or £1000. 

The inhabitants of Paraguay are mainly Guaranis or halt-breeds 
with a stroug proportion of Guarani blood.? A peaceful, simple 
people, fond of flowers and fêtes, they displayed during the desolat- 
ing wars of 1865-70 (as so often before in the time of the Jesuits) 
indomitable courage in the face of overwhelming odds. Trust- 
worthy figures in regard to the population ean hardly be said to 
exist. A so-called census for 1879 gives a total of 346,048, whieh 
is probably not far from the truth. “the female births bei dug always 
iu excess of the male, and most of the full-grown men having 
perished iu the wars, the females form about two-thirds of the whole. 
Of the foreign residents in 1579, about 4000 were ltaliaus, 400 
Germans, 400 Spaniards, and 40 English. Formerly, abont 1857, 
divided into twenty-five departments, the country was in 1570 
distributed into twenty-three electoral districts, cach with a gele 
politieo, a juez de paz, and a mmnieipality. Asuxcion (q.e.), the 
capital, is also the largest eity (40,000 in 1857, 16,000 in 1879). 
Other places of present or historical Importance are Villa Rica 
(12,570 in 1879), olten called Villa Pobre, the chief seat of the, 
tobacco trade, and the easternmost of the larger towns; Villa Pilar 
or El Pilar (3722), formerly Neembueu, opposito t i mouth of the 
3ermejo, and the “strangers? farthest " under Dr Francia's des- 
potism ; San Estauislao (f 153); San Pedro em near the Tejui, 
about 3 leagues from its junction with the Paraguay; Concepcion 
(10,697), the northernmost of the towns or villages, 200 miles 
above Asuncion, aud the trading centre for the northern maté 
plantations ; Humaitá (3865), 198 miles below the capital, the site 
of the great earthworks by which Lopez stopped the advance of 
the allies for more than a year; Paraguari (5315), the present ter- 
miuus of the railway ; Jaguaron (3113), ) 24 leagues froin Paraguari, 


' founded in 1536, and the seat of a manufacture of orange- flower 


essence ; Ita (6332), known for its earthenware ; Itangna (6948, 
with briek and tile works ; Luque (8875), the provisional eapital iu 
1868; Villa Hayes (Villa Oecidental, Nouvelle Dourdeaux), 10 miles 
above Asuneion, founded in 1854 by Lopez with French settlers.3 
Paraguay is a constitutional republic. The president and vice- 
president hold office for four years, and are again eligible after eight 
years. The legislative bodies are a ehamber of deputies (one deputy 
frou each 6000 inhabitants) and a senare (one senator from each terri- 
torial division with 8000 inhabitants, and beyond that from every 
12,000 inhabitants). There are hve Government departments, and 
a supreme court of three salaried judges. The people are nominally 
Roman Catholics, but full religious liberty prevails. Crime is 
comparatively rare, and is rapidly diminishing. Marriage has 
fallen so completely out of fashion that only 3 per cent. of the 
births are legitimate. | Edueation is teehnieally compulsory ; but 
the 178 schools were in 1879 attended only by 5862 boys aud 920 
girls. There is only one publie library (3000 vols.) in the country. 
The army, whieh, when Lopez IL. ascended the throne, numbered 
12,000 men, but "with a reserve. of 40,000, is now veduced to 500 
inen; every able-bodied citizeu is under obligation to serve in case 
of need. There is but one war-steamer, of 440 tons burden, The 
only railway is the line (45 miles) from Asuncion to Paraguari, which 
was begun by Lopez F. in 1859, and surveyed as far as Villa Kica. 
It was bought for £100,000 by a jcint-stoek company in 1877. Tln 
double run, occupying twelve hours, is eae four times a week. 
The general trade of the country has begun to revive: [rom 
£131,493 in 1876, the value of the imports rose to £258,000 in 1881, 
and tle exports from £68,577 to £385,700. Among the exports 
(all duty free) there appeared in 1881— mató £182,025; dry hides, 
£23,345; tobacco, £131,730; 20,009,597 cigars, £4802 (about 
seventeen a penny) : 47,917,700 orar: ges, £93 583 ; and hard woods, 
£3342. The customs furnish nearly four-fifths of the national 
revenue (not much more than £100,000 in 1881). Previous to the 
war there was no national debt. In 1871 and 1872 two foreign 
loans (nominally 41,000,000 and £2,000,000) were contracted 
through Messrs Robinson, Fleming, & Company, London, and hypo- 
theeated on the publie lands of Paraguay, valued at £19,380,000, 
Apart trom the war debt of more than £45,000,000, the official 
statement for 1882 recognizes a foreigu debt of £3,463,000. 
History. —1u 1528 Sebastian Cabot, following iu the footsteps of 
De Solis, reached Paraguay aml built a fort called Santo Espiritun. 
Asuncion was founded on August 15, 1537, by Juan de Ayolas, and 
his successor Martinez de lrala determined to make it the capital of 
the Spanish possessions cast of the Audes, From this centre 
Spauish adventurers pushed east to La Guayra beyond the Parana, 
and west into the Gran Chavo: aud before long vast numbers of the 
less warlike natives were reduced to serfdom. T he name Paraguay 


? A graphic description of the Guarani physique is given n by Captain 
Burton, Batllejielis of Paraguay, p. 11. 
3 Mr Vausittart in Reports by Sec. of Eb. and Leyation, 1883. 
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was applied not only to the country between Rio Paraguay and Rio 
Parana, but to the whole Spanish territory, which now comprises | 
parts of Brazil, the republie of Uruguay, and the Argentine provinees | 
of Buenos Ayres, Entre Rios, Corrientes, Misiones, and part of 
Santa Fé. lt was not till 1620 that Paraguay proper and Rio de la 
Plata or Buenos Ayres were separated from each other as distinet 
governments, and they were both dependent on the viee-royalty of 
Peru till 1776, when Buenos Ayres was erected into a viee-royalty, 
and Paraguay placed under its jurisdiction. In the history of 
Paraguay down to the latter part of the 18th century, the interest 
develops along two main lines, which from time to time get entangled 
with cach other—the struggle between Spaniard and Portuguese for 
the possession of the border region between the Brazils and the 
conntry of the plains, aud the formation and defence of a great 
philanthropic despotism by the Jesuits. The first Christian mis- 
sions in Paraguay were established by the Franciseans—Armenta, 
Lebron, Solano (who was afterwards canonized as the apostle of 
Paraguay), and Dolatios—between 1542 and 1560 ; but neither they 
nor the first Jesuit missionaries, Salonio, Field, and Ortega, were 
allowed to make their enterprise a permanent success, This fell to 
the lot of the seeond band of Jesuits, Cataldino, Mazeta, and 
Lorenzana, who began work in 1605. The methods by which they | 
controlled and disciplined the Guaranis have been described m the 
article AMERICA.! The greater number of the Jesuit “ reductions" 
lay outside of the present limits of the republie, in the country south 
of the Parana, which now forms the two Argentine provinces of 
Corrientes and Misiones. La Guayra, one of the most celebrated, is 
in the Brazilian provinee of Paraná. Though they succeeded in 
establishing a kind of imperium in imperio, and were allowed to 
drill the natives to the use of arms, the Jesuits never held rule in 
the govermnent of Paraguay ; indeed they had nearly as often to 
defend themselves from the hostility of the governor and bishop at 
Asuneion as from tlie actual invasions of the Paulistas or Portu- 
guese settlers of São Paulo. Tt was only by the powerful assistance 
of Zabala, governor of Buenos Ayres that the Anti-Jesuit and quasi- 
national party whieh had been formed under Antequera was erushed 
in 1735. In 1750 Ferdinand VI. of Spain eeded to the Portuguese, 
in exehange for the fortilied village of Colonia del Sacramento 
(Uruguay), both the distriet of La Guayra and a territory of some 
20,000 square miles to the east of the Uruguay. Seven of their 
reduetions being ineluded in this arca, the Jesuits determined to 
resist the transference, and it was only after several engagements 
that they were defeated by the combined forces of Spain and Portu- | 
gal. The treaty whieh they thus opposed was revoked by Spain 
in 1761, but the missions never recovered their prosperity, and 
the Jesuits were finally expelled the country in 1707. In 1811 
Paraguay declared itself independent of Spain; by 1814 it was a 
despotism in the hands of Dr FRANcIA (¢.v.). On Franeia's death 
in 1840, the chief power passed to his nephew Carlos Antonio LovEZ 
(q.v.), and he was in 1862 sueceeded by his son Franeiseo Solano 
Lopez, whose ambitious schemes of conquest resulted in the ahnost 
total extinction of Paraguayan nationality. The three allies, 
Uruguay, Brazil, and the Argentine Republie, which united against 
him, bound themselves by the treaty of 1865 to respeet and guaran- | 
tee for five years the independence, sovereignty, and territorial 
integrity of Paraguay, and at the close of the war in 1870 a new 
constitution was established, and a president, Jovellanos, appointed 
under their protection. Reduced to utter helplessness, the country 
owes its continued existence to the jealousy and balanee of power 
existing between its neighbours. By a separate treaty with Brazil 
in 1872 it undertook to pay the cost of the war—£40,000,000 to 
Brazil, £7,000,000 to the Argentine Republie, and £200,000 to 
Uruguay, or more than £136 per head of the population. An attempt 
made in 1873 by Messrs Robiuson and Fleming to establish an 
English colony of so-ealled Lincolnshire farmers ended in disaster. 
Somewhat better suceess has as yet attended the German colony 
of San Bernardino on Lake Ipacanay (414 eolonists in 1879). The 
Brazilian army of occupation was withdrawn only in 1876. 


Of older wofks on Paraguay the most important are Azara's Voyages dans I 
Amérique Méridionale, Paris, 1309; and Charlevoix, Histoire, already referred 
to. As eomroissioner for the settlement (in 1781) of the frontier between Spanish 
and Portuenese ferritory, Azara enjoyed exeeptional opportunities of informa- 
tion. Lozano's Hist. de la Conquista del Paraguay (used in MS, by Azara) was 
first printed at Buenos Ayres, 1873-74, Ulrich. Sehmidt (often, even in editions | 
of his work, called Sehmidel or Schmidels), a German adventurer, left a narrative 
of the first Spanish expeditions, which was published at Frankfort in 1563, Like 
much else of the older literature it is included in Pedro de Angelis, Coleccion de 
tocum. hist, del Rio de la Plata, 1835, &c , and in De Bry's similar eolleetion, as 
well as in Dareia's /fistortadores, A systematic nariative of events in tlie 
Spanish period is given in Gregorio Funes, Ensayo de la hist. civil del Paraguay, 
Buenos Atres, y Tucuman, 3 vols., Buenos Aires, 1816; Washburn's History of 
Paraguay, Boston, 1871, deals with later times. Sce also Dobrizhoffer, Zisi. de | 
Abiponibus; Page, La Plata, &e., New York. 1867; Mansfield, Paraguay, &c., 
London, 1856; Burton, Letters from the Battlefields of Paraguay, 1870; Mulhall, 
Handbook of the River Plate Republics, 1875: Mrs Mulhall, Between the Amazon 
and Andes, 15881; E. F. Knight, Cruise of the Falcon, 1883. (H. A. W.) 


! See Duran, Relation, 1638 ; Ruiz de Montoya, Conquista Espi- 
ritual del Paraguay, 1639 5 Muratori's panegyrical JZ Cristianesimo 
Jelice, 1743 ; Charlevoix, Histoire de Paraguay, 1756; Davie, Letters 
JSrom Paraguay, 1805, &e. i 
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PARAGUAY RIVER. See PLATE River. 

PARAHYBA, or Parama, distinguished as Parahyba 
do Norte from Parahyba do Sul or S. João de Parahyba 
to the south of Rio de Janeiro, is a city of Brazil on the 
right bank of the river of the same name, 12 miles from 
the sea, at the terminus of a railway running 87 miles into . 
the interior. It is divided into a lower commercial town 
and an upper town containing the governor's residence and 
other publie buildings. From December to March the 
climate is not considered healthy. "The harbour, ob- 
structed by several reefs, has a depth of 15 feet, but 
vessels ground at low water; there is safe anchorage, 
however, at Cabedello at the month of the river. The 
population, which was 40,000 about 1845, has decreased 
to between 12,000 and 14,000, and direct trade with 
Europe has been given up since 1840. Sugar, cotton, 
and india.rubber are still exported. 

PARALLAX may be defined, generally, as the change 
produced in the apparent place of an object when it is 
viewed from a point other than that of reference. In 
astronomy, the places of the moon and planets are referred 
to the centre of the earth, those of the fixed stars to the 
centre of the sun. It is shown in Astronomy (vol. ii. 


æm 


p. 775) that, the maximum or horizontal parallax of a 


| celestial object being known, its parallax from any point 


of observation can be calculated. The present article will 
be restricted to an account of the methods employed for 
determining the solar and lunar parallaxes and those of 
the fixed stars. 

SOLAR PaRALLAX.—The sun's mean equatorial hori- 
zontal parallax (termed briefly the “solar parallax”) is 
the angle which the equatorial radius of the earth would 
subtend toan observer at the sun when the earth is at 
mean distance from the sun. For its determination it 
would appear only necessary to observe the sun's apparent 
position simultaneously ? from two widely different points 
on the earth's surface; the difference of the apparent 
positions will be due to displacement by parallax, from 
which displacement the mean equatorial horizontal parallax 


| can be readily deduced. 


The requirements of modern astronomy demand that 
the solar parallax shall be determined with an accuracy 
of ooy part of its amount—that is, within less than 4145 
part of a second of are. But measures in the neighbour- 
hood of the sun cannot be made with any approach to 
this accuracy, not only on account of the effect of the sun's 
heat on the various parts of the instruments employed, but 
also of the atmospheric currents created by heat, which 
tend to destroy steady atmospheric definition and to 
render the solar image incapable of exact observation. 
It is thus hopeless to look for any solution of the problem 
by the most direct method. Two courses remain—either 
to seek some method which affords a larger angle to 
measure, or one which permits a mode of observation 
affording a higher precision. There are many relations to 
the solar parallax which are well established. 

(1) Theparallax of the moon is known with very consider- 
able precision by direct determination. The proportion of 
this parallax to that of the sun is an important term in 
the lunar theory, and the constant of this term (the 
parallactie inequality *) is a known function of the solar 
parallax. Hence, if the constant of the parallactic 
inequality is independently determined, the solar parallax 
becomes known. The elements of the orbits of Venus and 

? In using the word simultaneously the reader must understand 
that, though it is impossible for two widely separated observers to 
make precisely simultaneous observations, yet there is no difficulty 
(since the apparent motion of the sun is accurately known) in reducing 
the observations so as to represent the result as if the two observations 


had been made at the same instant. 
3 See ASTRONOMY, vol. ii. p. 796. 
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Mars undergo secular variations which increase from year 
to year, from century to century, and at last acquire very 
large values. These secular variations (on the assump- 
tion that all the terms of the theories of the planets are 
mathematically accurate) have also a well-determined 
relation to the solar parallax, and therefore afford a means 
of determining that parallax with an aceuracy which 
increases by the continuance of observation. 

(2) It has been shown (AsrRoNowY, vol. ii. p. 779 sq., 
and Mecuanics, vol. xv. p. 708) that the proportions of the 
interplanetary distances can be very accurately determined 
and tables be computed from observations of the apparent 
places of the planets, without any knowledge or assump- 
-tion as to absolute distances (although an accurate know- 
ledge of the solar parallax is required for giving final 
perfection to the lunar and planetary tables). In astro- 
nomical ephemerides therefore the distances of planets from 
the earth are accurately expressed in terms of the earth's 
mean distance from the sun, the latter being reckoned 
unity. Hence, to determine the solar parallax, it is only 
necessary to measure, at some favourable opportunity, the 
parallax of any planet, and to multiply the parallax so 
found by the number which expresses the relation of the 
distance of the planet from the earth to the earth's mean 
distance from the sun. 

(3) When Jupiter is in opposition he is nearer the carth 
by the diameter of the carth's orbit than when in conjunc- 
tion ; hence, since light occupies a very sensible time to 
travel, eclipses of Jupiter's satellites will scem to occur too 
soon m the first case and too late in the latter, the differ- 
ence between the extremes of acceleration and retardation 
being the time occupied by light in crossing the earth's 
orbit. This time is about 16} minutes for the mean 
diameter of the earth's orbit; hence, if the velocity of 
light can be independently determined, the diameter of 
the earth's orbit becomes known. The determination, by 
employing the velocity of light, is also arrived at in 
another way. The constant of aberration (see ASTRONOMY, 
p. 757), or the maximum apparent change of a star's true 
place due to the motion of the observer, depends on the 
relative velocity of the motion of the observer in space 
compared with the velocity of light. The angular velocity 
of the observer is perfectly known; hence if his linear 
velocity is known his radius of motion is known. Thus, 
if the constant of aberration and the velocity of light are 
independently determined, the radius of motion (that is 
the sun’s parallax) will be found. 

There are thns three distinctive typical methods :—(1) 
the gravitational method, depending on terms in the 
lunar and planetary theories, the constants of which are 
determined by observation ; (2) the geometrical, or direct 
observational, method ; and (3) the physical method. 

1. The Gravitational Method.—The moon’s parallactic 
inequality appears, at first sight, to furnish a very accurate 
method, as its constant is about 125”, or fourteen times as 
great as the solar parallax, and the existing observations 
are very numerous. Unfortunately its determination is 
inextricably mixed up with the determination of the 
moon’s diameter—a diameter increased by irradiation, and 
therefore different for every telescope, and perhaps for 
every observer. But this is not all. The maximum and 
minimum effect of the parallactic inequality occur at first 
and last quarter, t.e., when the moon is half full. One 
half of the observations for parallactie inequality therefore 
are made when the sun is above the horizon, and a great 
portion of the other half during twilight ; whilst those on 
which the moon's diameter depend are made at midnight, 
when the irradiation is a totally different quantity from 
what it is in daylight or during twilight. Newcomb has 
attempted to determine the correction of the diameter by 
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the errors in right ascension, derived by comparing 
Hansen’s tables of the moon with observations made by 
daylight and at night ; but he confesses that the result is 
so mixed up with the correction of the coeflicient of the 
variation (and, he might have added, with the observer’s 
personality and the telescope employed) that it cannot he 
relied upon. 

The following are the most important discussions :— 
Hansen, Mon. cvorers Ri M. S., vol. xxiv gy Scc result 8°92 
Stone, mon. Notices Je of, Wea vol NAVEL pue 271.525. 4, S85 
Newcomb, Washington Observations, 1885....,............ 8:84 
Neison, unpublished, probably toappearin Vem. Ret. 8. ,, 8778 

One cannot look with confidence upon a method which 
thus permits discordance of more than one per cent. in the 
discussion of the same observations by different astronomers. 
The result arrived at must depend on the adopted correc- 
tions of the moon's diameter, and, since that diameter is 
not capable of determination under the same circumstances 
of illumination as those in which the observations for paral- 
lactie inequality are made, the judgment of the theorist 
must step in and assign some more or Jess hypothetical 
grounds for the adoption of a particular diameter; and 
upon this assumption will turn the whole of the quantity 
of which we are in search. 

It is, however, not impossible that the method of obscrv- 
ing a spot near the centre of the moon, instead of the 
moon’s limb, may lead to a more reliable result. But it 
will have to be shown by independent methods that the 
position of the selected spot is not systematically affected 
by phase. 

Attention was first called to the method which employs 
the sccular variations of the elements of the orbits of 
Venus and Mars for determining the solar parallax by a 
most able and comprehensive paper communicated by 
Leverrier to the Paris Academy of Sciences, and published 
in their Comptes Rendus for 1872, July 22. The most 
important of these variations is that of the perihelion of 
Mars. The carth’s attraction increases the heliocentric 
position of Mars at perihelion by about 50” in a century, 
and this change at a favourable opposition subtends an 
angle of 185” at the earth. 

On 1672, October 1, the star y Aquarii was occulted by 
Mars. The appulse was observed by Richer at Cayenne, 
by Picard near Beaufort, and by Romer at Paris The 
separate comparisons diffor only 0'^5, 0'^8, and 073 
respectively ; and the star y Aquarii was very frequently 
observed by Bradley. The inerease in two centuries of 
the geocentric longitude, corresponding to the distance of 
the planet Mars from the earth on 1672, October I, is 
294". Hence M. Leverrier concludes that (attributing 
an error not greater than 1” to the determination of the 
observed variation) the time has arrived when the solar 
parallax can be determined with a probable error not ex- 
ceeding yay of its amount, or the concluded parallax will 
be exact to nearly 0" 01. The value of the parallax 
so deduced M. Leverrier finds to be 

8-866. 
Similarly he finds from the latitude of Venus, determined 
by the transits of Venus in 1761 and 1769, combined 
with the latitude determined by meridian observations of 
the present day 

8'"853. 
From the discussion of the meridional observations of 
Venus in an interval of one hundred and six years, he 
finds 

8^859. 
These values from the theories of Venus and Mars accord 
in a wonderful manner, and would appear at first sight to 
justify considerable confidence in the result. But it is 
impossible to forget the extraordinary intricacy of the 
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processes through whieh these results have been evolved, 
and the liability to some systematie source of error, such, 


for example, as some neglected term producing a long ` 
I zl o o i 


ineyuality which may become mixed up with the secular 
variation. 

In 1874 the tabular errors of Venus, as determined by 
the planet’s transit across the sun’s disk, amounted to 
more than 5” of are both in R.A. and declination, and the 
tabular errors of Mars amounted to more than 8" in R.A. 
and to about 3” in deelination at the opposition of 1877, 
equivalent to an error of 2°45 in helioeentrie longitude 
(Mem kh. A. S Vol. xlvi qu 172). Levertiers: planetary 
tables do not, therefore, possess the accuracy attributed to 
them by their distinguished author, and the conelusions 
at which he arrived probably require some further modi- 
fication. Tisserand (Comptes Rendus, 1881, March 21) 
has continued the researches of Leverrier, and finds that 
they require modification, and are also subject to very 
considerable probable error. 
rand appear to point to a value of the solar parallax 
smaller than that found by Leverrier, but lis work has 
not yet been brought to final conclusion. 

2. The Geometrical Method. —The most favourable oppor- 
tunities for the application of this method are afforded, in 
a geometrieal sense, by the planets Venus and Mars, when 
the former is in conjunction and the latter in opposition. 
Of these Venus approaches the earth within one-fourth of 
the sun’s mean distance, whilst Mars, in the most favour- 
able circumstances, approaches only within one-third of 
the same distance. 

When Venus is near conjunction she is only visible as a 
slender erescent in the neighbourhood of the sun, and at 
conjunction is only visible on the oceasion of a transit 
across the sun’s disk. It generally happens, therefore, 
that the only means of determining the apparent position 
of Venus near conjunction is to refer that position to the 
sun’s limb or sun’s centre. But the sun’s place is also 
affected by parallax, so that when the position of Venus is 
referred to the sun the parallaetie displacement is only the 
difference of the parallax of the sun and Venus. Mars, 
on the other hand, ean be referred to stars of which the 
parallax is absolutely insensible ; thus it happens that the 
advantage of Venus in point of parallaetie displacement is 
diminished till the geometrical conditions are only 5 per 
cent. in favour of Venus. Transits of Venus across the 
sun’s disk have been observed for parallax in 1761, 1769, 
1874, and 1832.! 

If an astronomer at each of two widely separated 
stations observes the absolute instant of apparent internal 
contact of Venus with the sun's limb, he is sure that the 
centres of the sun and Venus are separated by an angular 
distance equal to the “ semidiameter of the sun minus the 
semidiameter of Venus.” The difference of the absolute 
times at the two stations is due to parallactic displacement, 
and, the planet’s tabular motion being accurately known, 
the amount of displacement becomes known. If instead 
of one contact only the two observers note the instants 
of internal contaet both at ingress and egress, then they 
practically find the chords described by the planet as seen 
from both stations. The difference of length of these 
chords (in time) being known, as well as the approximate 
diameters of the sun and Venus, and their tabular motion, 
we have the data for computing the difference of least dis- 
tance of centres of the sun and Venus at the two stations, 
and this distanee being due to parallax, we have the means 
of computing the parallax of Venus and thence the solar 
parallax. This latter method (originaly proposed by 


1 For conditions when a transit will occur, and past and future 
irausits, see ASTRONOMY, vol. ii. p. 796 


The later researches of 'Tisse- | 
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rigid determination of the absolute instant of each contact, 
but merely of the duration of the transit; in other words, 
it involves no very rigid determination of the longitude or 
clock error, but only an exact knowledge of the clock rate. 

It was Halley's opinion that the instants of contact 
could be observed with an accuracy within two or three 
tenths of a second of time, but experience has gone to 
show that the actual errors are from ten to forty times 
this amount, and the causes of those errors can now be 
assigned with considerable certainty. These causes are— 
(1) irradiation and diffraction; (2) disturbance of the 


| image by irregular refraction in the carth’s atmosphere ; 


(3) the effect of the atmosphere of Venus in complicating 
the phenomena at the point of contact. 

(1) Irradiation inereases the diameter of the sun and 
diminishes that of Venus. Its extent depends on the aper- 
ture of the telescope, the perfection of its optical quality, 
and the perfection of the focal adjustment. Its amount is 
also changed by the brilliancy of the sun, t.e., is affected 
by the transpareney of the sky and the density of the 
sun-shade employed. Also, when the spaee between the 
limbs of the sun and Venus becomes smaller than the 
diffraction disk of the objcet-glass employed, a greyness or 
shadow is perceived at the point of past or approaching 
contact; therefore, within a minute angle equal to the sepa- 
rating power (the diameter of the diffraction disk) of the 
object.glass, the actual instant of eontact can only be esti- 
mated by changes in the diffraction phenomena. (2) When 
the images are thrown into rapid vibration by irregular re- 
fraction in the earth's atmosphere, it becomes impossible 
to distinguish between the vibration of the image of the 
dark body of Venus across the sun’s limb near the point of 
contact and the regular phenomena of irradiation, provided 
that the atmospherie vibrations are sufficiently rapid to 
produce a persistent image on the retina of the observer's 
eye. Thus at the transit of Venus in 1882 observers were 
instructed to note at ingress the time when there was “a 
well-marked and persistent diseontinuity in the illumina- 
tion of the apparent limb of the sun.” Now it so happened 
that at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, the 
definition was very bad—a south-easter was blowing, the 
effeet of which was, as is almost invariably the ease, to 
create a rapid minute vibration in the images of celestial 
objects (see Sir John Herschel's Results of Observations at 
the Cape of Good Hope, p. xiv.). Thus “a well-marked 
and persistent discontinuity in the illumination of the 
apparent limb of the sun" was seen by all of five observers 
at the Royal Observatory from 10 to 20 seconds of time 
longer than at the adjoining stations in the Cape Colony, 
where the images were seen comparatively steady and well- 
defined. The instant of oecurrence of the above-described 
phase is therefore a function of the state of the atmo- 
spherie definition, and no accurate means exist of estimat- 
ing such influence. (3) The observation is besides com- 
plieated by the illuminated atmosphere of Venus, which 
forms an arc of light round the planet near the point of 
contaet. In many cases this light has been confounded 
with the light of the sun, and has thus caused very con- 
siderable errors of observation. 

From these various eauses the apparcnt phenomena are 
different at different stations ; and probably also the same 
phenomena are described by different observers in very 
different language. The real difficulty of the discussion 
of the results arises when these different and differently 
described phenomena have to be combined. It is of no 
consequence whether a real or seeming contact has been 
observed ; it is only necessary to be certain that those 
observations are combined which represent the same 
phenomenon. The same phenomenon would correspond 
with the same apparent angular distance of centres of the 
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sun and Venus, ¿if all the telescopes were alike, if all the 
telescopes were in perfect focal adjustment, and 2f the atmo- 
spheric conditions of definition at all the stations were per- 
fect or identical, But if these conditions are not realized 
(and they cannot be realized in practice) the same appar- 
ent phenomena will not represent corresponding phases ; 
and, further, the observers at different stations use such 
different language to express what they saw that it 
becomes impossible to select even apparent corresponding 
phases with any certainty. 

The value of the solar parallax deduced from a series of 
observations of the contacts of Venus with the sun’s limb 
will therefore entirely depend upon the interpretation put 
upon the language of the various observers. 
will besides be systematically affected if the state of 
atmospheric definition is systematically different in the 
opposite stations. 

It is thus not surprising that very different results have 
been arrived at by different astronomers from different 
transits, and even from different discussions of the same 
observations of the same transit. 

Laplace, Mechanique Céleste.. ......... transits of 1761 and 1769, 8^81 
Encke, Entfernung der Sonne, p. 108 55 25 a OI 
Stone, Mon. Notices R. A. S., vol. xxviii. p. 255...transit of 1769, 8°91 
Powalky, «fst. Nachrichten, Ixxvi. col. 161 1769, 879 
Airy, Monthly Notices, vol. xxxviii. p. 16....... S 1874, 8°76 
Stone, Monthly Notices, vol. xxxviii. p. 294 .... 25 1874, 8°88 
Tupman, Monthly Notices, vol. xxxviii. p. 455. 2, 1874, 8:85 

Besides observing the contacts, another method was employed by 
the Germans, the Russians, the Duteh, by Lord Lindsay's expe- 
dition at the transit of Venus iu 1874, and by the Germans in 1882, 
viz., the heliometric method. This consists in observing with the 
heliometer (see MICROMETER, vol. xvi. pp. 252-254) the distance 
of Venus from opposite limbs of the sun along known position-angles 


nearly in the line of greatest and least distanee of Venus from the 
sun’s limb. The method possesses many apparent advantages, 


because it affords the opportunity of multiplying the observations | 


aud of eliminating many sources of error. 

At first sight it seems as if the method is free from the necessity 
for any accurate determination of the scale-value of the instrument, 
because, if measures are made from opposite limbs of the sun, the 
sun's diameter may be taken as the standard. for all observers, and 
the place of the plinct may be interpolated relatively to the oppo- 
site limbs. Unfortunately it happens that there is a very marked 
difference in observing the sun's diameter due both to instrument 
and observer. Thus two observers with different instruments, 
who have compared scale-value by a number of pairs of stars, or 
zones of stars, will measure sun-diameters with a marked constant 
difference. If the sun's diameter is assumed to be constant, it, in 
fact, determines the scale-value ; hence the distance of centres 
measured by the two observers will differ by the proportionate part 


E ; : : 
a* Ad, where s is the distance of centres, d the true diameter, and 


Ad the difference of diameter as measured by the two observers. 
Thus it is only when s=0 (that is, when the planet is near the 
centre of the sun) that this method ean be used, —a condition that 
does not exist in practice. 

In the case of the transit of. Venus fully one-third of the whole 
of this personality would enter into the result by this method 
of reduetion. For rigid reduction therefore it is absolutely 
necessary to have a rigid determination of scale-value in seconds 
of are. Unfortunately this value, when determined for any 
uniform instrumental condition of temperature, is liable to change, 
because, in observations of the sun, dillerence of temperature be- 
tween the tube, the object-glass, and the scale of the instrument 
is produced, and the focal adjustment is also disturbed. The scale- 
value depends on the relation of the focal length of the object- 
glass to the length of a part of the scale, and is besides affected by 
abnormal focal adjustment of the eyepiece. 

Drs Auwers and Winnecke adopted a very complete scheme for 
determining the seale-value at any instant. ` 

1. The scale-value was determined for a uniform condition of the 
temperature of the instrument by measuring zones of stars whose 
places were rigidly determined by meridian observations ; and by 
the same means the temperature coefficient of the instrument was 
determined for different temperatures, the various parts of the 
instrument being assumed of a uniform temperature in observations 
of stars by night. 

2. The effect of a displacement of foeus was determined by 
measuring the sun's diameter and distances of pairs of stars with 
dillerent positions of the focal adjustinent. 


The result | 
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3. The focal point was determined during sun-observations by 
adjusting the foeus on a telescope fixed in a speeially prepared 
chamber, where its temperature would ehange very slowly, and the 
temperature of the scale (and henee its length) were measured by a 
metallic thermometer ; hence the change of the proportion of the 
seale length to the fueal length became known. 

In Lord Lindsay's expedition similar precautions were employed, 
excepting that in the last ease an attempt was made to determine the 
temperature of the tube by thermometers and that of the ohjeet- 
glass by a thermo-pile, and the position of the focal point was eal- 
culated from these data. 

The uncertainties of all these operations are considerable, and, 
though from tlie extraordinary labour and care bestowed upon. the 
determination of the necessary corrections by the German astro- 
nomers a fairly reliable result may be arrived at, it is certain that 
the method of determining the solar parallax from leliometric 
observation of transits of Venus can now be surpassed by methods 
more direet, more reliable, and at the same time less laborious and 
costly. 

If photographs can be obtained during a transit in which the 
limbs of the sun and Venus are sulliciently well-defined, the 
distance of the centres of the sun and planet can be determined (as 
in the heliometer method) provided only that the pictures are 
affected by no systematic errors. That this latter condition may he 
fulfilled the following are the essential conditions, 

1, The picture must be formed on the photographie plate 
without distortion, or, if it is affected by distortion, that distortion 
must be ascertained aud allowed for. 

2. No change must take place in the process of developing and 
fixing the picture, or, if such change is possible, means must be 
provided for its detection and elimination. 

3. The angular value of one inch on the plate must be accurately 
known, so as to eonvert measured distances into are—for the same 
reasons as in the heliometer method. 

It is necessary to employ an image of considerable size, because 
otherwise the particles of collodion, if magnified so much as to 
permit measurement of the requisite accuracy, give an irregularity 
to the limbs that is fatal to accurate estimation. Thus it becomes 
necessary either to employ a lens of very considerable focal length 
(40 feet was generally adopted), or to introduce a secondary lens 
to magnify the image formed in the primary focus. The first of 
these methods was employed by the Americans, hy the French, and 
in Lord Lindsay's expedition at the transit of 1874, the second by 
the British, German, Russian, and Datel expeditions. 

The use of an object-glass of long focus renders mounting of the 
lens in the usual manner, though not a practical impossibility, vet 
at least a matter of extreme inconvenience. Accordingly, where 
lenses of long focus were employed, the telescope was mounted in a 
horizontal position, and the sun’s rays were reflected by a plane 
mirror in the direction of the tube's length. It is not easy to con- 
ceive that any sensible distortion in the image can be produced by 
a lens of such long focus even if only of medioere quality of tigure ; 
indeed the method may be assumed free from any such error ; but 
it is undoubtedly exposed to all the errors of distortion which may 
be produced by the plane. From the perfection now attained in 
the construction of optical planes, and the means which exist for 
testing them, the errors due to this cause may also probably be 
safely neglected, except in so far as the figure of the plane is dis- 
torted by the heat of the sun, and it is not impossible that some 
sources of systematic error may be thus ereated. 

To determine the angular value of one inch (or other unit of 
length) on the photographie plate, it is only neeessary to measure 
the distance of the plate from the posterior surface of the objeet- 
glass, and then to determine the distance of the optical centre of 
the lens from that surface ; the sum of these two distances is the 
radius of which lines on the surface of the plate (reekoned from 
the centre of the plate) are tangents. 

The French adopted the daguerrotype method of photography, in 
which it is impossible to imagine any errors due to contraction of the 
photographie filin, as in the collodion process, because the picture 
is virtually a portion of the silver plate on which it is taken. But 
in adopting this process the advantage of measuring the photo- 
graphs by transmitted light was lost ; and it is a practical question, 
which experience has not yet decided, whether the loss or the gain 
is the greater. 

The Amerieans, and Lord Lindsay in 1874, using the collodion 
process, took the precaution to provide means for the detection of 
possible contraction of the film during development of the pieture 
or drying of the film. This was done by placing the sensitive plate 
near to or in contact with a reticule ruled on glass near the 
primary foeus ; this reticule was thus photographed simultaneously 
with cach photograph of the sun; henee any change produced 
during the development would cause a similar change in the 
relative positions of the images of the ruled lines on the developed 
plate. As a matter of fact the American astronomers have found 
fairly reliable results from their photographic operations, but the 
accuracy arrived at is by no means very considerable, the probable 
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error of the complete measurements of an average plate amounting 
to + 05. 

Jut the difficulties of dealing with systematic errors are enor- 
niously increased when a secondary magnifier is employed, be- 
cause it is theoretically impossible with the present optical glass 
‘employing spherical curves) to construct a perfect secondary 
magnifier in whieh the scale value should be absolutely the same 
in every part of the field ; still less is it possible, when tlic attempt 
is made, to combine the visual and photographic rays in the same 
focus ; hence every photoheliograph of this construction must be 
separately studied for distortion of the image. The results of actual 
trial prove that the distortion is even greater than was expected, 
and is besides not the same in each radius, and the latter error may 
he produced by a very small error of centring in the lenses 
which eompose the secondary magnifier. The investigation of 
such errors with the required aceuracy wonld be a laborious and 
at best an unsatisfactory operation, and is rendered practically 
impossible by the fact that, whenever the instrument is turned upon 
the sun, the object-glass becomes heated, its focal length changed, 
and the optical relation of the secondary magnifier to the image in 
the principal focus of the object-glass changed also. 

For these reasons the photographie observations in which second- 
ary magnitiers were employed might be expected to prove a 
failure, and this expectation has been confirmed by the result of 
experience. 

The observation of the transit of Venus on a large seale 
of national expenditure was certainly justified in 1761 
and 1769. In those days there were no refined means of 
measuring angles with high aeeuraey, and the employment 
of the motion of Venus and a time-scale of measurement 
was the best available method of determining the solar 
parallax. But sinee 1820 the art of measurement has so 
advanced, and such refined instruments and methods have 
been thus introduced, that it may be a matter of some 
surprise and question to future generations of astronomers 
why so mueh labour and money were expended upon so 
imperfect a method in 1874 and 1882. The justification 
of these expeditions must be found, not in the reliability 
of the value of the solar parallax determined by them, but 
in the impulse given to the construction of instruments, 
the awakening of a widespread interest in astronomy, the 
stimulus to invention of new methods of research, and the 
aecurate determination of the latitudes and longitudes of 
a large number of important and previously undetermined 
stations on the earth’s surfaee. 

If an opposition of Mars oceurs when that planet is 
near perihelion and the earth near aphelion the planet is 
then about one-third of the sun’s distance from the earth. 
When these conditions are nearly realized the opportunity 
is a favourable one for determining the solar parallax. 

On 1672, October 1, the star y Aquarii was oceulted by 
Mars. Estimations of the distanee of the planet from 
the star were made at well-observed instants of time by 
Richer, Pieard, and Romer, as already notieed, and from 
these observations the first approximate determination of 
the solar parallax was made by Cassini, viz., 95, 

The method of observing Mars that has been most 
largely employed consists in observing the apparent deelina- 
tion of the planet by means of the transit eirele—at ob- 
servatories both in the northern and in the southern hemi- 
sphere. To increase the accuraey of the result, the same 
stars near the planet are observed at the various observa- 
tories, so that the method is reduced to measuring the 
difference of declination between the planet and neigh- 
bouring stars. The effects of periodic error in the gradua- 
tion of the cireles, of flexure of the instruments, and of 
abnormal refraction are thus nearly eliminated, and there 
remain only the systematic errors whieh may be supposed 
to arise from the difference of the habit of the observers 
in bisecting a star and a planet. To some extent these 
errors could be eliminated by the use of a reversing prism 
applied in the place of a sun-shade between the eyepiece 
and the observers eye. By the use of sueh a prism the 
motion of the spider-web and the limbs of the planet ean 
be reversed with respect to the vertical, and such errors as 
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depend on a different habit of biseeting a similar apparent 
upper and lower limb would be thus eliminated. But on 
aecount of the chromatie dispersion of the atmosphere the 
lower limb of the planet is coloured red and the upper 
limb violet ; and in the illuminated field of the telescope 
it is probable that the observer has a tendency to eut with 
his spider-web more deeply into the feeble violet limb than 
into the more glaring red limb. The effect of his so doing 
would be to increase the value of the resulting parallax, 
and it seems not improbable that from this eause a larger 
value of the parallax has been obtained by this than by 
other methods. 

The following are the most important series of observa- 
tions, and their diseussion by this method :— 


Winnecke (Ast. Nachrichten, lix. col. 261), opposition of 
Mars 1862 ; from observations at Pulkowa and Cape of 


di 


Coo diop a oe. CU RS 8'96 
Newcomb (IVashington Observations, 1865, Appendix IT.); 

from all meridian observations of Mars in 1862 ............ 8°S5 
Eastman (Wash. Obs., 1877, Appendix 111.); from meridian 

observations of Mars at six observatories in 1877.......... 8:05 
Stone, Monthly Notices, xlii. p. 800 ; including observations 

rejecte Uy DASCIHE oe o ues er reee aeaee een 8:95 


In 1872 (Ast. Nach, No. 1897) Dr Galle of Breslau 
proposed a method of determining the solar parallax which 
appears to be the foundation of the method of the future, 
viz, to measure, by means of the equatorial, the difference 
of deelination between selected stars and a minor planet, 
or rather to interpolate the deelination of a minor planet 
relative to two stars of eomparison. A minor planet 
presents preeisely the appearance of a star, and it is 
impossible to eoneeive any personality which can affeet the 
observation of sueh a planet and a star. The interpolation 
of the planet's deelination relative to two including star- 
declinations (7.¢., measurement from stars nearly equally 
uorth and south of the planet) entirely eliminates errors 
due to error of the adopted are-value of the mierometer 
screw. It is true that in the case of minor planets the 
parallax factor can hardly exceed 11, whilst in the case of 
Mars that faetor may be 3; but their disks present 
objeets which are eapable of being observed with quite two 
and a half times the aceuraey of Mars. Henee the eondi- 
tions of aceidental accuracy are equalized for a single 
opposition, whilst the advantages of systematie aceuracy 
are entirely in favour of the minor planets. Moreover, the 
opportunities offered by favourable oppositions of minor 
planets are niueh more frequent than in the case of Mars. 
The opposition of the minor planet Flora in 1874 was 
observed, at the request of Dr Calle, by a considerable 
number of observers in. both northern and southern hemi- 
spheres, but unfortunately only in very few eases with the 
precaution, care, and perfection of instrumental equipment 
necessary. In 1882 the minor planets Vietoria and Sappho 
were similarly observed at the request of Gill. The work 
was taken up by a number of astronomers in both hemi- 
spheres, in a mueh more complete and systematie manner, 
with better instrumental means, and with the benefit of 
former experience. The results have not yet been reduced, 
but it is believed they will afford a valuable contribution 
to the problem in question. The results of Dr Galle’s 
diseussion of the observations of Flora m 1874? give for 
the solar parallax 

8'87-:07:042 ; 
but the same results when the relative weights are assigned 
in a more legitimate manner lead to the value 

8"823-0"-06, 
But in any plan requiring numerous and widely spread 
observers it is very diflieult to seeure that entire sympathy 


1 Ueber eine Bestimmung der Sonnen. Parallaze aus eorrespond iren 


den Beobaehtungen des Planeten Flora in October und November 1573, 
Breslau, 1575. 
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with the end in view, that scrupulous care in minute ` 
detail, which is essential in the highest class of observation, 
and it becomes impossible to alter the previously prepared 
programme in such a case, should circumstances render it 
desirable to do so ; nor does it always happen that distant 
observatories can be supplied with the necessary instru- 
mental details in sufficient time. In the case of the Victoria 
and Sappho observations of 1882 the requisite sympathy 
and care were accorded in a very remarkable degree, but 
on account of the errors of the planetary tables (discover- 
able only when the observations were begun) the selected 
stars of comparison were not by any means the most 
favourable that could have been chosen, and were con- 
sequently not the stars that a single observer would have 
selected at the time. Henee arises the desirability of a 
method not requiring co-operation, in whieh success depends 
upon a single observer, who may obtain independently 
by his own observations a complete series of results. 

In 1857 Airy, in an address to the Royal Astronomical 
Soclety on the methods available for determining the solar 
parallax during the next twenty-five years, called attention 
to the favourable opposition of Mars in 1877, and declared 
his opinion that the best method of finding the solar 
parallax was to determine at an equatorial station the 
difference of right ascension of that planet and neighbour- 
ing stars in the evening and early morning, by observing 
transits of stars and planet across the webs of a well- 
adjusted rigidly mounted equatorial. The motion of the 
earth's rotation would transport the observer 6000 or 
1000 miles between the evening and morning observations, 
and the requisite displacement would thus be obtained. 
In other words, the observer would avail himself of the 
diurnal displacement to determine the parallax of the 
planet. Of course a very large number of observations 
would be required, because ine observation of a transit 
over the webs of a telescope is not so exact as the micro- 
metric comparison of two pomts. Only one observer 
availed himself of Airy's suggestion, but a very good series 
of observations by this method was obtained by Maxwell 
Hall at the island of Jamaica. The detailed observations 
are printed in Mem. R. d. S., vol. xliv. p. 121; the result- 
ing value of the solar parallax is 

85:703:0*:06. 
In 1874 (in connexion with Lord Lindsay's expedition to 
Mauritius) Gill, combining the suggestion of Galle as to 
the employment of a minor planet and Airy’s suggestion 
as to the employment of the diurnal displacement, observed 
the minor planet Juno, which was at that time favourably 
situated for the purpose. But instead of employing the 
method of transits of the planet and stars across spider- 
webs he used a heliometer, and measured with that instru- 
ment the distance of the planet from the same star in the 
evening and morning. In order to eliminate the effects 
of changes in the scale-value, Gill selected stars on opposite 
sides of the planet, and so arranged his observations as to 
measure simultaneously the angle between the planet and 
both comparison stars. That is to say, if the two dis- 
tances in question are called « and 4, the measures were ar- 
ranged in the order «,5,b,4 or 6,a,a,b. Thus any abnormal 
scale-value of the instrument applicable to the measurement 
a would be equally applicable to the measurement b. If 
the places of the comparison stars are thus determined 
by meridian observations, the scale-value may be derived 
from the observations themselves with all desirable aceur- 
acy, and the effect of change in the scale-value (which 
alone is all-important) be absolutely eliminated. The 
observations so made at Mauritius showed that the posi- 
tion of the planet Juno relative to two stars of comparison 
could be so interpolated with a probable error less than 
oth of a second of are. A full account of these observa- | 
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tions, together with a description of the heliometer, is 

given in the Dunecht Publications, vol ii. Lord Lindsay's 

yacht, which conveyed the heliometer to Mauritius, unfor- 
tunately did not reach her destination till the most 
favourable time for making the observations was past; 
but sufficient observations were obtained to test the method 
thoroughly and to prove its capabilities! The value of 
the solar parallax resulting from the observations of Juno 
at Mauritius was 

8" 77 40-04 

In 1877, instead of observing the favourable opposition of 
Mars of that year by Airy’s method, Gill proposed to the 
Royal Astronomical Society to employ a heliometer (kindly 
lent by Lord Lindsay) to observe the planct in a similar 
manner to that in which he had observed the minor 
planet Junoat Mauritius in 1874. The offer was accepted. 
Gill seleeted the island of Ascension, and there carried out 
the necessary observations. The stars of comparison, by 
the kind and hearty co-operation of astronomers, were 
observed at thirteen of the principal observatories with 
meridian instruments, a combination of their results 
affording standard places of high accuracy. In general 
the angular distance of the planet was measured both in 
the evening and morning from each of three surrounding 
stars. The observed readings of the heliometer were 
corrected for the effects of refraetion and phase, for the 
errors of division of the scales and of the micrometer 
screw, and were then converted into are on an assumed 
value of one revolution of the mierometer screw (or rather 
of half an interval of the scale divisions). 

The tabular apparent distauce of the centre of Mars from 
each star for the instant of each observation was then 
computed with an assumed approximate value of the solar 
parallax. (8°80). The calculation of the solar parallax 
and the elimination of errors of seale-value were then easily 
effected as follows :— 

Let Aa, A= the corrections in seconds of are to be applied to the 
tabular right ascension and declination respectively 
to obtain the true right ascension aud declination 
of Mars at the epoch ro. 

p =the position angle of the planet referred to the star 
of comparison. 


5, =the approximate mean declination of the star and 
planet. 


k =the daily rate of increase of Aa for the epoch To 

x =the daily rate of increase of A8 for the epoch 79. 

T =the Greenwich mean time of observation. 

n =the nnmber of 735 parts (or the percentage) that the 
assumed solar parallax mnst be increased. 

z =the correction required to be applied to an observed 
arc of 10000" reduced on the assumed scale-value. 

the observed distance in seconds of are 

RE 10000 ; 

O =the observed angular distance, computed with the 
assumed seale-value. 

C =the caleulated or tabular distance computed with 


the assumed value of the solar parallax. 


Then each observation furnishes au equation of condition of the 
following form— 


Sf’ bat f" A5 + f'n — yz (0-7 C) -f'(r— 9k -/" (7 - T9 5 
m_ [parallax in R.A. \ ,, parallax in declination "o 
/ -( 100 us 100 f^ 


the parallaxes in f” being in seconds of arc. 

The equations resulting from each group of observations are then 
combined, care being taken to combiue together in one group such 
observations only as have been made nearly simultaneously and 
where the valne of z may therefore be assumed to be the same. 

The combination of a group of evening with a group of morning 
observations (in which the term representing the error of scale- 
value must then be represented by z and 2’) thus affords six 


where 
J' =sin p cos 8, 
J" =cosp 


1 A more complete test has since been furnished by observations 
for stellar parallax, to which reference will afterwards be made. 
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equations involving five unknown quantities, from which the most 
probable value of n can be eliminated with its weight by the 
method of least squares, in terms of « and «'. 

Care, however, must be taken to confine the combination to such 
groups as depend on ineasures from the same stars, if it is desired 
to eliminate the effects of errors in the adopted star places. Also, 
since it is assumed that « and «' vary proportionally with the 
time, it is necessary that only such observations should be com- 
bined as have been made at epochs sufficiently near together to 
render this a safe assumption. 

Finally the absolute values of « and «’ for the various combina- 
tions are deduced by developing the values of Aa and A8 from 
each combination in terms of the time, and thus the delinitive 
values of à are obtained. 


The combination of these values of x, having regard to 

the weight of cach, led to the result 

n= — 0:209. 
Whence the value of the solar parallax was 

878 OO? 
It should be remarked that in these observations a 
reversing prism was so employed as to eliminate any 
systematic error on the part of the observer which might 
be due to astigmatism of his eye, or a habit of placing the 
image of the star otherwise than truly central on the image 
of Mars. The probable error of one observation of distance 
having weight unity was found to bec 0^24. Twelve 
sueh observations were generally made (and often more) 
on each night, and coniplete combinations of observations 
were secured on twenty-five nights. 

This probable error docs not exceed that of a single obser- 
vation of contact on the occasion of a transit of Venus, 
and yet one hundred and ninety-six such observations 
were secured, as compared with ¢wo which is the utmost 
that can be secured as the result of any single observer's 
expedition to observe a transit of Venus. 

It is impossible, however, to say with certainty that the 
above result is entirely free from systematic error. There 
is one possible source of such error to be suspected, viz., 
the possible effect of the chromatic dispersion of the 
atmosphere which colours the limbs of Mars in the manner 
already described. In the case of heliometer observations 
the effect is certainly minimized from the fact that the 
star disk which is compared with the limb of Mars is 
coloured precisely in the same way as the limb—but 
whether all error is so eliminated it is impossible to say. 
A detailed account of these observations and their reduc- 
tions is given in Mem. R. A. S., vol. xlvi. pp. 1-172. 

lf a minor planet, however, is observed in the above 
described manner, no suspicion of the error in question can 
attach to the final result; and, so far as is known, that 
method affords the only geometrical means of arriving at 
an absolutely definitive value of the solar parallax. 

The following table represents the oppositions of minor 
planets that will be available for determining the solar 
parallax till the end of the present century. 


t 


Approximate Magnitude | 


Horizontal 
Parallax at 
Opposition, 


Date of Number and Name 


of Planet. 


Opposition. 


at 
| Opposition. 


1886 November. 8 Flora. 9” 83 
1886 December. 79 Eurynome. 8 94 
1883 September. 75 Kurydice. 10 93 
1888 November. 7 Tris. 10 7 
1889 July. 12 Vietoria. 10 8 
1889 August. 80 Sappho. 9 9 
1890 January. 27 Euterpe. 8 8j 
1-90 June. 43 Ariadne. 10 83 
1890 December. 20 Massilia. 8 84 
1592 August. 192 Nausicaa. 8 84 
1893 September. 6 Hebe. 9 74 
1894 September. 84 Clio. 9 94 
1897 July. 194 Procene. 8 9 
1898 June. 25 Phocea. 8 94 
1899 November. o ris: 9 14 
1899 December. 8 Flora. 8 8 
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The results of many hundreds of observations for stellar 
parallax by Gill and Elkin (Mem. R. A. S., vol. xlviii. part 
1) prove that the difference of two opposite angular 
distances cach not greater than 2° can be measured by a 
small heliometer with a probable error not exceeding 
+0°15 when the objects measured are points of light 
such as two stars (or a star and a minor planet). Hence 
it is easy to show, that a single observer at an equatorial 
station (furnished with a suitable heliometer) can determine 
the solar parallax by the careful observation of two or three 
of the more favourable of the above oppositions with a 
probable error not exceeding +001, and with absolute 
freedom from systematic error, Such a result is not possible 
by any other known method. 

3. The Physical Method.—The determination of the 
velocity of light has recently been the subject of very 
refined and accurate measurement by the methods both of 
Fizeau and of Foucault (see Licut, vol. xiv. p. 585). The 
results of the most recent and best determinations of the 
velocity of light, expressed in kilometres per seeond, are 
the following (Sidereal Messenger, vol. ii. No. 6):— 


Cornu by ih iGani SINCE NOU c oce cere TETITUUEN 300,400 
Michelson, by modification of Foucault's method............ 299,940 
Newcomb, by still more powerful apparatus and modifica- 

tiomoteh oncanltsmncthodesne e eee 299,717 


If we denote by & the interval required by light to cross 
the mean radius of the earth’s orbit, any independent 
determination of Æ will obviously afford, when combined 
with the velocity of light, a determination of the sun's dis- 
tance, t.e., of the solar parallax (see Lian, vol. xiv. p. 584). 
Such a determination of & is afforded by a discussion of 
the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. Only two such discus- 
sions that have any claim to acceptance exist:—the first 
by Delambre in the early part of the present century, from 
a discussion of an immense mass of eclipses of the satellites 
of Jupiter comprising observations from 1662 to 1802; 
the second by Glasenapp, in a Russian thesis, in which 
there are discussed the observations of the first satellite of 
Jupiter from 1848 to 1873. 

Instead of Delambre’s value of k= 493-2 

Glasenapp finds k= 500*:8 +1502. 
Todd, in calling attention to Glasenapp’s results (Am. 
Journal of Science, vol. xix. p. 62), remarks on these two 
values as follows :— 

“The former determination rests on a much greater number of 
observations than the latter; but it is difficult to form a just 
estimate of the work of an average last-century observation of an 
eclipse of a satellite of Jupiter. And, moreover, astronomers have 
no means of knowing the process which led the distingnished 
French astronomer to his result—which was adopted in his own 
tables of the satellites, and which was adopted by Damoiscan in 
his Tables Ecliptiques, published in 1836. The latter determina- 
tion rests upon a mass of observations of definite excellence, which 
have been discussed after the modern fashion.” 

Astronomers, however, whilst generally endorsing these 
remarks, will not be inclined to follow Todd in combining 
Dalambre’s value with Glasenapp’s by giving double 
weight to the latter. Having regard to those portions of 
Todd's remarks which we have printed in italics, astro- 
nomers would generally be of opinion that only Glasenapp’s 
value of £ can be seriously considered at the present day. 
This value, combined with the above mean value of the 
velocity of light, leads to 

8" 7640" -02 
as the value of the solar parallax. 

The photometric observation of the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites as now being carried out at Cambridge, U. S., 
under Prof. Pickering, will probably ere long furnish the 
data for a much more accurate determination of /, and 
it is not impossible that very refined heliometric observa- 
tions of the distance of the first satellite (when apparently 
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near the planet) from the other satellites may likewise 
yield a reliable value of X. 

On the relations between the constant of aberration, the 
solar parallax, and the velocity of light, see Licut, vol. 
xiv. pp. 584, 555. 

The mean of the nine best modern determinations of 
the constant of aberration (7.e., from 1830 to 1855) gives 
20 4406.1 

The most recent and valuable paper on this constant 
is that of Nyrén (.Mém. de ÜlAcad, de St Pétershourg, Tth 
ser., vol, xxxi. No. 9), in which the constant is derived 
from independent researches extending over many years, 
with eaeh of the three great fixed instruments of the 
Pulkowa observatory. The independent mean results 
are— 


n" 
From observations with the prime vertical transit............ 20°490 
a en mentpaldWemolosee d o ane 20:495 
" transit iInstrnment, ....... ...... 20:491 
NiGaM os E 20'492 


This result, combined with the above quoted values of 
the velocity of light, gives the following values of the 
solar parallax :— 


di 
Combined with Cornu’s velocity eese 8'778 
5 Michelson’s velocity............. 8791 
ES EN CACO Di S VELOCITY name sea- cee 8:798 
NGAI fon corn ese annie: 8:789 


There still remain some little theoretical difficulties 
with regard to the theory of aberration. That theory 1s 
perfectly obvious on the emission theory of light, but is a 
priori by no means so obvious on the undulatory theory. 
[s it certain that the velocity of light in the celestial spaces 
is identical with (or bears an exactly known relation to) 
the velocity of light which, having travelled a certain 
space in air, undergoes reflexion and returns? This is a 
question for the physicist, and a question that probably 
demands a practical as well as a theoretical answer.? 

Also Villareeau (Comptes Rendus, 1872, October 14) 
points out that in the ordinary theory of aberration no 
acconnt is taken of the sun's motion of translation through 
space, and shows that, if the normal constant of aberration 
is A, the constant for any particular star is A+A x a, 
where a depends on the angle which the star's direction 
makes with the direction of the sun's translation in space. 
In the observations of Nyrén, above referred to, there is 
a well-marked periodie variation in the values of the con- 
stant of aberration derived for twenty-seven stars, which 
seeins to be a function of the right ascension of the stars. 
This variation may be due to some cause (such as lateral 
refraction in the north-and-south direction) depending on 
the seasons, or it may have a real physieal significance on 
the theory of Villarceau. If further observation (especi- 
ally in the southern hemisphere, where the seasons are 
reversed) should confirm the latter hypothesis, two im- 
portant conclusions result :— 

(a) We obtain some idea of the direction and amount 
of motion of the milky way, combined with that of the 
solar system in space; and 

(^) We may conclude that our theory of light is correct, 
which supposes that a ray of light is transmitted through 
space with uniform velocity, independently of the velocity 
of the souree of light, and that ether is fixed and 
infinite— that is, nowhere limited in extent. 

On the other hand a negative result would go far to 
show that our conception of ether is not correct, at least 
would force us to adopt one of two conclusions,—-either 
that the milky way is stationary in space (within limits 
of our power of measurement), or that the ether accom- 

l See Mem. R.A. S., vol. xlvi. p. 166. 

? See also letter by Lord Rayleigh in Nature 1881, Angust 25, 
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panies the milky way and is not fixed in space and not 
infinite, 

It is, however, « priori improbable that from any of 
these causes the deduced value of the solar parallax will 
be affected by 44/54 of its deduced amount. 

The tendency of the best modern determinations is to 
fix the solar parallax at 
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and hence the mean distance of the earth from the sun at 
93 millions of miles, a result which is almost certainly 
exaet within 200,000 miles. 

LuNAR PARALLAX.—The constant of the Innar parallax 
may be determined by a method precisely similar to 
that followed in the meridian declination observations of 
Mars. Our knowledge of the parallax of the moon de- 
pends at present entirely on such observations made nearly 
simultaneously at the Royal Observatories of Greenwich 
and the Cape of Good Hope. The resulting valnes of the 
parallax, found directly from these observations, are then 
multiplied by a factor which expresses the relation between 
the constant of the lunar parallax (Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 
798) to the moon’s tabular parallax at the time; thus each 
nearly simultaneous observation at the two observatories 
gives an independent determination of the constant of the 
lunar parallax. 

A better method, however, will be found when theresults 
of numerous occultations of stars have been emploved to 
determine the constants of a new and more aceurate lunar 
theory—a work about to be undertaken by Prof. Simon 
Newcomb. 

The best determination of the constant of the lunar 
parallax is that of Mr Stone, viz, 342271 (Mem. FR. A.N., 
vol xxxiv. pp. 11-16), derived from meridian observa- 
tions at Greenwich and the Cape of Good lope. 

STELLAR PanALLAX.— The constant of parallax of a 
fixed star is the maximum angle which a line equal to the 
earth's mean distanee from the sun would subtend if 
viewed at the star. 

The distances of the fixed stars are so remote that till 
very recent times their parallaxes have been found to be 
insensible ; that is to say, the earth’s orbit viewed from the 
nearest fixed star presents a disk (or ellipse) too small 
for measurement. 

The limits of this article do not permit a detailed history 
of the early attempts of astronomers to determine the 
parallaxes of the fixed stars. The reader is referred on this 
point to Peters’s Précis historique des travaux sur la 
parallaxe des étoiles fires, forming the first section of his 
celebrated work .J?echerches sur la Parallave des étoiles jires 
(Mém. de lAcad.. Imp. de St Pétersbourg, see. Math. et 
Physiques, vol. v.). The most notable incident in that 
history was the discovery of aberration by Bradley, in 1725, 
when engaged in an unsuccessful attempt to determine 
the parallax of the star y Draconis. 

The first determination of the parallax of a fixed star is 
due to Henderson, His Majesty’s astronomer at the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1832 and 1833.3 It was followed by the 
nearly simultaneous discoveries of the parallax of 61 
Cygni by Bessel 4 and that of a Lyre hy Struve’ from 
observations made in the years preceding 1840. Since 
that time similar researches have been prosecuted with 


| gradually increasing success. 


The methods of observation may be divided into two 
classes, —the absolute and the differential. 

The «absolute method depends on observation of the 
zenith distanee of a star about the epochs of maximum 


3 Mem, Re A, &, vol. xii, p. 329. 
4 Astron. Nachrichten, Nos. 365, 366, and 401. 


5 


5 Astren, Nachrichten, No. 396. 
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parallactie displacement in declination— in practice, how- | 


ever, generally throughout the whole year. The differences 
of declination so observed, after allowing for the effects 
of refraction, precession, aberration, nutation, and proper 
motion, afford the means of deducing the parallax of the star. 
The most notable series of observations of this character 
are those of Maclear at the Cape of Good Hope, by which 
he eonfinned the results of his predecessor Henderson 
and those of Peters at Pulkowa in the second section of 
his work above mentioned. 
work in existence on refined observations of absolute decli- 
nation, and 1t 1s by no ineans certain that, in more modern 
meridian observations, the work and methods of that dis- 
tinguished observer have been equalled—except perhaps 
at Pulkowa. The minute precautions necessary in such 
work will be found in Peters’s paper above mentioned 
(see also Transit CincLE) But not with all the skill of 
Peters, nor with every refinement of equipment and obser- 
vation, can the difficulties caused by refraction aud minute 
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required to determine and eliminate systematic error, 
and to secure the necessary refinement of aecuracy, demand 
more space for their description than the limits of this 
article admit. The reader is referred for these particulars 
to the undermentioned papers on the subject. 

The hehometer method seems to present the greatest 
facilities for extensive researehes on stellar parallax, not 
only because measures with this instrument seem, on the 
whole, to possess the highest accuracy, but because (on 
account of the large angles that can be measured) a much 
wider selection of suitable stars of comparison is available. 
Gyldén of Stockholm has applied the method of observing 
the differences of right ascension between the star whose 


The latter is the most classic : 


parallax is to be determined aud each of two comparison | 


stars, and the same method has also been applied by 
Auwers (Wath, Abhand. Berliner Acad., 1867); but the 
results obtained in this way do not compare at all 
favourably with the accuracy of properly condueted helio- 
meter measu 


The diagram (fig. 1) represents observations made by | 


Gill to determine the parallax of a Centauri, with a helio- - 


meter at the Cape of Good Hope. The ordinates of the 


curve are the time reckoned from 1882-0, the abscisswe | 


the changes in the place of a Centauri due to the parallax 
computed from the observations. Each dot represents the 


observations of each single night, and the reader will be, 


able to judge of the accuracy of the observations from the 
agreenrent of the dots with the curve. Fig. 2 in like 
manner represents a series of observations of Sirius. 

These and many other results show that, with similar 
means, it is now possible to detect any differential parallax 
amounting to 0'^05 with certainty, by a series consisting 
of a reasonable number of like observations—thus opening 
up a wide and important field for future research. 

The following table contains a list of those stars of 


E tions, 
: meter), Pub. Astron. Gesellschaft, No. xi. ( 
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change of instrumental flexure, &c., be completely over- 
come; the method of absolute altitudes does not, in fact, 
respond in accuraey to the demands of the problem. 

The deferential method depends on measuring the 
difference of declination, of distance, or of position angle 
between the star whose parallax is to be determined and 
one or more stars of comparison. It is assumed that 
the stars most likely to have sensible parallax are those 
which are remarkable for brillianey or proper motion, and 
that the parallaxes of the stars of comparison (having 
little or no sensible proper motion and- faint magnitude) 
are so small as to be insignifieant. So far as our know- 
ledge goes these assumptions are justified. 

Researches on stellar parallax by these methods have 
been followed of late years with considerable success. The 
instruments employed have been the heliometer and the 
filar micrometer (see MICROMETER, vol. xvi. pp. 243-248), 
the latter instrument being used in conjunction with an 
ordinary equatorial (sce TELESCOPE). The precautions 


SECONDS 


which the parallax is known with considerable aceuracy,— 
Nos, l to 13 being in the northern and Nos. 14 to 22 in 
the southern hemisphere.! 


| Magnitude. | Proper Motion. Parallax. 
The: att LENS Eres oben | 6 5'14 0:50 
22 alandesQtls oven a re: 475 0°50 
UD €. cu | 1 0:19 0:52 
4. 34 Groombridye....... 8 2:81 | 0:29 
ie Talande 21258)... 84 4°40 0:26 
oO ATC ITA TO m D 1527 0:25 
7. « Draeonis............. 51 1:87 | 024 
S. ea byte eeren i 1 0:31 | 993) 
OEprOpliiuchise e | 43 1:0 017 
Opp 00h Ss, c eee | 1 2:43 013? 
11. Groombridge 1830....' 7 3:05 0:09 | 
I2: Bradley 2300. 6 2:09 0:07 
13 T RE a E A 6 1:38 | 0-05 
Tt era Contain | 1 3:67 enimse | 
o SNdUSse e 1 1:24 0'38 |! 
LG. acaille 9359... 74 6:95 0:28 
ir 2c Ge TS 51 4:68 022 r1 
US o Eridani eec anes 43 4:10 01r | 
Oe Eala e 43 3:03 0:14 
| PA), GU Gab Hadar 6 2:05 0-06 
| Sls CAMO US ved eene 1 0:00 Insensible. | 
,22. B Centauri.. | 1 Iusensible.: 


1 Authorities, —1. O. Struve, Mém. Acad. St Pétersbourg. ser. vii. 
vol. i. p. 45 (0506); Auwers, Ast. Nach., 1411-16 (0°56); Ball, 
Dunsink Observations, vol. iii. p. 27 (0^ 465); Hall, Wash. Observa- 
Sag, Appendix I. (0’-478 + °014). 2. Wiimecke (helio- 
0"-501407-011). 3. 0. 
Struve, Men. Notices R. A. S., vol. xliv. p. 237. 4. Auwers (differ- 
ences of R.A.), Mate. Abhand. Berliner Acad., 1807 (02924 
0-036). 5. Auwers (heliometer), Astron. Nachrichten, No. 1411 
(O"°2714 011); Krueger (heliometer), Mon. Notices R. A. S., vol. 
xxiii. p. 173 (07°260+0":020). 6. Krueger (heliometer), 7bid., 
(0’-247 + 0021). — 7. Brunnow, Dunsink Observations, wol. ii. 
p. 91 (0240407011). 8. O. Struve, Mém. Acad. St Péters- 
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A glance at the table is suificicut to show that neither ap- 
parent magnitude nor apparent motion affords a eriterion of the 
parallax of any fixed star. Similar researches must, in faet, be 
carried out on a much more extended seale before any definite 
conclusions can be drawn. At present we can only conclude that 
different stars really ditler greatly in absolute brightness and 
absolute motion. 


The following are the formule which will be found 
most useful in computing the corrections for parallax :— 


For the Sun, Moon, and Planets. 
Pnt a =the equatorial horizontal parallax ; 

A =the distance of the object from the earth ; ! 

(and ¢ =the geocentric and apparent zenith distances respec- 
tively; 

A and A’=the geocentric and apparent azimuths respectively; 

$ and $' =the geographical and geocentric latitudes respec- 
tively; 

=the earth's radius corresponding to ¢ ; 

a and a^ =the geocentrie and apparent right ascensions of the 
object respeetively; 

Sand 8 =the geocentric and apparent declinations of the 
object; 

t =the hour angle of the objeet (reckoned + when west 
of meridian). 

1. To find the parallax of the moon in zenith distance and azi- 
muth, from the observed (or apparent) zenith distance and azimuth. 
Put y —($ —- 4) cos A. 

Then sin ((' - €) - psin r sin (€^ — y); Au 
CS E 0 m sin ($ $)sin A j 
sin ¢ 

The corresponding n are found with all 
precision for the sun and planets by the formule — 

(- C- pr sin ((' - y); or approximately — sin (^; 

A’- A=prsin ($ — $') sin A'eos (^; 
the latter quantity may generally be neglected, 

2. To find the parallax of the moon in right ascension and decli- 
nation from the true (or geocentric) right ascension and deelination. 


desirable 


e sin m cos $ eost. 


Put sin : 
cos à 
then tan (a — a')= tan 8 tan (45^ 4- 10) tan ¢. 
tan ¢’ cos $(a — a’) 
2 — DeL — — 2220€: 
dox le eee revere i 
sin g =P SIT sing cos (y — ò) ; 
sin y 
then tan (8 — 8) — tan 6’ tan (45? + 46’) tan (y - 8). 


3. To find the parallax of the moon in right ascension and decli- 
nation from tlie observed (or apparent) right ascension and decli- 
nation.4 


P &  psin m coso sinl, 
sin (a-a jet cU 
tan ġ' cos (a — a’), 

Y^ eos(t -i(a-4)] ' 
psin a sin d’ sin (y — 9^) 
sin y A 


tan 


sin (8 - 9) = 


bourg, ser. vii. vol. i. (0147 2E0':009 2); Brunnow, Dunsink Obser- 
cations, vol. i. (0"-219-E0'012), vol. ii. (0"188-E0":033); Hall, 
Washington Observations, 1879, Appendix 1. (0"180-E0"-005). 9. 
Krueger (heliometer), Ast. Nach., 1403 (0'162-E0"007) 10. 
Johnson (heliometer), Pacdeliffe Obs., vol xvi. p. xxiii (0138-4 
0":052). 11. Wichmann (heliometer), Ast, Vach., No. 841 (0":087 
-E0":02); Brunnow, Dunsink Obs., vol. ii. (0":0892E0"-017). 12. 
3rannow, Jbid. (0"-0702E0"-014). 13. Brunnow, 7bid. (00544 
0':019) 14. Gill and Elkin, Mem. R. A. SN., vol. xlviii. p. 40 
(0-747 20" 013), p. 51 (0764021), p. 71 (0':78:E0":0928), p. 82 
(0:68 027), independent investigations, 15. Gill and Elkin, Zbid., 
p. 97 (0"-372:0"-009), p. 115 (0'":39-E:023), independent investiga- 
tions. 16. Gill, 75i; p. 154 (0'285 + 0'-02) 17. Gill and 
Elkin, Zbid., p. 130 (0'"-272E0'-02), p. 138 (0":170:50'"*03). 18. 
Gil, Jbid., p. 160 (0°°166407°018), 19. Elkin, /óéd., p. 180 
(071440702). 20. Elkin, /bid., p. 174 (0'°0640'"02). 21. 
Elkin, /bid., p. 181 (0'-03-.0"-02). 22. Gili, Zbid., p. 167 
t — 0" -0182E0" 019). 

! In the case of the sun, planets, and comets this distance is 
zenerally expressed in terms of the eartl's mean distance from the 
sun, t'iat distance being 1eckoned unity. 

? Here ( mnst first be found by subtracting the value of C-C 
from the observed value of €". 

3 [n preliminary computation of (a — a^) employ 5' for 8. With 
this value compute y and 6-6. Finally, with resulting value of 8, 
correct preliminary computation of a — a’. 
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4, To find the parallax of the sun, planets, or comets in right 
ascension or declination.? 
Qo pm eos Q! sint 


a cos 8 — 
tan ġo 
PUN cos fo? 
pop sin ġ'sin (y- ô’) 
SIn y 


When the distance of the object from the earth (A)is given (the 
earth's mean distance from the sun being reekoned unity), as is 
usually the case in ephemerides of minor plancts and comets, we 
have 


. mean solar parallax — $778 
Se ccr E UE 
The reader will find the proof of these formule in Chauvenet's 
Spherical and Practical Astronomy, vol. i. pp. 104-127. 


For the Parallax of the Fixcd Stars. 


Putp =the maximum angle subtended by the mean distance 
of the earth from the sun at the distance of the 
star, 

=the star’s annual parallax; 
e =the obliquity of the ecliptie; 


(Qandr =the sun’s longitude and radius vector; 
aanda@’) the star’s true and apparent right aseensions and 
5 and ô’ deelinations respectively. 


1. To find the heliocentrie parallax of a star in right aseension 
and deelination, its annual parallax ( p) being known. 


a — a= ~ pr see (cos C) sin a — sin (2) eos e cos a); 
ò -ò= — prsin (2);cos e sin ò sin a ~ sin e cos 8) - pr eos C) cos a. 
2. To find the ellect of parallax on the distance (s) and position 
angle? (P) of two stars, one of which has sensible annual parallax.® 
As— prin cos ((9) - M); 
AP — prnceos (() - M5 
where 
m sin M —( - cosa sin P 4 sin 8 sin acos P) cos e- cos 8 cos Psin e: 
m cos M — sin a sin P +sin ô cosacos P; 


: 1 NE : : 
me’ sin M'— d |- (cosacos P +sin sinasin P) eos e 4- cosó sin Psin J 
; P e ; f 
m'eos M'—-| sinacos P - sinôcosasinP |. f 
S (D. Gl.) 


PARALLELS, Turonv or. The fundamental princi- 
ples of mathematies have not in general received from 
mathematicians the attention which they deserve. Mathe- 
matical science might in fact be compared to a building 
far advanced in construction. As to the firmness of its 
foundations there can be no doubt, to judge by the 
weighty superstructure which they carry ; but the aspect 
of the building is not a little marred by the quantity of 
irrelevant rubbish which lies around those foundations, 
concealing their real strength and security. The question 
of the parallel axiom in Euclid's geometry is to some 
extent an exception. There have been endless discussions 
concerning it. The difficulty is well known, and will be 
found succinctly stated in the article GEOMETRY (vol. x. 
p. 378). Those who have treated the subject have devoted 
themselves either to criticizing the form of Euelid’s axiom, 
suggesting modifications or substitutes (sometimes with 
undoubted advantage, e.g., Playfair), or to questioning its 
necessity, offering either to demonstrate the axiom or to 
dispense with it altogether. It would serve no useful 
purpose to attempt a complete account of the literature of 
the subjeet ; we may refer the reader who is curious in 
such matters to the various editions of Perronet Thomson's 
Geometry without Axioms. It will be sufficient to mention 
Legendre's views, which, although by no means reaching 
to the root of the matter, may be held as indicating the 
dawn of the true theory.” The delicacy of the question 


* tand 8 may be used instead of /' and 3’ in these formule without 
sensible error. 

5 The position augle is to be reckoned from north through east, the 
star which has sensible parallax being taken for origin. 

$ Obviously, also, P may here express the relative parallax of the 
two stars. 

7 For some interesting controversy on this subject see Leslie's 
Geometry, 80 edition, p. 292; and Legendre, Eléments de Géométrie, 
12th edition, p. 277. 
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may be illustrated by the story which is told of Lagrange. 
It is said that towards the end of his life he wrote and 
actually took to the Institute a paper dealing with the 
theory of parallels. He had begun to read it; but, before 
he had proceeded very far, something struck him. He 


stopped reading, muttered “ I] faut que j'y songe encore,” 
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unnecessary to pursue its later history here, sinee all essential 
details will be found in the article MEASUREMENT, vol. xv. p. 659. 
All that we need do is to call the attention of those who busy 


_ themselves with mental philosophy to this generalization of 


| 


and put the paper in his pocket (De Morgan, Budyet of : 


Paradoxes, p. 173). There appears to be no doubt that 
the true theory first presented itself to the mind of Gauss. 
The history of the matter is interesting, and deserves to 
be more generally known than it appears to be. In his 
earlier days, before his career in hfe was determined, when 
he had to consider the possibility of his becoming a teacher 
of mathematics, he drew up a paper in which he gave a 
philosophical development of the elements of mathematics. 
lt was probably in the course of this diseussion (about 
1792) that he first came across the difficulty of the parallel 
axiom. He arrived at the conelusion that geometry 
became a logically consistent structure only after the 
parallel axiom was given as part of its foundation; and 
he convinced himself that this axiom could not be proved, 
although from experience (for example, from the sum of 
the angles of the geodesie triangle Broeken, Hohenhagen, 
Inselberg) we know that it is at least very approximately 
true. If, on the other hand, this axiom be not granted, 
there follows another kind of geometry, which he developed 
to a considerable extent and called the antieuclidian 
geometry.! Writing to Bessel on the 27th January 1829, 
he says— 

“Tn leisure hours now and then I have again been reflecting on 
a subjeet which with me 15 now nearly forty years old; I mean 
the first principles of geometry; I do not know if I have ever told 
you my views on that matter. Here too I have carried many 
things to farther consolidation, and iny conviction that we cannot 
lay the foundation of geometry completely « priori has become if 
possible firmer than before. Meantime it will be long before I 
bring myself to work out my very extensive researches on this 
subject for publieation, perhaps I shall never do so during my 
lifetime ; for I fear the outery of the Bæotians, were I to speak 
out my views on the question." 

Bessel entered heartily into the ideas of Gauss, and 
urged him to publish them regardless of the Beeotians. 
Concerning the generality of mathematicians in his day, 
Gauss probably judged rightly, however, for his intimate 
correspondent Sehumacher was, as we learn from their 
correspondence in 1831, unable to follow the new idea. 
One of the letters (Gauss to Schumacher, 12th July 1831) 
is of great interest because it shows us that Gauss was 
then in full possession of the most important propositions 
of what is now ealled hyperbohe geometry. In particular 


he states that in hyperbolic space the cireumference of a 
r -r 

circle of radius r is rå (i = t where £ is a constant, 

which we know from experience to be infinitely great 

compared with any length that we can measure (supposing, 

he means, the space of our experience to be hyperbolic), 

and which in Euelid's geometry is infinite. 

Gauss never published these researches; and no traces of 
them seem to have been found among his papers after his death. 
Our first knowledge of the hyperbolic geometiy dates from the 
publication of the works of N. Lobatschewsky and W. Bolyai. 
Lobatsehewsky's views were first published in a lecture before 
the Faculty of Mathematics and Physics in Kasan, 12th February 
1826. See Frischanf, Elemente der Absoluten Geometrie, Leipsic, 
1876, page 33. Speaking of a German edition of Lobatschewsky's 
work, which he had seen published at Berlin in 1840, Gauss says 
that he finds nothing in it whieh is materially new to him, but 
that Lobatschewsky's method of development is different from his 
own, and is a masterly performance earried out in the true 
geometric spirit. The theory received its eomplement in the 
famous Habilitationsschrift of Riemann, in whieh the elliptic 
geometry for the first time appears. Beltrami, Helmholtz, Cayley, 
Klein, and others have greatly developed the subject; but it is 


“ Nervous System " in PuvsroLocY). 


geometry, as one of the results of modern mathematical research 
which they eannot afford to overlook. (G. CH.) 


PARALYSIS, or Parsv, the loss of the power of 
muscular action due to some interruption to the nervous 
mechanism by means of which such action is excited (see 
In its strict sense the 
term might include the loss of the influence of the nervous 
system or any of the bodily functions, the loss of common 
sensation or of any of the special senses; but other terms 
have come to be associated with these latter conditions, 
and the word “paralysis” in medical nomenclature is 
usually restrieted to the loss or impairment of voluntary 
muscular power. Paralysis is to be regarded rather as a 


| symptom than a disease per se, and is generally connected 


with some well-marked lesion of some portion of the 
nervous system. According to the locality and extent of 
the nervous system affected, so will be the form and 
character of the paralysis. It is usual to regard paralysis 
as depending on disease either of the brain, of the spinal 
cord, or of the nerves distributed to parts and organs ; and 
hence the terms cerebral, spinal, and peripheral paralysis 
respectively. The distribution of the paralytie condition 
may be very extensive, tending to involve in greater or 
less measure all the functions of the body, as in the general 
paralysis of the insane (see INsaNiTY); or again, one half 
of the body may be affected, or one or more extremities, 
or it may be only a certain group of muscles in a part sup- 
plied by a particular nerve, Reference can be made here 
only to the more common varieties of paralysis, and that 
merely in general terms. 

1. Paralysis due to Brain Disease.— Of this by far the 
most common form is palsy affecting one side of the body, 
or Hemiplegia. It usually arises from disease of the hemi- 
sphere of the brain opposite to the side of the body affected, 
such disease being in the form of hemorrhage into the brain 
substance, or the occlusion of blood-vessels, and consequent 
arrest of the blood supply to an area of the brain ; or again it 
may be due to the effect of an injury, or toa tumour or mor- 
bid growth in the tissues of the brain. The character of the 
seizure and the amount of paralysis vary according to 
the situation of the disease or injury, its extent, and its 
sudden or gradual occurrence.  Theattack may come on as 
a fit of apoplexy, in which the patient becomes suddenly 
unconscious, and loses completely the power of motion of 
one side of the body; or a like result may arise more 
gradually and without loss of consciousness. In either 


. case of “complete” hemiplegia the paralysis affects more or 


less the muscles of the tongue, face, trunk, and extremities, 
Speech is thick and indistinct, and the tongue, when pro- 


_truded, points towards the paralysed side owing to the 


unopposed action of its muscles on the unaffected side. 
The muscles of the face implicated are chiefly those of 
mastication. The paralysed side hangs loose, and the 
corner of the mouth is depressed, but the muscles clos- 
ing the eye are as à rule unimpaired, so that the eye 
can be shut, unlike what oceurs in another form of facial 
paralysis (Bell’s palsy). The museles of respiration on 
the affected side, although weakened, are seldom wholly 
paralysed, but those of the arm and leg are completely 
powerless. Sensation may at the first be impaired, but as 
a rule returns soon, unless the portion of the brain affected 
be that which is connected with this function. Rigidity 
of the paralysed members is oecasionally present as an 
early or alate symptom. In many cases of even complete 
hemiplegia improvement takes place after the lapse of 


! Sartorius von Waltershausen, Gauss zum Geddchtnise, Leipsie, 
1856, p. 81. 


* From rapaàveiw, to relax. Wickliffe has pelesy, and another 


old form of the word is parlesy. 


return of motor power in the leg, that of the arm following 
at a longer or shorter interval. Such recovery of move- 
ment is, however, in a large proportion of cases only 
partial, and the side remains weakened. In such instances 
the gait of the patient is characteristic. In walking he 
leans to the sound side and swings round the affected limb 
from the hip, the foot seraping the ground as it is raised 
and advanced. Besides this the evidence of the “shock " 
is felt more or less upon the system generally, the patient 
rarely (though occasionally) recovering his nervous stability. 
The paralysed parts retain as a rule their electric con. 
tractility, but they are apt to suffer in their nutrition both 
from disuse and also from certain degenerative changes 
which the interruption of nervous influence is apt to exer- 
eise upon them. 

It is to be observed that in many instanees the hemi- 
plegia is only partial, and instead of the symptoms of 
complete paralysis above described there exist in varied 
combination only eertain of them, their association depend- 
ing on the extent and locality of the lesion in the brain, 
Thus there may be impairment of speech and some amount 
of facial paralysis, while the arm and leg may be unaffected, 
or the paralysis may be present in one or both extremities 
of one side while the other symptoms are absent. Further, 
the paralysis may be incomplete throughout, and the whole 
of the side be weak, but not entirely deprived of motor 
power. To partial paralysis of this latter description the 
term “ paresis” is applied. 

Besides hemiplegia, various other forms of paralysis 
may arise from cerebral disease. Thus occasionally the 
paralysis is crossed, one side of the face and the opposite 
side of the body being affeeted simultaneously. Or again, 
as is frequently observed in the case of tumours of the 
brain, the paralysis may be limited to the distribution of 
one of the cranial nerves, and may produce an association 
of phenomena (such as squinting, drooping of the eyelid, 
and impairment or loss of vision) which may enable the 
seat of the disease to be aceurately localized. 

3. Paralysis due to Disease of the Spinal Cord.—Of 
paralysis from this cause there are numerous varieties 
depending on the nature, the site, and the extent of the 
disease. Some of the more important only can be noticed. 

Paraplegia, paralysis of both lower extremities, including 
usually the lower portion of the trunk, and occasionally 
also the upper portion —indeed the whole parts below the 
seat of the disease in the spinal cord —is a form of paralysis 
which is a not unfrequent result of injuries or disease 
of the vertebral column ; also of inflammation affecting 
the spinal cord (Myxrtitis, ¢.v.), as well as of hæmor- 
rhage or morbid growths involving its substance. When 
due to disease, the lesion is generally situated in the 
lower portion of the cord. ‘The phenomena necessarily 
vary in relation to the locality and the extent of the 
disease in the cord. Thus, if in the affected area 
the posterior part of the cord, including the posterior nerve 
roots, suffer, the function of sensation in the parts below 
is impaired because the cord is unable to transmit the 
sensory impressions from the surface of the body to the 
brain. lfon the other hand the anterior portion of the 
cord and anterior nerves be affected, the motor impulses 
from the brain cannot be conveyed to the muscles below 
the seat of the injury or disease, and consequently their 
power of movement is abolished. In many forms of this 
complaint, partieularly in. the case of injuries, the whole 
thickness of the cord is involved, and both sensory and 
motor functions are arrested. Further, the functions of 
the bladder and bowels are apt to suffer, and either spasm 
or paralysis of these organs is the result. "Phe nutrition 


pev cx uS Is 


weeks or months, and is in general first indicated by a ! bed-sores and wasting of the museles are common. 


Occa- 
sionally, more especially in cases of injury, recovery takes 
place, but in general this is incomplete, the power of 
walking being more or less impaired. On the other hand 
the patient may linger on for years bedridden, and at last 
succumb to exhaustion or to some intercurrent disease. 

A form of spinal paralysis, often showing itself as 
paraplegia, occasionally oceurs in children, and is termed— 

Infantile or Essential Paralysis.—I\t is caused by an 
inflammatory affection limited to the anterior portion of 
the grey matter of the spinal cord throughout a greater or 
less extent, and affects therefore the function of motion, 
leaving that of sensation unimpaired. This disease 
most common during the period of first dentition (although 
a similar affection is sometimes observed in adults). The 
commencement may be insidious, or there may be an acute 
febrile attack lasting for several days. In either case 
paralysis comes on, at first very extensive, involving both 
upper and lower extremities, but tending soon to become 
more limited and confined to one or other limb or even 
to a group of muscles. The affected muscles lose their 
electric contractility and are apt to waste. Hence limbs 
become shortened, shrivelled, and useless, and deformities 
such as club foot may thus be readily produeed. In many 
instances fortunately recovery is complete, and the pro- 
spect of amendment is all the greater if the museles show 
any reaction to electricity. There is throughout an absence 
of some of the more distressing of the phenomena of 
paraplegia, such as disturbances of the bladder and bowels 
or extensive bed-sores, and in general the health of the 
child does not materially suffer. 

Progressive Muscular Atrophy or Wasting Palsy is a 
disease usually occurring in early or middle life. It is 
characterized by the wasting of certain muscles or groups 
of muscles accompanied with a corresponding weakness or 
paralysis of the affected parts, and is believed to depend 
on a slow inflammatory change in the anterior cornua of 
the grey matter of the spinal cord. It is insidious in its 
onset, and usually first shows itself in the prominent 
muscular masses in the palm of the hand, especially the 
ball of the thumb, which becomes wasted and deficient in 
power. The other palmar muscles suffer in like manner, 
and as the disease advances the muscles of the arm, 
shoulders, and trunk become implicated if they have not 
themselves been the first to be attacked. The malady 
tends to spread symmetrically, involving the corresponding 
parts of the opposite side of the body in succession. lt is 
slow in its progress, but, notwithstanding it may occasion- 
ally undergo arrest, it tends to advance and involve more 
and more of the muscles of the body until the sufferer is 
reduced to a condition of extreme helplessness, Should 
some other ailment not be the cause of death, the fatal 
result may be due to the disease extending so as to involve 
the muscles of respiration. 

Another form of paralysis 1n certain respects resembling 
the last, and supposed by some to be due to a similar 
cause, ls Pseudo-hypertrophic Paralysis, a condition occur- 
ring most frequently in male children, in whom in such 
cases there exists at first a remarkable enlargement of 
certain muscles or groups of muscles, followed sooner or 
later by wasting and paralysis. The enlarged muscles are 
chiefly those of the calf and hips, and their abnormal size 
is caused by an over-development of their connective 
tissue, and is therefore not a true hypertrophy. The child 
acquires a peeuliar attitude and gait. He stands with his 
legs widely separated, his body arched forward, and in 
walking assumes a rocking or waddling movement. Later 
on the enlarged muscles lose their bulk, and at the same 
time become weakened in power, so that walking becomes 


ls 


of the paralysed parts tends to become affected, and | impossible, and the child is completely paralysed in the 
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limbs and all other affected parts. In most instances 
death takes plaee from some intereurrent disease before 
maturity. 


Paralysis Agitans or Trembling Palsy is a peculiar form | 


of paralysis characterized chiefly by trembling movements 
in eertain parts, tending to become more widely diffused 
throughout the body. It is a disease of advanced life. 
The symptoms come on somewhat insidiously, and first 
show themselves chiefly by involuntary tremblings of the 
muscles of the fingers, hand, arm, or leg, which are aggra- 
vated on making efforts or under excitement. These 
trembling movements become more marked and more 
extensive with the advance of the disease, and along with 
the tremors there generally occurs increasing weakness of 
the affected muscles. This is very manifest in walking, 
the act being performed in a peculiar tottering manner 
with the body bent forward. The trembling movements 
cease during sleep. This disease is a chronic one, and is 
intractable to treatment, but life may be prolonged for 
many years. 

Glosso-labio-laryngeal Paralysis is a form of paralysis 
affecting, as its name indieates, the functions of the 
tongue, lips and larynx (besides others) and depending 
upon disease of certain localities in the medulla oblongata 
from which the nerves presiding over these functions arise. 
The symptoms come on slowly, and are generally first 
manifested in some diftieulty of speech owing to impaired 
movements of the tongue. Associated with this there is 
more or less diffieulty in swallowing, owing to paralysis of 


the museles of the pharynx and soft palate, by which also | 


the voice is rendered nasal. With the advance of the 
disease the paralysis of the tongue becomes more marked. 
It cannot be protruded, and frequently undergoes atrophy. 
Certain of the facial museles become implicated, especi- 
ally those in the neighbourhood of the mouth. The 
features become expressionless, the lips eannot be moved 
in speaking, the mouth remains open, and the saliva flows 
abundantly. The muscles of the larynx may also be 
involved in the paralysis. In the later stages of the 
malady the power of speech is completely lost, the difficulty 


in swallowing inereases to a degree that threatens suffoca- ` 


tion, the patient’s condition altogether is one of great 
misery. which is in no way mitigated by the fact of his 
mental power remaining unaffected. Complications eon- 
nected with the respiratory or circulatory functions, or 
disease affecting other parts of the nervous system with 
which this complaint may be associated, often terminate 
the patient's sufferings, and in any case life is seldom pro- 
longed beyond two or three years. 

3. Peripheral Paralysis, or local paralysis of individual 
nerves, is of not unfrequent occurrence. The most com- 
mon and important examples of this condition can only be 
briefly referred to. 

Facial Paralysis, Bels Palsy, are the terms applied 
to paralysis involving the muscles of expression. supplied 
by the seventh nerve. [t is unilateral, and generally 


occurs as the result of exposure of one side of the head : 


to a draught of cold air which scts up intlammation of the 
nerve as it passes through the aqueduetus Fallopii, but it 
may also be due to injury or disease either affecting the 
nerve near the surface or deeper in the bony canals through 
which it passes, or in the brain itself involving the nerve 
at its origin. Here the paralysis is manifested by a 
marked chauge in the expression of the face, the patient 
being unable to move the muscles of one side in such acts 
as laughing, whistling, &e., or to close the eye on that 
side. The mouth is drawn to the sound side, while, 
although the muscles of mastication are not involved, the 
food in eating tends to lodge between the jaw and cheek 
on the palsied side. Oceasionally the sense of taste is 


impaired. In the ordinary cases of this disease, such as 
those due to exposure, recovery usually takes place in from 
two to six weeks, the improvement being first shown in 
the power of closing the eye, which is soon followed by the 
disappearance of the other morbid phenomena. When the 
paralysis proceeds from disease of the temporal bone, or 
from tumours or growths in the brain, it is more apt to 
be permanent, and is in many cases of serious import. 
Throughout there is no diminution of sensibility in the 
paralysed muscles; but they early lose their reaction to 
faradization, retaining that to galvanism. 

Lead Palsy is à not uncommon form of local paralysis. 
It is due to the poisonous action of lead upon the system, 
and, like the other phenomena of lead poisoning, affects 
chiefly workers in that metal (see LEAD). The pathology 
of this disease is still unsettled, but it is believed to 
depend upon the local effect of the lead upon the nerves 
of the part rather than to any disease, at least in the first 
instanee, of the nerve centres. The paralysis in this case 
is as a rule confined to the muscles of the forearm which 
extend the hand, and as they lose entirely their power tho 
hand eannot be raised when the arm is held out, which 
gives rise to the condition termed “wrist drop." "The 
paralysis may come to affect other museles of the arms as 


' well as certain of those of the legs and trunk, and along 


with the paralysis there oceurs wasting of the affected 
muscles and loss of their electrical reactions. Occasionally 
in severe cases other nervous phenomena, such as convul- 
sions, delirium, &e., may become superadded. The symp- 
toms usually disappear on the removal of the patient from 
the source of lead contamination, along with the applica- 
tion of the treatment appropriate to poisoning with this 


' metal, —and all the more speedily if the case has not been 


of long duration and the affeeted muscles have not under- 
gone atrophic change. 

A form of peripheral paralysis not unlike the last 
occasionally results from chronic aleoholism. The paralysis 
occurring after diphtheria, another example of the peri- 
pheral variety, has been already referred to (see Drpn- 
THERIA). 

Treatment.—It is impossible in a general notice like the 
present to refer at any length to the treatment of paralysis. 
The conditions of the disease in any particular case and 
its associations are so manifold that they ean only be fully 
understood and appreciated by the medical expert under 
whose direetion alone treatment can be advantageously 
carried out. It may be stated generally, however, that, 
since paralysed muscles tend to undergo certain degenera- 
tive changes (see Patnonocy), it becomes an object in 
treatment to endeavour to maintain as long as possible 
their molecular integrity. With this view, when pain and 
other aeute symptoms which may be present have ceased, 
the use of nervine tonics such as iron, quinine, and strych- 
nine, and the suitable dieting of the patient, are the best 
eonstitutional remedies; while of loeal applications fric- 
tions or massage, but more partieularly the employment 
of electricity, will be found of service, the latter agent 
often yielding markedly beneficial results. (J. 0. A.) 

PARAMARIBO, the administrative and commercial 
capital of Dutch Guiana or Surinam, is situated in 5° 44’ 
30" N. lat. and 55° 12° 54" W. long., on the right bank of 
the Surinam, which, though at that point 20 miles from 
the sea, is a tidal river nearly a mile broad and 18 feet 
deep. Built on a plateau about 16 feet above low-water 
level, Paramaribo is well-drained, clean, and in general 
healthy; the straight canals running at right angles 
to the river, the broad, straight, tree-planted streets, 
the spacious squares, and the solid if plain-looking publie 
buildings would not be unworthy of a town in the 
Netherlands. Among the more conspicuous edifices 
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are—Fort Zeelandia (used as a civil and military prison) 
at the north corner, between the town proper and the 
Combé suburb; the Government-house, surrounded by a 
magnificent garden and park ; the town-house, with a tower 
100 feet high ; the law courts; the public hospital, where 


there is a remarkable betel.nut avenue 50 feet in height ; 
the Reformed Dutch, Lutheran, Moravian, and Roman 


Catholic churches; and the Portuguese and Dutch syna- | 


gogues. The population, barely 16,000 m 1854, was 
20,373 in 1869, and 21,265 in 1878. 
The Indian village of Paramaribo became the site of a French 


PAR—PAR 


settlement probably in 1610, and in 1650 it was made the eapital 
of the colony by Lord Willonghby of Parham. In 1683 it was still 
only a “cluster of twenty-seven dwellings, more than half of them 
grog-shops,” but by 1790 it counted more than a thousand houses, 
The town was partly burned down in 1821, and again in 1832, 


PARANA. See PLATE River. 

PARANAHYBA (Parxauysa, or PEnNAUYBA), São 
Lotz pe, a city of Brazil, the chief port of the province of 
Piauhy, is situated on the right bank of the important Rio 
de Paranahyba, near the beginning of its delta. It hasa 
population of about 15,000, and trades in cotton, leather, 
&e., but its port is little visited by foreign steamers. 
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ANIMAL PARASITISM. 


HE problems suggested by the occurrence of parasites 
not only in the intestines or the kidneys but even in 

flesh and blood, in eye or, brain, have occupied alike 
physician and naturalist from the earliest times. From 
ancient Egyptian and Jewish sanitary and religious codes 
we may perhaps infer considerable knowledge of the distri- 
bution and danger of parasites, —unclean animals like the 
pig, rabbit, and dog being peeuliarly infested with them. 
The schoolinen, too, perplexed themselves with quaint 
hypotheses as to the time and place and mode of the 
introduction of the parasites of man, while the long per 
sistence of medizeval myths is evidenced by the “ Furia 
infernalis” of the Systema Nature. The spontaneous 
generation of parasites seems never to have been doubted 
until the commencenient of the 18th century, when Redi 
proved the origin of maggots from eggs of the blow-fly, 
and Swammerdam announced the similar origin of lice 
and other insect parasites. Both naturalists, however, 
opposed the extension of their results to the Zntozoa, but 
the discovery of microscopic animaleules, and the reflexion 
that these must readily be introduced into the body, 
induced Boerhaave to suggest the origin of parasites from 
free-living worms and infusorians. The sexuality and char- 
acteristics of a few /néozoa gradually became better known, 
while Linnzus, though little dreaming of their complex 
form-history, expelled the spontaneous generation theory 
by the in-so-far fortunate mistake of identifying the free 
Bothriocephalus of the stickleback as the young stage of 
Jb. latus of man, and certain free Planarians and Nematoids 
as the young of liver flukes and thread worms. His school 
vastly increased the hitherto seanty catalogue of known 
forms, while their exacter knowledge rendered his hypo- 
thesis improbable. The origin of Entozoa from eggs which 
leave the body of their host, enter new hosts in food or 
drink, and when developing in other organs than the ali- 
mentary are carried thither by the circulation, was clearly 
put forward by Pallas, who also revived the early view of 
inheritance, which had been propounded before by the con- 
temporaries of Leeuwenhoek (then, however, to avoid the 
apparently insoluble difficulty of tracing the origin of the 
parasite from its innumerable yet apparently wasted ova). 
With the enormous labours of Rudolphi and Bremser hel 
minthology rose to the rank of an important special study, 
yet tho degeneration of the Linnean school had nowhere 
fuller course: observation of faunistic and systematic 
detail excluded all physiological or morphological research, 
and the knotty problem of origin was simply cut by a 
return to the hypothesis of spontaneous generation. This 
view seemed supported by the absence of reproductive 
organs in cystic parasites, and reigned almost undisputed 
until the accumulation of a new chain of evidence. Of 
this the main links were the discovery of the ciliated larva 
of a Trematode (.Monostomum) by Mehlis in 1831, of the 
Lelia or Cerraria stages of the same genus, and of the 
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six-hooked embryo of Tænia by Siebold in 1835, and the 
renewed study of Bothriocephalus latus by Eschricht, who 
maintained that the encysted forms were persistently larval, 
and that the life-history of the Zntozoa should be viewed as 
broadly parallel to that of parasitic insects, Yet in spite 
of all this, and of the corroborative researches of Valentin, 
many helminthologists remained obstinate, until these 
incredible life-histories had been confirmed and treated as 
so many other cases of the “Alternation of Generations” in 
the epoch-making work of Steenstrup (1812). Dujardin 
next observed the wanderings of Mermis, and Siebold those 
of Gordius; the latter, however, advanced the doctrine 
that cysts were not larval stages, but mere pathological 
modifications of those worms which had chanced to 
“wander” into situations unfitted for their normal life, 
Meanwhile were commencing the important labours of Van 
Beneden, who traced the actual development of the eystic 
parasites of the bony fishes into the tape-worms of the rays 
and dogfishes which had devoured them, so proving that 
the transmission of the parasites depended upon the mode 
of feeding. These results were soon confirmed by 
Kiichenmeister, who not only transmuted eyst into tape- 
worm by transmission in food, but redeveloped the cystic 
form by feeding with eggs from the adult tape-worm, thus 
(1852-53) commencing the modern era of experimental 
helminthology. | Háubner and Leuckart eagerly followed 
for the same group; Filippi, Valette, Pagenstecher, and 
Cobbold made similar investigations on Trematodes; while 
Leuckart transferred Pentastomum from rabbit to dog, and 
traced the formidable 7richina from pig to man. From 
this time (1860) the advances of our knowledge have been 


| no longer in principle, though numerous and important, but 


in detail. To Kiichenmeister, Cobbold, Davaine, and 
others, but more especially to Leuckart, we owe valuable 
general works; to the last the present article 1s especially 
indebted.! 

Any discussion of parasitism with its dilficulties and 
wide theoretic bearings should naturally be preceded by an 
account of the known facts. This would involve the pre- 
paration of two systematic lists, —the first enumerating the 
parasitic members of cach animal group, while the second, 
from the point of view not of parasites but of hosts, would 
indicate the forms which are infested, stating by what 
parasites, Of these lists the following scanty outlines 
inust suffice. 

A. List of Parasites. 

Protozoa (see Provoezos).—Amehoid organisms are occasionally 
detected in dysentery and kindred diseases; the best known of 
these is Amaba coli. Parasitic Jufusoria oceur much more fre- 
quently : thus in the paunch of sheep and oxen six species (Oph- 
ryoscoler, Entodinium, Jsolricha) are constant; similarly in the 
rectum of the frog ar» invariably present Opalina, ANyetotherus, 
and Balantidium; while B. coli, first deseribed from man, inhabits 


1 See Leuckart, Vie menschlichen Parasiten, 2 vols., Leipsic, 1863-76; a second 
edition (commencing in 1879) is now in progress as Die Parasiten des Menschen ; 
Cobbold, Parasites, London, 18579; Kiichenmeister and Zürn, Die Parasiten d. 
Menschen, 15815. Mirsch, Zendo. d. hist.-geogr. Pathol., 2d ed , vol, ii, Stuttgart, 
1833. 
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the pig. Trichodina infests Planarians. Flagellate parasites are 
more numerous: Cercomonas intestinalis is frequently observed in 
choleraic affections ; Z'riehomonas intestinalis and vaginalis are also 
deseribed in diseases. In perhaps all invertebrates and cold-blooded 
vertebrates ciliate and flagellate parasites seem to occur. Acineiæ 
are sometimes parasitic on other /xfusoria. 

Dy far the most important group, however, are the exclusively 
parasitic Gregariuida, These are very widely distributed among 
the tissues of invertebrates, especially worms and insects, and their 
normal life-history is readily observed in the species infesting the 
tissues of the common earthworm. Their spores or pseulo- 
navicclle are apparently closely related to the psorosperms fre- 
quently detected in both vertebrate and invertebrate tissues, and 
even in the liver and hair of the human subjeet.! 

Dieyemida.-—lhis group contains only one entirely parasitic 
genus, various species of which live in the renal organs of Cephalo- 
poda. The adult consists essentially of a simple sac of finely 
ciliated ectodermal cells enclosing a single elongated endodermal 
cell, which discharges nutritive and reproductive functions. Some 
have attempted to demonstrate a mesoderm. The embryos are 
of two kinds, nematogenie or vermiform, and rhombogenie or 
infusiform, differing in origin, structure, and life-history, but of 
still uncertain relations and import. "Theinfusiform embryo which 
becomes free is of complicated strneture, and probably completes 
its development in some new host. Some have connected the 
Dicyemida with such higher forms as the fot/fera or Trematodes, 
aud have regarded the simplicity of the adult as the result of that 
degeneration which is suggested both by development and habit. 
Ilaeckel, while acknowledging degeneration, regards Dicyema as 
a survivor of the originally simple Gastraada from which the 
Metazoa have sprung.? 

Orthonectida.—This group consists of a number of minute para- 
sites, such as Lthopalura, infesting some Nemertines, Turbellarians, 
and Ophiuroids. Although moving in linear direction, as their 
name implies, they exhibit radiate strueture. The ciliated and 
segmented ectoderm encloses an inner endoderm layer and a central 
cavity which usually contains embryos, They exhibit a well- 
marked sexual dimorphism, the males being smaller and with 
fewer segments. Their position is as problematic as that of the 
Dicyemida; they may be regarded as degraded forms allied to 
the Z'urbellaria, Trematoda, or Rotatoria, or as survivors of the 
Gast rada? 

Cælenterata.—In this group (see CorALs, Hyprozoa), while the 
fixed forms are frequently indebted for support to other organisms 
or to each other, and although such associations occasionally seem 
tolerably constant, true parasitism is remarkably rare. Young 
Narcomeduse (Cunina) are parasitic within the mouth of Carme- 
ring, and the hydroid Lafwa parasitica grows like ivy on 
Aglaophenia. 

Similar remarks apply to the Mollusca, where, with one or two 
exceptions (e.g., Eutoconeha mirabilis discovered by Johannes 
Müller in Synapta, and another Philippine species described by 
Semper) parasitism is unknown. 

Echinodermatu.—There are no parasitic Echinoderms. 

Vermes,—To this sub-kingdom belong the majority of parasites, 
bnt the greater groups are treated in separate articles. See 
NEMATOIDEA, and for Cestoids and Trematodes see TAPEWORM. 

Acanthoeephalu.—This group, usually regarded as degenerate 
from N&MATOIDEA (q.v.), is represented by various species of 
Echinorhynchus. These parasites possess a muscular elongated 
body with a retractile proboscis armed with hooks, which serves to 
fix the animal to its host. Sense organs, month, alimentary canal, 
and anus are wanting ; but the muscles, nerves, and generative 
organs are well developed. There is a complicated subcutaneous 
canal system; the sexes are distinct, and the reproduction is vivi- 
parous, The embryo, well provided with ensheathing membranes 
and with hooks, is expelled with the exereta of its vertebrate host 
and swallowed by some Arthropod, such as Ascllus or Gammarus. 
There a remarkable metamorphosis takes place: the adult is formed 
within the body of tlie larva, the skiu being tlie only part of the 
larva whieh passes over to the adult. The young Echinorhynchus 
finally passes with its invertebrate host into the alimentary canal 
of some vertebrate, e.g., fish or bird or even pig, and there attains 
sexual maturity. 

Rotutoria.—Such forms as Albertia, found externally on eertain 
worms (Vals, &c.), and Balatro inside the same, are distinetly 
parasitic, and are not improbably differentiations of the same form. 

Among the Nemerteans various parasites occur, such as Ponto- 
bdelta, Branchellion, Piscicola, found especially on fish. The 
Chætopoda are never parasitie, and but rarely commensal. The 


1 See Leuckart, Bronn’s Protozoen, and article PROTOZOA, 

2 E. van Beneden, Buletin de Acad, Royale de Belgique, xli. and xlii., 1876; 
C. O, Whitman, Mitth. Zool, Stat. Neapel, 1832, iv. 1-89; Jour. Roy, Microscop. 
Sue., passim, 

3 Giard, Jour, de U Anat. et de la Physiol., xv.. 1879; Comptes Rendus. |xxxix., 
1879; Quart. Jour. Microscop. Sci., vol. xx., 1880 (figure); Metschnikoff, Zoot. 
ARZ., 40-43, 1879 ; Jour, Roy. Microscop. Soc., 1881; Ztschr. f. w. Zool., xxxv., 
1881; Jour, Roy. Microscop. Soc., 1880, p. 86. 
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Ayzostomata are probably, however, degenerate Chetopods, repre- 
sented by tho genus Myzostoma living ectoparasitically on 
Crinoids, 

Crustacea.—This group includes an immense number of forms in 
varying degree parasitic. The Copepoda include all grades from 
free-living forms to such degenerated parasites as Achtheres, 
Lernma, Chondracanthus, and Argulus. Many Entomostraca are 
parasitic, and among the Zsopoda we find such forms as Zopyrus 
and Cryptoniseus. Among the Cirripedia again are various grades 
of parasitism from some of the Lepaudlide to the ne plus ultra of 
degeneration —the Rhizocephala.* 

Jusecta. —Insects furnish a large proportion of ectoparasites, but 
comparatively few endoparasites, for very obvious reasons. The 
Strepsiplera, parasitic on bees, the ichneumon-flies, Platygaster, 
and allied Hymenopterous forms, the Pedieutinz (Hemiptera) and 
the Mallophaga are the more important parasites. Many of the 
other groups also include parasitic members. See INSECTS. 

Araehnida.— The majority of Acarina (see Mire) are parasitic, 
and there are many other Arachnida of similar habit. To the 
Arachnida the Pycnogonida and the Pentastomida are often referred. 
The former are parasitic in their youth at least on Hydroids. 
Pentastomum exhibits considerable divergence from the Arachnoid 
type, and has a life-history elosely parallel to that of the Cestoids. 
The adult form is found in the frontal sinus of the dog or wolf; 
the embryos pass through the nose to the exterior, and if eaten 
by a hare or1abbit lose their investment, penetrate to the liver, 
encyst, and pass through à complicated series of changes, finally 
attaining maturity and sexuality when the flesh of the rodent is 
eateu by the original host. : 

Vertcbrata.—The Vertebrata are rarely parasitic. The best case 
of incipient parasitism is that of Myxine, which burrows into the 
codfish. With this may be compared the well-known Remora, 
which attaches itself externally to sharks, &e. Commensalism is, 
however, more common, many small Teleosteans living with 
Medusa, sea anemones, and such like. Ficrasfer finds a lodgment 
inside the respiratory tree of Holothurians; and Semper describes a 
Philippine species which actually devours the viscera of its Holo- 
thurian host. 


B. Distribution af Parasites and List of Hosts. 


Protozoa are of course rarely infested ; Calenterata also rarely; 
species of Distomum have been taken on LPhysophora, Velella, 
Pelagia, Beroe, and Cestum ; a scolex and a nematoid have been 
described from Ctenophores, while various Arthropods occur ecto- 
parasitically. Echinoderms are also very free from parasites ; on 
Echinus, however, despite its pedicellarie, oeeur occasionally the 
semi-planariform Trematode Syndesmis, and the molluses Stylifer, 
Anaplodium, and Kulima (the latter occurs also on starfishes). 
The Comatula of all seas bear Myzostoma. Holothurians from 
the Pacifie occasionally contain erustaceans, sueh as the crab 
Pinuotheres, aud several Copepods. Their respiratory tree lodges 
F'ierasfer, while Synapta contains the molluse Entoconcha mirabilis. 

Mollusee are more largely infested. Pinnotheres and other 
Crustaeca frequently inhabit the mantle cavity of marine Lamelli- 
branchs, as the Arachnid Altax does the fresh-water mussel. The 
Lamellibranehs also have their peculiar Trematodes like Aspido- 
gaster and Bueephalus, besides Cercariev, from which probably few 
Gasteropods, whether marine, fresh water, or terrestrial, are ever 
free. The Cephalopods not only contain certain Dieyemæ in their 
renal organs, but through their piscivorous habits aequire Tetra- 
rhynchus and <Ascarids, Among the Chetopods not only are 
Protozoan parasites frequent, but parasitic worms are occasionally 
described. 

Crustaceans frequently contain Gregarines ; and a few Cestoids, 
Trematodes, and Nematoids (and Branchiobdella) have been 
described, as well as the eystie Lehtnorhyuchus, from Gammarus 
pulex. More formidable, however, are the Copepods, like the 
familiar Nicothoe of the lobsters gills; and, worst of all, the 
ehizocephala, like Peltogaster and Saceulina of the hermit and shore 
crab respectively. 

Centipedes often contain Nematoids, and spiders Mermis and 
Gordius. Insects are preyed upon by ichneumons, are largely 
plagued by tieks externally, and internally by Gregarines and 
worms, most frequently Cordius and Mermis ; but also by larval 
Hymenoptera of many families, by certain Diptera, and by the 
Strepsiptera. See INSECTS. 

The Tunicata harbour many crustaceans, &e., chiefly in the test. 

It isamong vertebrates, however, that parasitism is most frequent 
and most fatal. Fishes swarm externally with Trematodes, leeches, 
and parasitic crustaceans, internally with cysts and intestinal worms 
all too nnmerous for enumeration. Nothing gives a more vivid idea 
of the extent to which parasitism has reached than an examination 
of a ray, or even better, the common sunfish (Orthagoriseus). 
Amphibians are inhabited by many parasites,—the common frog 


4 See CRUSTACEA, and the more recent rescarehes of Claus and Kossmann, as 
also those of Lacaze-Duthiers on Laura, and the especially remarkable investiga- 
tions of Delage on Sacculina (Zoolog. Jahresbericht, 1550-81). 
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having almost constantly Ascaris nigrovenosa in its lungs, and 
infusorial parasites in its reetum, and may also yield Distomum, 
Echinorhynchus, &c., twenty species in all. Lizards harbour tape- 
worms, Nematoids, including species of T'richina, more rarely 
Trematodes, Ophidians have all kinds of parasitic worms, Chelo- 
nians chiefly Nematoids and Trematodes. The parasites of birds 
are of extraordinary number and variety; preying, fishing, aud 


hosts; but graminivorous birds are hardly more exempt. The 
number of parasites is often so vast as to occasion the most serious 
disease; thus the “gapes” of poultry is due to the choking of 
the bronchial passages by multitudes of Nematoids (Sclerostoma 
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syngamus) and the grouse disease to a similar cause (Strongylus | 


pergracilis). 

Yet a great number of parasites may be borne without apparent 
injury : thus the post-mortem examination of a single stork has 
yielded twenty four Filaria and sixteen Strongylus from the lungs 
and air passages, one hundred Spiroptera from the coats of the 
stomach, more thau a hundred of various species of Distomum, and 
many hundreds of Zolostomium from the gullet and intestine. Ticks 
aud insect parasites are also common; of these the most remarkable 
are the feather-eating Mallophaga. The majority of the Mammalic. 
have as internal parasites many different species of worms cither 
in adult or eystic form, which are fully described in veterinary 
works. The special parasites of man are estimated by Cobbold at 
as many as 121 species (13 Trematodes, 16 Cestodes, 21 Nematoids, 
10 Leeches, 17 Arachnids, 44 Insects); many of these, especially 
among insects, have occurred. only very rarely, and should not be 
reckoned, c.g., Musca vomitoria and Blaps mortisaga, while a con- 
siderable number of the truly parasitic forms have only been once 
or twice desciibed, —the above estimate thus becoming reduced 
well-nigh to half.! 


Taxonomy.—Far then from there being, as was formerly 
thought, one great group of Entozoa by itself, we have 
seen that most invertebrate groups have their parasitic 
members and exhibit transitions or grades connecting these 
with free-living forms. The systematie position of many 
parasitic species is, however, not yet clear, many have been 
named by accident or according to habitat, and great eon- 
centration seems necessary. It is, for example, extremely 
probable that a careful systematic study of genera like 
(Cordius, Distomum, and T'etrarhynchus, of which innumer- 
able species have been described from as many different 
hosts, would result in proving the identity of many forms 
described as distinct, and that experiment would show 
that many of the forms still apparently specifically distinct 
are really only individuals of the same species more or less 
modified by the host upon whom the lotterv of nature has 
chanced to quarter them. 

With the increasing completeness of our knowledge of 
parasitie forms the transitions from free to parasitic species 
are becoming more prominent, and the relationships of the 
parasitic to the non-parasitic groups more definite. Among 
the Vematoidea, for example, as Leuckart indicates, we are 
able to construct a series, starting from freo-living forms, 
and through such cases as Leptodera (a Rhabditis like form, 
sometimes free, sometimes parasitic), thence to parasitic 
Nematodes hardly to be distinguished from their free-living 
relations, but passing gradually through Oryuris, Tricho- 
cephalus, Spiroptera, &e., to such highly parasitie forms as 
Trichina, where all relation to the outer world is lost. The 
Acanthocephala Leuckart has taught us to regard as 
Nematodes highly modified by parasitism, and he points out 
how Gordius, with its atrophied alimentary canal, terminal 
position of female reproductive organs, and other persistent 
and embryonic characters in which it differs from the typical 
Nematoid, really leads up to Echinorhynchus. As Echino- 
rhynchus 1s related to the Nematodes, so are the Cestoids to 
the Trematodes. The close alliance suggested by numerous 
points of anatomical correspondenee, and by the close 
parallelism in life-history, is corroborated by such inter- 
mediate forms as Caryophylleus and Amphilina, from 
which we pass with ever-increasing parasitic adaptation 


1 lor lists see, in addition to general authorities. Linstow Compendium d. 
Heliiiuthotogie. anover, 1578; VY. Beneden, Animal Parasites and Messmates; 
Cobbold, Human Parasites (1882), and Parasites of Domestic Animals (1814); 
Zlegler's Pathology, English ed., London, 1882. 
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through the Ligulide to Bothriocephalus and Tenia, 
Leuckart further points out how closely the Trematodes 
are united by intermediate forms to the Planarians. The 
afħinitics of Myzostoma and Pentastomum are not yet 
precisely determined, though the former is most plausibly 


0 , | i aud regarded as a degenerate Clietopod and the latter as 
omnivorous birds serve, of course, very constantly as intermediate : 


similarly degenerated from some low Arachnid or at 
least Arthropod type. In the Copepoda, Cirripedia, and 
other crustaceans all degrees in intimacy of association 
may be observed, making the relations of the parasitie to 
the free forms sufficiently obvious. Everywhere, in short, 
we find a morphological and physiological gradation from 
free to parasitic forms. 

Nature and Degree of Parasitism—Commensalism.— 
From the foregoing necessarily much abbreviated lists we 
observe not only the enormously wide prevalence of para- 
sitism—the number of parasitic individuals, if not indeed 
that of species, probably exceeding that of non-parasitic 
forms—but its very considerable variety in degree and 
detail. The majority indeed derive their main support 
from their host, but of these some are free, wandering 
about from animal to animal, some are attached per- 
manently to the exterior of their victim, while others 
again are concealed within its body. In some cases the 
parasitism is only temporary, with others it is a life-long 
habit. The majority are free in their youth, while some 
pass their early life as parasites, becoming free in their 
mature state, and others again spend their whole life on 
their host. 

In some cases there is the very slightest associaticn ; 
every student of marine forms is familiar with the complex 


Fig. l.— Colony of sea-anemones (Sacartia parasitica) on s' el «f 
hermit crab, 


inerustations and intergrowths of sessile forms, and has 
seen how almost any surface or cranny may afford a 
lodgment.  Parasitism for support is not infrequent ; it 
may be temporary or permanent ; in the former case it is 
useful in diffusion,—the glochidinm-larva of the fresh- 
water mussel, for example, being transported on the fins of 
fishes. From cases like those of many Cirripedes, which 


. occur indifferently on rocks or on animals, we pass readily 


to permanent associations like that of Loxosoma on the 
posterior end of Phascolosoma, Vague and loose associa- 
tions, if useful to one or both participants, may become 
perpetnated by natural selection. Thus sea anemones may 
settle on any surface,—occasionally therefore on shells 
inhabited by hermit erabs; hence have arisen permanent 
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associations. Of these there are many familiar instances, 
such as the hermit crabs bearing Sagartia parasitica (fig. 1), 
or having their shell-mouth enveloped by Adamsia. One of 
the quaintest instances is a lately described species of crab 
which wields an anemone firmly grasped in cither claw. 
In such eases the association is obviously useful: the crab 
is protected from the octopus and other enemies by the 
nematocysts of its eomrade, which also aid in holding the 
prey, while the zLctinia too gains its share of the food, and 
vicariously acquires means of locomotion. To such cases 
where two animals are associated together for mutual sup- 
port and advantage the term ** Commensalism" is applied. 
In the strugyle for existence increased complexity of needs, 
and difficulty in satisfying them, evokes in the individual 
organism a certain specialization of function and conse- 
quent differentiation of structure. Similar causes result 
not so much in the differentiation of each individual of a 
species as in the specialization of certain individuals 
for certain specifie functions, resulting again in that 
specialization of structure which is called polymorphism. 
Thus in a Z/ydractinia or Siphonophore colony many 
different individuals of the same species have been specia- 
lized in each to perform a certain function. The same 
purpose is served by those associations, not of individuals 
of the same species, but of two individuals of different 
species, united as we have just seen for mutual advantage, 
and each working out some definite part of the common 
life-problem. Just as polymorphism in the same species 
is physiologically equivalent to differentiation in the indi- 
vidual organism, so is commensalism between different 
species the physiological equivalent of polymorphism in a 
single species. 

But cases of co-operation on equal terms are rare; size 
constitutes the most frequent disparity, and the smaller 
tends to become first wholly dependent upon the other for 
support, then for concealment, and finally perhaps for 
sustenance. The reverse may occasionally occur, the 
weaker being utilized for the purposes of the stronger; 
thus a species of Dromia adapts a colony of sponge or 
ascidian as a removable upper garment for concealment.! 

Parasitism within the same Species.—In some cases even 
within the morphological unity of the species a physio- 
logical relation is established analogous to commensalism 
if not to parasitism. Thus in Bonellia the diminutive 
and degenerate male lives in the uterus of the female, in 
Trichosomum crassicauda of the rat three or four male 
are found within the spermatheea of the female, while in 
Bilharzia the incipient reciprocal of these cases is found, 
the male being host. Many of the most remarkable cases 
are also afforded by the Cirripedia, in which a female may 
bear males in various states of dependence and degenera- 
tion. In viviparous animals a certain absorption by the 
young from the tissues of the parent can hardly avoid 
taking place; this is therefore so far an analogy to endo- 
parasitism. This advantage is clearly retained and deve- 
loped if absorption take place by an organ specialized for 
the purpose. Thus in the well-known shark Mustelus 
levis the young are attached to the oviduet by a placenta 
developed on the yolk sac; and the like arrangement, 
though morphologically different, is physiologically the 
same among the J/ammalia. 

JTyperpuarasitism. — Not only are very few animals alto- 
gether free from parasites, but even parasites themselves 
find their nemesis in being themselves infested by lesser 
parasites, though not “ad infinitum.” "Thus Lenuckart 
mentions that water-lice and thread-worms are found on 
parasitic crustaceans, and the endoparasitie larva of some 
JH yimenopter are themselves preyed upon by other larve 


! For an account of many eases of commensilisn, see V. Beneden, Animal 
Parasites, and Semper, Animal Life, both in International Science Series. 
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(Pteromaline). Nematodes are found in Nicothoe, and 
associated with Sacculina are frequently found two other 
crustacean parasites, one of whieh, after destroying the 
greater part of its host, continues to subsist upon the 
nourishment afforded by its root-like processes which sur- 
vive the operation. 


Classification. —Some classification of these various parasitic forms 
is necessary. Van Beneden introduced the useful term cominensals 
or messmates, under which he includes (1) očkosites or fixed and (2) 
coinosites or free partners. These he distinguishes not only from 
parasites but from euu£ualists where two species are associated, but 
neither share a common food nor does one prey on the other. 
Parasites he divides according to the duration of their state 
of attachment to a host, distinguishing (1) those which are free all 
| their life (leeches, bugs, fleas, &c.); (2) those free as adults but 
parasitic when young (Zehneumon, Mermis, &c.) ; (3) those free only 
in youth, and attaining their adult form either directly in the first 
host entered, or only after a migration from one host to another 
(most parasitic worms) ; (4) those which pass all phases of their life 
on or in their host, e.g., Strepsiptera, Tristomum, &e. In this 
elassification there is no attempt to define the degree of dependence 
or the closeness of the assoeiation, except in the general distinetion 
between parasites and commensals; the group of mutualists is 
entirely superfluous and confused, no clear definition being given, and 
in the examples of the various groups the limits of his own defini- 
tions are not adhered to. 

Leuckart distinguishes parasites as ecto- and endo-parasitic, and 
divides the former into temporary aud permanent. Endoparasites 
he divides according to the nature and duration of their strictly 
parasitic life. (1) Some have free-living and self-supporting 
embryos whieh become sexually mature either in their freedom or 
only after assuming the parasitic habit. (2) Others have embryos 
which, without having a strictly free life, yet pass through a period 
of active or passive wandering, living fora while in an intermediate 
host. They may either (a) eseape to pass their adult life in freedoin 
( 4rehigetes aud Aspidogaster), or (b) they may become sexual, or (c) 
they may bore their way to another part of the body (Trichina), or 
(d) most frequently they pass to their final host either directly when 
their intermediate host is devoured as food, or indirectly seekiug 
for themselves another intermediate host, or producing asexual 
forms which do so (Trematodes and Cestoids). (3) Others again 
have uo free-living or even migratory embryonic stage, but pass 
through their complete life-evcle in one host (7'richocephalus, 
Oxyuris, &e.). This somewhat detailed classification has at least 
the advantage of clearness, and of showing to some extent the 
various degrees of parasitism. 

Kossmann has proposed a more physiological classifieation dealing 
with the organization aud habit of the parasite. This he has 
applied to the Crustacea :—1. Diosmotici, or vegetative without 
independent digestive organs, e.g., Jthizoeephala; Yl. Digestorit, 
with independent digestive system, and ineluding (1) Sedentarit, 
Copepoda ateletmeta, Bopyrida, Euboniseide, Cryptoniscide; (2) 
Vagantes, Copepoda holotmeta, Dranchiuva, Cymothoide. The great 
variety of details, however, makes it almost impossible to establish 
any logieally accurate division. Any strict classificatiou of such a 
variety of organisms having only in common the physiological corre- 
spondenee of their mode of life is almost impossible, and the most 


tions varying with the intimaey and constaney of the association 
and the degree of dependence. 

Origin of Parasitism and Transmission of Parasites.— 
With the dismissal of the theory of generatio aquivoca, the 
question of the origin of parasites is limited to the discus- 
sion of the causes which might induce such a change of 
habit and environment. There are obviously many oppor- 
tunities for one animal either in adult or larval state being 
swallowed by another in food or drink, in which case, if 
the environment were not too utterly different from that 
previously enjoyed, parasitism might arise in a purely 
unconscious way. It is again easily conceivable that 
animals which have sought a host for temporary protection 
from climate or enemies, or for safety and seclusion in the 
bearing and breeding of the young, might, finding the 
environment congenial and a supply of food at hand, 
remain there during a large portion of their life. It is 
worth noticing, as corroboratory of the idea that the host 
was in many cases resorted to primarily as a sort of mater- 
nity asylum, that we find many parasitic females with free 
males, e.g., Vicothoe. Given an animal with a carnivorous 
| habit, it is intelligible enough that during a period of 


| that ean be done is to point out the existence of series of adapta- 
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scarcity of food or of extreme pressure from enemies, vari- 
ous methods of solving the problem of life would be 
attempted, the successful results of which in a few cases 
persist especially in eetoparasitism, not the least obvious 
mode of retaliation on stronger foes. The degree of the 
parasitism is, as we have seen, not of primary moment, and 
its intimacy may be increased. There are naturally some 
physiological limits of respiration, &c., determining the 
possibilities of parasitism—air-breathing insects are found 
on land animals or at most on some amphibian forms, 
water-breathiug Arthropods on water-breathers, water- 
breathing worms only in the interior of land animals; but 
even these limits may be overstepped by adaptation when, 
for example, the respiration becomes cutaneous in Penta- 
stomum, Sarcoptes, &c. 

The various modes of transmission of parasites, though 


of great practical importance, do not call for much dis- | 


cussion here. They may be summarized as follows after 
Leuckart :—(1) the majority of parasites reach their hosts 
through the medium of food or drink; (2) eggs are in 
some cases transferred from one animal to another by 
actual bodily contact, e.g., the eggs of Pentastomum by the 
licking of dogs; (3) sometimes the eggs are deposited in 
or on the host by the mother, for example, by insect para- 
sites, such as Zchneumons, Œstridæ, &c. ; (4) in some rare 
Cases parasites are transmitted by self-infection,—for 
example, young Z'richinz, born free in the alimentary canal 
of their host, bore their way thence directly into the 
muscles, there to grow into the well-known encapsuled 
worms. Eggs or proglottides of tape-worm may, on gain- 
ing the exterior be transmitted inadvertently to the 
mouth, and so recominence their life-cyele within the same 
host. 

The mode of diffusion of the ova of parasites presents 
many analogies to that of seeds in the vegetable kingdom : 
thus wind and water are alike utilized, passing animals 
may serve às unconscious bearers, and the like Though 
well protected by a usually thickened egg-shell and an 
often remarkable degree of vitality, so as to resist pro- 
longed drought, burial, and other vicissitudes, the parasite 
has an exceedingly small chance of success in finding a 
host ; to preserve the species from extinction an enormous 
number of eggs must be produced, far exceeding that of 
free-living organisms. Thus Leuckart points out that as 
a tapeworm has an average lifetime of two years, and pro- 
duces in that time about 1500 proglottides, each contain- 
ing say 57,000 ova, and since the species is not increasing 
in numbers an ovum has thus only one chance in 
85,000,000 of reaching maturity. The difficulties are of 
course increasingly greater as the life-history becomes more 
complicated, demanding an increasing number of hosts. 
Given a sufficient number of eggs, however, no difficulty 
is insuperable, and few parasitic forms accordingly seem in 
any risk of disappearance, except, it is to be hoped, in 
the case of civilized man and the domestic animals, where 
the large consumption of cooked food, aided by conscious 
hygienie precautions and medical aid, tends to exclude or 
remove them. 

Effects of Parasitic Life on Purasites.—So far from treat- 
ing the phenomena of parasitic life as highly aberrant, 
and the peculiarities of parasitie form as differentiations 
sut generis, it becomes evident that we have to do with 
only one of the many cases in which the influence of 
environment on organism is clearly marked. The wtiology 
of parasitism is only a fraction of a vaster general ques- 
tion; and we shall never fully understand. the adaptation 
of the parasite to its host until the relation of environment 
to organism has been far more profoundly analysed and 
completely experimented on—inquiries which have only 
recently begun to be seriously sct on foot. The most cur- 
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sory consideration of the action of environment shows 
how profoundly it determines form; of this no better 
examples ean be found than those furnished by the habit 
of plants. It is easy to see how submerged leaves must 
beconie dissected, or desert plants tend to become succu- 
lent; how evergreens are only possible in certain condi- 
tions of climate, or thorns are only useful where herbivor- 
ous mammals abound. In the same way we can broadly 
see that the conditions of life profoundly influence animal 
form. Before considering how the abnormal parasitic 
environment affects the parasite, we should know how the 


normal environment affects the non-parasite, and how the 


| Skeletal disposition and structure. 


two cases differ. The environment thus needs analysis 
into its factors, the organism similarly into its constituent 
systems of organs; and the influence of any factor of the 
environment upon each system and organ demands deter- 
mination, species by species, before safe and exhaustive 
generalizations can be obtained. Pending these inquiries, 
which are destined to take so large a place in the biology 
of the future, and within the present narrow limits, only 
the merest outline can be attempted. 

Morphological science has but slowly and with difficulty 
disentangled itself from the primitive classifications of 
plants and animals by habit and resemblances of external 
form; the physiologist, however, needs to reassert the 
claims of these and develop them in detail; as for the 
child so for him whales are in a sense fishes, and bats 
birds,—just as the swimming organs of the former, like 
those of the penguin or cuttlefish, are all fins, or the flying 
organs of the latter and those of insects are wings alike. 
Such considerations show too the first importance of the 
mechanical conditions, primarily those of locomotion or 
rest, and whether in water, or land, or in air, since these 
determine, not only external form, but muscular and 
These determined, 
conditions of heat and light play an obvious part ; copious 
supplies of heat energy to the organism have a distinct 
result in stimulating plant growth, and accelerating that 
of animals; light too, a primal necessity for green plants, 
has also the most marked effect on animals, which develop 
tracts of absorbent pigments in its presence, these 
becoming locally evolved for perception into eyes; while 
in relation to sound-vibrations and impressions of contact 
other sense organs develop. Quantity of food has its 
influence mainly on size, but nature of food and mode of 
feeding demand many appropriate specializations of details 
of form. Expressing the same adaptations from the other 
point of view, that of the organism, we see how not only 
the general form but the integument with its colour and 
texture, and also the respiratory and alimentary organs, 
are nocessarily fitted to avail themselves of the given con- 
ditions; how the circulatory and how the reproductive 
systems must comply ; how the sensory organs must take 
note more and more of the changes in the environ- 
ment; and how the whole series of complex adaptations 
demands a similarly complex internal mechanism for their 
co-ordination through the nervous system. 

From the slightest analysis then of the relation of 
organism to environment, the theory of evolution might 
almost have been predicted, since, if the details of environ- 
ment and organism be indeed obviously and precisely 
adapted one to another, change in the former must either 
be followed by the extinction of the latter or its modifica- 
tion in the requisite details. To explain the modus operandi 
of change in the organism, we have mainly to bear in mind 
Dohrn’s admirably expressed ^" principle of functional 
change,"—the simple eonception that any living tissue, 
however specialized, still retains traces of all the funetions 
of living protoplasm, and that any one of these traces may 
be indefinitely inereased by favourable conditions, and the 
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specialized function similarly reduced to a trace. Along 
with this, or rather as a corollary of it, comes the concep- 
tion of economy of unused structure; our notions of 
specialization become henceforth associated with a corre- 
sponding possibility of simplification, and our idea of pro- 
gress must be for ever accompanied by the corresponding 
possibility of degeneration. 

The conditions of parasitie life are readily seen to differ 
primarily from those of independent organisms in negative 
characters, t.e., in the simplification of the factors of the 
environment ; let us therefore .briefly consider the results 
of such progressive simplification upon organisins in general, 
Let the mechanical conditions be simplified by the cessation 
of aetive movement ; the specialized body-form necessary 
for locomotion then becomes unnecessary; locomotor 
muscles and their skeletal attachments are simplified or dis- 
appear; organs of sense are far less needed ; and nervous 
adaptations and structures become correspondingly reduced. 
In all these respects then sessile parasites simply agree 
with other sessile animals Again, let us simplify the 
environment by the deprivation of light; eyes and pigment 
are useless, and our organism, whether cave- dwelling insect 
or erustacean or internal parasite, becomes blanched and 
blind ; and similarly with other senses. Or let us subtract 
as far as possible the element of danger from other animals 
by special proteetion or concealment in one of the “ nooks 
of life”; here again for shelled molluse, sand buried 
Amphioxus, or hidden parasite the diminished need of 
nervous adaptations is a similar degenerative factor. Let 
food become abundant, the same nervous economy follows; 
let it be highly nutritive, and digestive structures and fune- 
tions may be simplified ; thus the examples of progressive 
degeneration of the alimentary system up to its complete 
replacement by superficial absorption, afforded by various 
parasitic series, are natural enough. The soft integument 
unprotected and blanched, the reduced muscular activities, 
the simple or absent alimentary tube, the reduced circu- 
latory and respiratory organs consequent upon diminished 
waste and softened integument, are all intelligible enough, 
as also is the inerease in reproductive activity demanded 
by increased risk of failure to find the appropriate condi- 
tions. The few adaptive conditions are readily understood: 
given the continuous application of a flat muscular surface 
to resist detachment from the host, and atmospherie pres- 
sure helps the development of the sucker; given either a 
clutching limb or a portion of the body-wall thrust for 
support into the host, and the mechanical conditions aid 
the differentiation of a hook ; here, if anywhere, function 
in fact may be said to make the org gan, and such curious 
resemblances of superficial form as those between say a 
gregarine, a tapeworm, and an E’chkinorhynchus are not hard 
to explain. 

Further details of the process of retrograde metamor- 
phosis and of the enormously important phenomena of 
degeneration cannot here be attempted; it must suffice if 
the general dependence of such changes upon simplification 
of environment—freedom from danger, abundant alimen- 
tation and complete repose, &c. (in short, the conditions 
commonly considered those of complete material well- 
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being)—has been rendered clearer, and if the phenomena | 


of parasitism, however apparently aberrant, become intel- 
ligible as new evidences of the unity of organic nature.! 
“Effects of Parasite on ITost.—As the result of the associa- 
tion of two organisms with more or less constancy, various 
mutual modifications of form and function must obviously 
occur. The more important effects of parasite on host 
may be briefly outlined. Semper cites numerous cases 
where the commensal or parasite has a mechanically trans- 


1 See Dohrn, D. Princip, d, Functionswechsel; 


Lankester, On Degeneration, 
London, 1880; Semper, Animal Life, 
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forming effect on the host. Thus a horny coral with 
which an annelid is constantly associated has become 
permanently modified to form an encasing tube. Worms 
inside corals have enlarged the base of the cavity by 
stimulating growth, and may also produce permanent pores. 
Pycnogonids on Campanularia produce galls, which ac- 
quire specific characters, and various species of crab para- 
sitic on corals form galls, two of which coalescing, form a 
sort of “ cave dwelling " with two fissures which are kept 
open by the respiratory currents of the crab, which thus 
both stimulates and checks the growth of the polyps. In 
higher animals, and with more intimate parasitism, the 
mechanical influences of the parasite on the host are more 
serious and more markedly pathological. Thus parasitic 
worms, by their size and number, frequently close up 
passages such as arteries, wiudpipe, &c. causing often 
fatal results. But many parasites are also activ rely de- 
structive to certain tissues of their host—thus, as Semper 
points out, Peltoyaster destroys the female reproductive 
organsof Pagurus, a Trematode those of Limnau stagnalis, 
the larva of a fly (Cuterebra emasculator) the testes of various 
species of Amcrican squirrel. In none of these cases, how- 
ever, is the general vitality of the host affected. The 
results of active motion within the host are productive of 
still more serious mischief; thus the internal migration and 
burrowing of such parasites as Z'richina and Dilharzia ìs 
well known to produce violent inflammation. The per- 
foration of vessels, the consequent extravasation of blood, 
and the destruction of tissue often end fatally for the 
host. Leuckart distinguishes pathological effects as due 
either to growth and increase of parasites, or to their 
wanderings within the host, or thirdly to the very consider- 
able loss of nourishment which a number of parasites of 
appreciable size necessarily entails. Some blood-sucking 
parasites are specially dangerous, and many less ferocious 
forms doubtless poison their host to some extent by their 
waste products. Roux also notes how parasites—an 
Echinococcus, for example—by inducing a flow of nutritive 
material, may develop a net- work of capillaries and produce 
other histological changes ? 

It is probable that many of the most remarkable 
integumentary specializations of the animal kingdom are 
defences against parasites (somewhat as the stings or thorns 
which protect foliage, or the hairs which keep ants from 
flowers); thus the nematocysts of codenterates, the mol- 
luscan shell or the crustacean mail, the vigilant pedicellari:e 
of the echinoderm, or the scales of the fish are alike largely 
specialized as defences against the never-ceasing attacks 
of swarms of larval parasites, eagerly struggling to gain 
entrance or footing any where. 

The history of the medical aspects of parasitism can only 
be very briefly alluded to. From the time of the ancient 
Arabian physicians some diseases, such as itch, have been 
referred to parasites. With the increasing knowledge as 
to the prevalence and importance of parasitism there arose 
a distinet parasitie theory of disease, and in the 17th and 
18th centuries such questions were discussed as “an mors 
naturalis sit substantia verminosa.” In spite of the 
gradual unravelling of the mysteries of origin and life- 
history, physicians long clung conservatively to the old 
hypothesis of spontaneous generation, even Bremser 
regarding the pathological states of the host not as caused 
by the parasites, but as causing and in faet creating them. 
It was not till within the last thirty years that, with the 
rise of experimental helminthology, medical science shook 
itself free from superstition and ignorance, and devoted 
close attention to wtiology and treatment, culminating in 
that systematic warfare against all forms of parasitism 


2 Leuckart, op. cit. ; Semper, Animal Life; Roux, D. Kampf d. Theile im 
Organismus ; Ziegler's Pathology, &c. 
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which now occupies so important a place in medicine and 
the veterinary art (see p. 260 infra and VETERINARY 
SCIENCE). (P. GE.) 


VEGETABLE PARASITISM. 


The name of parasites has been given to those plants 
which are nourished wholly or partially at the expense of 
other living organisms. The degree and nature of the 
benefit thus obtained varies greatly with different plants, 
and the effect produced upon the host ranges from an 
almost imperceptible one to complete destruction. At 
one extreme are certain forms which, while drawing the 
nourishment necessary for life from their hosts, yet do so 
in such fashion that both organisms continue to live in 
intimate association, and, it may be, rendering mutual 
help. From these by a series of gradations we come to 
parasites of such destructive influence as to cause wide- 
spread death to certain animal and vegetable forms of life. 
This physiological group is closely related to another, the 
saprophytes, which obtain their nourishment from the 
dead remains of organisms. True parasites belong ex- 


clusively to the dicotyledonous flowering plants and the | 


fungi. <A few alg: are partial parasites. 
The remarkable appearance presented by most parasitic 


flowering plants undoubtedly attracted notice in remote | 
istics, retaining only its physiological properties. 


times. They are frequently mentioned by early writers, 
but there is no evidence sufficient to enable us to deter- 
mine whether they were regarded as independent plants 
or merely as pathological excrescences—unless in the one 
case of the mistletoe, which was recognized as the former 
by Pliny, who gives an account of its reproduction by 
seed. The effects of the attack of parasitic fungi were 
also observed in very early times, as there is abundant 
evidence to show, but the plants themselves which caused 
the damage were necessarily not detected as such from 
their minute size and obscure nature. We must come to 
the middle of the 18th century for the first attempt to 
establish a botanical group of flowering parasites. Pfeiffer, 
in his treatise on the Fungus melitensis (Cynomorium 
evecineum), divides all flowering parasites into three groups, 
according as they infested the whole plant or attacked but 
one place or were confined to the root; but he includes 
many epiphytes, such as ivy, lichens, &c. After this 
remarkable classification a knowledge of native and exotic 
forms grew up, and nothing noteworthy occurred in the 
history of the subject until the end of last century and 
beginning of the present one, when there was a relapse to 
the old theory that parasites were no more than degener- 
ate outgrowths from their hosts. For example, Meyen 
attempted to account on anatomical grounds for the exist- 
ence of Lathrea squamaria on its host, and more absurdly 
still, Trattinick, in a letter to Schlechtendal, gave a short 
list of plants to which parasites bear a very superficial 
resemblance, and gravely affirmed his belief that the latter 
are but specific degenerations of these. Thus he con- 
tended that Bulanophora is but an Arum, Cytinus a 
Cotyledon, Raflesia a cabbage, &c. De Candolle made 
the first genuine attempt in 1832 to establish a classifica- 
tion of parasites on morphological and physiological 
grounds; Unger followed in 1840 with a purely morpho- 
logical arrangement, and, though he advanced matters 
considerably, his treatise contains much speculation not 
borne out by facts. 
same time is on much the same lines as De Candolle's. 
The knowledge of parasitic fungi has advanced gradually 
with the improvement of the microscope, and the accumu- 
lation of the life-histories of forms has grown up under 
the hands of numerous observers, among the earliest of 
whom Knight performed admirable service. With increas- 
ing knowledge of native and exotic forms, and the advance 


Martius’s classification of about the | 
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made in the fields of vegetable anatomy and physiology, 
the whole group of vegetable parasites has become mere 
strictly defined,—the last noteworthy service being the 
establishment by De Bary (Morph. u. Physiol. der. Pilze, 
Flechten u. Myromyceten) of the physiological group of 
"saprophytes" to receive those plants which differ from 
the parasites in obtaining their nourishment from the dead 
bodies of organisms and from soil rich in humus.! 
PuHANEROGAMIA.—The parasitic flowering plants are ex- 
clusively dicotyledons confined to natural orders falling 
under the two divisions of Gamopetale and Monochlamgydesx. 
Among the Gumopetale there are the (Vonolropee ?) 
Lennoacer, Cuscutex (Convolvwlacex), certain genera of 
Scrophulariacee (such as Rhinanthus, Melampyrum, Eu- 
phrasia, and Pedicularis), and the Orebanchee. | Among 
the Monochlamydex there are the Cylinacea, Cassytha 
(Laurinex), Loranthucea, Santalacer, and Bulanophorucex. 
The vegetative bodies of these exhibit various degrees of 
degradation, and this process may go so far that, excepting 
the parts concerned in reproduction, not only the external 
appearance but the whole structure of the tissues character- 
istic of a vascular plant may be lost to the parasite. The 
roots in particular undergo considerable change of form and 
structure in adaptation to their peculiar function, and the 
typical root of a vascular plant may lose all its character- 
A 
degraded root or part of a root so adapted is termed a 


| haustorium, and the mistletoe, dodder, Thesium, Balano- 


phora, and fagilesia exhibit such in various degrees of 
removal from the true type. ? 

The arrangement of the orders as follows is that adopted 
in systematic botany. Their physiological relations will 
be afterwards indicated. 


The Monotropex, which are allied to the heatlis, possess no 
chlorophyll and only small scale-like leaves. Monotropa, whieh 
may be taken asa type of the group, undoubtedly subsists as a 
saprophyte on organic matter derived from the soil. There has 
been some controversy as to the parasitism of these plants. Perhaps 
the strongest evidence in its favour was offered by Drude, who 
stated that he found a parasitic connexion between Jfonolropa and 
the roots of 2tbies excelsu. Monotropa was then generally regarded 
as both parasite and saprophyte. More reeently, however, 
Kamienski has denied the aecuracy of Drude’s interpretation of 
the ease, and, affirming that Monolropa possesses no haustoria, 
upholds the view that it is no true parasite. Upon the evidence 
it may be taken that no case has yet been satisfactorily made out 
for the parasitism of this group. The suborder consists of ten or 
twelve species included in nine genera occurring in north temperate 
regions. Monotropa Hypopitys, L., is distributed through Europe; 
var. glabra, Roth, mostly among deciduous trees ; and var. hirsuta, 
Roth, commouly among conifers.3 

The Lennoacew are a very small order confined to Mexico and 
California. They are succulent herbs with simple or slightly 
branched stems bearing small scale-like leaves, and resemble in 
general habit the Monolropex, to which they are allied. They 
possess no chlorophyll, aud are probably always parasitic.+ 

The Cuscutacez (Dodders) are a suborder of Convolrulacer, and 
are distinguished by their fibrous, climbing stems bearing very small 
scale-like leaves. They are entirely without chlorophyll, and are 
true parasites. The group consists of annual plants reprodneed 
each year from their seed, which commonly ripens about the same 
time as that of the host plants. The seeds of host and parasite 
are frequently found mixed, and it consequently happens that they 
are sown together. When the seed of the dodder germinates it 


1 Pfeiffer, Fungus melitensis, Linnzus's cimanitat, Acad., Disserl. Ixv., vol. 
iv., 1755; De Candolle, Physiologie végétate, iii, Des parasites phanerogames, 
1832; Unger, “ Beitr, zur Kenntniss der parasilisehen Ptlunzen,” Ann, d. 
Wiener Aus., ii., 184; Martius, “Ueber die Vegetation der unechten und 
echten Parasiten zuniichst in Brasilien," Get. sinz, d. Kyl. bair, Acad, d. Wissensch., 
Xiv: 

2 The following recent works deal more or less completely with parasitie 
Howeiring plants asa group:—Solms Laubach, ** Ucber den Ban und die Eutwick- 
elung der Einäbrungsorgane parasitischer Phanerogamen,” Pringsheiws Jahrb. 
S. wissersch. Bot., vi.; Chatin, Anatomie comparée des vegetanr— Plantes para- 
sites, Paris, 1862; Brandt, Nonnulla de parasit. quibusdam phanerogam, obs. 
Linawa, 1849; Vitra, “ Ueber die Anheftungsweise einiger phanerogamischer 
Parasiten an ihre Nührpflanzen," Bot. Ztg., 1861. 

3 Solms Laubach, loc. cit. ; Drude, Die Biologie von Monotropa llypopitys, 
Gottingen, 1873;, Kamienski, “Die Vegelationsorgane von JMonotropa Hypo- 
pitys," Bot. Ztg., 1881. 

3 Solms Laubach, “ Die Familie der Lennoaceen,” Adhandl. d. Naturf. Gesell. 
zu Hale, xi. 
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pushes up its stem, which meeting with the stem of the host plant 
develops a papilla-like body at the point of contact. From the 
papilla there proceeds the true haustorium, which penctrates the 
tissues of the host as far as the vascular system, where it expands 
slightly and terminates in a broad surface. The haustorium is 
furnished with a central vascular bundle originating in the vaseular 
system of the dodder stem. When this haustorium has been 
developed the root of the dodder dies off aud all connexion with 
the soil eeases, while the stem above the haustorium continues to 
wind round its host, producing fresh haustoria at short intervals, 
and gradually enveloping and destroying the plant. The influences 
exerted are of two kinds :—(1) a truly parasitic influence, since the 
dodder, possessing neither connexion with the soil nor chlorophyll, 
obtains all its nourishment from its host by the action of its 
haustoria ; and (2) a mechanical inilnence, in depriving its host of 
air, light, &c., and preventing the development of branches, leaves, 
Xe, (see fig. 2). The commonest species are Cuscuta Epithymum, 
Murr., distributed throughout Europe, growing on Thymus Ser- 
pyllum, Calluna vulgaris, Genista, &c.; var. trifolii on clover, to 
which crop it is enormously destructive ; C. curopea, L., occurring 
throughout Europe on hops, vines, &c., and C. Epilinum, Weihe, 
commonly found throughout Europe growing on flax.! 

There are at least five genera of Scerophulariacem which are 
partially parasitie, viz, JAinanthus, Melampyrum, Pedicularis, 
Euphrasia, and Strigu. They all contain chlorophyll, and possess 
true roots on which small haustoria are developed. Kuphrasia, 
occurring in both north and south temperate regions, is partially 
parasitic on roots of grasses. Pedicularis is common in alpine and 
aretie regions of the northern hemisphere, Melwmpyrum and 


Vie, 2.—Cuseuta glomerata, Choisy. A, Parasite entwin'ng host; B, section 
through union between parasite and host; c, stem of host; d, stem cf Cuscuta; 
A, haustoria. After Dodel-Port. 


Rhinanthus in the north temperate zone, and Striya is a native of 
Asia, Africa, and Australia. The last possesses perhaps more dis- 
tinctly parasitic habits than the others—though the cultivation 
experiments of Decaisne, Cornu, and others tend to show that 
parasitism is necessary in the cases of Melampyrum, Rhinanthus, 
and Ewphrasia.? 

The Orobanchee (Droomrapes) possess erect, simple or little- 
branched stems bearing numerous scale-like leaves, and are variously 
coloured, but destitute of chlorophyll. They are parasitic on the 
roots of many different herbs and shrubs by means of their haustoria, 
which penetrate to the vaseular system of the host. They attach 
themselves thus immediately after germination. There are about 
one hundred and fifty so-called species of Orobanche, of which the 
following are perhaps best known:—Orobanche rubens, Wallr., 
parasitic on and very destructive to lucerne; O. minor, Sutt., ou red 
clover; 0. major, L., which attains a height of 2 fect on roots of furze 


and other leguminous plants; and O. Rapum, Thuill. Phelipaa 
ramosa, Mey., attacks particularly hemp and tobacco. Lathraa, 


which according to Solms Laubach belongs to Scrophuluriacce, 
is parasitic on the roots of trees such as hazels.? 


! Desmoulins,  Ffudes organiques sur les Cusculees, Toulouse, 1853; Solms 
Laubach, 7oc. cit; Uloth, ** Beitriige zur Physiol. der Cuscuteen," Flora, 1860; 
Kuch, Die Kice und Flachsseide, Untersuch, uber deren Entwickelung, &c., 
Meidelberg, 1-80, where references to further literature are given. 

? Decaisne, Ann. d. Sci, Vat, 1847, ser, iil, vol. viii. p. 2; Cornu, Bull. d. la 
Noe, Bol, de France, 1876, vol. xxiii. p. 195; Henslow, Jot. Zig., 1549, p. 11; Pitra, 
Hot, tq, IKEL pp. G; and 72; Solms Laubach, foc, cit, 

3 Solms Laubach, “ De ‘athrea generis positione. systematiea," in Berlin. 
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The Cylinaccæ are a very remarkable order of truly para-itie 
plants which are wholly destitute of ehlorophylM, and of a very 
degraded structure. — Cyténus possesses a scaly stein bearing sessile 
lowers, while Raflesia and Brugmansia consists one may say of 
a single flower, measuring iu the case of Raflesia as much as 
3 feet across. These flowers appear first in the form of knobs 
emerging from the host plant, and before expanding resemble an 
unopened cabbage. ‘They remain expanded only for a few days, 
when putrefaction begins and a smell as of putrescent flesh is 
enn d serving thus to attract iuseets which probably aid in 
eflecting fertilization, sinee the stamens are in different flowers. 
There are about twenty-four species in the order, and these are 
mostly tropical. Cytinus Hypocistis, L., which is parasitie on 
the roots of Cissus, occurs in southern Europe. Reflesia and 
Brugmansia are limited to the Malay Islands, and Sapria has a 
wider distribution throughout the same region. Lafilesia is 
parasitic on both roots and stems, the latter generally prostrate. 
Pilostyles, a native of America and Africa, aud Apodanthes, confined 
to America, are parasitic on branches. — /7ydnora, found iu tropical 
and south Africa, grows on succulent plants, chiefly EupAorbiacez ; 
and closely allied to it is Prosopanche, an American genus.* 

The genus Cassytha (Lauriuea), of which there are about fifteen 
species occurring in the tropics, but mostly in Australia, strongly 
resembles Cuscuta. The plants are exceedingly alike in appearance 
and iu parasitic habit, for which reason the name of ‘dodder 
laurels” has been given to the Cassytha. They are wholly without 
chlorophyll, and their thin, twining, cylindrical stems, bearing 
sealy leaves, envelop their hosts, to which they are attached by 
means of papilla-like haustoria. The seeds germinate in the soil, 
and the roots subsequently die off as in Cuscuta,’ 

The Loranthacce are parasitic on the stems and branches of trees, 
but, since they bear mostly thick and leathery leaves containing 
chlorophyll, their parasitism cannot be considered so complete as in 
those cases where chlorophyll is absent. The order is for the most 
part a tropical one, but it is represented in Europe by Loranthus 
curopeus, L., and Viscum album, L., the common mistletoe. Lor- 
anthus is a large tropical genus containing upwards of three hun- 
dred species. — 4reeuthobium oceurs in southern Europe. The 
mode of parasitism of Viseun album, L., the mistletoe, may be taken 
as illustrative of the order. Its seeds adhere to the young shoots 
of trees by means of the viscid pulp of the fruit (used in the pre- 
paration of bird-lime). On germination it shoots out rootlets 
which traverse the cortex of the host mostly in the direction of 
the axis, sending down numerous haustoria into the wood, where 
the cells of the parasite become partly lignificd, and thus attain an 
intimate connexion with the wood-cells of the host. A layer of 
meristem is formed in the haustorium where it passes through the 
cambium region of the host stem, thus enabling the parasite to keep 
pace with the growth in thickness, and gradually to become more 
deeply fixed. The function of the growing point, which soon passes 
over into permanent tissue, is thus transferred to this region of the 
haustorium. Ultimately this layer of meristem is also transformed 
into permanent tissue, and the activity of the parasite in this direc- 
tion ceases. The haustoria are commonly situated close together 
in considerable numbers, and an excessive demand upon the host 
is thus brought about, causing local death and a hurtful influence 
throughout the plant, exhibited in its defective development. 
Where a tree has been attacked by mistletoe a corroded and dis- 
torted appearance is presented, owing to the drying up of the 
tissues and the reparative processes that ensue. When the mistle- 
toe has thus exhausted one region of supply it frequently sends out 
adventitious shoots, which, attacking the host in fresh places, give 
rise to new growths of the parasite. The mistletoe grows on a large 
number of different trees, such as the apple, lime, elm, maple, 
willow, thorn, poplar, and even on conifers. Though exceedingly 
plentiful on the apple, it rarely attacks the pear tree, and the 
Lombardy poplar seems to be exempt, while other poplars suifer 
considerably. Very rarely does it attack the oak, and Dr Bull, 
who made exhaustive inquiry (Joura. Dot, vol ii) into the 
matter, suececded in discovering only seven authentic cases in 


Dissertat,, 1865, and foc. cil., also in Abhand!. d. Naturforsch. Ges. zu Halle, 
xii, Koeh, ''Untersuch. iiber d, Entwickelung d Samens d. Orobancben," in 
Jahrb. f. wissensch Bol., xi; Caspary, " Ueber Samen, Keinung, ete., der 
Orobanchen," Fiera, 1854; Lory, "Sur la respiration et la structure des Oro- 
banch.," Ann., d. Sci. Nat., ser. iii, 1817. 

* R. Brown, “An Account of a New Genus of Plants, named Raflesia, Trans. 
Linn. Soc., xiii. (published also in Miscellaneous Works); 1d., “On the Female 
Flower and Fruit of Raflesia Arnoldi, and on Hudnora africana,” Ibid, xix.; 
Solms Laubach, /oc. cù., and ** Ueber das ITaustorium der Loranthaceen und den 
Thallus der Rafflesiaccen und Balanophoieen,” Abhand?. d. Naturforsch. Ges. zu 
Halle, xiii; Id., “Ueber den Bau der Samen in der Fam. der Raffiesiaceen und 
IIydnoreen," Bot. Ztg., 1874; Beccari, “ Os-ervaz. s. alcune Ztafflesiace;," Nuovo 
giorn, bot. Ital. 13515; Teysmann, Nouvelles recherches sur Ja culture de Za fffesia 
Arnoldi." Batavia, 1856 ; De Bary,“ Prosopanche Burmeisteri, cine neue ITydnoree 
aus Sud- America," AoAand/. d. Naturf. Ges, zu Halle, x.; Schimper, * Die Vegeta- 
tionsorgane von Prosopanche Burmeistert.’ Ibid., xy.: Baillon, “Sur le developpe- 
ment du Culinus," Hull. de la Soc. Linn, de Paris, 13:4; Archangeli, “ Etude sur 
le Cutinus Hypocistis," Alli del Congresso internaz. botan., Florence, 1571. 

5 Poulsen, " Ueber d. morphol. Werth d. Haustoriums v. Cassy(ha," Flora, 
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Loranthus curopxus, L., occurs ou the oak in southern 
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England. 
Europe.! 

The Suntalucez are mostly if not all partially parasitic shrubs or 
herbs—their foliage containing chlorophyll. M S. album 
yields sandal wood), distributed thronghout the East Indies, Malay 

Islands, and Australia, and Thesium, a native of Europe, are parasites 
on the roots of plauts, especially monocotyledons, Their haustoria 
are more or less globular iu shape, and emit from the surface 
in contact with the host a proeess which penetrates the tissues. 
Osyris also attacks the roots of trees. Henslowia and Myzodcend ron 
are partially parasitic on the branches of trees. The latter, a native 
of south temperate climates, attaches itself to its host by means of 
the feathered processes ou its seeds. These retain them in contact 
with the branches on which they fall until germination (thus per- 
forming the same function as the viseid pulp of the mistletoe), 
when the haustoria penetrate the bark and become, as it were, 
grafted into the living tissues.? 

The Balanophoracex are tlowering plauts of degraded structure, 
destitute of chlorophyll, and generally coloured ied, yellow, or 
brown. In appearance they somewhat resemble Cylinacex, though 
there is no real aflinity in the case. The stems are succulent, sonic- 
what knob-shaped or cylindrical, varying in height from a few 
inches to a foot, in which latter case they are sometimes branche, 
and bear imbricated scales in place of teaves. They are true parasites 
on the roots of woody Dicotyledons, rarely ou Monocotyledons. 
The haustoria vegetate in the tissues, frequently setting up exten- 
sive hypertrophy. They occur chielly iu mountainous tropical 
regions—some in Australia and the Cape. The order contains 
thirty- five species in fourteen genera, of which Balanophora, Cyno- 
morium, and Langsdorfia are the best known, | Cynomorium 
coecineum —the Fungus melitensis of old writers —is fouud in Malta, 
the Levant, North Africa, and the Canary Islands. 


ALG.E.—Several microscopic ale» may very well be 
partial parasites, though it is probable that in most cases 
they are little more than epiphytes in their relation to thie 
plants in which they occur. They all possess chlorophyll 
and are able to assimilate; but from their situation in 
the tissues of other plants a degree of parasitism may be 
inferred <A species of Vostoc occurs in the intercellular 
spaces of the roots, leaves, and thalli of other plants; and 
Chlorochytrium is found in the tissues of Lemna, Cerato- 
phyllum, and in another alga Schizonema. More distinctly 
parasitic is the case of Ph yllosiphon Arisari, Kühn, 
Which inhabits the parenchymatous tissue of Arum Ari- 
sain. 

LicuENES.— M ycoidea, parasitica, Cunn., was described 
and figured by Cunningham as a parasitic green alga. 
It, or a closely allied form, has been recently examined by 
Ward, who says, ** It seems clear that the injury is not due 
to a direct parasitic action of the thallus; even in the 
extreme case of Citrus I do not imagine the active 
development to depend so much on absorption of food 
Irom the living leaf as on the sheltered situation enjoyed 
by the ensconced thallus,” 5 

FoNcr.—The absence of chlorophyll from all fungi, and 
the necessity thus thrown upon them of taking up the 
carbon compounds assimilated by other organisms, deter- 
mines their mode of life, which is therefore either parasitic 
or saprophytic. The parasitic organ of the fungal thallus 


1 Solms Laubach Joc. cit, ; Id., * Ueber das HTau-101im der Loranthaceen, ME SCs, 
in Abhand!, d, Naturforsch. Ges. 2u Hatle, xiii ; Karsten, * "Beitrag zur Enl- 
wickelungsgesehichte der Loranthaceen,” in Bot, Zły, 1852; De Candolle, 
Memoire sur la famille des Loranthacées. T'aris, 1830; Gümbel, "Zur Entwickel- 
ungsgeschichte von Viscum album," Flora, 1856. 

2 Solms Laubach, (oc. cit; Mitteu, ** Qu the Economy of ihe Reols of Thesium 
linophytium, ln Hook. Loud. Journ, Bol., vol. vies Scott, “ Untersuch: über d. 
Parasitismus von Santalum album" (for which see Solms Laubach, Bot. Zlg.; 
1875 ; Schultz, * Beobachtung über Ayuya genevensis, Thestum intermedium, und 
d. Verhültniss der S: ‘hmaretzer zur Nühipflanze," in Fora, 1851, 

3 Solins Laubach, loc. cit ; Id., ** Ueber das Haustoiii im der Lol autliaceen und 
den Thallus der Rafflesiaceen und E alanophoreen ' in zlbhand?, d, Nalurforsch. 
Ges, 2u Halte, gna dis D n On the Structure and Affinities of Bulano- 
phoreu," &c., in Trans. Lina, Son, xxii.5 T pert, * Ueber den Bau der Balano- 
phoren," in let, Arad. Coes, Leap. Carol, Cur., vol. xviii 1542, suppl. Cari.el, 
"Osservazioni sul Cunomorinm,” in Nudes morn bot. irat, vill. 5 ; Weddell, 
“ Memoire sur le Cyname rium corcineum, ‘in Areh, du Mus, 

4 Colin, ** Ueber pari tsitische Algen," in Beitr dye zur Biure der Pflanzen, i. 
Perceval Wright, * On a New Speci ies of Par asitie Green Alga belonging to the 
genus Chlorochytriui of Colin," in Traps, Roy, Irish Acad, vol, xxvl; Au 

Mittheilungen über eine nene parasitische Alge (Phyllosiphon Arisari)," 
Sitzungsber. d. Naturf. Geselisch Halle, 18:3. 

5 Cunningh: am, ** On Mucoidea parasitica,’ 
Ward, "structure, Development, 
Lichen,” duid., vol. ii. 
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is the mycelium, upon which haustoria are sometimes 
developed in the form of lateral protuberances of various 
shapes and sizes. In the same species of parasitic fungus 
receptacles frequently occur of different kinds, succeeding 
each other more or less regularly in cycles, and sometimes 
in their course preying upon hosts of remote aflinities 
among themselves, This course of life is of practical 
importance when effort is made to limit the ravages of 
such a parasite (see MitpEw, vol. xvi. p. 293). Many 
indiscriminately attack plants nearly allied to each other; 
numerous species are peculiar to one host; while others 
are confined to a single region such as the ovary, the 
stem, or the leaf of one or more species of the higher 
plants. The spores, invariably of microscopical dimen- 
sions, represent the infectious agent, as the seeds of 
flowering parasites commonly do. They are conveyed by 
the atmosphere, by contact of one plant with another, by 
insects and other animals, &c, and germinate by the 
emission of a germ-tube, the prodnetion of zoospores 
sometimes intervening. Access to the host is obtained by 
the penetration of the epidermal tissue or by way of the 
open stomata. The main body of the fungus is either 
endophytie or epiphytic—the spore-producing portion in 
nearly all cases opening externally. "The amount of 
damage effected by the attack varies from slight local 
injury to the destruction of the host; in some cases cell- 
contents only are destroyed, while in others whole tissues 
perish. The effect produced is often in the direction of 
abnormal stimulus, and the hypertrophy of whole regions 
or the production of galls ensues. The parasite commonly 
prepares the way for the saprophyte, which steps in to 
break up the dead and decaying remains. In certain rare 
instances the union of parasitic and saprophytic modes of 
life in the same species has been observed (see below). 
The fungi which are concerned in the constitution of 
lichens maintain with the algal components throughout 
life relations of consortism which will be dealt with below, 
under “Symbiosis.” 9 

For the life-histories of the following groups the 
student is referred to the article Funcus (vol, IX Tk O20) 
and to the literature therein cited. 
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Saprolegnice.—The fungi of this suborder are many of them 
saprophytes, as their name implies, but some are of distinctly para- 
sitic habits. Certain species of Pythium are parasitic on fresh- 
water alge, on the prothallia of vascular eryptogams, and in the 
tissues of the higher plants, Several species of Saprolegnía ave 
parasitie on similar hosts, but one in particular, S. ferar, Gruith, is 
well known for the part it plays in the disease of fishes in fresh 
water—commonly called the salmon disease. That this fungus 
possesses both parasitic and saprophytic modes of life is established, 
and the fact is one of remarkable importance, since it stands almost 
hy itself in this respect among the higher fungi.” 

The Peronosporec ave all parasites. on vascular plants of many 
dillerent orders. The mycelium inhabits the tissues of the host, 
aud, in many of the species, while passing through the intercellu- 
lar passages, sends globular or irregularly branching filamentous 
haustoria (see fig. 3) into the adjoining cells. Ou the other hand the 
mycclial filaments of certain species, such as Phytophthora infestans, 
De Bary, the potato disease, possess no true haustoria, but they pene- 
trate the cells, breaking down the cell-walls in their course. fn 
the regions where the oospores of Zeronosporezg are formed hyper- 
trophy of the tissues of the host sometimes oceurs, and, the normal 
funetions being cheeked, the parts in question die off. The 
Peronosporeo are enormously destructive to the higher plants, and 
may be reckoned among the most dangerous enemies of agricultnre 
and horticulture. Besides the potato disease, Cystopus candidus 


6 The following works have special reference to fungal parasiles :—Frank, Die 
Krankheiten der Pflanzen, 1850; Sorauer, Handbuch der Pflanzenkraukheilen, 
1874: O. Comes, Le Crittegame parassite delle piante agrarte, Naples, 1582, Of 
historical interest are Unger, Die Erantheme der Pflanzen (1883), and Betlrage 
aur vergieichendeu Pathologie (110); Meyen, Pylanzen- Pathologie, 1841. 

7 Pringsheim, * Die Saprolegnieen,” in his Ju/irb. f, wissensch, Bot., i., ii., and 
Xx.; De Bay, “Einige neue Saprok gnieen,” 7224., ii; Lindstedt, Synopsis der 
Saprolegnieen, Berlin, 18/2; Cornu, ** Monographie des Saprolegniées," in Ann. 
Nat, Ser, v., vol, xvi.; Hesse, Pythium de Daryanum, &c., Halle, 1874; 
Sadebeck, “ Untersuch. iiber Puthium FEquiseli," in Cohn's £e itr. zur Biol. d. 
Pflanzen, i.: T. H. Huxley and G. Murray, Qn Salmon Disease," fn Inspector 
of Fisheries Reports for 1581, 1882, 1883; Marshall Ward. '* Observalions on the 
Genus Pythium,’ i Quart, Journ. Microscop. Sei, vol, xxiii, Lew ser. 
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and Peronospora parasitica, both occurring plentifully on Crueifera, 
may be mentioned as typical of the group.? 

The Chytridiez are a small suborder of parasitic fungi inhabiting 
rarely the epidermal tissue of higher plants, but commonly attacking 
fresh-water alge and sometimes Zufusoriu. Many of these exceed- 
ingly simple plants consist merely of a sporangia] cell maintained 
in position and nourishment by a haustorium which penetrates the 
host cell. The affinities of the group are somewhat uncertain, but 
probably they are correctly placed among Zygoiycetes.? 

The Uredinez are endophytic parasites on vascular plants pro- 
ducing the disease popularly called rust. These fungi occur on 
very various plants, and in their life-history go through a cycle of 
generations on at least in many cases two different hosts. Corn- 
mildew is the best known of them, aud may be taken as typical of 
the rest (see MiLpew, vol. xvi. p. 293 ; and for figures, sec FUNGUS, 
vol.” ix.) This suborder, like the Peronosporex, is execedingly 
destructive to cultivated and other plants. The Mestelia of the 
pear tree (which alternates with the Z'odísoma of junipers) and the 
Paceinia of Malvacex may be mentioned as familiar examples of 
the group. The cotlee-leat disease, Z/cinilei« vastatrix, is considered 
by Ward to be allied to this group.” 

The Ustilagince are all parasites of a very destructive nature on 
the stems, leaves, ovaries, &c., of the higher plants. The mycelial 
filaments inhabit the tissues of the host, where hypertrophy is 
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Fic. 3.— Peronospora parasitica, De By. 

B. Mycelium with haustoria (A). 
frequently set up, and the enlarged space thus obtained is used by 
the fungus to contain the masses of spores formed by the breaking 
up ofthe hypha. Their whole life-history is carried out iu the same 


A. Conidiophore with conidia, 


host. Though attacking grain crops particularly, many species 
infest other plants. Ustilago Carbo, Tul., is perhaps the commonest, 
and is exceedingly destructive to a considerable number of grasses, + 

The Entomophthorex are a very small group attacking insects. 
The mycelium ramifies densely iu the body of the insect and breaks 
out through the skin where spores are produced singly on basidia. 
Within the body resting spores are formed by means of which 
the fungus hibernates. Fmpusa Muscæ is very common on the 
ordinary house fly.® 


1 De Bary, “Recherehes sur le développement de quelques champignons 
parasites,” slaw. d, Sed. Nat, sor. iv., vol. xxi; kd., **Zur Kenntniss der Perono- 
sporeeu," in Beitr. zur Morph, u. Physiol. d. Pilze, Mft. 2. See also POTATO. 

2 Braun, ** Ueber Chutridium,” &c.,in Abd, d. Berl. Akad., 1856; Nowakowski, 
“ Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Chytiidiaceen," in Cohn's Beitr, zur Diol. d. Dylanzen, 
ii, ; De Bary and Woronin, ** Beitrag zur Kenntniss d. Chytridicen," in Ber. d. 
Naturforsch. Gesell, zu Freiburg, 13633 Woronin, in Dot. Zfg., 1860. 

3 pe Bary, Untersuch. über die Brandpilze (Berlin, 1853), and ** Neue Untersuch. 
über Uredineen” in JMonatsber, d. Berl, Akad, (1865); Tulasne, *5 Mém. sur les 
Uredinées," &e., in.Inn. Sci, Nat, ser ii, vol. vii. (Uredin.. p. 42), and Zbid., ser. 
iv. vol. ii; Sehróter, ** Entwickelunesgeschichte einiger hostpilze," in Cohn's 
Beitr. zur Biol. d. Pflanzen, i; Ward, “ Researches on the Life-History cf 
Hemileia vastatriz," in Linn. Soc. Journ. Bol., vul. xix. 

+ Tulasne, loe. cit.; Fiseher v, Waldheim. ‘Beitriige zur Biologie, . der 
Usti'agincen," in Prinysh. Jahrb. f. wissensch. Bot., vii. ; aud Aperçu Systematique 
des Ustilayinees, leurs plantes nourricieres, &c., Paris, I877; De Bary, UCatersuch. 
uber die Brandpitfze, Berlin, 13525 Kiüilin, ** Ueber die Art des Eindringens der 
Keimfiülen," &c., in Sitzungsber, d, Naturforsch. Gesellsch, Halle, 1874, and Bot, 
Zig., 18115; Bref d, Bot, Untersuch. über Hefenpilze, v. 1583, 

5 Cohn, * Empusa Musee und die Krankheit der Siubentliege,” in Vora Aeta, 
xxv.; Brefeld, **Unteisuch über die Entwickelung der Æ. Muscie und E. radi- 
cans," im Abh, d. Naturforsch. Gesellsch, Halle, 1811; and * Ueber Entomoph- 
thoreen," &e., in Sitzungsber. d. Geselisch. Naturforsch. Freunde, Berlin, 1877. 
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The Hymenomycetes is the only suborder of BPasidiomyeetes 
certainly known to inelude parasitic members, and these relatively 
few in number. Agaricus melleus, Vahl, by means of its subter- 
ranean nyeelium (ZAiomorpha subterranea of older authors), is 
exceedingly destructive to the roots of many trees and woody plants. 
Other 2f garicint, such as Nyctalis parasitica, attack members of the 
same group as themselves, but by far the greater number are 
Trametes radictperda, R. Hart., and T. pini, Fr., 
Polyporus fulvus, Scop., P. veporarius, Fr., P. mollis, Fr., and 
P. borealis, Fr., al attack Conifera especially, while P. sulphureus, 
Fr., P. tgniurius, Fr., aud P. dryadeus, Fr., are parasitic on oaks, 
poplars, beeches, willows, and other dicotyledonous trees. Zhele- 
phora, Stereum, and Hydnum also include species parasitic on 
trees, 5 

The Discomycetes, like the last group, are mostly saprophytes, but 
a few distinctly parasitic members are to be found in it. Ascomyees, 
Gymnoaseus, and Exouscus (E. Pruni, Fiickel, and E. deformans, 
Fiickel) are parasitic, the last. named upon plum, peach, and cherry 
trees. Several species of Peziza, as P. ealycina, Schum., on the 
lareh, and a number of those belonging to the section of Pseudo- 
peziza attack the higher plants. It is highly probable that many 
Sclerctia, numbers of them parasitic, the positions of which are not 
definitely known, will be found to belong to such discomyoectous 
forms as Peziza. Peziza selerotioides, Lib., is said to remain living 
as a saprophyte after the death of its host. éhylisma is a very 
common «disease of leaves, such as those of Aeer, in which it pro- 
duees large darkly discoloured patches.” 

Pyrenomycetes.—Of this group the Erysiphew are perhaps the 
most destructive as para- 
sites. They exhibit in 
their life-history a cycle 
of generations each of con- 
siderable parasitieaetivity. 
The main body of the 
fungus is commonly epi- 
phytie, the mycelium 
sending down haustoria 
through the epidermis of 
the host (see fig. 4). Of 
the peritheeial form of 
fructilication good ex- 
amples are Sphwxrotheea 
Castagnet, Lev., the hop 
mildew (see MILDEW, vol. 
xvi. p. 294), Phyllactinia, 
Uneinula, Caloeladia, and 


Erysiphe (E. graminis, 
Leov., & Linki, Lev., 


E. Martii, Lev., and £F. 
lamprocarpa, Link.). The 
oidium forms are also con- 
spicuous as parasites, a 


familiar example being 
found in X. T'uckeri, Berk., h B 
the vine-mildew (sce MIL- Fra, 4.—Erysiphe Tuckeri, Berk. A and B, my- 


DEW, 4s above) Clari-  celium (n), wiih haustoria (b). After De 
ceps purpurea, Tul, the Bary. 

ergot of grasses (see ERGor, vol. viii. p. 251), is the best known and 
most important of all pyrenomycetous parasites. The group 
ineludes a multitude of minor parasites,—some of them, however, 
doubtfully so—belonging to such genera as Stiginatea, Spheretla, 
Fusisporium, Ramuluria, Fumago, Polystiqma, Pleospora, Nectria, 
ke. Nectria ditissima, Tul., is reputed to be the cause of canker in 
certain trees. Cordyeeps is well known as a disease of inscots.? 


NATURE OF VEGETABLE ParasiTisM.—It has been 
seen that the dependence of parasites upon their hosts 
for the means of subsistence varies considerably in 
degree, but it is equally manifest that underlying this 
condition of existence there are certain facts which char- 
acterize every ease. The most important of these is the 
absence or the inadequate supply of chlorophyll and the 


6 R, Hartig, Wiehtige Krankheiten der Waldbüume, Berlin, 1874; Brefeld, 
Botanische Untersuch, über d. Schimmelptize, iii. ; and compare also De Bary in 
Morph, u. Physiol. der Pilze, p. 22. 

7 Willkomm, Die mikroscopischen Finde des Waldes, ii.; Rihm, Die Enticickel- 
ungsgeschichte eincs die Kleearten zerstérenden Pilzes, Göttingen, 1572; Prantl, 
“ Ffusterium Pinastri, Sehrad., als Ursache der Schiittekranklicit der Kiefer,” in 
Flora, 18577; Martig, loc. cit. ; Tichomiroff, ** Peziza Kaufmanniana, eine neue 
ans Sclerotium stammende und anf anf selimarotzende Becherpilz-Speeies," in 
Bull. Soc. Nat, Moscow, 1863; Drefeld, Bot. Untersuch. über. Schimmelpilze, 
Leipzie, iv. Heft, 1551. 

$ Tulasne, Selecta fungorum Carpologi*, Paris, 1861-65, and ** Mémoire sur 
l'rgot des Glumaeées," in Ana. Sci Yat., ser, iii., vol. xx. 5 Kühn, ** Untersuclt, 
über d. Entwick., €c., des Mutterkornes,” in Mitth. Physiol. Lab. Univers. Hae, 
1 Mft, 1563; V. Mom, © Ueber die Fleckenkrankheit der Maulbeeibiitter und 
die Septoria Mori, Lev.," in Bot. Zty., 1351; and ** Ueber die Traubenkrankheit,” 
in But. Zig., 1851; De Bary, “ Zur Kenntniss inseclentódtender Pilze," in Bot. 
Ztg. 1867. 
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consequent loss or deficiency of the power of assimilation. 
For a comparison of this abnormal condition with the 
normal state a subject is found ready to hand in the 
nourishment of one organ by another, as exemplified in 
the growth of young secdlings, which in the case of seeds 
containing endosperm (cocoa-nut, date-palm, and many 
other monocotyledons) absorb by means of a definite organ 
the nourishment necessary for their development. Young 
plants nourished from the reserve-materials stored in bulbs 
and the Jike, and the young shoots of a tree from winter 
buds, afford a comparison which is even closer in an 
anatomical respect, since in this case there is present, as in 
the intimate association of parasitic haustoria with the host, 
a continuity of tissnes which is not so strongly marked in 
the union of the absorbing organ of a seedling with the 
endosperm. Looking at the subject wholly from the point 
of view of the process of nutrition, there scems to be little 
essential difference between parasite and saprophyte, since 
we have not only experimental instances of the nutrition 
of parasites on artificially prepared solutions, but the 
natural union of both habits in the same individual 
(salmon-disease, &e.; see also the experiments of Grawitz 
on the growth of saprophytic fungi in the blood of 
animals). These are exceptional instances, however, and 
it is manifest that other properties must be brought into 
play, since most parasites affect peculiar hosts, and many 
of them certain regions only of the plant. It is equally 
true that many saprophytes are able to grow only in 
peculiar substrata. 

That parasitism is often but partial is apparent from 
such instances as the mistletoe, Rhinanthus, Thesium, &c., 
which probably obtain from their hosts in the main only 
water and mineral substances in solution, to be prepared 
for plant food in their green leaves. It is most likely, 
however, that a small quantity of certain organie com- 
pounds is a necessary accompaniment in all such instances. 
Here again there exist the means for comparison with 
green saprophytes. The taking up of ash constituents 
from the soil may occur in such parasites as Orobanche, 
whieh possesses rootlets, though undoubtedly the whole 
of the necessary carbon compounds are obtained from the 
host. 


This mode of life not only acts upon the host, but reacts | 


upon the parasite itself, as is manifested by the aberrant 
and degraded structure of the parts (directly and indirectly) 
concerned in nutrition, and even of the reproductive 


system. This is strongly marked in the case of the 
embryo. It is apparent that large transpiratory surfaces 


are unnecessary, and would even be of detriment to a 
parasite ; and with this the formation of wood so intim- 
ately connected with the process of transpiration keeps 
pace in degradation. In the mistletoe, for example, the 
bulk of wood is in relation to the small transpiratory 
surface, and in the cases of parasites without chlorophyll 
it dwindles to insignificance. No other abnormal mode of 
life so influenees the structure of a plant as a parasitie or 
a saprophytic one, though we see an approach to it in the 
adaptations existing in insectivorous plants. 

The effect upon the host ranges from local injury to 
destruction on the one hand, and, on the other, in the case 
of stimulus, from the local production of galls to the com- 
plete hypertrophy and transformation of at least large 
regions of a plant. The exciting of definite reparative 
processes is an indirect effect. It must be noticed also 
that many parasites, especially fungi, cause in the host 
enormous destruction of food material far exceeding that 
necessary to their maintenance. In this way the parasite 
frequently commits suicide as it were, and the act is in 
striking contrast to the relations of symbiosis as exemplified 
in the lichen thallus, 
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The change of or alternation between two different 
hosts is adapted to suit the requirements of the parasite. 
This is notably so in the case of the corn-mildew, which 
passes an intermediate stage on the barberry until a period 
when the wheat plant has sufficiently developed to become 
a suitable host. 

Most fungi are endophytic, and certain phanerogamic 
parasites, such as /tjlesia, develop within the cortex of 
the host, while on the other hand the fungal part of a 
lichen encloses the algal. 

The existence and complete dependence upon its host 
of a parasite culminating in the production of seed after 
its kind is one of the most impressive relationships physio- 
logy presents.! 

SYMBIOsIs.— This, the eonsortism of organisms in such 
fashion that mutual services are rendered sufficient to 
make the alliance profitable and suecessful to the whole 
community of organisms, is a. mode of life closely related 
to parasitism, in which, however, as has been seen, the profit 
is one-sided and the alliance ends with the exhaustion of 
the host or the detachment of the parasite. The term 
was first employed by De Bary (Die Erscheinung der 
Symbiose, 1879), but the relations expressed by it were first 
brought into general notice by the epoch-marking discovery 
of the dual nature of the lichen thallus by Schwendener 
in 1868, and established after prolonged and searching 
controversy, more especially by the classical histological 
rescarches of Dornet, and the actual artificial lichen 
synthesis (by sowing fungus on alga) by Stahl. Some 
theory of reciprocal accommodation was necessary to 
aceount for the duration of such relations between a fungal 
organism and an algal; and, though it is not yet preeisely 
known in what way these relations are maintained, speeu- 
lation has been active enough. It may safely be inferred 
that the fungal portion of the thallus is nourished by the 
exosmose of stareh and the like in mueh the same fashion 
as the colourless cells of a plant are fed by those bearing 
chlorophyll; and there can be little doubt that the algal 
cells benefit in return by the endosmose of the waste pro- 
ducts of the fungal protoplasm. In the reproductive pro- 
cess an adaptation exists in certain. lichens for the supply 
of gonidia to the new lichen. Hymenial-gonidia (the 
offspring of the thalns-gonidia) are present in the 
apothecia, from which they are cast out along with the 
spores, and falling with them are subsequently enclosed 
by the germ tubes (see Funcus, vol ix. p. 835) dt 
may be noted here that, though the fungal portions of the 
thallus retain the marks of near relationship to ascomy- 
eetous fungi, they are yet considerably modified by this 
inode of life, and unfitted most probably in nearly every 
case for the distinctly parasitic or saprophytie life normal 
tofungi The algal portion, on the other hand, is capable 
of independent existence after liberation from the fungal 
thallus. The complete symbiotic community represents 
an autonomous whole, living frequently in situations 
where neither alga nor fungus is known to support 
existence separately.? 

The presence of chlorophyll in animals (//ydra and 
Vorter) was discovered by Max Schultze in 1851, and con- 
firmed more recently (//ydr« and Spongilla) by the 
spectroscopic evidence furnished by Lankester and by 
Sorby. "That a chlorophyll-bearing animal is able to 
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vegetate by means of its own intrinsic chlorophyll was 
finally established in 1878 by the experiments of Geddes 
on Convolula Schultzii, Schm. He found that the analysis 
of the gas given off by these green animals, under the 
influence of direct sunlight, ** yielded from 45 to 55 per 
cent. of oxygen." The discovery of these vegetating 
animals directed fresh attention to chlorophyll-bearing 
animals, with much result. The nature and functions of the 
yellow cells of radiolarians had long been an unsolved 
enigma. Haeckel had detected in them in 1870 the pre- 
sence of starch, and regarded them as stores of reserve 
material. Cienkowski, in the following year, contended 
for their algal nature without finally deciding the question, 
and without perceiving the significance such organisms 
would have in the economy of the radiolarian. Much 


suggestive observation followed by the Hertwigs, Drandt, | 


Entz, Korotneff, Lankester, Moseley, and others on similar 
bodies in various organisms; but the subject remained in 
uncertainty till its reinvestigation by Brandt, and sim- 
ultancously and much more conclusively by Geddes, finally 
supplied the solution of the difficulties. After confirming 
Haeckel’s discovery of the presence of starch, and the 
observations of Cienkowski, Brandt, and others on the 
survival of the yellow cells after the death of the 
radiolarian, and extending his observation to various other 
organisms, Geddes demonstrated the truly algal nature 
of these cells from their cellulose walls, the identity of 
their yellow colouring-matter with that of diatoms, and 
the evolution of oxygen (in some instances, such as Anthea 
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Cereas, very copiously) under the influence of sunlight. | 


It was pointed ont that the animal protoplasm investing these 
starch-producing cells (and containing amylolytic ferment) 
must obtain by osmosis its share of the dissolved starch, 
and that benefit must accrue to the animal from thedigestion 
of the dead bodies of the alu. The evolution of oxygen 
during sunshine into the surrounding animal protoplasm 
is a respiratory function fittingly compared to that per- 
formed by certain stationary deposits of hæmoglobin. On 
the other hand the carbonic acid and nitrogenous waste 
produced by the animal cell is the nutritive return made 
to the alga, which in removing theni performs an intracel: 
lular renal function. The young gonophores of Felell«, 
after budding off from the parent, start in life with a pro- 
vision of alg, and in this respect bear interesting resem- 
blanee to the function performed by the hymenial-gonidia 
of lichens described above. The physiological relations 
are summed up as follows :—“ Thus, then, for a vegetable 
cell no more ideal existence can be imagined than that 
within the body of an animal cell of sufficient active 
vitality to manure it with abundance of carbonic anhydride 
and nitrogenous waste, yet of sufficient transparency to 
allow the free entrance of the necessary light. And, con- 
versely, for an animal cell there can be no more ideal 
existence than to contain a sufficient number of vegetable 
cells, constantly removing its waste products, supplying it 
with oxygen and starch, and being digestible after death.” 
The completeness of the case thus established for a 
symbiotic mode of life marks one of the most interesting 
and impressive chapters in the history of the biological 
relations between animals and plants. 

A re-diseussion of the subject, largely historical and 
controversial, but with excellent bibliography, has been 
lately furnished by Brandt, and more recently a further 
contribution has been made by Oscar Hertwig, who repeats 
the views of preceding investigators and goes on to 
speculate as to the nature of symbiosis and its general 
relations with other modes of life.! (c. MU.) 


1 Schultze, Beitr. zur Naturges. d. Turbellarieu, 1851, Lankester, ** Abstract of 
a Report on the Spectroscopie Examination cf. certain Animal Substances," Jour, 
of Anat., iv. 1870; Id., “On Z/al?physema," Quart, Jour. Microscop. Sct.. 1879, 
and “On the Chlorophyll Corpuscles and Amyloid Deposits of Spongilla aud 
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Only a limited number of the parasitic diseases of man 
are included in the present article. Under Tapeworm 
will be found all that medieally relates to that important 
parasitic group, and under Scuizomycrtes will be dis- 
cussed the significance of the parasitic micro-organisms 
(Bacterium, Bacillus, Spirillum, Vibrio, &c.) in morbid pro- 
cesses, and particularly in the infective diseases. There 
fall to be considered here (1) the skin-diseases due to 
filamentous fungi, (2) a peculiar disease called “actino- 
mycosis,” primarily affecting cattle, (3) the itch, and (4) 
certain diseases caused by various species of nematodes, 
and one disease caused by a trematode. 


l. Skin Diseuses due to Parasitic Fungi. 


Favus (^ honeycomb”) is a common disease of the sealp (more 
iarely of the hairless parts of the skin) in children, primarily of sero- 
fulous or ill-cared-for children, but apt to spread to others, especially 
in schools. The uncomplicated appearance is that of a number of 
yellowish circular cup-shaped crusts, grouped in patches like a piece 
of honeycomb, each about the size of a split pea, with a hair pro- 
jecting m the centre. This was the first disease in which a fungus 
was diseovered—by Schoulein in 1839 ; the discovery was published 
in a brief note of twenty lines in Müllers Arehiv for that year 
(p. 82), the fungus having been subsequently named by Remak 
Achorion Schénleinii after its discoverer. The achorion consists of 
slender mycelial threads matted together, bearing oval nucleated 
gonidia either free or jointed, The spores would appear to enter 
through the unbroken cutaucons surface, and to germinate mostly in 
and around the hair-follicle and sometimes in the shaft of the hair. 
Favus is commonest amoug the poorer Jews of Russia, Poland, 
Hungary, Galieia, and the East, aud among the same class of 
Mohammedans in Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, Egypt, 
Algiers, &e. It is not rare in the southern departments of France, 
in some parts of Italy, and in Scotland. 

The treatment of favus is difficult and disappointing. The first 
requisite is good feeding; meanwhile the crusts are to be removed by 
poulticing, the hair being eut short. The next thing is to destroy 
the fungus, to which end a lotion of sulphurous acid (one part to 
three or four of water) may be applied repeatedly by means of lint, 
and the sealp kept covered by an oil-silk cap. To prevent the 
return of the fungus, various agents may be rubbed in, such as cod- 
liver oil, oil of cade, or au ointment of iodine or of pitch, the oil-silk 
cap being worn continuously. Tt has often been found of advantage 
to pull out all the broken stumps of hairs with a tweezers (sce 
Bennetts Prin. and Pract. of Med., 5th ed., Edin., 1868, p. 847). 

JAüngworm, or Tinea Tonsuraus, a much more common disease 
of the scalp (espeeially within the tropics), consists of bald patches, 
usually round, aud varying in diameter from half an iuch up to 
several inches, the surface showing the broken stumps of hairs and 
a fine whitish powdering of desquamated epidermie scales. In 
serofulous subjects matter is sometimes produced, which forms 
crusts or glues the hairs together or otherwise obscures the 
characteristic appearanee. The disease is due to a fungus, 7'ri- 
chophytou tonsurans, which exists mostly in the form of innu- 
merable spores (with hardly any mycelium), and is most abund- 
ant within the substance of the hairs, especially at their roots. If 
a picce of the hair near the root be soaked for a time in dilute liquor 


| potassre and pressed flat under a cover-glass, the microscope vill 


show it to be occupied by long rows of ininute oval spores, very 
uniform in size, and each bearing a nucleus. The treatment of ring- 
worm is very mueh the same as the treatment of favus. 

The same fungus sometimes attacks the hairs of the beard, pro- 
ducing a disease called “sycosis.” Sometimes it invades the hairless 
regions of skin, forming “tinea circinata ;” circular patches of skin 
disease, if they be sharply defined by a margin of papules or vesicles, 
may be suspected of depending on the tinea-fungus. Interesting 
vatieties of tinea are found in some of the Pacific and East Indian 
islands, 

A less serious condition of the skin due to a fungus is Petyrias’s 
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versicolor, consisting of patches of brownish discolorations of various 
sizes and shapes, mostly on the front of the body, and often attended 
with itching, especially after heating exerzise. The pigmentation 
seems to radiate from the orifices of hair-follicles. The epidermis 
is in a scaly eondition over the patch, and among the debris of the 
epiderinie cell there may be seen minute oval spores, which are sup- 
posed to belong to a fungus, the Wierosporon Furfur. The disease 
is mostly one of adult age, found all over the world, and not associ- 
ated in any special way with poor general health. The treatment 
consists of rubbing in an ointment of sulphuret of potassium, or one 
of the mercurial ointments, or using sulphur-soap habitually. 

The remarkable brown, black, and blue spots of discoloration of 
the whole body met with endemically in Mexico, Panama, New 
Granada, and Venezuela, and known under the name of “ pinto ” or 
* mal de los pintos,” have been claimed by Gastambide (Presse Med. 
Belge, 1881, Nos. 33-11) as due to the presence of a fungus, whose 
spores and even mycelial filaments may be detected among the 
deeper rows of cells of the rete mucosum. The disease, which is some- 
what serious from its large superficial area, would appear to be one 
of the many forms of morbus miseriæ ; but it is contagious, and is 
sometimes seen in the well-to-do. In some villages of the western 
distriets of Tabasco (Mexico), it has been estimated that 9 per cent. 
of the inhabitants suffer from the pinto; M'Clellan says that in 
1826 in the city of Mexico he saw a whole regiment of * pintados." 

Before leaving the parasitic fungi of the skin, it should be 
mentioned that Oidium albicans is apt to plant itself on the mucous 
membrane of the mouth in young and ailing children, causing 
whitish patches known as thrush, 


2. Actinomycosis. 

In certain tumour-like formations of cattle, usually growing from 
the alveoli of the lower molar teeth, and protruding externally near 
the angle of the jaw, Bollinger in 1877 detected the presence of a 
number of sulphur-yellow bodies about the size of a hemp seed and 
of a fatty consistence. These were found to be aggregates of a peeu- 
liar radiate fungus (Aetinomyces), which assumed the form of minute 
rosettes, the mycelial filaments expanding into flask-like swellings 
at their free or circumferential ends. The yellow seed-like con- 
glomerates lay in spaces of the tumour, and they were also found 
within cavities on the tongue, fauces, larynx, mucous membranc of 
the stomach, in lymphatic glands, and (by a later observer) in the 
lungs. Jn 1879 Ponfiek found the same sulphur-yellow bodies in 
the body ofa man who had died of chronic disease of the chest, and 
who had a number of sinusesin the skin of the back. Some twenty 
cases of actinomycosis in man have now been described in Germany ; 
in most of thenrthere have been centres of chronic inflammation in 
front of the vertebre in the cervical, dorsal, or lumbar regions, with 
numerous sinuses penetrating the muscles and opening ou the skin. 
The yellow conglomerates of Actinomyces are found in or upon the 
granulations of these sinuses, or in the sero-purulent discharge from 
them, or in the muscles, or more rarely in centres of granulation- 
like new growth in some of the viscera. The relation of the fungus 
to the primary tumour-like new growth of the ox has not yet been 
made out, and there is hardly any clue to the connexion between 
the bovine disease and the somewhat modified form of it in man. 
In some respects there is an analogy between actinomycosis and the 
fungus-foot of India as described by Vandyke Carter. 


3. Seabics. 


Of the human diseases due to animal parasites there is only one 
of any importance affeeting the skin, namely, scabies or the itch. 
The parasite is the Sarcoptes seabici (see. MITE, vol. xvi. p. 529), 
which burrows under the epidermis at any part of the hody, but 
hardly ever in the face or scalp of adults; it usually begins at the 
clefts of the fingers, where its presence may be inferred from several 
scattered pimples, whieh will probably have been torn at their sum- 
mits by the scratching of the patient, or have been otherwise con- 
verted into vesicles or pustules. The remedy is soap and water, 
and sulphur ointment. 


4. Discases due to Nematode and Trematode Worms. 


The common thread-worm (Oxyuris), a small white object about 
half an inch long, is very frequent in all countries, mostly in 
children ; its habitat is the lower bowel, butit is often a troublesome 
irritant outside the bowel as well. The round-worm (Asearis 
lumbricoides), about 6 inches long when full-sized, and not unlike 
the common earth-worm, is less common in England and other 
Western countries ; but it is enormously eommon all over the East, 
and in the tropies generally. Hundreds of them may aceumulate in 


the body, causing an obvious enlargement of the abdomen. The 
most valuable remedy against them is santonine powder. A third 


intestinal nematode is the whip-worm ( 7'richocephalus dispar), about 
2 inches long, having a slender anterior extremity joined on to the 
body like the thong to the handle of a whip.” It is said to be 
very common in some countries, such as France, but it has no 
great importance as regards disease. 

The nematodes of greatest pathological interest are Trichina 
spiralis, causing the serious malady of trichinosis ; Anehylostoma 
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! duodenale, often associated with the profound aneemia of men work- 


ing in mines, making tunnels, and the like ; 4nguillula stercoralis, 
associated with a specifie kind of diarrheea in Cochin China ; Filaria 
suuguinis hominis, a blood-worm oceurring mostly in China and 
other parts of the East, and often associated with the disease called 
lymph-serotum, and with hemato-chyluria; and Zilaría medinensis, 
the Guinea-worm, very common on the Guinea coast and in many 
other tropical regions, a long and slender filament like a hair from 
a horse’s tail, and mostly infesting the skin of the legs. 

Trichinosis,—The presence of encysted trichine in the muscles 
was discovered in one or more of the London disseeting-rooms in 
1828 and following years ; but it was not until thirty years later 
that the clinical characters of the acute disease caused by the 
invasion of the parasite were discovered. This discovery was made 
in 1860 by Zenker, on examining the abdominal muscles of a 
patient who had died at Dresden, with symptoms taken to be those 
of typhoid fever, the case being afterwards accounted one of trichi- 
nosis ou the post mortem evidence. Epidemics of this disease occur 
from time to time, especially in north Germany, from the cating 
of uncooked swine’s flesh, in which trichine are not uncommon. 
The greatest care isnow taken in Germany to examine the carcases 
of swine for trichine, a piece of the diaphragm of every animal 
being searched with the microscope by an inspector specially 
appointed. The symptoms in man are oceasioned by the presence 
of the free parasites in the intestine, by the development of young tri- 
ehinz from the eggs, and most of all by the migration of the parasites 
from the intestinal canal to the muscles, where they become quiescent 
within a caleareous shell. This cycle occupies from four to six 
weeks. When consumed in small quantity, the parasites may give 
rise to no marked symptoms, and they are sometimes found aeci- 
dentally in museular fibre in. the bodies of those who had probably 
experieneed no definite symptoms from their invasion. In the more 
acute and serious eases, sometimes ending fatally, the early symp- 
toms are nausea, failure of appetite, diarrhea, and fever ; later, 
when the migration to the muscles begins, there is more fever, 
stiffness, pain, and swelling in tlie limbs, swelling of the eyelids, 
continued exhausting diarrhoea, perspirations, and sometimes de- 
lirium. During convalescence there is desquamation of the cuticle. 
If the diagnosis be made early in the case, brisk purgatives, par- 
ticularly calomel, are the best treatment ; if the parasites are already 
on their way to the muscles, the only thing left to do is to support 
the patient’s strength. 

Anemia and Cachexia caused by Anehylostoma duodenale. —A 
disease which caused a great mortality among the negroes in the 
West Indies towards the end of last century, and of which descrip- 
tions were afterwards sent from Brazil and various other tropical 
and subtropical regions, was identified, chiefly throngh the labours 
of Bilharz and Griesinger in. Egypt (1854), as being due to the 
presenee in the intestine of nematoid worms from one-third to half 
an inch long, and variously named 2£ucehylostomte, Sclerostoma, 
Strongylus, &c. The same disease has subsequently been found in 
some places among miners, and partieularly among the men employed 
in making the St Gotthard tunnel. Various names have been given 
to the malady, such as mal d'estomac, mal de cœur, dirt-cating, 
anemia intertropicalis, cachexia Africana, and cachexie aqueuse. 
The symptoms, as first observed among the negrocs, were pain in 
the stomach, capricious appetite, pica (or dirt-cating), obstinate 
constipation followed by diarrlicea, palpitations, small and unsteady 
pulse, coldness of the skin, pallor of the skin and mucous mem- 
branes, diminution of the sceretions, loss of strength, and, in cases 
running a fatal course, colliquative diarrhaa and dysentery, 
hemorrhages, and dropsies. The parasites, which cling to the 
intestinal mucous membrane, draw their nourishment from the 
blood-vessels of their host, and as they are found in hundreds in the 
body after death, the disorders of digestion, the increasing anemia, 
and the consequent dropsies and other eaehectie symptoms are 
easily explained. It seems probable that the parasite is intro- 
duced in its larval stage through the medium of the drinking-water. 
Male-fern, santonine, or other anthelmintie remedies are prescribed 
for it; but, inasmuch as it is most apt to lodge in the bodies of the 
ill-fed and otherwise ailing poor, there is little doubt that the most 
satisfactory remedy would be to inerease the power of resistance by 
improving the general well-being. 

Chyluria and Lymph-Scrotum caused by Filaria sanguinis 
hominis. —A milky appearance of the urine, due to the presence of 
a substance like ehyle, which forms a clot, had been observed from 
time to time, especially in tropical and subtropical countries ; and 
it has been proved by the late Dr Wucherer of Bahia, and by Dr 
Timothy Lewis, that this peculiar condition is uniformly associated 
with the presence in the blood of minute. ecl-like worms, visible 
only under the microscope, being the embryo forns of a daria. 
The parent worms are very difficult to find, and their characters 
and habits are imperfectly known ; but they are supposed to be 
about 3 inches long, and to inhabit dilatations of the lymph-carrying 
vessels, It is not yet elear how the chyle gets into the urine, but 
it seems probable that the blood in which filarie are present is 
altered in its constituents, although there is no obvious ehange in 
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its microscopic characters beyond the presence of the young nema- 
todes. These are also present in the ehylous urine. Sometimes 
the discharge of lymph takes place at one or more points of the 
surface of the body, and there is in other cases a condition of næ- 
void elephantiasis of the scrotum, or lymph-scrotum. More or less 
of blood may occur along with the ehylous fluid in the urine. Both 
the chyluria and the presence of filaria in the blood are curiously 
intermittent ; it may happen that not a single filaria is to be seen 
during the daytime, while they swarm in the blood at night, and 
it has been ingeniously shown by Dr S. Mackenzie that they may 
be made to disappear if the patient sits up all night, reappearing 
while he sleeps through the day. 

Dr Manson of Amoy has proved that mosquitoes imbibe the 
embryo filarie from the blood of man; and that many of these 
reach full development within the mosquito, acquiring their freedom 
when the latter resorts to water, where it dies after depositing its 
eggs. Mosquitoes would thus be the intermediate host of the filarie, 
and their introduction into the human body would be through the 
inedium of water. 

Dracontiasis or Gutnea-worm.—Filaria medinensis, or Dracun- 
culus, or Guinea-worm, is a very long filarious nematode like a horse 
hair, whose mosi frequent habitat is the skin of the legs and feet. 
It is common on the Guinea coast, and in many other tropical and 
subtropical regions, and has been familiarly known since ancient 
times — The condition of dracontiasis due to it is a very common 
one, and sometimes amounts to an epidemic. The black races are 
most liable, but Europeans of almost any social rank and of either 


PARC/E. See Fates, vol. ix. p. 49. 

PARCHMENT consists of skins of various animals, 
unhaired, cleaned, and dried so as to form sheets of uniform 
thickness suitable for writing upon and for the numerous 
other purposes to which such preparations are devoted 
(see PALEocnapHY, p. 144). The skins employed for 
parchment are principally those of sheep, lambs, and calves; 
but goat and ass skins are similarly dressed for special 
purposes. 
skins are effected as in the leather manufacture (see 
LEATHER, vol. xiv. p. 380), In their moist flexible condi- 


The preliminary unhairing and cleaning of the | 


tion the unhaired skins are tightly and uniformly stretched | 
over a wooden frame termed a herse, and on the flesh side | 


they are earefully gone over with a semicircular fleshing 
knife which removes all adherent flesh. The grain side 
is also gone over to clean the surface and squeeze out a 
proportion of the absorbed moisture. Ordinary binder’s 
parchment and drum-head parchment need no further pre- 
paration, but are simply allowed to dry gradually on the 
frames on which the skins are stretehed. But fine 
parchment for writing and vellum are powdered with 
chalk on the flesh side and carefully rubbed with. fine 
pumice stone till a delicate uniform velvety surface is 
raised. All inequalities on the grain side are also re- 
moved by paring and rubbing with fine pumice. Stout 
vellum is made from calf skins, and ordinary qualities 
from split sheep skins; for drum heads, tambourines, and 
like applieations goat and calf skins are used, and it is 
said that wolf skins yield the best drum heads. 

Vegetable Parchment, or parchment paper, is a modified 
form of paper produced by chemical treatment, having 
considerable similarity to ordinary animal parchment. It 
is prepared by acting on ordinary unsized paper with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and immediately washing away all 
trace of acid. Paper so treated will be found to have 
undergone a remarkable ehange : the porous intertexture of 
cellulose composing unsized paper will have expanded and 
agglutinated, forming a homogeneous surface, translucent, 
horny, and parehment-like ; it will have acquired about 
five times the strength of ordinary paper; it will become 
soft and flaccid when steeped in water, to which, however, 
it is Impervious ; and it is unaffected by boiling in water. 
The formation of vegetable parchment is due to a 
molecular change in cellulose when acted on by sulphuric 
acid, owing to which the substance is transformed into a 
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sex are not altogether exempt. The worm lives in water, and, like 
the Filaria sanguinis hominis, appears to have an intermediate 
host for its larval stage. lt is dU whether the worm pene- 
trates the skin of the legs directly; it is not impossible that the 
intermediate host (a eyelops) which contains the larvæ may be 
swallowed with the water, and that the larvæ of the Dracunculus 
may be set free in the course of digestion. 

Endemie Hamaturia and Calculus due to Distoma hamaltobium. 
— D. hamatobium is a tiematode or fluke-worm, which is exten- 
sively parasitie in man in northern and southern Africa—in the 
former along the Nile, and in the latter mostly on a narrow belt of 
the Natal coast. The parasites live mostly in the blood-vessels of 
the intestine and of the urinary bladder, whence they reach the 
mucous membranes ; and the most remarkable effects of their para- 
sitism are bleeding from the surface of the bladder and the forma- 
tion of uratic and phosphatic calculi around the clusters of eggs 
deposited by the Distoma. The mode of access to their human 
habitat is still uncertain. 


Literature.—The more special memoirs are Tonfick, Die Actinomykose des 
Menschen, eine neue Infectionskrankheit (plates, Berlin, 1882); Leuckart, Unter- 
such. uber Trichina sptralis (plates, Leipsic, 2d ed., 1866); Virchow, Darstellung 
der Lehre von den Trichinen (plate, Berlin, 2d ed., 1564); Long. * De l'anémie des 
mineurs du Gothard, causée par l Ankylostome duodénal," in Trans. Internat, 
Med, Congr., 188], i. p. 437, and papers quoled in llirsch ; 'T. R. Lewis, On a 
ffwmatozoon inhabiting Human Blood, its relation to Chylurta, &c., Calcutta, 
1872; Manson, The Filaria Sanguinis Hominis, &c. (plates, London, 1881); S. 
Mackenzie, “Case of filarial liemato-chyluria," in Trans. Path. Soc. Lond., 1882, 
p. 894; see also Ilirsch, Z/istorisch-geographische Pathologie, vol. ii., Stuttgart, 
1883 (English translation). (C. C.) 


starch-like body—amyloid— with simultaneous swelling of 
the fibres, whieh thereby soften and agglutinate. The 
preparation of vegetable parchment was patented in 1857 
by Mr W. E. Gaine, and machinery has been adapted for 
the manufacture. The paper to be acted on passes in a 
continuous web through a vat eontaining commercial 
sulphuric acid diluted with half its volume of water. In 
this it is immersed from five to twenty seconds at a tem- 
perature of about 60° Fahr. It then passes in succession 
through pure water, next an ammoniaeal solution to remove 
all acid, and finally again through water, after which it is 
dried and finished by passing between felted rollers and 
over heated polished metal cylinders. A similar effect is 
produced on paper by treating it with a syrupy solution of 
zine chloride at from 120° to 212° Fahr. Vegetable parch- 
ment has not realized all the expectations of it. It is most 
largely used as covers for preserve jars, bottles, &c., and 
to some extent for tracings of plans, charts, &c. 
PARDON is the remission, by the power entrusted with 
the execution of the laws, of the penalty attached to a 
crime. "The right of pardoning is coextensive with the 
right of punishing. In a perfect legal system, says Beccaria, 
pardons should be excluded, for the clemency of the prince 
seems a tacit disapprobation of the laws (Dei Delitti e delle 
Pene, ch. xx.)) In praetiee the prerogative is extremely 
valuable, when used with discretion, as a means of adjust. 
ing the different degrees of moral guilt in crimes or of 
rectifying a miscarriage of justice. By the law of 
England pardon is the sole prerogative of the king, and it 
is declared by 27 Hen. VIII. c. 24 that no other person 
has power to pardon or remit any treasons or felonies what- 
soever. This position follows logically from the theory 
of English law that all offences are breaches of the king's 
peace. Indietments still conclude with a statement that 
the offence was committed “against the peace of our lady 
the queen, her crown and dignity." The crown by pardon 
only remits the penalty for an attack upon itself. The 
prerogative is in modern times exercised by delegation, the 
crown acting upon the representation of the secretary of 
state for the home department in Great Britain, of the 
lord lieutenant in Ireland. The prerogative of the crown 
is subject to some restrictions, (1) The committing of a 


! See further, on the ethical aspect of pardon, Montesquicu, Æsprit 
des Lois, bk. vi. ch. 21; Bentham, Principles of Penal Law, bk. vi. 
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subject of the realm to a prison out of the realm is by the 
Habeas Corpus Aet a pramunire, unpardonable even by 
the king (31 Car II. e. 23 § 12). (2) The king cannot 
pardon an offence in a matter of private rather than of 
publie wrong, so as to prejudice the person injured by the 
offence. Thus a common nuisance cannot be pardoned 
while it remains unredressed, or so as to prevent an abate- 
ment of it. A fine or penalty imposed for the offence may, 
however, be remitted. By 22 Viet. c. 32 Her Majesty is 
enabled to remit wholly or in part any sum of money 
imposed upon conviction, and, if the offender has been 
imprisoned in default of payment, to extend to him the 
royal mercy. 
offences, e.g., by 38 & 39 Vict. e. 80 Her Majesty may 
remit any penalty imposed under 21 Goo. IIT. c. 49 (an 
Act for preventing certain abuses and profanations on the 
Lord's Day called Sunday). (3) The king's pardon cannot 
be pleaded in bar of an impeachment. This principle, 
first asserted by a resolution of the House of Commons in 
the earl of Danby's case, 5th May 1679, forms one of the 
provisions of the Act of Settlement, 12 & 13 Will. IIT. e. 2. 
It is there enacted “that no pardon under the great seal of 
England shall be pleadable to an impeachment by the 


Commons in parliament," $ 3. This provision does not ex- 


tend toabridging the prerogative after the impeaehment has 
been heard and determined. Thus three of the rebel lords 
were pardoned after impeachment and attainder in 1715. 
(+) In the case of treason, murder, or rape, a pardon is 
ineffectual unless the offenee be particularly specified 
therein (13 Rich. IT. e. 1, $82). Before the Bill of Rights, 
] Will. & M. e. 3, $2, this statute seems to have been 


go 
frequently evaded by a non obstante clause. But, since by 


the Bill of Nights no dispensation by non obstante is allowed, 
general words contrary to the statute of Richard IT. would 
seem to be ineffectual. 


Pardon imay be actual or constructive, — Aetual pardon is by 
warrant under the great seal, or under the sign-mannal counter- 
signed by a secretary of state (7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 28, 813). Con- 
structive pardon is obtained by endurance of the punishment. By 
9 Geo. 1V. e. 32, 83, the endurance of a punishment on conviction 
of a felony not capital has the same effect as a pardon under the 
great seal. This principle is reaffirmed in the Larceny Act, 1861 
(24 & 25 Vict. c. 96, 3 109), and in the Malicious Injuries to 
Property Act, 1861 (24 R 25 Vict. © 97, $ 67) Further, 
pardon may be free or conditional. A conditional pardon most 
commonly occurs where an offender sentenced to death has his 
sentenee commuted to penal servitude or any less punishment. 
The condition of his pardon is the endurance by him of the substi- 
tuted punishment. The effect of pardon, whether actual or con- 
structive, is to put the person pardoned in the position of an 
innocent man, so that lie may have an action against any one 
thenceforth calling him traitor or felon. le cannot refuse to give 
evidence respecting the offenee pardoned on the ground that his 
answer would tend to criminate him. A pardon may be pleaded 
on arraignment in bar of an indictment (though not of an impeach- 
ment), or after verdict in arrest of jndgment. No donbt it would 
generally be advantageous to plead it as early as possible. 

It is obvious that, though the erown is invested with the right 
to pardon, this does not prevent pardon being granted hy the higher 
authority of an Act of Parliament. Acts of Indemnity have fre- 
quently heen passed, the effect of which is the same as pardon or 
remission hy the erown. Recent examples of Acts of Indemnity are 
two private Acts passed in 1880 to relieve Lords Byron and Plunket 
from the disabilities and penalties to which they were liable for 
sitting and voting iu the House of Peers without taking tlie oath. 

Civil rights are not divested by pardon. The person injured 
may have a right of action against the offender in spite of the 
pardon of the latter, if the right of action has once vested, for the 
crown cannot affect private rights. In Scotland this civil right is 
dou preserved by various statutes. Thus 1593, c. 174, provides 
that, if any respite or remission happen to be granted before the 
party grieved he first satisfied, the same is to be null and of none 
avail. The assytliment, or indemnifieation due to the heirs of the 
person murdered from the murderer, is due if the murderer have 
reecived pardon, though not if he have suffered the penalty of the 
law. 
hy the supreme court, who grant the neeessary orders to the 
magistrates in Whose custody the conviet is. 
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There are other statutes dealing with special | 


The pardon transmitted by the secretary of state is applied | 
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In the United States the power of pardon vested in the president 
is without any limitation, except in the case of impeachments 
(U.S. Constitution, art. ii. § 2). The power of pardon is also vested 
in the executive authority of the ditlerent States, with or without 
the conenrrence of the legislative authority. Thus by the New 
York Code of Criminal Procedure, 1881, 88 692, 693, the governor of 
the State of New York has power to grant reprieves, commutations, 
and pardons, except in the case of treason, where he can only 
suspend the execution of the sentence until the case can be reported 
to the legislature, with whom the power of pardon in this ease rests. 
The usual form of pardon in the United States is by deed under 
seal of the executive. 


PARDUBITZ, a town of Bohemia, situated at the 
eonfluenee of the Elbe and the Chrudimka, 55 miles to 
the east of Prague. The most interesting buildings are 
the old fortified cháteau of the 16th eentury, with its 
Gothie chapel; the chureh of St Bartholomew, dating in 
its present form from 1538; the quaint town-house ; the 
Grünes Thor, a medieval gateway; and the handsome 
new synagogue. The inhabitants, amounting to 10,292 in 
1880, are engaged in the manufacture of sugar, agricultural 
implements, sweetmeats, spirits, beer, and iron. There is 
also a tolerably active trade in grain and timber, and the 
horse fairs attract numerous customers. Pardubitz is a 
town of ancient origin, the history of which 1s little more 
than a record of a snecession of feudal superiors. Ju 
1560 it passed into the possession of the erown, which 
retained the town-lands down to 1863, when it sold them 
to the Austrian Credit Bank. — Pardubitz suffered severely 
in the Hussite wars. 

PARE, AxnnorsE, the father of French surgery, was 
born at Laval, in the provinee of Maine, in 1509, and died 
in 1590. A collection of his works was published at Paris 
in 1561, and was afterwards frequently reprinted. 
Several editions have also appeared in German and Dutch. 
Among the English translations was that of Thomas 
Johnson, London, 1624. For Parés professional career 
and services, see SURGERY. 

PAREJA, Juan pe (1606-1670), Spanish painter, was 
a mestizo, born in the West Indies about 1606, and in 
early life passed into the service of Velazquez, who 
employed him in colour-grinding and other menial work of 
the studio. By day he closely watched his master’s 
methods, and by night stealthily practised with his brushes 
until he had attained considerable manipulative skill. The 
story goes that, having succeeded in producing a pieture 
satisfactory to himself, he contrived furtively to place it 
among those on whieh Velazquez had been working, 
immediately before an expected visit of King Philip IV. 
The performance was duly discovered and praised, and 
Pareja forthwith received his freedom, which, however, he 
continued to devote to his former employer's service. His 
extant works are not very numerons ; the best known, the 
Calling of St Matthew, now in the Royal Pieture Gallery, 
Madrid, has considerable merit as regards technique, but 
does not reveal much originality, insight, or devotional 
feeling. He died in 1670. 

PARENT AND CHILD. 
MARRIAGE, 

PARENZO, a city on the west coast of Istria (Austria- 
Hungary), 30 miles south of Trieste, with about 3000 in- 
habitants (2825 in 1879), has considerable historie and 
architectural interest. Tt is built on a peninsula nowhere 
more than 5 feet above the sea level; and from the fact that 
the pavements of the Roman period are 3 feet below the 
present surface it is inferred that this part of the coast is 
slowlysubsiding. The well-preserved cathedral of St Maurus 
was erected by Euphrasins, first bishop of Parenzo, pro- 
bably between 535 and 543. The basiliean type is very 
pure; there are three naves; the apse is hexagonal with- 
out and round within. The total length of the church 


See BASTARD, INFANT, and 


| proper is only 120 feet; but in front of the west entrance 
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is a square atrium with three arches on cach side; to the 
west of the atrium is a now roofless baptistery, and to the 
west of that rises the campanile; so that the total length 
from campanile to apse is about 230 fect. Mosaics, now 
greatly spoiled, form the chief decoration of both outside 
and inside. The high altar is covered with a noble 
baldachin, dating from 1277. Small portions of two 
temples and an inscribed stone are the only remains of 
the ancient Roman city that readily cateh the eye. 


Parentium, conquered by the Romans in 178 B.C., was made a 
colony probably by Augustus after the battle of Aetium, for its 
title in inseriptions is Colonia Julia and not, as it has often been 
given, Col. Ulpia. It grew to be a place of some note with about 
6000 inhabitants within its walls and 10,000 in its suburbs. 
The bishopric, founded iu 524, gradually acquired ecelesiastical 
authority over a large number of abbeys and other foundations in 
the surrounding country. ‘Fhe city, which had long been under 
the influence of Venice, formally recognized Venetian supremacy in 
1267, aud asa Venetian town it was iu 1354 attacked and plundered 
by Paganino Doria of Genoa. In 1630 the plague (which had already 
visited Parenzo in 1360, 1456, &c.) reduced the population to barely 
100; but by 1800 the number had increased again to 2000. The 
bishopries of Pola and Parenzo were united in 1827. The basilica 
is one of those churches in which the priest when celebrating mass 
stands behind the altar with his face to the west. 

See Vergottin, Breve saggio d'istoria della città di Parenzo, Venice, 1796; 
Kandler, Cenni al forestiero che visita Parenzo, Trieste, 1845; Neale, Votes on 


Dalmatia, /stria, &c., 1861, with ground plan of cathedral; and E. A. Freeman 
in Saturday Revtew, 1875, reprinted In his Sulyect and Neighbour Lands of Venice, 
1881. 


PARGA, a town on the Albanian coast, in the Turkish 
vilayet of Janina, beautifully situated in the midst of 
orchards devoted to the cultivation of the larger citron, 
with a rock-built citadel and a harbour formed by a mole 
constructed by the Venetians in 1572. Its population 
does not now exceed 1500, but its imports and exports 
(citrons, wool, oak bark, and skins) reach a value of 
£42,000 (1880), and the place is historically famous. 

Originally oceupying the site of the ancient Toryne (Palo-Parga), 
a short distance to the west, Parga was removed to its present position 
after the Turkish invasion. Under Venetian protection, freely 
accepted in 1401, the inhabitants maintained their municipal 
independence and commercial prosperity down to the destruction 
of the great republie in 1797, though on two occasions, in 1500 and 
1560, their eity was burned by the Turks. The attempts of Ali 
Pasha of Janina to make himself master of the place were thwarted 
partly by the presence of a Freneh garrison iu the eitadel and partly 
by the heroie attitude of the Pargiotes themselves, who were anxious 
to have their city incorporated with the Ionian Republic. ‘Fo secure 


their purpose they in 1814 expelled the French garrison and aecepted 


British protection ; but the British Government in 1815, with a 


breach of faith which excited general reprobation, determined to go 
back to the convention of 1800 by which Parga was to he surrendered 
to Turkey, though no mosque was to be built or Mussulman to settle 
within its territory. Rather than subject themselves to the tyranny 
of Ali Pasha, the Pargiotes decided to forsake their country ; and 
accordingly in 1819, having previously exhumed and burned the 
remains of their ancestors, they migrated to the Ionian Islands. 
The Turkish Government was constrained to pay them £142,425 by 
way of compensation. 

See Edinburgh Review, 1819, and Finlay's Mist. of Greece (Tozer's edition) for 


authorities. 

PARHELIA. See Hato, vol. xi. pp. 398, 399. 

PARIAN CHRONICLE. This famous Chronicle is 
contained in the ARUNDELIAN MARBLES (q.v.) now at 
Oxford. It originally embraced an outline of Greek 
history from the reign of Cecrops, king of Athens (1582 
B.C.), down to the archonship of Diognetus at Athens (264 
P.C.) but the remaining portion extends no farther than 
355 B.c. The Chronicle seems to have been set up by a 
private person, but, as the opening of the inscription has 
perished, we do not know the occasion or motives which 
prompted the step. The author of the Chronicle has given 
much attention to the festivals, and to poetry and music ; 
thus he has recorded the dates of the establishment of 
festivals, of the introduction of various kinds of poetry, 
the births and deaths of the poets, and their victories in 
contests of poetical skill On the other hand, important 
political and military events are often entirely omitted ; 
thus the return of the Heraclide, Lycurgus, the wars of 


273 
Messene, Draco, Solon, Clisthenes, Pericles, the Pelopon- 
nesian War, and the Thirty Tyrants are not even mentioned. 
The years are reckoned backward from the archonship of 
Diognetus, and the dates are further specified by the kings 
and archons of Athens. The reckoning by Olympiads is 
not employed. Amongst the legendary dates recorded in 
the Chronicle the following may be mentioned :— 
Deuealion's Deluge, 1265 years before the archon- 


ship of Won metus ao e a s 1529 Bic. 
Origin ci Amphietyonic lea gwe e e e 59200 
National name changed from Greeks (Graikoi) to 

Hellenes ee e a RE 1521 
Arrival of Cadmus; foundation of Cadmea......... 1519 ,, 
Arrival of Danaus and the Danaides in Greece.... 1511 ,, 
Inventrontofithesdnte eee 1506 ,, 
Minos reigns in Crete ; discovery of iron in Mount 

JU ences, ea cee MM E RE D IET 1432 Fe 
Introduction of corn by Ceres and Triptolemus... 1409 ,, 
Orpheus publishes his poetry ............. esee 1390. 
First purification for manslaughter................... 1826 ,, 
Theseus founds Athens by union of twelve eities ; 

he establishes the democracy ..................... 1259 ex 
Besinning of P rojam Wa? e. o eee eea JS or 
Capture er Prov ue ease ELE EE 1209" |, 
Lresiodsftoumshosme te eee S 937 ,, 
Homer tlourish@s e een eee e EU ETE ee 907 


32 
From the attention bestowed on poets and tyrants in the 
Chronicle, Boeckh infers that its author drew mainly on the works 
of Phanias of Eresus, a disciple of Aristotle, who wrote on poets, 
the tyrants of Sicily, tyrannieide, &e. Further, from some resem- 
blances between Eusebius and the Chronicle, Boeckh is led to 
conjecture that the Christian historian may have made use of the 


same sourees as the author of the Chronicle. 

The Parian Chroniele is given by Boeekh in the Corpus Jnscriptionum Gruca- 
rum, vol. ii., and by Müller in the Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, vol. i.; it 
is edited separately by Flach, Tübingen, 1883. 


PARINI, Giuseppe (1729-1799), Italian poet, was 
born in the distriet of Bosisio in the Milanese, on the 
23d of May 1729. His parents, who possessed a small 
farm on the shore of Lake Pusiano, sent him to Milan, 
where he studied under the Barnabites in the Academy 
Arcimboldi, maintaining himself latterly by copying manu- 
scripts. In 1752 he published at Lugano, under the 
pseudonym of Ripano Eupilino, a small volume of seiolto 
verse which secured his election to the Accademia dei 
Transformati at Milan and to that of the Arcadi at Rome. 
Encouraged yet further by his suecess in two controversies 
with Alessandro Bandiera and Onofrio Branda, he pro- 
ceeded to utilize in the composition of the satire, X 
Mattino, the knowledge of aristoeratie life which he had 
gained as tutor in the Dorromei and Serbelloni families. 
The poem, which was published in 1763, and which marked 
a distinet advance in Italian blank verse, consisted of 
ironieal instruetions to a young nobleman as to the best 
method of spending his mornings. It at once established 
Parini's popularity and influence, and two years later a con- 
tinuation of the same theme was published under the title 
of Il Mezzogiorno. The Austrian plenipotentiary, Count 
Firmian, who had favoured the publieation of the poems, 
interested himself in procuring the poet's advancement, 
appointing him, in the first place, editor of the G'azette, and 
in 1769, in despite of the Jesuits, to a specially created 
chair of belles lettres in the Palatine School. His subse- 
quent lectures as professor of rhetoric in the Gymnasium 
di Brera are still of value, and as ocenpant of the chair of 
fine arts he was frequently consulted by the artists of the 
day in matters of taste and design. On the French 
oceupation of Milan he was appointed magistrate by 
Napoleon and Saliceti, but almost immediately retired to 
resume his literary work and to complete // Vespro and 
La Notte, the two last divisions of the Giorno. He died 
on the 15th of August 1799. An indisputable force in 
the history of Italian literature, he owed his influence 
rather to a carefully cultivated taste than to any strongly 
marked originality of genius. His works were published 
in 6 vols. 8vo, Milan, 1801-4. 
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pee capital of France, the seat of the legislature 
and of the administrative departments, is situated 
on both banks of the Seine, in 48° 50’ 14” N. lat. and 
9° 20 14" E. long. (Observatory). It occupies the centre 
of the so-called Paris basin, which is traversed by the 
Seine from south-east to north-west, open towards the 
west, and surrounded by a line of Jurassic heights. The 
granitic substratum is covered by Jurassic, Cretaceous, 
and Tertiary formations; and at several points building 
materials—freestone, limestone, or gypsum—have been 
laid bare by erosion. It is partly, indeed, to the existence 
of such quarries in its neighbourhood, or on the very 
ground on which it stands, that the city owes its vast 
development. The mean elevation of the Seine valley 
at Paris is from 100 to 130 feet. On the north bank rise 
the heights of Charonne, of the Buttes-Chaumont (404 
feet), of La Villette, and of Montmartre (345 feet); on 
the left or south bank the Butte-aux-Cailles, and beyond 
the valley of the Bièvre the hill of Ste Geneviève and 
Montrouge. Between those lines of heights, the Seine 
flows from east to west, encircling the island of 5t Louis, 
the Ile de la Cité, and lower down the Ile aux Cygnes. 
The Biévre or Gobelins stream flows for some distance 
in an open channel on the left side of the river, and 
then disappears in a sewer. On the right side the brook 
which used to run from Ménilmontant to Chaillot past the 
site now occupied by the opera, has at length been dammed 
by masonry, driven into the sewers, or lost underground. 
Climate.—Paris enjoys a fairly uniform climate, subject, 
however, to frequent changes at all seasons of the year. 
The mean temperature, calculated by M. Flammarion 
from observations extending over seventy-two years 
(1804-76), is 51°-4 Fahr. The highest reading observed 
(in July 1874, and again in July 1881) is 101° Fahr., 
the lowest (in December 1879) is — 14°. The monthly 
means for the sixty-four years 1806-1870 are—January 
36°°3, February 10^1, March 43°°5, April 5072, May 
57°°6, June 63:0, July 66*0, August 65°%°3, September 
60°:3, October 52°°3, November 43°°7, December 38°°7. 
The river freezes when the temperature falls below 18°, It 
was frozen in nearly its whole extent from Bercy to Auteuil 
in the winters of 1819-20, 1829-30, 1879-80; and 
partially in the winters of 1840-41, 1853-54, 1857-58, and 
1870-71. Rain falls, on an average, on 143 days, of 
which 38 are in winter, 35 in spring, 34 in summer, and 
36 in autumn,—the average quantity in a year being 
19:68 inches. The driest month is l'ebruary, the rainiest 
July,—the rainfall for these months being respectively 
0:87 inch and 2:15 inches. "l'here are 12 days on which 
snow falls, 184 on which the sky is covered, 40 with fogs, 
and 9 with hail. The following figures show the directions 
of the winds:—N. 38 days, N.E. 11, E. 24, S.E. 26, 
S. 53, S.W. 70, W. 67, and N.W. 36, with 10 calm days. 
Thunderstorms average 13 per annum,—ranging from 6 
(in 1823) to 25 (1811). There is comparatively little 
variation in the barometer. Its mean height is 29:763 
inches at a height of 216 feet above sea-level. On the 
whole the climate is healthy and agreeable, its variations, 
though frequent, being comparatively slight. 
Boundaries.—-Since January 1, 1860, the boundaries of 
Paris have extended to the fortifications built in aceordance 


'The quarries of Montrouge, the Montmartre and the Buttes- 
Chaumont plaster-kilns, and the brick-works of Vaugirard or of Passy 
are gradually being built over, At Passy there is a cold chalybeate 
spring, and sulphurons waters are found at Belleville and at Les 
Batignolles. 


with the scheme of 1840. The total area thus included is 
30 square miles, of which 6 square miles are occupied by 
the public streets, 458 acres by squares and gardens, 
6425 acres by the river and canals, and 224 acres by 
cemeteries. The line of fortifications measures 221 
miles. On the right side of the river it presents 68 fronts, 
and on the left 26, each consisting of a curtain connecting 
two demi-bastions, It is pierced by 56 gates, 9 openings 
for railways, and 2 openings for the Oureq and the St 
Denis canals. Outside of this enceinte are a number of 
detached forts arranged in two main lines. First come the 
forts erected previous to 1870 at St Denis, Aubervilliers, 
Romainville, Noisy, Rosny, Nogent, Vincennes, Ivry, 
Bieétre, Montrouge, Vanves, Issy, and Mont Valérien ; 
and next the new forts of Palaiseau, Villeras, Bue, and St 
Cyr, which protect Versailles, and Marly, St Jamme, and 
Aigremont, which surround St Germain. On the right side 
of the Seine are Forts Cormeilles, Domont, Montlignon, 
Montmorency, Ecouen, Stains, Vaujours, Villiers, and 
Villeneuve St Georges. Between the two limes the 
Chatillon fort occupics the site of the German batteries 
which bombarded Paris in 1871. 


Boulevards, Streets, and Squares.—The line of the Streets. 


Joulevards from the Madeleine to the Bastille, nearly 
3 miles, 1s one of the busiest and most fashionable in the 
world ; here are the Porte St Denis, the Porte St Martin, 
most of the large cafés, the Opera-House, and the various 
theatres distinguished as Le Vaudeville, Les Nouveautés, 
L'Opéra Comique, Les Variétés, Le Gymnase, La Porte 
St Martin, La Renaissance, L'Ambigu, Les Folies Drama- 
tiques, Dejazet, Beaumarchais, and Le Cirque. Traffic 
passes east and west from the Bastille to the Place de la 
Concorde by Rue St Antoine and Rue de Rivoli, North 
and south the line of the Boulevard de Strasbourg and the 
Boulevard de Sébastopol stretches from the station of the 
Eastern Railway (Gare de l’Est) to the Seine, and is 
continued by the Boulevard du Palais in the Cité and 
the Boulevard St Michel, on the left side of the river, 
as far as the observatory. The total length is not less 
than 2) miles. On the right side of the river may also 
be mentioned the Rue Royale; the Malesherbes and 
Haussmann boulevards, which cross the most elegant 
quarters of the town ; the Avenue de l'Opéra, which unites 
the Place du Palais Royal with the Place de l'Opéra, and 
terminates at the main entrance of the Opera; the Rue de 
la Paix, Rue Auber, and Rue 4 Septembre, which also 
terminate in the Place de l'Opéra, and are remarkable for 
their magnificent shops ; Rue Lafayette, one of the longest 
thoroughfares of Paris, traversing the town from the Opera 
to the end of La Villette; the Boulevard Magenta, from 
Montmartre to the Place de la République; Rue de 
Turbigo, from this place to the Halles Centrales. The 
older streets known as Richelieu, Vivienne, De la Chanssée 
d'Antin, St Honoré, Montmartre, St Denis, St Martin, 
are full of shops and offices. The Place de PAre de 
Triomphe de lÉtoile is the centre of twelve avenues 
stretehing out from it like the spokes of a wheel, but 
not all as yet lined with buildings. On the left side 
of the river the main thoroughfare is the Boulevard St 
Germain, from Pont Sully to the Pont de la Concorde, 
which passes in front of the school of medicine, the Place 
St Germain des Prés, and the war office. The Rue de 
Rennes, which extends from St Germain des Prés to the 
Mont Parnasse Railway station, is to be prolonged as far as 
the Seine. 


The finest of the public squares in Paris are Place de la Squares. 
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Concorde; Place de VEtoile ; Place Vendôme, with the ; 


column and statue of Napoleon I.; Place du Carrousel, 
with a small triumphal arch commemorative of the cam- 
paign of 1806, which formed the entrance to the palace of 
the Tuileries, now demolished; Plaee des Victoires, with 
the equestrian statue of Louis XIV.; Plaee des Vosges, 
formerly Place Royale, with that of Louis XIII. ; Place de 
la Bastille, with the column commemorative of the Revolu- 
tion of July 1830; Place de la République, with the 
Republic statue; Place de PHótel de Ville; Place du 
Chatelet, with a column commemorative of the Italian 
campaign of 1796; those which take their names from the 
Bourse, the Palais Royal, and the Opera; Place de Rivoli, 
with the equestrian statue of Joan of Arc; Place Moncey, 
adorned with a monument in memory of the defence of 
Paris in 1814, as Place Denfert, at the opposite extremity 
of the town, is adorned with a colossal lion symbolizing the 
defence of 1871. South of the Seine are the Place St 
Michel, adorned with a monumental fountain, and one of 
the great centres of traffic in Paris; Place du Panthéon; 
Place St Sulpice; Place Vauban, behind the dome of the 
Invalides, and Place du Palais Bourbon, in front of the 
chamber of deputies. Besides those already mentioned 
there are monumental fountains in the Places de la Con- 
corde, de la République, and du Chátelet, the Avenue de 
lOpéra, and the Place Louvois opposite the national 
library ; and attention must also be called to the Fountain 
of the Innocents near the markets, which was originally 
adorned with sculptures by Jean Goujon; the Molicre 
Fountain, in the Rue Itichelieu; the Gaillou Fountain; and 
on the left side of the river the Fountain of Rue de Grenelle, 

The Seine.—The Seine flows for 7 miles (taking five 
hours) through Paris. 
city it is erossed by a viaduct used by the circular railway 
and for ordinary traffic; that of Point du Jour has two 
stories of arches. Two bridges, the Pont des Arts and the 
Passerelle de Passy, are for foot passengers only ; all the 
others are for carriages as well. The most famous is the 
Pont Neuf, the two portions of which rest on the extremity 
of the island called La Cité where the river is at its widest 
(961 feet). On the embankment below Pont Neuf stands 
the statue of Henry IV., the people's king. Between La 
Cité and the left bank the width of the lesser channel is 
reduced to 161 feet. The whole river has a width of 539 
feet as it enters Paris and of 440 asit leaves it. Asit 
descends it passes under the bridges of Tolbiac, Bercy, and 
Austerlitz (built of stonc), that of Sully (of iron), those of 
Marie and Louis Philippe between Île St Louis and the 
right bank ; that of Les Tournelles between Ile St Louis 
and the left bank ; that of St Louis between Íle St Louis 
and La Cité; and Pont d’Arcole, a very elegant structure 
connecting La Cité with Place de l'Hótel de Ville. La 
Cité besides communicates with the right bank by the 
bridges of Notre Dame and Au Change; with the left 
bank by that of the Arehevéché, the so-called Pont au 
Double, the Petit Pont, and Pont St Michel. Below Pont 
Neuf come the Pont des Arts, Pont du Carrousel (of iron), 
Pont Royal (a fine stone structure leading to the Tuileries), 
and those named after Solferino, La Concorde, the In- 
valides, Alma, Jena, (opposite the Champ de Mars), Passy, 
and Grenelle. 

The houses of Paris nowhere abut directly on the river 
banks, which in their whole extent from the bridge of 
Austerlitz to Passy are proteeted by broad embankments or 
“quays.” At the foot of these lie several ports for the 
discharge of goods :—on the right side Bercy for wines, 
La Rapée for timber, the Port de PArsenal at the month 
of the St Martin Canal,! the Port de P'Hótel de Ville for 


! "This canal, leaving the Seine below Austerlitz Bridge, passes by a 
tunnel under Place de la Bastille and Boulevard Richard Lenoir, and 


As it enters and as it leaves the | 


fruits, and the Port St Nicholas or du Louvre (steamboats 
for London); on the left bank Port de la Gare for timber, 
St Bernard for wines, and those named after La Tournelle, 
the Saints Peres, the Invalides, and Grenelle. 

Promenades and Parks.—ln the heart of Paris are 
situated the gardens of the Tuileries (74 acres), laid out in 
parterres and bosquets, planted with chestnut trees, lindens, 
and plane trees, and adorned with playing fountains 
and basins, and uumerous statues mostly from the antique. 
From the terrace along the river side a fine view is to be 
had over the Seine to the park and palaee of the Trocadéro ; 
and from the terraces along the Place de la Concorde the 
eye takes in the Place and the Avenue of the Champs 
Elysées. The gardens of the Luxembourg, in front of the 
palace occupied by the senate, are rather larger than those 
of the Tuileries ; with less regularity of form they present 
greater varicty of appearance. In the line of the main 
entrance extends the beautiful Observatory Walk, terminat- 
ing ina monumental fountain, which is in great part the 
work of Carpeaux. The Luxembourg conservatories are 
rich in rare plants ; and classes are held in the gardens for 
the study of gardening, fruit-tree pruning, and bee-keeping. 
The Jardin des Plantes will be mentioned below in the 
list of scientifie establishments. Besides these three great 
gardens laid out in the French taste, with straight walks 
and regular beds, there are several in what the French 
designate the English style. The finest and most exten- 
sive of these, the Buttes-Chaumont Gardens, in the north- 
east of the city, oceupy 62 acres of very irregular ground, 
which up to 1866 was oecupied by plaster-quarries, lime- 
kilns, and briek-works, The * buttes" or knolls are now 
covered with turf, flowers, and shrubbery. Advantage has 
been taken of the varying relief of the site to form a fine 
lake and a cascade with picturesque rocks. The Montsouris 
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Park, in the south of the city, 40 acres in extent, also con- 


sists of broken ground ; in the middle stands the meteoro- 
logical observatory, built after the model of the Tunisian 
palace of Bardo, and it also contains a monument in 
memory of the heroic and unfortunate Flatters expedition. 
Moneeau Park, surrounded by the most aristocratic quarters 
of modern Paris, is a portion of the old park belonging to 
King Louis Philippe, and is now the property of the town. 
The gardens of the Palais Royal are surrounded by areades 
and fine shops. There is hardly, it may be further remarked, 
a district in Paris which has not of reeent years its well- 
planted square kept up at municipal expense on some plot 
of ground cleared during the improvements, Such are 
those named after Tour St Jaeques (one of the most 
graceful monuments of old Paris), the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers, the Temple, Montholon, Cluny, &e. There 
have recently been added the park of the Champs de Mars, 
and that of the Trocadéro with its fountains and aquarium. 

But the real parks of Paris are the Bois de Boulogne 
and Bois de Vineennes, which belong to the city, though 
situated outside of the fortifications. The former is reached 
by the wide avenue of the Champs Elysées as far as the 
Are de Triomphe, and thence by the avenue of the Bois de 
Boulogne or that of the Grande Armée. The first of these, 
with its side walks for foot passengers and equestrians, 
grass-plots, flower-beds, and elegant buildings with gardens 
and railings in front, affords a wide and magnificent prospect 
over the Bois and the hills of St Cloud and Mont Valérien. 
The Bois de Boulogne covers an area of 2155 acres, one- 
fourth of which is occupied by turf, one-eighth by roads, 
and the rest by clumps of trees, sheets of water, or running 
streams, Here are the two race-courses of Longchamps 
(flat races) and Auteuil (steeple-chases), and the gardens 


rises by slnices to the La Villette basin, froin which the St Denis 
Canal desecuds to the Seine at St Denis. In this way boats going up 


, or down the river can avoid passing through Paris, 
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of the Aeclimatization Society, which, with their mena- 
geries conservatories, and aquarium, are largely visited by 
pleasure-seekers. The Bois de Vincennes, a little larger 
than the Bois de Boulogne, is similarly adorned with 
streams, lakes, cascades; and from the Gravelle plateau 
there is a splendid view over the valleys of the Marne and 
the Seine. Unfortunately the wood is eut in two by an 
open space comprising a drill-ground for artillery and 
infantry, a race-course, and a farm (La Faisanderie) for 
agricultural experiments. Trees for the publie parks and 
squares are grown in the great municipal nurseries at 
Auteuil and Bois de Boulogne; and the municipal 
botanical gardens of La Muette, with thirty-five conser- 
vatories covering 1} acres, and an equal area under frames, 
contain magnificent collections of azaleas, palm-trees, and 
other exoties for ornamenting the public gardens or 
decorating official apartments on féte days. 

Public Buildings, Palaces, &c.—The following are among 
the publie buildings of Paris which have most architectural 
interest. The palace of the Louvre (see pp. 281, 288), 
which lies on the right side of the Seine in the heart of the 
city, consists of a quadrangle with an inner court 39+ feet 
square, two galleries extending westwards from two sides 
of the quadrangle, and two galleries external and parallel 
to these, and continued till they meet the side wings of the 
Tuileries. "The east front of the Louvre is 548 feet long 
and 90 feet high, and the first story is occupied by 
Perrault's famous colonnade. Towards the west are those 
portions of the Tuileries which escaped the fire of 1871, 
—the connecting galleries and (on the south) the Flora 
pavilion and (on the north) the Marsan pavilion, which was 
entirely rebuilt between 1872 and 1877. From Perrault’s 
colonnade to the Flora pavilion the side facing the quay is 
2250 feet long. In the matter of sculpture the south and 
west sides of the inner court are considered the best parts of 
the Louvre. On the west side lies the oldest part of the 
palace, and the prineipal points in the former arrangement 
of the building are indicated by the paving of the court. In 
the iniddle of each fagade there is a pavilion rising above an 
archway. The western archway, which is surmounted by 
the elock, leads into Place Napoléon HI. whieh has its 
centre occupied by a square, and its north and south sides 
bordered with porticos surmounted by statues of eminent 
Frenchmen. To the west is the Place du Carrousel. On 
the south side at the junction of the Louvre and the Tuileries 
is a gateway with three arches, of which the middle one is 
crowned with the bronze group by Mercier, “The Genius 
of the Arts,” erected in 1875. The river-front of the Louvre 
is in an older and more elegant style than the side facing 

we de Rivoli. It is conneeted with the buildings of the 
quadrangle by Henry FV.’s pavilion, which contains in its 
first story the clegant Apollo gallery. 

The Palais de Justice in La Cité presents on the W. 
side, towards Place Dauphine, a Greek facade by Due 
(1865-1870), one of the finest productions of modern art. 
From the Boulevard du Palais on the east it is separated by 
a magnificent 18th-century railing in wrought iron and gilt. 
On this side lie the Salle des Pas Perdus and the Sainte- 
Chapelle. "The fine square tower known as the Clock Tower 
stands at the corner formed by the Quai du Nord and the 

joulevard du Palais; and on the north side lies the C'on- 
ciergerie prison with the dungeon once occupied by Marie 
Antoinette. Opposite the Palais de Justice on the other 
side of the Boulevard is the Tribunal de Commerce with 
a reniarkable stairease under the cupola. 

On the left bank of the Seine are the Luxembourg 


palace, the seat of the senate and formerly the residence of | 


Mary de’ Medici; the Bourbon palace, the seat of the 
chamber of deputies, fronting the river and Pont de la Con- 
corde with a fine columned portico and pediment; the 
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palace of the Legion of Honour, an exquisite building of 
Louis XIV.'s time; and the palace of the Institute, with 
a handsome dome. On the right side of the river lie the 
Elysée palace (in the Champs-Elysées), a vast building in 
a modern style, the residence of the president of the re- 
publie, and the palace of the Trocadéro, built for the Exhi- 
bition of 1878, the central rotunda of which contains the 
largest musie-hall in Paris (for 15,000 auditors) and a 
colossal organ. 

Among the Government and administrative buildings 
may be mentioned the Hótel de Ville, burnt in 1871, but 
rebuilt finer than before on the old site; the ministry of 
foreign affairs, where the congress of Paris was held in 1856; 
the ministry of marine, which occupies on Place de la Con- 
corde one of the two pavilions erected by Gabriel on each 
side of Rue Royale; the ministry of war in the Doulevard 
St Germain ; the Dank, formerly the De la Vrilliére “hotel,” 
built by Mansard ; the Mint, with a fine façade stretching 
391 feet along Quai Conti not far from Pont Neuf; the 
national printing establishment, formerly Cardinal Rohan's 
mansion; and the national record ofliee, elose at hand, 
formerly the Soubise mansion. These last two buildings 
are in the Quartier du Marais, where a great many ancient 
mansions are now used as warehouses and workshops. 
Besides the Hôtel Carnavalet and the Hôtel de Cluny 
may be mentioned the tower of Rue aux Ours, the last 
remnant of the Hôtel de Bourgogne; the Hôtel de Sens, 
formerly the residence of the arehbishop of the province; 
the Hotel Lambert at the head of ile St Louis, adorned 
with paintings by Lesueur; the turret of the Hótel Barbette 
(Rue vieille du 'Femple). 


The largest and finest of the religious buildings of Paris Churches, 


is the cathedral of Notre Dame (426 feet long by 164 wide), 
restored between 1846 and 1879 by Viollet-le-Due. As it 
now exists this chureh has five naves running the whole 
length of the building, and square chapels; the central 
fléche, recently restored, is 312 feet high, and two massive 
square towers worthily crown the principal facade, which is 
one of the most beautiful that has come down to us from 
the Middle Ages. The transept has also two façades, which, 
while less imposing, are more riehly decorated with chiselled 
work, dating from about the middle of the 13th century. 
Of the elaborate decoration of the interior all that is old is 
à part of the screen of the choir, from the 14th century. 
St Genevieve or the Panthéon, conseerated by the Con- 
vention to illustrious men, but since restored to Christian 
worship, has the form of a Greek cross with a dome in the 
centre and a columned portico in front, the pediment of 
which contains an immense bas-relief by David of Angers 
representing great men crowned by their country. Fénelon, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Mirabeau, Laplace, Cuvier, &e., may 
be distinguished. The crypt contains the tombs of Soufllot 
(the architect of the church), Rousseau, Voltaire, &c. Near 
St Geneviève stand St Étienne du Mont with a magnificent 
roodloft, and the chapel of St Geneviève with the tomb 
of this patroness of Paris. The Madeleine, intended by 
Napoleon I. for a temple of victory, has consequently the 
form of a Greek temple. At St Germain des Pres, St 
Severin, and St Vincent de Paul are beautiful frescos by 
Hippolyte Flandrin, to whom a monument has been erected 
in St Germain. St Eustache contains Colbert’s tomb; St 
Germain P Auxerrois has a curious porch ; and St Sulpice, 
which is nearly as large as Notre Dame, presents in its 
main front the most vigorous effort yet made to apply 
classical architecture in the building of Christian churches. 
Notre Dame des Vietoires is a great resort of pilgrims. 
The church of the Vow of the Sacred Heart, at present in 
course of erection on Montmartre, will when finished be one 
| of the most remarkable buildings in Paris from its com- 
manding site, the extent of its erypt, and the vast propor- 
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tions of its dome and tower, respectively 197 and 262 fect 
in height. 

Theatres.—Of the many buildings in Paris devoted to 
theatrical entertainments there is only one, at once the 
largest and the most beautiful, which is of real archi- 
teetural importanee—the Grand Opéra, or national academy 
of music and dancing. The opera house, which covers 22 
aeres, is the finest theatre in the world. The process of 
erection, direeted by Charles Garnier, lasted from 1861 to 
1875, required 673,295 days’ work, and cost £1,440,000. 
The front is decorated on the ground story by allegorical 
groups (music by Guillaume; lyrical poetry by Jouttroy ; 
lyrieal drama by Perraud ; and dancing by Carpeaux) and 
allegorical statues. In the first story a row of coupled 
Corinthian columns (each consisting of a single block) forms 
an open gallery, above which are seven busts of famous 
musicians, Mozart, Beethoven, &c. Above the architrave 
of the front appears the dome which eovers the auditorium, 
and behind that rises the vast pediment above the stage 
decorated at the eorners with enormous groups. On the 
summit of the pediment an Apollo, raising aloft his lyre, is 
seen against the sky and forms the culminating point of 
the whole edifice. The sides are not so riehly decorated as 
the front, but cach has in the centre an elegant cylindrical 
pavilion with a carriage entranee. Behind are the build- 
ings occupied by the managers and staff. The interior is 
decorated throughout in the most gorgeous manner with 
massive gilding, flamboyant seroll-work, statues, paintings, 
&e. The grand vestibule with statues of Lully, Rameau, 
Gluck, and Handel, the grand stairease (an indubitable 
masterpiece), the avant-foyer or corridor leading to the foyer, 
and the foyer or crush-room itself are especially worthy of 
mention. This last, which is 197 feet long, 43 broad, and 
59 high, has its ceiling brilliantly painted by Baudry, whose 
work, however, can hardly be appreeiated properly from 
the excess of light. The auditorium is seated for 2156; 
its ceiling is painted by Lenepveu. Behind the stage is the 


Soyer de lu danse or green-room for the ballet, adorned with 


large allegorical panels and portraits of the most eminent 
danseuses. 

The comic opera has a theatre to itself, L'Opéra Co- 
mique; and opercttas are played at La Renaissanee, Les 
»ouffes, Les Folies Dramatiques, and Dejazet. The 
Theatre Français and the Odéon represent the works of 
the classical dramatists, as well as modern pieces tragie 
or comic. Comedy and vaudevilles are played at the 
Gymnase and the Vaudeville; and the Palais Royal, the 
Variétés, and the Nonveautés devote themselves especi- 
ally to faree. Pieces of the popular class, fairy scenes 
and spectacular displays, are the main attraction of 
the Châtelet, the Gaicté, the Porte St Martin, and the 
Ambigu. The Chateau d'Eau now gives popular operatie 
performances. Equestrian entertainments are supplied by 
the hippodrome and three circuses. The eafé concerts— 
whieh during the summer season abound in the Champs 
Elysées—remove in winter to the Boulevard de Strasbourg 
and the Montmartre and Poissonnitre faubourgs, where 
there are also some permanent establishments of the kind. 
Several companies give concerts of clas: ical musie on stated 
days in the winter season; the finest are those of the 


Conservatoire and the Chitcau d'Eau, Chátelet, and Cirque | 


theatres. 

Arrondissements.—The city is divided into twenty arrondisse- 
ments, Only the first twelve belonged to Paris previous to 1860 ; 
the others correspond to the old suburban communes then annexed. 
The first four arrondissements occupy the space on the right of the 
river, extending from the Place de la Concorde to the Bastille, and 
from the Seine to the line of the Grands Donlevards ; the 5th, 6th, 
and 7th arrondissements lie opposite them on the left side; the 
8th, 9th 10th, 11th, and 12th surround the first fonr arrondisse- 
ments on the north; the 13th, 14th, and 15th are formed out of the 
old suburban communes of the left side ; and the 16th, 17th, 18th, 
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19th, and 20th out of the old surburban communes of the right 
side. 
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Population and Vital Statistics. —The growth of the population Popula- 
during the last six hundred years is shown in the following table tion. | 
(I.) :— | 
Years, Population. | Years, Population. 
seme —————— ——— M — M a | 
1292 215,861 1841 935,261 | 
1553 260,000 1846 1,053,897 
| 1718 509,000 | 1851 1,053,262! 
| 1755 576,000 1856 1,174,346 | 
1784 660,000 1861 1,696,741? | 
1800 547,756! 1866 1,825,274 
1817 713,966 1872 1,851,792 
1831 785, 862 | 1876 1,988,806 
1836 868,438 
The figures for December 1881, like the rest of those in the table, | 
represent the unmber of people legally domiciled at Paris at the 
date given, but the number actnally present in the city at last 
census was only 2,239,928 (1,113,326 males and 1,126,602 females). 
The following table (II.) shows the distribution of the population 
in the several arrondissements :— 
1 
Is ber and Name of | Aven Pirths Deat! n 
“umber and ame o anl i : Mrihs Deaths, Inhabit- 
Arrondissement, [a : Inhabitants, Houses. (1881). (1881). | ants per 
| eres, 
| | Acre. 
TOA ern | 4070 | 75,390 2,164 | 1,605 | 1,428 160 
2, Bourse.......... e 241 16,994 2,278 | 1673| 1452) 317 | 
| 9. Temple ssns] 287 94,254 | 2,980 | 2,434 | 2,000 | 328 
1. lMó:cl de Ville...... 387 | 103,760 2404 | 2,723 | 2473| 268 | 
Dabo cee | G15 | 11444 3,208 | 3,033 | 2,7850 | 186. | 
6. Luxembourg........{ 521 97,735 2,746 | 2,188 | 1,989 18$ | 
7. Palais-Bourbon ..... 996 83,927 | 2,441 | 1,796 | 1,994 84 
SRI Ce cee 941 89,001 3,393 | 1,403 | 1,372 95 
ON irate sees 526 | 122,896 3,480 | 2,597 | 1,887 | 234 
10. Sto atirent ees] 0G 159,809 3,713 | 3,879 | 3,646 ?26 
Il. Popincourt ........... 892 209,246 5,99€ 6,472 | 5,654 235 
TOM Rallye eee 1,203 | 102,435 4,181 | 2,981 | 9,864 79 
13. Gubelins e 1,544 91,315 3,933 | 2,883 | 3,154 59 
14, Observatoire......... 1,47 91,719 | 4,872 | 3,071 | 2,782 80 
15. Vaugirard............ 1,782 100,679 5,229 | 2,915 | 2,981 57 
Te PAS E 1,752 60,702 | 4,406 | 1,265 | 1,265 35 
17. Datignolles...........| 1,100 143,187 5,966 | 3,637 | 3,214 15 
18. Montmartre.......... 1282 178,836 6,166 | 5,426 | 4,804 139 
19. Buttes-Chaumont.. 1,398 117,885 4,033 | 3,682 | 3,490 84 
20. Ménilmontant.......) 1,287 | 126,917 5,522 | 4,007 | 3,875 £9 


19.177 | 2,259,928 77,014 59,874 [57,066 | 117. | 
| [ 


The number of births and of deaths in Paris during the five 
years 1876-80— 278,785 births and 252,500 deaths—apparently 
shows nothing exceptional as compared with the rest of France. 
It is to be observed, however, that the population is composed to a 
larger extent than usual of adults, young children being sent to the 
country, and old men withdrawing. The number of marriages, 
20,993 for 1881, with an average of 18,427 for the five previous 
years, is rather small for the proportion of marriageable persons. 
Of the 1,113,326 males in 1881, 621,569 were unmarried, 440,022 
married, and 51,735 widowers ; of the 1,126,602 females, 557,054 
were unimarried, 446,297 married, and 123,251 widows. The sub- 
joined table (HI.) shows the proportion of individuals of the 
various ages specified, in each 10,000 of the inhabitants, according 
to the census of 1881. It will be seen that the proportion was 
greater in Paris from 20 to 55, and smaller below and above those 
ages. 


Number of Persons Number of Pers ns 
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| In Paris. led France, In Paris. | In France. 
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The following table shows the oceupations of the population in 
1881 :— 


1 The decrease between 1784 and 1800 was due to the Reign of 
Terror, and that between 1846 and 1851 to the Revolution of 1848. 

? The inerease in 1861 is largely due to the ineorporation of the 
suburban districts. 
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Tanna DV.— Distribution of Population according to Occupation (1881). 


Retail traders, shopkeepers....... 10,525 | 15,349 | 47,972 | 25,306 
Keepersofhotels,taverns,coffee- ] | 5, qeg} = 442 L^ 
honses, and lodging-houses. | oes MUS Ea 


Employers. Agents or Clerks. 
Males, | Females. | Males, | Females. 
elqriculture. | 
Landowners farming their langs.. 598 96 60 16 
Farmers, cultivators, “métayers” 220 2E 24 10 
Small proprictors working tor l 9 49 | 12 9 
Others m cer E D \ : 
ROLES POLS, ae ree escort reme dene |^ 876 2103 7 23 
Industry. 
Engaged in mines, quarries, anid ; 2 
CIUS: : SEM : 321) 1,814 ] 
metal-working establishments | pes ; n 
Engaged in other mannfaetur- = ee 
= 2 : 979 5: iF 
ing establishments ............ ed EE Mere 
In petty industries............-- 10,143 | 20,521 | 29,700 | 19,919 
Trade, 
jankers, agents, wholesale } fa 
M REEN : 2 539 | 43,092 $ 
qnl c dre: eee ME C M ce MEE 


Transport and Shipping. 


| 
| 
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Membe f Family | 
CR eo ee Domestics attached 


Workpeople. living with the f 
negr Preceding. to the Person, Total. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. | Males. | Fem iles. 

639 2929 659 IHL 218 454 4,143 

264 85 180 302 69 50 1,232 

455 78 240 324 94 47 1,380 

489 292 597 707! 7h] 1974 2,998 
Tora a A m ee AAP etr 9,678 


12728 1,080 5,183 9,940 267 863 32,854 


6478 | 31,743 | 17,984] 27,8385) 1,474] 3,769) 139,863 
,506 | 239,304 | 108,663 | 185,844 | 8,123 | 18,813 | 929,596 


81| 40,083] 3,794) 14,544 85,765 
20} 61,605] 5,687 | 16,082] 146,835 
33 | 27,975 | 6,518 | 105295 | 61,314 


Tone eer ES 203,914 


Engaged on railways or as carriers 1,401 | 74) 10,757 514! 10,539 853 7,909 8 1625019 80328] 023 48,850 
Connceted with mercantile ) eye. || | - a - : a: 
marine, pilotage, fisheries, &c. { 287 | : his | E i | 18 i a ve | 1j | 
Motus dE CIIM oat E 49,905 
Army, Navy, and Police, ——— 
duc de NEUE 10,988 182 10 789 6 391° 1,106) 203° 4071 14,082 
NN ec D han UN 108 | 8 3 1 | 50! 138 78 100 | 576 
Tendarmerie and poliec..... ...... | &105 9905! 14 611! o are oe o$ 267 19,389 
HOTT NN S eo E none eee ee ere tee 34,047 
Liberal Professions. o 
Civil eree a a | 6,945] —5353116,500] 1,947 3,149) 1,170] 8,746] 19,7894 1,856] 5,856] 66,720 
CTSA a | 1,808] ... 166 72 32 2 159 636, — 193 | 651 3,219 
Religions communities. ...... ..... 1,107 3,132 07:8» 809 3 120 6 no n 336 5,938 
Justice, administration of......... 3,638 iss DER 2M 11 5 2198 4682 Toles 3,056 16,899 
Metin Gina sen. sen scree tee 5,0131 1,429 924 412, 335 176 21S 4,288 | 15360085970 13,504 
Edmeation .. ......seeseee e 4,308] 4,092. 1,573! 1,407 109 101| 2184; 4,466! 1,000| 2141) 21,821 
Rene uM c ce Ee 11,974] 4,597| 2,98 538| 1,991 521| 4,912] 10,192) 1,921] 4,406| 42,646 
Senee M E iene aac 3,591 esi 208 28 oF i T 15974 3,100 | 6241, 2,075 11,184 
data] E E RET o ernie cere 186,731 
Living on Ialized Means, t Ó— 
Proprietors, ‘‘rentiers”............ 29,214 : 41,337 | 6,025 4 7,801 1,026 | 1,577 | 18,171] 41,458} 15,674 | 20,559 | — 210,860 
Pensioners, &e. suorien. 7,083| 13883] 448 at 98 192| 2, Te 4,988 | 1,191| 2,315  — 20,050 
ARG tall tera e ue es rr Dm e ETAT 230,910 
Without Ocenpetion.—Children supported ontside of their own commune by their parents ; inmates of hospitals, prisons, &e.— 61,699 
unma apti nOT5n meo eet So TIMER eee or Re en e E I E 12,907 
Crand Tot ee aa eT TOIT OS 
Vation- Barely a third (322 per 1000) of the population are Parisians by | (juge de paie) nominated by the Government. There is no elective 
ality. hirth,—33°2 per 1000 having been born in the other communes | mayor of Paris: the president of the municipal council, who is nom- 
of the department of Scine, 565 in the other departments of France | inated by his colleagues, merely acts as chairman of their meetings. 
or in French colonies, and 71:8 abroad. The foreign population | When occasion requires, the function of mayor of Paris is discharged 
shows a tendency to increase; in 1876 380 per 1000 were natives | by the prefect of Seine. The municipal council disensses and votes 
of the department, the proportion of foreigners being only 60. In | the ler of the city. The importance of the business thus trans- 
1881 the English numbered 10,789 ; Germans, 31,190 ; Belgians, | acted will be seen below. The prefect of Seine and the prefect of 
45,281 ; Dutch, 9250 ; Italians, 21,577; Swiss, 20,810; Americans, | police (both magistrates named by the Government, but each with 
5087; and other nationalities, 19,154. a quite distinet sphere of action) represent the exeentive authority 
Mart- The following were the principal causes of death in 1882:— | as opposed to the municipal council, which latter has no power by 
elity. phthisis, 10,342 deaths ; diarrhæa, 5095 ; pneumonia, 4197 ; conges- | refusing a vote of credit to stop any publie service the maintenance 


tion of the brain,2668 ; organie diseases of the heart, 2873 ; men- 
invitis, 2605; chronie bronchitis, 2630; cancer, 2251; typhoid 
fever, 3352 ; acute bronchitis, 1730 ; croup aud diphtheria, 1805 ; 
sinall-pox, 661 ; infantile weakness, 1458 ; senile debility, 1350. 
Adminis. Municipal Administration,—Vaeh arrondissement is divided into 
‘ration. four quarters, each of which nominates a member of the municipal 
council The functionaries of the arrondissement are—a mayor 
(maire) and three deputies (udjoints) nominated by the prefect of 
Seine, who act as registrars, and preside over the poor-relief (bureau 
de hienfaisanee) of their arrondissement, and a justice of the peace 


of which legally devolves on the city: in case of such refusal the 
minister of the interior may officially insert the credit in the 
bndget. And in like manner he may appeal to the head of the 
state to caneel any decision in which the conneil has execeded its 
legal functions. The prefeeture of Seine comprises a departmental 
service, differing in no essential partieular from that of other pre- 
feetures, and a municipal service for the city of much more import- 
ance. Elections, rates, municipal debt, city schools, publie lands, 
municipal buildings, markets and market-places (in respect to the 
collection of dues), ceineterics, roads and streets, public edifices, 


Expen- 
diture. 


Revenue. 


po INS 


water-works and sewers, promenades and plantations, river naviga- 
tion and river ports, public pawnbroking establishments, and the 
relief of the poor are all under the control of the prefecture of 
Seine. 

The prefecture of police includes the whole department of Seine 
and the neighbouring communes of the department of Seine-et- 
Oise—Meudon, St Cloud, Sévres, and Enghien. It consists of 
three sections—political police, police of public safety, and admin- 
istrative police, the two former being rather national than muni- 
cipal. The state consequently repays two-fifths of the annual 


budget of about £800,000 which this prefecture receives from the | 


city. 

The municipal police deals with publie health, civil order, and 
repression of crimes and misdemeanours, whether agaiust person, 
property, or morals. 
the insane, aud prostitutes, tests weights and measures, and has 
eharze of the markets, the publie vehicles, the fire department, 
sanitaty arrangements, and exhumations and reinterments in the 
cenieteries. 

The prefect of police has a staff of 8500 officials commissaires 
de police, officiers de paix, gardiens de la paix (a kiud of police- 
niasistrate’,and inspectors. Ile has also under his orders the sapeurs 
pompiers or fire-brigade (1742 men), and the republican guard, 
long called the municipal guard, which numbers 3295 men, besides 
a mounted force of 726. He has full control over the budget of 
his department, which is voted en bloc by the municipal council. 

Revenue and Exrpenditure.—The heaviest item of expenditure is 
the public debt: the sum at 3lst December 1883, represented by 
the series of annuities terminable in 1950, amounts to a total of 
£171,730,965. The annuity for 1883 was £3,693,303. Over and 
above this the city is authorized to have a floating debt of £800,000. 
The following are in round nv.nbers the main items of the ordinary 
budget for 1553,—the exact sum varying from year to year :— 


Prefecture of police (partly repaid by the state).............. £950,000 
Streets and roads (‘‘ voie publique” and *'* voierie”’)....... $99,000 
Primary and proféSsional education.. ......... eere $90,000 
iBooruchep eoe er MM T A rane 195,000 
MWaicrenonksandedranacei e meetin e TEC 520,000 
Public walks, plantations, aud lighting..... eene: 392,000 
Octroi or customs (the main source of municipal revenue) 296,000 
Central administration, “ mairies," and municipal council 337,000 
ATelutece trend hie art ooer aaaea UL ate 212,000 


By the aldition of the expenses of the Collége Rollin (an institu- 
tion for secondary education belonging to the city), and some 
iniseellaneous expenses of less amount, the ordinary budget for 
1853 reachel the sum of £10,106,533, and by the further addi- 
tion of £11,000 belonging to the previous year, a grand total of 
£10,150, 533. 

The extraordinary budget shows expenses to the amount of 
£298.444 on general funds, and £90,000 on special funds. The 
former is specially devoted to architectural works (rebuilding the 
Howl de Ville) and keeping up streets and roadways, and the 
latter to the erection of buildings (Sorbonne, faculty of law, and 
canal St Denis). 

Tie following are the principal items of ordinary revenue :— 


OCOT CIP ENSTO MS ee eT £5,990,902 
Communal centízws added to the direct contributions 948,805 
Municipal share in the profits of the gas company...... 604,000 
Water-rates and income from the canals belonging to 

ISU sie ner eb ear ey A E E NN S 412,867 
Government subsidy to the municipal police. ............ 307,753 
Eines eslro otrie Me necs IE. eios bg o ee 220,110 
Revenue for publie instruction (legacies, &e.)............ Unknown 
Duty on gas supplied to private persons (0702 fr. per 

eub. met., about 54d. per 1000 cub. feet).............. 225,950 
Cab-stands, omnibuses, and tramways..................... 194,937 
Government subsidy for the maintenance of the public 

Fols An ESETET Saa e e E T a a oS 164,000 
Dues from goods exposed for sale in the public markets 180,012 ` 
Slauehtes-hunseene ea dee T 138,136 . 
Householders’ street-cleaning tax (taxe de balayage)... — 108,410 
WXarehgusesp ee UE SU 101,492 
Sale of burial-lots in the cemeteries........................ 94,984 
Stands in the markets anl market-places................. 83,461 
Paring anil cleaning of the streets cies 95,717 
(Gron eT ClitS sno eee mer eres mera A A 62,594 
DIOE Sexa C n E 56,597 
Rent of stands on the public sireetac ciic.ceewersscc tes 51,782 


Including less important items, the total ordinary revenue in 
1882 was £10,489,573; and the arrears of former years’ revenue 
paid up amounted to £1, 218,883. 

The extraordinary budget on general and special funds amounts to 
£6, 450,037 ; but a large proportion of this consists of sums which 
are carried forward from one fiscal year to another, till the expenses 
which they are meant to cover are liquidated. 


It exercises surveillance over lodging houses, | 
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The chief items in the octroi are— 

NGIRCV CTC OS mer NEN A E OT T EET £2,566,118 
ESSO COD er LI S 1,232,362 
Liquids, other than beverages........ cnra c CR. 608,238 
Ice ron LE MMC e e Mee 463,278 
Building materials. sos sicesone ae oue e Or ERES 525,698 
Wood forindustna put USES «e eee eorr onere tees 246,693 
Foldere m As M edu Sere PCM 204,102 


Total (1882), comprising other less important items,....£5,986,541 

Streets. —The 
make a total length of 580 miles, 143 miles being bordered with 
, trees. The municipality is going on with the work of planting 
as rapidly as possible, though each new tree costs about £8. 

The staff entrusted with maintaining and cleaning the public 
streets comprises 320 engineers, overseers, aud timekeepers, who 
have under their orders 2123 paviors and roadmen and 3185 per- 
manent and supernumerary scavengers. The maintenance of the 
streets costs £406,800; that of the pavements and sidewalks, 
£02,221; cleaning, £259,480. The streets are for the most part 
paved (1525 acres on January 1, 1883), usually with Y vette sand- 
stone from the neighbonrhood of Paris. The most frequented 
crossings are laid with Belgian porphyry. The metalled roadways 
cover 445 acres, the asphalted 83 acres, the earthen 26. Wooden 
paving, previously employed only for 2 acres, was in 1883 laid 
down in the Champs Elysces, and in 1884 extended to the Avenue 
de l'Opéra, Rue de Rivoli, the line of the Grands Boulevards, and 
Rue Royale. Of the total area of 1131 acres occupied by pavements 
and sidewalks, two-ninths are covered with asphalt, one-third 
with sand, one-seventh with granite, and the rest with paving- 
stone. 

There are 5070 plugs for the watering of the streets, and 400 
water-carts. The annual consumption of water for this purpose 
amounts to 130,174,478 cubic feet (195 days) The sweeping of 
the streets in the inorning devolves on the householders, and is 
commuted by payment of a tax (see above); during the day the 
whole cost falls on the municipality. 

The point of greatest traffic in Paris is the Place de la Bastille ; 
one current passing from Rue St Antoine to the Faubourg St 
Antoine and another from the Grands Boulevards to the railway 
stations for Vincennes, Lyons, and Orleans. On an average 42,000 
carriages and 55,900 draught horses pass through this square in 
the twenty-four hours. Next in amount of trattic come Rue de 
Rivoli, 33,232 vehicles ; Avenue de l'Opéra, 29,460 ; Rue du Pont 
Neuf, 20,668 ; Boulevard des Italiens, 20,124 ; Place de l'Etoile, 
18,311; Rue Rovale, 14,095. The most frequented of the bridges 
are Pont de la Concorde, 10,003; Pont Neuf, 8519; and Pont 
d'Austerlitz, 7340. 


Means of Conveyance. —Cabs, omnibuses, tramways, steamboats, Convey- 
and a railway (the Chemin de Fer de Ceinture) are the local ance. 


means of transit in Paris. The steamboats ply up the river to 
Charenton, down the river to Suresnes. Within the city, in 1882, 
they plied on 329 davs, made an aggregate of 8162 days of service, 
traversed 479,997 miles, and conveyed 11,170,980 passengers. Out- 
side the limits of the city, up the river, the days were also 329— 
aggregate days 2265, aggregate distance 123,007 miles, passengers 
3,122,593 ; down the river the days were 329—ageregate days 
2356, miles 180,138, and passengers 1,262,680. The omnibus 
company employs both ordinary omnibuses and tramway-cars. In 
1882 it employed 610 omnibuses and 255 tram-cars, conveying 
200,187,455 passengers The two tramway companies distinguished 
as Northern and Southern have conveyed respectively 26,076, 761 
and 27,067,951 passengers. The Chemin de Fer de Ceinture, 
which runs round the city just within the fortifications, conveyed 
21,617,909 passengers. As cab-hiring is an open industry (though 
the cabmen are restricted in their charges by a tarif, and are 
subject to police control) the movement of the cabs cannot be 
given exactly. In 1882 the number of horses belonging to private 
persons and bound to be at the service of the army in case of mobi- 
lization was found to be 95,847; in 1878 the number of carriages 
was 13,372. 


artesian wells, and (4) from springs. (1) The two steam-pumps at 
Chaillot on the Seine raise cach at their ordinary rate 635,688 
cubic feet and at their maximum 1,518,588 in the twenty-four 
hours. The ten pumps at Port àl'Anglais and Maisons-Alfort above 
Paris, at St Ouen below Paris, and at the Quai d’Austerlitz and 
Auteuil (within the city), can supply about 600,372,000 cubic feet 
perannum. In 1$80 about 2,119,000 cubic fect on an average were 
taken daily from the Seine. The water isstored in reservoirs at the 
highest points in l'assy, Montmartre, Charonne, and Gentilly. The 
establishment at St Maur, situated on the canal which closes the 
loop of the Marne, and partly moved by the head of water and 
partly by steam, supplies the Bois de Vincennes and the elevated 
. districts of Bellevilleand Ménilmontant. Fr can furnish 2,896,000 
| eubie feet in the twenty-four hours. (2) The Oureq Canal, which is 


publie streets, covering an area of 3877 acres, Streets, 


Water and Drainage, —Paris derives its water-supply (1) from Water 
the Seine and the Marne, (2) from the Oureq Canal, (3) from supply. 


Drain- 
age, 
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also used as a water-way, comes from the department of Aisne, and 
terminates at the La Villette basin, which also receives the St Denis 
and St Martin Canals. It brings a volume of 4,414,500 cubic feet per 
day, to which are added in summer from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 cu ic 
feet procured from the Marne near the contluence of the Oureq, 
and discharged into the canal. The water is hardly suitable for 
domestic use owing to the quantity of foreign matter which it con- 
tains. (3) The water of the artesian wells is much purer. The 
Grenelle well is 1797 feet deep, and reaches the greensand ; its daily 
yield is 12,360 cubic feet of water at a temperature of 80° Fahr., 
which rises to a height of 238 or 239 feet, and can thus be carried 
to the summit of Mont St Geneviève. The Passy well is 1922 feet 
deep, and yields an average of 233,000 cubic fect in the twenty-four 
hours By the hydrometer Seine water registers 18*, that of the 
Oureq 28°, that of the Passy well only 9^. A new well is being 
sunk (1884) at La m and another at Butte-aux-Cailles. 
(1) Till quite recently all the spring water was brought to Paris 
by two aqueduets. The Arcueil aqueduct, 8 miles long, on the 
left of the Seine, furnishes 67,100 cubie feet per day; that of 
Belleville, on the right side, which up to the beginning of the 
l7th eentury fed all the fountains of Paris with the waters of 
Belleville and the Prés St Gervais, now yields only 6000 cubic 
feet in the twenty-four hours. This insuilicieney of spring water 
has been supplied by the Dhuis and the Vanne, two streams of La 
Champagne. The former is diverted near Cháteau Thierry (Aisne) 
and conveyed by an aqueduct 81 miles long into the Ménil- 
montant reservoirs (354 feet above the sea, or more than 250 feet 
above the level of the Seine), whieh eonsist of two stories, one 
above the other, with a united capacity of 4,538,000 eubie feet, 
and usually containing a store equal to five average days’ influx. 
1n the valley of the Vanne (a tributary of the Yonne, which it 
reaches at Sens), Paris has obtained possession of a great number 
of springs, which, when the rivers are at their lowest, yield in 
the twenty-four hours 8,531,600 cubie feet of a perfectly pure 
water at a steady temperature of 52° Fahr. The aqueduet from 
the Vanne ends at Montrouge at a height of 262 feet, in reser- 
voirs capable of holding 10,594,800 cubic feet, equal to three average 
days’ influx. Every year new works are construeted to increase the 
quantity of water distributed. In June 1883 the machines raised 
for the first time 2,825,000 eubie feet on the plateau of Villejuif. 
The total quantity of water supplied to Paris will now be 20,130,000 
cubic feet in the twenty-four hours. The quantity actually required 
is not less than 14,127,000 cubic feet, or not quite 44 gallons per 
head of the population, a proportion excceded in several other great 
cities. This water is distributed by 66 monumental fountaius, 763 
bornes-fontaines (i.e., smaller fountains or wells, similar in appear- 
ance to a boundary stone or milestone), 5249 common street taps, 53 
pumps, 181 plugs for the use of the watering carts, 4175 plugs for 
attachment of watering hose, 363 fire-plugs, 178 cocks at cab-stands, 
in the Wallace fountains, and the urinals. There is a certain 
number of fountains not open to the publie where water is retailed 
to the water-earriers ; and a large number of private houses have 
water laid on to their courts, or in many cases to the several 
stories. The public baths (151 in number) and the washing 
establishments (263, with 21,911 stands) reeeive daily 2,358,000 
gallons of water. The water-pipes, varying in diameter from a little 
more than an inch to upwards of 4 feet, the commonest size being 
about 8 inches, have a total length of 94,904 miles. 

Since about the middle of the present century all houses have 
been bound to discharge their rain and waste water direetly into the 
sewers ; but, though these are annually being extended, there are 
still streets into which they have not been introduced. On the 
31st of December 1881 their total length was nearly 441 miles. 
The drainage of both sides of the river is collected iu a great sewer 
ending in the Seine at Clichy opposite Asniéres ; the main sewer 
of the left side of the river is conneeted with that of the right side 
by a siphon which passes under the Seine by a tunnel near the 
Pont de l'Alma. A departmental sewer, receiving the waters of 
the elevated districts of Charonne, Ménilmontant, Belleville, and 
Montmartre, terminates at St Denis. These sewers are much more 
than great drains: they are used as passages for water-pipes, gas- 
pipes, telegraph wires, and pneumatie tubes. The two largest 
classes of them have a height respectively of 144 fect and 17 feet 6 
inehes at the keystone, and a width respectively of 18 feet 5 inches 
and 17 feet at the spring of the arch. The smallest class is only 
6 feet high and 3 feet wide. The most usual class, of which there 
are 171 miles, has a height of 74 feet and a width of 41 feet. 

The sewage from these mains is partly employed in irrigation in 
the plain of Gennevilliers on the left bank of the Seine opposite St 
Denis and Clichy. At the close of 1881 1216 acres were under treat- 
ment, though the system was only commenced in 1872 on a tenth 
of that area ; and the drains employed, varying from 1 to 4 feet in 
diameter, had an extent of 21 miles, and discharged the sewage 
by 571 outlets. The quantity of sewage discharged daily by the 
sewers varies from 10,171,000 cubic feet to 13,112,266 cubie feet 


(1881) The amount absorbed by irrigation varies according to the 
season. Thus in May 1881 it was 95,907,555 cubic feet, and in 


Peeve holes 


September only 15,719,780 cubic feet. The daily average throngh- 
out the year shows 54,935,945 cubic feet, watering 213 acres. 

The value of the land (originally sandy) at Gennevilliers has 
considerably increased since the introduction of this system. The 
rent of a heetare (2747 acres), which was 152 francs between 1865 and 
1870, reached 300 franes in 1878 and 450 in 1880. The cultivation 
of the plain gives employment to 1350 hands, and the population 
of the commune has steadily inereased—1897 in 1872, 2389 1n 1876, 
3192 in 1881. The municipality proposes to extend this system of 
irrigation, which absorbs only a part of the sewage, to the foot of 
the St Germain forest, and thus to utilize the masses of foul water 
which still go to pollute the Seine. 

Nightsoil is collected in three different ways :—(1) in cesspools 
of mason-work, which ought to be watertight aud to communicate 
with the open air by a ventilating pipe rising above the tops of the 
neighbouring houses ; (2) in movable buckets, placed in suitably 
ventilated cellars ; (3) in filtering tinettes, which discharge their 
liquids directly into the sewer, On the 3lst December 1882 the 
number of cesspools was 66,610, of movable buckets 14,952, and of 
tinettes 17,033. The nightsoil eontraetors have to be authorized 
by the prefect of Seine. The cesspools must not be emptied except 
by night. The quantity removed in 1881 was 39,797,810 cubic 
feet—35,098,453 cubic feet from the cesspools, 3,682,187 from the 
movable buckets, and 1,017,170 from the tinettes. 


Lighting. —The lighting of Paris is practically in the hands of Light- 
the gas company, clectric lighting being still in the experimental ing. 


stage (28 burners in the public streets in 1882), and oil being used 
only in a small and ever-diminishing number of out-of-the-way 
streets (472 burners in 1881) "The gas company manufactured in 
1861 2,974,690,553 eubie feet of gas, in 1875 6,213,435,025 cubic 
feet, and in 1882 9,726,709,281 cubie feet, this last quantity being 
obtained from 917,567 tous of raw material (10,597 eubie feet per 
ton) The gas mains belonging to thecompany make a total length 
of 1222 miles; those in the publie streets feed 42,514 burners, con- 
suming 1,301,226,027 eubie feet for publie lighting. The company 
further supplies 7,163,994,098 cubie feet to 154,962 private cus- 
tomers iu the city, and 600,208,654 eubie feet to 53 eommunes 
in the outskirts. About 660,593,880 cubic fect, or 6'8 per cent., 
is lost in transmission. "The daily consumption reaches a maxi- 
mum (36,005,949 eubie feet) in December and a minimmin 
(14,073,112 eubie feet) in July. 

Public Instruction.—The so-called salles d'asile are 
time when their mothers place them in the ercehes or day-nurseries 
(see below) and the time when they may be admitted to the primary 
schools, ‘The municipality maintains 126 seeular salles d'asile 
receiving 15,939 children, and one salle congréganiste (1.c., under 
the management of a religious society) with 279 children. The 
private establishments comprise 23 secular "salles" with 1243 
children, and 39 eongreganist ‘salles” with 4251. 

In 1882 the munieipality supported 173 primary secular schools 
(56,369 pupils) for boys, 161 secular schools (46,579 pupils) and 2 
congreganist schools (765 pupils) for girls. The private primary 
schools are 183 secular schools and 70 congreganist for boys, 
577 secular schools and 136 congreganist for girls,—number of 
pupils unknown. At certain hours the primary selools are. trans- 
formed iuto classes for adults—116, with 14,288 pupils. The 
“higher schools” (écoles supérieures) supply education lor in- 
dustrial or eommereial carcers. They have 677 pupils between 
six and thirteen years of age and 2956 above thirteen, who are dis- 
tributed among the Collége Chaptal and the Turgot, Lavoisier, 
Colbert, J. B. Say, and Arago schools. Theapprentice school (cole 
d'apprentis) with 228 pupils, the normal schools (for males, 205 
pupils ; for females, 68 pupils), and the Pape-Carpentier school, 
which trains matrons for the salles d'asile, complete the list of the 
municipal establishments for primary education. Besides there are 
private normal schools for Protestant teachers (male and female), a 
private normal school for girls, normal classes for ladies under the 
auspices of the Society for Elementary Instruction, aud ] rofessional 
schools for both girls and boys. Commercial instruction is given 
in two schools placed under the patronage of the chamber of coin- 
merce, and a special commercial high school established about 1880. 
In 1881 a fund was established for placing indigent but deserving 
pupils in free primary boarding-schools, at the expense of the eity. 
Between Oct. 1881 and Oct. 1882 494 pupils were thus dealt with 
at a cost of £9367. Municipal libraries, subsidized by the city, 
have been established in all the arrondissements; in 1882 they 
lent 401,415 works, the number of books contained in the libraries 
heing 89,355. 

Secondary education is provided by the municipal Collége Rollin ; 
in the national lyeées (Louis le Grand, Henry IV., St Louis, and 
Vanves), which have both boarders and day pupils; the Charlemagne 
and Condorcet lycées, for day pupils only ; and the Collége Stanislas, 
more especially for boarders. It is between these establishments, 
subjected to the same university programme, and the Versailles lycée 
that the great competition of the Sorbonne takes place at the close 
of cach school year. The number of their pupils in 1882 (Stanislas 
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excepted) was 8048. Among the private establishments giving 
secondary education mention must be made of the Collége Ste Barbe, 
the Monge, Bossuet, Fénelon, and Massillon schools, the old Jesuit 
colleges at Vaugirard, Rue de Madrid, and Rue Lhomond, the two 
lesser seminaries of Notre Dame des Champs and St Nicolas, and 
numerous institutions preparatory for the examinations and special 
schools. In 1881 there were 11,608 pupils in the secular and 15,811 in 
the ecclesiastical establishments, of which 1584 in addition attended 
a lyeée course. For some years there have been at the Sorbonne 
special classes for young ladies, but the secondary education of girls 
is only beginning to be organized. Higher education is given in 
the faculties of science, literature, and Catholie theology, which are 
together in the Sorbonne, and in the faculties of law and of medicine, 
each of which is by itself. There is also a faculty of Protestant 
theology transferred to Paris from Strasburg. ‘These faculties 
confer the degrees of bachelor, licentiate, aud doctor. The Catholie 
Institute, a private foundation, has faculties of law, literature, and 
scicnee, but has no right of conferring degrees, ‘The Sorbonne, the 
seat of the Academy of Paris and of its reetor, who is the head of 
the whole educational system, contains a library of 100,000 volumes 
belonging to the university, and a well-appointed musewn of 
physical science, and laboratories. The school of law has a library 
of 30,000 volumes and the school of medicine 60,000 volumes, 
forming the most complete medical collection in the world. 
Connected with the school of medicine are the Orfila museum of 
comparative anatomy, the Dupuytren pathologieal museum, the 
practical school of anatomy, and a botanie garden, and the 
midwifery schools of the Maternity aud De la Pitié hospitals; the 
higher school of pharmacy and the dissecting amphitheatre for 
hospital students are also alliliated institutions. 

Whilst the “faculties” are specially intended to prepare for aud 
confer university degrees (though their lectures are open to the 
public), the Collége de France is meaut to give instruction of the 
highest order to the general publie (men or women); and the various 
sciences are there represented by thirty-seven chairs. ‘The École des 
Hautes Etudes supplements the theoretical instruction provided by 
the public lectures of the higher education by practical training. The 
upper normal school is for the training of “professors” for secondary 
classical education and forthe faculties. The École des Hautes Études 
Keclesiastiques prepares ecclesiastical “professors” for the institu- 
tions and lesser seminaries which supply secondary education, and 
are placed in the hands of the clergy. The free school of the 
political sciences prepares more espectally candidates for adminis- 
trative employments (council of state, &c.). The Ecole des Chartes 
trains reecord-keepers in the reading and study of ancient documents. 
Theschoolof living Oiiental languages teaches the principal languages 
from Russian and Modern, Greek to Malay, Chinese, and Japanese. 
The Polytechnic school (Ecole Polytechnique) trains military and 
naval engineers for the artillery corps, the corps of engineers, and 
the navy-yards, and civil engineers for the national corps of the 
roads and bridges, the mines, and the state manufactories (tobacco, 
powder, and saltpetre). As for infantry and cavalry olficers, they 
usually come from the special military school of St Cyr, when they 
do not rise from the ranks. Ju Paris too are situated—the Ecole 
Supérieure de Guerre ; the practical schools of roads and bridges 
and of mines, for the training of civil engineers, with libraries 
aml collections of models and classes in some cases open to 
the publie; the Eeole d'Applieation des Tabacs ; the school of 
military medicine and pharmacy. The central school of the arts 
and manufactures, though some years ago it became a Government 
institution, still educates engineers for ordinary industrial careers. 
The school of the fine arts (Ecole des Beaux Arts), intended for 
painters, sculptors, and arehiteets, contains valuable collections, 
which render the palace in which they are exhibited one of the 
most interesting museums in Paris. The instruction in this institu- 
tion is at once theoretical and practical. It is open to all French- 
men from fifteen to thirty years of age, and even in some cases to 
foreigners. Of the various competitions opeu to the pupils the 
most important is for the prie de Rome. The successful com- 
petitor is rewarded with four years’ residence in Italy at 
Government expense, two years being spent at the Medici palace in 
Rome. Schools of design for boys and girls serve as preparatory for 
the school of the line arts, or train designers for industrial occupa- 
tious. There is a free school of architecture. Musie and elocution 
are taught at the Conservatoire, which possesses a musical library 
and a very curious collection of musical instruments. The 
diocesan seminary of St Sulpice receives clerical pupils from all 
Frauce to the number of 200 ; tlie foreign mission seminary trains 
missionaries for the far East, and the seminary of St Esprit mis- 
sionaries for the French colonies. The Lazarists have also a 
noviciat of their own. The Irish, English, and Scotch colleges, as 
their names suggest, prepare priests for the Roman Catholic dioceses 
of the United Kingdom. 

A district at one time almost exclusively oceupied by students 
and known as the Quartier Latin or Pays Latin was situated on 
the left side of the river mainly in the arrondissement of Luxem- 
hourg; the old houses have, however, been almost entirely 
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demolished since about 1850. It corresponded on the whole to the 
pre-Revolutionary quarter of St Benoît or the University, otherwise 
called the Faubourg St Jacques. The most distinctive portion 
lay between Rue St Jacques and Boulevard St Michel. Rue de 
la Harpe opens into Boulevard St Michel; and Rue du Fonarre, 
frequently mentioned in medieval aud Renaissance writers, strikes 
N. E. from Rue St Jacques. The students now live for the most 
part in the vicinity of Sorbonne and the schools of medicine and 
law. They frequent the cafés and beershops of Boulevard St 
Michel and its neighbourhood. 

The principal libraries in Paris have already been described 
under Lipraries (vol. xiv. pp. 524-6), and an account of the 
observatory will be found in vol. xvii. p. 712. 

The Bureau des Longitudes, which was founded in 1795 for 
the advancement of astronomy and navigation, and publishes the 
Connaissance des Temps, is located at the Institute. ‘The meteoro- 
logical oflice and observatory is situated iu the Montsouris Park, and 
in connexion with it is a school of nautical astronomy and practical 
geodesy. The observatory for physical astronomy is at Meudon. 

The Conservatoire des Arts et des Métiers, in the old priory of 
St Martin des Champs, was founded (1794) as a publie repository of 
machines, models, tools, plans, descriptions, und books in regard 
to all kinds of arts and trades. Various courses of lectures on the 
applications of science to commerce and industry have been added 
from time to time; they are all open to the public without fee, 
and are addressed rather to workmen and artisans than to the 
wealthy or learned. The Agronomie Institute has recently been 
removed to the Conservatoire. 

The Jardin des Plantes (1626), about 75 acres in extent, forms 
one of the most interesting promenades in Paris ; its museum of 
natural history (1793), with its zoological gardens, its hothouses 
and greenhouses, its nursery and naturalization gardens, its 
museums of zoology, anatomy, anthropology, botany, mineralogy, 
and geology, its laboratories, and its courses of lectures by the 
most distinguished professors in all branches of natural science, 
make it an institution of universally acknowledged eminence. 

Learned Societies, — wong the learned societies of Paris the first 
in importance is the Institut de France, which has already been 
described (see IxsriTUTE oF France, vol. xiii. p. 160) The 
committee of learned societies at the ministry of public instruc- 
tion forms, as it were, the centre of the various societies not 
maintained by the Government ; and the French Association for 
the Advancement of the Sciences, founded in 1872, is based on 
the model of the older British society, aud like it meets every 
year in a different town. The other societies may be classified as 
follows : —1. Zistorieal or Geographical —llistory of France, Anti- 
quaries of France (till 1814 known as Celtic Academy), Ilistorie 
Stulies, Numismatics and Archeology, Bibliophiles, School of 
Charters, Ethnography, Geography (1821, and thus the oldest of 
its class), Asiatie (1822), French Alpine Club (Club Alpin); 2. 
Natural and Medical Sciences—Anthropology, Zoological Acclima- 
tization (which has the direction of the zoological gardens iu 
the Bois de Boulogne), Entomological, Geological, Surgery, 
Anatomy, Biology, Medical of the Hospitals, Legal Medicine or 
Medical Jurisprudence, Practical Medicine, Pharmacy, Agricul- 
ture,! Horticulture ; 8. Zndustrial and Moral Sciences— Encourage- 
ment of National Industry, Statistics, Elementary Instruction, 
Franklin (for the foundation of popular libraries) ; 4. Positive 
Sciences and Fine Arts—Vhilomathie, Physical, Philotechnie, 
Atheneum of the Arts, Sciences, and Literature (1792), Concerts 
of the Conservatoire de Musique (1795). 
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Newspapers. —Paris is very largely supplied with newspapers of News- 
pa gely sup] 


all descriptions. Sec Newsrarens, vol. xvii. pp. 423-8. 


papers. 


Museums.—The richest museum in Paris ocenpics the Louvre, the Muse- 


finest of its palaces. 
ancient sculpture, containing such treasures as the Venus of Milo, 
the Pallas of Velletri (the most beautiful of all statues of Minerva), 
the colossal group of the Tiber, discovered at Rome in the 14th 
century, &c. ; (2) of medieval and renaissance sculpture, compris- 
ing works by Michelangelo, Jean Goujon, Germain Pilon, John 
of Bologna, &e., and special rooms devoted to early Christian monu- 
ments and to Jewish antiquities (this last a feature peculiar to the 
Louvre); (3) of modern French sculpture, with works by Puget, 
Coustou, Coysevox, Chaudet, Houdon, Rude, David of Angers, Xe. ; 
(4) of Egyptian sculpture and inscriptions; (5) of Assyrian anti- 
quities ; (6) of Greek and Phecnician antiquities ; (7) of engraving. 
On the first floor are (1) the Lacaze museum, a magnificent collecticn 
of pictures presented to the state by M. Lacaze iu 1869; (2) the splen- 
did musée de peinture ; (3) the Campana museum ; (4) a museum of 
Greek autiquities ; (5) a museum of Egyptian antiquities ; (6) an 
Oriental museum (Persian pottery, Chinese vases, laequered work, 
&e.) ; (7) the Lenoir museum (snuff-boxes, jewels, miniatures, lac- 
quered wares, bequeathed to the Louvre by M. and Madame Lenoir 


1 As The. National Soclety of Agriculture, in contrast to neatly all the other 
societics, cons'sIs of cnly a limited number of persons named by Ihe Government, 
to be a member of this corporation has a distinct value similar (though at a con- 
siderable remove) to that of being a member of the Institute. 
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minister of that name (Za Source, a masterpiece by Ingres); (9) the 
Timbal, His de la Salle, and Davilliers collections, consisting re- 
spectively of furniture drawing and curiosities, drawings, and 
pottery, furniture, and tapestry ; (10) a medieval and renaissance 
museum, comprising French, Italian, or Hispano-Moorish pottery 
ani terra cotta ware, as well as objects in bronze, glass, and ivory— 
the Sauvageot collection being of note; (11) the museum of drawings 
andl chalks, of which the more valuable are preserved in drawers ; 
(12) a museum of ancient bronzes; (18) the Apollo gallery, adorned 
by the leading artists who have been employed on the palace, and 
containing the royal gems and jewels, articles of goldsmith’s work, 
and enamels. The second floor accommodates the naval museum, 
the ethnographie museum (African, Chinese, Mexican), part of the 
French school of painting, and rooms for the study of Egyptian 
papyrus-rolls. 

"he museum of the Luxembourg, installed in a portion of the 
palace oceupied by the senate, is devoted to works of living painters 
and sculptors acquired by the state. They remain there for ten 
years after the death of the respective artists, that the finest may 
be seleeted for the Louvre. 

The Cluny museum ocenpies the old mansion of the abbots of 
that order, built in the 15th century by Jacques d'Amboise. It 
was founded by M. du Sommerard, whose collections were acquired 
by the state in 1843. Increased from year to year since that date, 
it now contains about 10,000 articles—pieces of sculpture in marble 
an.] stone, carvings in wood, ivories, enamels, terra cottas, bronzes, 
furniture, pictures, stained glass, pottery, tapestry, glass ware, lock- 
smith work, and jewellery of medizval and Renaissance times. In 
the neighbourhood are the remains of the ‘ancient palace of the 
emperor Julian; in the midst of the ruins, and in the garden which 
surrounds them, lias been collected a Gallo-Roman museum, to 
which have been added many fragments of medieval sculpture or 
masonry, found in the city or its vicinity. The Carnavalet musenin 
occupies the mansion in which Madame de Sévigné resided ; it is a 
municipal musemn, in which are bronght together all objects of 
interest for the history of Paris. The artillery museum, in the 
Hótel des Invalides, comprises ancient armour, military weapons, 
flags, and an ethnographie collection reproducing the principal 
types of Oceania, America, and the coasts of Africa and Asia. The 
permanent exhibition of the products of Algeria and the colonies 
13 in the Palais de l'Industrie ; and finally the Trocadéro palace 
contains a museum of comparative sculpture and ethnographic 
galleries for exhibiting euriosities brought home from distant 
countries by the principal French official travellers. 

Public Charity—Hospitals, &e.—The administration of public 
charity is entrusted to a responsible director, under the authority of 
the Seine prefect, and assisted by a board of supervision consisting 
of twenty members. The funds at his disposal are derived (1) 
from the revenue of certain estates, houses, farms, woods, stocks, 
shares (£250,680 in 1882); (2) froin taxes on seats in the theatres 
(one-tenth of the price), balls, concerts, the Mont de Piété, 
and allotments in the cemeteries (£952,117); (3) from subsidies 
paid by the town, the department, and the state (£976,368); (4) 
from other sources (£522,398, including £130,787 from voluntary 
donations) The charges on the administration consist of * outside 
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jist January 1882. the Year, 
General hospitals 2.5 eese oos] 6,097 19,106 
pects OST lite steer ee eer dE 91,794 
Girdrenisshospitulsc eese 1,536 9,451 
Maison de Sante ....... euo Era 210 3,140 
Temporary service of the hospices... 118 872 
Grand total for the hospitals... 9,488 114,366 
Hospices, retraites, and fondations.. 8182 6,811 
Hospitals for Insane— i | 
DeecroNmenem em S 652 496 
Salpêtrière (wemen)............... ict 711 266 


Several of the hospitals are of recent construction —Ilótel-Dieu, 
Tenon, Lariboisiere. 
an outlay of £1,800,000, or £4000 per bed; the arrangements for 
practical education are excellent, and secure the institution a 
world-wide repntation. La Salpétriére (oldest of all the hospital 
buildings) is remarkable for its extent, oceupying 74 acres, with 
45 large blocks lighted by 4682 windows. 

The benefits of the hospitals or hospices are generally given gratu- 
itously, but a certain number of patients pay their expenses, and in 
1880 the funls of the department were in tliis way augmented by 
£59,262. In connexion with these establishments are a bakery, a 
slan sliter-house, a wiue cellar, a central drug-store, a purveyor for 
purchasing provisions in the open market, a eentral depot for bed- 
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in 1874); (S) the Duchatel room, bequeathed by the widow of the | relief” to the poor (secours à domicile) the 


“service” of the 
hospitals, and the support of charity children. Iu each arrondisse- 
ment there is a bureau de bienfaisance, consisting of the maire, his 
assistants, twelve adininistrators, and an indefinite number of ladies 
and gentlemen (known as commissaires and dames de charité) who 
give voluntary and gratuitous assistance. The secretary and 
treasurer is a paid official ; and 180 doctors, 110 midwives, and 
207 religicuses, distributed among fifty-eight houses of relief (mai- 
sons de secours), are employed in the service of the bureaus, which 
iu 1880 reecived 104,236 applications for aid presented by 63 “visi- 
tors.” The expenses for that year amounted to £69,843 for food, 
£13,140 for clothing, £6114 for fuel, £29,361 for medicine and 
medical adviee, £15,032 for other assistance in kind, and £83,843 
for assistance in money. The pauper population, enumerated 
every three years, consisted in 1880 of 123,735 persons (53,591 
males, 70,144 females) in 46,815 families, or at the rate of 1 person 
for every 16°07 inhabitants in the city,—an increase of 3153 
families and 10,418 persons sinee 1877, and 10,102 families and 
33,448 persons since 1861. Of the familics assisted in 1880, 18,125 
obtained temporary relief and 28,690 relief thronghout the entire 
year. This destitute class is very unequally distributed among the 
several arrondissements. Whilst in the 9th arrondissement there 
is only 1 pauper in 50 inhabitants, and in the Ist, 8th, and 2d 
1 pauper in 46, 45, and 44 inhabitants, in the 13th arrondissement 
there is 1 in 7, in the 20th 1 in 8, and in the 19th 1 in 9. The 
paupers are for the most part under sixty years of age, and oecupy 
single rooms, at a rent of from £4 to £8 per annum, generally 
with a single fireplace and a single bed. There are usually no 
children under fourteen years of age. 

'l'he doctors in 1880 gave 453,036 consultations at the dispensaries, 
and performed vaccination in 31,549 cases. The midwives attended 
5126 women boarding in their houses for their confinement, and 
gave assistance to 14,178 during pregnancy. Domiciliary visits 
were paid by the medical staif in 1880 to 30,322 patients and to 
48,269 neeessitous persons. 

The doctors, surgeons, chemists, both resident and non-resident, 
connected with the hospitals, are all adinitted hv competitive ex- 
amination. In 1880 the staff for the hospitals of Paris and the 
auxiliary hospitals of Forges, Garehes, and Roche Guyon (Seine- 
et-Oise), and Berek (las de Calais) consisted of 32 doctors or 
surgeons at the central office of admission, 118 hospital doctors or 
surgeons, 8 doctors for the insane, 18 chemists, 291 internes,! 470 
externes, 575 probationers, and 9 midwives or midwives’ assistants. 
The hospitals are classified as general hospitals—]IIótel Dien, 
Pitié, Charité, Saint Antoine, Necker, Coehin, Beanjon, Laribois- 
iere, Tenon, Laennee, Tournelles ; special hospitals—sSt Louis (skin 
diseases), Midi or South (venercal diseases, men), Loureine (vencreal 
diseases, women and children), Maternity, Clinieal (operations) ; 
children’s hospitals—lnfants Malades, Troussean, Berek-sur-Mer, 
La Roche-Guon ; hospices-—-Bicétre (old men), La Salpêtrière (old 
women), Ivry (inenrables); maisons de retraite—lssy, La Roche- 
foneauld, Ste Périne: fondations—Bonlard St Michel, Brézin at 
Garches (for ivonworkers), Devillas, Chardon Lagache, Lenoir- 
Jousseran ; and asylums for the insane—Dicétre (men), Salpêtrière 
(women) The following table (V.) gives details regarding these 
institutions in 1882:— 

No. of Mean Length 
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the Year, | Deaths. | 91st December. Patient Days. of Term. Oil 
67,375 | 11,3930. — 6,3480 2,032,802 29:98 ' BME 
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603 140 949 01,709 t | 
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308 105 665 293,016 | 10:18 
205 64 | 708 330,525 ! 1514 


of articles are retailed to other departments or private institu- 


The Ilótel-Dieu was rebuilt in La Cité at | tions. 


Foundlings and orphans are sent to the Hospice des Enfants 
Assistés, which also receives children whose parents are patients in 
the hospitals or undergoing imprisonment. Im 1882 the hospice 
received 9620 children; the inmates from the preceding year num- 
bered 274. Of these children 2549 were restored to their parents, 
2514 were boarded out in the country, 561 died, and 2594 were 


! The internes and externes are two grades of medieal students—the inter- 
nes the higher of the two and limited in number, Many doetors of medicine 
have not passed the internat. 

2 The mortality is here slated for the mean number present on the Ist of 
January and admitted during the year,—one death for 694, &e., of this mean 


ding, linen, clothing, furniture, and utensils; anda certain number | number, The larger the number In the table the less, of course, is the mortality. 
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formally enrolled among the enfants assistés, or charity children. 
There are in the hospice 102 resident wet-nurses ; infants, however, 
are not kept in the institution, but are boarded ont with nurses in the 
country, of whom 1707 were engaged under the supervision of 361 
matrons. Up to twelve years of age these children are kept at the 
expense of the department of Seine, and they remain under the 
guardianship of the poor-board till twenty-one years of age. On 
December 31, 1882, there were 13,861 children of the first class 
and 12,135 of the second distributed among 32 agencies and 257 
medical circuits situated in Nivernais, Burgundy, Bourbonnais, 
Normandy, Artois, Picardy, and Brittany. 

The Quinze-Vingts still gives shelter to the 300 (fifteen seore) 
blind for whom it was founded by St Louis, and gives outdoor assist- 
anee to 1550 besides, The blind asylum for the young (Institution 
des Jennes Avengles) has 250 pupils (one-third girls, two-thirds 
boys) ; the course of study lasts for eight years ; most of the pupils 
are bursars of the state or the departments ; some pay a small fee; 
suitable trades are tanght. The deaf-mute institution is for boys 
only, and they are generally paid for by the state, the departments, 
and the communes. During a course of seven years they are taught 
articulation and lip-reading. The Charenton asylum for the insane 
reecives 300 male and 280 female patients, most of them paying 
for their board, and classed according to their means. Those ot 
Vincennes (522 beds for male patients) and Le Vesinet (300 beds for 
female patients) take in convalescents from the hospitals sent by 
the charity boards or friendly societies which subscribe to the 
institntion. The llótel des Invalides is for old and infirm soldiers. 
The pensioners, who have numbered at times as many as 5000, are 
now only a few hundred, and their immense edifice accommodates 
the Meole Supérieure de Guerre, the artillery museum, the galleries 
for plans in relief of fortified posts, and numerous storehouses 
of the war department. Under the dome of the Invalides is the 
tomb of Napoleon I., and in the chureh the funeral obsequies 
of distinguished soldiers are performed. There are four military 
hospitals in Paris— Val de Grace (960 beds for all ranks), Gros Cail- 
lou (630 beds), Saint Martin (425 beds), and Vincennes (630). 

Private benefieence maintains a great variety of institutions in 
Paris, There are 20 créches or day-nurseries in the city and 14 
in the suburbs (capable of aceommodating respectively 1093 and 
393 infants), where mothers who have to go out to work may leave 
their infants under two years ; they are under the direction of the 
sisterhood of St Vincent de Paul. The Society of St Vincent de 
Paul, which must not be eonfounded with the sisterhood, isa society 
of liymen founded in 1833 and divided into as many conferences 
as there are parishes, for the purpose of visiting the poor and giving 
them advieeandassistanze. The Société Philanthropique distributes 


food rations in its “kitchens” hy means of a system of cheap 
tickets. The Société de Charité Maternelle devotes its attention to 


women in childbed; the Petites Swurs des Panvres have five houses 
for poor old men, for whom they collect scraps from the restaurants. 
The Freres St Jean de Dieu take care of ehildren suffering from 
incurable diseases. A large number of institutions known as 
ourroirs or workrooms bring up orphan and destitute girls and fit 
them for various industrial occupations, espeeially the nse of the 
neelle, The night asylums offer shelter to the homeless, The 
Society for the Protection of the Alsace-Lorrainers, and the charity 
office of the British embassy, are naturally limited to special 
nationalities. Friendly societies, supported by ordinary subserip- 
tions, donations from honorary members, and state subsidies, are 
numerous; they give assistance to their members when they are 
sick or out of work, and pay their funeral expenses. 

An evangelistic mission, commenced in 1872 by the Rev. R.W. 
M‘All in the distriet of Belleville has met with remarkable suceess. 
By 1884 it had between thirty and forty stations in Paris and the 
suburbs, and had extended its activity to various towns in the 
provinces, to Corsica, and to Algiers. lts income in 1883-4 was 
£10,607.  llomes for English girls were established in 1872 by 
Miss Ada Leigh, and the association to which they have since 
been transferred has been presented with an orphanage by M. 
Galignani. 

The Mont de Picté is a national pawnbroking establishment. 
Charging 9 per cent. for working expenses, it hands over all its 
proceeds to the publie charity funds. The average number of 
artieles pawned per day is 5205, of which 5 only are of suspieious 
origin (theft); the average sum lent on eaeh was 23 franes in 1881. 
When the depositor does not redeem his pledge or pnrehase a 
renewal the artiele is sold. In 1882 there were 1,669,582 new 
transactions and 664,617 renewals, while 1,401,944 articles were 
redeemed, and 214,340 sold,—the loans amounting respectively to 
£1,619,621, £676,671, £1,320,888, and £144,315. 1f the sale 
involves a loss this falls on the agent who overestimated the 
value when the article was deposited; any profit, on the con- 
trary, is divided between the administration and the person con- 
cerned. ; 

The Caisse d'Epargne, or savings bank, the natural complement 
of the Mont de Piété, was founded in Paris in 1818. It began that 
year with 351 depositors, and deposits to the amount of £2153; in 
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1882 it had 440,728 depositors, and owed them £3,513,432. 
The new deposits for the year reached a snm of £1,874,697, and 
the repayments £1,236,060. The number of new pass-books issued 
was 63,146, of accounts closed 24,228. Three per cent. interest 
was paid to the depositors. The maximum deposit is £80. 

Law and Justice.—Paris is the seat of four courts having juris- 
diction over all France :—(1) the Tribunal des Conflits, for settling 
disputes between the judicial and administrative authorities on 
questions as to their respective jurisdiction; (2) the Council of State, 
for litigations between private persons and public departments ; 
(3) the Cour des Comptes; and (4) the Cour de Cassation. The 
first three sit in the Palais Royal, the fourth in the Palais de 
Justice, which is also the seat of (1) a cour d'appel for seven 
departments (five civil chambers, one chamber of appeal for the 
correctional poliee, one chamber for preliminary proceedings), (2) a 
cour d'assises (members nominated for a term of three months; two 
sessions per month), (3) a tribunal of first instance for the depart- 
ment of Seine (seven eivil chambers for civil affairs, sequestration 
of real estate, and sale of personal property; four chambers of correc- 
tional police), (4) a police court where cach juge de paix presides in 
his turn assisted by a commissaire de police. Litigations between 
the departmental or municipal administrations and private persons 
are decided by the coascil de préfecture. 

The prefect of police, charged with the maintenance of public 
safety, fis the prison depariment under his supervision. — There 
are eight prisons in Paris—Mazas, La Santé, Ste Pélagie, St Lazare 
(for females), the depót (police station) of the prefecture of police, 
the Coneiergerie or lock-up at the Palais de Justice, the Grande 
Roquette (for condemned criminals), and the Petite Roquette 
reformatory. In 1882 there passed through these prisons 108,231 
prisoners (82,022 men, 25,209 women), the daily average being 5529. 
Out of the total number, 30,990 were kept in solitary confinement, 
and 2905 (males) worked in company by day and were placed in 
separate cells at night. The prisons also received 1067 young 
children who accompanied their mothers, and 732 ehildren lost in 
the streets. The mendicity-station at Villers-Cotterets (Aisne) has 
besides a daily roll of 919 prisoners (male and female). In the so- 
called House of Repression at St Denis are confined those mendi- 
cants who cannot be removed to Villers.Cotterets, or those dis- 
charged prisoners who have not acquired a suffieiency for their im- 
mediate necessities ; 3240 persons passed through St Denis in 1882. 
The same year 46,457 persons were arrested in Paris, —44,955 being 
taken flagrante delicto or arrested as vagabonds ; 41,207 were brought 
before the judges. Of the whole number eight-nintlis were males. 
Against five-ninths no previous charge had been made: 899 were 
tieket-of-leave men, 3291 were foreigners (959 Belgians, 759 Italians, 
376 Swiss, 979 Germans, and 126 English) The most frequent 
causes of arrest were—vagahondism and begging, 16,985 ; theft in 
its various forms, 8604; rioting, 5619; assaults and acts of 
violence, 1338 ; offences against morals, 825; breach of certificate 
by ticket-of-leave men, 899 ; murders, assassinations, and assault 
by night, 330; drunkenness, 312. 

The prefeet of police has the control of the locating, discharg- 
ing, or maintaining of the insane in the six publie asyluins of 
Ste Anne, La Salpêtrière, Dicétre, Charenton, Vaucluse, and La 
Ville Evrard,—the last two situated in the department of Seine-ct- 
Oise. The financial and administrative management of these 
establishments is entrusted to the prefect of Seine. At the Ist of 
January 1882 there were in the different asylums 8260 lunatics, 
and during 1882 3670 were admitted, while 3938 left or died. 
Private asylums for the insane cannot be opened within his pre- 
feeture without the permission of the prefect of police. Children 
put out to nurse, and women wishing to be engaged as wet- 
nurses, are also under his supervision. In 1881 18,527 infants 
were registered by their parents as requiring to be put to nurse in 
the various departments; on December 31, 1881, 4398 infants 
under three years of age were out at nurse within the prefecture ; 
407 died during the year. An institution of a reformatory eharaeter 
commenced operations on January 1, 1881. In 1881 and 1882 it 
reecived 1644 children—1131 brought by their parents, 262 hy the 
magistrates, and 251 by the prefect of police. On December 1882 
there remained 1330 children boarded out in the country. The 
expense for the two years was £18,160. 

Establishments which are dangerous or unhealthy are of three 
classes, according as they have to be kept absolutely at a distance 
from dwelling-houses or simply subjected to certain precautions. 
They can be opened only with the permission and under the 
surveillanee of the prefeet of police. The first class comprises 
slaughter-houses, nightsoil reservoirs, vitriol works, &c. In 1852 
there were of all the three classes 3049 establishments within the 
city of Paris; in 1881 there were 2922 in the suburban communes. 
The shops for mineral oils (3615) and those for mineral waters 
(1133) are also subject to inspection, and the groceries, drug-stores, 
and chemists’ shops in which medicines are sold (9224) are under 
the supervision of the upper school of pharmacy. Steam machin- 
ery, (3317 machines, of 29,529 horse-power) which must be regis- 
tered, is inspected by the engineers. 
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Eighty local committees —forty composed of men and forty of 
women—are entrusted with the duty of visiting the 12,316 workshops 
in which 27,402 children are employed (16,945 boys or girls between 


twelveand sixteen years of age, and 10,336 girls between sixteen and | 


twenty-one, ùe., still minors) Street porters (comanissionaires), 
rag-pickers, hawkers, and lodging-house keepers are under police 
surveillance. The bodies of the drowned or of those who have 
died in the strects are conveyed to the Morgue, where post-mortem 
examinations are performed at the command of the court, and 
lectures delivered on medical jurisprudence. The number of bodies 
is increasing (718 in 1878; $79 in 1882). Of this total 673 were 
adults (committed suicide, 219 ; killed by accident, 105; murdered, 
45; died suddenly, 86). Drowning is the most frequent cause of 
death (321 cases). Of the 673 adults 588 were identitied ; the 85 
unidentified were photographed before burial. 

Cemeteries. —A corpse cannot be buried in Paris without a 
certificate from a medical man who has ascertained that death has 
really taken plaee ; and at.least twenty-four hours must be allowed 
to elapse. In most cases (30,825 out of 57,571 deaths) the families 
are too poor to pay any funeral expenses, and the body is conse- 
quently buried free of charge. Other interments are divided into 
nine classes, the cost of which ranges from 15s. to £287, without 
counting secondary and religious expenses. There are twenty 
cemeteries in Paris or outside the gates. Pere la Chaise, the most 
extensive, contains 106} acres; it is there that the most illus- 
trious personages are generally buried. In 1882 the number of 
interments was no less than 3043 (all permanent). Montmartre, 
or the Northern Cemetery (26 acres), received 970 (all permanent) ; 
Montparnasse, or the Southern Cemetery (46 acres), 1945 (10 being 
temporary) The two cemeteries of St Ouen (61 aeres) received 
12,462 gratuitous and 5761 temporary interments, but only 10 
permanent; and the two cemeteries at Ivry (69 acres) 20,380 
gratuitous interments and 7038 temporary. It is towards St Ouen 
and Ivry that most of the funerals now make their way and those 
graveyards, though but recently formed, will before long prove 
insufficient. 
tion of the suburban communes in 1860. The little graveyard at 
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The average annual consumption of bread is 349746 pounds per 
head. Wholesale merchandise in food stuffs, though legal in all the 
market-places of Paris, is, as a matter of fact, concentrated in the 
central markets (halles eentrales), with the exception of the buteher- 
meat trade, which is carried on by publie auction or private sale both 
in the central markets and the slaughter-houses. The central 
markets comprise ten clegant “pavilions” of iron and glass, each 
about $ acre, and separated from each other by streets which are for 
the most part covered. Dealers from the neighbourhood of Paris 


took to these markets, in 1882, 80,472 vehicles loaded with fruit, ' 


723,957 with vegetables, 30,740 with potatoes, and 37,584 with 
pease and beans. These are entered as market-garden produce. 
There was also sold wholesale in the pavilions 1506 tons of “choice” 
fruits and vegetables, 6896 of “fine” fruits and vegetables, 6903 of 
ordinary vegetables, £837 of cresses, $21,047,149 eggs (at an average 
price of 51s. per thousand), 192,629 “ hundreds " of oysters, 21,144 
tons of fish, 5746 tons of shell-fish, 6167 tons of “new” cheese, 
697 tons of dry cheese, 12,419 tons of butter, 21,931 tons of 
poultry and game (comprising 6,454,876 fowls, 3,102,269 rabbits, 
2,819,083 pigeons, 1,936,560 larks, &e., at an average price of 
10]d. per 1b), 33,086 tons of beef, veal, mutton and pork,—these 
last figures including butcher meat sold by publie auction in the 
market of the-La Villette slaughter-house. Through the same 
market there passed to the shambles in 1882 354,277 oxen, cows, 
and bulls, 199,416 calves, 2,054,680 sheep, 315,306 pigs. This 
cattle-market, connected with the Chemin de Fer de Ceinture so 
that the trains bring the cattle trucks right into the market, 
oceupies with itsslaughter-housesan area of 111 acres. The places of 
sale (pavillons de vente) are capable of containing 4600 horned cattle, 
22,000 sheep, 7000 pigs, 4000 calves. Horned cattle are liable to 
an entry fee of 3 francs, calves and pigs 1 franc, sheep 0°30 franc. 
Animals not soll are kept in sheds, eattle paying 3 frane per night, 
aud the others in proportion. The slaughter-houses can accom- 
modate 1200 butchers, and contain a tallow-melting house (fondoir). 
Most of the cattle come from Maine-et-Loire, Nièvre, Calvados ; 
sheep from Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Marne, Côte d'Or, Nord, Aisne, 
Allier, Indre, Cher; calves from Seine-et- Marne, Eure-et-Loir, Loiret, 
Nord, Aube; pigs from Sarthe, Allier, Creuse, Indre-et-Loire, 
and Maine-ct.Loire. Foreign countries also contribute to the 
supply, especially of sheep. Germany in 1882 sent 576,563, Austria- 
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Picpus is the property of a few families. Old cemeteries, long ago 
abandoned, in the heart of the city have gradually been built over, 
| The bones found on breaking up the ground are collected in the 
ossuary of the Catacombs at Montrouge. The Catacombs are 
ancient quarries extending under a great part of the city south of 
the Seine ; they are subjected to continual inspections and shoring- 
up to prevent subsidences such as have taken place on several 
occasions. 

Fires. —The fire brigade has a military organization, and consists 
of 1742 oflicersand men. On 31st December 1882 they had at their 
disposal 1678 fire-plugs. In the course of that year they extin- 
guished 982 fires (127 in January, the maximum; 55 in September, 
| the minimum) and 1656 burning vents; and there were 72 false 
| alarms. They used 1778 tire-engines, 129 of them worked by 
| steam. Eight individuals perished in the conflagrations ; 55 were 
saved by the firemen. Only 19 of the fires were serious. Jn 703 
eases the damage was less than £40. he total loss for the year 
was £309,200. The most frequent cause of fires was some defect 
in the buildings (157 cases); lights 1anked next (142 cases), and 
| the falling of petroleum or naphtha lamps aceounted for 84. 

AM ilitary. —l'aris is the seat ofa military government, whose eom- 
; mandant has under him all the troops stationed in the departments 
| of Seine and Seine-et-Oise. The soldiers reeruited iu the two 
departments are distributed among the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th eorps 
d'armée, whose headquarters are at Amiens, Rouen, Le Mans, and 
Orleans. "The principal barracks belonging to the state in Paris 
are those of the military school of Prince Eugene and Napoleon; 
the town possesses the barracks of the republican guard, the 
gendarmes, and the firemen in different quarters. The most 
‘important are those of La Cite, to which the prefecture of police 
was transferred after the destruction of its former buildings by fire 
in 1871. Besides the war ollice and the hospitals named above, 
the main establishments comprise the depót of the fortifications, 
the central artillery depot with the workshops of St Thomas 
' d'Aquin, and the depót of the commissariat department. 

Food Supply.—The following table (VI.) shows the annual average 
of food consumed per head of the inhabitants of Paris : — 


Tripe, &c. Cheese. 
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Hungary 352,376, Russia 156,005, Algeria 38,172, and Haly 37,694. 
Beside the Halles Centrales is the Halle aux Bles or eorn-market. 
| A certain number of full sacks are stored under the cupola (which. 
architecturally considered, is a bold and striking design), but the 
| whole of this class of goods arriving at Paris does not necessarily 
pass through the building. Brought by boat or rail, they are 
either stored at the stations or taken dircetly to the bakers, the 
general warehouses, or the military stores. In 1881 71,961 tons of 
grain and 208,374 tons of flour reached the eity. 
The eousumption of wine has not increased in Paris during the 
| last decade, allowanee being made for the growth of the population. 
For 1872 the figures were 85,407,322 gallons of wine in cask and 
404,272 gallons in bottle; for 1880, 92,840,374 in eask and 428,450 
in bottle. But the average consumption of spirits (1,312,498 in 
1872, 2,907,190 in 1880) has doubled in theinterval. More than the 
half of the wines and spirits consumed in Paris pass through the 
entrepôts of Berey, Quai St Bernard, or Pont de Flandre. To these 
great markets must be added the market for skins and hides (which, 
according to the latest returns— taken, however, in 1872— did 
business to the amount of £880,000), the horse-market (£414,200), 
chareoal: markets on the boats along the Seine (£180,000), flower- 
markets (£80,000), and the markets for fodder, dogs, birds, &e. The 
Marehé du Temple, rebuilt about 1864, is devoted to the sale of old 
clothes and second-hand articles of all sorts. All the market-houses 
and market-places are placed under the double supervision of the 
prefect of Seine and the prefeet of police. The former oflicial has 
to do with the authorization, removal, suppression, and holding of 
the markets, the fixing and collecting of the dues, the choice of 
sites, the erection and maintenanee of buildings, and the locating 
of vehicles, The latter maintains order, keeps the roads clear, and 
i watches against fraud. A municipal laboratory has recently been 
| established, where any purchaser can have the provisions he has 
bought analysed, and ean obtain precise information as to their 
quality. Spoiled provisions are seized by the agents of the pre- 
lecture ; in 1880 458 tous of butcher meat, 123 tons of horse flesh, 
52 tons of tripe, fish, vegetables, fruit, mushrooms, &c., were seized 
in this way. 
nOn and Commeree.—Returns issued by the chamber of 
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commerce for 1872 estimated the industrial production of Paris as tries. 


in the following table:— 


PARTS 


TABLE VlI.—Jadustries of Paris. 


No. of Average Total 
Class of Industry. Work- | Dally Annual 
men. | Wage. Wages. 
sd. £ 

Food ae e NEE E 55,952| 4 5 3,494,551 

SETU ETI aa e E E aD 55,894); 4 2 3,501,638 

Furniture e EDU pM eA RON | 36411, 5 3 3,409,128 

Clothing eee ee S a 112,205 | 4 10 6,393,737 

Spun and woven goods ..| 26,733 | 4 4i 1,197,618 

Ordinary metals............ sono 2193271615497 1: 10852:133/972 

Precious: Metalsicccecssccocssceecssceeccossse 18,219, 5 44 1,232,412 

Chemical stuffs and pottery.............. ..1 19,109 | 4 44 1,101,457 

Printing, engraving, and paper................... 33,917 | 4 7 1,707,222 
Philosoplieal instruments, musieal instru- 

ments, clockwork 16,788| 5 1} 1,173,746 

Skins and leather... eere eeeen 1,2510| 4 4 388,837 

Carriages, saddlery, mllitary equipment 24,681| 4 11} 1,447,405 

Basket-work, brushes, &€.......cescessee 4,387) 4 21 213,444 

SAG EVE: Taris a ane e e | 34,918) 4 5h 1,684,577 

NIISeEITA TI OS o ORARE NAH eaenenn ae | 32673) 4 6 2,110,429 

520,337 | 4 8 30,420,137 


The larger manufacturing establishments of Paris comprise 
engineering and repairing works connected with the railways, simi- 
lar private works, foundries, and sugar refineries. Government 
works are the tobacco factories of Gros Caillou (2000 workmen) 
and Reuilly (1000), the national printing establishment (1000), the 
mint (where money and medals are coined by a contractor under 
state control), and the famous tapestry factory and dye-works of the 
Gobelins. The list of minor establishments is a very varied one; 
most of them devoted to the production of the so-called articles de 
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| Parts, and carrying the principle of the division of labour to an 
extreme. The establishments which rank next to those above 
mentioned in the number of workmen are the chemical factories, 
the gas-works, the printing offices, cabinetmakers’ workshops, boot 
factories, tailoring establishments, hat factories, and works for the 
production of paperhangings. 

Among the workers are included 189,401 women, girls, and boys, 
and 123,369 masters—this last a figure which shows how great is 
the number of the small establishments. The total value produced 
was estimated at £134,768,717 in 1860, and must have since in- 
ereased enormously. (Compare Table LY. p. 278.) In 1881 the 
average day's wages paid in the petite industrie were estimated 
at 4s. 5d. for the men and 2s. 5d. for the women. Since 1878 
an inerease has taken place year by year, at least for the men. 
Clerks in warehouses carn about £48 per annum, shop women £32, 
shop girls £16, male domestics £24, and female domestics £20. 

In 1882 2400 new houses were built and 1883 old houses en- 
larged ; on the other hand, 997 old houses were entirely demolished 
and 777 partially. The last official industrial valuation of rental 
is for the year 1876. At that date there were 76,129 houses con- 
taining 1,038,124 separate establishments, 699,175 being used as 
dwelling-houses at a rental of £13,981,836, and 338,949 for in- 
dustrial purposes at a rental of £10,049,542. 


Between 1872 and 1881 the navigation of the Seine doubled in Com- 
There are merce. 


importance. It has been free from all dues since 1880. 
three divisions —the navigation of the upper Seine and the Marne 
(above Paris), that of the lower Seine and the Oise (below Paris), 
and that of the Canal delOureq with its terminus at the La 
Villette basin, whence the St Denis Canal branches off to the lower 
Seine and tlie St Martin Canal to the upper Seine. 


Tasit VITT.— Navigation of the Seine. 


| Arrivals. 


| Departures. | 
Total Movement. 
Upper Seine and Lower Seine Canal de Upper Seine Lower Seine Canal de 
Marne. and Oise. l'Oureq. and Marne. and Oise. l'Oureq. | 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, F Tons. | Tons. 
Average for 1872-80... 803,749 417,780 6,629 106,160 249,938 12,246 1,596,502 
k loa eet en T ! 1,220,015 521,332 | 11,286 193,445 329,966 10,594 | 2,236,638 


The goods arriving by the upper Seine are chiefly building 
sand, paving-stones, firewood, timber, grain, coal and coke, pyrites, 
chareoal, and wines ; those by the lower Seine, coal and coke, sand, 
paving-stones, wines, building materials, grain, and timber; and 
those by the Canal de l'Oureq, building materials. By the upper 
Seine Paris despatches mainly refuse and manure; by the lower 
Seine, manure, pyrites, grain, and refined sugars ; by the Canal de 
l'Oureq, agricultural produce and manure. To the traffie of the 
river ports situated within the city must be added that of the 
ports along the canals, and especially that of La Villette, the third 
port of all France, Judged by its commercial activity. The follow- 
ing table (IX.) shows the tonnage of the merchandise that passed 
through each of the canals in 1882 (the same merchandise may 
sometimes figure on two canals, or may have also been entered for 
the ports within the eity): — 


St Martin's Canal. Total for 
the Three 


Oureq Canal. St Denis Canal, 


| Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. | Down. ans 

| Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons, 

| 112,720 | 894,198 | 1,017,726 | 361,002 | 618,800 | 424,603 |3,427,050 
\ 


The Oureq Canal brings down wood, building stones, bricks, flour, 
and especially plaster, and takes in return coal, manure, and night- 
soil for the Bondy manure-works. The St Denis Canal brings up 
coal from Nord, Pas de Calais, Belgium, and England ; freestone 
from the valley of the Oise, sands from the lower Seine, wood for 
industrial purposes, grain, sewage for the works at Aubervilliers, 
colonial wares for La Villette, &c., and the most important articles 
taken down are sewage for Aubervilliers, and the various wares 
embarked at La Villette for Rouen or La Havre. Along the St 
Martin Canal, on the upward passage, sand, gravel, paving-stones 
or blocks, firewood, lime or cement, freestone, bricks, tiles, slates 
are discharged, and sewage especially is taken in for Aubervilliers. 
On the downward passage are discharged plasters from the Oureq 
Canal, coal, and stones and sand from the Oise and the Oureq. 
There is besides a large transit traflic. 

Five of the great railway companies have a terminus at Paris. 
The “Nord” and the “ Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean” lines 
have each only one station; the “Ouest” has two, St Lazare and 
Montparnasse; the “Est” two, one of which, Bastille, is only a 

assenger station for the use of the Vincennes line and its pro- 
ongation; the “Orleans” two, of which one, Barrière d'Enfer, is 
restrieted to the short line from Paris to Sceaux and Limours. 


The following table (X.) shows the number of passengers and 


quantity of goods that left Paris in 1880:— 


Nord. Ouest. Orleans. | Mediterranean. 
Passengers........ 2,996,000 | 5,594,300 | 10,521,500 | 1,900,100 1,621,800 
Goods (tons)......| 1,367,093 ^ 653,596 | 1,859,701 601,970 1,238,029 


Some goods are registered and pay dues at the Paris custom- 
house; but many pay these dues at the frontier. The following 
returns (Table XI.) must therefore be considered only as showing 
the importance of the Paris eustom-house, and not the extent of 
the trade of the city :— 


| General Trade. | Special Trade. 
| M in | Value. | du in | Valne. 
| Imports. . | (A) 484,228 £26,228,459 (B) 490,135 £20,602,716 
Exports . 85,442 | 18,503,776 — 72,955 | 17,331,080 


The “special” trade is for home consumption. 


The duty paid on 
the imports was £3,774,407. 


Till 31st December 1897 the Bank of France hasthe exclusive Banks. 


| privilege of issuing bank-notes. Notes are at present issued for 

1000, 500, 100, and 50 franes (£40, £20, £4, and £2); at ditferent 
times there have been notes for 5000, 2000, 25, 20, and 5. The 
Bank of France, which has already been described in BANKING 
(see vol. iii. p. 337-39), has 90 branch offices in the provinces. In 
1877 the bank received bills and stock to the value of £56,022,532 ; 
its advances on securities amounted to £15,038,072; and the 
change of bank-notes into gold caused a movement of £33, 288,000. 

The other chief financial establishments in Paris are the Caisse 


| des Dépôts et des Consignations, which receives voluntary deposits 


or those which are obligatory in certain cases fixed by law; the 
Crédit Foneier de France, which gives advances to landowners on 
real property; the Comptoir National d'Escompte, which carries on 
the same branches of business as the bank, with the exception of 
the issue of notes. 

Among the great private joint-stock banks must be mentioned 
the Société Générale, the Crédit Industriel et Commercial, the Crédit 
Lyonnais, the Banque de Paris et des Pays Das, the Société de 
Dépôts et Comptes Courants, the Banque d'Escompte, &e. The 
Bourse or Exehange is open from noon to 3 o'clock for the negotia- 
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tion of publie stock, and from 3 to 6 for commercial transactions. 
The former is effected by means of brokers (agents de change) named 
by ministerial decree, and possessing the exclusive right of dealing 
in public stocks and bills. Brokers for the purchase and sale of 
goods enjoy freedom of trade, but the tribunal of commerce issues a 
list of the brokers who have taken the oath. These brokers meet 
to decide the prices current of the varions goods. 

The conscils de prud’hommes settle ditferences between work- 
men and workmen, or between workmen and masters ; the whole 
initiative, liowever, rests with the parties. There are four of 
these bodies in Paris (for the metal trades, the chemical trades, the 
textile trades, and miscellaneous industries), composed of an equal 
number of masters and men. They succeed in settling without 
litigation 95 per cent. of the disputes subinitted to them. 

The tribunal of commerce, composed of business men elected by 
the “notables” of their order, deals with cases arising out of com- 
mercial transactions ; declarations of bankruptcy are made before 
it; and it acts as court of appeal to the conscils de prud'hommes. 
In 1882, out of 75,660 cases brought into this court, judgment was 
given in 66,156, of which 20,696 were cases of first and 45,460 cases 
of last instance; 4554 cases were compromised. Jn the same year 
1696 bankruptcies were declared, 10 applications made for rehabili- 
tation, and 7 such applications granted by the Paris court of 
appeal. Money due to bankrupt estates is paid into the Caisse des 
Depots et des Consignations. In 1882 the tribunal of commerce 
registered 1963 deeds of partnership, 1167 dissolutions of partner- 
ship, 1340 home trade marks, and 175 foreign trade marks. 

The chamber of commerce (under the honorary presidency of the 


Seine prefect) consists of twenty-one elective members, of whom a | 


third are renewable every two years. Its duty is to present its 
views on the means of increasing and developing Parisian com- 
merce. The Condition des Soies, as its name indicates, has to 
determine exactly the quality of the silk purehased by the dealers, 
The Chambre Syndicale des Tissus, a non-official association, is the 
recognized mouthpiece of the textile industries and trade in their 
dealings with the public administration. 

Post-offiec and Telegraphs.—The post and telegraph department 
comprised at the close of 1881 56 mixed offices, 22 post offices, 24 
telegraph offices, and 862 letter boxes. The postal communications 
are collected eight times per day, and conveyed to one or other of 
the 15 sorting-oífices (bureaux de passe), which arrange them aecord- 
ing to their destinations. All are then brought together in the 
General Post Office (Recette principale de la Scine), whic in 1881 
sent out 277,588,000 letters or post cards and 366,816,144 lower- 
rate packets’ (objets affranchis à pric véduits) and received 
188,815,000 letters and post cards, and 40,716,600 lower-rate 
packets. In 1882 there were issued 2,143,952 ordinary moncy 
orders, 45,823 telegraphic orders, and 240,734 international orders; 
3,841,335 ordinary orders, 30,693 telegraphie orders, and 188,430 
international orders were cashed. The greatest number of foreign 
orders is from Belgium (36,835) and from Germany (35,684), Great 
Britain sent only 19,314 in 1881. 

Telegraphic communication is effected partly by pneumatic tubes 
and partly by electric apparatus. The year 1881 showed a great 
increase over 1880 in the matter of pneumatic missives. 
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| | 1882, 1882, 
Telegram-cards winn Earns ce 619,418 846,611 
Closed telegrams do. do. 335,108 515,503 
Ordinary pueumatic telegrams do.. 221,084 246,664 
| i see ee. 1,715,610 | 1,608,778 | 
Telegrams from outside of Paris ........ 4,452,705 | 4,113,069 
| Do. from Paris to places outside] 4,399,558 | 3,981,614 
Do. passing through Paris by 
pueumatie tubes...,....... 393,153 | 314,785 
Total of telegraphic messages........... 10,421,024 | 10,018,246 | 
| 


The pneumatic system had at the close of 1881 64 miles of tube 
and 49 offices, and by 1881 it was extended as far as the fortifica- 
tions, and into almost all quarters of the town. The Government 
clectrie telegraph system has 27,000 miles of double wires; the 
branch offiees being connected with the central office by 94 wires 
and with the Bourse office hy 53. The municipal system, nsed 
by the various departments of the local administration, the police, 
the fire-brigade, &e., and for the indication of observatory time, 
has a length of 524 miles. The telephonic system on the Ist 
January 1882 had a length of 1392 miles and 2144 subscribers, — 
increased to 2306 miles and 2637 subseribers on the Ist of January 
1883. "The central telegraphic office has 815 instruments at work 
in direct communication with 22 forcign towns and 124 offices in 
the provinces. In 1850 it sent 11,559,200 messages, aud in 1881 
13,955,291. (G. ME.) 
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HISTORY. 


At its first appearance in history there was nothing 
to foreshow the important part which Paris was to play 
in Europe and in the world. Au island in the Seine, now 
almost lost in the modern city, and then much smaller 
than at present, was for centuries the entire site. The 
sole importance of the town lay in its being the capital of 
a similarly insignificant Gallic people, which navigated 
the lower course of the Seine, and doubtless from time 
to time visited the coasts of Britain. So few were its 
inhabitants that they early put themselves under the pro- 
tection of their powerful neighbours the Senones, and this 
vassalship was the source of the political dependence of 
Paris on. Sens throughout the Roman period, and of a 
religious subordination which lasted till the 17th century. 
The capital did not at once take the name of the Parisii, 
whose eentre it was, but long kept that of Lucetia, 


| Lucotetia, or Lutetia, of which Lutèce is the generally 


recognized French form. 

During the war of Gallie independence, after being 
subjugated by Cesar, who even in 53 r.c. made their 
territory the mecting-place of deputies from all Gaul, the 
Parisii took part in the great rising of the year 52, at the 
same time separating their cause from that of the Senones, 
who were held in cheek by Cæsars lieutenant, Labienus. 
They joined their forces to the army commanded by an 
Aulercian, the old Camulogenus, which in turn was to unite 
with the Bellovaci to crush Labienus advaneing from Sens 
to attack the Parisians. Having marched along the right 
bank of the river till opposite Lutetia, Labienus learned 
that the Dellovaei were in arms, and, fearing to find himself 
between two armies at a distance from his headquarters, 
he sought to get rid of Camulogenus, who, posted on the 
left bank, endeavoured to bar his way. The bridges had 
been cut and the town burned by order of the Gallic chief. 
Dy means of a stratagem Labienus drew his opponent up 
the river to the district now oceupied by the Jardiu des 
Plantes, and quietly by night crossed the Scine lower down 
in the neighbourhood of Grenelle, near a place which Cæsar 
ealls Metiosedum, identified, but not conclusively, with 
Meudon. The Gauls, retracing their steps a little, met 
the Romans and allowed themselves to be routed and 
dispersed ; their leader fell in the fore-front of the battle. 
Still unsubdued, the Parisii were called upon by the 
general council assembled in Alesia to furnish eight 
thousand men to help in raising the siege of that city. 
It is doubtful whether they were able to contribute the 
whole of this contingent, when their powerful neighbours 
the Dellovaci managed to send only two thousand of the ten 
thousand demanded of them. This was their last effort, 
and after the check at Alesia they took no part m the 
desperate resistance offered by the Bellovaci. 

Lutetia was somewhat neglected under the Romau 
emperors of the first centuries. Its inhabitants continued 
quietly carrying on their river traffic, and devoted part 
of their wealth to the maintenance of a great temple to 
Jupiter built on the site of the present cathedral of Notre 
Dame. It is not known at what date Christianity was 
introduced into the future capital of Franee; but it is 
probable, judging by the use of the title “city,” that 
Lutetia was the see of one of the earliest of the bishoprics 
of Gallia Celtica. The name of the founder of the church 
is known, but à keen controversy, not yet settled, has 
recently been raised with regard to the date when the first 
Roman missionary, St Dionysius or Denis, reached the 
banks of the Seine, along with his two deacons Rusticus 
and Eleutherius. A pious belief, which, in spite of its 
antiquity, has its origin in nothing better than parochial 
vanity, identifies the first-named with Dionysius the 
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Areopagite, who was converted by St Paul at Athens, and 
thus takes us back to the middle of the Ist century of 
the Christian cra. Better founded is the opinion which 
dates the evangelization of the city two centuries later ; 
the regular list of bishops, of whom, after Denis, the most 
famous was St Marcel, begins about 250. 

Lutetia was in some sort the cradle of Christian liberty, 
having been the capital, from 292 to 306, of the mild 
Constantius Chlorus, who put an end to persecution in 
Brittany, Gaul, and Spain, over which he ruled. This 
emperor fixed his residence on the banks of the Scine, 
doubtless for the purpose of watching the Germans with- 
out losing sight of Brittany, where the Roman authority 
was always unstable; perhaps he also felt something of 
the same fancy for Lutetia which Julian afterwards 
expressed in his works and his letters. Be that as it may, 
the fact that these two princes chose to live there naturally 
drew attention to the city, where several buildings now 
rose on the left side of the river which could not have 
been reared within the narrow boundaries of the island. 
There was the imperial palace, the remains of which, a 
magnificent vaulted chamber, beside the Hotel de Cluny, 
are now known, probably correctly, as Julian’s Baths. At 
some distance up the river, in the quarter of St Victor, 
excavations in 1870 and in 1883 laid bare the foundations 
of the amphitheatre, which was capable of holding about 
10,000 spectators, and thus suggests the existence of a 
population of 20,000 to 25,000 souls, Dwelling-houses, 
villas, and probably also an extensive cemetery, occupied 
the slope of the hill of St Genevieve. 

It was at Lutetia that, in 360, Julian, already Cæsar, 
was in spite of himself proclaimed Augustus by the legions 
he had more than once led to victory in Germany. The 
troops invaded his palace, which, to judge by various 
circumstances of the mutiny, must have been of great 
extent. As for the city itself, it was as yet but a little 
town (odtxvy) according to the imperial author in his 
Afisopogon. The successive sojourns of Valentinian I. and 
Gratian scareely increased its importance. The latest 
empcrors preferred Treves, Arles, and Vienne in Gaul, and, 
besides, allowed Paris to be absorbed by the powerful 
Armorican league (e. 410). When the patricians Aetius, 
/Egidius, and Syagrius held almost independent sway over 
the sinall portion of Gaul which still held together, they 
dwelt at Soissons, and it was there that Clovis fixed himself 
during the ten or eleven years between the defeat of 
Syagrius (£86) and the surrender of Paris (497), which 
opened its gates, at the advice of St Geneviève, only after 
the conversion of the Frankish king. In 508, at the return 
of his victorious expedition against the south, Clovis made 
Paris the official capital of his realmn—Cuthedram regn? 
constituit, says Gregory of Tours, He chose as his 
residence the palace of the Therma, and lost no time in 
erecting on the summit of the hill, as his future place of 
interment, the basilica of St Peter and St Paul, which 
became not long afterwards the church and abbey of St 
Genevitve. After the death of Clovis, in spite of the 
supremacy granted to the kingdom of Austrasia or Metz, 
Paris remained the true political centre of the various 
Frankish states, insomuch that the four sons of Clothaire, 
fearing the prestige which would attaeh to whoever of 
them might possess it, made it a sort of neutral town, 
though after all it was seized by Sigebert, king of 
Austrasia, Chilperie, king of Neustria (who managed to 
keep possession for some time, and repaired the amphi- 
theatre) and Gontran, king of Burgundy. The last 
sovereign had to defend himself in 585 against the pre- 
tender Gondowald, whose ambition aspired to uniting 
the whole of Gaul under his dominion, and marching on | 
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Roman administration of the kingdom of which he had 
dreamed. 

Numerous calamities befell Paris from 586, when a 
terrible conflagration took place, to the close of the 
Merovingian dynasty. During a severe famine Bishop 
Landry sold the church plate to alleviate the distress of the 
people, and it was probably he who, in company with St 
Éloi (Eligius), founded the Hótel- Dieu. The kings in the 
long run almost abandoned the town, especially when the 
Austrasian influence under the mayors of the palace tended 
to shift the centre of the Frankish power towards the Rhine. 

Though the Merovingian period was for art a time of 
the deepest decadence, Paris was nevertheless adorned and 
enriched by pious foundations. Mention has already been 
made of the abbey of St Peter, which became after the 
death of Clovis the abbey of St Genevieve. On the same 
side of the river, but in the valley, Childebert, with the 
assistance of Bishop St Germain, founded St Vincent, 
known a little later as St Germain-des-Prés, which was 
the necropolis of the Frank kings before St Denis. On 
the right bank the same king built St Vincent le Rond 
(afterwards St Germain PAuxerrois), and in La Cité, 
beside the cathedral of St Étienne, the basilica of Notre 
Dame, which excited the admiration of his contemporaries 
and in the 12th century obtained the title of cathedral. 
Various monasteries were erected on both sides of the river, 
and served to group in thickly-peopled suburbs the popula- 
tion, which had grown too large for the island. 

The first Carlovingian, Pippin the Short, occasionally 
lived at Paris, sometimes in the palace of Julian, sometimes 
in the old palace of the Roman governors of the town, at 
the lower end of the island; the latter ultimately became 
the usual residence. Under Charlemagne Paris ceased to 
be capital; and when feudal France was constituted under 
Charles the Bald it was liberally bestowed, like any 
ordinary place, on mere counts or dukes, But the dangers 
of the Norman invasion attracted general attention to the 
town, and showed that its political importance could no 
longer be neglected. When the suburbs were pillaged and 
burned by the pirates, and tbe city regularly besieged in 
885, Paris was heroically defended by its “lords,” and the 
emperor Charles the Fat felt bound to hasten from Ger- 
many to its relicf. The pusillanimity which he showed in 
purchasing the retreat of the Normans was the main cause 
of his deposition in 887, while the courage displayed by 
Count Eudes procured him the crown of France. Robert, 
Eudes's brother, succeeded him; and, although Robert’s 
son Hugh the Great was only duke of France and 
count of Paris, his power counterbalanced that of the last 
of the Carlovingians, shut wp in Laon as their capital. 

With Hugh Capet in 987 the capital of the duchy of 
France definitively becaine the capital of the kingdom, and 
in spite of the frequent absence of the kings, several of 
whom preferred to reside at Orleans, the town continued 
to inerease in size and population, and saw the develop- 
ment of those institutions which were destined to secure 
its greatness, Henry I. founded the abbey of St Martin- 
des-Champs, Louis the Stout that of St Victor, the 
mother-house of an order, and a nursery of literature 
and theology. Under Louis VIL the royal domain was 
the scene of one of the greatest artistic revolutions 
recorded in history: the Roman style of architecture was 
exchanged for the Pointed or Gothic, of which Suger, 
in his reconstruction of the basilica of St Denis, exhibited 
the earliest type. The capital could not remain aloof 
from this movement: several sumptuous buildings were 
erected; the Roman choir of St Germain-des-Prés was 
thrown down to give place to another more spacious and 
elegant ; and when, in 1163, Pope Alexander had solemnly 


Paris to make it the seat of the half barbarian half | consecrated it, he was invited by Bishop Maurice de 
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Sully to lay the first stone of Notre Dame de Paris, a 
cathedral on a grander scale than any previously under- 
taken. Paris still possesses the Roman nave of St 
Germain-des-Prés, preserved when the building was rebuilt 
in the 12th century; the Pointed choir, consecrated in 
1163; and the entire cathedral of Notre Dame, which, 
completed sixty years later, underwent various modifica- 
tions down to the beginning of the 14th century. The 
sacristy is modern ; the site previous to 183] was occupied 
by the episcopal palace, also built by Maurice de Sully, 
who by a new street had opened up this part of the island. 

Philip Augustus may be considered the second founder 
of Paris He seldom quitted it save for his military 
expeditions, and he there built for himself, near St Ger- 
main P'Auxerrois, the Louvre, the royal dwelling par excel- 
lence, whose keep was the official centre of feudalism. He 
ereated or organized a regular system of administration 
with its headquarters at Paris; and under his patronage 
the public lectures delivered at Pré-aux-Cleres were regu. 
lated and grouped under the title of a university in 1200. 

This university, the most famous and flourishing in 
Christendom, considerably augmented the local population, 
and formed as it were a new town on the left side of the 
river, where the important abbeys of St Geneviève, 
St Germain-des-Prés, and St Victor, and a vast Carthusian 
monastery already stood. Colleges were erected to receive 
the students of the different countries, and became the 
great meeting-place of the studious youth of all Europe. 
Returning to their native lands, where rank and honours 
awaited them, the pupils of the Paris university spread 
abroad the name and prestige of France ; and sometimes 
they took home with them, or afterwards sent for, 
French artists, to whose wanderings must be ascribed the 
astonishing propagation in other countries of Pointed 
architecture, 

The right side of the river, where commerce and in- 
dustry had taken up their abode, and where the Louvre, 
the abbey of St Martin, and a large number of secondary 
religions establishments were already erected, became a 
centre of activity at least as important as that on the 
left. The old suburbs, too, were now incorporated with 
the town and enclosed in the new line of fortifications con- 
structed by Philip Augustus, which, however, did not take 
in the great abbeys on the left side of the river, and thus 
obliged them to build defensive works of their own. 

Philip Augustus issued from the Louvre a celebrated 
order that the streets of the town should be paved. Not 
far from his palace, on the site of the present Halles Cen- 
trales, he laid out an extensive cemetery and a market-place, 
which both took their name from the Church of the 
Innocents, a building of the same reign, destroyed at the 
Hevolution. Fountains were placed in all the quarters, 
As for the lighting of the town, till the close of the 16th 
century the only lamps were those in front of the madonnas 
at the street corners. But the first “illumination” 
of Paris occurred under Philip Augustus: on his return 
from a victorious expedition to Flanders in 1214 he was 
weleomed by the. Parisians as a conqueror ; and the public 
rejoicings lasted for seven days, “interrupted by no night,” 
says the chronieler, alluding to the torches and lamps with 
which the citizens lighted up the fronts of their houses. 
Ferrand, count of Flanders, the traitor vassal, was dragged 
behind the king to the dungeons of the Louvre, whose 
doors closed on him for ever. 

In 1226 there was held at Paris a council which, by 
excommunieating Raymond VII., count of Toulouse, helped 
to prepare the way for the most important treaty which 
had as yet been signed in the capital. By this treaty 
(12th April 1229) Blanche of Castile obtained from 

taymond VIL a great part of his possessions, while the 
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remainder was secured to the house of Capet through the 
marriage of Alphonse of Poitiers, brother of St Louis, 
with Jeanne, the last natural heiress of Languedoc. 

In affection for his eapital St Louis equalled or even 
surpassed his grandfather Philip, and Paris reciprocated 
his goodwill. The head of the administration was at that 
time the provost of Paris, a judiciary magistrate and police 
funetionary whose extensive powers had given rise to the 
most flagrant abuses. Louis IN. reformed this office and 
filled it with the judge of greatest integrity to be found 
in his kingdom. This was the famous Etienne Boileau, 
who showed such vigilance and uprightness that the capital 
was completely purged of evil-doers ; the sense of security 
thus produced attracted a certain number of new inhabit- 
ants, and, to the advantage of the public revenue, increased 
the value of the trade. It was Étienne Boileau w rho, by the 
king's express command, drew up those statutes of the com- 
mercial and industrial guilds of Paris which, modified by 
the necessities of new times and the caprice of princes, 
remained in force till the Itevolution. 

St Louis caused a partial restoration of St Germain 
PAuxerrois, his parish church (completed in the 15th 
century, and deplorably altered under Louis XV.); and, 
besides preferring the palace of La Cité to the Louvre, he 
entirely rebuilt it, and rendered it one of the most comfort- 
able residences of his time. Of this edifice there still 
remain, among the buildings of the present Palais de 
Justice, the great guard-room, the kitchens with their four 
enormous chimneys, three round towers on the quay, and, 
one of the marvels of the Middle Ages, the Sainte Chapelle, 
erected in 1248 to receive the crown of thorns sent from 
Constantinople. This church, often imitated during the 
13th and 14th centuries, is like an immense shrine in open 
work; its large windows contain admirable stained glass 
of its own date, and the basements are adorned inside with 
pictures recently restored. It has a lower story mgeni- 
ously arranged, which served as a chapel for the palace 
servants. The Sainte Chapelle was designed by Pierre de 
Montereau, one of the most celebrated architects of his 
time, to whom is attributed another marvel still extant, the 
refectory of the abbey of St Martin, now oceupied by the 
library of the Conservatoire des Arts et des Métiers. This 
incomparable artist was buried in the abbey of St Germain- 
des-Prés, where, too, he had raised magnificent. buildings 
now no longer existing. Under St Louis, Robert de 
Sorbon, a common priest, founded in 1253 an unpretending 
theological college which afterwards became the celebrated 
faculty of the Sorbonne, whose decisions were well-nigh as 
authoritative as those of Rome. 

The capital of France had but a feeble share in the 
communal movement which in the north characterizes the 
11th, 12th, and 13th centuries. Placed directly under the 
central power, it was never strong enough to force con- 
cessions; and in truth it did not claim them, satisfied with 
the advantages of all kinds secured for it by its political 
position and its university. And, besides, the privileges 
which it did enjoy, while they could be revoked at the 
king's pleasure, were of considerable extent. lts inhabit- 
ants were not subjected to foreed labour or arbitrary 
imposts, and the liberty of the citizens and their com- 
merce and industry were protected by wise regulations. 
The university and all those closely connected with it pos- 
sessed the fullest rights and liberties. There was a muni- 
cipal or bourgeois militia, which rendered the greatest 
service to Philip Augustus and St Louis, but afterwards 
became an instrument of revolt. The communal adminis- 
tration devolved on échevins or jurés, who, in conjunction 
with the notables, chose a nominal mayor called provost of 
the merchants (prévôt des marchands). The powers of this 
official had been grievously curtailed in favour of the 
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provost of Paris, and his lieutenants named by the 
sovereign. His main duties were to regulate the price of 
provisions and to control the incidence of taxation on 
merchandise. He was the chief inspector of bridges and 
publie wells, superintendent of the river police, and com- 
mander of the guard of the city walls, which it was also 
his duty to keep in repair. And, finally, he had juris- 
diction in commercial affairs until the creation of the 
consular tribunals by L'Hópital (Lalanne, Dict. historique 
de la France), The violent attempts made by Etienne 
Mareel in the 14th century, and those of the communes 
of 1793 and 1871, showed what reason royalty had to fear 
too great an expansion of the municipal power at Paris. 

The town council met in the 13th and 14th centuries 
in an unpretending house on Ste Geneviève, near the city 
walls on the left side of the river. The municipal assem- 
blies were afterwards held near the Place de Greve, on the 
right side of the river, in the “ Maison aux Piliers,” which 
Francis L allowed to be replaced by an imposing hótel 
de ville. 


The last of the direct descendants of Capet, and the first | 


two Valois did little for their capital. Philip the Fair, 
however, inereased its political importance by making it 
the seat of the highest court in the kingdom, the parle- 
ment, which he organized between 1302 and 1304, and to 
which he surrendered a part of his Cité palace. Under 
the three sons of Philip the Fair, the Tour de Nesle, which 
stood opposite, on the site now occupied by the buildings 
of the Institute, was the scene of frightful orgies, equally 
celebrated in history and romance. One of the queens 
who, if the chronicles are to be trusted, took part in these 
expiated her crimes in Chateau-Gaillard, where she was 
strangled in 1315 by order of her husband, Louis X. 
During the first part of the war of the Hundred Years, 
Paris eseaped being taken by the English, but felt the 
effects of the national misfortunes. Whilst destitution 
excited in the country the revolt of the Jacquerie, in the 
city the miseries of the time were attributed to the vices 
of the feudal system, and the citizens seemed ready for 
insurrection. The provostof the merchants, Etienne Marcel, 
equally endowed with courage and intellect, sought to turn 
this double movement to account in the interest of the 
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municipal liberties of Paris and of constitutional guarantees. 
The cause which he supported was lost through the violence 
of his own acts. Not content with having massacred two 
ministers under the very eves of. the dauphin Charles, who 
was regent whilst his father John lay captive in London, 
he joined the Jacquerie, and was not afraid to call into Paris 
the king of Navarre, Charles the Bad, a notorious firebrand 
who at that time was making common cause with the 
English. Publie sentiment, at first favourable to Marcel’s 
schemes, shrank from open treason. A watch was set on 
him, and, at the moment when, having the keys of the 
town in his possession in virtue of his office, he was pre- 
paring to open one of the gates, he was assassinated by 
order of Jean Maillard, one of the heads of the milice, on 
the night of July 31, 1358. Marcel had enlarged Philip 
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| Augustus's line of fortifications on the right side of the 
river, and had commenced a new one. 

When he became king in 1364, Charles V. forgot the 
outrages he had suffered at the hands of the Parisians 
during his regeney. He robbed the Louvre to some extent 
of its military equipment, in order to make it a convenient 
and sumptuous residence; his open-work staircases and 
his gallerics are mentioned in terms of the highest praise 
by writers of the time. This did not, however, remain 
always his favourite palace ; having bnilt or rebuilt in the 

| St Antoine quarter the mansion of St Paul or St Pol, he was 
particularly fond of living in it during the latter part of 
|! his life, and it was there that he died in 1380. It was 
who, in conjunction with the provost of the 


| merchants, Hugues Aubriot, erected the famous Dastille 
XVIII. — 37 
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to protect the St Antoine gate. A library which he 
founded—a rich one for th» times—became the nucleus 
of the national library. With the exception of some of the 
upper portions of the Sainte Chapelle, which were altered 
or reconstructed by this prince or his son Charles VI, 
there are no remains of the buildings of Charles V. 

The reign of Charles VI. was as disastrous for the city 
as that of his father had been prosperous. From the very 
accession of the new king, the citizens, who had for some 
time been relieved by a great reduction of the taxes, and 
had received a premise of further alleviation, found them- 
selves subjected to the most odious fiscal exactions on the 
part of the king’s uncle, who was not satisfied with the well- 
stored treasury of Charles V., which he had unserupulously 
pillaged.  Aubriot, having ventured to remonstrate, was 
thrown into prison as a heretic, and in 1382 a riot took 
place for the purpose of delivering the provost and scizing 
the fiscal agents. Preoceupied with his expedition against 
the Flemings, Charles VI. delayed putting down the revolt, 
and for the moment remitted the new taxes. On his 
victorious return on 10th January 1383, the Parisians in 
alarm drew up their forces in front of the town gates under 
the pretext of showing their sovereign what aid he might 
derive from them, but really in order to intimidate him. 
They were ordered to retire within the walls and to lay down 
their arins, and they obeyed. The king and his uneles, 
having destroyed the gates, made their way into Paris as 
into a besieged city ; and with the decapitation of Desmarets, 
one of the most faithful servants of the crown, who perished 
at the age of seventy, began a series of bloody executions. 
Ostensibly through the intercession of the regents an end 
was put to that species of severities, a heavy fine being 
substituted, much larger in amount than the annual value 
of the abolished taxes. The municipal administration was 
suspended for several years, and its functions bestowed 
on the provost of Paris, a magistrate nominated by the 
crown. 

The calamities which followed were due to the weakness 
and incapacity of the Government, given over because of the 
madness of Charles VI. to the intrigues of a wicked queen 
and of princes who brought the most bloodthirsty passions 
to the service of their boundless ainbition. First came 
the rivalry between the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, 
brought to an end in 1107 by the assassination of the 
former in Rue des Franes-Bourgeois. Next followed the 
relentless struggle for supremacy between two hostile 
parties, the Armagnacs on one side, commanded by Count 
Bernard of Armagnac (who for a brief period had the title 
of constable), and supported by the nobles and burgesses, 
and on the other side the Durgundians, depending on the 
common people, and recognizing the duke of Burgundy 
(John the Bold) as their head. The mob was headed by 
a skinner at the Hótel-Dieu called Jean Caboche, and 
hence the name Cabochians given to the Burgundian 
party. They became masters of Paris in 1412 and 1413; 
but so violent were their excesses that the most titnid rose 
in revolt, and the decimated bourgeoisie managed by a 
bold stroke to recover possession of the town. The 
Armagnacs again entered Paris, but their intrigues with 
England and their tyranny rendered them odious in their 
turn ; the Burgundians were recalled in 1418, and returned 
with Jean Caboche and a formidable band of pillagers and 
assassins, Perrinet Leclerc, son of a bourgeois guard, 
secretly opened the gates to them one night in May. The 
king resided in the Hôtel St Paul, an unconscious spectator 
of those savage scenes which the princes Louis and John, 
successively dauphins, were helpless to prevent. 

The third dauphin, Charles, afterwards Charles VII., 
managed to put an end to the civil war, but it was by a 
crime as base as it was impolitic—the assassination of 
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j John the Bold on the bridge of Montereau (1419). 


Next 
year a treaty, from the ignominy of which Paris happily 
escaped, gave a daughter of Charles VI. to Henry V. of 
England, and along with her, in spite of the Salie law, the 
crown of France. The king of England made his entry 
into Paris in December 1420, and was there received with 
a solemnity which ill concealed the misery and real con- 
sternation of the poor people crushed by fifteen years of 
murders, pillage, and famine. Charles VI. remained almost 
abandoned at the Hôtel St Paul, where he died in 1422, 
whilst his son-in-law went to hokl a brilliant court at tlie 
Louvre and Vincennes. Henry V. of England also died 
in 1422. His son Henry VL, then one year old, came to 
Paris nine years later to be crowned at Notre Dame, and 
the city continued under the government of the duke of 
Bedford till his death in 1435. 

The English rule was a mild one, but it was not signal- 
ized by the execution of any of those works of utility or 
ornament so characteristic of the kings of France. The 
choir of St Severm, however, shows a style of architec- 
ture peculiarly English, and Sauval relates that the duke 
of Bedford erected in the Louvre a fine gallery decorated 
with paintings. Without assuming the mission of deliver- 
ing Paris, Joan of Are, remaining with Charles VII. after 
his coronation at Rheims, led him towards the capital; 
but the badly conducted and abortive enterprise almost 
proved fatal to the Maid of Orleans, who was severely 
wounded at the assault of the gate of St Honoré on the sth 
September 1429. The siege having been raised, Charles 
awaited the invitation of the Parisians themselves upon the 
defection of the Burgundians and the surrender of St Denis. 
The St Jacques gate was opened by the citizens of the 
guard to the constable Arthur of Richemont on April 13, 
1136; but the solemn entry of the king did not take place 
till November 12 of the following year; subsequently 
oceupied by his various expeditions or attracted by his 
residences in Berry or Touraine, he spent but little time in 
Paris, where he retired either to the Hôtel St Paul or to 
a neighbouring palace, Les Tournelles, which had been 
acquired by his father. 

Louis XI. made equal use of St Paul and Les 
Tournelles, but towards the close of his life he nnmured 
himself at Plessis-les-Tours. It was in his reign, in 1469, 
that the first French printing press was set up in the 
Sorbonne. Charles VIII. scarcely left Plessis-les-Tours 
and Amboise except to go to Italy ; Louis XH. alternated 
between the castle at Blois and the palace of Les 
Tournelles, where he died January 1, 1515. 

Francis E. lived at Chambord, at Fontainebleau, at 
St Germain, and at Villers-Cotterets ; but he proposed 
to form at Paris a residence in keeping with the taste of 
the Renaissance. Paris had remained for more than thirty 
years almost a stranger to the artistic movement begun 
between 1498 and 1500, after the Italian expedition. 
Previous to 1533, the date of the commencement of the 
Hôtel de Ville and the church of St Eustache, Paris 
did not possess, apart from the “ Court of Accounts,” any 
important building in the new style. Between 1527 and 
1540 Francis I. demolished the old Louvre, and in 1541 
Pierre Lescot began a new palace four times as large, 
which was not finished till the reign of Louis XIV. The 
buildings were not sufficiently advanced under Henry H. 
to allow of his leaving Les Tournelles, where in 1559 he 
died from a wound received at a tournament. His widow, 
Catherine de’ Medici, immediately caused this palace to be 
demolished, and sent her three sons— Francis IT., Charles 
IX., and Henry IIL.—to the unfinished Louvre. Outside 
the line of the fortifications she laid the foundations of 
the Cháteau des Tuileries as a residence for herself. 

Of the three brothers, it was Charles IX. who resided 
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most at the Louvre; it was there that in 1572 he signed 
the order for the massacre of St Bartholomew. Henry II. 
remained for the most part at Blois, and hardly came to 
Paris except to be witness of the power of his enemies the 
Guises. 

Taking advantage of the absenee of the kings, the League 
had made Paris a centre of opposition. The municipal 
militia were restored and reorganized ; each of the sixteen 
quarters or arrondissements had to elect a deputy for the 
central council, which became the council or rather faction 
of The Sixteen, and for four years, from 1587 to 1591, held 
the city under a yoke of iron. Henry LL, having come to 
the Louvre in 1588, unwillingly received there the duke of 
Guise, and while endeavouring to take measures for his 
own protection provoked a riot known as the Day of the 
Barricades. It was with difficulty that he escaped from 
his palace, which at that time had no communication with 
the country, and which Henry LV. afterwards proposed to 
unite with the Tuileries in order to provide a sure means 
of escape in case of need. 

When, after the murder of the duke of Guise at Blois at 
the close of 1538, Henry ILL. desired to return to Paris, he 
was not yet master of the city, and was obliged to besiege 
it in concert with his presumptive heir the king of Navarre. 
The operations were suddenly interrupted on August 1, 
1539, by the assassination of the king, and Henry IV. carried 
his arms elsewhere. He returned with his victorious forces 
in 1590. This second siege lasted more than four years, 
and was marked by terrible suffering, produeed by famine 
and the tyranny of The Sixteen, who were supported by the 
intrigues of the king of Spain and the violent harangues 
of the preachers. Even the conversion of the king did not 
allay the spirit of fanaticism, for the kings sincerity was 
suspected, and the words (which history, however, fails to 
substantiate), “Paris is surely worth a mass,” were attri- 
buted to him. But after the coronation of the king at 
Chartres the commonalty of Paris, weary of intriguing with 
strangers and Leaguers, gave such decided expression to 
its feelings that those of its leaders who had kept aloof or 
broken off from the faction of The Sixteen attached them- 
selves to the parlement, which had already evaded the 
ambitious designs of the king of Spain ; and after various 
negotiations the provost of the merchants, L'Huillier, 
offered the keys of the city to Henry IV. on March 22, 
1591. The king met no resistance except on the part of a 
company of German landsknechts, which was cut in pieces, 
and the students of the university, who, steeped in the 
doctrines of the League, tried to hold their quarter against 
the royal troops, but were dispersed. The Spanish soldiers 
who had remained in the town decamped next day. 

Henry IV., who carried on the building of the Louvre, 
was the last monarch who occupied it as a regular residence, 
Attempts on his life were made from time to time, and 
at last on May 14, 1610, he fell under Ravaillac’s knife near 
the market-house in Rue de la Ferronnerie. 

Whether royalty gave it the benefit of its presence or 
not, Paris continued all the same to increase in political 
importance and in population. Here is the picture of the 
city presented about 1560 by Michel de Castelnau, one of 
the most celebrated chroniclers of the 16th century :—- 


“Paris is the capital of all the kingdom, and one of the most 
famous in the world, as well for the splendour of its parlement 
(which is an illustrious company of thirty judges attended by 
three hundred advocates and more, who have reputation in all 
Christendom of being the best seen in human laws and acquainted 
With justice) as for its faculty of theology and for the other tongues 
and sciences, which shine more in this town than in any other in 
the world, besides the mechanic arts and the marvellous trattie 
which render it very populous, rich, and opulent; in such sort that 
the other towus of France and all the magistrates and subjects 
have their cyes directed thither as to the model of their decisions 
and their political administrations," 
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Castelnau spoke rather as a statesman and a magistrate, 
and he did not look close enough to see that the university 
was beginning to decline. The progress of the sciences 
somewhat lessened the importance of its classes, too specially 
devoted to theology and literature; the eyes of inen were 
turned towards Italy, which was then considered the great 
centre of intellectual advance; the colleges of the Jesuits 
were formidable rivals; the triumphs of Protestantism 
deprived it of most of the students who used to flock to 
it from England, Germany, and Scandinavia; and finally 
the unfortunate part it played in political atfairs weakened 
its influence so much that, after the reign of Henry IV., it 
no longer sent its deputies to the states-veneral. 

If the city on the left side of the river neither extended 
its circuit nor increased its population, it began in the 16th 
century to be filled with large mansions (hotels), and its com- 
munications with the right bank were rendered easier and 
more direct when Henry IV. constructed across the lower 
end of the island of La Cité the Pont Neuf, which, though 
retaining its original name, is now the oldest bridge in Paris. 
On the right side of the river commerce and the progress 
of centralization continued to attract new inhabitants, aud 
old villages become suburbs were enclosed within the line 
of a bastioned first enceinte, the ramparts of Etienne Marcel 
being, however, still left untouched. Although Lows AIII., 
except during his minority, rarely stayed much in Paris, 
he was seldom long absent from it. His mother, Mary de’ 
Medici, built the palace of the Luxembourg, which, after 
being extended under Louis Philippe, became the scat ot 
the senate. 

Louis XIII. finished, with the exception of the eastern 
front, the buildings enclosing the square court of the Louvre, 
and earried on the wing which was to join the palace to 
the Tuileries. Queen Anne of Austria founded the Val de 
Grice, the dome of which, afterwards painted on the interior 
by Mignard, remains one of the finest in Paris. Richelieu 
built for himself the Palais Royal since restored, and rebuilt 
the Sorbonne, where now stands his magnificent tomb by 
Girardon. The island of St Louis above La Cité, till then 
occupied by gardens and meadows, became a populous 
parish, whose streets were laid out in straight lines, and 
whose finest houses still date from the 17th century. 
Building also went on in the Quartier du Marais (quarter 
of the marsh) ; and the whole of Place Royale (now Place 
des Vosges), with its curious arcaded galleries, belongs to 
this period. The church of St Paul and St Louis was built 
by the Jesuits beside the ruins of the old Hotel St Paul ; 
the church of St Gervais received a facade which has be- 
come in our time too famous. St Etienne du Mont and 
St Eustache were completed (in the latter case with the 
exception of the front). The beautiful Salle des Pas-Perdus 
(Hall of Lost Footsteps) was added to the Palais de Justice. 
Besides these buildings and extensions Paris was indebted 
to Louis XIII. and his minister Richelieu for three import- 
ant institutions—the royal printing press in 1620, the 
Jardin des Plantes in 1626, and the French Academy in 
1635, The bishopric of Paris was separated from that cf 
Sens and erected into an archbishoprie in 1623. 

As memorials of Mazarin Paris still possesses the Colléve 
des Quatre-Nations, erected with one of his legacies immedi- 
ately after his death, and since appropriated to the Institute, 
and the palace which, enlarged in our own time, now 
accommodates the national library. 

The stormy minority of Louis XIV. was spent at St 
Germain and Paris, where the court was held at the Palais 
Royal. The intrigues of the prince of Condé, Cardinal de 
Retz, and (for a brief space) Turenne resulted in a siege of 
Paris, during which more epigrams than balls were fired off : 
but the cannon of the Bastille, discharged by order ot 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, enabled Condé to enter the 
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city. Bloody riots followed, and came to an end only with 
the exhaustion of the populace and its voluntary submission 
to the king. 
after he grew up, he did not neglect the work of embellish- 
ment. On the site of the fortifications of Étienne Marcel, 
which during the previous hundred years had been gradually 
disappearing, he laid out the line of boulevards connecting 
the quarter of the Bastille with that of the Madeleine. 
Though he no longer inhabited the Louvre (and it never 
was again the seat of royalty), he caused the great colonnade 
to be constructed after the plans of Claude Perrault. This 
immense and imposing facade, 548 feet long, has the defect 
of being quite out of harmony with the rest of the build- 
ing, which it hides instead of introducing. The same 
desire for effect, altogether irrespective of congruity, 
appears again in the observatory erected by the same 
Perrault, without the smallest consideration of the wise 
suggestions made by Cassini. The Place Vendóme, the 
Place des Victoires, the triumphal gates of St Denis and 


Though Louis XIV. ceased to stay in Paris | 
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St Martin, and several fountains, are also productions of 
the reign of Louis XIV. The hospital of La Salpêtrière, 
with its majestically simple dome, was finished by Libéral 
Bruant. The Hôtel des Invalides, one of the finest institu- 


| tions of the Grand Monarque, was also erected, with its 


chapel, between 1671 and 1675, by Bruant; but it was 
reserved for the architect Hardouin Mansart to give to this 
imposing edifice a complement worthy of itself : it was he 
who raised the dome, admirable alike for its proportions, 
for the excellent distribution of its ornaments, and for its 
gilded lantern, which rises 344 feet above the ground. 
“Private persons,” says Voltaire, “in imitation of their king, 
raised a thousand splendid edifices. The number increased 
so greatly that from the neighbourhood of the Palais Royal 
and of St Sulpice there were formed in Paris two new 
towns much finer than the old one.” All the aristocracy 
had not thought fit to take up their residence at Versailles, 
and the great geniuses of the century, Corneille, Racine, 
La Fontaine, Moliére, Madame de Sévigné, had their houses 
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in Paris; there also was the Hôtel de Rambouillet, so 
famous in the literary history of the 17th century. 

The halls of the Palais Royal during the minority of 
Louis XV. were the scene of the excesses of the regency ; 
later on the king from time to time resided at the 
Tuileries, which- henceforward came to be customarily 
regarded as the official seat of the monarchy. To the reign 
of Lonis XV. are due the rebuilding of the Palais Royal, 
the “Place” now called De la Concorde, the military school, 
the greater part of the church of Ste Geneviève or 
Panthéon (a masterpiece of the architect Soufllot), the 
church of St Roch, the palace of the Elysée (now the resi- 
dence of the president of the republic), the Palais Bourbon 
(with the exception of the facade) now occupied by the 
chamber of deputies, and the mint, a majestic and scholarly 
work by the architect Antoine, as well as the rebuilding 
of the Collége de France. 

Louis XVI. finished or vigorously carried on the works 


begun by his grandfather. We did not come to live in 
Paris till compelled by the Revolution. That historical 
movement began indeed at Versailles on June 17, 1759, 
when the states-general were transformed into a con- 
stituent assembly ; but the first act of violence which 
proved the starting-point of all its excesses was performed 
in Paris on July 14, 1789, when Paris inaugurated, with 
the capture of the Bastille, its “ national gnard,” organized 
and then commanded by the celebrated La Fayette. At 
the same time the assassination of the last provost of the 
merchants, Jacques de Flesselles, gave the opportunity of 
establishing, with more extended powers, the * mairie" 
(mayoralty) of Paris, which was first ocenpied by Bailly, 
and soon became, under the title of commune, a political 
power capable of effectively counterbalaneing the central 
authority. 

Paris had at that time once more outgrown its limits. 
The quarter on the left side of the river had more than 
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doubled its extent by the aceession of the great monasteries, 
the fanbourgs of St Germain and St Marceau, the Jardin 
des Plantes, and the whole of Mont Ste Geneviéve. The 
line of the new enceinte is still marked by a eircuit of 
boulevards passing from the Champs de Mars at Pont 
d'Austerlitz by Place de l'Enfer and Place d'Italie. Similar 
enlargements, also marked out by a series of boulevards, 
incorporated with the town on the right side the faubourgs 
of St Antoine and Poissonnitre and the quarters of La 
Chaussée d'Antin and Chaillot. In 1784 was begun, 
instead of a line of fortifications, a simple eustonis-wall, with 
sixty propylea or pavilions in a heavy but characteristic 
style, of which the finest are adorned with columns or 
pilasters like those of Peestum. In front of the Place du 
Trône (now Place de la Nation), whieh formed as it were a 
facade for Paris on the east side, there were erected two 
lofty rostral columns bearing the statues of Philip Augustus 
and St Louis, Towards the west, the city front was Place 
Louis XV. (Place de la Concorde), preceded by the magni- 
ficent avenue of the Champs Elysées. Between the barriers 
of La Villette and Pantin, where the highways for Flanders 
and Germany terminated, was built a monumental rotunda 
flanked on the ground floor by four peristyles arranged as 
a Greek cross, and in the second story lighted by low 
arcades supported by columns of the P:estum type. None 
of these works were completed till the time of the empire. 
It was also in the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV., 
and under the first republic, that the quarter of La Chaussée 
d'Antin was built. 

It does not enter into the plan of the present sketeh to 
narrate the history of Paris during the Revolutionary period ; 
that is the history rather of Franee, and to a certain extent 
of the whole world (see F'RANcE) During the consulate 
hardly anything of note took place at Paris except the 
explosion of the infernal machine directed against 
Bonaparte on December 24, 1800. 

The coronation of Napoleon by Pope Pius VIL was 
celebrated in Notre Dame on December 2, 1804. Eight 
years later, during the Russian campaign, the conspiracy 
of General Malet, happily suppressed, was on the point 
of letting loose on all France a dreadful eivil war. The 
empire, however, was then on the wane, and Paris was 
witness of its fall when, after an heroic resistance of two 
days, the city was obliged to surrender to the allies on 
March 30, Lal d. 

After the return of the Bourbons, Paris had to submit 
to a treaty more humiliating than the eapitulation. Already 
in 1763 Louis XV. had signed in his capital the treaty 
with England known as the shameful (//onteuse), by which 
he surrendered a great part of the American and Indian 
colonies, and notably Canada. That of May 30, 1814, 
was more truly disastrous, since it dismembered the mother- 
country, cancelled almost all the conquests of the republic 
and the empire, and lessened the military strength of 
France by robbing it of half its fleet. And worse even 
than this was the treaty of 28th. November 1815, which 
not only suppressed the slight accessions of territory re- 
cognized by the treaty of 1814, and doomed to demolition 
the fortifications of Huningue, but exacted a war indenmity 
of 700 million franes (£28,000,000), and demanded the 
maintenance in seven departments of 150,000 soldiers of 
the allied army until the payment of the entire sum. 

Under Louis XVIIL the only event of note that occurred 
in Paris was the assassination. of the duke of Berry by 
Louvel, February 13,1820. Ten years later the revolution 
of 1830, splendidly commemorated by the Column of July 
in Plaee de la Bastille, put Charles X. to flight and inaugur- 
ated the reign of Louis Philippe, a troublous period which 
was closed by the revolution of 1848 and a new republic. 
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bastioned fortifications with ditehes and detached forts. 
The republic of 1848 brought no greater quiet to the city 
than did the reign of Louis Philippe. The most terrible 
insurrection was that of June 23 to 26, 1848, distinguished 
by the devotion and heroic death of the Arehbishop Affre. 
It was quelled by General Cavaignae, who then for some 
months held the executive power. Prince Louis Napoleon 
next became president of the republic, and after dissolving 
the chamber of deputies on December 2, 1851, caused 
himself to be proelaimed emperor just a year later, 

The second empire completed that material transforma- 
tion of Paris which had already been begun at the fall of 
the ancient monarchy. First came numerous cases of 
destruction and demolition caused by the suppression of the 
old monasteries and of many parish churches. A number 
of medieval buildings, civil or military, were cleared away 
for the sake of regularity of plan and improvements in the 
public streets, or to satisfy the taste of the owners, who 
thought more of their comfort or profit than of the historic 
interest of their old mansions or houses.  Destruetions of 
this kind, in some instances of advantage, in other cases 
without exeuse, still eontinue with more or less frequency. 
It was under the first empire that the new series of 
improvements were inaugurated which have made Paris a 
modern city. Napoleon began the Rue de Rivoli, built along 
this street the wing intended to conneet the Tuileries with 
the Louvre, erected in front of the court of the Tuileries 
the triumphal areh of the Carrousel, in imitation of that of 
Septimius Severus at Rome. In the middle of the Place 
Vendóme was reared, on the model of Trajan’s column, the 
column of the grand army, surmounted by the statue of the 
emperor. To immortalize this same grand army he ordered 
from the architect Pierre Vignona Temple of Victory, which 
without changing the form of its Corinthian peristyle has 
become the ehureh of the Madeleine; the entrance to the 
avenue of the Champs Elysées was spanned by the vast 
triumphal arch De Etoile (of the star), which owes its 
celebrity not only to its colossal dimensions and its magnifi- 
cent situation, but also to one of the four subjects seulp- 
tured upon its faces—the Chant du Depart or Marseillaise, 
one of the masterpieces of Rude and of modern sculpture. 
Another masterpicee was exeeuted by David of Angers, the 
pediment of the Panthéon, not less famous than Soufllot's 
dome. The museum of the Louvre, founded by decree of 
the Convention on July 27, 1793, was organized and con- 
siderably enlarged ; that of the Luxembourg was created 
in 1805, but was not appropriated exclusively to modern 
artists till under the Restoration. The Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers, due to the Convention, received also con- 
siderable additions in the old priory or abbey of 5t 
Martin des Champs, where the council of the Five Hundred 
had installed it in 1798. 

Under the Restoration and under the government of July 
many uew buildings were erected; but, with the exception 
of the Bourse, constructed by the architects Brongniart and 
Labarre, and the colonnade of the chamber of deputies, 
these are of interest not so much for their size as for the 
new artistic tendencies affected in their architecture. 
People had grown weary of the eternal Greco-Roman 
compilations rendered fashionable by the Renaissance, and 
reduced under the empire to mere imitations, in producing 
which all inspiration was repressed. The neeessity of being 
rational in architecture, and of taking full account of 
practical wants, was recognized ; and more suggestive and 
plastic models were sought in the past. These were to be 
found, it was believed, in Greece ; and in consequence the 
government under Louis Philippe saw itself obliged to 
found the French school at Athens, in order to allow young 
In the 
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Christian basilicas of the first centuries, as at Notre Dame ' the severity of winter told heavily on the garrison, and 


le Lorette and St Vincent de Paul; and a little later 
to bring in again the styles of the Middle Ages, as in the 
ogival church of Ste Clotilde. 

Old buildings were also the object of labours more or 
less important. The Place de Ja Concorde was altered in 
various ways, and adorned with eight statues of towns and 
with two fountains; on October 25, 1836, the Egyptian 
obelisk, brought at great expense from Luxor, was erected 
in the centre. The general restoration of the eathedral of 
Notre Dame was voted by the Chamber in 1815, and en- 
trusted to Viollet-le-Due; and the palace of the Luxembourg 
and the Hótel de Ville were considerably enlarged at the 
same time, in the style of the existing edifices, 

But the great transformer of Paris in modern times was 
Napoleon ILL. To him or to his reign we owe the Grand 
Opéra, the finest theatre in the world, and the masterpiece 
of the arehiteet Garnier; the new Hótel-Dieu; the finish- 
ing of the galleries w hich complete the Louvre and connect 
it with the Tuileries ; the extension of the Palais de Justice 
and its new front on the old Place Dauphine; the tribunal 
of commerce; the central markets; several of the finest 
railway stations; the viaduct at Antenil; the churches 
of La Trinité, St Augustin, St Ambroise, St Francois 
Xavier, Belleville, Ménilmontant, &c. For the first inter- 
national Paris exhibition (that of 1855) was construeted 
the ‘palace of industry”; the enlargement of the national 
library was commenced ; the museum of French antiquities 
was created by the savant Du Sommerard, and installed in 
the old “hôtel” built at the end of the 15th century for 
the abbots of Cluny. 

All this is but the smallest part of the memorials which 
Napoleon IIT. left of his presence. Not only was the 
city traversed in all directions by new thoronghfares, and 
sumptuous houses raised or restored in every quarter, but 
the line of the fortifications was made in 1859 the limit 
of the city. The area was thus doubled, extending to 
7450 hectares or 18,410 acres, instead of 3402 hectares 
or 8407 acres. Tt was otherwise with the population ; to 
the 1,200,000 inhabitants which Paris possessed in 1858 the 
incorporation of the suburban zone only added 600,000. 

Paris had to pay dear for its growth and prosperity 
under the second empire. This Government, which, hy 
straightening and widening the streets, thought it had 
effectually guarded against the attempts of its internal 
enemies, had not sufficiently defended itself from external 
attack, and at the first reverses of 1870 Paris found itself 
prepared to overthrow the empire, but by no means 
able to hold ont against the approaching Prussians, 

The two sieges of Paris in 1870-71 are among the 
most dramatie episodes of its history. The first siege 
began on September 19, 1570, with the oceupation by the 
Germans of the heights on tho left side of the river and 
the capture of the unfinished redoubt of Chatillon. Two 
days later the investment was complete. General Trochu, 
head of the French Government and governor of the city, 
had under his command 400,000 men—a force which 
ought to have been able to hold out against the 240,000 
Germans by whom it was besieged, had it not been com- 
posed for the most part of hurried levies of raw soldiers 
with inexperienced officers, and of national guards who, 
never having been subjected to strict military diseipline, 
were a souree of weakness rather than of strength. The 
guards, it is true, displayed a certain warlike spirit, but it 
was for the sole purpose of exeiting disorder. | Open revolt 
broke out on October 31; it was suppressed, but increased 
the demoralization of the besieged and the demands of the 
Prussians. The partial successes which the French obtained 
in engagements on both sides of the river were rendered 
useless by the Germans recapturing all the best positions; 


the armies in the provinces which were to have co-operated 
with it were held in cheek by the Germans in the west 
and south. In obedienee to publie opinion a great sortie 
was undertaken ; this, in fact, was the only alternative to 
a surrender ; for, the empire having organized everything 
in expectation of victory and not of disaster, Paris, insuffi- 
ciently provisioned for the increase of population caused 
by the influx of refugees, was already suffering the horrors 
of famine. Accidental cireumstanees combined with the 
indecision of the leaders to render the enterprise a 
failure. Despatches sent by balloon to the army of the 
Loire instrueting it to make a diversion reached their 
destination too late; the bridge of Champigny over the 
Marne could not be construeted in time; the most advan- 
tageous positions remained in tlie hands of the Germans ; 
and on the 2nd and 3rd December the French abandoned the 
positions they had seized on the 29th and 30th of November. 
Another sortie made towards the north on December 21st 
was repulsed, and the besieged lost the Avron plateau, 
the key to the positions which they still held on that side. 
The bombardment began ou December 27th, and great 
damage was done to the forts on the left of the Seine, 
especially those of Vanves and Issy, directly commanded 
by the Chatillon battery. A third and last sortie (which 
proved fatal to Regnault the painter) was attempted in 
January 87 T. but resulted in hopeless retreat. An 
armistice was signed on January 27th, the capitulation on 
the 28th. The revictualling of the city was not accom- 
plished without much difficulty, in spite of the generous 
rivalry of foreign nations (London alone sending provisions 
to the value of £80,000). 

On the Ist of Mareh the Germans entered Paris. 
event, which marked the close of the siege, was at 
the same time the first preparation for the * commune ;” 
for the national guard, taking advantage of the general 
confusion and the powerlessness of the regular army, 
earried a number of eannon to the heights of Mont- 
martre and Belleville under pretext of saving them. 
President Thiers, appreciating the danger, attempted on 
March 18th to remove the ordnance; his action was tlie 
signal of an insurrection which, suecessful from the first, 
initiated a series of terrible outrages by the murder of the 
two generals, Lecomte and Thomas. The Government, 
afraid of the defection of the troops, who were demoralized 
hy failure and suffering, had evacuated the forts on the 
left side of the river and coneentrated the army at 
Versailles (the forts on the right side were still to be held 
for some time by the Germans). Mont Valérien happily 
remained in the hands of the Government, and became 
the pivot of the attack during the second siege. All the 
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! sorties made by the insurgents in the dircetion of Versailles 


(where the National Assembly was in session from March 
20) proved unsuccessful, and cost them two of their 
improvised leaders— Generals Flourens and Duval. The 
incapacity and mutual hatred of their chiefs rendered all 
organization and durable resistance impossible. On Sunday 
May 21st the Government forces, commanded by Marshal 
M*Mahon, having already captured the forts on the right 
side of the river, made their way within the walls; but 
they had still to fight hard from barricade to barricade 
before they were masters of the city ; Belleville, the special 

ted Tt epublican quarter, was not assaulted and taken till 
Friday. Meanwhile the communists were committing the 
most horrible excesses: the archbishop of Paris (GEORGES 
Danpoy, ¢.7.), President Bonjean, priests, magistrates, 


journalists, and private individuals, whom they had seized 


as hostages, were shot in batehes in the prisons; and a 
scheme of destruction was ruthlessly carried into effect by 
men and women with cases of petroleum (p 'trofcurs and 
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pétroleuses). The Hotel de Ville, the Palais de Justice, the 
Tuileries, the Ministry of Finance, the palace of the 
Legion of Honour, that of the Council of State, part of 
the Rue de Rivoli, &c., were ravaged by the flames ; barrels 
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of gunpowder were placed in Notre Dame and the Panthéon, - 


ready to blow up the buildings ; and the whole city would 
have been involved in ruin if the national troops had not 
gained a last and crowning victory in the neighbourhood 
of La Roquette and Pére-la-Chaise on May 28th. Besides 
the large number of insurgents who, taken in arms, were 
pitilessly shot, others were afterwards condemned to death, 
to penal servitude, to transportation; and the survivors 
only obtained their liberty by the decree of 1879. 

From this double trial Paris emerged diminished and 
almost robbed of its dignity as capital; for the parlia- 
mentary assemblies and the Government went to sit 
at Versailles. For a little it was thought that the city 
would not recover from the blow which had fallen on it. 
Al came back, however—confidence, prosperity, and, along 
with that, increasing growth of population and the execu- 
tion of great publie works. The Hótel de Ville has been 
rebuilt, the school of medicine adorned with an imposing 
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facade, a vast school of pharmacy established in the old 
gardens of the Luxembourg, and boulevards completed. 
The exhibition of 1878 was more marvellous than those of 
1855 and 1867, and unlike that of the latter year has left 
a lasting memorial, the palace of the Trocadéro. Finally 
the chambers in 1879 considered quiet sufficiently restored 
to take possession of their customary quarters in the Palais 
Bourbon and the Luxembourg. "This happy event closes 
for the present the annals, at times only too dramatie, of 
the capital of France. (A. S.-P.) 


BiU! iography.—From the immense list of works relating to Paris it is possible 
to make but a small selection here. For the history of the clty the reader may 


, eonsult Sauval, Z/istoire de Paris, 3 vols. fol., 1724; Dom Félibieo. //istotre de 


Paris, 5 vols. fol., 1725; Lebeuf, 7/istoire de la ville et du diocèse de Parts, 15 
vols. 12mo, 1751-57, new ed, by Cocheris, 1565 sg.; Jaillot, Recherches sur Paris, 
5 vols. 8vo, 1772-74; Dulaure, //istotre de Puris, often reprinted; Berty, Topo- 
graphite historique du vieux Paris, 2 vols. 4to, 1866-68, and Atlas des anciens 
plans de Paris, published by the city and edited by Ducher, For the libraries 
an'l art treasures of Paris the followIng works may be referred to :—Francklln, 
Les anciennes bibliothéques de Parts (1867); L. Delisle, Ze cabinet des manuscrits 
de la bibliothèque impériale (1868); Inventaire général des richesses d'art de (a 
France, publié par le Ministère de l'Instruction publique et des Beaux Arts (the 
volumes relati ig to Paris), and the /nventaire général des œuvres d'art apparten- 
ant à la ville de Paris, in eourse of publieation by the municipality. As regards 
the modern city, see the officlal Annuaire statistique de la ville de Paris; the 
Atlas de la ville de Paris par arrondissement, published by the munieipality ; 
Maxime Ducamp, Paris, ses organes, ses fonctions, sa vie (6 vols. 8vo and 6 vols. 
18mo, 1869-1875); Laeroix and Verbackhoven, Parts-Guide, par les principaur 
écrivains et artistes de la France, 1867; and A, Joanne, Paris illustré, 1881. 


PARIS, the son of Priam, king of Troy. Defore he was 
born his mother Hecuba dreamed that she was delivered of 
a firebrand. The dream was interpreted that her child 
would ruin his country, and when Paris was born he was 
exposed on Mount Ida. His life was saved by the herds- 
men, and he grew up among them, distinguished for beauty 
and strength, till he was recognized and received by his 
parents. When the strife arose at the marriage of Peleus 
and "Thetis between Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite, each 
claiming the apple that should belong to the most beauti- 
ful, Paris was selected as the judge. The three rivals 
unveiled their divine charms before a mortal judge on 
Mount Ida. The scene afterwards became a favourite 
subject in Greek art, and it is usual to represent Hermes 
escorting the goddesses. Each tried to bribe the judge, 
Hera by promising power, Athena wisdom, Aphrodite the 
most beautiful woman in the world. Paris decided in 
favour of Aphrodite, and thus made Hera and Athena the 
bitter enemies of his country. To gain the woman whom 
Aphrodite had promised, Paris set sail for Lacedzmon, 
deserting his old love (none, daughter of the river-god 
Cebren, who in vain tried to induce him to give up his 
purpose. He was hospitably received by Menelaus, whose 
kindness he repaid by seducing his wife Helena to flee 
with him to Troy. The details of the flight are variously 
related (see HELENA). The siege of Troy by the united 
Grecks followed. Paris proved a lazy and backward 
fighter, though not wanting in actual courage when he 
could be roused to exert himself. Before the capture of 
the city he was mortally wounded by Philoctetes with an 
arrow, He then bethought him of the slighted nymph 
Œnone, who he knew could heal the wound. He was 
earried into her presence, but she refused to save him. 
Afterwards, when she found he was dead, she committed 
suicide. Paris is represented in Greek art as a beautiful 
young man, beardless, wearing the pointed Phrygian cap, 
and often holding in his hand the apple. 

PARIS, MarruEw or. See vol. xv. p. 633. 

PARISH. In England the parish may be regarded as 
essentially an ecclesiastical institution, being defined as the 
township or cluster of townships which was assigned to the 
ministration of a single priest, to whom its tithes and other 
ecclesiastical dues were paid ; and it has heen decided that 
if a place has not a church, churchwardens, and sacramen- 
talia it is not a parish in this original sense of the term. 


The word has now acquired several distinct meanings, 
which must be separately mentioned and investigated. 

The Old Ecclesiastical Parish.—In the absence of evi- 
dence to the contrary, the ecclesiastical parish is presumed 
to be composed of a single township or vill, and to be con- 
terminous with the manor within the ambit of which it is 
comprised. Before the process of subinfeudation became 
prevalent, the most ancient manors were the distzicts which 
we call by that name when speaking of the tenants, or 
“townships " when we regard the inhabitants, or ^ parishes ” 
as to matters ecclesiastical. The parish as an institution is 
in reality later in date than the township. The latter has 
been in fact the unit of local administration ever since the 
country was settled by the English in their several states 
and kingdoms; the beginnings of the parochial system are 
attributed to Theodore of Tarsus, who was archbishop of 
Canterbury towards the close of the 7th century. The 
system was extended in the reign of Edgar, and it appears 
not to have been complete until the reign of Edward IIT. 
It has been considered that the intimate connexion of 
church and state militates against the view that the 
parochial system was founded as a national institution, 
since any legislation on the subject of the township and 
parochial systems would probably have resulted in the 
merging of the one into the other. “ The fact that the two 
systems, the parish and the township, have existed for more 
than a thousand years side by side, identical in area and 
administered by the same persons, and yet separate in 
character and machinery, is a sufficient proof that no 
legislative Act could have been needed in the first place ; 
nor was there any lay council of the whole nation which 
could have sanctioned such a measure" (Stubbs, Const. 
IHist, i. 927). The boundaries of the old ecclesiastical 
parishes are usually identical with those of the township or 
townships comprised within its precinct; they are deter- 
mined by usage, in the absence of charters or records, and 


| are evidenced by perambulations, which formerly took place 
on the * gang-days " in Rogation week, but are now for 


the most part held triennially, the Poor-Law Act of 1844 
permitting the parish officers to charge the expense on the 
poor-rate, * provided the perambulations do not occur more 
than once in three years.” The expense of preserving the 
boundary by land-marks or bound-stones is chargeable to 
the same rate. Many parishes contain more than one 
township, and this is especially the case in the northern 
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counties, where the separate townships are organized for 
administrative purposes under an Act passed in 1662. In 
the southern and midland districts the parishes are for the 
most part subdivided into hamlets or other local divisions 
known as "tythings," “boroughs,” and the like; the 
distinetion between a parish and a subordinate district lies 
chiefly in the fact that the latter will he found to have 
never had a church or a constable to itself. The select 
committee of 1873, appointed to inquire into parochial 
boundaries, reported to the effeet that the parish bears no 
definite relation to any other administrative area, except 
indeed to the Poor-Law Union. It may be situated in 
different counties or hundreds, and in many instances it 
contains, in addition to its principal district, several outlying 
portions intermixed with the lands in other parishes. Since 
the abolition of compulsory church rates in 1868 (subject 
to certain exceptions as to rates which had already been 
mortgaged), the old eeclesiastical parish has ceased to Le 
of importance as an instrument of local goverment. Its 
officers, however, have still important duties to perform. 
The rector, vicar, or incumbent is a corporation-sole, in 
whom is vested the freehold of the church and churchyard, 
subject to the parishioners’ rights of user; their rights of 
burial have been enlarged by the Burial Laws Amendment 
Act, 1880, and an Act passed in 1882 to regulate the inter- 
ment of suicides. The churehwardens are the principal 
lay officers. Their duties consist in keeping the church 
and churchyard in repair and in raising a voluntary rate 
for the purpose to the best of their power ; they have also 
the duty of keeping order in church during divine service ; 
and by Acts passed in 1860 and 1877 they are required to 
furnish annual accounts to the Local Government Board. 
The other officials are the parish-clerk and sexton. They 
have freeholds in their offices, and are paid by customary 
fees. The office of the clerk is regulated by an Act of 
1814, enabling a curate to undertake its duties, and 
providing facilities for vacating the oflice in case of 
misconduct. It is said that the only civil function of the 
parish-clerk now remaining is to undertake the custody of 
maps and documents, which may be deposited under the 
provisions of the Railway Clauses Act, 1845. 

The New Ecclesiastical | Parish.—Under the powers 
given by the Church Building Acts, many populous parishes 
have been subdivided into smaller ecclesiastical parishes, 
This division has not affected the parish in its civil aspect 
(Chalmers, Local Government, 39). The change has 
helped to increase the distinction between the ecclesiastical 
and civil parishes. Mr Chalmers estimates that there are 
now about 15,000 civil and 13,000 ecclesiastical parishes 
in England, and that in 1871 not more than 10,000 civil 
parishes coincided with the ecclesiastical distriets of the 
same names, 

The Poor-Law  Parish,—Vor the purposes of civil 
government the term * parish " means a district for which 
a separate poor-rate is or can Le made, or for which a 
separate overseer is or can beappointed ; and by the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1866, this definition is to be used 
in interpreting all statutes except where the context 
inconsistent therewith, his district may of itself con- 
stitute a poor law union ; butin the great majority of cases 
the unions, or areas under the jurisdiction of boards of 
guardians according to the Poor-Law Amendment Act of 
1834, are made up “of aggregated poor-law parishes. 
of these poor-law parishes may represent the extent of an 
old ecclesiastical parish, or a township separately rated by 
custom before the practice was stayed in 1819 or separated 
from a large parish under the Act of 1662, or it may repre- 
sent a chapelry, tything, borough, ward, quarter, or hamlet, 
or other subdivision of the ancient parish, or an area 
formed by the merger of an extra-parochial place with an 
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ships and hamlets, if by reason of tenure or custom or 


| or in an. urban sanitary district. 


| Committee on Highways. 
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adjoining district under the Acts of 1857 and 1869, or by 
the union of detached portions with adjoining parishes 
under the Acts of 1876 and 1879, or by the subdivision of 
a large parish for the better administration of the relief of 
the poor under the Poor Law Amendinent Act of 1867 and 
the Local Government Board Act of 1871. The civil 
importance of the poor-law parishes may be dated from the 
introduction of the poor law by the statute of 43 Elizabeth, 
which directed overseers of the poor to be appointed in 
every parish, and made the churehwardens into er officio 
overseers. The statute was preceded by tentative provi- 
sions of the same kind enacted in the reigns of Edward the 
VI. and Mary and in the fifth year of Ehzabeth, and 
after several renewals was made perpetual in the reien 
of Charles I. The chief part of the parochial organization 
is the vestry-meeting. It derives its name from the old 
place of assembly, which in parishes exceeding two 
theusand in population may now he replaced by a vestry- 
haf. The vestry represents the old assembly of the town- 
ship, and retains so much of its business as has not been 
insensibly transferred to the court-baron and court-leet. 
The freemen, now appearing as the ratepayers, elect the 
“parish officers,” as the churchwardens and way-wardens, 
the assessors, the overseers, and (if required) paid assistant- 
overseers, a secretary or vestry-clerk, and a collector of 
rates if the guardians apply for his appointment. A meet- 
ing for the election of guardians is held in April every 
year, subject to the rules laid down by the Local Govern- 
ment Board as to the number of guardians for cach parish, 
and the union of parishes for voting purposes, In case of 
a contest the election is conducted under Sturges Bourne's 
Act. Common vestries are meetings of all the ratepayers 
assembled on a three days’ notice; the minister of the 
ecclesiastical parish is chairman, if present; the meeting 
acts by show of hands unless a poll is demanded ; if 
demanded, the poll is conducted by plural voting according 
to payment of rates. Select vestries are regulated by the 
local custom, or may derive their power from Hobhouse’s 
Act passed in 1831, now repealed in the Metropolitan 
District, and not much used elsewhere. The functions of 
the vestry, apart from clections, are practically confined to 
the management of the property of the parish. The vestry, 
however, has power to adopt the Free Libraries Act, or the 
Lighting and Watching Act of 1833, and may appoint a 
new burial board if a new hurialground is required ; but 
with these exceptions, most of its active powers aud duties 
have now been taken away by the Acts relating to the 
poor laws and public health. 

The Land-Tax Parish.-—Vhe parishes or places sepa- 
rately assessed for land tax form another class. They 
are deseribed in the series of land-tax accounts from 1692 
to the present time, and are also defined in the Taxes 
Management Act of 1550. 

The Burial Acts Parish.—Vhe Burial Acts from 1852 
to 1875 deal with areas which are treated as parishes for 
the purposes of those Acts, but which have no necessary 
connexion with the boundaries of the civil and ecclesiastical 
districts known as parishes in the ordinary sense of the tem. 

The Highway Parish.—The word “parish” is used 
in a very wide and vague manner in the Mighway Acts. 
lt includes any civil district less than the county, such 
as wapentakes, hundreds, cities, liberties, or fancies üs 
well as subdivisions of the ordinary parish, such as town- 


otherwise such larger or smaller district either maintains 
its own highways or would do so if it were not included in 
a highway district composed of several highway parishes 
The constitution of the 
highway parish is diseussed in the Report of the Lords 
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The Parish in Scotland.—There can be little doubt that about 
the beginning of the 13th century the whole, or almost the 
whole, of the kingdom of Scotland was parochially divided. Ft 
seems probable (though the point is obscure) that the bishops 
presided at the first formation of the parishes—the parish being a 
subdivision of the diocese—and at any rate down to the date of the 
Reforination they exereised the power of creating new parishes 
within their respective dioceses (Duncan, Parochial Law, p. 1). 
After the Reformation the power of altering parishes was assumed 
by the legislatnre. The existing parochial districts being found 
unsuited to the ecclesiastical requirements of the time, a general 
Aet was passed in 1581, which made provision for the parochial 
clergy, and, inter alia, directed that ‘‘a sufficient and competent” 
distriet should be appropriated to each church as a. parish (1581, 
cap. 100). Thereafter, by a series of special Acts in the first place, 
and, subsequent to the vear 1617, by the decrees of parliamentary 
commissions, the ereation of suitable parochial districts was pro- 
ceeded with. The powers conferred on the parliamentary conunis- 
sions embraced what are technically known as (1) the disjunction 
and erection of parishes, (2) the union of parishes, and (3) the 
disjunction and annexation of parishes. In altering and defining 
parochial areas in those several ways, the object which the com- 
inissioners had in view was to provide for the spiritual wants of 
particular distriets of the country, and to proeure from the lands 
in the parish a proper stipend for the clergy. In the year 1707 
the powers exercised by these commissioners were permanently 
transferred to the Court of Session, whose judges were appointed 
to aet in future as ** Coninissioners for the Plantation of Kirks and 
Valuation of Teinds” (Act, 1707, cap. 9). Under this statute the 
arcas of parishes continued to be altered and defined down to 1844, 
when the Act commonly kuown as Graham’s Act was passed, 
(7 & 8 Viet. e. 44). This Act, which applies to the disjunction 
and erection of parishes, introduced a simpler form of procedure, 
and to some extent dispensed with the consent of the heritors, 
which had been required under the earlier statute. Since 1844 
proceedings for disjunetion and erection of parishes have been 
taken under it. 

The main division of parishes iu Scotland as they now exist is 
into civil and ecclesiastical, or, to speak more aecurately, into 
parishes proper (ée., for all parposes, civil and ceclesiastical) and 
ecclesiastical parishes, This division is expressed in legal language 
by the terms, parishes quoad omnia (L6, quoad civilia et saera) 
wal parishes quoad sacra—eivilia being such matters as church 
rates, education, poor law, and sanitary purposes, and saera being 
such as concern the administration of echureh ordinances, and fall 
under the cognizance of the church courts. There are other minor 
divisions which will be noticed below. (1) The Parish Proper.—In 
a nmuber of instances it is difficult to determine the exact areas of 
such parishes at the present day. The boundaries of the old ecelesi- 
astical parish were nowhere recorded, and the descriptions in the 
titles of private properties which appear to lie in the parish have 
sometimes to be taken as evidenee, and sometimes the fact that the 
inhabitants attended a particular church or made payments in 
favour of a particular minister. Where there has been a union or 
disjunction and erection of parishes the evidence of the boundaries 
is the relative statute, order in council, or decree of commission or 
of Court of Teiuds. The total number of parishes proper in 
Scotland is eight hundred and eighty-six, and they vary to a great 
degree both in size and population. For eeelesiastieal purposes, the 
minister and kirk-session constitute the parochial authority. The 
miuister is vested with the manse and glebe, to be held by him for 
himself and his successors in office, and along with the kirk-session 
he administers church ordinances and exercises church discipline. 
For purposes of local government, on the other hand, the Seottish 
parish, unlike that of England, has been largely utilized by modern 
legislation. The oldest governing authority is the meeting of the 
heritors or landowners of the parish. Though shorn of much of its 
old importance, the heritors’ meeting has still the power of imposing 
an assessment for the purpose of providing and maintaining a 
chureh and churchyard and a manse and glebe for the minister. 
It also possesses power to assess under the Parochial Buildings Acts 
of 1862 and 1860. In a certain number of parishes also, which 
have not wlopted a parochial board under the Poor-Law Act, 1845, 
the heritors along with the kirk-session provide for the relief of the 
poor, anc alminister the funds legally destined for that purpose. 
In the great majority, however, of civil parishes the chief governing 
authority is the parochial board, which in non-burghal parishes is 
composed of owners of land of £20 annual value and upwards, and 
representatives of the kirk-session and of the magistrates of any 
burgh within the parish and of the rate-payers—the number of 
representative members being in each ease fixed by the Board of 
Supervision, Another loea] authority of great importance is the 
school board, created by the recent Education Acts. Speaking 
generally, the matters administered in the civil parish are poor 
relief, education, publie health, burial, registration, and church 
rates. (2) Quortd Suera Parishes. —The ecclesiastical or quoad saera 
parish is amodern creation. Under Graham’s Act, above mentioned, 
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a parish may be disjoined and erected quoad saera tantum on the 
application of persons who have built and endowed a church, and 
who offer securities for its proper maintenance. The creation is 
made purely on a consideration of the spiritual interests of a par- 
ticular district, and not for any purposes of civil administration. 
By the Education Act of 1872, however, the quoad sacra parish 
has been adopted as a separate school district. There are three hun- 
dred and twenty-five such parishes in Scotland. (3) Extra-Burghal 
Parishes.—Yor sanitary purposes, highways, and some others, cer- 
tain classes of burghs have been made separate areas from the 
parishes in which they lie. This fact ereates a set of incomplete 
parishes, which are called extra-burghal. (4) Burghal, Land- 
ward, cad Burghal-Landward (or Mixed) Parishes. —Yhis division 
of parishes depends, as the names imply, upon local character and 
situation of the parochial districts. The importance of the dis- 
tinetion arises in connexion with the rule of assessment which is to 
be adopted for various parochial burdens, and the nature of the 
rights of the minister and corresponding obligations of the 
parishioners, (5) Combined  Parishes,.—Under the Poor-Law, 
Education, and Registration Acts power is given to the central 
authority to combine parishes for purposes of local administration. 

The Parish in the United States.—The term “ parish” is not in 
use as a territorial designation exeept in Louisiana, the fifty-cight 
parishes of which correspond to the counties of the other States of 
the Union. 


The prineipal records from which information may be gained as to the oldest 
parochial system in England are the records called Nomina Villaruni, the Taratio 
Pape Nicholai made in 1291, the Vonarum Inquisitiones relating to assessments 
made upon the clergy, the Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henry VIL, the lay subsidies 
from the reign of Edward Ill. to that of Charles 11., the hearth-tax assessments, 
and the land-tax accounts. On the subject of the parish generally the reader 
should consult Stubbs's Constitutional History, Glen's Parish Law, Toulmin 
Smith's work on the Parish, lloldsworth's Handy Book of Parish Law, and 
M. D. Chalmers's work on Local Gorernnent, published in the English Citizen 
Series. For fuller information regarding the Scottish parish the following 
works may be consulted :— Connell on Zeinds ; Duncan’s Parochial Ecc’esiastical 
Law; the Cobden Club essays on Local Gorernment and Taxation in the United 
Kingdom, published in 1932; Goudy and Smitli's Local Government in Scotland, 


PARK, Muxco (1771-1806 7, a celebrated African 
traveller, was born in Selkirkshire, Scotland, on the 20th 
September 1771, at Fowlshiels on the Yarrow,—the 
farm which his father rented from the duke of Buccleuch. 
He was the seventh in a family of thirteen. Having 
received a good education (at home from a private tutor, 
and afterwards at the grammar school of Selkirk), he was 
apprenticed to a surgeon named Anderson, in Selkirk, and 
then attended the university of Edinburgh for three 
sessions (1789-91). By his brother-in-law, James Dickson, 
a botanist of repute, he was introduced to Sir Joseph 
Banks, and through his good oflices he obtained the post 
of assistant-surgeon on board the “Worcester” East 
Indiaman. In this capacity he made the voyage in 1792 
to Bencoolen in Sumatra, and on his return in 1793 he con- 
tributed a description of eight new Sumatran fishes to the 
Transactions of the Linnean Society. Park next offered 
his services to the African Association, then looking out 
for a successor to the unfortunate Major Houghton, and, 
again supported by the influence of Sir Joseph Banks, he 
was successful in hisapplication. On the 21st June 1795 
he reached the Gambia, but it was not till December 2d 
that he started for Pisania with only two Negro servants 
(Johnson and Demba) on the hazardous and difficult 
expedition into the interior, from which he was to return 
with the proud distinction of being the first of modern 
Europeans to reach the well-nigh fabulous waters of the 
Niger. Striking north-eastward across the upper basin of 
the Senegal, he advanced through Kaarta and El Hodh, 
and descended upon the great river of his quest ab Segu 
on the north bank, about 13° 5’ N. lat. and 6° 20’ W. long. 
Though he was not able to proceed down stream any 
farther than Mursan and Silla, he managed on his home 
journey to follow the river valley as far up as Bammako, 
a distance of about 300 miles. By the 10th June he was 
again at Pisania, but he did not reach England till 
December 22, 1796. An account of his journey was at 
once drawn up for the Association by Bryan Edwards, 
and a detailed narrative from his own pen appeared in 
1799 (Travels in the Interior of Africa). Abundance of 
incident, and an unaffected charm of style, at onee rendered 
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the work extremely popular, and it still holds its place as | 


one of the acknowledged classics in this department of 
literature. 
settle down quietly at home; he married a daughter of 
his old master, Mr Anderson, and commence: practice as 
a country doctor at Peebles, where at least he could enjoy 
“a glass of strong beer and a peep at the sky through Mr 
Oman’s telescope”; but he was ill at ease—his heart was 
in Africa. In 1804 the people of Peebles were amused 
and alarmed by the vagaries of Sidi Omback Doubi from 
Mogador, who had come to teach their doctor Arabie ; and 
in autumn Park parted from Sir Walter Scott, who had 
been one of his best friends, with the hopeful proverb on 
his lips, * Freits (omens) follow those that look to them." 
He had accepted Lord Hobart's proposal that he should 
take command of a Niger expedition. He sailed from 
Portsmouth on January 30, 1805; and the expedition 
started from Pisania on May 4th. Unfortunately the 
rainy season soon afterwards commenced; by the time 
Dammako was reached the party was reduced from forty- 
four Europeans to eleven, and from Sansanding the leader 
had to report “five only are at present alive, viz, three 
soldiers (one deranged in his mind), Lieutenant Martyn, 
and myself." Among those who had died at Sansanding 
was his brother-in-law Mr Anderson. On November 19th 
he set sail down the river from Sansanding with the “ fixed 
resolution to discover the termination of the Niger or 
perish in the attempt." Isaaco, the Mandingo guide who 
had accompanied the expedition up to this point, was 
afterwards sent ona mission to find out the fate of the 
voyagers ; it was learned that they had managed to make 
their way through countless perils to Bussa (Boussa) 
between 9° and 10° N. lat, and that they were there 
attacked by the natives, and were drowned in endeavouring 
to escape. Park was 6 feet in height, active and robust ; 
his countenance was prepossessing, his manner In company 
plain and simple, but somewhat cold and reserved. 


See the Life (by Wishaw) prefixed to Journal of a Mission. 


into the Interior of Africa in 1505, London, 1815 ; H. B., Life of 
Mungo Park, Edinburgh, 1835; and an interesting passage in 
Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott, vol. ii. 

PARKER, Jon Henry (1806-1884), architectural 
archaologist, was the son of a London merchant, and was 
born in 1806. He was educated at Manor House School, 
Chiswick, and in 1321 entered business as a bookseller. 
Succeeding his uncle Joseph Parker as a bookseller at 
Oxford in 1832, he conducted the business with great 
success, the most important of the firm's publications 
being perhaps the series of the “ Oxford Pocket Classics.” 
The cares of business did not prevent him from devoting, 
in the earlier period of his life, much of his time to those 
architectural studies which latterly engaged his chief 
attention. In 1836 he brought out his Glossary of 
Architecture, which, published in the earlier years of the 
Gothic revival, had considerable influence in extending the 
movement, and supplied a valuable help to young architects. 
In 1848 he edited the fifth edition of Rickman’s Gothic 
Architecture, and in 1849 he published a handbook based 
on his earlier volume, and entitled Introduction to the 
Study of Gothic Architecture. The completion of Hudson 
Turner’s Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ayes next 
engaged his attention, three volumes being published 
(1853-60). In 1858 he published Mediæval Architecture 
of Chester. Parker was one of the chief advocates of the 
“restoration ” of ccelesiastical buildings, and published 
in 1866 Architectural Antiquities of the City of Wells 
Latterly he devoted much attention to explorations of the 
history of Rome by means of excavations, and succeeded 


It seemed for a time as if Park was now to | 


| 


in satisfying himsclf of the historical truth of much usually ' 


regarded as legendary. 


Two volumes of his Archewoluyy | naturally retiring. 
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of Rome have been published, the one in 1873, and the 
other in 1875, while six additional parts have also appeared, 
and two others were in the press at his death. In recogni- 
tion of his labours he was decorated by the king of Italy, 
and received a medal from Pope Pins 1X. In 1869 he 
endowed the keepership of the Ashmolean Museum with a 
sum yielding £250 a year, and under the new arrange- 
ment he was appointed the first keeper. In 1871 he was 
nominated C.B. He died 31st January 1884. 

PARKER, Marrukw (1504-1575), archbishop of 
Canterbury, the eldest surviving son of William Parker 
and Alice Monins, his wife, was born at Norwich 6th 
August 1504. His father was an artisan, a calenderer of 
woollen stuffs, but through his mother he could afterwards 
trace his descent from the earls of Nottingham. Ie was 
instructed in reading by Thomas Denis, rector of St 
Clement's, Norwich, and in the elements of Latin by one 
William Neve; in the latter he found (a somewhat excep- 
tional experience in those days) a kind and sympathizing 
teacher. When Matthew was twelve years of age he lost 
his father; but his mother was, notwithstanding, able to 
send him at the commencement of the Michaelmas term, 
152], to Cambridge, and to maintain him there until his 
merits secured some recognition. He was educated partly 
in St Mary’s Hostel and partly in Corpus Christi College. 
In March 1523 he was elected to a bible-clerkship in 
the college, an oflice which involved reading the Bible 
aloud on prescribed occasions, and waiting at the fellows’ 
table at dinner. In the March of the following year he 
was admitted B.A. ; he was subsequently made a deacon 
and a priest, in 1527 was elected to a fellowship, and in 
1528 commenced M.A. 

His industry as a student and his general ability marked 
him out for early notice; and when, in 1521, Wolscy was 
founding Cardinal College (afterwards Christ Church), 
Oxford, Parker was one among a number of rising 
Cambridge students who were invited to become fellows 
of the new society. Fortunately, however, for himself 
and for Cambridge he elected to stay at Corpus. The 
university was at this time becoming a great centre of the 
Reformation movement, and he found himself attracted to 
the meetings held at the White Horse (an inn in the town), 
which the Catholic party derisively styled “Germany,” 
from the fact that it was the known rendezvous of the 
supporters of Lutheran tenets. Among those with whom 
he was thus brought into contact was Bilney, the martyr ; 
and when, in 1531, the latter was burned at Norwich, 
Parker attended him in his last hours, and afterwards 
bore testimony to his constancy. On Cranmer's election to 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, Parker received a licence 
to preach, and soon became known in Cambridge and its 
neighbourhood as a divine of considerable oratorical power. 
lle was summoned to preach at court; and in 1535 the 
queen, Ann Boleyn, appointed him her chaplain. He 
shortly after reccived a further mark of her favour by 
being made dean of the college of St John the Baptist, at 
Stoke, near Clare, Suffolk—an institution for the training 
of the secular clergy. Jere he gave the earliest indication 
of his skill as an administrator; and the new statutes 
which he drew up for the college were deemed so judicious 
that the duke of Norfolk, in 1540, adopted them asa model 
for the code which he gave to a similar foundation at 
Thetford. Parker’s retired life at Stoke did not altogether 
secure him from attack on account of his courageously 
avowed sympathies with the Reformation, and in the year 
1539 he was accused by the townsmen of Clare of mani- 
festing undue contempt for the Catholic ritual. 

At Stoke Parker continned to reside more or less until 
the year 1545. His disposition throughout life was 
In one of his letters to Cecil. written 
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about 1543, he confesses to a “ natural viciosity of over- 
much shamefacedness”; and this constitutional defect 
would seem, at this time, to have been aggravated by a 
state of health which made it necessary for him to obtain 
the permission of the university, when preaching in St 
Mary's, Cambridge, to do so with his head covered. In 
the year 1538 he was created D.D. Although his in- 
different health and love of study alike inclined him to a 
retired life, his seclusion was frequently broken in upon by 
honours and preferment which came unsought. He was 
selected by Thomas Cromwell to preach at Paul's Cross, 
on account of “his learning iu holy letters and uncorrupt 
judgment in the same." He was appointed one of the 
king's chaplains, and in the year 1541 was made a canon 
of Ely. In 1542 his own college of Stoke presented him to 
an Essex living. About this time it began to be rumoured 
that, the dissolution of Stoke College could not be averted, 
and tlie arguments for Parker's return to his university, in 
whose welfare his interest had continued undiminished, 
were such as he could no longer resist. The mastership of 
Corpus having fallen vacant, he consented to be elected to 
the post, at that time scarcely of the annual value of £10; 
to this, however, the society shortly after added the rectory 
of Landbeach. In January 1545 he was elected to the 
vice-chancellorship of the university by a large majority. 
The colleges of both universities were at this period in 
continual fear of being, sooner or later, handed over, as 
the monasteries had been, to the greed of the despoiler. 
It was accordingly resolved, in order to anticipate a 
commission consisting of unscrupulous courtiers and 
lawyers, that the university should obtain the royal 
authority fora commission composed of those who were 
intimately acquainted with the real state of affairs, and, 
through the good offices of Catherine Parr, Parker, along 
with two other heads of colleges, was selected for the task. 
When their survey had been completed, they repaired to 
Hampton Court, and laid their statement before the king. 
Henry, on reading the report, expressed his emphatic 
admiration at the economical management of the colleges, 
and dismissed the commission with assurances which 
completely baffled the expectations of the courtiers. The 
fate which was averted from Cambridge fell, however, upon 
Stoke College. Its estate was confiscated, but subject to a 
charge of £40 per annum as compensation. The purchaser 
was Sir John Cheke, Parker’s personal friend, by whom 
the money was regularly paid to the former dean. Parker 


now entered upon the married state, and espoused a Norfolk | 


lady named Margaret Marleston. His choice appears to 
have been singularly fortunate. llis wife proved a true 
helpmate, and was distinguished for the graceful hospi- 
tality she extended to the poor clergy whom Parker was in 
the habit of invitiug to the college lodge at Cambridge. 
In the measures which marked the further progress of 
the Reformation during Edward’s reign Parker seems to 
have cordially co-operated. But he had no sympathy with 
the bigotry which now began to characterize the contend- 
ing sects of Protestantism abroad; and when Martin 
Ducer was fain. to quit Strasburg, after the failure of 
his efforts to mediate between the Lutherans and the 
Zwinglians, the master of Corpus extended to that eminent 
theologian a cordial welcome to England. During the 
short time that the latter filled the post of regius 
professor of divinity at Cambridge, he found in Parker 
a firm friend, and it was by Parker that his funeral 
sermon was preached. Parkers services to his party 
were not unrecognized. He was occasionally appointed 
to preach before the young king, and was promoted to the 
deanery of Lineola and to the prebend of Corringham in 
that cathedral. On the occasion of Kett’s rebellion in 
Norfolk, happening to be in Norwich, he visited the rebels’ 
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' camp and ventured to preach submission to the constituted 
authorities. 

When Queen Mary ascended the throne, most of the 
college heads at Cambridge were deprived of office, and 
Parker only forestalled a like fate by resignation. The 
fact of his being a married man alone sufficed to entail the 
loss of all his ecclesiastical preferments. He did not, 
however, like many of the leaders of his party, fly from the 
country, but lived in strict retirement, his place of resid- 
ence being a secret which appears to have died with him. 
This feature in his career is deserving of note, as offering 
an important point of contrast to the experiences of those 
other eminent churchmen who, known as the Marian exiles, 
returned to England after a long sojourn at the chief 
centres of the Reformed party on the Continent, strongly 
prejudiced in favour of Calvinistic doctrine, and bigotedly 
intolerant of everything approaching to the Roman 
discipline and ritual. Parker, like Whitgift, stayed in 
England, and was thus probably better able afterwards to 
maintain a fairly impartial position in relation to contend- 
ing religious parties. He himself speaks of these years of 
his life, passed as they were in solitude among his books 
and in meditation, but cheered by the possession of a clear 
conscience, as productive of far more solid enjoyment than 
he afterwards found in the varied duties and anxieties of 
the episcopal office. 

A fall from horseback, when he was on one occasion 
compelled to flee by night from Mary's emissaries, resulted 
ina permanent injury (his language appears to imply a 
rupture) which still further disinclined him to active and 
laborious publie duties; and upon Elizabeth's accession 
he evinced little readiness to avail himself of prospects 
of preferment held out by Sir Nicholas Bacon, the lord 
keeper. He believed himself to be summoned by duty to 
return to his former sphere of labour at Cambridge, at that 
time, like Oxford, in a singularly depressed and unsatis- 
factory condition. “ Of all places in England,” he writes 
to Bacon, ^I would wish to bestow most of my time in the 
university, the state whereof is miserable at this present.” 
His services were necded, however, for a wider sphere of 
action; and in December 1558 he was summoned by 
royal command to London, where it was intimated to him 
that he was to be appointed to the primacy. His election 
to the office took place on the first of the following 
August, and his consecration on the 17th December, in 
the chapel at Lambeth Palace. He was consecrated by 
Bishop Barlow, formerly bishop of Bath and Wells, bishop- 
elect of Chichester; John Scory, formerly bishop of 
Chichester, bishop-elect of Hereford ; Miles Coverdale, late 
bishop of Exeter; and John Hodgkin, suffragan bishop of 
Bedford. The delay which took place in his consecration 
arose from the fact that the three bishops named in the 
original warrant (Tonstal, Bourne, and Poole) refused to act, 
and a second warrant was consequently found necessary. 
In the following century the Romanist party sought, by 
circulating the “ Nag's Head fable,” to throw discredit on 
Parker’s consecration by representing that he, together 
with certain other bishops, was simply ordained, and that 
too in an irreverent and uncanonical fashion, at a tavern 
in Fleet Street. The evidence which contravenes this 
story (see Pocock's edition of Burnet’s Mistory of the 
Reformation, vol. v.) is, however, singularly full and 
satisfaetory. 

During the fifteen years of his primacy, Parker’s best 
energies were devoted to defining more aecurat.ly the 
discipline and belief of the newly constituted Church of 
England, and to bringing about a general conformity. 
The Thirty-Nine Articles were passed by convocation under 
his presidency in 1562. In the yéar 1566 he issued his 
celebrated “ Advertisements," “for the due order in the 
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publie administration of common prayers and using the 
holy sacraments, and for the apparel of all persons ecele- 
siastical.” Notwithstanding that they related mainly to 
questions of detail and ceremonial, these new regulations 
excited strenuous opposition from the Puritan party, owing 
to the fact that, although they enjoined the discontinuance 
of “ gorgeous vestments” and the cope, they prescribed the 
use of the surplice. It is asserted that they were promul- 
gated by the eommand of Elizabeth, who subsequently with- 
held her formal sanction, and permitted the obloquy they 
evoked to fall on Parker. It is certain that they added 
materially to the embarrassment of his position. The 
revised translation of the Scriptures known as the Bishops’ 
Bible (1568 and 1572) owed its origin to Parker, and is 
regarded by English Churehmen as a valuable service to 
their communion, from the fact that it served to prevent 
the adoption of the Geneva Bible until superseded by the 
authorized version. 
The determination which Parker showed to withstand, 
and if possible repress, the growing boldness of the 
Puritan party, involved him during the latter years of his 
primacy in a struggle which was detrimental to his health, 
his temper, and his reputation. In August 1570 his wife 
died, and the blow was severely felt. He was still able, 
however, to discharge with efficiency the duties of his 
office; and in 1573 he entertained Elizabeth with great 
splendour and sumptuousness in the grand hall of his 
palace at Canterbury. Among his last measures of reform 


are to be noted his personal visitation of the church and | 


chapter at Canterbury, and the drawing up of a series of 
injunctions for their more efficient regulation, the issuing 
of a commission for the visitation of his diocese, and the 
publication of new constitutions for the Court of Arches. 
In 1575 his health began rapidly to give way, and he died 
on the 17th May in that year, giving evidence almost to 
the last of that vigorous intellect and strong will by which 


he was distinguished throughout life. 

As an anthor, Parker eannot be held entitled to any high place. 
He compiled a Latin treatise, De Aaliquitule Dritaniieas Leclesiz 
et Privilegiis Ecclesiso Cantuariensis, printed by Johu Day in 1572, 
whieh shows considerable research in connexion with the eireum- 
stances under which Christianity was introduced into Britain. In 
this, however, as in most of his more learned works, he was probably 
largely assisted by his secretary, Josselin. His letters, which have 
been published under the title of the Parker Correspondenee (Parker 
Society, 1953), are marked throughout by his usual natural good 
sense and sobriety of judginent, but are characterized neither by 
originality nor brilliancy of thought. His other writings are 
chiefly statntes for various ecclesiastical or collegiate foundations, 
sermons, forms of prayer, and ordinances for the church. 

As an editor, while his industry must be admitted by all, he had 
but an imperfect sense of the responsibilities attaching to such a 
function and of the limits to be observed in its exercise. He edited 
Alfric’s staglo-Saxon Homily, a treatise much valued by religious 
controversialists as exhibiting the theory of the carly English 
Church in relation to the doctrine of transubstantiation. The 
treatise of Gildas, De Ercilio Britanniev, next appeared ; but this 
was mainly, if not entirely, the work of Josselin. The lores 
Historiarum (probably the work of Roger of Wendover) was edited 
by Parker under the belief that it was the work of an unknown 
“Matthew of Westminster.” The other chronicles which he pub- 
lished were the Historine Major of Matthew Paris, the //istoria 
Anglicane of Walsiagham, the life of Alfred (Geste Ælfredi) of 
Asser, and the /ééverarium of Giraldus Cambrensis. The extreme 
licence in which he indulged in altering the texts of these writers, 
and especially that of Matthew Paris, renders his editions, how- 
ever, almost worthless, and has met with the severest censures from 
succeeding historical scholars. 

But, notwithstanding these errors and defects, Parker's memory 
must ever be venerated by Englishmen and by scholars ; aud his 
country, his university, and his college were alike laid by him 
under no ordinary debt of gratitude. He revived the study of 
Saxon literature and of the origines of our national history ; and 
the scriptorium which he maintained at Lambeth (after the fashion 
of the medieval monasteries) was a busy scene where the transcriber, 
the illuninator, the engraver, and the bookbinder cach plied his 
craft, to the no small after advantage of letters and of art, Among 


the printers whom he patronized were Richard Jugge, Jolin Day, 
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and Richard Grafton. As a collector of books and manuseiipts he 
was indefatigable ; and one of his numerous agents, named Batman, 
is stated to have collected in four years no less than 6700 volumes, 
chietly works which had been scattered on the dissolution of the 
monasteries. The greater part of this splendid collection, styled 
by Fuller ‘the sun of English antiquity," Parker bequeathed 
to Corpus Christi College. llis interest in his university at large 
did not diminish after his elevation to the archbishopric, and the 


| Regent Walk (an improved approach to the publie sehools) and the 


university library were long-standing memorials of his munificence. 
He also founded a grammar school at Rochdale, and numerous 
scholarships and annual charities elsewhere. That he died rich 
cannot be denied ; and his engmies have asserted that he was far 
from scrupulous iu the means whieh he employed in acquiring 
wealth, especially in ‘admitting children to cures.” On the other 
hand, it must be allowed that he made a good and generous use of 
his wealth, and his contemporary biographer claims for lim the 
rare merit of combining strict economy with liberality. Parker 
had tive children. Of these the eldest, John, who was knighted 
by King James in 1603, alone survived him; he died at Cambridge 
in 1620, in great want, the cost of lus funeral being defrayed 
by Corpus Christi College. 

The best source of information in all that relates to Parker is his Life and .lets, 
by Strype (8 vols, Oxford, 1824), a performance on whieh that distinguished 
untiquary bestowed even more fhan his usnal amount of painstaking research. 
A copy of the folio edition (1711), preserved in the library of St John's College, 
Cambridge, is enriched with numerous and valuable MS. notes by Lhe donor, the 


eminent Thomas Duker, The titles of the books which he presented to his own 
eolleze will be found in Nasmill’s Cat. af the CC. MSS, (1171). (J. B. M.) 


PARKER, TukoponE (1810-1860), a distinguished 
American rationalistic preacher and social reformer, born 
at Lexington, Massachusetts, August 24, 1810, was the 
youngest of eleven children. His father, John Parker, a 
small farmer and skilful mechanic, was a typical New 
England yeoman, a man of sterling moral worth, of strong 
intellect, meditative, and fond of reading,—a strict dis- 
eiplinarian in his house, a Unitarian in his theology before 
Unitarianism was known in New England as a system, 
and a Federalist in his polities when there were but four 
Federalists in Lexington. His mother, “an imaginative, 
delieate-minded, poetic, yet very practical woman,” took 
great pains with the religious education of her children, 
“caring, however, but little for doctrines,” and making 
religion to consist of love and good works. Theodore’s 
paternal grandfather, Captain John Parker, fired the first 
shot upon the British at the battle of Lexington, com- 
manding on that occasion a troop of seventy men. The 
historic musket from which that shot was fired became one 
of the most valued ornaments of the grandson’s study. 
His mother taught him to listen to the monitions of con- 
science as the voice of God, and from his infancy his life 
was dominated by moral and religious emotions and ideas 
of overpowering foree. The boy was richly endowed 
intellectually and physically. His memory was marvcl- 
lously retentive. The acquisition of languages was a 
delight and recreation to him. He obtained the elements 
of knowledge in the schools of the distriet, which were 
open during the winter months only. During the rest of 
the year he worked on his father’s farm. He wasall the 
time an immense and omnivorous reader, and his powerful 
memory enabled him to remember all that he read. At 
the age of seventeen he became himself a winter school- 
master and in his twentieth year he entered himself at 
Harvard, working on the farm as usnal while he followed 
his studies, and going over to Cambridge for the examina- 
tion only. For the theological course he took up in 1534 
his residence in the college, meeting his expenses by 
a small sum amassed by school-keeping and by help from 
a poor students’ fund. He studied fourteen hours a day, 
not only following the usual course of the college, but 
plunging deep into German theology and Biblical criticism, 
and especially the history of non-Christian religions, At the 
close of his college career he began his translation of De 
Wette’s Zutroduction to the Old Testament. His journal and 
letters show that he had made acquaintance with a large 
number of languages, including Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 


| Arabie, Coptic, Ethiopic, as well as the classical and the 
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When he entered | political, social, and theological subjects to the periodieal 


prineipal modern European languages, 
the divinity school he was an orthodox Unitarian; when he 
left it, he entertained strong doubts about the infallibility 
of the Bible, the possibility of miracles, and the exclusive 
claims of Christianity and the church. Emersons trans- 
cendentalism greatly influenced him, and Strauss’s Leben 
Jesu left its mark upon his thought. His first ministerial 
charge was over a small village parish, Roxbury, a few 
miles from Boston. He was ordained June 1837, and 
held his pastorate there until the autumn of 1813. He 
was extremely happy in his position. His parishioners 
loved him, he had ample time to pursue his studies, and 
the neighbourhood of Boston gave him congenial society. 
His views were slowly assuming the form which subse- 
quently found such strong expression in his writings ; but 
the process was slow, and the cautious reserve of his first 
rationalistic utterances was in striking contrast with his 
subsequent rashness. But in 1841 he preached at Boston 
a sermon on “the transient and permanent in Christianity,” 
which presented in embryo the main prineiples and ideas 
of his final theological position, and the preaching of which 
determined his subsequent relations to the churches with 
whieh he was connected and to the whole ecclesiastical 
world. The only permanent element he discovered in the 
Bible, in Christianity, in Christ, was “ absolute, pure 
inorality, absolute, pure religion, the Iove of man,'the love 
of God acting without let or hindrance.” Fle denied all 
special authority to the Dible, to Christ, to Christianity. 
He maintained that “ Jesus had not exhausted the fulness 
of God." The Doston Unitarian clergy denounced the 
preacher, and declared that the “young man must be 
silenced.” No Unitarian publisher could be found for his 
sermon, and nearly all the pulpits of the city were closed 
against him. To exchange with him was fatal to a 
minister's reputation for Unitarian orthodoxy. But when 
the Unitarian clergy cast Parker off the laity took him 
up. A number of gentlemen in Boston invited him to 
give a series of lectures there. The result was that he 
delivered iu the Masonic Hall, in the winter of 1841-42, 
as lectures, substantially the volume afterwards published 
as the Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. The 
lectures in their published form made his name famous 
throughout America and Europe, and confirmed the stricter 
sect of the American Unitarians in their attitude towards 
him and his supporters. His friends, however, resolved 
that he should be heard in Boston. They engaged for him 
the Musie Hall in that city, in which he regularly preached 
to a congregation of some three thousand persons during 
the remaining fourteen years of his life. Previous to his 
removal from Roxbury to Boston, Parker spent a year in 
Europe, calling in Germany upon Paulus, Gervinus, De 
Wette, and Ewald amongst other savants, and preaching 
in Liverpool in the pulpits of James Martineau and J. H. 
Thom. Soon after his return, in 1844, to America he 
resigned his charge at Roxbury, and devoted himself 
exclusively to his work in Boston. In addition to his 
Sunday labours, he lectured throughout the States, and 
prosecuted his wide studies, colleeting particularly the 
materials for an opus magnum on the development of religion 
in mankind. Above all he took up the question of the 
emaneipation of the slaves, and at the imminent risk of 
his life nobly and powerfully advocated in Doston and 
throughout the States, from the platform and through the 
press, the cause of the negroes. Indeed, he did more. 
He assisted actively in the escape of fugitive slaves, and 
helped to furnish John Brown with means for carrying out 
his schemes of liberation. His Sunday sermons were 
themselves often elaborate essays, almost treatises, on 
great questions of social and political reform, and he was 
all along contributing articles and papers on literary, 
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press. By his voice, his pen, and his utterly fearless 
action in social and political matters, he became a great 
power in Boston and America generally. But his days 
were numbered. From his mother he inherited consump- 
tion, and the reckless disregard of the laws of health which 
he was guilty of in his early years, combined with the 
tremendous strain of his ordinary work, and the terrible 
privations and fatigues of his leeturing tours, developed 
in the prime of his life the fatal seeds. In January 1859 
he had an attack of bleeding of the lungs, and sought 
relief by retreating first to Santa Cruz, and afterwards to 
Europe. He died at Rome, May 10, 1860. 


The fundamental articles of Parker's religious faith were the 
three ‘‘instinetive intuitions” of God, of a moral law, and of 
immortality. His own mind, heart, and life were undoubtedly 
pervaded, sustained, and ruled by tbe feelings, convictions, and hopes 
which he formulated in these three articles. But he cannot be 
said to have achieved suecess when he came to strictly define, 
expound, and establish them. In his doctrine of God he maintains 
that man has an innate idea of God as a being of infinite power, 
goodness, and wisdom ; but he often uses language which borders 
on pantheism, while his criterion of the notions men have formed 
of the Divine Being appears to leave him no foundation for anything 
higher than an abstract pantheistic idea of Him. His proof of his 
fundamental ereed is no less at fault than his statement and 
exposition of it. It is strange that a man who had read so widely 
and honestly the best literature of his day on the religious ideas of 
mankind should have referred to the consensus gentium for his main 
proof of the universality of his triad of religious ideas. Eis own 
chapter on the immortality of the sonl in his Discourse abundantly 
illustrates the weakness of his proof from induction. The dis- 
tinetion he was compelled to draw between the conception and the 
idea of God illustrates the weakness of his deductive proof. Parker’s 
definitions of religion are various, and show that he had never closely 
traced its true nature. Of revelation—the counterpart of religion— 
his notions were of the vaguest deseription. He could ask ‘Ts 
Newton less inspired than Simon Peter?” Jle had never formed 
any approximately just conception of the work of a great religious 
teacher, and could say, ‘‘ Christianity, if true at all, would be just 
as true if Herod or Catiline had taught it." Naturally, therefore, 
he never formed an adequate idea of the place of Christianity 
amongst the world's religions, though he often used language about 
Christ which in the ease of a closer thinker would have indicated 
the acceptance of Christianity as the absolute and final religion for 
man. But in truth Parker was more of a speaker than a thinker, 
of a reformer than a philosopher. He had a wide and firm grasp 
of facts and principles, but his thought was neither profound nor 
subtle, neither accurate nor self-consistent. Although rich in poetie 
elements, he was singularly defective, too, in artistic faculty. He 
has produced nothing that is perfect in form, while all his works 
are disfigured by ontrageous violations of taste and good feeling. 
But with all his numerous defects Pazker ranks amongst America’s 
great and noble sons, and may perhaps obtain finally a place 
amongst the world's great men. A future biographer will have to 
assign him his final position. The three biographies which at 
present exist—Weiss’s (1863), Frothingham’s (18/4), and Dean's 
(1877)—are the work of eager partisans and admiring panegyrists 
rather than of calm crities and historians. 

Parker's principal works are A Discourse on Maiters pertaining io Religion, 
1842; Ten Sermons of Religion, 1852; Theism, Atheism, and the Popular 
Theology, 1853. A eollected edition of his works has been published in England 
by Frances Power Cobbe, in 12 vols. A German translation of part of his works 
was made by Ziethen, Leipsic, 1551-57. Valuable reviews of his theological 
position and of his character and work have appeared—by James Martineau, in 


the National Review (April 1860), and J. If. Thom, in the Theological Review 
(March 1864). (J. F. S.) 


PARKERSBURG, a city of the United States, next to 
Wheeling the largest eity in West Virginia, is the capital 
of Wood county, and lies on the left bank of the Ohio, at 
the mouth of the Little Kanawha. It is the western 
terminus of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and is con- 
nected by a fine railway bridge (14 miles in length, and 
constructed at a cost of more than $1,000,000 in 1869- 
1871) with Belpré, where the Marietta and Cincinnati 
Railroad begins. Steamers ply both on the Ohio and the 
Little Kanawha (rendered navigable for 38 miles) The 
staple industry is the refining of petroleum, but there are 
also foundries, flour-mills, saw-mills, brickyards (most of the 
buildings are of brick), &c. The population was 2493 in 
1860, 5546 in 1870, and 6582 in 1880. As a town 
Parkersburg dates from 1820, as a city from 1860. 
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PARLI 


HE British Parliament is the supreme legislature of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
consisting of the King, or Queen, and the three estates of 
the realm, Viz., tie Lords SM the Lords Temporal, 
and the Commons. 


HISTORY 


An inquiry into the early growth and later development 
of this powerful institution presents at once an interesting 
historical study and profound’ political instruction. Its 
great antiquity, its continuous but ever-changing life, and 
the social and political causes which have shaped its pre- 
sent constitution and authority are themes which can 
never fail to attract the historian and the statesman ; 
while speculations regarding its future course concern the 
destinies of the British empire. 

The dnglo-Sucon Polity.—The origin of parliament is 
to be traced to Anglo-Saxon times. The Angles, Saxons, 
and other Teutonie races who conquered Britain brought 
to their new homes their own laws and eustoms, their 
settled framework of society, their kinship, their village 
communities, and a certain rude representation in local 
affairs And we find in the Anglo-Saxon polity, as deve- 
loped during their rule in England, all the constituent 
parts of parliament. In their own lands they had chiefs 
and leaders, but no kings. But conquest and territorial 
settlement were followed by the assumption of royal 
dignities ; and the victorious chiefs were accepted by their 
followers as kings. They were quick to assume the tradi- 
tional attributes of royalty. A direct descent from their 
god Woden; and hereditary right, at once clothed them 
with a halo of glory and with supreme power ; and, when 
the pagan deity was deposed, the king received consecration 
from a Christian arehbishop, and was invested with saered 
attributes as “the Lord's anointed.” But the Saxon 
monarch was a patriarchal king of limited authority, who 
acted in concert with his people; and, though his sucees- 
sion was hereditary, in his own family, his direct descendant 
was liable to be passed over in favour of a worthier heir. 
Such a ruler was a fitting precursor of a line of constitu- 
tional kings, who in later times were to govern with the 
advice and consent of a free parliament. 

Meanwhile, any council approaching the constitution 
of a House of Lords was of slow growth. Anglo-Saxon 
society, indeed, was not without an aristocracy. The 
highest in rank were wthelings—generally, if not exclu- 
sively, sons and brothers of the king. The ealdorman, 
originally a high officer, having the executive government 
of a shire, and a seat in the king’s witan, became heredi- 
tary in certain families, and eventually attained the dignity 
of an earl. But centuries were to pass before the English 
nobility was to assume its modern character and denomi- 
nations. At the-head of each village was an corl, the 
chief of the freemen, or ceorls— their leader in war and 
patron in peace. The king's gesiths and thegns formed 
another privileged class. Admitted to offices in the king’s 
houschold and councils, and enriched by grants of land, 
they gradually formed a feudal nobility. 

The revival of the Christian church, under the Anglo- 
Saxon rule, created another order of rulers and councillors, 
destined to take a leading part in the government of the 
state. The arehbishops and bishops, having spiritual 
authority in their own dioceses, and exercising mueh local 
influence in temporal affairs, were also members of the 
national council, or witenagemdt, and by their greater 
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learning and capacity were not long in acquiring a leading 
part in the couneils of the realm, — Eeclesiastical councils 
were also held, comprising bishops, abbots, and clergy, in 
which we observe the origin of convocation. The abbots, 
thus associated with the bishops, also found a place with 
them in the witenagemót. By these several orders, sum- 
moned to advise the king in affairs of state, was formed a 
council of magnates—to be developed, in course of time, 
into an Upper Chamber, or House of Lords. 

The rise of the commons, as a political power in the 
national councils, was of yet slower development; but in 
the Anglo-Saxon moots may be discerned the first germs of 
popular government in England. In the town-moot thie 
assembled freemen and cultivators of the “ folk-lands ” 
regulated the civil affairs of their own township, tithing, 
village, or parish. In the burgh-moot the inhabitants 
administered their munieipal business, under the presidency 
ofareeve. The hundred-moot assunied a more representa- 
tive character, comprising the reeve and a selected number 
of freemen from the several townships and burghs within 
the hundred. The shire-moot, or shire-gemót, was an 
assembly yet more important. An ealdorman was its pre- 
sident, and exercised a jurisdiction over a shire, or district 
comprising several hundreds. Attended by a reeve and 
four freemen from every hundred, it assumed a distinctly 
representative character. Its members, if not eleeted by 
the popular voiee, were, in some fashion, deputed to act on 
behalf of those whose interests they had come to guard. 
The shire-moot was also the general folk-moot of the tribe, 
assembled in arms, to whom their leaders referred the 
decision of questions of peace and war. 

Superior to these local institutions was the witena- 
gemót, or assembly of wise men, with whom the king took 
counsel in legislation and the government of the state. 
This national council was the true beginning of the 
parliament of England. Such a council was originally 
held in each of the kingdoms commonly known as the 
Heptarchy ; and after their union in a single realm, under 
King Edgar, the witenagemót became the deliberative 
and legislative assembly, or parliament, of the extended 
estate, 

The witenagemót made laws, imposed taxes, concluded 
treaties, advised the king as to the disposal of publie 
lands and the appointment and removal of officers of state, 
and even assumed to elect and depose the king himself. 
The king had now attained to greater power, and more 
royal diguities and prerogatives. Ile was unquestionably 
the chief power in the witenagemót; but the laws were 
already promulgated, as iu later times, as having been 
agreed to with the advice and consent of the witan, The 
witan also exercised jurisdiction as a supreme court. 
These ancient customs present further examples of the 
continuity of English constitutional forms. 

The constitution of the witenagemót, however, was 
necessarily less popular than that of the local moots in the 
hundred or the shire. The king himself was generally 
present; and at his summons came prelates, abbots, 
ealdormen, the king's gesiths and thegns, officers of state 
and of the royal household, and leading tenants in chief of 
lands held from the crown. Crowds sometimes attended 
the meetings of the witan, and shouted their acclamations 
of approval or dissent; and, so far, the popular voice was 
associated with its deliberations ; but it was at a distanee 
from all but the inbabitants of the place in which it was 
assembled, and until a system of representation had slowly 
grown up there could be no further admission of the 
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people to its deliberations. In the town-moot the whole 
body of freemen and cultivators of the folk-lands met 
freely under a spreading oak, or on the village green; in 
the hundred-moot, or shire-gemót, deputies from neighbour- 
ing communities could readily find a place; but all was 
changed in the wider couneil of a kingdom. When there 
were many kingdoms, distance obstructed any general 
gathering of the commons; and in the wider area of 
England such a gathering became impossible. Centuries 
were yet to pass before this obstacle was to be overcome 


by representation ; but, in the meantime, the local institu- | 


tions of the Auglo-Saxons were not without their influence 
upon the central council. The self-government of a free 
people informed the bishops, ealdormen, ceorls, and thegns 
who dwelt among them of their interests and needs, their 
sufferings and their wrongs; and, while the popular forces 
were increasing with an advancing society, they grew 
more potential in the councils of their rulers. Some 
writers, naturally sympathizing with every tradition of 
English liberty, have discovered proofs of an carlier 
representation; but popular franchises are now too firmly 
established to need support from doubtful traees of anti- 
quity. 

Another circumstanee must not be overlooked in esti- 
mating the political influenee of the people in Anglo-Saxon 
times. For five centuries the country was convulsed with 
ineessant wars—wars with the Britons, whom the invaders 
were driving from their homes, wars between the several 
kingdoms, wars with the Welsh, wars with the Piets, wars 
with the Danes. How could the people continue to assert 
their civil rights amid the clash of arms and a frequent 
change of masters? The warrior-kings and their armed 
followers were rulers in the land which they had con- 
quered. 

At the same time the unsettled condition of the eountry 
repressed the social advancement of its people. Agricul- 
ture could not prosper when the farm of the husbandman 
too often became a battlefield. Trade could not be 
extended without security to property and industry. 
Under such conditions the great body of the people eon- 
tinued as peasants, handicraftsmen, and slaves. The time 
had not yet come when they could make their voice heard 
in the councils of the state. 

The Normen Conquest—-The Anglo-Saxon polity was 
suddenly overthrown by the Norman Conquest. <A stern 
foreign king had seized the crown, and was prepared to 
rule his conquered realm by the sword. He brought with 
him the absolutist principles of Continental rulers, and 
the advanced feudal system of Franee and Normandy. 
Feudalism had been slowly gaining ground under the 
Saxon kings, and now it was firmly established as a 
military organization, William the Conqueror at once 
rewarded his warlike barons and followers with enormous 
grants of land. The Saxon landowners and peasants were 
despoiled, and the invaders settled in their homesteads. 
The king claimed the broad lands of England as his own, 
by right of conquest ; and when he allowed his warriors 
to share the spoil he attached the striet condition of 
military service in return for every grant of land. An 
effective army of occupation of all ranks was thus quartered 
upon every province throughout the realm, England was 
held by the sword; a foreign king, foreign nobles, and a 
foreign soldiery were in possession of the soil, and swore 
fealty to their master, from whom they held it. Saxon 
bishops were deposed, and foreign prelates appointed to 
rule over the English Church. Instead of calling a 
national witenagemót, the king took counsel with the 
officers of his state and household, the bishops, abbots, 
earls, barons, and knights by whom he was pleased to 
surround himself. Some of the forms of a national council 


were indced maintained, and its counsel and consent were 
proclaimed in the making of laws; but, in truth, the king 
was absolute. 

Such a revolution seemed fatal to the liberties and 
aneient customs of Saxon England. What power could 
withstand the harsh conqueror? But the indestructible 
elements of English society prevailed over the sword. The 
king grasped, in his own hands, the higher administration 
and judicature of the realm; but he continued the old 
local courts of the hundred and the shire, which had been 
the basis of Saxon freedom. The Norman polity was 
otherwise destined to favour the liberties of the people, 
through agencies which had been designed to crush them. 
The powerful nobles, whom William and his successors 
exalted, became formidable rivals of the crown itself ; 
while ambitious barons were in their turn held in check 
by a jealous and exacting ehurch. The ruling powers, if 
combined, would have reduced the people to slavery ; but 
their divisions proved a continual source of weakness. [n 
the meantime the strong rule of the Normans, bitter as 
it was to Englishmen, repressed intestine wars and tlie 
disorders of a divided realm, Civil justice was fairly 
administered. When the spoils of the conquerors had been 
secured, the rights of property were protected, industry 
and trade were left free, and the occupation of the soil by 
foreigners drove numbers of landowners and freemen into 
the towns, where tlrey prospered as merchants, traders, 
and artificers, and collected thriving populations of towns- 
men. Meanwhile, foreign rulers having brought England 
into closer relations with the Continent, its commerce was 
extended to distant lands, ports and shipping were 
encouraged, and English traders were at once enriehed 
and enlightened. Henee new classes of society were 
growing, who were eventually to become the conunons of 
England. 

The Crown, the Barons, the Church, and the People.— 
While these social changes were steadily advancing, the 
barons were already preparing the way for the assertion of 
popular rights. Ambitious, turbulent, and grasping, they 
were constantly at issue with the crown. Enjoying vast 
estates and great commands, and sharing with the prelates 
the government of the state, as members of the king’s 
council, they were ever ready to raise the standard of 
revolt. The king could always count upon barons faith- 
ful to his cause, but he also appealed for aid to the chureh 
and the people. The baronage was thus broken by insur- 
rections, and decimated by civil wars, while the value of 
popular alliances was revealed. The power of the people 
was ever increasing, while their oppressors were being 
struck down. The population of the country was still 
Saxon; they had been subdued, but had not been driven 
forth from the land, like the Britons in former invasions. 
The English language was still the common speech of the 
people; and Norman blood was being mingled with the 
broader stream of Saxon life. A continuous nationality 
was thus preserved, and was outgrowing the foreign 
element. 

The crown was weakened by disputed successions and 
foreign wars, and the baronage by the blood-stained fields 
of civil warfare; while both in turn looked to the people 
in their troubles. Meanwhile the church was struggling, 
alike against the crown and the barons, in defence of its 
ecclesiastical privileges and temporal possessions. Its 
clergy were brought by their spiritual ministrations into 
close relations with the people, and their culture contri- 
buted to the intellectual growth of English society. When 
William Rufus was threatened by his armed barons, he 
took counsel with Arehbishop Lanfranc, and promised 
good laws and justice to the people. His promises were 
broken; but, like later charters, as lightly set aside, they 
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were a recognition of the political rights of the people. |! made promises, and granted illusory charters; but the 
3y the charter of Henry I. restoring to the people the | 


laws of Edward the Confessor, the continuity of English 
institutions was acknowledged ; and this concession was 
also proclaimed through Archbishop Anselm, the church 
and the people being again associated with the crown 
against the barons. And throughout his reign the clergy 
and the English people were cordially united in support of 
the crown. In the anarchie reign of Stephen—also dis- 
tinguished by its futile charters—the clergy were driven 
into opposition to the king, while his oppressions alienated 
the people. Henry If. commenced his reign with another 
charter, which may be taken as a profession of good 
intentions on the part of the new king. So strong-willed 
a king, who could eripple his too powerful nobles, and 
forge shackles for the church, was not predisposed to 
extend the liberties of his people; but they supported him 
loyally in his eritical struggles; and his vigorous reforms 
in the administrative, judicial, and financial organization 
of his realm promoted the prosperity and political influence 
of the commons. At the same time the barons created 
in this and the two previous reigns, being no longer exclu- 
sively Norman in blood and connexion, associated them- 
selves more readily with the interests and sympathies of 
the people. Under Richard I. the principle of repre- 
sentation was somewhat advanced, but it was confined to 
the assessment and collection of taxes in the different 
shires. 

The Great Charter.—It was under King John that the 
greatest progress was inade in national liberties. The loss 
of Normandy served to draw the baronage closer to the 
English people; and the king soon united all the forces of 
the realm against bim. He outraged the church, the 
barons, and the people. He could no longer play one class 
against another; and they combined to extort the Great 
Charter of their liberties at Runnymede. It was there 
ordained that no seutage or aid, except the three regular 
feudal aids, should be imposed, save by the common council 
of the realm. To this council the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, earls, and greater barons were to be summoned per- 
sonally by the king’s letters, and tenants in ehief by a gene- 
ral writ through the sheriff. The summons was required 
to appoint a certain place, to give forty days’ notice at least, 
and to state the cause of meeting. At length we seem to 
reach some approach to modern usage. 

Growth of the Commons.—The improved administration 
of suceessive kings had tended to enlarge the powers of 
the crown. But one hundred and fifty years had now 
passed since the Conquest, and great advances had been 
made in the condition of the people, and more particularly 
in the population, wealth, and self-government of towns. 
Many had obtained royal charters, elected their own 
magistrates, and enjoyed various commercial privileges. 
They were already a power in the state, which was soon 
to be more distinctly recognized. 

The charter of King John was again promulgated under 
Henry HI., for the sake of a subsidy ; and henceforth the 
commons learned to insist upon the redress of grievances 
in return fora grant of money. This reign was memorable 
in the history of parliament. Again the king was in con- 
fliet with his barons, who rebelled against his gross mis- 
government of the realm. Simon de Montfort, earl of 
Leicester, was a patriot, in advance of his age, and fought 
for the English people as well as for his own order. The 
barons, indeed, were doubtful allies of the popular cause, 
and leaned to the king rather than to Simon. But the 
towns, the clergy, the universities, and large bodies of the 
commonalty rallied round him, and he overthrew the king 
and his followers at Lewes. He was now master of the 
realm, and proclaimed a new constitution. Kings had 


rebel earl called an English parliament into being. Church- 
men were on his side, and a few barons; but his main 
reliance was upon the commons. He summoned to a 
national council, or parliament, bishops, abbots, earls, and 
barons, together with two knights from every shire and two 
burgesses from every borough. Knights had been sure. 
moned to former councils ; but never until now had repre- 
sentatives from the towns been invited to sit with bishops, 
barons, and knights of the shire. 

In the reign of Edward I. parliament assumed substan- 
tially its present form of king, lords, and commons. The 
irregular and unauthorized scheme of Simon de Montfort 
was fully adopted in 1295, when the king himself sum- 
moned to a parliament two knights from every shire, 
elected by the freeholders at the shire court, and two bur- 
gesses from every city, borough, and leading town. The 
rebel earl had enlarged the basis of the national council ; 
and, to secure popular support, the politie king accepted it 
as à convenient instrument of taxation. The knights and 
freeholders had inereased in numbers and wealth ; and the 
towns, continually advancing in population, trade, and com 
merce, had become valuable contributors to the revenue of 
the state. The grant of subsidies to the crown, by the 
assembled baronage and representatives of the shires and 
towns, was à legal and comprehensive impost upon the 
entire realm. 

Secession of the Clergy.—1t formed part of Edward's 
policy to embrace the clergy in his scheme for the repre- 
sentation of all orders and classes of his subjects. They 
were summoned to attend the parliament of 1295 and 
succeeding parliaments of his reign, and their form of 
summons has been continued until the present time; but 
the clergy resolutely held aloof from the national council, 
and insisted upon voting their subsidies in their own con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York. The bishops retained 
their high place among the earls and barons, but the 
clergy sacrificed to ecclesiastical jealousies the privilege of 
sharing in the political councils of the state. As yet, 
indeed, this privilege seemed little more than the votiug of 
subsidies, but it was soon to embrace the redress of 
grievances and the framing of laws for the general welfare 
of the realm. This great power they forfeited ; and who 
shall say how it might have been wielded, in the interests 
of the church, and in the legislation of their country? 
They could not have withstood the Reformation; they 
would have been forced to yield to the power of the crown 
and the heated resolution of the laity; but they might 
have saved a large share of the endowments of the church, 
and perhaps have modified the doctrines and formularies 
of the reformed establishment. 

Reluctance of the Commons to Attend,—Meanwhile the 
commons, unconscious of their future power, took their 
humble place in the great council of the realm. The 
knights of the shire, as lesser barons, or landowners of 
good soeial standing, could sit beside the magnates of the 
land without constraint; but modest traders from the 
towns were overawed by the power and dignity of their 
new associates. They knew that they were summoned for 
no other purpose than the taxing of themselves and their 
fellow townsmen ; their attendance was irksome ; it inter- 
rupted their own business; and their journeys exposed 
them to many hardships and dangers, It is not surprising 
that they should have shrunk from the exereise of so doubt- 
ful a privilege. Considerable numbers absented them- 
selves from a tharikless service ; and their constituents, far 
from exacting the attendance of their members, as in 
modern times, begrudged the sorry stipend of 2s. a day, 
paid to their representatives while on duty, and strove to 
evade the burden imposed upon them by the crown. Some 
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even purchased eharters, withdrawing franchises which 
they had not yet learned to value. — Nor, in truth, did the 
representation of towns at this period afford much protec- 
tion to the rights and interests of the people. Towns were 
enfranchised at the will or caprice of the crown and the 
sheriffs ; they could be excluded at pleasure ; and the least 
show of independence would be followed by the omission 
of another writ of summons. But the principle of repre- 
sentation, once established, was to be developed with the 
expansion of society; and the despised burgesses of 
Edward L, not having seceded, like the clergy, were 
destined to become a potential class in the parliaments of 
England. 

Sitting of Parliament at Westminster.—Another consti- 
tutional change during this reign was the summoning of 
parliament to Westminster instead of to various towns 
in different parts of the country. This custom invested 
parliament with the character of a settled institution, 
and eonstituted it a high court for the hearing of petitions 
and the redress of grievanees. The growth of its judica- 
ture, as a court of appeal, was also favoured by the fixity 
of its place of meeting. 

Authority of Parliament recognized by Law.—Great was 
the power of the crown, and the king himself was bold and 
statesmanlike ; but the union of classes against him proved 
too strong for prerogative. In 1297, having outraged the 
church, the barons, and the commons by illegal exactions, 
he was forced to confirm the Great Charter and the Charter 
of Forests, with further securities against the taxation of 
the people without their consent, and, in return, obtained 
timely subsidies from the parliament. 

Henceforth the financial necessities of a succession of 
kings ensured the frequent assembling of parliaments. 
Nor were they long contented with the humble function 
of voting subsidies, but boldly insisted on the redress of 
grievances and further securities for national liberties. 
In 1322 it was declared by statute 15th Edward IL. that 
“the matters to be established for the estate of the king 
and of his heirs, and for the estate of the realm and 
of the people, should be treated, accorded, and established 
in parliament, by the king, and by the assent of the 
prelates, earls, and barons, and the eommonalty of the 
realm, according as had been before accustomed." The 
constitutional powers of parliament as a legislature were 


here amply recognized,—not by royal charter, or by' 


the occasional exercise of prerogative, but by an authori- 
tative statute. And these powers were soon to be 
exercised in a strikmg form. Already parliament had 
established the prineiple that the redress of grievances 
should have precedence of the grant of subsidies; it had 
maintained the right of approving councillors of the 
crown, and punishing them for the abuse of their powers; 
and in 1327 the king himself was finally deposed, and 
the suceession of his son, Edward IIL, declared by 
parliament. 

Union of Knights of the Shire and Burgesses.—At this 
period the constitution of parliament was also settling 
down to its later and permanent shape. Hitherto the 
different orders or estates had deliberated separately, and 
agreed upon their several grants to the crown. The 
knights of the shire were naturally drawn, by social ties 
and class interests, into alliance with the barons; but at 
length they joined the citizens and burgesses, and in the 
first parliament of Edward III. they are found sitting 
together as * the Commons." 

This may be taken as the turning point in the political 
history of England. If all the landowners of the country 
had become united as an order of nobles, they might have 
proved too strong for the development of national liberties, 
while the union of the country gentlemen with the 


burgesses formed an estate of the realm, which was 
destined to prevail over all other powers. The withdrawal 
of the elergy, who would probably have been led by the 
bishops to take part with themselves and the barons, 
further strengthened the united commons. 

Increasing Influence of Parliament. —The reign of 
Edward III. witnessed further advances in the authority 
of parliament, and changes in its constitution. The king, 
being in continual need of subsidies, was foreed to sum- 
mon parliament every year, and in order to encourage its 
liberality he frequently sought its advice upon the most 
important issues of peace or war, and readily entertained 
the petitions of the commons praying for the redress of 
grievances. During this reign also, the advice and con- 
sent of the commons, as well as of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, was regularly recorded in the enacting part of 
every statute. 

Separation of the Two Houses.—But a more important 
event is to be assigned to this reign,—the formal separa- 
tion of parliament into the two Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons. There is no evidenee—nor is it probable—that 
the different estates ever voted together as a single 
assembly. It appears from the Rolls of Parliament that 
in the early part of this reign, the causes of summons 
having been declared to the assembled estates, the three 
estates deliberated separately, but afterwards delivered a 
collective answer to the king. While their deliberations 
were short, they could be conducted apart, in the same 
chamber ; but, in course of time, it was found convenient 
for the commons to have a chamber of their own, and 
they adjourned their sittings to the chapter-house of the 
abbot of Westminster, where they continued to be held 
after the more formal and permanent separation had taken 
place. The date of this event is not clearly established, 
but is generally assigned to the 17th Edward III. 

The Commons as Petitioners.—Parliament had now 
assumed its present outward form. Butt it was far from 
enjoying the authority which it acquired in later times. 
The erown was still paramount ; the small body of earls 
and barons—not exceeding forty— were connected with 
the royal family, or in the service of the king, or under his 
influence ; the prelates, once distinguished by their inde- 
pendence, were now seekers of royal favour; and the 
commons, though often able to extort concessions in 
return for their contributions to the royal exchequer, as 
yet held an inferior position among the estates of the 
realm. Instead of enjoying an equal share in the fram- 
ing of laws, they appeared before the king in the hunible 
guise of petitioners. Their petitions, together with the 
king's answers, were recorded in the Rolls of Parliament ; 
but it was not until the parliament had been discharged 
from attendance that statutes were framed by the judges, 
and entered on the statute rolls. Under such conditions 
legislation was, in truth, the prerogative of the crown 
rather than of parliament. Enactments were often found 
in the statutes at variance with the petitions and royal 
answers, and neither prayed for by the commons nor 
assented to by the lords. In vain the commons pro- 
tested against so grave an abuse of royal authority; but 
the same practice was continued during this and succeed- 
ing reigns. Henry V., in the second year of his reign, 
promised * that nothing should be enacted to the petitions 
of the commons, contrary to their asking, whereby they 
should be bound without their assent”; but, so long as 
the old method of framing laws was adhered to, there 
could be no security against abuse; and it was not until 
the reign of Henry VI. that the introduction of the more 
regular system of legislating by bill and statute ensured 
the thorough agreement of all the estates in the several 
provisions of every statute. 
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Increasing Boldness of the Commons.—The commons, 
however, notw ithstanding these and other discouragenients, 
were constantly growing bolder in the assertion “of their 
rights. They now ventured to brave the displeasure of 
the king, without seeking to shelter themselves behind 
powerful barons, upon whose forwardness in the national 
cause they could not reckon. Notably in 1376 their 
stout Speaker, Peter de la Warr, inveighed, in their name, 
against the gross mismanagement of the war, impeached 
ministers of the realin, complained of the heavy burdens 
under which the people suffered, and even demanded that 
a true account should be rendered of the publie expendi- 
ture. The brave Speaker was east into prison, and a new 
parliament was summoned whieh speedily reversed the 
resolutions of the last. But the death of the king changed 
the aspect of affairs. Another parliament was called, 
when it was found that the spirit of the commons was not 
subdued.  Peterde la Warr was released from prison, and 
again eleeted to the chair. The demands of the former 
parliament were reiterated with greater boldness and 
persistence, the evil councillors of the late reign were 
driven out, and it was eonceded that the principal officers 
of state should be appointed and removed, during the 
minority of Richard IL, upon the advice of the lords. 
The commons also insisted npon the annual assembling 
of parliament under the stringent provisions of a binding 
law. They claimed the right, not only of voting subsidies, 
but of appropriating them, and of examining public 
accounts. They inquired into publie abuses, and im- 
peached ministers of the crown. Even the king himself 
wax deposed by the parliament. Thus during this reign 
al the great powers of parliament were asserted and 
exereised. The foreign wars of Henry IV. and Henry V., 
by continuing the financial necessities of the crown, main- 
tiined for a while the powers which parliament had acquired 
by the struggles of centuries. 

Relapse of Parliamentary Jufluenee,.—Dut a period of 
civil wars and disputed successions was now at hand, 
which ehecked the further development of parliamentary 
liberties. The effective power of a political institution is 
determined, not by assertions of authority, nor even by its 
legal recognition, but by the external forces by whieh it is 
supported, controlled, or overborne. With the close of the 
Wars of the Roses the life of parliament seems to have 
well-nigh expired. 

To this constitutional relapse various causes contributed 
at the same period. The crown had recovered its absolute 
supremacy. The powerful baronage had been decimated 
on the battlefield and the seaffold ; and vast estates had 
been confiscated to the crown. Kings had no longer any 
dread of their prowess as defenders of their own order or 
party, or as leaders of the people. The royal treasury had 
been enriehed by their ruin; while the close of a long 
succession of wars with France and Scotland relieved it of 
that continual drain which had reduced the crown to an 
unweleome dependence upon parliament. Not only were 
the fortunes of the baronage laid low, but feudalism was 
also dying out in England as on the Continent. It wasno 
longer a foree which could control the crown; and it was 
being further weakened by changes in the art of war. 
The mailed horseman, the battle-axe and cross-bow of 
burgher and yeoman, could not eope with the cannon and 
arquebus of tlic royal army. 

In earlier times the church had often stood forth against 
the domination of kings, but now it was in passive sub- 
mission to the throne. The prelates were attracted to the 
court, and sought the highest offices of state; the inferior 
clergy had lons been losing their influence over the laity 
by their i ignorauce and w ant of moral elev ation, at a period 
of increasing enlightenment ; while the church at large was 
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weakened by schisms and a wider freedom of thought. 
Hence the ehureh, like the baronage, had ceased to bea 
check upon the crown. 

Meanwhile what had beeome of the ever-growing power 
of the eommons? It is true they had lost their stalwart 
leaders, the armed barons and outspoken prelates, but 
they had themselves advanced in numbers, riches, and 
enlightenment ; they had overspread the land as knights 
and freeholders, or dwelt in populous towns enriched by 
merchandise. Why eould they not find leaders of their 
own? Because they had lost the liberal franchises of an 
earlier age. All frecholders, or suitors present at the 
county court, were formerly entitled to vote for a knight of 
the shire ; but in the eighth year of Henry VI. (14 30) an 
Act was ‘passed (c. 37) “by which this right was confined 
to 40s. frecholders, resident in the county. Large 
numbers of eleetors were thus disfranchised. In the view 
of parliament they were “of no value,” and eomplaints 
had been made that they were under the influence of the 
nobles and greater landowners; but a popular element 
had been withdrawn from the county representation, and 
the restricted franchise cannot have impaired the influence 
of the nobles. 

As for the cities and boroughs, they had virtually 
renounced their electoral privileges. As we have seen, they 
had never valued them very highly; and now by royal 
charters, or by the usurpation of small self-elected bodies 
of burgesses, the choice of members had fallen into the 
hands of town councils and neighbouring landowners. 
The anomalous system of close and nomination boroughs, 
which had arisen thus early in our history, was suffered 
to continue without a check for four eenturies, as a 
notorious blot upon our free constitution. 

All these changes exalted the prerogatives of the erown. 
Amid the clash of arms and the strife of hostile parties, the 
voice of parliament had been stifled ; and, when peaee was 
restored, a powerful king could dispense with an assembly 
which might prove troublesome, and from whom he rarely 
needed help. Hence fora period of two hundred years, 
from the reign of Henry VI. to that of Elizabeth, the 
free parliaments of England were in abeyance. The 
institution. retained its form and constituent parts; its 
rights and privileges were theoretically recognized, but its 
freedom and national character were little more than 
shadows. 

The Three Estates of the Realm.—This check in the 
fortunes of parliament affords a fitting oecasion for 
examining the composition of each of the three estates of 
the realm. 

Lords Spiritual and Temporal.—The archbishops and 
bishops had held an eminent position in the councils of 
Saxon and Norman kings, and many priors and abbots 
were from time to time associated with them as lords 
spiritual, until the suppression of the monasteries by 
Henry VIL. They generally outnumbered their brethren, 
the temporal peers, who sat with them in the same 
assembly. 

The lords temporal comprised several dignities. Of 
these the baron, though now the lowest in rank, was the 
most ancient, ‘The title was familiar in Saxon times, but 
it was not until after the Norman Conquest that it was 
invested witha distinet feudal dignity. Next in antiquity 
was the earl, whose offieial title was known to Danes and 
Saxons, and who after the Conquest obtained a dignity 
equivalent to that of count in foreign states. The highest 
dignity, that of duke, was not ereated until Edward III. 
conferred it upon his son, Edward the Black Prinee. The 
rank of marquis was first created by Riehard H., with 
precedence after a duke. It was in the reign of Henry WI. 
that the rank of viscount was created, to be placed 
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between the earl and the baron. Since that time no new 
dignity has been invented, and the peerage consists of the 
five dig 
During the 15th century the number of temporal peers 
summoned to parliament rarely exceeded fifty, and no 
more than twenty-nine received writs of summons to the 
first parliament of Henry VII. There were only fifty-nine 
at the death of Queen Elizabeth. At the accession of 
William IIL this number had been increased to about one 
hundred and fifty. 

Lite Pecrages.—The several orders of the peerage are 
alike distinguished by the hereditary character of their 
dignities. Some life peerages, indeed, were created 
between the reigns of Richard IL and Henry VL, and 
several ladies had received life peerages between the 
reigns of Charles If and George IL The highest 
authorities had also held that the creation of life peerages 
was within the prerogative of the crown. But four 
hundred years had elapsed since the creation of a life peer, 
entitled to sit in parliament, when Queen Victoria was 
advised to create Sir James Parke, lately an eminent 
judge, a baron for life, under the title of Lord Wensleydale. 
The objeet of this deviation from the accustomed practice 
was to strengthen the judicature of the House of Lords, 
without unduly enlarging the numbers of the pecrage. 
But the lords at once took exception to this act of the 
crown, and, holding that a prerogative so long disused 
could not be revived, in derogation of the hereditary 
character of the peerage, resolved that Lord Wensleydale 
was not entitled by his letters patent, and writ of summons, 
to sit and vote in parliament, His lordship accordingly 
received a new patent, and took his seat as an hereditary 
peer. But the necessity of some such expedient for 
improving the appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords could not be contested ; and in 1876 three lords of 
appeal in ordinary were constituted by statute, enjoying 
the rank of baron for life, and the right of sitting and 
voting in the House of Lords so long as they continue 
in office, 

The Commons.—The commons formed a more numerous 
body. In the reign of Edward I. there were about 275 
members, in that of Edward IIT. 250, and in that of 
Henry VI. 300. In the reign of Henry VIII. parliament 
added 27 members for Wales and 4 for the county and 
city of Chester, and in the reign of Charles II. 4 for the 
county and city of Durham. Between the reigns of 
Henry VIIL and Charles IL 130 members were also 
added by royal charter. 

Parliament under Henry VILI.—To resume the history 
of parliament at a later period, let us glance at the reign 
of Henry VILI. Never had the power of the crown been 
greater than when this king succeeded to the throne, and 
never had a more imperious will been displayed by any king 
of England. Parliament was at his feet to do his bidding, 
and the Reformation enormously increased his power. He 
had become a pope to the bishops; the old nobles who had 
resisted his will had perished in ihe field or on the scaffold ; 
the new nobles were his creatures; and he had the vast 
wealth of the church in his hands as largesses to his 
adherents. Such was the dependence of parliament upon 
the crown and its advisers during the Reformation period 
that in less than thirty years four vital changes were 
deereed in the national faith. Each of the successive 
reigns inaugurated a uew religion. 

Queen FElizibeth and her Parliaments.—With the reign 
of Elizabeth commenced a new era in the life of parliament. 
She had received the royal prerogatives unimpaired, and 
her hand was strong enough to wield them. But in the 
long interval since Edward IV. the entire framework of 
English society had been changed ; it was a new England 
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that the queen was called upon to govern. The coarse 
| barons of feudal times had been succeeded by English 
country gentlemen, beyond the influence of the court, and 
identified with all the interests and sympathies of their 
country neighbours. From this class were chosen nearly all 
the knights of the shire, and a considerable proportion of 
the members for cities and boroughs. They were generally 
distinguished by a manly independence, and were prepared 
to uphold the rights and privileges of parliament and the 
interests of their constituents. A change no less remark- 
able had occurred in other classes of society. The country 
was peopled with yeomen and farmers, far superior to the 
cultivators of the soil in feudal times; and the towns and 
seaports had grown into important centres of commerce 
and manufactures. Advances not less striking had been 
made in the enlightenment and culture of society. But, 
above all, recent religious revolutions had awakened a 
spirit of thought and inquiry, by no means confined to 
questions of faith. The Puritans, hostile to the church, 
and jealous of every semblance of Catholic revival, were 
embittered against the state, which was identified, in their 
eyes, with many ecclesiastical enormities ; and their stub- 
born temper was destined to become a strong motive force 
in restoring the authority of parliament. 

The parliaments of Elizabeth, though rarely summoned, 
displayed an unaccustomed spirit. They discussed the 
succession to the crown, the marriage of the queen, and 
ecclesiastical abuses; they upheld the privileges of the 
commons, and their right to advise the crown upon all 
matters of state ; and they condemned the grant of mono- 
polies. The bold words of the Wentworths and Yelvertons 
were such as had not been heard before in parliament. 
The confliets between Elizabeth and the commons marked 
the revival of the independence of parliament, and fore- 
shadowed graver troubles at no distant period. 

Conflicts of James I, with the Commons.—James IL, with 
short-sighted pedantry, provoked a succession of conflicts 
with the commons, in which abuses of prerogative were 
stoutly resisted and the rights and privileges of parliament 
resolutely asserted. The “remonstrance” of 1610 and 
the “ protestation " of 1621 would have taught a politic 
ruler that the commons could no longer be trifled with ; 
but those lessons were lost upon James and upon his ill- 
fated son. 

Charles I. and the Commonwealth.—The momentous 
struggles between Charles I. and his parliaments cannot 
be followed in this place. The earlier parliaments of this 
reign fairly represented the earnest and temperate judgment 
of the country. They were determined to obtain the 
redress of grievances, and to restrain undue prerogatives ; 
but there was no taint of disloyalty to the crown; there 
were no dreams of revolution. But the contest at length 
became embittered, until there was no issue but the arbitra- 
ment of the sword. The civil war and the commonwealth, 
however memorable in the history of England, are beyond 
the range of this narrative. But this period proved the 
supreme power of the commons, when supported by 
popular forces. Everything gave way before them. They 
raised victorious armies in the field, they overthrew the 
church and the House of Lords, and they brought the 
king himself to the scaffold. It also displayed the 
impotence ofa parliament which has lost the confidence 
of the country, or is overborne by mobs, by an army, or 
by the strong will of a dictator. 

Political Agitation of this Pertod.—It is to this time 
of fierce political passions that we trace the origin of 
political agitation, as an organized method of influencing 
the deliberations of parliament. The whole country was 
then aroused by passionate exhortations from the pulpit 
and in the press, No less than thirty thousand political 
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tracts and newspapers during this period have been pre- 
served. Petitions to parliament were multiplied in order 
to strengthen the hands of the popular leaders. Clamorous 
meetings were held to stimulate or overawe parliament. 
Such methods, restrained after the Restoration, have been 
revived in later times, and now form part of the acknow- 
ledged system of parliamentary government. 

Parliament after the Restoration. —On the restoration of 
Charles II. parliament was at once restored to its old 
constitution, and its sittings were revived as if they had 
suffered no interruption. No outward change had been 
effected by the late revolution ; but that a stronger spirit 
of resistance to abuses of prerogative had been aroused 
was soon to be disclosed in the deposition of James II. and 
the “ glorious revolution ” of 1688. At this time the full 
rights of parliament were explicitly declared, and securities 
taken for the maintenance of publie liberties. The theory 
of a constitutional monarchy and a free parliament was 
established ; but after two revolutions it is curious to 
observe the indirect methods by which the commons were 
henceforth kept in subjection to the crown and the terri- 
torial aristocracy. The representation had long become 
an illusion. The knights of the shire were the nominees 
of nobles and great landowners; the borough members 
were returned by the erown, by noble patrons, or close 
corporations; even the representation of cities, with greater 
pretensions to independence, was controlled by bribery. 
Nor were rulers content with their control of the repre- 
sentation, but, after the Restoration, the infamous system 
of bribing the members themselves became a recognized 
instrument of administration. The country gentlemen 
were not less attached to the principles of rational liberty 
than their fathers, and would have resisted further 
encroachments of prerogative; but they were satisfied with 
the Revolution settlement and the remedial laws of William 
IIT., and: no new issue had yet arisen to awaken opposi- 
tion. Accordingly, they ranged themselves with one or 
other of the political parties into which parliament was 
now beginning to be divided, and bore their part in the 
imore measured strifes of the 18th century. From the 
Revolution till the reign of George III. the effective 
power of the state was wielded by the crown, the church, 
and the territorial aristocracy ; but the influence of public 
opinion since the stirring events of the 17th century had 
greatly increased. Both parties were constrained to 
defer to it; and, notwithstanding the flagrant defects in 
the representation, parliament generally kept itself in 
accord with the general sentiments of the country. 

Union of Scotland. —On the union of Scotland in 1707, 
important changes were made in the constitution of parlia- 
ment. The House of Lords was reinforced by the addition 
of sixteen peers, representing the peerage of Scotland, and 
elected every parliament; and the Scottish peers, as a 
body, were admitted to all the privileges of peerage, 
except the right of sitting in parliament, or upon the 
trial of peers. No prerogative, however, was given to the 
crown to create new peerages after the Union ; and, while 
they are distinguished by their antiquity, their number 
is consequently decreasing. ‘To the House of Commons 
were assigned forty-five members, representing the shires 
and burghs of Scotland. 

Parliament under George I1I.—With the reign of 
George III, there opened a new period in the history of 
parliament. Agitation in its various forms, an active and 
aggressive press, public meetings and political associations, 
the free use of the right of petition, and a turbulent spirit 
among the people seriously changed the relations of 
parliainent to the country. And the publication of 
debates, which was fully established in 1771, at once 
increased the direct responsibility of parliament to the 
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people, and ultimately brought about other results, to 
which we shall presently advert. 

Union of Ireland.—[In this reign another important 
change was effected in the constitution of parliament. 
Upon the union with Ireland, in 1801, four Irish bishops 
were added to the lords spiritual, who sat by rotation of 
sessions, and represented the episcopal body of the Church 
of Ireland. But those bishops were deprived of their 
seats in parliament in 1869, on the disestablishment of 
the Church of Ireland. Twenty-eight representative peers, 
elected for life by the peerage of Ireland, were admitted 
to the House of Lords. All the Irish peers were al-o 
entitled to the privilege of peerage. In two particulars 
the Irish peerage was treated in a different manner from 
the peerage of Scotland. The crown was empowered to 
create a new Irish peerage whenever three Irish peeraces 
in existence at the time of the Union have become extinct, 
or when the number of Irish peers, exclusive of those 
holding peerages of the United Kingdom, has been 
reduced to one hundred. And, further, Irish peers were 
permitted to sit in the House of Commons for any place 
in Great Britain, forfeiting, however, the privilege of 
peerage while sitting in the Lower House. The exped- 
iency of both these provisions has often been called in 
question. 

At the same time one hundred representatives of 
Ireland were added to the House of Commons. "This 
addition raised the number of members to six hundred 
and fifty-eight. Parliament now became the parliament 
of the United Kingdom, and high hopes were entertained 
of a salutary fusion of diverse nationalities into a single 
assembly; but these hopes have scarcely been realized, 
and the relations of the Irish people to Great Britain and 
the imperial government continue to be a source of the 
gravest embarrassment and danger. 

Schemes for Improving the Representation.—By the 
union of Scotland and Ireland, the electoral abuses of those 
countries were combined with those of England. Notwith- 
standing a defective representation, however, parliament 
generally sustained its position as fairly embodying the 
political sentiments of its time. Public opinion had been 
awakened, and could not safely be ignored by any party in 
the state. Under a narrow and corrupt electoral system, 
the ablest men in the country found an entrance into the 
IIlouse of Commons; and their rivalry and ambition 
ensured the acceptance of popular principles and the pass- 
ing of many remedial measures. As society expanded, and 
new classes were called into existence, the pressure of 
publie opinion upon the legislature was assuming a more 
decisive character. The grave defects of the representation 
were notorious, and some minor electoral abuses had been 
from time to time corrected. But the fundamental evils, — 
nomination boroughs, limited rights of election, the sale of 
seats in parliament, the prevalence of bribery, and the 
enormous expense of elections, —though constantly exposed, 
long held their ground against all assailants. So far back 
as 1770 Lord Chatham had denounced these flagrant 
abuses. “ Before the end of this century," he said, “ either 
the parliament will reform itself from within, or be 
reformed with a vengeance from without." In 1782, and 
again in 1783 and 1785, his distinguished son, William 
Pitt, condemned the abuses of the representation, and 
proposed schemes of parliamentary reform. In 1793 Mr 
Grey (afterwards Earl Grey) submitted a motion on the 
same subject ; but the excesses of the French Revolution, 
political troubles at home, and exhausting wars abroad 
discouraged the supporters of reform for many years. 
Under more favourable conditions the question assumed 
greater proportions. Lord John Russell especially distin- 
guished himself in 1820, and in several succeeding years, 
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by the able exposure of abuses and temperate schemes of 
reform. His efforts were assisted by the scandalous 
disclosures of bribery at Grampound, Penryn, and East 
Retford. All moderate proposals were rejected; but the 
concurrence of a dissolution, on the death of George IV., 
with the French Revolution of 1830, and an ill-timed 
declaration of the duke of Wellington that the representa- 
tion was perfect and could not be improved, suddenly 
precipitated the memorable crisis of parliamentary reform. 
It now fell to the lot of Earl Grey, as premier, to be 
the leader in a cause which he had espoused in his early 
youth. 

The Reform Acts of 1832.— The result of the memorable 
struggle which ensued may be briefly told. By the Reform 
Acts of 1832 the representation of the United Kingdom 
was reconstructed. In England, fifty-six nomination 
boroughs returning one hundred and eleven members were 
disfranchised ; thirty boroughs were each deprived of one 
member, and Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, which had 
returned four members, were now reduced to two. Means 
were thus found for the enfranchisement of populous 
places. Twenty-two large towns, including metropolitan 
districts, became entitled to return two members, and 
twenty less considerable towns acquired the right of re- 
turning one member each. The number of county members 
was increased from ninety-four to one hundred and fifty- 
nine, the larger counties being divided for the purposes 
of representation. 

The elective frauchise was also placed upon a new basis. 
In the boroughs a £10 household suffrage was substituted 
for the narrow aud unequal franchises which had sprung 
up,—the rights of freemen, in corporate towns, being alone 
respected. In the counties, copyholders and leaseholders 
for terms of years, and tenants at will paying a rent of £50 
a year, were added to the 40s. freeholders. 

By the Scottish Reform Act, the number of members 
representing Scotland was increased from forty-five, as 
arranged at the Union, to fifty-three, of whom thirty were 
assigned to counties and twenty-three to cities and boroughs. 
In counties the franchise was conferred upon owners of 
property of £10 a year, and certain classes of leascholders ; 
in burghs, upon £10 householders, as in England. 

By the Irish Reform Act, no boroughs, however small, 
were disfranchised ; but the franchise was given to £10 
householders, and county constituencies were enlarged. 
These franchises, however, were extended in 1850, when 
an £8 household suffrage was given to the boroughs, and 
additions were made to the county franchises. The 
hundred members assigned to that country at the Union 
were Increased to one hundred and five. Notwithstanding 
these various changes, however, the total number of the 
House of Commons was still maintained at 658. 

Lhe Reformed Parliament.—The legislature was now 
brought into closer relations with the people, reflected their 
opinions, and was sensitive to the pressure of popular 
forces. The immediate effects of this new spirit were per- 
ceptible in the increased legislative activity of the reformed 
parliament, its vigorous grappling with old abuses, and its 
preference of the public welfare to the narrower interests 


of classes. But, signal as was the regeneration of parlia- 
ment, several electoral evils stil needed correction. 


Strenuous efforts were made, with indifferent success, to 
overcome bribery and corruption, and proposals were often 
ineffectually made to restrain the undue influence of land- 
lords and employers of labour by the ballot; improve- 
ments were made in the registration and polling of electors, 
and the property qualification of members was abolished. 
Complaints were also urged that the middle elasses had 
been admitted to power, while the working classes were 
excluded from the late scheme of enfranchisement. Twenty 
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years after the settlement of 1832, its revision was seri- 
ously approached. 

Later Measures of Reform.—In 1852, and again in 1854, 
Lord John Russell introduced further measures of reform ; 
but constitutional changes were discouraged by the Russian 
war. In 1859 Lord Derby’s Conservative government pro- 
posed another scheme of reform, which was defeated ; and 
in 1860 Lord John Russell brought in another Bill, which 
was not proceeded with ; and the question of reform con- 
tinued in abeyance until after the death of Lord 
Palmerston. Earl Russell, who succeeded him as premier, 
was prompt to redeem former pledges, and hastened to 
submit toa new parliament, in 1866, another scheme of 
reform. This measure, and the ministry by whom it was 
promoted, were overthrown by a combination of the Con- 
servative opposition and the memorable “cave” of mem- 
bers of the Liberal party. But the popular sentiment in 
favour of reform, which had for some years been inert, 
was suddenly aroused by the defeat of a Liberal ministry, 
and the triumph of the party opposed to reform. Lord 
Derby and his colleagues were now constrained to under- 
take the settlement of this embarrassing question ; and by 
à strange concurrence of political events and party tactics, 
à scheme far more democratic than that of the Liberal 
Government was accepted by the same parliament, under 
the auspices of a Conservative ministry. 

The Reform Acts of 1867—68.— By the English Reform 
Act of 1867, four corrupt boroughs were disfranchised, and 
thirty-eight borouglis returning two members were hence- 
forth to return one only. A third member was given to 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds ; a second 
member to Merthyr Tydfil and Salford ; the Tower Hamlets 
were divided into two boroughs, each returning two mem- 
bers; and ten new boroughs were created, returning one 
member each, with the exception of Chelsea, to which two 
were assigned, By these changes twenty-six seats were 
taken from boroughs, while a member was given to the 
university of London. But before this Act eame into 
operation, seven other English boronghs were disfranchised 
by the Scottish Reform Act of 1868, these seats being given 
to Scotland. "Thirteen new divisions of counties were 
erected, to which twenty-five members were assigned. In 
counties, the franchise of copyholders and leaseholders was 
reduced from £10 to .£5, and the occupation franchise from 
£50 to £12. In boroughs the franchise was extended to 
all occupiers of dwelling-houses rated to the poor-rates, 
and to lodgers occupying lodgings of the annual value of 
£10 unfurnished. 

Dy the Scottish Reforin Act of 1868, the number of mem- 
bers representing Scotland was increased from fifty-three 
to sixty,—three new members being given to the shires, 
two to the universities, and two to cities and burghs. The 
county franchise was extended to owners of lands and heri- 
tages of £5 yearly value, and to occupiers of the rateable 
value of £14; and the burgh franchise to all oecupiers of 
dwelling-houses paying rates, and to tenants of lodgings of 
£10 annual value unfurnished. 

By the Irish Reform Act of 1868, no change was made in 
the number of members nor in the distribution of seats ; 
but the boroughs of Sligo and Cashel, already disfranchised, 
were still left without representation. The county fran- 
chise was left unchanged ; but the borough franchise was 
extended to occupiers of houses rated at £4, and of lodg- 
ings of the annual value of £10 unfurnished. 

Present Position of Parliamentary Refurm.—That these 
changes in the representation—especially the household 
suffrage in boroughs—were a notable advance upon the 
reforms of 1832, in the direction of democracy, cannot be 
questioned. The enlarged constituencies speedily over- 
threw the ministry to whom these measures were due ; and 
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the new parliament further extended the recent scheme of 
reform, by granting to electors the protection of the ballot, 
for which advanced reformers had contended since 1832. 
Nor was the representation, as lately determined, 
suffered to continne without question. First, it was pro- 
posed, in 1872, by Mr Trevelyan, to extend the household 
franchise to counties, and this proposal found favour in 
the country and in the House of Commons; but, the Con- 
servative party having been restored to power in 1871, no 
measure of that = could be promoted with any 
prospect of success. At the dissolution in 1880 a more 
general revision of the representation was advocated by 
leading members of the Liberal party, who were soon re- 
stored to power; and further measures of reform are now 
under the consideration of parliament. Meanwhile, tren- 
chant enactments have been made in restraint of corrupt 
practices, and for reducing the excessive cost of elections. 


long | 


Relations of the Commons to the Crown and the Lords.— _ 


Having brought this rapid sketch of the history and con- 
stitution of parliament to a close, a few remarks may be 
offered as to the relations of the House of Commons to the 
crown, the House of Lords, and the people. Prior to the 
reign of Charles T. the condition of society was such as 
naturally to subordinate the Commons to the crown and 
the Lords. After the Revolution of 1688, society had so 
far advanced that, under a free representation, the Com- 
mons might have striven with both upon equal terms. 
But, as by far the greater part of the representation was in 
the hands of the king and the territorial nobles, the 


large constitutional powers of the Commons were held | 


safely in check. Since 1832, when the representation 
became a reality, a corresponding authority has been 
asserted by the Commons. For several years, indeed, by 
reason of the weakness of the Liberal party, the Lords 
were able successfully to resist the Commons upon many 
important occasions; but it was soon acknowledged that 
they must yield whenever a decisive majority of the Com- 
mons, supported by publie opinion, insisted upon the 
passing of any measure, however repugnant to the senti- 
ments of the Upper House. And it became a political 
axiom that the Commons alone determined the fate of 
ministries, and the policy of the state. The relations of 
the two Houses, however, can only be understood in con- 
nexion with the action of political parties. The Lords may 
be said, generally, to represent the opinions prevalent 
before 1832, while, during the greater part of the period 
since that time, the Commons, under leaders of the Liberal 
party, have represented the progressive views of a later 
generation. Hence, under Liberal administrations, the two 
Houses have been in frequent conflict; under Conservative 
administrations they have been brought into general 
agreement, the electors having supported the party which 
commanded a majority in both Houses. In the conflict of 
parties, the ultimate appeal is to the country. Butas the 
representation of the people 1s further extended, an accord 
between the two Houses will be more difficult, while the 
power of resistance on the part of the Lords will be pro- 
portionately weakened. 

Severe Pressure upon the House of Commons.—The 
Ifouse of Commons having thus become the centre of 
political power, it has been impelled to extraordinary 
activity. The legislation of the last fifty years affords the 
only exainple in history of so wide a reconstruction of insti- 
tutions, and so bold a redress of grievances, having been 
accomplished without a revolution. But this prodigious 
work, of which the main burthen has rested upon the 
Commons, has formed only a part of their labours. The 
voting of supplies for the publie service, and financial 
policy, are their exclusive province, and offer unbounded 
opportunities for debate. They have also assumed a large 
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share of executive power. Every act of administration is 
open to question, controversy, and censure. Matters of 
executive policy colonial, and domestie—are 
eagerly discussed in this numerous and excited assembly. 
Nor are discussions mainly directed to such important 
topies. The close connexion of the Commons with tho 
people, the publicity of debates, the rapidity of communi- 
cations with all parts of the world, and the activity of the 


| press, have made the floor of that House the popular plat- 


form of the country. On that arena are discussed every 
conceivable grievance, complaint, opinion, project, or delu- 
sion. Subjects the most trivial are forced upon the 
attention of the House, by means of questions and inci- 
dental debates ; and after weary sittings, such as no other 
deliberative assembly has ever been wilhng to endure, 
matters of the first importance fail to obtain a hearing. 
These difficulties were apparent in the first reformed 
parliaments after 1832 ; and they have sinee been aggra- 
vated so seriously as to threaten the character and com- 
peteney of the most powerful branch of the legislature. 

Such difficulties, grave enough in themselves, have 
lately assumed more dangerous proportions under the per- 
nicious tacties of obstruction. The liberal opportunities 
provided, by the rules of the House, for free discussion 
have been perverted and abused ; and the effective power 
of the House has often been held in check, and sometimes 
nearly paralysed. Already some partial remedies have 
been applied to this acknowledged evil, but further 
measures are still needed for facilitating the action of 
parliament. It were strange, indeed, if the House of 
Commons, having attained pre-eminence in the legislaturo, 
should now prove unequal to the responsibilities of its 
freedom and its power. The methods of earlier times, and 
other political conditions, will assuredly be reviewed, and 
adapted to the multiplied obligations cf an assembly 
whose fruitful labours are essential to the welfare of the 
country. 


POWERS AND PRIVILEGES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Such being the history and constitutional character cf 
parliament, this survey would be incomplete without a 
more detailed view of the powers and privileges of each of 
its constituent parts, and of its ordinary proceedings. 

Prerogatives of the Crown. The crown, pre-eminent in 
rank and dignity, is also the legal source of parliamentary 
authority. The Queen virtually appoints the Lords 
Spiritual, and all the peerages of the Lords Temporal have 
been created by herself or her predecessors. Thus the 
entire House of Lords is the creation of the crown. The 
Queen summons parliament to meot, and prescribes the time 
and place of its meeting, prorogues and dissolves it, and 
commands the issue of writs for the election of members of 
the ouse of Commons. By several statutes, beginning 
with the 4th Edward FI. c. 1H, the annual meeting of par- 
liament had been ordained ; but these statutes, continually 
disregarded, were virtually repealed in the reigns of Charles 
II. and William and Mary (16 Ch. IL, x6 Wall 
and Mary, 32). "The present statute law merely exacts the 
meeting of parliament once in three years; but the annual 
voting of supplies has long since superseded obsolete 
statutes. When parliament is assembled, it cannot proceed 
to business until the Queen has declared the causes of suin- 
mons, in person or by commission. Other prerogatives of 
the crown, in connexion with parliament, will be noticed in 
reference to the proceedings of the two Honses. 

Powers of the House of Lords.-—The House of Lords, 
which at present consists of about five hundred and twenty 
members, is distinguished by peculiar dignities, privileges, 
and jurisdictions. Peers individually enjoy the rank and 
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precedence of their several dignities, and are hereditary 
councillors of the erown. Colleetively with the Lords 
Spiritual they form a permanent council of the crown ; and, 
when assembled in parliament, they form the highest court 
of judicature in the realm, and area co-equal branch of the 
legislature, without whose consent no laws can be made. 
Their judicature is of various kinds, viz., for the trial of 
peers; for determining claims of peerage and oflices of 
honour, under references from the erown ; for the trial of 
controverted eleetions of Seotch and Irish peers; for the final 
determination of appeals from courts in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; and, lastly, for the trial of impeachments. 

Powers of the House of Commons.—The House of Com- 
mons also has its own peculiar privileges and jurisdictions. 
Above all, it has the paramount right of originating the 
imposition of all taxes, and the granting of supplics for the 
service of the state. It has also enjoyed, from early times, 
the right of determining all matters concerning the eleetion 
of its own members, and their right to sit and vote in par- 
liament. This right, however, has been greatly abridged, 
as, in 1868, the trial of eontroverted elections was trans- 
ferred to the eourts of law; but its jurisdiction in matters 
of election, not otherwise provided for by statute, is still re- 
tainedintaet. As part of this jurisdiction, the House directs 
the Speaker to issue warrants to the elerk of the crown 
to make out new writs for the election of members to fill up 
such vacancies as oecur during the sitting of parliament. 

Privileyes of Parliament. —MDoth Houses are in the enjoy- 
ment of certain privileges, designed to maintain their 
authority, independence, and dignity. These privileges are 
founded mainly upon the law and eustom of parliament, 
while some have been confirmed, and others abridged or 
abrogated by statute. The Lords rely entirely upon their 
inherent right, as having “a place and voice in parliament "; 
but, by a custom dating from the 6th Henry VIII, the 
Commons lay claim, by humble petition to the erown at the 
commencement of every parliament, “ to their ancient and 
undoubted rights and privileges.” Each House has its 
separate rights and jurisdictions ; but privileges properly 
so-called, being founded upon the law and custom of parlia- 
ment, are common to both Houses. Each House adjudges 
whether any breach of privilege has been committed, and 
punishes offenders by censure or commitment. This right 
of commitment is incontestably established, and it extends 
to the protection of officers of the House, lawfully and 
properly executing its orders, who are also empowered to 
call in the assistance of the civil power. The causes of 
such commitments cannot be inquired into by courts of law, 
nor can prisoners be admitted to bail. Breaches of privi- 
lege may be summarized as disobedience to any orders or 
rules of the House, indignities offered to its character or 
proceedings, assaults, insults, or libels upon members, or 
interference with officers of the House in discharge of their 
duty, or tampering with witnesses. Such offences are 
dealt with as contempts, according to the cireumstances of 
the respective cases, of which numerous precedents are to 
be found in the journals of both Houses. The Lords may 
imprison for a fixed period, and impose fines; the 
Commons ean only imprison generally, the commitment 
being concluded by the prorogation, and have long dis- 
continued the imposition of fines. 

Freedom of Speech. — Freedom. of spcech has been one 
of the most cherished privileges of parliament from early 
times, Constantly asserted, and often violated, it was 
finally declared by the Bill of Rights “that the freedom of 
speech, and debates and proceedings in parliament, ought 
not to be impeached or questioned in any court or place 
out of parliament.” Such a privilege is essential to the 
independence of parliament, and to the protection of mem- 
bers in discharge of their duties. But, while it protects 
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members from molestation elsewhere, it leaves them open 
to censure or other punishment by the House itself, when- 
ever they abuse their privilege and transgress the rules of 
orderly debate. 

Freedom from Arrest. —Freedom from arrest is a privi- 
lege of the highest antiquity. It was formerly of extended 
scope, but has been redueed, by later legislation, within very 
narrow limits. Formerly not only the persons of members 
but their goods were protected, and their privilege extended 
to their servants. At present members are themselves free 
from arrest, but otherwise they are liable to all the pro- 
cesses of the courts. If arrested, they will be immediately 
discharged, upon motion in the eourt whence the process 
issued. Peers and peeresses are, by the privilege of peerage, 
free from arrest at all times. Members of the House of 
Cominons are free only for forty days after prorogation 
and forty days before the next appointed meeting; but 
prorogations are so arranged as to ensure a continuance of 
the privilege. Formerly, even suits against members were 
stayed, but this offensive privilege has been abolished by 
statute. Exemption from attending as witnesses upon sub- 
poena, onee an acknowledged privilege, is no longer insisted 
upon; but immunity from serviee upon juries is at once an 
ancient privilege and a statutory right. "The privilege of 
freedom from arrest is limited to civil causes, and has not 
been suffered to exempt members from the operation of 
the eriminal law, nor even from commitments for contempt 
by other courts. But, whenever the freedom of a member 
is so interfered with, the courts are required immediately 
to inform the House of the causes of his commitment. 
Witnesses, suitors, counsel, and agents in attendance upon 
parliament are protected from arrest and molestation, and 
from the eonsequences of statements made by them, or 
other proceedings in the conduet of their eases. 

Conjlicts between Trivilege and Law.—<As both Houses, 
in enforcing their privileges, are obliged to commit 
offenders or otherwise interfere with the liberty of the sub- 
ject, the exercise of these privileges has naturally been 
called in question before the courts. Each House is the 
sole judge of its own privileges; but the courts are bound 
to administer the law, and, where law and privilege have 
seemed to be at variance, a conflict of jurisdiction has arisen 
between parliament and the courts. Many interesting 
controversies have arisen upon such oecasions; but of 
late years privilege has been so carefully restrained within 
the proper limits of the law, and the courts have so amply 
recognized the authority of parliament, that unseemly con- 
flicts of Jurisdiction have been averted. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 


We may now present a general outline of the proceed- 
ings of parliament during the transaction of its multifarious 
business. 

On the day appointed by royal proclamation for the 
meeting of a new parliament, both Houses assemble in 
their respective chambers, when the Lords Commissioners 
for opening the parliament summon the Commons to the 
bar, by the gentleman usher of the black rod, to hear the 
commission read. The Lord Chancellor then states that, 
when the members of both Houses shall be sworn, Her 
Majesty will declare the causes of her calling this parlia- 
ment ; and, it being necessary that a Speaker of the House 
of Commons shall be first chosen, the Commons are 


! direeted to proceed to the appointment of a Speaker, and 


to present him, on the following day, for Her Majesty's 
royal approbation. The Commons at once withdraw to 
their own If uss and proceed to the election of their 
Speaker. The next day the Speaker-eleet proceeds, with 
the House to the House of Lords, and, on reeeiving the 
royal approbation, lays claim, in the accustomed form, on 
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rights and privileges." The Speaker, now fully confirmed, 
returns to the House of Commons, and, after repeating his 
acknowledgments, reminds the House that the first thing 
to be done is to take and subscribe the oath required by 
law. Having first taken the oath himself, he is followed 
by other members, who come to the table to be sworn. 
The swearing of members in both Houses proceeds from 
day to day, until the greater number have taken the oath, 
or affirmation, when the causes of summons are declared by 
Her Majesty in person, or by commission, in "the Queen's 
speech." This speech being considered in both Houses, an 
address in answer is agreed to, which is presented to Her 
Majesty by the whole House, or by “the lords with white 
staves” in one House and privy councillors in the other. 


Sittings of Both Houses, —The real business of the session now 
commences: the committees of supply and ways and means are 
set up; bills are introduced ; motions are made ; committees are 
appointed ; and both Houses are, at once, in fullaetivity. The Lord 
Chaneellor presides over the deliberations of the Lords, and the 
Speaker over those of the Commons. A quorum of the House of 
Lords, ineluding the Chancellor, is three; that of the House of 
Commons, including the Speaker, is forty. 1f forty members cannot 
be assembled at 4 o'clock, the House is at once adjourned ; and so 
also if it be found, at a later hour, that less than that number are 
present. The Lords usually met at 5 o'clock, but have recently 
changed that hour to a quarter past 4. The usual hour for the 
meeting of the Commons is a quarter before 4, except on Wed- 
nesdays, when the House meets at 12 and adjourns at 6, and 
on other morning sittings from 2 till 7. In both Houses accommo- 
dation is provided for strangers and reporters, and there are separate 
galleries for ladies. 

Questions put from the Chair.—Every matter is determined, in 
both Houses, upon questions put from the chair, and resolved in 
the affirmative or negative, or otherwise disposed of by the with- 
drawal of the motion, by amendments, by the adjournment of the 
House, by reading the orders of the day, or by the previous question. 
Notices are required to be given of original motions; and the 
different stages of bills, and other matters appointed for considera- 
tion by the House, stand as orders of theday. Certain days in the 
week are appointed for notices of motions and orders of the day 
respectively ; and on Monday and Thursday Government orders of 
the day have precedence. Questions of privilege are allowed pre- 
cedence of all the business on any day ; but this rule, being liable 
to grave abuses, is guarded by strict limitations. Debate arises 
when a question has been proposed from the chair; and at the close of 
the debate the question is put, with or without amendment, as the 
case may be, and is determined, when necessary, by a division. No 

uestion or bill, substantially the same as one upon whieh the 
judgment of the House has already been given, may be again pro- 
posed during the same session. 

Rules of Debate. —Members claim to be heard in debate by rising 
in their places. When more than one member rises at the same 
time, in the Lords the member who is to speak is called by the 
House, in the Commons by the Speaker. Every member, when 
called,is bound to speak to the question before the House; and calls 
to order for irrelevance, or for referring to other matters which have 
been disposed of, or which stand for consideration on other days, are 
very frequent. A member may speak once only to any question, 
except to explain, or upon a point of order, or to reply when a mem- 
ber has himself submitted a motion to the Honse, or when an amend- 
ment has been moved which constitutes a new question. He may 
not refer to past debates, nor to debates in the other House ; nor 
may he refer to any other member by name, or use offensive and 
disorderly language against the Queen, either House of Parliament, 
or other members. Members offending against any of the rnles of 
debate are ealled to order by the Speaker, or the attention of the 
chair is directed to the breach of order by another member. Order 
is generally enforced by the authority of the chair ; but in extreme 
cases, and especially when obstruction is being practised, the offend- 
ing member is named by the Speaker, and suspended by an order of 
the Honse, or otherwise oed at the diseretion of the House. 
And, when a debate has been unduly prolonged, the House may 
order it to be closed, but under such conditions and restrictions 
that this power can rarely be exercised. The rules to be observed 
by 1nembers in tlie House during a debate are such as to ensure 
the order and decorum becoming a deliberative assembly. 

Divisions. —Atthe conclusion of a debate,unless themotion be with- 
drawn, or the question (on being pnt from the chair) be agreed to, or 
negatived, the House proceeds to a division, which effects the twofold 
purpose of ascertaining the numbers supporting and opposing the 
question, and of recording the names of members voting on cither 
side. On each side of the House is a division lobby; and in the 
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behalf of the Commons, “to their ancient and undoubted | Lords the ‘contents ” 


and in the Commons the ‘‘ayes” are 
directed to go to the right, and the **not contents” or *'noes" to 
the left. The former pass into the right lobby, at the back of the 
speaker's ehair, and return to the House through the bar; the 
latter pass into the left lobby, at the bar, and return at the back 
of the chair. The opposing mu are thus kept entirely clear of 
one another. In each lobby there are two members acting as teilers, 
who count the members as they pass, and two division clerks who 
take down their names. After the division, the four tellers advance 
to the table, and the numbers are reported by one of the tellers for 
the majority. In ease of an equality of numbers, in the Lords 
the question is negatived in virtue of the ancient rule “semper 
pnesumitur pro negante" ; in the Commons the Speaker gives the 
casting vote. 

Committees of the Whole House. —Vor the sake of convenience in 
the transaction of business, there are several kinds of committees, 
Of these the most important is a committee of the whole House, 
which, as it consists of the entire body of members, can scarcely 
be accounted a committee. It is presided over by a chairman, who 
sits in the clerk’s chair at the table, the mace, which represents 
the authority of the House itself, being for the time placed under 
the table. In this committee are discussed the several provisions 
of bills, resolutions, and other matters requiring the consideration 
of details. To facilitate discussion, members are allowed to speak 
any number of times to the same question ; otherwise the proceed- 
ings are similar to those of the House itself. ln the Lords, the 
chair is taken by the chairman of committees ; and in the Commons 
by the chairman of the committee of ways and means, or in his 
absence by any other member. The quorum of such a committee 
is the same as that of the House itself. — 1t reports from time to time 
to the House, but has no power of adjournment. 

Grand and Standing Cominittecs. —lIu the House of Commons 
there were formerly four grand committees, viz., for religion, for 
grievances, for courts of justice, and for trade. They were founded 
upon the valuable principle of a distribution of labours among 
several bodies of members ; but, having fallen into disuse, they were 
diseontinued in 1832. The ancient committee of privileges, in 
which **all who come are to have voices," is still appointed at the 
commencement of every session, but is rarely Si into action, 
as it has been found more convenient to appoint a select committee 
to inquire into any question of privilege as it arises. In 1882 a 
partial revival of grand committees was effected by the appointment 
of two standing committees for the consideration of bills relating to 
law and courts of justice and to trade; and there is reasonable 
ground for hoping that this system may be widely extended, so as 
to lighten the labours of the House, and facilitate the arduous 
work of legislation. 

Select Comrvittees.—In select committees both Houses find the 
means of delegating inquiries, and the consideration of other matters, 
which could not be undertaken by the whole House. The reports 
of such committees have formed the groundwork of many important 
measures ; and bills are often referred to them which receive a fuller 
examination than could be expected in a committee of the whole 
Honse. Power is given to such committees, when required, to send 
for persons, papers, and records, In the Lords the power of examin- 
ing witnesses upon oath has always been exereised, but it was not 
until 1871 that the same power was extended to the Cominons, by 
statute. 

Communications between the Two Houses.—In the course of the 
proceedings of parliament, frequent communications between the 
two Houses become necessary. Of these the most usual and con- 
venicnt form is that of a message. Formerly the Lords sent a 
message by two judges, or two masters in chancery, and the 
Commons by a deputation of their own members ; but since 1855 
messages have been taken from one House to the other by one of 
the clerks at the table. A more formal communication is effected 
by a conference, in referenee to amendments to bills or other matters ; 
but this proeceding has been in great measure superseded by the 
more simple form of a message. The two Houses are also occasion- 
ally brought into communication by means of joint committees and 
of select committees communicating with each other. 

Communications between the Crown and Parliament.—Communi- 
cations, in varions forms, are also condueted between the crown 
and both Houses of Parliament. Of these the most important are 
those in which the Queen, in person or by commission, is present 
in the House of Lords, to open or prorogue parliament, or to give 
the royal assent to bills. Her Majesty is then in direct communi- 
cation with the three estates of the realm, assembled in the same 
chamber. The Queen also sends messages to both Houses under 
the royal sign manual, when all the members are uncovered. 
Verbal messages are also sent, and the Queen’s pleasure, or royal 
recommendation or consent to bills, or other matters, signified 
through a minister of the crown or a privy councillor. Messages 
under the sign manual are acknowledged by addresses, except 
where grants of money are proposed, in which ease no address is 
presented by the Commons, who acknowledge them by making pro- 
vision accordingly. 
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Both Houses approach the crown, sometimes by joint addresses, 
but usually by separate addresses from each House. Such addresses 
are presented to Her Majesty, either by the whole House, or by the 
lords with white staves in one House and by privy councillors 
in the other. Her Majesty answers, in person, addresses presented 
by the whole House ; but, when presented otherwise, an answer is 
brought by one of the lords with white staves, or by one of the 
privy councillors, by whom the address has been presented. Re- 
solutions of either House are also sometimes directed to be laid 
before Her Majesty ; and messages of congratulation or condolence 
are sent to other members of the royal family. 

The Passing of Public Bills.—The passing of bills forms the 
most eonsiderable part of the business of parliament ; but a brief 
notice will suffice to explain the methods of procedure. These are 
substantially the same in both Houses; but the privileges of the 
Commons, in regard to supply and taxation, require that all bills 
imposing a charge upon the people should originate in that House. 
On the other hand, the Lords elaim that bills for restoration of 
honours or in blood, or relating to their owu privileges and juris- 
diction, should commence in their House. An act of grace, or 
general pardon, originates with the crown, and is read once only 
in both Houses. Bills are divided into publie and private ; but 
here the former only are referred to. In the Lords any peer is 
entitled to present a bill, but in the Cominons a inember is required 
to obtain the previous leave of the House to bring in the bill ; and, 
in the ease of bills relating to religion, trade, grants of publie 
money, or eharges upon the subjeet, a preliminary committee is 
nevessary before such leave will be given. A bill, when preseuted, 
is read a first time, and ordered to be printed; and a day is 
appointed for the second reading. At this latter stage, the prin- 
eiple of the bill is diseussed ; and, if disapproved of by an adverse 
vote, the bill is lost and eannot be renewed during the same 
session. Ifapproved of, it is usually committed to a committee of 
the whole House, where every provision is open to debate and 
amendment. When the bill has been fully considered it is reported 
to the House, with or without amendments, and is ready to pass 
through its remaining stages. Sometimes, however, the bill is re- 
ferred to a seleet committee before itis committed to a committee of 
the whole House. 

By recent stauding orders of the Commons, bills relating to law 
and courts of justice and to trade may be committed to standing 
committees, specially constituted, instead of to a committee of the 
whole House. When a bill has been reported from a committee of 
the whole House, or from a standing committee, with amendments, 
the bill, as amended, is ordered to be considered on a future day, 
when further amendments may be made, or the bill may be recom- 
mitted. The next and last stage is the third reading, when the 
principle of the measure, and its amended provisions, are open to 
review. Even at this stage the bill may be lost; but if the third 
reading be agreed to, it is at once passed and sent to the other 
House. "There it is open to the like diseussions and amendments, 
and may be rejected. If returned without amendment, the bill 
merely awaits the royal assent ; but if returned with amendments, 
such amendments: must be agreed to, or otherwise adjusted, by 
mutual concessions, by the two Houses, before it can be submitted 
for the royal assent ; and in case of ultimate disagreement the bill 
is lost. The royal asseut consummates the work of legislation, 
and converts the bill into an Act of Parliament. 

Petitions. —Both Houses are approached by the people by means 
of petitions, of which prodigious numbers are presented to the 
House of Commons every session. They are referred to the com- 
mittee on public petitions, under whose directions they are classified, 
analysed, and the number of signatures counted ; and, when neces- 
sary, the petitions are printed in extenso. 

Parliamentary Papers. — Another source of information is found 
in parliamentary papers. These are of various kinds. The greater 
part are obtained either by a direct order of the House itself, or by au 
address to the crown for documents relating to matters in whieh the 
prerogatives of the crown are concerned. Other papers, relating to 
foreign and colonial affairs and other publie matters, are presented 
to both Houses by eommand of Her Majesty. Again, many papers 
are annually presented, in pursuance of Acts of Parliament. ln 
the House of Commons, these various printed documents oecupy 
from eighty to one hundred volumes every year. 

The Granting of Supplies.—The exelusive right of the Commons 
to grant supplies, and to originate all measures of taxation, imposes 
a very onerous service upon that House. This is mainly performed 
by two committees of the whole House, —the Committee of Supply, 
and the Committee of Ways and Means. The former deals with 
all the estimates for the public service presented to the House by 
command of Her Majesty ; and the latter votes out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund such sums as are necessary to meet the supplies already 
granted, aud originates all taxes for the service of the year. It is 
here that the annual financial statement of the chancellor of the 
exehequer, commonly known as ‘the Budget,” is delivered. The 
resolutions of these committees are reported to the House, and, 
when agreed to, form the foundation of bills, to be passed by both 
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Houses, anıl submitted for the royal assent ; and towards the close 
of the session an Appropriation Act is passed, applying all the grants 
for the service of the year. 

Eleetions. —The extensive jurisdiction of the Commons in matters 
of election, already referred to, formerly occupied a considerable 
share of their time, but its exercise has now been contracted within 
narrow limits. Whenever a vacancy occurs during the continn- 
ance of a parliament, a warrant for a new writ is issued by the 
Speaker, by order of the House during the session, and in pursuance 
of statutes during the recess. The causes of vacancies are the 
death of a member, his being called to the House of Peers, his 
acceptance of an office from the crown, or his bankruptey. When 
any doubt arises as to the issue of a writ, it is usual to appoint a 
committee to inquire into the cireumstances of the case ; and during 
the reeess the Speaker may reserve doubtful cases for the determi- 
nation of the House. 

Controverted elections had been originally tried by select com- 
mittees, afterwards by the committee of privileges and elections, 
and ultimately by the whole House, with scandalous partiality, but 
under the Grenville Aet of 1770, and other later Acts, by select 
committees, so constituted as to form a more judicial tribunal. 
The influence of party bias, however, too obviously prevailed 
until 1839, when Sir Robert Peel introdueed an improved system 
of nomination, whieh distinetly raised the character of election 
committees; but a tribunal constituted of politieal partisans, bow- 
ever chosen, was still open to jealousy and suspicion, and at length, 
in 1868, the trial of eleetion petitions was transferred to judges of 
the superior courts, to whose determination the House gives eflect, 
by the issue of new writs, or otherwise. The House, however, still 
retains and exercises its jurisdiction in all cases not relegated, by 
statute, to the judges. 

Impeaehments and Trial of Peers.—Other forms of parliamentary 
judicature still remain to be mentioned. Upon impeachments by 
the Commons, the Lords exercise the highest criminal judicature 
known to the law; but the occasions upon which it has been 
brought into action have been so rare, in modern times, that its 
procedure need not be dwelt upon. Another judicature is that of 
the trial of peers by the House of Lords. And, lastly, by a bill of 
attainder, the entire parliament is called to sit in judgment upon 
offenders. 

Private Bill Legislation. —One other important function of 
parliament remains to be noticed, —that of private bill legislation. 
Here the duties of parliament are partly legislative and partly 
judicial. Public interests are promoted, and private rights secured. 
The vast industrial undertakings of the country—canals, docks, 
harbours, railways, waterworks, and the lighting and improvement 
of towns—have thus been sanctioned, at a cost far exceeding the 
amouut of the national debt, while the rights of property have 
been jealously guarded. This whole jurisdiction has been regulated 
by special standing orders, and by elaborate arrangements for the 
nomination of capable and impartial committees. A prodigious 
legislative work has been accomplished,—but under conditions 
most costly to the promoters and opponents of private bills, and 
involving a serious addition to the onerous labours of members of 
parliament. Means have already been found, by general Acts and 
provisional orders, to lighten the pressure of private bill legisla- 
tion; and further expedients will, doubtless, be devised for the 
relief of parliament from a branch of business which is scarcely 
compatible with the engagements of members in the weightier 
affairs of state. 

Varied Functions of Parliament. —Such. are the vast and varied 
functions of the imperial parliament, —to legislate for an empire, 
to control the executive government, to hear the complaints of the 
people, and to redress their grievauces. To be equal to its high 
Jurisdiction, it needs the guidance of accomplished statesmen, 
wisdom and patriotism in its members, and an organization which 
shall make fruitful the talents, the practical knowledge and experi- 
ence, of the ablest men of their generation. Its history is bright 
with reeords of eloquence, of statesmanship, of wise legislation, aud 
of generous sympathy with the people ; and that its future great- 
ness may be worthy of its past glories is the earnest hope of every 
good citizen. 

Literature,—See Rolls of Parliament, and Journals of both Houses; Parlia- 
mentary list.; Hansard, Parl. Hist.. and Debates; Gray, Debates; Cavendish, 
Debates ; Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Sar.; Kemble, The Sarons in England; Turner, 
History of the Anglo-Sarons, and Hist. of England during the Middle Ages; Sir 
F. Palgrave, English Commonwealth; 1d., Hist. of Normandy and of England; 1d., 
Parliamentary Writs; Stubbs, Const, History of England; lolingshed, Chron. z 
Selden, Titles of Honour; Ruffhead, Preface to Statutes; Cotton, Abridament 
(Vreface); Parry, Parliaments and Councils of England; Reports of Lords' Com- 
mittee on the Dignity of the Peerage; Coke, Institutes; Lord Hale, Z/istory of the 
Common Law, Jurisdiction of the Lords; Lord Lyttelton, Mist. of Henry H. 
D'Ewes, Journals of Queen Elizabeth; Elsyngc. Manner of holding Parliaments; 
lakewel, Modus Tenendi Partiamentum Barrington, Oa the Statutes; Madox, 
Hist. of ihe Exchequer; Blackstone, Comm., Lord Colchester, Diary; Hallam, 
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PARMA, one of the finest cities of northern Italy, is 
situated in 44° 48’ N. lat. and 10° 20’ E. long., 351 miles 
by rail south-east of Piacenza and 321 north-west of Modena, 
in a fertile tract of the Lombard plain within view of the 
Alps, and sheltered by the Apennines. From south to 
north it is traversed by the channel of the Parma, crossed 
here by three bridges; and from east to west for a distance 
of 6700 feet runs the line of the /Emilian Way, by which 
ancient Parma was connected on the one hand with 
Ariminum (Rimini), and on the other with Placentia 
(Piacenza) and Mediolanum (Milan). Theold ramparts and 
bastions (excluding the circuit of the citadel in the south- 
east) make an enceinte of about +4 miles, but the enclosed 
area is not all oecupied by streets and houses ; there is an 
extensive “royal garden” or publie park in the north-west 
angle, as well as a botanical garden and publie promenades 
in the neighbourhood of the citadel, and various open spaces 
in other parts. In the centre of the city the /Emilian Way 
widens out into the Piazza Grande, a large and picturesque- 
looking square whieh contains the Palazzo del Comune and 
a modern statue of Correggio, whose masterpieces form the 
chief artistic attraction of Parma. The cathedral of the 
Assumption (originally St Herculanus), erected between 
1064 and 1074, and eonseerated in 1106 by Pope Pasehal 
IL, is a Romano-Byzantine building in the form of a Latin 
cross, 230 feet long by 81 feet wide. The west front, 94 
feet high and 90 feet broad, is relieved by three rows of 
semieircular arches, and has a central porch (there were at 
one time three) supported by huge red marble lions 
seulptured by Bono da Bisone. The walls and ceiling 
of the interior are covered with frescos; those of the 
octagonal cupola representing the Assumption of the Virgin 
are by Correggio, but much restored (see CORREGGIO, vol. 
vi p. 437). The erypt contains the shrine of Bishop San 
Bernardino degli Uberti and the tomb of Bartolommeo 
Prato—the former by Prospero Clementi of Reggio. To 
the south-west of the cathedral stands the baptistery, 
designed by Benedetto Antelami; it was commenced in 
1196 and completed in 1281. The whole strueture, which 
has a height of 98 feet and a diameter of 76 feet, is com- 
posed of red and grey Verona marble. Externally it is 
an irregular octagon, cach face consisting of a lower story 
with a semicircular arch (in three cases occupied by a 
portal), four tiers of small columns supporting as many 
continuous architraves, and forming open galleries, and 
above these a row of five engaged columns supporting a 
series of pointed arches and a cornice. Internally it is a 
polygon of sixteen unequal sides, and the eupola is sup- 
ported by sixteen ribs, springing from the same number 
of columns, In the centre is an octagonal font bearing 
date 1298, To the east of the cathedral, and at no great 
distance, stands the church of San Giovanni Evangelista, 
which was fonnded along with the Benedictine monastery 
in 951, but as a building dates from the 16th century, 
and has a facade erected by Simone Moschino early in the 
l7th. The frescos on the eupola representing the vision 
of St John are by Correggio, and the arabesques on the 
vault of the nave by Anselmi. Madonna della Steceata 
(Our Lady of the Palisade), a fine church in the form of a 
Greek cross, erected between 1521and 1539 after Zaccagni's 
designs, contains the tombs and monuments of many of 
the Bourbon and Farnese dukes of Parma, and preserves 
among a rich variety of paintings l'armigiano's Moses 
Breaking the Tables of the Law and Anselini’s Coronation 
of the Virgin. ‘lhe ducal palace, usually called La Pilotta, 
is à vast and irregular group of buildings dating mainly 
from the 16th and 17th centuries; it now comprises the 
academy of fine arts (1752) and its valuable picture 
gallery (Correggio’s St Jerome and Madonna della Scodella), 
the schools of painting, sculpture, and engraving, the 
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archaeological museum (Trajan’s Tabula Alimentaria and 
ruins from Velleia), and the great royal library (with De 
Rossi’s Oriental MSS. and Zani’s collection of engravings, 
Luther’s Hebrew Psalter and Bodoni's types and matrices). 
The Teatro Farnese, a remarkable wooden structure erected 
in 1618-19 from Aleotti d’Argenta’s designs, and eapable 
of containing 4500 persons, has long been in a very ruined 
condition; the new theatre, opened in 1829, cost £80,000, 
and is celebrated as one of the best in Europe for the clear 
conveyanee of sound. The royal university of Parma, 
founded in 1601 by Ranuecio I., and reconstituted by 
Philip of Bourbon in 1768, had 217 students in 1881-82. 
Among the benevolent institutions, in whieh the city is 
particularly rich, are a monte di pietá dating from 1488 
and a hospital for incurables founded in 1332. Leather, 
silk-stuff for sieves, linen, hemp, and cotton stuffs, glass, 
crystal, and earthenware, wax candles, cast-iron wares, 
and pianofortes are all manufactured in or near the city ; 
a very considerable trade is carried on in grain, cattle, and 
the dairy produce of the distriet. The "grana? cheese 
known as Parmesan is not now so well made at Parma as in 
some other parts of Italy—Lodi, for example. The popula- 
tion in 1861 was 47,067 for the city and 47,428 for the 
commune ; the removal of the military and civil funetion- 
aries of the old duchy caused a considerable decrease, and 
the figures for 1881 were only 44,492 and 45,217. 


The old Gallie town of Parma, which became a Roman colonia 
civium for 2000 colonists in 183 n c., and after it had been plundered 
by Mark Antony's soldiers was reeruited by Augustus, continued 
to be a place of importance till the later times of the empire. 
Under Theodorie its walls were rebuilt. The Greeks of the 6th 
century called it Chrysopolis or City of Gold, and this name appears 
in the medieval chronicles as Grisopolis, In 872 Carloman 
granted the city to bishop Widiboldus with the title of count, 
During the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries Parma had its full share 
of the Guelf and Ghibelline struggles, and also earried on repeated 
hostilities with Borgo San Donnino and Piacenza. As a republic 
its government was mainly in the hands of the Rossi, Pallavicino, 
Correggio, and Sanvitale families. The fruitless siege of Parma in 
1248 was the last effort of the unfortunate Frederick H. n 1303 
the eity became a lordship for Giberto da Correggio, who laid the 
basis of its territorial power by conquering Reggio, Brescello, and 
Guastalla, and was made commander-in chief of the Guelfs by 
Robert of Apulia. The Correggio family never managed to keep 
possession of it for long, and in 1346 they sold it to the Visconti, 
and from them it passed to the Sforza. Beeoming subject to Pope 
Julius IT. in 1512, Parma remained (in spite of the French oceupa- 
tion from 1515 to 1521) a papal possession till 1545, when Paul IL. 
(Alexander Farnese) invested his son Pierluigi with the duclies 
of Parma and Piacenza. There were eight dukes of Parma of the 
Farnese line— Pierluigi (died 1547), Ottavio (1586), Alessandro 
(1592), Ranueeio 1. (1622), Odoardo (1646), Ranuccio 1I. (1694), 
Francesco (1727), Antonio (1731) See FARNESE, vol. ix. p. 36, 
Antonio and Francesco both having died ehildless, the duchy passed 
to Charles of Bourbon (Don Carlos), infante of Spain, who, becom- 
ing king of Naples in 1735, surrendered Parma and Piacenza to 
Austria, but retained the artistie treasures of the Farnese dynasty 
which he had removed from Parma to Naples. Spain reconquered 
the duchies in the war of succession (1745) ; they were recovered 
by Austria in 1746; and Maria Theresa again surrendered them 
to Don Philip, infaute of Spain, in 1748. Ferdinand, Philip's son, 
who succeeded under Dutillot's regency in 1765, saw his states 
occupied by the revolutionary forces of France in 1796, aud had to 
purchase his life-interest with 6,000,000 lire and 25 of the best 
paintings in Parma. On his death in 1802 the duchies were incor- 
porated with the French republie and his son Louis became * king 
of Etruria.” Parma was thus governed for several years by Morcau 
de Saint-Méry and by Junot. At the congress of Vienna, Parma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla were assigned to Marie Louise (daughter of 
Francis I. of Austria and Napoleon's second. consort), and on her 
death they passed in 1847 to Charles I]. (son of Louis of Etruria 
and Marie Louise, daughter of Charles IV., king of Spain). The 
new duke, unwilling to yield to the wishes of his people for greater 
political liberty, was soon compelled to take flight, and the duchy 
was fora time ruled by a provisional Government and by Charles 
Albeit of Sardinia; but in April 1849 Baron d'Aspre, with 15,000 
Austrians, took possession of Parma, and the dueal government was 
restored under Austrian protection. Charles Il. (who had in 1820 
married Theresa, daughter of Vietor Emmanuel of Sardinia) abdi- 
eated in favour of his son Charles IH., March 14, 1849. On the 
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assassination of Charles III. in 1854, his widow, Marie Louise 
(daughter of Ferdinand, prince of Artois and duke of Berry), became 
regent for her son Robert. ln 1860 his possessions were formally 
incorporated with the new kingdom of Italy. 

The duchy of Parma in 1849 had an arca of 2376 square miles, 
divided into five provinces—Borgo San Donnino, Valditaro, Parma, 
Lunigiana Parmense, and Piacenza. Its population in 1851 was 
497,843. Under Marie Louise (1815-47) the territory of Guastalla 
(50 square miles) formed. part of the duchy, but it was transferred 
in 1817 to Modena in exchange for the communes of Dagnone, 
Filattiera, &c., which went to constitute the Lunigiana Parmense. 

Parma has given birth to Sforza Pallavieino, Mazzola (Parmigiano) 
the painter, Antelami the architect, and Toschi the engraver, 
Guieciardini, the historian, was governor of the city under Leo X. 

See AÍfó, Storia di Parma, 1792-95; Searabelli, Storia dei ducati di Parma, 
Piacenza, e Guastalla, 1858; Buttafuoco, Dizfon, corogr. dei ducati, &c., 1853; 


Mon. hist. ad provincias Parmensem et Placentinam pertinentia, 1855, &¢.; 
Ughelli, /ta/ia Sacra, vol. ii. 


PARMENIDES or Erra, the most notable of the 
philosophers of the Eleatic sueeession, is said by Diogenes 
Laertius (presumably on the authority of Apollodorus) to 
have been “in his prime” in Olymp. 69 (= 504-500 B.c.); 
whence it would appear that he was born about 539. Plato 
indeed (Parmenides, 127 B; compare Thextetus, 183 E, 
Sophist, 217 C) makes Socrates, who was born £70 or 469, 
see and hear Parmenides when the latter was about sixty- 
five years of age, in whieh case he eannot have been born 
before 519; but, in the absence of evidenee that any such 
meeting took place, it is reasonable to regard this as one 
of Platos many anachronisms. However this may be, 
Parmenides was a eontemporary, perhaps a somewhat 
younger eontemporary, of Heraclitus, with whom the first 
suecession of physicists ended; while Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles, with whom the second succession of physicists 
began, as well as Protagoras, the earliest of those humanists 
whose rejeetion of physieal rescareh prepared the way for 
the Platonic metaphysie, were very deeidedly his juniors. 
Belonging, it is said, to a rieh and distinguished family, 
Parmenides attached himself, at any rate for a time, to the 
aristocratic society or brotherhood whieh Pythagoras had 


established at Croton; and aeeordingly one part of his | 


system, the physical part, is apparently Pythagorean. To 
Xenophanes, the founder of Eleatieism,— whom he must 
have known, even if he was never in any strict sense of the 
word his disciple, — Parmenides was, perhaps, more deeply 
indebted, as the theological speculations of that thinker 
unquestionably suggested to him the theory of Being and 
Not-Being, of the One and the Many, by whieh he 
sought to reconcile Ionian monism with I[taliote dualism. 
Tradition relates that Parmenides framed laws for the 
Eleates, who each year took an oath to observe them. 
Parmenides embodied his tenets in a short poem ealled 
Nature, of which fragments, amounting in all to about 
a hundred and sixty lines, have been preserved in the 
writings of Sextus Empiricus, Simplieius, and others. 
Nature is traditionally divided into three parts—the 
* Proem," “Truth” (rà zpos àXy8eiv), and “ Opinion ” 
(rà zpos ddgay). In “ Truth," starting from the formula 
“the Ent (or existent) is, the Nonent (or non-existent) is 
not,” Parmenides attempted to distinguish between the 
unity or universal element of nature and its variety or 
particularity, insisting upon the reality of its unity, which 
is therefore the object of knowledge, and upon the 
unreality of its variety, which is therefore the object, not 
of knowledge, but of opinion. In “Opinion” he pro- 
pounded a theory of the world of seeming and its develop- 
ment, pointing out, however, that, in aecordance with the 
principles already laid down, these cosmologieal speeula- 
tions do not pretend to anything more than probability. 
In spite of the contemptuous remarks of Cicero and 
Plutarch about Parmenides’s versification, Nature is not 
without literary merit. The introduction, though rugged, 
is foreible and picturesque ; and the rest of the poem is 
written in a simple and effeetive style suitable to the snb- 
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ject. It is however, a summary rather than an exposi- 
tion, and its brevity sometimes leads to obseurity. Partly 
for this reason, but partly also in eonsequence of the 
mutilations and the eorruptions of the text, the interpreta- 
tion of the system whieh .Vature represents early became 
a matter of eontroversy. 

* Proem.”-—In the “ Proem” the poet describes his journey from 
darkness to light. Borne in a whirling chariot, and attended by 
the daughters of the Sun, he reaches a temple sacred to an unnamed 
goddess (variously identified by the commentators with Nature, 
Wisdom, or Themis), by whom the rest of the poem is spoken. 
He must learn all things, she tells him, both truth, which is 
certain, and human opinions ; for, though in human opinions there 
cau be no confidence, they must be studied notwithstanding for 
what they are worth. 

“ Truth?’ —“ Truth” begins with the declaration of Parmenides’s 
principle in opposition to the principles of his predecessors. There 
are three ways of research, and three ways only. Of these, one 
asserts the non-existence of the existent and the existence of the 
non-existent [Z.e., Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes suppose 
the single element which they respectively postulate to be trans- 
formed into the various sorts of matter which they discover in the 
world around them, thus assuming the non-existence of that which 
is elemental and the existence of that which is non-elemental] ; 
another, pursued by “restless” persons, whose * road returns upon 
itself,” assumes that a thing “is and is not,” “is the same and 
not the same” [an obvious reference, as Dernays points out in the 
Rheinisches Museum, vii. 114 sq., to Heraclitus, the philosopher of 
flux) These are ways of error, because they confound existence 
and non-existence. In contrast to them the way of truth starts 
from the proposition that “the Ent is, the Nonent is not. ” 

On the strength of the fundamental distinetion between the Ent 
aud the Nonent, the goddess next announces certain eharacteristies 
of the former. The Ent is unereated, for it eannot be derived 
either from the Ent or from the Nonent ; it is imperishable, for it 
cannot pass into the Nonent; it is whole, indivisible, continuous, 
for nothing exists to break its continuity in space ; it is unchang- 
able [for nothing exists to break its continuity in time]; it is per- 
fect, for there is nothing which it can want; it never was, nor will 
be, but only is; it is evenly extended in every direction, and there- 
fore a sphere, exactly balanced ; it is identical with thought [/.7., 
it is the object, and the sole object, of thought as opposed to 
sensation, sensation being concerned with variety and ehange]. 

As then the Ent is one, invariable, and immutable, all plurality, 
variety, and mutation belong to the Nonent. Whence 1t follows 
that all the states and processes whieh we commonly recognize — 
generation and destruction, being and not-being [predicated of 
things], change of place, alteration of colour, and the like—are 
no more than empty words. 

“Opinion.” —The investigation of the Ent [i.¢., the existent unity, 
extended throughout space and enduring throughout time, whieh 
reason discovers beneath the variety and the mutability of things] 
being now complete, it remains in ** Opinion” to describe the plu- 
rality of things, not as they are, for they are not, but as they seem to 
be. In the phenomenal world then, there are, it has been thought 
[and Parmenides aecepts the theory, which appears to be of 
Pythagorean origin], two primary elements—namely, fire, which is 
gentle, thin, homogeneous, and night [or earth], which is dark, 
thick, heavy. Of these elements [which, according to Aristotle, 
were, or rather were analogous to, the Ent and the Nonent re- 
spectively] all things consist, and from them they derive their 
several characteristics. The foundation for a cosmology having 
thus been laid in dualism, the poem went on to describe the genera- 
tion of “earth, and sun, and moon, and air that is common to all, 
and the milky way, and furthest Olympus, and the glowing stars”; 
but the scanty fragments which have survived sutfice only to show 
that Parmenides regarded the universe as a series of concentric rings 
or spheres composed of the two primary elements and of combina- 
tions of them, the whole system being directed by an unnamed 
goddess established at its centre. Next came a theory of animal 
development. This again was followed by a psychology, which 
made mind depend upon bodily structure, thought [as well as 
sensation, which was conceived to differ from thought only in 
respeet of its object] being the excess of the one or the other of the 
two constituent elements, tire and night. “Such, opinion tells 
us, was the generation, such is the present existence, sueh will be 
the end, of those things to whieh men have given distinguishing 
names, ” 

Tn the truism “the Ent is, the Nonent is not," dv ĉr, 

NN > ” 3 S ES : 
po] Ov od« ota Parmenides breaks with his predecessors, 
the physieists of the Ionian suceession. Asking them- 
selves— What is the material universe? they had replied 
respectively—It is water, it is uera£ mt, it is air, it is fire. 
Thus, while their question meant, or ought to have meant, 
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What is the single element whieh underlies the apparent | 
plurality of the material world ? their answers, Parmenides 
conceived, by attributing to the seleeted element various 
and varying qualities, reintroduced the plurality which 
the question sought to eliminate. If we would discover 
that which is common to all things at all times, we must, 
he submitted, exclude the differences of things, whether 
simultaneous or successive. Henee, whereas his prede- 
cessors had confounded that which is universally existent 
with that which is not universally existent, he proposed 
to distinguish earefully between that whieh is universally 
existent and that which is not universally existent, between 
óv and py ov. The fundamental truism is the epigram- 
matie assertion of this distinction. 

In short, the single eorporeal element of the Ionian 
physicists was, to borrow a phrase from Aristotle, a per- 
manent oùsia having ra6y whieh change; but they either 
negleeted the wa6y or confounded them with the o$oía. 
Parmenides sought to reduee the variety of nature to a 
single eorporeal element; but he strietly diseriminated 
the inconstant maĝy from the eonstant otoía, and, under- 
standing by “existence” universal, invariable, immutable 
being, refused to attribute to the ra6y anything more than 
the semblance of existence. 

Having thus diseriminated between the permanent unity 
of nature and its superfieial plurality, Parmenides pro- 
eeeded to the separate investigation of the Ent and the 
Nonent. The universality of the Ent, he conceived, 
necessarily earries with it certain characteristics. It is 
one; it is eternal; it is whole and eontinuous, both in 
time and in space ; it is immovable and immutable; it is 
limited, but limited only by itself; it is evenly extended 
in every direetion, and therefore spherical These pro- 
positions having been reaehed, apart from partieular 
experience, by reflexion upon the fundamental principle, 
we have in them, Parmenides eoneeived, a body of infor- 
mation resting upon a firm basis and entitled to be called 
“truth.” Further, the information thus obtained is the 
sum total of ‘truth ;” for, as ‘ existence” in the strict sense 
of the word cannot be attributed to anything besides the 
universal element, so nothing besides the universal element 
can properly be said to be “ known.” 

If Parmenides’s poem had had “ Being” for its subject, 
it would doubtless have ended at this point. Its subject is, 
however, “ Nature”; and nature, besides its unity, has also 
the semblance, if no more than the semblanee, of plurality. 
Hence the theory of the unity of nature is necessarily 
followed by a theory of its seeming plurality, that is to 
say, of the variety and mutation of things. The theory of 
plurality cannot indeed pretend to the certainty of the 
theory of unity, being of necessity untrustworthy, because 
it is the partial and ineonstant representation of that which 
is partial and ineonstant in nature. But, as the material 
world includes, together with a real unity, the semblance 
of plurality, so the theory of the material world includes, | 
together with the eertain theory of the former, a probable 
theory of the latter. “ Opinion” is then no mere excres- 
cence ; it is the necessary sequel to “ Truth." 

Thus, whereas the Ionians, eonfounding the unity and | 
the plurality of the universe, had neglected plurality, and | 
the Pythagoreans, eontenting themselves with the reduc- | 
tion of the variety of nature to a duality or a series of , 
dualities, had neglected unity, Parmenides, taking a hint 
from Xenophanes, made the antagonistie doctrines supply | 
one another's deficiencies ; for, as Xenophanes in his theo- | 
logical system had recognized at once the unity of God and | 
the plurality of things, so Parmenides in his system of | 
nature recognized at once the rational unity of the Ent and , 
the phenomenal plurality of the Nonent. 

The foregoing statement of Parmenides’s position differs 
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from Zeller’s account of it in two important particulars. 
First, whereas it has been assumed above that Xenophanes 
was theologian rather than philosopher, whence it would 
seem to follow that the philosophical doctrine of unity 
originated, not with him, but with Parmenides, Zeller, 
supposing Xenophanes to have taught, not merely the unity 
of God, but also the unity of Being, assigns to Parmenides 
no more than an exaeter eonception of the doctrine of the 
unity of Deing, the justifieation of that doctrine, and the 
denial of the plurality and the mutability of things. "This 
view of the relations of Xenophanes and Parmenides is 
hardly borne out by their writings; and, though ancient 
authorities may be quoted in its favour, it would seem that 
in this case as in others they have fallen into the easy 
mistake of confounding successive phases of doctrine, '* con- 
string the utterances of the master in aeeordance with 
the principles of his scholar—the vague by the more 
definite, the simpler by the more finished and elaborate 
theory " (W. H. Thompson).  Seeondly, whereas it has 
been argued above that “Opinion” is necessarily ineluded 
in the system, Zeller, supposing Parmenides to deny the 
Nonent even as a matter of opinion, regards that part 
of the poem whieh has opinion for its subjeet as no more 
than a revised and improved statement of the views of 
opponents, introduced in order that the reader, having 
before him the false doctrine as well as the true one, may 
be led the more eertainly to embrace the latter. In the 
judgment of the present writer, Parmenides, while he denied 
the real existenee of plurality, recognized its apparent 
existence, and eonsequently, however little value he might 
attaeh to opinion, was bound to take account of it: “ pour 
celui méme qui nie l'existence réelle de la nature," says 
Renouvier, “il reste encore à faire une histoire naturelle 
de l'apparence et de illusion." 

The teaehing of Parmenides variously influenced both 
his immediate suceessors and subsequent thinkers. By 
his recognition of an apparent plurality supplementary to 
the real unity, he effected the transition from the monism 
of the first physical succession to the pluralism of the 
second. While Empedoeles and Democritus are eareful to 
emphasize their dissent from “ Truth,” it is obvious that 
“ Opinion” is the basis of their eosmologies. The doctrine 
of the deceitfulness of “the undiseerning eye and the 
echoing ear” soon established itself, though the grounds 
upon which Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and Demoeritus 
maintained it were not those whieh were alleged by 
Parmenides. Indirectly, through the dialectic of his pupil 
and friend Zeno and otherwise, the doctrine of the in- 
adequaey of sensation led to the humanist movement, which 
for a time threatened to put an end to philosophical 
and scientifie speculation. But the positive influence of 
Parmenides’s teaching was not yet exhausted. To say that 
the Platonism of Plato’s later years, the Platonism of the 
Parmenides, the Philebus, and the 7tmeus, is the philosophy 
of Parmenides enlarged and reconstituted, may perhaps 
seem paradoxical in the faee of the severe criticism to 
which Eleaticism is subjeeted, not only in the Parmenides, 
but also in the Sophist. The criticism was, however, pre- 
paratory to a reconstruetion. Thus may be explained the 
selection of an Eleatie stranger to be the chief speaker in 
the latter, and of Parmenides himself to take the lead in the 
former. In the Sophist criticism predominates over reeon- 
struction, the Zenonian logie being turned against the 
Parmenidean metaphysie in such a way as to show that 
both the one and the other need revision: see 241 D, 
244 D s9., 257 D sy, 258 D. In particular, Plato taxes 
Parmenides with his inconsisteney in attributing (as he 
certainly did) to the fundamental unity extension and 
sphericity, so that “ the worshipped ov is after all a pitiful 
py ov” (W. H. Thompson). In the Parmenides reconstruc- 
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tion predominates over criticism—the letter of Eleaticism 
being here represented by Zeno, its spirit, as Plato con- 
ceived it, by Parmenides. Not the least important of the 
results obtained in this dialogue is the discovery that, 
whereas the doctrine of the “one” and the “many” is 
suicidal and barren so long as the “solitary one” and the 
* indefinitely many” are absolutely separated (137 C sq. 
and 163 B sy.), it becomes consistent and fruitful as soon 
as a “definite plurality” is interpolated between them 
(142 B sj., 157 B sq., 160 B sq.). In short, Parmenides 
was no idealist, but Plato recognized in him, and rightly, 
the precursor of idealism. 
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PARMENIO (Iappeviwv), a distinguished Macedonian 
general, born about 400 B.c., was the son of Philotas, and 
first appears in history as a favourite counsellor of Philip, 
in the course of whose reign he obtained a great victory 
over the Illyrians (356 B.c.), successfully upheld, at the head 
of an army, the Macedonian influence in Eubcea (342), and 
was appointed one of the commanders of the force that 
was sent to secure a footing in Asia, and to prepare for the 
future reduction of that country (336 B.c.). His influence 
became still greater in the succeeding reign; at Alexander's 
council table he was always heard with deference, and in 
the field he was virtually second in command. He led 
the left wing of the army in the battles of the Granicus, 
Issus, and Arbela; and, while the king himself continued 
the pursuit of Darius into the wastes of Parthia and 
Hyreania, Parmenio was entrusted with the task of 
completing the conquest of Media. Here he was stabbed 
by Cleander at the instance of the king, in 330, under 
circumstances which have been elsewhere described (see 
ALEXANDER, vol. i. p. 483). 

PARMIGIANO (1504-1540). The name of this cele- 
brated painter of the Lombard school was, in full, Girolamo 
Francesco Maria Mazzuoli, or Mazzola; he dropped the 
name Girolamo, and was only known as Francesco. He 
has been more commonly named H Parmigiano (or its 
diminutive, Il Parmigianino), from his native city, Parma. 
Francesco, born on 11th January 1504, was the son of a 
painter. Losing his father in early childhood, he was 


brought up by two uncles, also painters, Michele and 
Pier-Ilario Mazzola. His faculty for the art developed at 
a very boyish age, and he addicted himself to the style of 
Correggio, who visited Parma in 1519. He did not, how- 
ever, become an imitator of Correggio; his style in its 
maturity may be regarded as a fusion of Correggio with 
Raphael and Giulio Romano, and thus fairly original. 
Even at the age of fourteen (Vasari says sixteen) he had 
painted a Baptism of Christ, surprisingly mature. Before 
the.age of nineteen, when he migrated to Rome, he had 
covered with frescos seven chapels in the church of S. 
Giovanni Evangelista, Parma. Prior to starting for the 
city of the popes in 1523, he deemed it expedient to 
execute some specimen pictures. One of these was a 
portrait of himself as seen in a convex mirror, with all the 
details of divergent perspective, &c., wonderfully exact,—a 
work which, both from this curiosity of treatment and from 
the beauty of the sitter—for Parmigiano was then * more 
like an angel than a man "—could not fail to attract. 
Arrived in home, he presented his specimen pictures to 
the pope, Clement VIL, who gladly and admiringly 
accepted them, and assigned to the youthful genius the 
painting of the Sala de’ Pontefici, the ceilings of which 
had been already decorated by Giovanni da Udine. 
Patrons were willing to regard him as a second Raphael 
for art and for sweetness of manner, and he was almost as 
skilful at lute-playing as at painting; but, while fortune 
was winning him with her most insinuating smiles, the 
utter ruin of the sack by the Constable de Bourbon and 
his German and other soldiers overtook both Rome and 
Parmigiano. At the date of this hideous catastrophe he 
was engaged in painting that large picture which now 
figures in the London National Gallery, the Vision of St 
Jerome (with the Baptist pointing upward and backward 
to the Madonna and infant Jesus in the sky). It is said 
that through all the crash and peril of this barbarian 
irruption Parmigiano sat quietly before his vast panel, 
painting as if nothing had happened. A band of German 
soldiery burst into his apartment, breathing fire and 
slaughter; but, struck with amazement at the sight, and 
with some reverence for art and her votary (the other 
events of the siege forbid us to suppose that reverence for 
religion had any part in it), they calmed down, and afforded 
the painter all the protection that he needed at the 
moment. Their captain, being something of a connoisseur, 
exacted his tribute, however—a large number of designs. 
Rome was now no place for Parmigiano. He left with 
his uncle, intending apparently to return to Parma ; but, 
staying in Bologna, he settled down there for a while, and 
was induced to remain three or four years. Here he 
painted for the nuns of St Margaret his most celebrated 
altarpiece (now in the Academy of Bologna), the Madonna 
and Child, with Margaret and other saints. This work 
became the idol of the Caracci and their school—Guido 
professing his preference for it even over the St Cecilia of 
Raphael. 

Spite of the great disaster of Rome, the life of Mazzola 
had hitherto been fairly prosperous—the admiration which 
he excited being proportionate to his charm of person and 
manner, and to the precocity and brilliancy (rather than 
depth) of his genius; but from this time forward he 
became an unfortunate, and it would appear a soured and 
self-neglectful, man. Greatly to his chagrin, a number of 
his drawings were stolen by his assistant for engraving 
purposes, Antonio da Trento. He painted, from observa- 
tion without sittings, a portrait of the emperor Charles V. 
crowned by Fame, but through some mismanagement lost 
the advantages which it had bidden fair to procure him. 
In 1531 he returned to Parma, and was commissioned to 
execute an extensive series of frescos in the choir of the 
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church of S. Maria della Steceata. These were to be com- 


pleted in November 1532; and half-payment, 200 golden | literature among the minor Queen Anne poets. 


scudi, was made to him inadvanee. A ceiling was allotted 
t» him, and an areh in front of the ceiling; on the arch 
he painted six figures—two of them in full colour, and 
four in monochrome—Adam, Eve, some Virtues, and the 
famous figure (monochrome) of Moses about to shatter the 
tables of the law. — But, after five or six years from the 


date of the contract, Parmigiano had barely made a good | 


beginning with his stipulated work. According to Vasari, 
lie neglected painting in favour of alchemy—he laboured 
over futile attempts to * congeal mercury," being in a hurry 
to get rich anyhow. It is rather difficult to believe that the 
various graphic and caustic phrases which Vasari bestows 
upon this theory of the facts of Mazzola’s life are altogether 
gratuitous and wide of the mark ; nevertheless the painter’s 
principal biographer, the Padre Affó, undertook to refute 
Vasari's statements, and most subsequent writers have 
accepted Affo's conclusions. 


Whatever the cause, Parmi- , 


giano failed to fulfil his contract, and was imprisoned in de- | 


fault. Promising to amend, he was released ; but, instead 
of redeeming his pledge, he decamped to Casal Maggiore, 
in the territory of Cremona. Here, aecording even to 
Vasari, he relinquished alchemy, and resumed painting ; yet 
he still hankered (or is said by Vasari to have hankered) 
after his retorts and furnaces, lost all his brightness, and 
presented a dim, poverty-stricken, hirsute, and uncivilized 
aspect. 
before he had completed his thirty-seventh year. Dy his 
own desire, he was buried naked in the church of the 
Servites called La Fontana, near Casal Maggiore. 


Grace Las always and. rightly been regarded as the elief artistie 
endowment of Parmigiano, —grace which is genuine as an expression 
of the painter's nature, bnt partakes partly of the artificial and 
affected in its developments. ‘Un po’ di grazia del Parnigia- 
nino" (a little, or, as we might say, just a spice, of Parmigianino’s 
graec) was among the ingredients which Agostino Caracei’s 
famed sounet desiderates for a perfect picture. Mazzola constantly 
made many studics of the same figure, in order to get the most 
graceful attainable form, movement, and drapery—the last being 
a poiut in which he was very successful. 
figures are over-loug for the truth of nature —the stature, fingers, 
aud neck ; one of his Madonnas, now in the Pitti Gallery, is cur- 
rently named ** La Madonna del collo lungo.” He used to ponder 
long overa picture, and construct it in his head before he began 
actual work upon it; he then proceeded rapidly, with a resolute 
pencil, his great exercise in drawing standing him in good stead. 
Mis pictures were executed with diligence and finish, although he 
was not on the whole a sedulous worker. Neither expression nor 
colour is a strong point in his works; the figures in his composi- 
tons are generally few—the chief exception being the picture of 
Christ Preaching to the Multitude. He was good at portraits and 
at lindscape backgrounds, and famous for drawings; he etched a 


A fever carried him off on 24th August 1540, | 


few plates, being apparently the earliest Italian painter who was | 


also an etcher; but the statement that he produced several woodents 
does nut seein to be correct. 

The most admired easel-picture of Parmigiano is the Cupid Mak- 
ing a Bow, with two children at his feet, one erying, and the other 
liughing. 
Parma, and is now in the gallery of Vienna, There are various 
replicas of it, and some of these may perhaps be from Mazzola’s own 
hanl. Of his portrait-painting, two interesting examples are the 
likeness of Amerigo Vespucci (after whom America is named) in the 
Studj Gallery of Naples, aud the painter’s own portrait in the 
Uttizi of Florence. One of Parmigiano's principal pupils was his 
cousin, Girolamo di Michele Mazzola ; probably some of the works 
attributed to Francesco are really by Girolamo. (W. M. K.) 


PARNASSUS, a mountain of Greece, in the south of 
Phocis, rising over the town of Delphi. It had two pro- 
minent peaks, Tithorea and Lycoreia, besides smaller ones, 
Myampeia, Nauplia, &c. Parnassus was one of the most 
holy mountains in Greece, hallowed by the worship of 
Apollo, of the Muses, and of the Corycian nymphs, and 
by the orgies of the Bacchantes. The Delphic oracle, the 
Castalian fountain, and the Corycian cave were all situated 
among the clefts in its densely wooded sides. 


This was painted in 1536 for Francesco Doiardi of | 
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PARNELL, Tuomas (1679-1718), has a place in 
He was a 
man of some private fortune, being the head of an English 
family settled in Ireland, and inheriting landed property 
both there and in Cheshire. Born in Dublin in 1679, and 
educated at Trinity College, he took orders and obtained 
various preferments in the Irish Chureh. But both as a 
landowner and a clergyman he was an absentee, and spent 
most of his time in London, where he was patronized by 
Harley, and received into the intimate friendship of Swift 
and Pope. He was a member of the Seriblerus Club, and 
co-operated in burlesquing the “ Dunces” and defending the 
Tory ministry, at the same time attaining some repute in 
the Londen pulpits as a preacher, An easy-going wit, with 
interests mainly in literature and society, he made his 
peace with the Whigs on the accession of George, but still 
continued his alliance with Pope. When Pope published 
his Zomer, Parnell produced a translation of the Buttle of 
the Frogs and Mice (1717), and indirectly defended Pope 
against his critics in the accompanying “remarks of Zoilus" 
on the principles of translation. After his death in 1718— 
he died on his way to a living in lreland—Pope published 
a collection of his poems. They are nearly all translations 
and adaptations. The best known of them, Zhe Hermit, 
is sometimes overpraised on the supposition that it 
is original; all that Parnell did was to trick out a 
tale from the Gesta. Romanorum with reflexions in the 
“elevated diction” of the period. “ lis praise," Johnson 
says with justice, “must be derived from the casy sweetness 
of his diction ; in his verses there is more happiness than 
pains; he is sprightly without effort, and always delights, 
though he never ravishes ; everything is proper, yet every- 
thing seems casual." 

PARNY, Evariste Désmk pk FORGES, VICOMTE DE 
(1753-1814), was born in the Isle of Bourbon on 6th 
February 1753. He was sent to France at nine years old, 
was educated at Rennes, and in 1771 entered the army. 
He was, however, shortly recalled to Bourbon, where he 
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a ý g fel in love with a young lady whom he celebrated 
Phe proportions of his ; 


poetically as Eléonore. His earlier biographers state her 
to have been called Esther de Baif, while the later give 
her the name of Mdlle. Troussaille. llis suit was not 
favoured by the lady's family. He returned to France, 
published his Poésies Érotiques in 1778, was saluted by 
Voltaire on his last visit to Paris as ^ Mon cher Tibulle,” 
and acquired at once a reputation for graceful and natural 
verse-writing which, though he lived many years and pro- 
duced much inferior work, never entirely left him. He 
had some fortune, and he established himself near Paris. 
The Revolution impaired his means, but did not otherwise 
trouble him; indeed he obtained an appointment under it. 
In 1796 (he had published much else, but nothing of 
importanee).appeared the Guerre des Diewr, a poem in the 
style of Voltaire's Pucelle, directed against Christianity, 
aud containing some wit, but much more that is simply 
dull and indecent. It commended itself to the times, 
however, and the author is said to have afterwards 
amplified it into a Christianide, the manuscript of which 
the Government of Louis XVIIL, according to the story, 
bought for thirty thousand francs and destroyed. Parny 
devoted himself in his later years almost entirely to the 
religious or anti-religious and political burlesque. Under | 
the consulate and the empire he turned his wrath from 

Christianity to England, and produced in 1805 an extra- 
ordinary allegoric poem attacking George IIT, his family, 
and his subjects, under the eccentric title of “ Goddam ! 
Goddam ! par un French-dog." The body of the poem is 
quite worthy of its title. Another and longer poem called 
Les Rose-Crois, though less extravagant, is still less read- 
able; and indeed all Parny's later work is valueless except 
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as a curiosity. His early love poems or elegies, however, 
and some slight miscellaneous work of his more mature 
years, show, with something of the artificiality of the 
time, a remarkable grace and ease, a good deal of tender- 
ness, and not inconsiderable fancy and wit. One famous 
piece, the Elegy on « Young Girl, is scarcely to be excelled 
in its kind. In the natural comparison of Parny with his 
younger English contemporary, Moore, whom he in many 
ways resembles, the palm must be given to the French 
poet for precision and enduring elegance of style at his 
best, though he has less melody and tenderness, and though 
he condescended to much work far inferior both morally 
and artistically to the worst of Moore’s. 

There is no complete edition of Parny's works, and the loss is small. 
There are several good selections containing almost everything of 
rea] value, among which may be mentioned that of Garnier Freres. 

PARODY (wapwéia, literally a song sung beside, a comic 
parallel) may be defined as an imitation of the form or 
style of a serious writing in matter of a meaner kind so as 
to produce a ludicrous effect. The lowest savages show 
a turn for comic mimicry, and it is almost as old in 
European literature as serious writing. The Jatr«cho- 
myomachia, or * Battle of the Frogs and Mice,” a travesty of 
the heroic epos, was ascribed at one time to Homer himself ; 
and it is probably at least as old as the 5th century B.C. 
The great tragic poetry of Greece very soon provoked the 
parodist. Aristophanes parodied the style of Euripides in 
the Acharnians with a comic power that has never been 
surpassed. The debased grand style of medizeval romance 
was parodied in Don Quixote. Shakespeare parodied the 
extravagant heroics of an earlier stage, and was himself 
parodied by Marston, incidentally in his plays and 
elaborately in a roughly humorous burlesque of Venus and 
Adonis. The wits of the Queen Anne age succeeded better 
in mock-heroics than in serious composition, A century 
later the most celebrated parodists were the brothers Sinith, 
whose Rejected Addresses may be regarded as classic in this 
kind of artificial production. The Victorian age has pro- 
duced a plentiful crop of parodists in prose and in verse, 
in dramatic poetry and in lyric poetry. By common con- 
sent, the most subtle and dexterous of metrical parodists is 
the late Mr C. S. Calverley, who succeeded in reproducing 
not merely tricks of phrase and metre, but even manner- 
istic turns of thought. Johnson’s dictum about pastoral 
poetry, that most of it is “easy, vulgar, and therefore dis- 
gusting,” might be applied to parody; but Calverley would 
escape the censure. 

PAROS, or Paro, an island in the ZEgean Sea, one of the 
largest of the group of the Cyclades, with a population of 
8000. It lies to the west of Naxos, from which it is 
separated by a channel about 6 miles broad, and with 
which it is now grouped together, in popular language, 
under the common name of Paronaxia. It is in 37° N. 
lat. and 25° 10' E. long. Its greatest length from 
north-east to south-west is 13 miles, and its greatest 
breadth 10 miles. It is formed of a single mountain 
about 2400 feet high, sloping evenly down on all sides to 
a maritime plain, which is broadest on the north-east and 
south-west sides. The island is composed of marble, 
though gneiss and mica-schist are to be found in a few 
places. Grey and bare rises the mountain, but on the 
level ground as well as on some of the lower slopes corn 
and vines are cultivated with success, A sweetish dark- 
red wine is exported in considerable quantities. The 
island is almost treeless ; the olives, which formerly yielded 
abundance of oil, were cut down by the Venetians for fire- 
wood in the war of Candia. The capital, Paroikia or 
Parikia (Italian, Purechia), situated on a bay on the north- 
west side of the island, occupies the site of the ancient 
capital Paros. Its harbour admits small vessels; the 
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entrance is dangerous on account of rocks. Houses built 
in the Italian style with terraced roofs, shadowed by 
luxuriant vines, and surrounded by gardens of oranges 
and pomegranates, give to the town a picturesque and 
pleasing aspect. Here on a rock beside the sea are the 
remains of a medieval castle built almost entirely of 
ancient marble remains. Similar traces of antiquity in 
the shape of bas-reliefs, inscriptions, columns, &c., are 
numerous in the town. Outside the town is the church 
of Katapoliani (7 “ExarovrarvAcavy), well known in the 
Archipelago. On the north side of the island is the bay 
of Naousa (Naussa) or Agoussa, forming a safe and roomy 
harbour. In ancient times it was closed by a chain or 
boom. Another good harbour is that of Drios on the 
south-east side, where the Turkish fleet used to anchor on 
its annual voyage through the Ægean. The three villages 
of Tragoulas, Marmora, and Kepidi (Kwzó, pronounced 
Tschipidi), situated on an open plain on the eastern side 
of the island, and rich in remains of antiquity, probably 
occupy the site of an ancient town. They are known 
together as the “ villages of Kephalos,” from the steep and 
lofty headland of Kephalos. On this headland stands an 
abandoned monastery of St Anthony, amidst the ruins of 
a medieval castle, which belonged to the Venetian family 
of the Venieri, and was gallantly though  fruitlessly 
defended against the Turkish general Darbarossa in 1537. 
In antiquity the island contained a famous altar, the 
sides of which were said to be a stadium (606 feet) long. 
But the celebrated marble quarries are the real centre of 
interest of the island. They lie on the northern side of 
the mountain anciently known as Marpessa (afterwards 
Capresso) a little below a former convent of St Mina. 
The marble, which was employed by Phidias, Praxiteles, 
and other great Greek sculptors, was obtained by means 
of subterranean quarries driven horizontallyor at a descend- 
ing angle into the rock, and the marble thus quarried 
by lamplight got the name of Lychnites Lychneus 
(from /ychnos, a lamp), or Lygdos (Plin, 77. N., xxxvi. 


5, 14; Plato, Eryri, 400 D; Athen, v. 2050; 
Diod. Sic., 2, 52). Several of these tunnels are still to be. 


seen. At the entrance to one of them is a celebrated bas- 
relief dedicated to the Nymphs by one Adamas, of the 
Thracian tribe of the Odryse ; it represents a festival of 
Silenus or Pan. 


History. —Like the rest of the Cyclades, Paros seems to have been 
peopled at an early date by Carians (Herod., i 171; Thue., i. 4) 
— perhaps also by the Pheenicians, whom we know from the Greek 
historians to have oceupied other islands in the Ægean, including 
the neighbouring Thera (Herod., ii. 44 ; iv. 147 ; compare Thuc., i. 
8) "The institution of a form of sacrifice to the Graces, apparently 
peculiar to Paros, at which neither garlands nor flutes were made 
use of, was aseribed to Minos. The story that Paros was colonized 
by one Paros of Parrhasia, who brought with him a colony of Area- 
dians to the island (Heraclides, De Rebus Publicis, 8; Steph. Byz., 
s.v. Ildpos), is one of those etymologizing fictions in which Greek 
legend abounds. Ancient names of the island are said to have been 
Plateia (or Pactia), Demetrias, Zacynthus, Hyria, Hyleessa, Minoa, 
and Cabarnis (Steph. Byz.) From Athens the island afterwards 
received a colony of lonians (Sehol. Dionys., Per, 525; comp. 
Jerod., i. 171), under whom it attained a high degree of prosperity. 
It sent out colonies to Thasos (Thue., iv. 104; Strabo, 487) and 
Parum on the Hellespont. In the former colony, which was 
planted in the/15th or 18th Olympiad, the poet Archilochus, a native 
of Paros, is said to have taken part. As late as 385 B.C. the 
l'aríans, in conjunction with Dionysius of Syracuse, founded a colony 
on the Illyrian island of Pharos (Diod. Sic., xv. 13). So high was 
the reputation of the Parians that they were chosen by the people 
of Miletus to arbitrate in a party dispute (Herod., v. 28 sq.). 
Shortly before the Persian War Paros seems to have been a depend- 
eney of Naxos (Herod., v. 31). In the Persian War Paros sided 
with the Persians and sent a trireme to Marathon to support them. 
In retaliation, the capital Paros was besieged by an Athenian fleet 
under Miltiades, who demanded a fine of 100 talents. But the 
town offered a vigorous resistance, and the Athenians were obliged 
to sail away after a siege of twenty-six days, during which they had 
It was at a temple of Demeter Thesmo- 
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phorus in Paros that Miltiades received the hurt of which he 
afterwards died (Herod. vi. 133-136) By means of an inscrip- 
tion Ross was enabled to identify the site of the temple; it lies, in 
agreement with the description of Herodotus, on a low hill beyond 
the boundaries of the town. Paros also sided with Xerxes agaist 
Greece, but after the battle of Artemisium the Parian contingent 
remained in Cythnos watching the progress of events (Herod., viii. 
67). For this unpatriotic conduct the islanders were punished by 
Themistocles, who exacted a heavy fine (Herod., viii. 112). Under 
the Athenian naval confederacy, Paros paid the highest tribute of 
all the islands subject to Athens, —30 talents annually, according to 
the assessment of Olymp. $8, 4 (429 1.¢.). Little is known of the 
constitution of Paros, but inscriptions seem to show that it was 
democratic, with a senate (Boule) at the head of affairs (Corpus 
Inscript., 2376-2383 ; Ross, Inscr. Ined., ii. 147, 148). 1n 410 v.c. 
the Athenian general Theramenes found an oligarchy at Paros ; he 
deposed it and restored the democracy (Diod. Sic., xiii. 47). Paros 
was included in the new Athenian confederacy of 378 B.C., but after- 
wards, along with Chios, it renounced its connexion with Athens, 
probably about 357 B.C. Thenceforward the island lost its political 
importance. From the inscription of Adule we learn that the 
Cyclades, and consequently Paros, were subject to the Ptolemies of 
Egypt. Afterwards they passed under the rule of Rome. When the 
Latins made themselves masters of Constantinople, Paros, like the 
rest, became subject to Venice. In 1537 it was conquered by the 
Turks. The island now belougs to the kingdom of Greece. 

See Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, vol. i. p. 232 sq., Lyons, 1717; Clarke, 
Travels, vol. iii, London, 1814; Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 84 sq., London, 1835; Prokesch, Denkwiirdigkeiten, vol. ii. p. 19 sq., Stutt- 
gart, 1536; Ross, Reisen auf den griechischen Inseln, vol, i. p. 44 sq., Stuttgart 
and Tübingen, 1840; Fiedler, Zeise durch alle Theile des Kónigreiches Griechen- 
land, vol. ij. p. 179 sq., Leipsic, 1511; Bursian, Geographie von Griechenland, 
vol. ii. p. 483 sq., Leipsic, 1872, 


PARQUETRY is a kind of mosaic of wood used for 
ornamental flooring. Materials contrasting in colour and 
grain, such as oak, walnut, cherry, lime, pine, &c., are 
employed; and in the more expensive kinds the richly 
eoloured tropical woods are also used. The patterns of 
parquet flooring are entirely geometrical and angular 
(squares, triangles, lozenges, &c.), curved and irregular 
forms being avoided on account of the expense and 
difficulty of fitting. There are two classes of parquetry in 
use—veneers and solid parquet. The veneers are usually 
about a quarter of an inch in thickness, and are laid over 
already existing floors. Solid parquet of an inch or more 
in thickness consists of single pieces of wood grooved and 
tongued together, having consequently the pattern alike on 
both sides. It forms in itself a sufficient floor of great 
strength and durability; but veneer, on the other hand, is 
generally more elegant and complex in design. 

PARR. This name was originally applied to small 
Salmonoids which are abundant in British rivers, and were 
for a long time considered to constitute a distinct species 
(Salmo salmulus). They possess the broad head, short 
snout, and large eye characteristic of young Salmonoids, 
and are ornamented on the sides of the body and tail with 
about eleven or more broad dark cross-bars, the so-called 
parr-marks. However, John Shaw proved, by experiment, 
that these fishes represent merely the first stage of growth 
of the salmon, before it assumes, at an age of two years, 
and when about six inches long, the silvery smolt-dress 
preparatory to its first migration to the sea. The parr- 
marks are produced by a deposit of black pigment in the 
skin, and appear very soon after the exclusion of the fish 
from the egg; they are still visible for some time below 
the new coat of scales of the sinolt-stage, but have entirely 
disappeared on the first return of the young salmon from 
the sea. Although the juvenile condition of the parr is 
now almost universally admitted, it is a remarkable fact, 
which has not yet received a satisfactory explanation, that 
many male parr, from 7 to 8 inches long, have their sexual 


organs fully developed, and that their milt has all the | 


fertilizing properties of the seminal fluid of a full-grown 
and sexually matured salmon. On the other hand, no 
female parr has ever been obtained with mature ova. 
only the salmon, but also the other species of Salmo, the 


grayling, and probably also the Coregont, pass through a | mass of notes which appear to concern every learned thing, 
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parr-stage of growth. The young of all these fishes are 
barred, the salmon having generally eleven or more bars, 
and the parr of the migratory trout from nine to ten, or two 
or three more than the river-trout. In other respects 
these parr are very similar to one another ; and in the first 
year of their life it is very difficult and sometimes almost 
impossible to ascertain their parentage, whilst in the 
second year the specific characteristics become more and 
more conspicuous. In some of the sinall races or species 
of river-trout the parr-marks are retained throughout life, 
but subject to changes in intensity of colour. 

PARR, SawvEL (1747-1825), the son of Samuel 
Parr, surgeon at Harrow-on-the-Hill, was born there 15th 
January 1747. At Easter 1752 he was sent to Harrow 
School as a free scholar, where he made the acquaintance 
of many pupils, such as Bishop Bennet, Sir William 
Jones, and Warburton Lytton, who became eminent in 
after life. They read in the same class, they shared in 
the same sports, and their friendship lasted from youth to 
age. As Parr was destined for his father's profession, he 
was removed from school in the spring of 1761, and for 
the next few years assisted his father in his practice. 
When the old surgeon realized that his son was but ill- 
adapted for this pursuit, the boy was sent to Emmanucl 
College, Cambridge (autumn of 1765), but on his father's 
death shortly afterwards he was compelled, through lack of 
means, to return to Harrow. From February 1767 to the 
close of 1771 he acted as head assistant at Harrow School 
to Dr Sumner, a teacher whom he idolized, and had under 
his eare many pupils, of whom Sheridan was the best 
known. When the headmaster died in September 1771 
Parr became a candidate for the place, but was rejected, 
chiefly on account of his youth, whereupon he started 
another school at Stanmore, and drew after him about 
forty of his former scholars. After a trial of five years he 
found himself unable to bear up against the attractions of 
his old establishment, and dismissed the boys entrusted to 
his charge, becoming first the headmaster of Colchester 
Grammar School (1776-78) and then of Norwich School 
(1778-86). The small reetory of Asterby in Lincolnshire 
was conferred upon him in 1780, and it was followed 
three years later by the vicarage of Hatton near Warwick. 
Though he exchanged this latter benefice for Wadenhoe in 
Northamptonshire in 1789, he stipulated to be allowed to 
reside, as assistant curate, in the parsonage of Hatton. 
In this retirement he spent the rest of his days, cheered by 
the attractions of an excellent library, described by Mr 1I. 
G. Bohn in Bibliotheca Parriana (1827), and the converse 
of his classical friends, some of whom, like Porson and E. 
II. Barker, passed many months in his company. The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on him by the university 
of Cambridge in 1781. Parr died at Hatton vicarage, 6th 
March 1825, and was buried in the chancel of its church. 
He had to middle age felt the pressure of poverty, but 
through the gift in 1788 of the prebendal stall of Wenlock 
Barns in St Paul's Cathedral (then worth only a reserved 
rent of £20 a year, but on the lapse of the lease in 1804 a 
preferment of considerable value), and through the purchase 
for him by his friends in 1789 of an annuity of .£300, he 
died possessed of a large fortune. 


Dr Parr's writings fill several volumes, but they are all beneath 
the reputation which he acquired through the variety of his know- 
ledge and the dogmatism of his conversation, The chief of them 
are his character of Charles James Fox; his Latin preface, a long 
eulogy of Burke, North, and Fox, to a new edition of three books 
of Bellendenus ; and his reprint of the Tracts of Warburton and a 
Warburtonian, not admitted into their works, a volume still not 
without interest for its seathing exposure of Warburton and Hurd. 
The character of Parr’s compositions may be gathered from a 
passage in the Adinburgh Leview (October 1802) on his Spital ser- 
mon, * a discourse of no common length . . . . an immeasurable 
every 
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learned man, and almost every unlearned inan since the beginning 
of vue world.” Eve aiid vae terrors of the French Revolution he 
adhered to Whiggism, and his correspondence included every man 
of eminence, either literary or political, who adopted the same 
creed. There are two memoirs of his life, one by the Rev. William 
Field (1828, 2 vols.), the other, with his works and his letters, by 


John Johnstone (1828, 8 vols.); and E. H. Barker published iu | 


1828-29 two volumes of Purriane, a confused mass of information 
on Parr and his friends. An essay on his life is included in De 
Quincev’s works, vol. v., and a little volume of the Aphorisms, 
Opinions, and Reflections of the late Dr Parr appeared in 1826. 
PARRAMATTA, a town of New South Wales, at the 
head of the navigation of the Parramatta river, and 14 
miles to the west of Sydney, with which it is eonneeted by 
railway, was one of the earliest inland settlements, and 
the seat of many of the publie establishments connected 
with the working of the convict system. Many of these 
still remain in another form (the district hospital, the 
lunatic asylum, the gaol, two asylums for the infirm and 
destitute, the Protestant and Catholie orphan schools), 
involving a Government expenditure which partly sustains 
the business of the town. Parramatta was one of the 
earliest seats of the tweed manufacture, but its prineipal 
industrial dependence has been on the fruit trade. With 
the exception of Prospeet and Pennant Hills, where there 
is an outburst of trap rock, the surface soil is the disinte- 
gration of the Wainamatta shale, which is well suited for 
orangeries and orehards. The value of the annual fruit 
erop is estimated at £100,000. The earlier governors had 
their country residence near the town, but the domain 
is now a publie park in the hands of the municipality. 
Close by was an early observatory where, in 1822, were 
made the observations for the Parramatta Catalogue, 
numbering 7385 stars, but it has long been abandoned. 
The Church of England grammar school (King’s School), 
which accommodates ninety boarders, is on the north side 
of the river. The population in 1881 was 8453. 
PARRHASIUS, of Ephesus, was one of the greatest 
painters of Greece. He settled in Athens, and may be 
ranked among the Attic artists. The period of his 
activity is fixed by the anecdote which Xenophon records 
of the conversation between him and Soerates on the 
subject of art; he was therefore distinguished as a painter 
before 399 s.c. Seneca relates a tale that Parrhasius 
bought one of the Olynthians whom Philip sold into 
slavery, 346 B.c. (see OLYNTHUS), and tortured him in 
order to have a model for his pieture of Prometheus; but 
the story, which is similar to one told of Michelangelo, 
is chronologically impossible. Another tale recorded of 
him deseribes his contest with Zeuxis. The latter painted 
some grapes so perfectly that birds came to peck at them. 
He then called on Parrhasius to draw aside the curtain and 
show his picture, but, finding that his rival’s picture was 
the curtain itself, he acknowledged himself to be surpassed, 
for Zeuxis had deceived birds, but Parrhasius had deceived 
Zeuxis. The arrogance and vanity of Parrhasius are the 
subject of many other anecdotes. He dressed himself in 
the purple robe, golden crown, and staff of a king, called 
hinself the prince, and boasted his descent from Apollo. 
As to his artistie position, it is impossible for us in the 
entire absence of direct evidence to do more than repeat 
the opinion of ancient eritics, as retailed by Pliny. He 
was universally placed in the very first rank among 
painters. His skilful drawing of outlines is especially 
praised, and many of his drawings on wood and parchment 
were preserved and highly valued by later painters for 
purposes of study. He first attained skill in making his 
figures appear to stand out from the background. His 
picture of Theseus adorned the Capitol in Rome. His 
other works, besides the obscene subjects with which he is 
said to have amused his leisure, are chiefly mythological 
groups. <A picture of the Demos, the personified People of 


Athens, is famous ; aecording to the story, the twelve pro- 
minent eharacteristies of the people, though apparently 


| quite inconsistent with each other, were distinctly expressed 


in this figure. The way in which this was aecomplished 
is an insoluble riddle. 

PARROT, according to Prof. Skeat (Atymol. Dictionary, 
p. 422), from the French Perrot or Pierrot, a proper name 
and the diminutive of P'ierre,! the name given generally to 
a large and very natural group of Birds, which for more 


than a score of centuries have attracted attention, not 
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only from their gaudy plumage, but, at first and chiefly, 
it would seem, from the readiness with which many of them 
learn to imitate the sounds they hear, repeating the words 
and even phrases of hunian speech with a fidelity that is 
often astonishing. It is said that no representation of any 
Parrot appears in. Egyptian art, nor does any reference to 
a bird of the kind occur in the Bible, whenee it has been 
concluded that neither painters nor writers had any know- 
ledge of it. Aristotle is commonly supposed to be the first 
author who mentions a Parrot; but this is an error, for 
nearly a century earlier Ctesias in his Indica (cap. 3)? 
under the name of Birraxos (Bittucus), so neatly described 
a bird which could speak an “Indian” language—natur- 
ally, as he seems to have thought—or Greek—if it had 
been taught so to do—about as big as a Sparrow-Hawk 
(lierax)}, with a purple face and a black beard, otherwise 
blue green (cyaneus) and vermilion in colour, so that there 
cannot be much risk in declaring that he must have had 
before him a male example of what is now commonly 
known as the Blossom-headed Parakeet, and to ornitho- 
logists as Puleornis cyanocephalus, an inhabitant of many 
parts of India. Much ingenuity has been exercised in the 
endeavour to find the word whenee this, and the later form 
of the Greek name, was derived, but to little or no purpose. 
After Ctesias comes Aristotle’s yurráko (Psittace), which 
Sundevall supposes him to have deseribed only from 
hearsay, a view that the present writer is inclined to 
think insufficiently supported. But this matters little, for 
there can be no doubt that the Indian conquests of 
Alexander were the means of making the Parrot better 
known in Europe, and it is in reference to this faet that 
another Eastern species of Palaornis now bears the name 
of P. alexandri, though from the localities it inhabits it 
eould hardly have had anything to do with the Macedonian 
hero. That Africa had Parrots does not seem to have been 
diseovered by the ancients till long after, as Pliny tells us 
(vi. 29) that they were first met with beyond the limits of 
Upper Egypt by explorers employed by Nero. These 
birds, highly prized from the first, reprobated by the 
moralist, and celebrated by more than one classical poet, 
in the course of time were brought in great numbers to 
Rome, and ministered in various ways to the luxury of the 
age. Not only were they Jodged in cages of tortoise-shell 


1 ** Parakeet " (in Shakespeare, 1 Men. IV., ii. 3, 88, ^ Paraqnito”’) 
is said by the same authority to be from the Spanish Periquito or 
Perroqueto, a small Parrot, diminutive of Perico, a Parrot, which 
again may be a diminutive from Pedro, the proper name, — Parakeet 
(spelt in varions ways in English) is usually applied to the smaller 
kinds of Parrots, especially those which have long tails, not as 
Perroquet in Freneh, whieh is used as a general term for all Parrots, 
Perruche, or sometimes Perriche, being the ordinary name for what 
we call Parakeet. The old English “ Popinjay" and the old French 
Papegaut have almost passed out of use, but the German Papaget and 
Italian Papagaio still continue in vogue. These names ean be traced 
to the Arabic Babaghd; but the source of that word is unknown. 
The Anglo-Saxon name of the Parret, a river in Somerset, is Pedreda 
or Pedrida, which at first sight looks as if it had to do with the 
proper nane, Petrus; but Prof. Skeat believes there is no con- 
nexion between them—the latter portion of the word being rid, a 
stream. 

2 The passage seems to have eseaped the notice of all naturalists 
except Broderip, who mentioned it in his article “ Psittacide,” in 
the Penny Cyclopedia (vol. xix. p. 83). 
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and ivory, with silver wires, but they were professedly 
esteemed as delicacies for the table, and one emperor is 
said to have fed his lions upon them! But there would 
he little use in dwelling longer on these topies. With the 
decline of the Roman empire the demand for Parrots in 
Europe lessened, and so the supply dwindled, yet all 
knowledge of them was not wholly lost, and they are 
occasionally mentioned by one writer or another until in 
the 15th century began that career of geographical dis- 
covery which has sinee proceeded uninterrnptedly. This 
immediately brought with it the knowledge of many more 
forms of these birds than had ever before been seen, for 
whatever races of men were visited by European naviga- 
tors—whether in the East Indies or the West, whether in 
Africa or in the islands of the Pacifie—it was almost 
invariably found that even the most savage tribes had 
tamed some kind of Parrot; and, moreover, experience 
soon showed that no bird was more easily kept alive on 
board ship and brought home, while, if it had not the 
merit of “speech,” it was almost certain to be of beautiful 
plumage. Yet so numerous is the group that even now 
new species of Parrots are not uncommonly recognized, 
though, looking to the way in which the most secluded 
parts of the world are being ransacked, we must soon come 
to an end of this. 

The home of the vast majority of Parrot-forms is 
unquestionably within the tropics, but the popular belief 
that Parrots are tropical birds only is a great mistake. In 
North America the Carolina Parakeet, Conurus carolinensis, 
at the beginning of the present century used to range in 
summer as high as the shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario— 
a latitude equal to that of the south of France ; and even 
within the last forty years it reached, according to trust- 


worthy information, the junction of the Ohio and the | 


Mississippi, though now its limits have been so much 
curtailed that its occurrence in any but the Gulf States is 
doubtful In South America, at least four species of 
Parrots are found in Chili or La Plata, and one, Conurus 
patagonus, is pretty common on the bleak coast of the 
Strait of Magellan. In Africa, it is true that no species 
is known to extend to within some ten degrees of the 
tropic of Cancer; but Ponias robustus inhabits territories 
lying quite as far to the southward of the tropic of 
Capricorn. In India the northern range of the group is 
only bounded by the slopes of the Himalaya, and further 
to the eastward Parrots are not only abundant over the 
whole of the Malay Archipelago, as well as Australia and 
Tasmania, but two very well-defined Families are peculiar 
to New Zealand and its adjacent islands (see Kakapo, 
vol. xiii. p. 825; and Nestor, vol xvii p. 354). No 
Parrot has recently inhabited the Palsearetic Region,! and 


but one (the Conurus carolinensis, just mentioned) probably | 


belongs to the Nearctic; nor are Parrots represented by 
many different forms in either the Ethiopian or the Indian 
Regions. In continental Asia the distribution of Parrots 
is rather remarkable. None extend further to the west- 
ward than the valley of the Indus? which, considering the 
nature of the.country in Daluchistan and Afghanistan, is 
perhaps intelligible enough ; but it is not so easy to under- 


1 A few remains of a Parrot have been recognized from the Miocene 
of the Allier in France, by Prof. A. Milne-Edwards (Ois. Foss. 
France, ii. p. 525, pl. ec.), and are said by him to show the greatest 
reseniblance to the common Grey Parrot of Africa, Psittacus erithacus, 
through having also some affinity to the Ring-necked Parakeet of the 
same country, Palwornis torquatus. lle refers them, however, to the 
same genus as the former, under the name of 7'sittaeus verreauxi. 

? The statements that have been made, and even repeated by 
writers of authority, as to the occurrence of “a green parrot” in 
Syria (Chesney, 4Zrped. Survey Euphrates and Tigris, i. pp. 443, 
537) and of a Parrot in Turkestan (Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, viii. 
p. 1007) originated with gentlemen who had no ornithological 
knowledge, and are evidently erroneous, 
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stand why none are found either in Cochin China or 
Chinà proper ; and they are also wanting in the Philippine 
Islands, which is the more remarkable and instructive 
when we find how abundant they are in the groups a little 
further to the southward. Indeed Mr Wallace has well 
remarked that the portion of the earth’s surface which 
contains the largest number of Parrots, in proportion to its 
area, is nndoubtedly that eovered by the islands extending 
from Celebes to the Solomon group. “The area of these 
islands is probably not one-fifteenth of that of the four 
tropical regions, yet they contain from one-fifth to one- 
fourth of all the known Parrots” (Geogr. Distr. Animals, 
li. p. 330). He goes on to observe also that in this area 
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are found many of the most remarkable forms—all the 


red Lories the great black Cockatoos, the pigmy Nasi- 
ternæ, and other singularities. In South America the 
species of Parrots, though numerically nearly as abundant, 
are far less diversified in form, and all of them seem 
capable of being referred to two or, at most, three sections. 
The species that has the widest range, and that by far, is 
the common Ring-necked Parakeet, Palaornis torquatus, a 
well-known cage-bird which is found from the mouth of 
the Gambia across Africa to the coast of the Red Sea, as 
well as throughout the whole of India, Ceylon, and Burmah 
to Tenasserim.? On the other hand there are plenty of 
cases of Parrots which are restricted to an extremely small 
area—often an island of insignificant size, as Conurus 
xantholemus, confined to the island of St Thomas in the 
Antilles, and Palæornis exsul to that of Rodriguez in the 
Indian Ocean—to say nothing of the remarkable instance 
of .Vestor productus before mentioned (vol. xvii. p. 355). 
The systematie treatment of this very natural group of 
birds has long been a subject of much difficulty, and the 
difference of opinion among those who have made it their 
study is most striking, for there is hardly an approach to 
unanimity to be found, beyond the somewhat general belief 
which has grown up within the last forty years that the 
Parrots should be regarded as forming a distinct Order of 
the Class, though there are some men, justly accounted 
authorities, who even question this much. A few system- 
atists, among whom Bonaparte was chief, placed them at 
the top of the Class, conceiving that they were the analogues 
of the Primates among mammals, Prof. Huxley has recog- 
nized the Psittacomorphe as forming ‘one of the principal 
groups of Carinate birds, and, by whatever name we call 
them, that much seems to be evident. It will here, however, 
be unnecessary to discuss the exact rank which the Parrots 
as a groupshould hold, for sufficient on that score has already 
been said above (ORNITHOLOGY, p. 47), and it is quite enough 
of a task to consider the most natural or —if we cannot hope 
at present to reach that—at least the most expedient way 
of subdividing them. It must be admitted as a reproach 
to ornithologists that so little satisfactory progress has been 
inade in this direction, for of that the existing differences 
of opinion— differences as wide as have ever existed in any 
branch of ornithic taxonomy—are sufficient proof. Maore- 
over, the result is all the more disheartening, seeing that 
there is no group of exotic birds that affords equal oppor- 
tunities for anatomical examination, since almost every 
genus extant, and more than two-thirds of the species, have 
within recent times been kept in confinement in one or 
another of our zoological gardens, and at their death have 
furnished subjects for dissection. Yet the laudable attempt 


3 Tt is right to state, however, that the African examples of this bird 
are said to be distinguishable from the Asiatice by their somewhat shorter 
wings and weaker bill and hence they are considered by some 
authorities to form a distinct species or subspecies, P. docilis; but in 
thus regarding them the difference of locality seems to have influenced 


; opinion, and without that difference they would scarcely have been 


separated, for in many other groups of birds distinctions so slight are 
regarded as barely evidence of local races. 
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of M. Blanchard (Comptes Rendus, xliii. 1097-1100 and 
xliv. 518-521) has not been regarded as successful, and 
it cannot be affirmed positively that the latest arrange- 
ment of the Pstttact is really much more natural than 
that planned by Buffon one hundred and twenty years 
ago. He was of course unaware of the existence of some 
of the most remarkable forms of the group, in partieular 
of Strigops and Nestor; but he began by making two 
great divisions of those that he did know, separating 
the Parrots of the Old World from the Parrots of the 
New, and subdividing each of these divisions into various 
sections somewhat in accordance with the names they 
had received in popular language—a practice he fol- 
lowed on many other occasions, for it seems to have been 
with him a belief that there is more truth in the discrimi- 
nation of the unlearned than the scientific are apt to allow. 
The result is that he produced a plan which is comparatively 
simple and certainly practical, while as just stated it cannot 
be confidently declared to be unnatural. However, not to 
go so far back as twenty years, in 1867-68 Dr Finsch 
published at Leyden an elaborate monograph of the Parrots,! 
regarding them asa Family, in which he admitted 26 genera, 
forming 5 Subfamilies:—4(1) that composed of Strigops (KA- 
KAPO, wt supr.) only; (2) that containing the crested forms 
or Cockatoos ; (3) one which he named Sittacinx, compris- 
ing all the long-tailed species—a somewhat heterogeneous 
assemblage, made up of Macaws (vol. xv. p. 130) and 
what are commonly known as Parakects; (4) the Parrots 
proper with short tails; and (5) the so-called ^ brush- 
tongued” Parrots, consisting of the LoniEs (vol. xv. p. 7) 
and Nestors (ut sup.) Except in the characters of the 
last group he recognized none that were not external, and 
that fact is sufficient to cast suspicion on his scheme being 
natural, 

In 1874 the late Prof. Garrod communicated to the 
Zoological Society the results of his dissection of examples 
of 82 species of Parrots, which had lived in its gardens, 
and these results were published in its Proceedings for 
that year (pp. 586-598, pls. 70, 71). The principal points 
to which he attended were the arrangement of the carotid 
artery, and the presence or absence of an ambiens muscle, 
an oil-gland, and a fureula ; but except as regards the last 
character he unfortunately almost wholly neglected the rest 
of the skeleton, looking upon such osteological features as 
the formation of an orbital ring and peculiarities of the atlas 
as “of minor importance "—an estimate to which nearly 
every anatomist will demur ; for, though undoubtedly the 
characters afforded by blood-vessels and muscles are useful 
in default of osteologieal characters, it is obvious that these 
last, drawn from the very framework of any vertebrate’s 
structure, cannot be inferior in value to the former. 
Indeed the investigations of Prof. A. Milne-Edwards 
(Ann. Se. Nat. Zoologie, ser. 5, vi. pp. 91-111; viii. pp. 
145-156) on the bones of the head in various Psittacine 
forms make it clear that these alone present features of 
much signifieanee, and if his investigations had not been 
carried on for a special object, but had been extended to 
other parts of the skeleton, there is little doubt that they 
would have removed some of the greatest difficulties. The 
one osteological character to which Garrod trusted, namely, 
the eondition of the fureula, cannot be said to contribute 
much towards a safe basis of classification. That it is wholly 
absent in some genera of Parrots had long been known, 
but its imperfect ossification, it appears, is not attended in 
some cases by any diminution of volant powers, which tends 
to shew that it is an unimportant character, an inference 
confirmed by the fact that it is found wanting in genera 
placed geographically so far apart that the loss must have 
had in some of them an independent origin. Summarily 
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expressed, Garrod’s scheme was to divide the Parrots into 
two Families, Palæornithidæ and Psittacidi, assigning to 
the former three Subfamilies Puleornithine, Cacatuine, and 
Stringopine, and to the latter four, Arinæ, Pyrrhurine, 
Platycercine, and Chrysotine. That each of these sections, 


except the Cacatuineæ, is artificial any regard to osteology 


would shew, and it would be useless here to further criticize 
his method, except to say that its greatest merit is that, as 
before mentioned (Love-Birp, vol. xv. p. 28), he gave 
sufficient reasons for distinguishing between the genera 
Agapornis and Psittacula. Inthe Journal für Ornithologie 
for 1881 Dr Reichenow published a Conspectus. Psittacorum, 
founded, as several others ? have been, on external characters 
only. He makes 9 Families of the group, and recognizes 
45 genera, and 442 species, besides subspecies. His group- 
ing is generally very different from Garrod’s, but displays 
as much artificiality ; for instance, Nestor is referred to the 
Family which is otherwise composed of the Cockatoos. 
Still more recently we have the arrangement followed by 
Mr Sclater in the List of those exhibited of late years in the 
gardens of the Zoologieal Society, and published in 1883. 
This is more in accordance with the views that the present 
writer is inclined to hold, and these views may here, thougb 
with much diffidenee, be stated. First there is Strigops, 
which must stand alone, unless, as before hinted (vol. xin. 
p. 826), Geopsittacus and Pezoporus may have to be placed 
with it in a Family Strigopide. Next Nestor, from its 
osteological peculiarities, seems to form a very separate 
type, and represents a second Family Vestoride. These 
two Families being removed, all the Parrots that remain 
will be found to have a great resemblance among them- 
selves, and perhaps it is impossible justifiably to establish 
any more Families. For the present at any rate it would 
seem advisable to keep them in a single Family Psréttacadle, 
but there can be no objection to separating them into 
several Subfamilies. The Cockatoos, for instance, can be 
without much difficulty defined, and may stand as Cacatuine, 
and then the brush-tongued Lories as Lorine, after which 
the Macaws, Arixnw—including possibly Conurus and its 
allies, Platycercus and its neighbours may form another 
seetion, and the same with Palæornis; but for the rest 
there is not yet material for arriving at any determination, 
though Chrysotis and Psittacus seem to furnish two different 
types, to the former of which Psittacula appears to bear 
much the same relation as Agapornis does to the latter. 
Amongst the genera Chrysotis, Palxornis, and Psittacus are 
probably to be found the most highly organized forms, and 
it is these birds in which the faculty of so-called “ speech ” 
reaches its maximum development. But too much import- 
ance must not be assigned to that fact; since, while 
Psittacus erithacus—the well-known Grey Parrot with a 
red tail—is the most accomplished spokesman of the whole 
group, it is fairly approached by some species of Chrysotis 
—usually styled Amazons—and yet its congener P. traneh 
is not known to be at all loquacious.? 

Considering the abundance of Parrots both as species 
and individuals, and their wide extent over the globe, it is 
surprising how little is known of their habits in a wild state. 
Even the species with which Englishmen and their 
descendants have been more in contact than any other 
has an almost unwritten history, compared with that of 
many other birds; and, seeing how it is oppressed by and 
yielding to man's occupation of its ancient haunts, the 


2 Such, for instance, as Kuhl’s treatise with the same title, which 
appeared in 1820, and Wagler's Monographie Psittacorim, published 
in 1832—-both good of their kind and time. 

3 Tn connexion with the “speaking” of Parrots, one of the most 
curions circumstances is that recorded by Humboklt, who in South 
America met with a venerable bird which remained the sole possessor 
of a literally dead language, the whole tribe of Indians, Atures by 
name, who alone had spoken it having become extinct, 


extirpation of the Carolina Parakeet is certain, and will 
probably be accomplished before several interesting and 
some disputed points in its economy have been decided. 
The same fate possibly awaits several of the Australian 
species and all those in New Zealand—indeed the experience 
of small islands only foreshadows what will happen in 
tracts of greater extent, though there more time is required 
to produce the same result; but, the result being inevit- 
able, those who are favourably placed for observations 
should neglect no opportunities of making them ere it be 
too late. (AL) 

PARROT-FISHES, more correctly called PARROT- 
Wrasses, are marine fishes, belonging to the Wrasse family, 
and referred to four closely-allied genera, viz., Scarus, 
Scarichthys, Callyodon, and Pseudoscarus. They are easily 
recognized by their large scales, of which there are from 
twenty-one to twenty-five in the lateral line, by having 
invariably nine spines and ten rays in the dorsal fin and 
two spines with eight rays in the anal, and especially by 
their singular dentition, of jaws as well as pharynx. The 
teeth of the jaws are soldered together, and form a sharp- 
edged beak similar to that of a parrot, but without a middle 
projecting point, and the upper and lower beak are 
divided into two lateral halves by a median suture. In a 
few species the single teeth can be still distinguished, but in 
the majority (Zseudoscarus) they are united into a homo- 
geneous substance with polished surface. By this sharp 
and hard beak parrot-fishes are enabled to bite or scrape 
otf those parts of coral-stocks which contain the animal- 
cules, or to cut off branches of tough fucus, which in some 
of the species forms the principal portion of their diet. 
The process of triturating the food is performed by the 
pharyngeal teeth, which hkewise are united, and form 
plates with broad masticatory surface, not unlike the 
grinding surface of the molars of the elephant. Of these 
plates there is one pair above, opposed to and fitting into 
the single one which is coalesced to the lower pharyngeal 
bone. The contents of the alimentary canal, which are 
always found to be finely divided and reduced to a pulp, 
prove the efficiency of this triturating apparatus ; in fact, 
ever since the time of Aristotle it has been maintained 
that the Scarus ruminates. Nearly one hundred species 
of parrot-fishes are known from the tropical and subtropical 
parts of the Indo-Pacific and Atlantic Oceans ; like other 
coral-feeding fishes, they are absent on the Pacifie coasts 
of tropical America and on the coast of tropical West 
Africa. The most celebrated is the Scurus of the Medi- 
terrancan. Beautiful colours prevail in this group of 
wrasses, but are subject to great changes and variation in 
the same species; almost all are evanescent, and cannot 
be preserved after death. The majority of parrot-fishes 
are eatable, some even esteemed ; but they (especially the 
carnivorous kinds) not unfrequently acquire poisonous pro- 
perties after they have fed on corals or medusz containing 
an acrid poison. Many attain to a considerable size, 
upwards of 3 feet in length. 

PARRY, Sir Wittiam Epwarp (1790-1855), arctic 
navigator, was the fourth son of Dr Caleb Hillier Parry, a 
physician of some celebrity in Bath, and was born there 
19th December 1790. He was educated at the Bath 
Grammar School, and was intended for the medical pro- 
fession, but through the intervention of a lady friend of 
the family he was permitted, through the kindness of 
Admiral Cornwallis, to join the “Ville de Paris,” the 
flagship of the Channel fleet, as a first-class volunteer. In 
1506 he became a midshipman in the “ Tribune” frigate, 
from which he was, in the spring of 1808, transferred to 
the " Vanguard " in the Baltic fleet. After obtaining his 
lieutenant’s commission he joined the “ Alexander ” frigate, 
employed in the protection of the Spitzbergen whale 
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fishery. "Taking advantage of the opportunity for the 
study of astronomy, and the observation of the fixed stars 
in the northern hemisphere, he afterwards published the 
result of his studies in a small volume on Nautical Astro- 
nomy. He also employed himself in preparing accurate 
charts of the northern navigation. Having joined the “ La 
Hogue " at the North-American station, he remained there 
till 1817, distinguishing himself in an expedition up the 
Connectieut river, for which he received a medal. Shortly 
after his return to England he obtained an appointment to 
the “ Alexander” brig in the expedition of Sir John Ross 
to discover the probabilities of a North-West Passage to 
the Pacific. Ross, mistaking clouds for the Croker 
mountains barring his way westwards, returned to England 
in the belief that further perseverance was hopeless ; but 
Parry, confident, as he expressed it, “ that attempts at polar 
discovery had been hitherto relinquished just at a time 
when there was the greatest chance of succeeding,” 
obtained the command of a new expedition, consisting of 
two ships, the “Griper” and “ Hecla,” with which he 
sailed from the Thames in May 1819. Passing up Daflin's 
Bay, he explored and named Barrows Straits, Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, and Wellington Channel, and reached 
Melville Island at the beginning of September, having 
crossed longitude 110° W., thus becoming entitled to the 
reward of £5000 offered by parliament. After wintering 
in Melville Island he made an effort to force a passage to 
Behrings Straits, but, the state of the ice rendering this 
impossible, he returned to England, re-entering the Thames 
in November 1820. A narrative of the expedition 
appeared in 1821. Shortly after his return he was pro- 
moted to the rank of commander, presented with the 
freedom of Dath and Norwich, and elected a member of the 
Royal Society, With the “Fury” and the “ Hecla” he 
set sail on a second expedition in May 1821, and after 
great hardships returned to England in November 1823 
without achieving his purpose. During his absence he 
had in November 1821 been promoted to post rank, and 
on Ist December 1823 he was chosen acting hydrographer 
to the navy. His Journal of a Second Voyage for the 
Discovery of the North-West Passage appeared in 1824, 
With the same ships he, in May 1824, set sail on a third 
expedition, which, however, was also unsuccessful, and 
after the wreck of the “Fury” he returned home in 
October 1825 with a double ship's company. Of this 
voyage he published an account in 1826. Having obtained 
the sanction of the Admiralty to journey to the North Pole 
from the northern shores of Spitzbergen in boats that 
could be fitted to sledges, he set sail with the “ Heela,” 
March 27, 1827, and in June set out for the Pole. He, 
however, failed to find the solid plain of ice he expected : 
and as, moreover, owing to the ice drift, he found his 
efforts at progress northwards in great degree frustrated, 
he was compelled, after reaching 82° 45’ N. lat., to retrace 
his steps, and arrived in England in October. Of his 
journey he published an account under the title of 
Narrative of the Attempt to reach the North Pole in Bouts, 
1827. On April 29, 1829, he received the honour of 
knighthood, Sir John Franklin being also knighted on the 
same occasion. After continuing his duties as hydrogra- 
pher till May 1829, he went to New South Wales as com- 
missioner to the Australian Agricultural Company. On 
his return to England in 1835 he was appointed assistant 
poor-law commissioner in Norfolk. This he in little more 
than a year resigned, and in 1837 he was employed in 
organizing the packet service between Liverpool, Holyhead, 
and Dublin. For nine years from 1837 he was comptroller 
of the steam department of the navy. On retiring from 
active service he was appointed captain-superintendent cf 
Haslar Hospital. He vacated this office in 1852 on obtain- 
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ing the rank of rear-admiral, and in 1853 he was appointed 
governor of Greenwich Hospital, which post he retained 
till his death, 8th July 1855. Besides the journals of his 
different voyages, Parry was the author of a Lecture to 
Seamen, and Thoughts on the Parental Character of God. 

See Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Sir W. E. Parry, by his son 
Rev. Edward Parry, M.A., 3d ed., 1857. 

PARSÍS, or Parsers. The resident in Bombay who 
wanders to the Back Bay beach at sunset to inhale the 
fresh sea-breezes from Malabar Hill will there observe a 
congregation of the most interesting people of Asia. They 
are the Parsis, the followers of Zarathustra, and the 
descendants of the ancient Persians who emigrated to India 
on the conquest of their country by the Arabs, about the 
year 720 A.D. 

The men are well-formed, active, handsome, and 
intelligent. They have light olive complexions, a fine 
aquiline nose, bright black eyes, a well-turned chin, heavy 
arched eyebrows, thick sensual lips, and usually wear a 
light curling moustache. The women are delicate in frame, 
with small hands and feet, fair complexions, beautiful 
black eyes, finely arched cyebrows, and a luxurious 
profusion of long black hair, which they dress to perfection, 
and ornament with pearls and gems. 

The Parsis are much more noble in their treatment of 
females than any other Asiatic race; they allow them to 
appear freely in public, and leave them the entire manage- 
ment of household affairs. They are proverbial for their 
benevolence, hospitality, and sociability. They are good 
scholars, and usually learn several languages—Gujarati, 
Hindüstáni, and English. The Parsis are notoriously 
fond of good living, and do not hesitate to spend their 
money freely for the best the market affords. They 
indulge in wines, but do not reach the vice of intoxication. 

On getting out of bed in the morning, an orthodox 
Parst first says his prayers. He then rubs a little nirang 
(cow-urine) upon his face, hands, and feet, reciting during 
the'ceremony a prayer or incantation against the influence 
of dévas, or evil spirits, for which the “nirang” is 
considered a specific. He next takes his bath, cleans his 
teeth, and repeats his prayers. He then takes his morning 
meal, a light breakfast,—say, tea or chocolate, bread, and 
fruits. The dinner is more abundant, and is composed of 
the dishes of the country— meats, stews, vegetables, rico, 
fruits, &c. These dishes are seasoned with pungent sauces, 
curries, chutneys, pickles, &c., one of which, famous in 
Bombay, is marked with the mild initials H. F. (hell-fire). 
The evening meal is taken after sunset, when the labours 
and ceremonies of the day are over, and is the signal for 
licence in eating, drinking, and conversation. A tat, or 
parting drink for the night, is a time-honoured custom 
among the Parsîs. 

The costume of the Parsi 1s loose and flowing, very 
picturesque in appearance, and admirably adapted to the 
climate in which he lives. The sadara, or shirt, which is 
considered the most sacred garment, because it is worn 
next the skin, is a plain loose vest, usually made of muslin, 
or with the opulent of fine white linen. A long coat or 
gown is worn over the sadara, extending to the knees, 
and fastened round the waist with the /ws¢?, or sacred cord, 
which is carried round three times, and fastened in front 
with a double knot. The pyjamis, or loose trousers, are 
fastened round the waist by a silken cord with tassels at 
the ends, which are run through a hem. The material of 
these pyjamis among the common classes is c tton, but 
the rich indulge in fancy-coloured silks and satins. The 
head is covered with a turban, or a cap of a fashion 
peculiar to the Parsis; it is made of stiff material, some- 
thing like the European hat, without any rim, and has an 
angle from the top of the forehead backwards. It would 


not be respectful to uncover in presence of an equal, much 
less of a superior. The colour is chocolate or maroon, 
except with the priests, who wear a white turban. The 
shoes are of red or yellow morocco, turned up at the toes. 

The dress of Parsi ladies is something gorgeous. They 
are enveloped in a maze of mysteriously wound silk. 
They appear as houris floating about the earth in silk 
balloons, with a ballasting of anklets, necklaces, earrings, 
and jewellery. The dressmakers’ bills, fortunately for 
the head of the family, are not exorbitant, as the 
costumes have not been through the hands of the modiste, 
but are composed of many yards of fancy-coloured silks 
wound round the nether limbs and gradually enfolding 
the body, covering part of the bosom, and then thrown 
over the shoulders and head, drooping on the left arm, as 
a shield against the inquisitive gaze of a stranger. The 
pyjamis, or drawers, are common to both sexes, but the 
ladies of course excel in the fine texture and fanciful 
colours of these garments. 

A Parsi must be born npon the ground floor of the 
house, as the teachings of their religion require life to be 
commenced in humility, and by “ good thoughts, words, 
and actions” alone can an elevated position be attained 
either in this world or the next. The mother is not seen 
by any member of the family for forty days. Upon the 
seventh day after the birth of the child, an astrologer is 
invited, who is either a Brahmana or a Parsi priest, to cast 
the natiwity of the child. He has first to enumerate the 
names which the child may bear, and the parents have the 
right to make choice of one of them. Then he draws on 
a wooden board a set of hieroglyphics in chalk, and hi: 
dexterity in counting or recounting the stars under whosc 
region or influence the child is declared to be born i- 
marvelled at by the superstitious creatures thronging 
around him. All the relatives press forward to hear the 
astrologer predict the future life and prospects of the babe. 
This document is preserved in the family archives as a 
guidance and encouragement to the child through life, and 
may exert some influence in shaping its destiny. At the 
age of seven years or thereabouts, according to the judg- 
ment of the priest, the first religious ceremony of the 
Parsis is performed upon the young Zarathustrian. He 
is first subjected to the process of purification, which 
consists of an ablution with ^ nirang." The ceremony 
consists in investing the young Parsi with the cincture, or 
girdle of his faith. This cincture is a cord woven by 
women of the priestly class only. It is composed cf 
seventy-two threads, representing the seventy-two chapters 
of the Fasna, a portion of the Zand-Avestá, in the 
sacredness of which the young neophyte is figuratively 
bound. The priest ties the cord around the waist as he 
pronounces the benediction upon the child, throwing upon: 
its head at each sentence slices of fruits, seeds, perfumes. 
and spices. He is thus received into the religion of 
Zarathustra. After the performance of this ceremony, thc 
cold is considered morally accountable for its acts. If 
clild die before the performance of this ceremony, it i: 
considered to have gone back to Ahura-Mazda, who gave 
it, as pure as it entered into this world, having not reached 
the age of accountability. The ceremony of the Fusti, or 
encircling with the girdle, is closed by the distribution of 
refreshments to the friends and relatives of the family whe 
have attended the investiture of the younger follower of 
Zarathustra with the sacred girdle of his faith. 

The marriages of children engage the earliest attention 
of the parents. Though the majority of Parsi marriages are 
still celebrated while the children are very young, instances 
frequently occur of marriages of grown-up boys and girls. 
The wedding day is fixed by an astrologer, who consult» 
the stars for a happy season. The wedding day being 
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fixed, a Parsi priest goes from house to house with a list of 
the guests to be invited, and delivers the invitations with 
much ceremony. The father of the bride waits upon 
near relatives and distinguished personages, soliciting the 
honour of their attendance. A little before sunset a pro- 
cession is formed at the house of the bridegroom, and 
proceeds with a band of music, amid great pomp and cere- 
mony, to the house of the bride’s father. Here a number 
of relatives and friends are collected at the door to receive 
the bridegroom with due honour. Presents are sent 
before, according to the time-honoured customs of the 
East. Upon the arrival of the procession at the house of 
the bride, the gentlemen gallantly remain outside, leaving 
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respect for the departed. The body, when put upon the 
bier, is covered over from head to foot. Two attendants 
bring it out of the house, holding it low in their hands, 


and deliver it to four pall-bearers, called »«asesatar, all 
clad in well-washed, clean, white elothes. All the people 


, present stand up as the body is taken out of the house, 


room for the ladies to enter the house with the bridegroom | 


as his escort. As he passes the threshold, his future 
mother-in-law meets him with a tray filled with fruits and 
rice, which she strews at his feet. The fathers of the 
young couple are seated side by side, and between them 
stands the priest ready to perform the magic ceremony. 
The young couple are seated in two chairs opposite each 
other, their right hands tied together by a silken cord, 
which is gradually wound around them as the ceremony 
progresses, the bride in the meantime being concealed with 
a veil of silk or muslin, The priest lights a lamp of 
incense, and repeats the nuptial benediction first in Zand 
and then in Sanskrit. At the conclusion of the ceremony 
they cach throw upon the other some grains of rice, and 
the most expeditious in performing this feat is considered 
to have got the start of the other in the future control of 
the household, and receives the applause of the male or 
female part of the congregation as the case may be. The 
priest now throws some grains of rice upon the heads of 
the married pair in token of wishing them abundance; 
bouquets of flowers are handed to the assembled guests, 
and rose-water is showered upon them. The bride and 
bridegroom now break some sweetmeats, and, after they 
have served each other, the company are invited to partake 
of refreshments. At the termination of this feast the pro- 
cession forms, and with lanterns and music escorts the 
bridegroom back to his own house, where thoy feast until 
midnight. As midnight approaches, they return to the 
house of the bride, and escort her, with her dowry, to the 
house of the bridegroom, and, having delivered her safely 
to her future lord and master, disperse to their respective 
homes. Eight days after the bridal ceremony a wedding 
feast is given by the newly-married couple, to which only 
near relatives and particular friends are invited. This 
feast is composed entirely of vegetables, but wine is not 
forbidden ; at each course the wine is served, and toasts 
are proposed, as “happiness to the young couple,” &c. 
The funeral ceremonies of the Parsis are solemn and 
imposing. When the medical attendant declares the case 
of a Parsi hopeless, a priest advances to the bed of the 
dying man, repeats sundry texts of the Zand-Avesta, the 
substance of which tends to afford consolation to the dying 
man, and breathes a prayer for the forgiveness of his sit... 
After life is extinct, a funeral sermon is delivered by t} 2 
priest, in which the deceased is made the subject of an 
exhortation to his relatives and friends to live pure, holy, 
and righteous lives, so that they may hope to meet again 
in paradise, "The body is then taken to the ground floor 
where it was born, and, after being washed and perfumed, 
is dressed in clean white clothes, and laid upon an iron 
bier. A dog is brought in to take a last look at his 
inanimate master in order to drive away the evil spirits or 
Naéus. This ceremony is called sagdád. 


of the departed. All the male friends of the deceased go 
to the door, bow down, and raise their two hands from 
touching the floor to their heads to indicate their deepest 


A number of . 


priests attend and repeat prayers for the repose of the soul , vn 
counted, 


and bow to it in respect as it passes by. A procession is 
formed by the male friends of the deceased, headed by a 
number of priests in full dress, to follow the body to the 
dakhma, or “tower of silence,” the last resting-place of 
the departed Parsi. These towers are erected in a Leauti- 
ful garden on the highest point of Malabar Hill, amid 
tropical trees swarming with vultures ; they are constructed 
of stone, and rise some 25 feet high, with a small door at 
the side for the entrance of the body. Upon arriving at 
the “tower of silence” the bier is laid down, and prayers 
are said in the sugr?, or house of prayer, containing a fire- 
sanctuary, Which is erected near the entrance to the garden. 
The attendants then raise the body to its final resting- 
place, Jay it upon its stony bed, and retire. A round pit 
about 6 feet deep is surrounded by an annular stone 
pavement about 7 feet wide, on which the body is exposed 
to the vultures, where it is soon denuded of flesh, and the 
bones fall through an iron grating into a pit beneath, from 
which they are afterwards removed into a subterranean 
entrance prepared for their reception. On the third day 
after death an assemblage of the relatives and friends of 
the deceased takes place at his late residence, and thence 
proceed to the Atish-buhkrdm, or “temple of fire.” The 
priests stand before the urns in which the celestial fire is 
kept burning, and recite prayers for the soul of the 
departed. The son or adopted son of the deecascd kneels 
before the high-priest, and promises due performance of 
all the religious duties and obsequies to the dead. The 
relatives and friends then hand the priest a list of the 
contributions and charities which have been subscribed in 
memory of the deceased, which concludes the ceremony of 
“ rising from mourning,” or “ the resurrection of the dead.” 
On each successive anniversary of the death of a Parsi, 
funeral ceremonies are performed in his memory. An iron 
framework is erected in the house, in which shrubs are 
planted and flowers cultivated to bloom in memory of the 
departed. Before the frame, on iron stands, are placed 
copper or silver vases, filled with water and covered with 
flowers. Prayers are said before these iron frames two or 
three times a day. These ceremonies are ealled adktad, 
or ceremonies of departed souls. 


The numerical strength of the followers of Zarathnstra at the 

present day does not exceed 82,000 persons, including the Parsis 
of Persia at Kerman, Yazd, and Teherán. The greater number is 
found in Bombay, and in some of the cities of Gujarat, as Now- 
sarí, Surat, Bharoch, Ahmedábád, &e.  Parsis have also settled for 
the purpose of trade in Calcutta, Madras, and in other cities of 
British India, in Burmah, China, and in other parts of Asia. 
Aecording to the census of 1881, there are in the Bombay presi- 
deney 72,065 Parsis, and in Persia 8499, according to Houtum- 
Schindler (see Journal of the Oricntal German Society, vol. xxxvi. 
» 54). 
i The Parsis of India are divided into two sects, the Shenshais and 
the Kadniis. They do not differ on any point of faith; the dispute 
is solely confined to a quarrel as to the correct chronological date 
for the computation of the era of Yazdagird, the last king of the 
Sasanian dynasty, who was dethroned by the caliph Omar about 
640 A.D. Thedifferenee has been productive of no other ineonveni- 
ence than arises from the variation of a month in the celebration of 
the festivals. The Shenshai sect, represented by Sir Jamsetji 
Jijibhai, Bart., greatly outnumbers the Kadmis, formerly headed 
by the late famous high-priest Mulla Firóz. 

The Parsis, as stated above, compute time from the fall of 
Yazdagird. "Their calendar is divided into twelve months of thirty 
days each; the other five days, being added for holy days, are not 
Eaeh day is named after some partienlar angel of bliss, 
nuder whose special protection it is passed. On feast days a division 
of five watches is made under the protection of tive different 
divinities. In midwinter a feast of six days is held in conmieme- 
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ration of the six periods of creation. About the 21st of March, the 
vernal equinox, a festival is held in honour of agriculture, when 
planting begins. Inthe middle of April a feast is held to celebrate 
the creation of trees, shrubs, and flowers. On the fourth day of 
the sixth month a feast is held in honour of Sahrévar, the deity 
presiding over mountains and mines. On the sixteenth day of the 
seventh month a feast is held in honour of Mithra, the deity pre- 
siding over and directing the course of the sun, and also a festival 
to celebrate truth and friendship. On the tenth day of the eighth 
month a festival is held in honour of Farvardin, the deity who pre- 
sides over the departed souls of men, This day is especially set 
apart for the performance of ceremonies for the dead. The people 
attend on the hills where the ‘‘ towers of silence " are situated, and 
perform in the segrés prayers for the departed souls. The Parsis 
are enjoined by their religion to preserve the memory of the dead 
by annual religious eeremonics performed in the house, as said 
above ; but such of their friends as die on long voyages, or in wm- 
known plaees, and the date of whose death cannot be known, are 
honoured by sacred rites on this day. The Parsi seriptures require 
the last ten days of the year to be spent in doing deeds of eharity, 
and iu prayers of thanksgiving to Ahurá-Mazdà. On the day of 
Yazdagird,or New Year's Day, the Parsis emulate the Western world 
in rejoieing and social intercourse. They rise early, and after 
having performed their prayers and ablutions dress themselves in 
a new suit of clothes, and sally forth to the ‘‘ fire-temples," to wor- 
ship the emblem of their divinity, the sacred fire, which is perpetu- 
ally burning on the altar. Unless they duly perform this ceremony 
they believe their souls will not be allowed to pass the bridge 
**Chinvad,” leading to heaven. After they have performed their 
religious services, they visit their relations and friends, when the 
ceremony of “hamijur,” or joining of hands, is performed. The 
ecremony is a kind of greeting by which they wish each other 
‘fa happy new year.” Their relatives and friends are invited to 
dinner, and they spend the rest of the day in feasting and rejoicing ; 
alus are given to the poor, and new suits of clotlies are presented 
to the servants and dependants. 

There are only two distinct eastes among the Parsis, —the priests 
(dastárs, or high priests ; wobeds, or the middle order of priests; 
and Aerbads, or the lowest order of priests) and the people 
(behadin, behdin, or “followers of the best religion"). The priestly 
office is hereditary, and no oue can become a priest who was not 
born in the purple; but the son of a priest may become a 
layman. 

The seeular atlairs of the Parsis are managed by an elective com- 
mittee, or Panchayat, composed of six dastiirs and twelve mobeds, 
making a council of eighteen. Its functions resemble the Venetian 
council of ten, and its objeets are to preserve unity, peace, and 
justice amongst the followers of Zarathustra. One law of the 
laneháyat is singular in its difference from the law or cnstom of 
any other native community in Asia ; nobody who has a wife living 
shall marry another, exeept under peeuliar circumstances, such as 
the barrenness of the living wife, or her immoral conduet. It isa 
matter of just pride that we lind the Parsis have not imitated the 
barbarous and tyrannical custom of prohibiting widows from re- 
marrying Which is so prevalent among the Hindis. 

Their religion teaches them benevolence as the first principle, 
and no people practise it with more liberality. A beggar among the 
Parsis is unknown, and would be a scandal to the society. In the 
city of Bombay alone they have thirty-two different charitable 
institutions. The sagacity, activity, and eommereial enterprise of 
the Parsisare proverbial in the East, and their credit as merchants 
is almost unlimited. "They frequently control the opium production 
of India, whieh amounts annually to something like £10,000,000 
sterling. They have some fifty large commercial houses in 
Bombay, fourteen in Caleutta, twenty in Hong-Kong, ten in 
Shanghai, four in London, three in Amoy, two in Yokohama, 
and many throughout India, Persia, and Egypt. Further, their 
interest in the extension of agriculture in India is prominent; 
they are also very much esteemed as railway contractors or rail- 
way guards. It is often said that the Parsis are superstitions 
about extinguishing fire, but this is a mistake. "They are the only 
people in the world who do not smoke tobacco, or some other 
stimulating weed. Their reverence for fire as a symbol of Ahurá- 
Mazda prevents them from dealing with it lightly. They would not 
play with fire, nor extinguish it unnecessarily; and they generally 
welcome the evening blaze with a prayer of thanksgiving, Their 
religion forbids them to defile any of the creations of Ahurá-Mazdá, 
such as the earth, water, trees, flowers, &c., and on no account 
would a Parsi indulge in the disgusting habit of exp-ctoration. 
They have been accustomed to the refinement of finger-bowls 
after meals for several thousand years, aud resort to ablutions 
frequently. 

Of all the natives of India the Parsis are most desirous of receiving 
the benefits of an English education, and their eagerness to embrace 
the seienee and literature of the West has been conspicuous in the 
wide spread of female education among them. The difference 
between the Parsis of thirty years ago and those of the present day 
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is simply the result of English education and intereourse with 
Englishmen. The condition of the Parsi priesthood, however, 
demands improvement. Very few of them understand their litur- 
gical Zand works, although able to recite parrot-like all the 
chapters requiring to be repeated on cerasions of religious cere- 
monies, for which services they reeeive the regulated fees, and 
from them mainly they derive a subsistence. It is, however, very 
gratilying to notice an attempt that is now being made to impart a 
healthy stimulus to the priesthood for the study of their religious 
books. Two institutions, styled the “Mulla Firóz Madrasa” 
and the ‘Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai Madrasa,” have been estab- 
lished under the superintendence of competent teachers, Here 
the study of Zand, Pázand, Pahlavi, and Persian is cultivated ; 
and many of the sons of the present ignorant priests will 
oceupy a higher position in the soeiety of their countrymen than 
their parents now enjoy. The present dastürs are intelligent and 
well-informed men, possessing a sound knowledge of their religion ; 
but the mass of the inobeds and lierbads are profoundly ignorant 
of its first principles. As active measures are being devised for 
improvement, the darkness of the present will doubtless be suc- 
eceded by a bright dawn in the future. (A. F.) 

PARSON isa technical term of English law, and is a 
corruption of persona, the parson being, as it were, the 
persona ecclesi», or representative of the church in the 
parish. Parson imparsonee (persona impersonata) is he 
that as rector is in possession of a church parochial, and 
of whom the church is full, whether it be presentative 
or impropriate (Coke upon Littleton, 300 J). The word 
parson 1s properly used only of a rector, though it is some- 
times loosely extended to any one in holy orders. Though 
every parson is a rector, every rector is not a parson. <A 
parson must be in holy orders; hence a lay rector could 
not be called a parson. The parson is tenant for life of 
the parsonage house, the glebe, the tithes, and other dues, 
so far as they are not appropriated. Further information 
on this subject will be found under Apvowsox, BENEFICE, 
and TITHES, 

PARSONS, or Persons, Rogert (1546-1610), a cele- 
brated Jesuit, was the son of a blacksmith, and was born at 
Nether Stowey, near Bridgwater, England, in 1546. His 
precocity attracted the attention of the vicar of the parish, 
who gave him private instruction, and procured his 
entrance in 1563 as an exhibitioner to Balliol College, 
Oxford. He graduated B.A. in 1568, and M.A. in 1572. 
He was fellow, bursar, and dean of his college, but in 
1574 he resigned his fellowship and offices, for reasons 
which have been disputed, some alleging impropricties of 
conduct, and others suspected disloyalty. Soon after his 
resignation he went to London, and thence in June to 
Louvain, where he spent some time in the company of 
Father William Good, a Jesuit. He then proceeded to 
Padua to carry out a previously conceived intention to study 
medicine, but further intercourse with English Jesuits so 
influenced his mind, that in July 1575 he entered the Jesuit 
Society at Rome. In 1580 he was selected along with Cam- 
pian, a former associate at Oxford, and others, to undertake 
à secret mission to England against Elizabeth. Through the 
vigilance of Burghley the plot was discovered and Campian 
arrested, but Parsons made his escape to Rouen, and 
occupied himself for some time in the composition of 
treasonable tracts against Elizabeth, which he caused to 
be secretly sent to England. In 1583 he returned to 
lone, where he was appointed prefect of the English 
mission, and in 1586 chosen rector of the English seminary. 
He also devoted much energy to the establishment of 
seminaries elsewhere on the Continent, for the training 
of priests to be despatched to England to aid in reviving 
the cause of Romanism. After the disaster to the Spanish 
Armada in 1588, he endeavoured to persuade the Spanish 
monarch to undertake a second invasion, and, unsuccessful 
in this, he incited various plots against Elizabeth, all of 
which were, however, abortive. On the death of Cardinal 
Allen in 1594 he made strenuous efforts to be appointed 
his successor, and, failing in this, he retired to Naples until 
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the death of Clement VIIL in 1606. 
continued his active intrignes against Protestantism 1n 
England until his death, 18th April 1610. 

Parsons was the author of a large number of polemical tracts, a 
list of which, to the number of thirty-three, is given in Chalmers's 
Biographical Dietionary. For portrait, see Gentlemaws Magazine, 
vol. lxiv. 


PARSONSTOWN, formerly Birr, a market-town of 


King's County, Ireland, is situated on an aeclivity rising 
above the Birr, and on a branch of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway, 12} miles north of Roscrea and 13 
south of Banagher. Cumberland Square, in which there is 
a Doric column, surmounted by a statue of the duke of Cum- 
berland to commemorate the battle of Culloden, contains 
a number of good shops, and the streets diverging from it 
are wide and well built. The fine castle of Birr, besides 
its historical interest, has gained celebrity on account of 
the reflecting telescope erected there (1828-45) by the 
third earl of Rosse. The other principal buildings are 
the court-house, the Protestant Episcopal and Roman 
Catholic churches, the convent of the sisters of mercy, the 
model school, the mechanics’ institute, the fever hospital, 
and the infirmary. There is a bronze statue by Foley of 
the late Lord Rosse. Some trade is carried on in corn 
and timber, and the town possesses a distillery and 
brewery. The population was 5401 in 1861, 4939 in 
1871, and 4955 in 1881. i 

An abbey was founded at Birr by St Brendan. The district 
formed part of Ely O’Carrol, and was not included in King's 
County till the time of James I. A great battle is said to have been 
fought near Birr in the 3d century between Cormae, son of Cond of 
the Hundred Battles, and the people of Munster. The castle was 
the chief seat of the O’Carrols. In the reign of James IT. it and its 
appendages were assigned to Lawrence Parsons, brother of Sir 
William Parsons, surveyor-general. It was more than once besieged 
in the time of Cromwell, and was taken by Ireton in 1650. It also 
suffered assault in 1688 and 1690. 

PARTABGARH, PRATABGARH, or PERTABGURH, a 
district of Oudh, India, situated between 25° 34’ and 
26° 10’ 30" N. lat., and between 81° 22’ and 82° 29’ 45" 
E. long., is bounded on the N. by Rai Bareli and Sultan- 
pur, and on the E., S., and W. by Jaunpur and Allahabad 
districts. The Ganges forms the south-western boundary 
line, while the Gumti marks the eastern boundary for a 
few miles. The area (1881) is 1436 square miles. The 
general aspect of Partábgarh is that of a richly wooded 
and fertile plain, here and there relieved by gentle 
undulations, and in the vicinity of the rivers and 
streams broken into ravines, The one important river 
(the Ganges and Gumti nowhere entering the district) 
is the Sai, which is navigable in the rains, but in the 
hot season runs nearly dry. The only mineral pro 
ducts are salt, saltpetre, and ankar or nodular limestone. 
The manufacture of salt and saltpetre from the saliferous 
tracts is prohibited. Tigers and leopards are hardly ever 
met with ; but wolves still abound in the ravines and grass 
lands. Nilgái, wild cattle, hogs, and monkeys do much 
damage to the crops. Snakes are not numerous. Small 
game abounds. 

The population in 1881 was 847,047 (120,730 males, 426,317 
females ; 763,054 Hindus, 83,944 Mohaminedans, 48 Christians). 
The principal grain crops are barley, wheat, and rice. Other 
food crops are gram, peas, arhar, joór, and bdjra. Sugar-cane 
cultivation has largely increased of late years, and poppy is grown 
under the superintendence of the Opium Department.  Miscel- 
laneons erops include tobacco of superior quality, indigo, fibres, 
pán, &c, Irrigation is extensively carried on, and manure is made 
nse of wherever procurable. Rents have steadily increased since 
the introduction of British rule, and still show a tendency to rise. 
Artisans and skilled labourers have much improved in circum- 
stanees of late years ; but agricultural labour is still paid in kind at 
about the same rates that prevailed under native rule. Partáb- 
garh is now well opened up by roads. Four large ferries are main- 
tained on the Ganges, and two on the Gumti. Partabgarh forms 
a great grain-exporting district. Other important exports comprise 
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tobaeco, sugar, molasses, opium, oil, ghz, cattle and sheep, hides, &c. 
The imports consist mainly of salt, cotton, metals and hardware, 
country cloth, and dyes. The mannfactures of the district eom- 
prise sugar, blanket weaving, glass beads and bracelets, water-bottles, 
&c. The gross revenue ot the distriet in 1882-83 was £175,735, 
of which the land revenue contributed £98,220. ^ Edueation is 
afforded by 91 schools, on the rolls of which on 31st. March 1583 
there were 3493 scholars. The climate is healthy. The average 
rainfall for the fourteen years ending 1881 was 37 inches. 


PARTABGARH, or PrnTABGURH, a native state in 
Rájputána, India, lying between 23° 14’ and 24^ 14’ N. 
lat., and between 74° 27' and 75° E. long., and entirely 
surrounded by native territory, has an estimated area of 
1460 square miles, and an estimated population (1881) of 
80,568, mostly Bhils and other aboriginal tribes. The 
revenue is about £60,000, of which about £20,000 are 
enjoyed by feudatory chiefs and nobles. It is a hilly 
country, mainly producing maize and jodr (Molens sorghwin). 

PARTHENIUS, a Bithynian poet, said to have been 
captured in the Mithradatie war and carried to Rome. He 
lived there for many years, as late as the time of ‘Tiberius. 
His poems were on erotic subjects, and many of them 
treated of obscure mythological stories, The only work 
of his which is preserved is a collection of short love- 
tales in prose, dedicated to the poet Cornelius Gallus, but 
apparently not intended for publication. 


PARTHENON. See ATrENS, vol. iii. p. 5. 
PARTHIA. See Persia. 


PARTINICO, a town of Sicily, in the province of 
Palermo, and 283 miles W. of Palermo hy rail, has a good 
trade in wine and oil, and in 188] had 21,000 inhabitants, 

PARTITION, in law, is the division between several 
persons of land or goods belonging to them as co-pro- 
prietors. It was a maxim of Roman law, followed in 
modern systems, that 22 communione vel societate nemo potest 
invitus detineri. Partition was either voluntary or was 
obtained by the acto communi dividendo. In English law 
the term partition applies only to the division of lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, or of chattels real between 
coparceners, joint tenants, or tenants in common. It is to 
be noticed that not all hereditaments are capable of parti- 
tion. "There can be no partition of homage, fealty, or 
common of turbary, or of an inheritance of dignity, such as 
a peerage. Partition is either voluntary or compulsory. 
Voluntary partition is effected by mutual conveyances, and 
can only be made where all parties are sw? juris. Since 
8 & 9 Vict. c. 106, $ 3, it must be made by deed, except in 
the case of copyholds. Compulsory partition is effected by 
private Act of Parliament, by judicial process, or through 
the inclosure commissioners. At common Jaw none but 
coparceners were entitled to partition against the will of 
the rest of the proprietors, but the Acts of 31 Henry VIII. 
c. l and 32 Henry VIII. c. 32 gave a compulsory process 
to joint tenants and tenants in common of freeholds, 
whether in possession or in reversion, by means of the writ 
of partition. In the reign of Elizabeth the Court of 
Chancery began to assume jurisdiction in partition, and the 
writ of partition, after gradually becoming obsolete, was 
finally abolished by 3 & 4 Will. IV. e. 27. The Court 
of Chancery could not decree partition of copyholds until 
4d& 5 Vict. c. 35,8 85. Dy the Judicature Act, 1873, $34, 
partition is one of the matters specially assigned to the 
Chancery Division. An order for partition is a matter of 
right, subject to the discretion vested in the court by the 
Partition Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Vict. e. 40, amended by 
39 & 40 Viet. c. 17). By $3 of the Act of 1868 the court 
may, on the request of a party interested, direct a sale 
instead of a partition, if a sale wonld be more beneficial 
than a partition. By 8 12 a county court has jurisdiction 
in partition where the property does not exceed £500 
in value. Under the powers of the Inclosure Act, 1845, 
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8 & 9 Vict. c. 118, and the Acts amending it, the inclosurc | 
commissioners have power of enforcing compulsory parti- 
tion among the joint owners of any inclosed lands. An 
order of the inclosure commissioners or a private Act vests 
the legal estate, as did also the old writ of partition. But 
an order of the Chancery Division only declares the rights, 
and requires to be perfected by mutual conveyances so as 
to pass the legal estate. Where, however, all the parties 
are not sui juris, the court may make a vesting order 
under the powers of the Trustee Act, 1850, 13 & 14 Vict. 
c. 60, § 30. 


Partition is not a technical term of Seots law. 


by action of declarator and division or division and sale in the 
Court of Session, or (to a limited extent) in the sheriif courts. 
Rights of common are not divisible in English law without an Aet 
of Parliament or a decree of the inelosure commissioners, but in 
Seotland the Act of 1695, e. 38, made all eommonties, except those 
belonging to the king or royal burghs, divisible, on the application 
of any having interest, by action in the Court of Session. By 40 
& 41 Viet. e. 50, 8 8, the action for division of common property 
or eommonty is competent in the sheriff court, when the subject 
in dispute does not exceed in value £50 by the year, or £1000 
value, Runrig lands, except when belonging to corporations, were 
made divisible by the Aet of 1695, c. 23. A decree of division of 
eommonty, common property, or runrig lands has the elfect of a 
conveyance by the joint proprietors to the several participants 
(87 & 38 Viet. c. 94, § 35). 

In the United States, ‘‘it is presumed,” says Chancellor Kent, 
(4 Comm., lect. Ixiv.), “that the English statutes of 31 & 32 Henry 
VIIE have been generally re-enacted and adopted, and probably 
with increased facilities for partition.” Ina large majority of the 
States, partition may be made by a summary method of petition to 
the courts of common law. In the other States the courts of 
equity have exclusive jurisdiction. As between heirs and devisees 
the probate courts may in some States award partition, The various 
State laws with regard to partition will be found in Washburn, 
Real Property, bk. i. ch. xut, $7. 

PARTNERSHIP, in law, isa voluntary association of 
two or more persons for the purpose of gain. This is of 
course not an cxhaustive definition, but will serve to 
include most of the definitions of partnership which have 
been attempted.! The word partner is a contracted form 
of partitioner. 

The partnership of modern legal systems is based upon 
the societas of Roman law. — Societas is not defined by any 
of the Roman jurists. But the Roman view is no doubt 
sufficiently expressed in the definition by Voet:—soczetas est 
contractus juris gentium, bona fidei, consensu constans, semper 
re honeste, de luceri et damni communione. | Societas was 
either universorum bonorum, a complete communion of 
property ; negotiationis alicujus, for the purpose of a single 
transaction ; vectigalis, for the collection of taxes; or ve? 
"ius, joint ownership of a particular thing. The prevail- 
ing form was societas universorum qua ex questu veniunt, 
or trade partnership, from which all that did not come 
under the head of trade profit (questus) was excluded. 
This kind of societas was presumed to be contemplated in 
the absence of proof that any other kind was intended. 
Societas was a consensual contract, and rested nominally on 
the consent of the parties—really, no doubt (though this 
was not in terms acknowledged by the Roman jurists), on 
the fact of valuable consideration moving from each 
partner. No formalities were necessary for the constitution 
of a societas, Either property or labour must be con- 
tributed by the socius; if one party contributed neither 
property nor labour, or if one partner was to share in the 
loss but not in the profit (leonina societas), there was no 
true soctetas. Societas was dissolved on grounds substan- 
tially the same as those of English law (see below). The 
only ground peculiar to Roman law was change of s/atus 
(capitis deminutio). Most of the Roman law on the subject 
of societas is contained in Dig. xvii. tit. 2, Pro Socio. The 


È The difficulties of definition are pointed out by Sir N. Lindley, 
Cn Partnership, i., Introd. 


In Scotland , 
division of eomimon property is eflected cither extra-judicially, or | 
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main points of difference between the Roman and English 
law will be treated below. 

There is no statutory or judicial definition of partnership 
in English law. It is defined by the Indian Contract Act, 
$ 239,2 as “the relation which subsists between persons 
who have agreed to share the profits of a business carried 
on by all or any of them on behalf of all of them.” Sir 
N. Lindley declines to pledge himself to any definition, 
but lays down the following principles :—(1) partnership 
is the result of an agreement to share profits and losses; 
(2) partnership is prima facie the result of an agreement 
to share profits, although nothing may be said about losses, 
and although there may be no common stock ; (3) partner- 
ship is prima facie the result of an agreement to share 
profits, although community of loss is stipulated against ; 
(+) partnership is not the result of an agreement to share 
gross returns; (5) partnership is not the result of an 
agreement which is not concluded; (6) partnership is 
not the result of an agreement to share profits so long as 
anything remains to be done before the right to share them 
accrues (1 Lindley, bk. i. ch. i, $ 1). It was held in 
1793, iu the case of Waugh v. Carver, (2 H. Blackstone, 
235), that sharing in profits constituted partnership, 
though no partnership was in fact contemplated by the 
parties, But in 1860 the House of Lords in Cox v. 
Hickman (8 House of Lords Cases, 268), established the 
principle that persous who share the profits of a business 
do not incur the liabilities of partners unless the business 
is carried on by themselves or their real or ostensible 
agents. In 1865 the Act 28 & 29 Vict. c. 86 (which 
applies to the United Kingdom, and is commonly called 
Bovill’s Act) was passed in order to remove certain 
difficulties arising from Cox v. Hickman. It enacts that 
the advance by way of loan to & person engaged or about 
to engage in any trade or undertaking, upon a contract in 
writing that the lender is to receive a rate of interest 
varying with the profits, or a share of the profits, is not of 
itself to constitute the lender a partner (8 1); that no 
contract for the remuneration of a servant or agent by a 
share of the profits is of itself to render such servant or 
agent responsible as a partner or give him the rights of a 
partner (§ 2); that no widow or child of a partner of a 
trader receiving by way of annuity a portion of the profits 
is, by reason only of such receipt, to be deemed to bea 
partner (§ 3) ; that no person receiving by way of annuity 
or otherwisea portion of the profits in consideration of the 
sale of the goodwill is, by reason only of such receipt, to 
be deemed to be a partner ($ 4) ; that in the event of any 
such trader being adjudged bankrupt, &c., the lender of 
any such loan is not to be entitled to recover his principal 
or profits and interest, or the vendor of a goodwill his 
profits, until the claims of the other creditors for valuable 
consideration have been satisfied. Participation in profits 
has thus ceased to be an absolute test of partnership. 
Another test that has been proposed is the existence of 
such a participation as to constitute the relation of principal 
and agent. But this has been objected to on the ground 
that agency is deducible from partnership and not partner- 
ship from agency (see Holme v. Hammond, Law Rep. 7 
Exch. 218). The principles laid down by Sir N. Lindley 
above no doubt form the best means of deciding the 
matter, but every case must depend to a large extent upon 
its own particular circumstances. Though participation 
in profits is of itself no evidence of partnership, on the 
other hand societies and clubs, the object of which is not 
to share profits, are not partnerships. The liability of 
clubs or provisional committee men depends entirely upon 


? The definition was adopted in the Partnership Bill which was 
introduced into parliament in 1880; see Appendix to Pollock's Digest 
of the Law of Partnership. 
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the question of agency. They are not as a rule in the 
position of partners as ag gainst third persons. No partner- 
ship can exist in an office depending upon personal 
confidence, as the oíliee of executor or trustee. Joint 
tenants or tenants in common are not necessarily partners. 
If A and B agree to contribute a sum for the purehase of 
goods to be divided between them, they are joint owners 
after purchase and before division. But if they resell the 
goods and divide the profits, they then become partners 
(Smith’s Mercantile Law, bk. i. ch. i). 

A valid contract of partnership can be entered into 
by any person not under the disability of minority or 
unsoundness of mind, or of being a convict within the 
Felony Act, 1370 (33 & $4 Viet. c. 93), or an alien enemy. 
It is presumed that the disability of coverture no longer 
exists since the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882. An 
infant may nominally be a partner, but he incurs no 
liability, and may disafürm past transactions when he 
comes of age. A elergyman becoming a partner for pur- 
poses of trade is (with certain exceptions) liable to 
ecclesiastical penalties, but the contracts of the partnership 
are not void, 1 & 2 Viet. c. 106, § 31. At common law 
there is no limit to the number of partners, but by the 
Companies Act, 1862 (25 & 26 Viet. c. 89, $ 4), not more 
than ten persons can carry on the business of bankers, and 
not more than twenty any other business, unless (with 
some exceptions) they conform to the provisions of the 
Act. (See COMPANY.) 

A partnership may be constituted by deed or other 
‘writing, or it may be implied from aets It is usually, 
though not of necessity, evidenced by deed. The usual 
clauses in a partnership deed provide for the nature of the 
business, the time of the commencement of the partnership 
and its duration, the premium, the capital and property, 
the interest and allowances, the conduet and powers of 
the partners, the custody of the books, the taking of the 
accounts, retirement, dissolution, and expulsion, the valua- 
tion and transmission of shares, annuities to widows of 
deceased partners, prohibition against carrying on business 
in opposition after retirement, sale of goodwill, getting in 


debts, indemnity to outgoing partners, and arbitration 
clauses. Though a deed may serve to adjust the rights 


of the partners inter se, their liabilities to third persons 
cannot be affected by provisions ina deed of which the 
latter are ignorant. Whether a partnership exists in a 
particular case is a mixed question of law and fact. "The 
partnership may last for any time agreed upon by the 
partners. It is determinable at will unless it has been 
agreed that it shall endure for a specified period, or unless 
it is dissolved by some of the cireumstances which will be 
hereafter mentioned. A partnership may be general or 
special, e.g., the ownership of a single race-horse, or the 
conduct of à single case by a firm of solicitors, The rights 
and liabilities of partners may be considered as they affect 
the partners (1) inter se, and (2) in their relation to third 
persons. 

1. The shares of partners are prima facie equal. 
Inequality must be proved by evidence. Each member of 
a partnership is entitled to take a share in its management, 
unless, as is frequently the ease, one member is appointed 
managing partner. A partner is in a fiduciary position. 
It is therefore his duty to use reasonable diligence, to keep 
within the limits of his authority, and to observe good 
faith, ey., not to compete with the partnership. He may 
be a partner in another firm, and the fact of his being a 
partner in firms A and B does not make A and B partners, 
for socius met socii non est meus socius. In matters which 
are within the ordinary course of the business of the 
partnership, such as the period of division of profits, if the 
partnership articles be silent on the subject, the minority 
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must yield to tle majority. In matters beyond the scope 
of the partnership business, such as a change in the 
character of the business, one dissenticnt can forbid a 
change, and can obtain an injunction to prevent the change 
from being carried out. A partner is cntitled to have 
accounts kept, and to mspect them at proper times. 
Where a partner has as agent for the firm paid more than 
his share, he is entitled to contribution from the rest. 
One partner cannot be expelled by the others unless there 
is a special power of expulsion given by the articles. A 
partner has no right to assign his share without the express 
or implied consent of the other partners, If the partner- 
ship be one at will, the assignment piso jurto dissolves it ; 
if not at will, the others are entitled to treat the assign- 
ment as a ground of dissolution. The assignee takes the 
share subject to the claims of the other partner '*. Fach 
partner has an equitable Hen upon the partnership property, 
enabling him within certain limits to control the disposi- 
tion of it. On the death of a partner his share goes to his 
representatives, not, as in joint-teuancy, by accretion to the 
survivors. It is an ancient maxim of law that jus 
acerescendi inter mercatores non habet. locum (Coke upon 
Littleton, 182 «). 

A more important and ditlicult question is the rela- 
tion of partners to those not members of the partnership. 
From this point of view partnership 15 to a great extent 
a branch of the law of ageney (see Avent). As far as 
contracts are concerned, it is the rule that one partner is 
its general agent for the transaction of its business in the 
ordinary way, and the firm is responsible for whatever is 
done by any of the partners when acting for the firm 
within the limits of the authority conferred by the nature 
of the business which it carries on (1 Lindley, bk. ii. 
ch. i) The authority is defined by the business, not by 
any private understanding between the partners, Thus a 
merehant can bind his partners by accepting a bill of 
exehange for the firm, but a solicitor or medical man 
cannot. A partner cannot execute a deed, except a simple 
release of a debt, so as to bind the firm. In many cases 
an act not warranted by authority, such as a submission to 
arbitration, may be adopted by ratification so as to bind 
the firm. And in other cases the rights of a bonu fide 
claimant will prevail, even though the authority has been 
exceeded and there has been no ratification, e.y., where a 
bill given by a partner on his private aecount passes into 
the hands of a bona fide holder for value. Where the 
partner contraets on behalf of the partnership, it is the 
latter and not the individual who is primarily liable. If 
the name of a firm and an individual is the same, a bill 
drawn in that name for partnership purposes is prima 


facie a bill of the firm (Yorkshire Banking Co. v. Beatson, 


He Tien. 0 c Vo Dy. 100): 
himself out as the sole partner, and so make himself 
separately liable. Every member of a partnership is at 
common law liable in solido for the debts of the firm, a 
liability co-extensive with his power to transfer the whole 
property of the firm. This liability cannot be restricted 
except by statute (as the Companies Act) or by express 
contract with the creditors, A dormant partner is liable, 
like an ostensible partner, for debts contracted during his 
partnership; if, however, the ostensible partners have 
been sued to judgment, an action cannot be brought to 
charge the dormant partner (Kendall v. Hamilton, Law 
Rep., 4 App. Cas., 504). The liability of a dormant and 
an ostensible partner terminates in a different manner, in 
the former case by his simple retirement without notice, 
in the latter only after notice, a general notice in the 
Gazette being the usual means of informing the public of 
the change, while special notice is given to known customers. 
It is a question of fact whether the liability of the new 


But a partner may hold 
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firm has been accepted in place of that of the previous ' 


firm. A guarantee to or for a firm ceases upon a change 
in the firm unless it appears by express stipulation or 
necessary implieation that the guarantee is to continue, 
19 & 20 Viet. e. 97, § 4. There are cases in which a 
relation of quasi-partnership is created, £e, in which 
persons not partners inter se become partners qua third 
persons. A person who holds himself out as a partner 
incurs the liability of a partner. This was clearly laid 
down by Lord Chief Justice Eyre in Waugh v. Carver, 
and is now an established prineiple of law. “ Holding 
out" means that credit has been obtained by the use of 
his name, or even by permitting reference to him as one 
who wishes to have his nanie concealed. 

Where the liability arises out of tort, the law is not 
quite the same as it is where the liability arises from con- 
tract. The presumption is against the authority of a 
partner to commit a tort, and so opposed to the presump- 
tion in the case of contract. But a partnership is liable 
jointly and severally for any wrongful act or omission of 
one of its members in conducting the business of the firm, 
e.g., the neglect of a managing partner to keep the shaft 
of a mine in order, but not for a wilful wrong unconnected 
with the business, e.g., malielous prosecution. With 
respeet to fraud by misappropriation of money, some 
obligation on the part of the firm to take care of the money 
must be shown. A receipt from the firm prima facie 
imposes this obligation. 

An action should be brought by all the partners (except 
merely nominal partners, who need not be joined unless in 
an action on a contract under seal). They cannot delegate 
a right of action to one of themselves for convenience. 
This can only be done by statute, as 7 Geo. IV. c. 46, 
enabling banking companies to sue and be sued by a 
publie officer. All the partners ought to be sued, subject 
to any statutory exception, as that contained in the 
Carriers Act, 11 Geo. IW, and L Will, IV. e. 68, 83 5, 6. 
But nisjoinder or nonjoinder of parties does not defeat an 
action (Rules of the Supreme Court, 18823, ord. xvi. r. 
11) The method of procedure does not affect the 
principle of the liability of each partner i» solido, a 
principle on which is based one of the main points of 
difference between a partnership and a corporation. Ina 
corporation the collective whole is distinct from the in- 
dividuals composing it (see Corporation). But in a 
partnership the firm, as distinct from the individual 
partuers, is recognized by English law only to a very 
limited extent, and as matter of procedure rather than of 
substantive law. Since the Judicature Aets, in an action 
against a partnership, power is given to sue and be sued 
in the firm name, but the partners are bound to disclose 
the names of tlie persons constituting the firm, and, though 
judgment goes against the firm, execution may issue 
against a partner (Jules of the Supreme Court, 1883, 
ord. vii. r. 2, xvi. r. l4, xlii. r. 10). An adjudication 
of bankruptcy cannot be made against the firm in the firm 
name, but only against the partners individually ( Bank- 
ruptcy Itules, 1883, r. 197). 

A partnership at will is dissolved by determination of 
the wil or assignment of the partnership share. A 
partnership other than a partnership at will is dissolved 
by (1) efiluxion of time; (2) retirement of a partner; (3) 
alienation by operation of law of a partner's share, ey., by 
bankruptcy or (formerly) by marriage of a female partner ; 
(4) death; (5) business becoming unlawful, as by a 
partner becoming an alien enemy; (6) assignment of 
partnership share; (7) lunacy ; (8) liability of a partner 
to criminal prosecution; (9) impossibility of carrying on 
the business. In the last four cases the partnership is not 
tpso facto dissolved, but they are grounds on which the 
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court may order a dissolution (see Polloek, art. 47 sq.). 
Where a partner has been induced to enter into a partner- 
ship by fraud, he has in general the option of affirming or 


_reseinding the contract at his election. 


, Chaneery Division (Judicature Act, 1873, $ 34). 


The dissolution of partnerships and the taking of partner- 
ship accounts are matters specially assigned to the 
After 
dissolution the persons who constituted the partnership 


, become tenants in common of the partnership property 


, all the debts of the firm have been paid. 


until the division of assets, unless any other provision is 
made by agreement. The partnership debts are paid out 
of the partnership assets, and the private debts out of the 
private assets. 

The prineiple of law that a partnership debt is joint and 
several eomes into operation where the partnership is dis- 
solved by bankruptcy or death. The joint estate is the 
primary fund for the payment of joint debts, but the joint 
creditors ean look to any surplus of the separate estate 
(after payment of the separate debts) to satisfy any 
deficieney in the joint estate. See the Bankruptey Act, 
1883, $59. Partners cannot compete with the creditors of 
the firm either against the joint estate or the several estate 
of a partner; that is to say, they cannot be satisfied until 
Tn the case of 
death, although the partnership 1s dissolved by death, it is 
still treated as subsisting for the purposes of administra- 
tion. "The ereditor has the same rights against the estate 
of the deceased as he would have had in his hfetime in 
some cases, so that he may proceed against this estate in 
the first instanee, without recourse to the surviving 
partners (see the judgment of Lord Selborne in Kendall v. 
Hamilton, Law Rep., 5 App. Cas. 539). Further, the 
death of a partner has the result of converting the real 
property of the firm. “ Whenever a partnership purchases 
real estate for partnership purposes, and with partnership 
funds, it is, as between the real and personal representatives 
of the partners, personal estate" (Darby v. Darby, 3 
Drewry 506). 

At common law no eriminal prosecution was maintain- 
able by one partner against another for stealing the 
property of the firm. But this difficulty has been removed 
by dl 6.32 mietoce. 1106. 

Though the English law of partnership is based upon 
Roman law, there are several matters in which the two 
systems differ. (1) There was no limit to the number of 
partners in Roman law. (2) In societas one partner could 
generally bind another only by express mandatum ; one 
partner was not regarded as the implied agent of the 
others. (3) The debts of a societas were apparently joint, 
and not joint and several (4) The heres of a deceased 
partner could not succeed to the rights of the deceased, 
even by express stipulation. There is no such disability 
in England. (5) In actions between partners in Roman 
law, the beneficium competentie applied, that is, th» 
privilege of being condemned only in such an amount as 
the partner could pay without being reduced to destitution. 
(6) The Roman partner was in some respects more strictly 
bound by his fiduciary position than is the English partner. 
For instance, a Roman partner could not retire in order to 
enjoy alone a gain which he knew was awaiting him. (7) 
There was no special tribunal to which matters arising out 
of societas were referred. 

The law of Scotland as to partnership agrees in the main with 
the law of England. The principal difference is that Scots law 
recognizes the firm as an entity distinct from the individuals com- 
posing it. English law, as has been said, docs this only to a very 
limited extent. The firm of the company! is either proper or 
descriptive. A proper or personal firm is a firm designated by the 


l The term “company” is not confined, as in England, to an 
association existing by virtue of the Companies Aet, 1862, or similar 
Acts. 
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name of one or more of the partners. 
introduce the name of any of the partners. The former may sue 
and be sued under the company name; the latter only with the 
addition of the names of three at least (if there are so many) of the 
partners, A consequence of this view of the company as a separate 
person is that an action cannot be maintained against a partner 
personally without application to the eompany in the first instance, 
the individual partners being in the position of cautioners for the 
company rather than of principal debtors. The provisions of the 
Mercantile Law Amendment Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Viet. e 60, 
8 8), do not alfeet the case of partners. But, though the company 
must first be diseussed, diligence must necessarily be directed 
against the individual partners.  Ieritable property cannot be held 
in the name of a firm ; it can only stand in the name of individual 
partners. Notice of the retirement of even a dormant partner is 
necessary. The law of Scotland draws a distinction between joint 
adventure and partnership. Joint adventure or joint trade is a 
partnership contined to a particular adventure or speculation, in 
which the partners, whether latent or unknown, use no firm or 
social name, and ineur no responsibility beyond the limits of the 
adventure. In the rules applicable to cases of iusolveney and 
bankruptey of a company and partners, Scots law dilfers in several 
respects from English. Thus a company can be made bankrupt 
without the partners being made so as individuals. And, when 
both company and partners are bankrupt, the company creditors 
are entitled to rank on the separate estates of the partners for the 
balanee of their debts equally with the separate creditors. But in 
sequestration, by 19 & 20 Viet. c. 79, $ 66, the creditor of a com- 
pany, in claiming upon the sequestrated estate of a partner, must 
deducet from the amount of his claim the value of his right to draw 
payment from the company’s funds, and he is ranked as creditor 
only for the balance. (See Erskine’s Zast., bk. iii. tit. 1ij.; Bells 
Comm., ii. 500-562; Bell’s Principles, 88 350—403.) 

In the United States the English common law is the basis of 
the law. Most States have, however, their own special] legislation 
on the subject. Partnership is defined by Chancellor Kent to be 
“a eontract of two or more competent persons to place their moncy, 
effects, labour, and skill, or some or all of them, in lawful 
commerce or business, and to divide the profit and bear the loss 
in certain proportions" (3 Kent's Comm., lect. xliii.) The defi- 
nition of the New York Civil Code, art. 1283, runs thus :-— 
“partnership is the association of two or more persons for the 
purpose of carrying on business together, and dividing its profits 
between them." The most striking feature of the law in the 
United States is the existence of limited partnerships, correspond- 
ing to the ‘sociétés en commandite established in France by the 
ordinance of 1673. The State of New York was the first to 
introduee this kind of partnership by legislative enactment. The 
provisions of the New York Act have been followed by most of the 
other States. In many States there can be no limited partnership 
in banking and insurance. Jn this form of partnership one or 
more persons responsible iz solido are associated with one or more 
dormant partners liable only to the extent of the funds supplied 
by them. In Louisiana such partnerships are called partnerships 
in commendam (Civil Code, art. 2810). In New York the respon 
sible partners are called general partners, the others special 


partners. Such partnerships must, by the law of most States, be 
registered. (In 1880 a bill providing for the legislation of such 


partnerships in the United Kingdom was introduced in the House 
of Commons, but failel to become law.) ln Louisiana universal 
partnerships (the soetetates wniversorum bonorum of Roman law) 
must be ereated in writing and registered (Civil Code, art. 2800). 
In some States the English law as it stood before Cox v. Hickman 
is followed, and participation in profits is still regarded as the 
test of partnership, e.g., Leggett v. Hyde (58 New York Rep. 272). 
In some States nominal partners are not allowed. Thus in New 
York, where the words “and Company” or “and Co.” are used, 
they must represent an actual partner or partners. A breach of 
this rule subjects offenders to penalties. In most States claims 
against the firm after the death of a partner must, in the first 
instance, be made to the survivors. The creditors cannot, „as in 
England, proceed directly against the representatives of the 
deceased. ‘The law as to the conversion of realty into personalty 
on the administration of the estate of a deceased partner in some 
States agrees with English law, in others does not. (See 3 Kent's 
Comm., lect. xliii; Story, On Partnership; Tronbat, On Limited 
Partuership; and Angell, Oa Private Corporations.) (IWE) 
PARTRIDGE, in older English PremTRICHE, Dutch 
Patrijs, French Perdriz, all from the Latin Perdix, which 
word in sound does not imitate badly the call-note of this 
bird, so well known throughout the British Islands and 
the greater part of Europe as to need no description or 
account of its habits here. The English name properly 
denotes the only species indigenous to Britain, often now- 


adays called the Grey Partridge (to distinguish it from 
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A descriptive firm does not | others, of which more presently), the Perdix cinerea of 


ornithologists, a species which may be regarded as the 
model game-bird— whether from the excellence of the 
sport it affords in the field, or the no less excellence of its 
flesh at table, which has been esteemed from the time of 
Martial to our own—while it is on all hands admitted to 
be wholly innocuous, and at times beneficial to the agri- 
culturist. It is an undoubted fact that the Partridge 
thrives with the highest system of eultivation; and the 
lands that are the most carefully tilled, and bear the greatest 
quantity of grain and green crops, generally produce the 
greatest number of Partridges. Yielding perhaps in 
economie importance to the Red Grouse, what may he 
called the social influence of the Partridge is greater 
than that exeited by any other wild bird, for there must 
be few rural parishes in the three kingdoms of which the 
inhabitants are not more or less directly affected in their 
movements and business by the coming in of Partridge- 
shooting, and therefore a few words on this theme may 
not be out of place. 

From the days when men learned to “shoot flying” 
until some forty years ago, dogs were generally if not 
invariably used to point out where the “covey,” asa family 
party of Partridges is always called, was lodged, and the 
greatest pains were taken to break in the “pointers” or 
“setters " to their duty. In this way marvellous success 
was attained, and the delight lay nearly as much in seeing 
the dogs quarter the ground, wind and draw up to the 
game, helping them at times (for a thorough understanding 
between man and heast was necessary for the perfection 
of the sport) by word or gesture, as in bringing down the 
bird after it had been finally sprung. There are many 
who lament that the old-fashioned practice of shooting 
Partridges to dogs has, with rare exceptions, fallen into 
desuctude, and it is commonly believed that this result 
has followed wholly from the desire to make larger and 
larger bags of game. The opinion has a certain amount 
of truth for its base; but those who hold it omit to notice 
the wholly changed cireumstances in which Partridge- 
shooters now find themselves. In the old days there were 
plenty of broad, tangled hedgerows which afforded per- 
manent harbour for the birds, and at the beginning of the 
shooting-season admirable shelter or *lying" (to use the 
sportsman's word) was found in the rough stubbles, often 
reaped knee-high, foul with weeds and left to stand some 
six or eight weeks before being ploughed, as well as in 
the turnips that were sown broadcast. Throughout the 
greater part of England now the fences are reduced to the 
narrowest of boundaries and are mostly trimly kept; the 
stubbles—mown, to begin with, as closely as possible to the 
ground—are ploughed within a short time of the corn 
being carried, and the turnips are drilled in regular lines, 
offering inviting alleys between them along which 
Partridges take foot at any unusual noise. Pointers in 
such a distriet—and to this state of things all the arable 
part of England is tending —are simply useless, except at 
the beginning of the season, when the young birds are not 
as yet strong on the wing, and the old birds are still fceble 
from moulting their quill-feathers. Of late years there- 
fore other modes of shooting Partridges have had to 
be employed, of which methods the most popular is 
that known as “driving”—the “guns” being stationed 
in more or less eoneealment at one end of the field, or 
series of fields, which 1s entered from the other by men or 
boys who deploy into line and walk across it making a 
noise. It is the custom with many to speak depreciatingly 
of this proceeding, but it is a fact that as much knowledge 
of the ways of Partridges is needed to ensure a successful 
day’s “driving” as was required of old when nearly every- 
thing was left to the intelligence of the dogs, for the course 
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of the birds’ flight depends not only on the position of the ' the introduction of the foreigner.? 


line of beaters, but almost on the station of cach person 
composing it, in relation to the foree and direction of the 
wind and to the points on which it is desired that the 
Partridges should converge. Again, the skill and alacrity 
wanted for bringing down birds flying at their utmost 
velocity, and often at a considerable height, is enormously 
greater than that which sufficed to stop those that had 
barely gone 20 yards from the dog's nose, though ad- 
mittedly Partridges rise very quickly and immediately 
attain great speed. Moreover, the shooting of Partridges 
to pointers came to an end in little more than six wecks, 
whereas “driving” may be continued for the whole season, 


and is never more successful than when the birds, both ' 


young and old, have completed their moult, and are 
strongest upon the wing. But, whether the new fashion 
be objectionable or not, it cannot be doubted that to go 
back to the old one with success would necessitate a 
reversion to the slovenly methods of agriculture followed 
in former years, and therefore 1s as impossible as would 
be a return to the still older practice of taking Part- 
ridges in a setting-net, deseribed by Gervase Markham or 
Willughby. 

The Grey Partridge has doubtless largely increased in 
numbers in Great Britain since the beginning of the 
present century, when so much down, heath, and moor- 
land was first brought under the plough, for its partiality 
to an arable country 1s very evident. It has been observed 
that the birds which live on grass lands or heather only 
are apt to be smaller and darker in colour than the average ; 
but in truth the species when adult is subject to a much 
greater variation in plumage than is commonly supposed, 
and the well-known chestnut horse-shoe mark, generally 
considered distinctive of the cock, is very often absent. 
In Asia our Partridge seems to be unknown, but in the 
temperate parts of Eastern Siberia its place is taken by a 
very nearly allied form, P. barbata, and in Tibet there is 
a bird, P. hodgsonix, which can hardly with justice be 
generically separated from it. The relations of some other 
forms inhabiting the Indian Region are at present too 
obseure to make any notice of them expedient here. 

The common Red-legged Partridge of Europe, generally 
called the French Partridge, Caccabis rufa, seems to be 
justifiably considered the type of a separate group.! This 
bird has been introduced into England within little more 
than one hundred years ago, and has established itself in 
various parts of the country, notwithstanding a widely- 
spread, and in some respects unreasonable prejudice against 
it. It has certainly the habit of trusting nearly as much 
to its legs as to its wings, and thus incurred the obloquy 
of old-fashioned sportsmen, whose dogs it vexatiously kept 
at a running point; but, when it was also accused of 
driving away the Grey Partridge, the charge only shewed 
the ignorance of those that brought it, for as a matter of 
fact the French Partridge rather prefers ground which the 
common species avoids—such as the heaviest clay-soils, or 
the most infertile heaths. But even where the two species 
meet, the present writer can declare from the personal ob- 


servation of many years that the alleged antipathy between 
them is imaginary, and unquestionably in certain parts of | already dead for some time, Etienne Pascal the father 


gave up his official post at Clermont, and betook himself 


the country the “head of game” has been increased by 


1 Prof. Parker first (Trans. Zool. Soc., v. p. 155) and, after him, 
Prof. Huxley (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1868, pp. 299-302) have pointed 
out that the true Gains offer two types of structure, “one of 
whieh may be called Galline, and the other Tetraonine," to use the 
latter's words, though he is “by no means elear that they do not 
graduate into one another”; and, aecording to the characters assigned 
by him, Caccabis lies “on the Galline side of the boundary,” while 
Perdiz belongs to the Tetraonine group. Further investigation of 
this matter is very desirable, and, with the abundant material possessed 
by zoological gardens, it might easily be earried out. 
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The French Partridge 
has several congeners, all with red legs and plumage of 
similar character. In Africa north of the Atlas there is 
the Barbary Partridge, C. petrosa; in southern Europe 
another, C. saxatilis, which extends eastward till it is re- 
placed by C. chukar, which reaches India, where it is a well- 
known bird. Two very interesting desert-forms, supposed 
to be allied to Caccabis, are the Ammoperdix heyi of North 
Africa and Palestine and the A. bonhami of Persia; but 
the absenee of the metatarsal knob, or incipient spur, 
suggests (in our ignorance of their other osteological char- 
acters) an alliance rather to the genus Perdis. On the other 
hand the groups of birds known as Francolins and 
Snow-Partridges are generally furnished with strong but 
blunt spurs, and therefore probably belong to the Cacca- 
bine group. Of the former, containing many species, 
there 1s only room here to inention the Francolin, which 
used to be found in many parts of the South of Europe, 
Francolinus vulgaris, which also extends to India, where 
it is known as the Black Partridge. This seems to have 
been the 4ttagas or Attagen of classical authors,’ a bird so 
celebrated for its exquisite flavour, the strange disappear- 
ance of which from all or nearly all its European haunts 
has been before noticed (Drnps, vol. iii. p. 736, note), and 
still remains inexplicable. It is possible that this bird has 
been gradually vanishing for several centuries, and if so to 
this eause may be attributed the great uncertainty attend- 
ing the determination of the Attayen—it being a common 
practice among men in all countries to apply the name of 
a species that is growing rare to some other that is still 
abundant. Of the Snow-Partridges, Tetraogallus, it is only 
to be said here that they are the giants of their kin, and 
that nearly every considerable range of mountains in Asia 
seems to possess its specific form. 

By English colonists the name Partridge has been very 
loosely applied, and especially so in North America. 
Where a qualifying word is prefixed no confusion is caused, 
but without it there is sometimes a difficulty at first to 
know whether the Rutfed Grouse (Bonasa umbellus) or the 
Virginian Colin (Ortyz virginianus) is intended. (A. N.) 

PASCAL, Brarsk (1623-1662), was born at Clermont 
Ferrand on the 19th June 1623. His father was Etienne 
Pascal, president of the Court of Aids at Clermont; his 
mother's name was Antoinette Dégon. The Pascal family 
were Auvergnats by extraction as well as residence, and 
they had for many generations held posts in the civil 
service. They were ennobled by Louis XI. in 1478, but, 
as in many other cases, no attempt seems to have been 
made to assume the privileged particle de. The earliest 
anecdote of Pascal is a singular story recorded by his niece, 
Marguerite Perier (the heroine of the Holy Thorn miracle), 
of his being bewitched, and freed from the spell by the 
witch with strange ceremonies. His mother died when 
he was abeut four years old (the exact date is differently 
stated), and left him with two sisters—Gilberte, who after- 
wards marricd M. Perier, and Jacqueline. Both sisters 
are of importance in their brother’s history, and both are 
said to have been beautiful and accomplished. When 
Pascal was about seven years old, his mother having been 


? It is a singular fact that the game-preservers who object most 
strongly to the Red-legged Partridge are not agreed on the exact 
grounds of their objeetion. One party will declare that it vanquishes 
the Grey Partridge, while the other holds that, though the latter, the 
* English" Partridge, is mueh vexed by the introduced speeies, it 
invariably beats off the “ Frenchman”! 

3 lowever, many naturalists have maintained a different opinion— 
some making it a Woodcoek, a Gopwit (¢.v.), or even the Hazel-hen 
(see GROUSF, vol. xi. p. 223). The question has been well discussed 
by Lord Lilford (Zbis, 1862, pp. 352-356). 
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to Paris for the edueation of his ehildren and for his own 
indulgenee in seientifie society. It does not appear that 
Blaise, who went to no sehool, but was taught by his 
father, was at all forced, but rather the contrary. Never- 
theless he has a distinguished place in the story of pre- 
cocious children, and in. the much mere limited chapter of 
children whose precocity has been followed by great per- 
formanee at maturity, though he never became what is 
called a learned man, perhaps did not know Greek, and 
was pretty certainly indebted for most of his miscellaneous 
reading to Montaigne. How, purposely kept from books, 
he worked out tlie more elementary problems of geometry 
for himself; how at sixteen he wrote a treatise on conie 
sections which Deseartes refused to believe in except as 
the work of a master and not of a student ; how he wrote 
treatises on acousties at twelve, and began elaborate cal- 
eulating machines when he was still à boy,—are things 
dwelt upon in all biographies of him. In this notice his 
attainments in mathematical and physical science, except 
those which have some special connexion with his life and 
history, will be dealt with separately and later. 

The Pascal family, some years after settling in Paris, 
had to go through a period of adversity. Etienne Pascal, 
on leaving Clermont, had bought certain of the Hôtel de 
Ville renfes, almost the only regular investment open to 
Frenchmen at the time. 
and the investors protested, Paseal amongst them. But 
the great cardinal did not understand such protests, and 
to escape the Bastille Paseal had to go into hiding. He 
was, according to the story, restored to favour owing to 
the good acting and graceful appearance of his daughter 
Jaequeline in a representation of Seudéry's Amour Tyran- 
nique before Richelieu. Indeed Jacqueline, who was only 
fourteen, herself gives the account in a pleasant letter 
whieh is extant, and which contains an allusion to her 
brothers mathematical prowess. Madame d'Aiguillon's 
intervention in the matter was perhaps as powerful as 
Jacqueline’s acting, and Richelieu not only relieved 
Etienne Paseal from the necessity of keeping out of the 
way, but gave him (in 1641) the important and lucrative 
though somewhat troublesome intendaney of Rouen. The 
family aceordingly removed to the Norman capital, though 
Gilberte Pascal shortly after, on her marriage, returned 
to Clermont. At Rouen they became acquainted with 
Corneille, and Blaise Paseal pursned his studies with sueh 
vehemence that he already showed signs of an injured 
constitution, Nothing, however, of importance happened 
till the year 1646. Then Pascal ‘the elder was confined to 
the house by the consequences of an accident on the ice, 
and was visited by certain gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
who had come under the influence of St Cyran and the 
Jansenists. It does not appear that up to this time the 
Paseal family had been contemners of religion, but they 
now eagerly embraced the creed, or at least the attitude of 
Jansenism. One of the more immediate results of this 
conversion has rather shocked some modern admirers of 
Paseal, who forget that toleration, except of the Gallio 
kind, is an idea which had no place in men's minds in 
Paseal’s day. He came into contact with a Capuchin 
known as Pere St Ange, but whose real name was Forton, 
and who scems to have entertained some speculative ideas 
on theological points whieh were not strictly orthodox. 
Thereupon Pascal with some of his friends lodged an 
information against the heretie with the representative of 
the arehbishop of Rouen. There seems to have been no 
lack of zeal about the aecusers, but the aceused made no 
difficulty whatever in making profession of orthodoxy, 
and the judge appears to have been by no means anxious 
to push the matter home. No doubt Paseal was perfectly 
sincere, and hke most of his contemporaries held the 


| fatigable in his mathematical work. 


Uehelieu reduced the interest | 
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opinion attributed to a great English noneonformist con- 
temporary of his, that, while it was very shocking that 
men who were in the right should not be tolerated, it was 
almost equally shocking that men who were in the wrong 
should he. 

His bodily health was at this time very far from satis- 
factory, and he appears to have suffered, not merely from 
acute dyspepsia, but from a kind of paralysis. le was, 
however, except when physicians positively forbade study, 
and probably sometimes when they did so forbid, inde- 
In 1617 he published 
his Vouvelles Expériences sur le Vide, and in the next year 
the famous experiment with the barometer on the Puy de 
Dome was carried out for him by his brother-in-law Perier, 
and repeated on a smaller seale by himself at Paris, to 
which place by the end of 1647 he and his sister Jaequeline 
had removed, to be followed shortly by their father. In 
a letter of Jacqueline's dated the 27th of September, an 
account of a visit paid by Descartes to Pascal is given, 
whieh, like the other information on the relations of the 
two, gives strong suspicion of mutual jealousy. Descartes, 


| however, gave Pascal the very sensible advice to stay in 


bed as long as he could (it may be remembered that the 
philosopher himself never got up till eleven) and to take 
plenty of beef tea. But the relations of Pascal with 
Deseartes belong chiefly to the seientifie achievements of 
the former. He had, however, other relations, both 
domestic and miscellaneous, which had nothing to do 
with science. As early as May 1648 Jacqueline Pascal 
was strongly drawn to Port Royal, and her brother fre- 
quently aecompanied her to its church. She desir! 
indeed to join the convent, but her father, who at the 
date above mentioned returned to Paris with the dignity 
of counsellor of state (his functions at Rouen havine 
ceased), disapproved of the plan, and took both brother 
and sister to Clermont. Pascal stayed in Auvergne for 
the greater part of two years, but next to nothing is 
known of what he did there.  Fléehier, in his aecount of 
the Grands Jours at Clermont many years after, speaks 
of a “belle savante” in whose company Paseal had 
frequently been—a trivial mention on which, as on many 
other trivial points of seantily known lives, the most 
childish structures of comment and conjecture have been 
based. It is sufficient to say that at this time, despite the 
touen “conversion,” there is no evidenee to show that 
Paseal was in any way a reeluse, an ascetie, or in short 
anything but a young man of great intellectual promise 
and performance who was not indifferent to society, but 
whose aptitude both for society and study was aifected by 
weak health and the horse-doetoring of the time. He, 
his sister, and their father returned to Paris in the late 
autumn of 1650, and in September of the next year 
Etienne Paseal died. Almost immediately afterwards 
Jaequeline fulfilled her purpose of joining Port Royal— 
à proeceding which led to some soreness, finally healed. 
between herself and her brother and sister as to the dis- 
posal of her property. Perhaps this difference, but morc 
probably the mere habitual use of the well-known dialect 
of Port Royal, led Jacqueline to employ in reference to 
her brother expressions whieh have led biographers into 
inost unnecessary excursions of faney. For these they have 
scemed to find further warrant in similar phrases used by 
the Periers, mother and daughter. It has been supposed 
that Pascal, from 1651 or earlier to the famous aceident 
of 1654, lived a dissipated, extravagant, worldly, luxurious 
(though admittedly not vicious) life with his friend the 
Due de Roannez and others. His Discours sur les 
Passions de Amour, a striking and characteristie piece, 
only recently discovered and printed, has also been assigned 
to this period, and has been supposed to indicate a hope- 
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less passion for Charlotte de Roannez, the duke’s sister. 
It cannot be too decidedly said that all this is sheer 
romancing. The extant letters of Pascal to the lady show 
no trace of any affection (stronger than friendship) 
between them. As to Pascal’s worldly life, it might be 
thonght that only the completest ignorance of the usual 
dialect of the stricter religious sects and societies (and 
it may be added of Port Royal in particular) could induce 
any one to lay much stress on that. A phrase of 
Jacqueline's about the “ horribles attaches” which bound 
her brother to the world may pair off with hundreds of 
similar expressions from Bunyan downwards. It is, how- 
ever, certain that in the autumn of 1654 Pascal’s second 
“ conversion ” took place, and that it was lasting. He 
betook himself at first to Port Royal, and began to live a 
recluse and austere life there. Madame Perier simply says 
that Jacqueline persuaded him to abandon the world. 
Jacqueline represents the retirement as the final result of 
along course of dissatisfaction with mundane life. But 
there are certain aneedotic embellishments of the aet which 
are too famous to be passed over, though they are in part 
apocryphal. It seems that Pascal in driving to Neuilly 
was run away with by the horses, and would have been 
plunged in the river but that the traces fortunately broke. 
To this, which seems authentic, is usually added the late 
and more than doubtful tradition (due to the Abbé 
Boileau) that afterwards he used at times to see an 
imaginary precipice by his bedside or at the foot of the 
chair on which he was sitting. Further, from November 
23, 1654, dates the singular document usually known as 
“ Pascals amulet,” a parchment slip which he wore con- 
stantly about him, and which bears the date followed by 
some lines of incoherent and strongly mystical devotion. 

But, whatever may have been the immediate cause of 
l'ascal's conversion and (for a time) domestication at Port 
toyal, it certainly had no evil effect on his intellectual or 
literary powers. Indeed, if he had been drowned at 
Neuilly he would hardly be thought of now as anything 
but an extraordinarily gifted man of science. It must 
also be noted that, though he lived much at Port Royal, 
and partly at least observed its rule, he never actually 
became one of its famous solitaries. But for what it did 
for him (and for a time his health as well as his peace of 
mind seems to have been improved) he very soon paid the 
most ample and remarkable return that any man of letters 
ever paid to any institution. At the end of 1655 Arnauld, 
the chief light of Port Royal, was condemned by the 
Sorbonne fora letter which he had published expressing 
doubt whether the famous five propositions were to be 
found in Jansen, and, as much was made of this condemna- 
tion, it was thought important by the Jansenist and Port 
Royal party that steps should be taken to disabuse the 
popular mind on the whole controversy. Arnauld would 
have undertaken the task himself, but his wiser friends 
knew that his style was anything but popular, and over- 
ruled him. It is said that he personally suggested to 
Pascal to try his hand, and that the first of the famous 
Provincial Letters (this familiar name, or rather misnomer, 
is an abbreviation from the proper title of Lettres Écrites 
par Louis de Montalte à un Provincial de ses Amis) was 
written in a few days, or, less probably, in a day. It was 
printed on the 23d January 1656, and, being immensely 
popular and suecessful, was followed by others to the 
number of eighteen, in which not merely the special points 
at issue but the whole ethical and doctrinal system of the 
Jesuits was pulled to pieces. 

In the Provinciales Pascal, who it must be remembered 
published under a strict incognito, denies that he belongs 
to Port Royal, and in fact, though during the last years 
of his life he was wholly devoted to its interests, he was 
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‘never a regular resident there, and usually abode in his 
own house at Paris. Shortly after the appearance of the 
Provinciales, on May 24, 1656, occurred the miracle of 
the Holy Thorn, a fragment of the crown of Christ pre- 
served at Port Royal, which cured the little Marguerite 
Perier of a fistula lacrymalis. The Jesuits were much 
mortified by this Jansenist miracle, which, as it was oflici- 
ally recognized, they could not openly deny. Pascal and 
his friends rejoiced in proportion. But the details of his 
later years after this incident are somewhat scanty, and 
as recorded by his sister and niece they tell of increasing 
ill health, and of ascetic practices and behefs inereasing 
still more. One curious incident, contrasting equally with 
this state of things and with Pascal’s studious character 
and renown, is what Madame Perier calls * l'affaire des 
carrosses,” a scheme of the Due de Roannez and others 
for running omnibuses in Paris, which was actually carried 
out, of which Pascal was in some sort manager, and from 
which he derived some profit. This, however, is an excep- 
tion. Otherwise, for years before his death, we hear only 
of acts of charity and of, as it seems to modern ideas, 
extravagant asceticism. Thus Madame Perier tells us that 
he disliked to see her caress her children, and would not 
allow the beauty of any woman to be talked of in his pre- 
sence. What may be called his last illness began as early 
as 1658, after which year he never seems to have enjoyed 
even tolerable health, and as the disease progressed it was 
attended with more and more pain, chiefly in the head. 
In June 1662, having given up his own house to a poor 
family who were suffering from smallpox, and being 
unwilling that his sister should expose herself to infection, 
he went to her house to be nursed, and never afterwards 
left it. His state was, it seems, mistaken by his physicians, 
who to the last maintained that there was little danger— 
so much so that the offices of the church were long put 
off. He was able, however, to receive the eucharist, and 
soon afterwards died in convulsions on August 19th. A 
post mortem examination was held, which showed not only 
grave derangement in the stomach and other organs, but a 
serious lesion of the brain. 

Eight years after Paseal’s death appeared, in a small 
volume, the book whieh has given most trouble to all 
students of Pascal, and most pleasure to some of them. 
It purported to be Pascal’s Pensées, and a preface by his 
nephew Perier gave the world to understand that these 
were fragments of a great projected apology for Christianity 
which the author had in conversation with his friends 
planned out years before. The editing of the book was 
peculiar. It was submitted to a committee of influential 
Jansenists, with the Due de Roannez at their head, and, in 
addition, it bore the imprimatur of numerous unofficial 
approvers who testified to its orthodoxy. It does not 
appear that there was much suspicion of the garbling which 
had been practised,—garbling not unusual at the time, and 
excused in this case by the fact of a lull in the troubles of 
Port Royal and a great desire on the part of its friends to 

| do nothing to disturb that lull. Butas a matter of fact 
no more entirely fictitious book ever issued from the press. 
The fragments which it professed to give were in them- 
selves confused and incoherent enough, nor is it easy to 
believe that they all formed part of any such single and 
coherent design as that referred to above. But the 
editors omitted, altered, added, separated, combined, and 
so forth entirely at their pleasure, actually making some 
changes which seem to have been thought improvements 
of style. Asan instance of their anxiety to avoid offence, 
it may be noticed that they rejected, apparently as too 
outspoken, Madame Perier’s invaluable life of her brother, 

_ which was written to accompany the second edition of the 

| Pensées, but did not actually appear with them till 1684. 
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This rifacimento remained the standard text with a few 
unimportant additions for nearly two centuries, exeept 
that by a truly comic revolution of publie taste Condorcet 
in 1776 published, after study of the original, which 
remained accessible in manuscript, another garbling, con- 
ducted this time in the interests of unorthodoxy. lt was 
not till }842 that Victor Cousin drew attention to the 
absolutely untrustworthy condition of the text, nor till 
1344 that M. Faugére edited that text from the MS. in 
something like a condition of purity, though, as subse- 
quent editions have shown, not with absolute fidelity. 
But even in its spurious condition the book had been 
recognized as remarkable and almost unique. Its contents, 
as was to be expected, are of a very chaotic character—of 
a character so chaotic indeed that the reader is almost 
at the mercey of the arrangement, perforce an arbitrary 
arrangement, of the editors. But the subjects dealt with 
concern more or less all the great problems of thought on 
what may be ealled the theological side of metaphysies :— 
the sufficiency of reason, the trustworthiness of experience, 
the admissibility of revelation, free will, foreknowledge, 
and the rest. The peculiarly disjointed and fragmentary 
condition of the sentiments expressed by Pascal aggravates 
the appearance of universal doubt which is present in 
the Pensées, just as the completely unfinished condition, 
from the literary point of view, of the work constantly 
causes slighter or graver doubts as to the actual meaning 
whith the author wished to express. Accordingly the 
Pensées have always been a favourite exploring ground, 
not to say à favourite field of battle, to persons who take 
an interest in the problems. Speaking generally, their 
tendency is towards the combating of scepticism by a 
deeper scepticism, or, as Pascal himself calls it, Pyrrhonism, 
which occasionally goes the length of denying the possi- 
bility of any natural theology. Pascal explains all the 
contradictions and difficulties of human life and thought 
by the doctrine of the fall, and relies on faith and reve- 
lation alone to justify each other. Comparison of the 
Pensées with the Provinciales is, considering the radical 
differences of state (the one being a finished work deliber- 
ately issued from the master's hands, the other not even a 
rough draught, scarcely even “heads” or “outlines,” but 
a collection of loose and uncorrected notes settled neither 
as to the exact form of each nor as to the relation of each 
to any whole), impossible. But it may be said that no 
one can properly perceive how great a man of letters 
Pascal was from the /ensées alone, and that no one can 
perceive how deep if not wide a thinker he was from 
the Provinciales alone. An absolute preference of either 
argues a certain onesidedness in the relative estimate of 
matter and form. The wiser mind distinctly prefers both, 
and recognizes that if either were lacking the greatness of 
Pascal would fail to be perceived, or at least to be per- 
ceived fully. 

Excluding his scientific attainments, which, as has been 
noted above, will be the subject of separate notice, Pascal 
presents himself for comment in two different lights, the 
second of which is, if the expression be permitted, a com- 
posite one. The first exhibits him as a man of letters, the 
second as a philosopher, a theologian, and a man. If 
this last combination seems to be audacious or clumsy, it 
can only be said that in hardly any thinker are theological 
thoughts, and thoughts more strictly to be called philo- 
sophical or metaphysical, so intimately, so inextricably 
blended as in Paseal, and that in none is the colour of the 
theology and the philosophy more distinetly personal. 
This latter fact adds to the difficulty of the problem ; for, 
though Pascal has written not a little, and though a vast 
amount has been written about him, it cannot be said 
that his character as a man, not a writer, is very distinct. 
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The accounts of his sister and niece have the defect of all 
hagiology (to use the term with no disrespecttul inten- 


tion); they are obviously written rather with a view to 


the ideas and the wishes of the writers than with a view 
to the actual and absolute personality of the subjeet. 
Except from these interesting but somewhat tainted sources, 
we know little or nothing about him. Hence conjecture, 
or at least inference, must always enter largely into any 
estimate of Pascal, except a purely literary one. 

On that side, fortunately, there is no possibility of doubt 
or dillieulty to any competent inquirer. The Provincial 
Letters are the first example of French prose which is at 
once considerable in bulk, varied and important in matter, 
perfectly finished in form. They owe not a little to 
Descartes, for Paseal's indebtedness to his predecessor is 
unquestionable from the literary side, whatever may be 
the case with the scientific. But Descartes had had 
neither the opportunity, nor the desire, nor probably the 
power, to write anything of the literary importance of tlie 
Provinciales. The unanimity of eulogy as to the style of 
this wonderful book has sometimes tempted foreigners, 
who feel or affect to feel an inability to judge for them- 
selves, into a kind of scepticism for which there is abso- 
lutely no ground. The first example of polite contro- 
versial irony since Lucian, the Provinciales have continued 
to be the best example of it during more than two 
centuries in which the style has been sedulously practiscd, 
and in which they have furnished a model to generation 
after generation without being surpassed by any of the 
works to which they have shown the way. The unfailing 
freshness and charm of the contrast between the import- 
anee, the gravity, in some cases the dry and abstruse 
nature, of their subjects and the lightness sometimes 
almost approaching levity in its special sense of thie 
manner in which these subjects are attacked is a triumph 
of literary art of which no familiarity dims the splendour, 
and which no lapse of time, affecting as that lapse has 
already done toa great extent the attraction of the sub- 
jects themselves, can ever impair. The tools of phrase 
and diction by which this triumph is achieved were not in 
all cases of Pascal’s invention— Descartes and Corneille 
had been beforehand with him to some extent—but many 
of them were actually new, and all were newly and more 
skilfully applied. Nor perhaps is this literary art really 
less evident in the Pensées, though it is less clearly dis- 
played, owing to the fragmentary or rather chaotie condi- 
tion of the work, and partly also to the fact that the 
subject here for many readers and in many places claims 
attention almost to the disregard of the form. The vivid- 
ness and distinction of Pascal's phrase, his singular faculty 
of inserting in the gravest and most impassioned medita- 
tion what may be almost called quips of thought and 
dietion without any loss of dignity, the intense earnestness 
of meaning weighting but not confusing the style, all appear 
here, and some of them appear as they have no chance of 
appearing in at least the earlier Provinciales, 

No such positive statements as these are, however, 
possible as to the substance of the Pensées and the attitude 
of their author towards “les grands sujets.” In the 
space and circumstances of the present notice nothing 
more ean be attempted than a summary of the opinions 
hitherto advanced on the subject, and an indication of the 
results which may seem most probable to unprejudiced 
inquirers who possess a fair knowledge of and interest in 
the problems concerned. Hitherto the widest differences 
have been manifested in the estimate of Pascal’s opinions 
on the main questions of philosophy, theology, and human 
conduct. He has been represented as a determined apolo- 
gist of intellectual orthodoxy animated by an almost 
fanatical “hatred of reason,” and possessed with a purpose 
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to overthrow the appeal to reason; as a sceptic and 
pessimist of a far deeper dye than Montaigne, anxious 
chiefly to show how any positive decision on matters 
beyond the range of experience is impossible ; as a nervous 
believer clinging to conclusions which his clearer and 
better sense showed to be indefensible; as an almost 
ferocious ascetic and paradoxer affecting the credo quia 
impossibile in intellectual matters and the odi quia 
amabile in matters moral and sensuous; as a wanderer in 
the regions of doubt and belief, alternately bringing a vast 
though vague power of thought and an unequalled power 
of expression to the expression of ideas incompatible and 
irreconcilable. In these as in all other matters the first 
requisite seems to be to elear the mind of prepossession 
and commonplace. It has already been hinted that far 
too much stress may be laid on the deseription of Paseal 
by his family as a converted sinner, and it may be added 
that at least as much stress has been laid on the other side 
of the notion of him as of a elear-headed materialist and 
expert in positive science, who by ill-health, overwork, and 
family influence was persuaded to adopt, half against his 
will, supernaturalist opinions. An unbiassed study of the 
scanty facts of his history, and of the tolerably abundant 
but scattered and chaotic facts of his literary production, 
ought to enable any one to steer elear of these exaggera- 
tions, while admitting at the same time that it is impossible 
to givea complete and final account of his attitude towards 
the riddles of this world and others. He certainly was no 
mere advocate of orthodoxy; he as certainly was no mere 
victim of terror at scepticism ; least of all was he a free- 
thinker in disguise. He appears, as far as can be judged 
from the fragments of his Pensées, to have seized much 
more firmly and fully than has been usual for two cen- 
turies at least the central idea of the difference between 
reason and religion. Where the difficulty rises respecting 
him is that most thinkers since his day who have seen 
this difference with equal clearness have advanced from 
it to the negative side, while he advanced to the positive. 
In other words, most men since his day who have not been 
contented with a mere concordat, have let religion go and 
contented themselves with reason.  Paseal, equally dis- 
contented with the concordat, held fast to religion and 
eontinued to fight out the questions of difference with 
reason. The emotion, amounting to passion, which he 
displays in condueting this campaign, and the superfluous 
energy of his debate on numerous points which, for 
instance, such a man as Berkeley was content to leave in 
the vague must be traced to temperament, aggravated no 
doubt by his extreme intellectual activity, by ill health, 
and by his identification comparatively late in life and 
under peculiar cireumstances with a militant and so to 
speak seetarian form of religious or ecclesiastical belief. 
Surveying these positions, we shall not be astonished to 
find much that is surprising and some things that are con- 
tradictory in Pascal’s utterances on “les grands sujets." 
Dut the very worst method that can be taken for dealing 
with these contradictions is to assume, as his critics on 
one side too often do, that so clever a man as Pascal could 
not possibly be a convinced acceptor of dogmatie Christi- 
anity, or to assume, as too many of his erities on the other 
do, that so pious and orthodox a man as Pascal could not 
entertain any doubts or see any difficulties in reference to 
dogmatie Christianity. He had taken to the serious con- 
templation of theological problems comparatively late; 
for the Rouen escapade noted above is merely a specimen 
of the kind of youthful intolerance which counts for no- 
thing when justly viewed. The influence exercised on him 
by Montaigne is the one fact regarding him which has not 


been and can hardly be exaggerated, and his well-known 
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which to its proper form is one of the most valuable 
results of recent criticism) leaves no doubt possible as 
to the source of his *Pyrrhonian " method. The atmo- 
sphere of somewhat heated devotion in which he found 


, himself when he retired to Port Royal must naturally 


count for something in the direction and expression of 
his thoughts ; his broken health for something more. It 
is unfortunately usual with societies like Port Royal to 
generate a kind of mist and mirage which deceives and 
distorts even the keenest sight that looks through their 
eyes. But it is impossible for any one who takes Paseal’s 
Pensées simply as he finds them in connexion with the 
faets of Paseal's history to question his theologieal ortho- 
doxy, understanding by theological orthodoxy the accept- 
ance of revelation and dogma ; it is equally impossible for 
any one in the same condition to declare him absolutely 
content with dogma and revelation. Excursions into the 
field beyond formularies were necessary to him, and lio 
made them freely; but there is no evidence that these 
exeursions tempted him to remain outside, and it appears 
particularly erroneous to take his celebrated “wager” 
thoughts (the argument tlat, as another world and its 
liabilities, if aecepted, imply no loss and much possible 


| gain, they should be accepted) as an evidence of weakened 


belief or a descent from rational religion. It is of the 
essence of an active mind like Paseal's to explore and state 
all the arguments of whatever degree of goodness which 
make for or make against the conclusion it is investigat- 
ing, and this certainly is neither the least obvious nor the 
weakest of the arguments which must have presented 
themselves to him. 

In eeclesiastical questions as distinguished from theo- 
logical Pascal appears to have been an ardent Jansenist, 
adopting without very much diserimination the stand- 
point of his friends and religious directors Sacy, Arnauld, 
Singlin, and others. In one point he went beyond them, 
boldly disputing the infallibility of the pope, and hinting 
not obscurely at the propriety of agitation against errone- 
ous papal decisions. The Jansenists as a body could not 
muster courage to adopt this attitude, But it is not easy 
to discuss isolated points of this kind here; indeed their 
discussion belongs more properly to the general subject 
of Jansenism, and the history of Port Royal. 

To sum up, the interest and value of the Pensées 
is positively diminished if they are taken as gropings 
after self-satisfaction or feeble attempts at freethinking. 
They are excursions into the great unknown made 
with a full acknowledgment of the greatness of that 
unknown, but with no kind of desire for something more 
known than the writer’s own standpoint. If to any one 
else they communicate such a desire that is not Pascal’s 
fault; and, if it seems to any one that without such a 
desire they could not have been indulged in, that comes 
mainly from an alteration of mental attitude, and from a 
want of familiarity with the mental attitude of Pascal’s 
own time. From the point of view that belief and know- 
ledge, based on experience or reasoning, are separate 
domains with an unexplored sea between and round them, 
Pascal is perfectly comprehensible, and he need not be 
taken as a deserter from one region to the other. To 
those who hold that all intellectual exercise outside the 
sphere of religion is impious, or that all intellectual 
exercise inside that sphere is futile, he must remain an 
enigma. 

There are few writers who are more in need than Pascal of being 
fully and competently edited. The chief nominally complete edition 
at present in existence is that of Bossut (1779, 5 vols., and since 
reprinted), which not only appeared before any attempt had been 


made to restore the true text of the Pensées, but is in other respects 
quite inadequate. The edition of Lahure, 1858, is not much 


Entretien with Sacy on the subject (the restoration of | better, though the Pensées appear in their more genuine form. An 
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edition has been long promised for the excellent collection of 
Les Grands Ecrivaius de la France; it has been understood 
to be under the charge of M. Faugére. Meanwhile, with the 
exceplion of the Provinciales (of which there are numerous 
editions, no one much to be preferred to any other, for the text is 
undisputed and the book itself contains almost all the exegesis 
of its own contents necessary), Paseal can be read only at a dis- 
advantage. There are four chief editions of the trne Pensées: that 
of M. Faugére (1814), the editio princeps; that of M. Havet (1852, 
1867, and 1881), on the whole the best; that of M. Victor Rochet 
(1873), good, but arranged and edited with the deliberate intention 
of making Pascal first of all an orthodox apologist; and that of 
M. Molinier (1877-79), a carefully edited and interesting text, the 
important corrections of which have beeu introduced into M. 
Havet's last edition. Unfortunately, none of these can be said to 
be exclusively satisfactory. The minor works must chielly be 
sought in Bossut or reprints of him. Works on Pascal are 
innumerable: Sainte-Deuve's Port Royal, Cousin’s writings on 
Pascal and his Jacqueline Puscal, aud the essays of the editors of 
the Pensées just mentioned are the most noteworthy. Principal 
Tulloch has contributed a useful little monograph to the series of 
Foreign Classics for English Readers (Edinburgh and London, 
1878). (G. SA.) 

Pascal as Natural Philosopher and Mathematician, — 
Great as is Pascal’s reputation as a philosopher and man 
of letters, it may be fairly questioned whether his elaim 
to be remembered by posterity as a mathematician and 
physicist is not even greater. In his two former capa- 
cities all will admire the forni of his work, while some 
will question the value of his results; but in his two 
latter capacities no one will dispute either. He was 
a great mathematician in an age which produced Des- 
cartes, Fermat, Huygens, Wallis, and Roberval. There 
are wonderful stories on record of his preeocity in mathe- 
matical learning, whieh is sufficiently established by the 
well-attested faet that he had completed before he was 
sixteen years of age a work on the conic sections, in which 
he had laid down a series of propositions, discovered by 
himself, of such importanee that they may be said to 
form the foundations of the modern treatment of that 
subject. Owing partly to the youth of the author, partly 
to the difficulty in publishing scientific works in those 
days, and partly no doubt to the continual struggle on 
his part to devote his mind to what appeared to his 
conscience more important labour, this work (like many 
others by the same master-hand) was never published. 
We know something of what it contained from a report by 
Leibnitz, who had seen it in Paris, and from a résumé of 
its results published in 1640 by Pascal himself, under the 
title Assur pour les Coniques. The method which he fol- 
lowed was that introduced by his contemporary Desargues, 
viz, the transformation of geometrical figures by conical 
or optical projection. In this way he established the 
famous theorem that the intersections of the three pairs 
of opposite sides of a hexagon inseribed in a conie are 
collinear. This proposition, which he called the mystie 
hexagram, he made the keystone of his theory; from it 
alone he dedueed more than four hundred corollaries, 
embracing, according to his own aceonnt, the conies of 
Apollonius, and other results innumerable. 

Pascal also distinguished himself by his skill in the 
infinitesimal calculus, then in the embryonie form of 
Cavaliers method of indivisibles. The cycloid was a 
famous curve in those days; it had been diseussed by 
Galileo, Deseartes, Fermat, Roberval, and Torricelli, who 
had in turn exhausted their skill upon it. Paseal solved 
the hitherto refractory problem of the gencral quadrature 
of the cycloid, and proposed and solved a variety of others 
relating to the eentre of gravity of the curve and its 
segments, and to the volume and eentre of gravity of 
solids of revolution generated in various ways by means 
of it. He published a number of these theorems without 
demonstration as a challenge to contemporary mathema- 
ticlans. 


Solutions were furnished by Wallis, Huygens, | 
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Wren, and others; and Pascal published his own in the 
form of letters from Amos Dettonville (his assumed name 
as challenger) to M. Cercavi. "There has been some dis- 
eussion as to the fairness of the treatment accorded by 
Pascal to his rivals, but no question of the fact that his 
initiative led to a great extension of our knowledge of the 
properties of the cycloid, and indirectly hastened the pro- 
gress of the ditterential ealeulus. 

In yet another branch of pure mathematics Pascal 
ranks as a founder. The mathematical theory of proba- 
bility and the allied theory of the combinatorial analysis 
were in effect ereated by the correspondence between 
Pascal and Fermat, concerning certain questions as to the 
division of stakes in games of chance, which had been 
propounded to the former by the gaming philosopher De 
Méré A complete account of this interesting correspond- 
enee would surpass our present limits ; but the reader may 
be referred to Todhunter’s History of the Theory of Proba- 
bility (Cambridge and London, 1865) pp. 7-21. It 
appears that Paseal contemplated publishing a treatise De 
Alex Geometria; but all that actually appeared was a 
fragment on the arithmetical triangle (“ Properties of the 
Figurate Numbers”) printed in 1654, but not published 
till 1665, after his death. 

Pascal's work as a natural philosopher was not less 
remarkable than his discoveries in pure mathematics. His 


| experiments and his treatise (written 1652, published 


1662) on the equilibrium of fluids entitle hin to rank 
with Galileo and Stevinus as one of the founders of the 
selence of hydrodynamies. The idea of the pressure of 
the air and the invention of the instrument for measuring 
it were both new when he made his famous experiment, 
showing that the height of the mercury column in a 
barometer decreases when it 1s earried upwards through 
the atmosphere. "This experiment was made in the first 
plaee by himself in à tower at Paris, and was afterwards 
carried out on a grand scale under his instruetions by his 
brother-in-law Perier on the Puy de Dome in Anvergne. 
Its suecess greatly helped to break down the old prejudices, 
and to bring home to the minds of ordinary men the truth 
of the new ideas propounded by Galileo and Torricelli. 
Whether we look at his pure mathematical or at his 
physical researehes we receive the same impression af 
Pascal; we see the strongest marks of a great original 
genius creating new ideas, and seizing upon, mastering, 
and pursuing farther everything that was fresh and un- 
familiar in his time. After the lapse of more than two 
hundred years, we ean stil point to much in exact science 
that is absolutely his ; and we can indicate infinitely more 
which is due to his inspiration. (CRET) 
PASCHAL I., pope from 817 to 824, a native of Rome, 
was raised to the pontificate by popular acclamation, 
shortly after the death of Stephen IV., and before the 
sanction of the emperor (Louis the Pious) had been 
obtained—a cireumstance for which it was one of his 
first eares to apologize. His relations with the imperial 
house, however, never became cordial; and he was also 
unsueeessful in retaining in Rome itself the popularity to 
which he had owed his election. He died at Rome while 
the imperial commissioners were investigating the cireum- 
stances under which two important officers of Lothair, the 
eldest son of Lonis had been seized at the Lateran, 
blinded, and afterwards beheaded ; Pasehal had shielded 
the murderers but denied all personal complicity in their 
crime. The Roman people refused him the honour of 
burial within the church of St Peter, but he now holds a 
place in the Roman calendar (May 16). Like one or two 
of his more immediate predecessors he was liberal in his 
donations to several churehes of the eity, St Cecilia in 
Trastevere having been restored and St Maria in Domnica 
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rebuilt by him ; he also built the church of St Prassede. 
'The suecessor of Paschal I. was Eugenius II. 

PASCHAL IL, pope from 1099 to 1118, was the 
suceessor of Urban IL Of his early history nothing is 
known except that his proper name was Rainieri, that he 
was of Tuscan origin, and that in early life he became a 
monk, probably of Cluny. He was raised to the cardin- 
alate by Gregory VII. about 1076, and was elected to the 
papal chair on August 13, 1099. In the long struggle 
with the imperial power about INVESTITURE (4.v.) he 
zealously earried on the Hildebrandine policy, but hardly 
with Hildebrandine suecess. One of his first acts was to 
expel from Rome the antipope Clement IIL, otherwise 
known as Guibert of Ravenna, and to renew his prede- 
eessor’s sentence of excommunication against the emperor 
Henry IV., by the help of whose rebellions son it seemed 
at one time as if the claims of the church were to become 
wholly triumphant. But Prince Henry, who succeeded to 
the purple in 1106 (see Henry V.), proved a still more 
active and persistent opponent of papal pretensions than 
ever his father had been. Paschal was courteously invited 
to Germany to assist in arranging definitely the affairs of 
the empire (1107), but, while the pope delayed his journey, 
the emperor proceeded actually to exercise all the rights 
of investiture to the fullest extent, and, having disposed of 
various wars in Bohemia, Hungary, and Poland, announced 
in 1110 the intention of proceeding to Rome to be crowned 
and to re-establish order in Italy. From Arezzo he sent 
ambassadors to Rome, and the pope after negotiation 
agreed to his coronation on the footing that the church 
should surrender all the possessions and royalties it had 
received of the empire and kingdom of Italy from the 
days of Charlemagne, while Henry on his side gave up the 
form of investiture. But on Henry’s arrival in Rome 
(Feb. 1111), where feeling was strong against this pact, 
Paschal was slow to implement it, and the emperor ulti- 
mately found it necessary to withdraw from the city,—not, 
however, until he had compelled the pope and many of the 
cardinals to accompany him. After two months the pope 
yielded ; the coronation took place in the church of St 
Peter on April 13, and forthwith the emperor withdrew 
beyond the Alps after exacting a promise that no revenge 
should be taken for what had passed. The Lateran 
council, however, held in Mareh 1112, repudiated as void, 
under penalty of excommunication, the concessions that 
had been extorted by the violence of Henry; and a 
council held at Vienne some months afterwards actually 
excommunicated him, the pope himself ratifying the 
decree. On thedeath of the Countess Matilda of Tuscany, 
who had bequeathed her whole possessions to the church 
(1115), the emperor at once laid claim to them as imperial 
fiefs, and, descending into Italy, drove the pope first to 
Monte Casino and then to Benevento. Paschal returned 
to Rome, after the emperor’s withdrawal, in the beginning 
of 1118, but died within a few days (January 21, 1118). 
His successor was Gelasius II. — 

PASCHAL CONTROVERSY. 
p. 614. 

PASCO. See Cerro DE Pasco, vol. v. p. 347. 

PAS DE CALAIS, a maritime department of northern 
France, formed in 1790 of nearly the whole of Artois and 
the northern maritime portion of Picardy, including the 
Boulonnais, Calaisis, Ardrésis, and the districts of Langle 
and Bredenarde, lies between 50° 2’ and 51? N. lat. and 
1° 35’ and 3° 10' E. long, and is bounded N. by the 
Straits of Dover (* Pas de Calais"), E. by the department 
of Nord, S. by that of Somme, and W. by the English 
Channel The distance from England is only 21 miles. 
Nord, which separates Pas de Calais from Belgium, is at 
one place only 3 miles wide, and from Arras (the chief 
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town) to Paris in a direct line is about 100 miles. Except 
in the neighbourhood of Boulogne, with its cótes de fer or 
"iron coasts,” the seaboard of the department, which 
measures 65 miles, consists of dunes. From the mouth 
of the Aa (the limit towards Nord) it trends west-south- 
west to Gris Nez, the point of France nearest to England ; 
in this section lie the port of Calais, Cape Blane Nez, 
rising 440 feet above the sandy shores, and the port of 
Wissant (Wishant). Beyond Gris Nez the direction is due 
south ; in this section are the port of Ainbleteuse, Boulogne 
at the mouth of the Liane, and the two bays formed by 
the estuaries of the Canche and the Authie (the limit 
towards Somme). The highest poiut in the department 
(700 feet) is in the west, between Boulogne and St Omer. 
From the uplands in whieh it is situated the Lys and 
Searpe flow east to the Scheldt, the Aa north to the 
German Ocean, and the Slack, Wimerenx, and Liane to 
the Channel. Farther south are the valleys of the Canche 
and the Authie, running from east-south-east to west-north- 
west, and thus parallel with the Somme. Vast plains, 
open and monotonous, but extremely fertile and well culti- 
vated, occupy most of the department. The greenest and 
most picturesque valleys are in the west. To the north 
of the hills running between St Omer and Boulogne, to the 
south of Gravelines and the south-east of Calais, lies the 
district of the Wattergands, fens now drained by means of 
canals and dykes, and turned into highly productive land. 
The climate is free from extremes of heat and cold, but 
damp and changeable. At Arras the mean annual tein- 
perature is 47°; on the coast it is higher. The rainfall 
in the one case is 22 inches, in the other 31. 


With a total area of 2550 square miles, the department has 1899 
square miles (more than two-thirds) of arable land, while woods and 
pasture land each occupy only about a twentieth. The live stock in 
1880 comprised 76,224 horses, 9642 asses or mules, 156,060 cows, 
85,272 calves, 5080 bulls or oxen, 256,031 sheep, 131,722 pigs, 
20,760 goats. The sheep in 1880 yielded 357 tons of wool, worth 
£57,398. The national sheepfolds of Tiugry are in Pas de Calais. 
The 22,260 beehives of the department yielded in 1878 1753 tons 
of honey and 394 tons of wax. No department except Somme 
breeds fowls so extensively. Wheat, beetroot, and oil seeds are 
the principal crops. In 1882 wheat gave 9,855,483 bushels, meslin 
920,023 bushels; iu 1879, rye 781,150 bushels, barley 2,362.133 
bushels, oats 9,421,818 bushels, beetroot 1,576,355 tons (almost 
entirely consumed by the sugar works), potatoes 7,250,813 bushels, 
vegetables 581,727, and colza seed 30,268. Besides there were 
considerable quantities of poppy-seed, flax (of excellent quality), 
hops, hemp, and tobaceo (1275 tons). There are two great coal- 
fields, that of Pas de Calais proper, a continuation of the coal-field of 
Valenciennes and Hainault, and that of DBoulonnais. The former 
contains a total area of 134,270 acres ; the latter is about a tenth of 
that size. Taken together they number 72 pits, 57 of which are 
active. In 1882 5,036,455 tons of coal were extracted and 1,378,818 
consumed in the department; the industry gives employment to 
22,925 persons. Peat (to the amount of 375,034 tons in 1882) is 
obtained in the valleys of the Scarpe and the Aa.  lron-mnines in 
the arrondissement of Boulogne employ 162 workmen (26,674 tons) ; 
the stone and marble quarries 2130 workmen ; and about $00 are 
engaged in obtaining phosphates of lime (295,566 tons), whieh are 
exported for manure. Blast furnaces, foundries, engineering works, 
naileries, boiler-works, agricultural implement factories, and steel- 
pen works are all earried on in the department. In 1883 305 tons 
of iron, 16,355 tons of steel, 65,025 tons of cast iron were manu- 
faetured ; and the average production of pens is 400,000,000 per 
annum. Theestablishments at Diache St Vaast melt, refine, and roll 
copper and zine, and also work lead and auriferous silver, The ship- 
yards do not launeh any large vessels, but in 1881 they built eighty 
luggers or sloops, with an aggregate burden of 2456 tons. The 
eighty-nine sugar-works in 1880 produced 42,121 tons of sugar and 
29,730 of molasses ; the distilleries 4,658,984 gallons of spirits ; tle 
oil works 15 tons of hempseed oil, 389 tons of linseed oil, 3066 tons 
of poppyseed, rapeseed, and cameline oil, &e., and 797 tons of colza 
oil. There are 553 breweries in the department. Cotton-spinning 
and weaving employ 116,364 spindles and 625 looms; wool- 
spinning 26,300 spindles ; and the flax, hemp, and jute manufactuie 
35,700 spindles and 497 looms. St Pierre-lés-Calais earries on tlie 
weaving of tulles in linen, cotton, and silk, employing 10,000 hands, 
and producing with its 1506 looms goods to the value of £2,400,0 0 
per annum. There are besides in the department establishments 
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for the manufacture of paper and cardboard, hosiery, embroidery, 
boots and shoes (for exportation), flooring, pipes, glass wares, 
chemical products, pottery, chicory, starch, biscuits (300 to 400 
workmen), and gin. The national powder-mills of Esquerdes are 
among the largest in Franee. The port towns fit out a considerable 
number of vessels for the ick cod, and herring fishing—a 
growiug industry. In 1882 Boulogne and Etaples had 340 boats 
(13,919 tons) and 4586 fishermen, and Calais 37 boats (265 tons) 
and 281 fishermen, and their united take was 2356 tons. There is 
a large export of sugar, spirits, calves, sheep, and eggs to England. 
In 1582 the port of Boulogne had a movement of 3614 vessels and 
that of Calais 4436, with a total burden for the two ports of 
2,212,920 ions. ln 1878 404,769 trayellers passed by this way 
between France and England. Calais is emphatically a transit port ; 
Boulogne has besides an export trade in local products such as 
marble, freestone, minerals, and Boulogne horses, remarkable for 
size and strength. The roads of the department (national, depart- 
mental, &c.) make a length of 9393 miles, the waterways 105} miles, 
the railways 546 miles, and the industrial railways 60 miles. The 
canal system comprises part of the Aa, the Lys, the Scarpe, the 
Deule (a tribntary of the Lys passing by Lille), the Lawe (a tribu- 
tary of the Lys passing by Bethune), and the Sensée (an affluent of 
the Selieldt), as well as the various canals proper from Aire to La 
Basse, Neuffossé, Calais, &c., and in this way a line of communi- 
cation is formed from the Scheldt to the sea by Bethune, St Omer, 
and Calais, with branches to Gravelines and Dunkirk in Nord. 
The total tonnage of the whole inland navigation was 2,124,442 
tens in 1878. 

In 1881 Pas de Calais had 819,022 inhabitants (311 per square 
mile), ranking sixth among the departments in density of popu- 
lation. It forms the diocese of Arras in the archbishopric of 
Cambrai, belongs to the distriet of the first (or Lille) eorps d'armée, 
and is within the jurisdiction of the Douai court of appeal. There 
are six arrondissements bearing the names of their chief towns— 
Arras (27,041 inhabitants), Bethune (10,374), Bonlogne (44,812), 
Montreuil (3352), St Omer (20,479), and St Pol (2694). Other 
places of importance are St Pierre-lés-Calais (30,786 inhabitants), 
the industrial town of Calais (13,529), Lens (10,515), Lievin (8281), 
Carvin (6430) —the last three with important coal-mines, and Aire 
(5000), formerly a fortified place. 


PASIPHAE. See Miyos. 

PASKEWITCH, Ivan FeEporowrrcu (1782-1856), 
prince of Warsaw, and general-in-chief of the Russian 
army, was deseended from an old and wealthy family, and 
was born at Poltava Sth May 1782. He was educated 
at the imperial institution for pages, where his progress 
was so rapid that after his first examination he received the 
promise of a lieutenant’s commission in the guards, and 
was named aide-de-camp to the emperor. His first active 
service was in 1805, in the auxiliary army sent to the 
assistance of Austria against Franee, when he took part 
in the battle of Austerlitz From 1807 to 1812 he was 
engaged in the campaigns against Turkey, and distinguished 
himself by many brilliant and daring exploits. During 
the French war of 1812-14 he was present, in command 
of the 26th division of infantry, at all the most important 
engagements; at the battle of Leipsie he took 4000 
prisoners. On the outbreak of war with Persia in 1826 he 
was appointed second in command, aud, succeeding in the 
following year to the chief command, gained rapid and 
brilliant suecesses which compelled the shah to sue for peace 
19th February 1828. In reward of his services he was 
raised by the emperor to the rank of count of the empire, 
with the surname of Erivan, and received a million of roubles 
and á diamond-mounted sword. From Persia he was sent 
to Turkey in Asia, aud, having captured in rapid succession 
the fortresses of Kars, Erzeroum, and Akalkalaki, he was 
at the end of the eampaign made a field marshal. In 
1831 he was entrusted with the command of the army 
sent to suppress the revolt of Poland, and after the fall of 
Warsaw, which gave the death-blow to Polish independ. 
ence, he was raised to the dignity of prince of Warsaw, 
and created vieeroy of the kingdom of Poland. In this 
position he is said to have manifested the highest qualities 
as an administrator, and in his relations with the kings of 
Prussia and Austria he secured their confidence and esteem. 


On the outbreak of the insurrection of Hungary in 1848 , legal functions. 
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he was appointed to the command of the Russian troops 
sent to the aid of Austria, and finally compelled the 
insurgents to lay down their arms at Vilagos. In April 
1854 he again took the field in command of the army of 
the Danube, but on the 9th June, at Silistria, where he 
suffered defeat, he received a contusion which compelled 
him to retire from active service. He dicd 29th January 
1856 

Tolstoy, Essai Diographique et Historique sur le Feld- Meréchal 
Prinee de Varsovie, Paris, 1835; Notice Blographique sur le Marechal 
Paskériteh, Leipsie, 1856. 

PASQUIER, ÉrrexxE (1529-1615), one of the glories 
of the French bar, and one of not the least remarkable 
men of letters of the 16th century, was born at Paris on 
the 7th June 1529 by his own account, according to others 
a year earlier. Nothing is known of his family, and hardly 
anything of his youth, but he seems to have inherited à 
small property at Chátelet in the district of Brie. He 
certainly studied law early, and in 1547 was a pupil of 
the famous Cujas at Toulouse. Thenee, like many of his 
contemporaries, he went to finish his studies in Italy. le 
was called to the Paris bar in November 1549, having not 
yet (or at most barely) reached his majority. He practised 
diligently and with suceess, but by no means neglected 
literature. Some of his work both at this time and later 1s 
light and almost frivolous. A treatise on love, the Mono- 
phile, appeared in 1554, and not a few similar publica- 
tions followed it, one of them, the Ordonnances d Amour, 
being somewhat Rabelaisian in character. Pasquier, how- 
ever, though not a stoie, was a man of perfeetly regular 
life, and he married early ; his wife, who was of his own 
age, affluent, and, it is said, handsome, being a widow for 
whom he had gained a lawsuit. The next year he had 
the misfortune to eat some poisonous mushrooms and very 
nearly died of them; indeed he did not recover fully for 
two years. This lost him his practice for the time, and 
he again betook himself to general literature, publishing 
in 1560 the first book of his great work the Recherches de 
la France. Before very long, however, clients once more 
eame to him, and in 1565, when he was thirty-seven, his 
fame was established by a great speech still extant, in 
which he pleaded the cause of the university of laris 
against the Jesuits, and won it. He was thenceforward 
constantly employed in the most important cases of the 
day, and his speeches, many of which we possess, displayed 
a polished eloquence which was new in his time. But he 
did not negleet general literature, pursuing the Recherches 
steadily, and publishing from time to time much miscellan- 
eous work. His literary and his legal occupations coin- 
cided in a curious fashion at the Grands Jours of Poitiers 
in 1579. These Grand Jours (an institution which fell 
into desuetude at the end of the 17th century, with bad 
effects on the social and political welfare of the French 
provinces) were a kind of irregular assize in which a com- 
mission of the parlement of Paris, selected and despatched 
at short notice by the king, had full power to hear and 
determine all causes, especially those in which seignorial 
rights had been abused. At the Grands Jours of Poitiers 
of the date mentioned, and at those of Troyes in 1583, 
Pasquier officiated; and each occasion has left a curious 
literary memorial of the kind of high jinks with which he 
and his colleagues relieved their graver duties. The Poitiers 
work was the celebrated collection of poems on a flea, of 
which English readers may find a full account in Southey’s 
Doctor. Up to this time Pasquier had held no regular 
office except the lieutenant-generalship of Cognac, where 
his wife had property ; but in 1535 Henry III. made him 
advocate-general at the Paris Cours des Comptes, an 
important body having political as well as financial and 
Pasquier distinguished himself here 
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particularly by opposing, sometimes successfully, the mis- 
chievous system of selling hereditary places and offices, 
which more perhaps than any single thing was the curse of 
the older French monarchy. He was present at the famous 
States of Blois, where Guise was assassinated, and he met 
Montaigne there. The civil wars brought him much 
personal sorrow. His wife and children had remained in 
Paris much harassed by the Leaguers ; Madame Pasquier 
was even imprisoned, and, though she regained her liberty, 
she died shortly afterwards, in 1590. Her youngest son 
was killed fighting on the royalist side the year before. 
For some years Pasquier lived at Tours, working steadily at 
his great book, but he returned to Paris in Henry IV.’s 
train on the 22d March 1594. He continued until 1604 
at his work in the Chambre des Comptes ; then he retired. 
He survived this retirement more than ten years, produc- 
ing much literary work, and died after a few hours’ illness 
on September 1, 1615, at the age of at least eighty-six. 
In so long and so laborious a life Pasquier’s work was naturally 
considerable, and it has never been fully collected or indeed printed. 
The standard edition is that of Amsterdam, 1723, 2 vols. folio. 
But for ordinary readers the selections of M. Léon Feugére, pub- 
lished at Paris in 2 vols. 8vo, 1849, with an elaborate introduction, 
are most accessible. As a poet, though very far from contemptible, 
Pas quier is ehiefly interesting as a minor member of the Pléiade 
movement. As a prose writer he is of much more aeeount. The 
three ehief divisions of his prose work are his Recherches, his letters, 
and his professional speeches. All are of much value us important 


doenments in the history of the progress of French style. The 
Ltecherches and the letters have a value independent of this. The 


letters are of mueh biographical interest and historieal importance, 
and the Recherehes eontain in a somewhat miscellaneous fashion 
invaluable information on a vast variety of subjects, literary, 
political, antiquarian, and other. 


PASQUINADE is a variety of libel or lampoon, of 
whieh it is not easy to give an exaet definition, separating 
it from other kinds. 
deal with public men and public things. The distinetion, 
however, has been rarely observed in praetice, and the chief 
interest in the word is in its eurious and rather legendary 
origin. Aceording to the received tradition, Pasquino was 
a tailor (others say a cobbler) who had a biting tongue, 
and lived in the 15th eentury at Rome. His name, at the 
end of that eentury or the beginning of the next, was 
transferred to a statue which had been dug up in a 
mutilated eondition (some say near his shop) and was set 
up at the corner of the Palazzo Orsini (al. Palazzo Braschi). 
To this statue it became the custom to affix squibs on 
the papal Government and on prominent persons. At the 
beginning of the 16th century Pasquin had a partner pro- 
vided for him in the shape of another statue found in the 
Campus Martius, said to representa river god, and dubbed 
Marforio, a foro Martis. The regulation form of the 
pasquinade then became one of dialogue or rather question 
and answer, in which Marforio usually addressed leading 
inquiries to his friend. The proceeding soon attained a 
certain European notoriety, and a printed collection of the 
squibs due to it (they were long written in Latin verse, 
with an oceasional exeursion into Greek) appeared in 
1510. In the first book of Pantagruel (1532 er there 
abouts) Rabelais introduces books by Pasquillus and 
Marphurius in the catalogue of the library of St Victor, 
and later he quotes some utteranees of Pasquin’s in his 
letters to the bishop of Maillezais. These, by the way, 
show that Pasquin was by no means always satirical, but 
dealt in grave advice and comment. The 16th century 
was indeed Pasquin’s palmy time, and in not a few of 
the rare printed collections of his utterances Protestant 
polemie (which was pretty certainly not attempted on the 
actual statue) is mingled. These utterances were not only 
called pasquinades but simply pasquils (Pasquillus, Pas- 
quillo, Pasquille), and this form was sometimes used for 
the mythical personage himself. Under this title a con- 


It should, perhaps, more espeeially: 
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siderable satirieal literature of quite a different kind from 
the original personal squibs and political eomments grew 
upin England at the end of the 16th and the beginning 
of the 17th eentury under the titles of Pasquil’s Apology, 
Pasquals Nightcap, ke. The chief writers were Thomas 
Nash and, after his death, Nieholas Breton. These pieces 
(of extremo rarity, but lately reissued by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, in private reprints of the works of their authors) 
were in prose. The French pasquils (examples of which 
may be found in Fourniers Variétés Iistoriques et 
Littéraires) were more usually in verse. In Italy itself 
Pasquin is said not to have eondescended to the vernacular 
till the 18th century. During the first two hundred years 
of his eareer few mornings, if any, found him unplacarded, 
and the institution supplied a kind of rough and seurrilous 
gazette of publie opinion. But the proceeding gradually 
lost its aetuality, and was, moreover, looked on with less 
and less favour by the authorities. Indeed a sentinel was 
latterly posted to prevent the plaearding. It is said, how- 
ever, that isolated pasquinades, having at least local ap- 
propriateness, oecurred not many years ago. Marforio, it 
should be added, was soon removed from his eompanion's 
neighbourhood to the Capitol. Contemporary comie peri- 
odicals, espeeially in Italy, still oceasionally use the 
Marforio-Pasquin dialogue form. But this survival is 
purely artificial and literary, and pasquinade has, as noted 
above, ceased to have any preeise meaning. 

PASSAU, anancient town and episcopal see of Bavaria, 
lies in the district of Lower Bavaria, and occupies a highly 
picturesque situation at the confluence of the Danube, the 
Inn, and the Ilz, 90 miles to the north-east of Munieh, and 
close to the Austrian frontier. It eonsists of the town 
proper, on the rocky tongue of land between the Danube 
and the Inn, and of the three suburbs of Innstadt, on the 
right bank of the Inn, Ilzstadt, on the left bank of the 
Ilz and Anger, in the angle between the Tlz and the 
Danube. Passau is one of the most beautiful plaees on 
the Danube, a fine effeet being produced by the way 
in which the honses are piled one above another on the 
heights rising from the river. The best general view 
is obtained from the Oberhaus, an old fortress now used 
as a prison, which erowns a hill 300 feet high on the left 
bank of the Danube. <A detailed inspection of the 
buildings of the town, most of which date from the 17th 
and 18th centuries, searcely fulfils the expectation aroused 
by their imposing appearance as a whole. The most 
noteworthy are the cathedral, a florid roeoco structure on 
the site of an earlier church, which elaims to have been 
founded in the 5th century ; the post-office, in whieh the 
treaty of Passau was signed ; the episcopal palace; the old 
Jesuit college, with a library of 30,000 volumes ; the 
arsenal; the Romanesque ehureh of the Holy Cross; and 
the double ehurch of St Salvator. The old forts and 
bastions have been demolished, but the Niederhaus, at 
the base of the Oberhaus, is still extant, though no longer 
maintained as a fortress. The chief products of the 
insignificant industry of the town are tobacco, leather, and 
paper. It also possesses iron and eopper foundries and a 
few barge-building yatds. The well-known Passau ceru- 
cibles are made at the neighbouring village of Obernzell. 
Trade is earried on in iron and timber, large quantities 
of the latter being floated down the Hz. "The inhabitants 
(15,365 in 1880) are nearly all Roman Catholies. 


Passau is a town of very ancient origin. The first settlement here 
is believed to have been the Celtic Boiudurnm, on the site of the 
present Innstadt; and the Romans afterwards established a colony 
of Batavian veterans (Castra Batava) on the site of the town proper. 
The bishoprie was founded in the 8th eentury, and most of the sub- 
sequent history of Passau is made up of broils between the bishops 
and the townsmen. The fortress of Oberhaus was erected by the 
former in consequence of a revolt in the 13th century, and at a later 
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period its guns were often turned on the town. In 1552 Charles 
V. and Eleetor Maurice of Saxony here signed the treaty of Passau, 
by which the former was constrained to acknowledge the principle 
of religious toleration. The town was a frequent object of dispute 
in the war of the Spanish succession, and it was taken by the 
Austrians in 1806. The bishoprie was seeularized in 1803, and its 
territory annexed to Bavaria two years later. The present bishopric 
was established iu 1817. 

PASSERAT, Jean (1534-1602), a poet of merit and a 
contributor to the Satire Ménippée, was born at Paris in 
1534. He was well educated, but is said to have played 
truant from school and to have had some curious adven- 
tures—at one time working in a mine. He was, however, 
a scholar by natural taste, and after a time he returned to 
his studies. Having finished them he became in his turn 
a teacher at the Collége de Plessis, and at the death of 
Ramus was made professor of Latin in the Collége de 
France. This, however, was not till 1572. In the mean- 
while Passerat had studied law, and had composed much 
agrecable poetry in the Pléiade style, the best pieces being 
his short ode “On the First of May,” and the charming 
villanelle “Jai perdu ma tourterelle.” Like most of the 
men of letters and learning at the time, Passerat belonged 
to the politiques or moderate royalist party, and was 
strongly opposed to the League. His exact share in the 
Ménippée, the great manifesto of the politique party when 
it had declared itself for Henry of Navarre, is differently 
stated ; but it is agreed that he wrote most of the verse, 
and the charming harangue of the guerilla chief Rieux is 
sometimes attributed to him. ‘Towards the end of his life, 
after he had re-entered on the duties of his professorship, he 
became blind. He died at Paris in 1602, and his poems 
were not published completely till four years later. 
Passerat united with his learning abundant wit and a 
faculty of elegant and tender verse, and was altogether a 
good specimen of the man of letters of the time, free from 
pedantry while full of scholarship, and combining a healthy 
interest. in polities and a taste for light literature with 
serious accomplishments. He had also a considerable 
reputation as an orator. 

PASSIONFLOWER (Passijlora) is the typieal genus 
of the order to which it gives its name. The species are 
mostly natives of western tropical South America; others 
are found in various tropical and subtropical districts of 
both hemispheres. The tacsonias, by some considered to 
form part of this genus, inhabit the Andes at considerable 
elevations. They are mostly climbing plants (fig. 1) having 
a woody stock and herbaceous or woody branches, from 
the sides of which tendrils are produced which enable the 
branches to support themselves at little expenditure of 
tissue. Some few form trees of considerable stature desti- 
tute of tendrils, and with broad magnolia-like leaves in 
place of the more or less palmately-lobed leaves which are 
most generally met with in the order. Whatever be the 
form of leaf, it is usually provided at the base of the leaf- 
stalk with stipules, which are inconspicuous, or large and 
leafy; and the stalk is also furnished with one or more 
glandular excrescences, as in some cases are the leaf itself 
and the braets. The inflorescence is of a cymose character, 
the terminal -braneh being represented by the tendril, the 
side-branches by flower-stalks, or the inflorescence may be 
reduced to a single stalk. The bracts on the flower-stalk 
are cither small and scattered or large and leafy, and then 
placed near the flower forming a sort of outer calyx or 
epicalyx. The flower itself (seen in seetion in fig. 2) 
consists of a calyx varying in form from that of a shallow 
saucer to that of a long cylindrical or trumpet-shaped 
tube, thin or fleshy in consistence, and giving off from 
its upper border the five sepals, the five petals (rarely 
these latter are absent), and the threads or membranous 
processes constituting the “corona.” This coronet forms 
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the most conspicuous and beautiful part of the flower of 
many species, and consists of outgrowths from the tube 
formed subsequently to the other parts, and having 
little morphological significance, but being physiologically 
useful in favouring the cross-fertilization of the flower by 
means of insects. Other outgrowths of similar character, 
but less conspicuous, occur lower down the tube, and 


Tic. 1.— Passiflora cerulea, var.,showing leaf, stipule, tendril, and detached flower. 


their variations afford useful means of discriminating 
between the species. From the base of the inner part of 
the tube of the flower, but quite free from it, uprises a 
cylindrical stalk surrounded below by a small eup-like out- 


Frc.2.— Flower of Passionflow r cut through the centre to show the arrangement 
of its constituent parts, 
growth, and bearing above the middle a ring of five flat 
filaments each attached by a thread-like point to an 
anther. Above the ring of stamens is the ovary itself, 
upraised on a prolongation of the same stalk which bears 
the filaments, or sessile. The stalk supporting the stamens 
and ovary is called the “ gynophore” or the ‘ gynandro- 
phore,” and is a special characteristic of the order, shared 
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in by the Capparids and no other order. The ovary of 
passionflowers is one-celled with three parictal placentas, 
and bears at the top three styles, each capped by a large 
button-like stigma. The ovary ripens into a berry-like, 
very rarely capsular, fruit with the three groups of seeds 
arranged in lines along the walls, but embedded in a pulpy 
arillus derived from the stalk of the seed. This succulent 
berry is in some cases highly perfumed, and affords a 
delicate fruit for the dessert-table as in the case of the 
“ granadilla,” P. quadrangularis, P. edulis, P. macrocarpa, 
and various species of 7'acsomia known as “curubas” in 
Spanish South America. The fruits in question do not 
usually exceed in size the dimensions of a hen's or of a 
swan's egg, but that of P. macrocarpa is a gourd-like 
oblong fruit attaining a weight of 7 to 8 Ib. Many species 
are cultivated for the beauty of their flowers, and one or 
two species are nearly hardy in south and western Britain 
and Ireland, the commonest, P. cerulea, being, singular 
to say, a native of southern Brazil. Many species of the 
Tacsonta would probably prove equally hardy. The name 
passionflower—jlos passionis—arose from the supposed 
resemblance of the corona to the crown of thorns, and of 
the other parts of the flower to the nails, or wounds, while 
the five sepals and five petals were taken to symbolize the 
ten apostles, — Peter, who denied, and Judas, who betrayed, 
being left out of the reckoning. In some of the botanical 
books of the 16th and 17th centuries curious illustrations 
of these flowers are given, in which the artist's faith or 
imagination has been exercised at the expense of actual 
fact. 

PASSION PLAYS. See Drama, vol. vii. p. 404. 
the Oberammergau Passion Play, see OBERAMMERGAU. 

PASSION WEEK, the fifth week in Lent, begins with 
Passion Sunday (Dominica Passionis or de Passione 
Domini), so called from very early times because with it 
begins the more special commemoration of Christ’s passion. 
In non-Catholic circles Passion Week is often identified 
with Hoty WEEK (q.v.), but incorrectly. 

PASSOVER ap FEAST OF UNLEAVENED 
BREAD, Itis explained in thearticle PENTATEUCCII (p. 511) 
that the ancient Israelites were accustomed to open the 
harvest season by a religious feast. No one tasted the new 
grain, not even parched or fresh ears of corn, till the first 
sheaf had been presented to Jehovah, and then all hastened 
to enjoy the new blessings of divine goodness by eating 
unleavened cakes, without waiting for the tedious process 
of fermenting the dough. This natural usage became 
fixed in custom, and at a comparatively early date a new 
significance was added to it by a reference to the exodus 
from Egypt, when, as tradition ran, the people in their 
hasty departure had no time to leaven the dough already 
in their troughs. The two elements of a thankful recogni- 
tion of God's goodness in the harvest, which every one 
was eager to taste the moment that Jehovah had received 
His tribute at the sanctuary, and of grateful remembrance 
of the first proof of His kingship over Israel, went very 
fittingly together. A similar combination is found in the 
thanksgiving of Deut xxvi 5 sg, in the law, Deut. 
xxiv. 19-22, and elsewhere; the yearly blessings of the 
harvest were the proof of the continued goodness of Him 
who brought Israel forth from Egypt to set him in a 
fruitful and pleasant land 

The feast of unleavened bread (Hebrew NIS, magecdth), 
with the presentation of the harvest sheaf, which is its 
leading feature, presupposes agriculture and a fixed rosi- 
dence in Canaan. In the pastoral life the same religious 
feelings find their natural expression in thank-offerings for 
the increase of the flocks and herds, consisting of sacrifices 
“of the firstlings of the flock and the fatlings thercof,” 
such as Gen. iv. 4 makes to date back from the very 
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beginnings of human history. The firstlings answer to 
the first fruits; the increase of cattle falls mainly in the 
spring; and spring is also the time of the best pasture in 
a climate where the harvest-tide lies between Easter and 
Whitsunday, the time therefore when a fat sacrifice can 
be selected and when vows would generally be fulfilled ; 
especially as the latter, among the pastoral Hebrews as 
among the Arabs, would frequently have reference to the 
multiplication of the flock. Abel’s sacrifice of firstlings 
and fatlings corresponds in fact exactly to the old Arabie 
faré and ‘atira, the former of which was the firstborn of 
the herd and the latter a sacrifice offered in the spring 
month Rajab in fulfilment of a vow conditional on the 
good increase of the herd. The accumulation of the 
sacrifices of firstlings and fatlings at one season of the 
year would readily give rise to a spring feast, and it appears 
from the Jehovist that something of this kind existed 
before the exodus (see PENTATEUCH), and gave occasion to 
the request of Moses for leave to lead the people out into 
the wilderness to sacrifice to Jehovah. — Pharaoh's refusal 
was appropriately punished by the destruction of the 
firstborn of man and the firstlings of beasts in Egypt. 
The recollection of this fact reacted on the old Hebrew 
usage, and supplied a new reason for the sacrifice of all 
male firstlings after the Israelites were settled in Canaan 
(Exod. xiii. 11 sg.) Up to the time of Deuteronomy 
this sacrifice was not tied to any set feast (contrast Exod. 
xxii. 30 with Deut. xv. 20); the old sacrificial spring feast, 
like the Arabic feast of Rajab, was not wholly dependent 
on the firstlings, but might also be derived from vows. 
But when Israel was thoroughly united under the kings 
the tendency plainly lay towards a concentration of acts of 
cultus in public feasts at the great sanctuaries; and the 
final result of this tendency, which appears to some degree 
in earlier laws, but reached its goal only through the 
Deuteronomic centralization of all sacrifices at the one 
sanctuary, was that the spring pastoral feast coalesced 
with the agricultural Maççoth, and that its sacrifices were 
swollen by the prohibition of continued private sacrifices 
of the male firstlings. This is the form of the Deutero- 
nomic passover (Deut. xvi. 1 sg.) The passover is a 
sacrifice drawn from the flock or the herd, presented at 
the sanctuary and eaten with unleavened bread. It is 
slain on the evening of the first day of the feast, so that 
the sacrificial feast is nocturnal; and the pilgrims may 
return to their homes next morning, but the abstinence 
from leaven lasts seven days, and the seventh day, observed 
as a day of rest, is the ‘asereth or closing day of the feast. 
The passover is now viewed specially as a commemoration 
of the Exodus; and by and by, in Exod. xii. 27, its name 
(Heb. NDB, Gr. váexo, Lat. pascha) is explained from 
Jehovah “passing over” the Israelites when he smote 
Egypt. That this was the original meaning is by no 
means clear; there is no certain occurrence of the name 
before Deuteronomy (in Exod. xxxiv. 25 it looks like a 
gloss), and the corresponding verb denotes some kind of 
religious performance, apparently a dance, in 1 Kings 
xvii. 26. A nocturnal ceremony at the consecration of a 
feast is already alluded to in Isa. xxx. 29, who also perhaps 
alludes to the received derivation of mop in ch. xxxi. 5. 
But the Deuteronomic passover was a new thing in the 
days of Josiah (2 Kings xxiii. 21 sg.) It underwent a 
farther modification in the exile, when sacrifices in the 
proper sense of the word were impossible, but the com- 
memorative side of the feast was perpetuated in the house- 
hold meal of the paschal lamb, eaten with unleavened 
bread and bitter herbs (Exod. xii.—from the Priestly Code). 
The paschal lamb is quite different from the paschal 


1 Züzeni on Hárith's Mo'all., 1. 69; Bokhari, vi. 207 (Bulak vocalized 
edition). 
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sacrifices of Deuteronomy and from the ancient firstlings. 
In Deuteronomy, for example, the sacrifices may be either 
from the flock or from the herd, and are boiled, not roasted 
(A.V. in Deut. xvi. 7 mistranslates) ; the paschal lamb is 
necessarily roasted, and the only traces of saerificial 
charaeter that remain to it are the sprinkling of the blood 
on the lintel and door-posts,! and the burning of what is not 
eaten of it. After the restoration the passover seems to 
have retained its domestic character, for, though the feast 
at the sanctuary was renewed, its public features now con 
sisted of a series of holocausts and sin-offerings continued 
for seven days (Num. xxix. 16 sg.) The feast is now 
exactly dated.? The paschal lamb is chosen on the tenth day 
of the first month (Abib or Nisan) and slain on the even 
ing of the fourteenth. Next day—that is, the fifteenth —- 
is now the first day of the feast proper (a change from the 
Deuteronomic ordinance naturally flowing from the fact 
that the properly paschal ceremony is now not festal but 
domestic), so that the seven days end with the twenty first 
and close with a * holy assembly” at Jerusalem ‘The old 
ceremony of presenting the first sheaf had been fixed, in 
Lev. xxiii. 11, for the “ morrow after the Sabbath." This 
naturally means that the solemn opening of harvest was to 
take place on a Sunday. But when the feast was fixed to 
sct days of the month the “Sabbath” was taken to mean 
the first day of the feast or of unleavened bread (Nisan 15), 
and the sheaf was presented on the sixteenth.? As the 
feast was now again a great pilgrimage occasion, there 
was a natural tendency to restore to the paschal lamb a 
more strictly sacrificial character. This tendency does not 
appear as yet in the Pentateuch, where the latest provisions 
are those put in historical form in Exod. xii.; but in 2 
Chron. xxxv., which must be taken as describing the practice 
of the authors own time, the paschal lamb is slain 
before the temple, the blood is sprinkled and the fat 
burned (? verse 14) on the altar; and at the same time we 
fiud the -Deuteronomic paschal sacrifices existing side by 
side with the paschal lamb of the later law as subsidiary 
sacrifiees. The later Jewish usage followed this practice ; 
the Deuteronomie sacrifices in their new subsidiary form 
constituted the so-called hagiga. The pre-eminent import- 
ance which the passover (with the feast of unleavened 
bread) acquired after the exile, from the fact that its rites, 
like those of the Sabbath and of circumcision, could be in 
great part adapted to the circumstances of the dispersion, 
was still further increased by the fall of the second temple, 
and the ritual of the Mishna (Pesahim) was supplemented 
by the later paschal Haggáda. The lamb, however, not 
being slain at the temple, is not in later praxis regarded 
as strictly the paschal Jamb of the law. Some of the post- 
Biblical features are of interest in connexion with the 
New Testament, and especially with the last supper. The 
company for a single lamb varied from ten to twenty ; the 
bitter herbs and unleavened cakes were dipped in a kind 
of sweet sauce called haróseth ; and the meal was accom- 
panied by the circulation of four cups of wine and by songs 
of praise, particularly the Hallel (Ps. exiii.-exviil.). 

The history of the passover is one of the most complicated sub- 
jects in Hebrew- archeology, and has been a great battlefield of 
Pentateuch criticism. The preseut article should therefore be read 
with the article Penxratrvcu. The older books on Hebrew 
archwology are of little use, except for the later Jewish practice ; 


! The sprinkling of blood on a tent in order to put it under divine 
protection appears also among the Arabs; Wákidi, ed. Kremer, p. 28. 

? In everything that has to do with sacrifice a day means the day- 
time with the following night; in other words, the feast days do not 
begin in the evening. Compare Reland, Ant. Meb., iv. § 15. 

3 This exegesis and practice are as oll as the LXX. version of 
Leviticus. The passage of Leviticus has given rise to much contro- 
UA see the commentaries and Lightfoot’s Z/orz on Luke vi. 1 
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details will be found in Bartolocei’s Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica, or in Bodeuschatz's Kirchliche Verfassung der Juden. 
The Biblical data ean only be understood in connexion with a criti- 
eal view of the Pentateuch, and have been discussed in this con- 
nexion by Kueuen (Godsdienst), Wellhausen (Prolegomena), and 
others. The present position of those who oppose the Grafian 
hypothesis may be gathered from Delitzsch’s art. '*Passah" in 
Riehw’s Hundworterbuch, and from Dillmaun's commentary on 
Exodus and Leviticus. Hupfeld, De vera et primitiva Festorum 
. . ralione, 1852-65, and Ewald’s Antiquities, may also be con- 
sulted. OTR S) 
PASSPORT. A passport or safe conduct in time of war 
is a document granted by a belligerent power to protect 
persons and property from the operation of hostilities. In 
the case of the ship of a neutral power, the passport is a 
requisition by the Government of the neutral state to suffer 
the vessel to pass freely with her crew, cargo, passengers, 
&c., without molestation by the belligerents, The requisi- 
tion, when issued by the civil authorities of the port from 
which the vessel is fitted out, is called a sea-letter. But 
the terms passport and sea-letter are often used indis- 
criminately. A form of sea-letter (litera salvi conductus) 
is appended to the treaty of the Pyrenees, 1659. The 
passport is frequently mentioned in treaties, ¢.7., the treaty 
of Copenhagen, 1670, between Great Britain and Denmark. 
The violation of a passport, or safe conduct, is a grave 
breach of international law. The offence in the United 
States is punishable by fine and imprisonment where the 
passport or safe conduct is granted under the authority 
of the United States (Act of Congress, April 30, 1790). 
In time of peace a passport is still necessary for foreigners 
travelling in certain countries, and is always useful, even 
when not necessary, as a ready means of proving identity. 
Jt is usually granted by the foreign office of a state, or 
by its diplomatic agents abroad. Passports granted in 
England are subject to a stamp duty of sixpence. 
They may be granted to naturalized as well as natural- 
born British subjects. Sweden was the first country to 
abolish passports in time of peace, and Russia is one of the 
last to retain them. They are demaudable from foreigners 
in England on their arrival from abroad by 6 & 7 Will. 
IV. c. 11, 8 3; but this provision is not enforced in 
practice. 
PASTE, or Srrass. See Grass, vol. x. p. 665. 
PASTON LETTERS. This invaluable collection of 
documents consists of the correspondence of the principal 
members of the Paston family in Norfolk between the 
years 1424 and 1506, including several state papers and 
other documents accidentally in their possession. The 
papers appear to have been sold by William Paston, 
second earl of Yarmouth, the last representative of the 
family, to the antiquary Le Neve carly in the 18th 
century. After Le Neve’s death in 1729 they came 
into the hands of Mr Thomas Martin of Palgrave, who 
had married his widow, and upon Martin's death in or 
about 1771 were purchased by Worth, a chemist at Diss, 
from whose executors they were subsequently bought by 
Mr (afterwards Sir) John Fenn. In 1787 Fenn published 
two volumes of selections from the MSS., whose extreme 
value was at once recognized by Horace Walpole and other 
competent judges. In acknowledgment of his services 
Fenn received the honour of knighthood, and on this 
occasion, May 23, 1787, presented to the king three bound 
voluines of MSS. containing the originals of the documents 
printed by him. Most unfortunately these volumes have 
disappeared, and the originals of two more subsequently 
published by Sir John Fenn, and of a fifth edited after his 
death by Mr Serjeant Frere, were also lost until very re- 
cently. Under these cireumstances it is not surprising 
that doubts should have been raised as to the authenticity 
of the papers. Their genuineness was impugned by Mr 
Herman Merivale in No. 8 of the Fortnightly Review, but 
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satisfactorily vindicated on grounds of internal evidence 
by Mr James Gairdner of the Record Office in No. 11 of 
the same periodical. Within a year Mr Gairdner's position 
was established by the discovery (1865) of the originals of 
the fifth volume at Mr Serjeant Frere’s house at Dungate, 
Cambridgeshire. In 1875 the original MSS. of the third 
and fourth, with many additional letters, were found at 
the family mansion of the Freres at Roydon Hall, near Diss. 
The MSS. presented to the king have not been found, 
and were probably appropriated by some person about the 
court. In 1872-75 Mr Gairdner published a most careful 
and accurate edition in three volumes in Arber’s English 
reprints, accompanied with valuable introductions to each 
volume, including an historical survey of the reign of 
Henry VL, notes, and index, and incorporating more than 
four hundred additional letters derived from Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and other quarters. Abstracts of some of 
the additional letters discovered at Roydon were added in 
an appendix.. The total number of documents printed 
wholly or in abstract is one thousand and six. 

A thousand family letters of the 15th century must 
in any case be full of interest; the Paston letters are 
peculiarly interesting from the importance and in some 
respects the representative character of the family. The 
founder was Clement Paston, a humble peasant living at 
the end of the 14th century, who throve in the world 
and gave his son Willam the sound education which 
enabled him to rise to the position of justice of the common 
pleas. Judge Paston aequired much landed property in 
Norfolk, and in the days of his son John, in 1459, the 
family was greatly enriched by a bequest from the stout 
old soldier but grasping usurer Sir John Fastolf, a kinsman 
of Sir John Paston's wife. "The Pastons, however, were 
even at that time greatly harassed by rival claimants to 
their estates; and Sir John's legacy involved them ina 
fresh set of troubles and contentions, which were not 
allayed until the time of the third Sir John Paston, about 
1480. This perturbed state of affairs imparts especial 
interest to the correspondence, causing it to reflect the 
general condition of England during the period. It was a 
time of trouble, when the weakness of the Government had 
disorganized the administration in every branch, when the 
succession to the crown itself was contested, when great 
nobles lived in a condition of civil war, when the prevalent 
anarchy and discontent found expression in tumultuary 
insurrections like Cade's, countenanced, as the Paston 
letters show, by persons of condition, when any man’s 
property might be assailed with or without colour of law 
by covetous rivals, and upstart families like the Pastons 
were especially exposed to attack. The correspondence 
therefore exhibits them in a great variety of relations to 
their neighbours, friendly or hostile, and abounds with 
illustrations of the course of public events, as well as of 
the manners and morals of the tine. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the habitual acquaintance of educated 
people with the law, which was evidently indispensable to 
a person of substance. In its broader aspects the corre- 
spondence exhibits human nature much as it is now, except 
for the notable deficiency in publie spirit, and the absence 
of large views or worthy interests in life. The contrast 
with our own times is instructive, showing how largely 
commerce and literature, art and travel, have contributed 
to augment moral and intellectual as well as material 
wealth. After the death of the second Sir John Paston, 
grandson of the judge, in 1479, the letters become scanty 
and of merely personal interest. The family continued to 
flourish. In the next century it produced Clement Paston, 
a distinguished naval commander under Henry VIII ; and 
in the days of Charles II. Sir Robert Paston was raised 
to the peerage as earl of Yarmouth. His son dissipated 
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the hereditary property, and the title and the family 
became extinet upon his death in 1732. (R. G.) 

PASTORAL is the name given to a certain class of 
modern literature in which the “idyl” of the Greeks and the 
“ eclogue" of the Latins are imitated. It was a growth of 
humanism at the Renaissance, and its first home was 
Italy. Virgil had been imitated, even in the Middle Ages, 
but it was the example of Turocrirus (4.v.) that was 
originally followed in pastoral. Pastoral, as 1t appeared 
in Tuscany in the l6th century, was really a developed 
eclogue, an idyl which had been expanded from a single 
scene into a drama. The first dramatic pastoral which is 
known to exist is the Favola d? Orfeo of Pohtian, which 
was represented at Mantua in 1472. This poem, which 
has been elegantly translated by Mr J. A. Symonds, was a 
tragedy, with choral passages, on an idyllie theme, and is 
perhaps too grave in tone to be considered as a pure piece 
of pastoral. It led the way more directly to tragedy than 
to pastoral, and it is the Z? Sagrifizio of Agostino Beccari, 
which was played at the court of Ferrara in 1554, that is 
always quoted as the first complete and actual dramatic 
pastoral in European literature. 

In the west of Europe there were various efforts made 
in the direction of non-dramatic pastoral, which it is hard 
to classify. Early in the 16th century Alexander Barclay, 
in England, translated the Latin eclogues of Mantuanus, a 
scholastie writer of the preceding age. Barnabe Googe, a 
generation later, in 1563, published his Lglogs, Epytaphes, 
and Sonnettes, a deliberate but not very successful attempt 
to introduce pastoral into English literature. In France 
it is difficult to deny the title of pastoral to various pro- 
ductions of the poets of the Pléiade, but especially to 
Rémy Belleau’s pretty miscellany of prose aud verse in 
praise of a country life, called La Bergerie (1565). But 
the final impulse was given to non-dramatie pastoral by 
the publication, in 1504, of the famous Arcadia of G. 
Sannazaro, a work which passed through sixty editions 
before the close of the 16th century, and which was 
abundantly copied. Torquato Tasso followed Beccari 
after an interval of twenty years, and by the success of 
his Aminta, which was performed before the court of 
Ferrara in 1573, secured the popularity of dramatic 
pastoral. Most of the existing works in this class may be 
traced back to the influence either of the Arcadia or of the 
Aminta. Tasso was immediately succeeded by Alvisio 
Pasqualigo, who gave a comic turn to pastoral drama, and 
by Cristoforo Castelletti, in whose hands it grew heroic 
and romantic, while, finally, Guarini produced in 1590 his 
famous Pastor Fido, and Ongaro his fishermen’s pastoral of 
Alceo. During the last quarter of the 16th century pastoral 
drama was really a power in Italy. Some of the best poetry 
of the age was written in this form, to be acted privately 
on the stages of the little court theatres that were every- 
where springing up. In a short time music was introduced, 
and rapidly predominated, until the little forms of tragedy, 
and pastoral altogether, were merged in opera. 

With the reign of Elizabeth a certain tendency to 
pastoral was introduced in England. In Gascoigne aud 
in Whetstone traces have been observed of a tendency 
towards the form and spirit of eclogue. It has been con- 
jectured that this tendeney, combined with the study of 
the few extant eclogues of Clément Marot, led Spenser to 
the composition of what is the finest example of pastoral 
in the English language, the Shepherds Calendar, printed 
in 1579. This famous work is divided into twelve 
eclogues, and is remarkable because of the constancy 
with whieh Spenser turns in it from tlie artificial Latin 
style of pastoral then popular in Italy, and takes his 
inspiration direct from Theocritus. It is important to 
note that this is the first effort made in European litera- 
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ture to bring upon a pastoral stage the actual rusties of 
a modern country, using their own peasant dialect. That 
Spensers attempt was very imperfectly carried out does 
not militate against the genuineness of the effort, which 
the very adoption of such names as Willie and Cuddie, 
instead of the customary Damon and Daphnis, is enough 
to prove. Having led up to this work, the influence of 
which was to be confined to England, we return to 
Sannazaro’s Arcadia, which left its mark upon every 
literature in Europe. This remarkable romance, which 
was the type and the original of so many succeeding 
pastorals, is written in rich but not laborious periods of 
musical prose, into which are inserted at frequent intervals 
passages of verse, contests between shepherds on the 
“ humile fistula di Coridone," or laments for the death of 
some beautiful virgin. The characters move in a world of 
supernatural and brilliant beings; they commune without 
surprise with “i gloriosi spirti degli boschi," and reflect 
with singular completeness their author's longing for an 
innocent voluptuous existence, with no hell or heaven in 
the background. 

It was in Spain that the influence of the Arcadia made 
itself most rapidly felt outside Italy. Gil Vicente, who 
was also a Portuguese writer, had written Spanish religious 
pastorals early in the 16th century. But Garcilaso de la 
Vega is the founder of Spanish pastoral His first 
eclogue, Ll dulce lamentar de los pastores, is considered one 
of the finest poems of its kind in ancient or in modern 
literature. He wrote little and died early, in 1536. Two 
Portuguese poets followed him, and composed pastorals 
in Spanish, Francisco de Sá de Miranda, who imitated 
Theocritus, and the famous Jorge de Montemayor, whose 
Diana (1524) was founded on Sannazaro's Arcadia. 
Gaspar Gil Polo, after the death of Montemayor in 1561, 
completed his romance, and published in 1564 a Diana 
enamorada. It wil be recollected that both these works 
are mentioned with respect, in their kind, by Cervantes. 
The author of Don Quixote himself published an admirable 
pastoral romance, Galatea, in 1584. The rise of the taste 
for picaresque literature in Spain towards the close of 
the 16th century was fatal to the writers of pastoral. In 
Portugal it can hardly be said that this form of literature 
has ever existed, although Camoens published idyls. 

In France there has always been so strong a tendency 
towards a graceful sort of bucolic literature that it is hard 
to decide what should and what should not be mentioned 
here. The charming pastourelles of the 13th century, with 
their knight on horseback and shepherdess by the road- 
side, need not detain us further than to hint that when 
the influence of Italian pastoral began to be felt in France 
these earlier lyrics gave it a national inclination. We 
have mentioned the Zergerie of Rémy Belleau, in which 
the art of Sannazaro seems to join hands with the simple 
sweetness of the medieval pastourelle. But there was 
nothing in France that could compare with the school of 
Spanish pastoral writers which we have just noticed. 
Even the typical French pastoral, the Astrée of Honoré 
d'Urfé (1610), has almost more connexion with the 
knightly romances which Cervantes laughed at than with 
the pastorals which he praised. D’Urfé had been preceded 
by Nicolas de Montreux, whose Bergeries de Juliette are 
just worthy of mention. The famous Astrée was the result 
of the study of Tasso’s Aminta on the one hand and 
Montemayor's Diana on the other, with a strong flavouring 
of the romantic spirit of the Amadis, To remedy the 
pagan tendency of the Astrée a priest, Camus de Pontcarré, 
wrote a series of Christian pastorals. 
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Short History of French Literature. The main authors in 
this style were Mademoiselle de Scudéry, La Calprenéde, 
and Gomberville. Racon produced in 1625 a pastoral 
drama, Les Bergeries, founded on the Astrée of D'Urfé, 

In England the movement in favour of Theocritean 
simplicity which had been introduced by Spenser in 
the Shepherd's Calendar was immediately defeated by the 
success of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, a romance closely 
modelled on the masterpiece of Sannazaro. So far from 
attempting to sink to colloquial idiom, and adopt a realism 
in rustic dialect, the tenor of Sidney’s narrative is even 
more grave and stately than it is conceivable that the con- 
versation of the most serious nobles can have ever been. 
In these two remarkable books, then, we have two great 
contemporaries and friends, the leading men of letters of 
their generation, trying their earliest flights in the region 
of pastoral, and producing typical masterpieces in each of 
the two great branches of that species of poetry. Hence- 
forward, in England, pastoral took one or other of these 
forms. It very shortly appeared, however, that the San- 
nazarean form was more suited to the temper of the age, 
even in England, than the Theocritean. 1n 1583 a great 
impetus was given to the former by Robert Greene, who 
was composing his Morando, and still more in 1584 by 
the publication of two pastoral dramas, the Gaudluthea of 
Lyly and the Arraignment of Paris of Peele. It is 
doubtful whether either of these writers knew anything 
about the Arcadia of Sidney, which was posthumously 
published, but Greene, at all events, became more and 
more imbued with the Italidn spirit of pastoral His 
Menaphon and his Never too Late are pure bucolic 
romances, While in the general form of his stories, how- 
ever, he follows Sidney, the verse which he introduces is 
often, especially in the Menaphon, extremely rustic and 
colloquial. In 1589 Lodge appended some eclogues to his 
Scilla’s  Metumorphosis, but in his Aosalynde (1590) he 
made a much more important contribution to English 
literature in general, and to Arcadian poetry in particular. 
This beautiful and fantastic book is modelled more exactly 
upon the masterpiece of Sannazaro than any other in our 
language. The other works of Lodge scarcely come under 
the head of pastoral, although his Phillis in 1593 included 
some pastoral sonnets, and his Margarite of America 
(1596) is modelled in form upon the Arcadia. The Sixe 
Idillia of 1588, paraphrases of Theocritus, are anonymous, 
but conjecture has attributed them to Sir Edward Dyer. 
In 1598 Bartholomew Young published an English version 
of the Diana of Montemayor. 

In 1585 Watson published his collection of Latin 
elegiacal eclogues, entitled Amyntas, which was translated 
into English by Abraham Fraunce in 1587. Watson is 
also the author of two frigid pastorals, Melibæus (1590) 
and Amyntx Gaudia (1592). John Dickenson printed at 
a date unstated, but probably not later than 1592, a “ pas- 
sionate eclogue” called The Shepherd’s Complaint, which 
begins with a harsh burst of hexameters, but which soon 
settles down into a harmonious prose story, with lyrical 
interludes, In 1594 the same writer published the 
romance of Avishas. Drayton is the next pastoral poet in 
date of publication. His Jdea: Shepherds Garland bears 
the date 1593, but was probably written inuch earlier. 
In 1595 the same poet produced an Lndimion and Phæbe, 
which was the least happy of his works. le then turned 
his fluent pen to the other branches of poetic literature; 
but after more than thirty years, at the very close of 


| his life, he returned to this early love, and published in 
Of the romances | 


1627 two pastorals, The Quest of Cynthia and The 


which followed in the wake of the Astrée, and in which | Shepherd’s Sirena. The general character of all these 
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the pastoral element was gradually reduced toa minimum, a | pieces is rich, but vague and unimpassioned. 


succinct but admirable account is given in Mr Saintsbury’s 


The Queen's 
Arcadia of Daniel must be allowed to lie open to the same 
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charge, and to have been written rather in accordance 
with a fashion, than in following of the author’s predomin- 
ant impulse. It may be added that the extremely bucolic 
title of Warner’s first work, Pan: his Syring, is mislead- 
ing. These prose storics have nothing pastoral about 
them. The singular eclogue by Barnfield, 7e Affectionate 
Shepherd, printed in 1594, is an exercise on the theme 
“ O erudelis Alexi, nihil mea carmina curas," and, in spite 
of its juvenility and indiseretion, takes rank as the first 
really poetical following of Spenser and Virgil, in distinc: 
tion to Sidney and Sannazaro. Marlowe’s pastoral lyric 
Come live with Me, although not printed until 1599, has 
been attributed to 1589. In 1600 was printed the anony- 
mous pastoral comedy in rhyme, The Maids AMetamor- 
phosis, long attributed to Lyly. 

With the close of the 16th century pastoral literature 
was not extinguished in England as suddenly or as com- 
pletely as it was in Italy and Spain. Throughout the 
romantic Jacobean age the English love of country life 
asserted itself under the guise of pastoral sentiment, and 
the influence of Tasso and Guarini was felt in England 
just when it had ceased to be active in Italy. In England 
it became the fashion to publish lyrical eclogues, usually 
in short measure, a class of poetry peculiar to the nation 
and to that age. The lighter staves of Zhe Shepherd's 
Calendar were the model after which all these graceful 
productions were drawn. We must confine ourselves to a 
brief enumeration of the prineipal among these Jacobean 
eclogues. Nicholas Breton came first with his Passionate 
Shepherd in 1604. Wither followed with The Shepherd’s 
Hunting in 1615, and Braithwaite, an inferior writer, 
published 74e Poet’s Willow in 1613 and Shepherd’s Tales 
in 1621. The mention of Wither must recall to our 
minds that of his friend William Browne, who published in 
1613-16 his beautiful collection of Devonshire idyls called 
Britannia’s Pastorals, These were in heroic verse, and 
less distinctly Spenserian in character than those eclogues 
recently mentioned. In 1614 Browne, Wither, Christopher 
Brook, and Davies of Hereford united in the composition 
of a little volume of pastorals entitled The Shepherd's Pipe. 
Meanwhile the composition of pastoral dramas was not 
entirely discontinued. In 1606 Day dramatized part of 
Sidney’s Arcadia in his Jsle of Gulls, and about 1625 the 
Rev. Thomas Goffe composed his Careless Shepherdess, 
which Ben Jonson deigned to imitate in the opening lines 
of his Sad Shepherd. In 1610 Fletcher produced his 
Faithful Shepherdess in emulation of the Aminta of Tasso. 
This is the prineipal pastoral play in our language, and, in 
spite of its faults in moral taste, it preserves a fascination 
which has evaporated from most of its fellows. The 
Arcades of Milton is seareely dramatic; but it is a bucolic 
ode of great stateliness and beauty. In the Sad Shepherd, 
which was perhaps written about 1635, and in his pastoral 
masques, we see Ben Jonson not disdaining to follow along 
the track that Fletcher had pointed out in the Faithful 
Shepherdess, With the Piseatory Ecloques of Phineas 
Fletcher, in 1633, we may take leave of the more studied 
forms of pastoral in England early in the 17th century. 

When pastoral had declined in all the other nations of 
Europe, it enjoyed a curious recrudescence in Holland. 
More than a century after date, the Arcadia of Sannazaro 
began to exercise an influence on Dutch literature. Johan 
van Heemskirk led the way with his popular Batuvische 
Arcadia in 1637. In this curious romance the shepherds 
and shepherdesses move to and fro between Katwijk and 
the Hague, in a landscape unaffectedly Dutch. Heemskirk 
had a troop of imitators. Hendrik Zoeteboom published 
his Zaanlandsche Arcadia in 1658, and Lambertus Bos his 
Dordtsche Arcadia in 1662. These local imitations of the 
suave Italian pastoral were followed by still more crude 
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romances, the Rotterdamsche Arcadia of Willem den Elger, 
the Walchersche Arcadia of Gargon, and the Noordwijker 
Arcadia of Jacobus van der Valk. Germany has nothing 
to offer us of this class, for the Diana of Werder (1644) 
and Die adriatische Rosamund of Zesen (1645) are scarcely 
pastorals even in form. 

In England the writing of eclogues of the sub-Spenserian 
class of Breton and Wither led in another generation to a 
rich growth of lyrics which may be roughly called pastoral, 
but are not strictly bucolic. Carew, Lovelace, Suckling, 
Stanley, and Cartwright are lyrists who all contributed to 
this harvest of country-song, but by far the most copious 
and the most characteristic of the pastoral lyrists is 
Herrick. He has, perhaps, no rival in modern literature 
in this particular direetion. His command of his resources, 
his deep originality and observation, his power of concen- 
trating his genius on the details of rural beauty, his 
interest in recording homely facts of country life, combined 
with his extraordinary gift of song to place him in the 
very first rank among pastoral writers; and it is noticeable 
that in Herrick’s hands, for the first time, the pastoral 
became a real and modern, instead of being an ideal and 
humanistic thing. From him we date the recognition in 
poetry of the humble beauty that lies about our doors. 
His genins and influence were almost instantly obscured 
by the Restoration. During the final decline of the 
Jacobean drama a certain number of pastorals were still 
produced. Of these the only ones which deserve mention 
are three dramatic adaptations, Shirley’s Arcadia (1640), 
Fanshawe’s Pastor Fido (1646), and Leonard Willan’s 
Astrea (1651). The last pastoral drama in the 17th 
century was Settle's Pastor Fido (1677). The Restoration 
was extremely unfavourable to this species of literature. 
Sir Charles Sedley, Aphra Behn, and Congreve published 
eclogues, and the Pastoral Dialogue between Thirsis and 
Strephon of the first-mentioned was much admired. All 
of these, however, are in the highest degree insipid and 
unreal, and partook of the extreme artificiality of the age. 

Pastoral came into fashion again early in the 18th 
century. The controversy in the Guardian, the famous 
eritique on Ambrose Philips’s Pastoraís, the anger and 
rivalry of Pope, and the doubt which must always exist as 
to Steele's share in the mystification, give 1708 a consider- 
able importance in the annals of bucolie writing. Pope 
had written his idyls first, and it was a source of infinite 
annoyanee to him that Philips eontrived to precede him 
in publication. He sueceeded in throwing ridicule on 
Philips, however, and his own pastorals were greatly 
admired. Yet there was some nature in Philips, and, 
though Pope is more elegant and faultless, he is not one 
whit more genuinely bucolic than his rival. A far better 
writer of pastoral than either is Gay, whose Shepherd’s 
Week was a serious attempt to throw to the winds the 
ridiculous Areadian tradition of nymphs and swains, and 
to copy Theocritus in his simplicity. Gay was far more 
successful in executing this pleasing and natural eyele of 
poems than in writing his pastoral tragedy of Dione or his 
“tragi-comico pastoral farce” of The What d'ye call it 
(1715). He deserves a very high place in the history of 
English pastoral on the score of his Shepherd’s Week. Swift 
proposed to Gay that he should write a Newgate pastoral 
in whieh the swains and nymphs should talk and warble 
in slang This Gay never did attempt; but a northern 
admirer of his and Pope’s achieved a veritable and lasting 
success in Lowland Scotch, a dialect then considered no less 
beneath the dignity of verse. Allan Ramsay’s Gentle 
Shepherd, published in 1725, was the last, and remains the 
most vertebrate and interesting, bucolic drama produced in 
Great Britain. The literary value of this play has been 
exaggerated, but it is a very clever and natural essay, and 
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the best proof of its success as a painting of bucolic life is 
that it is still a favourite, after a hundred and fifty years, 
among lowland reapers and milkmaids. 

With the Gentle Shepherd the chronicle of pastoral in 
England practically closes. This is at least the last per- 
formance which can be described as a developed eclogue 
of the school of Tasso and Guarini. It is in Switzerland 
that we find the next important revival of pastoral pro- 
perly so-called. The taste of the 18th century was very 
agreeably tickled by the religious idyls of Salomon Gessner, 
who died in 1787. His Daphnis und Phillis and Der Tod 
Abel’s were read and imitated throughout Europe. In 
German literature they left but little mark, but in France 
they were cleverly copied by Arnaud Berquin. A much 
more important pastoral writer is Jean Pierre Clovis de 
Florian, who began by imitating the Galatea of Cervantes, 
and continued with an original bucolic romance entitled 
Estelle. His eclogues had a great popularity, but it 
was said that they would be perfect if only there were 
sometimes wolves in the sheepfolds The tone of Florian, 
as a matter of fact, is tame to fatuity. Neither in France 
nor in Germany did the shepherds and shepherdesses enjoy 
any considerable vogue. It has always been noticeable that 
pastoral is a form of literature which disappears before 
a breath of ridicule. Neither Gessner nor his follower 
Abbt were able to survive the laughter of Herder. Since 
Florian and Gessner there has been no reappearance of 
bucolic literature properly so-called. The whole spirit 
of romanticism was fatal to pastoral. Voss in his Luise 
and Goethe in Hermann und Dorothea replaced it by poetic 
scenes from homely and simple life. 

Half a century later something like pastoral reappeared 
in a totally new form, in the fashion for Dorfyeschichten. 
About 1830 the Danish poet S. S. Blicher, whose work con- 
nects the grim studies of our own Crabbe with the milder 
modern strain of pastoral, began to publish his studies of 
out-door romance among the poor in Jutland. Immermann 
followed in Germany with his novel Der Oberhof in 1839. 
Auerbach, who has given to the 19th-century idyl its 
peculiar character, began to publish his Schwarzwälder 
Dorfgeschichten in 1843. Meanwhile George Sand was 
writing Jeanne in 1844, which was followed by Za Mare 
au Diable and Francois le Champi, and in England Clough 
produced in 1848 his remarkable long-vacation pastoral 
The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich. It seems almost certain 
that these writers followed a simultaneous but independent 
impulse in this curious return to bucolic hfe, in which, 
however, in every case, the old tiresome conventionality 
and affectation of lady-like airs and graces were entirely 
dropped. This school of writers was presently enriched in 
Norway by Björnson, whose Synnöve Solbakken was the first 
of an exquisite series of pastoral romances. But perhaps 
the best of all modern pastoral romances is Fritz Reuter’s 
Ut mine Stromtid, written in the Mecklenburg dialect of 
German. In England the Dorsetshire poems of Mr Barnes 
and the Dorsetshire novels of Mr Hardy belong to the 
same class, which has finally been angmented by the ap- 
pearance of Mr Munby’s remarkable idyl of Dorothy. It 
will be noticed of course that all these recent productions 
have so much in common with the literature which is pro- 
duced around them that they almost evade separate classifi- 
cation. It is conceivable that some poet, in following the 
antiquarian tendency of the age, may enshrine his fancy once 
more in the five acts of a pure pastoral drama of the school 
of Tasso and Fletcher, but any great vitality in pastoral ts 
hardly to be looked for in the future. (E. W.G.) 

PASTORAL EPISTLES, the name given to three 
epistles of the New Testament which bear the name of 
St Paul, and of which two are addressed to Timothy and 
one to Titus. The reason of their being grouped together 
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is that they are marked off from the other Pauline epistles 
by certain common characteristics of language and subject- 
matter; and the reason of their special name is that they 
consist almost exclusively of admonitions for the pastoral 
administration of Christian communities. None of the 
Pauline epistles have given greater ground for diseussion, 
partly on account of the nature of their contents, partly on 
account of their philological peculiarities, and partly on 
account of their historical difficulties. 

l. Contents.—The Pastoral Epistles are chiefly distin- 
guished from the other Pauline epistles by the prominence 
which they give to doctrine. From an objective point of 
view Christian teaching is “the word” (2 Tim. iv. 2), or 
“the word of God” (2 Tim. ii. 9), or ‘the doctrine of God 
our Saviour " (Tit. ii. 10), or *the truth" (1 Tim. iii. 15, 
2 Tim. ü. 18; 1v. 4; Tit. i. 14) or “the faith (1 Tinm. iv. 
1). From the point of view of the individual it is “the 
knowledge of the truth” (2 Tim. ii. 25; iii. 7); and Chris- 
tians are those who “believe and know the truth” 
(1 Tim. iv. 3). It had existed long enough to have 
become perverted, and hence a stress is lail upon 
"sound doctrnne (Tine i 10 2 mov. a Hits); 
ii. 1; in the plural, “sound words,” 1 Tim. vi. 3; 2 Tim. 
i. 13). It had also tended to become dissociated from 
right conduct; hence a stress is laid upon a “pure con- 
science" (1 Tim. i. 19; iii. 8), and the end which it 
endeavours to attain is “love out of a pure heart, and 
out of a good conscience, and out of unfeigned faith” 
(1 Tim. i. 5). Consequently the “things that befit the 
sound doctrine" are moral attributes and duties (Tit. ii. ] 
$g.), and the things that are “contrary to the sound 
doctrine” (1 "Tim. i. 10) are moral vices. This combina- 
tion of sound doctrine and right conduct is “piety " 
(evoeBere, 1 ‘lim, 11.23 ni 155 1v. 7, 85 v1 2900 01, 8 
Tim. iii. 4) or “godliness " (Beoo€Bera, 1 Tim. 11. 10) ; and 
sound doctrine is, in other words, “the doctrine," or “the 
truth, that is in harmony with piety” (1 Tim. vi. 3; Tit. 
i. 1). This doctrine or truth is regarded as a sacred 
deposit in the hands of the chureh or community (1 Tim. 
vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 14), and is therefore a “common faith ” 
(Tit. i. 4), of which the church is the “pillar and stay " 
(1 Tim. iii. 15). Its substance appears to be given in 
1 Tim. iii. 16, which has been regarded, not without reason, 
as a rudimentary form of creed, and possibly part of a 
liturgical hymn. But the church is no longer identical 
with “them that are being saved” or “the elect”; it is 
compared to “a great house” which contains vessels 
*some unto honour, and some unto dishonour" (2 Tim. 
ii 20). It is in other words no longer an ideal commu- 
nity, the “Israel of God” (Gal. vi. 16), but a visible 
society. And, being such, its organization had come to 
be of more importance than before. But the nature of 
the organization to which these epistles point is an 
unsolved problem. The solution of that problem is 
attended by the preliminary question, which in the 
absence of collateral evidence cannot be definitely answered, 
of the relation in which Timothy and Titus are conceived 
to stand to the other or ordinary officers. According to a 
tradition mentioned by Eusebius, but for which he gives 
no definite authority, Timothy was “bishop” of Ephesus 
and Titus of Crete; according to others their position 
was rather that of the later “metropolitans”; and some 
modern writers, accepting one or other of these views, 
take it as part of the proof that the epistles belong to a 
period of the 2d century in which the monarchical idea 
of the episcopate was struggling to assert itself. On the 


1 Most commentators have omitted to note that the word rendered 
‘sound " is a common expression of some of the later Greek philo- 
sophers. denoting simply “true,” e.g., Epictet., Dissert., i. 11, 28; 
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other hand, it appears from the epistles themselves that ' frequent expressions of St Paul are absent, (2) There is 


the positions of Timothy and Titus were temporary rather 


a tendency wlüch is not found elsewhere in the Pauline 


than permanent, and that they were special delegates | epistles to form unusual compounds, e.g., Aoyouaxetv, 


rather than ordinary officers (1 Tim. iii. 14, 15; iv. 13; 
Tit. ii. 12). For the ordinary officers the qualifications 
are almost all moral, and they are so similar to each other, 
and to the moral qualifications of all Christians, as to 
imply that the sharp distinctions of later times between 
one grade of office and another, and between the officers 
and the other members of the communities, were not yet 
developed (1 Tim. iii. 2-12; Tit. i. 6-9, possibly also ii. 
2-6). The most probable solution of the difficulties which 
present themselves in relation to the apparent interchange 
of the names “bishop” and * elder," and to the apparent 
double use of the word “elder,” sometimes as a title and 
sometimes as a designation of age, is that in these epistles 
there is an imperfect amalgamation of two forms of 
organization, Jewish and Gentile: in the former the dis- 
tinetion between the governing and the governed classes 
was mainly that of age, and the functions of the govern- 
ing class were mainly those of discipline; in the latter 
the distinction was mainly that of functions, and the 
functions were mainly those of administration. (1) The 
distinction between clder and younger appears in regard 
to both men and women (1 Tim. v. 1, 2; Tit. ii. 2-6). 
Out of the elder inen some appear to have been chosen 
or appointed to preside (oí rpoecréres, 1 Tim. v. 17; a 
cognate form of the designation is found in Rom. xii. 8, 
I Thess. v. 12, and constitutes almost the only link of 
connexion between the organization of these and that of 
the other Pauline epistles), and to have constituted a 
collective body or “presbytery” (1 Tim. iv. 14, the word 
was in use to designate the Jewish councils of elders, for 
which the more common word was yepovaia). Their fune- 
tions, like those of the corresponding officers in the Jewish 
communities, were probably for the most part disciplinary ; 
to these some of them added the function of teaching 
(1 Tim. v. 17). The elder women also were charged with 
disciplinary functions; they had to “train the young 
women to love their husbands, to love their children, to 
be sober-minded ” (Tit. ii. 3, 4). Out of such of them as 
were widows some were specially entered on the roll of 
church-officers (karaAoyos) and formed a class which, 
though it did not long survive the growth of monasticisin, 
is mentioned in almost all early documents which refer to 
ecclesiastical order (see Smith and Cheetham, Diet. of 
Chris, Antiq., s.v, *Widows") Whether the younger men 
and women, or à selected number of them had, as such, 
corresponding duties is not clear, but an inference in 
favour of the supposition may be drawn from a comparison 
of 1 Tim. v. 1, 2, 13, Acts v. 6, 10. (2) Side by side 
with this, and sometimes, but not always, blended with it, 
was the organization which was probably adopted from the 
contemporary civil societies, especially those in which, as 
in the Christian communities, there were funds to be 
administered ; the presiding elders, or some of them, were 
also “ bishops" or administrators, and some of the younger 
men were “deacons” or servants. A bishop was “ God's 
steward” (Tit. i. 7); a deacon was the active helper of the 
bishops in both administration and discipline. 

2. Language.—These epistles are distinguished from the 
other Pauline epistles by many peculiarities of language, 
of which only a few can be mentioned here. (1) In 
1 Timothy there are seventy-four words which are not 
elsewhere in the New Testament ; in 2 Timothy there are 
forty-six such words, and in Titus forty-eight. In the 
three epistles taken together there are one hundred and 
thirty-three words which are not found in the other 
Payline epistles, though they are found elsewhere in the 
New Testament; and many of the most marked and 


ErepodvoacKarety, tYynAoppovely, avtoxataxpitos. (3) Words 
are used for which the other Pauline epistles invariably 
substitute a different, though nearly synonymous, word ; 
e.g., SeaTorys is used for kúpios, ktiopa for krisis. (4) The 
particles, which are even better tests of identity of style 
than nouns and verbs, are different: the Pauline yap is 
rare; dpu, dpa otv, éT, papros, Tdv, Trep, are absent. 
(5) “In the other Pauline epistles the fulness of the 
apostle’s thought struggles with the expression, and 
causes peculiar difficulties in exposition. The thoughts 
slide into one another, and are so intertwined in many 
forms that not seldom the new thought begins before a 
correct expression has been given to the thought that 
preceded. Of this confusion there is no example in the 
Pastoral Epistles? (Huther, Zntroduction, Eng. tr., p. 10). 
A complete account of the linguistic peculiarities of these 
epistles will be found in Holtzmann, pp. 81-117. 

3. Historical Difficulties. —The historical difficulties to 
which these epistles give rise are of two kinds:—(1) that of 
finding a place for them in any period of the recorded life 
of St Paul, and (2) that of determining the state of theo- 
logical opinion to which they are relative. 

(1) In regard to the first kind of diffieulties, each of the 
three epistles has its own problems. 

The data of the historieal position of 1 Timothy appear 
to be (a) that St Paul had gone into Macedonia, (b) 
that he had left Timothy at Ephesus (i. 3). The chief 
hypotheses which have been framed to satisfy the con- 
ditions which these data imply are the following. (1) 
The majority of older writers suppose that St Paul left 
Timothy at Ephesus when he went into Macedonia after 
the émeute in the theatre (Acts xx. 1) The difficulties 
in the way of this hypothesis are that Timothy had been 
sent into Macedonia (Acts xix. 22), and probably at the 
same time to Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 17), that he had not 
returned when St Paul himself reached Macedonia, inas- 
much as St Paul waited for him there (1 Cor. xvi. 11), 
that the two were together in Macedonia when 2 Corin- 
thians was written (2 Cor. i. 1), and that they returned 
together to Asia Minor (Acts xx. 4). Some of these 
difliculties have been met by the conjecture that Timothy 
never reached Corinth, but returned to St Paul at Ephesus 
and rejoined him in Macedonia; but the conjecture 
implies that Timothy disobeyed the apostle’s exhortation 
to tarry at Ephesus almost as soon as he had received it, 
and that the apostle, so far from “hoping to come unto 
him shortly? (1 Tim. iii. 14), was in reality intending to 
go to Jerusalem and to Rome (Acts xix. 21), not even 
calling at Ephesus on his way (Acts xx. 17). (2) It has 
been supposed that there was an unrecorded journey of 
St Paul into Macedonia during his long stay in Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 1-20; so Mosheim, Schrader, Wieseler, and 
Reuss, the last of whom makes the journey extend to 
Crete and Illyrieum). There is little difficulty in the 
supposition of such a journey into Macedonia, but there is 
great difficulty in supposing that the epistle was written 
in the course of it— first, because its language is not 
compatible with the idea that Timothy was merely left in 
temporary charge during a short absence of the apostle, 
and, secondly, because the epistle implies the existence of 
an organized community which had existed long enough 
to have had errors growing up in it (whereas in Acts xx. 
29-30 the coming of heretical teachers is regarded as still 
future), and in which it was possible that a bishop should 
be “not a novice" (1 Tim. ii. 6). (3) It has been sup- 
posed that St Paul wrote the epistle during his imprison- 
ment at Cæsarea or at Jerusalem; but this does not 
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avoid the difficulty which is fatal to the two preceding 
hypotheses, that Timothy had been left at Ephesus when 
the apostle was “ going into Macedonia." (+) In order to 
avoid this fatal ditticulty some writers (especially Otto, 
Die yeschichtlichen Verhiltnisse der Pastoralbriefe, Leipsic, 
1360, and Kolling, Der erste Brief Pauli an Timotheus, 
Berlin, 1882) have attempted a new but impossible trans- 
lation of 1 Tim. i. 3, so as to make it appear that it was 
Timothy and not Paul that was going into Macedonia 
(for criticisms of this attempt see Huther’s edition of 
Meyers commentary ad loc., and Weiss in the Studien u. 
Kritiken for 1861, p. 577). 

The data of the historical position of 2 Timothy appear to 
be (a) that St Paul either was or had been in Rome (1. 17), 
(4) that he was in prison (i. 16; ii. 9), (c) that he had already 
had a trial (iv. 16), (d) that he believed himself. to be near 
the end of his life (iv. 6), (e) that he was expecting shortly 
to see Timothy (i. 4; iv. 9, 21), (f) that he had been, 
apparently not long before, at Troas, Corinth, and Miletus 
(iv. 13, 20). Upon these data two hypotheses have been 
framed. (1) It has been supposed that the required his- 
torical position is to be found at the beginning of the 
“two whole years" of Acts xxviii. 30, and that con- 
sequently the epistle was written before those to the 
Philippians and Colossians (so, among others, Schrader, 
Otto, and Reuss). The difficulties in the way of this 
hypothesis are chiefly two,—first, that of accounting for 
the complete change of tone between the close anticipation 
of death of 2 Tim. iv. 6 and the hopefulness of Philippians 
ii. 23, 24, Philemon 22, and, secondly, that of accounting 
for the “ first defence " of 2 Tim. iii. 16; this Otto does by 
supposing it to be the process before Festus at Cæsarea, a 
supposition which implies the very improbable further 
supposition that the process before Felix was not what 
was technically known as an “actio,” and that the term 
“make my defence” (Acts xxiv. 10) was wrongly applied 
by St Paul himself to his own speech. (2) It has been 
supposed that the required position is to be found in the 
period immediately succeeding the “two whole years" of 
Acts xxvii. 30, and that the epistle was written after 
those to the Philippians and Colossians (so, among others, 
Wieseler) One of the main difficulties iu the way of this 
hypothesis is that it implies an interval of at least four 
years since the journey referred to in chap. iv., and that it 
is incredible that St Paul should have written to a disciple 
in Asia Minor to mention the casual incidents of a voyage 
—such as the leaving a cloak at Troas and a companion 
sick at Miletus—which had occurred several years before ; 
the difficulty would not be much lessened even if the 
ingenious conjectures were adopted by which Wieseler 
endeavours to identify this voyage with that of Acts xxvii. 

The data of the historical position of the epistle to Titus 
are (4) that Faul and Titus had been in Crete together, 
and that Titus had been left there, (b) that Paul was 
intending to winter at Nicopolis (wherever that may be, 
places of that name being found in several Roman pro- 
vinces). Upon these data many conjectures have been 
built. It has been supposed that St Paul visited Crete 
either (1) at the commencement of this second missionary 
journey (Acts xv. 41), or (2) during his residence at 
Corinth (Acts xviii 1, 8; so Michaelis and Thiersch). 
Each of these conjectures is met, in addition to other 
difficulties, by the fact, which seems fatal to it, that A pollos, 
who is mentioned in Titus iii. 13, was not known to Paul 
and his eompany until after the second missionary journey 
(Acts xvii. 24). (3) The same fact is also fatal to the 


supposition of Hug and others that the visit to Crete took | 


place during the journey from Corinth to Ephesus (Acts 
xviii. 18, 19), a supposition which is also inconsistent with 


the apostle's apparent desire to reach Syria without much | 
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delay, and which requires for its support the further 
supposition that, althongh on his way to Antioch and 
Cesarea, he had selected the almost unknown town of 
Nicopolis in Cilicia to winter in. (+) It has been supposed 
(Credner) that the visit to Crete was made as a detour in 
the course of the journey from Antioch to Ephesus (Acts 
xviii. 22, 23; xix. 1); this is not only improbable in itself 
but also inconsistent with the summary of that journey : 
“Paul, having passed through the upper," t.e., the inland, 
“country, came to Ephesus.” (5) It has been supposed 
that St Paul ealled at Crete in the course of a journey 
which he probably made to Corinth during liis long sojourn 
at Ephesus (so Wieseler, who thinks that he went first to 
Macedonia, 1 Tim. i. 3, and thence to Corinth, Crete, and 
back to Ephesus; and Heuss, who thinks that the route 
was Ephesus, Crete, Corinth, Illyricum, Macedonia, 
Ephesus); but this supposition seems to be excluded by 
the inconsistency between the expressed intention to 
winter in Nicopolis (Tit. iii. 12) and the similar intention 
to pass the same winter at Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 6), unless 
the ingenious hypothesis of Wieseler be adopted that 
he intended to spend part of the winter in one place and 
the rest in the other. (6) It has been supposed that he 
made his journey from Macedonia to Greece (Acts xx. 1—3) 
by way of Crete (so Matthies); but this supposition seems 
to be excluded by the fact that in 2 Cor. viii. 6, 17 (which 
was written from Macedonia), Titus who had been with 
Paul in Macedonia had gone forward on his own aecount 
not to Crete but to Corinth. And all these endeavours to 
find a place for the epistle in St Paul's life before his 
voyage to Rome are met by the improbability that, if 
Crete had been already so far Christianized as to have 
communities in several cities (which is implied in Tit. 
i 5), there should be no hint of the fact in Acts xxvii. 
7-13. 

The difficulties of all endeavours to find a place for these 
epistles in the recorded history of St Paul have been so 
strongly felt by most of those modern writers who support 
their authenticity that such writers have generally trans- 
ferred them toan unrecorded period of his life, subsequent 
to the close of the Acts of the Apostles. The external 
authorities for the belief that there was such a period, and 
that in the course of it St Paul underwent a second im- 
prisonment, are chiefly the statement of Clement of Rome 
that he went to “the goal of the West,” and that of the 
Muratorian fragment that he went to Spain (see PAUL, 
infra, p. 422). Both these statements admit of much dis- 
pute, the one as to its meaning, the other as to its 
authority ; and their value as evidence is weakened by the 
fact that Irenæus, Tertullian, and Origen, though they 
mention the death of the apostle at Rome, say nothing of 
any journeys subsequent to his arrival there. In the 4th 
century Eusebius, for the first time, mentions a second 
imprisonment, but prefixes to his statement the ambiguous 
words Adyos éxet, “ there is a story " or “ tradition holds." 
Several fathers subsequent to his time repeat and amplify 
his statement; but that statement, if accepted, involves 
the further difficulties on the one hand of finding room for 
St Paul’s journeys before the great Neronian persecution 
of 64 A.D., and on the other hand of accounting for the 
fact that, supposing the apostle to have survived that per- 
secution, he makes no mention of it. For all these difti- 
culties more or less plausible answers have been framed, 
and many narratives of St Paul’s unrecorded travels have 
been written ; but, although it may be admitted that such 
narratives are conceivably true, yet it must be conceded 
on the other hand that they rest rather upon conjecture 
than upon evidence. It may be added that the hypothesis 
of a second imprisonment is rejected not only by writers 
like Baur and Hilgenfeld, who deny the authenticity of 
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both the Pastoral Epistles and the other “ Epistles of the 
Captivity,” but also by conservative writers, such as Meyer, 
Ebrard, Otto, Wieseler, Thiersch, and De Pressensé. 

(2) The second kind of historical difficulties, that of 
determining the state of theological opinion to which these 
epistles are relative, arises partly from the incidental 
nature of the references to false teachers in the epistles 
themselves and partly from the fragmentary character of 
our knowledge of contemporary teaching. The character- 
istics of the false teachers are mainly the following. (i.) 
They once held “sound doctrine" but have now fallen 
away from it (1 Tim. i. 6, 19; vi. 5, 21; 2 Tim. 11. 18); 
and, puffed up with self-conceit (1 Tim. vi. 4) and claiming 
to have a special “knowledge” (yvéots, vi. 20; implied 
also in Tit. 1. 16), they oppose the truth (Tit. i. 9; 2 Tim. 
ii. 25; iii. 8) and teach a different doctrine (1 Tim. i. 3); 
yet they remain within the church and cause factions 
within it (Tit. ii. 10). (ii) They profess asceticism, 
“forbidding to marry and commanding to abstain from 
meats," apparently on the ground that some “ creatures of 
God " are evil (1 Tim. iv. 3), and at the same time their 
moral praetice is perverted, they are “unto every good 
work reprobate” (1 Tim. vi. 5; 2 Tim. iii. 13 ; Tit. i. 16), 
and they make their teaching of religion a means of gain 
(1 Tim. vi. 5; Tit. i. 11). (iii.) Their teaching is concerned 
with “ fables and endless genealogies” (1 Tim. i. 4; Tit. i. 
14), with questionings and disputes of words (1 Tim. vi. 
4), with empty sounds and contradictions (1 Tim. vi. 20), 
with “ profane and old wives’ fables” (1 Tim. iv. 7), with 
“foolish questionings and genealogies, and strifes and 
fightings about the law” (Tit. iii. 9), and they held that 
the “resurrection is past already " (2 Tim. ii. 18). It has 
been sometimes held that these statements refer rather to 
errors of practice than errors of doctrine, and rather to 
tendencies than to matured systems (Reuss) ; and it has 
also been sometimes held that different forms of opinion 
are referred to in either different epistles or different parts 
cf the same epistle (Credner, Thiersch, Hilgenfeld) ; but 
the majority of writers think that the reference is to a 
single definite form of error. 'The main question upon 
which opinions are divided is whether the basis of this 
false teaching was Judaistie or Gnostic, e., whether that 
teaching was a rationalizing form of Judaism or a Judaiz- 
ing form of Gnosticism. (1) The former of these views 
branches out into many forms, and is held on various 
grounds. Jt is sometimes held that the reference is to 
the allegorizing and rationalizing school of which Philo is 
the chief representative, and which was endeavouring to 
take root in Christian soil, the “fables” being the alle- 
gorical interpretations of historical facts, the “ genealogies " 
those of the Pentateuch, or possibly the Pentateuch itself, 
which served as the basis of philosophical speculations 
(Wiesinger, Hofmann). It is sometimes held that the 
reference is to what in later times was known as the 
Kabbalah, the assumption being made that the Kabbalah 
must be dated many centuries earlier than other testimony 
warrants us in believing (so Vitringa, Grotius, Schóttgen, 
and more recently Olshausen and Baumgarten). It is 
sometimes held that the false teachers were not so much 
theosophie as thaumaturgie, allied to the Judwo-Saimaritan 
school of which Simon Magus is the typical representative, 
and that this is the point of the reference to Jannes and 
Jambres and to “jugglers... . deceiving and being 
deceived” (2 Tim. iii. 8, 13). It is sometimes supposed 
that they combined Essenism with a form of Ebionism, 
and this view (the ablest supporter of which is Mangold, 
Die [rrlehrer der Pastoralbriefe, 1856) is that which now 
prevails among those who contend for the early date of 
the epistles, if not for their authenticity. (2) It is con- 
tended on the other hand that none of these theories quite 
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cover the facts. It is maintained that genealogies did not 
take the place in the Jewish speculative schools which they 
evidently had in the false teaching to which these epistles 
refer; that even if they had done so it is difficult to 
aecount for the epithet "endless" which is applied to 
them ; that there is no sufficient proof that the Essenes 
held a dualistic theory of the relation of spirit to matter, 
or that they denied the resurrection (the testimony cf 
Hippolytus on this point being more probable than that of 
Josephus), or that they taught for gain, or that they pro- 
secuted a propaganda among women (2 Tim. iii. 6). It is 
further contended that all these points are generally 
characteristic of Gnosticism. The use of the epithet 
“falsely so called,” it is urged, shows that “knowledge " 
(yvéous) is used in a technical sense; in the “ endless 
genealogies " writers so early as Irenæus and Tertullian 
recognized Gnostic systems of sons, to which the phrase 
seems exactly to apply; the abstinence from meats and 
from marriage belongs not to any form of Judaism but to 
Gnostie theories of the nature of matter; the description 
of the teachers as making a gain of their teaching and as 
“taking captive silly women laden with sins” suits no one 
so well as the half-converted rhetoricians who brought into 
Christian communities the practices as well as the beliefs 
of the degenerate philosophical schools of the empire. Tt 
is probable that this view is substantially correct ; at the 
same time it may be granted that the evidence is too 
scanty to allow of the identification of the Gnosties to 
which reference is made with any particular Gnostic sect, 
and that the several attempts which have been made so to 
identify them have failed. 

The result of this combination of difficulties—the 
differences between the pastoral epistles and the other 
Pauline epistles in respect of the character of their con- 
tents, their philological peculiarities, the difficulty of 
reconciling the historical references with what is known 
from other sources of the life of St Paul, the difficulty of 
finding any known form of belief which precisely answers to 
the opinions which they attack, and the further difficulty 
of believing that so elaborate a debasement of Christianity 
had grown up in the brief interval between St Paul’s first 
contact with Hellenism and his death—has been to make the 
majority of modern critics question or deny their authenti- 
city. The first important attacks were that of Schleier- 
macher, who, however, only rejected 1 Timothy, and a few 
years afterwards that of Eichhorn, who rejected all three : 
but the modern criticism of them practically begins with 
Baur’s treatise Die sogenannten. Pastoralbriefe des Apostels 
Paulus in 1835. Since then the controversy has been 
keenly waged on both sides ; the history of it will be found 
in Holtzmann, Die Pastoralbriefe (Leipsic, 1880), which 
is by far the ablest work on the negative side of the con- 
troversy, and which, whether its conclusions be accepted 
or not, is more full of accurate information than any 
other. The most available works on the conservative side. 
for English readers, are the translation of Huther’s edition 
of Meyer’s Commentary (Edinburgh, 1881); Dr Wace’s 
introduction to the Pastoral Epistles in the Speakers 
Commentary (London, 1881); and Archdeacon Farrar’s 
exeursus on “The Genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles ” 
in his St Paul (vol. ii. p. 607). (E. HA.) 

PASTORAL LETTER, a letter addressed, in his pastoral 
capacity, by a bishop to his clergy, or the laity of his 
diocese, or both. In the Church of Rome it is usual for 
every bishop to issue at least one pastoral annually, the 
Lenten Mandates or Instructions, containing exhortations 
relating to that fast, and enumerating the dispensations 
granted and devotions prescribed. Others are issued in 
connexion with the principal solemnities of the church, or 
as occasion arises. 


See Plate 
XI. vol.i. 
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PATAGONIA, in the widest application of the name, 
is that portion of South America which, to the s of the 
Andes, lies south of Rio Negro (mouth i in 41° 5 S. lat.), 
and, to the west of the Andes, south of the Chilias pro- 
vince of Chiloe,! with a total area of 322,550 square miles 
(306,473 continental, 16,075 insular) according to Dr E. 
Wisotzki's measurement (Behm and Wagner, Bevilkerung 
der Erde, 1880). By the treaty of 22d October 1881 
this vast region was divided between Chili and the Argen- 
tine Republic, the boundary being the unexplored water- 
shed of the Andes down to 52° S. lat., and then con- 
tinuing along the parallel to 70° W. long., thence to Point 
Dungeness, and so southwards (through "Tierra del Fuego) 
along the meridian of 68° 34’ W. long.? In this way about 
62,930 of the 322,550 square miles fall to Chih and 
259,620 to the Argentine Republic.’ 

The Chilian portion, the main bulk of which is com- 
prised under the title of Magellan Territory (Territorio 
Magallanes), is chiefly remarkable for the way in which 
the combined action of glacier and sea has cut up the 
country into a. multitude of rugged and irregular islauds 
and peninsulas, separated by intricate channels and fjords. 
South of Chiloe, the first great island of the Chilian eoast, 
the islands are grouped under the name of the Chonos 
Archipelago, which is bounded on the south by the spactous 
Gulf of Peñas. The Chonos Islands (upwards of 1000 in 
number, without counting mere islets and rocks) are with- 
out exception mountainous, and in some eases the summits 
remain white throughout the year, though in the lowlands 
snow lies only a few days. The general temperature 1s 
remarkably even. A thick covering of vegetation (low 
and stunted on the seaward parts) is spread over nearly all 
the surface, but the layer of vegetable soil is very thin. 
Potatoes grow wild, and cabbage, onions, radish, &c., are 
cultivated. The sea-clephant appears to he exterminated : 
seals still abound. On Taytao peninsula is found the 
pudu, the.smallest known deer. The old Indian inhabit- 
ants—Chonos—are practically extinct, though their sitting 
mummies give name to Momias Bay, and they still occupy 
some of the islands far south near Magellan's Strait. There 
are only one or two permanent settlements im the whole 
archipelago—on the Guaiteeas Islands (43* 52' S. lat.) and 
at Puerto Americano or Tangbae (45° S. lat.) Wood- 
cutters, however, visit the islands in considerable numbers 
for the sake of their valuable timber, mainly eipré (Libo- 
cedrus tetragona). Besides Magdalena —which is by far 
the largest of the whole group "and contains the extinct 
voleano of Motalat, 5400 feet high—it is enough to men- 
tion Chaffers, Forsyth, Johnson, Tahuenahuec, Narborough 
(named after the old English explorer) Stokes, Benja- 
min, James, Melchor, Victoria, Le and Rivero Islands, 
The broad Moraleda Channel, from 75 to 175 fathoms deep, 
which may be said to separate the rest of the archipelago 
from Magdalena and the mainland, is continued south by 
the Costa and Elefantes Channels, and would have proved 
of great service to navigation had it not been that the 
southern exit 1s barred by the narrow isthmus of Ofqui, 
which alone prevents the strangely formed Taytao peninsula 
from being an island. The glacier of San Rafael, whieh 
discharges into the lagoon of the same name on the north 
side of the isthmus, is nearer the equator than any other 
coast-glacier in the world.4 


! Chiloe is sometimes considered part of Patagonia. 

? Of the Tierra del Fuego archipelago 20,341 square miles are 
Chilian and 7890 Argentine. 

3 Documents in regard to the disputed possession will be found in 
Quesada, La Patagonia y las Tierras Australes, Buenos Ayres, 1875. 
By a treaty in 1856 the uti possidetis of 1810 was accepted. 

* The Chonos Archipelago was explored by E. Simpson of the 
Chilian navy in 1871-72. See map and text in Pelermann'’s Mittheil., 
1878. 
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South of the Gulf of Pefias a navigable channel exists 
between the mainland and the long succession of islands 
which, under the names of Wellington Island (150 
miles long), Madre de Dios Archipelago, Hanover Island, 
and Queen Adelaide Archipelago, extend for about 400 
miles to the mouth of Magellan's Strait; and it is now 
regularly used by steamers, which are thus protected from 
the terrible western storms that make the deep-sea pass- 
age along this coast so dangerous. At one or two points 
only i is the nav igation diffieult—at the English. Narrows 
in Messier Channel (as the northern division is called), 
and at the Guia Narrows farther south. The scenery 
throughout is of the most beautiful and picturesque de- 
scription. Among the servieeable inlets are Connor Cove, 
Port Grappler, Puerto Bueno (pointed. out by Sarmiento), 
and Isthmus Harbour.’ 

The southern coast of Patagonia is bounded for 365 
miles by Magellan's Strait,9 which separates the mainland 
from the countless islands of the Tierra del Fuego archi- 
pelago and breaks it up into a number of very irregular 
peninsulas. Of these the largest are King William 1V. 
Land and Brunswick Peninsula, and between them lies 
the extensive inlet of Otway Water, which is further con- 
nected westward by Fitzroy Channel with Skyring Water. 
On the east coast of Brunswick Peninsula, opposite the 
Broad Reach of the strait, and in the finest part of the 
straitward district, lies the Chihan military post and penal 
settlement of Punta Arenas or Sandy Point. It was 
founded in 1851 as a substitute for the unfortunate Port 
Famine settlement, which lay farther south on the same 
coast. In spite of convict mutinies (as in 1878) and. the 
questionable character of many of the d (chictly 
Chilotes), Punta Arenas begins to flourish ; 1875 its 
population was 915, and since that date a series of “ fae- 
tories ” or eattle-stations have been established along the 
coast to north and south. "The country behind the settle- 
ment, unlike the districts at either end of the strait, 
well wooded, mainly with Chilian beeeh («gus antarctica) 
and Winter’s bark (Drimys Winteri, so called after Captain 
Winter, Drake's companion), and considerable quantities 
of timber are exported. Coal also, though of inferior 
quality, is worked in the neighbourhood.? 

Patagonia east of the Andes is for the most part a region 
of vast steppe-like plains. Unlike the pampas of the 
Argentine Republic, with which it is conterminous on the 
north, it rises in a succession of abrupt steps or terraces 
about 300 feet at a time, aud is covered, not with soft 
stoneless soil, but with an enormous bed of shingle, which 
instead of luxuriant grass supports, where it is not abso- 
lutely bare, only a thin elothing of coarse and often thorny 
brushwood and herbage. So peculiar is this, the largest 
tract of shingle in the world, that from D'Orbiguy down- 
wards geologists have generally characterized it stmply as 
the Patagonian formation. It 1s of Tertiary marine origin ; 
but, whilst Bove makes it correspond to the Miocene sub- 
division, Doering (Roca’s expedition) assigns it to the 
somewhat older Oligocene. Beneath the shingle, which 
is sometimes at least 200 feet thick, and has its pebbles 
whitewashed and cemented together by an aluminous 
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substance, there stretches a vast deposit, sometimes more 
than 800 feet thick, of a soft infusorial stone resem- 
bling chalk. In the hollows of the plain as far south as 


5 Sce Lient. nom Wilmot, Our Journal in the ‘Pacific, 
expecially the appendix; and Zhe Voyages of the ** Adventure” 
the “ Beagle.” 

$ Magellan's Strait was first named, probably by its discoverer, 
Canal de Todos los Santos, and in older writers often appears as 
Estrecho Patagonico and Estrecho de la nave Victoria (Magellan's 
ship). 

7 Punta Arenas was a German station for the observation of the 

| transit of Venus in 1882. 
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Santa Cruz there are frequently lakes or ponds; they are 
generally impregnated with common salt, Epsom salts, or 
some other mineral ingredient, the substance varying from 
lake to lake without any regularity of distribution (see Bur- 
meister, La République Argentine, vol. ii. (1876) appendix). 
Certain limited tracts with finer soil and richer vegetation 
occur, especially in the river-valleys, but the general 
aspect of the plains is one of sterility and desolation. 

The most ordinary bushes are the jume (Sulicornia) and 
the ealafate (Berberis buxifolia); the ashes of the former 
contain 41 per cent. of soda, and the latter makes excel- 
lent fuel and bears a pleasant bluish-purple berry known 
to the older English explorers as Magellan's grape. Among 
the perennial herbs may be named Strongyloma struthiun, 
Chuquiragas, Adesmias, Azorellas. The palm-tree men- 
tioned by many travellers as growing on the south coast is 
really a kind of fern, Lomaria boryana) 

The guanaco, the puma, the zorro or Canis Azare (a 
kind of fox), the zorrino or Mephitis patagonica (a kind of 
skunk), and the tuco-tuco or Ctenomys magellanicus (a kind 
of rodent) are the most characteristic mammals of the 
Patagonian plains. Vast herds of the guanaco roam over 
the country, and form with the ostrich (Rhea americana, 
and more rarely Rhea Durwinii) the chief means of sub- 
sistence for the native tribes, who hunt them on horseback 
with dogs and bolas. 

Bird-life is often wonderfully abundant. The carraneha 
or carrion-hawk (Polyborus Tharus) is one of the charac- 
teristic objects of a Patagonian landscape; the presence 
of long-tailed green parroquets (Conurus cyanolysius) as 
far south as the shores of the strait attracted the attention 
of the earlier navigators ; and humming-birds may be seen 
flying amidst the falling snow. Of the many kinds of 
water-fowl it is enough to mention the flamingo, the up- 
land goose, and in the strait the remarkable steamer duek. 

As the Andes are approached, a great change is observed 
in the whole condition of the country. The shingle is 
replaced by porphyry and granite and vast masses of 
basalt and lava; vegetation beeomes luxuriant, majestic 
trees—evergreen beeches, alerces, ciprés, araucarias, &c.— 
combined with jungle-like underwood clothing the ravines 
and hillsides ; and, with the richer plant life, animal life 
grows more abundant and varied, deer, peeearies, wild 
cattle, and wild horses? finding fitting pasture. The fruit 
trees planted by the Jesuits in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Nahuel-Huapi have spread into vast natural orchards, 
whieh furnish the local tribes of Araucanians with food 
and wine, and have given rise to the designation Man- 
zancros or apple-folk by which they are distinguished. 

Eastern Patagonia is traversed from west to east by a consider- 
able number of rivers, but few if any can ever be of much use as 
highways. In their passage seawards they are joined by compara- 
tively few tributaries from the low country ; rain falls seldom, and 
the water sinks away among the shingle and sand. The Rio Negro, 
which separates the pampas from Patagonia proper, is formed by 
the junction of the Neuquen and the Limay. The former collects 
by numerous channels the drainage of the Andes between 36° 25’ 
and 38? 40’; the latter has its main source in the great Nahuel- 
Huapi Lake, which was discovered in 1690 by Maseardi the Jesuit 
(whose station on the lake was maintained till 1723), and is 
reached from Chili by the Dariloche pass, rediscovered by Jorje 
Rohde in 1882. For some distance the Rio Negro is navigable for 
steamers drawing 12 feet, but only vessels with powerful engines 
ean make head against the current. South of this river there 
stretches north and south a chain of hills—the Valehita and Uttak 
range—which, lying from 50 to 100 miles from the coast, forms a 
secondary watershed, draining westward into the plain as well as 


eastward to the Atlantic. The next great Andean river is the 
Chubut (Chubat or Chuba, Że., erosion), which gives its name of 


, 


! See Dr Karl Berg, “Eine Naturhist. Reise naeh Patagonien,” in 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1875 ; and the botanieal part of the report 
of Roea’s expedition (résumé in Nature, 1881). 

? Henee the name Cordiilera de Bagnales applied to the southern 
extremity of the Andes. 
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Chubut Territory to the northern division of Argentine Patagonia, 
and is well known from the Welsh colonies established iu its valley 
in 1865 by Mr. Lewis Jones. Its northmost aflluent rises probably 
a little south of Nahuel-Huapi, about 41° 25’, and its southmost 
between 46° and 47°. The latter stream, the Sengel or Senguer 
(explored by Durnford 1877, Moyano 1880), has this peculiarity, 
that, before entering the shallow basin of Lake Colguape (Huapi), 
Colhue, or, as Thomas and Moreno call it, Dillon, the volume of 
water is so much larger than when it issues again that the Welsh 
settlers distinguish the lower course of the stream as Sengellen or 
the Little Sengel.? Rio Deseado, which disembogues at Port Desire 
(Puerto Deseado), well known in the early history of the coast, has 
its source about 46° 42’, in the vicinity of a large lake, Buenos Ayres 
(20 miles long by 14 broad), which lies, however, 600 feet below the 
level of the river, and consequently has no connexion with it. Of 
the rivers which unite in the Santa Cruz estuary the Rio Chico 
(explored by Musters, Moyano, and Lista) and the Chatta or Sheuen 
(explored by Moyano and Moreno) have little that calls for notice ; 
but the Santa Cruz is connected with the most remarkable cluster of 
mountain-lakes in the country. The largest of these is Capar or 
Viedma Lake (discovered by Viedma in 1782) ; northward it com- 
municates by a narrow channel with what may be distinguished as 
Moreno Lake, which again opens into San Martin, and southward it 
discharges into the very irregular Lago Argentino or Fitzroy Lake 
(discovered, according to Musters, by an adventurer called Holstein 
in 1868, and next visited by Fallberg), which in its turn probably has 
extensive ramifications. From the east end of Lago Argentino issues 
the rapid current of the Santa Cruz. Round these lakes the moun- 
tains rise with glaciers and snow-fields from 3000 to 3500 feet, and 
at the north-west end of Viedma stands the active volcano of Chalten. 
At the time of Moreno's visit in March (the latter part of summer) 
gigantic icebergs rising 70 feet above the water continued to float 
about Lago Argentino. With the melting of the snows the river rose 
rapidly, and by 17th March was 63 feet above its ordinary level. 
So swift was its current that the explorers sped. down the whole 
length of its course in twenty-four hours, though they had taken a 
month to aseend. In some parts the rate was at least 15 miles per 
hour. The Rio Gallegos, the last of the rivers of Patagonia which 
flow west and east, is comparatively insignificant except during 
thaw-floods, when it completely interrupts communication by its 
wide and raging torrent (see Beerbohm’s exciting narrative). The 
eastern coast of Patagonia contrasts strikingly with the western ; 
hardly an island of any considerable size exists on all the 2000 
miles of its development, and it is scooped out into spacious and 
open gulfs. The peninsula of San José or Valdes to the south of the 
Gulf of San Matias is quite exceptional. But the whole seaboard 
offers only one or two safe harbours ; and submerged reefs, strong 
tides, eurrents, and overfalls combine to render it highly perilous. 
Besides E] Carmen or Patagones, near the mouth of the Rio Negro, 
a place of 1690 inhabitants in 1869, there is hardly a permanent 
settlement of any size from the river to the strait ; but, since the 
partition between Chili and the Argentine Republic, beginnings of 
colonization have been made at the more promising points. A 
notice of the native Patagonians is given in the article INDIANS 
(AMERICAN), vol. xii. p. 829; and the history of the Araucanian 
tribes of the Chilian side has been sketched under AMERICA, 
vol. i. pp. 701-702, 

History.—Patagonia was discovered in 1520 by Magellan, who 
called the country Tierra de Patagones from the large footsteps 
observed near his winter quarters at San Julian, and on his passage 
along the coast named many of the more striking features— Day of 
San Matias, Day of Santa Cruz, Cape of 11,000 Virgins (now simply 
Cape Virgin or De la Vierge) &e. Dy 1611 the Patagonian god 
Setebos (Settaboth in Pigafetta) was familiar to the hearcrs of the 
Tempest. Rodrigo de Isla, despatched inland in 1535 from San 
Matias by Alcazava Sotomayor (on whom western Patagonia had 
been conferred by the king of Spain), was the first to traverse the 
great Patagonian plain, and, but for the mutiny of his men, he 
would have struck across the Andes to the Chilian side. Pedro de 
Mendoza, on whom the country was next bestowed, lived to found 
Buenos Ayres, but not to carry his explorations to the south. 
Camargo (1539), Ladrilleros (1557), Hurtado de Mendoza, and 
Ereilla (1558) helped to make known the western coasts, and 
Drake's voyage in 1577 down the eastern coast through the strait 
and northward by Chili and Peru was memorable for several 
reasons; but the geography of Patagonia owes more to Pedro 
Sarmiento de Gamboa, who, devoting himself especially to the south- 
west region, made such careful and accurate surveys that from 
twenty to thirty of the names which he affixed still appear in 
maps (Kohl). The settlements which he founded at Nombre de 
Dios and San Felipe were neglected by the Spanish Government, 
and the latter was in such a miserable state when Thomas Cavendish 
visited it in 1587 that he called it Port Famine. The district in 
the neighbourhood of Port Desire, explored by John Davis about 


3 See Diwnford’s account in The Field, 23d and 30th Dee, 1882, 
unl Proc. Roy. Geogr, Sec., 1883. 
ih eae 
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the same period, was taken possession of by Sir John Narborough 
in name of King Charles lÍ. in 1669. In the latter half of the 
18th century our knowledge about Patagonia was considerably 
augmented by Byron (1764-65), Wallis (1766), Bougainville (1766) ; 
Thomas Falkner, a Jesuit who *'resided near forty years in those 
parts,” published his Deseription of Patagonia (Hereford, 1774) ; 
Francesco Viedma founded El Carmen, and Antonio advanced inland 
to the Andes (1782) ; and Villarino ascended the Rio Negro (1782). 
The“ Beagle "aud “Adventure” expeditions under King (1826-30)and 
Fitzroy (1832-36) were of first-rate importance, the latter especially 
from the participation of Charles Darwin ; but of the interior of 
the country nothing was observed except 200 miles of the course 
of the Santa Cruz. Captain Musters wandered in company with a 
band of natives through the whole length of the country from the 
strait to the Manzaneros in the north-west, and collected a great 
deal of information about the people and their mode of life. Since 
that date explorations of a more scientific character have been 
carried on by Moreno (1873-80), Rogers (1877), Lista (1878-80), 
and Moyano (1880, &c.), a convenient survey of which will be found 


in Petermann's Mittheilungen, 1882. 

Bibliographical lists for Patagonia are given in Wappüus, Handbuch der 
Geogr. u. Stat. des ehemal, span. Mittel- und Süd-Amerika (Leips., 1863-70) ; in 
Quesada's work already quoted ; and in Coan, Adventures in Putagonia (New 
York, 1880) It is enough to mention Darwin's Journal of Researches (1845) and 
Geological Observations on South America (1846); Snow, A Two Years’ Cruise off 
. . « Patagonia (1857); Musters, At Home with the Patagonians (18:1) ; Cunning- 
ham, Nat. Hist. of the Strait of Magellan (1871); Moreno, Viage ala Patagonia 
austral (1879); Lady Florence Dixie, Across Putagonia (1880); Lista, Mis 
esploraciones . . . en la Patagonia (Buenos Ayres, 1880); Beerbohm, Wander- 
ings in Patagonia (1878) ; Informe Oficial . . . de la Exp. al Rio Negro (under 
General Roea, 1879, Buenos Ayres, 1882); Giacomo Bove, Patagonia, Terra 
del Fuoco (Genoa, 1883). (H. A. W.) 


PATARENES, a name apparently first used in Milan 
about the middle of the llth century to denote the party 
most extremely opposed to the marriage of priests ; besides 
Patareni, the forms Paterini, Patarelli, Pataræi occur 
among others. Various etymologies, more or less far- 
fetched, have been offered ; it seems, however, pretty well 
established that the party was so called beeause, under the 
leadership of Arialdus, a deacon of Milan, its members 
used to assemble in the Pataria, or ragmen’s quarter of 
that city (pates being a provincial word for a rag). The 
name ultimately came to be applied to the dualistic sect 
of the Cathari, who were opposed to marriage altogether, 
and indeed was one of their most common designations in 
Italy, France, and Bosnia. 

PATENTS. Patents for inventions, instruments which 
formerly bore the great seal of the United Kingdom, are 
now issued at the Patent Office in London under the seal 
of that office. By their means inventors obtain a monopoly 
in their inventions for fourteen years, a term which, if 
insufficient to remunerate the inventor, ean be extended. 
This monopoly is founded on exactly the same principle 
as the copyright enjoyed by authors and artists. There 
are persons who argue that no such privilege should be 
permitted; there are others who think that the most 
trifling exertions of the inventive faculties should be pro- 
tected. The right course lies between these extremes. All 
eivilized nations have in modern times considered it desir- 
able to give inventors an exclusive right to their inven- 
tions for a limited period, not only as a matter of justice 
to individuals but as a piece of sound policy tending to 
the advantage of the whole community. The monopoly 
is granted in the expectation that the inventor will derive 
some profit from it; and the hope of profit is known to 
be a great stimulus to invention. When an author writes 
a book, or an artist designs a picture, the law allows a 
right of property to those persons in their productions, and 
accompanies the recognition of this right with the power 
to repress infringements. If this were not so, probably 
very few persons would employ their time in writing books 
or creating works of art; and hardly any one will be bold 
enough to assert that the extinction of the race of authors 
and artists is to be desired. The same principle applies 
to inventors, who ought to have the works of their brain 
protected from piracy fully as much as the other classes 
of mental producers. By holding out to them the pro- 
spect of gain they are induced, at a present loss of time 
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and money, to attempt to discover improvements in the 
useful arts, in machinery, in manufacturing processes, &c. ; 
and thus the interests of the community are advanced 
more rapidly than if such exertions had not been brought 
into play. Just as the rule of rewarding inventors is in 
theory attended with some difficulty, so is the practical ap- 
plication of it. To grant a very long term of exclusive 
possession would be detrimental to the public, since it 
would tend to stop the progress of improvement. A 
limited property must therefore be allowed,— large enough 
to give the inventor an opportunity of reaping a fair 
reward, but not barring the way for an unreasonable period. 
And, when this compromise has been decided on, it will be 
seen how difficult it may be to determine beforehand what 
is the real merit of an invention, and apportion the time 
to that merit. Hence it has been found uecessary to allot 
one fixed period for all kinds of inventions falling within 
the purview of the patent laws. This regulation appears 
to be open to the complaint that the least valuable and the 
most meritorious inventions are placed on the same footing. 
But it may be replied that in the result this is of little 
consequence, since meritorious inventions alone obtain the 
patronage of the publie, those which are destitute of value 
being neglected. Besides, if the complaint were well 
founded, there is here no sound argument against the 
policy of privileges of this nature, seeing that it is impos- 
sible to weigh beforehand one invention against another 
in the scale of merit, or to obtain a true standard of com- 
parison. 

Leaving the discussion of general considerations, we 
will now give an outline of the law affecting patent privi- 
leges in the United Kingdom. Formerly the reigning 
prince considered himself entitled, as part of his preroga- 
tive, to grant privileges of the nature of monopolies to any 
one who had gained his favour. These grants became so 
numerous that they were oppressive and unjust to various 
classes of the commonwealth ; and hence, in the reign of 
James L, a statute was wrung from that king which de- 
clared all monopolies that were grievous and inconvenient 
to the subjects of the realm to be void. (See Monoro ty.) 
There was, however, a special exception from this enact- 
ment of all letters patent and grants of privilege of the 
* sole working or making of any manner of new manufac- 
ture within the realm to the true and first inventor of such 
manufacture, which others at the time of making such 
letters patent and grants should not use, so they be not 
contrary to law, nor mischievous to the state by raising of 
the priees of commodities at home or hurt of trade or 
generally inconvenient.” Upon these words hangs the 
whole law of letters patent for inventions. Many statutes 
were afterwards passed, but these were all repealed by the 
Patent Act of 1883 (16 and 47 Viet. e. 57), which, besides 
introducing a new procedure, modified the law in several 
particulars, When the law remains unaltered, it has to be 
gathered from the numerous decisions of the courts, for 
patent law is for the most part *judge-made law.” Of 
the law as it now stands we proceed to give an outline. 

The inventions for which patents are obtained are chiefly 
either vendible articles formed by chemical or mechanical 
operations, such as cloth, alloys, vulcanized india-rubber, 
&e., or machinery and apparatus, or processes. It may 
be remarked here that a scientific principle cannot form 
the subject of a valid patent unless its application to a 
practical and useful end and object is shown. An abstract 
notion, a philosophical idea, may be extremely valuable 
in the realm of science, but before it is allowed to form a 
sound basis for a patent the world must be shown how to 
apply it so as to gain therefrom some immediate material 
advantage. With regard to processes, the language of the 
statute of James has been strained to bring them within 
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the words *any manner of new manufacture,” and judges 
on the bench have admitted that the exposition of the Act 
has gone much beyond the letter. However, it is un- 
doubted law that a process is patentable ; and patents are 
accordingly obtained for processes every day. 

The principal classes of patentable inventions seem to be 
these :—(1) new contrivances applied to new ends, (2) new 
contrivances applied to old ends, (3) new combinations 
of old parts, whether relating to material objects or pro- 
cesses, (4) new methods of applying a well-known object. 

With regard to a patent for the new application of a 
well-known object it may be remarked that there must 
be some display of ingenuity in making the application, 
otherwise the patent will be invalid on the ground that 
the subject-matter is destitute of novelty. For example, 
a machine already in use as an excavator on land cannot 
be separately patented as an excavator under water; nor 
ean a machine employed in the finishing of cotton goods 
be afterwards patented without alteration as applied to 
the finishing of woollen fabrics. A small amount of inven- 
tion is indeed sufficient to support a patent where the 
utility to be derived from the result is great. A small 
step in advanee, a slight deviation from known processes, 
may have been apparently brought about by the exercise 
of little ingenuity ; but, if the improvement be manifest, 
either as saving time or labour, a patent in respect of it 
will stand. The mere omission of a step from some com- 
monly practised process has been held sufficient to support 
a patent for a new method of manufacture ; and how often 
do we see what appears to be a very trifling degree of 
novelty attended with very advantageous consequences, 
sometimes resulting in the entire revolution of a manu- 
facture, or in a lowering of price appreciable in every 
pound of an article extensively used by the public? 

Whatever be the nature of the invention, it must possess 
the incidents of utility and novelty, else any patent 
obtained in respeet of it will be invalid. The degree of 
utility need not, however, be great. As to novelty, this 
is the rock upon which most patents split; for, if it can 
be shown that other persons have used or published the 
invention before the date of the patent, it will fall to the 
ground, although the patentee was an independent inventor 
deriving his ideas from no one else. The difficulty of steer- 
ing clear of this rock will be apparent at once. Suppose 
A in London patents an invention the result of his own 
ingenuity and patient study, and it afterwards appears 
that D, in some distant part of the kingdom, had been 
previously openly using the same thing in his workshop, 
A's patent is good for nothing. Thus, in one of the cases 
which arose out of Heath's earburet of manganese patent 
—a patent celebrated in the law-courts—it appeared that 
three firms had used a process in the manufacture of steel 
which was substantially the same as that forming the 
subjeet of the patent. They had used the process openly 
in the way of their trade previous to the date of the 
patent, although it had not become generally known. 
This prior use of the invention was held to deprive the 
patent of validity. It is therefore a very frequent sub- 
ject of inquiry, whether an invention has been previously 
used to such an extent as to have been publicly used in 
the sense attached by the courts to this phrase. The 
inventor himself is not allowed to use his invention, either 
in publie or secretly, with a view to profit, before the 
date of the patent. Thus, if he manufactures an article 
by some new process, keeping the process an entire secret, 
but selling the produce, he cannot afterwards obtain a 
patent in respect of it. If he were allowed to do this he 
might in many cases easily obtain a monopoly in his in- 
vention for a much longer period than that allowed by 
law. The rule that an inventor's use of the invention 
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invalidates a subsequent patent does not, however, apply 
to cases where the use was only by way of experiment 
with a view to improve or test the invention. And it has 
been repeatedly decided that the previous experiments of 
other persons, if incomplete or abandoned before the 
realization of the discovery, will not have the cflect of 
vitiating a patent. Even the prior discovery of an inven- 
tion will not prevent another independent discoverer from 
obtaining a valid patent if the earlier inventor kept the 
secret to himself, the law holding that he is the “true and 
first inventor” who first obtains a patent. 

When an invention is the joint production of more per- 
sons than one, they must all apply for and obtain a joint 
patent, for a patent is rendered invalid on showing that a 
material part of the invention was due to some one not 
named therein, The mere suggestion of a workman em- 
ployed by an inventor to carry out his ideas will not, 
however, require that he should be joined, provided that 
the former adds nothing substantial to the invention, but 
merely works out in detail the principle discovered by his 
employer. In certain cases in which patents taken out 
by the celebrated Sir Richard Arkwright came to be in- 
quired into, it was proved that the inventions were really 
made by persons in Arkwright’s employment. Their value 
being perceived by him, he adopted them, and obtained 
the patents in question, but under these circumstances 
they were adjudged invalid. 

If it can be shown that the invention in respect of 
which a patent has been obtained was previously deseribed 
in a printed book in circulation in Great Britain, whether 
such book be in the English or a foreign language, the 
patent is also invalid, because a man has no right to 
obtain a monopoly in that which is already a part of the 
stock of publie information; and it is not necessary to 
prove that the patentee was acquainted with tbe book, 
and derived his ideas from that source. The most usual 
prior publication fatal to a patent is a prior specification 
of a similar invention. But persons are allowed to obtain 
patents for inventions imported from abroad, if such in- 
ventions are new within the realm, and if they acknow- 
ledge, on the face of their applications, that the inventions 
are imported, not original. Such patents are now common. 

The attributes of novelty and utility being possessed in 
due degree by an invention, the chief remaining difficulty 
with which a patent has to contend resides in the com- 
plete specification, the instrument by which the inventor 
describes the nature of the invention and the means by 
which it may be carried into effect. An inventor is bound, 
in return for the monopoly conceded to bim, to instruct 
the publie how to work the invention when the monopoly 
shall have expired, and to inform them in the meantime 
what it 1s they are shut out from using; and now the 
patent is not granted till the complete specification is filed. 
The patentee is bound to make by this instrument a full 
disclosure of his secret; he must not keep anything back 
either wilfully or aecidentally ; he must render everything 
plain and clear, showing no attempt to mislead, and leaving 
nothing ambiguous ; he must distinguish what is old from 
what is new; he must point out distinetly what it is that 
he claims as his own exclusive property, and he must take 
care that he claims no more than he is entitled to. Very 
many patents have been invalidated by a disregard of the 
requirements of the law, the most common fault being 
that the specification claims too much ; in other words, it 
claims something that is already publie property, or another 
man's patented invention. And here we are brought back 
to the question of novelty. If a patentee discovers that 
his specification elaims more than he is entitled to, he may 
put the matter right by filing an amendment, and excising 
the superfluous parts ; but he will not be allowed to extend 
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hi~ claims in any degree. Ie may cut out anything, but 
he ean insert nothing, except matter which is of the nature 
of correction or explanation. 

The term for which a patent is originally granted is 
fourteen years, but the crown has been empowered by 
parliament and through the intervention of the judicial 
committee of the privy council, before which the pro- 
cecdings take place, to extend the time of a patent from 
its expiration for any additional time not longer than 
fourteen years. But an extension will only be granted on 
the patentee showing that the invention is meritorious, and 
that he has not been adequately rewarded in spite of his 
lest efforts directed to that end. What is adequate re- 
ward depends on the special circumstances of each case. 
The crown has hitherto had a right to the free use of a 
patented invention, but this right has been abolished by 
the new Aet. 

Patent privileges, like most other rights, can be made 
the subject of sale. Partial interests can also be carved 
out of them by means of licences, instruments which 
empower other persons to exercise the invention, either 
universally and for the full time of the patent (when they 
are tantamount to an assignment of the patentee's entire 
rights), or for a limited time, or within a limited district. 
By an exclusive licence is meant one that restrains the 
patentee from granting other licences to any one else. Dy 
means of a licence a patentee may derive benefit from his 
patent without entering into trade and without running 
the risks of a partnership. 

One of the regulations of the recent Act is that a 
patentee can be compelled by the Board of Trade to grant 
licences to persons who are able to show that the patent 
is not being worked in the United Kingdom, or that the 
reasonable requirements of the publie with respeet to the 
invention cannot be supplied, or that any person is pre- 
vented from working or using to the best advantage an 
invention of which he is possessed. 

A patentec’s remedy for an infringement of his rights 
is by civil suit, there being no criminal proceedings in such 
a case. In prosecuting such suit he subjects those rights 
to a searching examination, for the alleged infringer is at 
liberty to show that the invention is not new, that the 
patentee is not the true and first inventor, &c., as well as 
to prove that the alleged infringement is not really an 
infringement. But it may here be remarked that a 
patentee is not bound down (unless he chooses so to he) 
to the precise mode of carrying the invention into effect 
described in the specification. If the principle is new, it 
is not to be expected that he can describe every mode of 
working it; he will sufficiently secure the principle by 
giving some illustrations of it; and no person will be per- 
mitted to adopt some mode of carrying the same principle 
into effect on the ground that such mode has not been 
described by the patentee. On the other hand, when the 
principle is not new, a patentee can only secure the par- 
ticular method whieh he has invented, and other persons 
may safely use other methods of effecting the same object. 
Instances of this occur every day; and it is well known 
that scores of patents have been taken out for screw- 
propellers, steam-hammers, water-meters, &c., each of 
which is limited to the particular construetion described, 
and cannot be extended further. Again, where the inven- 
tion patented consists of a combination of parts, some old 
and some new, the whole constituting a new machine or a 
new process, it is not open to the world to copy the new 
part and reject the rest. A man is not permitted to allege 
that the patent is for a combination, and that, the identical 
combination not having been used, there lias been no in- 
fringement. If he has borrowed the substance of the 
invention, it will be held that he has infringed the patent. 
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A patent may be revoked by a court of law on any one 
taking proceedings for that purpose, and showing good 
ground for a revocation, such as want of novelty or utility 
in the invention, the fact of the patentee not being the in- 
ventor, insufficieney of the specification, fraud, or the like. 

Patents are not now extended to the colonies, and such 
of the English colonies as possess a legislature are gradually 
acquiring patent laws for themselves (see infra). 

The new Act enables the crown to make arrangements 
with foreign states for the mutual protection of inventions, 
under which a person who has applied for protection for 
any invention in a foreign state will he entitled to apply 
for a patent in England within a limited time in priority 
to other applicants (see p. 358). 

The patent business of the United Kingdom is transaeted 
at the Patent Office in London under the superintendence 
of the comptroller, an officer appointed by the Board of 
Trade, under whose direction he performs his duties. At 
this office is kept a register of all patents issued, of assign- 
ments of patents, licences granted under them, &c. An 
illustrated journal of patent inventions is published at the 
same office, where printed copies of all specifications can 
also be obtained. "The proceedings taken with a view to 
obtain a patent commenee with an application drawn up 
in a special form and accompanied by a description of the 
invention and a declaration as to its originality. Any 
person, whether a British subject or not, may apply for a 
patent. The actual inventor must always be a party to 
the application, but he may join other persons with him- 
self, and the patent when issued will be granted to them 
all jointly. The fees payable to Government on patents 
have been considerably reduced by the new Act, and they 
may now be paid by convenient annual instalments. 

During the ten years ending with 1882 the average 
annual number of patents issued was 3506. There has 
been a large increase under the new law, the number of 
patents applied for in the first three months of 1881 being 
5748, 

Patents are frequently obtained throngh the intervention 
of persons termed patent agents, who devote themselves 
to this branch of business. 

United States—Under an Act passed in 1874 a patent 
must in all cases be applied for in the name of the original 
inventor, although he may contemporaneously execute an 
assignment of the invention, and the patent will thereupon 
be issued to the assignee. Every application is referred 
to an official examiner. The patent will be refused if any 
part of the invention is wanting in novelty, or if the 
application is not in proper form. The applicant may, 
however, make a re-application, and if the inventor is dis- 
satisfied with the report of the examiner he can appeal. 
Patents are issued for the term of seventeen years, but 
expire with any earlier foreign patents for the same inven- 
tion. A foreign inventor may obtain a patent if his inven- 
tion has not been in publie use or on sale in the United 
States for more than two years prior to his application. 


Patent Laws in India and the British Colonies. 


Prior to 1852 British letters patent extended to all Her Majesty’s 
colonies, but the Patent Act of 1852 restricted the rights granted 
to Great Britain and Ireland, the Channel Islands, and the Isle 
of Man. Soon after the date of this Act the legislatures of the 
colonies began to pass Acts of their own for the protection of inven- 
tions, and at the present time most English colonies have patent 
laws. As a rule, the application in the colony must be made hy 
petition aecompanied with a specification and drawings of similar 
nature to those used in the British applieation ; aud in most cases 
the application must be made by the inventor himself or by his 
assignee, or by some person holding his power of attorney. The 
patents are im all cases assignable and the deeds of assignment 
must be registered in the respective colonies. The patents are 
usually granted for a term of fonrteen years, and the inventions 
must not have been publicly used in the eolony prior to the date 
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of the application. Inventions may be protected in most if not 
all the other British colonies by special Acts of the colonial legis- 
latures. 

Australian Colonies.—The colonial Act for New South Wales is 
dated 14th September 1852. Applications are referred to a board 
consisting of two scientific men, and upon their report and the 
payment of £20 the governor will grant letters patent of registra- 
tion, which have the eflect of letters patent. These letters of registra- 
tion are granted for the term of fourteen years. The New South 
Wales Act of 1852 still continues in foree in Queensland. By an 
order in council of 6th November 1859 patents similar in terms to 
those granted in New Sonth Wales can be obtained, and at the same 
cost. By an Act passed in 1867 inventions can be provisionally 
protected, but the provisional protection only appears to be useful 
to residents in the colony. In South Australia the law of patents 
is governed by the Acts of 1877 and 1881. The application is 
submitted to an official examination. The patent is granted for a 
term of fourteen years, and is subject to taxes of £2 10s, to be paid 
before the end of the third year and £2 10s. before the end of the 
seventh year, The invention must be worked in the colony within 
three years from the date of the grant. In Victoria power is given 
to the governor to issue letters patent by Act No. 240, 1865. The 
sun of £15 must be paid before the expiration of the third year, 
and £20 before the expiration of the seventh year. For Western 
Australia the colonial Act is dated 15th August 1872, under which 
bone jide holders of letters patent in any other country can obtain 
letters of registration having the foree of patents and expiring with 
the original patent. The government fec is £25. The governor has 
also power to grant original patents, but these are seldom applied 
for except by residents in the colony. The government fee on 
these is £50. The application for a patent must be made before 
the application is made in any other colony or country. 

British (fuiana. —'The law of patents is governed by an ordinance 
dated 12th July 1861. Patents are granted very much in the 
same form and on the same conditions as British letters patent. 
A duty of $100 is payable before the end of the seventh year. The 
governor has power to prolong the term for a period not exceeding 
seven years. 

British Honduras. —The Act for amending the law for granting 
patents for inventions dated 10th September 1862 rules here. This 
Act has provisions very similar to the British Patent Law Amend- 
ment Act 1852. The government fee on sealing is $30, and the 
further government duties payable are $50 at the end of the third 
year and $100 at the end of the seventh year.  Prolongations of 
the original term of fourteen years may be obtained for an addi- 
tional term not exceeding seven years. 

Cunada.—The Acts in force are those of 1872, 1875, and 1883. 
Inventors or their assignees may obtain patents for fifteen years 
for all inventions not having been in publie use or on sale in 
Canada for more than a year prior to the application, When a 
period of more than twelve months has elapsed since the date of 
any other patent for the same invention the application will be 
refused, A government duty of $20 must be paid for the first five 
years, $40 for the second five years, and $60 for the last five years. 
These duties ean be paid either altogether on application or by three 
instalments. The invention must be worked in Canada within 
two years from the date of the patent. The patent is void if after 
the expiratiou of twelve months from the grant the patentee imports 
into Canada the objeets of the invention manufactured elsewhere. 

Cape of Good Hope.—The Act of 1860 prescribes a system very 
similar to that laid down by the English Patent Act of 1852, A 
stamp duty of £10 is payable at the expiration of the third year 
and £20 at the expiration of the seventh year of the grant. The 
patent will expire with the expiration of any earlier patent in 
any other country for the same invention. 

Ceylon.—The inventions ordinance of 1859 governs the law of 
patents here. Patents are granted fora term of fourteen years from 
the time of filing the specification, and the governor has power to 
grant prolongations not exceeding fourteen years. The fee on 
filing the specification is £10. 

Hong-Kong.— ly the law of 3d July 1862 the governor in council 
may grant patents for inventious whieh have already been patented 
in England to the inventor or to the owner by assignment of the 
british patent. The patent will extend over the same term as the 
British patent. 
patents cannot obtain patents in Hong-Kong. 

India.—The law of patents is governed by an Act dated 17th 
May 1859. Where there is no prior English patent the invention 
must not have been used or published before filing the application. 
Where au. English patent has already been obtained, the applica- 
tion must be made within twelve months from the date of the 
English patent. The exclusive privilege is acquired by merely 
filing a specification of the invention upon leave obtained from the 
governor-general for that purpose, and no patent is issued. The 
governor-general has power to extend the original term for another 
term not exeeeding fourteen years. The government fees on 
application amount to £10; no further duties are payable. 


Subjects of foreign states not having British- 
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Juinaiea.—Chap. 30, 21 Vict. 1857, governs the law of patents 
here. The invention must be brought into operation in the island 
within two years from the date of the patent. A patent bears a 
stamp duty of £6 10s., and there is a reference to the attorney- 
general, upon which he is paid a fee of £5. The duration of the 
patent is limited to that of any previous foreign patent.  Improve- 
ments on the original invention inay be protected by certificates of 
addition. Patents may be extended for a further period of seven 
years beyond the original term of fourteen years. 

Leeward Islands. —The law is regulated by the Acts of 1876 and 
1878, the provisions being similar to those of the English l'atcuz 
Aetof1852. The patent expires with the termination of any earlier 
patent elsewhere for the same invention. The payments amount 
to £28 on every application which is not opposed, and a duty cf 
£10 is payable at the termination of the third year and £2u at 
the termination of the seventh year. 

Mauritius.—The law is regulated by an ordinance dated 22] 
May 1875. The governor has power to extend patents for any 
period not exceeding fourteen years beyond the original term of 
fourteen years. A patent may be applied for by the executors or 
administrators of a deceased inventor. Payments of £12 are re- 
quired to be made upon application for the patent and upon sealing, 

Natal.—The provisions of the colonial Act of 1870 are similar 
to those of the English Patent Act of 1852. The fees on sealing 
are £l 10s., and there isa third year's duty of £5, and a seventh 
year's duty of £10. The patent expires with the termination of any 
British or foreign patent of earlier date. The lieutenant-governor 
can graut a prolongation of the original term for a fresh term not 
execeding fourteen years. 

Newfoundland.—Under an Act passed in 1856 patents are granted 
for fourteen years, but may be extended upon application for a 
further period of seven years. The patent expires with the expira- 
tion of any previous foreign patent for the same invention. Im- 
provements may be protected by certificates of addition. The 
invention must be worked in the eolony within two years from the 
date of the patent. 

New Zealand. —Under the New Zealand Patent Act of 1883 in- 
ventors can obtain either letters patent or letters of registration as 
they think fit. The fee for letters of registration is £10, and for 
letters patent £2 10s., with a further duty of £10 at the end or 
five years, Letters of registration are granted as of course upon 
proof of the applicant being the actual owner of the foreign patent. 
The invention patented must be worked in the colony within two 
years from the date of the patent. 

T'asmania.—The colonial Act for Tasmania is dated 5th November 


1858. The proceedings preseribed are very similar to those in 
England. The government fees are £7 10s. on application, £15 it 


the end of the third year, and £20 at the end of the seventh year. 
Patents may also be obtained in St Helena, the Straits Settlements, 
and Trinidad. 


Foreign Patent Laws. 

Argentine Republic.—Patents are granted under a law dated 11th 
October 1864, for five, ten, or fifteen years, to the inventor or to his 
assignee. The applications are subjected to an official examination, 
and the patent when granted is liable to government fees and stamp 
duties, which vary from about £20 to £60, according to the term 
of the patent. The invention must not have been published either 
at home or abroad prior to the application, and must be worked 
in the republic within two years from the date of the issue of th > 
patent. 

Austria-ITungary.—Dy an imperial decree of the 15th August 
1852, although separate patents are issued, they are made upon one 
application. The protection extends to Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Where the applicant for a patent is a foreigner he must have ob- 
tained a patent in his own country for the same invention, and 
patents are only granted to the original inventor or his assignee. 
Inventions are considered new when at the time of the applications 
for patents they have not been put into operation or made public 
in the empire. The government taxes commence at the rate of 26 
florins per annum for the first five years, and gradually inerease 
until in the fifteenth year the duty is 132 florins. If the patent 
is originally granted for less than fifteen years it may at any tin.: 
be prolonged for that term. The invention must be worked in the 
empire within a year from the date of the patent, and the working 
must not be suspended for more than two years ; during its continu- 
ance there is no objection to the patented articles being imported 
from a foreigu country. 

Delgium,—Patents are granted to the inventor or to his assignee, 
or to any one holding the authority of the inventor for that purpose. 
The term is fixed at twenty years, except in the case of inventions 
previously patented elsewhere, when the Delgium patent expircs 
with the previous foreign patent of the greatest length. — Patents 
are subject to an annual tax beginning at 10 franes for the first 
year, and increasing annually at the rate of 10 francs, Patents of 
addition expiring with the original patent may be obtained. The 
invention must be worked in Belgiuin within one year from its 
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being worked abroad, but patented articles manufactured abroad 
may be introduced into Belgium. 

Brozil,—By a statute passed in 1882 patents are granted alike 
to nativesand to foreigners. In the case of a foreigner the applica- 
tion must be made in Brazil within seven months from the date of 
his foreign patent. The specification must be in the Portuguese 
language. Patents are granted for a term of fifteen years, subject 
to the payment of a duty of £1 for the first year, and increasing 
£l yearly. The patent must be put into operation in Brazil within 
a year from the date of the grant, and the working must not be 
interrupted for more than a year, The Brazilian patent expires on 
the expiration of any earlier foreign patent for the same invention. 
The foreign patentee must appoint an accredited agent to represent 
him in Brazil. 

Chili. —Patents are granted for a term of ten years, subject to a 
tax of £10 to be paid on application. An extension of a patent 
may be obtained when the importance of the invention is con- 
sidered sutficicnt to warrant it. The invention must be worked in 
Chili within a term fixed in the patent, and the working must not 
be discontinued as long as the patent is valid. : 

Deninirk.—Native inventors may obtain patents for fifteen years, 
but patents granted to foreigners are limited to five years. A tax 
of 60 franes is payable on every patent. The invention must be 
worked in the country during the first year of the patent, and must 
he continued without interruption, but the patentee can import 
the patented article into the country from abroad. 

France, —Grants of patents (brevets d'invention) are regulated 
in France by the law of 5th July 1844. Patents are granted to 
inventors or their assignees, whether natives or foreigners, and the 
French patent expires with any foreign patent of earlier date. 
Applications for French patents must be made prior to the filiug 
of the complete specification in any foreign country. Patents are 
granted for a term of fifteen years upon payment of an annual duty 
of £4. All the duties must be paid up prior to an assignment of 
the patent being registered. Alterations, additions, or improve- 
ments may be protected by patents of addition which expire with 
the original grant. The subject of the patent must be manufae- 
tured entirely in France, and cannot be imported from a foreign 
country without invalidating the patent. The invention must be 
put into execution within two years from the date of the grant, 
and the working must not then cease for any period of two con- 
secutive years. The patent extends to all the French colonies. 

Gernviny.—By a law dated 25th May 1877 patents are granted 
for fifteen years to natives and foreigners. The invention must 
1:0t have been previously described in a printed publication in any 
way. The patentee may obtain supplementary patents for improve- 
ments expiring with the original patent. A government duty of 
#1 10s. is paid on the issue of the patent, together with an annuity 
commencing at £2 10s. and inereasing by £2 10s. each year for 
the whole term. The Government may revoke the patent if the 
invention has not been carried out in Germany within three years 
from the date of the patent. 

Italy.—Patents are granted only to inventors or their assignees 
for terms varying from one to fifteen years. The publication of a 
previous foreign patent does not invalidate the grant provided the 
application is made during the continuance of the foreign patent, 
but the Italian patent will expire with the previous foreign patent. 
Patents of addition are granted expiring with the original patent. 
Patents are liable to taxes amounting to about 50 franes for each 
of the first three years of the patent, and increasing gradually. 
The invention must be worked in Italy within two years from the 
date of the grant. The deseription of the invention may be either 
in the Italian or the French language. 

Norway.—By laws of 15th July 1839 and 9th May 1842 patents 
are granted fora term not exceeding ten years to inventors only. 
The invention must not have been published in Norway prior to 
the applieation, whieh is subject to an offieial examination, not 
usually of a stringent character. A payment of 10 specie dollars 
must be made in respect of each application. The invention must 
b» put in practice in the country within two years from the date 
of the grant. 

Paraguny.—Under a law of 20th May 1845 citizens or foreigners 
are alike entitled to protection, and the term of the grant varies 
from two to ten years, Where there is a previous foreign patent 
for the same invention the patent is not valid for more than six 
mouths beyond the termination of the foreign patent. The inven- 
tion patented must be worked within two years from the date of 
the grant. 

Portugal. —By a royal decree of 31st December 1852 inventors, 
whether natives or foreigners, may obtain patents for terms varying 
from one to fifteen years. Certificates of addition are also granted, 
but expire with the original patent. A patent will not be granted 
to an inventor for a longer term than that of his original patent. 
The government taxes ainount to about £1 8s. per annum, in addi- 
tion to which certain official fees are payable. The patent beeomes 
void if the invention is not carried into practice within two vears 
froin the date of its grant. 
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Russict.—The law is set forth in several imperial decrees, under 
which patents are granted to natives and foreigners alike for the 
term of three, five, or ten years, and upon payment of government 
duties of 90 roubles for three years, 150 roubles for five years, and 
450 roubles for ten years. The patent also covers the kingdom 
of Poland. There is great delay in obtaining patents A period 
of from one to two years usually elapses between the application 
and the date of the grant. The specitication must be written in the 
Russian language. The invention must be worked in Russia within 
one quarter of the time for which the patent is granted. Separate 
patents are issued for Finland. 

Spain. —The law is dated 1st August 1878, Patents are granted 
to foreigners as well as to natives for terms varying from five to 
twenty years. The application must be made prior to the publiea- 
tion of the specification of the invention in another country. The 
annual taxes begin with 10 franes for the first year, and increase 
at the rate of 10 francsa year. The patent covers the Spanish 
colonies of Cuba, Porto-Rico, and the Philippine Islands. The 
specification must be made in the Spanish language. Certificates 
of addition are granted for improvements, expiring with the original 
patent. The invention must be put into operation within two 
years from the date of the grant. 

Sweden, — Patents are granted to natives and foreigners for terms 
varying from three to fifteen years, but the patent of a foreigner 
expires with the expiration of the foreign patent. The invention 
must be put into operation within the country before the expira- 
tion of two years from tlie date of the grant. 

Turkcy.— Under a law dated 2d March 1880 patents are granted 
to natives or foreigners for five, ten, or fifteen years, subject to an 
annual payment of two Turkish pounds. A patent expires with 
the termination of any earlier foreign patent for the same invention. 
Certificates of alteration, addition, or improvement are granted, 
and expire with the termination of the original grant. The inven- 
tion must be worked within two years from the date of the patent, 
amd the working must not be discontinued for two consecutive 
years subsequently. Patented articles manufactured abroad cannot 
be imported into Turkey without invalidating the patent. 

In addition to the above-mentioned countries the following also 
have laws for the protection of inventions under which foreigners 
may obtain patents :—United States of Colombia, Guatemala, Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, Mexico, Nicaragua, and San Salvador. 


International Patents, 

The Governments of Belgium, Brazil, France, Guatemala, Holland, 
Italy, Portugal, San Salvador, Servia, Spain, and Switzerland have 
recently signed, and Great Britain is about to sign, an international 
convention relating to patents, the salient points of which are :— 
(1) that the subjects of each of the above states shall in all the 
other states, as regards patents, enjoy the advantages that their 
respective laws grant to their own subjects ; (2) that any person who 
has duly registered an application for a patent in any one of the 
states shall enjoy a right of priority protecting the first patentee 
against any acts accomplished in the interval for a term of six 
months—a month longer being allowed for countries beyond the 
sea; (3) that the introduction by the patentee into the country 
where the patent has been granted of objects manufactured in any 
of the other states shall not entail forfeiture ; but the patentee 
remains bound to work his patent in conformity with the laws 
of the country into which he introduces the patented objects ; (4) 
that the states agree to grant temporary protection to patentable 
inventions for articles appearing at officially recognized inter- 
national exhibitions. 

It is understood that Holland and Switzerland, where there are 
at present no patent laws, will shortly adopt measures in pursuance 
of the terms of the above convention whereby inventions may be 
proteeted.! GITE) 

PATERCULUS, Marcus? VELLEIUS, a Roman historian, 
was probably born about 19 m.c. His father, a cavalry 
officer, belonged to a good Capuan family, several members 
of which had risen to some military or magisterial distinc- 
tion. The historian himself served as military tribune in 
Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, and the East, and in 2 A.D. 
was present at the interview on the Euphrates between 
C. Casar (grandson of Augustus) and the Parthian king. 
Afterwards as prefect of cavalry and legatus he served 
for eight years (from 4 a.D. onward) in Germany aud 
Pannonia under Tiberius, in whose triumph (12 a.D.) he 


and his brother bore a conspieuous part. For his services 


1 For further information on the subject the reader is referred to 
Johuson's Patentees Manual, fifth edition, 1884. 

2 Marcus is the name given by Priscian ; but Renier identifies the 
historian with the “C. Velleio Patereulo" of a North-Afriean mile- 
stone (lead. des Inser., Dee, 18753; Rev. Arehéol., 1875), the date 
of which he places (on inconclusive grounds) in 26 A.D. 
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he was rewarded with the questorship in 7, and, along 
with his brother, with the pratorship in 15. He was 
still alive in 30, for his history contains many references 
to the consulship of M. Vinicius in that year. The date 
and manner of his death are unknown. It has been con- 
jectured that he was put to death in 31 as a friend of 
Sejanus, whose praises he celebrates. 

He wrote a compendium of Roman history in two books 
dedicated to M. Vinicius, from the dispersion of the Greeks 
after the siege of Troy down to the death of Livia in 29 
A.D. The first book brings the history down to the 
destruetion of Carthage, 146 n.c.; portions of it are want- 
ing, including the beginning. The later history, especially 
the period from the death of Cæsar, 44 B.c., to the death 
of Augustus, l4 A.D., is treated in much greater detail. 

3rief notices are given of Greek and Roman literature, 
but, strange to say, no mention is made of Plautus, Horace, 
and Propertius. The author is a vain and shallow courtier ; 
“full of wise saws,” he is nevertheless entirely destitute 
of true historical insight. His knowledge is superficial, 
his blunders numerous, his chronology inconsistent. He 
labours at portrait-painting, but his portraits are daubs. 
On Cesar, Augustus, and above all on his patron Tiberius, 
he lavishes praise or flattery. The repetitions, redund- 
ancies, and slovenliness of expression which disfigure the 
work may be partly due to the haste with which (as the 
author frequently reminds us) it was written. Some 
blemishes of style, particularly the clumsy and involved 
strueture of his sentenees, may perhaps be aseribed to 
insufficient literary training. The inflated rhetorie, the 
straining after effect by means of hyperbole, antithesis, and 
epigram, mark the degenerate taste of the Silver Age, of 
which Patereulus is the earliest example. He purposed 
to write a fuller history of the later period, which should 
include the civil war between Cwsar and Pompey and the 
wars of Tiberius ; but there is no evidence that he earried 


out this intention. 

Patereulus was little known in antiquity. He seems to have 
been read by Lucan and imitated by Sulpicius Severus, but he is 
mentioned only by the seholiast on Lucan, and once by Priscian. 
All we know of his life is derived from his own statements, The 
text of his work, preserved ina single badly-written MS. (now lost), 
is very corrupt, and its restoration has tasked the ingenuity of 
many learned men. The editio princeps appeared at Basel in 1520 ; 
subsequent editors have been J. Lipsins, Leyden, 1591 ; J. Gruter, 
Frankfort, 1607; N. Heinsius, Amsterdam, 1678; P. Burmann, 
Leyden (2d ed.), 1744; D. Ruhnken, Leyden, 1779; J. C. Orelli, 
Leipsie, 1835; F. Kritz, Leipsie, 1840 and 1818; F. Haase, Leipsic 

21 ed.) 1858; C. Halm, Leipsie, 1876. 

Besides the literary histories of Bernhardy and Teuffel, see the prolegomena 
to Kritz's edition; H. Sauppe, in Schweiz. Museum, i. p. 133; A. Perniee, De 
Vellei fide historica, Leipsie, 1862; eontributions to the criticism of the text 
by J. C. M. Laurent, Loci Velleiani, Altona, 1836; J. Jeep, Emendationes Vellei- 
ana, Wolfenbüttel, 1839; N. Madvig, 4dversaria, ii. p. 297 sq. ; English trans- 
lations by Neweomb, Paterson, and Watson; German by Jacobs, Walther, and 
Eyssenhardt; French by Desprès and Gréard ; Italian by Manzi, Boecanera, 
and Spiridione Petrettini. 


PATERINES. See PATARENEs. 

PATERNO, a town of Sicily, in the province of Catania, 
stands at the south-west foot of Mount /Etna, 10 miles 
north-west of Catania near the railway fiom that city to 
Leonforte. It is a long straggling place with a mediaeval 
castle (1073) and several churches and suppressed convents. 
The surrounding country is fertile, producing corn, oil, 
wine, flax, hemp, and timber, in which articles an active 
trade is carried on. — Paternó gives the title of “ prince” to 
a Sicilian family. In the neighbourhood the remains of 
ancicnt baths, tombs, and aqueduct, and a bridge across 
the Simcto have been discovered. The town is supposed 
to oceupy the site of the ancient Hybla Major. Population 
15,230) 

PATERSON, the “Lyons of America,” a city of the 
United States, capital of Passaic county, New Jersey, is 
situated on the Passaic river and the Morris Canal, 17 
miles north-west of New York by the Erie and the Dela- 
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ware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroads. As the river, 
which forms the boundary of the city for a distance of 9 
miles, has at one place a sheer fall of 50 feet, it is an 
unfailing souree of abundant water-power; and Paterson 
ranks second among the manufacturing cities of the State. 
Silk, iron, and cotton are the great industrial staples ; 
silk-dyeing is also practised. One of the ehief industries 
is the making of locomotives. Further, fire-engines, 
* Whitney" sewing-machines, iron bridges, brass wares, 
flax, hemp, and jute goods, calico-prints, paper, and ehemi- 
cals are all manufactured. The population was 11,334 in 
1850, 19,586 in 1860, 33,579 in 1870, and 51,031 in 
1880. Founded in 1792 by a cotton company under the 
patronage of Alexander Hamilton and named after Gover- 
nor William Paterson, who signed its town charter, Paterson 
obtained the rank of a city in 1851. 

PATERSON, WiLLIAM (1658-1719), founder of the 
Bank of England, projector of the Darien scheme, and a 
voluminous writer on subjects connected with finanee, was 
born in April 1658 at the farmhouse of Skipmyre, parish 
of Tinwald, Dumfriesshire. His parents occupied the farm 
there, and with them he resided till he was about seven- 
teen. A desire to escape the religious persecution then 
raging in Scotland, and a wish to find a wider field for 
his energies than a poor distriet of a poor country afforded, 
led him southward. He went through England with a 
pedlar's pack (“‘wherof the print may be seen, if he be 
alive,” says a pamphleteer in 1700), settled for some 
time in Bristol, and then proceeded to America. There 
he lived ehiefly in the Bahamas, and is said by some to 
have been a predicant or preacher, and by others to have 
been a buecaneer. The truth is that his intelleetual and 
moral superiority to the majority of the British settlers 
naturally eaused his selection as their spiritual guide, 
whilst his intense eagerness for information led to inter- 
course with the buccaneers, from whom alone mueh of the 
information he wanted could be had. It was here he 
formed that vast design which is known in history as the 
Darien scheme. On his return to England he was unable 
to induce the Government of James IL to engage in his 
plan. He went to the Continent and pressed it in Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam, and Berlin, but unsuccessfully. A 
countryman of his own talks of him as a well-known figure 
“in the coffee-houses of Amsterdam " in 1687, and gives 
us some idea of the strange impression that this thoughtful- 
looking foreigner produced, as with fluent speech he un- 
folded to his astonished hearers a scheme which seemed 
wild and dazzling as a dream of Eastern romanee. On his 
return to London he engaged in trade and rapidly amassed 
a considerable fortune. His activity was not confined to 
private business. About 1690 he was occupied in the 
formation of the Hampstead Water Company, and in 1694 
he founded the Bank of England. The Government of the 
day required money, and the country, rapidly inereasing in 
wealth, required a bank. The subscribers lent their money 
to the nation, and this debt became the bank stoek. The 
credit of having formulated the scheme and persuaded the 
Government to adopt it is certainly due to Paterson. He 
was one of the original directors, but in less than a year, 
in eonsequenee of some dispute with his colleagues, he 
withdrew from the management. He had already pro- 
pounded a new plan for an orphan bank (so called beeause 
the debt due to the city orphans by the corporation of 
London was to form the stock). This, they feared, might 
prove a dangerous rival to their own undertaking, and be- 
sides they looked with eonsiderable suspieion and dislike 
on this Scotsman whose brain teemed with new plans in 
constant suecession. 

At that time the people of the northern kingdom were 
engaged in considering how they might share in the bene- 
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fits of that trade which was so rapidly enriching their 
southern neighbours. Paterson embraced the opportunity 
thus offered. He removed to Edinburgh, unfolded his 
Darien scheme, and soon had the whole nation in favour 
of it. He, it is supposed, drew np the Act of 1695 which 
formed the “Company of Scotland trading to Africa and 
the Indies.” This company, he arranged, should establish 
a settlement on the isthmns of Darien, and “thus hold the 
key of the commerce of the world.” There was to be free 
trade, the ships of all nations were to find shelter in this 
harbour not yet ereeted, differences of race or religion were 
to be made nothing of ; but a small tribute was to be paid 
to the company, and this and other advantages would so 
act that, at one supreme stroke, Seotland was to be changed 
from one of the poorest to one of the richest of nations. 

On the 26th of July 1698 the first ships of the expedi- 
tion set sail “amidst the tears and prayers and praises of 
relatives and friends and countrymen.” Some financial 
transactions in which Paterson was concerned, and in 
which, thongh he had acted with perfeet honesty, the com- 
pany had lost, prevented his nomination to a post of im- 
portance. He accompanied the expedition as a private 
individual, and was obliged to look idly on whilst what his 
enemies called his “ golden dream ” faded away indeed like 
the “baseless fabric of a vision” before his eyes. His wife 
died, and he was seized with a dangerous illness, **of which, 
as I afterwards found,” he says, “ trouble of mind was not 
the least canse thereof.” One who knew him in this evil 
time tells us “he hath been so mightily concerned in this 
sad disaster, so that he looks now more like a skeleton than 
aman.” Still weak and helpless, and yet protesting to the 
last against the abandonment of Darien, he was carried 
on board ship, and, after a stormy and terrible voyage, he 
and the remnant of the ill-fated band reached home in 
December 1699. 

In his native air Paterson soon recovered some of his 
strength, and immediately his fertile and eager mind was 
at work on new schemes. First he did all he could to pre- 
vent the Darien scheme already engaged in from being 
finally abandoned, then he prepared an elaborate plan for 
developing Scottish resources by means of a couneil of 
trade, and then he tried to induce King William to enter 
on a new Darien expedition, About the beginning of 
the century he removed to London, and here by confer- 
ences with statesmen, by writing, and by personal persua- 
sion helped on the Union, of which his far-reaching mind 
enabled him; perhaps better than any other man then living, 
to see the advantages, At the Union one of the last acts 
of the Scottish parliament was to recommend him to the 
consideration of Her Majesty Queen Anne for all he had 
done and suffered. The united parhament, to which he 
was returned as a member for the Dumfries burghs, though 
he never took his seat, decided that his claim should be 
attended to, but it was not till 1715 that an indemnity of 
£18,241 was ordered to be paid him. Even then he found 
considerable difficulty in obtaining his due. His last 
years were spent in Queen Square, Westminster, but he 
removed from his house, though probably to some other 
part of London, shortly before his death, which happened 
22d January 1719. 

As many as twenty-two works, all of them anonymous, are attri- 
buted to Paterson. These are classified by Bannister under six 
heads, as dealing with (1) finance, (2) legislative union, (3) colonial 
enterprise, (4) trade, (5) administration, (6) various social and 
political questions. Of thesc the following deserve special notice. 
(1) Proposals and reasons for constituting a Council of Trade 


(Edinburgh, 1701).! This was a plan to develop the resources of 
his country. A council, consisting of a president and twelve 


! This work was attributed to John Law (see Law, vol. xiv. p. 
367, note), who certainly borrowed some of his ideas from it, To Law's 
“systein " Paterson was strongly opposed, and it was chiefly due to his 
influence that it made no way in Scotland. 
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members, was to he appointed. It was to have a revenue collected 
from a duty on sales, lawsuits, successions, &c. With these funds 
the council was to set the Darien scheme going again, to build 
workhouses, to employ, relieve, and maintain the poor, and to encour- 
age manufactures and fisheries. It was to give loans without 
interest to companies and shippers, it was to remove monopolies, 
it was to construct all sorts of vast publie works. Encouragement 
was to be given to foreign Protestants and Jews to settle in the 
kingdom, gold and silver were to be coined free of charge, and 
money was to be kept up to its nominal standard. All export 
duties were to be abolished and import regulated on a new plan. 
By means like these Paterson believed the disasters lately under- 
gone would be more than retrieved. (2) sf proposed to plant a 
colony tn Darien to protect the Indians against. Spain, and to open 
the trade of South America to all nations (1701). This was a proposal 
to King William to establish the Darien seheme on a new and 
broader basis. It points out in detail the advantages to be gained: 
free trade would be advaneed over all the world, and Great Britain 
would derive great profits. (3) Wednesday Club dialogues upon 
the Union (London, 1706). These were imaginary conversations 
in a club in the city of London about the union with Scotland. 
Paterson’s rea] opinions were put into the mouth of a speaker called 
May. "Phe result of the discussion is that till the Darien busi- 
ness all Seots were for the Union, and that they were so still if 
reasonable terms were offered. Such terms ought to include an 
incorporating union with equal taxes, freedom of trade, and a 
proportionate representation in parliament. A union with Ireland 
‘as likewise with other dominions the queen either hath or shall 
have" is proposed. (4) Along with this another discussion of the 
same imaginary body, An inquiry iuto the state of the Union of 
Great Britain and the trade thereof (1717), may be taken. This 
was a consideration of the consequences of the Union, which, now 
“that its honeymoon was past,” was not giving satisfaction in some 
quarters, and also a discussion as to the best means of paying otl 
the national debt,—a subject which occupied a great deal of Pater- 
son's attention during the later years of his life. 

Paterson's plans were vast and magnificent, but it is a great 
mistake to suppose that he was a mere dreamer. Every one of his 
designs was worked out into minute detail,? and every one was pos- 
sible and practical. The Bank of England was a stupendous success. 
The Darien expedition failed from hostile attacks and bad arrange- 
ments. But the original design was that the English and Dutch 
should be partakers in it, and, if this had oceurred, and the arrange- 
ments, against many of which Paterson in letter after letter in vain 
protested, had been different, Darien might have been to Britain 
another India, whose history was shadowed by the memory of no 
wrong.) Paterson was a zealous almost a fanatic free-trader long 
before Adam Smith was born, and his remarks on finance and his 
argument against an inconvertible paper-eurrency, though then 
novel, now hold the place of economic axioms. In his description 
of the ** merchants in an extended sense” Paterson has drawn his 
own character for us. They are those ‘‘ whose education, genius, 
general] seope of knowledge of the laws, governments, polity, and 
management of the several countries of the world allow them suffi- 
cient room and opportunity not only to understand trade as ah- 
straetly taken but in its greatest extent, and who aceordingly are 
zealous promoters of free and open trade, and consequently of liberty 
of conscience, general naturalization, unions, and annexious.” 

Paterson's works are well written, and the form as well as the 
matter are excellent. As already noticed, they are all anonymous, 
and they are quite impersonal, for few meu who have written so 
much ever el so little about themselves. There is no reference 
to the scurrilous attacks made on him. They are the true products 
of a noble and disinterested as well as vigorous mind. Paterson 
was not rewarded for his labours. The Bank of England was a 
great success, but he lost rather than gained by it. In the Darien 
scheme he was ruined, and this ruin he never quite retrieved. The 
credit of his other schemes has been usually ascribed to other and 
inferior men. There is thus singular fitness in the motto '*sie vos 
non vobis” inscribed under the only portrait of him that we possess. 

See Life of W. Paterson, by S. Bannister (Edinburgh, 1858); Paterson s Works, 
3 vols., by 8. Bannister (London, 1859); The Birthplace and Parentage of W. 
Paterson, by W. Pagan (Edinburgh, 1865). The brilliant account in the fifth 
volume of Macaulay's History is incorrect and misleading. That in Burton's 
Hist. of Scotland (vol. viii. ch. 84) is much truer, A list of a number of fugitive 
writings on Paterson will be found in Poole's Mag. Inder. (i. WA.) 

? The books of the Darien company were kept after a new and 
very much improved plan, which it is believed was an invention of 
Paterson's (Burton’s Mist. Scot., vol. viii. p. 36, note). 

3 The revival of the Darien scheme in our own day is a signal proof 
of Paterson's foresight. Of a canal he says: '* From Venta Crucis to 
Panama upon the South Sea there is by land about eight short 
French leagues, six whereof is so level that a canal might easily be 
cut through, and the óther two leagues are not so very high and im- 
practicable ground, but that a cut might likewise be made were it in 
these places of the world, but considering the present circumstances of 
things in those it would not be so easy ” (Works, Bannister’s ed., vol. 
i. p. 140). 
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ATHOLOGY (zá8os, Adyos, the doctrine of disease or 
(lit.) of that which is suffered) holds a peculiar place 
among the natural sciences. Although it is laid down, 
in the opening sentences of the Hippocratic treatise De 
prisca medicina, that the medical art, on which all men 
are dependent, should not be made snbject to the influence 
of any hypothesis (such as that of the four cardinal 
qualities, hot, cold, moist, and dry), that the care and cure 
of the sick eae not To subordinated to pathological 
theory, but shonld be guided by experience ; yet the prac- 
titioners of medicine have at no time been able to dispense 
with theory, not even those avowed followers of the Hippo- 
cratic tradition who, while they professed a kind of quiet- 
ism amidst the rise and fall of systems, have none the less 
been profonndly influenced by theory at every step of 
their practice. The position of Cullen is the only rational 
one: “You will not find it possible to separate practice 
from theory altogether; and, therefore, if you have a 
mind to begin with theory, I have no objection. . . . 
To render it safe, it is necessary to cultivate theory to its 


Full extent.” 
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S I.—PnocRESS AND SCOPE. 


The progress of pathology hitherto has been exactly 
parallel with the progress of philosophy itself, system suc- 
ceeding system in genetic order. No other department 
of biological science has shown itself so little able to shake 
off the philosophical character, or to run in the career of 
positivism or pure phenomenalism. This unique position 
of pathology among the natural sciences is doubtless owing 
to the fact that it is a theory of practice, a body of truth 
and guess-work existing for the benefit of a working pro- 
fession which is daily brought face to face with emer- 
gencies and is constantly reminded of the need of a reasoned 
rule of conduct. It is idle to attribute the philosophizing 
habit in medicine, or the habit of system-making, to an 
unscientific method in past times. The extremely various 
points of view from which the problems of diseased life 
are approached in the very latest and most authoritative 
writings are an evidence that the difficulty is really in- 
herent in the subject-matter. 

The positive progress of the biological sciences does 
not essentially depend on the philosophical conception 
of life as action and reaction; but the notion of action 
and reaction comes to the front in every page of a patho- 
logical treatise, and at every step of practice. In con- 
sidering the forms of discased life, if not in the study of 
living things themselves, we. are constantly driven back 
to that ultimate analysis. The influences from without, 
which make up etiology or the doctrine of causes of 
disease, assume a position in medicine the urgency or 
immediate interest of which far exceeds that of the bio- 
logical problem, “the correspondence between life and 
its cireumstances.” The standing difficulty in pathology 
has been its relation to etiology, or the relation of the 
ens morbi to the agens morbi. One of the most singular 
ways of meeting the difficulty is that of Paracelsus, who 
boldly perpetrated the paradox: “ Ens ist ein Ursprung, 
welches Gewalt hat, den Leib zu regiren.” The five classes 
of entia of Paracelsus are a composite catalogue, of which 
(1), (2), and (5) stand for influences from “without, and 
(3) and (4) for spontaneities, dispositions, or liabilities 
within. From time to time the centre of interest ae 
been shifted to within the body, as in the “animism” 
Stahl, in the “ vitalisin” of the San of Montpellier (end 


of 18th century) and in the “cellular pathology” of 
Virchow. 


A discussion of the inherent difficulty of , another, 


holding the balance fair between that which is “exopathie” 
in disease and that which is *endopathic" may be read 
in Virchow’s article, * Krankheitswesen und Krankheits- 
ursachen," written in reply to objections that the cellular 
pathology was inadequate. “What I wished to treat of 
in the Cellular Pathology," he says, “was the behaviour 
of the elements of the living body in the usual kinds of 
illness, or, to put it more briefly, the history of the element- 
ary processes of disease. Upon that basis, it seemed to 
me, the doctrine of the nature of disease should be built. 
The respective causes I adverted to only now and then ; 
thus [ spoke of poisons, and even fungi had a place in the 
cellular pathology, although a very modest one. If the 
Cellular Pathology had ever pretended to be a general 
pathology it would have contained also the whole of 
wtiology.” "Thus far Professor Virchow writing in 1880. 
If we now turn toa text-book of the same date, which 
does bear the title of General Pathology, that of Professor 
Cohnheim, we find pathology defined as “an explanatory 
science which seeks (1) to discover the causes of discase, 
and (2) to ascertain the esoteric connexion subsisting 
among disease-manifestations.” It is only (2) that forms 
the subject of Professor Cohnheim's two volumes; etiology, 
he remarks, is absolutely without limits. It “comes into 
relation with” cosmical physies, meteorology, geology, 
sociology, chemistry, botany, and zoology; from these 
sciences it gets its subject-matter. In the general patho- 
logy of Cohnheim, accordingly, aetiology is omitted ; and 
with it are omitted many of the problems underlying the 
philosophical systems of the past, which have “only an 
historical interest,” as well as much of the natural history 
of disease. General pathology, he says, knows no other 
direction and no other order than physiology, “and 
accordingly we shall take up successively, and in the same 
order as physiology would take them, the pathology of the 
circulation, digestion, respiration, tissue-nutrition, and 
the like” (the pathology of the nervous system is not 
included in the two volumes), Without adducing other 
instances of eclecticism in the contents of modern patho- 
logical text-books, it will be convenient to give a bricf 
notice of the latest attempt at a philosophical scheme of 
diseases, —the Elemente der Pathologie of Rindfleisch, 1883. 


There are certain groups of symptoms, says Rindfleisch, Rind- 


which recur with the uniformity of a type in the most llcisch's 
t Scheme. 


various diseases, depending as they do upon one constan 
factor, —the human body and its structural and functional 
tendencies. The larger number of maladies do not arise 
autochthonously or ‘under a whole skin,” they are gener- 
ated by certain morbifie causes; and it is the variety of 
causes that correspords to the variety of disease-species, 
or to those ever-changing sequences and coexistences of 
symptoms in which the experienced eye of the practitioner 
learns to distinguish one disease from another. The mor- 
bific cause is an invasion upon the normal course of our 
life, usually à strong and forcible interference with the 
physical and chemical constitution of a particular part of 
the body. The disease as a whole stands for the effects 
of this interference, and these effects flow in part from the 
nature of the morbific cause and in part from the nature 
of the body which suffers, That which is uniform in these 
effects flows from the nature of the sick body ; that which 
is various flows from the variety of morbific causes. It is 


| above all the seat of the disease, its duration, the sequence 


and combinations of the type-groups of symptoms which 
are determined by the morbific cause. Only this vary- 
ing element can be used to distinguish one disease from 
Therefore there is only one truly natural prin- 
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ciple of subdividing diseases and only one point of view 
in speeial pathology from which the construction of a 
natural system may be approached,—namely, the wtiolo- 
gical principle of classification and the wtiological system. 
In each group of diseases, and in cach individual discase, 
tlie causation has to be inquired into as closely as possible 
and described after the natural-history manner; we have 
to ask how and where the cause aets upon the organisin, 
and finally to show how, from this action and from the re- 
action of the organism towards the same, we may explain 
those special features of disease and that special morbid 
process which are peculiar to each group of maladies or 
to each malady individually. In a word, the species morbi 
are made by the morbific causes ; all that separates one dis- 
ease from another is contained in the cause; only the causal 
ditferences, and no other, furnish those units of disease-life 
which can be brought under genera and species. 

If we now inquire into the categories of causation, 
according to Rindfleisch, we find that they are five in 
number, as were the categories of Paracelsus. They are 
(1) injury from without, (2) parasitism, (3) deficient rudi- 
ments and defective growth, (4) over-exertion, and (5) pre- 
mature involution or obsolescenee. It is impossible not 
to diseover heterogeneous elements in this enumeration ; 
it is a composite catalogue like that of Paracelsus, and we 
shall find it hard to say in the ease of (3) and (5) whether 
we are dealing with the ens morbi or with the agens morbi. 

A statement of the definition and scope of pathology simi- 
lar to that of Rindfleiseh had been given by John Simon 
in his Lectures on General Pathology. Diseases were for the 
most part the normal phenomena of life under abnormal 
circumstances, “When you know the whole ease you are 
obliged to admit that, aecording to the normal constitution 
of the body, the symptoms in question ought to have 
followed the operation of those several causes." The doe- 
trine of disease, accordingly, is mostly an “exopathic” one, 
although à small residue of it may be “autopathic.” It 
is impossible, says Simon, absolutely to exclude autopathic 
diseased states; there may be some such, mostly develop- 
mental, which “are actual caprices and spontaneities of 
life, without any exterior eausation whatsoever." 

The exopathie point of view may be said to be the 
dominant one at present; more particularly, it is from 
the ætiological side that the enormous aggregate of con- 
tagious and infective sickness is mostly studied. Thus in 
the nosology of Rindfleiseh the whole of the specific fevers 
and infections (including even climatie fevers) are placed 
(tentatively) under the head of “ Parasitism,” the parasites 
being minute living organisms having their independent 
place in the seale of being. The numerous researches of 
the parasitie school may be regarded as the most formal 
attempt as yet made to separate the study of the agens 
morbi from that of the ens morbi} 


§ 2.—INTRODUCTION. 


The plan of this article will be to take diseases as they 
occur in the concrete, and to apply an analytical method to 
them. In a given disease, or in an individual case of the 
same, the object would be to find the point of divergence 
from the beaten path of health, or, failing that, to seek 
out the nearest analogies in the physiological life for the 
unaccustomed and even grotesque things of disease. The 
effects of disease in man’s body may be likened, in a too 
pleasing figure, to the effects of a magician’s wand ; there is 

| Literature. —Hüser, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Medicin und der 
epidemischen Krankheiten, 3d ed., 3 vols., Jena, 1875-82; Virchow, 
‘“ Krankheitswesen und Krankheitsursachen," in Virchows Archiv, 
vol. Ixxix., 1880; Cohnheim, Vorlesungen über allgemeine Patho- 
logie, 2 vols., Berlin, 1877-80 ; Rindfleisch, Die Elemente der Patho- 


logie, ein natürlicher Grundriss der wissensehaftlichen Medicin, Leipsie, 
13583; Simon, Lectures on General Pathology, London, 1850. 
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“nothing of him but is changed into something rieh and 
strange.” This faseinating region of science is well outlined 
by Buckle in his remarks on the genius of Hunter :— 

“In nature, nothing is really irregular or disorderly ; if we are 
apt to faney that the ehain is broken, it is only beeanse we cannot 
sce every link in it... . Being satisfied that everything which 
happens in the material world is so connected and bound np with 
its antecedents as to be the inevitable result of what had pre- 
viously oceurred, Hunter looked with a true philosophical eye at 
the strangest and most eaprieious shapes. ‘To him they were 
neither strange nor eapricions, They were deviations from the 
natural course ; bnt it was a fundamental tenet of his philosophy 
that nature, even in the midst of her deviations, still retains her 
regularity.” 

Hunters own words are: “Nature is always uniform 
in her operations, and, when she deviates, is still regular 
in her deviations. . . . It certainly may be laid down as 
one of the principles or laws of nature to deviate under 
certain circumstances.” The interest of this science, says 
Buckle, “depends simply on the fact that, when it is com- 
pleted, it will explain the aberrations of the whole organie 
world." The same science of deviations was provided for 
by Bacon in his classification of the seiences ; and, after 
him, by D'Alembert, under the head of * Prodigies, or 
deviations from the usual course of nature," in his classifi- 
cation for the Encyclopédie. 

The science of deviations begins, in the writings of 
Hunter and of Paget, with the erratic forms of crystals, 
and with the indwelling power of crystals to repair injuries 
on the lines of their growth if they be placed in the pro- 
per mother-iquor. In the hands of each of these two 
pathologists this science next proceeds to elemental aber- 
rations in the life of plants, where there is neither heart 
nor nervous system to complicate matters; and, so advanc- 
ing from the simpler to the more complex, we should have 
a science of the abnormal coextensive with life itself. 
Without attempting to treat of pathology in that evolu- 
tional order, which proceeds from clemental pathology 
upwards, we may still adopt, for the narrower subject of 
human pathology, a somewhat analogous order, that is to 
say, a method based upon the facts of embryonic develop- 
ment. Confining our attention, then, to the processes of 
disease within the human body, and seeking out from 
among these the broadest of the facts, we shall find evi- 
dence, as we proceed, that the life of the body retains 
vividly the memories of its past. Nothing marks so 
generally the disease-incidents of life as crudity or re- 
crudescenee in the activities of cells, tissues, organs, and 
mechanisms. In other words, we shall find much in 
pathology to show that, when the organism goes wrong, it 
retreats to broader ground, or reverts to modes of life 
which it had come through. But, even in the normal 
functional and structural processes of the mature body, we 
find occasional evidences of the same reversion to embryo- 
nic modes of life. These are practically limited, in health, 
to the reproductive system, or to that part of life which 
goes to the maintenance of the species. Here we find 
periodicity still in full force, the same periodicity, prin- 
arily following the seasons, which underlies the life of 
plants and of most animals. The greatest example in the 
human body ts the building up anew, from time to time, of 
an entire organ, the placenta, for the intra-uterine nourish- 
ment of the child; in this periodical formation we have a 
reversion, in the midst of mature life, to vessel-making and 
blood-making sueh as the body goes through otherwise only 
during its development. The provision for the nourish- 
ment of the child after it is born is a somewhat modi- 
fied instance of the same kind. The full structure and 
funetion of the breast also develop periodieally (although 
the framework is permanent), and each of these period- 
ical developments is a repetition of the incidents in the 
original embryonic development of structure and function. 
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It is when we come to the several tissues that we 
meet with the most striking reminders of persisting de- 
velopmental characters, the most universal fact of the kind 
being the indwelling embryonie character of the common 
binding tissue. In that tissue, indeed, we have a constant 
reminder that in the midst of the very highest or most 
perfected modes of eellular life we are but a step removed 
from the most rudimentary. Thus in the brain and in the 
retina the elaborate nervous mechanism 1s supported on a 
framework of connective tissue; there is a morbid eon- 
dition of these organs, called glioma, in which the eon- 
neetive tissue, or neuroglia, absolutely usurps the place of 
the nervous mechanism of which it is ordinarily the mechan- 
ical support; and this it may so completely do, as in disease 
of the pons Varohi, that even the outward form and mark- 
ings of the part are not interfered with. An equally 
striking instance of a return to embryonic eharacters and 
predominanee may sometimes be observed in the primi- 


healed, and now a fifth head was formed, quite perfect ; 
and after it, as perfectly, a sixth and a seventh head. All 
these were produced in fifteen months." "This spontaneity 
resides in every living thing, and its efforts are directed 
by the memory of what the species had come through in 
reaching its place in the seale of organization; it is able, 
indeed, to make perfect reparation for injuries or losses 
only where the cells are little differentiated into tissues, 
or where the tissues are little specialized for diverse func- 
tions. In all animals, and most notably in the higher, 
this spontaneity is most effective for repair in the periods 
of development and growth. With reference to the degree 
of reparative power possessed, Paget formulates the rule 
as follows: “The amount of reparative power is in an 
inverse ratio to that of the development, or change of 
strueture and mode of life, through which the animal has 
passed in its attainment of perfection, or on its way 
thitherward.” 


tive nuclei of musele; the musele-fibres will be found to 


ee : Healing by Granulations.—It will now be convenient to advance Granu- 
have surrendered their high function, to have retraced the 


in medias res, and to give some aecount of the process of repair in lation- 
man, where there is a breach of continuity in the course of the repair. 


onta- 
ty of 
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steps of their development, and to have sunk their identity 
in a rudimentary form of cell-life. 

Thus the body nowhere loses altogether the memory 
of the past, even when the periods of development and 
growth are, strietly speaking, ended. Among the normal 
processes of mature hfe there are such as amount to a 
recrudescence of strueture and function ; and an analogous 
recrudescence in the tissues is one of the most fundamental 
faets in the proeesses of disease. There are several advan- 
tages in proceeding in an exposition of pathological prin- 
eiples from this evolutional or developmental basis. It 
enables us to take up, in an order not unsuited to their 
importanee, the seetions relating to repair, to new growth 
of tumours, to errors of growth, such as rickets, to errors 
of blood-making, and the like. At the outset eomes the 
process of repair, for whieh Paget has formulated the 
embryological principle as follows: ‘The powers for 
development from the embryo are identical with those 
exercised for the restoration from injuries ; in other words, 
the powers are the same by which perfection is first 
achieved, and by which, when lost, it is recovered.” 


§ 3.—Tae Process or REPAIR. 


The spontaneity of certain polyps under injury is a 
good example of the indwelling power of all the cells and 
tissues to return to the established order, to the order and 
harmony which had been slowly acquired, and of which 
the memory is vividly retained. Trembley cut a hydra 
longitudinally, and “in an hour or less,” says Paget, 
“each half had rolled itself and seamed up its eut edges 
so as to be a perfect hydra. He split them into four; he 
quartered them; he eut them into as many pieces as he 
could; and nearly every piece became a perfect hydra. 
He slit one into seven pieces, leaving them all connected 
by the tail, and the hydra beeame seven-headed, and he 
saw all the heads eating at the same time. He cut off the 
seven heads and, hydra-like, they sprang forth again.” 
The reeovery of perfection may be more gradual. "Thus, 
Sir J. G. Dalyell (as quoted by the same writer) cut a 
specimen of Z/ydra tuba in halves; each half regained the 
perfect form, but only very slowly, and, as it were, by a 
gradual improvement of parts that were at first ill formed. 
In Tubularia indivisa, after the natural fall of its head, 
the stem was slit for a short distance down ; an imperfect 
head was first produced, at right angles to the stem, from 
one portion of the cleft ; “after its fall another and more 
nearly perfect one was regenerated, and, as it grew, im- 
proved yet more. A third appeared, and then a fourth, 
which was yet more nearly perfect, though the stem was 
thick and the tentacula imperfect. The cleft was almost 


blood-carrying and lymph-earrying vessels, of the nerves, sinews, 
binding tissue, bone, fat, and skin. What is the effort that they 
each and all make to adapt themselves to the cireumstances, in 
the ease, let us say, of a stump after amputation? (The repair be- 
tween the two ends of a broken bone will be discussed separately.) 
Disregarding the cases where the most perfect coaptation of parts 
issecured by the surgeon, and selecting the extreme case where the 
wound is ‘‘left to granulate,” the following is the order of events. 
The divided vessels being sealed up either by ligature or by clots 
of blood (whieh are in the end absorbed), there oozes from the vaw 
surface a blood-tinged serous-looking fluid. Becoming paler by 
degrees, it sets on the surface as a. greyish-white film or glazing, 
especially on the exposed surface of musele. The film of surface- 
glazing will be found to contain numerous eorpuscles embedded in 
it resembling the colourless corpuseles of the blood. They have 
probably the same formative or reparative value as the granulation- 
eells proper, but it will appear from the facts about to be given 
that they are practically superseded by the latter in all cases where 
a wound is ‘‘left to granulate.” After an interval of two or three 
days of apparent rest reddish points are seen on the edges of skin, 
on the muscular substance, and on the marrow of the bone ; these 
are the beginnings of the granulation-tissue, which in the end covers 
the whole surface and grows until it fills up the gap somewhat 
beyond the level of the edges of skin. When the growth of grain- 
lations projeets considerably beyond the skin it is known as ‘‘ proud 
flesh." Usually the surface begins to skin over when the defect of 
substance has been sufficiently made good, the new skin showing 
as a delicate bluish border or frill to the old skin. This frill 
becomes broader and broader until the growing points meet in the 
centre, and the eontinuity of the skin is restored. Meanwhile the 
granulation -tissue beneath has been changing into more charac- 
teristic forms of mature tissue, although the status quo antea is 
never quite restored. ; 
Notwithstanding the regularity of this process, and its daily 
occurrence in surgical praetice, there is an almost incredible amount 
of conflicting opinion as to its details, — radical differences as to the 
source or sourees of the reparative material, and as to the mode of 
development of the new blood-vessels and of the new skin ; and 
these differenees of opinion must be the measure of the difficulty 
of analysis where the interference takes place in the highly com- 
plex and subtly integrated life of man. Direct observation of the 
reparative process does not of itself suffice to discover the law of it ; 
it is necessary to seek elucidation from the nearest analogies, both 
among the regular processes of life and growth and among the 
deviations therefrom. Among the former there is in particular 
one rich source of analogons detail to be found in the periodical 
new formation on the surface of the uterus for the purposes of the 
embryo—in the placenta; among the latter are certain kinds of 
tumours and cysts. Hunter sought for a parallel to the new vessels 
of granulation-tissue in the first formation of vessels in the embryo ; 
but these arise in the continuity of development, and not as a 
somewhat abrupt incident in the mature life. On the other hand, 
the formative proeess of the placenta is an example—and a unique 
example—of an extensive new growth of vascular tissue occurring 
periodically in the adult, and as somewhat of an interruption on 
the ordinary course of life. It matters little for this parallelism 
whether we accept the extreme position of Ercolani, that a total 
destruction of the uterine mucosa precedes the placental new growth, 
or whether we adopt the more likely view that the new formation 
takes place under an intaet surface. In either case we have to do 
with a remarkable spontaneity of the body, a spontaneity which 
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reveals the indwelling power of the tissues, and especially the 
vessel-making power, 


the uterine tissue, which is at no time far removed from embryonie 
characters. This inequality is seen in the order in which granula- 
tions Sum ie on the vaseular layer of the skin, ou the ends 
of muscle, and on the marrow of bone, and last on the ends of 
tendon. The attempt of a severed tendon to cover itself with a 
cap of granulations is somewhat feeble, and its slowness gives us 
an opportunity of inarking points of detail. Tendon consists of 
wavy bundles of fibres in close order, and in full-grown animals its 
cellular elements are reduced to small dimensions. They are thin 
plates folded round the bundles, presenting in the face view the 
appearance in «, fig. 4, and in the side view the appearance in 4, 
fir. 4. In the granulating end of a tendon the appearance is that 
of e, fig. 4; the thin plates have become solid or eubical, and where 
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they have increased in number at the free end of the tendon they 
have lost their orderly arrangement ; they have, in fact, become 


structure thronghout, and their calibre is often greater at the distal 
than at the proximal end. We have next to consider how these 
vessels have originated. 

The youngest granulations that can be prepared for examination 
consist of a uniform mass of cells, mostly round, and of somewhat 
wide vaseular channels separated from the mass of eells by thin 
walls of more elongated cells (fig. 6). The most probable analogy 
for these new and wide vessels is not the embryo nor the tadpole's 
tail, but the placenta ; that is to say, certain of the cells along pre- 
determined lines agminate to form the opposite sides of a tuhe, be- 
coming adapted in shape to that end (fig. 3). According to Billroth, 
there is hardly ever in granulations an extension of the pre-existing 
capillaries by outgrowth of branching cells from their walls such 
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as may be observed in the tadpole’s tail (Untersuehungen über die 


Entwiekelung der Blutgefüsse, Berlin, 1856, p. 30) ; and the cireum- 
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sels are spaces bounded by rows of flattened 
become fused into a more Cells. (After Billroth.) 

uniform fleshy stratum, the lower layers contract as the cells 
approximate to fibrous tissue, and skin begins to form on the 
surface. If a healed surface be examined long after, in miero- 
scopie sections through the skin and subjacent tissue, the parallel 
vessels will still be observed running at intervals towards the 
surface, only more obliquely than in the granulation-tissue. They 
are invested by a certain quantity of fibrous tissue arranged parallel 
to their eourse, while all the rest of the space between two of 
them is ocenpied by horizontal lines of fibrous tissue, with spindle- 
shaped cells lying regularly 


among the bundles This 
change has been, first of 
spherical — granulation - cells 


into spindle-shaped cells, with 
development of intercellular 
or perinuclear substance (fig. 
7), aud then fibrillation of 
the latter. It is worthy of| 
note that a development into [ 
clastic fibres goes on iu the FC 
scar for months or even years [ 
after healing is complete. 
Hairs, hair-follicles, aud se- 


haceous glands are not repro- " 
dueed in the skin of sears, nor Vic, 7.—Vessels of granulation-tissue, their 


areswoat-glands. On the ether Tals vested iy dnd spindle 
land, fat develops readily in cells or transverse spindle-cells. 
the usual situations. 

Suppuration in Repair.— Meanwhile there has been a remark- 
able concomitant of the growth and adaptation of the reparative 
material, namely, a flow of pus or matter from the surface. Matter 
or pus varies in its physical characters somewhat; it may be 
creamy and yellowish-white (pus laudabile) or greenish-white, or 
it may be thin and watery or more viscid. It has an alkaline 
reaction and a faintly sweetish odour. Standing in a vessel, it 
separates into two parts,—a supernatant fluid or serosity, clear, and 
of a yellowish tint, and a sediment of pus-cells. The serum eoagu- 
lites when boiled, and it may even happen that a fibrinous clot 
forms in pus after death, just as in drawn blood. The serum of pus 
contains from 1 to 4 per cent. of albumen, and very much the same 
salts as blood.serum. The cells of TUN 
pus are spherical elements of some- Cy 
what uniform size, of the greyish colour 
of protoplasm, granular on the surface, 
and disclosing the presence of two, 
three, or four nuclei when treated with 
acetic acid (fig. S). They are capable 
of amæboid movements, and they may § 
be seen to take into their substance 
such particles as charcoal with which Z3 
the wound may be dressed. 

Physiological Analogy of Pus.—Pus 
ix a very remarkable adjunct of the SZ. 
reparative process—to go no farther Fic. 8.—Pus-corpuscles. a, fresh; 
iuto the inflammatory processes for b, under acetic acid—the nuclei 
the present. The pus-cells are evi- ee FED 
dently a condition or product of the B 
granulation-cells on the extremities and sides of the vascular out- 
growths, and they are detached from these situations, carrying 
with them a certain amount of fluid. Is there anything analogous 
to this in other formative processes of the body? The followiug 
analogy is very close in some at least of the circumstances. The 
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nucleus and a broad zone of protoplasm (fig. 9,«). On the summit 
and sides of a vascular tuft they are found becoming detached and dis- 
integrated, the nucleus being eleft em ; 
into fragments, which afterwards (^ ) <€) £7 
coalesce, while the cell-substance ee e 5 
Hows off in the form of spherical or ` 

oval or pear-shaped vesicles of a 

reddish tint (fig. 9, b). The cyst 

isa blood-cyst,—itscontents,aclear 3) 

brownish tuid with many red blood- = 

disks floating in it, having been A , 

produced by the disintegration of (5 D Ü 

the cells covering the vascular = = 

tufts. The cells are hematoblasts; 2 eg, & 

their ccll-substance is disengaged e E s 

in drops which afterwards become j o) Ga» 

red blood-disks, and their nucleus, Fic. 9.—e, perfect hematoblasts; b, 
after being cleft into several frag- disintegrated hamatoblasts, the 
ments of unequal size, is remado PCs cleft, the protopiram fow 
and survives as a cell of the size of mains of the hamatoblasts, resem- 
a pus-cell, and containing several bling pus-corpuscles in the cleavage 
nuclei like a pus-cell (fig.9, e). This or dispersion of the nuclear particles, 
is a curious instance of blood-making from connective-tissue cells 
late in life, and it is not so mneh inexplicable in its characters as 
it is rare in its occurrence. The formation of pus on the granu- 
lations of repair is one of the commonest of incidents, but it is 
open to elucidation even by a rare analogy. In the one case a 
blood-like flnid is formed, and in the other pus ; the fluid part of 
pus corresponds to the plasma together with the red blood -disks in 
the cyst, and the ecHular part of pus, the pus-corpuscle, corresponds 
to the surviving but broken-up nucleus of the hematoblast. The 
granulation-cell is comparable to the perivascular cell of this blood. 
making process, and in passing into the condition of a pus-eell with 
several small nuclei it disengages merely a fluid plasma and no red 
blood-disks. The cells of the injured part having returned to an 
embryonic state, their first activity is a revival of early embryonic 
activity ; if they do not make blood, they yield that which may 
be regarded as its substitute, namely, pus. 

This analogy will appear all the closer from a consideration of 
another cyst. In this new growth, which oceurred under the skin of 
the back, and was removed, like the former, by operation, the wall 
is lined by a certain. thickness of tissue which is practically the 
same as the granulation-tissue of repair ; there are the same parallel 
vessels ending in loops, the same cells, and the same deliquescence 
of the surface. The fluid in the eyst is indeed the result of this 
liquefaetion—a somewhat turbid brownish fluid. In a small recess 
of the eyst there is a formation of a considerable layer of epidermis- 
like seales on the snrface. One important point of ditference is 
that the deeper layers of cells show no tendency to become spindle- 
shaped, to take a transverse order iu the intervals between the 
parallel vessels, and so to become fibrous tissue. On the contrary, 
one finds in the depths of the tissue the stems of vessels surrounded 
by zones of young cells, perivascular sources of the new growth by 
which the loss of substance around the terminal loops of the vessels 
is constantly made good. On these terminal loops the process is 
not one of pus-formation, nor is it altogether one of blood-formation 
asin the former cyst ; but it is au intermediate process which helps 
us still further to understand the significance of the pus in repair. 
The new formation is comparable to that of the blood-eyst in the 
obvious perivascular grouping of its cells, and it is comparable to 
the granulations of repair in the forms of its cells; and it thus 
supplies the link between the blood-yielding tufts of the former 
and the pus- yielding vascular points of the latter. What, then, 
is the nature of the deliquescence in the interior 


of thiscyst? It is partly blood; and there may LT o4 
be seen also the large cells from whose proto- ae 


plasm the blood-disks have been derived. There 
are also seen the remarkable cells with nucleus @) -y = 
cleft into three or four, so like the cells of pus I 
(fig. 10,8); the latter are the surviving nucleus a (6s b OQO 
of the hematoblast, the peculiar form of which @ 

is best explained by watching the more perfect 
process of blood -formation on the wall of the Fis: e. HAE 
blood-cyst. Fewer of the cells in the second Ue bas 
eyst undergo this transformation ; fewer of b, their nuclei sur- 
them ever attain the perfect form of hiemato- — viviug after the de- 
blasts so as to be able to undergo it. For tlie an d ju 
most part they pursue a devious development, bx 
aud it is in this that they resemble grannlation-ceells. The ditfer- 
ence is only one of degree; the type or law of the process is the 
hiematoblastie type, which may be more or less perfectly attained. 


is, and interior of a cyst removed by operation from the neck region is 
st-for- found to be covered with vascular tufts, which have precisely the 
tions. character of granulations as regards the blood-vessels. Each vas- 


We are accordingly confirmed in the impression that jns-cells are 
the surviving nuclei of embryonic cells whose perfect law is blood- 


cular tuft is covered by a cap of cells like a granulation, and the 
same investment of cells can be followed as a cylindrical column 
down the vessel into the depth of the cvst-wall. These cells are 
somewhat peculiar. They are eubical or polyhedrie elements, with a 


making, and that the fluid whieh accompanies them is the cell-pro- 
toplasm which has failed to disengage itself in the form of individual 
buds that casily pass into red blood-disks, hut has become a veritable 
albuminous fluid. Pus, then, may be said to be blood absolutely 
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wanting in red blood-disks, and with the colourless corpuscles in 
enormously disproportionate numbers, We shall afterwards see 
that there is a kind of blood —leucoeythemie blood — which ap- 
proximates to pus in these its essential characters. 

That which distinguishes the process of repair from the forma- 
tive process in the two cysts, and in all tumours whatsoever, is 
that the former is self-limited ; after a time skin forms on the 
surface of the granulations, and the lower layers of cells pass into 
the resting condition of fibrous tissue. Each of these adaptations 
has now to be described. 


Tun TETO 


L'O GY 


examples (fig. 14) are drawn from the deepest layer of a diseoid 
placenta (the guinea-pig's) Here it is evident that they result 
from the subdivision of a 
single nucleus within a 
growing cell of the inner 
muscular eoat; and their 
place in the placental pro- 
cess is as clear as their 
histogenesis. They enter 
into the formation of the 


Skin-for- Formation of Skin on a Granulating Surface.—The new skin | blood-sinuses of the deeper 

mation. appears as a delicate bluish frill extending gradually over the raw | parts of the organ, some- 
surface from the margin of the old skin. Nothing is more natural, | times forming a consider- 
therefore, than to suppose that it is a continuous growth from the | able part of the wall of a 
cells of the rete mucosum of the old skin ; and, aecording to the | vessel by being excavated 
embryological dogma of an impassable gulf between the epiblast, | in their interior(the nuclei 
mesoblast, and hypoblast for histogenetie purposes, the new | being driven to the side), 
epidermis can have no other source than proliferation from corre- | at other times forming one 
sponding cells of the old. But, dogma apart, there is a radical | side of a blood-channel,— 
difference of opinion as to the origin of the epidermic or epithelial | a corresponding multinne- : "o 
cells on the surface of granulations. Notwithstanding the fact | Tear block forming the ud M a deeper 
that the new epithelium springs up alongside the old, it has | other, and the lumen of xe DS re 
appeared to many observers with the microscope that it was derived, | the vessel being the space between them. They represent a some- 
not from subdivision of the latter, but from the granulation- | what feebler continuation of those vaso-formative processes in the 
cells becoming flat and otherwise adapted to surface purposes. In | placenta which we have already used as the analogy for the pro- 
considering these difficulties let us, as before, seek analogies among | duction of the new vessels of granulations. That their function 
other formative incidents of mature life. In the first place it | and significance in granulations is not wholly vaso-formative will 
should be mentioned that the new skin may be peculiar. The | appear from the fact of their co-operating to build up the surface 
accompanying figure (fig. 11) is drawn from a section through the | epithelium. 

Conversion of Granulation-tissue into Sear-tissue.—The. skin 
of a sear is never perfect ; it is always thin, wanting the descend- 
ing processes and papille of the natural skin, and wanting also the 
hair- follicles, hairs, sebaceous glands, and sweat-glands. Its 
blood-vessels never become the orderly capillary loops of the 
original type; they remain fora time as an extensive plexus of 
large vessels close to the surface, giving a recent scar its livid ap- 

a pearance; afterwards the channels of the vessels become narrower, 
SML UM Umm Me OE and many of them quite oceluded ; and the sear has in the end a 
somewhat blanched appearance, which continues even when the 
scar of an ulcer of the leg which had broken out and healed re- | surrounding skin is thrown into a state of ruddy glow. The 
peatedly. The peculiarity is that the epithelial eells are every- underlying tissue, however, gradually acquires more of the natural 
where a narrow belt which bends down aud encloses the terminal | type. If a section be made through an old sear it will be seen 
vessels as in a loop ; in other words, the surface vessels are driven | that the subeutaneous tissue is fibrillar aud fibrous, with more or 
through the midst of the rete mucosum of the new skin. Foran | less of fat-eells. In the figure (fig. 15), drawn from a section 
analogy to this epitheliation of granulation-tissue we may take the : 
case of the cyst already referred to; it was covered in part with a 
thick layer of epidermie scales. The origin of these in the cyst is 
not diffienlt to trace; they are the 
granulation-cells enlarged, with two, 
three, or four nuclei, and with a 
more homogeneous protoplasm. The 
surface-layer is in faet largely made 
up of multinuclear blocks, some of 
whieh become excavated in their in- 
terior, while their nueleated peri- 
phery forms a narrow belt of surface- Fro. 15.—8ear-tissue of an ulcer of the leg which had broken out and healed 
cells with a descending loop enclos- repeatedly ; spindle-cells with brown pigment in the interfibrillar spaces. 
ing a space, in which collections of through the scar of an ulcer of the leg which had broken out and 
blood-eorpuseles may sometimes be healed more than once, the tissue is composed of parallel wavy 
seen (fig. 12). If we imagine the } ; fibres, with spindle-cells between them at regular intervals, the 
plexus of vessels ramifying on the Fie, 12.—From surface of a eyst | cells having (as a characteristic of scar-tissue after repeated heal- 
granulating surface to form com- lined with epidermis; above, a | ing) brown pigment-grains in their substance. The suecessive 
munications with these excavations continuous picce of the eyst-wall; | changes which have led up to this horizontal fibrillation are not 
E 3 s below, individual inultinuclear NS “he : NES 1 
in the multinuclear blocks, we cells excavated. difficult to follow. While the ascending vessels aequire more and 
should be able to understand how more of elongated cells on their walls, the granulation-cells in the 
it is that they are driven through the rete mucosum of a sear, as | intervals between them become extended horizontally or obliquely 
in fig. 11. (see fig. 7), the spindle-cells among the fibrillar bundles in tlie 
Giant- Gian-cclls in Repair.—These multinuclear blocks are the so- | figure being the surviving representatives of them. The change of 
cells. called giant-cells. Their oceurrence the spherical cells into spindle-cells, which precedes the fibrillation, 


in fungous granulations was de- 
scribed by Billroth (op. cit., p. 32) 
in 1856, he having previously seen 
them in the granulations of bone 
and taken them-to be elements 
“ necessary for the new formation 
of vessels in osteophytes or in cal- 
lus." The aecompanying figure 
(fig. 13) shows several examples of 
then from the granulations of a 
slow-healing stump.  Preeisely the 
same forms occur in the wall of 
the eyst whose structure has been 
already referred to in order to illus- 


Fic. 13.—Giant-eells from chronie 
E granulations. 


takes place first in the deepest or oldest stratum of the granula- 
tion-tissue, and it appears to be aecompanied by a certain dragging 
down or obliquity of the vessels running to the surface. There is 
always a cousiderable thickness of spindle-cells parallel to the 
vessels, so that these, together with the horizontal tracts between 
the vessels, make up a kind of warp and woof. But as the scar- 
tissue matures the horizontal bands come to overshadow the vertical 
or oblique. The fibrillation takes place, as it does in ordinary 
growth, in an intereellular or perinuclear homogreneous protoplasm, 
which becomes more extensive as the embryonie or purely cellular 
character of the granulation-tissue fades. One of the most striking 
facts in this development of embryonic tissue iuto mature tissue 
in the adult is its shrinkage, corresponding to the well-known con- 
traction of the area of a healing surface. 


Repair of a Broken Bone.—The reparative process in bone is Bonc- 
much simpler and it may be said to be much easier than in the repair. 
healing of a stump. The bones retain even to old age the materials 
out of which new bone may be produced ; these are the somewhat 


trate the granulations of repair. 
But for these multinuelear blocks of tissue we have a clear physio- 
logical parallel in that unfailing source of analogies for the formative 
processes of mature life, namely, the placenta. The accompanying 
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embryonic membrane covering the bone, or the periosteum, and 
the marrow. During the growing period these two tissues retain 
pronouneed embryonic characters, and at ; 

all times they take on a formative action 
readily. However unlikely an object, then, 
a bone may seem for repair, it has within 
and around it the materials for a tolerably 
direct renewal of osseous substance. The 
most orderly or intelligible form of the re- 
parative process is that seen in animals. 
A long bone, such as the tibia or shin-bone, 
after having been broken and carefully set, 
presents an appearance such as is drawn in 
the figure (fig. 16, @). Opposite the line of 
fracture there is a fusiform thickening all 
round the bone, which is bulky and carti- 
laginous for a time, and afterwards becomes 
greatly reduced in extent, and, at the same 
time, osseous in its structure, It is ealled 
the callus. It will be convenient to de- 
seribe the details of this proeess of repair 
from actual specimens of the tibia of a 
young frog which was found undergoing 
repair after fracture. The tibia, when 
cleared of the muscles, was found to have 
a spindle-like enlargement about its middle 
of the size and shape of an oat (fig. 16, b) 
and of a whitish colour. It was easily eut 
up into sections passing through its whole 
length as well as throngh the projecting 
ends of the spindle representing the normal | ' 
shaft of the bone (fig. 17). The bulk of 
this fusiform enlargement is made up of 
cartilage developed between the upraised 
periosteum and the dense substance of the 
bone. But there is another and independ- 
ent new-formed mass projecting from the | 
canal of the bone, and clearly marked otf $ 
from the wide extent of cartilage around it, ees 

—this is the direct osseous formation from F's. ‘ne maken Hos of 
the marrow. The cartilage has been pro- Ue UU 
duced from the periostenm, each spindle- lage-callus opposite the 
cell of the latter altering its form and fracture (from Paget); b, 
developing a disproportionate amount of ee UA DUI ue 
cell-substance, which becomes the hyaline cartilage covering a frac- 
matrix of the cartilage, while the nucleus ture. 

of the original cell, generally excavated or reduced to a crescentic 
shape, remains as the cartilage-cell. From this cartilage, again, 
bone is formed very 
much asit is formed 
from the ceutral rod 
of cartilage in the 
fetal bone, and it 
also resembles the 
latter in being 
formed only to he 
reabsorbed, ln 
these preparations 
from the frog, nar- 
row spicule of bone 
may be seen start- 
ing from the thin 
end of the spindle 
and spreading over 
the surface of the 
cartilaginous cal- & 
lus. In the deeper 
strata of the latter, 
and still at the thin 
eml of the spindle, 
the cartilage-cells 
group themselves 
round the walls of 
alveolar spaces, as 
in the ossification 
of epiphysial carti- 
lage, and that is 
doubtless the pro. 
cess which extends 
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whole mass of car- a oa ~ 
: 27), Fic. 17.—Seetion through broken tibia of a young frog, 
tlage. Meanwhile ; : S 
2 3 —upper fragment. a, ensheathing callus (cartilage) 


there has arisen a 
fungus-like protru- 
sion of new bone 
from the medullary canal of the hone ; it lines the inner walls of 
the medullary cavity for a short distance up from the line of 


between periosteum and shaft ; b, intermediate eallns 
(bone) growing from the cells and vessels of the 
marrow, 
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fracture, and projects for a greater distance into the midst of 
the cartilaginous callus. This centre of ossification is intimately 
connected with the blood-vessels of the marrow ; they form the 
framework of the osseous growth, the embryonie marrow -cells 
(themselves the lineal descendants of cartilage-cells) becoming 
the osteoblasts or future bone-corpuscles. The whole of the new 
growth of bone is ultimately moulded into a more compact form ; 
but the seat of an old fracture will always retain a certain roughness 
of exterior, and a certain want of regularity in its Haversian systems. 
The repair of bone in man is not altogether the same as in 
animals; the ensheathing cartilage is not usnally found except in 
broken ribs, and the uniting osseous substance corresponds mostly 
to that part of the new bone (in the preparation from the frog) 
which issues from the medullary cavity in association with the 
blood-vessels of the marrow. The callus in man is accordingly 
said to be chiefly “intermediate” or between the broken ends, 
and partly also ‘‘ interior,” or extending into the medullary canal ; 
and it is naturally permanent and not subject to removal like the 
* ensheathing" callus developed from cartilage, But the sources 
of new bone in man depend upon the amount of displacement of 
the broken ends ; if the displacement be very considerable, the 
connective tissues around may be drawn upon for bone-forming 
materials, their cells becoming embryonic in form and ultimately 
osteoblasts. Comparing the repair of a bone with the repair of 
soft parts, the former is much more direct; the osteoblastic 
tendency or memory is strong in the tissues within and around 
a bone, above all in the periosteum and in the young or red 
marrow ; and true osseous nnion is readily effected except in such 
fractures as the neck of the thigh-bone and the knee-cap, where 
the union is often merely ligamentous or fibrous. In the ‘‘ green- 
stick” fractures of children the periosteum is still a 
layer engaged in the natural growth of sprog recs nse ppe 
the bones, and there is reason to suppose [122 
that it is the chief source of whatever 
reparative materials may be needed. 
Repair of Nerves and Muscles. —W hen 
a nerve, such as the ulnar, is divided by 
a eut near the wrist, sensibility is lost 
over the area of skin to which the nerve 
is distributed, and, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it is restored in about three 
weeks. The severed ends of the nerve 
are joined by a band of tissue, which hax 
been proved by examination of it at 
various stages of the reparative process 
in animals to be at first composed of 
embryonic spindle-cells arranged in the 
line of the nerve-bundles (fig. 18) ; these | 
cells are derived from the nuclei of the AUN 
neurilemma, they pass through the ori- Y WW 
ginal embryonie phases, and ultimately WW n 4 
become more or less perfect nerve-tubes Fic.18.— Repaired nerve(frog) 
filling the gap iu the divided nerve,—a_ ten weeks after section; 
gap whieh may be a quarter or half an uU a d 
inch in length. In muscle, also, a cor-  Billroth, after Hjelt.) 
responding process is described; but the 
repair of a ruptured muscle such as the rectus extensor of the 
thigh is commonly fibrous only, and the gap can be felt even 
through the skin.! 


1 


§ 4.—Errors OF EMBRYOLOGICAL GROWTH IN CERTAIN 
TissUES—MESOBLASTIC TUMOURS. 


No chapter or section treating of tumours as a whole ean Tumorr, 


be homogeneous ; and, in order to preserve the develop- 
mental or evolutional order already sketched, it will be 
convenient to consider here only a part of the morbid 
processes which result in tumours, leaving the rest to be 
introduced at appropriate points in the sequel. The dis- 
advantage of applying the developmental or embryological 
idea to all tumours whatsoever comes out in the tumour- 
hypothesis of Cohnheim. According to that hypothesis, 
the tumours of the body are due to the awakened growth 
of small centres or foci of embryonie tissue which had 


| Literature.—Paget, Leetures on Surgical Pathology, 4th ed., Lond., 
1876 ; Darwin, Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii. 
chap. xxvii., new ed., Lond., 1882 ; Billroth, Ueher die Entiickelung 
der Dlutgefásse, &c., Berlin, 1856 ; Id., in Beiträge zur pathol. Histol., 
Berlin, 1858, and in his AZgem. Chirurg. Pathol. (Engl. transl.) ; 
Ziegler, Untersuch. über pathol. Bindegewebs- und Gefüssneubildung, 
Würzburg, 1876, and in his Pathol. Anat. und Pathogenese, Jena, 
1880-84 (Engl. trans.) ; Riudtleisch, Lehrbuch der pathol. Gewebclehre 
(Engl. transl., 1872-73) ; Golding Bird, ‘‘Coustructive Inflammation 
aud Ulcers,” in Guy's Hosp. Reports, vol. xxiv., 1879, p. 525. 
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remained over from the foetal development, persisting in 
their embryonic characters while all else around them had 
assumed the characters of maturity. For the arguments 
and illustrations of this hypothesis the reader may refer 
to the section beginning at p. 622, vol. i, of Cohnheim’s 
Vorlesungen. diber allyemeine Pathologie. It must suffice 
to say here that groups of resting embryonic cells in the 
various organs and parts of the body, or embryonic rudi- 
ments in the sense of Cohnheim, are not known to exist at 
all generally. That which we are well assured of is an 
indwelling power of all the imesoblastic tissues to revert 
to embryonic characters,—the spontaneity of the tissues 
never quite worn out, or the memory of development 
more or less deeply rooted in them to the end of life. 
From this point of view we have traced the process of 
repair, finding a developmental analogy even for pus. 
From the same point of view we have now to consider 
certain kinds of new formation as arising, not to make 
good defects, but under an erratic impulse, or in the course 
of an erratic spontaneity. Congenital tumours have always 
been regarded as errors of development, and it will be con- 
venient to select a simple congenital tumour to begin with. 


Fibroma.—The texture drawn in the figure (fig. 19) occurred in 
a tumour of the 
back of the neck 
in a young ehild 
having been 
there since 
birth. It is a 
and 
eonsists essen- 
tially of bundles 
of wavy fibres 
crossing or de- 
cussating in di- 
rection, some- 4i% 
times thiek “4% 
bundles, some- 
times only a few 
strands, . the s 
whole forming mire R^ 
a dense warp- Fic. 19.— Congenital fibroma from a child's back; warp- 


and-woof tex-  and-wooffibrous texture, with embryonie nuclei ; bundles 
ture Phe pe- of fibres seen also in cross-seetion. 


culiarity is that such a tissue should have formed under the skin 
asa tumour or lump the size of a hen's egg ; spread out in thin 
layers, the same warp-and-woof texture of fibres ocenrs naturally 
in the aponeuroses and the sheaths of museles, and in other fibrous 
membranes, such as the dura mater; and the large number of nuclei 
among the fibres, as shown in the figure, would be appropriate to 
the fibrous tissue at the early period of life to whieh the tumour 
belonged. At various centres these embryonic cells had developed 
into fat-cells, so that the tumour may be called a fibro-lipoma. The 
tissue has increased in three dimensions, and so has resulted in a 
palpably distinet objeet in the body, which could be dissected out 
from among the surrounding struetures as an individual thing. 
The overgrowth had taken place probably in one of the aponeu- 
roses of tlie trapezius musele, and the noteworthy point is that it 
has faithfully adhered to the warp-and-woof texture proper to the 
tissue on which it is based. The new formation possesses length, 
breadth, and thickness, and its fibres are interwoven in the tliree 
dimensions as if it had been construeted at some unusual kind 
of loom. The same interlacing of $ 
bundles of wavy fibres is found very 
commouly in the fibromata,—their 
favourite seats, besides the flat fibrous 
sheaths, aponeuroses, and mem- 
branes, being the uterus and its 
appendages, where the tumours may 
be stalked or sessile. Sometimes the 
fibres are concentrically arranged 
round a number of centres, or the 
bundles may pursue a sinuons course. 

One variety may be specially men- 
tioned as exemplifying a modification 
of fibrous strneture which is often met 
with in various normal and. patholo- 
gical processes, In this modification 
the fibres become as if fused into 
broader homogeneous bundles, the 
nuclei being left lying as if in spaces or holes in a structureless 
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Fic. 20. —Reenrrent ossifying 
fibroma of lower jaw. 
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ground.substance. This variety of fibroma is generally found in 
the bones of the jaws ; it may be ossified at some points, the 
nuclei beeoming the hone-eorpuscles, and the homogencous ground- 
substance beeoming impregnated with the earthy substance of bone. 
The accompanying figure (fig. 20) is drawn from a preparation of a 
fibrous tumour, ossified in part, within the medullary space of the 
lower jaw in an adult. 1t had been removed once, and grew again 
(recurrent fibroma or fibroid). 

Where the modification takes the direction of an increase of 
the cells at the 
expense of the 
fibres we have 
a Jibro-cellular 
tumour. The 
tumour is com- _, 
posed of elon- S332 
gated elements, =o ¢/ 
which are vir-o @o 90 
tually nucleated ===, 
cells with very we" c7 

bodies, ex 2277 
amounting al- == 

$2 

most to fibres. Sa 
The figure (fig. 24 
21) is made from 
an extensive 
tumour deeply 
seated in the earotid region of the neck in a woman aged twenty-two, 

There is nothing more remarkable in all these varieties of tumour 
than the constancy of the warp-and-woof texture, and we shall 
find that the same is an important characteristic of the class of 
tumours where the fibrous structure is wanting and everything 
heeomes cellular. 
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Fic. 21.—Fibro-eellular tumour ; decussating bundles. 
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spindle -eelled sar- 
coma, in which the 
cells difler from 
the fibro-cellular 
elements of the 
former, chiefly in 
the greater promi- 
neuce of the nuc- 
leus and the greater delicacy of the tapering prolongation of cell- 
substance. It is sometimes called a small spiudle-eelled sarcoma. 
The figure (fig. 22) shows the structure to be purely eellular, with- 
out any fibrous supporting tissue. In tlie cross-section the spindle- 
eell appears as a small round eell. 

In the sarcoma with large spindle-eclls we have a form of tumour 
not uneommon in certain regions of tlie body, often associated with 
brown pigmentation, and very generally malignaut in its course. 
One common seat per. 
of it is the choroid 
eoat of the eye, 
where large pig- 
mented cells, both 
spindle-shaped and 
branched, exist 
naturally. An- 
other common seat 
is the snbeutaneous 
tissue, where pig- 
mentation is not a 
normal oceurrence. 
The illustration 
(fig. 23) is taken 
from a case where 


Fic, 22.—Tumour composed of small spindle-cells in 
deenssating bundles. 


there was, how- Fia. 23.- Tumour composed of large spindle-cells in 
ever, brown pig- decussating bundles, 
D 


mentation of the skin for a eonsiderable distanee round the tuniour. 
The situation was the shin, the common seat of chronic ulcers, aud 
the tumour seemed to have begun in the scar-tissue of an ulcer of 
that kind. The cells are very large spindle-like elements grouped 
in deeussating bundles, the distribution of pigment being partial 
(omitted entirely in the eut), and not nncommonly confined to the 
narrow bands of cells separating two broader or thicker bundles. 
The developmental or embryonie character of these cells is sufli- 
ciently obvions; but the occasion for their reappearance in mature 
life is not so clear, For the particular case of tumour over the shin 
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the following may be conjectured. In the pigmented scar of an old 
ulcer of the same region the subcutaneous fibrillar tissue is found 
to be thickly occupied with large spindle-cells full of brown piginent 
granules (see fig. 15). Now, the skin for some distance round the 
tumour in question had precisely the brown pigmentation of a scar 
that had re-formed repeatedly, and the brown colour resided pre- 
sumably in the same embryonic elements as are drawn in fig. 15. It 
cannot be supposed, however, that that explanation applies to all 
spindle-celled sarcomas with pigment, even if we do not include 
those of the choroid tunic of the eye. A more general explanation 
must be sought for the pigmentation, which will apply also to the 
pigment in scar-tissue itself. 

Cystic Sarcome.—The activity of tumours, even of those classes 
that we have hitherto considered, is not purely structural or forma- 
tive; it may be obviously functional, involving an instability of the 
structure. Even the fibrous tumours may become cystic in their 
interior, as notably in the ease of fibroids of the uterus; and it may 
be stated generally that all such traces of cyst-formation in solid 
masses of embryonic tissue are so many traces of the deeply-rooted 
embryonic function of those tissues. This important principle of 
tumour pathology may be conveniently introduced through a par- 
ticular case of spindle-celled sarcoma, which grew to a great size on 
the outer side of the thigh of a boy aged fifteen, having its root deep 
down in the interval between 


the tensor fascie musele and EE ON 

the vastus externus. In no ==> SON 

part of this tumour were 9» AATNI 
traces wanting of an embry- SLANA di INY SS 
onie funetion residing in its Hr HA SSG TINS 
component cells. Although ie Bo Hk 23 HY) Niel 
the section of the tumour /à LV YALA I AER 
was close and firm, yet one 47, PST e gu By // $. 
found under the microscope LO UEI SINN ^ 
the appearance drawn in the — Ness d SEE h A 
figure (fig. 24). The tracts of y f sir i 5 S i ea 
spindle-celled tissue are in- c LIS ORRA EN ENSE 
terrupted by spaces lined by “Gop Gy ve Qi MEANNAN GC) 
cubical cells, which are the "9$ Bite e his QNIN 
surface-modification of the BANOO elif Se 
spindle-eells. These are the QN? 9 S 
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blood-spaees of the tumour, GNI. 

and blood is to be seen in 2 

them here and there. Where Fia, 94. sarcomatons tumour growing from 
the exeavation has been ex- inter museular septuin of the thigh ; spaces 
tensive the spaceshaveformed Hned by cubical epithelial-like cells. 
communications, and left the spindle-celled tissue poles into 
them as free cylinders or columns, with rounded ends covered with 
the same cubical epithelial-like elements. A central area of the 
tumour was more spongy in consistenee; and that character is 
found to depend upon the greater development of the spaces, ap- 
proaching remotely to a cystic development. It is here that one 
sees the true physiological or embryological significance of the inter- 
stitial spaces, of their contents, and of the cubical cells round their 
walls. The surface-row of cubieal cells loosen from their attach- 
ment, fall into the space, and are succeeded by another row, which 
are detached in turn; and so the excavation proceeds at many 
centres. The detached cells do not remain free solid elements ; 
they may sometimes change £x tofo 
into a mucous fluid, but their full 
physiological activity is the hiema- 
toblastic or blood-making. The 
spaces contain the hiematoblastic 
cells and their derivatives in various 
forms. One may see the cubical cells. (f 
on the margin of the space (fig. 24) ` 
acquiring a yellowish tint, then the 
same cells disengaged and lying free 
in the space and probably increased 
in size (lig. 25), then red blood-disks 
of the same colour as the protoplasm 
of the heematoblasts, and cells with Fic. 25. —Homatoblastie process in 
several nuclei corresponding to those the spaces of sarcomatous tumour 
already described as the surviving MR M. 
nuclei of the disintegrated hiemato- geneous: b, blood-disks of various 
blast, the whole lying in the midst shapes; e, the surviving nuclei. 
of a mucus-like coagulum. This is neither more nor less than the 
early blood-making function of the mesoblast revived. The result 
is not by any means always or altogether blood, and in cysts it is 
indeed for the most part a mucous or serons fluid. 

In one direction this process goes on to the ultimate destination 
of a thin-walled cyst ; and.the following case of spindle-celled sar- 
comatous tumour may be regarded as an interestiug intermediate 
phase. The tumour is the size of an orange, from the neck region 
ofa dog; the peculiarity of it is that it is excavated completely on 
the side next the skin, while the deeper half of the sphere is made 
up partly of a firm texture with slits or spaces lined by cubical cells, 
a3 already described, and partly of a beautiful interlacing system 


"shaped. 


of polished cylinders erossing the cavity from side to side, or hang- 
ing free into it. The process of excavation has merely been an 
extension of that drawn in fig. 24 ; it may be compared to the ex- 
cavatiou of the heart in the embryo,—the columns carnee and 
musculi papillares and pectinati of the latter corresponding to the 
columns and free projecting cylinders of the cyst. It is noteworthy 
that a trabeculated interior is characteristic of many cysts. 


Myxona or Mucous Sarcoma.—In another direction the hemato- Myxoma. 


blastic softening process goes on to the variety of tumour called 
myxoma or mucous sarcoma; and this change may be actually 
observed in parts of the above-mentioned extensive spindle-celled 
sarcoma from the outer side of the thigh. A myxoma is that par- 
ticular modification of embryonic mesoblast in which the softenin 

or fluid disintegration takes place, not along definite or selectec 
tracts, but uniformly over a particular area. The cells become 
excavated somewhat as in fat formation, the nucleus remaining at 
one side, and their thin membranous walls appearing as branching 
processes, which join with those of the next all Hence the nuclei 
often lie as if at nodal points of a meshwork of fibres, and they 
are often triangular or lozenge- 
This is one common „e 
form of myxomatous tissue. V' 
But the mucous transformation W 
taking place in each individual 
cell may result in a tumour pre- X 
senting a very different appear- 
ance. The figure (fig. 26) is 
taken from a soft gelatinous 
tumour of the subeutancous 
tissue. Nothing could be more | 
orderly than the grouping of its 
large mueus-yielding cells in 
rows following the waved course 
ofthe bundles of fibres or fibrils; 
they are as regular as the cell- 
plates of tendon. — Their origin 
can be traced to the fixed con- 
nective-tissue cells of the part, 
which have emerged from their V. 

inconspicuous state, and have F!e uo een m subeuta- 
acquired breadth and thickness, Lol. alin ies 

a cubical form, and mucus-yielding protoplasm. Precisely the same 
process may end in a cystic excavation. The relation of this change 
to the indwelling tendency of the mesoblastic cells towards blood- 
making is revealed in the actual hematoblastie character of the 
cells here and there, and in the blood-disks and cells with cleft 
nucleus lying around, Another intermediate or occasional form of 
the cells in this tumour reveals also the true affinities of spindle- 
cells filled with yellow or brown or black pigment. Such pigmented 
spindle-cells replace the mucous cells here and there; we must 
consider them to be also a somewhat devious development in the 
hematoblastic process, their pigment being practically the same as 
blood-pigment. 
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Alveolar Sarcoma.—Yu this connexion also we must take the Alveolar 
kind of tumour that is often called alveolar sarcoma. The epithelial- sarcoma. 


like form of cell, which lines the spaces among the spindle-cells in 
the case already mentioned, now comes to predominate. The follow- 
ing is an instance, with figure (fig. 27). 
A tumour the size of a large walnut, 
deeply pigmented, with the skin drawn 
tightly over it as if it had grown in the 
position of a mole or congenital mark, 
was removed from a man’s leg. Al- 
though the tumour is somewhat black 
throughout, the pigment is found to 
reside only in certain narrow tracts or 
clusters of cells. The structure is divided 
into oblong or alveolar spaces by narrow 
bands of fibres, the cells within the spaces 
being all of the epithelial type. Some 
of the cells are much larger than others, 
and these largest elements are tinted 
bright yellow or brown. It is no great 
step from this singular structure to the "oc 
embryonic structure and function of Bug € S 

former cases. Instead of a few cells at a Fic. o7. Melanotic alveolar 
time forming an epithelial.like surface  sareoma of subcutaneous 
to an alveolar space (the great bulk of tissue. 

the tissue remaining as tracts and columns of spindle-cells), here 
the alveolation has been general through the whole area, and all 
the cells have become as if surface-cells. Furthermore, they have 
been fixed in that condition, proceeding to no further develop- 
ment, whether mucus-forming or blood-forming,— only certain 
groups of them, and these by far the largest and most epithelial- 
like, acquiring the yellow colour of hematoblasts, or a brown colour. 
The pigment is otherwise contained in spindle-cells which occupy 
the interalveolar septa, and in them it is in a more granular form. 
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Cavern- — Curernous Dlood-tumours. — The. pigmented alveolar sarcoma is 
ous sufficiently common in the situation of congenital mother-marks 


tumour. of the skin to be one of their characteristic developments. Another 
of their developments or equivalents is the nevus or angeioma or 
cavernous tumour, whose structure may be said to consist, in general 
terms, of a spongy meshwork of alveolar spaces, bounded by coarse 
and elastic trabeeule and filled with blood. Arteries open into 
sueh tumours and veins pass out from them, the cavernous territory 
being intermediate ; but, according to several authorities, this con- 
nexion with the cireulation is not primary to the cavernous tumour 
but acquired. Without entering upon a discussion of details, the 
analogy of the alveolar sarcoma growing on the same basis of a 
congenital pigment-spot may be kept in view. The alveolation is 
the same in both cases, although the trabecule in the cavernous 
tumour are somewhat stouter, the grand difference being in the 
contents. If, however, we suppose the epithelial-like cells of the 
alveolar sarcoma all to become large and filled with a yellowish 
colouring inatter, as indeed many of them do, and if we suppose 
that these hematoblasts (for such they are) go on to fulfil their 
destiny, then we should have a cavernous blood-tumour, that is to 
say, the alveoli would be filled with red blood-corpuscles. It will 
not be possible to offer evidence of this process except for the 
cavernous blood-tumour of the liver, an organ in which such tumours 
are comparatively frequent, and mostly in later life. The cylinders 
of liver-cells appear to become nar- j 
rower and narrower, as if from pres- 
sure of the capillaries, and ultimately 
todisappear. From the su pore 
tissue a new growth of cells takes @ 
place (fig. 28). "These are hæmato- ^v 
blasts; their protoplasm becomes red 
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blood-disks, and their nncleus sur- e " 
vives with the remarkable trefoil ko Aa ' 
arrangement of cleavage which has e ce R 
been described for several other in- © 3o & 
stances of the hæmatoblastie pro- Sl o a 
cess. There can be no mistaking e: sD S@ © % 
the identity of this process with that c 9 E) 


of the blood-eyst of the neck already Fic. 25.—H &matoblastie process in 
mentioned ; it 1s essentially a manl- cavernous growths of liver (dog). 
festation of hæmatoblastic function a, the supporting tissue producing 
lave in life, aifiesmg trom) iint of Eo maorian ae 
the blood-cyst in the fact that the blood-disks side by side. 

centres of blood-formation are sepa- 

rated from one another within alveolar boundaries. These cases 
illustrate another striking property of cavernous blood-tumours, 
namely, to heal spontaneously in parts or to develop embryonic scar- 
tissue through more or less of their extent (fig. 29, a). The ordinary 
cavernous texture of an angeioma is produced by the formative pro- 
cess stopping short of cmbryonic connective tissue or scar-tissue. The 
accompanying figure (fig. 29, b) is from an enormous angeiomatous 


DM 

Fic. 29.—a, eicatrieial tissue from cavernous tumonr of liver (dog); b, mesh- 
work oceupied by red blood-disks, from cavernous tumour of head (ox). 

tumour on the side of an ox's head ; the structure is very like that 
of the young connective tissue of the former figure, except that the 
meshes are densely packed with red blood.corpuscles. There are, 
however, other parts of the tumour where the fibres are broader, 
the meshes narrower, and with embryonie cells lying in them, in- 
stead of or along with blood-corpuseles. 

There is no definite limit between such cavernous blood-tumours 
and true blood-cysts; in the latter the numerous hematoblastic 
centres open communications, and the further process takes place 
in the cellular tissue forming the cyst-wall. 

Traces of The blood-imaking office of the mesoblast is the earliest and 
blood. greatest of the functions of embryonic cells, and it is not surprising 
making that it should come out more or less obviously in those formative 
in processes in the common binding tissue of the body where there isa 
tumours. persistence or revival of embryonic activity. We seem to find traces 
of it in the pigmentation, in the cystic excavation, in thealveolation, 
in the mucous or myxomatous transformation, and in the cavernons 
structure of mesoblastie new growths. The embryonic spontaneity 
in the middle layer is, of course, wider than mere blood-inaking ; 
but the hematoblastic function or tendency is certainly the most 
fundamental, and the traces of it in the foregoing tumours are our 
best help towards a rational interpretation of them. — Persisting or 


revived embryonic activity in subeutaneons and other homologous 
tissues cannot but bring to light more or less of this all-important 
mesoblastic function ; the memory of it is too strong to be ignored. 
We come next to a function of embryonic cells which is only second 
to the hwmatoblastic, namely, the osteoblastic or hone-making fune- 
tion ; and even with the bone-making process the earlier blood- 
making process is deeply interwoven, for in the marrow of the 
bones the hamatoblastic activity of cells persists long after it has 
ceased elsewhere. 


The bone- making function of embryonic tissue—if function it Tume 
may be called —comes into a large nmnber of tumours ; or, in other of bo 


words, a large proportion of all mesoblastic tumours are tumours 
of the bones. 1n all of these the embryonic law of development and 
growth is clearly present. The results, however, are frequently 
more complex than in the tumours hitherto considered ; or, in 
other words, tumours of the bones are exceedingly liable to have 
a structure so mixed as almost to baflle systematic description. 
One reason of this is that the osteoblastic and hematoblastic 
functions of embryonic cells go hand in hand in their production ; 
and the complexity of structure is, accordingly, greatest in those 
which grow from that part of the bone where the blood-making 
resides, namely, the marrow. The other great formative tissue of 
bone is the periosteum, a tissue which retains its embryonic strue- 
tural features long after the mesoblastic tissues elsewhere in the 
body have Jost theirs. The marrow and the periosteum are fre- 
quently involved in the same tumour; or an essentially similar 
morbid product may be derived from either. "That is notably the 
ease with the tumours of the bones which we come to first, the 
cartilaginous tumours or enchondroinata, 


Ecchondrosis.—It is only rarely that a cartilaginous tumour Carti 
grows from cartilage, the observed instances having occurred at the tumo 


cartilaginous lines of union of the base of the skull, at the epiphy- 
sial lines in long bones, and in such permanent cartilages as those 
of the larynx and trachea. To these direct outgrowths of cartilage- 
cells Virchow has given the distinctive name of ecchondroses. Usually 
the cartilaginous tumours do not grow from pre-existing cartilage ; 
they grow either from the periosteum or the marrow of the bones, 
or they form in certain glandular organs, especially the salivary 
glands (parotid, labial, &c.), the mammary gland (oftenest in the dog), 
the lacrymal gland, the testis, &e. These latter enchondromata 
are a class apart, involving considerations of disordered everyday 
secretion rather than of the revival of embryonic activity (see 
“Errors of Secretion,” p. 379 below). The enchondromata that fall 
to be considered here are those which grow within or upon the 
metacarpal bones and the finger-bones, more rarely in the corre- 
sponding bones of the foot, not unfrequently in the bones of the 
face, and, it may be, in the leg-bones and arm-bones, or in bone 
anywhere. 

"nchondroma., —'The simplest cases (but the least frequent) are 
those that form between the periosteum and the hard bone froin 
the growth and transformation of the cells of the periosteum, being 
directly homologous to the ensheathing cartilage-callus of repair. 
They differ from the cartilage of repair in precisely the same way 
that a granulation-like sarcoma differs from the granulation-tissne 
of repair, —tliat is to say, the existence of the tissue is not self- 
limited, or it has no tendency, or only a feeble tendency, to cica- 
tricial modification, shrinkage, or absorption. These purely sub- 
periosteal encliondromata are said by Paget to be nearly character- 
istic of the ends of long bones, although they do not eneroach on 
the articular cartilage. When a cartilaginous tumour ocenrs iu 
the shaft of the bone it is partly subperiosteal and partly in the 
marrow ; and in the most characteristic seat of cnehondromata, 
the bones of the fingers, the growth is entirely in the marrow if the 
tumours are multiple; but, curionsly enough, it is subperiosteal if 
there is only a single tumour (Paget). There are also cases where 
islands of cartilage form in the compact substance of the bones, 
corresponding to Haversian systems. 

The tissue-aflinities of a cartilaginous tumour growing between 
the periostemn and the hard bone are not difficult ; the homologue, 
as we have said, is the callus-cartilage of repair. The histogenesis 
and physiological analogies of an enchondroma of the medullary 
canal of a bone are less easy. We know that the marrow was pre- 
ceded, in the development, by a bluish rod of fatal cartilage, of 
which all characteristic traces had disappeared before birth. As 
the blood-vessels entered it, it had changed into a spongy kind of 
bone, in whose spaces lay many spherical nucleated cells retaining 
a hematoblastie or blood-making function ; all the spongy bone is 
gradnally absorbed in the shaft, the last traces of it being a few 
spieule on the hard inner wall of the medullary canal, and the 
cavity is oceupied hy a highly vaseular substanee, the red marrow 
characteristic of young bones. The spherical cells of the red mar- 
row become excavated into fat-cells, and the red colour changes 
to yellow. It is probably in this final phase of the development 
inside the shaft of a bone that we must look for the opportunity 
of the central enchondromata forming. The secret of the return to 
cartilage in some cases, and at certain spots, probably lies in the 
change of red marrow into yellow; instead of becoming fat, it 
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becomes a kind of cartilage. The tumours in question are most 
common, at least, just at the time of life when that change in the 
character of the marrow takes place. Again, at the spongy ends of 
bones, where the marrow remains red, the internal enchondromata 
rarely occur (a case is quoted by Paget at the lower end of the 
fibula), but chiefly the subperiosteal. If the enchondromata were 
composed of a definite type of cartilage, and, above all, if they 
were stable in their struetural characters, the relation of them 
to the marrow of bones, which these facts point to, would not 
be a very intelligible one. But the enchondromata are rather 
a kind of new growth in which there is a good deal of gristly 
substance of one kind or another, associated with a good deal 
of mucous or myxomatons tissue, with cystic spaces containing 
mucous or honey-like fluid, and even with blood-spaces. Besides 
the myxomatous tissue, there may also be tracts and areas of other 
soft tissue made up of spindle-cells, multinuclear cells, aud various 
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the femur. The growth is clearly subperiosteal ; the outlines of 
the compact bone of the shaft can often be seen running through it. 
The structure of this kind of tumour is tolerably uniform ; it is 
not bone, but an irregular product of the periosteum to which the 
name of ‘osteoid ” has been given. The structure is that shown 
in fig. 32. There is a network of slender trabecule, mostly form- 
ing long parallel meshes, and with numerous but less conspicuous 
cross subdivisions; these are impreguated with osseous salts; but 
it can hardly be said that bone-cor 

as in the normal growth gg 

of bone from periosteum 257 
(fig. 33). The cells which ; 
eorrespond to the osteo- (5 D Gi TAT: 
blasts are ranged along ne - 

the sides of these trabe- Fic. 32.— Spieule from ossifying parietal bone 
cule and in the spaces Im ME becoming included as 
between them ; but they 

fall short of the true osteoblastic grouping, and they seldom become 
bone-corpuscles embedded in an osseous ground-substance. This is 
a peculiar error of the osteoblastic process, but a not unintelligible 
one, It may be further illustrated by another form of periosteal 
tumour in which there was no deposition of the hardening matter 


at all. This tumour (fig. 34) grew around the metatarsal bone of Soft peri- 
the little toe, and, like the osteoid kind of tumour last described, osteal 
it had a power of infecting the neighbouring tissues and even dis- tumour. 


stosis. 
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Fig. 30. 
Fic. 30.—Foetal or parenehymatous cartilage from enchondroma of upper jaw 
(horse). (The hyaline intereellular substanee is left out.) 
Fic. 31.—From enehondroma of upper jaw of woman; a few large cartilage- 
cells in a tissne consisting mostly of branched eells, 


Fig. 31. 


nondescript forms; and, most significant of all, there may be 
much of the cartilaginous substance quite foetal in its characters, 
—that is to say, consisting almost entirely of cells, with a sinall 
amount of more or less tongh hyaline intercellular substance. Fig. 
30 shows a highly cellular kind of cartilage from a tumour of the 
upper jaw of a horse. The next cut (fig. 31) is from a cartila- 
ginous tumour of the upper jaw of a woman; it shows cartilage- 
cells with definite capsules, and surrounded by a kind of tissue 
which would be called myxomatous, The shades of difference 
among the tissues of enchondromata are indeed endless. They 
may be said to be all possibilities open to the red marrow (hemato- 
blasts) on the way to become fat; sometimes one devious route is 
taken, sometimes another, and the result may be soft mucous tissue, 
various forms of cartilage, or true bone as an ulterior development 
of the cartilage. 

Ostcomet. —Next to the enchondromata among the tumours of 
hone we may take the ostcomata, or outgrowths from the bone 
which have themselves the structure of true bone. Their most 
common form is the exostosis, an osseous node or spine, or 
rounded tumour generally, on the outer surface of a bone. Some- 
times an exostosis is found covered by a considerable cap of car- 
tilage ; and, whether it be or had been partly cartilaginous, or 
whether it be entirely osseous, it isa product of the periosteum, 
and it illustrates the ordinary osteoblastic function of that tissue. 
Sometimes the exostosis is spongy, at other times it is hard as 
ivory, the flat bones of the head being the favourite seat of the 
latter variety. 

Osteoid Tumours (Subperiosteal Malignant Tumours). —hy far the 
most important of the tumours of bone are those which are com- 
posed of a ernde kind of bone, or of various kinds of soft tissue which 
show a more or less 
feeble tendency to 
osseous transforma- 
tion. These tu- 
mours of the bones 
are apt to occur 
during the growing 
period, or shortly 
after growth has * 
ceased ; they are by 1 
no means rare, and 
are often fatal. Like 
the enchondromata, 
they are divided into 
those whieh grow 
under the  perios- 
teum, or the external tumours of bone, and those which begin in 
the medullary canal, or the internal. The former are much the 
least complex; and, like the subperiosteal enchondromata, they 
are mostly found at the ends of long bones, especially at the end of 


Fic. 32.—Structure of osteoid tumour. 


tant organs, which need not be dwelt upon at present. The strne- 
ture is a strange reminder of the inherent osteoblastic function 
of the periosteum from which it grew. There is not a particle 
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Fic, 34. — Periosteal tumour of fifth metatarsal bone. 


of osscous or earthy matter in its substance ; but it has the trabe- 
cular type of osteoid tissue, and the cells have the surface-groupiug 
of osteoblasts. "They are the elongated or spindle-shaped cells of 
the periosteal tissue, which have become more cubical and angular, 
and have formed rows of free cells round the walls of the inter- 
stitial slits or alveolar spaces. The difference between this and an 
osteoid tumour is that a certain attempt has been made in the latter 
towards true bone in the deposition of earthy or bone salts in the 
trabecule. In the case of the soft tumour of the periosteum there 
were clear traces of rickets in infancy, and the essential thing in 
rickets is the tardy or inadequate deposition of earthy matter in the 
growing bone. In both tumours the formative activity of the 
periosteal cells outruns their osteoblastic and ossifying functional 
activity, so that the latter is always behind, and the perfect result 
of hard bone is never attained. How this error makes a malignant 
tumour is another and more difficult question. 


Myeloid and other Internal Tumours of Bone.—The foregoing are Myeloid 
representative instances of external or subperiosteal tumours of boue- 
There tumour. 


bone in addition to the enchondromata and osteomata. 
remains an important group of internal tumours, or tumours of the 
bone-marrow ; aud these, with the corresponding group of internal 
enehondromata, exhaust the morbid new formations incidental to 
the growth of the skeleton. There is, indeed, no hard-and-fast line 
between the enchondromata and the internal tumours of bone ; 
the latter have almost the same mixture and confusion of structure 
in various parts that the cartilaginous tumours have. The principal 
seat of the soft tumours of the bone-marrow is the lower end of the 
thigh-bone, the ends of the other long bones being the next most 
favourite seats. A certain tumour of the jaws, the myeloid epulis, 
is also classed with them. "The tumour often grows quickly, and 
may attain an enormous size; it causes the absorption or trans- 
formation of the hard walls of the bone, and there may be nothing 
between it and the skin, muscles, and tendons but a more or less 
continuous thin shell of bone. The interior has a most diversified 
aspect. Many patches are friable and yellowish, other areas are a 
livid purple and gelatinous, and there are often blood-clots and 
eystic spaces filled with a tenacious brownish mucous or colloid 
fluid. Amidst these softer parts there run tracts of more spindle- 
celled or fibrous tissue, and there are often islands of cartilage, or 
fragments of osteoid substance. The only clue to this puzzling 
diversity of texture is the inherent range of possibilities in the 
function of the bone-marrow, Derived from embryonic mesoblast, 
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;dtothen became spongy 
Lone filled with rel marrow, in whieh state it remains in the 
tuds ef long bones, in the diploe of flat bones, and in the in- 
terior of bones like the vertebra. In the shafts of log bones 
the trabecule of bone are all removed and only ied marrow 
remains, with a pronounced hawmatoblastie function; but, when 
growth is well advanced, the cells of the red marrow become exea- 
vated to fat-cells, their blood-forming function ceasing therewith. 
We have also seen that, in the process of repair, the marrow and its 
blood.vessels tozether are able to produce new bone between the 
broken ends There are here memories enough to produce very 
fantastic results if anything should arise to recall the develop- 
mental activity.  Disregarding the livid or blood-like patches, the 
mucous areas (whether myxomatous tissue or colloid fluid), and the 
fragments of cartilage and of osteoid tissue, some of which have 
been spoken of above, let us consider the tissue that is most 
charaeteristie of this group of internal bone-tumours. It is the 
yellowish or sand-coloured areas of friable texture, corresponding 
to the tissue named by Paget “myeloid,” or marrow-like. ]ts name 
is due to the fact that it always contains a number of multinuclear 
cells, giant-cells or 
inyeloplaxes, such 
as are found in the 
marrow of voung 
bones Its vellow- 
ish colour is almost 
sufficient of itself 
to indicate the 
presence of these 
clements. The cut 


it legan as a temporary fatal cartilage ; 


(fig. 35) shows P S : 
several of hese Fic. 35. —Myeloid tissue of tumour of thigh. 


myeloplaxes lying among cells of various shapes with a single 
nucleus. Iu one direction it is no great step from this to myxo- 
matous tissue or other hematoblastic modifications; and in 
another direction it is no great step back to cartilage. We shall 
probably not go very wide of the mark if we take the common 
starting-point of the various tissues to be fietal cartilage, as drawn 
in fig. 30 from an enchondroma of the upper jaw ; and, given fetal 
cartilage, it is not ditficult to follow it along the various lines of 
its historical development in the shaft of a bone, to imagine the 
development taking a devious turn at one point or another, and so 
to account for the heterogeneous structure of the tumour,—some of 
the structure, indeed. being strange to the normal types of growth. 

Dermoid Cysts. —Having now illustrated two great instances of 
embryonic function revived in after life to the production of 
tumours—namely, the blood-making and the bone-making functions 
—and having therewith disposed of a considerable number of all the 
tumours that have a mesoblastie homology, it will be convenient 
to advert to a remarkable kind of tumour which shows to the 
fullest extent what the embryonie mesoblast can do in the wav of 
fantastic new productions, namely, dermoid cysts. Not only blood 
and bone, but teeth, skin, hair, glands, muscle, and nerve are pro- 
duced as the tumour-constituents in these remarkable new growths. 
Their usual seat, and the invariable seat of the most perfect 
of them, is the ovary; and the ovarian is just that mesoblastic 
ussue upon which the memories of development are as if concen- 
trated ; for it is from an ovarian cell that the embryo grows in the 
perfect likeness of the parent. These selected cells of the ovary, 
or, in other words, the ova, are specially charged with the recollec- 
tions of the past history of evolution and growth ; and the rest of 
the ovary appears to possess the same lively memory, if not to the 
same extent, yet to a much greater extent than mesoblastie tissue 
elsewhere. The stroma of the ovary is the best example in the 
body of embryonic spindle-celled mesoblast ; only in some animals 
does it become normally fibrous, an in any animal it may revert 
to embryonic characters with the greatest ease at the generative 
periods or at other times, and even in extreme old age. But for the 
fact that the tissue keeps within normal limits of form and extent 
it might pass muster for spindle-celled sarcoma, in all respects, 
ineluding the warp-and-woof arrangement of the tracts of cells. 
From this tissue cysts are developed interstitially, and they are 
not the less interstitial in their development that their homo- 
logue is often, if not always, a Graafian follicle. That, however, 
is a region of controversy, and it will be more convenient to take 
an unambiguous case first. Such would be a dermoid cyst under 
the skin, say in the neighbourhood of the orbit. It is true that 
even these cases are sometimes explained by assuming that the 
skin has somehow become involuta] at the particular spot during 
development ; bui no observed facts warrant this assumption, and 
the histogenetic facts of the new growth itself are entirely against 
it. Fig. 36 shows a portion of new-formed skin on the wall 
of a small congenital dermoil eyst over the external angular 
process of the frontal tame ; adjoining the actual skin there may 
be seen the interstitial cells of the connective tinue becoming 
adapted in form and arrangement to continue the layer of rete 
mucosum over ihe cyst-wall beyond. The adaptation is very 
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wuch the same which has already been mentione l with reference to 
the new skin of a granulating surface; the connective-tissue cells 
become large and eubical, often multinue!-ar. and elongated towards 
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Fic. 36. —Wall of dermoid eyst, showing how the surfaee-stratuia is prelucel 


from interstitial connective tissue cells. 


the surface. The supply of these formative cells comes from the 
connective-tissne elements lying amoung the parallel fibrous bundles 
of the evst-wall. 

For a dermoid of the ovary it i- impossible in a brief space to 
give any idea of the marvellous textures that are being woven side by 
side in various parts of the evst-wall,—the areas of fivtal cartilage, 
the interlacing bundles of plain muscular bres the long rows of 
pigment-cells, and, not far off, the rows of mucous ceils developed 
interstitially, and maturing so as to be fused into the tuid of sub- 
erlinate cysts. At one place there is a pivce of skin, underneath 
which will be found an enormous development of sebaceous glands; 
where the skin ends a brownish velvety patch begins, with no 
s-baccous glands, although there are rudimentary hairs at various 
depths. This under the microscope will bx found to approximate to 
zranulation-like tissue, with many variotsiv-shaped pigment-cells, 
and corresponding probably to the congenital mother-marks of the 
skin proper. Jt must sutfice to give a single illustration of the 
strange formative activity of this mesol!astie tissue, namely, the 


multinuclear or giant-cells. Some of these multinuclear masses 
may be seen undergoing a vitreous transformation down the middle, 
as in fg. 87. @; elsewhere 
may be seen the same peculiar 
centralrodextending through 
a succession of giant-cells: 
and, most remarkable of all, 
there is the appearance drawn 
inc. In this last case the 
Vitreous rod is capped at cach 
end by a giant-cell, and the 
characteristic imbrivation of 
seales has developed on it 
over the intervening length. 
The cross section of such a 
hair is seen in d. The section 
cf hair is evidently a part of 
the multiuuclear cylinder; it 
is in this instance well to one 
side, but it is still enclosed 
Ly the marginal nuclei of the 
cell, which are flartened into 
plates upon it; in other in- 
stances it is found lying out- 
side the largest of a cluster of giaut-eells and surrounded by the 
malier ones. The nature of the transformation in the heart of 
these multinuclear blocks is not easy to determine; the most 
striking circumstance is that other gian:-cells, which appar to Le 
advancing in the same direction, or to have diverge] from the same 
kind ef development, have an area of decp-brown or orange piz- 
inent in their centre instead of the vitreous or horny transforma- 
tion,— the marginal lelt being free from pigment. This is a 
peculiar formative use of giant-cells We have already seen that 
they are used in the vessel-making processes of the placenta anl of 
repair; we have seen also that they may be the melia throngh 
which a granulation-surface acquires a covering of epidermis; and 
here we find them playing the part of hair-folli-le. 

A dermoid cyst reveals the surprising spontaneities of a collec- 
tion of embryonie cells of the mesoblast,—the inherited traditions 
of their life, —manifested in diverse ways side by side, and mani- 
feste] often feebly and grotesyuety. There is no reason to seek for 
the source of these various products beyen the stroma of the ovary 
itself; an! the variety of the products must be a measure of what 
that kind of tissue can do in the way of new formation. When 
various kinds of structure are thus brought together in their de- 
velopment we have an evilence, not only of the indwelling power 
of mesoblastic tissue to revert to embryonic modes of life, but also 
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^, hairs lying amon griant-cells in wail f 
dermeit cyst; c, hair in der ii cys: 
capped by giant-celis ; 7, en sts nof 
a hair in substance cf à miant-eril (ler- 
mil eyst). 


Hairs in dermoid cysts are formed in a very Hairs 
peculiar manner. It is usual in subeutaneous dermoids to find them derm 
embedded parallel to the surface at various depths in the midst of cysts. 
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of a common starting-point for struetures that come to be very 
unlike. We may note, among other things, how small a step there 
is from the production of blood and blood-pigment on the one 
hand to that of hair on the other.! 


§ 5.—Ennons or DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH IN 
GENERAL. 


The more usual departures from the normal type in the 
embryological rudiments or in the growth of particular 
organs and parts of the body have been already described 
in the article Monsrer. The present section will be de- 
voted to those errors of development and growth which 
amount practically to constitutional diseases. 

Jückets.— We have hitherto considered the indwelling spon- 
tancities of the cells and tissues as manifested in the process of 
repair, and manifested capriciously in some tumour-processes ; in 
these it has seemed as if the blood-making function of the embryo 
were the most fundamental of all its primitive tendencies, traces of 
it being found in the reparative process and in the new growth of 
tumours Next to it, and even bound up with it, is the bone-making 
function ; and we now come to a general or universal disorder of 
the bone-making function in which these developmental doctrines 
will be found to have a useful application, This disorder is rickets, 
a common malady of infancy and childhood. Attention was first 
drawn to it in 1650 by Glisson, who spoke of it as a disease of 
children that had been known to be endemic for thirty years in 
Somersetshire, and had been brought from the country to London. 
It is very common in all great cities; in Vienna it is still known 
as (die Englische Krankheit." A child developing this error of 
growth becomes profoundly affected in its health generally. It is 
tender all over, dislikes to be touched or handled, throws off the 
bedclothes even in coll weather, perspires profusely about the 
head, moves its head restlessly in sleep, so as even to wear the hair 
off, and in its waking hours sits perfectly still and subdued under 
a kind of suffering which ean be but half-realized by its, con- 
sciousness, Such children give little trouble, seldom erying even 
when left alone. They are very sensitive to cold, and proportion- 
ately liable to eatarrh ; their nervous impressibility also is height- 
ened, making a peeuliar liability to convulsions and to laryngisinus 
stridulus. They are * backward children," and, in particular, late 
in getting their teeth. 

The eonspieuons error in such subjects is in the growth of the 
bones everywhere throughout the body. ‘The rickety condition 
often begins in children who are plump and apparently well 
nourished ; and, if the nutritive and other processes are involved 
at length, it is the osteoblastie process that is primarily at fault. 
The details are somewhat different for the two kinds of ossifica- 
tion—in membrane or periosteum, and in cartilage. Regarding 
the former, the error will be readily understood by reference 
to the accompanying cut (fig. 38) of normal ossification of the 
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Fic. Us.—Ossifying parietal bone of fæœtal kitten. a, a, spindle-celled mem- 
brane, corresponding to periosteuin ; 5, spicule of caleitied ground-substance, 
with free osteoblasts at one end and imprisoned bone-corpuscles at the other ; 
€, broader bars of bone. 


parietal bone, The spindle-cclls of the membrane are becoming 
cubical along a line a little below the surface, and a few of them 
are half-included or imprisoned in the thin bar of bone; most of 
them are free on the surface of the calcified bar, as osteoblasts, the 
ineluded ones being bone-corpnscles. Increase of the osseous tissue 
takes place through other osteoblasts becoming surrounded by cal. 
cifying ground-substance ; and, in the broader bars of bone below, 
the bone-corpuscles may be seen to be two or three rows deep. This 
process goes on until the whole of the osteoblasts (derived from 
spindle-cells) have been included one by one within the ealcifying 
matrix ; once included, these cells are incapable of growth ; the 
multiplication is always in the spindle-shaped cells of the membrane, 
or on the surface of the bony bars or trahecule ; and the inelusion 


! See Virchow, Die kra nkhaften Geschwülste, 3 vols., 1863-67 ; Paget, 
Surg. Path.; Cohnheim, Vorles, über allg. Pathol., vol. i. p. 6223 Rud. 
Maier, Lehrb. der allg. pathol. Anatomie, Leipsic, 1871. 


is of that gradual and co-ordinated kind that there is always a st 
of free cells left on the surface to keep up the succession of formative 
elements. It is not until growth is completed that osteoblasts 
cease. The error in rickets is that the multiplication of spindle- 
shaped cells and osteoblasts far ontruns the calcifying process. 
Instead of these elements being produced only as fast as they are 
wanted for inclusion as bone-corpuseles, they are produced regardless 
of the forwardness of the calcifying process, upon whose exact 
co-operation with the cellular formative process all true periosteal 
bone-making depends, The error, or part of the error, of rickets 
is that the calcifying process is behindhand. A large quantity of 
soft bone-making material accumulates, which would, under ordi- 
nary circumstanecs, have become hard bone as soon as it was formed ; 
sooner or later it becomes bone, even, in rickets, but the deposition 
of earthy salts is slow, and in the meantime the bones have bo- 
come bent. Not only is there a relative slowness in the calcifying 
process, but there is an absolute excess of the cellular elements or 
of the osteoblasts ; and, in the flat bones of the skull, this is shown 
in the thickness of the bones ultimately, especially along their 
growing edges. The same excess of formative material beyond 
what can be nsed up for bone is seen in the ossification from carti- 
lage at the epiphysial line, The cartilage-cells divide and multiply 
at an excessive rate, and the columns of them, instead of keeping 
in the line of the axis of the bone, radiate to the sides, so that there 
is often a bulbous enlargement where the epiphysis joins the shaft. 
The want of harmony in the caleifying aud osteoblastic parts of 
the process is shown by the irre- " 
gularity of the epiphysial line (fig. 
39); it is a straight line normally, 
but in riekety growth it runs out 
and in, cutting off islands of car- 
tilage in the midst of spongy bone; 
and this irregularity is due to the 
fact that the blood-channels in the 
cartilage are formed sooner at some 
points than at others, the calcifi- 
cation following close on them. In 
the shaft of a long bone the process 
is the same as in a flat membrane- 
bone of the skull ; the periosteum 
is thick and its inner layers are 
blood-red, and in extreme eases 
there is what looks like a stratum 
of blood between it and the bone. 
Bone is at length formed from this 
layer, but it is of the spongy kind, 
so that the shaft is softer and more 
porous on the outside than on the Pra, 39.— Lower end of femur cf 
inside, In the fat bones of the baboon with rickcts, showing the 
head, also, the structure is apt to aM tty eek 
be of the spongy kind throughout, spongioid tissue above it and islets 
so that they consist as if of diploe of cartilage in the spongy bone be- 
entirely, and not of a layer of diploe nee ae ne ae uy 
between two hard plates. Sooner f Sutton, in D DN dicus 
or later, under favourable cireum- 
stances, the spongy bone is replaeed by compact bone, and in the 
end the bones of a rickety subject are harder and thicker than usual. 
In the worst cases deformities remain, notably the bent spine, the 
pigeon-breast, and the deformed pelvis. In the very worst cases the 
stature is dwarfed and the long bones are bent and twisted. 
Analysing these phenomena and filling in details, we come in 
the last resort to an indwelling disposition, probably acquired in 
most cases, or in largest measure, before birth. These tendencies 
come to au issue in the skeleton, beeause the growth of the bones 
is of a nature to tax the organism. The growth of the bones is 
the great instance of metaplasia; it is a succession of tissuc- 
changes long kept up, and it requires a peculiar co-ordination or 
orderliness at each step, owing to the fact that stiffness has to be 
combined with plasticity. The requisite stiffness ean only be got 
step by step through the saerifice of that plasticity which goes 
with growth, and hence the special adaptation of a free row of 
osteoblasts on the surface of bone-trabecule to ensure the apposi- 
tion of new layers. Cartilage gives the stiffness for a time in all 
the bones except the clavicle and those of the vanlt of the skull ; 
having served its purpose, it becomes spongy bone, blood, and 
marrow, the spongy bone being finally removed in the shafts of 
long bones, the marrow remaining, and the blood continuing to be 
added to the general blood of the body. In these adaptations the 
early importance of blood-making among the embryonic cells is 
duly asserted. When the fetal cartilages have served their turn 
the hematoblastic funetion becomes prominent in the cells, and a 
large part of all that was cartilage literally becomes blood. Accord- 
ing to numerous observers, it even becomes blood without the 
accompanying formation of blood-vessels with definite walls. 
Some of it becomes bone; but the bone is in thin plates only, 
and much of it is ultimately removed. In the periosteal process, 
also, where the cartilage-stage of the formative tissue is never gorc 
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through, there are not wanting indications that the same hamato- 
blastic function is present coneurrently with the osteoblastic. 


to rickets in the child, namely, a preponderance of the lieiato- 
blastie funetion of embryonie cells over the osteoblastic, a reversion 


Kasso- Coming, then, to the actual facts of rickets, we shall find that | in the cell-life of the growing frame towards independent blood- 
witz's re- those features of the process on whieh the greatest stress has been | making. In seeking for this source of error, it will be necessary to 
searches laid in the recent elaborate researches of Kassowitz are of the | recall for a moment the nature of the intra-uterine connexion 

on nature of over-vaseularization or hyperemia. In the ossification | between mother and child, or the part played by the placenta. 

rickets. from cartilage he finds that the vessels from the perichoridinm Placental Function in Congenital Disorders.—The embryo makes Plac 


its own blood aud establishes the connexion with the mother hy ta] |, 
its own blood-vessels. Its blood is carried to the placenta to be nexi 
aerated, as the phrase goes; but it is much more than aerated. and 
The placenta is a glandular or secreting orgau of the mother, rick 


extend inwards toa greater extent and with less orderliness than 
usual; then there is a development in the cartilage of colossal 
vessels, and finally of blood-spaces, packed full of red blood-disks, 
and with no very definite walls, so that it looks, at the lirst glance, 


as if hemorrhage had taken place into the bone-marrow, In many 
cases there is no sharp line of separation of the embryonic marrow 
from the contents of these blood-spaces ; it is probable that the 
gelatinous tissue of the former had ‘passed direct into h:wmato- 
blastic substance and so into blood-corpnseles.” In the periosteum 
also there is much more blood than usual, and the same large blood- 
spaces are sometimes found. These errors of vascularization Kasso- 
witz places at the foundation of the rickety process. Deposition 
of ealeareous salts, he points out, cannot take place where there is 
so much blood ; the ecaleifieation follows in an orderly way only 
where the movements of the blood and juices are restrained or 
distant, the best example of this law being the gradual reduction 
of the wide central space of an Haversian system to a narrow 
channel containing a single twig of blood-vessel. 

The excess of vascularity in rickets is, by Kassowitz, put down 
to “inflammation,” or to the hypercemia of the same ; but we have 
seen that he also invokes, as a detail in the process, an excessive 
hematoblastie activity in the embryonic marrow-cells. The latter 
is a more fundamental and intelligible fact than ‘‘ inflammation ” 
(which begs all the fundamental questions), and we shall do well 
to give it prominence accordingly. We should then interpret the 
observations of Kassowitz as follows. 

The due regulation of the blood-supply, the restriction of it to 
definite and ever-narrowing channels, is necessary for the proper 
deposition of the earthy matter and for the building up of bone 
in Haversian systems. The embryonic cells surrender their indi- 
vidual hzmatoblastie function, while certain tracts of them become 
definite vessels for the supply of all the rest ; and in proportion as 
they give up individually their primitive fuuction of blood-making 
they are in a position to take on individually the function of bone- 
making. In compact boue this change of direction is carried out 
most completely ; the cells become osteoblasts in successive rows, 
a ground-substanee impregnated with earthy matter closes in 
around them, and they are imprisoned for ever as bono-corpuscles. 
In spongy bone, however, there is still a reserve of hemateblastic 
force; only thin lamina of bone are formed out of some of the 
cells, while many of them continue to be hematoblasts and to 
form the familiar rel marrow. Adopting, then, the figure of a 
struggle between the hiematoblastie and osteoblastic tendencies in 
embryonic cells, or the perception of a divided duty, we shall con- 
clude that rickets is the undue preponderance of the former. It 
means spongy bone where there should be hard bone, and much 
wider spaces than usual, with much more blood in them in the 
proper seats of spongy bone itself; and it means in general a 
retardation of the hardening process. 

All this enormous hematoblastic energy or local blood-forma- 
tion is unfortunately wasted ; the child is no better for it, aud is 
more likely than not to be anemic. The formative powers are 
diverted from bone-making, and spent upon blood-making ; and 
the lime-salts in the organism that should have gone to make bone 
are actually thrown out with the urine, which has been known to 
have as much as four or even six times its due amount of phos- 
phates. The organism, when rickets overtakes it, is in this fix, 
that it makes blood which it ean no longer profit by, and has 
meanwhile to part with bone-salts which it will want again. The 
disease is, in fact, an unfortunate contretemps. 

Many of the facts of rickets are thus secondary to an initial 
error in the embryonic functions of the tissues, and the evidence 
seemnis to show that the error must have begun in most cases before 
birth. Although it is well known that the obvions phenomena of 
rickets are not usually remarked until the child is a few months 
old, yet, as Kassowitz has ascertained, the condition ‘ begins much 
more frequently than has hitherto been assumed in the later 
months of intra-uterine development." The facts point very clearly 
to the health of the mother as being primarily at fault. “The 
health of the mother,” says Sir Wilham Jenner, ‘has a decided 
influence on the development of rickets in the child. Whatever 
renders her delicate, xen depresses her powers of forming 
good blood, that tends to produce rickets in an olfspring. . . 
The child of an ill-nourished mother is disposed to become rickety 
when placed under unfavourable cireumstances after birth, or even 
under favourable circumstances in some cases." The disposition 
must be in most cases, and in the worst cases, congenital in the 
child's tissues. We should therefore seek in the intra-uterine con- 
nexion between mother and child for some defect on the maternal 
side which would induce that which would appear to be essential 


inasmuch as the maternal blood, flowing slowly through the sponge- 
like tissue of thick-walled vessels, receives additions of inueus-ke 
drops from the deliqueseenee of the large nuclei in the proto- 
plasmie vessel-walls (fig. 40). "This mueus-like addition is clearly 
an adaptatiou for the $ 
fetus ; and the sur- 
faces of the placenta, 
where the foetal ves- 
sels touch it, are 
further adapted, 
through a thick-set 
cap of nuclei, 
exuding it where it 
can be taken up by 
the plasmatie tissue 
of the chorion, This __ 
. $ 
placental contribu- 
tion is the ‘‘uterine 
milk" furnished by oo% 
the mother for the oF 
use of the fetus, so 25 
that, although the 
latter makes its own 
blood (and  blood- 
vessels), it receives 
material additions to zz» € 
its blood from the : A. 
mother. It is obvi- : 
ous, therefore, that Fic. 40.—Secreting structure of placenta (guinea-pig); 
the secretion of the the walls of the maternal blood-channels are then- 
3l: US E nee selves the secreting structure, their substance yield- 
iei NE WENE co ing drops of menus a, which mix with the blood b. 
sential to the feetus, 


and the due endowment of the latter must depend greatly upon 
the structural and functional sufficiency of that organ. It sup- 
plies the foetus with much of the fluid that circulates in the latter's 
vessels ; it may be said to spare the fetus to that extent the need 
of producing such fluid itself, or to dispense with the lwmato- 
blastic activity of its tissues, so that they may take other formative 
directions, such as bone-inaking. Or it may be contended that 
there are ingredients in the normal placental secretion which are 
specially adapted to bone-making. Now, if there should be any 
interference with these placental contributions, we are left to sup- 
pose that there must then be a reversion on the part of the fwtal 
cells to self-helping tendencies, and especially to local blood-imaking. 
The excessive blood-making of rickets, and the retardation of bone- 
making consequent thereon, would thus be traced to failure in the 
placental function. 

But, if there be such a change in the direction of the formative 
processes of the foetus as an adaptation to its special intra-uterine 
conditions, why should rickets not become declared until several 
months after birth? In the first place, we have the evidence col- 
lected by Kassowitz that there are plain indications of the rickety 
process to be observed where death of the child has eecurred before 
the full term; and, further, there are analogies to show that it 
requires all the extra-uterine functions to have been in aetion for 
some little time before a congenitally-aequired tendeney manifests 
itself. Although the intra-uterine life comes to an end, and the 
child ceases to be dependent on the placental function of the 
mother, yet the acquired tendency, or the adaptation to a deficient 
performance of that function, remains for a certain time longer. It 
eomes to an end, however, from the second to the fourth year; the 
bone-forming tissues cease to follow the devious direction, the bone- 
salts present in the organism are put to their proper use, ossification 
resumes its normal course, and, as the soft formative material of 
hone had accumulated in excess, the bones of the once rickety child 
are in the end harder and thicker than those of normal growth. 

There is an assumption in the foregoing which ealls for remark, 
the assumption, namely, that the placental function has been in- 
adequate on the mother’s side or that the requisite additions to the 
blood have not been made. Our almost complete ignorance of the 
pathology of the placenta is the reason why the above-mentioned 
facts and principles have to be eked out by an assuinptiou. We 
do, indeed, know that the placenta suffers in syphilis of the parent ; 
and we know that in congenital syphilis of the child the growth of 
the bones is affeeted in many ways analogous to the shortcomings 
of rickets, and that, as in rickets, the error of growth may not show 
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itself for some time after birth. It is highly probable that the 
placental structure and funetion suffer under many less special con- 
ditions of ill-health and mal-nutrition of the mother. The placenta 
is, in fact, a great formative effort, and the formative power cannot 
always be adequate. There are in particular two conditions in 
the mother favourable to rickets in the child, in each of which an 
absenee of structural and functional perfection in the new-formed 
organ of intra-uterine nutrition is @ priori probable. The one is the 
extreme youth or immaturity of the mother, assigned by Schonlein 
as the chief cause of rickets; the other is child-bearing up to a 
comparatively late period, the latest of a succession of pregnancies 
being often found to be those which yield the rickety members of a 
family. But amongst the poor there must be many other causes 
of general ill-health in the mother operating from time to time. 
Whatever makes the mother’s milk poor cannot but have told at an 
earlier stage upon the placental structure and function ; and that 
earlier stage is a vastly more critical time for the endowments of 
the child, —for all its formative, nutritive, and functional tendencies. 

Osteomalacia,—A sort of eounterpart to rickets occurs in the 
disease known as osteomalacia or mollities ossium ; and, curionsly 
enough, this is à disease (as distinguished from senile softening) 
almost exclusively of women during mature life, apt to occur in the 
gravid state, and especially if there have been repeated pregnancies. 
It is mostly a disease of poor and hard-worked women, just as 
rickets is a disease of the children of poor and hard-worked women ; 
it is not very common, although it is said to be endemic in some 
localities. The bones become soft or friable, owing to the encroach- 
ment of the medullary cavity upon the compact substance and the 
further absorption of spongy bone; the encroachment may be so 
extensive that only a thin shell of bone or parchment-like mem- 
brane remains. ‘This enormous medullary space is filled with 
marrow, but not the marrow of adult life. The marrow is of the 
fetal kind, red, and often containing areas of blood, abounding 
in nueleated marrow-cells, and with a deereasing number of fat- 
cells. Ultimately the marrow becomes gelatinous. The process 
eonsists essentially of a reduetion of the bone to red marrow, as 
in the first formation of the medullary cavities of long bones ; the 
earthy salts are removed, and all the eells of the tissue acquire an 
embryonie character. Although there are some facts to show that 
this process takes place sometimes in the young, especially in 
young animals under confinement, yet its characteristic oecurrence 
isin women during one of their later pregnancies. It is generally 
admitted that there is some intimate connexion between the out- 
break of mollities ossium and the gravid state. We have found 
reason to conclude that there is an equally intimate connexion 
between rickets and the gravil state, only that the rickets is in 
the child. If, in rickets, the child is deprived of something 
maternal which it should have received, then in osteomalacia the 
mother parts with something for the child whieh she ought to 
have kept. In both eases the organism of the mother is overtaxed ; 
but in the more general case, where the child becomes rickety, the 
tax has not been met. In the rarer case, the welfare of the child in 
utero takes precedence of the welfare of the parent ; one may conceive 
that the formative ellort for the placenta had been so great that the 
organism in general was impoverished, As a matter of faet, the 
bones of the mother are robbed of their earthy matter, and the 
commencement, at least, of that diversion of substance is somehow 
conneeted with the gravid state. It is noteworthy, in this con- 
nexion, that a fractured bone in a pregnant woman repairs badly, 
owing to the deficient production of bony eallus. Having once 
begun, the disease progresses, and the patient dies bedridden ; 
only in rare instances do the bones become hard again. The loss 
of osseous matter in mollities is accompanied by a return to em- 
bryonic characters and function on the part of all the cells that 
now form the very extensive marrow ; the hematoblastie function 
is conspicuous in the process, and there are also numerous myelo- 
plaxes. Both the unmaking of bone in the parent and the diversion 
of embryonie tissue from bone-making in the ehild would appear 
to be correlated with the hematoblastic function of the cells. In 
both diseases phosphates are diseharged in excess in the urine, and 
in neither is there any advantage from the excessive formation 
of blood. In osteomalacia the embryonic state of the marrow 
changes after a time to a more gelatinous state ; sometimes a wall 
forms round the red pulpy fluid, producing a cyst of the bone 
with brownish contents, and in these cases the disease is said not 
to progress farther. 

Cretinisin. — much more profound error or defeet of all the 
developmental powers of the body than that of rickets is found in 
erctinism, Certain aspeets of this subject have already been treated 
of in the articles Crerixism and INsAniry; and another aspect 
of it is referred to in the section of this article dealing with the 
thyroid gland (see p. 385). It remains to mention here a few of 
the anatomical and external characters of the disease. With the 
low mental development there usually go a large tongne, a broad 
and flat nose, loose and thick skin, and stunted limbs. The error 
of growth in the bones, which is only a part of a very extensive 
range of erroneous development, is somewhat different from that of 
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rickets. In the bones of the skull there is usually found synostosis, 
or premature union at one suture or another, not unfrequently at 
the sphenobasilar, giving the base of the skull an up-and-down 
direction. The premature union along one line or other leads to 
compensating expansion elsewhere, so that the skull is misshapen ; 
the forehead usually retreats, the top of the head is flat, and the 
occiput small, the type of skull being markedly braehycephalie or 
broad. One distinctive point in the bone-lesions of eretinism relates 
to the stunted limbs, which are not at all characteristic of rickets. 
The stunted growth depends upon a complete departure from the 
ordinary relation of the epiphysis to the shaft. A bone such as the 
thigh-bone grows normally to the length, chiefly by the activity of 
the eartilage of the epiphysis along the epiphysial line: the carti- 
lage-cells multiply on the surface of the epiphysis next to the shaft ; 
they become grouped in long perpendicular columns ; and, as ossi- 
fication proceeds, the new bone becomes an integral part of the 
shaft. Meanwhile the epiphysis itself is becoming ossified radially 
from the centre outwards. In the eretin the activity along the 
epiphysial line is somehow checked, and it has been found that a 
fibrous band extending inwards from the periosteum forms a kind 
of barrier in the position of the proliferating epiphysial line, cutting 
off the shaft from the epiphysis ; thus the shaft is deprived of those 
accretions at each end upon which its elongation mainly depends. 
At the same time the cartilaginous epiphysis spends its proliferative 
force within itself; it expands in all directions, becoming a large 
knob, and part of its ossification may be effected by a sort of in- 
verted activity of the epiphysial line, which proliferates towards 
the interior of the epiphysis, instead of growing towards the con- 
tiguous shaft. No analysis of these peculiarities of bone-growth in 
eretins need be attempted, but some remarks are offered on p. 335 
with reference to the mother's share in this congenital condition. 


Chlorosis.— Contrasting with rickets, in whieh the tendency Chlor- 
born with the ehild produces symptoms of ill-health in children of osis. 


both sexes within the first year, and seldom later than the second, 
chlorosis is a congenital condition of which there are symptoms 
first at the age of puberty, and almost exclusively in the female 
sex. The congenital nature of this condition has been made prob- 
able by the anatomical observations of Virehow, which go to show 
that in chlorotic subjects there is very uniformly found a narrow 
or inadequate aorta, much more elastic than usual, with its inner 
coat irregular in thickness and disposed to degenerative changes, 
and with its intercostal branches coming off in a more than ordi- 
narily irregular manner. These anatomical peculiarities are natur- 
ally part of the congenital endowment of the individual. The full 
force of the chlorotic state is not felt until the time of puberty, 
and in the male sex it is hardly felt at all. It is, indeed, associated 
in the most intimate way with the remarkable periodicity of ovu- 
lation to which the female sex is subjeet ; it manifests itself in the 
years when that function begins, and chiefly at cach successive 
period of the function. After a few years the indications of it 
become feebler and tend to disappear. Want of sunlight in the 
daily life of the individual is the chief aggravating eircumstance of 
the anæmia of chlorosis. The vaseular system is on a small seale, 
to begin with, and there is too much blood in the body for the size 
of the vessels ; the blood is not quite normally constituted, having 
too few eorpuseles in proportion to the plasma, and in tlie red disks 
there is too little hemoglobin or colouring matter. While the 
blood and blood-vessels are poor, the fat of the body, and especially 
the subeutaneous, is abundant. 

Hemophilia,—This is another general state of the vascular sys- 
tem, whieh is always eongenital, and often runs in families, one 
or more of whose members are ** bleeders." It is a disorder of the 
boys of a family just as distinetively as chlorosis is a disorder of the 
girls. A remarkable disposition to bleed, with or without the pro- 
vocation of an injury, is the whole disease ; neither structural change 
of the blood-vessels nor peculiar composition of the blood has been 
made out, and there is nothing remarkable in the ordinary appear- 
ance of a bleeder. When the bleeding is spontaneous it comes 
from the mucous membranes, especially from the nose, but also from 
the mouth, bowel, and bronchial tubes; one of the most common 
and fatal traumatie oecasions of bleeding is the extraction of a 
tooth. Even slight bruises are very apt to be followed by extrava- 
sations of blood into the tissues ; the swollen joints (knee especially) 
of a bleeder are probably due, in the first instanee, to the escape of 
blood into the joint-eavity or into the synovial membrane. tis 
always from the very smallest vessels that the blood escapes, and 
from these it may escape in such quantities as to cause death withiu 
a few hours. It appears that the same extensive capillary heemor- 
rhage may oceur anywhere in the body provided the opportunity is 
furnished, by a slight injury or otherwise, for the blood to eseape.! 


1 Literature.—Of rickets : —W. Jenner, Med. Times and Gaz., 1860, 
vol. i.; Virehow, Cellular- Pathologie, 4th ed., 1871, chap. xx. (also in 
his Archiv, vol. v., 1851) ; Kassowitz, Die normale Ossification und 
die Erkrunkungen des Knochensystems bei Rachitis und hereditàrer 
Syphilis, Vienna, 1883; Id., in summary, in Trans. Internat. Med, 
Congress, vol. iv. p. 45, Lond., 1881; J. Guerin, Mémoires sur les 
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§ 6.—EnRons or BLOOD-MAKING IN MATURE LIFE. 


The words quoted above from Sir William Jenner— 
“Whatever depresses the mother’s powers of forming good 
blood tends to produce rickets in an offspring "—are a 
special application of a general doctrine of blood-making 
which has been held empirically by the medical profession 
at all times. It is not easy to discover with scientific pre- 
cision the facts of blood-making in mature life upon which 
this doctrine, otherwise amply justified, is based. It is 
remarked by Sir Thomas Watson: “ Although we cannot 
doubt that any considerable modification or defect of the 
fluids that feed and renovate the blood, and particularly 
of the chyle, must have a direct influence upon its com- 
position and quality, we really know but little about them 
except in their effects. We seldom have any means of 


procuring these the first products of nutrition so as to ex-. 


amine them, or to test their qualities, yet we can perceive 
causes that are likely to deteriorate or deprave those fluids 
(unfit aliment, impure air), and we know that, under the 
continued operation of such causes, the blood, replenished 
by these fluids, is actually and sensibly modified.” The 
more recent development of the physiology of metabolism 
has been followed by an extension of our knowledge of the 
state of the blood in disease ; thus the text-books speak of 
such conditions as glycaemia (glucose in the blood), aceton- 
æmia, cholemia (jaundice), lipsemia (fat in the blood), 
uremia, £c., some of which fall to be spoken of in sec- 
tions following. In the presenf section it is rather the 
corpuscular part of the blood that has to be considered 
with reference to its renewals in mature life. It is now 
known that red blood-disks are continually being added to 
the blood, continually perishing in a like ratio; the red 
marrow of bone is unquestionably a source of the red disks, 
and so probably is the pulp of the spleen ; again, the liver 
plays some part, not yet precisely determined, in the cycle 
of changes that the solid elements of the blood undergo. 
Confining the attention, then, to the corpuscular elements 
of the blood, we shall best approach the question from the 
side of the colourless or white blood-corpuscles, the undue 
proportion of which is the most obvious faet in the import- 
ant disease called leukemia. 

Leukemia, or Leucocythemia.—The relation of the colourless 
corpuscles of the blood to the red disks is variously explained ; all 
that we know, however, from such occasional cases as blood-cysts 
points to the red blood-disks being the detached protoplasm of 
the hematoblast,—the nucleus surviving. Appearances in the sub- 
cutaneous tissue of the fatus, in the thymus, in the spleen, and in 
bone-marrow point in the same direction. The colourless corpuscles 
of the blood would thus be the surviving nuclei of the original 
hematoblasts, the red disks being detached portions of the proto- 
plasm of the same. There would be in any case several red disks 
for one surviving nucleus; but in actual blood the proportion of 
cells of the latter kind is very much smaller than that. The pro- 
portion varies in health from time to time, and it is usually 
increased during pregnancy, making a physiological leucocytosis. 
Ordinarily the colourless corpuscles are in the proportion of from 
1 in 300 rel (after a meal) to 1 in 1000 red (in the fasting 
state). If the colourless cells are the surviving nuclei of hemato- 
blasts, we must suppose that the protoplasm continues to be 
renewed around the old nucleus, so that the same hematoblast 
gives off successive generations of red disks. The cells of red 
marrow, of the thymus (while it lasts), and of the splenic pulp 
would thus be standing sources of new red corpuscles. Evi- 
dences that they are so are not wanting in fine sections of these 
tissues, although the process of budding of the hæmoglobin- 


Difformités du Système osseux, Paris, 1839-43 ; Humphry, The Human 
Skeleton, Camb., 1858; various authors in Trans. Path. Soc., vol. 
xxxii, Lond., 1881. Of osteomalacia :—Kassowitz, op. cit., chap. 
vi.; Cohnheim, Vorles. über allgem. Pathologic, vol. i. p. 513; Rib- 
bert, in Virchow's Archie, vol. lxxx. — Of eretinism (morbid anatomy): 
—Virchow, several papers reprinted in his Ges. Abhandl., p. 891 sq., 
Frankfort, 1856 ; Eberth, Die foetule Rachitis und ihre Brziehungen 
zum Cretinismus, Leipsic, 1878 ; Barlow and others in Trans. Path. 
Sot., Lond., 1881-34. Of chlorosis :—Virehow, Ueber die Chlorose, &e., 
Berlin, 1872; Laache, Die Anämie, Christiania, 1883. Of hæmophilia : 
—J. Wickham Legg, Treatise on ITammophilia, Lond., 1872. 
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tinted fragments of protoplasm is not so marked in all its stages as 
in those abnormal instances of hematoblastic activity to whieh 
reference has been made (blood-eysts, angeioma of liver). In the 
normal process there seems to be less cleavage of the nucleus, 
although the nucleus is not unfrequently seen to be constricted or 
half-divided ; the marginal protoplasm detaches itself from one 
side as if with little trouble, new protoplasm gathers around the 
nucleus, and so the supply is kept up just as if it were secretion 
from the cells of a gland. If the cell which had disengaged its red- 
dish protoplasm in the form of one or more disks or globules were 
thereupon to continue in its nuclear state, and to acquire no further 
investment of cell-substance, it would practically amount to a 
colourless corpuscle of the blood. There are, as we have seen, 
always a few such cells in the hlood—one in several hundred red 
disks—and the real difficulty about them is to understand why they 
should be present in the circulating fluid at all. In the disease of 
leucocythamia they increase cnormously, so as to be in the ratio of 
twenty, fifty, or even one hundred to the hundred red disks, which 
are themselves absolutely fewer; and, if we interpret that pheno- 
menon according to the view that they are residual nuclei of 
hiematoblasts, we shall conclude that the hematoblasts have very 
generally eeased to produee new generations of red disks, have 
stood still at the lower grade, and have passed bodily from their 
blood-forming habitat into the blood.stream. There would be, in 
short, an arrest of function, manifesting itself not only in the great 
faling off in the number of red disks but also iu the presence 
within the vessels of these sluggish or crippled elements of the 
blood.making organs and tissues, as if in lieu of the red disks 
themselves. What, then, is the actual condition of the proper 
seats of blood-making in the leucocythemic disease? 

The interest centres in the state of the spleen and of the bone- 
marrow ; according to modern views the so-called lymphatie leuco- 
eythemia belongs to another class of processes and may be here 
disregarded, The spleen is in all cases enlarged, from twice up 
to fifty times its normal size ; it retains its form, but its strue- 
ture is firmer, less sanguineous, streaked with pale or yellowish 
lines, or mottled with yellowish patches. The marrow in the 
bones is often ehanged in appearance: it has become grey or red- 
dish grey and difllueut ; and this change may be observed even 
in the marrow-fat of long bones. These changes are essentially in 
the hematoblastic tissue,—in the splenie pulp aud iu the bone- 
marrow ; the cells of that tissue have to a great extent ceased to 
form blood, their activity has taken another and formative dirce- 
tion, from which no functional product results (red blood-disks), 
but mere overgrowth of tissue and of cellular nuclei. ‘The hama- 
toblasts have, in fact, become constructive when they should 
lave continued functional. The enormous number of colour- 
less corpuscles thrown into the blood has to be traced to the 
same diversion of the h:ematoblastie forces which has in the 
spleen led to textural overgrowth ; instead of remaining in the 
seats of blood-making, and continually reclothing themselves with 
hemoglobin-tinted protoplasm, the hæmatoblasts have passed 
bodily into the blood-current in their naked nuclear condition. 
The colourless cells of leukemia may be said to have the same 
relation to the hematoblastice process that was claimed, in a former 
section (see p. 365), for the pus-cells of granulations. The peculiar 
state of the bone-marrow characteristic of leukemia has often been 
compared to granulation-tissue ; in some cases it has even the appear- 
ance of puriform infiltration. Again, the first cases of lencocy thamia 
were described by Hughes Bennett as cases of ‘suppuration of the 
blood" ; and, if the pus of granulations is an analogy for the cells 
of leukzinie blood, the textural developments of granulations may 
be held to be an analogy for those formative changes in the spleen 
which are found in its enlarged state. 

Pscudo -leukamia,—Leucocythemia is a definite and generally 
fatal disease wherein the increase of colourless corpuscles of the 
blood and the decrease of the red disks are rere in the last 
resort, to disordered hanatoblastie function in the spleen or bonc- 
marrow, or in both. There may be a state of deucocytosis without 
this profound and fatal hematoblastic disorder, wherein the in- 
crease of colourless corpuscles is referable to organs and tissues 
which have no blood-making function. Affections of the lymph- 
atic glands are the principal occasion of this leucoeytosis or 
psendo-leukzemia, and such affections may oecur in the course of 
morbid processes so various as scrofnla, cancer, and typhoid fever. 
A considerable degree of leucoeytosis occurs also in the later 
months of pregnancy as a perfeetly normal incident. The lymph- 
atic glands and the lymphatie follicles of the mucous mem- 
branes are collections of lymphoid cells which have no true 
blood-making function, however closely their cells may resemble 
those of the bone-marrow, of the spleen-pulp, and of the thymus; 
they are rather related to the cellular by-products, or the solid 
waste of secretion (see section 7). From them, or through them, 
the colourless cells in the blood may reecive considerable additions 
from time to time; but these have a significance quite different 
from the profound disturbance of blood-making which constitutes 
leucocythemia, and they are better classed under the heading of 
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leucocytosis or pseucto-leucocythwmia, The difference is even dis- 
coverable, according to Virchow, in the morphological character of 
the colourless corpuscles in the two cases. In tme leukemia 
(splenic) the corpuscles in the blood are somewhat large, with 
multiple nuclei, and more rarely with a single nucleus; in tlie 
psendo-leukæmia (lymphatic) the cells are small, the nucleus single 
and large for the cell, the ecll-substance being often so narrow a 
zone as to be hardly appreciable aronnd the nucleus. These are 
practically the differences between the cells of lymph -glands or 
follicles and the residual nuclei of heematoblasts (or pus-cells). 

This pseudo-leuk:emia conneets, on the one hand, with Hodgkin's 
disease, a general condition of lymph-gland overgrowth, and, ou 
the other hand, with solitary Zymphomatous tumours, such as grow, 
mostly perhaps, in children in the kidney, or in the follicular 
tissue of the intestine, or elsewhere. 

Pernicious 4Anamia, —This is auother serious and generally fatal 
error of blood-making, which presents both an instructive parallel 
to leucocythemia and an instruetive contrast. The onset of this 
disease is often sudden, it may be with symptoms of chills and 
heats and other febrile manifestations. It oceurs at all periods of 
life, and in both sexes, The body seems to become strangely blood- 
less, so that even the point of the finger will not bleed if eut. There 
is much listlessness, often giddiness, tendeney to hemorrhages, 
especially into the retina, and pains in the bones. Recoveries, 
temporary or permanent, are more usual than in leucocythemia, 
especially under the administration of arsenic. The blood is pro- 
foundly altered, and the state of it may vary much within a space 
of wecks or even of days. The red disks are enormously reduced 
in number, and many of those that are left have departed from 
the usual type; they may be either very large or very small, two 
or three times larger than usual, or two or three times smaller. 
Some of them are oval and flat, and some of them pear-shaped 
vesicles (fig. 11). They 
may have also an in- 
ereased colouring power, 
which means an undue 
concentration of hæmo- 
globin. When the two 
chief blood-making tis- 
sues are investigated in 
such cases after death 
they do not always fur- 
nish a rational explana- 
tion of the state of the 
blood. It is, in fact, 
somewhat rare to find 
anything elucidative in 
the state of the spleen, 
and theinterest is thrown 
mostly upon the bone- 
marrow, Notalways, but 
very often, this tissue is 
profoundly altered ; even 
the yellow marrow of the (After Laache.) 
long bones is red or jelly-like, few or no fat-cells ave visible, ved 
blood-disks are everywhere, along with granulation-like marrow- 
cells, in a fine reticulum, and traversed by blood-sinuses which 
have been compared to the sinuses of the spleen. Sometimes the 
nuclear cells of the marrow are found with a zone of reddish pro- 
toplasm round them or in the state of perfect hematoblasts. In 
this peeuliar disorder of the blood-making process the salient facts 
appear to be the following. Red disks are formed from hemato- 
blasts with difficulty; they are mostly cither much too large or 
much too small; the hemoglobin is too concentrated in them; the 
bone-marrow makes quite unusual hzmatoblastie efforts; but the 
vessels at large remain ill supplied with blood, while the marrow 
itself is everywhere full of blood, and sometimes even tends to or- 
ganize itself into a structure like the spleen. Degeneration follows 
in the musenlar structure of the heart and in the walls of blood- 
vessels ; to the former are owing some prominent symptoms, and 
probably to the latter the hemorrhages. One of the most singular 
things in this remarkable disease is the power of recovery, cither 
temporary or permanent, that the organism may acquire, chiefly 
under the stimulus of arsenic. As compared with lencocythemia 
the striking fact is that the part played by the colourless corpuscles 
is from first to last a subordinate and even unrecognizable one. 

_Seurvy.—In scurvy we have a blood-disease of a kind somewhat 
different from leucoeythemia and pernicious anemia, inasmuch as it 
depends, not upon unaccountable and seemingly capricious errors 
in the blood-making tissnes, but upon errors in the ingesta, upon 
well-understood defects of dict. (Sce Sevnv v.) 

Irregularities of Blood-distribution.—While the facts of blood- 


Fic, 41.—Red blood-disks from a case of pemi- 
cious ansia; in the left lower corner is a 
group of normal red blood-disks for com- 


parison. 


"making are among the most fundamental in pathology, the faets 


of blood-distribution come more visibly into the every-day mani- 
festations of disease. The speed and force with which the blood 
is driven round its whole eireuit vary much ; as measured by the 
pulse at the wrist these conditions of the cirenlation have at all 
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times been hell by practitioners to be of the first importance in 
diagnosties and prognosties. The local distribution of blood, or 
the amount of it within and the rate of its passage through particular 
organs and parts, is a more recently investigated subject bound up 
with the doctrine of vaso-motor nerves. One of the most striking 
facts in this chapter of physiology is the varying amount of blood 
within the ‘“‘splanchnie area” from time to time. In pathology 
the question of the varying distribution of blood comes largely 
into the doctrine of fever and of inflammation ; the further discus- 
sion of it is reserved for a later part of the article! 


$ 7.—Errors oF SECRETION, 


The pathology of secreting struetures is concerned, not 
only with deviations from their normal activities as de- 
seribed in physiological treatises, but also with an addi- 
tional series of phenomena recalling the more elementary 
or embryonie kinds of cellular activity. Besides those 
great disorders of glandular structure and funetion which 
fall to be considered in the next section as errors of meta- 
bolism, there is a large part of the sum-total of disease 
which is merely an affair of elementary cellular irregu- 
larities in the mucous surfaces and glandular organs of 
the respiratory, digestive, and reproductive systems. In 
the foregoing illustrations of pathological processes it has 
often occurred to notice the obtrusion, as it were, of earlier 
phases of cellular activity into later life, or the revival of 
embryonie characteristics, both structural and functional. 
The illustrations already given have related chiefly to 
blood-making and bone-making ; we now come to a corre- 
sponding class.of illustrations from the epitheliated parts 
of the body. In the latter also there is a liability to revert 
to rudimentary forms of cell-hfe, wherein the epithelial 
cells reveal their inherent power to act as independent units, 
or their spontaneity and their self-governing properties. 
Thus, among the morbid conditions of the respiratory 
apparatus there are only a few, such as asphyxia, the 
Cheyne-and-Stokes breathing, and the like, which are 
direetly in contact with the physiology of the respiratory 
mechanisms. On the other hand, pulmonary catarrhs and 
their struetural after-effects (together with laryngeal and 
tracheal inflammations) enter largely into the pathology 
of the respiratory organs, although they are hardly devia- 
tions from those respiratory functions that have the en- 
grossing interest for physiology. There is the same class 
of elementary cellular deviations among the morbid states 
of the digestive organs, and, most of all, in the pathology 
of the genito-urinary system,—of the uterus, bladder, and 
prostate,—and of the breasts. The most universal error 
that epitheliated surfaces or organs. are liable to is catarrh ; 
and closely related to their liability to catarrh is their 
liability to polypous and simple-glandular tumours, and, 
under special circumstances, to cancer. 


Catarrh in general.—The term catarrh (xará, down ; péw, flow) Catarrh 
was originally applied to a running from the nose ; the mueus was in gen- 
called *' pituita," and in the Hippoeratie doetrine of the humours it eral. 


was exalted to a place side by side with the blood and the bile. 
The vague importance assigned to this humour in the medical 
philosophy of the Greeks is further shown in the curious fiction 
which made it to issue from the hypophysts cerebri or ** pituitary " 
body. The mucus of the nose may stand for the mucus of the air- 
passages generally, and it differs only in degree from that which 
is expeetorated when there is considerable bronchial catarrh. It 
is now usual, and the usage is scientifically justified, to inelude 
all other mucous or muco-purulent or purulent discharges from 
epitheliated surfaces as the result of a ‘‘eatarrhal” process. 

Those mucous surfaces that are most liable to catarrh are ordi- 
narily kept moist by an exhalation or secretion ; in the mucous 


1 See Virchow, Cellular- Pathologie, chaps. ix., x. ; Wilks, articles 
on leukemia in Guy's Hosp. Reports, and in Wilks and Moxon, Path. 
Anat, 2 ed., London, 1875; Mosler, Die Pathologie und Therapie 
der Leukämie, Berlin, 1872; Gowers, art. “ Lencocythemia,” in Rey- 
noldss System of Med.; Malassez, in Areh. de Physiol., 1877 sq.; 
Pye-Smith, ‘Idiopathic Anemia of Addison,” in Guy's Hosp. Reports, 
xxvi; Eichorst, Progressive peruiziose Anämie, Leipsic, 1878; Laache, 
Die Anämie, Christiania, 1883; Bizozzero, Rindileisch, and others on 
the hematoblastie function. 
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membrane of the stomach and intestine the surface-moisture 
amounts to a definite layer of glairy or tenacious mucus. [n some 
of the mucous membranes, such as those of the pharynx and 
cesophagus, trachea and bronchi, there are distinct racemose glands 
which appear to subserve solely the purpose of lubricating or 
keeping moist. In every case the normal mucus of an epithelial 
surface may be taken to be a produet of the epithelial cells ; it is as 
if it were a common and rudimentary function of surface-epithelium 
anterior to the specific seeretions of organs. It is in this common 
aud rudimentary funetion that the eatarrhal process has its roots, 
a process which not only exeeeds the physiological limits of sur- 
face-moisture, but may even throw into the shade the specific 
secretion of the part or organ. The catarrhal seeretion is always 
characterized by the large preponderance of cells, and the propor- 
tion of cellular elements increases as the mucous substance becomes 
mueo-purnlent and purulent. It is important to observe that there 
is no definite line where the limits of normal moistness end and 
* inflammation" begins; and, as it is desirable to put off as long 
as possible the introduction of that entity into pathology, we shall 
best proceed in the study of eatarrh by advancing from the physio- 
logical aetivities of cells. 

Nature of the Catarrhal Process. —The. catarrhal process, like all 
the so-called inflammatory processes, has been rendered ambiguous 
by the undoubted share in it that is taken by hyperemia or afllux 
of blood to the particular epithelial region. By some the hyper- 
mia has been taken to be the primary fact, the increased rush of 
blood to the part and the local stagnation of the same being traced 
to an upset of the controlling and equalising nervous mechanism of 
the vessels and to alteration of their walls; by others the loeal 
cellular process has been regarded as determining the afllux of 
blood, as if by a kind of attraction. Whether the afllux of 
blood precedes the unusnal activity of the epithelial cells, aud 
whether some of the catarrhal cells may not be emigrated colour- 
less corpuscles, are questions that may be considered open; but 
there can be no question that catarrh is essentially a hypersecre- 
tion of the epithelium, or the secretory activity so modified that it 
becomes to a great extent formative, or its product to a great extent 
cellular. The difliculty of proving this is owing to the faet that 
the normal prodnetion of mueus from epithelium is a very subtle 
and rapid process, the morphological phases of which are hardly 
to be deteeted ; in this respect it must be considered analogous to 
the formation of red blood-disks from hæmatoblasts. And, as 
the details of the hematoblastie process are best seen in certain 
abnormal manifestations of it, and even in those cases where the 
morbid condition is one of anwmia, so the complete physiological 
paradigm of mueus-production is best seen where there has been 
some interference with the perfection of function. We shall per- 
haps not go wide of the mark if we describe the catarrhal process 
as a reversion to a more embryonie or more elementary type of 
cellular activity. The higher the ty pe of secretion, the less obvious 
are the morphological changes in the secreting cell; in an organ 
like the liver, which had been early acquired in the evolution of 
the animal body, the secretion has become so elaborated in the 
higher animals that the steps of it present hardly any morphologi- 
cal features at all; on the other hand, in an organ like the breast, 
which is a late (mammalian) acquisition, the changes in the secret- 
ing cell can be followed at leisure. Catarrh in any mucous surface 
is the same primitive kind of secretion, and it may be said, in a 
word, to consist of a fluid product and of an additional by-product 
of cells. The original epithelial cell is detached bodily, nucleus 
and all; the protoplasm becomes the more or less viscid or semi- 
fluid part of the mucus; and the nucleus goes with it as the 
d cell. The more the cellular elements predominate, the 
farther does the secretion deviate from the normal, until we reach 
the limit of pus, where we invoke the entity of ‘‘intlammation.” 

Succulence and Thickening of the Catarrhal Mucous Membrane.— 
A mucous membrane which has been the subject of catarrh for 
some considerable time becomes thicker and more succulent. If 
it be examined in microscopie sections it will be found that the 
underlying connective tissue has become involved; the tissue is 
“infiltrated” with round nuclearcells (fig. 42); thefibresare becoming 


Fic. 42, — Epithelial surface and submucous tissue in a state of catarrh (tubular 
gland of the dog's skin). o, a’, collections of catarrhal cells in the epithelial 
layer; b, the same in the underlying connective tissne. 

thicker; and the fineness, delicacy, and trans]uceney of the tissue are 

disappearing. At certain spots where the ** infiltration " and asso- 

ciated changes are greatest the surface breaks or uleerates, and a 


* eatarrhal uleer" remains. The central fact in this process is the 
infiltration of the round nuelear cells beneath the epithelial surface, 
The facile way of accounting for them is to assume that the colour- 
less corpuscles of the blood had escaped through the walls of the 
small veins; but it is more in accordance with observed faets and 
with unambiguous analogies to regard them as catarrhal cells which 
have found their way into the depths of the tissue instead of tlowing 
of by the surface. The presence of these cells in the spaces of the 
connective tissue is not without eifect on that tissue itself; they 
rouse it to a formative activity which conducts to the sueculence 
aud thickening of the mucous membrane, and, it may be, to ulcera- 
tion at particular spots. To enter on this snbject at present would 
be to open up the question of the infective action of one kind of 
cell upon cells of another kind (see pp. 382, 383). 

Physiological Analogies of Catarrhal [nfiltration, —The infiltration 
of catarrhal cells beneath the mucous surface has close analogies 
in the normal processes of the body. It is exactly paralleled in 
one of those crude forms of seeretion to which the catarrhal pro- 
cess has been compared, namely, the kind of secretion, gradually 
rising in intensity, which goes on in the breast during the period 


'of gestation. "This proeess can be most conveniently observed in 


the mamma of the cat or dog, where the crude seeretory products 
are for a time cells of considerable size filled with yellow or brown 
pigment ; the pigmented cells ean. be followed from the secreting 
structure into the spaces of the surrounding connective iissue, 
and thence into lymphatie glands. It would not be carrying this 
analogy too far to regard the lymphutice follieles of the mucous 
membranes as collections of or receptacles for the cellular hy-pro- 
ducts of the mucous secretion ; such are the tonsils, the follicles 
on the back of the tongue and pharynx, the lymphatie follicles 
of the stomach of some animals (but not of man, unless it be in 
infancy), the extensive stratum of lymphoid cells in the villi of 
the small intestine and the more detinite collections of the same 
(Peyer's patches), and the lymphatie follicles of the great intestine. 

Certain it is that all these collections of round nuclear cells are 
subjeet to very considerable inerease when there is catarrh in the 
corresponding mucous surface, Not only so, but iu catarrh they 
will show themselves prominently even where they are hardly known 
to exist normally ; thus, in the intestinal catarrh (summer diarrhoea) 
of young children, even the thin folds of the mucous membrane 
(valvule conniventes) will be found studded with round nodular 
or somewhat flattened lymphatie follicles. In intense tatarrh 
these follicles are the favourite seats of ulceration, their substance 
changing into a ‘follicular ulcer.” In other cases the catarrhal 
process makes its influence felt in the nearest lymphatic glands, 
which may be regarded as the second line of receptacles for the 
by-products of secretion (as well as for the matters of absorption), 
the submucous follicles being the first line; and, under these 
circumstances, the lymphatie glands may even suppurate (as in the 
axillary lymph-glands of the breast after weaning). 

T'umour-discases of Mucous Membranes and of Secrcting Structures Tumo 
generally. —]1f catarrh of mucous membranes enters, as Rindfleisch disease 
says, into the larger half of all the morbid conditions to which of epi- 
mankind is subject, the tumour-diseases of the epitheliated surfaces theliat 
and organs may be said to rank among the most formidable of all surfaci 
maladies, inasmuch as they include cancer, Cancers are diseases 
primarily of mucous membranes and other secreting structures, 
most commonly of the stomach, next to it of the uterns, of the 
female breast, and of the intestine; another variety of cancers 
(epithelioma) is diseases of modified epithelial surfaces, namely, 
the skin in general, and the lip and tongue. "There are, however, 
much simpler tumour-disorders of epitheliated surlaces which it 
will be convenient to take first. 

Warts (Papillomata),—Vapillomata of the moist epitheliated Warts 
surfaces are found almost exclusively in those situations where 
there is a transition from skin to mucous membrane. The rule 
may not be universal, but there are many instances in which these 
wart-like growths have an undoubted relation to a catarrhal pro- 
cess of the surface, where the removal of the catarrhal products 
has been interfered with. One of the most striking illustra- 
tions of this law occurs in veterinary practice; in the horse, 
especially when he is overworked and ill cared for, the natural 
smegma of the prepuce gets retained, owing to the fixity of the 
sheath ; the accumulation has more than a mechanical etleet, for it 
appears to induce a papillomatons condition sometimes of the whole 
mucous surface. The papillomata are new growths, either in a broad 
layer of the uniform thickness of a quarter of an inch or more, or 
they are large dendriform masses arising at various points and each 
attached by a narrow stem. It is hardly a catarrhal process that we 
have here to deal with, but it is none the less a disorder of secretion. 

The natural secretion not finding an outlet, the secreting surface 
adapts itself gradually to the unusnal conditions. The surface 
becomes ridged or thrown into folds, or papille arise at isolated 
points; blood-vessels run in the central parts of all these reduplica- 
tions of the membrane ; and the epithelium, instead of disengaging 
itself in successive generations of cells after the manner of the 
natural smegma, takes on a formative activity and builds up an 
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adventitious tissue on the surface, the pattern of which is deter- 
mined by the 
looping or den- 
driform branch- 
ing of the blood- 
vessels (fig. 43). 
These formative 
aberrations of 
seeretion are apt 
to return after 
removal, even al- 
though the con- 
ditions which 
gave rise to them 
are obviated ; the 
new development 
and persistence 
of the blood- 
vessels centering 
their stems ap- 
pear to be the 


oceasion of reeur- Fic. 43.—Portiou of a dendriform papilloma or wart (horse); 
rence in these  blood-vessels run in the central stem and in the branches 
cases of fibrous tissue. ; 


Mucous Polypi.—In many cases mucous polypi have an un- 
doubted connexion with those states of the mucous membranes 
which are included under catarrh. An approximation to a multiple 
polypous condition may be found in the stomach subject to long- 
standing eatarrh, where the ridges and furrows of the mucous mem- 
brane amount to an actual polyposis ventriculi, Multiple polypi are 
sometimes met with also in the intestine. The commonest seats of 
the isolated and stalked mucous polypus are the nasal passages and 
the cervix uteri, Their structure is after the same plan as the more 
epidermie papilloma, everywhere tu- 
bular mucous glands, the epithelium 4/2. 
of which is wonderfully perfeet (fig. 17 
44); these may branch or communi- 
cate more than do the normal gland- 
tubes of the part, and they are 
separated by tracts of connective 
tissue whieh appear to the naked $ 
eye as dendriform white lines. In & 
these morbid products the line is i 
definitely erossed from functional to i 
formative, but we cannot assume any ! 
other foree than the indwelling 
seeretory activity of the part; the 
unique fact that presents itself here 
is that a perversion of that force 
gives rise to an organ-like new forma- F16. 44.—From a mucous polypus 
tion whose plan of structure is plainly P S 
determined by the blood-vessels. It is worthy of note that the 
bronchial mucous membrane, which is the most liable to catarrhs, 
has practically no liability to mucous polypi; and the bronchial 
mucosa is distinguished, not only by its investment of cartilaginous 
rings and plates, but by the density of its elastic and muscular coats. 

Simple Glandular Tumour (Adenoma).—As the mucous polypus 
is characteristic of the wide expanse of mucous membrane, so the 
simple glandular tumour or adenoma is the formative result of 
functional disorder in the definitely bounded epithelial organs with 
racemose systems of ducts. The glands that are most liable to this 
condition are the breast, the salivary glands (ineluding the buccal 
and labial) the laerymal glands, and the skin-glands in certain 
regions, Whenever the more uniform expanses of glandular strue- 
ture, such as those of the stomach and the intestine, take on a 
formative activity to the depth (instead of to the surface, in the 
form of polypi), the result is a cancer, involving other considerations 
besides those primary or direct deviations from the secreting activity 
whieh we are now eonsidering. 

Intra-canalicular Papillona.—The simple or non-cancerous 
tumour-disease of glands may be represented in most cases in the 
light of deviations from the normal secretory activity,— deviations 
whieh take a formative direction. "They connect not remotely 
with eatarrhal states of the secreting structure; but, speaking 
generally, they stand for irregularities of the apparatus and process 
of secretion which transcend the notion of eatarrh. It will be 
convenient, however, to proceed in the analysis of them from that 
familiar basis. The nearest approach to the effects of catarrh is 
shown in the folded or uneven state of the wall of the terminal 
secreting recesses or acini of a gland; this condition may be ob- 
served in certain skin-glands and in the breast. The eut (fig. 45) 
is taken from a tumour of the skin-glands of the dog. The lining 
of columnar or cubical epithelial cells, which is ordinarily a perfectly 
even surface, is raised into distinet papillary eminenees. These may 
even meet across the space, changing its interior into a nearly solid 
or at least trabecular tissue. The next eut (fig. 46) shows precisely 
the same process in the breast, this time not in an acinus but in a 


duet; the result is what is called an ** intra-canalieular papilloma,” 
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Fig. 45.—Papillary outgrowths USADO e MAE 
of epithelial lining in a tabu- Fic, 46,- -Intra-canalicular 
lar gland. papilloma of breast. 


and it is not different in its origin and nature from the papillomata 
of expanded mucons surfaces which we have already considered. 
Cartilaginous Tumours of Glands.—Another formative result of Dis- 
disordered funetion, which takes us quite beyond the limits of ordered 
catarrhal effects, is the occupation of the walls and interior of the glanda- 
acinus, not with papille of the lining epithelium nor with the lar fune- 
epithelial cells shed into the free space as solid by-products of tions pro- 
the seeretion, but with a new tissue foreign to the gland. This ducing 
occurs in the mamma (more often in the dog than in man), in the cartilage. 
salivary glands (parotid, submaxillary, and labial), in the lacrymal 
gland, and in skin-glands (e.g., of the sealp); the new tissue may 
be of the mucous or myxomatous kind, and it is not rarely carti- 
laginous, or even osseous, at a few points in the midst of the ear- 
tilage. The oecurrence of myxomatous and cartilaginous areas is 
common in the parotid tumours of man and in the mammary 
tumours of the dog, and it is usually explained as an arbitrary 
and unaccountable overgrowth and transformation of the support- 
ing connective tissue of those organs. It remains to inquire whether 
it may not be brought into a rational connexion with disorder 
of the proper MEE. 
secretory fune- 9 ou 
tion, The eut 
(fig. 47)istaken 
from a case of 
extensive tu- 
mour-diseasein 
the mamma of 
the biteh, in 
which much 
eartilage had . 
formed, It tL 
represents se- 
veral acini of 
the gland, hav- 
ing their in- 
terior occupied 
with large 
spherical ^ or 
oval  vesicu- = 
lated cells with Fre. 47.—Group of acini of mamma (dog), occupied in part 
firm hyaline with large vesiculated hyaline cells which are practically 
contents. There cartilaginous. 
can be no question that these are epithelial cells strangely changed ; 
but the change will not seem so strange if we keep in mind the range 
of transformation whieh the secreting cells of the breast are nor- 
mally liable to. There is a stage in the unfolding of this gland 
from its periodical state of rest in which the cells become vesicles 
filled with mueus, just as there is a more mature period when 
they are still vesicles but filled with a more fatty or milk-like 
fluid. The change in the tumour is, after all, only from the 
mucus-filled vesicles to vesicles ocewpied by a firm hyaline snb- 
stance ; and, if it were connective-tissue cells that we were deal- 
ing with, the explanation would be at once accepted, according 
to the well-known correlation between fat, myxomatous tissue, and 
cartilage. The facts seem to require that the same formative 
possibilities be granted to epithelial cells; so that the myxomatous 
and cartilaginous formations in seereting structures would be traced 
to their active elements. The supporting tissue of the glands is 
a priori passive, and, as a matter of fact, it has not been proved by 
any detailed observations to be the source of those myxomatons 
and eartilaginons new formations. The occurrence of vesiculated 
epithelial cells with firm hyaline contents is not the only piece of 
positive evidence. It is mneh more common to find the columnar 
epithelial cells elongating into fibre-like elements, straight or 
erescentie, and developing mucous or hyaline intervals of inter- 
cellular substance ; in this way there results the myxomatous and 
fibro-eartilaginous tissue that is so often fonnd in the tumour- 
disorders of the salivary glands and more rarely in the labia] mucous 
glands, The glandular plan of the structure in these cases very 
soon becomes obliterated, and the limits between supporting tissue 
and secreting apparatus removed ; in a considerable area of hyaline 
cartilage or fibro-cartilage there are naturally few or no traces left 
of the apparatus and process of secretion ; and there may some- 
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times be seen (as in the mamma of the bitch) the most remarkable 
development of all, the change of the cartilage into bone, with 
perfect medullary spaces lined by perfect osteoblasts, ‘There are, 
indeed, no limits, other than the fundamental embryological limits, 
to the formative possibilities of cells which have reverted to 
primitive embryological function. We have already seen that the 
standing example of an embryonic tissue, the spindle-celled tissue 
of the ovary, contains within itself the whole range of development 
which is expressed in the grotesque variety of a dermoid cyst. 

Another common etfeet of disordered glandular function is the 
excessive formation of solid by-products of the secretion, which 
are either retained in the recesses of the gland or are infiltrated 
into the spaces of the underlying and supporting connective tissue. 
Where the products are retained within the gland-space we have 
the familiar and simple result of cysts from retention, of which the 
sebaceous cysts or “wens” of the sealp are good examples. Buta 
far more momentous occurrence is the infiltration of these crude pro- 
ducts or by-products of secretion into the depth. We have already 
found reason to believe that the same kind of infiltration below the 
surface takes place in catarrhs, that the nuclear cells found in the 
deeper layers of a thickened mucous membrane are of the same 
origin as the eatarrhal cells of the surface-discharge, and that their 
presence in the spaces of the connective tissue had been the excit- 
ing cause of the fibres becoming thick and coarse, or, in other 
words, of the “intlammatory " changes in that tissne. The infil- 
tration which comes under our notice in tumours of secreting 
structures is different from this as regards the characters and pro- 
perties of the cells: as regards their characters, the cells retain 
more of the epithelial type, that is to say, they are not naked 
nuclet, but they have a considerable investment of cell-substauce ; 
as regards their properties, these epithelial cells infiltrated below 
the mucosa do not excite **inflammation," but they excite cancer. 
What remains to be said of the infiltration of by-products of 
glandular secretion will be included in the section on cancer 
immediately following. 

§ S, — CANCER. 

The popular estimate of the nature of cancer is so well 
founded that a definition is superfluous. Cancer in patho- 
logical anatomy differs from cancer as commonly under- 
stood in being restricted to the malignant tumour-diseases 
of segreting structures and epitheliated surfaces generally, 
to the exclusion of a certain number of equally malignant 
tumours which grow from the periosteum or the marrow of 
bone, or from other mesoblastic tissues. The great majority 
of all the cases which have the fatal progressiveness of 
cancer are diseases of the stomach, the uterus, the breast, 
the intestine, and the skin ; this group makes so large an 
element in the sum-total of tumour-disease, and is so homo- 
geneous within itself, that it may justly appropriate the 
name of cancer, leaving the other cases of tumour-malig- 
nancy to be described by-more technical names. At the 
same time it should be clearly understood that the smaller 
detached group does contain cases where the particular man- 
ner of fatal progression is not different from the progressive- 
ness of the epithelial tumour-disorder, such, for example, 
as the cases of periosteal tumours becoming parosteal. 


Chief Seats of Cancer, —The absolute and relative frequency of 
cancer in the various seats of secretion has been ascertained by 
D'Espine, from the mortality returns of the canton of Geneva, for 
both hospital patients and the well-to-do treated at home, to be as 
follows over the period from 1838 to 1855 :— 
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being 762 or 85°3 per cent in a total of 889 cases of malignant 
tumours of all sorts. Most cases of cancer of the liver are really 
secondary to eaneers in the stomach or elsewhere, so that the 
leading position of the stomach, and after it of the uterus, the 
breast, and the intestine, becomes more marked. According to the 
facts collected by Virchow from the mortality returns of the town 
of Würzburg from 1852 to 1855, the deaths from malignant tumours 
were 573 per cent. of the total mortality, and tlie percentages among 
malignant tumours were as follows :— i 
Stomach ..............34°9 per eent. 
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182 per cent. of all malignant tumours. 
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It may be accepted, then, that the digestive tract is the seat in 
about one-half of the cases of malignant tumour-disease, and the 
female sexual organs (excluding the ovaries, but including the 
breasts) in about one-fourth, while the remaining fourth has to be 
apportioned among other epithelial organs or parts and the bones 
and other mesoblastie tissues. It must not be supposed that these 
ratios hold good equally for all localities; the breast sometimes 
appears to usurp a larger share, and sometimes the rectum. Again 
it is a noteworthy fact that cancer is a comparatively rare disease 
among the vast populations within the tropies. 

The beginnings of cancer have to be sought for in disturbances 
of the apparatus and process of secretion. Even in the eases where 
hereditary or congenital predisposition plays a part there must 
have been loeal irregularities of structure and funetion to deter- 
mine the seat of the disease; thus, of four sisters of whom three 
were married and had families, one died of cancer of the hreast, 
another of cancer of the stomach, a third of cancer of the rectum, 
and the fourth of cancer of the uterus, —thie incidence of the disease 
in them all happening about the age of fifty to sixty. Cancer in 
secreting structures is essentially one process; but each of the 


` favourite seats of cancer has its own special liability, as well as points 


of structure special to itself. The liability of the female breast is an 
entirely different thing from the liability of the stomach ; and the 
liability of the uterus 1s more closely allied to that of the stomach 
than to that of the breast, although the breast and the nterus have 
a closer systemic relationship. There is, however, something in the 
cellular law of sceretion common to them all, and it is that common 
feature of the secretory process which first engages the attention. 
Relation of Canecr to Secretory Process.—Yhe product of secretion 


Cancel 


is not, under all circumstances, a fluid; in the simpler forms of and th 


animal life, and in more recent or less elaborated glands of the 
higher forms, it may be thrown off in cellular shape, just as it is 
always cellular in its origin. We have already seen that in the 
catarrhal state the cellnlar admixture is considerable, and there can 
he hardly any question that the cells of a catarrhal discharge are 
derivatives of the epithelial cells, being indeed little other than their 
nuclei. 
nuclear cells in the thickened mucons membrane of chronic eatarrh 
had been a real infiltration of the catarrhal cells beneath the surface. 
Now the favourite seats of chronie catarrh, the stomach and the 
uterus, are also the favourite seats of cancer. What, then, is the 
relation hetween these two very different diseases, both of them 
primarily disorders of the apparatus and process of secretion ? 

A particular case will bring out the points of resemblance and the 
points of difference. In a fatal case of cancer of the stomach the 
whole organ is found to be uniformly thickened, the mucous mem- 
brane being much ridged and furrowed ; but its epithelium is un- 
broken. 
between the mneosa and the muscular coats, is occupied through- 
out the whole extent of the organ by a nearly uniform stratum 
of firm whitish tissue. This is an execptional case of cancer of the 
stomach, but it is a very instructive one; the morbid condition is 
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mucosa has the 
structure shown in the cut (fig. 48), and it is an average example 
of the infiltration of scirrhous cancer. Epithelial-like cells, with 
a disproportionately large nucleus, are as 1f. packed in rows in the 
spaces of a very dense fibrous tissue, which coutains a large 
number of elastic fibres. Besides the linear processions of cells, 
there are elsewhere groups of them arranged round the walls 
of spaces like the epithelium of a gland. Throughout the whole 
thickness of the coats of the stomach in this case such collections 
of cells are found ; in the museular coats they are met with chiefly 
where there are fibrous septa ; and it is noteworthy that the gland- 
like collections are by far the most numerous in the tissue most 


We have also seen reason to believe that the infiltration of 
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remote from the physiological glandular surface, namely, the 
connective tissue of the serous or external coat (fig. 49). It is 
impossible to trace a continnous ; 
growth of these subserous gland- 
like groups of cells from the aetual 
glands of the mucons surface ; they 
are separated from the latter by 
nearly a quarter of an ineh of mus- 
cular and other tissue, in which 
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sary to retain the doctrine of the semininm, the part played by that 
hypothetical element is not formative within its own particles ; but 
it is a fertilizing or infecting influence upon the pre-existing cells of 
the neighbourhood. In most cases the cells so fertilized are the 
corpuscular elements of the common binding-tissue of the body, or 
the connective-tissue cells. 

Cuncerous Infection of the Conneetive-tissue Cells. —The ent (fig. Cancer- 
51)is an exact drawing of a piece of cancerous tumour where the ous in- 
connective-tissue cells can be seen in the act of transforming into fection. 


the infiltration " occurs only here 
and there. The wide extension of 
the cancerous process is not mere 
overgrowth or protrusion of the 
seereting structure, nor is it even 
an infiltration, in the literal sense, 
of the cast-off seereting eells ; it is 
an infection of the cells of the sub- Fie. 49.— Diffused eanecr of stomaeh ; 
jacent tissue to become epithelial tubular-gland grouping of cells in 
cells and gland-like cell- groups, S¥-Peritoueal tissue. 

And therein lies the essence of cancer. 

Extension of Cuncer from the Surface to the Depth. —Whereas, 
under commoner cireunistanees, the catarrhal by-products of the 
process of secretion find their way to the underlying textures and 
there give occasion to an '' inflammatory " reaction, to hardness and 
coarseness of the eonneetive tissue, under other cireumstances the 
less nuclear or more epithelial by-produets of the glandular activity 
lave the power to induee the remarkable formative process in the 
neighbouring tissues which we know as cancer. The cancerous pro- 
cess implies, accordingly, such a condition of the secreting strueture 
and function, or of its individual cells, as ean exeite this formative 
reaction, and it involves also the changing of the surrounding tissue 
(or of its eells) into epithelial forms of cells, either in rows or groups 
or in gland-like systems. As regards the former, there is no lack 
of evidence that cellular by-products of secretion are often the ante- 
cedent or concomitant of cancer in an epithelial organ or part ; they 
may be seen sometimes in the stomach heaped up between the 
glandular tubules, or in the mammary gland (especially of the biteh) 
infiltrated into the sur- E: 
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rows of cells which lie in 
the spaces of the connect- 
ive tissue are the cellular 
products of the seeretory 
function characteristic of 
an immature or low-pow- 
ercd intensity of secretion, 
and they are easily iden- 
tified in all phases of the! 
mammary seeretion in the 
dog, whether regular or 
irregular, by their yellow- 
ish-brown pigmentation. li i 
It is not to be expected | M 
that such an infiltration of ||! 
by-produets of secretion aT 
can be proved for every || \\ 
case of cancer, nor is there | | | 
reason to suppose that 
there is always such an 
infiltration. The clements 
of the secreting structure 
may serve i» situ to excite 
or infeet the neighbour- Fic. 50.—Infiltration of pigmented epithelial 
ing tissue, and this they cells into the stroma of the mamma in a 
nsually do for the con- case of tumour (dog). 
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nective tissue on which they immediately rest. But we have to 


take due account of the much more important fact that the in- 
fection also manifests itself at a number of remote and isolated 
centres, within cach of which the new growth arranges itself as if 
implicitly according to a design, the pattern being the more or 
less regular epithelial type proper to the organ or part. Thus in 
fig. 49, from a diffuse cancer of the whole stomach, the glandular 
tube-like structures have arisen at a number of points in the con- 
nective tissue of the onter coat. The pattern of tubnlar glauds 
is often more complex than in that figure, both in other stomach 
cases and in cancers of the great intestine and rectum. This 
remarkable breaking out, as it were, of very perfeet epithelial 
tubules, disconnected from the physiological tubules and often in the 
midst of dense tracts of plain museular fibre, appeared to Johannes 
Müller to be so extraordinary that he ascribed them to an invisible 
seminium dispersed through the tissues; according to him, the 
seminium was a literal seed whose particles themselves grew to be 
the new epithelial cells. We do not now admit the possibility 
of cells so arising by generatio equivoco ; every ecll must be the 
descendant of some pre-existing cell. And, although it is neces- 


epithelial cells, or in various stages of that transformation-process. 
lhe process carries us once more back to that embryonie activity 


Fic. 51.—Canecrous infection of connective tissue in a case of tumour of 
skin-glands of the dog. 


of cells in mature life which we have had frequently oceasion to 
discover in other elementary processes of disease. The cells of the 
connective tissue are ordinarily quiescent in the form of plates more 
or less compressed laterally, the cell-plates of tendon being extreme 
examples, Just as, in the process of repair, they become plump and 
granular, developing in the third dimension as well, and ultimately 
becoming granulation-cells, so in cancerous infection they start from 
their obseurity among the bundles of fibres, passing by rapid trans- 
itions into the form and semblance of the epithelial eells proper to 
the oecasion ; and they may even go on to assume a glandular 
grouping round the wall of a spaee, acting as if harmoniously or 
according to an implieit design. There is no fact in pathology more 
noteworthy than this; if it has any analogy among the facts of 
normal biological processes, we shall probably have to go to the very 
lowest groups of animals or to tlie earliest stages of evolution to find 
it. Whatever the infective influenee may have been, it touches all 
the quiescent cells over a certain area simultaneously ; a “ terri- 
tory" of tissue, larger or smaller as the case 1nay be, but always 
involving a number of eclls, assumes the embryonic life throughout 
its whole extent, and goes through all the steps of the transformation 
towards the epithelial type and grouping, as if its cells had received 
one common impact. 

States of the Connective Tissue predisposing to Infection. — There 
are, indeed, reasons for thinking that the special factor in the 
production of cancer, and of the production of it at particular 
spots in a large arca of choice, is not so much the presence of 
cellular by-produets of the secretion as a particular disposition of 
the connective tissue of the partieular spot to be casily aeted on by 
them. Catarrhal produets are often present without any infection 
following; but the two favourite seats of repeated or chronie 
eatarrh, namely the stomach and the uterus, may at length become 
the seats of cancer. Caneer is hardly ever a disease of thie first 
half of life ; it is very distinctively a disease apt to oceur after the 
meridian is passed. In those who are liable to uterine and gastric 
catarrhs the mucosa and the submueosa at length beeome thick 
and succulent. This happens at particular spots, notably just 
within the pylorus of the stomach ; the epithelial surface may not 
be appreciably different from the surface elsewhere, but the under- 
lying tissues are thickened and, it may be, contracted to a stricture. 
It is in sneh dense new formations of connective tissue that cancer 
is most apt to form ; what is called cicatricial tissue is proverbially 
liable to cancer, and a tissue may be to all intents and purposes 
“ cicatricial” (and apt to shrink) even if it underlie an unbroken 
surface. Some cancers of the stomach form entirely below the 
surface, in the thickened floor of a healed uleer, or even in the not 
unfrequent dense adhesions between the serous membrane of the 
back of the stomach and the piece of peritoneum which is drawn 
over the anterior surface of the pancreas. A cancerous stricture of 
the intestine or rectum is not unlikely to have been to some extent 
a stricture before it beeame a caneer. The condition of the con- 
nective tissne in all snch cirenmstanees is not easy to define ; it is 
often spoken of as young connective tissue or “embryonic,” aud 
there is probably in it a smaller preponderance of the fibrous 
element over the cellular than is usnal in mature life. A general 
change in the connective tissue of the body has been asserted to 
take place as age advances, a senile change which has been described 
by Thiersch, for the corium, as a relaxed state. The epitheliated 
localities subject to persistent functional disturbance do at least 
seem to undergo a change in their underlying or surrounding eon- 
nective tissue, whereby that tissue beeomes predisposed to cancerous 
infection. The infeetion emanates from the secreting strneture 
proper, for it carries with it the likeness of such structure (in its 
more or less irregular or morbid state). The cellular waste or by- 
products of the secretion would appear to aequire something of the 
property of sperm-cells ; and, inasmuch as the infected or impreg- 
nated connective tissue produces not merely individual epithelial 
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Thiersch, it is due toa “disturbance of the histogenetie equilibrium 
between epithelium and stroina, to the disadvantage of the stroma.” 
The perfect balance of tissues would be exemplitied by that regular 
Soter of vasenlar papille from below and epithelial processes 
from above which the skin ordinarily shows ; as age advances the 
downward force of the epithelial growth prevails, owing to a eertain 
decreased “turgor vitalis," or to loss of resistance on the part of 
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cells of the appropriate type bnt also the appropriate grouping of 

such cells, the sperm-cells must be held to carry more than the 
influence of cell-units, and in fact to be representative of the whole 
structural and functional process in which they had played a part. 
Varicties of Cancer. —The two main varieties of cancerons texture 

are the hard and the soft, or the scirrhous and the medullary. 
Seirrhous Seirrhous cancer is very often the “iutiltrating” kind, with the 


skin, &e. epithelioma ; it is not a disorder of secretion in the same sense as 
(epitheli- other cancers are, but it is a disorder incidental to the constant 


oma). 


waste and repair of the epithelium of the skin. It is characterized 
by the eneroachment of processes of the rete mucosum upon the 
corinm and subcutaneous tissues, or, in the lips, tongue, upper 
part of the esophagus, &c., of epithelial colunms of cells upon 
the subepithelial region. "The type of this encroachment is the 
papillary arrangement of the normal rete mucosum, where the 
appearance of regular columns of epithelium reaching down into 
the corium is equally due to the reciprocal protrusion of loops of 


cancer. epithelial cells lying in scattered groups or in single file within the | the tissue carrying the blood-vessels, so that, when long-standing 
spaces of a peculiarly dense and elastic connective tissne. It is | irritation of a particular spot is added, we should have the two 
Medal- common in the breast and not rare in the stomach. The medullary | great determining causes of cancer of the skin. But the question 
lary cancer consists of very much larger will always remain, whether the essence of the disease is not really 
eancer, and closer groups of cells, which an infective transformation of the quiescent cells of the connective 
may be in nondescript heaps or in tissue into the type and pattern of the irritated epithelial structnre. 
the more regnlar arrangement of | The female breast is peculiar among the glands of the body in 
glandular structure. When the | its great liability to cancer ; the disease is of essentially the same 
glandular type is very distinct the nature as that which we find in the stomach and other epitheliated 
tumour is sometimes called a “de- organs, but the occasion of it is quite ditferent. It will therefore 
Colloid structive adenoma.” Colloid can- be convenient io reserve further remarks on cancer of the female 
cancer. ceris a very peculiar variety, apt breast until the next section—thaton the “liabilities ofobsoleseence.” 
to occur in the stomach but not . Lxtension of Cancer to Lymphatic Glands and other Discontinuous Discon. 
unknown in the breast; most of Parts. —If the beginnings of cancer are to be sought for in some tinuons 
the structure is changed into a disorder of the apparatus and process of secretion, the disease very infectio 
brownish jelly -like substance soon passes the limits of the primarily disordered organ or part. 
whieh forms more or less definite The cancerous property of a tumour, as we have concluded, is from 
spherical or alveolar masses sepa- the first an affair of infection of the neighbouring tissues by epithelial 
rated by narrow bands of stroma. produets ; the infeeted neighbourhood is the seat of the primary 
Under tle microscope (fig. 52) tumour, the progressiveness or infiltrating character of which may 
little of cellular structure of any : soon cause a large area to be involved and a large growth to result. 
kind is found remaining, but in EA Sooner or later there is discontinuous infection, or the infection of 
place of it there are an immense pjo, 52,—Colloid cancer of the breast, | More or less remote centres, whereby secondary tumours arise. 
number of spherical pearl- like This phase of cancerous infectiveness is by no means dependent 
bodies, each of which consists of several delicate concentric lamine | on the extent of the primary infection or the infection of the 
arranged round a more dense nuclear point. original neighbourhood. That which distinguishes secondary can- 
Caneerof Cancer of the.skin, and of the lips and tongue, is generally termed | cerous nodules, wherever they are found, is the very close mimicry 


of the pattern of structure in the indigenous seat of disease, a 
pattern which is itself determined by the struetural and func- 
tional characters of the secreting organ or part concerned. Jn 
the majority of cases the nearest lymphatic glands become the 
subject of this mimetie process first; the liver also is very Hable 
to discontinnous infection, not only in cancers of the stomach 
and intestine, but even in cases of cancer of the breast, sub- 
maxillary glands, &c. There is always an interval of time before 
this secondary infection is set up; and, although the cellular 
process is not different in kind from the infection of the neigh- 


blood -vessels upwards. | 4,5 e i ouo. ER n T] ins TAB Wwe | bourhood of the indigenous disease, it is necessary to regard the 
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comatous tumours, which depend in many cases upon a reversion sarcom. 
to or survival of embryonic characters in the mesoblastic cells of a and 
particular locality, are also apt to be followed by tumours in distant cancer, 


parts, particularly in the lungs. In cancers, accordingly, we should 


normal skin, and it is eU Ss TA distinguish three factors, and in sarcomas only two: in the former 
always difficult to de- eh x ade yf we have first the accumulation of cellular by-products of the secre- 


cide, from the super- 
ficial microscopic ap- 7^: 
pearances, whether the J/- 
encroachment of the , 
epithelium is merely a : 
displacing or a trans- 
forming encroachment : 
(fig. 53). Imsome cases, f: 
such as destructive epi- 
theliomas of the tongue, 
or of chimney-sweep's /* i 
cancer, it is possible to ;: m 
find reliable evidence in "Í } fil, 
the microscopic sections |, 
that the progressiveness 
of the disease is really 
an infection, like that 
of cancer elsewhere — 
that is to say, the neighbouring tissues, and more especially the 
connective-tissue cells, are infected so that they assume the epi- 
thelial type proper to the locality —aud that infection tends to 
spread without limit. But the doctrine of continuous growth from 
the rete mucosum downwards, by mere subdivision of pre-existing 
epithelium, appears to be justified as a part, at least, of the patho- 
logy of cancer of the skin. Asin cancers of the stomach and uterus, 
the regions liable to skin-cancer are especially those subject to re- 
peated irritation or to prolonged functional disturbance, One of 
the most striking instances of this law used to be the cancer of 
the skin of the scrotum and groins in ehimney-sweeps, a form of 
disease which has become much less common of late. Again, it is 
nearly always the lower of the two lips that suffers, and the rare 
cases of epithelioma of the lip that ocenr in women are among those 
of the sex who smoke pipes. Like other cancers, the cancer of the 
skin, lips, and tongue, &c., is a disease of later life ; according to 
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The eylinders of 
epithelial eells, resembling those of the rete 
mneosum, are surronndec by fibrous tissue in- 
filtrated with small nuclear cells. 


tion, next the infection of the predisposed connective tissue hy 
these epithelial products, and lastly the parental intluence of the 
whole primary seat of infection ; in the latter we have the embryonic 
reversion of cells over a particular region, together with their 
increase or growth, and then the parental influence of the tumour 
which had so arisen. In both cases the primary tumour acquires 
a kind of individuality and a power to reproduce itself; but it is 
only in some cases of sarcoma, especially those soft tumours of 
periosteal origin which become parosteal, that there is infection of 
the neighbourhood, whereas a cancer is not a cancer at all until 
the tissues adjoining or supporting the epithelial secreting structure 
are epithelially infected. This difference between sarcoma and 
eancer corresponds to the familiar fact that the former are only 
occasionally “infiltrating” tumours, being in most cases marked 
off from the neighbouring tissues by a definite capsule. 

The simplest case of discontinuous cancerous infection is in the 
lymphatic glands near the original seat of discase. It is only ex- 
ceptionally that the lymphatic glands are infected in sarcomatous 
tumours, and those cases appear to be mostly the infiltrating 
sarcomas Which have the distinctively cancerous property of in- 
fecting the neighbourhood. Infection of the axillary lymphatic 
glands is the common sequel of cancer of the breast, while the epi- 
gastric, portal, mesenteric, and other abdominal lymph-glands receive 
the infection in cancer of the stomach and intestine. In epithelioma 
of the lip and tongue the infection of lymph-glands is much slower, 
and is often so slight as to he undetected during life; it specially 
affects the lymph-glands under the chin. In all eases the tendency 
is to reproduce the exact pattern of the primary tumour. In some, 
including those sarcomatous cases where this kind of infection does 
take place, the lymph-gland seems to have heen transformed ez 
masse, very rapidly and directly, so that steps in the process are 
hardly to be detected. But in other cases it is ME to find, 
either within the same gland or among the various glands of a 
cluster, a certain amount of iustructive histogenetic detail as to the 
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mode of infection. The lymphoid eells become affected, not cer- 
tainly in the way of atrophy, but in the way of transformation. 
There is indeed nothing more wonderful in the whole range of 
biological phenomena than to observe the adaptation of the cells 
and tissues of a lymph-gland to assume the cancerous structure 
already established in the organ to which they are related, an 
adaptation always close iu its mimicry, involving the co-operation 
of large groups of cells and fibres, and directed as if by a presiding 
intelligence. In many instances the infecting substance may even 
want the perfeet cellular charaeter; it may be no more than the 
detritus or the juices of cells and tissues. ‘The most obvious form 
of infection, although probably the rarest, is where the new growth 
extends continnously along the sides or in the interior of lymphatic 
vessels from the secreting structure to the lymph-gland; but even 
this continuous extension has been shown to be, not a protrusion 
of the primary tumour by increase or subdivision of its elements, 
but a succession of infective transformations along the line of cells 
constituting the lymph-vessel or investing it. Under all cireum- 
stances the lymph-gland becomes ehanged ultimately into a texture 
which reproduces with astonishing fidelity the particular pattern of 
the primary cancer, a pattern which is never quite the same in any 
two cases of tumour-disease even of the same organ. In some cases 
it is not always uniforin throughout the same tumour ; thus pre- 
parations might be deseribed from a cluster of infected lymph -glands 
under the cancerous mamma of the bitch wherein two kinds of 
strueture in the extensive strip of primary disease are severally 
reproduced iu differeut lymph-glands. 

The infection of the liver is a very common sequel of cancer of 
the digestive tract, as well as of other cancers, and even of sarcomas 
(especially the melanotie) and lymphomas. Opinions differ as to 
the share whieh the liver-eells take in the building up of the new 
texture; but there is hardly any room for doubting that it is 
from the pre-existing cells of each infected area, even if it be exclu- 
sively from the cells of the supporting tissue and the capillary 
walls, that the elements of the secondary tumours are derived by 
infective transformation. The infection breaks out and proceeds 
pari passu at a number of areas throughout the liver-substanee, 
affecting the whole of an area as if at one blow ; there is an absolute 
lack of evidenee in favour of the assertion often made, that the 
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persist when the local ravages of the disease have made consider- 
able progress. ! 


89.—TuE LIABILITIES OF OBSOLESCENCE. 


We have seen in the foregoing sections that varions 
liabilities to error underlie the embryological tissue-de- 
velopments, the process of blood-making, the process of 
bone-making, and the proeess of secretion. But there 
are functions of the body, of its tissues and organs, in 
which the morbid liability is something special. The 
most striking instance of this is in the reproductive organs, 
particularly those of the female; the obsolescence of the 
function, and in part of the structure, in the ovaries, uterus, 
and breasts of women long before the natural term of life 
creates a peculiar liability to disease. There are two other 
organs, the thyroid and the suprarenal, which hold a some- 
what special position ; it cannot be doubted that each of 
these organs plays an important part in the economy, but 
there are suggestions in their morphology of survivalship 
from a former state of things, and their diseased conditiuns 
are not only peculiar in their occasion but also peculiarly 
important in their consequences. Lastly, there are two 
minute bodies situated at the bifurcation of great arterial 
trunks, the coceygeal gland and the intercarotid body, which 
are clearly marked as survivals; and the former, at least, 
of these carries a peculiar liability to tumour-disease during 
the period of intra-uterine life. "These instances do not 
include the so-called **involution-diseases" or the liabilities 
of old age. The self-limitation of life may be said to be 
too large a problem for the present purpose; but sexual 
involution is a part of this problem which comes directly 
into pathology. 


Cancer of the Breast in connexion with Obsoleseenee of Strueture Obsoles- 
and Funetion.—The diseases of the climacteric period in women cence of 
make an important chapter in the special pathology of the sex ; mam- 
together with the disorders incidental to maturation, they stand mary 


secondary tumours are due to the mere increase, by division, of cells 
detached from the primary mass and lodged here and there iu the 
liver. There is a certain amount of evidence in favour of some 
such embolic theory for the secondary tumours of the lungs, which 


are usually a sequel of sareomatous growth in some bone or in other 
mesoblastie tissue, Sarcomatous tumours are apt to grow through 
the walls of neighbonring veins, and pieces of them donbtless get 
detached and carried into the pulmonary circulation ; but it is 
more than doubtful whether even these emboli give rise to the 
secondary tumours of the lungs merely by continuous proliferation 
of tlieir eells, and not rather 
hy the infective aetion of 
their presence. 


for the larger part of the special ill health of women. 
be possible in this article to give more than a single illustration of 
the morbid effects of this peculiar periodicity, namely, the obsolescence 
of the mammary funetion. The statisties collected by Paget clearly 
show that caneer of the breast in women is peculiarly a disease of 
the elimaeterie and post-climacterie period; throughout the whole 
period from the age of about fifteen to about forty-five, during 
which the breast is capable of lactation, the cancerous disorder is 
rare in it, the tumour-disorders to whieh the organ is then liable 
being comparatively tractable. A few words abont the physiology 


mary Another seat of secondary : tive 

Isec-. tumour-formation, both epi- will serve to indicate the pathology of the simpler as well as of 
lary thelial and melanotie sareo- the more formidable malady. — 
c- matous, is the serous mem- The reproductive functions in the female are not only peculiar 
ne branes. The accompanying among other functions of the organism in their maturation and 


figure (fig. 54), froma nodule 
on the diaphragm in a ease 
of eancer of the colon in the 
horse, may be set beside fig. 
51 as showing the substan- 
tial identity of the infective @ 
process in the secondary and © 
primary seats of disease ; in 
both eases the cells of the 
connective tissue are seen in 
the stages of transformation 
towards the epithelial form 
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essence of the eancerons 
process, But the discontinuous infection of distant parts is not 
different from it in kind. It is merely “Wirkung in der Ferne,” 
and it is more mysterions only because it is more remote. 

The disorder of secretion thus eventually assumes a eancerous 
character in whiel: traces of its origin may be hard to find. As the 
disease persists or extends the patient’s colour becomes sallow or 
dull grey, the colourless cells are increased in the blood, the bones 
may become fragile, and general wasting (curionsly associated some- 
times with local production of fat at the seat of disease) puts an end 
to a life of suffering. In abdominal cancers death may be hastened 
by dropsy of the peritonenm ; in various forms of the disease there 
may be fatal bleeding from an eroded vessel. It has often been 
remarked that an appearance of exceptionally blooming health 
goes with the liability to cancer; and the blooming appearance 
of the face and plump condition of the tissues will sometimes 


obsolescence, but they are further remarkable for their periodicity 
within the period of vigour itself. In the lower species of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms seasonal periodicity is in every- 
thing, in the higher it is only in the sexual and secondary sexual 
characters, and in the human species it is practically confined to 
the reproductive system. The consequences, as regards the breast, 
are that its structure and funetion unfold during the term of 
gestation, continue in full vigour for a longer or shorter period 
(which may be arbitrarily limited), and then go through definite 
stages of subsidence and upfolding to the resting state. This 
periodical reduction of structure in an orderly way is a peculiar 
and unique thing; it is “as though a rose should shut and be 
a bud again." The upfolding and unfolding of structure have 
corresponding functional aspects; there are crude secretory pro- 
ducts formed and discharged, and hence it is that the breast is a 
peeuliarly suitable organ in whieh to investigate the question of 
cellular by-products or waste of secretion, and their disposal by 
the lymphatic system. Compared with other secreting organs and 
parts the breast is not peenliarly liable to catarrh, but it has a 
physiological liability of its own which puts it on the same footing, 
as regards tumour-disease, with the great seats of catarrhal dis- 
order, the stomach and the cervix uteri. Like these organs, it is 
not generally subject to cancer until after middle life ; but, where- 
as in them the predisposition appears to depend on long-continued 
functional irregularities, the liability of the breast arises out of its 


1 See Paget, Leetures on Surgical Pathology ; Rindfleisch, Die Bös- 
artigkeit der Carcinome, dargestellt als eine Folge ihrer örtlichen De- 
struetivitét, Leipsic, 1877 ; various contributors in Pathol. Trans., 
xxv., 1874; C. H. Moore, The Antecedents of Caneer, Lond., 1865 : 
K. Thierseh, Der Epithelialkrebs, namentlich der Haut, Leipsic, 1865. 
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normal obsolescence. Its secreting mechanism becomes finally 
broken up, so that one may find little left besides traces of the 
larger ducts in the midst of wide areas of fibrillar tissue and fat. 
Traces of the glandular structure persist to a very varions extent 
in different women, and even in ditferent parts of the same breast. 
It is obvious that the process is one which offers numerous oppor- 
tunities for a devions course ; it may be retarded, or advance un- 
equally, or be in the end incomplete. That which in all cases 
must be held to create the peculiar liability to cancerous infection 
is the readiness of the preponderant connective tissue to be acted 
on by epithelial cells dispersed throughout it or otherwise in direct 
contact with its corpuscles, 


§10.—SprciaL LIABILITIES OF THE SUPRARENAL AND 
THYROID. 


(1) Of the Suprarenal—Addison’s Disease.—The peeuliar 
condition of ill health—always fatal—whieh Addison dis- 
covered to be associated with caseous degeneration of both 
suprarenal bodies was described by himself as “anemia, 
general languor and debility, remarkable feebleness of the 
heart’s action, irritability of the stomach, and a peculiar 
change of colour in the skin.” Some of these symptoms 
appear to be due to interference with the function of the 
sympathetic nervous system; the disease, as a whole, 
however, is almost certainly the direct effect of withdrawal 
from the general life of the body of those services which 
the suprarenals are adapted to render. Where there is no 
caseous degeneration (and consequent non-eireulation of 
blood) in each of the suprarenals the peeuliar group of 
symptoms constituting Addison’s disease does not oceur ; 
there may be hyperplasia (struma suprarenalis) of one or 
both suprarenals, or even true cancer of one or both, but 
these morbid conditions do not seem to be able to produce 
the same effect on the organism which is produced by 
caseous degeneration. On the other hand, Addison's disease 
has resulted in a few cases where the suprarenals had not 
heen destroyed by caseous degeneration, but had undergone 
extreme atrophy. We shall best approach this somewhat 
intricate disease by considering it from the point of view 
of suprarenal function, and of the peculiar relation of the 
present probable function of the organ to its past morpho- 
logieal history. 

Evidence of Suprarenal Funetion.—A simple experiment will 
show that the blood passing through the suprarenal receives im- 
portant additions. Ifthe organ taken quite warm from a recently- 
killed animal, such as the horse, be cut into pieces and placed in 
a solution of potassium bichromate the central region assumes a 
rich brown colour. Under the microscope the brown colour will 
be found to reside in the coagulated plasma filling the numerous 
lacunar spaces and large veins of the central region and in the 
cells adhering outside their walls. At the same time it will be 
seen that the groups of red blood-disks, wherever they occur in 
the coagulated plasma, form areas of bright green colour. "These 
colour-reactions with chromium are not known to occur anywhere 
else in the tissues and fluids of the body; there is that in the out- 
going blood of the suprarenal which reduces the orange-red chro- 
inium-salt to a brown oxide, and (in the case of the red blood-disks 
with more oxygen) to a green oxide. It will hardly prove an easy 
task to isolate the substance whose existence is thus indicated, but 
it is not diffieult to follow in the suprarenal structure the adaptations 
for supplying some such substance to the blood. It is precisely 
analogous to the adaptation of the placenta, as described above 
(p. 874), for supplying its metabolic product to the blood destined 
for the fetus. Several arteries reach the suprarenal all round its 
circumference ; they break up into capillaries which radiate to the 
centre, carrying the suprarenal cells closely adherent to their walls ; 
towards the centre certain lacunar spaces form, and from these the 
central outcarrying vessel receives its blood, being provided with 
contractile muscular walls (in man, the horse, &c.). Whatever is 
added to the blood passing through the suprarenal must come from 
the suprarenal cells. There is reason to suppose that this addition 
is an actual exuded plasma, just as it is in the placenta. In the 
latter case the added fluid drops from the protoplasmie wall of the 
vessel into the circulating blood ; in the EM a membrane 
is interposed between the lumen of the vessel and the cylinders of 
secreting cells, namely, the wall of the vessel itself. In this respect 
the suprarenal cells are as well placed for contributing to the blood 
flowing past them as are the liver-cells for exercising their glyco- 
genic function. We shall conclude, at least, that the suprarenal 
blood has received additions whilst in the organ, and that these 
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additions have been a material exudation (plasma) from the supra- 
renal cells. 


The caseous or ee or eretaceous change which overtakes the Addi- 
suprarenals in Addison's disease involves the complete suppression son's 
of this function, for it practically amounts to the arrest of circula- disease 


tion through the organ ; blood neither enters the organ nor passes 
out of it, and there can be therefore no metabolism. Whatever 
be the nature of the services that this remarkable organ is adapted 
to render to the general life, Addison’s disease is the evidence that 
such services cannot permanently be withdrawn with impunity. 
The most striking effect is the formation of brown pigment, often 
so abundant as to appear almost black, in the lower cells of tlic 
rete mucosum in certain regions of predilection of the skin, and 
here and there in the mucons membranes. Doubtless a large part 
of the symptoms of Addisou's disease might be traced vaguely to 
disorder of the sympathetie nervous system ; but, while it is diflicult 
to prove the existence of such disorder of the solar plexus, except 
as an inference from the symptoms, we have the patent fact that 
the full train of symptoms in Addison's disease is associated with 
loss of suprarenal structure and function, including naturally so 
much of the structure and function of the sympathetic nerve as 
properly belongs to the organ. 

The causes of the molecular decay of the suprarenals and conse- 
quent cessation of their function are various. It may be the mere 
contiguity to a lumbar abscess, or it may be a part of general 
tubereulous disease in the body, or it may be associated with no 
extrinsic morbid condition whatsoever. Enlargement seems 
usually to have preceded the final molecular break-down. The 
liability of the suprarenals (with or without preceding enlargement) 
to caseous degeneration must be considered to he somewhat special 
to the pair of organs, just as the suppression of their function is of 
special significance for the life of the body. The caseation soon 
overtakes the whole structure on both sides, so that a relatively 
small amount of that not very rare degeneration is of fatal import 
if the suprarenals be the seat of it. There is a good deal of 
morphologieal and developmental evidence that the suprarenals 
are in one sense obsolete, their structure being, however, adapted 
or utilized for new functions; associated with this adaptation of 
the organs we have the peculiar instability of their protoplasm, the 
absence of any power of recovery, and the very marked and fatal 
effects that follow the withholding of their contributions to the 
metabolism of the body. 


(2) Special Liabilities of the Thyroid Gland.—The thyroid is in The 
Its cells furnish a thyroid 
mueus-like plasma which is, in the first instance, poured into the gland. 


some respects parallel with the suprarenals. 


closed vesieles of the organ, but is taken up again and carried into 
the circulation (as Daber's observations tend to prove, Phil. Trans., 
1876, 1881) by the lymphatic vessels in their walls. We have now 
to consider those not unimportant or infrequent morbid coni. 
tions which are associated with the peculiar functional position of 
this organ. 


Goitre, —The grand disease in which the functional activity of Goitre. 


the thyroid is implicated is goitre. Under certain conditions of 
locality a large part of the population become goitrous, that is to 
say, their thyroids undergo enlargement. (See GorrnE.) "There 
have also been epidemics of temporary enlargement of the thyroid 
in garrisons. The simple enlargement undergoes a considerable 
variety of subsequent changes in the different cases: it may be 
general or partial at the outset, it may become cystic or “aneur- 
ismal,” gelatinous or hemorrhagic, it may become fibrous, very 
generally it becomes petrified at various centres, sometimes there is 
a kind of osseous framework developed through its substance, and 
there may be amyloid concretions. These transformations are too 
many and complex to be entered upon, although they are full of 
interest for the elucidation of indwelling embryonic tendencies. 
The primary fact is enlargement of the thyroid among popula- 
tions whose food, water, air, or environment generally has some- 
thing defective or unsuitable. The enlargement of the thyroid 
means that the organ has greater calls upon its ordinary fume- 
tion, that it makes an effort to meet the circumstances of the 
case, And there can be no doubt that in most cases the effort 
is successful ; for goitre, apart from the inconvenient size of the 
thyroid and the uon consequences of pressure, is a harmless 
condition. The subsequent changes in the enlarged organ are the 
inevitable consequenees of hyperplasia ; but the primary enlarge- 
ment is conservative and adaptive. The adaptation has the effect 
of claborating from the blood brought to the thyroid more of the 
mucous substance which it is the office of tlie thyroid to elaborate, 
the same being probably returned to the blood more or less directly. 
There is that in the water, food, or air of these populations, and 
in the nutrition of men and animals in isolated cases elsewhere, 
which calls for more of this peculiar metabolism. 


Myxadema.—Surgeons have in some ÉD practised removal Myxe- 
ias lately been called in dema. 


of the enlarged thyroid ; and attention 
Switzerland to the after-effects of such removals. The connective 
tissue in all parts of the body has become occupied with a mens- 
like substance or has shown evidence of unwonted functional and 
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plastie activity in its cells and fibres. Of cighteen cases of com- 
plete removal of the enlarged thyroid at the hospital of Bern 
this condition followed in sixteen, and in the two which escaped 
it an “accessory " thyroid had arisen. The condition is that 
which had been described by Ord as myxædema (from the mucous 
dropsy of the skin), a progressive disease, with hebetude and 
other symptoms of impaired higher functions, and tending to a 
fatal result in a few years. The interesting faet is that in such 
cases of idiopathic myxeedema the thyroid has very generally been 
observed to be small or wanting; where the diminished organ 
has been examined after death it has been found practically re- 
dueed toa mass of connective tissne infiltrated with mucus, like 
the connective tissue elsewhere. The relation then between the 
cases of inyxoxlema following operative removal of a goitre and 
the idiopathie cases would seem to be that, in the one, a mucous 
condition of the whole connective tissue of the body follows when 
the thyroid, enlarged to meet the metabolic needs of the body, has 
been removed by the surgeon, while, in the other, the same condi- 
tion has followed where the thyroid has either proved too small 
for the ordinary metabolie ends that it is adapted to serve, or has 
degenerated under an unusual eall upon its metabolism. Of tlie 
nature of this metabolism we are ignorant ; we know only that a 
material fluid is elaborated, and that the fluid is of the mucous kind. 

Cretinisin, —l1f reference be made to fig. 40, showing the more 
spongy tissue of the placenta, it will be seen that there also a fluid 
is elaborated and added to the blood from the richly protoplasmic 
walls of the vessels ; and that fluid is also of the mucous kind. It 
is the “uterine milk” of earlier authors, and it would appear to 
exude through the densely nucleated marginal tracts of the placenta 
where the fætal vessels and their plasmatie supporting tissue touch 
it. It is this great metabolie function, so essential to the vigorous 
development of the child, that is probably at fault in the poor and 
over-worked or otherwise over-taxed mothers whose offspring become 
rickety ; and the fault may be said more particularly to be deficient 
quantity or quality of the placental mucous secretion. The simi- 
larity of the thyroid and placental metabolisms cannot but come 
into account in considering the very peculiar condition of cretinism, 
proper to the offspring of goitrous mothers, or of mothers who had 
resided during their pregnancy in a goitrous district. 

Under the same endemie circumstances which cause the com- 
pensatory enlargement of the thyroid in the parents we meet 
with eretinism in the offspring. Although the defects of develop- 
ment aud growth in eretinism are on the whole different from and 
much more universal than those of rickets, yet there is a certain 
parallelisin between the two conditions. The eretin, like the child 
who becomes rickety, must have been born with the disposition. 
The condition is not inherited, but it is congenital, —that is to say, 
it is derived from the mother in respect of her pregnancy only, and 
that means that it is derived most of all from the placenta. 
Cretinism is lo gotlrous distriets what rickets is to other localitics. 
And, although there is no positive evidence as to the placental 
function cither in the one case or in the other, yet the placenta is 
clearly pointed to in both cases; and we may conjecture that cretins 
are the offspring of those mothers whose maternal nutriment is 
impaired, not by the general hardships of those who bear rickety 
children, but by the special endemie conditions which serve also 
to tax that other mucus-producing organ, the thyroid gland. The 
endemic conditions may not have caused goitre in the mother, 
although, as a matter of fact, they generally do; but, under a special 
concurrence of cirenmstanees, as common in goitrous districts as 
are the determining causes of rickets elsewhere, they have caused 
a cretinous habit of body in the child, and to do so they must have 
affected the placental efficiency in some manner as yet unknown. 

This mode of associating goitre and erctinism assumes an error 
in the placental funetion which has not been shown by direct 
observation of the placenta to have existed. It has probably not 
been looked for; and, even if it had been, there would have been 
some difficulty in making out its morphological characters. Under 
the eireumstances of the case the evidence ean hardly be other than 
deductive. 

Graves’s Discase, or Exophthalmic Goitre.—In certain cases of 
anenia in women there is enlargement of the thyroid, fluetuating 
in amount or permanent, but not liable to the common develop- 
ments or degenerations of endemie goitre. Associated with the 
anemia and the enlarged thyroid there are disturbance of the fune- 
tions of the sympathetic nervous system and a remarkable promi- 
nence of the cyeballs. It is probable that another aspect of the 
thyroid funetion than the mueus-making is involved here. It is an 
old contention of Kohlrausch that the droplets of hyaline substance, 
often with a yellowish or pale reddish tint, that are found in the thy- 
roid mixed with the ordinary mucus of its alveoli were an embryonic 
form of blood-globules. Inthe thyroid of the dog these droplets may 
be often seen of a more uniform size, and so like blood-corpuscles 
(allowing for irregularities of form and size) that they have been 
aetually regarded as such, and put down, when in considerable quan- 
tities, to “haemorrhage " from the vessels that run on the other side 
of the epithelial wall of cells. There is not the slightest reason to sup- 
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pose that these droplets have escaped from the blood-vessels ; they 
are produced from the epithelium of the organ along with the other 
mucus-like fluid. They point, indeed, to a hematoblastic function 
of the cells, somehow correlated to their ordinary mueus-yielding 
funetion. "There are analogies among the connective tissues, at 
least, for this correlation between mucous and hematoblastic pro- 
duction, in new growths, and there is an analogy in the early stage 
of embryonic fat-formation, in the production of red blood-disks 
from the same mesoblastie cells at one stage of their existence and 
of mucus-like fluid within them at the next. Now, although there 
is no evidence that the enlargement and increased functional 
activity of the thyroid in these peculiar cases of anemia has a more 
special relation to the hematoblastie side of the function than 
to the mucous, yet the coexistence of an enlarged thyroid with 
certain cases of anemia becomes intelligible in the light of these 
indications of h:wmatoblastie funetion. The enlargement of the 
thyroid may be considered a special effort, comparable to the effort 
of the bone-marrow in pernicious anemia, The profound dis- 
turbance of the vaseular system which goes with this condition 
must stand as an empirical fact, but it may be classed with the 
analogous sympathetic disturbances in Addison’s disease ; both the 
suprarenal and the thyroid are to be considered as organs in which 
disorder of function has a special relation to the sympathetic, —the 
abdominal sympathetic in the one ease and the cervical in the other. 
It is to be observed that in common goitre, where there is not so 
much an alteration, diversion, or disorder of function as a com- 
pensatiug increase of the ordinary function, there are no symptoms 
referable to the sympathetic ; so that the relation in the enlarged 
thyroid of anemia cannot be a mere mechanical one. 

Secondary Tumours of the Thyroid. —'The last special liability of 
the thyroid to be mentioned is a very peculiar one; there is a 
number of well-authenticated cases in whieh a simple enlargement 
or hyperplasia of the organ has been associated with the new forma- 
tion of masses of the proper thyroid-texture, with the proper 
mucous secretion, in the lungs and at various points of the sub- 
cutaneous tissue. In these cases the hyperplastic thyroid exhibits 
the property of an infeetive tumour, the new growth of thyroid- 
tissue at remote poiuts being the secondary products of infection. 
Is there anything in the normal overgrowth of the thyroid to 
account for its infectiveness as manifested on rare occasions? One 
of the unsettled questions of thyroid physiology is the mode of 
development of the new alveoli when the organ enlarges. It is 
apt to be too readily assumed that the new structure is formed by 
continuous extension from the pre-existing, by expansion or germi- 
nation ; but the point has been raised by observers whether the 
new alveoli are not formed interstitially at numerous independent 
centres throughout the stroma or supporting tissue of the organ, at 
first as small groups of eclls which come to develop a space in their 
midst, and to group themselves as epithelium round the periphery. 
This is the ordinary mode of interstitial development im cancerous 
infection ; and, if that mode be substantiated for the physiological 
inerease of the thyroid (and the facts in the dog’s thyroid point 
that way), it would cnable us to understand how it is that some- 
times, as if in a freak, the simple hyperplastic thyroid plays the 
part of an infective tumour, reproducing its own likeness at dis- 
continuous and even distant centres. ? 


§ 11.—Errors or METABOLISM. 


In the foregoing sections metabolic functions have been 
claimed for the placenta, for the suprarenal, and for the 
thyroid. Connected with these obscure and hitherto al- 
most unregarded metabolie functions are several important 
morbid conditions, which are mostly of the so-called con- 
stitutional sort; with errors of the placental metabolism 
we connect such defective intra-uterine endowments of the 
foetus as gave rise to rickets and eretinism in the child 
(and, it may be added, to some of the manifestations of 
congenital syphilis); with loss of the suprarenal meta- 
bolism we connect Addison’s disease ; and with a compen- 
sating or conservative increase of the thyroid metabolism 
we connect goitre, a condition which is harmless but for 
its mechanical effects. It will now be convenient to pass 
to those greater but hardly better understood metabolie 


1 See Thomas Addison, On the Constitutional and Local Egects of 
Disease of the Suprarenal Capsules, Lond., 1855 ; Greenhow, On 
Addison’s Disease, Lond., 1875 ; 14., in Trans. Internat. Med. Con- 
gress, Lond., 1881, vol. ii.; Wilks, “ Addison's Disease," in Reynolds’s 
System of Med., vol. v., Lond., 1879. Goitre, Cretinism, &e. — Hirsch, 
Historisch-geographische Pathologie, 9d ed., vol. ii., Stuttgart, 1883 
(Engl. trans.) ; Virchow, Ges. Abhandt. zur wisse Med., Frankfort, 


| 1856, p. 891; Od, “On Myxædema,” in Med. Chir. Trans., 1878; 
| and various authors in Clin. Trans., 1882-84. 
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functions with whose disorders are associated some of the 
severe diseases of common occurrence, taking them accord- 
ing to the organs, and taking the liver first. 

The liver-structure is very much that of a blood-gland ; 
its system of bile-ducts is subordinate to its blood-system, 
justas its biliary function, though the amount of its product 
be great, is in modern physiology subordinate to its glyco- 
genic, Except in connexion with JAUNDICE (4.7.), the biliary 
function does not concern us ; we come at once to the not 
uncommon and very serious malady which may be regarded 
as an crror of the glycogenic function, namely, diabetes. 


Diabetes. —Like the errors of metabolism treated of in previous 
scetions, diabetes is a “constitutional” or general disease. lt depends 
essentially upon the cireumstance that the blood passing to the 
kidney is overcharged with sugar; the kidney drains olf the sugar 
along with an immense quantity of water, so that the prominent 
symptom is copious urine loaded with sugar. Diabetes can hardly be 
called a disease of the kidneys; these organs are but the ministers 
of disordered metabolism whose scat is elsewhere, and their structure 
is not even materially altered in the disease. In pronouneed dia- 
letes sugar is everywhere. There may be half a per cent. of it in 
the blood, it is in all the tissue-juices and in all secretions, and it 
nay enter into the composition of the urine to as much as 10 per 
cent. The diabetie patient drinks enormously (the thirst being 
due, it is conjectured, to the more concentrated state of the sugary 
blood), and eats or desires to eat two or three times more than in 
health ; the amount of urine voided is proportionately great, and it 
contains a total of urea in the twenty-four hours whieh corresponds 
approximately to the high feeding. All the while there is no 
proper nutrition ; the body wastes, the skin becomes dry, the hair 
falls ont, the muscles become flabby, the heart’s action is weak, and 
the secreting organs become reduced in bulk and enfeebled in fune- 
tion. Wounds tend to become gangrenous, boils and carbuncles 
are apt to form, and pulmonary consumption is a frequent com- 
plication. The saccharine state of the fluids is favourable to the 
lolgment of fungi (moulds), and these are found in the centres of 
disease in the lungs. The disease isan example of those paradoxes 
that we frequently come to in the last resort in the analysis of eon- 
stitutional disturbances ; in spite of the enormous supplies that the 
organism demands (and reecives), the tissues and organs are not 
nourished, It is only in some cases that the disease is eheeked 
by a pure nitrogenous diet. There issome maladaptation in the 
cconomy whereby there is an enormous quantity of sugar produced 
which 1s not wanted, and a great lack of that which is wanted. 
Where does the divergence oecur from the physiological track ? 

The blood ordinarily contains a trace of sugar, and traces of it 
may be discovered in the urine. It may be permitted to regard 
these traces as no more than the slight margin of non-perfect adapt- 
ation which is discoverable in many structural and functional 
effects. But the antecedent of this sugar, namely glycogen, exists 


in considerable quantity in animals the moment after death, and, 


is assumed to exist in them during life. Although this assumption 
must be granted, it is not so justitiable to admit, with some authors, 
that the glycogen of the body is normally changed into sugar, the 
latter being at once disposed of iu the further course of combustion. 

Glycogen is now known to exist in various tissues, more parti- 
cularly in inactive musele ; but it is impossible not to conclude, on 
the evidence, that the liver is still the organ of its choice; and Ber- 
nard's original position, that diabetes is a disorder of the glycogenie 
function of the liver, may be regarded as the reasonable one. The 
structure of the liver is in great part an adaptation to some such 
metabolic function, an adaptation to take soinewhat from the blood 
and to add somewhat to the blood again. The intermediate state 
of this metabolism is glycogen, a starehy substance whieh changes 
to sugar under the action of a ferment out of the body, and changes 
to sugar sometimes in the body. Various kinds of interference 
cause glycogen to change to sugar within the body—puneturing the 
medulla oblongata at a partieular spot with a fine spear-like point ; 
the administration of curare, whose chief action is to paralyse the 
muscles through their nerves; the administration of nitrite of amy], 
whose more obvions effect is vaso-motor paralysis of the surfaec- 
vessels, causing dilatation of them. These interferences produce a 
passing diabetes. It has been objected that the diabetes so pro- 
duced is too transitory to be counted as analogous to the grave 
human malady; but it is well known that the same transitory 
clfects are not uncommonly met with in medieal practice. The 
true and serious diabetes is merely the established and confirmed 
habit of turning everything to sugar, and it cannot he doubted that 
Bernard's original experimental analogies are still the best clue to 
the nature of the disease. 

These experimental interferences point to some profound upset of 
the nervous control. The spotin the medulla where puncture causes 
temporary diabetes is otherwise known to be the vaso-motor centre ; 
the effects of nitrite of amyl are otherwise such nerve-cffects as 
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blushing; the several effects of curare are identical with the museular 
limpness of fear. The observations of clinical medieine point in the 
same direction ; a large proportion of all the cases of diabetes 


where the antecedents have been ascertained with any degree of 


relevaney are cases of profound emotional and intellectual strain, 
of shocks and jars and worries to the mind, and especially to the 
primary instinets and affections, Along with these we have a few 
significant eases of tumour in, or upon, or in the ueiglibourhood of 
the medulla. "These clinical facts point clearly enough to some 
upset of the nervous control, although there are certainly few or 
none of the usual concomitants of nervous disturbance, The nerve- 
paths that are implicated are the saine as tlie vaso-motor ; but the 
eflects themselves are not vaso-motorial. Nitrite of amyl causes 
artificial blushing, and it also causes diabetes ; in like manner those 
subjective states of the mind (or mechanical states of the brain) 
whiel ordinarily také such outward directions as blushing and 
pallor, or the vaso-motorial direction, sometimes spend themselves 
otherwise, causing an upset of the glycogenic adaptation. lt is cer- 
tainly not a simple affair of vaso-motor paralysis, even if the path 
of influence be the same. Some nervous mechanism allied to the 
vaso-motor, or using the same path of influence, is probably eon- 
cerned, the same kind of unknown nervous mechanism which 
would appear to be eoncerned in Addison's disease (of the supra- 
renal) and in Graves's disease (of the thyroid). The npset of this 
controlling nerve-foree is followed hy the production of a substance 
from the liver-cells which is directly added to the blood as sugar, 
and is removed as sugar in the urine. This substitution of sugar 
in the blood for some other substance is fatal to nutrition ; it is 
so wasteful an expenditure that the physiological bankruptcy 
cannot be averted even when the patient receives the enormous 
amount of food and drink for which he eraves. 

Yor the pathology of diabetes the obvions desiderata are to know 
the normal sources and normal ways of disposal of the glycogen 
of the liver. It seems to be premature to inter that, because gly- 
cogen, as its name implies, may easily beeome sugar, therefore it 
ordinarily does become sugar as a transition-stage towards some 
other product, If the regular conversion of glycogen into sugar be 
assumed, the cause of diabetes would be referred to the inadequate 
disposal of the sugar (c.g., its inadequate combustion in the lungs). 
Cohnheim, after summiug up the evidence from all sources, con- 
eludes that such inadequate disposal of sugar, properly present in 
the body, does occur in diabetes ; and he would seck for the reason 
of the failure in the want of some “ferment” which, in health, brings 
about the further breaking up of the sugar, The question, how- 
ever, is a sufliciently open one for us to eontend that the initial 
error lies in the making of sugar at all; or, in other words, that 
the failure of the ferment (or of the nerve-control of metabolism’ 
has to be assigned to an earlier stage of the metabolie process. 

lt is probably more than an aceidental eoincidence that the 
pancreas has often been found shrunken and indurated in diabetes, 
the shrinkage having followed apparently on an earlier hyperplasia. 
According to analogy it would mean that the error of the hepatic 
function had thrown more work upon the pancreas. Apart from 
the state of the pancreas there is nothing distinctive in the struc- 
tural conditions associated with diabetes. 

Acute Yellow Atrophy of the Liver.—lYere we lave another severe 
constitutional disorder, but much rarcr than diabetes, in which the 
hepatic functions are chiefly, and perhaps primarily, concerned. 
It arises under a variety of cireumstanees, the chief of whieh are 
respectively poisoning by phosphorus, profound emotional troubles, 
and the state of pregnancy. The early implication of the hepatie 
functions is shown by the existence of a degree of common jaundice 
for some time before the distinctive and fatal onset. The disease 
may be said to consist in a eomplete disorganization of the whole 
hepatie activity,— in the arrest of its biliary secretion and of its 
other metabolism. The liver-cells fall into a state of molecular 
disintegration, and the organ shrinks bodily, sometimes to a 1nere 
fraction of its original volume. The duets contain no bile, but a 
eolonrless plasma in place of it; the cells, where they keep their 
outlines, are full of albuminous granules; large quantities of leucin 
and tyrosin are found in the organ after death. What is there 
common to phosphorus-poisoning, profound emotional troubles, 
and the state of pregnaney which can be brought into relation 
with this remarkable upset of funetion and rapid disintegration of 
structure? 

As regards the effects of phosphorus, they belong to a remarkable 
class of effects, counterfeiting idiopathie diseased states, which it is 
the property of certain of the chemical elements, including arsenie, 
antimony, and lead, to induce. The action of this element may 
he said to be an arrest of metabolism, falling with special stress 
upon the great seat of such functional activity (and on the secret- 
ing cells of the stomach and kidney as well). As regards the 
acute yellow atrophy of the liver which follows profound emotional 
troubles, we have many slighter analogous instances of nervous 
inhibition of visceral function dne to more transitory states of 
emotion ; the disorganization of the liver-function would be the 
proportionate effect of a more profound and more lasting mental 
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trouble. As to the acute yellow atrophy of the pregnant state the 
cireumstanees are doubly complex. In all the incidents of preg- 
naney we must take into aceount the placental function, a meta- 
bolism almost as great for the time as that of the liver itself ; and, 
if we are to find any link of connexion between the seemingly 
diverse conditions here in question, we should have to resort to the 
somewhat vague generality that, in a rare concurrence of circum- 
stances, the placental function makes demands upon the maternal 
blood and tissnes, or upon the ordinary metabolisms of the mother, 
whieh are of an upsetting kind, the incidence falling sometimes on 
the inetabolie functions of the liver. 

Albuminuria,—The waste of albumen in the course of the 
urinary exeretion is a much more frequent and hardly less serious 
factor in disease than the sugar-waste; but albuminuria differs 
from diabetes in two important respects : firstly, the albumen whieh 
escapes is, in great part at least, the proper albumen of the blood 
(serum-albumin and globulin); and secondly, there goes hand in hand 
with the error of function a series of progressive structural changes 
fatal to the general efficiency of the kidney itself, Albuminuria 
is the functional error that corresponds on the whole closely to 
Bright's disease ; but it would bea mistake to suppose that Bright’s 
disease can be measured by the amount of albumen lost. A con- 
sideration of these complex forms of constitutional disturbance 
may proceed, however, from the side of albuminous leakage, and 
from the point of view of the adaptations in the kidney whereby 
the leakage is ordinarily prevented or reduced to a minimum. 

The problem, as it may be called, of the renal excretion is how to 
discharge from the blood and from the body absolutely the wash- 
ings of the tissues, or the waste-matters of metabolism, without 
allowing other dissolved substances of the blood to be discharged 
at the same time. In adaptation hereto, the kidney is in parta 
seereting organ and in part a mechanical filter. Those parts or 
regions of its structure where its epithelium is in the form of very 
large and richly protoplasmie cells have a true secretory function, 
so that nothiug passes from the blood to be cast out from the body 
except through the interior of a very considerable cell, and in all 
probability through a metabolie selective process therein. This is 
known to be the urea-region of the kidney ; and the separation of 
urea from the blood may be said to be the greatest of the renal 
funetions. But by far the largest part of the urine, namely the 
water of it, is strained off from the blood by another kind of kidney- 
structure, which is more truly a mechanism ; not all the water of 
the urine, but the greater part of it, is filtered from the blood as it 
passes through the remarkable coils or glomeruli of small vessels 
whieh are placed at the farther end of the tubular system. In 
these the structural adaptations all point to mechanical filtration 
and not to selective seeretion. The cirenlation in the vascular 
coils of the kidney is unique as regards the balance of driving foree 
and resisting force ; the lateral pressure in these spherical coils of 
small vessels is greater than in any other capillary region of the 
body. It is indeed great enough to cause a transudation of water ; 
but is it so nicely balanced as not to allow an escape of albumen ? 
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gested state of the kidney, whether the embarrassment he traced to 
the side of influx or of efllux, to the arterial or the venous side, is 
favourable to the leakage of albumen, and a large part of all the 
albuminuria of medical practice is of that nature. The congested 
state has been often experimentally induced in animals by various 
devices, and the laws of albuminous leakage have thus been 
determined with an exactitude which is very considerable. In 
these experiments the embarrassment of the circulation has been 
induced in various ways—by clamping the renal vein so as to dam 
up the blood in the kidney, by clamping the renal artery, by inter- 
fering with the nervous mechanisms, either at the spot or more 
centrally, and by introducing toxie substances into the circu- 
lating blood. Probably all of these forms of experimental inter- 
ference have their analogies in disease, although the gross mechan- 
ical impediments area rare type. The albuminuria of the pregnant 
state—not certainly an invariable occurrence, but rather a liability 
of that condition—may be referred in great part, if not altogether, 
to embarrassed venous reflux, for there are analogous cases of tem- 
porary albuminuria in which the cause is not the gravid uterus, but 
a uterine or ovarian tumour. In pregnancy it is specially apt to 
occur in primiparz and in eases of twins, and in the later months, 
Again, the albuminuria of some forms of heart-disease, of emphy- 
sema, and of chronic bronchitis is an affair of difficult venous 
reflux. It is on the arterial side that we have to place the deter- 
mining forces of a considerable number of albuminurie cases, and 
these the most insidious. In all those cases where the congestion 
of the kidney is "inflammatory" there are the irregularities of 
circulation usual in inflammation, the pareneliymatous cellular 
changes of inflammation, and the somewhat difficult correlation 
between these two factors in the process.. These cases may be said 
to exhaust the instanees of albuminuria due to heightened blood- 
pressure. The albuminuria of cachectie subjects is known to be 
dependent mostly on the impaired integrity of the glomerular 
vessel-walls,—on an amyloid change in them which permits the 
transudation of albumen under the ordinary conditions of pressure. 
)ut there is still a third determining cause of albuminuria, namely, 
a changed state of the blood when both the pressure and the state 
of the vessel-walls are constants, 

It has been mentioned that there are two instructive points of 
contrast between the drain of sugar and the drain of albumen ; the 
sugar is not ordinarily present in the blood, and its discharge by 
the kidney is unattended with structural changes in that organ. 
The albumen of albuminuria is to a great extent the ordinary albu- 
men of the blood (serum-albumin and globulin) ; but in the urine 
there are other albumins found which are not ordinarily present in 
the blood, such as the variety identical with pepton, and another 
variety, hemialbumose, or ‘‘propepton.” The latter is found in 
cases of osteomalacia, and it may be detected under other cireum- 
stances as well. Even when there are no new and specially diffus- 
ible albumins in the blood, it is probable that some alteration in 
the relative composition of the blood—in the proportion of its 
salts and the like—wil] make its albumen more liable to transude 
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in the urine when it is looked for systematically from day to day 
that we may admit, with Senator, that any one may be more or less 
albuminurie from time to time. In 119 healthy soldiers, 19, or 16 
per cent., had albumen in the urine; in 200 seemingly healthy 
persons examined for life assurance there were 24 with albumen, 
or 12 per cent. ; in 61 healthy children, 7, or 11:5 per cent ; in 32 
hospital attendants in good health, 14, or 44 per cent. Add to these 
experiences the diffieulty of detecting small quantities of albumen 
in ordinarily dilute urine and the impossibility of detecting certain 
varieties of albumen (known to occur in the urine) except by 
special tests, and we may safely conclude that the filtration of 
water from the blood in the renal capillaries is very apt to be 
attended with a slight leakage of albumen also. The adaptation 
that water should drain off, but not albumen, is a very nicely 
balanced one, and therefore very easily upset. Asa matter of fact 
it is frequently upset; the physiological albuminuria, like the 
physiological glycosuria, and like the small ad mixture of colourless 
cells among the multitude of blood-disks proper, is the narrow 


bolie process in the proper secreting epithelium of the kidney- 
tubules. Certainly the large epithelial cells of tlie kidney in these 
two conditions are filled with peculiar granules of **albuminous " 
matter. The question has to be at least entertained, whether 
certain cases of albnminuria may not be due to a primary disorder 
of the renal metabolism, to some interference with its *' ferment." 

Four factors, then, are concerned in the waste of albumen, and 
they may act either singly or in combination. In the order of 
their importance they are :—(1) disorder of the vaseular pressure, 
whereby the nicely-adjusted filtering mechanism in the glomeruli 
is deranged ; (2) states of the blood exceptionally favourable to the 
diffusion of its albumen, or even the presence in the blood of pecu- 
liar forms of albumen with high ditfusibility ; (3) a more perme- 
able condition of the vessel-wall (as in amyloid disease); and (4) an 
error in the proper metabolism of the secreting epithelium where- 
by an albuminous by-product is formed from it. It now remains 
to consider briefly the other distinctive point in the acquired habit 
of albuminous waste, namely, the associated structural changes. 


margiu of non-perfect adaptation which meets us frequently in 
the economy of living organisms. The nicely-adjusted balance of 
driving force and resisting force in the vascular tufts is constantly 


Structural Changes in the Kidney.—If the kidneys be examined Large 
from a case in which the symptoms, sometimes lasting for years, white 
had been albumen in the urine (with cylindrical casts of the kid- kidney. 


exposed to disturbing influences, so that one may reckon to find a 
certain small average of albuminons leakage. 

The great oceasion of this leakage is sluggish circulation through 
the glomeruli, whether from over-distension of the veins beyond or 
from other cause. The faster the blood passes through these capil- 
laries the greater the quantity of water drained off, and the more 
minimal the quantity of albumen that escapes ; but when the blood 
travels slower there is absolutely less water filtered off in a given 
time, and the proportion of albumen that passes with it is increased 
from a minimal quantity to something considerable. Thus a eon- 


ney-tubules) a more or less scanty amount of urine, and a sinall 
proportion of urea, together with dropsy and marked anemia, they 
will most likely be found to be enormously enlarged, and of a pale 
fawn eolour, compared by Watson to the cut surface of a parsnip. 
This is the “large white kidney” of chronic Bright’s disease, the 
enlargement being in the outer zone of the organ, in the region of 
the glomeruli and secreting tubules. ‘‘ The incised surface gives one 
the notion of some deposit whereby the original texture of the part 
is obscured.”  IIow comes it that an attack of congestion at some 
more or less remote period, or repeated congested states of the 
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organ, have led to so remarkable a result? It does not help us, 
for the purpose of rational analysis, to turn to ‘‘intlammation ” as 
a last resource ; what the analysis really conducts us to is the corre- 
lation between the disordered function and the structural changes. 

It is impossible not to connect the remarkable form of hyper- 
plasia in the large white kidney (or where there is also the 
amyloid complication) with the albuminous charaeter of the exuda- 
tion in which the organ, and more especially its cortex, is bathed. 
Sugar, as we have seen, has no such eileet on structure, nor has 
uric acid, as we shall see in speaking of the kidney in gout; the 
albumen has a special influence on the local centres of nutrition, 
on the cells and tissues of the organ. Again, the excess of nutri- 
tion does not conduct to increase on the normal lines. There are 
such cases of normal inerease in the kidney's bulk, as when one 
kidney has to do the work of two, owing to removal or congenital 
absence of the other. But in the large white kidney of albumin- 
uria the increase is of an unprofitable kind ; it isa hyperplasia that 
not only does not add to the efficiency of the organ but even seri- 
ously impairs it. The large epithelial cells of the secreting region 
are clouded with albuminous deposit, and their nuclei show a 
fainter reaction to the colouring agents; or they fall into an unstable 
granular condition and into molecular detritus ; or they are shed 
bodily into the lumen of the tnbule. The flattened cells of the 
Bowman’s capsule are less apt to degenerate ; they are more likely 
to multiply tm situ, and to build up an unnaturally thick wall 
around the capsule. Further, the interstices of the tnbules and 
the margins of the glomeruli are occupied by collections of round 
nuclear cells, like the collections underlying a catarrhal mucous 
membrane. All this activity is misdirected ; it does not help the 
function, bnt overwhelms it. The urine is scanty and the propor- 
tion of urea small; and these consequences may be traced, firstly 
to the sluggish circulation within the organ, and secondly to the 
complete obliteration of some glomeruli and the cumbrous thicken- 
ing of others, and to the degeneration of the secreting epithelium 
interfering with its proper metabolism. There is hardly any 
tendency to restitutio ad integrum in the large white kidney, the 
unprofitable overfeeding of its elements continuing to the end. 

Contrasting with the large white kidney is the contracted kidney 
in another variety of chronie Bright's disease. For the present 
purpose it is necessary to follow the broader lines of distinction, 
and to avoid the transitions and finer shades in the pathology ; and 
it may be stated as a general truth that the large white kidney goes 
with scanty urine and much waste of albumen (the waxy modifica- 
tion having only the latter), while the smal] granular contracted 
kidney is associated with even copious urine and a waste of albu- 
men which is often small, and in any ease variable. The error in 
these latter cases appears to lie with the arterial side of the circula- 
tion ; the left heart is hypertrophied, and so is the muscular coat 
of the arteries in the kidney, if not also elsewhere. It is essen- 
tially an interstitial disease of the kidney, leading to enormous 
development of its supporting tissue; whole tubules become obli- 
terated, but in those that remain the epithelium is not degenerated. 
Obliteration also overtakes the glomernli, but there must be a 
compensating increase in the work done by those that survive to 
account for the copious urine; it often happens, also, that num- 
erous small cysts are produced. 

Shrinkage of the eonnective tissue after a period of revived 
embryonic activity is the cause of all these Pe it is the 
ordinary shrinkage of cicatricial tissue, and it has the ctfeet of com- 
pressing the proper urinary apparatus—the filtering and the seeret- 
ing—to its destruction. The kidneys may be reduced even to one- 
fourth of their natural size, and their uneven surface shows that 
there has been mechanical dragging along certain lines. In the 
end the urea-waste accumulates m the blood to such an extent that 
death results, usually from urzmic coma and convulsions. In some 
cases cerebral hemorrhage anticipates the fatal effect of uremia. 

The small granular contracted kidney is usually of a reddish- 
brown colour, but it may be whitish, in which case the lobulation 
of its surface is larger. It is one of the standing difficulties of 
renal pathology to decide whether the small contracted kidney is 
not often a later stage of the large white. But there can be hardly 
any doubt that it is oftenest the structural manifestation of an 
entirely different disease, an arterial disease. That which has been 
emphasized hy some pathologists as the distinctive process in this 
affection is the overgrowth of cells on the inner wall of the arteries, 
the so-called endo-arteritis or arterio-capillary selerosis, whereby 
the lumen of the vessel tends to be PAPAE )ut it may be made 
a question whether this is not really a part of the revived embry- 
onie activity in the connective tissne, whose shrinkage gives the 
organ its granular contracted character, The interest would thus 
come to centre in the error of nutrition whereby so much activity 
is diverted to the connective tissue, an activity that takes the em- 
bryonic formative direction. We have a close analogy in cirrhosis 
of the liver, a disease associated with the drinking of raw spirits ; 
and it is noteworthy that the insidious form of Bright’s disease. 
whose morhid anatomy is summed up in the small contracted and 
puckered kidney, occurs most frequently in those who sustain 
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themselves more by ardent spirits than by ordinary food, and next 
most frequently in the subjects of gout and of lead - poisoning, 
although there are a good many cases of the disease remaining to 
be accounted for by less obvious causes, 

The dropsy of Bright's disease is diflicult in its pathology. The 
watery state of the blood, or the hydriemia, consequent on the loss 
of inuch of its albumen does not sutlice by itself. A subsidiary 
hypothesis, adopted by Cohnheim, is that the blood-vessels of the 
skin become unusually permeable. Sometimes the dropsy appears 
first round the ankles, at other times it shows itself in putliness 
of the eyelids and a somewhat bloated pallor of the face. 

Gout and the Uratie Diathesis.—Many other states of the system 
besides podagra—the disease which usually begins in the night with 
pain and redness of the great-toe joint—are now reckoned as be- 
longing to gout. "The disease, in the extended use of the name, is 
indeed a widespread error of metabolism which may manifest itself 
in very various ways. The partieular liabilities to error arise dur- 
ing the metabolism of proteids, from the lirst stage of digestion in 
the stomach to the last stage of excretion in the kidney. Hence it 
is that gout, in its widest meaning, has been taken to be a form of 
“dyspepsia.” "The opportunity for going wrong may be said to 
depend on the fact that there are two chief forms of nitrogenous 
waste remaining to be got rid of in the end, which are somehow 
correlated to one another, —the highly soluble substanee urea, and 
the highly insoluble substance urie acid. There are remarkable 
differences in the proportions of these two waste-produets through- 
out the animal kingdom; in most reptiles and in birds the form 
of nitrogenous waste is mostly uric acid, whereas in man (and other 
mammals) it is mostly urea. But in man the waste is still to a 
small extent in the form of urie acid. In normal human urine 
the proportions are :—to 1500 grammes (52°91 ounces) of water in 
the urine of twenty-four hours the total of solids is 72 grammes 
(2:54 ounees), of which 33°18 (1:17 ounces) are urea, and only 
'555 (019 ounce) urie acid, or not more than one-sixtieth of the 
quantity of urea. Whether or not we are to regard this small 
margin of urie acid as another of those instances of non-perfect 
adaptation of which we have previously found instances in the 
physiological traces of sugar and of albumen in the urine, and of 
colourless corpuscles in the blood, there can be no doubt that the 
adaptation, such as it is, whereby the nitrogenous waste is mostly 
the highly soluble urea, but to a very small amount also the less 
soluble uric acid, is the occasion of many and serious morbid con- 
ditions. The liability to these gonty and caleulous disorders 
depends partly on the increase of urie acid at the expense of the 
urea, together with the low solubility of the former, but it seems 
to depend also on an abnormally low power of the animal fluids 
to dissolve urie acid, or of the kidney to eliminate it when its 
quantity is not excessive. 

The peenliar liability from urie acid is sometimes called the 
nrie-acid or uratic diathesis or constitution ; some persons have it 
much more than others, and it is exceedingly apt to be handed 
down from parent to olfspring, so that the stock, in countries and 
among classes where gout is common, may be said to be widely 
inoculated with it. Where the acquisition of it can be traced at 
first hand it is often found that the associated circumstances are 
high-feeding and a life of physical inaction and feeble intellectual 
zest. These are among the best-known conditions of gout, admitted 
equally by the ancients and the moderns. It is now known, how- 
ever, that practically the same gouty constitution may be and 
often is induced by conditions which have hardly anything in 
common with luxury. Thus gout is a common liability of workers 
in lead, being one of the various manifestations of lead-poisoning ; 
it is also common among those classes of labourers, such as doek- 
labourers on the Thames, whose habitual drink is porter; and it 
is said to have become common among the working-class in Dublin, 
where it was rare twenty or thirty years ago, aecording as they 
have taken to drinking porter instead of ardent spirits. ‘There are 
still other cases of gouty constitution for which neither heredity, 
nor luxury, nor lead-poisoning, nor porter-drinking can be in- 
voked as an explanation ; and these are the cases which justify the 
somewhat wide definition of gout as a form of dyspepsia. 

In order to have the gouty effect there need be no great increase 
in the amount of uric acid formed in the course of the metabolism 
of proteids. During an acute attack of gout, and previous to it, 
the amount of urie acid in the urine will probably be much below 
the average; itis the kidney that has failed in its function, so 
that the urie acid is retained in the blood to be deposited else- 
where. The presence of urie acid (urate of soda) in the blood in gout 
is the well-known discovery of Garrod, who has also pointed out 
that its proportion in the urine is at the same time reduced. 

jut there need not even be failure of the kidney's function, al- 
though, as a matter of fact, there often is; the error may lie in 
the heightened insolubility of the urie acid. It is observed that 
the uric acid of urine is apt to be deposited in the form of urates, 
as a brick-red sediment, even when there is no excess of it; a 
more acid state of the urine seems to favour the precipitation of 
the urie acid ; and it has been conjectured (from the success of the 
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alkaline treatment) that there may be some analogous acidity intro- 
duced into the blood and lymph im the form of organic acids (pro- 
dueed in the eourse of faulty digestion), which would cause the 
uric acid to be deposited from the blood as it circulates generally. 
It is in the eartilages of the joints that the deposition usually takes 
place, the great-toe joint (metatarso-phalangeal) having a quite 
remarkable and inexplicable liability. The surface of the cartilage 
is erusted with patches of a whitish opaque substance, which proves 
to be needle-shaped crystals of urate of soda ; the deposition ex- 
tends deeper and affects the fibrous structures of the joint ; it may 
be so extensive in other fibrous structures as to amount to tophi 
or chalk-stones. In some rare cases of gout such organs as the 
parotid giauds may be completely disorganized by the chalky de- 
posit, or there may be numerous centres of its deposition in the 
membranes of the spinal cord. 

Albuminuria and Eczema of Gout.—Two morbid conditions are 
so frequently associated with gout as to be part of its natural 
history, namely, eczema of some regions of the skin (cyelids, back 
of neck, &e.) and albuminuria. We have absolutely no clue to 
the connexion between the skin-disease and the uratic diathesis ; 
for the albuminuria a connexion may be suggested. The albumen 
will at first be absent in the intervals of gouty attacks, showing 
itself during the attack, or for a few days previously ; its appear- 
ance in the urine thus coincides, so far as it goes, with the decrease 
of uric acid in the urine. It is impossible to exelude the possibility 
that the albumen is here an error of the renal metabolism. All 
the facts of the gonty constitution point to a far-reaching disturb- 
ance of the metabolic functions, which may be induced by causes 
so different as lead-poisoning and a luxurious life; uric acid is 
not the only metabolie product concerned, although it is the 
chief, for there is even an oceasional implication of the glycogenic 
metabolism, as shown by the presence of sugar in the urine, and 
there is the much more common albuminuria. It is impossible to 
believe that there are structural changes iu the kiduey to account 
for the earliest occurrences of albumen in the urine in gout, for the 
urinary sceretion may be normal for long intervals ; and it is hy 
no means certain that the albumen is a leakage from the glomeruli 
owing to the altered pressure of congestion. 

The kidney in chronic gout may be affected in obvious characters ; 
it will show, on section, streaks of white opaque substance within or 
between the tubules,—that which is between them being composed of 
crystals of urate soda often in fan-shaped bundles, while that which 
is within them is an amorphous mixture of urates of ammonia and 
soda and uric acid, The so-called gouty kiduey may and often does 
assume the progressive structural changes which lead to the state of 
contraction and puckering. (There are other renal deposits of urie 
acid, as in new-born children, which are transitory.) 

The urie-acid diathesis may manifest itself, not in gout, but in 
gravel, In this ease the exeess of urie acid is thrown into the 
tubules of the kiduey, where it forms concretions ; these may 
either be washed out by the urine as fine grains, or may remain for 
a time to increase by accretion, forming renal and vesical caleulus. 

Obesity, Local Formations of Fat.—The significance of fat under 
all circumstances in the animal body is by no means well under- 
stool, but it may be conveniently approached from the side of 
metabolism. Adipose tissue is a somewhat special development of 
mesoblastic tissue, and most usually of the common binding tissue. 
The embryonie cell transforms the greater part of its protoplasm 
into an oily fluid which contains no nitrogen, the nucleus being 
retained on one side along with a narrow fringe of cell-substance ; 
a fat-cell in its early stage thus resembles a signet-ring, and in 
its later development it becomes a thin-walled vesicle which 
may be distended by its oily contents much beyond the limits 
of even the largest cells of other tissues.. This transformation may 
happen to the cells of the eonneetive tissue in almost any part 
of the body ; but in the ordinary course of development it has 
certain seats of election, such as the stratum of gelatinous tissue 
underlying the kidney and the subeutaneous tissue. All synovial 
and serous membranes, execpt those of the liver and lungs, are 
favourite seats of fat-formation. In the subcutaneous tissue the 
first formation of fat appears to be associated with local formation 
of blood, the same mesoblastic elements being at one stage hemato- 
blasts and afterwards, in their vesiculated state, fat-cells. It 
cannot be doubted that there is a close adaptation to the needs 
of the economy in. the vicissitudes of the fat-tissue; but it must 
be admitted at the same time that theadaptation is often singularly 
obscure, In many cases the changes in the fat-tissue seem rather 
to be a correlated necessity. 

One of the earliest facts that we meet with in this connexion 
is the gradual replacement of the thymus gland by fat, the fluid 
being absorbed in its turn, and the mass of tissue shrinking. 
Another fact of the same kind is the change into fat-cells of 
“lymphoid” cells elsewhere, as the change of red marrow into 
yellow marrow in the central eanals of the long bones. Both of 
these changes have a prototype or an analogy in the transition that 
one sees in groups of the subcutaneous spindle-shaped cells from 
a heinatoblastie activity to a fat-making activity. The season of 
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puberty is a time of active fat-formation, more especially in women, 
and notably in the breast-region. A still more remarkable develop- 
meut of fat occurs iu many cases of sterility, and in many women 
after the child-bearing period has ceased m ordinary. Such in- 
stances of a greater or less degree of obesity are so clearly associated 
with the obsolescence of an important function that they may be 
called physiological. Other instances of obesity have no such 
obvious or uniform association. Thus, an obese habit may follow 
one or more attacks of malarial fever; it sometimes occurs as one 
of the lifelong ehanges induced by an attack of typhoid fever. 
There is often a great degree of plumpness along with the extreme 
ill health of chlorosis. Idiocy and some forms of insanity are apt 
to be associated with fatness; in the pseudo-hypertrophic muscular 
e ur of boys the connective-tissue cells between the muscular 

undles become so active in fat-making that they usurp the place 
ofthe muscle. As an effect of dietetic errors obesity usually follows 
the inordinate consumption of starchy and saccharine substances, 
aud especially the drinking of much beer, stout, and even other 
forms of alcohol. As a racial character obesity is found among the 
negro populations in some parts of Africa (South Africa and the 
Upper Nile). 


Amoug the most extraordinary developments of true fat are those Local 
cases where it develops locally in association with cancers or other fat-for- 


malignant tumours. 
of the leg for a malignant tumour of the tibia there was a reeur- 
rence of the disease in the stump and in the ilium ; he died in a 
state of extreme emaciation of all the body except the thigh of 
the affected side, which was enveloped in a layer of ordinary sub- 
cutaneous fat half an inch thick all round, contrasting strangely 
with the wasted limb of the other side. To take another unambigu- 
ous ease, an extensive development of fat through all its embryonie 
phases can actually be traced in the serous covering of the rectum 
in a ease of cancerous stricture of the part. There is usually much 
local development of fat round the sae of an old hernia. In certain 
glandular organs, such as the pancreas, the supporting connective 
tissue sometimes takes on an extensive fat-forming activity, so that 
the organ is half transformed into adipose tissue ; the same may 
be found around the pelvis of the kidney in old age. 

Lipomatous Tumours.—It is not always possible to say whether 
a local development of fat should be called a lipoma or not ; thus, 
the fat around an old hernia may be so cireumscribed as practically 
to amount toa fatty tumour, and that may be the case also with 
the fat around the breast or behind the eyeball. On the intestiue, 
notably the transverse colon, the masses of fat do become pendulous 
fatty tumours (much more often in the domestie quadrupeds than 
in man) of a uniform or lobulated structure, which may hang by a 


Thus, in a boy who had suffered amputation mations. 
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long and slender vascular stem, like an apple or a cherry on its . 


stalk ; when the vascular supply is kept up with difficulty these pen- 
dulous masses of fat tend to become caleitied or otherwise sclerosed, 
and to fall off into the abdominal cavity as “loose bodies." The 
loose bodies of the joints originate sometimes in the same manner 
from the pendulous masses of subsynovial fat. On the peritoneal 
surface the pendulous growth of fat may have a short stem and 
abundant blood-vessels, and go on to form a large lobulated tumour ; 
but more usually in that situation the tumour-habit is established 
at a number of points, leading to the condition of multiple lipo- 
mata. The lipomata of the subcutaneous tissue may be single or 
multiple ; if they are not congenital they are most often associated 
with a general obese habit; and they may grow to an enormous 
size. The submucous tissue of the stomach or intestine is a com- 
paratively rare seat of fatty tumour. The most inexplicable lipo- 
mata are those which form, under very rare circumstances, as 
cireumseribed nodular masses in the interstitial connective tissue 
of the cortex of the kidney, and in the subarachnoid tissue of the 
brain and spinal cord. 

It is convenieut to place these oceurrences of obesity, of local 


Of fat- 


overgrowths of fat, and of lipomatous tumours under the head of makiug 


errors of metabolism, but it is difficult to find one physiological 
rationale for them all. Where obesity is due to dietetic errors we 
may say that the carbohydrates supplied to the body have been more 
than the eombustion could overtake, and that the residue is * stored 
up" as fat. Where there is a degree of embonpoint iu such a malady 
as chlorosis we may say that the feeble oxygen-earrying capacity 
of the red-blood corpuscles has led to an inadequate combustion 
of the carbohydrates supplied in due quantity, and that the 
residue has been stored up in that ease also. In the unhealthy 
fattening that sometimes follows malarial or typlioid fever it does 
not appear why there should be the residue requiring to be stored 
up. Again, there are persons of au obese habit (probably con- 
genital) who avoid a diet of carbohydrates, but turn even their 
meat diet to fat, just as there are confirmed diabetics who turn 
everything to sugar. Still further, we have the very remarkable 
tendency to make fat when the reproductive functions have ceased 
either prematurely or in the ordinary course; and that is a fre- 
quently oecurring ease which can hardly be brought into the 
doctrine of inadequate combustion of carbohydrates. The peculiar 
liability of the connective tissue between or upon the bundles of 
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muscle to become fat-tissue may point to some defective com- 
bustion in the work done by muscles. In the eases of pseudo- 
hypertrophie paralysis of the leg-museles in children we are con- 
fronted with an enormous development of the same process. Other 
cases of local fat-formation, as in the interstitial tissue of the 
pancreas or around the kidney, are still more inexplicable. Lipo- 
matous tumours, where they are congenital, may be referred to an 
early error of tissue-growth ; where they are acquired, we have 
usually a coexisting or previous obesity (local or general) to resort 
to, and the only difficulty is to understand how the lobules of fat 
eame to acquire the delimitation or individuality of a tumour. 


Degenera- Deyenerations.—In a nosological outline there is perhaps no 
tious. more convenient place for some remarks on the general subject of 
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Albu- 
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degenerative changes than at the end of sections dealing with the 
liabilities of obsolescence, the special liabilities of the suprarenal 
and thyroid, and the larger errors of metabolisin. 

The usual healthy appearance of the most elementary kind of 
protoplasm is a soft translucent grey; under the microscope this 
greyish protoplasm is uniformly and finely granular. From that 
standard of health there are various deviations, representing various 
kinds or degrees of degeneration. The chief degenerations are the 
mucous, the albuminous, the fatty, the ealeareous, the caseous, and 
the amyloid. 

The mucous change proceeds on more obvious physiological lines 
than most of the others ; it is, as we have seen, the proper destiny 
of surface-epithelium in many situations ; and we have tound also, 
in treating of myxomatous tumours, that even in these it has 
not very remote atlinities to the hematoblastic function. A some- 
what obscure form of it, the colloid change, has been mentioned in 
connexion with caneer of the stomach and breast. 

The ulbuminous change is that which is often found in the large 
glandular cells of the liver, kidney, &e., in disorders accompanied 
by a rise of temperature. The cells are somewhat swollen, and 
their substance is clouded so as to obscure the central nucleus. 

Merging impereeptibly with the albuminous degeneration is the 
fatty, in which numerous small droplets appear in the cell-sub- 
stanee, which is no longer uniform bnt diversified with highly- 
refracting granules; these droplets are of the nature of fat. In 
the liver-cells the droplets may run together, so that the liver-cell 
has the ordinary appearance of a physiological fat-cell. But there 
is in general a broad line of distinction between the transformation 
of protoplasmic substance into fat (usually in the connective-tissue 
cells) and fatty degeneration as above described. The latter occurs 
under many éireumstances, It is an accompaniment of phosphorus- 
poisoning and of those idiopathie states which run parallel with 
the former, such as acute yellow atrophy of the liver. It is apt 


. to occur in the inner coat of arteries in chlorotic subjects, producing 
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vellowish opaque patches, which sometimes give rise to erosions. 
The arteries of the brain are liable to a similar degeneration more 
universally and under other cireumstanees than chlorosis. The 
very common condition of atheroma of the large arteries (especially 
aorta) is a more extensive degeneration of a fatty kind, on the 
basis of anteeedent swelling or increase of tissue in the deeper part 
of the inner coat, or in the interval between the inner and the 
middle coats. This variety of fatty change is often associated with 
the production of cholesterin seales, and with a subsequent caleare- 
ous transformation. Although it is most common after middle life, 
itis not a senile change proper, inasmuch as the most long-lived 
persons have none of it. 

The calcareous degeneration is most often found in the cartilages 
of the ribs after middle life; but, like the atheromatous change, it 
is not properly senile, as the very aged sometimes have their costal 
cartilages quite soft. The deposition of lime-salts (carbonate of 
lime) is in the capsules of the cartilage-cells ; on applying a drop 
of hydrochloric acid to a thin slice of such cartilage an efferves- 
cence of carbonic-acid gas will occur. Lime is often deposited in 
the enlarged thyroid of goitre, and it is sometimes found in degen- 
erate] areas of the placenta. In the suprarenal it is much rarer 
than the cheesy degeneration. Fatty tumours jn the lower animals, 
especially in the bovines, are liable to become caleareous ; and the 
presence of granules of lime is a very cominon feature (along with 
the cheesy degeneration to be next mentioned) of the peculiar form 
of tuberculous growths of the serous membranes, or tuberculous 
uolules and infiltrations of the viscera and lymphatic glands, in 
those animals. In other tumours, of man or of animals, it is much 
less common, Lastly, foreign bodies lodged in the tissues, and 
the eucysted trichina-parasite in the muscles, acquire a deposit of 
lime in the thickening of tissue which forms their eapsule. 

The cascous or cheesy form of degeneration is the characteristic 
disintegration that the cells and tissues undergo in tuberculous 
and sciofulous disease. Collections of pus, as in chronic abscess of 
the liver or in ehronie empyema (pus in the pleural eavity), are 
liable to the saine. process of drying up and molecular disintegra- 
tion. In the central parts of hard cancers also it is not unusual 
to find cheesy areas; A form of degeneration not very uulike 
the caseous may be observed as a perfectly norinal incident in the 
deeper parts of the plaecnta. It is by far the most cominon degen- 
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eration of the suprarenal cells, whether in association with general 
tubereulous disease or not. Under all these circumstances the 
caseous change follows upon a certain amount of hyperplasia of the 
tissue, for the maintenance of which there has been no adequate 
provision in the way of new blood-vessels. 


The gummatuus degeneration of the produets of syphilitic infec- Gumm 
tion is not always easily distinguished from the casecous; but, for tous, 


the most part, the substance is firmer and more cohesive, as the 
name implies, less dry and friable in the section, and ofa brown colour 
rather than of the yellowish or fawn colour of cheesy degeneration. 


A vitreous, hyaline, or waxy degeneration of muscular fibre occurs Vitreo 


in the courseof some fevers, as well as in progressive muscularatrophy. 
The amyloid degencration is the most peeuliar of them all. 


the name) on aecount of the reaction with iodine (mahogany-red), 
but it is now known to be a nitrogenous principle. When it is 
present in large quantity, as in the amyloid liver, it gives the cut 
surface a peculiar glance, like that of fat bacon, and hence it has 
been called lardaeeous or waxy degeneration. Its proper seat is 
the walls of the smaller arteries and the capillaries ; these undergo 


‘a kind of hyaline swelling, like the swelling of boiled sago, so that 


the aggregate effect in such an organ as the liver is to make it 
very much larger, firmer, and more rigid in its outlines. This 
alteration in the vessel-wall facilitates the eseape of the fluid part 
of the blood ; hence the amyloid change in the kidney is a cause 
of albuminuria and in the intestine of diarrhea. In the wall of 
the intestine the course of the amyloid vessel may be tracked by 
the mahogany-red line left by iodine. This remarkable form of 
degeneration of the vessels is associated with long-standing sup- 
puration (especially in diseases of bone), with chronie dysentery, 
syphilis, and other of the constitutional states ealled cachectic.! 


$ 12.— ERRORS or THE NERVOUS CONTROL. 


Reference has already been made to the obscure impli- 
cation of nerve-control in such disorders as Addison's dis- 
ease, Graves's disease, diabetes, and acute yellow atrophy 
of the liver; the integrity of the controlling nerve-force 
may be said to be necessary to the perfect carrying out of 
the give-and-take of metabolism, or to the full effect of 
the * ferment" in each of the breaking-up processes. In a 
subsequent section (p. 393 sy.) reference is made to another 
controlling nervous mechanism, whose paralysis or dis- 
order is immediately accountable for a very large part 
of the sum-total of sickness in the world, namely, the 
mechanism which regulates the animal heat. The present 
section will be devoted to a few morbid conditions of the 
cerebro-spinal system, selected to illustrate pathological 
principles. 


Neuralgia and Tetanus.—One or two instances of neuralgia and Neur- 
of tetanus will serve to illustrate a peculiarity of the disorders of the algia, 


nervous system among morbid processes of the body. A person in 
getting up from a stooping posture before the lire hits the right 
eyebrow hard against the edge of the mantelpiece ; the blow has 
touched the filaments of the supra-orbital nerve, and there is more 
or less of pain for a time over the limited area to which these small 
sensory twigs are distributed. Several weeks afterwards, when the 
accident had been forgotten, there is an attack of severe neuralgia 
over the whole of that side of the face; the pain shoots along all 
the nerve-branehes above the eyebrow, along all the branches 
below the eye-socket (infra-orbital), and along the branches going 
to the skin of the lower-jaw region or chin. The sequence of 
events means that the injury to the branch of the trigeminus above 
the eyebrow has touehed the trunk of the nerve in such a manner 
that, after a considerable interval, intermittent attacks of pain 
are felt along all three sets of branches covering the whole of onc 
side of the face. In other words, a molecular condition of nerve, 
originally peripheral and limited, has become central and diffutive. 
Another instance is as follows, A person seated at a high desk 
day after day exposes the outer side of the ankle and region of the 
Achilles-tendon to currents of cold air from the opening and shut- 


1 See Cl. Bernard, Nouvelle fonction du Foie, comme Organe pro- 
dueteur de Matizre suerée, Paris, 1853, and Leçons sur le Diabète et la 
Glyeogenése animale, Paris, 1877 ; Pavy, Researches on the Nature 
and Treatment of Diabetes, Lond., 1862 ; Senator, Die Albuminurie, 
Berlin, 1882; Cohnlieim, 44g. Pathol, vol. ii., Berlin, 1881; Grainger 
Stewart, Praetical Treatise on Brights Disease of the Kidneys, Edin., 
1868, and in Trans. Internat. Med, Congr., Lond., 1881, vol. ii.; S. 
Rosenstein, Die Pathologie und Therapie der Nierenkrankheiten, Berlin, 
1863, and in Trans. Internat. Med. Congr., Lond., 1881,vol. ii. ; Garrod, 
Treatise on Gout, de., 34 ed., Lond., 1876, and on “ Eczema and Albu- 
minuria in relation to Gout,” in Trans. Internat, Med. Congr., Lond., 
1881, vol. ii.; Virchow, “Lipoma,” in Krankhaft. Geschwüste, vol. i. 
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ting of a door, some o¢casional pains being felt where the external 
saphenous nerve runs behind the outer ankle and over the outside 
of the heel.  Aftera lapse of time there is an attack of sciatica, the 
first of a series continuing for years, in which the course of the 
diffusive pain can be tracked, as if it had had an anatomical know- 
ledge of the nerves of the limb, along all the branches of the great 
sciatic nerve to the thigh, leg, aud foot. In this ease the sequence 
of events is the same as in the former: the original exeitant had 
touched the terminal twigs of the external saphenous branch of 
the great sciatic nerve ; after an interval intense neuralgie pain 
begins to be felt far up the great nerve-trunk itself; aud the pain 
diffuses itself not only to the filaments belonging to the external 
saph:enous brauch but along all the branches. A limited peri- 
pheral disturbance has, after an interval, become central and 
ditfusive, and the pain apt to recur intermittently for years after. 

Let us now take a ease of tetanus involving the very same peri- 
pheral nerve as the last case. A boy engaged on a farm chafes the 
outer side of one heel by wearing boots too large for his feet; the 
abrasion, which is exactly over the course of the external saphenous 
nerve, is disregarded, and the irritation of the boot permitted to 
continue. Ina few days he is admitted into hospital with tetanus, 
that is to say, with the neek -muscles rigid, the jaw locked, the 
features drawn, the recumbent body bent forwards from time to 
time like a bow, its whole weight resting on the head and heels, 
occasional wild jerkings of the limbs, and the muscles everywhere 
as hard as boards. This horrible and painful state of the muscular 
system usually ends in the patient dying after a week or ten days 
or less, exhausted by hunger and thirst and want of sleep, or by 
inability to breathe under the vice-like grip in which the chest is 
held by the muscles of respiration. The sequence of events is here 
closely parallel with that in the cases of neuralgia: an irritated 
condition of a small outlying nerve-twig, which is not a motor 
nerve, has, after a short interval, touched the spinal cord in such a 
manner that motor force is freely and continuously let loose over 
the whole muscular system, with occasional diseharges of a more 
intense kind. Spasm commeneing iu the muscles near the injury 
has been spoken to by the patients or attendants sometimes ; but 
the observation lias been recorded, on the whole, seldom. Strangely 
enough, it is in the muscles of the face, neck, and throat that the 
tetanie rigidity shows itself first, in whatever part of the body the 
injured nerve may be. There probably always is an injured nerve 
somewhere, although it is necessary to admit a few cases of “ idio- 
pathic ” tetanus in which the nerve-injury is unknown. Gunshot- 
wounds of nerves are most likely to be followed by tetanus, as well 
as lacerated, coutused, and punctured wounds generally, including 
the bites intlieted by canine teeth. The tetanic onset may follow 
the wound immediately, or it may come on while the wound is 
“cleaning” or suppurating, or during the stage of scarring, or 
some time after the cicatrix has formed. A wound which has 
been neglected in the healing, in which foreign particles have been 
left, or in which the nerve has been involved in the tighteniug 
of the scar is most apt to be followed by tetanus. A certain 
temperament, or state of the mind and body, predisposes to it ; 
the frequency of tetanus in war may be due to more than one 
cause, but it seems necessary to inelude among the predisposing 
factors the excitement or preoccupation of the battlefield. Certain 
states of climate predispose to it; in the dry Australian air it is 
not uncommon for wounds to be followed by tetanus, and the 
disease is equally common within the tropics, especially under the 
cireumstanees which ordinarily cause chill. Among animals the 
horse is partieularly liable to it, especially as a sequel of castration. 
The rise of temperature in tetanus is probably the effect of the 
excessive muscular metabolism. 

Explosive Discharges of Nerve-force on slight Provoeation.— 
Instances of neuralgia and of tetanus as the sequel of a peripheral 
injury, or series of scarcely observed excitations, are illustrations 
of that remarkable property of the nervous system which Rind- 
fleisch speaks of as involving a “disproportion between cause and 
effect.” The central nervous system, he says, ‘‘has a capacity for 
absorbing enormous quantities of centripetal or ingoimg excitations 
as if they left no trace ; but in reality it stores them up in the form 
of potential energy. It is this that enables an impression which 
may hardly exeeed the limits of physiological excitation, but is 
aided in various ways by circumstances, such as inherited feeble- 
ness, lowered nutrition, or blood-poisoning, suddenly to let loose 
the whole store of these aceumulated forces and to give rise to an 
outbreak of the most acute feelings and the most powerful move- 
ments.” The want of outlet at the time is an error that underlies 
much of nervous disease, both purely psychical and other. The 
brooding upon wrongs, real or imagined, the unsatisfied hunger 
for sympathy, pent-up or unexpressed emotion under many cir- 
cumstances, even the solitude of shepherds on the Australian and 
New Zealand downs, are among the causes tending to a total un- 
hinging of the mind. Such illustrations of the general principle 
are beyond the scope of this article ; the illustrations that concern 
us most at present are found rather in the province of reflex nervous 
activity, where the response is automatic, not always recorded by 
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the eonseionsness, and little if at all controlled by the will. Some 
disorders in this group are purely functional, that is to say, there 
are no concurrent structural changes. In others, the functional 
disorder is attended or closely followed by degeneration ; and these 
are mostly diseases of the spinal cord. Representative instances 
from each of these two classes will now be com to briefly. 

Convulsions (Eclampsia). —AÀpart from the convulsions of urzemie 
poisoning, there are two prominent divisions of eclampsia—the 
convulsions of infaney and childhood and the convulsions of the 
pregnant or puerperal state. In infancy the reflex movemeuts and 
uncontrolled spontaneities are predominant, just as the impressions 
from the outer world are but little discriminated or retained. lt 
takes little to throw some infants into a fit; the irritation of 
teething, of ill-digested food, of worms, and the like will suffice. 
Whether in these eases the excitations have been accuinulating or 
not, the discharge of outgoing energy is always explosive. The 
museles that straighten the back are contraeted to the utinost, and 
the air is forcibly expelled from the chest with a prolonged ery ; 
the head is thrown back, and the arms and legs kept rigid. The 
state of rigid spasm (tonie contraction) is succeeded by rapid con- 
traetions and relaxations (clonic) of the muscles of the face and 
limbs and whole body, whieh gradually become more comprehensive 
in sweep and slower in rhythm until they cease. Consciousness 
has meanwhile been suspended, and does not return until some ten 
or twenty minutes after the couvulsive movements have ceased; 
with the return of consciousness the paticnt “comes out of the 
fit." The liability to such attacks diminishes very strikingly as 
the intelligence and the will develop aud the body hardens. It is 
not until the cirenmstances of pregnancy and childbed arise that 
any liability to convulsions at all comparable to that of infancy is 
again met with. No analysis of the cireumstances of puerperal 
convulsions ean be attempted here; if they are in some cases of 
“uremic” origin, in association with the albuminuria of pregnancy, 
there are other cases that are primarily disorders of reflex inner- 
vation, 1 

Epilepsy. —An epileptic fit does not differ materially in its pheno- 
mena from a fit of convulsious as above described ; the tongue is 
more apt to be canght between the teeth in the rapid movements 
of the lower-jaw muscles, aud the spectacle of a grown person in 
a fit is more distressing in every way. That which really distin- 
guishes epilepsy from eclampsia is that it is a habit of the nervous 
system, with a good deal of regularity in its recurrences. Fits of 
convulsions in infancy will cease when the cause is removed, when 
teething is over, or worms expelled, or after the probationary state 
of the nervous system has been outgrown. The convulsions of 
childbed also, if the patient happily survive the attack, come to 
an end when the critical state of the system has passed. But it 
is the distinctive mark of epilepsy that it tends to become an 
ingrained habit, that the fit is there in posse, as if detached from 
its exciting cause, established, permanent, and self-existent on the 
paths of ingoing and outgoing nerve-influence. This tendency of 
a disordered reflex action to repeat itself is the same “memory ” 
that has been claimed by Hering for the cells and mechanisms of 
the body generally. That which is implied in the original use of 
the word, namely, retentiveness or the resurrection of past im 
pressions, and the contagion of associated ideas, is a mystery large 
enough to cover the minor mystery of morbid habit. Epilepsy is, 
asit were, the self-existent memory of a disordered reflex ; and thisis 
what we may understand by the term “neurosis.” It is true that 
a primary disorder of reflex action due to an adequate cause, such 
as infantile or puerperal convulsions are, cannot be always shown to 
have occurred at one time or another in epilepties. Ina certain 
proportion of cases there has been an injury to the skull, or there 
are evidences of tumour or other new formation within the skull, 
or there is a tumour of a peripheral nerve, or a nerve involved in 
the scar of a wound or sore; but there are many more opilepties 
in whom such antecedents cannot be made out. The habit, in tact, 
is one which tends to be ingrained not only in the individual who 
has begun it but also in his or her family. Epilepsy is one of the 
clearest instances of a liability transmissible from parent to off- 
spring. The heredity of epilepsy has even been proved by Brown- 
Séquard for the guinea-pig ; when an epileptic habit was induced 
in guinea-pigs by injuring the spinal cord or the medulla oblongata, 
or by cutting the sciatic nerves, the litters of such epileptic guinea- 
pigs were apt to have epileptic scizures, attributable to nothing but 
inherited liability. According to Hasse’s figures, epilepsy has 
begun before the age of twenty in by far the larger number of cases, 
and that fact is doubtless an index of the extent of hereditary 
influence. If we do not assign all such cases to heredity, the 
advent of puberty in girls may be held to be itself a cause of epi- 
lepsy ; that time of life is distinguished by the somewhat abrupt 
acquisition of a mueh wider emotional and intellectual range, and 
presumably by some special liability to explosions of reflex nerve- 
force upon slight provocation. 

Chorea (St Váitus's Dance). —This is another variety of uncontrolled 
movement whieh is also a habit, like epilepsy, and is practically 
confined to girlhood and boyhood. It may occur in pregnant 
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women, but it disappears with delivery. 
intermittent. beginnin; from a state of repose with a eertain 
fidgety restlessness, and going on to the most irrelevant and wt 
rhythmieal jerkings, hitehings, and twistings of the limbs, head, 
and body, or of one limb only, or one shoulder, or of the head 
only, or of the tongue. The muscles do not cease to be the 
ministers of the will, but voluntary movements are performed 
with some want of aim and eertainty ; and the gait in walking 
may be seriously affected, The choreic movements themselves cean- 
not be restrained by the will; excitement and self-conseiousness 
intensify them; and they cease during sleep. One of the most 
singular facts in. this strange nervous habit is its association with 
rheumatie fever ; a significant proportion of those subject to it are 
found to have had rheumatie fever, but there are others, curiously 
enough, who afford indications only of that state of the endo- 
eardinm (or lining membrane of the heart and its valves) which 
often goes with rheumatic fever. This fact of endocarditis has 
suggested a theory that the disease is due to the minute arteries 
of the corpus striatum being blocked with small fibrinous plugs 
washed off from the inflamed interior of the left ventricle, or from 
the surface of its valves. It is more accordant, however, with all 
the phenomena to regard the disease asa functional habit of muscle 
and nerve, with the usual intermissions of a nervous habit and the 
usual exacerbations, in which the implication of the heart-muscle 
creates a peculiar liability to endocarditis. A further analysis is 
offered at the end of the remarks on rheumatic fever (p. 393). 

Minetic and Epidemie Chorea. —'The choreie habit has, like 
hysteria, a singular power of becoming a fixed idea in others ; there 
is no doubt that choreic movements are involuntarily mimieked by 
young persons who witness thein in orphanages or other institutions 
where a number of girls are living under the same cireumstances 
of work and leisure. Chorea may thus be said to be contagious, 
while epilepsy is hereditary. It is no great step from these eases, 
which depend solely upon the fantastic trick being caught under 
the influence of the idée fixe, to the remarkable epidemies of dancing 
frenzy of whieh some are historieal, and of which there are still 
instances occurring from time to time under some general exeite- 
ment, particularly the vivid prepossession of a large number of 
persons at once by the same religious hopes and fears. 

In this connexion come certain other diseases—-eestasy, catalepsy, 
and hysteria—of which the details are given in the respective 
articles, ECSTASY, &c. 

Diseases of the Spinal Cord. —In the foregoing group of errors of 
the nervous control we have had to consider a mere functional con- 
a molecular state, no doubt, but one which eannot be seen 
any more than can the electricity in a wire. Structural changes, 
when théy oceur at all, are a very late effect, as in some cases of 
epilepsy. But there is a very large and important part of the 
functional errors in the controlling nervous mechanisms which 
are associated with textural changes or degenerations. The most 
obvious of these are disorders of the reflex functions of the spinal 
cord. In respect of these structural changes accompanying func- 
tional irregularities, the spinal cord approximates to the organs 
and parts of the body which we have already considered. But 
there is one character in the textural changes of the spinal cord 
(aml of the brain) which is in a sense unique, namely, their tend- 
eney to spread up and down in the partieular tracts of fihres. 
Hence the ascending and descending degeneration and sclerosis of 
the cord, the extensions of bulbar paralysis, and the like. 

Locomotor Ataxia, or Tabes Dorsalis.—The muscles of the body act 
ordinarily in groups, so that complex movements, such as carrying 
à spoonful of soup to the mouth, are performed by a number of 
independent voluntary museles as if by a mechanism or automaton. 
The highest point attained by the muscles in this direction is the 
precision of military drill. In the disease called locomotor ataxia 
the muscles that are ordinarily grouped together in their action 
become slow to act in concert, the want of co-ordination being 
most obyious in the legs and hips in walking. Progression is not 
of the usual well-considered kind, but the leg is thrown outwards 
as well as forwards, and the foot is brought down as if the inten- 
tion were to strike the ground with it, the knee having been pre- 
viously straightened. With so little ease are these muscular com- 
binations initiated that the patient requires to look at his feet as 
if the sense of effect were failing and had to be aided by the sight. 
Later on the muscles of the upper extremity are in like manner 
unable to act consentaneously, so that the patient cannot fasten a 
button, pick up a pin, or the like. Still later there is not only 
loss of the nicely-adjusted harmonious action among the muscles, 
but there is a loss of all moderation or graduation in the move- 
ments instituted. Whether or not this also be due to loss of the 
sense of ctfect, the movement is not adapted to the effect required ; 
it is quick and of short range even when it should be slow and 
sweeping, and the time and range of the movement of the given 
limb are practically the same under all circumstances. These crrors 
of the locomotor control are so conspicuous as to have given the 
disease one of its names ; to them we have to add other symptoms 
varying in the different eases, such as flying pains in the limbs, 
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The movements are | numbness, squinting and double vision, and functional disorders 


of the abdominal aud pelvic organs. A eertain painless structural 
alteration of the joints (especially the knee), first deseribed hy 
Charcot, is now and then met with, and the remarkable condition 
known as perforating ulcer of the foot is sometimes found (but not 
every case of it) to be associated with locomotor ataxia. 

The structural changes in the spinal cord begin in the lumbar 
region and spread upwards ; they are in the posterior columns, and 
especially on their outer limits. Grey degeneration is the name 
given to the structural condition, and it depends essentially upon 
the loss of the opaque white substanee that invests the axis- 
eylinder of each nerve like an insulating stratum; this layer 
gives the colour to the white traets of the cord, and the loss of it 
reduces these tracts to the grey condition of the central columns 
of cord where the nerves are normally without tlie white insulat- 
ing layer. 

The degenerations of the spinal cord, however caused, have 
little variety; the loss of the white substauce may be followed 
by hardening of the tract of tissue (sclerosis), or there may be a 
development of the cells of the supporting tissue or neuroglia, 
keeping pace with the decay of the nerves themselves, whereby 
the tract acquires a gelatinous appearance. Sometimes the degen- 
eration is not perfectly continuous, but occurs at many isolated 
spots (multiple disseminated sclerosis). 


The causes of the degeneration in locomotor ataxia are various. Cause: 
According to the statisties of Erb, it is nearly always associated of the: 
with constitutional syphilis; other causes are probably always degen 
peripheral somewhere within the region supplied with nerves from tions. 


the lumbar part of the cord. 

The causes of degeneration other than that of tabes dorsalis are 
also various, and associated with various groups of symptoms, which 
need not further be considered. Mechanical injury to the cord is 
followed by degeneration, and the pressure ofa tumour may have 
the same effect. It is found that the solution of continuity of a 
nerve causes the same loss of the white substance in its peripheral 
portion as in these degenerations of the cord, and the degeneration 
of the nerve is set down to its being cut off from its * trophic 
centre.” The same “trophic” hypothesis is applied to the spinal 
decay. If the structural degeneration in the cord differs front the 
degenerations that elsewhere go with disordered tunetion, in its 
remarkable tendency to spread up or down, that is a diflerence 
which may be itself associated with the distinctive conducting 
function of the nerves and nerve-ceutres. 

In so-called bulbar paralysis, associated with inarticulateness of 
speech, there is described a certain decay of the ganglion-cells in 
the nueleus of the hypoglossal nerve, situated in the “bulb” or 
medulla oblongata, together with general shrinkage of the nucleus ; 
this condition progresses both structurally and funetionally towards 
a more general paralysis. 

In infantile paralysis the structural degeneration is found per- 
vading the anterior horns of grey matter of the cord (anterior polio- 
myelitis), and it includes the ganglion-cells. 

Pscudo-hypertrophie Paralysis, Progressive Muscular Atrophy.— 
These are two closely allied conditions, the one in young children and 
the other mostly in male adults, which afford the most instructive 
contrasts. There is gradual loss of muscular power in both, in the 
ease of the children’s malady chiefly in the coarse or static muscles 
that keep the body erect, and in the nimble and richly inner- 
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vated museles of the hand, forearm, and tongue in the progressive museu 


muscular atrophy of male adults. 
power goes hand in hand with a loss of musenlar structure ; but in 
the coarse and sluggish groups of muscles which are mostly allected 
in growing ehildren the loss of museular structure is more than 
inade up for, in mere bulk, by the development of interstitial con- 
nective tissue and fat, while in the nimble muscles of the hand and 
tongue, chiefly and primarily implicated in the characteristic disease 
of maturity, there 1s visible shrinkage of the part. It is only in 
the limbs, when the affection extends to them, that the bulk and 
outline are preserved in adults. lence the affection in children is 
called pseudo-hypertrophie paralysis, and in adults progressive 
muscular atrophy. A few cases of great interest have been recorded 
in which adults have had the two conditions in combination. 
Children so affected walk as if on tiptoe, with a waddling gait, 
balancing the body for a perceptible interval on one foot; when 
they are stripped the dorsal contour is peculiar, the shoulders 
being thrown back and the belly forward, the calves and hips 
standing out prominent and hard. In the muscular atrophy of 
adults the ball of the right thumb is nearly always wasted, and if 
the other muscles of the hand are equally attenuated there is pro- 
duced the charaeteristie appearance of a bird's elaw ; the tongue 
also is often shrivelled. 

In contrast to locomotor ataxia, and to paralysis from injury to 
or pressure on the brain and spinal cord, these two diseases are 
illustrations of the peripheral relationship of musele and nerve, of 
a loss of integrity in that executive relationship, which brings with 
it both loss of power in the muscle and concomitant failure of its 
nutrition. They may be quoted as instances of tropho-neuroses, 
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so long as it is clearly understood that the term really explains 
nothing. There are, indeed, changes deseribed for them in the 
anterior cornua of the grey matter of the cord, with wasting of the 
anterior roots of the spinal nerves. 

“ Dissolution” Prineiple of Nervous Diseases. —lt is known from 
physiologieal experiment that a inusele is eapable of excitation 
when the nerve-foree is withdrawn from it; museular substance is 
not only a contractile form of protoplasm under the control of 
nerves, but it has proper irritability when the nervous influence is 
paralysed (as by the aetion of the curare poison) The condition 
of the motor nerves In pseudo-liypertrophie muscular paralysis and 
in progressive muscular atrophy is such that the muscles are left to 
their indigenous contractility, being deprived of their innervating 
force. We shall find these two diseases a convenient opportunity 
of stating a principle in nervous diseases which has been expounded 
by Hughlings Jackson under the name of the “ dissolution" prin- 
ciple, Morbid states of the nervous system (or many of them) are 
said to be of the nature of a breaking up of the acquisitions of 
evolution, with loss of the more finished acquisitions, and a falling 
back to a simpler type, whose unsuitability to the individual in 
his then general eireumstanees amounts to a disease. The illus- 
trations already given (S$ 4, 5) of “memories” of development 
inherent in the cellular life of the body belong to the same class of 
faets or the same order of ideas. 

In applying this principle to the diseases in question we have to 
consider both the electrical reaction of the muscles and the retro- 
grade changes in their structure, The “reaction of degeneration " 
is a peculiar one, and it is the diagnostie mark of paralysis of peri- 
pheral origin. The degenerated musele shows a considerable in- 
crease of irritability for a time under the galvanic current; the 
contraction is sluggish and sustained ; the anodal elosure gives a 
stronger contraction than the kathodal, while, conversely, the 
kathodal opening has the advantage. — These peculiarities of the 
electrical reaction in “degenerated” museles are analogous to the 
physiological reaction when the nerve-influence has been abrogated. 
We may take it that a ‘degenerating " muscle falls back upon its 
proper irritability, that the eontraetihty becomes * ideo-1nuseular " 
as contrasted with “neuro-museular.” The muscle, so to speak, 
takes lower ground by way of adapting itself to cireumstances, 

In the disease in question, as it atleets children, the groups of 
muscles that suffer are precisely those in which the contractility 
is already of the sluggish, sustained, and ideo-musenlar kind,— 
such muscles as the erector spine, glutei, and others, which 
have an extremely limited nerve-supply in proportion to their 
bulk. Side by side with this fact we have the other fact of an 
inerease of bulk, as shown in the seemiugly strong and hard 
back, hips, and ealves. The paralysis of the muscles has brought 
with it extreme dilatation of their small arteries, and consequent 
venous hyperemia; and this presence of the blood in inereased 
quantity has given an enormous impetus to the growth of the 
interstitial tissue, in the form of young connective tissue and 
more particularly in the form of fat-tissue. On the other hand, 
in the museular atrophy as it affects adults (mostly of the male 
sex), it is the very nimblest of all the museles of the body that are 
picked out first—the museles of the right hand—in which the ideo- 
muscular contractility is naturally small and the neuro-muscular 
contractility naturally great ; and these muscles, with those of the 
tongue, undergo a remarkable atrophy with little or no spurious 
compensation from the interstitial tissue. When the disease pro- 
gresses to other muscles, however, there may be so much new- 
formed interstitial tissue (fibrous and adipose) that there may be 
no actual loss of volume in the limb. The precise significance 
of these ditferences in the two diseases is not easy to state; in 
both the males are very much more often affected than the females, 
being in the one mostly very young boys beginning to walk, and 
in the other men whose manual dexterity is a formed habit. 

The structural changes in the muscular fibre itself are very much 
the same in both ; as the striation of the fibres disappears the quies- 
cent muscle-nuclei beeome numerous and prominent. The muscle 
may be said to fall back upon the more embryonic condition, upon 
the individual life of the eell-nnits which had been fused in the fibre; 
it retreats to earlier ground, and, as the proper texture of muscle 
finally goes, the life of the part takes the still more elementary 
direction of the common binding-tissue and fat. Iu this sequence 
of functional and struetural events we may diseover an illustration 
of the dissolution principle. "The muscles, having lost, or beginning 
to lose, their innervation, fall back upon the more primitive kind 
of irritability ; as the downward course of failure proeceds, they 
retreat still farther to an embryonie structural condition ; when 
the muscle itself is practically lost the eommoner forms of meso- 
blastic tissue take up the retrograde succession ; and, last stage of 
all, even the fat and the fibrous tissue wasto.! 
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! See Wilks, Lectures on Diseases of the Nervous System, Lond., 
1878; James Ross, Treatise on the Diseases of the Nervous System, 2 
vols., 2d ed., Lond., 1883; Buzzard, Clin. Lect. on Dis. of Nervous 
Syst., Lond., 1883; Gowers, Epilepsy and other Chronic Convulsive 


$ 13.—ERRORS 1N THE REGULATION OF THE Bopity HEAT. 


The constaney of the bodily temperature under all cireum- 
stances of external heat and cold—of torrid and arctie zones, 
of summer and winter, of sunshine and darkness—is not the 
least remarkable instance in nature of a self-adapting me- 
chanism. The average internal heat of the human body or 
of the blood is from 98° to 99° Fahr., and the healthy range 
in different individuals, or in the same individual at various 
periods of life, or in various circumstances of exercise and 
repose, sleeping and waking, is not more than a degree or 
two below or above the mcan. It will be at once apparent 
that the sensations of heat and cold are no measure of 
the bodily temperature. The mechanism by which the 
body’s heat is kept uniform is a co-operation of a number 
of agencies. It is an equation, of which the two sides 
are the amount of heat produced in the organism and the 
amount of heat dissipated. In hibernating mammals the 
former of these is the side to which adaptation is most 
directed, in such wise that the whole fires of the animal 
burn lower while the winter cold lasts. But in man the 
work and waste go on always, and therefore the heat of 
combustion is practieally uniform at all times, so that 
the adaptation to seasonal and climatic changes of tem- 
perature is mainly on the other side of the equation, the 
regulation of the amount of heat given off from the body. 
In cold weather the amount of bodily heat parted with 
is limited by warm clothing (or clothing which conducts 
heat with difficulty), by keeping up the temperature of 
the air artificially by fires, and by the contraction of the 
surface-vessels and other muscular structures in the 
skin, which has the effect of diminishing the insensible 
perspiration and makes the familiar sensation of cold. 
While these adaptations to external cold are decidedly the 
greatest, it is not to be supposed that there are no adapta- 
tions on the other side of the account. There is, in fact, 
an increased production of animal heat also, so that more 
can be parted with, and the constant temperature of 98°°5 
be still unaffeeted. The increased production is often in 
the way of increased muscular exercise, which every one is 
prone to in cold weather; it is to some extent also through 
the more active circulation in all the internal organs, 
especially brain and liver, their greater functional activity 
being attended with a larger amount of the heat of nieta- 
bolic combustion. A heat-forming diet of carbohydrates 
(chiefly fats), and the physical benefit of the subcutaneous 
fat resulting therefrom, are well-known elements of the 
adaptation in colder latitudes. 

When it comes to be an adaptation to great solar heat, 
the adaptation is again mostly in the way of regulating 
the heat lost. The vessels of the skin are dilated, and 
its other muscular elements (in the sweat-glands, &c.) re- 
laxed (making the familiar sensation of heat), so that per- 
spiration flows freely; the evaporation of the sweat on the 
surface of the body is constantly consuming heat, and the 
clothing is worn light, and of such colour and texture as 
will readily conduct heat (both of radiation and of evapora- 
tion). There is now as much effort to part with the body’s 
heat as in winter there was effort to retain it. At the 
same time the heat of combustion in the body is kept 
down as much as possible ; muscular exertion is avoided, 
the brain and the digestive functions are less active, and 
fatty substances are partaken of more sparingly. 

The various parts of this conservative adaptation are 
somehow co-ordinated through the central nervous system. 
The vascular system is obviously a chief means by which 
the body’s heat is kept constant, not only by the quick 
transit of the blood to all parts and the free mixture and 
Diseases, Lond., 1881, and Morbid Conditions of the Spinal Cord, 3d 
ed., Lond., 1881; J. Hughlings Jackson, ‘ Evolution and Dissolution 
of the Nervous System," in Brit. Med. Journ., i., 1884. 
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interchange of its particles, but also by the control of the 
amount of blood sent to the skin on the one hand (say, in 
warm Weather) and to the museles and viscera on the other 
(say, in cold weather) — The vaso-motor nervous mechan- 
ism, therefore, is an integral part of the nervous control 
of the bodily temperature. But there is reason to think 
that the regulation of the bodily heat is committed to the 
charge of a still higher and more commanding centre in 
the nervous system than the vaso-motor. It is a remark- 
able fact, observed from time to time in clinical practice, 
that certain cases of injury to the brain, from fracture of 
the skull or internal hemorrhage, are attended with a 
quite phenomenal rise of the body-temperature—a rise to 
107° or 108° Fahr.,—and that, too, when there is nothing 
strikingly unusual in the vaso-motor effects, as revealed 
in the skin or elsewhere. In such cases it is the surface- 
region of the pons Varolii, the great cerebellar commissure, 
that has been injured or compressed by the effusion and 
coagulation of blood. The evidence of specially-devised 
experiments confirms and amplifies the clinical evidence ; 
and it is considered in physiology to be a well-grounded 
fact that there are thermic or heat-regulating centres in 
the brain, one, at least, being in the region of the pons 
Varoli. Bernard would further assume the existence of 
* calorifie" and “frigorific " nerves side by side with vaso- 
dilator and vaso-constrictor. 


Thermic Fever and Heat-Stroke.-—Such, then, being the nicely- 
balanced and earefnlly safeguarded mechanism for keeping man’s 
internal heat about 98° Fahr. under all circumstances, the question 
arises whether we may trace any considerable part of the sickness 
and mortality of the globe to a marked and conspicuous failure or 
break-down of this mechanism of adaptation :— 

“ But errs not Nature from this gracious end, 
From burning suns when livid deaths descend ?" 
Undoubtedly the ardent or thermie fever of Indian practice, the 
heat-apoplexy, heat-stroke, or sunstroke, is the direct result of an 
upset or disintegration of the heat-regulating nerve-centre. Either 
the disorder of innervation is shown in sudden syncope or depres- 
sion of the heart’s action, as among labourers working or soldiers 
marching’ in the sun ; or the effeet of atmospheric heat, direct 
solar or other, is a universal state of venous engorgement, indicat- 
ing profound vaso-motor paralysis, and ending in death from 
asphyxia, literally the “livid death” alluded to in the couplet ; or 
the heat-stroke leads to an attack of thermic or “ardent” fever, 
coming on perhaps in the night within a few hours of exposure, or 
after a longer interval, having a prodromal stage of malaise, a rise 
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diseussed without reference to communicability from person to 
person ; and, if it has a periodicity which seems to give It specilic 
characters of its own, a little analysis serves to show that its 
periods of waxing and waning are no other than the cosmical 
periods of the earth itself. 


Cullen's Theory of Ferer.— According to Cullen’s theory of fever Prima 
(which was a modilication of Hoflmann’s), ‘the first incident in or 
the chain of sequences constituting fever is a depressed state of essenti 
the brain and nervous system; spasm of the extreme capillaries fever, 


results from this depression ; and reaction of the circulation, 
with its accompanying phenomena, is an effort of the system 
to overcome the spasm. The Cullenian theory, in a modilicd 
form, continues still to be the prevailing erced of those who 
adhere to the tenets of solidism, and who believe at the same 
time in the existence of primary or essential fever," This is the 
language of Christison in 1810 (Tweedie’s Library of Medicine, 
vol. i. p. 116) ; and he adds that the chief rival to this doctrine 
is one which “denies the existence of any primary or essential 
fevers, and holds them all to be merely symptomatie of some 
local disorder." Cullen did not ignore the diflerences among 


‘fevers in respect of the local condition, exanthematous or other; 


bnt his desire for a broad generalization led him to find something 
common in the antecedents of them all. This was “diminished 
energy of the brain," and the nervous depression was eaused hy 
“human and marsh efiluvia." When the disentanglements of 
the century following are credited to Cnllen’s doctrine the latter 
will be seen to be still radieally sound. The collocation of * human 
and marsh effluvia ” is nothing but a verbal one ; there is no uni- 
formity of eflect among human “ettluvia” themselves, but rather 
specific differences ; in marsh effluvia nothing has ever been found 
but common watery vapour; and the characeteristie effects of 
“marsh effluvia” are by no means rare on barren uplands where 
there is no standing water or decaying vegetation for miles around. 
The modern disentanglement has put into a class by themselves 
all the communicable infective diseases which lring more or less 
of febrile disturbance, and has fixed the attention on the specific 
features and evolutional antecedents of each. Hence the existence 
of “ primary or essential fever" has come to be denied, except as 
the abstract febrile state. But it had been forgotten that, for 
malarial or climatie fevers, there is no communicability, and no 
speeific virus bred iu the body or in the body's discharges ; and 
to them therefore belongs the heritage of “primary or essential 
fever." The common agnish intermittent is the source of all the 
concepts that enter into the doctrine of fever, —the initial malaise, 
the cold fit and the hot fit, the crisis and the defervescence. It is 
toit that the classical description of a febrile paroxysm applies, 
in paragraphs 16 to 23 of Cullen’s First Lines, just as the fever 
pathology of Hippocrates and Sydenham applies to it; and the 
first incident m the chain of sequences, according to Cullen, was an 
“enfeebled energy of the brain.” It will be found that this doc- 
trine of primary or essential fever, understanding climatic or malarial 
fever therein, is fundamentally in agreement with modern physio- 
logical teaching as to the animal heat and the errors in its regulation. 
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of the hody-heat to as much as 108° or 110° Fahr., embarrassinents 
of the lungs and heart, profound brain-troubles, and probably a 
fatal termination in general venous engorgement and asphyxia. 


Malarial or Climatic Fevers. —Turning, then, to the analysis of a Parox- 
paroxysm of ague, we find that there is a preceding sense of languor ysm o! 
and unfitness for a few hours; all at once the patient begins to ague. 


These various forms of heat-stroke all point to a profound dis- 
organization of the nervous centres by the more or less direct action 
of solar heat, —to eardiae depression in the syncopal form, to more 
general vaso-motor paralysis in the asphyxial form, and to dis- 
organization of the thermie nerve-mechanism in the hyperpyrexial 
form. When recovery takes place, as it does in a large proportion 
of cases, there are often lasting traees of injury to the nervous 
system in other funetions than the vaso-motor or thermogenic. 
These eases of heat-stroke or thermic fever are the most obvious 
illustrations of a break-down of the heat-regulating mechanism, 
but they are by no means the most usual illustrations of it. It is 
in a vastly more common form of sickness, in malarial fevers of all 
kinds, that we discover the typical failure of the heat-regulating 
centre under circumstances that tax the self-adapting powers of 
the body. The enormous prevalence of malarial or climatic fever 
may be said to be the greatest indication of failure or imperfection 
in the adaptation of man to his surroundings. In some few spots, 
which even the*iustinct of the brutes leads them to desert for a 
season, the effeets of heat and moisture are sueh as to induce an 
endemic diseased habit of body, so universal in its incidence and 
so insilious in its development as practically to amount to an 
ethnological distinction (see Heber's description of villagers in the 
Terai, Zndian Journal, vol. i. p. 251). "Throughout the whole 
intertropical zone, and for 5° beyond it in the southern hemisphere 
and 20^ beyond it in the northern, the climatic fever, in its various 
forms, stands for almost as much sickness and mortality as all other 
diseases put together. So stupendous a power has it always been 
that its pathology has with difliculty emerged from the stage of 
gross materialism and superstition. But malarial or climatic fever 
is the true “essential” or “primary” fever of the older writers; its 
paroxysm is the abstract fever of pathological treatises, which is 


feel cold, he shivers, his teeth chatter, his skin becomes “ goose- 
skin" from the powerful contraction of all the muscular elements 
in it. If this occurred. in the orderly course of regulating the 
body-heat it would mean that the internal temperature was falling 
below the mean ; the vigorons contraetion of the blood-vessels on 
the surface of the body is by way of preventing the escape of heat. 
But the truth is that the body-heat is rising much beyond the normal 
all the while that the skin is acting so as to keep in the heat. 
This proeedure at eross purposes goes on fora few hours, during 
which the internal heat may rise to 104^ or 105° Fahr. The cold 
fit passes into the hot, and then the crisis is reached ; there isa 
violent rebound, the museular elements of the skin and its vessels 
relas, perspiration flows freely, the kidneys begin to remove all the 
produets of excessive and uncalled-for combustion, and in the 
morning the patient awakes with probably no very serious effects 
after his feverish night. Assuming the case to be a common 
qnartan, the individual goes to his work next day feeling tolerably 
well; on the day after he has probably forgotten all about his 
feverish paroxysm, if it be his first ague ; and it is not until the 
afternoon of the third day that he is again reminded of it. Let ns 
say that he is returning from work towards the end of an ordinarily 
active day ; suddenly he has the same uncontrollable feeling of 
chills, he shivers, and seeks warmth by erouching over the fire or 
by wrapping himself in warm clothes. The drama of three days 
before is repeated, he awakes again from a feverish night, the 
morning urine being again full of brick-red urates ; he now knows 
that he is the subject of quartan ague, and that another. paroxysm 
is due three days later, which he is fortunately able to prevent or 
at least to mitigate by taking quinine in the meantime. Whatever 
may have induced the first paroxysm, the second is a mere imita- 
tion of it, an affair of habit, just as a return of an epileptic con- 
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vulsion is. It can hardly be doubted that in the repetition ofa 
simple ague-paroxysm we are concerned, not with the nervous 
system as co-ordinating the two sides of the account in the produc- 
tion and discharge of animal heat, but with an acquired habit of 
the nervous system, with a usurpation of the power committed to 
it for the purposes of control only. This acquired faculty of the 
heat-regulating centre to act quasi-antocratically is often. exempli- 
fied in those persons who, having sutfered from malarial fever under 
its usual exciting eirewnstances, experience a return of it nnder 
widely different circumstances. Thus, a pronounced ague-shake 
has oceurred to a person crossing an ice-slope 10,000 feet above the 
sea-level, the original ague having been contracted several years 
before in a malarious locality. 

We come next to the cireumstances under which the heat-regu- 
lating centre sutlers this disorganization, the memory of which may 
remain with it for long after. The circumstances of intermittent 
and remittent fevers have been already discussed in the article 
MALAntA, and it remains to give here only a brief epitome. Where- 
ever aud whenever malarial fevers occur thereare considerable degrees 
of solar heat and of moisture in the lowest stratum of the air, and 
a considerable drop of the temperature after sunset. So far as the 
individual is concerned, he incurs risk by working in the sun and 
resting or sleeping in the chill of the evening, by letting a wind 
such as the monsoon blow upon his fatigued body, by passing 
suddenly from the relaxing conditions of heat to the constricting 
conditions of cold, by arriving from cooler latitudes in the hot 
season, and by doing one or all of these things when his nervous 
power, as Cullen said, is enfeebled by such causes as anxiety, in- 
temperance in drinking, “and other cireumstances which evidently 
weaken the system.” A high degree of moisture in the lowest 
stratum of the air is the most universal of the external factors 
within the malarious latitudes, and it may be produced either by 
the extreme dampness of the soil or by the extremely rapid cooling 
of a dry soil (even bare rocks) by radiation of heat after sunset, 
whereby a moderate degree of atmospheric moisture gives a fall of 
dew. On the other hand, wherever the atmosphere is exceptionally 
dry, as on the southern littoral of Australia, there is no malaria 
notwithstanding the great solar heat ; and wherever there are only 
a few degrees of difference between the day and night temperature 
and a very slight range throughout the year, as at sea within the 
tropics, or at such localities as Singapore and the Amazon valley 
under the line, malaria is far less active than the great solar heat 
and moisture night lead one to expect. Whatever in the telluric 
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the executive and the central authority, are at cross purposes so far 
as the object is to keep the temperature at the level of 98° or 99° 
Fahr. Now, the rise of temperature in this case can have had no 
other souree than internal combustion (in the liver, muscles, brain, 
&e.); but the combustion is an unnatural one, inasmuch as no 
proper physiological work has been got as its equivalent out of the 
muscles, brain, or liver, although there has been the due physio- 
logical waste (carbonic acid and urea). A slight chill, or the sudden 
abstraction of a not very large amount of heat from the surface of 
the body, has excited the heat-regulating centre in such a way that 
it lets loose an extravagant amount of its “thermogenic” force.! 
The nervous centre has been ealled upon to equalize the slight 
abstraction of heat at a moment when it is still in the state of 
strain from its previous and well-sustained efforts to keep the 
balance, and it is upset by the sudden call. It answers hy an 
altogether disproportionate discharge of its force, whieh is both 
ill adapted to the momentary needs of the body and continues in 
operation much beyond the occasion for it. 

Under ordinary circumstances of taking the ague there is usually 
an interval between the exposure to heat and the exposure to ehill. 
Usually, also, the exposure to heat is more or less prolonged or 
habitual; the heat-regulating centre is taxed over and over again, 
and it is taxed so much the more if there is moisture in the air along 
with solar heat, the dissipation of the body's heat by the insensible 
perspiration and by radiation being much more ditticult in a damp 
atmosphere than in a dry. Whenever the chill comes, it finds the 
heat-regulating centre withont that tone which would enable it to 
act according to the emergency, so that the abstraction of heat, 
even if it be slight, is the signal for an enormous stirring up of all 
the internal fires and a rapid combustion to meet a loss of heat 
which is not greater than the body endures under other cirewn- 
stances with impunity. "This phenomenal burst of heat-making is, 
so to speak, misunderstood by the motor nerves of the skin; when- 
ever, under the same circumstances of repose, there is the same 
thermogenic activity, it means that the heat is wanted to keep up 
the level of 98° or 99° Fahr., and all the muscular elements in the 
skin and in its vessels contract to keep the heat in, producing the 
feeling of external cold, or of shivering if the contraetion be 
extreme. The same thing happens under the incoherent and 
extravagant action of the heat-regulating centre; and hence the 
paradox of the body shivering all the while that its internal heat 
is rising to 5° or 6° Fahr. above the average of health. 


Another way of expressing the paradox is to employ Bernard's A long 


language of “thermic nerves" ; we should then say that stimula- cold fit 
tion of “calorific nerves" goes with a stimulation of * vaso-con- means a 
strictor" nerves in the skin, so that a violent discharge of force mild 


and atmospherie surroundings taxes the nervous mechanism which 
keeps the heat of the body always about 98° or 99° Fahr, is a cause 
of malarial fever. 


Cd fit The Cold Fit of Fever, —The central point of interest in a par- | along the one path is associated with a violent discharge along the fever. 
fever, oxysm of fever, the grand paradox of fever-pathology, is the rise | other. Whether, as Traube has suggested, the extravagant action 


of the heat of combustion, as shown by the clinical thermometer, 
and the simultaneous closing of the natural outlets of excessive 
heat, as shown by the shivering and the feeling of “ goose-skin.” 
The value of any pathological doctrine of intermittent and remit- 
tent fever may be estimated by its success in dealing with this 
paradox. We inay conveniently approach this subject through 
the following concrete instance, as given by Oldham. “At Jhansi, 
in June 1860, a young officer of the battery of artillery to which 
I belonged was exposed for some time to the sun at mid-day ; 
he then, ina profuse perspiration, came into the house, through 
which a hot wind was blowing, as all the woodwork had been 
burned by the rebels, aud the tatties, whieh served for doors 
and windows, were almost dry ; in a few minutes he complained 
of being ehilly, and in a few more he was in the cold stage of 
a sharp attack of intermittent. This officer had never previously 
suffered from fever; when he went out a short time before he 
was in perfect health, and he had not, whilst away, been into 
any malarious loeality ; in fact, at that season, the whole 
country round was parched and dry." This case illustrates an 
important point, —antecedent exposure to great solar heat, — Exer- 
cise in the sun means active internal combustion in the muscles, 
liver, &c., and the body warmed at the same time by the sun's 
rays ; the equalizing of the heat made and the heat lost is accord- 
ingly a difficult task, which falls mostly on the skin (and lungs) 
to exeente, and the heat-regulating centre to order and control, 
We may take it that both the regulating function of the nerve- 
centre and the exeentive function of the skin are strained to the 
utmost. In the case quoted, where there was no interval between 
the cause and the etfect, the body in its glowing state is suddenly 
exposed to a slight abstraction of heat through the draught in the 
house ; the sudden loss of heat, however slight the amount, is the 
signal for the skin to close its pores so as to lose no more heat, and 
hence the passing feeling of chill. But the passing feeling of chill 
is in this ease sueeceded, at only a few minutes’ interval, by the 
prolonged state of contraction of the cutaneous vessels, sweat-glands, 
and other muscular structures which corresponds to the rigors and 
the cold fit of ague ; and, all the while that the skin is thus vigor- 
ously adapting itself to prevent the escape of heat, the heat of the 
body is rising several degrees. The skin and the nervous centre, 


of the heat-regulating centre might be altogether counteracted by 
the usual heat-discharging mechanism but for the inopportune 
constriction in the cutaneous vessels and the surface of the body 
generally, is a curious question, but hardly a practical one. In 
that degree of shock to or disorganization of the nerve-centre 
which occurs in ordinary tertian or quartan intermittent the dura- 
tion and degree of the shivering fit are the index of the mildness 
of the attack ; the more pronounced the cold stage, the more prompt 
is the crisis and the more certain the defervescence. But in the 
much more severe shock which brings a quotidian or a remittent, 
the cold stage is short and feeble, and the crisis and defervescence 
are proportionately undecided and uncertain. The remittent degree 
of climatie fever approximates, indeed, to the forms of continued 
fever in which the rigor is a mere survival of the great cold fit of 
intermittent ; the initial rigors even of pneumonia are little more 
than formal, aud the hot stage of the process is practically the whole. 
It would thus appear that the vaso-motor constriction, upon which 
the phenomena of the cold fit depend, is the due accompaniment 
of a certain moderate degree of upset in the thermogenic nerve- 
mechanism ; the paradox of the body shivering while its internal 
heat is rising is after all a paradox, and not an antagonism. The 
severer types of climatic fever are those in which the primary shock 
has been most severe or least well sustained. *“ Degrees of fever,” 
says Ferguson, “might be almost measured by degrees of solar heat, 
from the agues of Lincolushire to the malignant remittents of the 
West Indies." 


The periodicity of agues is a reflex of the normal periodicities Period- 
of the bodily heat ; in health the temperature rises to its highest icity of 
point in the course of the afternoon and falls to its lowest a little agues. 


after midnight, and in a typical intermittent these are usually the 


1 “There is no a priori reason," says Foster (Texrt-book of Physiology, p. 377), 
“positively contradicting the hy pothesis that the metabolism of even muscular 
tissue might be influenced by nervous or by other agency in such a way that 
a large decomposition of the muscular substance, productive of much heat, 
might take place without any contraction being necessarily caused. If we 
were to permit onrselves to suppose that the contractile material whose meta- 
holism when resulting in a contraction gives rise to so much heat, could undergo 
the same amount of metabolism, in so far a different fashion that all the energy 
thereby set free took on the form of heat, variations in the temperature of the 
body, at present difficult to understand, would become readily intelligible.” 
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hours when a paroxysm begins and ends respectively. These normal 
maxima and minima of the body’s heat within a diurnal revolution 
are probably in their origin an adaptation to tlhe periods of labour 
and rest, both muscular and digestive; but the habit is an ingrained 
one, and it obtains when the ordinary round of work and repose, 
of waking and sleeping, is departed from. In short, it follows the 
sun and not the vicissitudes of human occupation. Again, the 
periodical recurrences of the febrile paroxysm appear to follow the 
Innar intervals. In the United States an agne is observed which 
has only a weekly paroxysm ; the quartan of northern latitudes is 
the bi-weekly interval. Tertian and quotidian agues would not 
of themselves suggest lunar periodicity, but they are related to the 
types with obvious lunar intervals. The “critical days" of con- 
tinued fevers, which were closely observed in former times, have 
been brought with much ingenuity under a law of cosmical period- 
icity. It 1s observed in climatic fevers that, if there be an interval 
of one or more weeks in which the paroxysms are in abeyance, the 
next succeeding paroxysin will occur at its due time, and that 
various minor indications of constitutional disturbance in the inter- 
val (perhaps neuralgias) will have marked the periods when the full 
paroxysin should have developed. 

It is necessary to pass over the changes in the blood and in the 
secretions which accompany the febrile paroxysm. In ague there 
is a remarkable production of free pigment traced to the red blood- 
disks, whieh aceninulates in the spleen, the bone-marrow, and else- 
where. The spleen undergoes also an enlargement, and so does 
the liver ; these are permanent where the malarial cachexia exists. 
The malarial cachexia, marked by hydrzmia and lassitude, occurs 
most frequently in those who reside on a waterlogged soil, and are 
permanently subject to the difficulties of heat-regulation during 
their work which an atmosphere saturated with watery vapour 
entails. In such eases there may be no febrile paroxysms from 
first to last, but a state of adaptation of the body which is at once 
a disease and almost an ethnological character. 

Dysentery. —lt is universally admitted that the causes which 
produce intermittent iu one man of an exposed party may produce 
remittent in another, dysentery in a third, and abseess of the liver 
in a fourth. The incidence in the form of dysentery is apparently 
eapricious ; we have simply the fact that, in a certain proportion of 
cases, the shock resolves itself intoa profound disorganization of the 
function of the great intestine, which may pass off in a few days or 
become chronic. The dysenterie seizure is most frequent where there 
is extreme atmospheric moisture as well as extreme heat, and where 
the surface of the body is most direetly exposed. The region of the 
loins is somehow a region of great liability, just as the head is, the 
turban or pith helmet and the loin-eloth of hot countries being the 
indications of these liabilities. One important point of difference 
between dysentery and intermittent and remittent is that the 
former disease runs its course in one attack, whereas in the latter 
there is the remarkable habit of repetition. "The return of the 
ague paroxysm is an evidenee that the disorder is fundamentally 
one of the nerve-centres ; it is an instance of the “memory” or 
“habit " which disordered nerve-inechanisins are peculiarly apt to 
fall into and to retain. In dysentery the disorder is localized ; it 
is not so much central as peripheral. Whoever has had dysentery 
once is apt to have it again, and it may become chronic from the 
first seizure. But it has obvious points of difference from climatic 
fever, and these differences are associated with the localized inci- 
dence of the primary disturbance. 

Dysentery may arise under other circumstances than exposure to 
tropical heat and moisture and to tropical chill, as in wars and 
famines, in cold, and amidst privations and overcrowding. In such 
cases it is correlated rather to typhus fever than to malarial, but it 
is probable that there is the same kind of primary effeet produced 
through the nervous mechanisms as when the vicissitudes of a 
tropical climate are the cause. Again, the dysentery of slave-ships 
(formerly) and of coolie-ships (at present), in tropical waters, would 
appear to be a mixed effect. 

The effluvia from dysenterie dejecta (or water contaminated by 
the dejecta) appear to have the power of exciting, in persons who 
lave not been directly exposed to the causes of dysentery, either 
dysentery itself or some vicarious infection, such as typhus fever 
or yellow fever, aceording to the souree of the dejecta, or the kind 
and degree of putrefaction which they had undergone, or according 
to racial differences in the exposed persons. This question belongs 
to another part of the subject. 

Tropical Abscess of the Liver. —This is intimately associated with 
ilysentery in its causation ; it may be either a primary effect, as it 
were, instead of dysentery, or it may bean after-cffect of one or more 
attacks of the latter. The primary effect has been dwelt upon 
by some, and the after-effect by others (notably W. Budd), but there 
is really no antagonism between them. Asa primary effect tropical 
abscess of the liver is closely parallel with tropical dysentery and 
with malarial fever. It is not the effect of heat by itself, but of 
chill as the sequel of great exposure to heat. Solar heat is trying 
to the hepatic function, there being an inerease of bile; when the 
organ las been thus overtaxed it is sensitive to the vicissitudes of 
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heat and cold. It is pointed ont by Dr James Johnson (The Influ- 
ence of Tropical Climates, p. 177) that genuine hepatitis is even 
more frequent in the Carnatic, with uniform but high temperature, 
than in Bengal with a more variable and damp climate. “©The 
casual visitor may well wonder how cold ean be often applied on 
the burning coast of Coromandel, where the temperature is high 
and steady by day, where the nights are, for months together, hot, 
and seldom raw or damp as at Bombay or Bengal . . . The 
Europeau soldier or sailor, exhausted by exercise in the heat of the 
day and by profuse perspiration, strips himself the moment his duty 
is over, and throws himself down opposite a window or port to inhale 
the refreshing sea-breeze, his shirt in all probability dripping with 
sweat," and the consequences are likely to be an attack of hepatitis 
or abscess of the liver. A slight abstraction of heat completely 
upsets the organ which bad been most taxed under the particular 
climate ; the incidence is not so much upon the heat-regulating 
central government as upon a most important member of its 
executive, As the sudden abstraction of a small amount of heat 
from a fatigued and perspiring body can produce an extravagant dis- 
charge of heat-producing force, or a paroxysm of fever, by touching 


"the nerve-centre, so it can produce a peripheral effect in the most 


important of the heat-forming organs, which had under the special 
circumstances been overtaxed in its function. But the cflect on 
this peripheral part of the heat-producing mechanism is not, for the 
most part, an Increased production of heat as in fever; it is, in 
fact, local congestion of blood and suppuration. When the strain 
falls on the central government the ellect is fever ; when the strain 
falls on an important member of the executive the effect is inflam- 
mation. 


Preumonia.—Congestion of the lungs and pneumonia are not Pneu- 
unfrequent accompaniments of remittent fever in India, especially monia. 


in those whose health had been previously enfeebled, and among the 
more ill-elad natives. Pneumonia is liable to occur in those who 
had been acelimatized to heat, on their exposure to unusual degrees 
of cold, as among the negroes in the United States. It has been 
also observed to become widely prevalent, and in a form which 
amounted almost to pnenmonia pure and simple, among the troops 
from India employed in Afghanistan in 1838-39, and again in 1878, 
when they were exposed to the winter cold. 

Pneumonia is indeed an effect of chill proper to higher lati- 
tudes, just as intermittents and remittents, dysentery, and hepatie 
abscess are most characteristically the effects of disorder, either 
central or peripheral, in the heat-regulating mechanisin as adapted 
to tropical and sub-tropical conditions. That pneumonia is nearly 
always caused by chill is generally believed (the pneumonias of con- 
tagious origin being excepted); but it may not be so readily admitted 
that we have here to deal with a disorder of the heat-regulating 
mechanism. Pneumonia is, at all events, a fever; it has an initial 
period of rigors, more pronounced than in most continued fevers, 
although far behind the cold fit of intermittent; the pyrexia is 
sometimes present for some hours before the other symptoms be- 
come marked; it usually comes to an end abruptly some time 
before the consolidation of the lung is all cleared up; and that 
crisis in the disease is apt to fall within a week of the onset, 
and is seldom delayed more than a day or two over the week. 
The stress of this disease falls upon the lung, usually upon one 
lung, and more partieularly upon the lower half of the lung. 
Leaving, for the present, the question why the lung is in this ease 
the organ of metabolism upon which the stress falls, let us consider 
tlie nature of the pulmonary condition. 

First, there is engorgement of blood, a condition which is due, 
aecording to all analogies, to paralysis of the vaso-motor nerves. 
The abundant eapillary vessels round the air-eells are greatly dis- 
tended with blood, and the mucous membrane of all the bronchial 
tubes is also much injeeted. Accompanying this state of the pul- 
monary cireulation there is more or less obvious distress of breath- 
ing, or dyspnea, together with a strong, full, and quickened action 
of the heart. If the action of the heart be weak and the distress 
of breathing great it is a 
sign that the shoek has 
been more severe than tlie 
patient, as he is then cir- 
cuimstanced, ean stand, and | 
death may result merely 
from congestion of the 
lung. Usually the extreme 
congestion of the vessels is 
relieved by exudation from 
them intothe air-cells which 
they surround; if the pa- 
tient should die at this, the 
second stage of pneumonia, 
the lung, or lobe of the 
lung, is found to be solid 
enough to sink in water ; it is still red, as in the stage of engorge- 
ment, but the cut surface is firm, and under a lens looks to be 
finely granulated. Each little granule corresponds to an air-cell, 


Fic, 55.—Pneumonic lung, stage of red he- 
patization ; alveoli occupied by fibrinous 
threads and a few cells. 
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the air-ccll no longer containing air, but a solid coagulum consist- 
ing of numerous threads of fibrin, with a hoinogeneous plasma as 
the basis, and a few red blood-disks and white blood -corpuseles 
(fig. 55). The whole of this is an escape from the overloaded 
blood-capillarics. The lung is just one of those organs where such 
an escape from the blood is possible ; the engorged vessels are dis- 
EN as a plexus over the thin walls of air-filled spaces, and the 
fluid part of the blood, together with a certain proportion of its 
solid particles, passes through the walls of the vessels into the air- 
space. If the lung be examined from a ease of pneumonia fatal 
a day or two later, or in the third stage, it is still solid, but the 
redness is mottled with grey, 
or has become uniformly grey. 
The number of round nuclear 
cells in the air-vesicles has 
increased enormously, usurp- 
ing the place of the fibrin and 
plasma (fig. 56). "There is no 
good reason to suppose that 
this enormous accumulation 
of cells is due to successive 
additions of colourless cor- 
puscles from the blood ; they 
are now, many of them, much 
larger than the blood -cells, 
and we may take it that they 
are the product either of sub- 
division of the few original 
blood-cells or of the epithe- 
lium of the air-vesicles. The 
solidity now begins to give : 
way, the contents of the air- Fic, 56. — Pneumonic lung, stage of grey 

% $ . hepatization ; alveoli filled with cells. 
vesicles undergoing a mucoid 
or other disintegration, and they are gradually removed for the 
most part by expectoration. In ten days from the onsct the lung 
may have returned to its normal condition. 

We have now to consider briefly this disease as an error in the 
heat-regulating mechanism, in which the strain falls upon an im- 
portant peripheral or executive part. Hepatitis may be taken to he 
this kind of eflect where the chill is a slight abstraction of the 
body’s heat under tropical conditions ; pneumonia is this kind of 
efleet where the chill is caught under the vicissitudes of the 
weather in spring, or in changeable weather generally, within the 
temperate zone. Why should the liver be the organ of choice in 
the one case and the lung in the other? It may be said at least 
that each organ, in the respective circumstances, is the Jocus mino- 
ris resistentiz, A sudden abstraction of heat is a strain or shock 
to the heat-regulating centre, and, if the incidence is to be on the 
exeeutive, it will fall on that member of the executive whose 
function had been, under the cireumstanees, most taxed. It is to 
be remarked that such cases of so-called peripheral incidence are 
associated with individual predisposition ; hence these diseases are 
generally sporadic. Something in the antecedents of the individual 
has determined the local character of the effects of chill, whereas 
the great climatic fevers more uniformly befall those who expose 
themselves. 

Rheumatic Fever. —Rheumatie fever is universally admitted to 
be an effect of chill. “I know of no other exciting cause of acute 
rheumatisin," says Watson, *than exposure to cold, and especially 
cold combined with moisture." The conditions, both external and 
predisposing in the individual, which constitute the peculiar lia- 
bility to rheumatie fever are nowhere found more distinctively 
than in the variable climate of the British Islands, and in the 
habit of body of the PE It is especially a disease of carly 
manhood and womanhood, and of the working elass; when it 
oceurs before puberty it is associated in a remarkable way with the 
liability to chorea. 

The onset of the fever is preceded for a few days by general 
ill health, chilliness, furred tongue, **break-bone" pains, flying 
pains in the joints, some quinsy, and disturbed sleep. If these 
symptoms proceed no farther, the patient would be judged to have 
had a chill, a catarrhal attack, a quinsy, or the like. When the 
initial upset has been more considerable the pains “settle” in 
one or more of the larger joints, often the ankles at first, the knees 
subsequently, or the wrists, elbows, and shoulders. The patient 
lies flat on his back, not daring to move, and following the objects 
around with his eyes only. Profuse sweats break out from time 
to time, having a peculiar acrid smell, by which rheumatie fever 
can even be diagnosed. The joints where the acute pain is seated 
for the time being are swollen, tender, and often red and hot, the 
swelling being cither in the fibrous strnetures around the joint or in 
its synovial cavity. The locale both of pain and swelling shifts from 
joint to joint; the disease often “ flies to the heart" (pericardium 
and endocardium), more rarely it “ flies to the brain ” (membranes). 
The urine is scanty, high-coloured, depositing brick-red urates, 
and with an exeess of urea on analysis; it is, in fact, the nrine of 
disordered heat-regulation. The temperature is 100° or 101? up 
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to 104° or 105°, and in some exceptional cases (of * hyperpyrexia”) 
rising to 109° Fahr. There is an afternoon rise of 1° or more, 
and a eorresponding fall in the DE The severity of the case 
—apart from its danger, which really depends on the pericardial 
or endocardial part of the disease, or on complications with pneu- 
monia and the like—is measured by the height of the tempera- 
ture, with which, again, the intensity of the pain in the joints 
goes hand in hand. The outbreaks of sweat do not follow any 
obvious law, and they are not “critical,” as in intermittents ; 
but they seem to give the patient relief for the time, even if they 
leave weakness behind. Nine days is considered an average time 
for such an attack to run its course if the patient be well cared 
for; but defervesecnce is gradual, and complete restoration to 
health is often slow, much weakness and anemia remaining to be 
made good. Warren, a physician of a former generation, when 
asked what was the best remedy for rheumatie fever, answered 
“Six weeks.” Relapse is not uncommon, a very slight chill or 
sudden abstraction of heat sufficing to bring the fever back. 

Now if we assume that the occasion of an attack of rheumatie 
fever is chill—that is to say, a sudden shock or injury to, or dis- 
organization of, the nervous centre which presides over the uniform 
body -temperature—we enter upon a profoundly interesting prob- 
lem in following out the constitutional manifestations. Every- 
thing points to the mechanisms of locomotion, to the structures and 
surfaces where muscular work is applied ; even the heart, as Watson 
remarks, is in its perpetual to-and-fro movement comparable to 
“one of the large joints.” There is heat of combustion from some 
source or another to account for the rise of temperature, which is 
sometimes enormous; but it is not the heat of work done. We are 
again confronted with that most fundamental of all the questions 
relating to fever, the question, as stated by Foster, whether the 
“metabolism of even muscular tissue might be influenced by nerv- 
ous or by other agency in such a way that a large decomposition of 
the muscular substance, productive of much heat, might take place 
without any contraction being necessarily caused . . . in such a 
way that all the energy set free would take on the form of heat." 
Is rheumatic fever one of those cases where disorder of the leat- 
regulating mechanism falls on an important member of the exe- 
eutive, namely, the muscular system, just as it falls on the liver in 
tropical abseess, and on the lungs in pneumonia ? 

Certainly we know of no muscle but the heart itself which 
shows appreciable structural changes in rheumatie fever ; tho heart 
is liable to * myocarditis,” as well as to endocarditis and pericarditis, 
but, for all other muscles, the chauges are in the tendons, liga- 
ments, and synovial membranes only, or, in fact, in those structures 
by which the work of muscles is applied. These structures have 
nerves, some of them large enough to be looked for in the dis- 
secting-room, although less is made of them in physiology. The 
function of the nerves of the joints is not sensory in the ordinary 
use of the term, but it may be said to be to convey to the centres 
the sense of effect of the work done by muscles. When there is 
intense metabolism of the muscular substance, but no work done, 
the same nerves, having no sense of effect to convey, convey an 
acute sense of pain. The pain of rheumatie fever is altogether 
more acute than in inflammations. In tropical abscess pain is 
subordinate, and its place is taken by a vague feeling of trouble, 
or tightness, or weight, or heat in the hypochondrium, and the 
same substitution is sometimes made for the pain in pneumonia ; 
but in rheumatie fever pain may be said always to be the grand 
symptom, and a measure of the very remarkable power of recovery. 
Reversing the maxim which applies to tropical abscess and to the 
worst cases of pneumonia, we may say of rheumatic fever: “Affert 
plus doloris quam periculi.” 

Sweating is the other grand symptom of rheumatic fever. It 
ean hardly be said to be critical for the disease as a whole, because 
the temperature does not fall ; but the joints affected for the time 
being are relieved by it, and it is eritical to that extent. We may, 
indeed, say that the temperature does not fall because the heat 
goes on being generated in some other group or groups of muscles 
in whose joint or joints the pain is next felt. 

We may regard, then, the sequence of events in rheumatie fever 
somewhat as follows. There is an upset of the heat-regulating 
centre by chill, owing to which an extravagant amount of heat- 
generating nerve-influence is sent out; this falls, for some reason 
of the body's habit (inherited or proper to the individual's oceupa- 
tion, or otherwise special), upon the muscular system, whose meta- 
bolism produces heat without work; the articular nerves which 
are ordinarily employed to convey the sense of effect of woik done, 
from the surfaces where the movement is applied, convey, under 
the changed circumstances of the muscles’ activity, a sense of pain. 
One set of museles after another generates heat without work, so 
that one joint becomes painful after another ; and, although there 
are perspirations by which the heat of the body is parted with, 
other sets of muscles take up the work of combustion in their turn, 
so that the excessive temperature is maintained. Among other 
museles the heart is affected ; and, just as in the voluntary muscles 
the structural effects are in the synovial membranes, ligaments, 
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tendons, and aponeuroses, so in the heart they are in the peri- 
ardium and in the more fibrous parts of the endocardium. But 
they are sometimes in the cardiac muscular tissue itself, the mus- 
eular substance of the heart being peculiar. 


In rheumatic fever we have seen 
that there is a singular relationship to a truly nervous disorder, 
namely, chorea, It remains to mention another implication of the 
nervous system which several of them have in common, namely, 
an herpetic eruption about the corners of the month. Herpes is 
now accepted as an affair of certain eutaneous nerve-areas ; and in 
malarial fever, pneumonia, and aeute attacks of quinsy due to chill 
there are very apt to be eruptions of herpes labialis. Why the 
labial region should be involved is not obvious.? 


§ 1H. —INFLAMMATION, 


The inflammations may be regarded as an empirically 
made-up group of disordered states which have somewhat in 
Although inflammation is certainly a provisional 
category, there has always been a tendency to overcrowd 
it with newly-described morbid conditions, rather than to 
empty it of its temporary occupants, Whenever patho- 
logists have become impatient to say the last word about 
the endless perplexities of disease the class of inflamma- 
tions has become unusually full; this happened in the 
period of Broussais, when even the specific infections 
were placed therein, as gastro-enteritis and the like; and 
the frequent resort to the termination itis in more recent 
pathology may be taken as an evidence of a correspond- 
ing habit of mind. Thus there is much fairness in 
the bold criticism of Andral: “Reçu dans le langage, 
sans qu'aucune idée précise lui ait jamais été attachée, 
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itself as fat-tissue. But even these phlegmasiv are capable 
of some further analysis in the direction of disordered 
structure and function if we have regard to the functions 


mation and suppuration of the cutaneous and subcutaneous con- pelas, 


neetive tissues, there is a common form consisting of redness, 
swelling, pain, and heat of the surface only, and stopping short of 
suppuration. 

This condition often follows a wound, especially in the region of 
the sealp or face; it may oceur also when there is no obvious 
wound, although there will probably have been a eatarrhal state 
of the nearest mucous membrane. Fever or constitutional dis- 
turbance usually precedes the inflammation twenty-four hours or 
less, and in this respect crysipelas is comparable to the etlects of 
chill already treated of. Wounds received in a drunken brawl are 
especially apt to beeome erysipelatous ; also the wounds of those 
suffering. from kidney-disease or liver-disease. —Erysipelas is most 
apt to oceur in cold weather with east winds, or in cold and damp 
weather. One attack predisposes to others. It often arises spon- 
taneously or autochthonously, but it is perhaps equally often 
induced by contagion and inoculation from pre-existing cases. Of 
its origin de novo from time to time there need be no question ; 
thus, it has been observed in a single individual of a ship's com- 
pany at sea off Cape Horn. The redness and swelling advanee 
with a well-marked border from the wound or other starting-point 
until they have invaded, it may be, a large cutaneous arca. There 
is exuded plasma in the spaces of the connective tissue, and there 
are also nuclear cells (leucocytes) in the lymphatie spaces and vessels, 
and in the tissue generally. An increase of the colourless cells in 
the blood is also described. Since attention has been called to 
the presence of minute living organisms in disease there have not 
been wanting authentic descriptions of micrococei in the lymphatic 
spaces of the advancing margin in erysipelas, although they are 
said to be absent in the older areas of the inflammation, and during 
the stage of subsidence generally. 


>a 


In phlegmonous erysipelas the connective tissues to a. consider- Phleg- 
able depth beneath the skin are soaked in serous fluid, which be- monon 
comes turbid, like thin pus ; at a later stage the lines of pus extend erysi- 
in all directions along the tracts of binding tissue, fragments of the pelas. 


sous le triple rapport des symptomes qui l'annoncent, 
des lésions qui la caractérisent, et de sa nature intime, 
Yexpression inflammation est devenue une expression 


tellement vague, son interpretation est tellement arbitraire, 
qu'elle a réellement perdu toute valeur; elle est comme 
une vieille monnaie sans empreinte, qui doit étre mise 
hors de cours, car elle ne causerait qu'erreur et confusion." 
It is at least the duty of pathology to reduce the congeries 
of inflammations to as small a bulk as possible, to follow 
up the analysis of the inflammations one after another 
until they are reduced to the scientific position of errors 
of the respective structures and functions.  Inflamma- 
tions, indeed, are best regarded as an ever-diminishing 
residue; there 1s always the residue, because the correlated 
structural and functional aspects of the life of the tissues 
cannot be stated with equal clearness for all of them. It 
is the great binding tissue of the body that gives occasion 
for this nosological residue ; the connective tissue is the 
one tissue about whose dual life of structure and function 
there is a diffienlty. We shall appreciate its unique posi- 
tion best by comparing it with so direct a modification of 


1 See Senator, Unlersuch. über den ficherhaften Process, Berlin, ` 


1873 (abstract and eriticism by Sanderson, in Rep, Med. Off. Privy 
Couneil, 1875); C. F. Oldham, What is Malaria, and why is it most 
intense in Hout Climates? Lond., 1871; Cl. Bernard, Leçons sur la 
Chaleur animale, Paris, 1876; Morchead, Clinteal Researches on 
Diseases in India, 2 vols, Lond., 1556 ; Jas. Johnson, Zufluence of 
Tropical Climates, 4th ed., Lond., 1827. 


latter being found as detached shreds in the larger purulent centres, 
The skin, usually of a limb, may thus become involved over a large 
area and toa great depth, considerable picees of tissue filling at 
once into a state of slongh. The temperature is often as high as 105°, 
and delirium, with other symptoms of nervous disorganization, 1s 
common. Death from failure of the heart is probable. This dis- 
ease is the most extreme form of phlegmon, by far the most formid- 
able inflammation that exists. Ít is usually the sequel of a wound, 
but not invariably. Chilliness and all the other symptoms of com- 
mencing fever preeede the loeal phlegmon, so that the condition 
is comparable to those errors iu. the regulation of the animal hcat, 
previously mentioned, in which the ineidence falls upon a peripheral 
part. "That it is itself a local effect of general temperature disorder 
cannot be maintained, inasmuch as there is usually nothing in the 
antecedent eireumstanees to innplicate directly the heat-regulating 
centre. However, it is not the extent of the local injury that 
serves to account for the inflammation, but the habit of body of 
the patient, especially the drinking habit. It is not an overtaxed 
heat-regulating eentre that is implicated, but a nervous system 
overtaxed in more general respects. A peripheral injury, not 
necessarily a severe one, tells in an unusual way upon the unstable 
centres, just as in tetanus; and the outgoing response falls in a 
peculiar way or with a peculiar force upon the wounded part, pro- 
ducing phlegmon there and fever generally. Whether the rise of 
the body-temperature is mainly due to over-combustion within 
the injurcd area is open to discussion. The connective tissue as 
a source of heat has not hitherto come into our consideration ; if 
it is to be regarded as a member of the heat-prodacing executive, 
under the central nervous control, its membership is at least not 
important except when the redness, swelling, heat, and pain of 
inflainmation are present. 
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The same state of the tissues as in phlegmonous erysipelas is 
brought about, all but the redness of the surface, by a very dilferent 
cause—the introduction of a minute quantity of venom, either the 
cadaverie venom introdueed in a dissection-wound or the venom 
of the rattlesnake and adder. The bites or stings of many other 
animals produce more transitory inflammatory eflects. 

In common inflammation, such as follows the lodgment of a 
spicule of broken glass under the skin of the hand or arm (to bor- 
row Watson's illustration), there is first pain ; soon there is redness 
around the point of entrance, with swelling and heat; the skin 
becomes of a bright-red colour; the swelling inereases, becoining 
hard and firmatthecentre of theinflamedarea, and exquisitely tender, 
or painful to the touch. If these local effects are at all cousiderable 
(according to the nature and extent of the injury, and to the sus- 
ceptibility or habit of body of the individual) there is inflammatory 
At first there is usually chilliness and 
feebleness, then there is a general feeling of heat and dryness, with 
a quick, full, and hard pulse, headache, wandering pains in the 
limbs, restlessness, some mental confusion, disturbed sleep, a white 
tongue, thirst, and loss of appetite. If the piece of glass be removed 
all these symptoms, local and general, may subside quickly. 1f the 
source of irritation remain, or even, notwithstanding its removal, if 
the primary shock has been severe, the symptoms continue and 
intensify. Relief to the constitutional disturbance comes with the 
further developments in. the injured area—with suppuration or, at 
the latest, with the bursting or letting out of the matter. Healing 
then proceeds as deseribed under “repair.” 

This is the usual sequence of events in common inflammation, 
in the inflammation of moderate degree in a healthy person. It 
differs from erysipelas or phlegmon in the important respect that 
the fever follows the local efleets at an interval of several hours. 
Where the injury is of the most violent kind, as in some machinery 
aceidents, neither the local effeets nor the fever are pronounced ; 
the “reaction " is said to be in abeyance, and death is apt to occur 
from shock. In these eases the face is blanched, the action of the 
heart and lungs feeble, and the mental faeulties profoundly op- 
pressed ; the presiding control has been so upset by the injury to 
even a limb that the forees of the body do not rally. 

The heat of an inflamed part is not merely in the feelings of the 
patient ; it is actually several degrees (up to 6° or 7° Fahr.) higher 
than the temperature of the part in health or of the eorresponding 
part on the opposite side, although it is never above the central 
blood-heat of health. It is not solely dependent, therefore, on the 
general state of fever. Neither ean it be said that the general state of 
fever is solely dependent on the increased local combustion. In 
erysipelas, as we have seen, the general fever usually preeedes the 
local, and must depend upon some general error of heat-making. 
Again, in a common inflamed wound, the general fever may, and 
usually does, subside some time before the eellular changes in the 
part, degenerative or formative or both, have passed their climax. 

Implication of the Nervous Control in Iuflammation.—YFrom slight 
inflammations, with little more than redness and pain at the seat 
of injury, to the most shattering strokes there is a suecession of 
steps. The nervous system is implicated in them all, for the 
reason that the nerves are everywhere, and everywhere ready to 
transmit impressions to the centre. It is not surprising, then, 
that in every doctrine of inflammation since the time of Cullen 
the events have been largely traeed to the direet action of the 
nerves and nerve-centres, Amidst all the conflicting views taken 
of the nature of inflammation in eurrent writings, there is agree- 
ment on this point at least, that the nervous eontrol has much 
to do with it, —if not always the central control, vet some local 
contro] whose existence would hardly be suspected but for the 
phenomena of inflammation. The differences of opinion begin 
when we come to the details of the nervous contro]. Does the 
nervous system preside over the action of the vessels only, or 
does it preside over the whole cellular life or the nutrition of the 
part? Opinions have had a tendeney to range themselves on 
two sides, corresponding in the main to the more mechanical or 
to the more * vitalist " conception of life as a whole. "The afllux 
of blood, which every one recognizes as the first conspicuous event 
in an inflamed part, has been attributed in the latter view to an 
attraction exercised by the cells of the part, to a hunger for blood 
comparable to that which eauses a determination of blood in an 
organ that is going to be physiologically active. ‘The facts,” 
says Alison, “afford a strong presumption that the impressions 
made on the eapillaries, and on the blood contained in then, solicit 
the flow through them on the principle of a vital attraction of the 
blood rather than of relaxation of the vessels," This is the “soli- 
citation of fluids," the “movement of turgescence" or the “vital 
erection of vessels" of the older authors. If the needs of nutrition 
are the ordinary attraction, they may be simulated by such in- 
cidents as wounds, sealds, and the like; and it is the peculiarity 
of inflammation that the incidence of these is on a tissue whose 
physiological interest is ordinarily of little ov no aceount, namely, 
the common binding tissue. It is with justice that Rindfleisch 
emphasizes the intimate connexion between the common binding 
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tissue and the peripheral nerves and nerve-plexuses. “They run 
exclusively in the connective tissue ; in it they divide and form 
plexuses, which ultimately join, without any definite demarcation, 
with the network of connective-tissue corpuseles. Their distribu- 
tion inthe connective tissue designates these nerves for some de- 
finite function ; they are adinirably adapted to play a part in the 
general physieal and chemical changes of the organs, to give in- 
formation of the same to the central nervous system through their 
corresponding states of excitation. With the connective tissue 
they participate in the most intimate structure of organs, with the 
connective tissue they are stretehed and pressed upon, with it also 
they suffer those chemical excitations which any considerable accu- 
mulation of waste matters brings with it.” Now, it is known from 
numerons experiments that, if a nerve of common sensation be 
stimulated, the outgoing response from the centre is by way of 
removing the tonicity of the arteries of the part, so that they dilate 
and transmit mueh more blood. This outgoing influence is assumed 
to travel by a special set of fibres called, for convenience, “depressor 
fibres," because the effect has been to take off the tonie contraction 
of the arteries. The same effect is strikingly seen (although it is 
there aecompanied by a eonscious mental state) in the rising wattles 
of a cock, for which elass of erectile efleets the nerves are called 
“ nervi erigentes,” 

But if this kind of turgescence is the best physiological analogy 
for the redness of inflammation it goes but a little way with us 
into the morbid condition. The tonie contraction of the arteries 
is no doubt taken off, and the vessels become distended with blood 
passing through them ; but the next event is peculiar to inflamma- 
tion, —the eurrent of blood becomes slower, slow even to a stop in 
some of the numerous eross-channels of the capillaries. There is 
nothing in the mechanics of the cireulation to aecount for this 
dallying of the blood at the seat of injury. The further discussion 
of the subject will be made easier by a reference to slight degrees 
of inflammation set up experimentally in transparent and delieate 
parts where the process ean be watehed through the microscope, — 
in a piece of frog's mesentery drawn out through an aperture of the 
abdomen, or iu the everted membrane-like tongue of the same 
animal. When the microscope was first applied to the study of 
inflammation these same effects were often observed by Paget and 
Wharton Jones in the wing of the bat, an animal whieh has the 
advantage of being comparatively warm-blooded. 

Experimental Study of Inflammation.—The frog having been 
paralysed by eurare, a loop of the intestine is pulled out through a 
slit in the abdomen, and its mesentery stretched over a ring of 
cork, so that the light may be refleeted to it from the mirror of the 
mieroseope. It hardly wants an irritant, such as a drop of weak 
acid, to produee the inllammatory effeets on this thin membrane ; 
mere exposure to the air suflices. In ten or fifteen minntes the 
arteries begin to dilate and then the veins, and the vessels go on 
dilating for the next two hours, when they will have reached about 
twice their ordinary calibre. They remain so dilated, and in an 
hour or two the current of the blood becomes slower in them. In 
the older observations on the bat's wing acceleration of the enrrent 
through the dilated vessels was first noted ; then came the transi- 
tion to the peculiar inflammatory action, namely, slowing of the 
current, the vessels still remaining dilated. This slowing of the 
stream is most obvious close to the injured point, where there may 
be complete stagnation in the eapillaries, the crowded corpuscles 
giving the central area a brilliant carmine appearance. Farther 
away from this area the streams are more rapid ; and at the farthest 
limits there is the unusually full and rapid flow of normal hyper- 
emia. The fulness of these dilated vessels exhausts their elasticity, 
so that the pulse-wave of the blood, which should be felt only in 
larger vessels, becomes pereeptible also in the smallest. 

In the area of retardation in the frog the blood-disks and the 
white corpuscles cling to the sides of the eapillaries and small veins, 
instead of forming, as usual, a procession in the central line of the 
tube. Most of all do the colourless eorpuseles adhere to the walls, 
in the experiment on the frog, until they form a kind of outlined 
mosaic on the side of the vessel. Then, if a particular spot be 
watehed for several hours eontinuously, it will be found that some 
of these cells have actually worked their way slowly through the 
wall of the small vein. This is the important phenomenon of emi- 
gration of the cells of the blood, known to Gendrin and W. Addison, 
accurately followed by Waller, and rediscovered by Cohnheim. 
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Ineontinence of the Vessel-walls.—The incontinence of the vascular Incon- 
walls in inflammation is proved, not only by this emigration of tinence 
cells from the small veins, but also by the escape of red blood-disks of vessel- 
from the eapillaries, and by the familiar and old-established fact walls. 


of exudation of the fluid part of the blood,—the plasma or serosity. 
In the words of Alison: **First, the surrounding textures are loaded 
with a serous fluid ; but gradually changes take place in this fluid, 
which indicate that other constituents of the blood have exuded 
from the vessels ; or part of the fluid effused assumes a gelatinous 
consistence, and forms flakes or layers whieh gradually become 
solid. In the semi-Iluid matter first effused, according to Gendrin 
and others, decolorized globules of the blood may often be per- 
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ecived ; and in many cases globules of pus, known by their larger 
size and freer motion on one another (and, when observed in mass, 
by their yellow colour), soon appear in this etfused matter; and it 
assumes more or less rapidly, and more or less generally, the form 
of purulent matter... . Along with the semi-fluid lymph effused 
in the earlier stave of inflammation there is often extravasation of 
the colouring matter of the blood, and sometimes of entire blood,” 
This, then, is the central fact of inflammation,—the incontinence 
of the vessels and the exudation from them. 

Addison adopted the theory that the pus of inflammation was 
nothing but the colourless cells of the blood that had been washed 
out with the plasma; and that doctrine has been revived by 
Cohnheim with little or no reserve. There have been serious 
objections to this doctrine of the origin of pus; practical surgeons 
have always failed to understand how all the pus could come from 
the blood, which has not only a mere trace of colourless cells in it, 
but, moreover, contains neither more nor less of these cells during 
suppuration than at other times. Again, in cases of leukemia, 
where the number of them is enormously increased, the course of 
inflammation does not appear to be affected thereby. Lastly, it is 
pointed out that we canuot infer altogether fully from the extremely 
susceptible transparent membranes of the frog to the subcutaneous 
and other connective tissues which are the usual seats of the in- 
flaninations met with in praetiee. So far, then, we are justified 
in admitting only the incontinence of the vessel-walls, the escape 
of some colourless cells, and of plasma, the latter yielding fibrin 
under some circumstances, in combination with the paraglobulin 
and the fermeut known to reside in the white corpuscles. 

The cause of the incontinence of the vessel-walls naturally 
engrosses attention, In an experiment of Cohnheim's a similar 
condition was produced in the vessels of the frog's tongue by liga- 
turing the tongue bodily at tlie root, so as to stop the cireulation 
in it altogether. If the ligature were kept on for six days the 
tongue began to mortify, and the circulation showed no power to 
re-establish itself; if it were removed after forty-eight hours the 
current slowly resumed its flow, the arteries returned from their 
dilated condition, but uot the veius, and the colourless cells began 
to escape from the latter ; on removing it after twenty-four hours 
only, the eireulation quickly resumed its normal course without 
any transient emigration of cells. The conclusion was that the 
walls of the vessels suflered a certain loss of “integrity” if the 
circulation through them were stopped beyond a certain limit of 
time, and this loss of integrity seemed to be analogons to the altera- 
tion of the vessel-walls under the blow of au inflammation. On 
the other hand, it has been pointed out that not the vessel-walls 
only, but the cells in closest proximity to and in intimate nutri- 
tive relation with them, are affected by the stroke of inflammation ; 
where such cells have processes, and can be seen, they are found 
to draw in their processes under an irritant. In the exposition of 
Cohnheim, however, these changes in the cells of an inflamed part 
are not admitted to be other than regressive or passive ; according 
to him, the walls of the vessels only are affected, and affected in 
their molecular constitution. 

Suppuration.—We have seen that there still remains the diffieulty 
of accounting for the large quantity of pus; and it will probably 
be found that to account for the pus we shall have to ascribe a more 
than passive attitnde to the connective-tissue corpuscles of the 
inflamed area. Where the suppuration is diffuse, as in phlegmon, 
and still more where it is discontinuous, as in secondarily inflamed 
lyinphatic glands, it is not to be supposed that the pus is a mere 
aggregate of blood-cells brought thither. Something from the 
primary seat of inflammation has caused the more distant parts, 
whether they be continuous or discontinuous, to take on the in- 
flaminatory aud suppurative action; but it is quite clear, if we 
examine a lymphatic gland beginning to suppurate, that its own 
cells yield the pus. There has been an «etion of presence on the 
parenchyma of the lymphatic gland; and it will be diflicult to 
account for the production of pus in acute primary inflammation 
without assuining the same action of presence. In inquiring after 
the catalytic agent suspicion falls on the substances exuded from 
the vessels, and mostly upon the emigrated colourless cells. Sup- 
puration, when it occurs, is subsequent to and secondary to the 
exudation. When no suppuration occurs, as in what is called 
udhesive inflamination, which is the commonest kind on free sur- 
faces, the exuded blood-plasina simply coagulates, forming a fibrin- 
ous layer, in the meshes of which are a larger ot smaller number 
of colourless blool-corpuseles. In the further development these 
blood-cells are probably themselves the active elements ; they pro- 
duce the tissue of alhesions, whieh is a form of the tissue of repair. 
In situations which are not free surfaees—that is to say, in the 
subeutaneons tissue, or more generally in the tracts or planes of 
the coininon binding tissue—the exuded substances are less apt to 
coagulate or to take the adhesive fibrinous course. It is in these 
deeper situations that we ordinarily get suppuration, an event 
subsequent to exudation and undoubtedly dependent thereon. It 
is true that “inflammation” may be excited on the surface of 
articular cartilages and iu the cornea, where there are no blood- 
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vessels to yield an exudation ; but the inflammation is not of the 
ordinary kind, and in particular there is no true suppuration until 
the nearest blood-vessels have projected their system as far as, or 
close up to, the irritated area, Artificial keratitis has been the 
chosen ground of coutroversy to determine whether it is the vessels, 
or not rather the cells, of the part that are primarily and actively 
concerned in the inflanimatory process; but it will probably be 
found that the two sides of the controversy correspond to two dif- 
ferent sets of facts. The transparent superticial ulcer of the cornea 
has hardly anything to do with inflammation ; it does not sup- 
purate, although there is some formative action in the cells of the 
part to enable it to heal. Whenever there is true inflammation of 
the cornea it is accompanied by or preceded by extension of the 
nearest vessels to the transparent and non-vaseular surface. 
Changes in the Connective Tissue.—In the events of trne inflam- 
mation, therefore, exudation from the vessels precedes suppuration ; 
and it can hardly be donbted that they are cause and ctfect, to the 
extent, at least, that exndation is a necessary antecedent. At the 
same time the connective-tissue cells of the part can hardly have 
escaped that molecular injury, or injury to their nutrition, which 
the elements of the vaseular wall would appear themselves to have 
suffered ; they are, as Rindfleiseh points out, intimately bound up 
with the plasmatie cireulation or the ultimate diffusion of the 
juices; they are in closest relation with the terminal nerve-plexuses ; 
and, histogenetically, they are the remains of that * parablastie ” 
embryonic tissue from which the blood-channels themselves were 
made. It would be surprising, indeed, if they escaped the shock 
which had deeply affected the integrity of the cells in the vascular 
wall. A concurrent alteration, at least, must be postulated for 
them ; but that can hardly account for more than a preparedness 
in them to form pus. According to Stricker, the elements of the 
connective tissue revert to an embryonic character before pus is 
formed from them. Ifthe hardness of the central core of an inflam- 
mation under the skin be analysed, it will be fonnd to depend, says 
Stricker, upon the following things: the tissue is thickened, the 
network of cells in it is swollen, the intercellular substance is re- 
duced, the network of cells has broken up into independent pieces 
of nucleated protoplasm. This is the swelling of the tissues which 
precedes abseess-softening ; it is essentially a return to a more pro- 
toplasmic and less fibrillar state, and accordingly to a more embryonic 
state. Of this power of reversion to an embryonic state, which the 
common binding tissue of the body retains asa memory of develop- 
ment, we have already had illustrations iu the processes of repair, 
of tumour formation, and of cancerous infeetion. In all these eases 
the tissue falls back upon a more elementary condition, or we may 
say that it retreats to broader ground, where, however, it cannot 
stand still. Its special destiny is settled for it in each ease by the 
circumstances, and, for the particular case of intlanimation (as dis- 
tinguished from the process of repair), its special destiny is to form 
pus. If the analogy adduced in the section on “repair” has any 
value, pus is the by-product of a kind of blood-inaking from the 
embryonie cells, a hematoblastic activity in which no red disks are 
formed, but only pus-corpuscles and a fluid, the corpuscles stand- 
ing for the residual nucleus of the hematoblast (with evidence of 
cleavage in it) and the liquor puris for both the red disks and the 
plasma. This hematoblastic doctrine of pus would correspond, in 
form at least, to Hunter’s conjecture that “the new-formed matter 
peeuliar to suppuration is a remove further from the nature of the 
blood." So long as the intensity of the process lasts, the connective 
tissue uses its reacquired embryonic powers only to make pus; when 
the effects of the blow have MM (or if they have been from the 
first slight, as in the reparative process) the formative powers of 
the tissue make granulation-cells and new blood-vessels (including 
even new blood within the vessels) and so the incident ends in 
repair. The pus of a granulating surface would thus differ from 
the pus of acute inflammation only in degree, In like manner, 
common inflammation with a moderate degree of fever diflers only 
in degree from phlegmon, or diffuse suppuratiou, with its peculiar 
fever. The diffuse suppuration of phlegmon is the ease where the 
infection or action of presence extends by continuity along the 
tracts of connective tissue ; the implieation of lymphatic glands (it 
may be at the ontset) is the case where the infection is carried to 
a distance by the Iymph-drainage of the tissues. Contrasting with 
such cases, the area of suppuration in a healthy subject (where there 
has been no extrinsie poison introduced) is a limited one; but, 
however limited the focus, it seems neeessary to resort to infection 
of the connective tissue for an explanation if the exuded fluid turn 
to pus or the inflammatory swelling turn to abseess, lt is in this 
sense that every inflammation may be said to be infective. 
Assuming, then, that pus-formation is due to an infective influ- 
ence impressed upon tlie protoplasinie connective tissue, and know- 
ing, as we do, that the exudation from the blood-vessels is an invari- 
able antecedent, the rôle of infecting cells would precisely suit those 
elements of the exudation about whose share in the inflammatory 
process there has been much controversy, namely, the emigrated 
colourless cells of the blood. As a material contribution to the 
pus all the cells that escape from the blood would go but a little 
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way ; as infecting cells they might be the agents of much suppura- 
tion, aud, through their wandering propensities, of suppuration at 
discontinuous points. They would thus have a power in inflam- 
mation analogous to that which has been elaimed 1n a former sec- 
tion for catarrhal and other epithelial cells of a mucous membrane 
(or of a gland) which had found their way into the supporting 
connective tissue. 

Among the things that determine the degree and course of an 
inflammation, besides the kind and extent of the injury, may be 
mentioned the florid or anaemic habit of body, the gouty habit, the 
alcoholic dyserasia, the diabetic cachexia, the scrofulous inherited 
constitution, and the syphilitic taint. There are even cases where 
the predisposing cause is, as it were, strong enough to dispense with 
all but the slightest exciting canse ; where, accordingly, the inflam- 
mation would be called idiopathic. But, however much the “erasis ” 
of the blood or influence of the nerve-foree may determine the 
degree and kind of inflammation, it is clear that the stagnation of 
the blood, the incontinence of the vessel-walls, the exudation, and 
the suppuration may all follow an injury where the crasis and the 
general nervous control are perfectly normal. The significance of 
micro-organisms in the inflamed area must be judged from the 
same point of view; all the events of inflammation may happen 
without them, but they may help to determine the kind and extent 
of the inllammatory efiects,! 


§ 15. —INFECTIVENESS. 

One of the most dreaded results of a wound, or an 
inflammation from other causes, happily rarer in modern 
surgical practice than in former times, is pyzemia, septic- 
æmia, or purulent infection. About a week, more or less, 
after the injury, the patient has a shivering fit followed 
by a perspiration ; he may feel comparatively comfortable 
for a time, but there soon begin to be grave symptoms 
of constitutional disturbance. He becomes uneasy, has 
pains in the limbs, a weak and quick pulse, fever, loss of 
appetite and thirst, a dry and brown tongue, a somewhat 
jaundiced skin, and sometimes diarrhoea, The shivering 
fit returns at intervals followed by the sweating, the tem- 
perature rising to a great height and falling rapidly to 
a corresponding degree. Death usually ensues, sometimes 
not for two, three, or four weeks, being preceded by mut- 
tering delirium and unconsciousness. <A curious symptom 
accompanying these phenomena is the sweetish odour of 
the breath. Meanwhile the wound, where there is one, 
will have ceased to discharge pus freely, becoming dry 
and brownish and yielding only a thin ichor; at a dis- 
tance from the wound one or more joints may become 
swollen and painful, or an abscess may form at one or 
more points under the skin, or there may be pustules and 
discoloured patches on the skin. 

In the examination after death the secondary abscesses may be 
very various in their seat, oftenest perhaps in the lungs, under 
certain circumstances in the liver, or in one or more joints, or in 
the substance of the heart, or at the back of oue or both wrists. 
The parotid glands are peculiarly liable to diffuse secondary in- 
flammation. In a class of cases called septiezemie for distinction, 
no secondary inflammations or products of inflammation can be 
discovered anywhere ; in these cases the periodical shivering fits 
are not marked, although there may be profuse sweatings from 


time to time. In another class of cases, to which Paget has called 
special attention, the course of the disease is very protracted, being 
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peas of it, get washed off, carried into the blood-stream, and 
odged as embola in the small vessels of a terminal vascular arca 
of the lungs or other organ or part, where an unhealthy form of 
inflammation arises secondarily. These events will become more 
intelligible by reference to a particular case. 

A woman undergoes an operation for internal piles—saccular 
dilatations of the iuferior hamorrhoidal veins. The hemorrhoids 
had been ligatured, and for some reason there ensues an altogether 
unusual course of events. In a few days the patient has symptoms 
of pywimia, and death follows in a fortnight. At the examination 
the inferior mesenteric vein, all the way up froin its ligatured 
inferior hemorrhoidal branch to where it joins the splenic on its 
way to the liver, is found much dilated, lying along the left side 
of the lumbar vertebre as thick as the little finger, of a greyish 
appearance externally, aud filled with greyish puriform detritus. 
In the liver, to which this vein conducts, there are a number of in- 
flammatory centres, some of them merely dark-red or livid circular 
areas, others of theim purulent centres or true pyæmic abscesses. 

In this ease the wall of the ligatured vein had taken on some 
action which had affected the clot formed naturally within it; 
instead of the clot organizing, it had become a semi-{luid inass of 
puriform detritus ; it ‘had extended by continuity far up the main 
trunk of the inferior mesenteric vein, the puriform softening follow- 
ing it; particles or larger pieces of this unnatural clot had passed 
into the portal vein, and had become impacted in certain capillary 
territories of the liver, where they had infected the elements of the 
part (probably the connective tissue exclusively) to take on an 
inflammatory aud suppurative action. 


It is questioned by some whether there may not bea class of Infective 
pyemic and septiceemic cases in which no thrombosis (with puriform throm- 
softening of the thrombus) of peripheral veins occurs ; but it can- bosis. 


not be doubted that this kind of thrombosis, and the discharge of 
particles or pieces of the thrombus into the general circulation, 
are very general accompaniments of pyæmia and septicemia, pucr- 
peral and other. The interest centres in the state of the vein-wall, 
which causes the blood to clot within it, where it would not other- 
wise have clotted, and causes the clot to undergo a puriform 
degeneration, or to acquire an infective m The state of the 
primary wound must be held answerable iu general for all the 
secondary events, from the thrombosis onwards, In the wound the 
ordinary products of inflammation cease to be formed, and, instead 
of them, there is an ichorous foul-smelling discharge, or a dry and 
semi-gangrenous condition of the parts; whatever this action may 
be, it communicates itself to the walls of the vessels, and the tlirom- 
bosis (with detachment of the puriform particles) follows. 

There are certain well-understood circumstances in which wounds 
take on such an action: the crowding of a number of cases of 
suppurating wounds in a limited space without adequate attention 
to the removal of the putrid discharges from the wounds, great 
nervous prostration of the subjeets of wounds, the coexistence of 
kidney-disease, and such-like constitutional states personal to the 
case. The situation of the wound or exposed surface comes also 
into account ; thus injuries of tlie bones (as in compound fractures), 
and especially injuries of the cranial bones, are more liable to take 
the pyzmic direction. Above all, the surface of the uterus after 
delivery, or contused wounds of the labia, or other lacerations, will 
take on an unhealthy action, either from the circumstances of the 
patient, or owing to a very minute quantity of infective substance 
(cadaveric or other) having reached it from without, or from the 
putrescence of portions of retained placenta. The liabilities of 
child-bed are increased by the cireumstance that the blood in the 
puerperal condition is unusually liable to clot in the veins, even 
when their walls are in good condition, and also by the fact that 
the venous sinuses of the uterus after delivery are such as to afford 
opportunities for stagnation of the blood iu them (unless the vigor- 
ous contraction of the organ have practically obliterated them), in 
which respeet they resemble the venous sinuses of the dura mater. 


Experimental Septicemia.—The injection of small quantities of Experi- 
putrid substance into the circulation in animals, such as the dog, mental 
produces symptoms of septie poisoning corresponding somewhat to septic- 
the symptoms as observed in practice. In this experimental septic- emia. 


marked by relapses from time to time ; and the chances of recovery 
are found to be in proportion to the chronicity. 
In the pathology of these cases attention has always been fixed 


on the state of the veins leading from the wounded part, and of 
the blood in them. The old doctrine was that the veins secreted 
pus from their walls, which was carried into the blood-stream. 
This pre-microscopie opinion has given way to the modern doctrine 
of thrombosis and infective embolisms elaborated by Virchow. 
Not only the veius leading from an external wound, but the veins 
of the uterus after delivery, and other internal veins under various 
circumstances, may become lined by a layer of coagulum, or even 
blocked in their entire Iumen ; the coagulum undergoes puriform 
(although not purulent) degeneration ; pieces of it, or moleeular 


1 See Paget, Surg. Path.; Simon, “Inflammation,” in Holmes's 
Syst. of Surg., vol. i., 2d ed.; Sanderson, db., vol. v.; Cohnheim, 
Neue Untersuchungen über die Entzündung, Berlin, 1872 ; Stricker, 
Vorles. über allg. und exper. Pathologie, Vienna, 1878-83, and in 
Ashurst’s Zaternat, Encycl. of Surg., vol. i., Philad. and Lond., 1882; 
Van Buren, ibid. 


«mia, as well as in the septic processes of man, there are many 
facts to show that bacteria are concerned. How these micro-organ- 
isms are concerned is another and imnch more difficult question. 
According to one view the lowered vitality of the tissues in a certain 
class of injuries, or in the injuries of a certain class of subjects, gives 
these ubiquitous organisms their opportunity. In this view the 
organisms initiate nothing ; they are incidental to the morbid state 
of the tissues, and their presence in large numbers is rather the 
iudex of the liability to septie infection than the cause of any 
septic infection that may occur. The most extreme claim made 
for these organisms in purulent and septicemie infection (as well 
as in erysipelas, ulcerative endocarditis, and diphtheria) is that 
their physiological activity (if not even their mechanical presence) 
determines the nature of the morbid process, including the tissue- 
changes, the type of constitutional disturbance, and, in general, the 
development, course, and termination of the infection. In judging 
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between the two extreme positions it should be remembered that 
there is nothing morphologically distinctive in these organisms 
found in diseased or injured tissues, that their so-called physio- 
logical activity in disease is merely begging the question, and that 
their mechanical presence, even if they were always present in 
sullicient numbers, has not yet been brought into any intelligible 
relation with the symptoms and the morbid anatomy. On the 
other hand, there cannot be the slightest doubt that one of the 
greatest desiderata of surgical practice is to keep them out of 
wounds (see SURGERY). 

Tumour-infection.—This subject has already been treated of in 
the section on ** cancer," but it will be convenient to add a few re- 
marks on the parallelism between tumour-infeetion and purulent 
infection. In both eases we have a primary seat of morbid action 
and a secondary infection, and in each case the seats of secondary 
infection correspond on the whole closely. The closest correspond- 
ence is perhaps with sarcomatous tumours, which have the same 
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said that, in an infection like smallpox, the virus must he an 
independent living organism, because it multiplies within the 
body during the evolution of the disease, the body whieh had 
received a most minute quantity of virus beeoming in its turn a 
centre from which a thousandfold of the virus may issue. But, if 
a small speck of melanosis may yield half a pint of inky fluid by 
so impressing the cells of the body that they become so many 
laboratories of black pigment, then we can understand how, in 
smallpox, the cells of the skin at many points become laboratories 
in like manner, not indeed yielding black pigment, but supplying 
that which has to the primary contagion of a case of small- 
ox the same relation that the generalized pigment of melanosis 
js to the primary speck or nodule of pigmented spindle-celled or 
alveolar sarcoma. It is not necessary æ priori to go so far atield 
as the ferment-action of living organisms for an analogy of this 
thousandfold multiplication ; there is an analogy nearer home in 
the marvellous metabolic capabilities of the body's own protoplasm. 


— 


Melanosis of the Horse. —1t sometimes happens that we Bod, in Melan 
the carcase of an aged grey or white horse which had been originally osis ot 
brown or black or other shade of colour, that the marrow of all the horse, 


relation to veins that primary infective inflammations have, and the 
same predilection for the lungs. Again, where the liver becomes the 
seat of secondary tumours, the first steps of the process of infection 


are on the whole parallel with those that may be observed in 
multiple abscesses of that organ, that is to say, the liver-tissues 
at a number of points undergo changes which are practically simul- 
taneous within a certain radius, leading to a cireumseribed abscess 
in the one case and to a circumscribed tumour-nodule in the 
other. Both the abscess-area and the tumour-area may be found 
at half-way stages of their development, the former being often 
recognizable in the section of a pyæmic liver as a somewhat livid 
circular spot. In the tumour-process the morphological characters 
are always very definite, and the exciting agent has plainly come 
from the primary disease, carrying the structural marks of the pri- 
mary disease in it. The primary inflammatory process wants the 
definite structural characters of the primary tumonr-process, and 
still more does it want the endless variety of the latter ; but it is 
still a textural process of the body, and its secondary processes are 
like it. The tumour-analogy, therefore, is strongly in favour of the 
idea that purnlent infection, and inflammatory infection in general, 
has an autochthonous origin in the life of the cells and tissues. 


“bones in its body is changed into a uniform black inky pulp or 


fluid, that the clusters of lymphatic glands are full of the same in 
a drier form, and that there are black patches on the more exposed 
parts of the mucous membranes. This remarkable malady is not 
found except in horses whose coat had lost its originally abundant 
hair-pigment. Trousseau and Leblane, who investigated the facts 
on a large scale at the Paris horse-knackers’, were of opinion that in 
every horse which had turned white, more particularly if it had been 
originally black or brown or roan, the inguinal lymphatic glands 
were full of black pigment; and they concluded that the pigment 
there deposited was the equivalent of the colouring matter that the 
hair had lost, and that the blood being, as it were, overcharged 
with colouring matter, had deposited pigment in unusual places. 
It is ditheult to suppose that the melanosis in these cases is 
a mere quantitative equivalent of the pigment lost from the hair. 
The pigment of melanosis is more probably a true metabolic pro- 
duct of cells; and it is significant that it is most abundant, in 
the horse, in the old seats of hemoglobin-formation, namely, the 


Melan- Melanosis. —The term “melanosis” is used in pathology in at least | red bone-marrow. The bone-marrow (with other tissnes as well) 
otic in- two distinct senses. It is applied, in the first place, to the general- | takes on a pigment-making activity, coincidently with rhe blanch- 
fection. ization or secondary extension of a primary tumour (usually sar- | ing of the horse's coat, and vicariously thereto. The melanosis of 


comatous), containing black or brown pigment ; and, in the second 
place, it has reference to a remarkable generalization or widespread 
deposition of black pigment in the bone-marrow and elsewhere in 
the horse, particularly 1n those horses which are apt to lose what- 
ever hair-pigment they may have had. Each of these two very dif- 
ferent cases has its interest for general pathology. 

The generalizatien of a melanotic tumour, even a very small one, 
is one of the most remarkable facts of infection. It is not unfre- 
quently seen in the case of the spindle-celled sarcomatous tumours 
which grow from the pigmented connective-tissue cells of the 
choroid tunic of the eye (not the choroidal epithelium of the 
retina) In such cases the primary tumour is serious enough from 
its pressure effects, but it is infinitely more serious from its infect- 
iveness. The liver may be full of large tumour-masses, black 
throughout or in part, and there may be other secondary growths 
elsewhere. Even more striking is the generalization which is apt 
to ensue from a gibeutaneous inelanotie sarcoma, or from a small 
spot of pigmented new growth on the basis of an old pigmentary 
mole, or nevus, or mother-mark (melanotie alveolarsarcoma). The 
secondary tumours occur at other points under the skin, often 
widely remote from the primary, and in the axilla, in the membranes 
of the spinal eord, in the liver, in the lungs, and even on the serous 
membranes. We have here to do with the ordinary considerations 
of tumonr-infection, as already spoken of; but the presence of 
pigment in the cells and partitions of the new growth raises a 
further consideration. If we collect all the secondary tumours 
from a case where infection has been extensive, and express from 
them all the pigment, we should get a very considerable quantity, 
perhaps half a pint, of a thick black fluid not unlike printers’ ink. 
The source of all this pigment has been perhaps a small speck of 
melanotic tumour-tissue in the skin, or, to mention a particular 
case, in the granulation-like tumour-tissue in the bed of the thumb- 
nail after an injury. Tlowis it that from so small a source so much 
of this black substance has been produced ? 

The pigment is, of course, contained within the individual cells 
of the secondary tumours ; these cells are a mimicry of the primary 
tumour-elements, and, as they reproduce the form and size of these, 
so also they reproduce their pigment-granules. So stated, there 
is nothing remarkable in the quantity of black fluid that may 
be collected from a case of generalized melanotic sarcoma. The 
primary tumour impresses the type of its own life upon a number 
of distant centres of cellular activity, so that these grow to be 
tumours, their cells at the same time becoming cach a laboratory for 
the manufacture of pigment, extracting it from the blood for their 
erratic purpose. The true suggestiveness of these events is really 
in the way of analogy for another class of infections. It is often 


the horse is a striking instance of a constitidional malady, that 
is to say, it illustrates the very important pathological doctrine 
that an error in one part or function of the organism entails vital 
consequences elsewhere.! 


$ 16.—SPECIFIC INFECTIONS. 


Infective disease of one kind or another stands for a 
very large part of the total sickness and mortality of man- 
kind. It is entitled, therefore, to a larger space in a 
nosological outline than a single section at the end of an 
article. Each infective disease has to be considered by 
itself, from the natural-history point of view, and the 
salient facts of its history, geography, and ethnology, and 
its other particular circumstances to be taken along with its 
morbid anatomy and clinical history. It will be necessary, 
for the present purpose, to adopt a much more restricted 
programme, and to indicate httle more than the place of 
the specific infections in the general scheme of discase. 

Of diseases that have the property of infectiveness we 
have already dealt with cancers and other malignant 
tumours, and with the common infective inflammations. 
Reference has also been made to erysipelas, which is 
sometimes not merely infective as regards the individual 
body in which it arises, but a source of infection (or 
contagion) also for other bodies through conveyance of 
a virus. In the communicable class of infections we 
have to include so ordinary and stmple a malady as a 
common cold, which is notoriously apt to go throngh a 
whole household, having been acquired in the usual way 
by some one member of it. The great historical epidemies 
of influenza which have overrun whole continents from 
time to time are held by some to be little else than colossal 

1 See Virchow, Gesammelte Alhandl. aus dem Gebiete dev wissensch. 
Med., Frankfort, 1856, Cellular-pathologie, chaps. x. and xi., and 
Krankhaften Geschwülste, vol. i. chap. 8, and vol. ii. (“ Melanosis "); 
Billroth, stllgemeine chirurgische Pathologie, 8th ed, Beilin, 1876 
(Engl. transl., New Syd. Soc., 2 vols., 1877); R. Koch, Aetioloyie 


der. Wundinfections- Krankheiten, Leipsic, 1878 (Engl. transl, New 
Syd. Soc., 1880). 
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developments of those catarrhal epidemies which we meet 
with on a homely seale within single households. Another 
example of the same kind of communieability of a simple 
catarrhal affection of a mucous membrane is the Egyptian 
form of “cold in the eye” or ophthalmia, which was 
brought to England by a few of the troops returning from 
the expedition of 1801, and which spread by contagion 
for several years through the home-garrisons with a viru- 
lence quite unknown in the Egyptian climate, so that 
more than two thousand soldiers had to be pensioned for 
total blindness due to it. 

q ies In such instances a common and, it may be, trivial 

ts- malady becomes a species of disease; it aequires the 

; remarkable power of reproducing itself in persons who 
had not been exposed to the primary exciting eauses. 
Not one in a hundred of the soldiers who were blinded by 
ophthalmia during the first ten years of the century had 
ever been in Egypt, just as, ina household where catarrh 
has become prevalent, perhaps not more than one member 
of it had sat in a draught, or been caught in the rain, or 
otherwise been subject to the conditions that ordinarily 
bring on a common cold. It is the acquired eatarrhal 
condition that spreads from person to person, being faith- 
fully reproduced in each new victim. The morbid eon- 
dition becomes a kind of individual thing, of which the 
seminal particles are scattered abroad and induee the same 
morbid condition where they find a favouring soil or a 
favourable lodgment. 

Tf all the instanees of infection could be reduced to the 
same category as these, we should simply have to regard 
the specific infective diseases as tho spreading or com- 
municable forms of morbid conditions of the body other- 
wise accounted for—as states of disease leading a kind of 
independent life, but traceable in the last resort each to 
its origin in certain structural and funetional errors of the 
body. The great problem of the species of disease would 
thus beeome an evolutional problem. While this evolu- 
tional problem would always have underlying it the unique 
difficulty of conceiving how a morbid state of the body 
eould be integrated to become a semi-independent exist- 
ence, with the power of reproducing itself by its germs 
as in the veneration of living things, the interest for cach 
specific disease would be to follow up, historieally, geo- 
graphieally, ethnologieally, sociologically, and otherwise, 
the conditions of body out of which the complex natural 
history of the disease-species had grown. 

Proceeding, then, in the natural-history manner, and 
attempting, in the first instanee, a grouping of the species 
of disease, the broad lines of division are into the chronic 
and the acute, and, among the aeute themselves, into exo- 
genous and endogenous. 


ten- Acute Infective Diseases—Exogenous and Endogenous.—The endo- 
‘nd genous species of disease are those in which the infecting particles 
'gen- pass directly from the siek body to the sound, giving rise in the 
leute latter to a morbid state which follows the same order of unfold- 
‘ses. ing, and attains the same type as in the former. The exogenous 
species of disease are those in whieh the infecting or germinal 
particles have an intermediate state of ripening in the soil, or in 
water, or amidst other favouring conditions, producing a definite 
set of morbid phenomena in the exposed body, but a set of pheno- 
mena which may be, and often are, different in important respeets 
from those of the primarily-ailing subject. These contrasts between 
the endogenous and the exogenous infections may be illustrated 
by a reference to smallpox on the one hand and to cholera on the 
other. Any person whose skin is covered with the drying crusts 
of smallpox pustules may give off infecting partieles which will 
set up the same disease if they find a lodgment in a susceptible 
person, the contagiousness of sueh a case of smallpox being some- 
what heightened, no doubt, by a close atmosphere and the like. 
nt for cholera, speaking generally, much more than this is wanted 
for the development of the communicated disease ; the infecting 
particles have in most cases to undergo an intermediate stage of 
ripening iu the soil or in other outside media, Yellow fever is 
even more than an exogenous infection ; it is also vicarious, inas- 


much as, over and over again, it has been from the emanations of 
dysenterie dejecta of the negro (who can hardly take yellow fever), 
and not neeessarily from the eflluvia of pre-existing yellow fever 
cases, that the infective power has proceeded. The vicariousness 


of yellow fever brings it into close relation with typhus ferer, which Typhus 
is not otherwise counted as an infection of the exogenons group. fever. 


No attempt to trace all eases of typhus to pre-existing cases of the 
same fever can possibly sueceed ; the succession has been broken 
repeatedly, and repeatedly started anew, amidst well-known cirenm- 
stances of cold, hunger, filth, and general misery. In the larger 
proportion of typhus cases it is the miserable themselves who have 
suffered from the disease in addition to their other miseries; but 
there are numerons classical instances in which the more wretched 
of mankind have imparted typhus to their more comfortable fellows 
without themselves exhibiting the symptoms of the disease. The 
best-known historical cases are the Black Assizes, when prisoners 
who were brought into court from filthy dungeons so tainted the air 
of the court-house that the judges, the members of the bar, the 
jurymen, and the public were seized with a virulent typhus infec- 
tion. 1f, in such cases, it should be contended that the prisoners 
carried the specific eflluvia of typhus about their persons, although 
they themselves did not suffer with the specific symptoms of the 
fever, there are other cases where such a contention is entirely in- 
admissible. Perhaps the most remarkable of these is the case of 
the Egyptian ship-of-war which brought an epidemic of typhus to 
Liverpool in 1861. (Zpidem. Trans., i. p. 246, 1862.) More usually, 
however, it is the miserable themselves who first develop this morbus 
miserie, afterwards communicating it to the physicians and others 
who enter their dwellings or otherwise come near them. The de 
noro development of the symptoms of typhus, and subsequently of 
the independent contagion of typhus, has been abundantly illus- 
trated in the naval and military history down to the close of the 
Napoleonic wars. The writings of Huxham, Lind, Pringle, D. 
Monro, Blane, and others, who served in the great typhus period, 
are full of evidence of that kind ; the doctrine of the continuous 
reproduction of the typhus virus always from pre-existing cases is 
a purely academical affair, which dates from the ingenious dialectic 
of Bancroft’s Essay on the Yellow Fever, ke., 1811. The rational 
doctrine of this kind of infective disease, based upon the practical 
experience of all times, is that which is stated by Pliny : “ Primo, 
temporis ac loci vitio, et ægri erant et moriebantur ; postea, curatio 
ipsa et contaetus tegrorum vulgabat morbos" (xxv. 26). 

Relapsing Fever. — Closely related to typhus in the cirenmstances 


of its origin is relapsing fever, which has extremely slight power of ing fever. 


spreading among the well-to-do. Its synonym of famine fever is on 
the whole a sufliciently accurate designation of its circumstances of 
origin. Its more recently -acquired synonym, spirillum fever, is 
derived from the presence in the blood of a minute spiral living 
organism, as to which the standing question arises whether it is 
there because the particular state of fever is favourable to it, or 
whether the fever is there because the organism has, for some 
reason, invaded the body. Here, again, the conflict arises between 
academical dialectie and the more tangible faets of experience. It 
is maintaiued that relapsing fever can be given to the monkey by 
injecting the spirilla ; but that circumstance by no means serves 
to show that the pre-existing cases of relapsing fever had occurred 
because spirilla had invaded the bodies of a certain number of 
persons. Relapsing fever is sometimes, though rarely, conveyed 
by infection to those who had not been living in a state of over- 
crowding and of semi-starvation; and such an incidence of the 
disease 1s so entirely arbitrary that even the spirilla, if they came 
from other cases, might be accepted as the active agents. The 
spirilla would have a real interest if it could be shown that they 
could initiate relapsing fever proprio motu. As the case stands, 
the predisposing causes of relapsing fever completely overshadow all 
other elements 1n the causation. The disease is always and every- 
where «orbus pauperum, and very often it is typhus famelicus. 


Typhoid fever. — his fever holds a peculiar place in the history of Typhoid. 


specific diseases. Itis unquestionably a far more common disease 
at present than it was fifty years ago, and it is certain that it was 
prevalent in Paris for some time before it began to occur, except asa 
rarity, in London and Edinburgh. The evidence of Christison and 
of other highly observant pathologists may be implicitly aecepted 
that, while Louis and others in Paris were finding uleeration of 
the small intestine in fatal cases of tvphus-like fever, no such 
lesion was ordinarily found in the Edinburgh practice. More 
generally, it may be said that typhoid fever has been a prominent 
factor in the mortality during the periods when typhus has been 
an insignificant one. The coincidence of decided typhoid years 
with the cholera years is perhaps irrelevant. But there can be 
little doubt that there is a close eonnexion between the rise of 
typhoid and the more or less considerable diminution of intermit- 
tent fever ; there is indeed much evidence in a certain number of 
loealities in favour of the opinion of Boudin, that malarial fever aud 
typhoid fever are mutually exclusive in a given place. : 
Typhoid fever is undoubtedly a disease associated with the 
manner of disposal of human excrement. Whether the typho- 
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malarial fever of the American Civil War, and of Rome, Naples, and 
other localities, is also an exerementitions infection is not so clear. 
The ordinary typhoid is peculiarly bound up with the modern 
system of water-elosets and sewers, and with the faulty construc- 
tion of the same ; it was a familiar observation in Edinburgh that 
the Old Town, with its closes and huge tenement-houses, without 
the water-eloset system, remained practically free from typhoid for 
many years after the disease began to be common in the New 
Town. The association with faulty sewerage is, however, not an 
invariable one. The disease occurs among remote and primitive 
communities, such as Norfolk Island in the Paeifie, in Fiji, in 
Greenland, and elsewhere. 

According to the contention of Murchison, and of many other 
living authorities, tvphoid fever may, and often does, develop de 
novo m an individual who has received, either by the breath or in 
his food or drink, some peculiar or not altogether ordinary product 
of fecal decomposition, It is not alleged by this school that 
fecal decomposition under ordinary eireumstances (especially under 
the free access of air) is attended with the risk of typhoid fever; 
but that a virulent property may, and often does, develop under 
some peculiar concurrence of cireumstanees, especially when fæcal 
matters percolate and accumulate where little air reaches. If the 
process of typhoid fever be so induced in an isolated ease, the de- 
jecta of the patient are specifically virulent ; and from one such 
case many may be poisoned by means of specifically tainted water 
or milk distributed in common. The possibility of a de novo origin 
of typhoid fever now and then is vehemently objeeted to by the 
more doctrinaire school of pathologists ; according to them there 
is always a pre-existing ease, the virus of typhoid having been 
continuously reproduced ab aeterno. 

The Exanthemata.— Another class of acute infections is those 
which are virtually independent of external cireumstanees, which 
affect all classes equally, and which pass by direet contact from 
the sick to the sound. The chief diseases of this class are small- 
pox, measles, and scarlet fever. As to smallpox, it has been con- 
tended, on the historical and geographieal evidence, that it is 
primarily an African and Indian skin-disease whieh has acquired 
spreading power; and there is really no rival hypothesis of its 
origin. For measles the evolutional clue would appear to be en- 
tirely lost. The old notion about it, expressed in the name “ mor- 
bili," was that it corresponded to a lesser kind of smallpox. 
There ean be no doubt, however, of its present absolute nosological 
distinetness. It is as universal in its distribution as smallpox, 
sparing no race, and, like smallpox, committing its greatest 
ravages among virgin communities and among the dark-skinned. 
The natural history of scarlet fever is altogether different. It is 
peeuliarly a disease of northern Europe; it is practically unknown 
as an epidemie throughout the whole continent of Asia (except 
Asia Minor), and the whole of Africa (except Algiers); and in 
North and South America and Australasia it seems to have fol- 
lowed the European immigration. One of the most remarkable 
facts concerning it is that it may occnr in quite sporadic or isolated 
cases in extra-European countries. Some favourable concurrence 
of circumstances had given it a permanent hold in Europe, or had 
enabled an occasional erythema of the skin, with fever, to develop 
into a species of disease, in which the almost diphtheritie affection 
of the throat, the brawny swelling of the neck (with tendency to 
sloughing), and the acute affection of the kidneys may be so pro- 
nounced in certain individuals, aud in all the eases of certain 
epidemies, or of the epidemies of certain localities, that the simple 
type of disease is obscured and the line of evolution lost. Perhaps 
one clue to the development of searlatina from non-specifie states 
of the body may be found in the cases of searlet rash in children, 
in the surgical wards of hospitals. The evidence seems to show 
that in such cases there is something different from a merely 
heightened predisposition to the specifie searlatinal poison, on the 
supposition that the latter is ubiquitous; that there is, in fact, an 
inherent liability in some children to develop a searlet rash, with 
fever, near a wound or sore, the condition so developed becoming 
communicable to others, as in the analogous case of erysipelas. 

Chronic Infective Diseases, —The greatest of the chronic infections 
is syphilis, unless, indeed, we adinit tubercle unreservedly into the 
same class. Its enormous prevalence in modern times dates, with- 
out doubt, from the European libertinism of the latter part of the 
15th century. It is almost certain that the same disease, with 
symptoms of constitutional infection, had developed in various 
parts of the ancient world under similar cireumstances ; but it is 
not less certain that a great redevelopment came in about the year 
1490 in France, Italy, and Spain, so that we do not even require 
to assume a continuity of the virus from earlier times, The his- 
torical evidence may be read, in a convenient abridgment, in the 
third volume of Háser's Geschichte der Medicin uml der epidemischen 
Krankheiten. 

Two forms of sore are deseribed concurrently in all writings upon 
syphilis, and, although it has been usual during the last thirty years 
toregard only one of these as truly syphilitic, there has always heen 
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for making a radical distinetion. One of the forms is a considerable 
and quickly-developed ulceration, sometimes multiple and with a 
marked tendency to extend its borders ; it heals under treatment, 
like any other uleer, and in many cases there are no after-effects 
throughout the body generally. The same person may develop 
such sores repeatedly. For a considerable time after the establish- 
ment of the doctrine of “true” or indurated infecting sore it was 
taught that these simple ulcers were never followed by constitu- 
tional infection ; but it is now very generally admitted that such 
teaching is too rigid or dogmatic, not according with the facts of 
experience, A recent writer on the subject in Berlin, who has kept 
records of his private practice, estimates that no fewer than 40 per 
cent. of all the cases which developed constitutional symptoms 
were consequent on primary ulcerations that would not have been 
included in the definition of “true” or Ilunterian sores. It is not 
seriously disputed that these simpler ulcerations may mise inde- 
pendently of conveyance, as the direct results of gross personal 
negligence. Itisat the same time admitted that they may become 
inveterate, that the process of healing may become irregular, and 
that they may gradually acquire that character of “induration” 
which is distinctive of the “true” sore. The various circum- 
stances under which this change of type or development of char- 
acters may take place have, for obvious reasons, escaped being 
recorded with scientific aceuracy ; but of the fact of some such 
evolution there ean be hardly any doubt. 

The “true” or Jlunterian sore is usually at first a small indurated 
papule, which breaks after a time, but causes little trouble in heal- 
img. "The after-effects are, in their severity and long-continuance, 
in striking contrast to the disease at the outset. This form of 
the disease is an affair of infection from beginning to end, from 
the primary papule to the “gummatous” internal nodules years 
alter; there is no evolution in the individual of an infective virus 
out of a common and unclean ulceration. The simple sore, the 
result of common inflammation under cireumstanees of gross per- 
sonal negligence is not without a degree of infectiveness of its own. 
It has a tendeney to spread, to enlarge its borders by including 
the margin of sound tissue in the ulcerative process, and it has 
also a tendency to infect the nearest packet of lymphatie glands 
with a suppurative action, Further, it is highly communicable to 
the persons of others by eontact, reproducing one or more sores 
very like itself, and such eominunication is accountable for its 
wide distribution, But that degree of infeetiveness is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the true and full syphilitic infection. The 
latter is often an affair of years, and, it may be, of a lifetime, 
and it passes direetly to the offspring. Its earlier constitutional 
manifestations are in the throat, the skin, and the hair; its later 
in the bones, some muscular structures and some of the viscera, 
and more particularly in their blood-vessels, or in the blood-vessels 
of their coverings. It infeets the lymphatie glands with an indura- 
tive rather than a suppurative proeess, and not only the nearest 
packet of them but also the lymph-glands in the neck and else- 
where. 

In seeking for the beginnings of this profound constitutional 
taint, for the first steps in the evolution of the infeetion out of a 
common morbid state of the body, we naturally arrive at that 
irregular proeess of healing, or the inveterate soreness which the 
granulations of a simple ulcer (due to personal uneleauness or con- 
tact with the same) sometimes assume, The tissue of syphilitie 
formations, wheresoever occurring, has been named by Virchow 
“ granuloma,” being a persistent state of granulation-like tissue, 
not proeeeding to ordinary cieatrization, but to indurative aud 
degenerative changes. In true syphilis, as we have said, this kind 
of formation 1s from first to last the product. of an infective virus, 
equally the primary hard papule, the indurated lymph-glands, the 
thickening and destruetion of mucous surfaces, the nodes and 
inflammatory products in the periosteun, and the guinmata in aud 
upon the viscera. But the type of all this mimetic formative action 
must have been somewhere acquired or evolved ; and we shall prob- 
ably not err if we seek for the acquisition of the granulomatous 
type in the inveteracy and irregular healing of the granulations of 
an ordinary foul sore under the peculiar circumstances of its own 
degree of local infectiveness, and in the continuous reproduction of 
such sores. In this way we should have granulations becoming 
specifically infeetive towards the body, or its distant parts, just as 
the products of simple acute inflammation may be infective to a 
distance, or as inelanotie and other slight primary tumours are apt 
to propagate their texture and characters far and wide, or even as 
a common granulating sore under certain circumstances of irritation 
may develop the characters of tumour-tissue and a high degree of 
tumour-infectiveness. The products of syphilis have a near affinity 
to new growths of the tumour kind ; and it is with justice that 
Virchow includes them among tumours as one of the granulomata, 
and Klebs makes provision for them, along with tuberele, glanders, 
lupus, &e., in a class of “infective tumours.” If we take the 
primary type to be the granulation-tissue of repair we shall assign 
it an intermediate position, and, at the same time, do justice to the 
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probably had its origin, namely, the reparative process in inveterate 
or neglected ulcers of common and every-day origin, but with a 
contagiousness of their own, and with a certain infeetiveness of 
their own towards the adjoining tissnes and the nearest packet of 
lymphatie glands. 

The most characteristic form of the generalized syphilitie infec- 
tion, which may not manifest itself for several years after the 
reception of the virus, is a nodular or infiltrating new growth in 
various organs—in the liver, in the testes, in or upon the brain, 
in the muscles (tongue and jaw-museles especially), in the peri- 
osteum, and in the lungs. These nodules are called gummata from 
the somewhat tenacious, firm, opaque brownish appearance of the 
fresh-cut surface. The structure, where its vascularity is perfect, 
consists of small round cells lying mostly in rows among thin 
fibres, and it closely resembles granulation - tissue, only that the 
cells are smaller and the intereellular substance (fibres) harder or 
denser. Molecular death, or necrosis, overtakes this new forma- 
tion at various central points, owing to the inadequaey or suppres- 
sion of the blood-supply. One of the most remarkable features of 
the process is the enormous overgrowth of cells in the inner coat 
of the arteries within the affected area, leading to an accumulation 
of elongated eells and intereellular substance, which may even 
obliterate the channel of the vessel altogether. 

Over the later produets of syphilitie infection, both the nodular 
and the infiltrated, there are two drugs, mereury and iodide of 
potassium, whieh have a remarkable power, causing their absorp- 
tion and conducting the infective process to a safe issne. Syphilis 
has been compared by Hutehinson to a very prolonged fever, with 
its stages separated by intervals of months ; like a fever, it burns 
itself out, so that a time comes in the course of years, if the patient 
have not snecumbed to the effects, when the system is praetically 
free of the virus, just as it is free of the virus of smallpox in three 
weeks. Ina certain proportion of eases only the secondary symp- 
toms occur, and not the tertiary, the virus having presumably 
exhausted itself in the earlier manifestations, 

In the syphilis of the offspring it is necessary to distinguish two 
classes of effects. On the one hand, there are the effects of general 
intra-uterine mal-nutrition, due to the placental syphilis of the 
mother ; and, on the other hand, there are the true specific effects 
acquired by inheritance from either parent and conveyed, along 
with all other inherited qualities and tendencies, in the sperm- 
elements or in the ovum. These two classes of effects are com- 
mingled in such a way as not to be readily distinguished ; but it 
is probable that the erroneous growth of bone, at the epiphysial 
line in the long bones (sometimes amounting to suppuration), and 
on the surfaces of the membrane-bones of the skull, is a result 
of general plaeental mal-nutrition, like the corresponding errors of 
growth in rickets. The rashes and fissures of the skin, the snuffles, 
and such-like well-known symptoms in the offspring of syphilitic 
parents are to be counted among the true mimetic effects of the 
specific taint ; so also the pecnliar nuclear overgrowth in the sup- 
porting tissue of the liver, the interstitial pneumonia alba of the 
lungs, and the like. As in rickets, it is in many cases some 
months after birth before the congenital syphilitic effects show 
themselves, while other effects, such as interstitial keratitis, the 
ma]-formations of the permanent teeth, and the rarer occurrence of 
laryngitis, come to light during childhood and youth. Injury to 
a syphilitic child is apt to have unusual consequences; thus a 
blow on the arm may be followed by a gummatous growth in one 
of the muscles. 

Tuberele and Scrofula.—Tubercle and serofula are among the 


niero- commonest and most fatal diseases of mankind. No chapter in 
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pathology has a more pressing interest ; none is surrounded by so 
much theoretieal difficulty, or concluded by so much practical 
failure. It is not only in Europe, but in America and the British 
colonies, as well as throughout the whole inter-tropical zone, that 
this remarkable wasting disease is found. The most considerable 
degree of immunity is said to be in Iceland and on the Asiatie 
steppes. While the mortality from this disease is very great, in 
some European countries amounting to one-seventh of the death- 
rate, and that, too, among the youth and flower of the people, there 
is everywhere evidence that a very much larger proportion had 
incurred a slight degree of the malady and had survived it. 
Nothing is more common in the course of post-mortem examinations 
than to find traces of “obsolete tubercle” in the lungs and lymph- 
atie glands. Cohnheim recalls with some approval a saying that 
used to be eurrent at Greifswald, that almost every one proved to 
have been “a little bit tuberculous”; and Rindfleisch um his 
pathology of the disease on the assumption that a tuberculous dis- 
position has become practically universal throughout the human 
stock, so that inflammations, under certain aggravated circum- 
stances, may light up the disease in almost any one. It is peculiarly 
common in prisons, barracks, and workhouses ; and, in the last- 
mentioned, tubercle and scrofula are not rare among the aged. 
There are instances within the knowledge of most people where the 
marriage of first cousins, and still more certainly of double cousins, 
has been followed by a very pronounced consumptive tendency in 
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the offspring, even if there had been no very elear history of con- 
sumption on either side before. No disease runs more in families 
than tubercle. While there are all these evidences of a widespread 
constitutional liability to tubercle, it is at the same time clear that 
the victims of the hereditary taint are only here and there,—perhaps 
one out of a large family, or one member of a fainily in childhood 
and another in the second half of life, according as they had been 
exposed to sufficient exciting causes. In the most extreme cases 
of heredity, which are not so rare but that one or more are familiar 
to every cirele, the members of a family fall into consumption one 
after another as they grow up, as if by an inevitable fate. 

The relation of scrofula to tubercle is a subject of much intricacy. 
The familiar instances of serofula are the enlarged elusters of lymph- 
atic glands of the neck in boys and girls, who are either of the fair 
and deis type or of the dark and coarse type. Another large 
class of serofulous cases are subjeet to white swellings or other 
chronic diseases of joints, usually the knee, hip, or elbow. But 
many slighter conditions, such as eczema of the head and face in 
children, are set down to scrofula. Again, serious viseeral disease 
leading to a fatal result, espeeially in the kidneys, testes, ovaries, 
and bladder, is for some reason reekoned scrofulous rather than 
tubercular. But this latter class of cases is certainly tubercular, 
as much as anything can be said to be tubercular. A great part of 
all that is reckoned scrofulous may be said to be inherited tuberele, 
affecting the lymphatie glands of the neck most conspieuously, 
running a very ehronie course, often disappearing at puberty, and 
associated with a delicate skin, fair hair, large eyes, and other 
features of a well-known type. Of the eases of scrofulous disease 
in the genito-urinary system and iu the joints there may be some 
in which the disease had been inherited, but there are others in 
which it had been acquired. The senile scrofula of workhouses 
and the like is almost certainly an aequired condition. Whether 
as an inherited disease or as an acquired, serofula can be separated 
from tuberele by no very definite line. © 

Tuberele, as the name implies, is a small tuber or round nodule ; 
the nodules are often “miliary” or the size of millet-seed. For 
the variety of diffuse or “infiltrated " tuberele, which is often found 
in the lungs, it has been made a question whether it should be 
reckoned as tubercle at all, by reason of its wanting from first to 
last the character of distinet small nodules. Tubereles are some- 
times large, especially the tubercles of the genito-urinary organs 
and of the brain ; and these are generally made up of a number of 
smaller nodules fused together, and surrounded by a common cap- 
sule. The larger tubercular masses, or conglomerates of tubercles, 
are those that have been claimed as in a peculiar sense scrofulous. 
The fusion of numerous small tubercular centres into one large area 
can often be seen in lymphatie glands in all its stages under the 
microscope. The prevalent modern opinion is that all these vari- 
ous manifestations are due to the infective action of a virus, just 
as in syphilis ; and, as the effects of the syphilitie virus include 
not only gummatous nodules but also “inflammations "of the skin, 
mucous membranes, periosteum, and other textures, so the effeets 
of the tubercular virus include not only “tubereles,” properly so 
called, but also a variety of diffuse ** inflanmmatory " conditions. 

The most common seat of the tubereulous process is the lungs, so 
that tuberele and phthisis pulmonalis have almost come to be 
synonymous. Ina certain proportion of cases the tubercles and 
tuberculous “infiltrations” are found in the lungs only; but in 
many cases the pulmonary tuberculosis is only a part of a general 
infection. which ineludes the serous membranes and lymphatic 
glands, the intestine, the liver, the spleen, the kidneys, the brain- 
membranes, the choroid coat of the eye, the bones, and the joints. 
Cases have been described also of tuberculous ulcers of the tongue 
and stomach, and of tubercles in and around the thoraeie duet. 
On the assumption that tubercle is due to an introduced virus, it 
has been attempted to classify the eases according to the probable 
way of ingress of the virus; those with the pulmonary condition 
most prominent would have received the infection with the breath, 
while another class, ineluding the numerous cases where miliary 
tubercles are found in the liver when earefully looked for with the 
microscope, would have absorbed the virus along with the food 
from one part or another of the digestive mucous membrane ; the 
tubereulous kidney (with ureters and bladder), again, would be 
explained on the hypothesis of that organ attempting to eliminate 
the virus from the system. But even among the pulmonary cases 
there are some in which the tubercles had arisen from infection 
brought by the venous blood, just as in the dissemination of sareo- 
matous tumours; it has been shown by the very elaborate dissec- 
tions of Weigert that tubercles may grow into the walls of veins, 
the tuberculous substance so getting carried into the blood-current, 
wherein the first resting-place would be the pulmonary capillaries, 
except when the vein was tributary to the portal system. 

It is difficult to say what is the most characteristic structure of 
a tubercle. In the class of small grey translucent tubercles, all 
the same (miliary) size, the cells are practically granulation-eells ; 
these are not uncommon in childhood and youth, where the attack 
is sudden and the progress ranid. In another kind, which Rind- 
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fleisch would regard as distinctively *scrofulous," the substance is 
opaque and. vellowish-white; there are many epithelial-like cells, 
or cells with a considerable zone of protoplasm round the nuclens, 
and, mixed with these, giant-eells or cells with many nuclei, 
usnally marginal. Except in the most acute cases of miliary 
tuberculosis, the new formation, whether in the shape of isolated 
nodules or continuous tracts of “ infiltration," undergoes changes. 
Sometimes it becomes a fibrous substance, but by far the most 
common change is into a yellow cheesy matter, This degeneration 
is comparable to the gummatous change in syphilitic formations, 
but in tubercle the degenerate tissue is much less cohesive, more 
friable, drier, more apt to fall into a molecular detritus. The 
caseous change is the diners degeneration of tubercle, the more 
occasional fibrons and calcareous changes being either its associates 
or its modifications. The reason of this change is the insufficient 
blood-supply of the new formation. Nothing so clearly accounts 
for the struetural as well as the degenerative charaeters of tubercle 
as growth of tissue without adequate provision for admitting the 
blood into it. 

Bovine Tuberele.—In the corresponding disease of the domesti- 


cated bovines—a very common disease of cows in town dairies—the: 


characters of the new formations are equally determined by the kind 
and degree of blood-supply. In this form of tubercle the nodules 
are, in the first instance, on the serous membranes of the thorax 
and abdomen; they often attain a considerable size, and sometimes 
the size of quite large tumours; the vaseularity of their surface is 
very considerable, and it is around their periphery that they grow, 
as in the ease of sareomatous tumours; but the. blood-vessels do 
not go all through the nodules, their central parts being either 
calcareous, or easeous, or reduced to a thick mortar-like substance. 
The chief differences between this form of tubercle and the varieties 
ordinarily met with in man are that it is a more vascular structure, 
inore like a sareomatous or fibromatous tumour, with a power of 
growth from its surface (where the vessels are numerous), and some- 
times attaining a great size, often suspended from the serous mem- 
brane by a vascular stalk or pedicle, and, in the interior of organs 
such as the lung, surrounded by a translucent capsule of vascular 
tissue, or excavated into a smooth-walled cavity, the thick trans- 
lucent capsule being all that reinains of the original nodule. 

The origin of these peculiar multiple new formations in the 
domesticated bovines is a more likely subject of inquiry than the 
origin of human tubercle. The bovine disease is generally admitted 
to have its nodules referable to two distinct classes—primary and 
secondary: the primary are the multiple nodular tumour-like 
growths of the serous membranes, and the secondary are the in- 
fective descendants of these in the lymphatic glands, the lungs, the 
liver, spleen, kidneys, Fallopian tubes, bones, and joints. The 
secondary infectiveness of primary new growths is otherwise intel- 
ligible, according to analogies, and the interest therefore centres 
in the conditions of origin of the primary, parent, or infecting 
growths on the serous membranes. They occur by far most fre- 
quently in the cows of town dairies, that is to say, in animals 
closely confined for long periods, deprived of pure air and sunlight, 
foreed in their feeding and milking, and altogether placed under 
such conditions of nutrition as commend themselves, not to an 
intelligent acquaintance with ruminant requirements, but to the 
short-sighted maxims of profit and loss which govern the policy of 
the eowkeeper. The vicissitudes of nutrition are pretty clearly 
indicated as the starting-point of tuberele in the cow. 

In human tuberele we have no such indications of a division into 
primary new formations arising out of errors or vicissitudes of 
nutrition in some tissne, and into secondary new formations due to 
the infectiveness of the primary. On the other hand, the various 
new formations in a ease of tubercle in man would appear to be 
co-ordinate, or all of them due toa common cause. Human tubercle 
is not by any means a multiple nodular eruption on the serous 
1nembranes first and iu the lymphatic glands and lungs afterwards ; 
if the disease oceur in these three localities it is necessary to assume 
the same infective cause for it in them all. Most Seuls the first 
indications of human tubercle are at the apex of one or both lungs, 
and, in a considerable proportion of cases, the disease never goes 
beyond the lungs. But it is not on that account a purely pul- 
monary disease. For some reason the lungs are most apt to become 
the seat of the infection ; but there are many eases in which the 
infection locates itself elsewhere as well, and there are some cases 
in which it avoids the lungs altogether. An infective virus has to 
be assumed, and yet we are unable, as in bovine tubercle, to dis- 
cover any primary source of it in the physiological aberrations of 
the human body itself. The problem of human tubercle, therefore, 
may be said to be: Does the infection reach the body from with- 
out ? and, if so, whence are its structural or morphologically mimetie 
characters originally derived ? While some such question as that 
has to be stated for human tubercle in the last resort, it has to be 
kept in mind that a very large part of the sum-total of human 
tuberculons disease is an affair of strong hereditary predisposition, 
and even of direct inheritance. In bovine tuberele itself, which is 
often acquired de noro by cows subjected to grossly artificial con- 
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ditions of life, inheritanee is credibly estimated to be answerable 
for more than one-half of its present very considerable total, 

The pathology of tuberele (bovine and other) lias had much 
light thrown on it hy experiments to produce it artifietally in 
animals by inoculation of minute quantities of tuberculous matter 
under the skin, or by mixing DURAM quantities of tuberculous 
matter with the food for a length of time, or by feeding with the 
milk of tuberculous cows. A very suggestive proportion of all 
such experiments have succeeded. It has been boldly alleged by 
Koch that the active agent in the inoculative production of 
tuberele is not the tuberculous matter from a previous case, but a 
minute rod-like living parasite belonging to the order of schizo- 
mycetes (see ScnizoMyceEres). According to this view tubercle is 
from first to last an affair of a parasite, equally the human tuberele 
and the bovine, although these two forms of tubercular discase 
are widely different in their anatomy. The weak point in tlie 
experimental evidence of Koch is that we are not sufficiently assured 
of the absolute separation of the “tuberculous matter from the 
parasites. There is not reason enough to suppose, from the pub- 
lished details of these experiments, that the original tuberculous 
matter had all been got rid of; and there is therefore not reason 
enongh to suppose that the induced tuberculous infection is due to 
anything but that matter itself, whose infective power, although 
not initiated by the organisms present, would probably be multi- 
plied P their cultivation. 


Iu the same class with syphilis and tubercle should he taken Othe 
glanders, primarily a disease of the horse, but now and then com- chro 
There are various tropical and sub-tropical infec 
granulomatous infections of great scientific interest which can ouly tions 


munieated to man. 


be mentioned, such as yews, verruga Peruviana, Aleppo boil, Delhi 
boil. There is also the button-scurvy of Ircland, now probably 
extinct. Lupus holds a peculiar place in this class of diseases. 
The position of leprosy also is an intermediate one, and its patho- 
logy the most diffienlt of all the constitutional endemic infective 
diseases. It was with reference to leprosy, and with particular 
reference to its enormous medieval prevalence and subsequent 


extinction in most parts of Europe, that Sir dames Y. Simpson Sim] 
wrote as follows in 1841 (‘‘ Antiquarian Notices of Leprosy and on ù, 
Leper Hospitals in Scotland and England,” Edin. Wed. and Surg. origi 
Journ., vol. lvi.):—“ ‘The generatio de novo of a really new species of dise: 
disease,’ says Dr Mason Good (Study of Med., i. pref. p. xxiii.), ‘is speci 


perhaps as much a phenomenon as a really new species of plant or of 
animal.’ Dr Good's remark is probably too sweeping in its princi- 
ple ; for, if necessary, it might be easy to show that, if the particular 
diseases of particular animal species are liable to alteration at all, they 
must necessarily alter more frequently than those animal species 
themselves. In pursuing such an inquiry the pathologist labours 
under comparative disadvantages. The physiologist ean, by the aid 
of geological research, prove that the individual species of plants and 
animals inhabiting this and other regions of the earth have again 
and again been changed. The pathologist has no such demonstra- 
tive data to show that, in the course of time, the forms and species 
of morbid action have undergone great mutations, like the forms 
and species of normal life. But still we have strong grounds for 
believing that, in regard to our own individual species alone, the 
diseases to which mankind are subject have already undergone, 
in some respects, marked changes within the historic era of 
medicine, ” ! 


$ 17.—Toxic DISEASES. 


In various parts of the world and at various periods 
there have been widespread outbreaks of sickness due to 


1 See Hirsch, Mandbuch der historisch-geographischen Pathologie, 
vols i and ii. 2d ed., Berlin, 1881-83 (Engl. transl, vol. i, New 
Syd. Soc., Lond., 1883); Wiser, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Medirin 
und der epidemischen Krankhetlen, vol. iii, 3d ed., Jena, 1882; 
Robert Williams, On Morbid Poisons, 2 vols., Lond., 1836-41; Mur- 
chison, The Continued Fevers of Greal Britain, 2d ed., Lond., 1873 : 
G. Gregory, Lectures on the Eruptive Fevers, Lond., 1843 ; Christison 
on * Fevers ” and “ Continued Fever," in Tweedie's Library of. Medi- 
eine, vol. i., Lond., 1840; La Roche, Yellow Fever, 2 vols., Phila- 
delphia, 1855; Audouard, Recueil de Mémoires sur le Typhus nautique, 
ou Fiévre jaune, Paris, 1825; John Simon, “On Filth Diseases," 
Report of the Med. Officer of the Privy Council for 1874; J. Mutchin- 
son, Clinical Memoirs . . . on inherited Syphilis, &c., Lond., 1863, 
and “Constitutional Syphilis,” in Reynolds's System of Medicine, vol. 
i, 1866; Virchow, Ueber die Natur der constitutionell-syphilitisehen 
Affectionen, Berlin, 1859, and in his Krankhaften Geschwiilste, vol. ii., 
chapter on * Granuloma" ; Klebs, * Ueber die Entstehung der Tuber- 
culose und ihre Verbreitung im Körper,” Virchows Archiv, vol. xliv., 
1868; Cohnheim, Die Tubereulose vom Standpunkte der Infectionslehre, 
Leipsic, 1880 ; Walley, The Four Bovine Seourges, chapter on “ Bovine 
Tuberculosis,” Edin., 1879 ; Lydtin, “Die Perlsucht," in Arehiv für 
wissenseh. und pract. Thierheilkunde for 1884 (Engl. ed. by Fleming) ; 
R. Koch, * Die Aetiologie der Tuberculose,” Berl. Klin. Wochenschrift, 
April 1882, 
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certain toxic or poisonous substances mixed with the 
staple food of the people. Perhaps the best known of 
these is gangrene caused by ergot of rye. One form of 
the disease is characterized by acute pain and gangrenous 
destruction of the skin, the gangrene sometimes spreading 
to the deeper structures and to the bones, and leading to 
loss of the limbs. At times the mortality from this disease 
has been great. Numerous epidemics of it have occurred 
in Franee (rarely during the present century); in other 
parts of the continent of Europe (Sweden, Norway, Russia) 


the effects of ergotism have taken the form of a nervous 


(convulsive) disease called ** Kriebelkrankheit." The effects 
are those due to ergot, the compact mycelium of Claviceps 
purpurea, produced within the pale: of the common rye. 
This substance, well known in medicine, is accidentally 
ground with the rye, and produces gangrene by contract- 
ing the muscular coats of the arteries of the skin so as 
to seriously diminish the amount of blood sent to it, or it 
affects the nervous system, (See EnGoT.) 


Another toxic effect closely allied to ergotism is the pellagra of 
Lombardy. (See PELLAGRA.) 

A third disease of the same kind is acrodynia, having a resem- 
blance to ergotism on the one hand and to pellagra on the other. 
It appears to be somehow connected with bad grain, but the actual 
poison has not been traced, as in the case of ergot. The observa- 
tions relating to it have been mostly made in France, and in the 
Trench army in Syria, in Algiers, and in Mexico. The succession 
of symptoms is somewhat complex, including disorders of the 
stomach and intestine, conjunctivitis, cedema of the face, disorders 
of sensibility and locomotion, and erythematous rashes, mostly on 
the hands aud feet. 

In Colombia (South America) a peeuliar disease, charaeterized by 
the hair coming out (pelade), is traced to the ergot- parasite of 
maize, 

In the prairie States of the American Union there is a disease of 
eattle (and sheep) called “ the trembles,” bt to be due to some 
toxic substanee in the pasturage. In the human subject in those 
localities there is a corresponding malady called “ the milk-sickness,” 
and suspected of being caused by partaking of the milk or flesh of 
cows Which had been primarily affected. 

Among toxic diseases we have to include also lead eolie, or “dry 
bellv-aehe," to whieh workers in the various eompounds of lead 
are liable, as well as communities here and there whose food or 
drink, in the course of its preparation or storage, has been con- 
taminated by lead. Workers with phosphorus, also, are liable to 
neerosis of the lower jaw. More occasional effects are produced by 
some other ehemical elements used in manufacture. 

By far the most important toxic agent is alcohol, which is 
often sold in publie-houses when it has all the powerfully in- 
jurious properties of new spirit in it. The enormous excise duty 
of 10s. per gallon is apt to make us forget the coarse and cheap 
nature of the alcohol often sold as whisky; this product of 
distillation may be purchased new from distilleries at as low a rate 
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as Is. 6d. per gallon. The retailing of such new whisky is answer- 
able for an amount of disease—to say nothing of violence and crime 
—which an equal quantity of mellowed spirit would by no means 
produce. There are some not uncommon forms of kidney-disease 
and of liver-disease which are, in the great majority of cases, the 
direct results of raw spirits. Both in the liver and the kidney the 
effect of such spirits is to cause an active growth of the support- 
ing tissue of the organ at the expense of its proper metabolic or 
glandular tissue. In the case of the liver it causes cirrhosis 
or hobnailed liver, which is accompanied by abdominal dropsy ; 
in the case of the kidney it causes a contracted condition, to 
which the name of cirrhosis is also applied, being one of the forms 
of Dright's disease. Besides these organs the stomach is apt to 
become affected by coarse spirits taken frequently ; it falls into a 
state of chronie eatarrh, on the basis of which cancer is apt to 
plant itself. 


§ 18.—Parasitic DISEASES. 


Reference has been made to the oceurrence of a spiral 
micro-organism in the blood in cases of relapsing fever, to 
the so-called “bacillus of tubercle,” and to the occurrence 
of micrococci in erysipelas and infective inflammations. 
For the splenic fever and other anthraceous diseases of the 
domestic animals, very conclusive experimental evidence 
has been brought forward by Pasteur and others that the 
virus somehow goes with or resides in the bacilli which are 
apt to swarm in the blood. These bacilli also occur in the 
malignant pustule and wool-sorters’ disease of man, — forms 
of anthrax which are produced by handling the hides and 
fleeces of animals, In diphtheria and ulcerative endocarditis 
micrococci are abundant in the tissues of the affected 
localities. They are also described for malignant osteo- 
myelitis, and a peculiar double form (diplococcus) has been 
discovered in pneumonia. The doctrine of infective para- 
sitism is applied by some pathologists to the whole of the 
specific infective diseases, acute and chronic, as well as to 
malarial fevers, which are non-communicable, There can 
be no doubt of the occurrence of very various forms of 
micro-organisms in the tissues after death from diseases, 
specific and other, and in the blood and tissues during the 
course of some diseases, and even in states of fair health. 
It is premature to call all these bacteria “pathogenic.” 
Their significance in morbid states of the body will be 
considered, along with their natural history, in the article 
ScHIZOMYCETES, 

The animal parasites infesting the human body and thie 
fungi concerned in some skin-diseases and in actinomycosis 
are treated of in the articles PARASITISM, NEMATOIDEA, 
and TAPEWORM. (Cc) 
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Enchondroma, 370. 
Epilepsy, 391. 
Epithelioma, 382. 
Erysipelas, 398. 
| Exanthemata, contagious, 404. 
Fever, 394. 
malarial, 394, 
relapsing, 403. 
rheumatie, 307. 
spirillum, 403. 
» thermic, 394. 
Fibroimna, 308. 
a ossifving, 368. 
| Giant-cells, 360, 372. 
! Goitre, 284. 
Gout, 388, 
| Granulations, 363, 
Graves's disease, 385. 
| I:ematoblasts, 365. 
Hæmophilia, 375. 
Hairs in dermoids, 372, 
Herpes in febrile attacks, 39S. 
Infections, endogenous, 403. 
exogenous, 403. 
35 vicarious, 403. 
Infectiveness, 401. 
Inflammation, 398. 
Leucocytosis, 376. 
Lenkamia, 376. 
Lipoma, 359. 


Addison's disease, 384. 
Adenoma, 379, 
4Etiolozy, 301. 
Ague paroxysm, 394. 
Agues, periodicity of, 395. 
Albuminuria, 287. 
Alcoholism, 407. 
Angeioma, 370. 
Atrophy, aeute yellow, 386. 
Bacillus, 407. 
Bacteria, 401. 
Blood-makinz, 376. 
Bright's disease, 337. 
Callus, 367. 
Cancer, 380. 
" colloid, 382. 
Catarrh, 377. 
Chlorosis, 275. 
Chorea, 391, 398, 
Cieatrix, 206. 
Convulsions, 301. 
Cretinism, 875, 385. 
Degenerations, 390. 
Dermoid cysts, 372. 
Diabetes, 386. 
“ Dissolution principle" in nervous 
diseases, 393. 
Dropsy, 385. 
Dysentery, 286. 
Emigration of blood-corpuscles, 399. 
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, Scrofula, 405. 
Septicemia, 401. 
Skin in dermoid cyst, 372. 
» Of sear, 366. 
Species of disease, 103. 
25 Simpson on, 406. 
Spinal cord, degenerations of, 302. 
Suppuration, 365, 400. 
Obsolescence, 583. Syphilis, 404. 
Ostcomalacia, 375. Tendon-repair, 264. 
Pain in rheumatic fever, 397. | Tetanus, 391. 
Parasitic diseases, 407. | Thrombosis, 401. 
Pernicious anæmia, 377. Thyroid, secondary tumours of, 355. 
Phleginon, 398. Toxic diseases, 406. 
Phosphorus poisoning, 386, Tropical abscess, 396. 
Placental funetion in congenital Tubercle, 405. 
diseases, 374. $5 bovine, 406. 
Pneumonia, 306. Tumour-infection, 402. 
Polypi (mucous), 379. Tumours, 367. 


Locomotor ataxia, 392. 
Melanosis, 402. 

i of horse, 402. 
Myxædema, 384. 
Myxoma, 369. 
Nerve-repair, S67. 
Neuralgia, 390. 
Obesity, 389. 


Progressive muscular atrophy, 392, » cavernous, 370. ) . 
Fin embryological principle in, 

Pus, 365. 367. 

Pyemia, 401. 2 fibro-cellular, 368. 

Repair, 303. " glandular, 379. 


myeloid, 371. 

$5 osteoid, 371. 

Typhoid, 403. 

Typhus fever, de noro origin of, 403. 
Uratic diathesis, 388. 

Warts, 378. 


Riekets, 373. 
Rigors, 395. 
Sarcoma, 368. 

cystic, 369, 
Scar, 366. 


| Psendo-hypertrophie paralysis, 392. 
| Schizomycetes, 400, 407. 
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PATIALA, one of the cis-Sutlej states, Punjab, India, 
lying between 29° 23' 15" and 30° 54’ N. lat., and he- 
tween 74° 40° 30” and 76° 59 15” E. long., has an area 
of 5887 square miles, and a population (1881) of 1,467,133. 
The estimated gross revenue is £471,624. The larger 
portion of the state is situated in the plain south of the 
Sutlej, while the other is hill eountry stretching up to 
Simla, which formerly belonged to Patiála. The usual 
cereals form the principal agricultural products. The ruling 
family are Sikhs of the Sidhu Jat tribe. 

PATMOS (now pronouneed by the natives “ Patino”), an 
island in the east of the /Egean Sea, one of the group of 
the Sporades, about 28 miles south-south-west of Samos. 
It lies in 37° 20’ N. lat and 26° 35’ E. long. Its greatest 
length from north to south is about 10 miles, its greatest 
breadth 6, its circumference, owing to the winding nature 
of the coast, about 37. The island, which is voleanice, 
is bare and rocky throughout; the hills, of which the 
highest rises to ahout 950 feet, command magnificent 
views of the neighbouring sea and islands. The woods 
which once covered the island have disappeared; of the 
palms, from which it formerly received its Italian name 
of Palmessa, not more than one is left. Some poor olive 
trees and a few specimens of the mulberry, the fig, the 
orange, the lemon, the carob, the cypress, the oak, and 
the pine here and there refresh by their verdure an eye 
wearled by the prospect of barren mountains, only relieved 
in places by serubby bushes or clumps of thyme. The skill 
of the natives as seamen is proverbial in the archipelago. 
The deeply-indented coast, here falling in huge cliffs sheer 
into the sea, there retiring to forma beach and a harbour, 
is favourable to ecommerce, as in former times it was to 
piracy. Of the numerous bays and harbours the chief is 
that of La Scala, which, running far into the land on the 
eastern side, divides the island into two nearly equal 
portions, a northern and a southern. A narrow isthmus 
separates La Scala from the Bay of Merika on the west 
coast. On the belt of land between the two bays, at the 
junction between the northern and southern half of the 
island, stood the ancient town. To judge from its traces, 
it may have contained 12,000 to 13,000 inhabitants. On 
the hill above are still to be seen the massive remains of 
the citadel, built partly in the polygonal style known as 
Cyelopean. The modern town stands on a hill-top in the 
southern half of the island. <A steep paved road leads to 
it in about twenty minutes from the port of La Scala. 
The town clusters at the foot of the monastery of St John, 
which, crowning the hill with its towers and battlements, 
resembles a fortress rather than a monastery. Of the 600 
MSS. once possessed by the hbrary of the monastery only 
240 are left, badly preserved, and none of them of value. 
The houses of the town are better built than those of the 
neighbouring islands, but the streets are narrow and wind- 
ing. The population is about 4000. The port of La 
Scala contains about 140 houses, besides some old well- 
built magazines and some potteries. Scattered over the 


island are about 300 chapels. 

Patmos is mentioned first by Thucydides (iii. 33) and afterwards 
by Strabo and Pliny. From an inseription it has been inferred that 
the name was origiually Patnos. "There are some grounds for the 
conjecture that the island was first colonized by Carians. Another 
ancient inscription seems to show that the Ionians also settled there 
at an early date. "The chief, indeed the only, title of tlie island to 
fame is that it was the place of banishment of St John the Evan- 
gelist, who aceording to Jerome (De Ser. IIl, c. 9) and others, was 
exiled thither under Domitian in 95 A.r., and released about 
eighteen months afterwards under Nerva. Here he is said to have 
written the Apocalypse; to the left of the road from La Svala to the 
town, about half-way up the hill, a grotto is still shown (rò ejXatov 
vhs AmoxaNtwews) in which the apostle is said to have received the 
heavenly vision. Ft is reached through a small chapel dedicated 
to St Anne. Jn the library of the monastery there is a Greek MS. 
containing a curious history of St John, purporting to be by Pro- 
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chorus, one of his diseiples but apparently composed in the 4th 
century. It narrates the miracles wrought by the apostle during 
his stay on the island, but, strangely enough, while describing how 
the Gospel was revealed to him in Patmos, it does not so mueh as 
mention the Apocalypse. During the Dark Ages Patmos seems to 
have been entirely deserted, probably on aeconnt of the pirates. 
In 1088 the emperor Alexis Comnenns, by a golden bull, which is 
still preserved, granted the island to St Christodulus for the pur- 
pose of founding a monastery. This was the origin of the monastery 
of St John, which now owns the greater part of the southern half 
of Patmos, as well as farms in Crete, Samos, and other neighbouring 
islands. The embalmed body of the saintly founder is to be seen 
to this day in a side ehapel of the ehurch. The number of the 
monks, which amounted to over a hundred at the beginning of last 
century, is now much reduced. The abbot (3ryosuevos) has the rank 
of a bishop, and is subject only to the patriarch of Constantinople. 
There is a school in connexion with the monastery which formerly 
enjoyed a high reputation in the Levaut. The lay population was 
originally confined by St Christodulus to the northern part of the 
island, but at the beginning of the 13th century the people reccived 


‘permission to build their houses near the monastery for protection 


against the pirates. Hence arose the modern town. It was reeruited 
by refngees from Constantinople in 1453, and from Crete in 1669, 
when these places fell into the hands of the Turks. The trade of 
the island seems to have been considerable. It was in intercourse 
with Genoa and Venice that the port reeeived its modern name of 
La Scala ; its ancient name seems to have been Phora. The island 
is subjeet to Turkey ; the governor is the pasha of Rhodes. The 
population is Greek. The women, who are handsome, are chiefly 
engaged in knitting cotton stoekings, which, along with some pot- 
tery, form the chief exports of the island. 

See Tournefort, Relation d'un Voyage du Levant, Lyons, 1717; Walpole, 
Memoirs (relating to Turkey), London, 1820; Ross, Reisen auf den griechischen 
Inseln, Stuttgart and Halle, 1810-52 ; and especially Guérin, Deseription de UTle 
de Patmos, Paris, 1856. 


PATNA, a district in the lieutenant- governorship. of 
Bengal, and in the division or commissionership of Patna! 
lying between 24° 58’ and 25° 42' N. lat., and between 
84° 44' and 86^ 5' E. long., is bounded on the N. by the 
river Ganges, which separates it from Sáran, Muzaffarpur, 
and Darbhangah, on the E. by Monghyr, on the S. hy 
Gayá, and on the W. by the Son, which separates it from 
Shahabad. Patna distriet, with an area (1881) of 2079 
square miles, 1s, throughout the greater part of its extent, 
a level plain; but towards the south the ground rises into 
hill. The soil is for the most part alluvial, and the 
country along the bank of the Ganges is peculiarly fertile. 
The general line of drainage is from west to east; and 
high ground along the south of the Ganges forces back the 
rivers flowing from the distriet of Gayá. The result is 
that, during the rains, nearly the whole interior of the 
distriet south of a line drawn parallel to the Ganges, and 
4 or 5 miles from its bank, is flooded. There are no 
forests or jungles of any extent, but fine groups of trees 
are found in many places. In the south-east are the 
Rajagriha Hills, consisting of two parallel ridges running 
south-west, with a narrow valley between, intersected by 
ravines and passes. These hills, which seldom exceed 1000 
feet in height, are rocky and clothed with thick low jungle, 
and contain some of the earliest memorials of Indian Buddh- 
ism. Hot springs are common on the Rájágríhá Hills. 
The chief rivers are the Ganges and the Son. The total 
length of the former along the boundary of Patna is 93 
miles, The Son first touches the district near Mahibalipur 
village, and flows in a northerly direction for 41 miles, till 
it joins the Ganges. The only other river of any con- 
sequence is the Pimpin, whieh is chiefly remarkable for 
the number of petty irrigation canals which it supplies. 
So much of the river is thus diverted that only a small 
portion of its water ever reaches the Ganges at Fatwa. 
Great changes have from time to time taken place in the 
course of the Ganges, and the point at which the Son 
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! The division of Patna lies between 24° 17' 15" and 27° 29' 45" N. 
lat., and between 83° 23’ and 86° 46’ E. long., and comprises tlie 
districts of Patna, Gaya, Sháhábád, Darbhangah, Muzaffarpur, Saran, 
and Champaran. The area (1881) was 23,647 square miles, and 
the population 15,063,944, viz., Hindus 18,327,728, Mohammedans 
1,730,093, Christians 5875, and * others" 248. 
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joined this river was once several miles cast of its present 
position. Large game is not abundant except on the 
Rájágrfhá Hills, where bears, wolves, and jackals are com- 
mon, and hyænas are sometimes seen. Of smaller game, 
duck, quail, and ortolan are abundant, and partridges and 
wild geese are also found. 


The census of 1881 returned the population at 1,756,856 persons 
(males 858,783, and females 898,073). Hindus numbered 1,541,061, 
Mohammedans 213,141, Christians 2588, and ‘‘others” 66. Of 
high-caste Hindus there are 47,041 Brahmans and 64,332 Rajputs. 
Ranking next to these two castes are the Babhans, a class who 
number 121,381 in Patna district, and whose origin is much dis- 
puted. They assert themselves to be Sarwaria Brahmans, but, 
although they are held in high respect, this rank is not generally 
accorded to them. Among the Sudras the most nuinerous are the 
Goalis or Ahírs, the great herdsman class, of whom there are 217,845; 
and the Kurmis, an agricultural caste, who number 194,222. 
Among the semi-Hinduized aboriginal tribes the Dosadhs, the or- 
dinary labouring class of Behar, number 99,976. The Wahabis 
form the most interesting section of the Mohammedan community. 
They are a numerous body, and include several wealthy traders, 
though the majority belong to the lower classes. The following 
towns in the district contained a population in 1881 exceeding 
10,000—Patna city (170,654) ; Behar (48,968) ; Dinápur, including 
the cantonment (37,893); Barh (14,689); Khagaul (14,075) ; 
Mukáma (13,052); Fatwa (10,919). 

Rice, which forms the staple of the district, is divided into two 
great crops—the kartiká or carly riec, sown in June or July and 
reaped in October or November ; and the aghdné or winter rice, sown 
after the commencement of the rains and cut in November or 
December. The boro or spring riec is also cultivated to a limited 
extent, being sown in November or December and reaped in April 
or May. By far the most important of these is the aghdnié crop, of 
which forty-six varieties are named. Among the other principal 
crops are wheat and barley, Akesdri, gram, pease, cotton, tobacco, 
sngar-cane, a little indigo and mustard, several other oil-producing 
plants, and poppy. Al the poppy grown in the province of Behar 
is manufactured at Patna city. 

Patna is subject to blights, floods, and drought, but seldom to sueh 
an extent as to seriously interfere with the gencral harvest. There are 
abundant facilities for importations of grain in case of distress. The 
trade of the district centres in Patna city, which, next to Caleutta, 
is the largest river-mart in Bengal. The total length of district 
and provineial roads is 454 miles. The East Indian Railway tra- 
verses the entire length of the district for 86 miles. Several news- 
papers are published at Patna, the most important being the Behar 
Herald, published weekly and conducted by the native pleaders of 
the Patna bar. 

Patna is one of the two places in British India where opium is 
manufactured. The poppy cultivated is exclusively the white 
variety (Papaver somniferum album), and the crop requires great 
attention. The amount of produce from various lands differs con- 
siderably. Under favourable circumstances of soil and season, the 
out-turn per acre may be as high as 41 tb of standard opium (i.e., 
containing 70 per cent. of pure opium and 30 per cent. of water), 
paid for by the Government at the rate of 5s. por tb; but the aver- 
age is from 21 to 27 Ib per acre. The opium is made T into eakes 
weighing about 4 Ib, and containing about 3 Ib of standard opium. 
These cakes are packed in chests (forty in each), and sent to Cal- 
cutta for exportation to China. The price which they fetch varies 
every year; the average rate per chest in 1880-81 was about £135 
and the cost £39. 

The net revenue of Patna in 1882-83 amounted to £278,550, of 
which £147,205 was derived from the land-tax. In 1874-75 there 
were, exclusive of the Patna college, 309 Government and aided 
schools with 9003 pupils; by 1877-78 the number had risen to 
816, and the pupils to 16,396. The Patna college was founded in 
1862, and is the only institution for superior instruction in Behar ; 
the total number of pupils in 1881-82 was 166. "The climate of 
Patna is considered remarkably healthy. The average annual rain- 
fall is 35:60 inches. 

PATNA, chief city of the above district, is situated in 
25° 37’ 15" N. lat. and 85° 12' 31" E. long., on the right 
or south bank of the Ganges, and adjoining Bánkipur, the 
civil station and administrative headqnarters of the dis- 
triet. Tts central position at the junction of three great 
rivers, the Son, the Gandak, and the Ganges, where the 
trafic of the North-Western Provinces meets that of Bengal, 
gives it great natural advantages. The city proper com- 
prises the large business quarters of Márüfganj, Mán- 
sürganj, the Kilá or fort, the Chauk, with Mirchaiganj, 
Mahárájganj, Sádikpur, Alábakhshpur, Gulzárbágh, Colonel- 
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ganj, and other petty bazaars extending westwards as far 
as Bankipur civil station. According to the census of 
1881 its population was 170,651 — Hindus 127,076, 
Mohammedans 43,086, “others” 492. 

History.—Patna city has been identified with Pataliputra (the 
Palibothra of Megasthenes, who caine as ambassador from Seleucus 
Nicator to Chandragupta abont 300 1.0.) Moegasthenes describes 
Palibothra as being the capital city of India. He adds that its length 
was 80 stadia, and breadth 15, that it was surrounded by a ditch 30 
cubits deep, and that the walls were adorned with 570 towers and 
64 gates. According to this account the cireumference of the city 
would be 190 stadia or 25} miles. When Hwen T'sang visited 
the place in 637 a.n. the kingdom of Magadha was subject to the 
rule of Kanauj. The old city had then bcen deserted for a long 
time, and was in ruins, although a new Pátaliputra had sprung up 
close to it. In the south-east of Patna district, in the Rajagriha 
Hills, are found some of the earliest remains of Indian Buddhism. 
During the early years of Mohammedan rule the governor of the 

rovince resided at Behar town in the south-east of the district. 

uring Sher Shah’s revolt against the Mughals, Patna became the 
capital of an independent state, which was afterwards reduced to 
subjection by Akbar. The two events in the modern history of the 
district are the massacre of Patna (1763) and the Sepoy Mutiny in 
1857. The former occurrence, which may be said to have settled 
the fate of Mohammedan rule in Bengal, was the result of a quarrel 
between the nawab, Mir Kasim, and the English authorities re- 
garding transit dnties, which ultimately led to open hostilitics. 
The company’s sepoys, who had oceupicd Patna city by the orders 
of the company’s factor, were driven out by the nawáb's troops 
and nearly all killed. The remainder afterwards surrendered, and 
were put into confinement, together with the European officers 
and the entire staff of the Kasimbazar factory, who had also been 
arrested on the first outbreak of hostilities. Mir Kasim was defeated 
in two pitched battles at Gheria and Udhánálá (Oodeynullah) in 
August and September 1763, and in revenge ordered the massacre 
of the whole of his prisoners, which was carried out with the help 
of a Swiss renegade in his employment, named Walter Reinhardt 
(afterwards the husband of the famous Begam Samru) About 
sixty English prisoners were murdered on this occasion, the bodies 
being thrown into a well belonging to the house in which they wero 
confined. 

At the outbreak of the mutiny in May 1857 the three sepoy 
rcgiments stationed at Dinápur (the military cantonment of Patna, 
adjoining the city) were allowed to retain their arms till July, 
when, on an attempt being made to disarm them, they broke into 
open revolt. Although many who attempted to cross the Ganges 
in boats were fired into and run down by a pursuing steamer, the 
majority crossed by the Son river into Shahabad, where they joined 
the rebels under Kuar Sinh, who were then besieging a small 
European community at Arrah. 

PATNA, a native state in the Central Provinces of 
India, lying between 20* 5' and 21* N. lat., and between 
82° 45' and 83° 40’ E. long., has an estimated area of 2399 
square miles, of which 550 are under cultivation, and 
other 950 are returned as cultivable. The country is an 
undulating plain, rugged and isolated, with ridges of hills 
crossing it here and there, and shut in on the north by a 
lofty irregular range. Rice forms the staple produce, but 
pulses, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, and cotton are also grown, 
A vast forest extends for 30 miles around Patna village 
containing valuable large timber, but infested by tigers, 
leopards, and other wild animals. Iron ore exists in many 
parts of the state, but no mines are regularly worked. 
The only means of communication are a few bullock or 
pony tracks. The estimated population in 1831 was 
257,959, nearly all of whom were Hindus. Patna was 
formerly the most important of the cluster of chiefships 
known as the Athdra Garhját (The Eighteen Forts), but 
under its later rulers it greatly deelined. Since I871, 
however, when it was taken under direct British manage- 
ment, it has gradually been regaining prosperity. 

PATRAS, or Patr (Ital. Patrasso, Turkish Balia- 
badra), a fortified city of Greece, the principal port of the 
Morea, and the chief town of the nomos of Achaia and 
Elis, lies on the north coast of the Morea on the east side 
of the Gulf of Patras, which opens into the Gulf of Corinth 
by the Little Dardanelles, marked by forts Kastro Moreas 
and Kastro Rumelias. Since the War of Independence 
Patras has been one of the most prosperous cities in the 
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kingdom ; the quarters of the new town are well laid out; 
its old harbour being considered hardly safe in winter, a 
new harbour defended by a breakwater was commenced in 
1580; new roads (to Kalavryta, for example) are opening 
up communication with the interior; a railway to connect 
the city with Corinth and Athens is in process of con- 
struction (1334) ; and the proposed cutting of the canal 
across the isthmus of Corinth would add new elements to 
its commeree. The population, which had sunk to 8000 
at the time of the war, was 16,641 in 1870, and 24,993 in 
1879. Patras is the seat of one of the four courts of 
appeal in the kingdom, and the residenee of the arch- 
bishop of Patras and Elis. The eustom-house is the most 
important in all Greece. Like the ancient city, the modern 
Patras previous to the revolution occupied the high ground 
of Scatovuni (a hill connected with Mount Voidia or Pan- 
achaicum, the dominant summit in this region), but since 
then it has spread out over the plain towards the sea, The 
two most interesting buildings are the castle, a medieval 
structure on the site of the ancient acropolis, and the 
eathedral of St Andrew, which is highly popular as the 
reputed burial-place of the saint, and has been rebuilt 
since the revolution. The commerce of Patras consists 
mainly in the export of currants, valonia, olive-oil, wine, 
and sheepskins (value in 1881, 19,369,270 franes, of which 
13,104,046 franes were for eurrants alone), and the import 
of cotton and woollen goods, grain, flour, and colonial 
wares (value in 1881, 16,560,600 franes). Great Britain 
and Austria almost divide the foreign shipping trade, with 
a preponderance in favour of the former country, which 
takes more than half of the currants. August and Sep- 
tember are the months when the port is at its busiest 
with British vessels. Famous even in antiquity for its 
flax manufactures (whence the number of females in the 
city was double that of the males), Patras at present 
contains several steam factories with about £000 spindles 
producing coarse cotton twist from cotton grown in north- 
ern Greece; and there are also sulphur-erushing mills, 
flour and macaroni mills, and an iron-foundry. Gas-works 
and water-works were constructed about 1874. 

The foundation of Patras goes back to prehistoric times, the 
legendary account being that Eumelus, having been taught by 
Triptolemus how to grow grain in the rich soil of the Glaucus 
valley, established three townships, Aroe (7.e., ploughland), Antheia 
(the flowery), and Mesatis (the middle settlement), which were united 
by the common worship of Artemis Triclaria at her shrine on the 
river Meilichus. The Achaians having strengthened and enlarged 
Aroe called it Patr: as the exclusive residence of the ruling families. 
In 419 n.c. the town was, by the advice of Alcibiades, connected 
with its harbour by long walls in imitation of those at Athens. 
The whole armed force of Patre was destroyed by Metellus after 
the defeat of the Achaians at Searpheia, and many of the remain- 
ing inhabitants forsook the city ; but after the battle of Actium 
Augustus restored the ancient name Aroe, introduced a military 
colony of veterans from the 10th and 12th legions (not, as is usually 
said, the 220), aud bestowed the rights of coloni on the inhabitants 
of Rhyp and Dyme, and all the Locri Ozolz exeept those of Am- 
phissa. Colonia Angusta Aroe Patrensis became one of the most 
populous of all the towns of Greece ; its colonial coinage extends from 
Augustus to Gordian ITI. That it was the scene of the martyrdom 
of St Andrew is purely apocryphal, but, like Corinth, it was an early 
and effective centre of Christianity ; its archbishop is mentioned in 
the lists of the council of Sardica in 347. In 551 Patre was laid 
iu ruins by an-earthquake. In 807 it was able without external 
assistance to defeat the Slavonians (Avars), though most of the 
credit of the victory was assigned to St Andrew, whose church was 
enriched by the imperial share of the spoils, and whose arehbishop 
was made superior of the bishops of Methone, Lacedemon, and 
Corone. Captured in 1205 hy William of Champlitte and Ville- 
hardouin, the city became the capital and its arehbishop the 
primate of the principality of Achaia. In 1587 De Heredia, grand- 
master of the order of the Hospital at Rhodes, endeavoured to 
make himself master of Achaia, and took Patras by storm. At 
the close of the 15th century the city was governed by the arch- 
bishop in name of the pope; but in 1428 Constantine, son of John 
VL, managed to get possession of it for a time. Taken by a 
Spanish fleet under Andrea Doria in 1532, sacked by another 
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Spanish fleet in 1595, and again sacked by the knights of Malta 
in 1603, Patras was at length in 1657 surrendered by the Turks to 
the Venetians, who made it the seat of one of the seven fiseal boards 
into which they divided the Morea. It was at Patras that the 
Greek revolution began in 1821; but the Turks, confined to the 
citadel, held out till 1528, when the French troops took possession 
of the Morea. 

See C. I. L., vol. iii, 15 Bursian, Geogr. ron Griechenlund and Finlay's Hist. 
of Greece. 


PATRIARCH (z«rpiipyjys, lit. the head or ruler of a 
marpa, tribe, family, or elan) occurs four times in the 
New Testament, being applied to Abraham, the twelve 
sons of Jacob collectively, and David, and several times 
in the LXX., where the word is used to denote the oftieials 
ealled by the chronicler “ princes of the tribes of Israel,” 
“princes of hundreds,” * chiefs of the fathers.” Under the 
late Roman empire the title was officially applied down to 
the 5th century to the chief rabbi in Palestine (see Cod. 
Theod., xvi. 8, 1; and comp. IsnaEr, vol. xiii. p. 428) ; the 
head of the synagogue at Babylon appears also to have 
been known as patriarch until 1038, The title at an early 
date passed over into the Christian church as an honorific 
though not official designation of all bishops ; thus Gregory 
of Nyssa (Or. Fun. in Mel.) alludes to the fathers assembled 
in council at Constantinople as “these patriarchs.” After- 
wards the Easterns showed a tendency to limit the appella- 
tion to the oceupants of the more important sees, just as 
in the West the so-called “metropolitans " began to receive 
more definite recognition. At the present day the heads 
of the various extant churches and sects in the East are 
very commonly ealled patriarchs (see vol. xi. p. 154 s4.), 
and in the West the Roman Chureh gives the honorary 
title to several dignitaries, such as the archbishops of 
Lisbon and Venice. In a strietly technical sense, how- 
ever, that ehurch recognizes only five patriarchates, those 
of Constantinople, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Nome. This peculiar restrietion of the word, which may 
be said to date from the council of Chaleedon in 451, 
can be traced downwards from the time of Constantine, 
when the altered political circumstances and the civil 
division of the empire into four prefeetures (Orientis, 
Tllyriei Orientalis, Italia, Galliarum), each containing a 
number of “dioceses,” gave a new importance to ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Thus the council of 
Nice (can. 6) adjusted the jurisdiction of the “bishop” 
of Alexandria so as to include Libya and Pentapolis as 
well as Egypt, the ancient rights of Rome, Antioch, 
and the other “eparchies” being at the same time con- 
served. The third canon of the council of Constantinople 
assigned precedence to the “bishop” of Constantinople 
immediately after the “bishop” of Rome; and by the 
28th of Chaleedon the “metropolitans ? of Thrace, Pontus, 
and Asia were appointed to receive their conseeration 
at his hands. The same council invested the bishop of 
Jerusalem, formerly under the jurisdietion of the metro- 
politan of Antioch, with supremacy over the whole of 
Palestine. Thenceforward a certain co-ordinate primacy was 
thus accorded to Rome, Constantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem ; but it is to be observed that in no official 
document belonging to this period is the title “patriarch” 
given to the bishop of any one of these sees, though the 
word “eparch” or * exarch? is occasionally employed. 
We find Theodosius, however, so designating the bishop 
of Rome, and not only is it given to the bishop of Con- 
stantinople m the Vorellæ of Justinian, but we find Mennas 
in 536 claiming to be called à olkovpevixòs savpikpxys, 
not, of course, without violent protest in the West. After 
the fall of Jerusalem (637), Antioch (638), and Alexandria 
(640) into the hands of the Saracens, the importance of 
these sees became of course noininal merely, and it grew 
easier for Rome, at the head of the unbroken Western 
church, to give practical expression to its claims of superi- 
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ority over its sole surviving Eastern rival. Finding it 
difficult, however, to avoid the appearance of eqnality that 
was involved in the name of “ patriarch,” now convention- 
ally bestowed on the occupants of other anaient and 
apostolic sees, the bishops of Rome rather avoided the 
title, preferring the more colourless designation of papa 
or pope (see Pore). 

PATRICIAN. The history, in the Roman state, of the 
hereditary patrician order (patricii, patres, house-fathers, 
goodmen) who originally eoustituted the entire populus 
Romanus has been traced in the article NoniLITY (vol. 
xvii, pp. 525-6). With the transference of the imperial 
capital to Byzantium under Constantine, the title patricius 
became a personal and not an hereditary distinction ; the 
name was held to denote a fatherly relation to the emperor, 
and those who bore it stood first among the illustres, re- 
ceiving such appellations as ** magnificentia," “ eelsitudo," 
“eminentia,” “magnitudo.” High civil and military oflice 
was usually conferred on them, and they were frequently 
sent into the provinces as viceroys. After the overthrow 
of Romulus Augustulus in the West, Odoacer claimed and, 
practically at least, received from the emperor Zeno the 
title of “ patricius," in virtue of which he governed Italy. 
It was similarly assumed by other barbarian conquerors. 
In 75-4 it was conferred by Pope Stephen on Pippin the 
Short, and it was afterwards borne by Charlemagne. It 
was as patrician of Rome that the emperor Henry IV. 
claimed the right to depose Pope Gregory VII. The title 
was abolished by Pope Eugenius III. in 1145. 

PATRICK, Sr. In one of the incursions of the Scots 
and Picts upon the neighbouring Roman province south 
of the wall of Severns, probably that of 411 a.p., the year 
after Honorius had refused aid to the Britons, a youth 
of about fifteen was carried off with many others from 
the distriet in the neighbourhood of the wall at the head 
of the Solway, and sold as a slave on the opposite coast 
of Ireland in the territory of the Irish Piets called Dal 
Araide.! This youth was the future apostle of the Irish. 
As his name implies, he was of noble birth, and he tells us 
so himself. He was the son of the deacon Calpurnius, 
who was the son of Potitus, a priest. His father was a 
decurio or magistrate, and, as Patrick aecording to tradi- 
tion was born at Nemthur,? he must have exereised his 
functions of magistrate at that place, but on the with- 


drawal of the Roman garrisons from Britain probably 


1 The province of Valentia, reorganized by Theodosius I., was com- 
prised between the wall of Antoninus, which extended from the Clyde 
io the Firth of Forth, and tlie wall of Severus, which extended from 
the Solway to Tynemouth. Although the destruction of the pagan 
temples was decreed in 381, and the pagan religion prohibited in 390, 
that is, a few years after the restoration of Roman power in Britain 
and the reorganization of this province by Theodosius, the greater 
part of the Romanized population of Britain seems to have been pagan 
at the end of the 4th century, and especially in Valentia, where Patrick 
was born about 396. Amidst the many evidences of Roman oceupa- 
tion that have been found there not a relic of Roman Christianity has, 
so far as we know, been yet diseovered. In the south-west part of 
Valentia, along the north shore of the Solway Firth from the Nith to the 
Trish Channel, Ptolemy placed the tribe of the Novant, its principal 
dun or oppidum being on the west side of Wigtown Bay, and called 
by him Leukopibia, a name still preserved in Whithorn. During the 
great displacements of tribes consequent upon the Roman conquests 
and the inroads of the Seots and Picts, the British Novantz disappear, 
and in their place we find at the end of the 4th century Goidelic 
Cruithni or Picts. Their position in the midst of a British population, 
and their contiguity to the part of Ulster occupied by the Irish 
Cruithni or Picts, clearly indicate that the Picts of Galloway were 
part of the Ulidian or Irish Picts pressed out of Ireland by the intru- 
sion of the Scots. This settlement of the Irish Picts in Galloway 
afforded an excellent vantage-ground for such attacks as that spoken 
of in the text. 

? There can be no doubt that Nemthur was situated at the Clyde 
end of the wall of Antoninus, where Dumbarton nov is. It is called 
Nevtur in the Old Welsh MS. known as the ‘‘Black Book of Car- 
marthen.” 
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retired for safety south of the wall of Severus, where, as 
Patrick tells us, he had a small country place (villula) 
near the town (vicus) of Dannavem Tabernie, whence 
Patrick was carried off. The country along the south of 
the wall, especially near the Solway, was a region of camps 
or military posts to which the designation Tabernia would 
be appropriate. Dannavem seems to be a Romanized form 
of a British name signifying “river foot,” and most 
probably was the Banna of the Chorography of Ravenas, 
and of the inseription on an altar said to have been found 
at Birdoswald (the Romano-British Amboglanna), and now 
at Lanercost Priory. The name also oceurs on the well- 
known bronze cup found about two hundred years ago at 
Rudge in Wiltshire, which dates from about 350. Banna 
must have been near Petriana, the former being probably 
the vieus or town, and the latter the military station proper. 
Towards the end of the 4th century, before the withdrawal 
of the Roman garrisons, there were along the wall 10,300 
foot and 1500 horse according to the Notitia Imperii, so 
that Dannavem Taberniæ, or Bannavem of the military 
posts or encampments, was descriptive of the district, and 
the office of decurio in such a place one of considerable 
dignity. 

The youth Succat or Patrick remained in hard slavery 
for six years, tending cattle, probably on Slemish Mountain 
in the county Antrim. He seems to have been of an 
enthusiastie temperament, and mueh given to prayer and 
meditation. Learning of a means of escape, it so filled 
his mind as to give rise to visions. "The bays aud creeks 
of the west and north-west of Ireland, especially Killala 
Day, were much frequented in ancient times, for they 
afforded secure retreats to sea-rovers when they crept 
round the coast of Ireland and swooped down on that of 
Noman Britain. Ptolemy’s town of Nagnata was probably 
on the bay just named; it is celebrated in the stories of 
Fomorians, Norsemen, and other sea-rovers. The kindred 
of the Ard Ri or paramount king of Ireland of the time, 
Dathi or rather Athi, one of the greatest leaders among 
the invading Scots, dwelt there; it was consequently a 
place which offered facilities for going to Britain, and from 
that place most probably Patrick sueceeded in escaping. 
After his escape he appears to have conceived the noble 
idea of devoting himself to the conversion of the Irish, and 
to have gone somewhere for a few years to prepare himself 
for the priesthood. His biographers take him to Tours to 
St Martin, who was then dead several years, afterwards 
to the island of Lerins in the Mediterranean, and lastly to 
Rome, where he received a mission from Pope Celestine. 
For all this there is no evidence whatever, the whole story 
being the result of the confusion of Palladius with the real 
Patrick. "The tradition of some connexion between the 
Irish apostle and St Martin of Tours, the monastic type 
of the earliest Irish Church, the doubts as to Patrick’s 
fitness for the work which led to his writing his Confession, 
and indeed all the diffieulties that beset the question of the 
origin of the Irish Church, receive a simple and satisfactory 
explanation upon the hypothesis of Patriek having pre- 
pared himself for the priesthood at Candida Casa, the 
monastic institution founded by St NixiAN (4.v.). 

Patrick tells us that after a few years (i.e, after his 
escape) he was among the Britons with his kindred, who 
received him as a son. He was evidently bent upon his 
mission, for they besought him after such tribulations not 
to part from them again. Full of it, he dreams that a 
man whose name was Victoricus came to him bearing 
innumerable epistles, one of which he received and read ; 
the beginning of it contained the words, “The voice 
of the Irish”; whilst repeating these words he says, *I 
imagined that I heard in my mind (in mente) the voice of 
those who were near the wood of Fochlad, whieh is near 
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the western sea, and thus they cried: We pray thee, holy 
youth, to come and henceforward walk amongst us.” The 
wood here referred to, which was in the neighbourhood 
of Killala Bay, was most probably the place where he 
remained conecaled when waiting for a boat to make his 
escape from slavery. This dream was followed by others, 
which shows how completely his mission oceupied his 
mind. Patrick was about twenty-two years of age when 
he escaped from slavery, and, if we allow seven or eight 
years for the “few years’” preparation, he probably was 
not more than thirty years of age when he entered on his 
mission about 425. There is a passage in his Confession 
which shows that he was still à young man when he 
commenced his work: * You know and God knows how 
I have lived among you from my youth up.” Probus, the 
author of the fifth life published by Colgan, who has 
many claims upon our confidence, supports this view that 
Patrick began his mission while still a priest. We see in 
Patrick's own authentic acts that he must have sought 
among his friends in Britain to be made a bishop, for he 
complains in his Confession that a friend to whom he had 
communicated some fault he had committed when about 
fifteen years old had urged this thirty years after as a 
reason against his being consecrated to the higher office. 
This proves that he was only about forty-five years old 
when made bishop. If we assume that 411 was the year 
he was carried off as a slave, his consecration as bishop 
would fall in about 441, the fifteenth year of his mission, 
a date which corresponds with the results of Dr Todd's 
speculations based on a close analysis of all available 
chronological data. Compare in general on the conversion 
of Ireland what has been said in vol. xiii. p. 247 sq. 

The date of St Patrick's death is as uncertain as that 
of every other event connected with him. The Annals of 
the Four Masters give 493, with which Ussher agrees ; 
Tirechan’s Annotations, on the other hand, state that 
Loegaire, son of Niall, king of Ireland, lived from two 
to five years after St Patrick. According to this account 
the death of St Patrick took place in 469, and that of 
Loegaire in 471 or 474, after a reign of thirty-six years, 
so that Loegaire's reign began either in 435 or 138. "The 
Annals of the Four Masters record the death in 457 of Senn 
Patraicc, or Old Patrick, and of Loegaire in the following 
year, 458. The Patrick who died in 493 is a fiction due 
to the fusion of the acts of the two real Patricks, Palladius 
Patrick and Senn Patraicc, doubtless so called because he 
was the Patrick known as a priest before the arrival of 
the Roman bishop. Assuming Tirechan's statement as 
correct, and that St Patrick died in 469, his mission as 
priest and bishop lasted about forty-four years. 

The materials for a life of the apostle of Ireland are very scanty ; 
they consist indeed of only two Latin pieces—one the so-called 
Confession and the other an Epistle about a certain Corotiens. 
Some persons, apparently in Britain or Ganl, seem to have accused 
Patrick of presumption in having undertaken so great a work as 
the Christianizing of Ireland, and of incapacity for the task; the 
Confession is a defence of himsclf against these charges, and is a 
kind of autobiographical sketch. The Epistle is a denunciation of 
a British chief called Corotieus, supposed to be Caredig or Ceredig, 
son of Cynedda, conqueror of North Wales, who had ravaged the 
coast of Ireland, killed a number of Christian neophytes on the 
very day of their baptism while still clad in white garments, carried 
off others into slavery, and scoffed at a deputation of clergy Patrick 
had sent to ask their release. There is a copy of the Confession in 
the MS. called the '* Book of Armagh,” written about the year 807, 
and apparently made from Patrick’s autograph, which the scribe 
several times complains of being then obseure. There are copies in 
other MSS. which contain nearly as much additional matter not in 
the “ Book of Armagh " as would, if put together, be nearly equal 
to the text of the MS. just named. Are these additions part of 
the original work of Patrick omitted by the scribe beeause they 
were illegible, or for some other reason, or are they interpolations ? 
Judging by many examples in other Irish MSS.. the former appears 
to be the better interpretation, for they are written in the same 
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rude and archaie style, exhibit the same peculiarity of grammatical 
construction somewhat like Irish, and are not inconsistent with the 
rest. He modestly tells us himself that he is unlearned (indoctus) 
and very rustie (rnstieissimus). The Epistle is not in the ** Book 
of Armagh," but both pieces possess all the characteristics of the 
time and place, and may be regarded as genuine documents, and 
have been so regarded by nearly all scholars who have written on 
the subject. 

There are also several old lives of the saint, seven of which have 
been published by Colgan in his 7'rias Thawmaturga, the last of 
which, known as the Tripartite life, is the most copious. These 
lives are based upon the two genuine doeuments above mentioned, 
and are a tissue of legends and miracles, and, though no doubt 
containing a few genuine traditions, are only of value for manners 
and customs, and even for this purpose require much care in their 
use. 

The place, time, and cirenmstances of Patrick's labours have 
largely contributed to the obscurity which surrounds him. His 
very name has helped to inerease it. Patricius, like Augustus, 
seems to have been commonly used, even down to the 7th century, 
in the sense of nobleman or gentleman; thus Dynaimius, who 
lived in the beginning of the century just referred to, is described 
as “Vir illustris ae potricius Galliarnm.” — Patrick's real name, 
according to tradition, was Succat, but in his own writings he calls 
himself Patrick. There was, however, another Patrick who under 
the name of Palladius was unquestionably sent as bishop to Ireland 
hy Pope Celestine in the year 431, that is, the year before the other 
Patrick commenced his mission according to the generally received 
aeconnts, Irish writers also mention a third Patrick, Senn 
Patraice, or Old Patrick, the head of St Patrick's community (caput 
sapientum seniorum ejus) according to one account, and his tuto 
according to another. The three Patricks have sorely puzzled 
hagiologists, and ereated so much confusion and conjecture in the 
history of the early ehureh that some have doubted the existence 
of such a personage as St Patrick at all. The absence of any con- 
temporary reference to him, or of any mention of him by Colum- 
banus, Bede, and indeed with very few exceptions by any writers 
outside of Ireland before the 9th century, adds very much to the 
uncertainty and obsenrity of the subject. (W. K. S) 


PATRICK, Sr, ORDER or. See KxNianmuoor, vol. xiv. 
pp. 123-24. 

PATRICK, Sixox (1626-1707), bishop of Chichester, 
and afterwards of Ely, author of à number of works in 
practical divinity, was born at Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, 
on 8th September 1626, entered Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1644, and, after taking orders in 1651, became 
successively chaplain to Sir Walter St John, and vicar of 
Battersea, Surrey. He was afterwards (1662) preferred 
to the rectory of St Paul’s, Covent Garden, London, where 
he continued to labour during the year of the plague. 
Dean of Peterborough from 1678, he became bishop of 
Chichester in 1689, in which year he was employed, 
along with others of the new bishops, to scttle the affairs 
of the church in Ireland. In 1691 he received the bishop- 
ric of Ely, which he held until his death, 31st May 1707. 


His sermons and devotional writings, which are very numerous, 
were held in high estimation in last century, and his edifying 
Commentary on the Historieal and Poetical Books of the Old. Testa- 
ment, in 10 vols., brought down as far as to the Song of Solomon, 
has been reprinted comparatively recently (1853). His Friendly 
Debate between a Conformist and a Nonconformist was a eontro- 
versial tract which excited considerable feeling at the time of its 
publication in 1668, but he lived long enough to soothe hy his 
moderation and candour the exasperation it had caused. The first 
collected edition of his works appeared at Oxford in 1859 (9 vols., 
8vo); a small Autobiography was published also at Oxford in 1839. 


PATRON anp CLIENT. Clientage appears to have 
been an institution of most of the Grieco-Italian peoples 
in early stages of their history; but it 1s in Rome that we 
can most easily trace its origin, progress, and decay. Until 
the reforms of Servius Tullius, the only citizens proper 
were the members of the patrician or gentile houses; they 
alone could participate in the solemnities of the national 
religion, take part in the government and defence of the 
state, contract quiritarian marriage, hold property, and 
enjoy the protection of the laws. But alongside of them 
was a gradually increasing non-citizen population com- 
posed of slaves and clients. Some historians class amongst 
the latter, as clients of the state, those vanquished com- 
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munities which, having made an unconditional submission, 
were allowed to retain a quasi-corporate existence under 
the protection of Rome. But the name (derived from 
cluere, KAvewv, to obey) was common before Rome had 
made any conquests, and was usually applied to indi- 
viduals who had attached themselves in a condition of 
dependence to the heads of patrician houses as their 
patrons, in order thereby to secure a de facto freedom. 
The relationship was ordinarily created by what, from the 
client's point of view, was called adplicatio ad patr onum, 
from that of the patron, susceptio clientis, —the client being 
either a person who had come to Rome as an exile, who 
had passed through the asylum, or who had belonged to 
a state which Rome had overthrown. According to Diony- 
sius and Plutarch, it was one of the early cares of Romulus 
to regulate the relationship, which, by their account of it, 
was esteemed a very intimate one, imposing upon the 
patron duties only less sacred than those he owed to his 
children and his ward, more urgent than any he could be 
called upon to perform towards his kinsmen, and whose 
neglect entailed the penalty of death (Tellumoni sacer esto). 
He was bound to provide his client with the necessaries of 
life; and it was a common practice to make him a grant 
during pleasure of a small plot of land to cultivate on his 
own account. Further, he had to advise him in all his 
affairs; to represent him in any transactions with third 
parties in which, as a non-citizen, he could not act with 
effect ; and, above all things, to stand by him, or rather 
be his substitute, in any litigation in which he might be- 
come involved. The client in return had not only gener- 
ally to render his patron the respect and obedienee due by 
a dependant, but, when he was in a position to do so and 
the cireumstances of the patron required it, to render him 
pecuniary assistance. As time advanced and clients 
amassed wealth, we find this duty insisted upon in a great 
variety of forms, as in contributions towards the dowries 
of a patron’s daughters, towards the ransom of a patron 
or any of his family who had been taken captive, towards 
the payment of penalties or fines imposed upon a patron, 
even towards his maintenance when he had become reduced 
to poverty. Neither might give evidence against the other, 
—a rule we find still in observance well on in the 7th 
century of the city, when C. Herennius declined to be a 
witness against C. Marius on the ground that the family 
of the latter had for generations been clients of the 
Herennii (Plut, Mar. 5). The client was regarded as a 
minor member (gentilicius) of his patron's gens; he was 
entitled to assist in its religious services, and bound to 
contribute to the cost of them; he had to follow his patron 
to battle on the order of the gens; he was subject to its 
jurisdietion and diseipline, and was entitled to burial in 
its common sepulchre, And this was the condition, not 
only of the elient who personally had attached himself to 
à patron, but that also of his descendants; the patronage 
and the clientage were alike hereditary. In much the 
same position as the clients, in the carlier centuries of Rome 
at least, were the freedmen ; for originally a slave did not 
on enfranchisement become a citizen; it was a de fucto 
freedom merely that he enjoyed ; his old owner was always 
called his patron, while he and his descendants were sub- 
stantially in the position of clients, and often so designated. 
In the two hundred years that elapsed before the Servian 
constitutional reforms, the numerical strength of the clients, 
whether in that condition by adplicatio, enfranchise- 
ment, or descent, must have become considerable ; and 
it was from time to time augmented by the retainers 
of distinguished immigrants admitted into the ranks of 
the patriciate. That all these, concurrently with the un- 
attached plebeians, must have been admitted by Servius 
to nominal citizenship can hardly be doubted. They 
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probably were included in the four urban tribes; but, 
being incapable as yet of owning land, they could have 
no admission to the higher centuries, paid no census- 
tribute, were not qualified to serve in the legion, and most 
likely ranked no higher than accensi. With the institution 
of the assemblies of the plebeians of the tribes they must, 
thanks to their numbers, have gained in influence politic- 
ally. But it was only with the enactment of the XII. 
Tables that their relations to their patrons were sensibly 
affected. For, while that code still denied them, in common 
with the plebeians generally, the right of intermarriage 
with the patrician families, it conferred upon them most 
of the other private rights of citizens; in particular, 

entitled them to hold and acquire property, to enter into 
contraets on their own responsibility, and to litigate in 
person on their own behalf. The relation of patron and 
clent, it is true, stil remained; the patron could still 
exact from his client respect, obedience, and service, and 
he and his gens had still an eventual right of succession 
to a deceased client's estate. But the fiduciary duties of 
the patron were greatly relaxed, and practically little more 
was expected of him than that he should continue to give 
his client his advice, and prevent him falling into a con- 
dition of indigence ; sacer esto ceased to be the penalty of 
protection denied or withheld, its application being limited 
to fraus facta, which, in the language of the Tables, meant 
positive injury inflicted or damage done. So matters re- 
mained during the 4th and 5th centuries. In the 6tha 
variety of events, social and political, contributed still 
further to modify the relationship. The rapacity of patrons 
was cheeked by the Cincian law, which prohibited their 
taking actual gifts of money from their clients ; marriages 
between patron and client gradually ceased to be regarded as 
unlawful, or as ineffectual to secure to the issue the status of 
the patron father; political changes opened to the clients the 
rural tribes and the higher centuries, and qualified them 
for the legion, the magistracy, and the senate; hereditary 
clientage ceased when a client attained to a curule dignity ; 
and, in the case of the descendants of freedmen enfranchised 
in solemn form, it came to be limited to the first generation. 
Gradually but steadily one feature after another of the 
old institution disappeared, till by the end of the 7th 
century it had resolved itself into the limited relationship 
between patron and freedman on the one hand, and the 
unlimited honorary relationship between the patron who 
gave gratuitous advice on questions of law and those who 
came to consult him on the other. To have a large follow- 
ing of clients of this class was a matter of ambition to 
every man of mark in the end of the republic ; it increased 
his importance, and ensured him a band of zealous agents 
in his political schemes. But amid the rivalries of parties 
and with the venality of the lower orders, baser methods 
had to be resorted to in order to maintain a patron's influ- 
ence; the favour and support of his clients had to be 
purchased with something more substantial than mere 
advice. And so arose that wretched and degrading client- 
age of the early empire, of which Martial, who was not 
ashamed to confess himself a first-rate specimen of the 
breed, has given us such graphie descriptions ; gatherings 
of miserable idlers, syeophants, and spendthrifts, at the 
levees and publie appearances of those whom, in their fawn- 
iug servility, they addressed as lords and masters, but whom 
they abused behind their backs as close-fisted upstarts, — 
and all for the sake of the sportula, the daily dole of à 
dinner, or of a few pence wherewith to procure one. With 
the middle empire this disappeared ; and, when a reference 
to patron and client occurs in later times, it is in the sense 
of counsel and client, the words patron and advocate being 
used almost synonymously. It was not so in the days of 
the great forensic orators. The word advocate, it is said, 
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occurs only once in the singular in the pages of Cicero ; 
and by advocati was generally understood at that time the 
body of friends who stood by a litigant in a great cause 
to give him in any shape their eountenanee and support. 
The orator who then appeared in the comitia or before a 
judge was almost invariably called patron, though the 
name of client was not so commonly given to the litigant 
he represented. But at a later period, when the bar had 
become a profession, and the qualifications, admission, 
numbers, and fees of counsel had become a matter of state 
regulation, advocatt was the word usually employed to 
designate the pleaders as a elass of professional men, each 
individual advocate, however, being still spoken of as 
patron in reference to the litigant with whose interest he 
was entrusted. It is in this limited connexion that patron 
and client come under our notice in the latest monuments 
of Roman law. 

Literature. —On the clientage of early Rome, see Mommsen, ‘ Die 
Nomische Clientel,” Rom. Forschungen, vol. i. p. 355 (Berlin, 1864) ; 
Voigt, ‘‘ Ueber die Clientel und Libertinitát," in Ber. d. phil. histor. 
Classe d. Kónigl. Süchs. Gescllsch. d. Wissenschaften (1878, pp. 147- 
219); Marquardt, Privatlebcn d. Romer, pp. 196-200 (Leipsic, 
1879); Voigt, Die XII. Tafeln, vol. ii. pp. 667-679 (Leipsic, 1853). 
Earlier literature is noted in Willems, Le Droit Public Romain, 4th 
ed., p. 26 (Louvain, 1880). On the clientage of. the early empire, 
see Becker, Gallus, vol ii, Excursus 4; Friedlander, Sitten- 
Geschichte Roms, vol. i. pp. 207-219 (Leipsic, 1862) ; Marquardt, 
op. cit., pp. 200-208. On the latest clientage, see Grellet-Dumazeau, 
Le Barreau Romain (Paris, 1851). (J. M*.) 

PATTESON, Joux CorrnipoE (1827-1871), bishop of 
Melanesia, was the eldest son of Justice Patteson and 
Franees Duke Coleridge, a near relation of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, and was born in Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
2d April 1827. He was educated at Ottery St Mary, and 
at Eton, where he greatly distinguished himself on the 
crieket-field. He entered Balliol College, Oxford, in 1845, 
and graduated B.A. in 1848, After spending some time 
on the Continent in the capacity of tutor, he in 1852 be- 
came a fellow of Merton College. In 1853 he became 
curate of Alfington, Devon, and in the following year he 
was ordained priest and joined the mission to the Mela- 
nesian islands in the South Pacifie. There he laboured 
with great success, visiting the different islands of the 
group in the mission ship the “Southern Cross,” and by 


the Christianization of the islands until his 
premature death by the hand of a native, : 
20th September 1871. m E. 


See Life by Charlotte M. Yonge, which first ap- - 
peared in 1878, and has gone through several 
editions. 
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his good sense and unselfish devotion winning — 
the esteem and affection of the natives. In ue 
1861 he was eonsecerated bishop of Melanesia, 

and in this eapaeity did much to promote . 
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of Déarn, and now the chief town of the de- 


N. lat. and 0° 23’ W. long., on the edge of- 
a plateau 130 feet above the right bank of 
the Gave de Pau (a left-hand affluent of the 
Adour), at a height of about 620 feet above 
the sea. It thus enjoys an admirable view 
of the Pyrenees, which rise about 25 miles 
to the south. A small stream, the Hédas, 
flowing in a deep ravine and crossed by several 
bridges, divides the city into two parts. The 
older and larger is enclosed between the 
Hédas, the Gave, and its other tributary the 
Ousse, and ends with the castle in the west, 
while the new districts streteh northward in the direction 
of the landes of Pont-long. The modern importance of Pau 
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is due to its elimate, which makes it a great winter health- 
resort. The most striking charaeteristic is the stillness of 
the air, resulting from the peeuliarly sheltered situation. 
The town is built on a sandy soil, and the line of the 
streets running east and west is favourable to ventilation. 
The average rainfall is about 40 inches, and the mean 
winter temperature is 44°, the mean for the year being 
62”. 

Apart from an export flour-trade and some manufactures 
of chocolate and Déarn linen, the inhabitants of Pau depend 
entirely on their four thousand winter-visitors. Place 
Royale (in the eentre of whieh, instead of the older statue 
of Louis XIV., now stands Raggi's statue of Henry IV., with 
bas-reliefs by Etex) is admired for the view which it atfords 
over the valley of the Gave and the Pyrenees; it is con- 
nected by a fine boulevard with the castle gardens. Be- 
yond the eastle a park of thirty aeres planted with beech 
trees stretches along the high bank of the Cave. The 
eastle is bounded on the north and west by the Hédas, 
on the south by a canal drawn from the Gave, and on the 
east by a moat 30 feet deep; access is obtamed by three 
bridges, that across the Hédas being of aneient construction. 
The eastle is flanked by six square towers: south-east 1s 
that of Gaston Pheebus (113 feet high); north-east is the 
tower of Montauset or Montoiseau, so called because 
reached by removable ladders; east, the new tower; 
north-west, that of Dilléres ; and on the west are those of 
Mazéres. Another to the south is named after the mint 
in which Calvin used to preach. 

In the gardens to the west of the castle stand a statue 
of Gaston Phobus by Triquety and two porphyry vases 
presented by Bernadotte king of Sweden, who was born 
at Pau. In the castle court is a well 223 feet deep, with 
100 feet of water; but it has been elosed sinee 1855 On 
the ground-floor is the old hall of the estates of Béarn, 55 
feet long and 36 feet wide, adorned with a white marble 
statue of Henry IV., and magnificent Flemish tapestries 
ordered by Francis I. Several of the upper chambers are 
adorned with Flemish, Brussels, or Gobelin tapestry, with 
tables in Swedish porphyry, Sèvres vases, fine coffers 
(notably a Gothie coffer from Jerusalem), arm-chairs of the 
16th century, Venetian and St Gobain glass, &c. ; but the 
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Plan of Pau. 


most interesting room is that in which Henry IV. was 
born, still containing his mother's bed (from the castle of 
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Richelieu) and his own cradle made of a tortoise-shell. 
In the keep is a library of 6000 volumes, mainly of works 
relating to Henry IV. The two Gothic churches of $t 
Jaeques and St Martin are both modern ; but the latter is 
of note for the height and elegance of its tower, its stained 
glass, and the fine Pyrenean marbles used in the high 
altar, the baldachin, and the sanctuary. Besides the state 
Protestant church (Église Francaise Réformée) there are 
Presbyterian, Anglican, and Russian places of worship. 
The population of Pau (about 6000 at the close of the 
18th century) was 27,300 in 1871, and 29,971 in 1881. 


, 


Pau derives its name from the “pale” (in Langue d'Oe * pai”) or 
palisade surrounding the old castle mentioned in the fors of Ossau 
in 1221. By the erection (1363) of the present castle Gaston 
Phoebus made the town a place of importance, but the viscounts 
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of Déarn continued to reside at Orthez till the reign of Gaston XI., 
when the states of Béarn were united at Pau. Gaston’s grand- 
son and successor Francis Phoebus, became king of Navarre in 1479. 
Margaret of Valois, who married Henry d'Albret, embellished the 
castle and gardens, and made her court one of the most brilliant 
of the time. In the religious disturbances under her daughter, 
Jeanne d'Albret, several Catholie nobles were put to death in the 
castle as rebels. In 1572, while a prisoner, Henry (afterwards IV. 
of Franee) restored the Catholic religion in Béarn, bnt the provincial 
estates met at Pau and rejeeted the decree, which Henry himself 
cancelled when he obtained his freedom. Pau continued to be the 
capital till 1620, though in 1614 the states of France demanded 
the union of Béarn and Basse Navarre with the French crown. 
When Louis XII. entered the town in 1620 he restored the 
Catholie elergy to their privileges and possessions, disbanded the 
forces of Béarn, and caused the parliament of Pau to register the 
edict of union. The castle was occupied by Abd.el-Kader during 
part of his captivity. 
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« QAUL, who is also (called) Paul,” was a “ Hebrew 

S of the Hebrews,” 4e, of pure Jewish descent 
unmixed with Gentile blood, of the tribe of Benjamin 
(tom. xi 1; 2 Cor xn 925 Vinl nb 5). In the Acts of 
the Apostles it is stated that he was born at Tarsus in 
Cilicia in Wy xxr 39 xx1 but in the 4th century 
there still lingered a tradition that his birthplace was 
Giscala, the last of the fortress-towns of Galilee which 
held out against Rome (Jerome, De vir. illustr. c. 5; Ad 
The fact that he was called by two names 
has been accounted for in various ways. Saul (the Aramaic 
form, nsed only as a vocative, and in the narratives of his 
conversion, Acts ix. 4, 17, xxii. 7, 13, xxvi 14; else- 
where the Hellenized form, X«tAos) was a natural name 
for a Benjamite to give to his son, in memory of the first 
of Jewish kings ; Paul is more difficult of explanation. It 
is first found in the narrative of the conversion of Sergius 
Paulus, the proconsul of Cyprus (Acts xiii. 9), and it has 
sometimes been supposed either that Paul himself adopted 
the name in compliment to his first Gentile convert of 
distinction (Jerome, Olshausen, Meyer, Ewald), or that 
the writer of the Acts intended to imply that it was so 
adopted (Baur, Zeller, Hausrath). Others have thonght 
that it was assumed by Paul himself after the beginning 
of lis ministry, and that it 1s derived from the Latin 
paulus in the sense either of “least among the apostles ” 
(St Augustine) or “little of stature" (Mangold, with 
reference to 2 Cor. x. 10; Gal. iv. 13). But these and 
many similar conjectures may probably be set aside in 
favour of the supposition that he had a double name from 
the first, one Aramaic or Hebrew and the other Latin or 
areek, like Simon Peter, John Mark, Simeon Niger, Joseph 
Justus ; this supposition is confirmed by the fact that 
Paul was not an uncommon name in Syria and the eastern 
parts of Asia Minor (instances will be found in the Index 
Nominum to Doeckh's Corp. Inser. Grae.) Whatever be 
its origin, Paul is the only name which he himself uses of 
himself, or which is used of him by others when once he 
had entered into the Roman world outside Palestine. The 
Aets speak of his having been a Roman citizen by birth 
(xxii. 28; ef. xvi. 17, xxiii, 27), a statement which also 
has given rise to several conjectures, because there is no 
clue to the ground upon which his claim to citizenship was 
based. Some modern writers question the fact, consider- 
ing the statement to be part of the general colouring which 
the writer of the Acts is supposed to give to his narrative; 
and some also question the fact, which is generally con- 
sidered to support it, of the appeal to the emperor. That 
he received part of his edncation at Tarsus, which was a 


1 [t was an Ebionite slander that he was not a Jew at all, but a 
Greek (Epiphan., Mær., xxx. 16;. 
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great seat of learning, is a possible inference from his 
use of some of the technical terms which were enrrent 
in the Greek schools of rhetoric and philosophy ; but, since 
the cultivation of a correct grammatical and rhetorical 
style was one of the chief studies of those schools, Paul's 
imperfect command of Greek syntax seems to show that 
this education did not go very far. That he received the 
main part of his education from Jewish sources is not only 
probable from the fact that his family were Pharisees, but 
certain from the whole tone and character of his writings. 
According to the Acts, his teacher was Gamaliel, who as 
the grandson of Hillel took a natural place as the head of 
the moderate school of Jewish theologians; nor, in spite 
of the objection that the fanaticism of the disciple was at 
variance with the moderation of the master, does the 
statement seem in itself improbable. A more important 
difficulty in the way of accepting the statement that Jeru- 
salem was the place of his education is the fact that in 
that case his education must have been going on at the 
time of the preaching and death of Jesus Christ. That he 
had not seen Jesus Christ during His ministry seems to be 
clear, for a comparison of 1 Cor. ix. ] with xv. 8 appears 
to limit his sight of Christ to that which he had at his 
conversion, and the “knowing Christ after the flesh” of 
2 Cor. v. 16 is used not of personal acquaintance but of 
“carnal” as opposed to "spiritual? understanding ; nor 
does the difficulty seem to be altogether adequately ex- 
plained away by the hypothesis which some writers (e.g. 
Neander, Wieseler, Deyschlag) have adopted, that he was 
temporarily absent from Jerusalem at the times when 
Jesns Christ was there. Like all Jewish boys, he learnt a 
trade, that of tent-making ; this was a natural employment 
for one of Cilieian origin, since the hair of the Cilician 
goat was used to make a canvas (eilcía) which was specially 
adapted for the tents used by travellers on the great routes 
of commerce or by soldiers on their campaigns (cf. Philo, 
De anim. sacrif. idon., i. vol ii. p. 238, ed. Mang.) 
Whether he was married or not is a question which has 
been disputed from very early times; his expressions in 
1 Cor. vii. 8, ix. 5, were taken by Tertullian to imply 
that he was not, and by Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
to imply that he had once been, but that he had become a 
widower. 


The beginning of his active life was doubtless like its Inner 
He himself gives and 


maturity; it was charged with emotion. 


a graphic sketch of its inner history. His conversion to 


Christianity was not the first great change that he had gee. 


undergone. “I was alive without the law once” (Rom. 
vii 9). He had lived in his youth a pure and guileless 
life. He had felt that which is at once the charm and the 
orce of such a life, the unconsciousness of wrong. But, 


Conver- 
sion to 
Chris- 
tianity. 


.He himself speaks of having “made havoc” 
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while his fellow-disciples in the rabbinical schools had been 
content to dissect the text of the sacred code with a minute 
anatomy, the vision of a law of God which transcended 
both text and comment had loomed upon him like a new 
revelation. And with the sense of law had come the sense 
of sin. It was like the first dawn of conscience. He 
awoke as from a dream. — * The commandment came.” It 
was intended to be “unto life,” but he found it to be 
“unto death”; for it opened up to him infinite possibili- 
ties of sinning: “I had not known lust except the law had 
said, Thou shalt not lust." And the possibilities of sinning 
became lures which drew him on to forbidden and hated 
ground: “sin, finding oecasion through the commandment, 
beguiled me and through it slew me” (Rom. vii. 7- he 
This was his inner life, and no man has ever analysed it 
with a more penetrating and graphie power. In his out- 
ward life this sense of the law of God became to him an 
overpowering stimulus. The stronger the consciousness of 
his personal failure the greater the nnpulse of his zeal. 
The vindication of the honour of God by persecuting 
heretics, which was an obligation upon all pious Jews, was 
for hima supreme duty. He became not only a persecutor 
but a leader among persecutors (Gal. i. 14). What he 
felt was a very frenzy of hate; he “breathed threatening 
and slaughter,” like the snorting of a war-horse before a 
battle, against the renegade Jews who believed in a false 
Messiah (Acts ix. 1, xxvi. 11). His enthusiasm had been 
known before the popular outbreak which led to Stephen’s 
death, for the witnesses to the martyr’s stoning “laid 
down their clothes” at his feet (Acts vii. 58), and he 
took a prominent place in the persecution which followed. 
of the com- 
munity at Jerusalem, spoiling it like a captured city (Gal. 
i. 13, 23); in the more detailed account of the Acts he 
went from house to house to search out and drag forth to 
punishment the adherents of the new heresy (vii. 3). 
When his victims came before the Jewish courts he tried, 
probably by scourging, to force them to apostatize (xxvi. 
11); in some cases he voted for their death (xxii. 4, xxvi. 
10). The persecution spread from Jerusalein to Judæa 
and Galilee (ix. 31); but Paul, with the same spirit of 
enterprise which afterwards showed itself in his missionary 
journeys, was not content with the limits of Palestine. 
He sought and obtained from the ecclesiastical authorities 
at Jerusalem letters similar to those which, in the 13th 
century, the popes gave to the * militia Jesu Christi contra 
hæreticos.” The ordinary jurisdiction of the synagogues 
was for the time set aside; the special commissioner was 
empowered to take as prisoners to Jerusalem any whom 
he found to belong to the sect known as * The Way" 
(Acts ix. 2, xxii, 4, xxiv. 14; it is possible that the 
phrase was used of Christians by themselves, like the 
phrase “The Cause" among some of the noneonforming 
churches of England). Of the great cities which lay near 
Palestine Damascus was the most promising, if not the 
only field for such a commission, At Antioch and at 
Alexandria, though the Jews, who were very numerous, 
enjoyed a large amount of independence and had their own 
governor, the Roman authorities would probably have 
interfered to prevent the extreme measures which Paul 
demanded. At Damascus, where also the Jews were 
numerous and possibly had their own eivil governor (2 
Cor. xi. 32), the Arabian prince Aretas (Haritha), who 
then held the city, might naturally be disposed to let an 
influential section of the population deal as they pleased 
with their refraetory members, 

On Pauls way thither an event occurred which has 
proved to be of transcendent importance for the religious 
history of mankind. He became a Christian by what he 
believed to be the personal revelation of Jesus Christ. 
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His own aecounts of the event are brief, but they are at 
the same time emphatic and uniform. ‘Lt pleased God 

.. to reveal His Son in me” (Gal. i. 16); “have I nat 
seen Jesus Christ our Lord” (1 Cor. ix. 1); “last of all 
He was seen of me also as of one born out of due time” 
(1 Cor. xv. 8, where 667 kapoi must be read in the sense 
of the parallel expressions dy Kya, ke. ; in other words, 
Paul puts the appearance to himself on a level with the 
appearances to the apostles after the resurrection). These 
accounts give no details of the circumstances. St Paul's 
estimate of the importance of such details was probably 
different from that which has been attached to them in 
later times. The accounts in the Acts of the Apostles are 
more elaborate ; they are three in number, one in the con- 
tinuous narrative, ix. ee a seeond in the address on the 
temple stairs, xxii. 6-21, a third in the speech to Agrippa, 
12-18; they all differ from cach other in details, 
they all agree in substance; the differences are fatal to 
the strieter theories of verbal inspiration, but they do not 
constitute a valid argument against the general truth of 
the narrative.! 

It is natural to find that the accounts of an event which 
les so far outside the ordinary experience of men have 
been the object of much hostile criticism. The earliest 
denial of its reality is found in the Judeo-Christian 
writings known as the Clementine Homilies, where Simon 
Magus, who is made to be a caricature of Paul, is told 
that visions and dreams may come from demons as well 
as from God (Clem. Hom., xvii. 13-19). The most import- 
ant of later denials are those of the "Tübingen school, 
which explain the narratives in the Acts either as a trans- 
lation into the language of historieal fact of the figurative 
expressions of the manifestation of Christ to the soul, and 
the consequent change from spiritual darkness to light 
(eg, Baur, Laul ET., vol i. p. 76; Zeller Ads, ID vol 
i. p. 289), or as an ecstatic vision (Holsten, Dus Evangelium 
des Paulus, p. 65). But against all the difficulties and ap- 
parent ineredibilities of the narratives there stand out the 
clear and indisputable facts that thepersecutor was suddenly 
transformed into a believer, and that to his dying day he 
never ceased to believe and to preach that he had “seen 
Jesus Christ.” 


Nor was it only that he had seen Him; the gospel which rtis 
he preached, as well as the call to preach it, was due to special 
It had “pleased God to rev cal His Son "isio 


this revelation. 
in him” that he “might preach Him among the Gentiles ? 
(Gal i. 12, 16). He had received the special mark of 
God's favour, which consisted in his apostleship, that all 
nations might obey and believe the gospel (Rom. i. 5, ef. 
xii. 3, xv. 15, 16). He had been entrusted with a secret 
(pvo Tijptov) which had “been kept in silence through times 
eternal,” but which it was now his special office to make 
known (Rom. xi. 25, xvi. 25, 26; and even more promi- 
nently in the later epistles, Eph. i. 9, il. 2-9, vi. 19; Col. 
i. 26, 27, iv. 3). This secret was that “the Gentiles are 
fellow-heirs, and fellow-members of the body, and fellow- 
partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus through tho 
gospel.” This is the key to all his subsequent history. 
He was the “apostle of the Gentiles" and that “not 
from men, neither through man" (Gal i. 1); and 
thoroughly was the conviction of his special mission 
wrought into the fibres of his nature that it is difficult to 
give full credence to statements which appear to be at 
variance with it. 

Of his life immediately after his conversion he himself 


1 For a clear and concise summary of the points of agreement and 
differenee between the three accouuts, reference may be made to an 
article by F. Zimmer, ‘‘ Die drei Berichte der Apostelgeschichte über 
die Bekehrung des Paulus," in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. f. wissensch. 
Theol., 1682, p. 165 sq. 
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gives a clear account: “I conferred not with flesh and 
blood, neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which 
were apostles before me; but I went away into Arabia ” 
(Gal. i. 16, 17). The reason of his retirement, whether 
it was to the Haurán (Renan) or to the Sinaitic peninsula 
(Holsten), is not far to seek. A great mental no less 
than a great bodily convulsion naturally calls for a period 
of rest; and the consequences of his new position had to 
be drawn out and realized before he could properly enter 
upon the mission-work which lay before him. From 
Arabia he returned to Damascus (Gal. i. 17), and there 
began not only his preaching of the gospel but also the 
long series of “perils from his own countrymen,” which 
constitute so large a part of the circumstances of his sub- 
sequent history (Acts ix. 23-25 ; 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33). 

It was not until *after three years," though it is un- 
certain whether the reckoning begius from his conversion 
or from his return to Damascus, that he went up to Jeru- 
salem ; his purpose in going was to become acquainted 
with Peter, and he stayed with him fifteen days (Gal. i. 
18) Of his life at Jerusalem on this occasion there 
appear to have been erroneous accounts current even in 
his own lifetime, for he adds the emphatic attestation, as 
of a witness on his oath, that the account which he gives 
is true (Gal. i. 20). The point ou which he seems to lay 
emphasis is that, in pursuance of his policy not to “confer 
with flesh and blood," he saw none of the apostles except 
Peter aud James, and that even some years afterwards he 
was still unknown by face to the churches of Judæa which 
were in Christ.! 

From Jerusalem he went * into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia,” preaching the gospel (Gal. i. 21, 23). How much 
that brief expression covers is uncertain; it may refer 
only to the first few months after his departure from Jerusa- 
lem, or it may be a summary of many travels, of which that 
which is commonly known as his “first missionary journey ” 
isa type. The form of expression iu Gal. ii. 1 makes it 
probable that he purposely leaves an interval between the 
events which immediately sueceeded his conversion and 
the conference at Jerusalem. 
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termination which had been employed for the followers of 
Sulla, of Pompey, and of Cæsar. It is improbable that 
this would have been the case unless the Christian com- 
munity at Antioch had had a large Gentile element; and 
it is an even more certain and more important fact that in 
this first great mixed community the first and greatest of 
all the problems of early Christian communities had been 
solved, and that Jews and Gentiles lived a common life 
(Gal. ii. 12). What place Paul himself had in the forma- 
tion of this community can only be conjectured. In the 
Acts he is less prominent than Darnabas ; and, although it 
must be gathered from the Epistle to the Galatians that 
he took a leading part in the controversies which arose, 
still it is to be noted that he never elsewhere mentions 
Antioch in his epistles, and that he never visited it except 
casually in his travels. It may be supposed that from an 
early period he sought and found a wider field for his 
activity. The spirit of the Pharisees who “compassed 
sea and land to make one proselyte? was still strong 
within him. ‘The zeal for God which had made him a 
persecutor had changed its direction but not its force. 
His conversion was but an overpowering call to a new 
sphere of work. It is consequently difficult to believe 
that he was content to take his place as merely one of a 
band of teachers elected by the community or appointed 
by the Twelve. The sense of a special mission never passed 
away from him. “Necessity was laid upon him” (1 Cor. 
ix. 16). Inferior to the Twelve in regard to the fact that 
he had once “persecuted the church of God,” he was 
"not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles” (2 Cor. 
xi. 5) in regard both to the reality and the privileges of 
his commission, and to the truth of what he preached 
(1 Cor. ix. 3-6; 2 Cor, m. 1-6; Gal. i. 12). It is also 
difficult to believe that he went out with Barnabas simply 
as the delegate of the Antiochean community ; whatever 
significance the laying on of hands may have had for him 
(Acts xiii. 3), it would be contrary to the tenor of all his 
writings to suppose that he regarded it as giving him his 
commission to preach the gospel. 


The narrative of the incidents of the single journey Journey 
which is recorded in detail, and which possibly did not CMS 
occupy more than one summer, has given rise to much ~>?™S 


So e d and Asia 
controversy. Its general credibility is supported by the Minor. 


For this interval, assuming 
it to exist, or in any case for the detail of its history, we 
have to depend on the accounts in Acts xi. 20-30, xii. 25 
to xiv. 28. These accounts possibly cover only a small 


part of the whole period, and they are so limited to Paul's 
relations with Darnabas as to make it probable that they 
were derived from a lost * Acts of Barnabas.” This sup- 
position would probably account for the fact that in them 
the conversion of the Gentiles is to à great extent in the 
background. 

The chief features of these accounts are the formation 
of a new centre of Christian life at Antioch, and a journey 
which Paul, Barnabas, and for part of the way John Mark 
took through Cyprus and Asia Minor. 

The first of these facts has a significance which has 
sometimes been overlooked for the history not only of 
Paul himself but of Christianity in general. It is that the 
mingling together, in that splendid capital of the civilized 
East, of Jews and Syrians on the one hand with Grecks 
and Romans on the other furnished the conditions which 
made a Gentile Christianity possible. The religion of 
Jesus Christ emerged from its obscurity into the full glare 
of contemporary life. Its adherents attracted enough 
attention to receive in the common talk aud intercourse 
of men a distinctive name. They were treated, uot as a 
Jewish sect, but asa political party. To the Greck equiva- 
lent for the Hebrew “ Messiah," which was probably con- 
sidered to be not a title but a proper name, was added the 

! A different. account of this visit to Jerusalem is given in Acts ix. 
26-30, xxvi. 20; the account of the trance in the temple, Acts xxii. 
17-21, is in entire harmony with Paul's own words, 


probability that in the first instance Paul would follow 
an ordinary commercial route, on which Jewish missionaries 
as well as Jewish merchants had been his pioneers. For 
his letters to his Gentile converts all presuppose their 
acquaintance with the elements of Judaism. They do 
not prove monotheism, but assume it. 

According to the narrative, Paul and his companions 
went first to Cyprus, the native country of Barnabas, and 
travelled through the island from its eastern port, Salamis, 
to its capital, Paphos. At Paphos a Jewish sorcerer, Bar 
Jesus, was struck with blindness, and the proconsul, Sergius 
Paulus, was converted, From Cyprus, still following a 
common route of trade, they went into the south-east 
districts of Asia Minor, through Pamphylia to Antioch in 
Pisidia. At Antioch, on two successive Sabbaths, Paul 
spoke in the synagogue ; the genuineness of the addresses 
which are recorded in the Acts has been disputed, chiefly 
because the second of them scems to imply that he “turned 
to the Gentiles,” not as a primary and unconditional obli- 
gation, but owing to the rejection of the gospel by the 
Jews. Expelled from Antioch, they went on to Iconium 
(where the apocryphal “Acts of Paul and Thekla” place 
the scene of that improbable but not ungraceful romance), 
and thence to Lystra, where the healing of a cripple 
caused the simple and superstitious Lycaonians to take 
them for gods. Their farthest point was the neighbouring 
town of Derbe, from whence they returned by the route 

XVII. — 53 
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by which they had come to the sea-coast, and thence to 
Antioch in Syria. 

But, although the general features of the narrative may 
be accepted as true, especially if, as suggested above, its 
basis js a memoir or itinerary not of Paul but of Barnabas, 
vet it must be conceded that this portion of the Acts 
has large omissions. t is difficult to believe that the 
passionate zeal of an apostle who was urged by the stimu- 
lus of a special call of Jesus Christ was satisfied, for 
the long period of at least eleven years, with one short 
missionary journey, and that, with the exception of a 
brief visit to Jerusalem (Acts xi. 30), he remained quietly 
at Tarsus or at Antioch (xi, 25, xiii. 1, xiv. 28). In this 
period must fallat least a portion of the experiences which 
he records in 2 Cor. xi. 24-27, and for which no place can 
be found in the interval between the conference at Jeru- 
salem and the writing of that epistle. 
the synagogues, the beating with the lictor’s rods in the 
Roman courts, the shipwrecks, the “night and day in the 
deep,” the “perils of robbers,” and “perils in the wilder- 
ness " belong no doubt to some of the unrecorded journeys 
of these first years of his apostolic life. A more important 
omission is that of some of the more distinctive features 
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pute” oder zpooareberzo, Gal. ii. 2, 6), but accepted it as 
Paul preached it, recognizing it as being a special work of 
God, and as being on the same level of authority with 
their own (Gal. ii 7-9). The opposition was no doubt 
strong; there were “false brethren” who refused to eman- 
cipate the Gentile world from the bondage of the law; 
and there was also apparently a party of compromise 
which, admitting Paul's general contention, maintained 
the necessity of cireumcision in certain cases, of which the 
case of Titus, for reasons which are no longer apparent, 
was typical. But Paul would have no compromise. From 
his point of view compromise was impossible. “ Justifica- 
tion” was either “of faith” or “by the works of the law”; 
it was inconceivable that it could be partly by the one and 
partly by the other. And he succeeded in maintaining his 
position at all points. He received “the right hand of 
fellowship,” and went back to Antioch the recognized head 
and preacher of the “gospel of the uncireumcision.” With- 
in his own sphere he had perfect freedom of action; the 
only tie between his converts and the original community 
at Jerusalem was the tie of benevolence. Jew and Gentile 
were so far “one body in Christ” that the wealthier Gen- 
tile communities should “remember the poor.” ! 


When Paul returned to Antioch Peter followed him, Peter 
and for a time the two apostles worked in harmony. Peter aud 
“ did eat with the Gentiles.” He shared the common table }™"! 


a Anti 
! Few passages of the New Testament have been more keenly de- 
bated of late years than the accounts of this conference at Jerusalem Confit 
in Acts xv. 4-29 and Gal. ii. 1-10. The only writers of eminence in ence 
recent times who think that the two accounts refer to separate events Jeru 
are Caspari, who identifies the visit to Jerusalem mentioned in Gal. salen 


of his preaching. It is impossible to account for his atti- 
tude towards the original apostles in his interview with 
them at Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 1-10) except on the supposi- 
tion that before that interview, no less than after it, he 
was that which he had been specially called to be, the 
“apostle of the Gentiles” and the preacher of the *' gospel 
of the uncircumcision." 

His rela- 


At the end of fourteen years, either from his conversion 


ii. 1-10 with that of Acts xi, 30, xii. 25, and Wieseler, who identifies 


fee to or from his visit to Peter at Jerusalem, the question of the | it with that of Acts xviii. 21, 22; both theories are chronologically 
MEC relation of the communities which he had formed, and of | impossible. Almost all writers agree in thinking that the two accounts 


the gospel which he preached, to the original Christian 
communities, and to the gospel of the Twelve, came to a 
crisis. His position was unique. He owed neither his 
knowledge of the gospel nor his commission to preach it to 
any human authority (Gal. i. 1, 11, 12). As Jesus Christ 
had taught and sent forth the Twelve, so had He taught 
and sent forth Paul. He was on equal terms with the 
Twelve. Until a revelation came to him he was apparently 
at no pains to co-operate with them. But between their 
respective disciples there was evidently a sharp contention. 
The Jewish party, the original disciples and first converts, 
maintained the continued obligation of the Mosaic law and 
the limitation of the promises to those who observed it ; 
the Pauline party asserted the abrogation of the law and 
the free justification of all who believed in Jesus Christ. 
The controversy narrowed itself to the one point of cir- 
eumcision. If the Gentiles were without circumcision 
members of the kingdom of God, why was the law obli- 
gatory on the Jews? If, on the other hand, the Gentiles 
had to be circumcised, the gospel had but a secondary im- 
portance. It seemed for a time as though Christianity 
would be broken up into two sharply-divided sects, and 
that between the Jewish Christianity, which had its seat 
at Jerusalem, and which insisted on circumcision, and the 
Gentile Christianity, which had its seat at Antioch, and 
which rejected cireumcision, there would be an irreconcil- 
able antagonism. It was consequently “by revelation ” 
(Gal. ii, 2) that Paul and Barnabas, with the Gentile con- 
vert Titus as their “minister " or secretary, went to confer 
with the leaders among the original disciples, the “pillars” 
or “them who were of repute,” “James, and Cephas, and 
John.” He put the question to them: Was it possible 
that he was spending or had spent his labour in vain? 
(mros . . . €Opapor in Gal. ii. 2 form a direct question 
depending on àvcÜésqv). He laid before them the “gospel 
of the uncireumcision.” They made no addition to it (Paul 
says of himself 4veOcpqv, and of “them who were of re- 


refer to the same event, but no two writers precisely agree as to the 
extent to which they can be reconciled. (1) The differences between 
them were first insisted on by Schwegler, Das nachapostolische Zeit- 
alter, 1845, vol. i. 116 ; then by Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte, E.T., 
vol. ii. 8; Baur, Paulus, E.T., vol. i. 109; Hilgenfeld, Der Gala- 
terbrief, 1852, p. 52, and in his Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 
1875, p. 227, &c.; Krenkel, Paulus, 1869, p. 62; Lipsius, s.v. 
“ Apostelkonvent," in Schenkel’s Zibel-Lexikon, 1868, vol i. 194; 
Overbeck, in his edition of De Wette's Apostelgeschiehte, 1870, p. 
216; Plleiderer, Peulinismus, 1873, E.T., vol. ii. 5 and 234, and 
also in his “ Paulinische Studien,” in the Jahrb. f. prot. Theol., 1883, 
No. 2; Weizsäcker, in the Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol., 1873, p. 191; 
llausrath, .Veelestamentiiche Zeitgeschichte, 2d ed., vol. iii. 151, vol. 
iv. 249; Holsten, Zum Evangelium des Paulus und Petrus, pp. 211, 
292, Das Evangelium des Paulus, p. 143; Holtzmann, “ Der Apos- 
teleonvent,” in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theol., 1882 p. 
436, 1883 p. 129 (to which artieles the writer is indebted for several 
of the references here given). (2) The harmony of the two accounts 
is maintained, mostly in opposition to the above-named writers, by 
Neander, Gesch. d. Pflanzung, 5th ed., 1862, p. 158; Ewald, Gesch. 
d. Volkes Israel, 3d ed., 1868, vol. vi. 470 ; Ritschl, nd. d. altkath. 
Kirche, 24 ed., 1857, p. 128; Lechler, Das apostol, u. nachapostol. 
Zeitalter, 2d ed., 1857, p. 397 ; Baumgarten, Die Apostelgeschichte, 
2d ed., 1859, i. 461; Pressensé, ist. des trois premiers siteles, 2d 
cd., 1868, vol. i. 457; Weiss, Lehrb. d. bib. Theol. (des N.'T.), 2d ed., 
1873, p. 141; Schenkel, Las Christusbild der Apostel, 1879, p. 38 ; 
K. Schmidt, s.v. “ Apostel-Konveut," in Herzog’s Real-Hneyklopidie, 
2d ed., vol. i. 575; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 123; Wendt, in his editiou 


of Meyers Apostelgeseh., 1880, p. 311; Sieffert, in Meyer's Brief 


an die Galater, 1880, p. 84, &c.; Zimmer, Galaterbrief und apostel- 
geschichte, 1882; Nosgen, Comm. über die Apostelgeschichte, 1882, 
p. 287. (3) A compromise between the two accounts is attempted 
by Renan, St Paul, 1869, p. $1; Reuss, Die Gesch. d. heil. Schr. 
N.T., 5th ed., 1874, p. 57 ; Keim, “Der Apostelconvent,” in his Aus 
dem Urchristenthum, 1878, p. 64; Grimm, ‘Der Apostelconvent,” 
in Studicn n. Kritiken for 1880, p. 405. 

The main points of ditlieulty in the two accounts are these. (1) 
The Acts say that Paul went up by appointment of the brethren at 
Antioch ; Paul himself says that he went up "by revelation," (2) In 
the Acts Pau] has a subordinate position; in his own accouut he 
treats with “the three” on equal terms. (3) In the Acts Peter and 
James are on Paul's side from the first ; in Galatians they are so only 
at the end of the conference, and after a discussion. (4) The Acts 
make the conference result in a decree, in which eertain observances 
are imposed upon the Gentiles ; Paul himself expressly declares that 
the only injunction was that they “should remember the poor.” 
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at which the Jewish distinetions of meats were disregarded. 
He thereby accepted Paul’s position. But when “certain 
came from James” he drew back. The position of James 
was probably that, even if the law had ceased to be valid 
as a means of justification, it was still valid as a rule of 
life. For reasons which are not apparent, possibly the 
wish not to break with the community at Jerusalem, not 
only Peter but Barnabas and the whole of the Jewish party 
at Antioch accepted that position, with its consequent 
obligation of separation from the Gentile brethren, not only 
in social life, but probably also in the partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper. Paul showed that the position of Peter 
was illogical, and that he was self-convicted (kaTeyvoopévos 
ñv, Gal. ii. 11). His argument was that the freedom from 
the law was complete, and that to attach merit to obedience 
to the law was to make disobedience to the law a sin, and, 
by causing those who sought to be justified by faith only 
to be transgressors, to make Christ a “minister of sin.” 
Obedience to any part of the law involved recognition of 
the whole of it as obligatory (Gal. v. 3), and consequently 
“made void the grace of God.” 

The schism in the community at Antioch was probably 
never healed. It is not probable that Paul’s contention 
was there victorious; for, while Paul never again speaks of 
that city, Peter seems to have remained there, and he was 
looked upon in later times as the founder of its church. 

But this failure at Antioch served to Paul as the occasion 
for carrying out a bolder eonception. The horizon of his 
mission widened before him. The “ fulness of the Gentiles ” 
had to be bronght in. His diocese was no longer Antioch, 
but the whole of the Roman empire. The years that 
followed were almost wholly spent among its great cities, 
“preaching among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ" (Eph. iii. 8). He became the spiritual father of 
many communities, and he watched over them with a 
father’s constant care. He gathered round him a company 
of faithful disciples, who shared with him his missionary 
work, and whom he sent sometimes to break new ground, 
sometimes to arrange disputes, sometimes to gather con- 
tributions, sometimes to examine and report. Of his travels, 
whether with them or alone, no complete record has been 
preserved ; some of them are minutely deseribed in the 
Aets, others within the same period are known only or 
chiefly from his epistles. In giving an account of them 
it is necessary to change to some extent the historical 
perspective which is presented in the Acts; for, in working 
up fragments of itineraries of Paul’s companions into a 
consecutive narrative, many things are made to come into 
the foreground which Paul himself would probably have 
disregarded, and many things are omitted or thrown into 
the shade to whieh, from his letters, he appears to have 
attached a primary importance.! 

The first seene of his new activity, if indeed it be allow- 
able to consider the conference at Jerusalem and the subse- 
quent dispute at Antioch as having given occasion for a 
new departure, was probably the eastern part of Asia Minor, 
and more particularly Galatia. Some of it he had visited 
before ; and from the fact that the Galatians, though they 
had been heathens (Gal. iv. 8), were evidently acquainted 
with the law, it may be inferred that he still went ou the 
track of Jewish missionaries, and that here, as elsewhere, 
Judaism had prepared the way for Christianity. Of his 
preaching he himself gives a brief summary ; it was the 
vivid setting forth before their eyes of Jesus as the crucified 


! The most important instance of this is probably the almost entire 
omission of an account of his relations with the community at Corinth ; 
one of his visits is entirely oniitted, another is also omitted, though it 
may be inferred from the general expression “he came into Greece” 
(xx. 2) ; and of the disputes in the commuuity, and Paul's relations 
to them, there is not a single word. 
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Messiah, and it was confirmed by evident signs of the 
working of the Spirit (Gal. iii. 1, 5). The new converts 
received it with enthusiasm ; he felt for them as a father ; 
and an illness (some have thought, from the form of ex- 
pression in Gal. iv. 15, that it was an acute ophthalmia) 
which eame upon him (assuming this to have been his first 
visit) intensified their mutual affeetion. What we learn 
specially of the Galatians is probably true also of the other 
Gentiles who received him ; some of them were baptized 
(Gal iii. 27), they were formed into communities (Gal. 
i. 2), and they were so far organized as to have a distinc- 
tion between teachers and taught (Gal. vi. 6). 

But an imperative call summoned him to Europe. The 
western part of Asia Minor, in which afterwards were formed 
the important churehes of Ephesus, Colosse, Hierapolis, 
and Laodicea, was for the present left alone. He passed 
on into Macedonia. 
from Asia to Europe. Hitherto, if Antioch be excepted, 
he had preached only in small provincial towns. Hence- 
forward he preached chiefly, and at last exclusively, in the 
great centres of population. He began with Philippi, which 
was at once a great military post and the wealthy entrepót 
of the gold and silver mines of the neighbouring Mount 
Pangzeus. The testimony of the eye-witness whose account 
is Incorporated in Acts xvi. 12-18 tells us that his first 
convert was a Jewish proselyte, named Lydia; and Paul 
himself mentions other women converts (Phil. iv. 2). There 
is the special interest about the community which soon 
grew up that it was organized after the manner of the 
guilds, of which there were many both at Philippi and 
in other towns of Macedonia, and that its administrative 
officers were entitled, probably from the analogy of those 
guilds, “ bishops? and “ deacons.” 

In Europe, as in Asia, persecution attended him. He 
was “shamefully entreated” at Philippi (1 Thess. ii. 2), 
and according to the Acts the ill-treatment came not from 
the Jews but from the Gentile employers of a frenzied 
prophetess, who saw in Paul’s preaching an element of 
danger to their eraft. Consequently he left that city, and 
passing over Amphipolis, the political eapital of the province, 
but the seat rather of the official classes than of trade, he 
went on to the great seaport and commercial city of 
Thessalonica. His converts there seem to have been chiefly 
among the Gentile workmen (1 Thess. iv. 11 ; 2 Thess. iii. 
10-12), and he himself became one of them. Knowing as 
he did the scanty wages of their toil, he “worked night 
and day that he might not burden any of them" (1 Thess. 
ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8) But for all his working he does 
not seem to have earned enough to support his little com- 
pany ; he was constrained both once and again to accept 
help from Philippi (Phil. iv. 16). He was determined that, 
whatever he might have to endure, no sordid thought should 
enter into his relations with the Thessalonians ; he would 
be to them only what a father is to his children, behaving 
himself *holily and righteously and unblameably,” and 
exhorting them to walk worthily of God who had called 
them (1 Thess. ii. 10-12). But there, as elsewhere, his 
preaching was “in much conflict.” The Jews were actively 
hostile. According to the account in the Acts (xvii. 5-9), 
they at last hounded on the lazzaroni of the city, who were 
doubtless moved as easily as a Moslem crowd in modern 
times by any ery of treason or infidelity, to attack the 
house of Jason (possibly one of Paul’s kinsmen, Rom. xvi. 
21), either because Paul himself was lodging there, or be- 
cause it was the meeting-place of the community. Paul 
and Silas were not there, and so eseaped ; but it was thought 
prudent that they should go at once and secretly to the 
neighbouring small town of Bercea. — Thither, however, the 
fanatical Jews of Thessalonica pursued them ; and Paul, 
leaving his companions Silas and Timothy at Bercea, gave 
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up his preaching in Macedonia for a time and went south- 
wards to Athens. 

The narrative which the Acts give of his stay at Athens 
is one of the most striking, and at the same time one of 
the most diflieult, episodes in the book. What is the 
meaning of the inscription on the altar? What is the 
Areopagus? * How far does the reported speech give Paul's 
actual words? What did the Athenians understand by the 
Resurrection? These are examples of questions on which it 
is easy to argue, but which, with our present knowledge, 
it is impossible to decide. One point seems to be clear, 
both from the absence of any further mention of the city 
in Paul’s writings and from the absence of any permanent 
results of his visit, that his visit was a comparative failure. 
It was almost inevitable that it should be so. Athens was 
the educational centre of Greece. It was a great university 
city. For its students and professors the Christianity 
which Paul preached had only an intellectual interest. 
They were not conscious of the need, which Christianity 
presupposes, of a great moral reformation ; nor indeed was 
it until many years afterwards, when Christianity had 
added to itself certain philosophical elements and become 
not only a religion but a theology, that the educated Greek 
mind, whether at Athens or elsewhere, took serious hold 
of it. Of Paul's own inner life at Athens we learn, not from 
the Acts, but from one of his epistles. His thoughts were 
not with the philosophers but with the communities of 
Macedonia and the converts among whom he had preached 
with such different success. He cared far less for the 
world of mocking critics and procrastinating idlers in the 
chief seat of culture than he did for the enthusiastic 
artisans of Thessalonica, to whom it was a burning ques- 
tion of dispute how soon the Second Advent would come, 
and what would be the relation of the hving members of 
the church to those who had fallen asleep. He would fain 
have gone back to them, but “Satan hindered him” (1 
Thess. ii. 17, 18); and he sent Timothy in his stead “to 
comfort them as concerning their faith," and to prevent 
their relapsing, as probably other converts did, under the 
pressure of persecution (1 Thess. iii. 2, 3). 

From Athens he went to Corinth, the capital of the 
Roman province of Achaia, and the real centre of the busy 
life of Greece. It was not the ancient Greek city with 
Greek inhabitants, but a new city which had grown up in 
Roman times, with a vast population of mingled races, 
who had added to the traditional worship of Aphrodite 
the still more sensuous cults of the East. Never before 
had Paul had so vast or so promising a field for his preach- 
ing; for alike the filthy sensuality of its wealthy classes 
and the intense wretehedness of its half-million of paupers 
and slaves (tiv fJóeAvpíav vOv ékeime wAovotov kai TOY 
wevitov 40r, Alciphr. iii. 60) were prepared ground 
upon which his preaching could sow the seed, in the one 
case of moral reaction, and in the other of hope. At first 
the greatness of his task appalled him: “TI was with you 
in weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling” (1 Cor. 
ii. 3). But he laid down for himself from the first the 
fixed principle that he would preach nothing but “ Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified” (1 Cor. 11, 2), compromising 
with neither the Jews, to whom “the word of the cross,” 
i.e., the doctrine of a crucified Messiah, was “a stumbling- 
block,” nor with the Gentile philosophers, to whom it was 
“foolishness ” (1 Cor. i. 18, 23). It is probable that there 
were other preachers of the gospel at Corinth, especially 
among the Jews, since soon afterwards there was a J udaizing 
party; Paul's own converts seem to have been chiefly 
among the Gentiles(1 Cor. xii. 2). Some of them apparently 
belonged to the luxurious classes (1 Cor. vi. 11), a few of 
them to the influential and literary classes (1 Cor. i. 26) ; 
but the majority were from the lowest classes, the ‘ foolish,” 
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the “weak,” the “base,” and the “despised” (1 Cor. i. 
27, 28). And among the poor he lived a poor man’s life. 
It was his special * glorying ” (1 Cor. ix. 15; 2 Cor. xi. 10) 
that he would not be burdensome to any of them (1 Cor. 
ia 12; 2 Cor xi 9, xi. 13) Me worked at bis trade 
of tent-making ; but it was a hard sad life. His trade 
was precarious, and did not suffice for even his scanty needs 
(2 Cor. xi. 9). Beneath the enthusiasm of the preacher 
was the physical distress of hunger and cold and ill-usage 
(1 Cor. iv. 11). But in “all his distress and affliction ” 
he was comforted by the good news which Timothy brought 
him of the steadfastness of the Thessalonian converts ; the 
sense of depression which preceded it is indicated by the 
graphic phrase, ** Now we five, if ye stand fast in the Lord ” 
(1 Thess. iii. 6-8). With Timothy came Silas, both of them 
bringing help for his material needs from the communities 


`of Macedonia (2 Cor. xi. 9; Acts xviii. 5; perhaps only 


from Philippi, Phil. iv. 15), and it was apparently after 
their coming that the active preaching began (2 Cor. i. 19) 
which roused the Jews to a more open hostility. 

Of that hostility an interesting incident is recorded in 
the Acts (xviii. 12-16); but a more important fact in Paul's 
life was the sending of a letter, the earliest of all his letters 
which have come down to us, to the community which he 
had founded at Thessalonica. Its genuineness, though 
perhaps not beyond dispute, is almost certain. Part of it 
is à renewed exhortation to steadfastness in face of perse- 
cutions, to purity of life, and to brotherly love; part of it 
is apparently an answer to a question which had arisen 
among the converts when some of their number had died 
before tlie Parousia ; and part of it is a general summary 
of their duties as members of a Christian community. It 
was probably followed, some months afterwards, by a second 
letter ; but the genuineness of the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians has been much disputed. It proceeds upon 
the same general lines as the first, but appears to correct 
the misapprehensions which the first had caused as to the 
nearness of the Parousia. 

After having lived probably about two years at Corinth 
Paul resolved, for reasons to which he himself gives no 
clue, to change the centre of his activity from Corinth to 
Ephesus. Like Corinth, Ephesus was a great commercial 
city with a vast mixed population; it afforded a similar 
field for preaching, and it probably gave him increased 
facilities for communieating with the communities to which 
he was a spiritual father. It is clear from his epistles 
that his activity at Ephesus was on a much larger scale 
than the Acts of the Apostles indicate. Probably the author 
of the memoirs from which this part of the narrative in 
the Acts was compiled was not at this time with him; 
consequently there remain only fragmentary and for the 
most part unimportant anecdotes. 
time is vividly pictured in the Epistles to the Corinthians. 
It was a life of hardship and danger and anxiety: “ Even 
unto this present hour we both hunger and thirst, and are 
naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling- 
place ; and we toil, working with our own hands; being 
reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we endure; being 
defamed, we intreat ; we are made as the filth of the-world, 
the offscouring of all things even until now” (1 Cor. iv. 
11-13). It was almost more than he could bear: “We 
were weighed down exceedingly, beyond our power, inso- 
much that we despaired even of life" (2 Cor. i. 8). He 
went about like one condemned to die, upon whom the 
sentence might at any moment be carried out (2 Cor. i. 9). 
Once, at least, it seemed as though the end had actually 
come, for he had to fight with beasts in the arena (1 Cor. 
xv. 32); and once, if not on the same oceasion, he was 
only saved by Prisca and Aquila, “who for his life laid 
down their own necks” (Rom. xvi. 4). But that which 
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filled a larger place in his thoughts than the “ perils” of 
either the past or the present was the “care of all the 
churches." He was the centre round which a system of 
communities revolved; and partly by letters, partly by 
sending his companions, and partly by personal visits, he 
kept himself informed of their varied concerns, and en- 
deavoured to give a direction to their life. 


His most important relations were those with the communities 
of Asia Minor and of Corinth. 

(A) It is probable that from Ephesus he went to the churches of 
Galatia. Before writing to the Galatians he had paid thein at least 
two visits (Gal. i. 9, iv. 13), and, although it is eonceivable that 
both visits may belong to his earlier journeys, yet the tone of his 
letter implies that no great interval had elapsed since his last visit 
(Gal. i 6) The Acts mention that soon after his arrival at Ephesus 
he went to Syria, and returned “through the region of Phrygia and 
Galatia in order, stablishing all the diseiples” (xviii. 28); and, 
although the motive which is assigned for that journey has been 
called in question, the journey itself is not inconsistent with the 
statements of his epistles.! He appears to have been followed by 
vigorous opponents, who denied his authority as a Christian teacher, 
and who taught “another gospel" (Gal. i. 6, 7). He consequently 
wrote a letter, the Epistle to the Galatians, which, from its marked 
antithetical eharaeter, throws greater light upon the essential points 
of his preaching than any other which has come down to us. It 
is mainly directed to three points: first, to assert that what he 
preached had its origin in a direct revelation to himself, and was 
consequently of divine authority ; secondly, to show that the bless- 
ings of the gospel were not limited to the seed of Abraham, but 
were given to all that believe; thirdly, to maintain that submis- 
sion to the requirements of the law was not merely unnecessary, 
but an abandonment of the gospel. To this he adds the practical 
exhortation that they should not “use their freedom for an occa- 
sion to the flesh,” but “ walk by the Spirit,” from whom their new 
life eame. 

It is also probable that during his stay at Ephesus several com- 
munities were formed in the western corner of Phrygia, in the 
valley of the Lycus, at Laodicea, Colosse, and Hierapolis. If the 
testimony of the Epistle to the Colossians be accepted, they were 
formed, not by Paul himself, but by Epaphroditus (Col. i. 7, ii. 
1, iv. 12, 13). 

(B) His relations at this time with the community at Corinth 
may for the most part be clearly inferred from his epistles, but, 
since they are ignored in the Acts and since the words of the epistles 
are in some cases anibiguous, there are some points of comparative 
uncertainty. The following is the most probable account of them. 
(1) Corinth, soon after Paul left it, was visited by Apollos, who 
is deseribed in the Acts as an Alexandrian Jew, “a learned man" 
and “mighty in the Seriptures " (xviii. 24). Paul had “planted,” 
and Apollos * watered” (1 Cor. ii. 6); to the unrhetorical and 
unphilosophieal gospel of the one was added the rhetorical and 
philosophical preaching of the other; they both preached in effect 
the same gospel, but between their followers there soon came to be 
a rivalry ; and it is probably in eontrast to Apollos that Paul sub- 
sequently protests that his own preaching was “not in persuasive 
words of wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power” 
(1 Cor. ii. 4) (2) It is probable that Paul then went to Corinth a 
second time ; sinee his next visit was his third (2 Cor. xiii. 1, whieh, 
however, has sometimes been understood of an unfulfilled intention). 
(3) The Corinthians afterwards wrote to ask his advice on several 
points, viz., on marriage, on virgins, on things sacrificed to idols, on 
spiritual gifts, on the collection for the poor, and on his relations 
with Apollos (it is probable that the sections of Paul’s letter which 
begin with the preposition epi, “concerning,” are the direct 
answers to the letter of the Corinthians). He also received news 
of the state of atlairs at Corinth from the slaves of Chloe, who told 
him of the divisions in the community (1 Cor. i. 11), and from 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, who not only gave him 
better news, but probably also brought him material help (1 Cor. 
xvi. 17). He probably also learut somethiug from Apollos, who 


! [t has been eustomary to give this visit to Syria a factitious im- 
portance by representing it as constituting the point of division be- 
tween the second and the third missionary journeys. But the arrange- 
ment of Paul's active life into “ missionary journeys" is artificial and 
unsatisfactory. The so-called “first missionary journey” is, as has 
been pointed ont above, only a single episode in at least eleven years 
of work ; and, even if it be allowed that the conference at Jerusalem 
coustitutes a sufficiently important epoch in his life to warrant a 
break in his biography, there is no solid reason whatever for fixing 
upon this particular visit to Syria as constituting such an epoch. If 
the latter part of his biography be broken up iuto chapters at all, it 
would be much more useful to divide it according to the centres at 
which he settled from time to time, and from which his activity 
radiated, Corinth, Ephesus, Civsarea (probably), and Rome. 
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had come to him (1 Cor. xvi. 12). (4) He then sent Timothy to 
them (1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10, 11), possibly by way of Maecdonia, 
and with Erastus (Acts xix. 22). It has been thought that Timothy 
never reached Corinth (Neander, De Wette, Hausrath, partly on 
the ground that he would have been mentioned in 2 Cor. xii. 17) ; 
but, on the other hand, since his intended visit was mentioned in 
the first letter, his non-arrival would probably have been expressly 
accounted for in the second (Heinrici, Holtzmann) (5) Before 
Timothy reached Corinth Paul addressed to the Corinthians the first 
of the two letters which have come down to us. (6) Afterwards, 
possibly in consequence of the news which Timothy brought to 
hin at Ephesus, he sent a second letter, which has not been pre- 
served ; this is an inference from 2 Cor. ii. 8, 4, vii. 8-12, where 
the description of a letter written * with many tears," which made 
the Corinthians “sorry,” does not seem applicable to the existing 
1 Cor. (Hausrath thinks that this intermediate letter is to be 
recognized in 2 Cor. x.-xiii; but his hypothesis is rejected 
by Hilgenfeld, Deyschlag, Klópper, Weizsücker, Holtzmann, and 
others) (7) Then he sent Titus, probably with a view to the col- 
lection of alms for the poor Christians in Palestine (2 Cor. viii. 6, 
xii. 17, 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3). (8) After this, without waiting for 
the return of Titus, he resolved to carry out the intention which he 
had for some time entertained, but which he had abandoned or 
postponed, of going again himself (1 Cor. xvi. 5, 6; 2 Cor. i. 15, 
23; it may be noted that, while in the first epistle his intention 
was that which he actually carried out, viz., to go first to Mace- 
donia aud then to Corinth, in the second epistle the order of his 
intended route is altered). 


Àn émeute which took place at Ephesus was, according 
to the Acts, the occasion if not the cause of his leaving 
that city; “a great door and effectual had been opened 
unto hin? there (1 Cor. xvi. 9), and the growth of the 
new religion had caused an appreciable diminution in the 
trade of those who profited by the zeal of the worshippers 
at the temple (Acts xix. 23 to xx. 1). He went overland 
to Troas, where, as at Ephesus, “a door was opened unto 
him in the Lord" (2 Cor. ii. 12); but the thought of 
Corinth was stronger than the wish to make a new com- 
munity. He was eager to meet Titus, and to hear of the 
effect of his now lost letter; and he went on into Mace- 
donia. It is at this point of his life more than at any 
other that he reveals to us his inner history. At Ephesus 
he had been hunted almost to death; he had carried his 
life in his hand; and, “even when we were come into 
Macedonia, our flesh had no relief, but we were afllicted 
on every side ; without were fightings, within were fears ” 
(2 Cor. vii. 5). But, though the “outward man was 
decaying, yet the inward man was renewed day by day”; 
and the climax of splendid paradoxes which he wrote soon 
afterwards to the Corinthians (2 Cor. vi. 3-10) was not a 
rhetorical ideal, but the story of his actual life. But after 
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a time Titus came with news which gladdened Paul's Titus 


heart (2 Cor. vii. 7). He had been well received at 
Corinth. The letter had made a deep impression. The 
admonitions had been listened to. The Corinthians had 
They had rid themselves of 
“him that did the wrong,” and Paul was “of good 
courage concerning them” (2 Cor. vii. 8-16). He then 
wrote the second of his extant letters to them, which was 
sent by Titus and the unknown “ brother whose praise in 
the gospel is spread through all the churches,” and who 
had been elected by the churches to travel with Paul and 
his company (2 Cor. viii. 18, 19). It was probably in the 
course of this journey that he went beyond the borders of 
Macedonia into the neighbouring province of Illyricum 
(Rom. xv. 19); but his real goal was Corinth. 
third time he went there, and, overcoming the scruples of 
his earlier visits, he was the guest of Gaius, in whose house 
the meetings of the community took place (Rom. xvi. 23). 

Of the incidents of his visit no record remains; the 
Acts do not even mention it. But it was the culminating 
point of his intellectual activity ; for in the course of it 
he wrote the greatest of all his letters, the Epistle to the 
Romans. And, as the body of that epistle throws an 
invaluable light upon the tenor of his preaching at this 
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time to the communities, among which that of Rome can 
hardly have been singular, so the salutations at the end, 
whether they be assumed to be an integral part of the 
whole or not, are a wonderful revelation of the breadth 
and intimacy of his relations with the individual members 
of those communities. But that which was as much in 
his mind as either the great question of the relation of 
faith to the law or the needs of individual converts in 
Collec- the Christian communities was the collection of alms “for 
tion of the poor among the saints that were at Jerusalem " (Rom. 
alms for xy, 26), The communities of Palestine had probably 
Christian : ME . : 
poor, never ceased to be what the first disciples were, communi- 
ties of paupers in a pauperized country, and consequently 
dependent upon external help. And all through his mis- 
sionary journeys Paul had remembered the injunction 
which had sealed his compact with “the three” (Gal. ii. 
10). 
Nd churches of Macedonia (Rom. xv. 26; 2 Cor. 
viii. l-4), at Corinth, and in Achaia (l Cor. xvi. 1-3; 
2 Cor. viii. and ix.) the Gentiles who had been made 
partakers with the Jews in spiritual things had been 
successfully told that “they owed to them also to minister 
unto them in earnal things" (Rom. xv. 27). The con- 
tributions were evidently on a large seale; and Paul, to 
prevent the charges of malversation which were sometimes 
made against him, associated with himself “in the matter 
of this grace" a person chosen by the churches themselves 
(2 Cor. viii. 19-21, xii. 17, 18) ; some have thought that 
all the persons whose names are mentioned in Acts xx. 4 
were delegates of their respective churches for this purpose. 
He resolved to go to Jerusalem himself with this material 
testimony of the brotherly feeling of the Gentile communi- 
ties, and then, * having no more any place" in Greece, to 
go to the new mission fields of Rome and the still farther 
West (Rom. xv. 23-25). He was not certain that his 
peace-offering would be aeceptable to the Jewish Christ- 
ians, and he had reason to apprehend violence from the 
Sets out unbelieving Jews. His departure from Corinth, like that 
for Jer from Ephesus, was probably hastened by danger to his 
salem. : : o : 
life; and, instead of going direct to Jerusalem (an intention 
which seems to be implied in Rom. xv. 25), he and his 
companions took a circuitous route round the coasts of 
the /Egean Sea. His course lay through Philippi, Troas, 
Mitylene, Chios, and Miletus, where he took farewell of 
the elders of the community at Ephesus in an address of 
which some reminiscences are probably preserved in Acts 
xx. 18-34. Thence he went, by what was probably an 
ordinary route of commerce, to the Syrian coast, and at 
last he reached the Holy City. 

The narrative which the Acts give of the incidents of 
his life there is full of grave difficulties. It leaves alto- 
gether in the background that which Paul himself mentions 
as his chief reason for making the visit; and it relates 
that he accepted the advice which was given him to avail 
himself of the custom of vicarious vows, in order to show, 
by his conformity to prevalent usages, that “there was 
no truth" in the reports that he had told the Gentiles 
“not to cireumcise their children, neither to walk after 
the customs? (Acts xxi. 20-26). If this narrative be 
judged by the principles which Paul proclaims in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, it seems hardly credible. He 
had broken with Judaism, and his whole preaching was 
a preaching of the “righteousness which is of faith," 
as an antithesis to, and as superseding, the “righteous- 
ness which is of the law." But now he is represented 
as resting his defence on his conformity to the law, on 
his being *a Pharisee and the son of Pharisees," who 
was called in question for the one point only that he 
believed, as other Pharisees believed, in the resurrection 
of the dead. 
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What colouring of a later time, derived from later con- 
troversies, has been spread over the original outline of the 
history cannot now be told. While on the one hand the 
ditticulties of the narrative as it stands cannot be over- 
looked, yet on the other hand no faithful historian will 
undertake, in the absence of all collateral evidence, the 
task of discriminating that which belongs to a contempo- 
rary testimony and that which belongs to a subsequent 
recension. From this uncertainty the general concurrence 
of even adverse critics excepts the “we” section (Acts xxvii. 
l, xxvii. 16); whoever may have been the author of 
those “we” sections, and whatever may be the amount of 
revision to which they have been subjected, they seem to 
have for their basis the diary or itinerary of a coinpanion 
of Paul, and the account of the voyage contains at least 
the indisputable fact that Paul went to Rome. 

Dut his life at Rome and all the rest of his history are 
enveloped in mists from which no single gleam of certain 
light emerges. Almost every writer, whether apologetic 
or sceptical, has some new hypothesis respecting it ; and 
the number and variety of the hypotheses which have been 
already framed is a warning, until new evidence appears, 
against adding to their number. The preliminary ques- 
tions which have to be solved before any hypothesis can 
be said to have a foundation in faet are themselves ex- 
tremely intricate ; and their solution depends upon con- 
siderations to which, in the absence of positive and deter- 
mining evidence, different minds tend inevitably to give 
different interpretations. The chief of these preliminary 
questions is the genuineness of the epistles bearing Paul's 
name, which, if they be his, must be assigned to the later 
period of his life, viz., those to the Phihppians, Ephesians, 
and Colossians, to Philemon, to Timothy, and to Titus. As 
these epistles do not stand or fall together, but give rise in 
each case to separate discussion, the theories vary accord- 
ing as they are severally thought to be genuine or false. 
The least disputed is the Epistle to Philemon; but it is 
also the least fruitful in either doetrme or biographical 
details. Next to it in the order of general acceptance is 
the Epistle to the Philippians. The Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and to the Colossians have given rise to disputes 
whieh cannot easily be settled in the absence of collateral 
evidence, since they mainly turn partly on the historical 
probability of the rapid growth in those communities of 
certain forms of theological speculation, and partly on the 
psychological probability of the almost sudden develop- 
ment in Paul's own mind of new methods of conceiving 
and presenting Christian doctrine. The pastoral epistles, 
viz., those to Timothy and to Titus, have given rise to still 
graver questions, and are probably even less defensible. 
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But, even if this preliminary question of the genuine- Difficu 
ness of the several epistles be decided in each instance in ties co 


the affirmative, there remains the further question whether 


nected 
with 


they or any of them belong to the period of Paul's imprison- jater li 


ment at Rome, and, if so, what they imply as to his history. 
It is held by many writers that they all belong to an 
earlier period of his life, especially to his stay at Caesarea 
(Acts xxiv. 23, 27). It is held by other writers that 
they were all sent from Rome, and with some such writers 
it has become almost an article of faith that he was im- 
prisoned there not once but twice. It is sometimes further 
supposed that in the interval between the first and second 
imprisonments he made his intended journey to Spain 
(Rom. xv. 24, which is apparently regarded as an accom- 
plished fact by the author of the Muratorian fragment) ; 
and that either before or after his journey to Spain he 
visited again the communities of the A®%gean seaboard 
which are mentioned in the pastoral epistles. 

The place and manner and occasion of his death are 
not less uncertain than the facts of his later life. The 
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only fragment of approximately contemporary evidence is 
a vague and rhetorical passage in the letter of Clement of 
Rome (c. 5): “Paul . . . having taught the whole world 
righteousness, and having come to the goal of the West 
(ert rò réppa ris 9900s), and having borne witness (pap- 
rvpijras) before the rulers, so was released from the world 
and went to the Holy Place, having become the greatest 
example of patience." "The two material points in this 
passage, (1) “the limit of the West,” (2) “having borne 
witness," are fruitful sources of controversy. The one 
may mean either Rome or Spain, the other may mean either 
*having testified" or *having suffered martyrdom." It 
is not until towards the end of the 2d century, after 
many causes had operated both to create and to crush 
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into the third heaven” (pseudo-Lucian, Philopatris, c. 12). 
Some early representations of him on gilded glasses and 
sarcophagi still remain ; accounts of them will be found 
in Smith and Cheetham, Dict. Chr. Ant., vol. ii. p. 1621; 
Schultze, Die Katakomben, Leipsic, 1882, p. 149. That 
he was sometimes stricken down by illness is clear from 
Gal. iv. 13 (some have thought also from 2 Cor. ii. 4); 
and at his moments of greatest exaltation “there was 
given to him a stake in the flesh . . . that he should not 
be exalted overmuch” (2 Cor. xii. 7). The nature of this 
special weakness has given rise to many conjectures ; the 
most probable is that it was one of those obscure nervous 
disorders which are allied to epilepsy and sometimes mis- 
taken for it.’ 


traditions, that mention is made of Paul as having suffered 
about the same time as Peter at Rome ; but the credibility 


Of the writings which are ascribed to him in the current lists of Pseudo- 
the canonical books of the New Testament, and also of the Epistle nymous 
to the Hebrews, accounts will be found in separate articles under writings. 


[ per- 
> lity. 


of the assertion is weakened by its connexion in the same 
sentence with the erroneous statement that Peter and Paul 
went to Italy together after having founded the church at 
Corinth (Dionysius of Corinth, quoted by Eusebius, Z. Æ., 
ii 25) A Roman presbyter named Gaius speaks, a few 
years later, of the martyr-tombs of the two apostles being 
visible at Rome (quoted by Eusebius, /. c.) ; but neither 
this testimony nor that of Tertullian (De prescr. 36, 
Scorp. 15, Adv. Marc. iv. 5) is sufficient to establish more 
than the general probability that Paul suffered martyrdom. 
But there is no warrant for going beyond this, as almost 
all Paul's biographers have done, and finding an actual 
date for his martyrdom in the so-called Neronian persecu- 
tion of 64 a.p.! 

The chronology of the rest of his life is as uncertain as 
the date of his death. We have no means of knowing 
when he was born, or how long he lived, or at what dates 
the several events of his life took place. The nearest 
approach to a fixed point from which the dates of some 
events may be calculated is that of the death of Festus, 
whieh may probably, though by no means certainly, be 
placed in 62 A.D. ; even if this date were certainly known, 
new evidence would be required to determine the length 
of time during which he held office ; all that can or could 
be said is that Paul was sent to Rome some time before 
the death of Festus in 62 a.D’. How widely opinions 
differ as to the rest of the chronology may be seen by a 
reference to the chronological table which is given by Meyer 
in the introduction to his Commentary on the Acts, and after 
him by Farrar, St Paul, vol. ii. p. 621.? 

Of his personality he himself tells us as much as need 
be known when he quotes the adverse remarks of his 
opponents at Corinth: “his letters, they say, are weighty 


their respective titles. The writings which are aseribed to him 
outside the canon, and which are all unquestionably pseudony mous, 
are the following. (1) The Epistle to the Laodiceans. This is sup- 
posed to be the letter mentioned in Col. iv. 16 ; it has been recog- 
nized as apoeryphal from early times (Jer., Catal. seript. ecel., c. 
5; Theodoret on Coloss, iv. 16, &e.), but it is found in many Latin 
MSS. of the New Testament. The text, which is a cento from 
genuine Pauline epistles, will be found, e.g., in Anger, Ueber den 
Laodicenerbrief, Leipsie, 1843 ; Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 274, who 
also gives a convenient summary of the views which have been held 
respecting the letter which is actually mentioned. (2) 4 Third 
Epistle to the Corinthians, i.e., the letter mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9. 
This is found in an Armenian version, together with an equally apo- 
eryphal letter of the Corinthians to Panl ; it has been several times 
printed, the best edition of it being that of Aucher, Armenian and 
English Grammar, Venice, 1819, p. 183. An English translation will 
be found in Stanley, Epistles of St Paul to the Corinthians, p. 593. 
(3) Letters between. Paul and Seneea, These are first mentioned by 
Jerome, Catal. seript. eceles., e. 12, and Augustine, Epist. 54 (153), 
ad Macedonium, and have given rise to interesting discussions as 
to the possibility of personal relations having actually existed be- 
tween the two men. The letters will be found in most editions of 
Seneca, e.g., ed. Hasse, vol. iii. 476 ; for the questions which have 
been raised eoncerning them reference may conveniently be made 
to Funk, ** Der Briefwechsel des Paulus mit Seneca,” in the Theol. 
Quartalsehr., Tübingen, 1867, p. 602, and Lightfoot, Philippians, 
p. 327. Besides these apocryphal letters there are several apocry- 
phal works which profess to add to our information respecting his 
life; the most important of these are (1) The Aets of Peter and Paul, 
(2) The Aets of Paul and Theela, (8) The Apocalypse of Paul; the 
first two are printed in Tischendorf's deta Apostolorum Apoerypha, 
pp. 1, 40, the third in his Apocalypses Mosis, Esre, Pauli, p. 34; 
all three will be found in an English version m Zhe Apoeryphal 
Gospels, Aets, and Revelations, translated by A. Walker, Edinburgh, 
1870; an elaborate and trustworthy account of them will appear 
in the not yet completed work of R. A. Lipsius, Die apokryphen 
"Apostelgeschiehten und Apostellegenden. 


Pauline Theology. 


The consideration of Paul's theology is rendered diffienlt by Difficul- 
several cireumstances. Some of these circumstances attach to the ties at- 
theology itself. (1) It has two elements, the logical and the mysti- taching 
cal, which are seldom altogether separable from cach other; it to his 
cannot be stated in a consecutive series of syllogisms, nor can any theology. 


and strong ; but his bodily presence is weak, and his speech 
of no account” (2 Cor. x. 10). The Christian romance- 
writer elaborated the picture, of which some traits may 
have come to him from tradition: “a man small in stature, 


bald-headed, bow-legged, stout, close-browed, with a slightly 
prominent nose, full of grace; for at one time he seemed 
like a man, at another time he had the face of an angel" 
(“Acta Pauli et "Thecla? c. 3, ap. Tischendorf, Acta Apos- 
tolorum Apocrypha, p. 41); and the pagan caricaturist 
speaks of him in similar terms, as * bald in front, with a 
shghtly prominent nose, who had taken an aerial journey 


l The Martyrium. Pauli in Zacagni, Coll. mon. vet. eccl., Rome, 
1698, p. 535, gives not only details but an exact date, viz., 29th 
June 66 A.D. ; the day has been adopted by the Latin Church as the 
common anniversary of St Peter and St Paul, All the early evidence 
which bears upon the point has been collected by Kunze, Pracipua 
patrum ecclesiasticorum. testimonia que ad mortem Pauli apostoli 
spectant, Göttingen, 1848. 

* The literature of the subject is extensive ; the most convenient 
summary of the diseussions, for English readers, will be found in the 
introduction to Meyer’s Commentary, which is mentioned above, and 
of whieh there is an English translation. 


adequate view of it leave out of sight elements which belong to 
another order of thought than that within which the modern world 
ordinarily moves. (2) He belonged to an age in which abstraet 
conceptions had a greater power over men’s minds than they have 
now; the extreme tendency of that feature of his age is seen in 
Gnosticism, which not only gave abstract ideas an independent 
existenee but endowed them with personality ; and, although he 
was not a Guostic, yet he lived at a time at which Gnosticism was 
eonceivable, and some of his own expressions are not out of har- 
mony with it. (3) Sinee he was in some instances attaching new 
meanings to words which were already in use, and since in such a 
case it is difficult for even the most rigidly logical writer to keep 
the new meaning entirely distinct from the old, it is natural to 
find that a writer of Paul's temperament, especially when writing 
as he did under different cireumstanees and to different classes of 
people, should sometimes use the same word in diflerent senses. 
Other eireumstanees arise from the manner in which his theology 


3 See Krenkel, “ Das körperliche Leiden des Paulus,” in the Zeitsehr. 
J. wissensch. Theol., 1873, p. 238 ; and for various views, Lightfoot, 
Galatians, p. 188; Farrar, St Paul, vol, i, Exeurs. x. p. 622. 
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has been treated. (4) It has proved to be difficult for most writers 
to avoid attaching to some of the words which he uses, and which 
are also used by writers of other parts of the New Testament, ideas 
which may be true in themselves, and which were probably in the 
minds of those other writers, but which do not appear to have 
entered into Paul's own system of thought. (5) It has proved 
to be difflieult for most writers to keep Paul's own ideas clear 
from their later accretions. Those ideas form the basis alike of 
Augustinianism, of Thomism, and of Lutheranism; and, since one 
or other of these systems of theology, or some modification of it, 
forms part of the education of most theological students, and is 
embodied in the catechism or confession with whose words, if not 
always with their meaning, every member of a Christian community 
is more or less familiar, it is not unnatural to find that almost all 
writers have approached the subject with a certain amount of 
prepossession in favour of some particular interpretation or com- 
bination of Paul's phrases. (6) Another kind of difficulty arises 
from the very limited extent to which it is possible to apply to his 
theology the method of comparison. If it were possible to recover 
a sufficient amount of current Palestinian theology for the purpose, 
any exposition of Pauls theology would begin by setting forth 
the main points of the system of ideas in which he was educated, 
and ane proceed to show how far they were affeeted by the new 
elements which were introduced into that system by his conversion. 
Much light is thrown upon some points by the large knowledge of 
current Alexandrian theology which may be obtained from Philo ; 
but, although Palestinian and Alexandrian theology had many 
elements in common, they seem to have differed most of all in those 
respects in which a knowledge of the former would have thrown 
light upon Paul. It becomes necessary, in the absence of most 
of the materials which would have been valuable for comparison, to 
content ourselves with putting together the predicates which he 
attaches to the several terms which he employs, with disentangling 
the winding threads of his arguments, and with endeavouring to 
ascertain what conceptions will best account for the several groups 
of his varying metaphors. The danger of stating the results of 
these processes in a systematic form is partly that, without the 
cheeks and side-lights which are afforded by a knowledge of their 
antecedents and surroundings, any such statement is liable to have 
a false perspective, by making prominent that which was subordinate 
and giving to unimportant phrases a disproportionate value; and 
partly that Paul’s own variety and complexity of expression re- 
flect the variety and complexity of the spiritual truths with which 
he deals, and for which any single form of statement is inadequate. 


po Vel 


an alternative expression with ‘‘through the trespass of the one 
the many died" (Rom. v. 15). But as to the n in whieh the 
** disobedience" or ‘‘ trespass” of Adam affected the whole human 
race no information is given, and the question has been one of the 
chief puzzles of Christian theology in all ages. It is a point upon 
which, more than perhaps upon any other, light would be thrown 
by a fuller knowledge of contemporary Jewish theology (cf. Ecclesi- 
asticus, xxv. 24, '*of the woman came the beginning of sin and 
through her we all die" ; the question is complicated by the men- 
tion of Adam in 1 Cor. xv. 47 as ‘‘of the earth, earthy,” and 
apparently corruptible by virtue of his earthy nature, without 
reference to his trangression). (2) The second ground is at once 
more prominent and more intelligible to a Wenn mind. It is 
that human nature consists of two elements, and that one of them, 
as Paul gathered from his own experience, which he took to be 
identical in this respect with the universal experience of mankind, 
is constantly suggesting sinful actions. Whether it does so because 
it is in itself esseutially sinful, or because sin has effected a perma- 
nent lodgment in it, is a question which has been vigorously 
debated, and which is the more difficult of solution becanse some 


'of Paul’s expressions appear to favour the former view and some 


the latter. To this clement of human nature he gives the name 
“flesh,” apparently including under it not only the material body 
bnt also, and more especially, the affections and desires which 
spring out of the body, such as love and hate, jealousy and anger ; 
its tendency or “mind” ($póvgua) is always in antagonism at once 
to the higher element or “spirit” (Gal. v. 17) and to the law of 
God, so that “they that are in the flesh cannot please God” 
(Rom. viii. 7, 8). 

So far, in his conception of the dualism of human nature, of the 
inevitable tendency of the lower part to prevail over the higher, 
and of the consequent universality of wrongdoing, Paul did not 
differ from the majority of those who have at any tiine refleeted 
either upon themselves or upon mankind. The idea of sin was 
common to him with the Stoics. But it was impossible for him to 
stop where the Stoies stopped, at the exhortation to men to live 
by the rule of what was highest in them, and so to “follow God.” 
For he was not a philosopher but a theologian; he was not a 
* eitizen of the world" but a * Hebrew of the Hebrews.” God had 
stood to his race in an especially close relation ; He had given ita 
code of laws, and that code of laws was to a Jewish theologian the 
measure not only of duty but of truth. How was the conception 
of the universality of sin consistent with the existence of “statutes” 
and “judgments, which ifa man do he shall live in them” (Lev. 


Sin, the The most fundamental conception, both historically in the de- | xviii. 5, quoted in Rom. x. 5; Gal. iii. 12)? That statement of 
funda- velopment of Paul’s own thought, and logically as the ground | Scripture clearly implied, and most of his countrymen believed, 
mental from which the rest of his theology may be deduced, is that of sin. | that the perfect observance of the law was possible, and that so a 
concep- The word is used sometimes to denote the actual doing of a wrong | man might be “righteous before God.” 

tion. action, or the consciousness of having done it, and sometimes to It was at this point that he broke off, not only from the majority lis co 


denote the tendency to do such actions, or the quality of such 
actions in the abstract. This tendency or quality is conceived as 
a quasi-personal being, which dwells in men (Rom. vii. 20), which 


of his countrymen, but from his own early beliefs. The thought ception 
came to him with the overwhelming power of a direct revelation, of the 
that the law not only had not been, but could not be, perfectly law. 


exercises dominion over them (Rom. v. 21, vi. 12, 14), to which 
they are slaves (Rom. vi. 13, 17 sg., vii. 14), which pays them 
wages (Rom. vi. 23), which imposes its law upon them (Rom. vii. 
23, 95, viii. 2), which keeps them shut up in prison (Gal. iii. 22), 
or which, in less metaphorical language, causes evil desires (Rom. 
vii. 8. It is not precisely defined, but, since it is the opposite of 
obedience (Rom. vi. 16), its essence may be regarded as disobedience. 
No such definition was at the time necessary, for neither in his 
belief in the existence of sin nor in his conception of its nature 
did he differ from the great mass of his countrymen. His pecu- 
liarity was that he both believed in its universality and made that 
fact of its universality the basis of his teaching. In the early 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans he rests the proof of the 
fact on an appeal to common experience. But the proof is rather 
of rhetorical than of logical validity. It was easy in addressing a 
congregation of Gentiles to point to the general] and deep depravity 
of the society which surrounded them, and in addressing Jews not 
only to show that they fell short of their own standard, but also to 
clench the arguinent by an appeal to Scripture, which declared that 
**there is none righteous, no not one” (Ps. xiv. 1; Rom. iii. 10; 
cf. Gal. iii. 22) But the general prevalence of depravity did not 
show its universality, and the appeal to Scripture was not convincing 
toa Gentile. "These arguments are not further insisted on, and a 
more cogent proof is found in the fact of the universality of death ; 
for it was a fixed Jewish belief that **God created man to be 
immortal" (Wisd. ii. 23), and the fact that all men died showed 
that all men sinned (Rom. v. 12). Nor was even this proof sufti- 
cient. What had to he shown, for the purposes of his further 
arguments, was not mercly that sin was universal but that it was 
so inevitably. ‘This is done by showing that sin is inseparable 
from human nature on two grounds, the relation of which to cach 
other is neither clear in itself nor clearly explained by Paul. 
(1) The one is that mankind as a race were involved in the sin of 
Adam ‘Rom. v. 12-19; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22). **Throngh the one 
man’s disobedience the many were made sinners” (Rom. v. 19) is 


observed. In one sense he seems to have held even to the end of 
his life that there was “a righteousness that is in the law” (Phil. 


iii. 6) But in another and truer sense such a righteousness was 
impossible. “By the works of the law shall no flesh he justified” 


(Gal. ii. 16), and that not only in fact but of necessity. For the 
law went deeper than was commonly supposed.! It touched not 
only the outer but also the inner life, and in doing so it inevitably 
failed from the very constitution of human nature. The existence 
in that nature of the “fleshly” element was of itself a constant 
breach of the law. The “mind,” the “inner man,” might delight 
in the law of God, but the “flesh,” even if it were not inherently 
sinful, was in perpetual “captivity to the law of sin." And for 
this state of things the law had no remedy. On the one hand, it 
was external to men; it could not give them the force of a new 
life ({worojoa, Gal. iii. 21). On the other hand, the flesh was 
Its failure had been foreseen and 


1 It must be noted that there appears to be a constant interchange in his 
mind between the conception of the Mosaic law and the ideal conception of 
law in the abstract; but it is difficult to maintain that the two coneeptions 
may always be distingnished by the presenee or absence of the Greek article, 
1 Cor. ix. 20, Phil. iii. 5, seem of themselves sufficient to make sueh a distinc- 
tion untenable, but the contrary view is maintained in an excellent diseussion 
of the point by Dr Gifford, “Tntrodaction to the Epistle to tlie Romans,” p. 
41 s4., in the Speaker's Commentary on the New Testament. 
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become exceeding sinful” (Rom. vii. 13; so 1 Cor. xv. 56, “ the 
strength of sin is the law”). It was consequently a jailer and 
“tutor,” keeping men under restraint and discipline, until they 
were ready for that which God had purposed to give them in due 
time (Gal. iii. 23, 24). 

For “in due season, when the fulness of the time was come, God 
sent forth His Son,” “in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin,” 
to do that which “the law conld not do” (Rom, v. 6, viii. 3; 
Gal iv. 4). This was a “free gift" of God (Rom. iii. 24, v. 15). 
‘Fhe constant expression for it, aud for the sum of the blessings 
which flow from it, is “grace” or “ favour" (xápis), a term which 
was already becoming specialized in an analogous sense in Hellen- 
istic Greek (e.g, Wisd. iii. 9, iv. 15, * grace and mercy is to His 
saints"; Philo, vol. i. p. 102, ed. Mang., “the beginning of crea- 
tion . is the goodness and grace of God"). "Two corollaries 
followed from it; in the first place, the law, having failed, was 
superseded, and, so far from the performanee of its requirements 
being necessary to ensure peace with God, “if ye receive circum- 
cision, Christ will profit you nothing” (Gal. v. 2); in the second 
place, the distinction between Jew and Gentile was abolished, “ for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. iii. 28). 

This was ‘‘the gospel of the grace of God” (Acts xx. 24), which 
it was his special mission to preach ; he speaks of it sometimes as 
** my gospel” (Rom. ii. 16, xvi. 25), or the ** gospel of the uncireum- 
cision ” (Gal. ii. 7), as well as in a special sense **the gospel of 
God? (Rom. i xar 16; 2 Con xi. 7, 1 Thess. ii. 2, 8,9), or 
“the gospel of Christ” (Rom. i. 9, xv. 19; 1 Cor. ix. 12, 18; 2 
Cor ai 2 is lnx H Galis; Ph iy 1 Thess iii 2; 
2 Thess. i. 8), or ‘‘ the gospel of the glory of Christ" (2 Cor. iv. 4) ; 
and elsewhere he speaks of it as his special ‘‘ secret ” or ** mystery ” 
(Rom. xvi. 25 ; 1 Cor. ii. 1 [Codd. N, A, C], and more emphatically in 
the later epistles, Eph. i. 9, iii. 3-9, vi. 19, Col. i. 26, 27 ; iv. 3). 

Of this gospel Christ is the beginning and the end: theology 
and Christology are blended into one. Sometimes He is represented 
as having been ‘‘sent forth " (Rom. viii. 3), or *'set forth” (Rom. 
ili, 25), or “given up" (Rom. viii. 32), by God ; sometimes, on 
the other hand, it is said that He ''gave Himself” (Gal. i. 4), or 
“gave Himself up” (Gal. ii. 20; Eph. v. 2), or **made Himself 
poor " (2 Cor. viii. 9), or “emptied Himself” (Phil ii. 7-8). The 
aet by which He accomplished what He desigued or was designed 
to do was His death on the cross (Rom. v. 6, 8, vi. 10, viii. 34, 
Siv lgs 1 Cor rii ls xv. 3 2) Con y I4, l5; Gal ii. 915: i 
Thess, v. 10). The ‘‘hlood ” of Christ (Rom. iii. 25, v. 9; 1 Cor. 
x1995 Eph r o ii 13; Col i. [H] 20), the “cross! of Christ 
(Gor n ye Gab w V3 I2 A PIuL n 8, 10. 183 Ep 
ii. 16; Col. i. 20, ii. 14), ‘Christ crucified ” (1 Cor. i. 23, ii. 2; 
Gal. iii. 1) are therefore used as concise symbolical expressions 
for His entire work. The act by which the completion of that 
work was ratified and made manifest was His resurrection from the 
dead (Rom. i. 4; c£. Acts xiii. 33, 34, xvii. 81); hence ‘‘ He was 
delivered up for our offences and raised again for our justification ” 
(Rom. iv. 25). The resurrection is thus the guarantee of the truth 
of the gospel; without it there is no certainty that God has for- 
given us; “if Christ be not risen then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain" (1 Cor. xv. 14). What quality there 
was in the death of Christ which gave it efficacy is probably indi- 
cated in Rom. v. 19, Phil. ii. 8, where it is spoken of as an act of 
‘‘ obedience.” The precise force of the expressions, ** being made a 
curse for us" (Gal. iii. 13), “He made Him to be sin for us" (2 
Cor. v. 21), which probably also refer to the eflicacious quality of 
the death of Christ, is less obvious. 

The death of Christ was a death on our behalf (6mép jv, Rom. 
v6, 9, vill, 32, xiv, IDs 1 Cor, i 18 [Codd N A, Cl, tv. 7] xi 
914 3 Cor v. 105 Gal, ii 20, 11. 13; 1 Thess. v. 10 (Codi. N, B]: 
cf. Eph. v. 25), or on behalf of our sins (1 Cor. xv. 3; Gal. i. 4 
(Cod. D], or on our account (mept Aud, 1 Cor. i. 13 [Codd. B, D]; 
1 Thess. v. 10 [Codd. A, D]), or on account of our sins (Gal. i. 4 
[Codd. N, A, DJ), or of sin in general (Rom. viii. 3), or because of us 
or our transgressions (0i& rà raparrayara, 0r abrév, Rom. iv. 25; 
1 Cor. viii. 11; cf. 2 Cor. viii. 9). These general expressions are 
expanded into more explicit statements in varions ways ; for the 
nature of the work which the death of Christ effected was capable 
of being regarded from several points of view, nor was any one 
metaphor or form of words adequate to express all its relations 
either to God or to mankind. 

(1) The nature of Clirist's work is sometimes expressed in lan- 
guage which is relative to the idea of sacrifice ; and it is conceivable 
that, if the contemporary conception of sacrifice were better known 
to us, most of the other expressions would be found to be relative 
to the ideas which were connected by that of sacrifice (1 Cor. v. 7, 
“Christ our passover is sacrificed " [some MSS. add “ for ns"] ; the 
uncertain expression iXaor:jpiov, Rom. iii. 25, probably belongs to 


l This view of the plaee of the deoth of Christ in the economy of redemp- 
tion is so constant and integral a part of Paul's teaching as to outweigh and 
set aside the inference which some writers have drawn from Rom. viii. 2, that 
the “sending” of Christ—i.e, His inearnation—was itself sufficient for the 
end in view. 
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tlie same group of ideas ; the expressions with órép and mepi, which 
have been quoted above, are sometimes regarded as being in all 
cases primarily sacrificial). 

(2) It is sometimes expressed in language which is relative to 
the conception of sin as rebellion or enmity against God ; what 
God effected through Christ was a reconciliation (xaraXAa*y$, Rom. 
v. 10, 11; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19), or peace (Rom. v. 1; Eph. ii. 14; 
hence the special force of the salutation “Grace to you and peace 
from God,” which is prefixed to every epistle). 

(8) It is sometimes expressed in language which is relative to 
the idea of deliverance or ‘‘salvation” (cwfecba, cwrnpia, Rom. 
i. 16, v. 9, aud in all the epistles; dmoXérpocis,? Rom. iii. 24; 
1 Cor. i 30; Eph. i, 7; Col i. 14) The idea was originally 
Messianic, and referred to national deliverance from foreign oppres- 
sion ; but it had been raised into a higher sphere of thought, that 
from which men are saved being conceived to be the ‘wrath ” of 
God, ie., His punishment of sin (Rom. v. 9). 

(4) It is sometimes expressed in langnage which is relative to 
the idea of purchasing a slave (1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23, and probably 
Hom. xiv. 8, 9). "That to which men were in bondage was the 
law (Gal. iv. 5), which cursed those who did not fully obey it (Gal. 
iii, 10, 13), or the “elements of the universe” (Gal. iv. 3, 9), ùe., 
the sun and stars aud other material things (cf. Wisd. xiii. 2), 
which are spoken of in a later epistle as “principalities and 
powers " over which Christ “triumphed” by rising from the dead 
(Col. ii. 15). Hence, probably, Panl’s own description of himself 
as the *'slave of Jesus Christ" (Rom. i. 1). 

(5) It is sometimes expressed in language which is relative to 
the conception of God as the supreme lawgiver and judge. Sin is 
regarded as affording ground fora charge (éy«Aypa, cf. Rom. viii. 
33) against the sinner, and, sin being universal, all the world was 
liable to the judgment of God (Rom. iii. 19). But it was possible 
for the Judge, for certain reasons which He considered valid, ie., 
on account of the sufficient exhibition or declaration of His 
righteousness in the death of Christ, not to take account of the 
offences charged, but to acquit (8uecot») instead of pronouncing 
sentence of condemnation ; by this acquittal the person acquitted 
was placed in the position of one against whom no charge existed 
(Sixaroe Katacrabjcovrat, Rom. v. 19); and, since the acquittal 
might be regarded in its different relations as a consequence of 
either the favour of God, or the death of Christ, or the trust in 
God which made it valid for the individual, men are said in various 
passages to be acquitted by God’s favour (Rom. iii. 24), or by the 
blood of Christ (Rom. v. 9; cf. Gal. ii. 17), or by faith (Rom. iii. 
oslo Gal inpes 94:3 

(6) It is sometimes expressed in language which is relative to the 
conception of a mystical union between Christ and the human race, 
or part of it, of such a kind that when He died men also died, 
and that when He rose again they also rose with Him (Rom. vi. 
3-10 ; Gal. ii. 20 ; and also in the later epistles, Eph. ii. 5, 6 ; Col. 
i119 3). 

Sonie of these expressions are occasionally combined ; for example, 
the ideas of acquittal and reconciliation (Rom. v. 1; 2 Cor. v. 19), 
those of aequittal and deliverance (Rom. v. 9), and those of sacrifice, 
in which Christ is conceived as dying on 1nen's behalf, and of mystical 
union in which they die with Him (2 Cor. v. 14). The facts both 
of their variety and of their combination afford a strong argument 
against treating any one mode of expression as though it stood 
alone and gathered up into a single metaphor the whole of the new 
relations of God to men. 

The effect of Christ's work upon mankind is also expressed in 
various ways. Sometimes it is expressed under the form of an 
imparted attribute, sometimes under that of a new condition of life 
or a new relation to God. It is most frequently spoken of as (1) 
righteousness, or (2) life, or (3) sonship. (1) When spoken of as 
righteousness, it is sometimes said to have been given to men (Rom. 
v. 17) ; sometimes it is reckoned to them or placed to their account 
(Rom. iv. 6, 11; Gal. iii. 6) ; sometimes it is a power to which they 
have become, or ought to become, subject (Kom. vi. 18, x. 3); 
sometimes it is regarded as a quality which men already possess by 
virtue of Christ's death (Rom. v. 17); sometimes it is still to be 
attained (Rom. iv. 24, vi. 16; Gal. v. 5). (2) When spoken of as 
life, the conception also seems to vary between that of a life which 
men have already received, or into which they have already entered 
(Rom. vi. 4, viii. 10), and that of a life which is future (Rom. v. 
17; Gal. vi. 8; cf. Col. iii. 3, 4, where it is conceived as being now 


2 This word seems to lave lost its etymological sense of ‘ransoming,” 
and to have connoted only “deliverance,” e.g., in the LXX., Dan. iv. 29 (31), 
Nebuchadnezzar speaks of ó xpóvos Tis dirohuTpwoews pov, “the time 
of my deliverance”; in Irenæus, i. 9, 5, it is used of the dismissal of the 
spectators in a theatre. 

3 It is diffieult to estimate the misehief which has been eaused by the fact 
that justificare was adopted from early times as the translation of Otkatofv, 
and the consequent fact that a large part of Western theology has been based 
upon the etymological signifieation of justificare rather than upon the mean- 
ing of its Greek original. One of the clearest instanees of the meaning of 
dccacoty in Biblical Greek is LXX. Exod. xxiii. 7, où Ouauoets Tov dcc?) 
évexev Owowy, “thou shalt not aequit the wieked man for bribes.” 
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“hid with Christ in God," to he manifested at His coming) ; and 
similarly sometimes men are regarded as having already died with 
Christ (Rom. vi. 6-11), and sometimes the Christian's life is regarded 
as a prolonged aet of dying in the “ mortification " of the “deeds of 
the body " (Rom. viii. 13; ef. Col. iii. 5). (3) When spoken of as 
sonship, the conception also varies between that of a perfected and 
that of a still future “adoption”; on the one hand “we have 
received a spirit of adoption " (Rom. viii. 15), so that we are “all 
sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus" (Gal. iii. 26), and on 
the other hand we are stil] “ waiting for the adoption, the deliverance 
of our body " (Rom. viii. 23). 

For, although Christ died for all men (Rom. v. 18 7 Cor. v. 14, 
15; so in the pastoral epistles, 1 Tim. ii. 4, 6; Tit. ii. 11), it does 
not therefore follow that all men are at once in full possession of the 
benetits which His death made possible to them. Their righteous- 
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into being “‘is created after God in righteousness and true holiness ” 
(Eph. iv. 24). In another sense this mystical dying with Christ 
and living with Him is rather an ideal towards which the believer 
must be continually striving ; it affords a motive for his resisting 
the tendeney to sin: “reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed 
unto sin, but alive unto God in Christ Jesus our Lord ; let not sin 
therefore reign in your mortal body " (Rom. vi. 11, 12). (3) A third 
answer, Which, though less directly given, is even more constantly 
implied, is that faith is followed by, if it be not coincident with, 
an immediate operation of God upon the soul which becomes for 
it a new moral power. For, although in the “natural man” there 
is an element, “the flesh," over which sin has such an especial 
dominion as to be said to dwell in it, there is also another element, 
the ‘‘mind” (vods), or “spirit” (avedua), or “inner man” (6 gow 
dv@pwros), which is the slave, not of the “law of sin," but of the 


Faith a ness or life or sonship is rather potential than actual. It becomes | “law of God.”? Against this the flesh wages a suceessful war and 
state of actual by the co-operation of their own mind and will, that is, by | “brings it into captivity to the law of sin" (Rom. vii. 22.25). The 


mind. 


the eontinuous existence in them of the state of mind called trust 
or *faith."! For this view of the place of trust or “faith " St Paul 
finds support, and may perhaps have found the original suggestion, 
in the Old Testament. ` Abraham had believed that God both could 
and would perform llis promises, and this belief “was counted to 
him as righteousness” (Gen. xv. 6; Rom. iv. 3; Gal. iii. 6); 
Habakkuk had proclaimed that “ the just shall live as a consequenee 
of his faith" (Hab. ii. 4; Rom. i. 17; Gal. iii. 11) ; and another 
prophet had said, “whosoever believeth in Him shall not be put to 
shame” (Rom. ix. 33, x. 11). The objeet of this trust or faith is 
variously stated to be “ Him that raised Jesus our Lord from the 
dead” (Rom. iv. 24; x. 9), "Him that justifieth the ungodly” 
(Rom. iv. 5), or “Jesus Christ" (Rom. iii. 22; Gal. ii. 16, &c.), or 
His “blood” (Rom. iii. 25 probably). Hence the statement, that 
the gospel is *the power of God unto salvation," is limited by the 
condition ‘to every one that believeth " (Rom. i. 16). Hence, also, 
since this state of mind is that by which the death of Christ becomes 
of value to the individual, while he is said on the one hand to be 
aequitted or justified by Christ's blood (Rom. v. 9), he is said 
on the other hand to be acquitted or justified as a result of his faith 
(Rom. v. 1). Hence, also, the new relation of “righteousness” in 
which men stand to God,—while on the one hand it is '*God's 
righteousness," as being a relation which is established by His 
favour and not by their merit (Rom. i. 17, iii. 21, 22, v. 17), it is 
on the other hand a “righteousness which results from faith” (h éx 
míerews dixacootyn, Rom. x. 6). From another point of view it is 
an aet of obedience or state of submission (Rom. i. 5, vi. 16, 17, 
X. 16, xvi. 19, 26; 2 Cor. x. 5, 6), being the acceptance by men 


result is that the mind may become “reprobate” (dddxeuos, Rom. i. 
28; cf. Col. ii. 18, where the “mind” is so completely under the 
dominion of the flesh as to be called “the mind of the flesh ”), or it 
may become defiled and ultimately lost (2 Cor. vii. 1; 1 Cor. v. 5). 
It is upon this part of man's nature that God works. By means 
of faith (Gal. iii. 14), or as a result of faith (Gal. iii. 2, v. 5), God 
gives and men receive His own Spirit (1 "Thess. iv. 8) or the 
Spirit of Christ (Rom. viii. 10; Gal. iv. 6; Phil. i. 19). Some- 
times the Spirit of God is said to “dwell in” them (Rom. viii. 9 ; 
1 Cor. iii. 16), and onee the closeness of the union is expressed by 
the still stronger metaphor of a marriage: “he that is joined to 
the Lord is one spirit" (1 Cor. vi. 17). This indwelling of, or union 
with, the Spirit is for the believer a new life ; Christ has become 
for him “a life-giving spirit" (1 Cor. xv. 45) ; this is a fact of his 
spiritual nature whieh will in due time be manifest even in the 
quiekening of his mortal body (Rom. viii. 11), but in the mean- 
time it becomes, like the facts of emancipation from sin and of 
union with Christ, a ground of moral obligation. “1f we live by 
the Spirit, by the Spirit also let us walk” (Gal. v. 25) ; and the 
freedom from spiritual death is conditional on the “mortifying of 
the deeds of the body " (Rom. viii. 13). 

It will be evident that, although Paul nowhere defines his 
conception of faith, he did not conceive it as a mere intellectual 
assent; it was a complete self-surrender to God (Gal. ii. 20), and 
on its human side it showed its activity in the great ethical prin- 
ciple of “love,” which is the sum of a man’s duties to his fellow- 
men (Gal. v. 6, 14). 


But, as his conception of the effects of Christ's death, and of the Esehato- 


nature of faith by which these effeets are appropriated by the indi- logical 
vidual, has, so far as the present life is concerned, chiefly a moral function 
aspect, and connects itself with practical duties, so, on the other of faith. 


of God's free gift as distinguished from “seeking to establish their 
own righteousness,” i.e., to attain to a freedom from sin which their 
fleshly nature renders impossible (Rom. x. 3). 


It is obvious that such a doctrine as that of acquittal from the 
guilt of wrongdoing by virtue of an act or state of mind, instead 
of by virtue of a course of conduct, is “antinomian,” not merely in 
the sense that it supersedes the law of Moses, but also because it 
appears to supersede the natural law of morality. It was no wonder 
that some men should infer, and even attribute to Paul himself 
the inference, * Let us do evil that good may come" (Rom. iii. 8). 
The objection was no doubt felt to be real, inasmuch as it 1s 
more than once stated and receives more than one answer, (1) One 
of the answers whieh Paul gives to it (Rom. vi. 15 sq.) is due to his 
conception of both sin and righteousness as external forees. He 
had regarded sinful acts as the effects of the dominion of a real 
power residing within men and compelling them to do its will. 
He now points out that, to those who believe, this dominion is at 
an end. The believer is not only aequitted from the guilt of sin, 
but also emancipated from its slavery. He has become a slave 
to righteousness or to God (Rom. vi. 18, 22). This is stated partly 
asa faet and partly asa ground of obligation (Rom. vi. 18, 19); 
and the disregard of the obligation, or “building up again those 
things which I destroyed,” brings a man again under the cognizance 
of God's law as a transgressor (Gal. ii. 18). (2) Another answer is 
due to the conception which has been mentioned above of the 
mystieal union between Christ and mankind. This also is stated 
partly as a fact and partly as a ground of obligation. In one sense 
the believer has already died with Christ and risen with Him: “our 
oll man was crueified with Him" (Rom. vi. 6), ‘they that are 
Christ's have erucified the flesh” (Gal. v. 24), “the life which I 
now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith in the Son of God, 
who loved me and gave Himself for me” (Gal. ii. 20) ; so that on 
the one hand Christ is said to be in the believer (2 Cor. xiii. 5), 
and on the other hand the believer is said to be “in Christ." 
Whichever mode of conceiving the Christian life be adopted, a life 
of sin is impossible to it: “if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature" (2 Cor. v. 17), and the “new man” whieh thus comes 


1 “Faith” is not defined by Paul, hut his use of the term so nearly re- 
sembles Philo's as to be explicable by it. With Philo it is the highest form of 
intelleetual convietion, being more eertain than either that which eomes from 
the senses or that which comes from reasoning; cf., e.g., De premiis et ponis, 
e. 5, vol. ii. p. 412, ed. Many. 


hand, it comprehends the whole physical and spiritual being of 
man, and connects itself with his eschatology. The resurrection 
of Christ is not merely the type of moral resurrection from sin to 
holiness, but at once the type and the eause and the pledge of the 
actual resurrection of the body. “If we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, even so them also that are fallen asleep in Jesus 
will God bring with Him" (1 Thess. iv. 14) ; * He which raised up 
the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also with Jesus" (2 Cor. iv. 14); 
“if we died with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with 
Him" (Rom. vi. 8). Sometimes the new life of the body is viewed 
in relation to the mystical union of the believer with Christ: “we 
which live are alway delivered unto death for Jesns’ sake, that the 
life also of Jesus may be manifested in our mortal flesh” (2 Cor. iv. 
11); and it follows from the conception of the “last Adam” asa 
“life-giving spirit" that, “as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly” (1 Cor. xv. 49 ; this 
will follow from the context, even if with most uncial MSS. we 
read “Zet us also bear"). Sometimes this new life is viewed asa 
result of the present indwelling of the Spirit: “if the Spirit of Him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you, He that raised 
up Christ Jesus from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies 
through” (or ** because of") “His Spirit that dwelleth in you” 
(Rom. vin. 11). This redemption or deliverance of the body from 
the “bondage of corruption " is the completion of the “adoption,” 
“the liberty of the glory of the children of God” (Rom. viii. 21, 
23); but the nature of the new body is not clearly explained. 
Sometimes the language seems to imply that this mortal body will 
be “quickened” or “transformed " (Rom. viii. 11; Phil. iii, 91), 
and tlic analogy afforded is that of a seed whieh after being buried 
reappears in a new form (1 Cor. xv. 36, 37); sometimes, on the 


2 The relation of vos to myeua has been mueh discussed ; among contem- 
porary theologians Holsten and Weiss deny the existence of a mvedua in the 
natural man, Lüdemann and Ptleiderer allow it. It is eertain that the two 
words are used in the same sense by Philo ; and it is most probable that they 
are also so used by Paul. One of many proofs is that in quoting Isa. xl. 13 


in 1 Cor. ii. 13 he adopts voóv from the LXX. as the translation of MYN (whereas 
mvebpa is the more usual translation), and proceeds to use the phrase rov 
Xpwr ToU for mvetua Xptorod, which the argument requires, and with which 
it must be identical, 
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other hand, it seems to be implied that the earthly body will be 
dissolved, and that what awaits us is a new body, *a building 
of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens" 
(2 Cor w- 1). 

This change will come to all believers at the “advent” (rapoveta, 
1 Cor. [i. 9, Cod. D.] xv. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 19, &c.), or “revelation” 
(&mokáAvyas, 1 Cor. i. 7 ; 2 Thess. i. 7), or “manifestation " (éme- 
$ávea, 2 Thess. it. 8, and afterwards in the pastoral epistles) of 
Jesus Christ. Some of them will have “fallen asleep in Christ,” 
in whieh state he seems to conceive that they are “at home with 
the Lord" (2 Cor. v. 8) ; and others, among whom, in the language 
of confident hope, he includes himself, will be still alive (1 Thess. 
iv. 15-17). For “the day of our Lord Jesus Christ" (1 Cor. i. 8, 
v. 6; 2 Cor. i. 14, &e.) was conceived to be not far distant: “the 
night is far spent, the day is at hand” (Rom. xiii. 12), and “the 
mystery of lawlessness,” which was to be revealed before that day 
could come, was already at work (2 Thess. ii. 3-7). But the “day” 
itself is variously conceived ; sometimes the eternal life of believers 
in and with Christ appears to begin at the very moment of the 
Advent (1 Thess. iv. 17), and henee the day is spoken of as “the 
day of deliverance” (Eph. iv. 30) ; but more frequently “the day 
of the Lord " is also the day of judgment (Rom. ii. 5, 16), according 
to the eschatological ideas whieh had for some time been current 
among the Jews ; in it all men, believers and unbelievers alike, are 
represented as standing before the judgment-seat of God (Rom. xiv. 
10) or of Christ (2 Cor. v. 10) to give account of themselves to 
God, and to receive the reward of the things doneinthebody, whether 
good or evil. There is a similar variety of view in regard to what 
will happen after the Advent. The language which is used some- 
times leads to the inference that the destruction of the enemies of 
the eross will be immediately effected (2 Thess. i. 9, ii. 8), and 
sometimes to the inference, which was also in accordance with 
current eschatological ideas, that there will be a Messianie reign, 
during which Christ will “put all enemies under His feet" (1 Cor. 
xv. 25). And, while in some passages unbelievers or evildoers are 
said to be punished with “eternal destruction from the face of the 
Lord" (2 Thess. i. 9; cf. Rom. ii. 8, 9), the view elsewhere seems 
to be that “in Christ shall all be made alive,” the universality of 
the life in Christ being coextensive with the universality of the 
death in Adam (1 Cor. xv. 22). 

It is ditlieult to reconcile these conceptions with one another, 
and still more so to reconcile some of them with other parts of 
Paul's doctrine of salvation, except perhaps on the hypothesis that 
even after his conversion many of the apocalyptic ideas which were 
eurrent among his countrymen remained in his mind; this hypo- 
thesis is made the more probable by the fact that in the later and 
the probably post-Pauline epistles the apoealyptie elements are 
rare, and that the most definite eschatological statement which 
they contain is in full harmony with the conception of the believer’s 
mystical union with Christ, “when Christ, who is our life, shall 
appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in glory " (Col. iii. 4). 

Such are the main elements of Paul's soteriology. To most of 
the philosophical questions which have since been raised in con- 
nexion with it he neither gives nor implies an answer. It is 
possible that many of such questions did not even suggest them- 
selves to him. The chief of all of them, that of the necessity of 
sacrifice, was probably axiomatic to a Jewish mind, and its place in 
Paul's system must be accepted with all the difficulties which such 
an acceptance involves. But there is one such philosophical ques- 
tion which even in Paul's time had begun to have a fascination for 
Oriental thinkers. What is the relation of free will to God? or in 
other words, Is what men do the result of their own choice, or is it 
determined for them ; and, if it be determined for them, how can 
God punish them as though they had been free (Rom. iii. 5, ix. 
19)? The answer is given in the form of an antinomy, of which 
the thesis is the sovereignty of God and the antithesis the respon- 
sibility of men. The sovereignty of God is absolute. Instead of 
entertaining the objection which has since been raised, that God, 
having created rational and moral agents, has placed Himself under 
an obligation to deal with them as such, lie makes the dependence 
of men upon God to be unconditioned, and the alleged rights of 
men as against God to be as non-existent as those of an earthenware 
vessel against the potter who has given it shape (Rom. ix. 20-21). 
Some men are “vessels of wrath fitted unto destruction,” some are 
“vessels of merey . . . prepared unto glory” (Rom. ix. 22, 23); and 
God’s dealings with them are as little conditioned by necessity as His 
original ereation of them : “He hath merey on whom He will, and 
whom He will He hardeneth" (Rom. ix. 18). But, over against this 
view of God's sovereignty, and without any endeavour to reconcile 
the difficulties whieh suggest themselves, he places the fact of 
human responsibility. The purpose of God worked itself out in his- 
tory, but not without men’s co-operation. He had first “called” the 
Jews; and though, on the one hand, “God gave them a spirit of 
stupor, eyes that they should not see, and ears that they should 
not hear" (Rom. xi. 8), yet, on the other hand, they were “a 
disobedient and gainsaying people" (Rom. x. 21), "seeking to 
establish their own righteousness," and not subjeeting themselves 


“to the righteousness of God” (Rom. x. 3). God had now carried 
out another part of His purpose. He had “called” the Gentiles. 
In the earlier epistles Paul spoke of this calling as having been 
not only part of God's purpose, but also expressly announced from 
time to time by the prophets (Rom. ix. 25, 26, x. 20) ; but in the 
doubtful later epistles it is spoken of as a “inystery which hath 
been hidden from all ages and generations” (Col. i. 26), but now 
had been “made known through the church” “unto the principali- 
ties and the powers in the heavenly plaees" (Eph. iii. 9, 10). But 
as with the Jews so with the Gentiles, the divine eall was not only 
a fact but also a ground of obligation. While, on the one hand, 
“we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus for good works, 
which God afore prepared that we should walk in them” (Eph. ii. 
10), yet, on the other hand, the Ephesians are entreated to “walk 
worthily of the ealling wherewith ye were called” (Eph. iv. 1). In 
the Epistle to the Romans a still further part of God’s purpose is 
indicated. The salvation which had come to the Gentiles by the 
fall of the Jews was “to provoke them to jealousy” (xi. 11); as in 
time past the Gentiles “were disobedient to God but now have 
obtained merey” by the disobedience of the Jews, “even so have 
these also now been disobedient, that by the merey shown to you 
they also may now obtain merey ” (xi. 30, 31). And so not only 
would “the fulness of the Gentiles come in," but also “all Israel 
shall be saved” (xi. 25, 26); “for God hath shut up all unto dis- 
obedience that He might have mercy upon all” (xi. 32). 


But, just as the apparent fatalism of the theory of absolute pre- The 
destination without reference to works stands side by side with the “called " 
obligation of men to “work out their own salvation with fear and or the 
trembling” (Phil. ii. 12), so this apparent universalism stands side “saints.” 


by side with the fact that all men do not receive the gospel. Out 
of the mass of inen some, whether Jews or Gentiles, are “called.” 
They constitute a separate class. As from one point of view they 
are the “called aecording to God's purpose” (Kom. viii. 28), or 
“called to be saints” (Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 2), or simply “called” 
(1 Cor. i. 24; it is to be noted that the expression does not occur 
in the later epistles), or ‘‘chosen” (Rom. viii. 38; Col. iii. 12), 
so, on the other hand, they are “they that believe” (Rom. iii. 22; 
] Cor, 1 21, xiv, 22; Gal iii. 22; Eph, i. 19; 1 Thess. i. 7, ii 10, 
18; 2 Thess. i. 10) ; the call and the belief are complementary of 
each other, and therefore the terms are used as convertible (1 Cor. 
i. 21, 24). But the more frequent terms are those which eame to 
Paul from his earlier associations. The Jews had known one 
another, and had spoken of themselves, in contrast to the rest of 
the world, as “brethren” (e.g., Deut. xv. 12, xvii. 15; Philo, ii. 
285, ed. Mang.) or “saints” (¢.g., Deut. xxxiii. 3; Dan. vii. 21). 
Paul applies these terms to the new “people of God”; they are 
“brethren” (e.g., Rom. i. 13, most commonly as a term of address), 
and “the saints” (e.g., Rom. xii. 18, xv. 25; 1 Cor. vi. 1). As 
sueh they are regarded as forming collectively a unity or society, 
which Paul, adopting a current Latinism, calls a “ body” (corpus 
is frequently used in this sense ; epa is its Hellenistic translation 
in, e.g., the letter of Mark Antony in Joseph., Ant. Jud., xiv. 12, 3, 
To 7Hs Asias cGua). A more important and permanent application 
of the view that those who believed in Jesus took the place of the 
Jews, and stood to God in the same special relation in which 
the Jews had stood, was the use of the term "congregation" or 
“assembly " (Heb. gahal, which the LXX. renders by both ovva- 
ywy aud ékkAyoía ; in the Epistle of James (ii. 2) the former of 
these words is used of a particular Christian congregation ; Paul 
uses the latter only, and the English translators render it invariably 
by “church ") to designate the mass of believers regarded as a 
unity. The use of the word éxxAyjola in this sense in the undis- 
puted epistles is rare,—probably only in 1 Cor. xv. 9, Gal. i. 13, 
in eaeh of which passages it is qualified, as in, e.g., Deut. xxiii. 1, 
Nehem. xiii. 1, as * God's congregation.” But either towards the 
end of his life, or, according to many modern crities, only among 
his followers after his death, this conception of Christians as 
forming a congregation was idealized. The common metaphor of 
a “body” by which that congregation had been designated, and 
which had already been elaborated as indicative of the diversity of 
parts and functions in the several Christian communities (1 Cor. 
xii. 12-30), is elaborated in the Epistles to the Ephesians and 
Colossians as indicative of the relation of the aggregate of believers 
to Christ. They are conecived, not as forming a society which 
bears Christ's name,;but as bearing to Him partly the relation 
whieh the several members of an organized body bear to the head 
(Eph. i. 22, iv. 15, 16 ; Col. i. 18, 21), and partly the relation of a 
wife to a husband (Eph. v. 23-32). In a phrase of diftieult and 
doubtful meaning the eongregation of Christians, or *ehurch," is 
spoken of as His “fulness " (mXjpoja, Eph. i. 23), and the progress 
in Christian virtues is represented partly as the growth of an 
organism to its full stature (Eph. iv. 14-16 ; Col. ii. 19), and partly 
as the filling out or realization of that whieh is empty or imperfect 
(Eph. iii. 19 ; Col. i. 9). 

Side by side with this conception of the “called” or “saints” 
as collectively forming a “body” or “congregation,” which was 
the Christian counterpart and fulfilment of the Jewish “congre- 
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gation,” was the fact that wherever the gospel was preached, 
especially in the great cities of the empire, the converts tended to 
form communities. Such communities, whether for religious or 
non-religious purposes, were among the commonest phenomena 
oftheage. How far Paul himself encouraged the forination of such 
communities among his converts is uncertain ; but many considera- 
tions lead to the inference that where they were so formed they were 
formed rather upon the Gentile than upon the Jewish model. Out 
of several names whieh were in current use to designate them, that 
whieh Paul used was common to both Gentile and Jewish com- 
munities, and it was also that which he eontinued to use in 
another sense to designate the whole body of Christians. Hence 
has arisen the confusion which pervades almost all Christian litera- 
ture between the use of the word éxxXgoía, or “church,” to denote 
the whole multitude of those who will be saved regarded as an 
ideal aggregate, and the use of the same word to denote a visible 
community of professing Christians in any one place or country. 

'The raison d'étre of these communities was mutual help in the 
spiritual, the moral, and the outward life. Every member of a 
community had received the new life of the Spirit, and the diver- 
sities of character and opportunity which exist between man and 
man were eoneeived as diversities of manifestation ($avépwois) of 
the Spirit who lived within them, or, from another point of view, 
as diversities of gifts (xaplcuara). “But to each one was given the 
manifestation of the Spirit to profit withal" (1 Cor. xii. 7). When 
the community met in assembly some of its members “ prophesied,” 
preaching as though with a divine inspiration ; some spoke in such 
ecstasy that their words seemed to be those of an unknown tongue 
and needed an interpreter ; some taught again the lessons which 
they had learned from Paul; some had **a psalm”; some had “a 
revelation" (1 Cor. xiv. 26 sq.) Sometimes the aim was rather 
moral than spiritual “edification.” They exhorted one another, 
and “admonished” one another (Rom. xv. 14). Sometimes on 
points of practice they carried this “judging” of one another 
farther than Paul approved. The Christian liberty, whieh was no 
less a bond of union than the recognition of the new Cliristian law, 
was in danger of being overthrown ; and more than once Paul 
thought it neeessary to insist that they should not judge one another 
any inore, but rather strive not to put a stumbling-block in each 
other's way (Rom. xiv. 10 sg. ; 1 Cor. x. 25 sg.) If, however, 
the offence of any member were gross and open, the assembly 
became a court of discipline. To the community at Corinth, which 
had been slow to recognize the necessity of being thus “children of 
God without blemish in the midst of a crooked and perverse genera- 
tion," Paul wrote peremptorily “not to keep company, if any man 
that is called a brother be a fornieator, or covetous, or an idolater, 
or a reviler, or a drunkard, or an extortioner" (1 Cor. v. 11). In one 
flagrant case they were bidden to ‘ put away the wicked man from 
among themselves" (1 Cor. v. 13) ; but the right of the community 
to deal with such eases at their discretion was also recognized ; for, 
when the guilty person had on his repentanee been forgiven, or 
punished with a lesser punishment, instead of being expelled, Paul 
wrote again that the action of the majority was sufficient and had 
his approval (2 Cor. ii. 6, 10). But all such action was subordi- 
nated to the general rule, which is repeated in many forms, “let 
all that ye do be done in love" (1 Cor. xvi. 14). A not less promi- 
nent aim of these communities was mutual help in the material 
and outward life. Some of their members were necessitous or 
siek ; and the duty of helping all sueh was discharged partly by 
giving contributions to the common fund and partly by distri- 
huting it. Sometimes also the members of other communities came 
as strangers, travelling as men did, “quorum cophinus fænumque 
supellez" (Juvenal, iii. 14, of Jews). For such men, who probably 
brought, as in later times, letters of recommendation from one 
community to another (2 Cor. iii. 1) there was an ungrudging 
hospitality ; and not long afterwards, if uot in Paul's own time, it 
was a necessary qualification for a widow who wished to be plaeed 
as sueh on the roll of the eommunity that she should not only 
have “used hospitality” but also herself have “washed the feet” 
of the tired travellers as they came in (1 Tim. v. 10). In Thessa- 
lonica, where the community was probably both poor and small, 
it seems probable that the members worked together at common 
trades, making contributions to a common fund and sharing a 
common table. it was natural that some should presume on the 
goodness of their brethren, and try to share the latter without 
making contributions to the former. Panl made a special rule 
that this should not be the ease, and he himself, though he had 
the right to exemption, yet, for the sake of example, would not 
“eat bread for nought at any man’s hand, but in labour and travail 
worked night and day" that he might not burden the slender 
resonrces of the brethren (2 Thess. iii. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 9). 

Tn such communities, where the “gift” of each 1nember was used 
for the common good, organization had not the importance which it 
had in an ordinary secular society. All work which the members of 
the community did for one another, inelnding that which was done 
by the apostle himself, was a “ministry” (dcaxovia), and every one 
who did such work was, so far forth, a “minister” (d:dxovos), The 
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names which ultimately came to be appropriated by special officers, 
appointed to do delegated work, were at first common to the whole 
body of members. As is natural in all communities, there were 
some who devoted themselves to the work with especial zeal ; and 
the most rudimentary form of organization is found at Thessalonica, 
where certain persons are spoken of as devoting themselves to the 
special works of “ labouring,” i.e., probably attending to the material 
needs of the poorer brethren, **admonishing," ie., probably bring- 
ing back erring brethren to the right way, and * presiding," or more 
probably (though the word is of uncertain meaning) “acting as 
protector," like a Roman * patronus," against oppression from with- 
out. The community are enjoined to recognize such persons, “and 
to esteem them very highly in love for their work's sake " (1 Thess. 
v. 12, 18). In a similar way at Corinth, where the democratical 
character of the community is even more apparent, Paul besceches 
the brethren to “be in subjection’ to those who had * set them- 
selves to minister unto the saints” (1 Cor. xvi. 15, 16) But this 
recognition of the special zeal of certain members was very far from 
being a recognition or appointment of oflicers assuch. The functions 
which came in time to be regarded as giving those who discharged 
them an exceptional status, were only regarded as “gifts,” resembling 
in kind and not surpassing in excellence those of the other members 
of the community. In the Epistle to the Romans, “ he that ruleth " 
(or *proteeteth ") is in the same rank as *he that giveth" and 
* he that exhorteth” (Rom, xii. 8) ; and in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians “helps” and * governments " are not prominent above 
“miracles,” “healings,” and “divers kinds of tongues” (1 Cor. 
xii. 28). It is not until the later period, and probably also the 
different cireumstances, of the Epistle to the Philippians that officers 
are fonnd with definite titles, and probably also with a distinct 
status ; Paul there writes “to all the saints . with the bishops 
and deaeons" (Phil.i.1) Still later, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
it seems probable that those who are spoken of as “apostles,” 
“prophets,” “evangelists,” “pastors and teachers,” are distinct 
from the great body of the community (Eph. iv. 11, 12). But 
it is to be noted that in no certainly authentie epistle does Paul 
make any mention of “presbyters.” The view of Grotius and 
Vitringa that the “church” took the place of the “synagogue” 
seems, as far as the Pauline communities are concerned, to have 
little foundation. Those eommunities had a much eloser resem- 
blance to the Greek and Roman associations in the midst of which 
they grew ; they stood side by side with the Jewish communities, 
but distinet from them, as *the churches of the Gentiles" (Rom. 
xvi. 4). 


Admission to the community, or at least to full membership of Daptism. 


the community, seems to have been eflected by the rite of baptism : 
* in one spirit were we all baptized into one body " (1 Cor. xii. 13). 
So important was this form of admission conecived to be that when 
a believer died before baptism another appears to have been baptized 
vicariously for him (1 Cor. xv. 29). It wasa baptism “into Christ 
Jesus" (Rom. vi. 3; “into Christ," Gal. iii. 27),—a phrase which 
must probably be interpreted by the analogous expressions in 1 Cor. 
i. 18, 15, to mean that the name of Jesus Christ alone was used 
(that the name of the 'Trinity was not invariably used in early 
times is clear from St Ambrose, De Spiritu Sancto, i. 3). But in 
the teaching of the apostle baptism was more than an initiatory 
rite, and baptism “into Christ Jesus" had for him a special signi- 
ficance. The immersion of the body in water was a “being buried 
with Christ," and that not only symbolically but in a real, though 
mystieal, sense ; the rising out of the water was in a similar sense 
an actual rising with Christ into a new life, *that, like as Christ 
was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we 
also might walk in newness of life" (Rom. vi. 4, where the word 
(wis, “life,” must be taken in its customary sense of actual or 
physical, not metaphorical or moral, life). It was otherwise ex- 
essed as the “putting on” of Christ, £.c., the being endowed with 
His nature (Gal. iii. 27, where the same word is used as in 1 Cor. 
xv. 53, “this mortal must put on immortality”). In the later form 
of Paul's doctrine an analogy was drawn between baptism and cir- 
eumeision (Col. ii. 11, 12), the point of the analogy apparently 
being, not merely that each was an initiatory rite, but that, as in 
circumeision there was a “ putting off” of a part of the body, so in 
baptism the whole “ body of the flesh” was destroyed and the 
“new man” put on. There was the further significance in the rite 
that by baptism “into one body” the distinctions of race were 
obliterated. The baptized became “one man in Christ Jesus," so 
that there could no Le be either Jew or Greek, bond or free, 
male or female (Gal. ii. 28; cf. 1 Cor. xii. 13). The differences 
between the several members were merely the differences of functions 
which result from the diversity of parts in an organic whole ; and 
thereby the foundations of a world-wide society were laid. 


The most significant act of the community when it met together The | 
Like the members of most contemporary Lord's 


was the common meal. 


associations, the members of the Christian communities dined Supper. 


together. Thiseommon meal was a sacred meal ; it was “ the Lord's 
Supper" ; it continued and commemorated the Paschal supper at 
which the Lord had bidden His disciples to eat the bread which was 
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His body, and to drink of the cup which was the “new covenant | 
in His blood,” in remembrance of Him ; it thereby “ proclaimed 
the Lord's death till He come” (1 Cor. xi. 24-26). Possibly owing 
to the double sense of the word xkowwvla, viz., “partaking,” and 
“sharing in common,” two views seem to be mingled together in 
the significance which Paul attached to the rite. The one is that, 
as in “Israel after the flesh" “they which eat the sacrifices” had 
“communion with the altar,” and as those who partook of the 
heathen sacrifices had “communion with demons” (i.e., with the 
false gods to whom the sacrilices were offered), so to those who 
“partook of the table of the Lord” the “cup of blessing" was “a 
xrtieipation in the blood of Christ" and the “bread which we 
ipis " was '*a participation in the body of Christ" (1 Cor. x. 16- 
21) The other view is that in thus partaking in common of the 
* body of Christ" the members of the community realized and con- 
solidated their unity ; "seeing that it is one bread, we who are 
many are one body” (1 Cor. x. 17). Both views mnst be regarded 
in relation to his conception of the mystical union of Christ with 
those who were baptized into His name, and of their consequent 
union with one another. 


Literature.—The literature which bears upon St Paul is so extensive that a 
complete aceount of it would be as much beyond the compass of this article as 
it would be bewildering to its readers, The books which arc here mentioned 
are the more important modern books which, without being in all cases con- 
clusive or satisfactory, will enable a student to learn the nature of the main 
questions which have been raised. I. Lire :—Neander, Geschichte der Pflanzung 
u. Leitung der ehristlichen Kirche durch die Apostel (vol. i., 4th ed., Hamburg, 
1847, Eng. tr. in Bohn's Standard Library); Baur, Paulus der Apostel Jesu 
Christi (Leipsie, 1845, Eng. tr. in Theological Translation Fund Library); 
Renan, Les Apétres (Paris, 1960), and Saint Paul (1860); Krenkel, Paulus der 
Apostel der Heiden (Leipsic, 1869); Hausrath, Der Apostel Paulus (2d ed., 
Ileidelberg, 1872), and art. ** Paulus,” in Schenkel’s Bibel- Lexicon ; Straatinann, 


PAUL tHE DEACON. 

PAUL or Samosata, bishop of Antioch from about 
260 a.D., is famous in church history as the author of the 
last attempt to replace the doctrine of the essential (phy- 
sical) divinity of Christ by the old view of the human 
personality of the Redeemer. The effort was not success- 
ful even within his own community. At an Oriental 
general council, held at Antioch as carly as the year 264, 
his teaching was investigated ; but no conclusion was come 
to because it was alleged Paul had been cunning enough 
to disguise his real opinions. A second synod was equally 
abortive; but at a third (probably in the year 268), after 
a discussion between Paul and a presbyter named Mal- 
chion—a sophist of Antioch, and head of a scholastic 
institution—the metropolitan was excommunicated and 
his successor appointed. Under the protection of Zenobia, 
however, Paul continued in his office for four years 
longer; and the church of Antioch was split into two 
factions. In the year 272 the city was taken by the 
emperor Aurelian, who decided in person that the church- 
building belonged to the bishop who was in epistolary 
communication with the bishops of Rome and Italy. This 
decision of course proceeded on political considerations ; 
and indeed it is probable that behind the theological con- 
troversy there had been all along a political disagreement, 
the opponents of Paul being enemies of Zenobia and ad- 
herents of the Roman party. About the life of Paul we 
know scarcely anything. His enemies, indeed, describe 
him as an unspiritual prelate, an empty preacher, an arro- 
gant man of the world, and a crafty sophist; but this 
portrait must not be too readily accepted. We are told 
that he preferred the title of Ducenartus to that of bishop. 
This probably implies that he actually was a procurator 
ducenarius, a civil post of considerable dignity, and we 
may well believe that he was very conscious of his posi- 
tion, maintained its formalities with some pride, and used 
it to give effect to his peculiar views. As an accomplished 
theologian he strenuously opposed the old expositors, t.e., 
the theologians of Alexandria, and prohibited the use in 
publie worship of all those church hymns in which the 
essential divinity of Christ found expression. 

His doctrine was no novelty, but merely a development 
of primitive Christian belief as represented, e.g., by Her- 
mas, and at a later time by the so-called Alogi in Asia 
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Paulus de Apostel van Jezus Christus (Amsterdam, 1874); Beyschlag, in Riehim's 
Ilundwórterb. des bibl. Alterthums; W. Selimidt, in Herzog's Realencyl. (24 
ed.); and, in English, Conybeare and Howson, The Life and Epistles of St Paul; 
Farrar, The Life and Work of St Paul; Lewin, The Life and Epistles of St Paul. 
Detailed disenssions of most of the important points will also be found in 
books upon the Acts of the Apostles; e.g., in Overbeck's edition of De Wette's 
Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch (Leipsic, 1870; the Introduction is translated 
and prefixed to the translation of Zeller's, Die Apostelgeschichie in the Theolo- 
gical Translation Fund Library); Wendt's edition of Meyer’s Kritisch-exegetisches 
Handbuch (Gottingen, 1880); and K. Schmidt, Die Apostelgeschichte (vol. i., 
Erlangen, 1882, the best modern book on the apologetic side). 11. THEOLOGY :— 
The books which first opened up the study of St Paul's theology in distinetion 
from that of other writers of the New Testament were Usteri's Die Entwickeluug 
des paulinischen Lehrbegriffs (Zurieh, 1824, 6th ed. 1851) and Dahne's book 
with the same title (llalle, 1825). The most important books on the subject 
whieh have since appeared (in addition to some of those which have been 
mentioned above) are Ritschl, Die Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche (2d ed., 
Bonn, 1857); Reuss, Histoire de la théologie chrétienne aw siècle apostolique 
(Strasburg, 3d ed., 1864); ITolsten, Zum Evangelium des Paulus w. Petrus 
(Rostock, 1868) and Das Evangelium des Puulus dargestellt (part i., Berlin, 
1880); Ptleiderer, Der Paulinismus (Leipsic, 1873, Eng. tr. in the Theological 
Translation Fund Library); Sabatier, L'upótre Paul (2d ed., Paris, 1881); 
Menegoz, Le Péché et la Rédemption d'aprés S. Paul (Paris, 1882) ; Ernesti, 
Die Ethik des Apostels Paulus (3d ed., Göttingen, 1882), English literature is 
singularly deficient in works on St Paul's theology, as distingnished from the 
philological and archeological questions which arise out of his life and epistles ; 
almost the only important contributions to the subjeet are contained in the 
essays appended to Jowett’s Epistles of St Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, 
and Romans (2d ed., 1859). Further information as to the literature of the 
subject, and especially as to the numerous monographs and magazine-articles 
on special points, will be found in the books whieh deal with New Testament 
literature in general; especially, for the older literature, Credner, Einleitung in 
das N. T. (lialle, 1836), and, for more recent literature, Reuss, Die Geschichte 
der heiligen Schriften N. Ts (4th ed., Brunswick, 1874); Mangold’s edition 
of Bleek's Einleitung im das N. T. (Berlin, 1875); Hilgenfeld, Historische- 
kritische Einleitung in das N. T. (Leipsie, 1875); Weiss, Lehrbuch der biblischen 
Theologie des N. T.'s (3d ed., 1880, Eng. tr. in Clark's Foreign Theological 
Library). (E. HA.) 


Minor, and the Theodotians and Artemonites in Rome. 
Even in Syria it was not extinet at the end of the 3d century 
(see the Acta Archelat) ; but in the great churches of the 
empire—especially in the West and in Egypt—the Logos- 
Christology was already in the ascendant. And, since the 
previous state of things had passed from memory, it soon 
came to be regarded as “heresy” and “innovation” to 
think of Christ as most Christians had thought in the 2d 
century. It was chiefly Origen and his philosophical dis- 
ciples, however, who had brought about the victory of the 
Logos-Christology, and discredited contrary opinions not 
only as unchurchly but also as unscientific. Thus the under- 
taking of Paul was no longer in harmony with the times. 
And yet his much-abused doctrine, as is now more and more 
clearly perceived, deserves the highest respect, inasmuch 
as it is an attempt to express the significance of Christ's 
person without the aid of cosmology or philosophical 
theories. The leading outlines of his Christology are as 
follows. God is to be conceived as one person; from 
Him, however, there proceeds eternally as force a Logos 
(copia), who may be called “Son.” This Logos worked 
in the prophets, and at last, in the highest degree and in 
a unique manner, in Jesus. Jesus is in His own nature a 
man, originating in time ; He is “from beneath.” But, by 
means of inspiration and indwelling, the divine Logos 
worked upon Him “from above.” A physical union is out 
of the question, because the Logos Himself is no “húss.” 
To this divine endowment of Jesus corresponds His tried 
moral perfection. "Through the unchangeableness of His 
mind and will He became like God; through love He be- 
came one with Him. For, said Paul, “the only kind of 
unity which can exist between two persons is that of dis- 
position and direction of will, which comes to pass through 
love; only that which results from love has value, what- 
ever is physieal is worthless." "Thus during all His life 
the Redecmer moved steadily onward, the Father enabling 
Him to perform mighty works, and finally He proved His 
indissoluble union in love with God by His death. As the 
reward of vietory for His love and for His work among 
men He has received from God the name which is above 
every name; God has invested Him with divine honour, 
so that now we may call Him “the God born of the virgin.” 
Since Jesus was eternally foreordained by God, we may 
even speak of a pre-existence of Christ; and Paul goes 
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so far as to use these words: “By the grace of God, and 
through progressive development under trial, Christ be- 
came God." 

Although Paul was excommunicated, his teaching did 
not remain altogether without effect in the church. Tt 
had a marked influence on Lucian, and through him on 
Arianism. But it is in the Christolovical statements of 
'Theodore of Mopsuestia, of Diodorus, and of Theodoret that 
we can most clearly recoguize the influence of the teaching 
of Paul of Samosata. 

Sourees. —Euseb., H. E., vii. 27-30. Compare also the collection 
m Routh, Reliq. Suer., iii. pp. 286 sg., 800 sq., 326 sq. Literature. — 
Bernhardt, Geschichte des róm. Reiches seit dem Tode Valerian’s, 
pp. 170 sq., 178 sq., 300 sq.; Hefele, Coneiliengeseh., 2d ed., p. 
135; Lipsius, Chronologie der róm. Bischöfe (1869); Feuerlin, De 
haeresi Pauli Sam. (1741); Ehrlich, De erroribus Pauli Sam. 
(1745) : Schwab, Diss. de Pauli Sam. vita atque doctrina (1839) ; 
Harnack, art. ‘‘ Monarchianisinus,” in Zcalencykl. f. Theol. w. 
Kirche, 2d ed., x. p. 178 sq. (A. HA.) 

PAUL, the name of five popes. 

Patr L, pope from 757 to 767, succeeded his brother 
Stephen ILI. on 29th May 757. His pontificate was chiefly 
remarkable for his close alliance with Pippin, king of 
Franee, to whom he made a present of books highly signi- 
ficant of the intellectual poverty of the times, and for his 
unsuccessful endeavours to effeet a reconciliation with the 
iconoclastic emperor of the East, Constantine Copronymus. 
He died on 28th June 767, and received the honour of 
canonization, which he seems to have merited by his piety 
and virtues. His sueeessor was Stephen IV. 

Patt IL, Pietro Barbo, pope from 1464 to 1471, was 
born at Venice, 28th February 1418. He was on the 
mother's side the great-nephew of Gregory XII. and the 
nephew of Eugenius IV., to whose favour he owed his ele- 
vation to the cardinalate at the early age of twenty-two. 
He seems, however, to have made no especial figure at 
the papal court until the death of Calixtus IIT. in 1458, 
when we hear of his interfering actively to protect the late 
pope's nephew, Pietro Luigi Borgia, from the vengeance of 
the Roman nobility, and escorting him safely to Civita 
Veechia. Upon the death of Pius IT. he was unanimously 
and unexpectedly elected his suecessor, 31st August 1464. 
Vain of his personal appearance, he wished to take the 
name of Formosus, and afterwards that of Mark in honour 
of the patron saint of his native city, but, being dissuaded 
from both, called himself Paul. He abandoned his prede- 
cessor's projects for a crusade, which he saw to be impractic- 
able, and made it his leading objects to preserve peace in 
Italy and to enhance the dignity of the papal see by a dis- 
play of outward magnificence. He embellished the costume 
of the cardinals, collected jewels for his own adornment, 
entertained the Roman people with shows and banquets, 
and introduced the sports from which the Corso takes its 
name to this day. If the spirit of his pontificate was 
secular, its administration was in general prosperous, and 
no serious reproach would rest upon his memory but for 
his violent persecution of the humanists and scholars who 
adorned his court, the truth respecting whieh it is exeeed- 
ingly difficult to discover. Whether actuated by a per- 
ception of the incompatibility between Renaissance culture 
and traditional Christianity, or by a panic fear of imaginary 
conspiracies against his own person, he appears to have 
acted with much arbitrary severity, and to have exhibited 
himself in the unamiable light of a comparatively illiterate 
man persecuting letters and learning. At the same time, 
his severities have been without doubt considerably ex- 
aggerated by the sufferers, from whom our knowledge of 
them is almost entirely derived, and his own official acts 
and documents give a much more favourable view of his 
character, confirmed by the tranquillity of Italy in his day. 
He was undoubtedly not a man of quick parts or enlarged 
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views, but he must have possessed considerable administra- 
tive ability, and his lavish ostentation, not in itself wholly 
impolitic, was frequently accompanied by displays of charity 
and munificence. He died very suddenly, probably of 
apoplexy, on 28th July 1471. The inventory of his per- 
sonal effects, recently published by M. Eugéne Miintz, is 
a valuable doeument for the history of art. He was suc- 
ceeded by Sixtus IV. 

Paci ILL, Alessandro Farnese, pope from 1434 to 
1549, was born 28th February 1468, of an ancient and 
noble Noman family. He received an excellent education, 
but his youth was dissolute and stormy, and he owed his 
promotion to the cardinalate (September 1493) to the ad- 
miration of Alexander VI. for his beautiful sister Giulia, 
whence he was derisively nieknamed Cardinal Petticoat. 
He soon showed himself, however, to be a man of ability 
and character, and his reputation and influence went on 
steadily increasing until, upon the death of Clement VIL, 
being at the time senior cardinal of the sacred college, he 
was unanimously elected pope after a conclave of only two 
days, having been in a manner nominated by his prede- 
cessor (13th October 1534). 

Succeeding the most unfortunate of the popes, at the 
most eritieal period in the history of the church, the part 
assigned to Paul III. was one of no common diffieulty. 
But he also possessed no common qualifications, —prudenee 
increased and vigour tempered by age, learning, modera- 
tion, and a prolonged experience of affairs. It was his 
misfortune to be not altogether a man of his own day: 
deeply penetrated with the ambitions, luxurious, and 
secular spirit of the Renaissance, he found it ditlicult to 
adapt himself personally to the changed cireumstances of 
the times by entering into the Catholie Puritanism which, 
however disagreeable to a man of taste and refinement, 
was an indispensable necessity in combating the Reforma- 
ton. The want was in a manner supplied by the men 
whom, conscious perhaps of his own deficiencies, he called 
around him. No pope has made so many distinguished 
cardinals, and his promotions included both men of evan- 
gelieal piety inclined to the new doctrines like Contarini, 
and fanatical devotees of the old system like Caraffa. The 
latter group, though Paul had probably httle personal 
inclination for them, triumphed in his couneils. The bull 
instituting the order of the Jesuits (1540) marks the 
commencement of the Roman counter-reformation ; two 
years afterwards the Roman Inquisition was established, 
Contarini died with strong suspicions of poison, Ochino 
was hunted from Italy, and a perseeution broke out which 
soon exterminated Protestantism inside the Alps. Another 
memorable measure extorted from Paul by the necessities 
of his position was the convocation of the council of 
Trent in 1545; but he soon found means to suspend its 
sittings, whieh were not resumed for many years — His 
brief condemning slavery (1537) ranks among the most 
honourable aetions of his reign. As a politician Paul con- 
tinually strove to trim between Charles V. and Franeis T., 
and to preserve the peace of Italy as far as compatible 
with his darling aim of procuring an establishment for his 
natural son. All these objects were accomplished. — Paul's 
contemporaries respected and courted him, Italy in general 
enjoyed tranquillity, and the monster who brought such 
disgrace upon him aequired the principalities of Parma and 
Piacenza. After, however, the murder of this unworthy 
son, the ingratitude of his grandsons broke Paul’s heart, 
and, overcome by a sudden fit of passion, he expired on 
10th November 1549,—enjoying the rare distinetion of 
being one of the very few popes who have died lamented 
by their subjects. His eharacter was in many respects a 
very fine one, but in every respect the character of a prince 
and a scholar, not of an eeclesiastie. He was a munificent 
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patron of learning, was versed in science, and had an 
especial weakness for judicial astrology. The arts also 
owed much to him. Michelangelo’s Last Judgment and 
other works of the first rank were completed under his 
auspices, and he greatly improved and beautified the city 
of Rome. Julius III. was his successor. 

Pavut IV. Giovanni Pietro Caraffa, pope from 1555 
to 1559, born 28th June 1476, was the nephew of Car- 
dinal Oliviero Caraffa, by whose interest he became at an 
early age chamberlain to Pope Alexander V1., and subse- 
quently, though contrary to his own inclination, archbishop 
of Chieti. He was afterwards nuncio in England and 
Spain, both of which missions he discharged with credit; 
but in 1524, under the influence of strong religious im- 
pressions, he resigned his archbishopric, distributed his 
goods among the poor, and retired from the world to direct 
the monastic order of Theatins, founded by himself. In 
1536 the fame of his sanctity induced Paul III. to call 
him to his court and confer the dignity of cardinal upon 
him, notwithstanding his own reluctance. He now be- 
came the head of the reactionary party at Rome, bent on 
crushing all tendencies to religious innovation, while in- 
sisting on reforms in discipline and moral deportment. 
Such was unquestionably the policy required by the times 
from the exclusive point of view of the interests of the 
church, and it was thoroughly incarnate in Caraffa, in 
whom the spirit of the Dominican exterminators of the 
Albigenses seemed to revive. Having taken an important 
part in two conclaves, he was himself unexpectedly elected 
pope on 23d May 1555, after the death of Marcellus IL, 
notwithstanding his personal unpopularity and the positive 
veto of Charles V. Raised to the pontifical throne, Paul 
showed himself a man of extreme counsels in every respect. 
He endeavoured to efface the prejudice against his former 
austerity by excessive magnificence. He rushed into 
politics, and evinced himself as rash in his partisanship as 
his predecessors had been dexterous and ambiguous. His 
Open espousal of the cause of France brought upon him a 
Spanish invasion which would have destroyed his temporal 
sovereignty but for the superstition of Philip IL and his 
general Alva, who embraced the first opportunity of making 
peace. He called his nephews to court and trusted them 
with blind confidence, but unhesitatingly disgraced them 
when convinced of their unworthiness. He refused to 
acknowledge Ferdinand as emperor of Germany, maintain- 
ing that Charles had no right to abdicate or Ferdinand to 
succeed without his own permission. Amid all these 
agitations he never lost sight of the main purpose of his 
life: he struggled incessantly against heresy, and was the 
first pope to issue a full official Index Librorum Prohibit- 
orum (see vol. xii. p. 730). He died, on 18th August 1559, 
recommending the Inquisition to the cardinals with his 
last breath, and leaving the character of a pope of rare 
energy of body and mind, npright in all his thoughts and 
actions, but intoxicated with fanaticism and the pride of 
office, and more perverse, obstinate, and impracticable than 
any occupant of the papal chair since Urban VI. His 
memory was so detested by the Roman people that the 
hawkers of glass and earthenware were compelled for a 
time to discontinue their usual cry of “carafe” and ery 
“ampolle.” He was succeeded by Pius IV. 

Pavr V., Camillo Borghese, pope from 1605 to 1621, 
was born in Rome, 17th September 1552, of a noble 
family. He followed the study of canon law, and after 
having filled various important offices was made a cardinal 
in 1596. He succeeded Leo XI. on 16th May 1605, after 
an unusually long and stormy conclave, the vicissitudes of 
which are dramatically narrated in Mr T. A. Trollope’s 
Paul the Pope and Paul the Friar. No one, till the last 
moment, had thought of Borghese, who owed his election 
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to his supposed inoffensiveness and the inability of the 
leaders of the factions to agree upon any other man- 
Scarcely had he been elected ere he gave convincing proof 
that his character had been very much mistaken. He 
showed himself harsh, domineering, impatient of advice, 
fanatical in his devotion to the secular as well as the 
spiritual prerogatives of the church, and inflexible in his 
resolution to uphold them. He began by successfully re- 
pressing numerous encroachments of the civil power in 
various Roman Catholic countries, and thus became tempted 
to embark in a contention with the republic of Venice, 
which inflicted a deeper wound on Rome than anything 
that had taken place since the Reformation. The dispute 
was occasioned by the claim of the Venetians to try eccle- 
siastical culprits before the lay tribunals, and by the ex- 
tension of old laws forbidding the unauthorized formation 
of religious corporations and the acquisition of property 
hy ecclesiastics to the entire territory of the republic. Paul 
protested and menaced (October 1605), and, when the 
Venetians refused to yield, he launched (April 1606) a 
bull of excommunication against them, and placed the whole 
republic under an interdict. The Venetians sct him at 
defiance, forbidding their clergy to pay the least attention 
to the papal censures, and banishing those who disobeyed 
from their dominions. A vehement literary controversy 
arose, in which the famous Father Sarpi, the chief coun- 
sellor of the Venetian senate, especially distinguished him- 
self. Paul found himself impotent, and, disappointed in 
his expectations of material aid from Spain, was thankful 
to escape from the difficulty by the mediation of France, 
whose representative, Cardinal Joyeuse, negotiated a com- 
promise in April 1607. The Venetians made some nominal 
concessions, but gained every substantial point at issue; 
the main result of the contention, however, was to demon- 
strate the inefficacy of the spiritual weapons on which 
home had so long relied, and the disrepute into which 
papal pretensions had fallen even among Catholic nations. 
Throughout the remainder of his long pontificate Paul 
acted with comparative moderation, maintaining, never- 
theless, the character of a zealous pontiff intent on combat- 
ing heresy, and especially active in his encouragement of 
foreign missions. He ranks among the popes who have 
contributed most to the embellishment of Rome; the nave, 
facade, and portico of St Peter’s were completed by him ; 
he also erected the sumptuous Borghese chapel in Santa 
Maria Maggiore, and greatly benefited the city by improv- 
ing streets and constructing public fountains. He died 
on 28th January 1621, and was succeeded by Gregory 
KN. (R. G.) 
PAUL (1754-1801), emperor of Russia, son of Peter 
III. and of Catherine, was born on the 2d of October 
1754. During the early part of his life he was treated 
with great harshness by his mother, who had usurped 
the throne and did not allow him to take any part in 
the government. There is little doubt that she did not 
intend him to succeed, but her will was burnt by one of 
Pauls adherents. His days were spent in retirement, 
with the exception of a tour which he made in the west 
of Europe in the year 1780. He was twice married, first, 
in 1773, to Augusta, princess of Hesse Darmstadt, who 
died three years afterwards, leaving no issue ; secondly, in 
1776, to Dorothea Sophia, princess of Würtemberg, who 
was received into the Greek Church as Maria Feodorovna. 
Paul Petrovich ascended the throne on the death of his 
mother Catherine, 17th November 1796. One of his first 
acts was to cause the body of his father to be exliumed 
from the Nevski monastery and buried with the empress 
his wife in the Petropavlovski church among the rest 
of the czars. Orloff and the other persons implicated in 
Peter's assassination were compelled to follow the cottins, 
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and afterwards banished the empire for ever. The chief 
ministers of the new emperor were Rostopehin and Arak- 
chéeff. Paul now gave signs of a benevolent disposition ; 
among other acts of generosity he set at liberty Kosciusko, 
who had been detained a prisoner at St Petersburg. He, 
however, revived many obsolete imperial privileges which 
were offensive to the nobility, and became unpopular 
by introducing German regulations into the army. He 
altered the oukaz (ukase) of Peter the Great which 
made the succession to the throne dependent upon the 
will of the reigning sovereign, and declared it inherent 
in the eldest son. In 1798 he was appointed grand- 
master of the order of the Knights of Malta. Alarmed 
at the progress of the French Republic, he joined Turkey, 
England, Austria, and Naples in a coalition against Bona- 
parte. To command the Russians, the veteran Suwaroff 
was summoned from his rural retreat, to which he had 
been banished in consequence of making some satirical 
verses on the new regulations which had been introduced 
by Paul. For the campaigns of the Russian general, the 
article Russia may be consulted. It may suffice to say 
here that he, triumphant at first, was eventually compelled 
to retreat, and was recalled by Paul. He died in disgrace 
in the year 1800. Soon afterwards the capricious emperor 
completely changed his plans. Having been flattered by 
Bonaparte, he secretly made overtures to him and quarrelled 
with England, seizing English vessels and goods which hap- 
pened to be in the Russian ports. Bonaparte now entered 
into an agreement with Paul, whereby they should simul- 
taneously invade the English possessions in India, But 
the coalition was broken up by the assassination of the 
tussian emperor in the night of 23d to 24th March 
1801, which Bonaparte had the meanness to declare in 
the Moniteur had been planned by the English. The 
story of his death is well known: he was strangled in 
the Mikhailovski Palace by Zouboff, Pahlen, and other 
conspirators. Their original object appears to have been 
only to make him abdicate. An interesting account of 
the events immediately preceding the emperor’s death has 
been given by General Sabloukoff, who was on duty that 
evening at the palace. The empress Maria survived till 
1828. 

The solution of the incongruities of the character of 
Paul seems to lie in the fact that he was more or less 
insane. Hence his outbursts of cruelty in such cases as 
those of the pastor Seidler and Kotzebue, alternating with 
generosity, as 1n his treatment of Kosciusko and other 
Poles, Englishmen are familiar with some of his mad 
pranks from the highly interesting travels of Edward 
Clarke, who suffered from the despot’s caprice. Among 
other whimsicalities, Kotzebue tells us that he seriously 
proposed that the sovereigns of Europe should settle their 
differences by single combat. He had so imperilled the 
position of the country by his extravagance and eccentric 
policy that his death, however unjustifiable the means, 
seemed almost a necessity. All Russia breathed afresh 
when Alexander IL. ascended the throne. 

The only event of the reign of Paul of permanent im- 
portance to Russia was the annexation of Georgia in 1799. 
PAUL, Sr Vincent or. See Vincent or PAUL, ST. 

PAULDING, James Kirke (1778-1860), in his day a 
successful ‘politician, and a writer of some distinction, 
was born in Dutchess county, New York, United States, 
on 22d August 1778, and, after a brief course of edu- 
cation at the village school, removed to New York city 
in 1800, to reside with his brother-in-law, William 
Irving, a brother of Washington Irving. In connexion 
with the latter Paulding began in 1807 a series of brief 
lightly humorous articles, which, under the title of “The 
Salmagundi Papers," soon became popular, and continued 
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to appear until 25th June 1808, when they terminated 
with the twentieth number, Six years later he published 
a political pamphlet, Tke United States and England, which 
attracted the notice of President Madison, who in 1814 
appointed the author secretary to the Doard of Navy Com- 
missioners, Subsequently Paulding was for twelve years 
navy agent in New York city, and from 1837 to 1841 secre- 
tary of the navy, under President Van Buren. Although 
much of his literary work consisted of political contributions 
to the press, he yet found time to write a large number of 
essays, poems, and tales. His marriage in 1818, the death 
of his wife, and his own withdrawal from publie life in 
1841, with his death on 5th April 1860, comprise the chief 
remaining facts of his useful, honourable, and uneventful 
career. 

From his father, who was an active revolutionary patriot, Pauld- 
ing inherited strong anti-British sentiments, which colour much of 
his satire, but otherwise he was a just and genial critic, and a deli- 
cate and kindly humorist. Of a reserved disposition and hasty 
temper, with many prejudices, and of extreme political views, he 
was yet an eminently upright man; of an aflectionate nature and 
a forgiving disposition ; a hater of debt, lies, and shams; and an 
absolutely incorruptible official, who, in every relation of life, 
was inspired by a lofty, if sometimes mistaken, sense of honesty 
and honour. In literature he merits notice chiefly as a pioneer, 
and, though his place was never high, and will certainly not be per- 
manent, he was among the first distinctively American as opposed 
to English writers, and protested more vigorously than any of his 
contemporaries against intellectual thraldom to the mother-country. 
As a prose writer he is chaste and elegant, with a fine negligence, 
which is sometimes the result of art, more frequently of haste ; and, 
while not so elaborate as Irving, so diffuse as Cooper, or so frank as 
Neal, he is generally just, neat, fanciful, and realistically descrip- 
tive. Among his short stories perhaps the best are Dyspepsy and 
The Politician, among the long The Dutchman's Fireside. Asa 
poet he is gracefully commonplace,—a weak reflexion of Thomson, 
with a dash of the prairie and the backwoods. His longest and 
most ambitious poem is—or was, for it is now forgotten— T'he Baek- 
woodsman, which is ill-construeted and tedious, and the only lines 
of Paulding’s which survive in popular memory are the familiar— 

** Peter Piper picked a peek of pickled peppers; 
Where is the peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked ?” 
which may be found in Aonzngsmarke. 

The following is a list of his writings :— Fhe Direrling History of John Pull 
and Brother Jonathan (1812); The Lay of ike Scottish Fiddle; a Tale of Havre 
de Grace, supposed to be writien by Walter Scott Esy. (1813), a good-natured 
parody on The Lay of the Last Minstrel written with the special intention of ridi- 
euling certain American follies and exposing the excesses of the British in the 
Chesapeake ; The United States and England (1814); Letters from the South (1817); 
The Backwoodsman; a Poem (1818); Salmagundi, second series (1819-20); 4 
Sketch of Old England, by a New Englund Man (1822); Koningsmarke, the Long 
Finne (1823), a quiz on the romantic school of Scott; John Bull in America ; 
or the New Munchausen (1824), a broad caricature of the early type of British 
traveller in America; The Merry Tales of the Three Wise Men of Gotham (1826); 
The New Mirror for Travellers (1598) ; The Tales of the Good Woman, by a Doubt- 
ful Gentleman,—otherwise James K. Paulding (1829); Chronicles of ihe City of 
Gotham, from the papers of a retired Common Councilman (1830); The Lion of the 
West; a Comedy (1831) ; The Dutchman's Fireside (1831); Westward Ho ! (1832); 
A Life of Washington (1835), ably and gracefully written ; Slavery in the United 
States (1836) ; The Book of Saint Nicholas, a series of stories of the old Duteh 
settlers (1837); A Gift from Fairyland (1838); The Old Coulinen al; or the 
Price of Liberty (1846); American Comedies, the joint producflon of himself and 
his son William J. Paulding (1817) ; and The Puritan and his Daughter (1849). 
The same son also published a posthumous volume by his father, entitled 4f 
Book of Vagaries, whieh is included in an edition of Paulding’s Select Works (4 
vols., 1867-68), and a most unsatisfactory biography, mostly made up of long 


extracts from Paulding’s writings, ealled Literary Life of James K. Paulding 
(1801). 


PAULI, RrriNuorp (1823-1882), historian, was born at 
Derlin on 25th May 1823. From his mother, who was of 
Huguenot descent, he derived a vivacious temperament ; 
from his father, a minister of the Reformed Church, sprung 
of a family of clergymen and theological professors, he 
inherited strong religious convictions. He spent his boy- 
hood in Bremen, from whose republican citizens he carly 
imbibed a hearty admiration of liberal self-government, 
moral discipline, and extensive sea-trade. With the ex- 
ception of two semesters when he heard Dahlmann at Bonn, 
he studied at the university of Berlin (1842-46), where he 
acquired a lifelong predilection for the Hohenzollerns and 
for the civil service and army of Prussia. Ranke was young 
Pauli’s model historian, but he had far too much individu- 
ality to bind himself slavishly to any school. After having 
taken his degree and passed the public schoolinaster’s ex- 
amination, he became in 1847 private tutor in the family 
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of Mr Bannatyne, a solicitor in Glasgow, and stayed seven 
years in Great Britain. During 1849-52 he served as 
private secretary to the Prussian ambassador Bunsen in 
London, and made the acquaintance of many eminent 
politicians of the day and of distinguished antiquaries, such 
as Kemble, Thorpe, and Hardy. Never a mere book-scholar, 
he saw various parts of England with an observant eye, and 
followed public qnestions with warm interest. He now 
conceived the plan of investigating the history of England 
in its original sonrees. In this way he was the first faith- 
fully to copy some of the Anglo-Saxon annals; but, as soon 
as he learned that Thorpe was going to edit them for the 
Master of the Rolls, he liberally committed his transcripts 
to him. The roots of Great and Greater Britain appeared 
to him to lie in Anglo-Saxon, not in Celtic, institutions, 
and therefore his first book was Köniy Aelfred (Berlin, 
1851) Though eritieally destroying many long-cherished 
legends, he deseribed his hero's character and times in 
warm colours. The book was twice translated into English, 
and Lappenberg, the best judge then living, declared its 
author worthy to continue his own Geschichte von England. 
Not without material privations Pauli eontinued his stay 
in England, and between 1853 and 1858 published three 
large volumes, comprising the period from Henry II. to 
Henry VII. In 1855 he became privat-docent at Bonn, and 
he obtained a professorship at Rostock in 1857. Thence he 
removed in 1859 to Tübingen, where, however, in 1866 he 
offended the Würtemberg Government by vehemently de- 
nouneing its Austrian policy in an essay whieh appeared 
during the Prussian war in the Preussische Jahrbücher. 
ixiled to a remote country seminary, he preferred to resign. 
lle now returned to his native country and obtained in 
1867 a post in the university of Marburg, which he once 
represented in the Prussian Upper House. In 1870 he 
found an honourable position at Gottingen, where the 
former dynastie union of Hanover with Great Britain had 
left a splendid English library, and where Waitz had 
brought together a flourishing historical school, 

Pault’s later life was chiefly devoted to modern history, 
and the Geschichte Englands 1814-52, in 3 vols. (Leipsic, 
1864-75) made his name widely known. He fulfilled his 
duties as a teacher and examiner and as a fellow of different 
learned societies with punctual aecuracy ; hebecamemember 
of the academies of Góttingen, Munich, and Berlin, and 
honorary doctor of Oxford and Cambridge. He helped 
friends and pupils with untiring kindness; in his happy 
and social home he was often visited by distinguished 
English scholars. And he was for a whole generation a 
living link between the historical literature of England 
and Germany, “those two eolumns of the Teutonic world, 
which, for the benefit of human progress he firmly believed 
in, he fondly hoped would never be torn asunder.” When 
suddenly called away by a stroke of apoplexy on 3d June 
1882, he was deeply lamented on both sides of the Channel. 


Pauli's History of England was remarkable for its research. Never 
before had the records, then piled up in the Tower withont calendars 
or indexes, been used in so full a way; never before had the 
chronicles and memoirs been so thoroughly eritieized. The short 
review of these original sources, given in the appendices, formed a 
guide to the medieval historiography of England, and was later on, 
when better editions appeared, supplemented by Pauli’s critiques 
contributed to German periodicals. The main narrative follows the 
king, but at the end of each reign the literary, religious, social, 
economical, and especially the commercial features of the period are 
cleverly grouped together. Though Pauli was no regular jurist, 
even the development of the constitutional side of his subject was 
then superior to the general standard. Indeed these parts, and these 
only, Pauli lived to see without jealousy superseded by Gneist and 
Stubbs, while in every other respect his work, then an immense 
advance upon Lingard, still remains the most solid of its kind. It 
has never been translated, perhaps on account of its almost annal- 
istic form, and its contempt for the popular attractions of moralizing 
remarks, philosophical speculation, or picturesque style. To gain 


new facts, to show the way for further investigation, seemed to 
Pauli a worthier task than to amuse the public with a brilliant 
story. The history is remarkable for the completeness with which 
the author has used all reports, letters, and memoirs he could lay 
his hands upon, He was also allowed to inspect private papers of 
Cobden and of the Prussian ainbassadors Bülow and Bunsen ; and 
he knew something by personal recollection. Still he openly con- 
fessed that this contemporary history could be only preliminary, 
on account of the wide gaps in our knowledge of the secret policy, 
and because ‘‘he felt, in dealing with the flowing formless mass 
of living characters, as if he were touching hot lava that could 
uot yet be shaped into constrnetive material" Nevertheless the 
carefully -weighed judgment and the profound understanding of 
the manifold and tangled tendencies of modern strife are simply 
astonishing, if we consider that the author was a foreigner. Abroad 
no guide through the English history of the 19th century can rival 
this work, while the English reader will find at least the chapters 
on foreign policy to contain much that is new, and will be sure to 
admire the impartial views of a distant but lofty and noble observer. 
Pauli had learned to love the organic growth of the English consti- 
tution, and could not look without misgivings ou the radical de- 
struction of its aristocratic basis. : 

Besides a great many essays on the Middle Ages, of which only 
the popular ones have been collected in Bilder aus Alt-England 
(Gotha, 1860; 2d ed. 1876, translated 1861), and in Aufsätze zur 
Englischen Geschiehte (Leipsic, 1869 ; Neve Folge, edited by Hartwig, 
Leipsic, 1883), Pauli published two monographs: “ Grosseteste und 
Marsh,” in the Tübingen Z'rogram for 1864, and Simon von Montfort 
(Tübingen, 1867). From a literary point of view these biographies 
are the best things Pauli wrote, and in them he was successful in 
creating figures of impressive character ; but his general histories 
also usually centre round a hero, e.g., Canning and Peel in his 
history of England in our own times. Well versed in palzography, 
Pauli diseovered several important memorials, and never despised 
the humbler task of an editor ; he edited Gower's Confessio Amantis 
(1857), The Libell of Englishe Policye of 1436 (1878), and three tracts 


on political economy of the time of Henry VIIL, Zransactions of 


the Göttingen Soetety, 1878. For the Monumenta Germanie Historica 
he furnished a quantity of MS. collations, and extracted conjointly 
with Licbermann pieces of interest for Germany out of English 
historians before 1300 A.p., which appeared in part in vol xiii. 
(1881), and in part will fill vol. xxvii. Forthe Berliu Academy he 
selected aud copied a mass of records relating to Germany, mainly 
of the 14th century, which did excellent service for the Hanseatic 
DU For the Camden Society he had prepared the account 
book of the Prussian crusade of HTenry Earl of Derby in 1392, which, 
it is hoped, will be edited by an eminent English historian. He 
contributed numberless reviews and detailed, often exhaustive, 
essays on minor subjects of English history to Sybel's Historische 
Acitsehrift, Preussische Jahrbücher, Grenzboten, Rundschau, Im 
Neuen Reich, Forsehungen zur Deutschen Geschichte, Archiv für 
diltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, Hansische Geschiehisblitter, Zeit- 
schrijt für Kirchenrecht, Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Gottingisehe 
Nachrichten, Gottingische Anzeigen. These articles possess in some 
respects a very high value as material for future scholars. Pauli’s 
last studies on Henry VIH. and the Hanoverian succession, based 
on the discovery of the papers of Robethon, the elector's agent, are 
printed in the Aufsätze, Neue Folge. 


Martwig prefixed a sketeh of Pauli’s life to the Aufsdtze, Neue Folge, and 
Frensdort! delivered a leeture upon him, printed in the Transactions of the 
Gottingen Society (1882). (F. L.) 


PAULICIANS (ILovA«avoo, the name of a religious 
sect whieh sprang up in Armenia in the latter half of the 
yth century. Their founder was Constantine, belong- 
ing toa village near Samosata called Mananalis, where a 
dualistic, perhaps Marcionite, community had long sub- 
sisted. About 660 a.D. his attention had been drawn to 
the New Testament, and especially to the epistles of Paul, 
whence he derived a set of opinions which, in their com- 
bination at least, were quite peculiar to himself, and 
under their inspiration he forthwith came forward as a 
reforming preacher. The scene of his first efforts was 
Cibossa, in the district of Colonia in Armenia Prima, 
where, in token of his Pauline discipleship, he called himselt 
Sylvanus and his flock Macedonians. He died about the 
year 684, but had a succession of like-minded followers— 
Simeon (called Titus), Paul, Gegnesius (Timothy), Joseph 
(Epaphroditus)—under whom the sect continued to spread 
into Asia Minor, ultimately taking up its headquarters in 
Phanerva in Helenopontus. According to Petrus Siculus, 
whose /istoria Manicheorum was written about 870, they 
held the ordinary dualistie doctrine common to all the 
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Manichwans, expressly distinguishing the Being to whom 
the present world owes its creation and government from the 
maker and ruler of that which is to come; further, besides 
being quite out of sympathy with the Catholic doctrine 
as to the Theotokos, they rejected the Old Testament, the 
sacraments, the symbol of the eross, and the ordained 
ministry of the church. "The morals of the followers of 
Constantine seem to have been for the most part unex- 
ceptionable, tending to severity, but one of his remoter 
successors, Baanes by name, gave way to such excesses as 
to earn for himself the surname of ô pvzapós ; and Sergius 
(Tychicus), about the beginning of the 9th century, found 
so great scope for a moral reformation and was so success- 
ful in his efforts for this end that he is sometimes spoken 
of, not extravagantly, as the second founder of the sect. 
Their aversion to images made them specially obnoxious to 
persecution by both parties during the iconoclastic con- 
troversy,—the iconoclasts specially finding it necessary to 
give practieal demonstration of their antipathy to the 
Paulician heretics. The violence of Leo the Armenian in 
particular compelled many of their number, and Sergius 
among them, to seek refuge in the Saracen part of Ar- 
menia, where the emir of Melitene assigned them a seat 
in the little town of Argaum; from this settlement, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of their head, they made 
frequent and damaging inroads on the Byzantine territory. 
After the death of Sergius in 835 their government be- 
came more political and republican, until the violence of 
Theodora drove new reinforcements to their camp, includ- 
ing an able military leader named Carbeas, who presently 
placed himself at their head. The sect continued to grow 
and to found new settlements, among which Tephrica is 
specially mentioned by the Byzantine historians as a cause 
of embarrassment. At the head of an army composed of 
Paulicians and Moslems, Carbeas more than onee invaded 
the territory of the empire and inflieted defeat on the 
opposing forces.  Chrysocheir, his stepson and successor, 
was still more suceessful; sweeping all opposition before 
him, he overran the whole of Asia Minor, pillaging Nice and 
Nicomedia, Ancyra and Ephesus,—Basil the Macedonian 
vainly appealing now to arms and now to negotiation. 
At last, however (871), he was surprised and slain, and 
his followers were driven back to their mountain fastnesses. 
In 970 John Zimisces succeeded in removing a large 
colony of them, as guardians of the frontier, to the region 
about Philippopolis in Thrace, where full religious liberty 
was guaranteed them. Here they continued to flourish in 
virtual independence for more than a century, until Alexius 
Comnenus inflicted chastisement on them for having de- 
serted his standard in the course of the Norman war. In 
1115 that emperor fixed his winter quarters in Philippo- 
polis to use for their conversion the various powers of 
persuasiou at his command, and the orthodox city of 
Alexiopolis was founded in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The sect, however, called ** Popelicans" by Villehardouin, 
continued to subsist in Thrace until at least the beginning 
of the 13th century, as did also the Euchites, afterwards 
Dogomili who had been attracted to the locality by the 
toleration of -Zimisces. Meanwhile, branch societies of 
Paulicians had established themselves in Italy and France, 
and reappear in history there under various names, such as 
Bulgari, Patareni, Cathari, and Albigenses. 


The Paulicians are the subject of a monograph by F. Schmidt 
(Historia. Paulicianorum Orientalium, Copenhagen, 1826); and the 
Historia of Petrus Sieulus, already referred to, has been edited 
(Gottingen, 1846) by Gieseler, whose ‘ Untersuchungen über die 
Geschichte der Paulicianer," in Stud. u. Krit. (1829), as well as the 
relative sections of his Church History, deserves special mention. 
See also vol. iii. of Neander's Airchengeschichte. 


PAULINUS, Sr, or Nora. Pontius Meropius Anicius 
Paulinus, who was successively a consul, a monk, and a 
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bishop, was born at Bordeaux in 353 a.p. His father, 
prefectus pretorio in Gaul, was a man of great wealth, 
so that Augustine could speak of Paulinus, who inherited 
it, as “ opulentissimus dives," and Ausonius, himself a man 
of property, could speak of his estates as *regna." The 
literary education of the future saint was entrusted to his 
elder contemporary and townsman Ausonius, and how con- 
siderable was the degree of culture to which he attained 
as a writer both in prose and verse can yet be seen from 
his extant works, though it is of course impossible for any 
one in cold blood to coneur in all the friendly praises of 
Ausonius and Jerome, the latter of whom compares him 
as a letter-writer to Cicero. In 378 he was raised to the 
rank of consul suffectus, and in the following year he 
appears to have been sent as consularis into Campania. 
Here, whether in an official capacity or not, he certainly 


remained for some time; and, according to his own account, 


it was at this period, while present at a festival of St Felix 
of Nola, that he first entered upon his lifelong devotion 
to the cultus of that saint. Probably before this time he 
had married a wealthy Spanish lady named Therasia ; the 
union appears to have been a sympathetic and happy one, 
though not unclouded by domestic sorrows, among which 
may be mentioned the death in infancy of their only child, 
—a bereavement which, combined with the many disasters 
by which the empire was being visited, did much to foster 
in them that world-weariness to which they afterwards gave 
such emphatic expression. From Campania Paulinus re- 
turned to his native place and came into correspondence 
or personal intimacy with men like Martin of Tours and 
Ambrose of Milan, whose example could not fail to keep 
before him the claims of Christianity as conceived by them ; 
and ultimately (about 389) he was formally received into the 
chureh by Bishop Delphinus of Dordeaux, whence shortly 
afterwards he withdrew with his wife beyond the Pyrenees. 
This withdrawal from the pursuits and pleasures of the 
world called forth the playful banter and serious remon- 
strances with which alternately he was plied by Ausonius ; 
all appeals, however, to the common memories of an old 
friendship and to the claims of patriotism and of ambition 
were made in vain. It is impossible, of course, to say what 
precise amount of truth may underlie the poet's hint at 
an undue feminine ascendency over his friend, which is 
implied in the expression * Tanaquil tua." Therasia was 
certainly at least not behind her husband in eagerness to 
have done with the fast-failing friendship and help of 
“the world” ; but Paulinus is unflinching in his reply to 
every reproach and entreaty : “Negant Cameenis, nec patent 
Apollini dicata Christo pectora. . . . Nune alia mentem 
vis agit, major deus. . . . O beata injuria, displicere cum 
Christo." The personal asceticism of Paulinus and his 
liberality towards the poor soon brought him into great 
repute among all the devout of the region in which he 
had settled; and while he was spending Christmas at 
Barcelona the enthusiasm of the people rose to such a 
pitch that they insisted on his being forthwith ordained 
to the priesthood. The irregularity of this step, however, 
was resented by many of the clergy, and the occurrence is 
still passed lightly over by his Roman Catholic panegyrists. 
In the following year he went into Italy, and after visit- 
ing Ambrose at Milan and Siricius at Rome— the latter of 
whom, however, jealous probably of the growing monkish 
spirit and mindful also of the irregular ordination, received 
him somewhat coldly—he proceeded into Campania, where, 
in the neighbourhood of Nola, he settled among the rude 
structures which on his former visit he had caused to be 
built around the tomb and relics of his “dominedius” 
(lord of the edifice) and patron saint. Along with Ther- 
asia (now a sister, not a wife), while leading a life of rigid 
asceticism, he devoted the whole of his vast wealth to the 
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entertainment of needy pilgrims, to payment of the debts of 
the insolvent, and to publie works of utility or ornament ; 
besides building basilicas at Fondi and Nola, he provided 
the latter place with a much-needed aqueduct. At the 
next vacancy, not later than 409, he succeeded to the 
bishopric of Nola, and this office he held with ever-increas- 
ing honour until his death, which occurred shortly after 
that of Augustine in 431. He is commemorated by the 
Church of Rome on 22d June. 


The extant writings of Paulinus consist of some fifty Hpistole, 
addressed to Sulpicius Severus, Delphinus, Augustine, Jerome, and 
others; thirty-twe Carmina in a great variety of metre, including 
a series of hexameter **natales," begun about 393 and continued 
aunually in honour of the festival of St Felix, metrieal epistles to 
Ausonius and Gestidius, and paraphrases of three psalms; and a 
Passio S. Genesii. They reveal to us a kindly and cheerful soul, 
well versed in the literary accomplishments of the period, but 
without any strength of intellectual grasp and peculiarly prone to 
superstition. The somewhat conspicuous place in chureh history 
oceupied by Paulinus is chiefly due to the effect his great influence 
had in promoting the practice of pilgrimage, relic- hunting, and 
pieture- worship, as well as the uncritical acceptance of every 
alleged miracle ; to the intellectual development of Christianity he 
contributed nothing and it may well be questioned whether the 
manner in which he discharged the stewardship of his wealth was 
as judicious and beneficial as it certainly was generous. 


Iis works were edited by Rosweyde and Fronton le Duc in 1622 (Antwerp, 
8vo), and their text was reprinted in the Bibl. max. patr. (1677). The next 
editor was Le Brun des Marettes (Paris, 1685, 2 vols. 4to), whose text was 
reproduced in substance by Muratori (Verona, 1736), and reprinted by Migne. 


PAULUS, Hrixnicu EBERHARD GorrLon (1761-1851), 
the distinguished representative of the rationalistic school 
of German theologians of the beginning of this century, 
was born at Leonberg, near Stuttgart, Ist September 
1761. His father, the Lutheran clergyman at Leonberg, 
was convinced of the immortality of the soul by spirit- 
ualism, and was deprived of his living in consequence of 
his belief in the intercourse of departed spirits with men. 
He likewise required of his children unconditional obedi- 
ence, and commanded them to believe the doctrines of 
religion without asking wherefore. The father's spiritual. 
ism and dogmatism drove the son by natural reaction 
to the rationalism which prevailed at the time, and of 
which, in its application to Biblical history, Paulus became 
the most famous representative. He was educated at 
Tübingen, was three years headmaster of a German school, 
and then spent two years in travelling through England 
and the principal countries of the Continent. He subse- 
quently published interesting passages from the journal of 
his tour. In 1789 he was chosen ordinary professor of 
Oriental languages at Jena. In addition to the studies 
of his own department he prosecuted especially mathe- 
matics, as the best preparation for clear thinking. At 
Jena he lived in close intercourse with Schiller, Goethe, 
Herder, and the most distinguished literary men of the 
time. In 1793 he succeeded Doederlein as professor of 
theology. His special work was the exposition of the 
Old and New Testaments in the light of his great Oriental 
learning and according to his characteristic principle of 
"natural explanation.” He held that miracles in the 
strict sense were impossible, that the events recorded in 
the Bible took place naturally, and that the narratives of 
the Gospels are the true reports of men who either were eye- 
witnesses or had obtained information from such as were. 
From a purely apologetic motive he sought to remove 
what other interpreters regarded as miracles from the 
Bible by distinguishing between the fact related and the 
author’s opinion of it, by seeking a naturalistic exegesis 
of a narrative, e.g., that ézi ris Gaddoons (Matt. xiv. 25) 
means by the shore and not on the sea, by supplying cireum- 
stances omitted by the author, by remembering that the 
author produces as miracles occurrences which can now be 
explained otherwise, e.g., exorcisms, The chief exegetical 
works of Paulus are his Philoloyisch-kritischer und histor- 


ascher Commentar iiber das Neue Testament (4 vols., 1800- 
1804), Clavis über die Psalmen (1791), and Clavis iber 
Jesaias (1793), and particularly his Exegetisches Handbuch 
über die drei ersten Evangelien (3 vols., 1830-33 ; 2d ed., 
1841-42). His Life of Jesus (2 vols., 1828) is a synop- 
tical translation of the Gospels, prefaced by an account of 
the preparation for the Christ and a brief summary of His 
history, and accompanied by very short explanations inter- 
woven in the translation. The form of the work was fatal 
to its success, and the subsequent Ewegetisches Handbuch 
rendered it quite superfluous. In the latter work Paulus 
really contributed much to a true interpretation of the 
Gospel narratives, notwithstanding his entire failure to ex- 
plain the miracles away. The historical and geographical 
excursuses and dissertations interwoven in his comment- 
aries are of considerable value. He was particularly well 
acquainted with the conditions of Oriental life. In the 
year 1803 Paulus left Jena on account of his health, and 
filled various posts in south Germany until 1811, when 
he became professor of exegesis and ecclesiastical history 
at Heidelberg. It was there that he found the freest 
scope for his great learning and tutorial abilities. He 
filled this chair until 1844, when he retired on account of 
his great age. He died, faithful to his first rationalistic 
position, a staunch friend of intellectual and political free- 
dom and light, 10th August 1851, in his ninetieth year. 

The literary labours of Paulus were not confined to exegesis. He 
edited a collected small edition of Spinoza’s works (1802-1803), a 
collection of the most noted Eastern travels (1792-1803), Schel- 
ling’s Vorlesungen über die Offenbarung (1813), &c. He was also 
the author of Skizzen aus meiner Bildungs- und Lebensgeschichte 
(1839), and he left behind him the materials for a biography, which 
was published by Professor Reiehlin-Meldegg, under the title H. 
E. G. Paulus und seine Zeit (1853). 

PAULUS, Junius. See Roman Law. 

PAULUS (or PavurLUus) Lucius /EwxILIUS, a dis- 
tinguished Roman general, of the patrician family of the 
ZEmilii, was born about 229 B.c. He was the son of the 
consul of the same name who fell at Canne. As curule 
edile in 192 he gave a proof of his integrity by prose- 
cuting the persons who made an illegal use of the public 
pastures, His first laurels were won in Further Spain, 
whither he was sent as pretor in 191. Though at 
first defeated with loss, he finally overthrew the enemy in 
a bloody battle (189) and tranquillized Spain. In 182 
he was consul, and in the following year subdued the 
Ingauni, a piratical tribe of Liguria, dismantling their 
towns and carrying off their ships. For this service he 
was granted a triumph. After a period of retirement from 
public life he was elected consul a second time, for 168, 
and entrusted with the command in the Macedonian war, 
which the incapacity of previous Roman generals had 
allowed to drag on without success for three years. Paulus 
brought the war to a speedy termination by the battle 
of Pydna, fought on 22d June (Julian calendar) 168. 
The battle decided the fate of Macedonia, which was 
henceforward a Roman province. The Macedonian king 
Perseus surrendered shortly afterwards and met with a 
courteous reception from the Roman general. Paulus now 
availed himself of his position to make the tour of Greece, 
visiting with an intelligent interest the places immortalized 
in Greek history and legend. Afterwards, assisted by ten 
Roman commissioners, he arranged the affairs of Macedonia. 
In obedience to the orders of the senate, on his return 
through Epirus to Italy he gave up seventy towns to pillage 
and carried off 150,000 of the inhabitants as slaves. A 
magnificent triumph, graced by the presence of the captive 
king Perseus and his three children, rewarded the con- 
queror of Macedonia (167). But his publie glory was 
closely attended by private misfortune; of the two sons 
borne him by his second wife one died a few days before, 
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the other a few days after, his triumph. The veteran was 
thus left without a son to bear his name; for of his two 
sons by his first wife Papiria, the elder had been adopted 
by Quintus Fabius Maximus, Hannibal's great opponent, 
and the younger by the son of Scipio Africanus. The 
latter, known as P. Cornelius Scipio Æmilianus, was the 
conqueror of Carthage and Numantia. Paulus was censor 
in 164, and died in 160. At the funeral games exhibited 
in his honour the Z/ecyra of Terence was acted for the 
second and the Adelphi for the first time. 

Paulus was a fine specimen of a Roman noble. An aristocrat to 
the backbone, he was yet beloved by the people, whose favour he 
never deigned to court by unworthy means. His integrity was 
perfect ; of the vast sums brought by him into the Roman treasury 
from Spain and Macedonia he kept not a penny to himself. At 
his death his property with difficulty sufficed to pay his wife's dowry. 
As a general he was a strict disciplinarian ; as an augur he dis- 


charged the religious duties of his office with conscientious care and 


exactness. lis piety passed into superstition, as wheu before the 
battle of Pydna he sacrificed to the moon, then under eclipse. 
His sympathy with Greek learning and art is attested by the Greek 
masters whom he procured for his sons, as well as by his travels in 
Greece, the works of art he brought home, and his friendship for 
the historian Polybius. llis nobility of nature won him the affec- 
tion and esteem of all who knew him, of his enemies no less than 
of his countrymen. An affeeting proof is the faet recorded by 
Plutarch that his body was carried to the grave by volunteers 
from all the nations he had conquered, while old men from Spain, 
Liguria, and Macedonia followed lamenting the man who (accord- 
ing to them) was at once their eonqueror and their saviour. 


There is a life of him by Plutarch, but his campaigns in Liguria and Mace- 
donia are more fully described by Livy (xl. 25-25; xliv. 17 - xlv. 41). 


PAULUS JEGINETA. See /EÉcINETA, vol. i. p. 181, 
and MzpicINE, vol. xv. p. 804. 

PAULUS DIACONUS, the historian of the Lombard 
dominion in Italy, flourished in the 8th century (see 
Lomparps, vol xiv. p. 813). An ancestor of his named 
Leupichis entered Italy in the train of Alboin and received 
an allotment of lands at or near Forum Julii (Friuli). By 
an invasion of Avars all the five sons of this warrior were 
swept ‘off into Illyria, but one, his namesake, returned 
through many perils and restored the ruined fortunes of 
his house. His grandson was Warnefrid, who, by his 
wife Theodelinda, became the father of Paulus. The 
future historian (born about 720 or 725) received an 
education unusually good for his times, possibly in part 
conducted at the court of King Ratchis in Pavia. From 
a teacher named Flavian he received at least the rudiments 
of Greek. In middle life, probably, he retired into the 
great Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino, which his 
patron King Ratchis had entered in 749. The ruin which 
befell the Loinbard monarchy in 774 at the hands of 
Charles the Great may have caused him to take this step. 
In this ruin was involved his brother Arichis, whose estates 
were confiscated, himself confined in prison for seven years, 
and his wife and children reduced to beggary. About 
781 Paulus left his monastery and travelled to France, 
probably in order to intercede for this brother, and after 
considerable delay his request was granted. Meanwhile, 
his literary gifts had come to be highly appreciated by the 
Frankish king. The letters and the verses which passed 
between Charles (employing the pen of a secretary) and 
Paulus give a pleasant idea of the relation between the 
two parties, and remind us of the intercourse between the 
Italian princes and the scholars of the Renaissance. After 
some years’ residence in France Paulus returned to Italy 
and to his convent, and died, probably between 790 and 
800, at his beloved Monte Cassino, His surname, Diaconus 
(or Levita), shows that he took orders as a deacon, no 
doubt during his residence in the monastery. 


The chief works of Paulus are his Continuation of Eutropius and 
his Lombard History. The former (one of his earliest works) was 
written at the request of Adelperga, wife of the duke of Benevento, 
Paulus recommended her to read. the Roman history of Eutropius, 
but, as she complained that this heathen writer said nothing of 
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chureh affairs, and stopped short at the death of Jovian, Paulus 
interwove some extraets from the eeclesiastical historians, and 
added six books (xi.-xvi.), bringing down the history to 533 A.D. 
At this point his Lombard History, in six books, written in the 
later years of his life and cut short by his death, takes up the tale, 
which is told henceforward from the point of view of a Lombard 
patriot. The sagas of the Langobardie warriors, plentifully inter- 
spersed, give to the narrative a wild barbarie interest. The 
document called the Origo Gentis Langobardiex and the lost his- 
tory of Secundus of Trient furnished some of his materials, He 
also makes free use of Gregory of Tours, Dede, Isidore, and others. 
lu some aspects Paulus naturally suggests a comparison with 
Jordanes, that other historian of a barbarian nation falling into 
ruin, but in learning and literary honesty the Lombard is greatly 
the superior of the Goth. llis style is, for his age, wonderfully 
good, though his grammar shows the breaking down of the old 
Latin inflexions into the lingua volyare. 

Paulus wrote also a history of the bishops of-Metz, some homilies, 
and several small poems, some rhythmical, some metrical. His 
works were frequently copied in the Middle Ages. Of the Lombard 
History there are more than a hundred MSS. extant, those of Assisi, 
Cividale, and St Gall being the most important. "The edition of 
his histories published as part of the Monumenta Germania 
Historica (1878-79) supersedes all others. For further informa- 
tion, the student may consult G. Waitz’s preface to the Lombard 
History in that edition, and F. Dahn's Langobardische Studien, an 
able monograph, but perhaps too negative in its conclusions. The 
English reader will tind an excellent sketeh of Paulus's life and 
eee in Ugo Balzani’s, Karly Chronielers of Italy (London, 

PAUPERISM. See Poor Laws. 

PAUSANIAS, the general who led the Greeks to vic- 
tory at Platæa, was a Spartan and a member of the Agid 
branch of the royal house, In 479 B.c. he succeeded his 
father Cleonibrotus as regent and guardian of his cousin 
the youthful king Plistarchus, and in the same year he 
was appointed, by virtue of his rank, to lead the army 
despatched by the Spartans to help the Athenians against 
the Persians under Mardonius. He commanded the 
united Greek army at the memorable battle of Platea 
(479), which for ever secured the freedom of Greece 
against the Persians. The credit of that great victory 
belongs to the soldiers rather than to their general, for 
Pausanias seems to have acted without any settled plan, 
and to have given battle only when he was forced to do 
so by the enemy. Indeed, his attempt to withdraw the 
Spartan contingent from the post of honour on the right, 
in order to avoid encountering the native Persian troops 
under Mardonius, savours of positive cowardice. But, if 
he feared the living, he respected the dead; a proposal 
made by a Greek after the battle to avenge the death of 
Leonidas by mutilating the corpse of the gallant Mardonius 
received from Pausanias a stern rebuke. After the expul- 
sion of the Persians from Greece Pausanias led a Greek 
fleet (478 or 477) to Cyprus and thence to Byzantium, 
which he captured from the Persians. But the successes 
he had hitherto enjoyed only fed without satisfying his 
ambition. He conceived the design of making himself 
master of all Greece, and with this view he opened a corre- 
spondence with Xerxes, offering to marry his daughter and 
reduce Greece toa Persian province. The proposal was 
hailed with delight by the Persian monarch. Puffed up 
with these hopes, Pausanias now assumed by anticipation 
the airs and state of a tyrant, and by his overbearing 
manners offended the Greeks so deeply that in disgust 
they transferred the leadership of the allied forces from 
Sparta to Athens,—a momentous step, from which sprang 
the maritime empire of Athens. Pausanias was recalled 
to Sparta and tried, but, thongh convicted and punished 
for minor offences, the evidence was insufficient to sub- 
stantiate the charge of treason, and he was acquitted. 
Having afterwards the folly to return to Byzantium in a 
private capacity and reopen communications with Persia, 
he was again recalled and put on his trial. There was 
strong suspicion of his treason, but no positive evidence. 
It was known, too, that he had incited the Helots to revolt, 
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promising them freedom and citizenship if they would 
join him ; but, with characteristic caution, the authorities 
declined to aecept the evidence of a Helot against a 
Spartan, and Pausanias might, after all, have been acquitted 
if it had not been that a messenger to whom he entrusted 
a letter for Artabazus, the Persian satrap, opened it, and, 
finding in it a direction to put the bearer to death, carried 
it to the ephors, But not until they had contrived to over- 
hear a conversation between Pausanias and his messenger 
were the ephors satisfied of his guilt; and then they pro- 
ceeded to arrest him. Foreseeing their intention, Pausanias 
took refuge in the temple of Athene of the Brazen House. 
The ephors took off the roof, blocked up the doors, and 
starved him. When on the point of death he was dragged 
out, that his corpse might not defile the sanctuary. This 
happened about 467. 

The principal authorities for the life of Pansanias are Herodotus 
(ix. 10 sq.) and Thucydides (i. 94, 95, 128-131) There is a 
biography of him by Cornelius Nepos. See also Diodorus, xi. 29- 
34, 44-46; Pausanias, iii. 4, 7 and i/. 17, 7 ; Plutarch, Themistocles, 
23; Id., Aristides, 11, 14-20, 23; Aristodemus, ii. iv. vi.-viii. (in 
Müllers Fragm. Hist, Gree., vol. v.) ; Justin, 2, 14. 

PAUSANIAS, a prose-writer (Aoyoypádos) of Greek 
traditions, mythical and historical, and a eritie of Greek 
art. His important work, in ten books, called “EAAdéos 
ILepajygois, usually known as Puusanie Descriptio Grecie, 
has come down to us entire. [t is strictly an itinerary 
through the Peloponnesus, including Attica, Bæotia, and 
Phocis, with a rather slight mention of the adjacent islands 
and some of the principal towns on the Asiatic coast. It 
was evidently eompiled by one whose interest was mainly 
ceutred in making notes of art-collections as they existed 
in the Greek temples and publie places in the time of the 
Antonines, In connexion with these he expatiates on the 
myths and legends locally preserved, and thus he has 
handed down to us much valuable mythological material 
which would otherwise have been lost. A large portion of 
his work, however, is devoted to Greek history, properly so 
called, though, after the manner of Herodotus and the early 
logographers, he draws no distinction between legend and 
history. Ina general sense he may be styled an antiquary 
rather than an art-critic, a man of industry rather than of 
genius, and one who deserves praise more from the matter 
of his work than for the manner of it. Of the personal 
history of Pausanias nothing is recorded. He lived during 
the prosperous times of the Roman empire under Hadrian, 
whom lhe often mentions by name, and his successors An- 
toninus Pius and. Mareus Aurelius, the latter of whom be- 
came emperor in 161 a.D. His wars against the German 
Marcomanni are alluded to,! and Antoninus Pius? is also 
named in reference to his successful contest with the 
‘Moors. Mention is also made of the “wall” raised be- 
tween the Forth and the Clyde by the elder Antonine to 
keep off the assaults of the Brigantes. About himself and 
his birthplace the author is singularly reticent. Nor has 
his work any formal introduction or conclusion. He com- 
mences abruptly with a description of Attica: “The 
mainland of Hellas off the Cyclades and opposite the 
Agean Sea is called Attica, the jutting headland of which 
is Sunium. There is a harbour when you have sailed past 
this foreland, and a temple of Athena the Sunian goddess 
on the height.” He goes on to describe Athens at consi- 
derable length, and gives a valuable though too brief 
account of the Parthenon and the great bronze statue of 
the goddess on the Acropolis, the work of Phidias,? the 


! Descr. Gr., viii. (Areadica), 43, 6. 

? viii. 43, 5, roÜrov E/ceg5 róv Baca ékáXecav ol "Pouatot, 
ibe 7H és Tò Üctov Teuh uddora épaivero xpiuevos. The epithet is 
usually attributed to the affection shown to the memory of Hadrian, 
by whom he had been adopted. 

3 i 28, 2 This statue is referred to by Aristophanes (Z5., 1172) 
and Euripides (Jere. Fur., 1003). 


spear and helm of which were visible to those sailing into 
the harbour from Sunium. On the ivory and gold statue 
of the goddess in the Parthenon (e. 24) he writes very 
briefly ; on the Erechtheum and its antiquities he expa- 
tiates more largely. The great temple of Ephesus, the very 
site of which was lost till Mr Wood’s explorations between 
1863 and 1874, appears to have been perfect in his time, 
but he does not describe it; he merely says? that “Ionia 
contains temples such as are not elsewhere to be seen, and 
first of all that of the Ephesian goddess, remarkable for 
its size and its wealth in general." 

like Herodotus and Strabo, Pausanias was a traveller 
and an inquirer. In some respects it is probable that he 
imitates the manner of Herodotus, as in his credulity® 
and the affectation of reserve in sacred matters. But, 
while geography and ethnology chiefly engaged the atten- 
tion of Strabo, art and antiquities generally form the 
staple of Pausanias’s work. The passion of the Romans 
for securing specimens of Greek art had long been fed by 
the plunder of temples and the removal of statues from 
the towns of the Greek provinces, so graphically described 
in the orations against Verres. Pausanias comments on 
the great antiquity of this kind of sacrilege. “It is clear," 
he remarks,® “that Augustus was not the first who estab- 
lished the custom of carrying away offerings from the 
temples of conquered nations, but that he merely followed 
a very old precedent." And he quotes many examples of 
statues removed by right of conquest, as from Troy, from 
Brauron and Branchide by Xerxes, from Tiryns by the 
Argives, &c. 

In the age of the Antonines special attention was directed to 
the works of art still remaining in the Greek cities. The work 
known as Antonine's Zinerary, which is a kind of handbook of 
the whole Roman empire and its complex system of roads and 
colonies, may have suggested to Pausanias a “Description of 
Greece,” on the lines laid down by Herodotus and Strabo; but we 
have no exact date of the composition of either work. Leland 
compiled his Ztinerary or tour through Britain on much the same 
prineiples, and his record of churches and castles as they reinained 
in the later years of Henry VIII. is a survey of medieval art which 
resembles the notes of Pausanias formed from his own inquiry and 
observation. 

The vast wealth of the Greek cities in statuary and V 
which had been aeeumulating from the 5th century r.c. till the 
capture of Corinth by Mummius, may be judged of by the records 
of the plunderings of Verres and the costly purchases of Cicero? 
and his successors to the time of Nero, and even of Hadrian, which 
are matters of history. Nevertheless, after the drain of more than 
three centuries, “ Pausanias," says Mr. Westropp,® “was able to 
describe 2827 statues.” 

Whether Pausanias had any real taste or enthusiasm for or 
judgment of fine art does not appear from his somewhat matter- 
of-fact aecounts. He reminds us of a catalogue of goods made 
with the view of a sale, minus the auctioneer's “puffing.” Nor is 
his motive much more apparent; he may have written to let 
connoisseurs know what was yet to be had, or to put on record 
existing works, with the names of the artists, as a protest against 
further spoliation, or he may have been commissioned by imperial 
authority to make a list of the art-treasures still exhibited to 
travellers in the Roman provinces. In the century from Augustus 
to Trajan Greck education in art, literature, and philosophy was 
mueh affeeted by the rich and well-born Romans, and collections of 
Greek bronzes and real or spurious articles of antiquity were keenly 
competed for, as we know from many of the epigrams of Martial.? 

Pausanias does not usually say that an object is beautiful ; 
he tells us what it is, where it is, and who executed it; that is 
generally all. Occasionally he remarks that a statue is “worth 


* vii, (Achaica), 5, 2. 

5 As when he says, as if seriously (viii. 2, 4), that it seems to him 
quite credible that Lycaon was changed into a wolf and Niobe into 
a stone in the good old times when the gods conversed with men on 
earth. 8 yiii 46, 2. 

7 Often referred to in his letters to Atticus. 

8 The Cycle af Development of the Art of Sculpture in Greece and 
Rome, lect. v. p. 166. 

® Propertius has a eurious eritique on the relative merits of the 
Greek sculptors and painters (iv. 8, 9-16). In elegy 4 of the same 
book, ver. 6, he disclaims the character of a wealthy collector, “nee 
miser æra paro clade, Corinthe, tua." 
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looking at," Oéas áitov, but eriticism, in the true sense of the 
word, is hardly ever attempted. In ii. 27, 5 he speaks highly of 
Polyelitus as an architect, and says that none can rival him for 
beauty or proportion. lu vii. 5, 2 he says the temples of Hera in 
Samos and of Athena at Phocwa “were objects of admiration,” 
though they had been burned and greatly injured by the Persians. 
Occasionally (as vii. 5, 4; 26, 6) he guesses the name of an un- 
known artist from the style ofa sculpture; in vii. 25, 4 he describes 
some marble statues of women as showing a good style of art, 
éxovcai réxvgs eb. His deseriptions of a series of designs, like 
those painted by Polygnotus in the Lesche at Delphi,} are dry and 
without a glimpse of discrimination, —mere lists of names and sub- 
jects, like modern “ guides" to a gallery or museum of art. At the 
same time the minuteness of observation and the careful record 
of all the inscribed names are most commendable, and the value 
of the account to us from a literary point of view, as showing what 
subjects were regarded as “ Homeric” in the time of Polygnotus, 
a contemporary of Pericles, cannot be overrated. The same re- 
marks apply to the account of the famous “chest of Cypselus,” 
preserved at Olympia, and claiming a great antiquity from the 
inscriptions being written Bovorpopnddy, alternately from left to 
right and right to left.? He ends his deseription of scenes chiefly 
taken from the Troica with these words:? “Who the maker 
of this chest was we had no means of forming any conjecture. 
The inseriptions upon it may perhaps be by another hand ; but our 
general impression was that the designer was Eumelus of Corinth, 
mainly on account of the processional hymn which he composed for 
Delos." This Eumelus is believed to have flourished about 750 
R.C. The suspicion of Pausanias that the inscriptions were later 
make it probable that the whole design and workmanship were 
imitative on an archaic model. 

Recent explorations, especially those at Olympia, are largely 
indebted to the careful and detailed accounts of Pausanias. The 
temples at Ephesus, Branchide, Claros, Samos, and Phocæa he 
merely mentions, his researches being limited to the cities of western 
Greece? His notes on the topography of Athens, though he passes 
over several of the more important buildings, as the great theatre 
and the Odeum, with little more than a mere reference, are still 
the principal authority confirming the allusions in early writers. 
He seems, indeed, to have admired objects more for their antiquity 
than for their beauty. He often diverges into long details of his- 
tory, largely mixed with legend, as in his long aecount of the Mes- 
senian wars in book iv.; indeed, mythology and history proper 
stand with Pausanias in precisely the same category. He does not 
show any great advance in this respect from the times of Hecatieus 
or Pherecydes of Syros. 

The style of Pausanias is simple and easy, but it is wanting in 
the quaintness and vivacity of Herodotus, and it has not the florid 
cloquenee of Plato or Lucian. The simple and genuine credulity 
of Herodotus seems foolish or affected in a writer who lived in a 
much more advanced period of human knowledge. Thus he gravely 
tells us that the water of the Styx will break crystal and precious 
stones and vessels of clay, and cause metals, even gold, to decay, 
and can only be kept in a horse's hoof. 

The titles of the several books are taken from the divisions of 
the Peloponnesus, together with the three lying immediately north 
of the isthmus; the first book being devoted to Attiea, the ninth 
to Dootia, and the tenth to Phocis. The remainder are (ii.) Cor- 
inthiaca, (iii.) Laconica, (iv.) Messeniaea, (v. and vi.) Eliaca, (vii.) 
Achaica, (viii.) Arcadica. In adopting this nomenelature he prob- 
ably followed the Troica, Persica, &c., of Hellanicns. A vast mass 
of information is contained in these several books, which may he 
closely compared in their treatment and in the great variety of 
subjects with English * county histories.” 

Without the sustained interest and the genial humour which 
characterize the work of Herodotus, composed as it evidently was 
for recital and not for private reading, Pausanias is an accurate 
and diligent recorder of what he saw and knew. Ie copied inserip- 
tions, and, like Herodotus, he often quotes oracles ; in aseertaining 
the names of artists he is particularly careful. "hat he had made 
ue research into the history and topography of Greece is abun- 

antly shown ; but he is rather chary in his reference to previous 
authors. Of Herodotus he makes mention in eight or nine places, 
of Plutarch in one (i. 36, 4), of Plato in four. Thucydides is 
referred to once (vi. 19, 5), Acusilaus once (ii. 16, 4), Hellanicns 


1 x. (Phocica), 25-31. 2 v, (Eliaca), 17-19. 21972 427. 

+ Eliaca (II.), book vi., the later chapters of which give a very full 
description of Olympia and its buildings and statues. 

vii. 5,4. Here occurs one of the few faint expressions of pleasure 
or praise that the writer indulges in. “You would be pleased,” he 
says, “also with the temple of Hereules at Erythra, and that of 
Athena at Priene, the latter on account of the statue, the Heraclenm 
for its antiquity." These remarks show that he had visited and knew 
something of the temples in Ionia. The tomb of Mausolus at Hali- 
carnassus he mentions iu terms approaching to praise, viii. 16, 4. 

6 viii. (Areadica), 18, 5. 
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twice, Hecatwus four times, Strabo nowhere. Of the poets, epic, 
lyric, and dramatic, he displays a good knowledge, as well as of 
Pindar, whom he frequently quotes. It is elear, therefore, that 
Pansanias was a literary man, and perhaps it is more an idiosyn- 
crasy than a fault that he is cold and prosaic in his descriptions. 
Of the author’s birth, family, or country there are no indications. 
The name is Doric, but the style is the Attic of Plutarch, Strabo, 
and Lucian. 

The best editions of Pausanias are those of Siebelis (5 vols. Svo, Leipsic, 


1822-28), and of Sehubart and Walz (3 vols. Svo, Leipsic, 1838-40), Sehubart's 
text was reprinted in the Trübner series (2 vols. 12mo, Leipsie, 1862), with 
brief introductory critical notes and a very careful and complete Index: This 
is an excellent and accurate edition, aud one whieh leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. (ATRI 

PAUSILIPO, or PosiLLiro. See Nares, vol. xvii. p. 
187. 

PAVIA, a city of Italy, the chief town of a province, 
anda bishop's see, is situated at a height of 270 fect above 
the sea-level, 224 miles by rail south of Milan, on the 
left bank of the Ticino, about 2 miles above its junction 
The railway from Milan to Genoa, which is 
there joined by lines from Cremona, &c., crosses the river 
on a fine bridge construeted in 1865 ; and, farther down, 
the city 1s connected with the suburban village of "Ticino 
by a remarkable briek-built covered bridge dating from 
the HHth century. Though it has lost its importance as a 
fortified town, and no longer deserves the designation of 
“ City of the Hundred Towers,” Pavia is still for the most 
part surrounded by its ramparts, which in a cireuit of 
about 31 miles enclose an area of 400 aeres. Several of 
its buildings are of great architectural interest. The 
basilica of San Michele is one of the finest specimens ex- 
tant of the Lombard style (cf. ARCHITECTURE, vol. ii. p. 
435), and as it was within its walls that the crown was 
placed on the head of the “kings of Italy," from whom 
the house of Savoy claims to be descended, it has received 
the legal title of Basilica Reale (royal decree of 1863). A 
careful restoration has since been effected. The cathedral of 
San Stefano, of wlüch the first stone was laid by Dishop 
Ascanio Sforza in 1488, is still unfinished, the original 
design hy Cristoforo Rocchi, a pupil of Bramante, consist- 
ing of a central octagon from which four arms projected 
so as to form a cross. In the interior is the tomb of St 
Augustine, a remarkable specimen of 14th-century seulp- 
ture, Which presents the saint life-size in pontifical robes, 
and is surrounded by a profusion of bas-reliefs and minor 
figures representing saints of his order, liberal arts, and 
cardinal virtues—in all, 420 heads. The relies which it 
enshrines are said to have been brought from Hippo to Sar- 
dinia by African refugees, purchased in 724 by Liutprand, 
and deposited in the now ruined church of San Pietro in 
Ciel d'Oro, and thence transferred to the cathedral subse- 
quent to their rediseovery in 1695. Beneath the high 
altar is the tomb of Doetius, whose remains were also 
brought from San Pietro; and from the roof of the build- 
ing is suspended the lance of Roland (Orlando)? Of 


7 The famous Certosa of Pavia, one of the most magnificent monas- 
teries in the world, is not situated within the city, but at a distance of 
abont 5 miles towards the north. Its founder, Gian Galeazzo Visconti 
(to whom we also owe the Milan cathedral), laid the first stone on 27th 
August 1396, and the building was nominally finished in 1542. A 
parallelogram, about 140 yards long by 110 broad, is snrrounded on 
all sides by a lofty cloister formed of 123 arches. The chureh, whose 
marble facade is more richly decorated than any other in north Italy, 
is in the form of a Latin cross, 253 feet long by 177 feet wide, with 
three naves and a vast octagonal dome. In the south transept stands 
the mansoleum, in Carrara marble, of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, designed 
by Galeazzo Pellegrini in 1490; and in the north transept are the 
marble statues of Lodovico Sforza i] Moro and his consort Beatrice by 
Cristoforo Solari. The Carthusian monks, to whom the monastery was 
entrusted from the first by its founder, were bound to employ a certain 
proportion of their annual revenue in prosecuting the work till its 
completion ; and even after 1542 they voluntarily continued to expend 
large sums on further decoration, The Certosa of Pavia is thus a 
practical text-book of Italian art for well-nigh three centuries (see 
Durelli, La Certosa di Pavia, Milan, 1823; and Gruner's Fresco De- 
eorations, 1854, and Terra Cotta Architecture in North Italy, 1867). 
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secular edifices in Pavia the most noteworthy is the palace 
or castle of the Visconti, begun in 1360 for Galeazzo Il. 
It is a vast quadrangle, presenting to the outside heavy 
fronts of massive masonry, but in the 15th and 16th 
centuries it was as remarkable for sumptuousness as for 
strength, Originally there was a square tower at each 
corner; two were destroyed by the French artillery in 
1527.1 The university of Pavia (formally constituted in 
1361 by the emperor Charles IV., but claiming to have its 
first origin in a school founded by Charlemagne) has 
faculties of law, medicine, and science. The professors 
number between forty and fifty, but the students have de- 
creased from 1475 in 1860 to 604 in 1881-82. Among its 
subsidiary establishments are two colleges—the Borromeo 
and the Ghislieri — founded respectively by Archbishop 
Borromeo (1563) and Pope Pius V. (1569) for the gratu- 
itous maintenance of a certain number of poor students ; 
a museum of natural history, instituted in 1772 under 
Spallanzani ; a botanical garden, commenced in 1774 ; an 
agricultural garden, bestowed on the university by Napo- 
leon in 1806 ; and the oldest anatomical cabinet in Italy. 
The university library was founded by Maria Theresa in 
1754; the famous collection of books which Gian Galeazzo 
brought together by the aid of Petrarch was carried off to 
Blois by the French in 1500. The civil hospital of San 
Matteo is à large and flourishing institution, dating from 
1419; like the Borromeo and Ghislieri colleges, it has 
large lauded estates in the circondario. Comparatively 
few manufactures are prosecuted in Pavia, but there is 
considerable trade by water as well as by rail, barges being 
able to pass down the Po to the Adriatic and along the 
canal to Milan. The population of the city was 27,885 in 
1871 and 27,792 in 1881, or, including the suburbs Ticino, 
Calvenzano, and Borgorato, 29,836 ; that of the commune 
was 29,618 in 1871 and 29,941 in 1881. 
Mistory.—Ticinum—it was not till the close of the 7th century 
that the city was called Papia or Pavia—was a place of some import- 
ance under the Roman empire, having, according to Pliny, been 
founled by two Gallic tribes at the time of the first Gallic immigra- 
tion into Italy. It was at Ticinum that Augustus met the funeral 
procession of Drusus; and Claudius IL. was first saluted emperor 
by the garrison in the city. Ravaged by Attila in 452 and by 
Odoacer in 476, Ticinum was, after 489, raised to much more than 
its former position by Theodorie the Goth, who restored its fortifi- 
cations and made it the seat of a royal palace. From Theodoric’s 
successors it was recovered for the Eastern empire by Narses ; but 
the imperial garrison, after a siege of more than three years, was 
obliged by famine to surrender to the Lombards in 573, and Ticinum- 
Pavia became, as the capital of the Lombard kingdom, one of the 
leading cities of Italy. By the conquest of Pavia and the capture 
of Desiderius in 774 Charlemagne completely destroyed the Lom- 
bard supremacy ; but the city continued to be the centre of the 
Carolingian power in Italy, and a royal residence was built in the 
neighbourhood (Corteolona on the Olona). It was in San Michele 
Maggiore in Pavia that Berengar of Friuli and his quasi-regal 
successors down to Berengar II. and Adalbert II. were crowned 
“kings of Italy." Under the reign of the first the city was sacked 
and burned by the Hungarians, and the bishop was among those 
who perished in the flames. At Pavia was celebrated in 951 the 
marriage of Otto I. and Adelheid (Adelaide), which exercised so 
important an influence on the relations of the empire and Italy ; 
but, when the succession to the crown of Italy came to be dis- 
puted between the emperor Henry II. and Harduin of Ivrea, the 
city sided strongly with the latter. Laid in ruins by Henry, who 
was attacked by the citizens on the night after his coronation in 
1001, it was none the less ready to close its gates on Conrad the 
Salic in 1026. The jealousy which had meanwhile been growing 
up between Pavia and Milan having in 1056 broken out into open 
war, Pavia in the long run had recourse to the hated emperors to 
aid her against her now more hated rival; and for the most part 


The Carthusians were expelled in 1782, and, after being held for a 
time by Cistercians (1784) and Carmelites (1798), the monastery 
was closed in 1810 ; but it was restored to the Carthusians in 1843, 
and was exempted from eonfiscation in 1866. The lead was all 
stripped from the roof in 1797 by order of the French Direetory ; but 
the building as a whole is still in excellent preservation. 

! See Professor Magenta’s monograph, J Visconti e gli Sforza nel 
Castello di Pavia, Milan, 1884, 2 vols., folio. 


she remained, through all the broils and revolutions of the time, 
attached to the Ghibelline party till the latter part of the 14th 
century. From 1360, when Galeazzo was appointed imperial 
vicar by Charles IV., Pavia became practically a possession of the 
Visconti family, and in due course formed part of the duchy of 
Milan. For the success which attended its insurrection against the 
French garrison in 1499 it paid a terrible penalty in 1500, being 
both given over to pillage and forced to furnish a contribution of 
50,000 gold crowns. Having been strongly fortified by Charles V., 
the city was in 1525 able to bid defiance to Francis I., who was so 
disastrously beaten in the vicinity ; but two years later the Freuch 
under Lautrec subjected it to a sack of seven days. In 1655 Prince 
Thomas of Savoy invested Pavia with an army of 20,000 French- 
men, but had to withdraw after fifty-two days’ siege. During the 
18th century the city had its full share of the wars. The Austrians 
under Prince Eugéne occupied it in 1706, the French in 1733, and 
the Freneh and Spaniards in 1745 ; and the Austrians were again 
in possession from 1746 till 1796. In May of that year it was 
seized for the French republie by Napoleon, who, to punish it for an 
insurrection, condemned it to three hours’ pillage. The revolu- 
tionary movement of February 1848 was erushed by the Austrians 
and the university was closed ; and, though the Sardinian forces 
obtained possession in March, the Austrians soon recovered their 
ground. It was not till 1859 that Pavia passed with the rest of 
Lombardy to the Sardinian crown. 

At several periods Pavia has been the centre of great intellectual 
activity. It was in a tower which, previous to 1584, stood near the 
church of Del Annunziata that Doetius wrote his De Consolatione 
Philosophiz ; the legal school of Pavia was rendered celebrated in 
the 11th century by Lanfrane (afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury) ; Christopher Columbus studied at the university about 1447 ; 
and printing was introduced in 1471. Two of the bishops of 
Pavia have been raised to the papal throne as John XIV. and 
Julius III. Lanfrane, Pope John XIV., Porta the anatomist, and 
Cremona the mathematician were born in the city. 


See Breventano, Istoria di Pavia, 1570; Marroni, De ecclesia et episcopis 
papiensibus commentarius, 1757 ; Capsoni, Mem. stor. di Pavia, 1782 ; Carpa- 
nelli, Compendio istorico delle cose pavesi, 1817 ; and various monographs by 
the loeal antiquarians Magenta and Dell’ Acqua. 


PAVLOGRAD, a town of European Russia, at the head 
of a district in the government of Ekaterinoslaff, on the 
river Voltch’ya, 13 miles from its junction with the Samara 
(a tributary of the Dnieper), and a short distance to the 
left of the railway from Kharkoff to Sebastopol. Tt dates 
from the latter half of the 18th century, and was originally 
known as Luganskoe Selo, It was made a district town 
of Ekaterinoslaff in 1784. Its population increased from 
8653 in 1865 to 11,400 in 1870; and it is the seat of 
three annual fairs, and has a large trade in cattle. 

PAWNBROKING, See PLEDGE; also Usury AND 
Usury Laws. 

PAWTUCKET, a town of the United States, in Provid- 
ence county, Rhode Island, 4 miles north-east of Providence 
by the Providence and Worcester Railroad, is situated on 
both sides of the navigable Pawtucket river (Blackstone 
river above the falls), which falls about 50 feet at this point, 
affording abundant water-power. At Pawtucket in 1790 
Samuel Slater erected the first water-power cotton-factory 
in America, In the early part of the present century Paw- 
tucket was the seat of shipbuilding and of considerable 
commerce, It is now a place with nearly 100 different 
industries, including the Conart Thread Works (employ- 
ing over 2000 hands), large manufactories of cotton and 
woollen cloths, steam-engines, fire-engines, &c. The exports 
and imports amount to several million dollars annually. 
In 1862 Pawtucket, originally belonging to Massachusetts, 
became part of Rhode Island. The population in 1880 
was 19,030, and in 1884 (estimated) about 23,000. 

PAXO, or Paxos, one of the Jontan ISLANDS (q.v.), 
about 8 miles south of the southern extremity of Corfu, is 
a hilly mass of limestone 5 miles long by 2 broad, and not 
more than 600 feet high. Though it has only a single 
stream and a few springs, and the inhabitants were often 
obliged, before the Russians and English provided them 
with cisterns, to bring water from the mainland, Paxo is 
well elothed with olives, which produce oil of the very 
highest quality. — Gaion (or, less correctly, Gaia), the prin- 
cipal village, lies on the cast coast, and has a small har- 
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bour. Towards the centre, on an eminence, stands Papandi, 
the residence of the bishop of Paxo, and throughout the 
island are scattered a large number of churches, whose 
belfries add greatly to the picturesqueness of the views. 
On the west and south-west coasts are some extensive and 
remarkable caverns, of which an account will be found in 
Davy’s Jonian Islands, vol. i. pp. 66-71. Ancient writers— 
Polybius, Pliny, &e.—do not mention Paxos by itself, but 
apply the plural form Paxi (IIa£oc) to Paxos and the smaller 
island which is now known as Antipaxo (the Propaxos of 
the Antonine Itinerary), Compare Pax, p. 208 above. 

PAXTON, Sm JosEpu (1803-1865), architect and orna- 
mental gardener, was born of humble parents at Milton 
Bryant, near Woburn, Bedfordshire, and was educated at 
the grammar-school of that town. Having served his 
apprenticeship as gardener, he obtained employment at 
Chiswick, the seat of the duke of Devonshire, and eventually 
became superintendent of the duke’s gardens and grounds 
at Chatsworth, and manager of his Derbyshire estates. 
The design according to which he remodelled the gar- 
dens and grounds has awakened the general admiration 
of landscape gardeners; and he also built a grand con- 
servatory, in which he introduced various improvements of 
great value in construction and arrangements. To this 
edifice there attaches a peculiar interest from the fact that 
it formed the model for the Great Exhibition building of 
1851. The happy suggestion of Paxton solved a difficulty 
which threatened to render it impossible to hold the exhi- 
bition, and in recognition of his great services he received 
the honour of knighthood. On the formation of the 
Crystal Palace Company he was invited to prepare the 
design for the building at Sydenham, and was also appointed 
director of the gardens and grounds. Subsequently he 
received several commissions as an architect, his most 
important design being that for the mansion of Baron 
James de Rothschild at Ferriéres in France. His versa- 
tility of invention was also shown by his organization of 
the Army Work Corps which served in the Crimea. In 
1854 he was chosen M.P. for Coventry, which he continued 
to represent till his death, which occurred at his residence 
near the Crystal Palace, 8th June 1865. Paxton was 
elected in 1826 a Fellow of the Horticultural Society, in 
1833 a Fellow of the Linnean Socicty, and in 1844 he 
was made a knight of the order of St Vladimir by the em- 
peror of Russia. He is the author of several contributions 
to the literature of horticulture, including a Practical 
Treatise on the Culture of the Dahlia (1838) and a Pocket 
Botanical Dictionary (lst ed., 1840). He also edited the 
Cottage Calendar, the Horticultural Register, and the 
Botanical Magazine. 

PAYMENT, in English law, is one of the modes of per- 
formance of an obligation, and consists in the discharge of 
a sum due in money or the equivalent of money. In order 
that payment may extinguish the obligation it is necessary 
that it should be made at a proper time and place, in a 
proper manner, and by and to a proper person. If the 
sum due be not paid at the appointed time, the creditor is 
entitled to sue the debtor at once, in spite of the readiness 
of the latter to pay at a later date, subject, in the case of 
bills and notes, to the allowance of days of grace. In the 
common case of sale of goods for ready money, a right to 
the goods vests at once upon sale in the purchaser, a right 
to the price in the seller; but the seller need not part 
with the goods till payment of the price. 

Payment may be made at any time of the day upon 
which it falls due, except in the case of mercantile contracts, 
where the creditor is not bound to wait for payment beyond 
the nsual hours of mercantile business. If no place be 
fixed for payment, the debtor is bound to find, or to use 
reasonable means to find, the creditor, umless the latter be 
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abroad. Payment must be made in money which is a legal 
tender (see below), unless the creditor waive his right to 
payment in money by accepting some other mode of pay- 
ment, as a negotiable instrument or a transfer of eredit. If 
the payment be by negotiable instrument, the instrument 
may operate either as an absolute or as a conditional dis- 
charge. In the ordinary case of payment by cheque the 
creditor accepts the cheque conditionally upon its being 
honoured; if it be dishonoured, he is remitted to his 
original rights. The creditor has a right to payment in 
full, and is not bound to accept part payment unless by 
special agreement. Part payment is sufficient to take the 
debt out of the Statute of Limitations, It is a technical 
rule of English law that payment of a smaller sum, even 
though accepted by the creditor in full satisfaction, is no 
defence to a subsequent action for the debt. The reason 
of this rule seems to be that there is no consideration for 
the creditor foregoing his right to full payment. ln order 
that payment of a smaller sum may satisfy the debt, it 
must be made by a person other than the person originally 
liable, or at an earlier date, or at another place, or in another 
manner than the date, place, or manner contracted for. 
Thus a bill or note may be satisfied by money to a less 
amount, or a money debt by a bill or note to a less amount ; 
a debt of £100 cannot be discharged by payment of £90 
(unless the creditor execute a release under seal), though 
it may be discharged by payment of £10 before the day 
appointed, or by a bill for £10. Payment must in general 
be made by the debtor or his agent, or by a stranger to 
the contract with the assent of the debtor. If payment 
be made by a stranger without the assent of the debtor, it 
seems uncertain how far English law regards such payment 
as a satisfaction of the debt, If the debtor ratify the pay- 


ment, it then undoubtedly becomes a satisfaction. Pay- 
ment must be made to the creditor or his agent. A bona 


Jide payment to an apparent agent may be good, though 


he has in fact no authority to receive it. Such payment 
will usually be good where the authority of the agent has 
been countermanded without notice to the debtor. The 
fact of payment may be presumed, as from lapse of time. 
Thus payment of a testator’s debts is generally presumed 
after twenty years, A written receipt is only presumptive 
and not conclusive evidence of payment. If payment be 
made under a mistake of fact, it may be recovered, but it 
is otherwise if it be made under a mistake of law, for it is 
a maxim of law that ignorantia legis neminem excusat. 
Money paid under compulsion of law, even though not due, 
cannot generally be recovered where there has been no 
fraud or extortion. 

Appropriation of Payments. —Where the creditor has two debts 
due to him from the same debtor on distinct accounts, the general 
law as to the appropriation of payments made by the debtor 1s that 
the debtor is entitled to apply the payments to such account as he 
thinks fit. — Solritur in modum solventis, ln default of appropria- 
tion by the debtor the ereditor is entitled to determine the applica- 
tion of the sums paid, and may appropriate them even to the dis- 
charge of debts barred by the Statute of Limitations, Jn default 
of appropriation by either debtor or creditor, the law implies an 
appropriation of the earlier payments to the earlier debts. — — 

Payment into and out of Court.—Money is generally paid into 
conrt to abide the result of pending litigation, as in interpleader 
proceedings, or where litigation has already begun, as security for 
costs or as a defence or partial defence to a claim, Payment into 
court does not necessarily (except in actions for libel and slander) 
operate as an adinission of liability. Money may sometimes be 
paid into court where no litigation is pending, as under the Trustee 
Relief Act, 1847. Payment of money out of court is obtained by 
the order of the court upon petition or summons or otherwise, or 
simply on the request or the written authority of the person 
entitled to it. t 

Payment of Wages. —Vy the “Tmck Act," 1 and 2 Will. IV. c. 
37 (which applies to Great Britain), the payment of wages to most 
kinds of labourers and workmen otherwise than in coin 1s prohi- 
hited. This Act does not apply to domestie or agricultural servants. 
The provisions of the Act are extended to the hosiery trade by 37 
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and 38 Viet. c. 48. Payment of wages in public-houses (except in 
the case of domestic servants) is illegal by the combined effect of 35 
aud 36 Vict. ce. 76 and 77, and 46 and 47 Vict. c. 31. 

Tender.—This is payment duly proffered to a creditor, but ren- 
dered abortive by the act of the creditor. In order that a tender may 
be good in law it must as a rule be made under cireumstances which 
would make it a good payment if accepted. The money tendered 
must be a legal tender, unless the creditor waive his right to a 
legal tender, as where he objects to the amount and not the mode 
of tender. Bank of England notes are legal tender for any sum 
above £5, except by the bank itself, 8 and 4 Will. IV. c. 98, 
s. 6. Gold is legal tender to any amount, silver up to 40s., bronze 
up to 1s, 33 and 34 Vict. c. 10. By 29 and 30 Vict. c. 65 the 
gold coinage of colonial mints may be made legal tender by pro- 
clamation. Under the powers of this Act the gold coinage of the 
Sydney mint has been declared to be legal tender. The effect of 
tender is not to discharge the debt, but to enable the debtor, when 
sued for the debt, to pay the money into court and to get judg- 
ment for the costs of his defence. 

Scotland. -—The law of Scotland as to payment agrees in most 
points with that of England. Where a debt is constituted by writ 
payment cannot be proved by witnesses; where it is not consti- 
tuted by writ, payment to the amount of £100 Scots may be proved 
by witnesses ; beyond that amount it can only be proved by writ or 
oath of party. The term tender seems to be strictly applied only 
to a judicial offer of à sum for damages and expenses made by the 
defender during litigation, not toan ofler made by the debtor before 
litigation. Bank of England notes are not a legal tender in Scot- 
land, 8 and 9 Viet. c. 38, s. 15, or in Ireland, 8 and 9 Viet. c. 37, s. 6. 

United States, —In the United States the law as a rule does not 
materially differ from English law. In some States, however, 
money may be recovered, even when it has been paid under a mis- 
take of law. The question of legal tender has been an important 
one. In 1862 Congress passed an Act making treasury notes legal 
tender. After much litigation, the Supreme Court of the United 
States finally deeided in 1870 in favour of the constitutionality of 
this Act, both as to contracts made before and after it was passed 
(see 1 Kent's Comm., p. 252). These notes are legal tender for all 
purposes except duties on imports and interest on the publie debt. 
All gold coins, silver dollars, and silver coins below the value of a 
dollar coined before 1851 are legal tender to any amount. Silver 
coins below the value of a dollar of 1854 and subsequent years are 
legal tender for sums not exceeding five dollars. Silver three-cent 
pieces of the dates 1851 to 1853 are legal tender for sums not exceed- 
ing thirty cents, those of subsequent years for sums not exceeding 
five dollars. Cents and foreign coins are not legal tender. Postage 
currency is not legal tender for private debts (Bouvier’s Zaw Dict., 
“ Legal Tender") It falls exelusively within the jurisdiction of 
Congress to declare paper or copper money a legal tender. By 
the constitution of the United States, “no State... shall make 
anything bnt gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts” 
(art. i. s. 10) 

PAYSANDU, formerly Say BENITO, a port and depart- 
mental town of Uruguay, is situated on the left bank of 
the river Uruguay in 32° 20' S. lat. and 58° 1° W. long, 
270 miles by river from Montevideo, and 120 miles by road 
from Durazno, the present terminus of the railway. The 
long streets run east and west at right angles to the river, 
and the slope of the ground makes drainage casy. Paysandu 
has been a great battle-ground : in 1846, for instance, it 
was held by Oribe and bombarded by Hivera, and in 1865 
it was captured by the Brazilians after a twenty-eight days’ 
siege. But the name is best known in Europe for the ox- 
tongues, &c., preserved in its extensive saladeros. In 1868 
the population was about 9000, and it has since consider- 
ably increased. "Taking Paysandu to mean Father Sandi 
or Alexander, the inhabitants call themselves Sanduséros. 

PAYTA, or Parra, a town of Peru, in the province of 
Piura, with only 2390 inhabitants in 1876, but of im- 
portance as the northmost harbour of the Peruvian coast, 
the port of the city of Piura (San Miguel de), with which 
it 1s connected by rail, a regular calling-place for steamers, 
and a great rendezvous for whaling vessels. It consists of 
a single narrow street of reed and wattle houses, but there 
are a good harbour and an iron custom-house. The great 
drawback of the place used to be want of water, previous 
to the construction by the Government of an aqueduct 
from the Chira river. Straw hats, cattle, hides, and cotton 
are exported, Formerly a rich and flourishing place, 
Payta has never recovered from the effects of Lord Anson’s 


attack in 1741, when only two of its churches were spared. 
There is a, raised beach at Payta 300 feet high ; the slate 
and sandstone are covered by conglomerate sand and a 
gypsum formation containing shells of living species, 

PAZ DE AYACUCHO, La. See La Paz. 

PEA (Pisum), a genus of Leguminose, consisting of 
herbs with compound pinnate leaves ending in tendrils, by 
means of which the weak stems are enabled to support 
themselves, and with large leafy stipules at the base. The 
flowers are typically “ papilionaceous," with a “standard” 
or large petal above, two side petals or wings, and two 
front petals below forming the keel. The stamens are 
ten,—nine united, the tenth usually free or only slightly 
joined to the others. The ovary is prolonged into a long, 
thick, bent style, compressed from side to side at the 
tip and fringed with hairs. The fruit is a characteristic 
“legume” or pod, bursting when ripe into two valves, 
which bear the large globular seeds (peas) on their edges. 
These seeds are on short stalks, the upper extremity of 
which is dilated into a shallow cup or aril; the two 
cotyledons are thick and fleshy, with a radicle bent along 
their edges on one side. The genus is exceedingly close 
to Lathyrus, being only distinguished technically by the 
style, which in the latter genus is compressed from above 
downwards and not thick. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that under the general name **pea" species both of Pisum 
and of Lathyrus are included. The common field or grey 
pea with compressed mottled seeds and two to four leaflets 
is Pisum arvense, which is cultivated in all temperate parts 
of the globe, but which, according to the Italian botanists, 
is truly a native of central and southern Italy. The garden 
pea, P. sativum, is more tender than the preceding, and 
its origin is not known, It has not been found in a wild 
state anywhere, and it is considered that it may be a form 
of P. arvense, having, however, from four to six leaflets to 
each leaf and globular seeds of uniform colour. 


P. sativum was known to Theophrastus ; and De Candolle points 
out that the word ** pison " or its equivalent oceurs in the Albanian 
tongue as well as in Latin, whence he concludes that the pea was 
known to the Aryans, and was perhaps brought by them into 
Greece and Italy. Peas have been found in the Swiss lake-dwell- 
ings of the bronze period. "The garden peas differ considerably in 
size, shape of pod, degree of productiveness, form and colour of 
seed, &c. The sugar peas are those in which the inner lining of 
the pod is very thin instead of being somewhat horny, so that the 
whole pod can be eaten. Unlike most papilionaceous plants, pea- 
flowers are perfeetly fertile without the aid of inseets, and thus do 
uot intereross so freely as most similar plants do. On the other 
hand, a case is known wherein the pollen from a purple-podded 
pea applied to the stigma of one of the green-podded sugar peas 
produced a purple pod, showing that not only the ovule but even 
the ovary was affected by the cross. The numerous varieties of 
peas in cultivation have been obtained by cross-fertilization, but 
chiefly by selection. Peas constitute a highly nutritious article of 
diet from the large quantity of nitrogenous materials they contain 
in addition to starchy and saccharine matters. 

The Sweet Pea, cultivated for the beauty and fragrance of its 
flowers, is not a true Pisum, but a species of Lathyrus (L. odoratus), 
a native of southern Europe. The Chick Pea (Cicer arietinum), 
not cultivated in England, is still farther removed from the true 
peas. The Everlasting Pea of gardens is a species of Lathyrus, 
with very deep fleshy roots, bold foliage, and beautiful but scentless 
flowers. D. T rtifotius, a British wild plant, is the source of most 
of the garden varieties. 


PEABODY, a town of the United States, in Essex 
county, Massachusetts, 5 miles north-west of Salem. In- 
corporated as South Danvers in 1855, it adopted its pre- 
sent name in 1868 in honour of the philanthropist George 
Peabody, who was born in the township, and in 1852 
erected there the Peabody Institute, which now contains 
various memorials of its founder, the portrait of herself 
presented by Queen Victoria, the Congress medal, &c. 
Peabody contains a large number of leather and morocco 
factories, and several glue-works, print-works, &c. Its 
inhabitants numbered 7343 in 1870 and 9028 in 1880. 
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PEABODY, GronczE (1795-1869), philanthropist, was 
descended from an old yeoman family of Hertfordshire, 
Zngland, named Pabody or Pebody, who, six generations 
before his birth, had emigrated to New England. He was 
born at Danvers (now Peabody) Massachusetts, 18th 
February 1795. The only regular education he received 
was at the district school, and when only eleven years of 
age he became apprentice at a grocery store. At the end 
of four years he became assistant to his brother, who kept 
a dry goods shop, and a year afterwards, on the shop being 
burned, to his uncle, who had a business in George Town, 
District of Columbia. After serving as a volunteer at Fort 
Warburton in the short war between Great Britain and 
the United States in 1812, he became partner with Elisha 
Riggs in a dry goods store, Riggs furnishing the capital, 
while Peabody had the practical management. As bagman 
he travelled through the western wilds of New York and 
Pennsylvania and the plantations of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. Through his energy and skill the business increased 
with astounding rapidity, and on the retirement of Riggs 
about 1830 Peabody found himself at the head of one 
of the largest mercantile concerns in the world. About 
1837 he established himself in London as merehant and 
money-broker at Wanford Court, City, and in 1843 he 
withdrew from the concern in America. It is, however, 
as a sagacious and generous philanthropist that Peabody 
has made his name a household word. While holding 
aloof from the strife of polities in the United States, he 
was ready to give his native country the benefit of his 
business skill and the aid of his wealth in its financial 
ditticulties. The number of his great benefactions to 
public objects is too great for bare mention here. It must 
suftice to name among the more important a gift of 
£25,000 for educational purposes at Danvers; of £100,000 
to found and endow an institution for science in Baltimore, 
a sum afterwards inereased by a second donation of 
£100,000 ; of various sums to Harvard University ; and of 
£350,000 for the erection of dwelling-houses for the work- 
ing-classes in London, which sum was Increased by his will 
to half a million. If this last benefaction has failed to 
produce the good results anticipated, this has been due to 
causes for which Peabody was not responsible, and which 
do not at all detract from the wise beneficence of the gift. 
He received from the Queen the offer of a baronetcy, but 
declined it. In 1867 the United States Congress awarded 
him a special vote of thanks for his many large gifts to 
public institutions in America. He died at Eaton Square, 
London, 14th November 1869. 

PEACH. By Bentham and Hooker the peach is in- 
cluded under the genus Prunus (Prunus persica), and its 
resemblance to the plum is indeed obvious; others have 
classed it with the almond, Amygdalus; while others again 
have considered it sufficiently distinet to constitute a genus 
of its own under the name Persica. 

In general terms the peach may be said to be a medium- 
sized tree, with lanceolate, stipulate leaves, borne on long, 
slender, relatively unbranched shoots, and with the flowers 
arranged singly, or in groups of two or more, at intervals 
along the shoots. The flowers have a hollow tube at the 
base bearing at -its free edge five sepals, an equal number 
of petals, usually concave or spoon-shaped, pink or white, 
and a great number of stamens. The pistil consists of a 
single carpel with its ovary, style, stigma, and solitary ovule 
or twin ovules. This carpel is, in the first instance, free 
within the flower-tube, but, as growth goes on, the flower- 
tube and the carpe] become fused together into one mass, 
the flesh of the peach, the inner layers of the earpel be- 
coming woody to form the stone, while the ovule ripens 
into the kernel or seed. This is exactly the structure of 
the plum or apricot, and differs from that of the almond, 
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which is identical in the first instance, only in the cireum- 
stance that the fleshy part of the latter eventually becomes 
dry and leathery and cracks open along a line called the 
suture. 

The nectarine is a variation from the peach, mainly 
characterized by the cireumstance that, while the skin of 
the ripe fruit is downy in the peach, it is shining and 
destitute of hairs in the nectarine. That there is no 
essential difference between the two is, however, shown 
by the facts that the seeds of the peach will produce 
nectarines, and vice versa, and that it is not very uncommon, 
though still exceptional, to see peaches and nectarines on 
the same branch, and fruits which combine in themselves 
the characteristics of both nectarines and peaches. The 
blossoms of the peach are formed the autumn previous to 
their expansion, and this fact, together with the peculiarities 
of their form and position, requires to be borne in mind 
by the gardener in his pruning and training operations, as 
mentioned in HORTICULTURE (vol. xii. pp. 272, 273). The 


only point of practical interest requiring mention here is 
the very singular fact attested by all peach-growers, that, 
while certain peaches are liable to the attacks of a para- 
sitic fungus known as mildew, others are not, showing a 
difference in constitution analogous to that observed in the 
case of human beings, some of whom will readily suceumb 
to particular diseases, while others seem proof against their 
attacks. In the case of the peach this peculiarity is in 
some way conneeted with the presenee of small glandular 
outgrowths on the stalk, or at the base of the leaf. Some 
peaches have globular, others reniform glands, others none 
at all, and these latter trees are much more subject to mil- 
dew than are those provided with glands. 


The history of the peach, almond, and nectarine is interesting 
and important as regards the question of the origin of species and 
the production and perpetuation of varieties. As to the origin of 
the peach two views are held, that of Alphonse de Candolle, who 
attributes all cultivated varicties to a distinet species, probably of 
Chinese origin, and that adopted by many naturalists, but more 
especially by Darwin, who looks upon the peach as a modification 
of the almond. The importance of the subject demands that a 
summary of the principal facts and inferences bearing on this ques- 
tion should be given. In the first place, the peach as we now know 
it has been nowhere recognized in the wild state. In the few 
instances where it is said to have been found wild the probabilities 
are that the tree was an escape from cultivation. Aitchison, how- 
ever, gathered in the Hazardarakht ravine in Afghanistan a form 
with different-shaped fruit from that of the almond, being larger 
and flatter. “The surface of the fruit," he observes, ‘resembles that 
of the peach in texture and colonr; and the nut is quite distinet 
from that of 419 [the wild almond]. The whole shrub resembles 
more what one might consider a wild form of the peach than that 
of the almond.” It is admitted, however, by all competent botan- 
ists that the almond is wild in the hotter and drier parts of the 
Mediterranean and Levantine regions. Aitchison also mentions 
the almond as wild in some parts of Afghanistan, where it is known 
to the natives as ** bédám," the same word that they apply to the 
enltivated almond. The branches of the tree are carried by the 
priests in religious ceremonies. It is not known as a wild plant 
in China or Japan. 

As to the nectarine, of its origin as a variation from the peach 
there is abundant evidence, as has already been mentioned ; it is 
only requisite to add the very important fact that the seeds of the 
neetarine, even when that nectarine has been prodneed by bud- 
variation from a peach, wil generally produce nectarines, or, as 
gardeners say, *come true." 

Darwin brings together the records of several cases, not only of 
gradations between peaches and nectarines, but also of intermediate 
forms between the peach and the almond. So far as we know, 
however, no case has yet been recorded of a peach or a nectarine 
producing an almond, or vice versa, although if all have had a com- 
mon origin such an event might be expected. Thus the botanical 
evidence scems to indicate that the wild almond is the source of 
cultivated almonds, peaches, and nectarines, and consequently that 
the peach was introduced from Asia Minor or Persia, whence the 
name Persica given to the peach; and Aitehison’s discovery in 
Afghanistan of a form which reminded him of a wild peach lends 
additional foree to this view. 

On the other hand, Alphonse de Candolle, from philological and 
other considerations, considers tlie peach to be of Chinese origin. 
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The peach has not, it is true, been found wild in China, but it has 
been cultivated there from time immemorial ; it has entered into 
the literature and folk-lore of the people; and it is designated by 
a distinct name, “to” or “tao,” a word found in the writings of 
Confueius five centuries before Christ, and even in other writings 
dating from the 10th eentury before the Christian era. Though 
now cultivated in India, and almost wild in some parts of the north- 
west, and, as we have seen, probably also in Afghanistan, it has no 
Sanskrit name; it is not mentioned in the Hebrew text of the 
Scriptures, nor in the earliest Greek times. Xenophon makes no 
mention of the peach, though the Ten Thousand must have traversed 
the country where, according to some, the peach is native, but 
Theophrastus, a hundred years later, does speak of it as a Persian 
fruit, and De Candolle suggests that it might have been introduced 
into Greece by Alexander. According to his view, the seeds of the 
peach, cultivated for ages in China, might have been carried by 
the Chinese into Kashmir, Bokhara, and Persia between the period 
of the Sanskrit emigration and the Greco-Persian period. Once 
established, its cultivation wonld readily extend westward, or, on 
the other hand, by Cabul to north-western India, where its cul- 
tivation is not ancient. While the peach has been cultivated in 
China for thousands of years, the almond does not grow wild in 
that country, and its introduction is supposed not to go back 
farther than the Christian era. ' 

On the whole, we should be inelined to attribute greater weight 
to the evidence from botanical sources than to that derived from 
philology, particularly sinee the diseovery both of the wild almond 
and of a form like a wild peach in Afghanistan. It may, however, 
well be that both peach and almond are derived from some pre- 
existing and now extinet form whose descendants have spread over 
the whole geographie area mentioned ; but of course this is a mere 
speculation, though indirect evidence in its support might be ob- 
tained from the neetarine, of whieh no mention 1s made in ancient 
literature, and which, as we have seen, originates from the peach 
and reproduees itself by seed, thus offering the eharacteristies of a 
species in the act of developing itself. (X. T. M.) 

PEACOCK (the first syllable from the Latin Pavo, in 
Anglo-Saxon Pawe, Dutch Pauw, German Pfau, French 
Paon), the bird so well known from the splendid plumage 
of the male, and as the proverbial personification of pride. 
A native of the Indian peninsula and Ceylon, in some 
parts of which it is very abundant, its domestication dates 
from times so remote that nothing can be positively stated 
on that score. Setting aside its importation to Pales- 
tine by Solomon (1 Kings x. 22; 2 Chron. ix. 21), its 
assignment in classical mythology as the favourite bird 
of Hera or Juno testifies to the early acquaintance the 
Greeks must have had with it; but, though it is mentioned 
by Aristophanes and other older writers, their knowledge 
of it was probably very slight until after the conquests of 
Alexander. Throughout all succeeding time, however, it 
has never very freely rendered itself to domestication, 
aud, retaining much of its wild character, can hardly be 
accounted an inhabitant of the poultry-yard, but rather an 
ornamental denizen of the pleasure-ground or shrubbery ; 
while, even in this condition, it is seldom kept in large 
numbers, for it has a bad reputation for doing mischief in 
gardens, it is not very prolific, and, though in earlier days 
highly esteemed for the table,! it is no longer considered 
the delicacy it was once thought. 

As in most cases of domestic animals, pied or white 
varieties of the ordinary Peacock, Pavo cristatus, are not 
unfrequently to be seen; and, though lacking in propor- 
tion the gorgeous resplendence for which the common 
bird stands unsurpassed, they are valucd as curiosities. 
Greater interest, however, attends what is known as the 
"japanned Peacock, often erroneously named the Japanese 
or Japan Peacock, a form which has received the name of 
P. nigripennis, as though it were a distinct species. In 
this form the cock, besides other less conspicuous differ- 
ences, has all the upper wing-coverts of a decp lustrous 
blue instead of being mottled with brown and white, while 
the hen is of a more or less greyish-white, deeply tinged 


! Classical authors contain many allusions to its high appreciation 
at the most sumptuous banquets ; and medizval bills of fare on state 
occasions nearly always include it. In the days of chivalry one of 
the most solemn oaths was taken ‘on the Peacock ”, which seems to 
have been served up garnished with its gaudy plumage. 
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with dull yellowish-brown near the base of the neck and 
shoulders. It “breeds true”; but occasionally a presum- 
ably pure stock of birds of the usual coloration throws 
out one or more having the “japanned " plumage, leading 
to the conclusion that the latter may be due to “reversion 
to a primordial and otherwise extinct condition of the 
species”, and it is to be observed that the “japanned” 
male has in the coloration of the parts mentioned no 
little resemblance to that of the second indubitably good 
species, the P. muticus (or P. spicifer of some writers) of 
Burma and Java, though the character of the latter's 
crest—the feathers of which are barbed along their whole 
length instead of at the tip only—and its golden-green 
neck and breast furnish a ready means of distinction. The 
latc Sir R. Heron was confident that the “japanned ” breed 
had arisen in England within his memory,? and Darwin 
(Anim. and Plants under Domestication, i. pp. 290-292) was 
inclined to believe it only a variety ; but its abrupt appear- 
ance, which rests on indisputable evidence, is most suggest- 
ive in the light that it may one day throw on the question 
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" Japanned " or * black-shouldered " Peafowls. 


of evolution as exhibited in the origin of “species”. It 
should be stated that the “japanned” bird is not known 
to exist anywhere as a wild race. The accompanying 
woodcut is copied from a plate drawn by Mr Wolf, given 


in Mr Elliots Monograph of the Phasianide. 

The Peafowls belong to the group Gallina, from the normal 
members of whieh they do not materially differ in structure ; and, 
though by some systematists they are raised to the rank of a 
Family, Pavonide, most are content to regard them as a Subfamily 
of Phasianidw (PHEASANT, q.v.). Akin to the genus Pavo is Poly- 
plectrum, of which the males are armed with two or more spurs on 
each leg, and near them is generally placed the genus Argusianus, 
containing the Argus-Pheasants, remarkable for their wonderfully 
ocellated plumage, and the extraordinary length of the secondary 
quills of their wings, as well as of the tail-feathers. It must 
always be remembered that the so-called '*tail" of the Peacock is 
formed not by the rectrices or true tail-feathers, but by the singular 
development of the tail-coverts, a fact of which any one may be 
satisfied by looking at the bird when these magnificent plumes are 
erected and expanded in disk-like form as is his habit when dis- 
playing his beauty to his mates. (A. N.) 

PEACOCK, Grorcx (1791-1858), mathematician, was 
born at Thornton Hall, Denton, near Darlington, 9th April 


* This is probably not the case. The present writer has a distinct 
recollection of having seen a bird of this form represented in an old 
Duteh picture, thongh when or where he cannot state. 
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1791. He was educated at Richmond, Yorkshire, and 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1809. He was 
second wrangler in the mathematical tripos of 1812 (Sir J. 
F. W. Herschel being senior) was elected fellow of his 
college in 1314, and became assistant tutor and lecturer 
in 1315, full tutor in 1823, and sole tutor of “his side” 
in 1835, Peacock distinguished himself by his business 
capacity, and by his broad views of the duties and func- 
tions of the educational institution in whose management 
he had so large a share. 

Peacock was all his life an ardent educational reformer. 
While still an undergraduate he formed a league with 
Herschel, Dabbage, and Maule to conduct the famous 
struggle of “d-ism versus dot-age," which ended in the 
introduction into Cambridge of the Continental notation 


lN : rs : 
(25) in the infinitesimal caleulus to the exclusion of the 


fluxional notation (y) of Newton. This was an import- 
ant reform, not so much on account of the mere change 
of notation (for nowadays mathematicians follow Lagrange 
in using both these notations), but because it signified the 
opening to the mathematicians of Cambridge of the vast 
storehouse of Continental discoveries. Up to that time 
Cambridge mathematicians had been resting supinely under 
the shadow of Newton, despising the Continental methods, 
but doing nothing to demonstrate the power of their own. 
The analytical society thus formed in 1813 published vari- 
ous memoirs, and translated Lacroix’s Differential Calculus 
in 1816. Peacock powerfully aided the movement by pub- 
lishing in 1820 A Collection of Examples of the Application 
of the Differential and Integral Calculus, which remains a 
valuable text-book to this day. He also took a great in- 
terest in the general question of university education. In 
1841 he published a pamphlet on the university statutes, 
in which he indicated the necessity for reform; and in 
1850 and 1855 he was a member of the commission of 
inquiry relative to the university of Cambridge. | 

In 1837 he was appointed Lowndean professor of 
astronomy. In 1839 he took the degree of D.D., and 
the same year was appointed by Lord Melbourne to the 
deanery of Ely. Without in any way neglecting his 
university duties, Peacock threw himself with character- 
istic ardour into the duties of this new position. He 
improved the sanitation of Ely, published in 1840 O»- 
servations on Plans for Cathedral Reform, and carried out 
extensive works of restoration in his own cathedral. He 
was twice prolocutor of the lower house of convocation for 
the province of Canterbury. 

This list by no means exhausts the sphere of Peacock's 
activity. He was a prime mover in the establishment of 
the Cambridge Astronomical Observatory, and in the 
founding of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. He 
was a fellow of the Royal, Royal Astronomical, Geological, 
and other scientific societies. In 1838, and again in 1843, 
he was one of the commissioners for standards of weights 
and measures ; and he also furnished valuable information 
to the commissioners on decimal coinage, a matter in which 
he took great interest. He died on the 8th November 
1858, before the university commission, in whose work he 
took so great an interest, had finished its labours. 

It will excite little surprise that a man of so many occupations 
should have left more mark npon the men of his own day than 
upon the science of the succeeding generation. Although Peacock 
was most distinguished and will be longest remembered as a mathe- 
matician, it would be diffieult to point to much work of his which 
is of importance at the present day. His original contributions to 
inathematical science were concerned chiefly with the philosophy 
of its first principles. He did good service in systematizing the 
operational laws of algebra, and in throwing light upon the nature 
and use of imaginaries. His work in this field was, however, thrown 


into the shade by the later and farther-reaching «discoveries of 
Hainilton and Grassmann. Two great services he did for mathema- 
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tical education which deserve especial mention. He published, 
first in 1830, and then in an enlarged form in 1842, a 7'reatise on 
Algebra, in which he applied his philosophical ideas concerning 
algebraical analysis to the elucidation of its elements. This text- 
book was probably too far ahead of his age, for it docs not seem to 
have come into very gencral use ; at all events, it might with great 
advantage be studied by the teachers of elementary mathematics at 
the present day, and is very much superior in method and arrange- 
ment to any of the English text-books at present in vogue. The 
second great service was the publication in the Pritish Association 
Reports for 1833 of his ** Report on the Recent Progress and Present 
State of certain branches of Analysis." English mathematicians of 
this generation will doubtless find on reading this brilliant summary 
a good many dieta which they will call in question, and they will 
see a good deal of evidence that Peacock did not always fully appre- 
ciate, or perhaps always quite understand, the work of the foremost 
Continental mathematicians of his time; but they will be ready to 
condone these shortcomings when they remember that they were 
carried on the shoulders of Peacock and his ‘‘d-istie league” out 
of the mire into which English mathematics had fallen, and that 
itis but natural that they should catch a better view of the sur- 
rounding scenery than did their bearer. Whatever its defects may 
be, Peacock’s report remains a work of permanent value, one of the 
first and one of the best of those valuable summaries of seientitic 
progress which have enriched the annual volumes of the Dritish 
Association, and which would have justified its existence had it 
done nothing else for the advancement of science. 

PEACOCK, Tuomas Love (1785-1866), novelist and 
poet, was born at Weymouth, 18th October 1785. His 
father, a glass merchant in London, died soon after his 
son’s birth, and young Peacock received his education at 
a private school at Englefield Green, where he distinguished 
himself by unusual precocity. After a brief experience of 
business he elected to devote himself to study and the 
pursuit of literature, living with his mother on their 
private means. His first books were poetical, The Monks 
of St Mark (1804), Palmyra. (1806), The Genius of the 
Thames (1810), The Philosophy of Melancholy (1819), — 
works of no great merit. He also made several dramatic 
attempts, which did not find their way to the stage. He 
served for a short time as secretary to Sir Home Popham 
at Flushing, and paid several visits to Wales. In 1812 
he became acquainted with Shelley, who made him his 
executor together with Lord Byron. Jn 1815 he evinced 
his peculiar power by writing Z/eadiong Hall, the proto- 
type of all his subsequent novels, It was published in 
1816, and Jelincourt followed in the ensuing year. During 
1817 he lived at Great Marlow, enjoying the almost daily 
society of Shelley, and writing Nightmare Abbey and 
Rhododaphne, by far the best of his long poems. In 1819 
he received the appointment of assistant examiner at the 
India House, at the same time as Mill and Strachey. 
Peacock’s nomination appears to have been due to the 
influence of his old schoolfellow Peter Auber, secretary to 
the East India Company, and the papers he prepared as 
tests of his ability were returned to him with the high 
encomium, “Nothing superfluous and nothing wanting.” 
This was characteristic of the whole of his intellectual 
work; and equally characteristic of the man was his 
marriage about this time to a Welsh lady, to whom he pro- 
posed by letter, not having seen her for eight years. His 
official duties greatly interfered with independent com- 
position. Maid Marian nevertheless appeared in 1822, 
The Misfortunes of Elphin in 1829, and Crotchet Castle in 
1831; and he would probably have written more but for 
the death in 1833 of his mother, to whom he was deeply 
attached. He also contributed to the Westminster Review 
and the Examiner. His services to the East India Com- 
pany, outside the usual official routine, were considerable. 
He defended it successfully against the attacks of Mr J. 
5. Buckingham and the Liverpool salt interest, and made 
the subject of steam navigation to India peculiarly his 
own. He represented the company before the various 
parliamentary committees on this question ; and in 1839 
and 1840 superintended the construetion of iron steamers, 
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which not only made the voyage round the Cape success- 
fully, but proved very useful in the Chinese war. He also 
framed instructions for the Euphrates expedition, pro- 
nonnced by General Chesney to be models of sagacity. 
[n 1836 he succeeded Mill as chief examiner, and in 1856 
he retired upon a pension. During his later years he 
contributed several papers to Frasers Magazine, including 
reminiscences of Shelley. He also wrote in the same 
magazine his last novel, Gryll Grange (1860), inferior to 
his earlier writings in humour and vigour, but still a 
surprising effort for a man of his age. He died 23d 
January 1866 at Lower Halliford, near Chertsey, where, 
so far as his London occupations would allow him, he had 
resided for more than forty years. 

Peacock’s position in English literature is unique. There 
was nothing like his type of novel before his time ; though 
there might have been if it had occurred to Swift to invent 
a story as a vehicle for the dialogue of his Polite Conversa- 
tion. But, while Swift’s interlocutors represent ordinary 
types, Peacock’s are highly exceptional; while the humour 
of the former consists in their stereotyped conventionality 
or unconscious folly, the talk in Peacock's novels is brilliant ; 
and, while Swift’s characters utter proverbs, Peacock’s are 
equipped fron the author's own stores of humorous observa- 
tion or reflexion. He speaks as well in his own person as 
through his puppets; and perhaps no writer since Pope 
has enriched English literature with such an abundance of 
quotable things. This pithy wit and sense, combined with 
remarkable grace and accuracy of natural description, atone 
for the primitive simpheity of plot and character. There 
is just enough of both to keep the story going, and the 
author’s plan required no more. Of his seven fictions, 
Nightmare Abbey and Crotchet Castle are perhaps on the 
whole the best, the former displaying the most vis comica 
of situation, the latter the fullest maturity of intellectual 
power, and the most skilful grouping of the motley crowd 
of “ perfectibilians, deteriorationists, statu-quo-ites, phreno- 
logists, transcendentalists, political economists, theorists 
in all seienees, projectors in all arts, morbid visionaries, 
romantic enthusiasts, lovers of music, lovers of the pictur- 
exque, and lovers of good dinners,” who constitute the 
dramatis persone of that comedy in narrative, the Pea- 
cockian novel Maid Marian and The Misfortunes of 
Elphin are hardly less entertaining, but are somewhat 
cramped by the absence of portraiture from the life and 
the necessity for historical colouring. Both contain de- 
seriptive passages of extraordinary beauty. Melincourt 
is à comparative failure, the excellent idea of an orang- 
outang mimicking humanity being insuflicient as the sole 
groundwork of a novel HMeudiong Hall, though more 
than foreshadowing the author's subsequent excellence, is 
marred by a certain bookish awkwardness characteristic 
of the recluse student, which reappears in Gryll Grange 
as the pedantry of an old-fashioned scholar, whose likes 
and dislikes have become inveterate and whose sceptical 
liberalism, always rather inspired by hatred of cant than 
enthusiasm for progress, has petrified into only too earnest 
conservatism. Pianos and perspective equally with com- 
petitive examinations and ‘ panto-pragmatism” are the 
objects of the writer’s distaste, and for the first time in 
his career we fecl inclined to laugh at him, being no 
longer able to laugh with him. The book’s quaint resolute 
paganism, however, is very refreshing in an age eaten up 
with introspection; it is the kindliest of Peacock’s writings, 
and contains the most beautiful of his poems, “ Years 
Ago,” the reminiscence of an early attachment. In general 
the ballads and songs interspersed through his tales are 
models of exact and melodions diction, and instinet with 
true feeling. His more ambitious poems are worth little, 
except J/hododaphne, attractive as a story and perfect as a 
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composition, but destitute of genuine poetical inspiration. 
His critical and miscellaneous writings are always interest- 
ing, especially the restorations of lost classical plays in the 
Hore Dramaticx, but the only one of great mark is the 
witty and crushing exposure in the Westminster Review of 
Moore’s ignorance of the manners and belief he has ven- 
tured to portray in his A’picurean. Peacock resented the 
misrepresentation of his favourite sect, the good and ill of 
whose tenets were fairly represented in his own person. 
Somewhat sluggish and self-indulgent, incapable of enthu- 
siasm or self-sacrifice, he yet possessed a deep undemon- 
strative kindliness of nature ; he could not bear to see any 
one near him unhappy or uncomfortable; and his sym- 
pathy, no less than his genial humour, gained him the 
attachment of children, dependants, and friends. His 
feelings were steady rather than acute; he retained 
throughout life with touching fidelity the memory of an 
early affection. In official life he was upright and conscien- 
tious ; his judgment was shrewd and robust, and the quaint 
crotchets and prejudices which contrasted so curiously 
with his usual sagacity were in general the exaggeration 
of sound ideas held with undue exclusiveness. As a 
candidate for literary immortality he should be safe. The 
same causes which restrict his popularity ensure his perma- 
nence. His novels depend but slightly on temporary 
phases of manners, but are vitally associated with standard 
literature, and with general tendencies innate in the human 
mind. Neither his intellectual liberalism nor his constitu- 
tional conservatism will ever be out of date; and what 
Shelley justly termed “the lightness, strength, and chastity” 
of his diction secures him an honourable rank among those 
English writers whose claims to remembrance depend not 
only upon matter but upon style. 

Peacock's works were collected, though not completely, and pub- 
lished in three volumes in 1875, at the expense of his friend and 
former protégé, Sir Henry Cole, with an excellent memoir by his 
grand-daughter Mrs Clarke, and a critical essay by Lord Houghton. 
Other criticisms have been written, by Mr Spedding in the Edin- 
burgh Review and by James Hannay in the North British Review. 
For an interesting personal notice, see 4 Poet's Sketeh Book, by 
R. W. Buchanan, 1884. (R. G.) 

PEAR (Pyrus communis). The pear has essentially the 
same floral structure as the apple. In both cases the so- 
called fruit is composed of the flower-tube or upper end of 
the flower-stalk greatly dilated, and enelosing within its 
cellular flesh the five cartilaginous carpels which constitute 
the “core” and are really the true fruit. From the upper 
rim of the flower-tube or receptacle are given off the five 
sepals, the five petals, and the very numerous stamens. 
The form of the pear and of the apple respectively, although 
usually characteristic enough, is not by itself sufficient to 
distinguish them, for there are pears which cannot by 
form alone be distinguished from apples, and apples which 
cannot by superficial appearance be recognized from pears. 
The main distinetion is the occurrence in the tissue of the 
fruit, or beneath the rind, of clusters of cells, filled with 
hard woody deposit in the case of the pear, constituting 
the * erit," while in the apple no such formation of woody 
cells takes place. The appearance of the tree—the bark, 
the foliage, the flowers—is, however, usually quite char- 
acteristic in the two species. Cultivated pears, whose 
number is enormous, are withont doubt derived from one 
or two wild species widely distributed thronghout Enrope 
and western Asia, and sometimes forming part of the 
natural vegetation of the forests. In England, where the 
pear is sometimes considered wild, there is always the 
doubt that it may not really be so, but the produce of 
some seed of a cultivated tree deposited by birds or other- 
wise, which has degenerated into the wild spine-bearing 
tree known as Pyrus communis. 

The cultivation of the pear extends to the remote-t 
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antiquity. Traces of it have been found in the Swiss lake- 
dwellings ; it is mentioned in the oldest Greek writings, 
and was cultivated by the Romans. The word “pear” or 
its equivalent occurs in all the Celtie languages, while in 
Slavonic and other dialects different appellations, but still 
referring to the same thing, are found,—a diversity and 
multiplicity of nomenclature which leads De Candolle to 
infer a very ancient cultivation of the tree from the shores 
of the Caspian to those of the Atlantic. A certain race 
of pears, with white down on the under surface of their 
leaves, is supposed to have originated from P. nivalis, and 
their fruit is chiefly used in France in the manufacture of 
Perry (4.v.). Other small-fruited pears, distinguished by 
their precocity and apple-like fruit, may be referred to 
P. cordata, a species found wild in western France, and 
in Devonshire and Cornwall. 

The late Professor Karl Koch considered that cultivated pears 
were the descendants of three species—J’. persica (from which the 
bergamots have descended), P. cleagrifolia, and P. sinensis. De- 

caisne, who made the subject one of critical study for a number of 
years, and not only investigated the wild forms, hut carefully 
studied the peculiarities of the numerous varieties cultivated in the 
Jardin des Plantes, refers all cultivated pears to one species, the 
edek of which have in course of time diverged in various 
directions, so as to form now six races :—(1) the Celtic, ineluding 
P. cordata ; (2) the Germanie, including P. communis, P. Achras, 

and P. piraster ; (3) the Hellenic, including 7. parviflora, p. sinaica, 
and others; (4) the Pontie, including P. clwagrifolia; (5) ihe 
Indian, comprising P. Pasche ; ; and (6) the Mongolie, represented 
by P. sinensis. With reference to the Celtic race, P. cordata, it is 
interesting to note its connexion with Arthurian legend, and the 
Isle of Avalon or Isle of Apples. An island in Loch Awe has a 
Celtic legend containing the principal features of Arthurian story ; 

but in this case the word is “berries” instead of “apples.” Dr 
Phené visited Armorica (Brittany) with a view of investigating 
these matters, and brought thence fruits of a small berry-like pear, 
which were identified by the writer with the Pyrus cordate of 
western Franee, as well as with a tree which had then been recently 
discovered in some parts of Devonshire and Cornwall by Mr Briggs. 
(For eultivation of pears see HORTICULTURE, vol. xii. p. 274.) 

PEARL. Pearls are calcareous coneretions of peculiar 
lustre, produced by certain molluses, and valued as objects 
of personal ornament. It is believed that most pearls are 
formed by the intrusion of some foreign substance between 
the mantle of the mollusc and its shell, which, becoming a 
source of irritation, determines the deposition of nacreous 
matter in coneentric layers until the substance is com- 
pletely encysted. The popular notion that the disturbing 
object is commonly a grain of sand seems untenable ; 
according to Dr Gwyn Jeffreys and some other concho- 
logists, it is in most cases a minute parasite; while Dr 
Kelaart has suggested that it may be the frustule of 
diatom, or even one of the ova of the pearl-producing 
inolluse itself. The experience of pearl-fishers shows that 
those shells which are irregular in shape and stunted in 
growth, or which bear excrescences, or are honeycombed 
by boring parasites, are those most likely to yield pearls. 

The substance of a pearl is essentially the saine as that 
which lines the interior of many shells, and is known as 
“ mother-of-pearl.” Sir D. Brewster first showed that the 
iridescence of this substance was an optical phenomenon 
due to the interference of rays of light reflected from micro- 
scopie corrugations of the surface—an effect which may 
be imitated by artificial striations on a suitable medium. 
When the inner laminated portion of a nacreous shell is 
digested in acid the calcareous layers are dissolved away, 
leaving a very delicate membranous pellicle, which, as 
shown by Dr Carpenter, may rctain the iridescence as long 
as it is undisturbed, but which loses it when pressed or 
stretched. 

Although a large number of molluses secrete. MOTHER- 
OF-PEARL ie p only a few of them yield true pearls. The 
finest are obtained from the so-called “pearl oyster,” the 
Avicula (Meleayrina) margaritifera, Linnwus, while fresh- 
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water pearls are procured chiefly from the “pearl mussel,” 
Unio (Margaritana) margaritiferus, L.L These river-pearls 
are generally of dull leaden hue, and inferior in beauty to 
those of marine origin. 

It is obvious that if a pearl presents a perfectly spheri- 
cal form it must have remained loose in the substanee of 
the muscles or other soft tissues of the molluse, Fre- 
quently, however, the pearl becomes cemented to the in- 
terior of the shell, the point of attachment thus interfering 
with its symmetry. In this position it may receive suc- 
cessive nacreous deposits, which ultimately form a pearl of 
hemispherical shape, so that when eut from the shell it 
may be flat on one side and convex on the other, forming 
what jewellers know as a “perle bouton.” In the course of 
growth the pearl may become involved in the general de- 
posit of mother-of-pearl, and be ultimately buried iu the 
substance of the shell It has thus happened that fine 
pearls have occasionally been unexpectedly brought to 
light in cutting up mother-of-pearl in the workshop. 

When a pearl oyster is attacked by a boring parasite 
the molluse protects itself by depositing nacreous matter 
at the point of invasion, thus forming a hollow body of 
irregular shape known asa “blister pearl.” Hollow warty 
pearl is sometimes termed in trade “coq de perle." Solid 
pearls of irregular form are often produced by deposition 
on rough objects, such as small fragments of wood, and 
these, and in fact all irregular-shaped pearls, are termed 
“ perles baroques,” or “barrok pearls.” It appears that the 
Romans in the period of the Decline restricted the name 
unio to the globular pearl, and termed the baroque 
margaritum. It was fashionable in the 16th and 17th 
centuries to mount curiously-shaped baroques in gold 
and enamel so as to form ornamental objects of grotesque 
character. A valuable collection of such mounted pearls 
by Dinglinger is preserved in the Green vaults at Dresden. 

A pearl of the first water should possess, in jewellers’ 
language, a perfect “skin” and a fine “orient”; that is 
to say, it must be of delicate texture, free from speck or 
flaw, and of clear almost translucent white colour, with a 
subdued iridescent sheen. It should also be perfectly 
spherical, or, if not, of a symmetrical pear-shape. On re- 
moving the outer layer of a pearl the subjacent surface is 
generally dull, like a dead fish-eye, but it occasionally 
happens that a poor pearl encloses a “lively kernel,” and 
may therefore be improved by careful peeling. The most 
perfect pearl in existence is said to be one, known as “ La 
Pellegrina,” in the museum of Zosima in Moseow ; it is a 
perfectly globular Indian pearl of singular beauty, weigh- 
ing 28 carats. The largest known pearl is one of irregu- 
lar shape in Mr Beresford Hope’s collection at the South 
Kensington museum. This magnificent pearl weighs 3 oz., 
has a circumference of 44 inches, and is surmounted by 
an enamelled and jewelled gold crown, forming a pendant 
of great value. 

Pearl Fisheries.—The ancients obtained their pearls 
chiefly from India and the Persian Gulf, but at the present 
time they are also procured from the Sulu seas, the coast 
of Australia, the shores of Central America, and some of 
the South Pacific islands. The ancient fisheries of Ceylon 
(Taprobane) are situated in the Gulf of Manaar, the fishing- 


1 Meleagrina margaritifera, L., belongs to the family A vieulida of 
most zoologists, to the family Avieulacee, order Monomya, of article 
MorLUsCA. Meleagrinu is merely a sub-genus of Avicula. The animal 
whieh produces fresh-water pearls in Britain and other parts of Enrope 
was named Unio margaritiferus by Retzius in Nova Gen. Test., and 
this is the name adopted by most modern zoologists ; the animal was 
placed in a separate genus, Margarttena, by Schumaeher for insufli- 
cient reasons. It belongs to the order Isomya, family Unionacew. 
The molluses from whieh river-pearls are obtained in the United States 
and other parts of the world are mostly species of Unio or Anodonta. 
The above are all Lamellibranchs. 
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hanks lying from 6 to 8 miles off the western shore, a little 
to the south of the isle of Manaar. The Tinnevelly fishery 
is on the Madras side of the strait, near Tuticorin. These 
Indian fishing-grounds are under the control of Govern- 
ment inspectors, who regulate the fisheries, and permit 
fishing only when they consider the banks to be in a satis- 
factory condition. The oysters yield the best pearls at 
about four years of age. Fishing, when permitted, gener- 
ally commences in the second week in March, and lasts 
for from four to six weeks, according to the season. The 
boats are grouped in fleets of from sixty to seventy, and 
start usually at midnight so as to reach the oyster-banks 
at sunrise. Each boat generally carries ten divers. On 
reaching the bank a signal-gun is fired, and diving com- 
mences, To facilitate the deseent of the diver, a stone of 
granite weighing about 40 Ib is attached to the cord by 
which he is let down. The divers work in pairs, one man 
diving while the other watches the signal-cord, drawing 
up the sink-stone first, then hauling up the baskets of 
oysters, and finally raising the diver himself. On an 
average the divers remain under water from fifty to 
eighty seeonds, though some can endure a much longer 
subinergence, and exceptional instances are cited of men 
remaining below for as long as six minutes, After resting 
for a minute or two at the surface, the diver descends 
again; and so on, until exhausted, when he comes on 
board and watches the rope, while his comrade relieves 
him as diver. Using neither diving dress nor bell, the 
native descends naked, carrying only a girdle for the sup- 
port of the basket in which he places the pearl-oysters. 
In his submarine work the diver makes skilful use of his 
toes for prehensile purposes. ‘To arm himself against the 
attacks of the sharks and other fishes which infest the 
Indian waters, he carries spikes of ironwood; and the 
genuine Indian diver never descends without the ineanta- 
tions of shark-charmers, one of whom accompanies the 
boat while others remain on shore. Not only is the 
diver exposed to the danger of attack by sharks, but his 
exciting calling, in a tropical climate, is necessarily ex- 
hausting, and as à rule he is a short-lived man. 

The diving continues from sunrise to about noon, when 
a gun is fired, and the work stopped. On the arrival of 
the fleet at shore, the divers carry their oysters to a shed, 
where they are made up into four heaps, one of which is 
taken by the diver as his remuneration, The oysters are 
then sold by auction in lots of 1000 each. The pearls, 
after removal from the dead oysters, are “classed” by 
passing through a number of small brass eullenders, known 
as “baskets,” the holes in the successive vessels being 
smaller and smaller. Having been sized in this way, they 
are sorted as to colour, weighed, and valued. (For the 
history and production of the Ceylon fishery, see CEYLON, 
vol. v. p. 364.) 

Since the days of the Macedonians pearl-fishing has 
been carried on in the Persian Gulf. It is said that the 
oyster-beds extend along the entire Arabian coast of the 
gulf, but the most important are on sandbanks off the 
islands of Bahrein. According to Colonel Pelly’s report 
in 1863, there were 1500 boats belonging to Bahrein alone, 
and the annual profit from the pearl-fishery was about 


£400,000. The chief centre of the trade is the port of 
Lingah. Most of the products of this fishery are known 


as “ Bombay pearls,” from the fact that many of the best 
are sold there. 
about the edges, like that of “smoked pearl.” "The yellow- 
tinted pearls are sent chiefly to Bombay, while the whitest 
go to Baghdad. Very sinall pearls, much below a pea in 
size, are generally known as “secd-pearls,” and these are 
valued in India and China as constituents of certain electu- 
aries, while occasionally they are calcined for chunam, or 


The shells usually present a dark colour 
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lime, used with betel as a masticatory. There is a small 
pearl-fishery near Kurrachee on the coast of Bombay. 

From the time of the Ptolemies pearl-fishing has been 
prosecuted along the coast of the Red Sea, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Jiddah and Koseir. This fishery is 
now insignificant, but the Arabs still obtain from this 
district a quantity of mother-of-pearl shells, which are 
shipped from Alexandria, and come into the market as 
“ Egyptians.” 

Very fine pearls are obtained from the Sulu Archipelago, 
on the north-east of Borneo. The mother-of-pearl shells 
from the Sulu seas are characterized by a yellow colour 
on the border and back, which unfits them for many orna- 
mental purposes. Pearl-oysters are also abundant in the 
seas around the Aru Islands to the south-west of New 
Guinea. From Labuan a good many pearl-shells are 
occasionally sent to Singapore. They are also obtained 
from the neighbourhood of Timor, and from New Caledonia. 
The pearl-oyster occurs throughout the Pacific, mostly in 
the clear water of the lagoons within the atolls, though 
fine shells are also found in deep water outside the coral 
reefs. The Polynesian divers do not employ sink-stones, 
and the women are said to be more skilful than the men. 
They anoint their bodies with oil before diving. Fine 
pearl-shells are obtained from Navigators’ Islands, the 
Society Islands, the Low Archipelago or Paumota Isles, and 
the Gambier Islands. Many of the Gambier pearls present 
a bronzy tint. 

Pearl-fishing is actively prosecuted along the western 
eoast of Central Ameriea, especially in the Gulf of California, 
and to a less extent around the Pearl Islands in the Bay 
of Panama. These pearls are obtained from the Jfeleagrina 
californica, Cpr., and the mother-of-pearl shell is known 
in commerce as “Panama” or “bullock” shell. The 
fishing-grounds are in water about 40 feet deep, ang the 
season lasts for four months. An ordinary fishing-party 
expects to obtain about three tons of shells per day, and it 
is estimated that one shell in a thousand contains a pearl. 
The pearls are shipped in barrels from San Francisco and 
Panama. Some pearls of rare beauty have been obtained 
from the Bay of Mulege, near Los Coyetes, in the Gulf of 
California; and in 1882 a pearl of 75 carats, the largest 
on record from this distriet, was found near La Paz in 
California. The coast of Guayaquil also yields pearls. 
Columbus found that pearl-fishing was carried on in his 
time in the Gulf of Mexico, and pearls are still obtained 
from the Caribbean Sea. These are produced chietly by 
Meleagrina squamulosa, Lam.; and the mother-of-pearl 
shells are known as “ blue-edged ” or “ black-lipped," these 
being less valuable than the “silver-lipped” shells of 
India. In the West Indies the best pearls are obtained 
from St Thomas and from the island of Margarita, off the 
coast of Venezuela. From Margarita Philip II. of Spain is 
said to have obtained in 1579 a famous pearl of 250 carats. 

Of late years pearl-fishing has been started with con- 
siderable success in the Australian seas, Good pearls are 
found in Shark’s Bay, on the coast of West Australia, 
especially in an inlet termed Useless Harbour. Mother- 
of-pearl shells are also fished at many other points along 
the western coast, between the 15th and 25th parallels of 
south latitude. An important pearl-fishery is also estab- 
lished in Torres Strait and on the coast of Queensland. 
The shells oceur in water from four to six fathoms deep, 
and the divers are generally Malays and Papuans, though 
sometimes native Australians. On the western coast of 
Australia the pearl-shells are obtained by dredging rather 
than by diving. Quite recently (1884) pearl-shells have 
been found at Port Darwin. Pearls have also been found 
in Oakley Creek, New Zealand. 


River-pearls are produced by the fresh-water mussels inhabiting 
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the mountain-streams of temperate climates in the northern hemi- 
sphere, — especially in Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Saxony, Bohemia, 
Bavaria, Lapland, and Canada. The pearls of Britain are men- 
tioned by Tacitus and by Pliny, aud a breastplate studded with 
sritish pearls was dedicated by Julius Cæsar to Venus Genetrix. 
As early as 1355 Scotch pearls are referred to in a statute of the 
goldsmiths of Paris; and in the reign of Charles II. the Scotch 
pear] trade was sutliciently important to attract the attention of 
parliament. Writing in 1705, John Spruel says, “ I have dealt in 
pearls these forty years and more, and yet to this day I could never 
sell a necklace of fine Scots pearl in Scotland, nor yet fine pendants, 
the generality seeking for Oriental pearls, because farther fetched. 
At this very day I ean show some of our own Scots pearl as fine, 
more hard and transparent, than any Oriental" (An Account 
Current betwixt Scotland and England, Edinburgh, 1703). The 
Scoteh pearl-fishery, after having declined for years, was revived 
in 1860 by a German named Moritz Unger, who visited Scotland 
and bought up all the pearls he could lind in the hands of the 
peasantry, thus leading to an eager search for more pearls the 
following season. It is estimated that in 1865 the produce of the 
season's fishing in the Scotch rivers was worth at least £12,000. 
This yield, however, was not maintained ; the rivers were over- 
fished, and the industry was discouraged inasmuch as it tended to 
interfere with the salmon-fishery, and in some cases injured the 
banks of the streams, At the present time only a few pearls are 
obtained at irregular intervals by an oecasional fisherman. 

The principal rivers in Seotland which have yielded pearls are 
the Spey, the Tay, and the South Esk; and toa less extent the 
Doon, the Dee, the Don, the Ythan, the Teith, the Forth, and many 
other streams. In North Wales the Conway was at one time cele- 
brated for its pearls; and it is related that Sir Richard Wynn, 
chamberlain to the queen of Charles II., presented her with a Con- 
way pearl which is believed to oceupy a place in the British crown. 
In Ireland the rivers of Donegal, Tyrone, and Wexford have yielded 
pearls. It is said that Sir John Hawkins the cireumnavigator had 
a patent for pearl-fishing in the Irt in Cumberland. Although the 
pearl-fisheries of Britain are now neglected, it is otherwise with 
those of Germany. The most important of these are in the forest- 
streams of Bavaria, between Ratisbon and Passau. The Saxon 
fisheries are chiefly confined to the basin of the White Elster, and 
those of Bohemia to the Horazdiowitz district of Wotawa. For 
more than two centuries the Saxon fisheries have been carefully re- 
gulated by inspectors, who examine the streams every spring, and 
detefinine where fishing is to be permitted. After a tract has been 
fished over, it is left to rest for ten or fifteen years. The fisher folk 
open the valves of the mussels with an iron instrument, and if they 
find no pear] restore the mussel to the water. 

River- pearls are found in many parts of the United States, and 
have been systematically worked in the Little Miami river, Warren 
county, Ohio. The season extends from June to October. Japan 
produces freshwater pearls, found especially in the Anodonta 
japonica. But itis in China that the culture of the pearl-mussel 
is carried to the greatest perfection. The Chinese also obtain 
marine pearls, and use a large quantity of mother-of-pearl for 
decorative purposes. More than twenty-two centuries before our 
era pearls are emumerated as a tribute or tax in China; and they 
are mentioned as produets of the western part of the empire in the 

vh'ya, a dictionary compiled earlier than 1000 g.e. A process for 
promoting the artificial formation of pearls in the Chinese river- 
mussels was discovered by Ye-jin-yang, a native of Iloochow, in 
the 13th centnry; and this process is still extensively carried on 
near the city of Teh-tsing, where it forms the staple industry of 
several villages, and is said to give employment to about 5000 
people. Large numbers of the mussels are collected in May and 
June, and the valves of each are geutly opened with a spatula to 
allow of the introduction of various foreign bodies, which are in- 
serted by means of a forked bamboo stick. "These ‘‘ matrices ” are 
generally pellets of prepared mud, but may be small bosses of bone, 
brass, or wood. After a number of these objects have been placed in 
convenient T ROE on one valve, the unfortunate molluse ts turned 
over and the operation is repeated on the other valve. The 
mussels are then placed in shallow ponds connected with the 
canals, and are nourished by tubs of night-soil being thrown in 
from time to time. After several months, in some cases two or 
three years, the mussels are removed, and the pearls whieh have 
formed over the matrices are cut from the shells, while the molluses 
themselves serve as food. The inatrix is generally extracted from 
the pearl and the cavity filled with white wax, the aperture being 
neatly sealed up so as to render the appearance of the pearl as perfect 
as possible. Millions of such pearls are annually sold at Soo-chow. 
The most curious of these Chinese pearls are those which present 
the form of small seated images of Buddha. The figures are east 
in very thin lead, or stamped in tin, and are inserted as previ- 
ously deseribed. As many as twenty may sometimes be sven, 
ranged in parallel rows, in the valves of a single individual. 
Covered with naereous matter, closely adherent to the shell, they 
have all the appearance of natural objects, and, exciting the wonder 
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of the ignorant, are prized as amulets. Specimens of these Buddha 
pearls in the British Museum are referred to the species Dipsas 
plicata, Yt should be mentioned that Linnwus, probably ignorant 
of what had long been practised in China, demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of producing artificial pearls in the freshwater mussels of 
Sweden. 

Pink pearls are occasionally found in the great conch or fountain 
shell of the West Indies, Strombus gigas, L. ; but these, though 
much prized, are not nacreous, and their tint isapt to fade. They 
are also produced by the chank shell, Zurbinella scolymus, L.! 
Yellowish-brown pearls, of little or no value, are yielded by the 
Pinne squamosa, and bad-coloured coneretions are formed by the 
Placuna placenta.” Black pearls, which are very highly valued, 
are obtained chiefly from the pearl-oyster of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Artificial pearls were first made in western Europe in 1680 hy 
Jacquin, a rosary-maker in Paris, and the trade is now largely 
earried on in France, Germany, and Italy. Spheres of thin glass 
are filled with a preparation known as ‘‘essence d'orient,” made from 
the silvery scales of the bleak or ‘‘ablette,” which is caused to adhere 
to the inner wall of the globe, and the cavity is then filled with 
white wax. The seales are in some cases incorporated with celluloid. 
Many imitation pearls are now formed of an opaline glass of naere- 
ous lustre, and the soft appearance of the pearl obtained by the 
judicious use of hydrofluorie acid. An excellent substitute for 
black pearl is found in the so-called ‘‘ironstone jewellery,” and 
consists of close-grained hematite, not too highly polished ; but the 
great density of the hwmatite immediately destroys the illusion. 
Pink pearls are imitated by turning small spheres out of the rosy 
part of the conch shell, or even out of pink coral. 


See W. H. Dall, ** Pearls and Pearl Fisheries," in American Naturalist, xvii., 
1883, p. 5490 ; P. L. Simmonds, The Commercial Products of the Sea (London, 1579); 
Clements R. Markham, ‘ The Tinnevelly Pearl Fishery,” in Journ. Soe. Arts, 
Xv., 1867, p. 256; D. T. Macgowan, '' Pearls and Pearl-making in China,” ibid. 
ii., 1854, p. 72; F. Hague, ** On the Natural and Artificial Production of Pearls 
in China," in Journ. K. Asiatie Soe., xvi., 1556; M. J. Le Beck, '* Pearl Fishery 
in the Gulf of Manar,” in Asiatie Researches, v., 1798, p. 393; T. Von Hessling, 
Die Perlmuschel und ihre Perlen (Leipsie, 1859); K. Mobius, Die echten Perlen 
(Hamburg, 1857). (V. W. R) 


PEARSON, Joun (1612-1686), a learned English bishop, 
was born at Great Snoring in the county of Norfolk, on 
the 28th of February 1612. After attending Eton, 
he entered Queens’ College, Cambridge, 10th June 1631, 
and was elected a scholar of King’s in April following 
and a fellow in 1634. Entering holy orders in 1639, 
he was collated to the prebend of Nether-Avon, in the 
chureh of Sarum. In 1640 he was appointed chaplain 
to the lord-keeper Finch, by whom he was presented 
to the living of Thorington in Suffolk during the same 
year. In 1650 he was made preacher of St Clement’s, 
Eastcheap, in London. Seven years later he and Peter 
Gunning had a dispute with two Roman Catholics upon 
the subject of schism, a one-sided account of which was 
printed at Paris by one of the Roman Catholic disputants, 
under the title Schism Unmasked, 1658. In 1659 Pearson 
published at London his celebrated Lirposition of the Creed, 
dedicated to his parishioners of St Clement’s, Hastcheap, 
to whom the substance of that now standard work had 
been preached several years before, and by whom he had 
been desired to make it public. The same year he likewise 
published the Golden Remains of the ever-memorable Mr 
John Hales of Eton, to which he prefixed a preface con- 
taining a character of that eminent man, with whom he 
had been acquainted for many years, drawn np with great 
elegance and force. Pearson had also a principal share in 
the editing of the Critici Sacri, first published in 1660. 
Soon after the Restoration he was presented by Juxon, 
then bishop of London, to the rectory of St Christopher's 
in that eity ; and he was also in 1660 created doctor of 
divinity at Cambridge, in pursuance of the king’s letters 
mandatory, installed prebendary of Ely, archdeacon of 
Surrey, and made master of Jesus College, Cambridge. In 
1661 he was appointed Lady Margaret professor of divinity 


| Strombus gigas, L., is a Gastropod belonging to the family Strom- 
bide, of the order slzygobranchia, — Turbinella scolymus, Lam., is a 
Gastropod belonging to the family Muricidw, of the same order. 
? Placune placenta, L., belongs to the family Ostreide of the 
manuals (family Ostracea of article MorLLUscA); it is found on the 
shores of North Australia. Pinna squamosa, Gmelin, belongs to the 
Mytitide (the Mytil«cem of artiele MOLLUSCA); it occurs in the Medi- 
terranean, Both are Lamellibranehs. 
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in that university; and on the first day of the ensuing year 
he was nominated one of the commissioners for the review 
of the liturgy in the conference held at the Savoy. On 
the 14th of April 1662 he was elected master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and in August resigned his rectory of 
St Christopher’s and his prebend of Ely. In 1667 he was 
admitted a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1672 he 
published at Cambridge Vindicie Epistolarum S. Ignatii, 
in 4to, in answer to Daillé, to which is subjoined Zsaaci 
Vossii Epistola dux adversus Davidem Blondellum. | Upon 
the death of Dr. Wilkins in 1672, Pearson was appointed 
his successor in the see of Chester. In 1682 his Annales 
Cyprianici were published at Oxford, with Fell's edition 
of that father's works. Pearson was disabled from all 
publie service by ill health a considerable time before his 
death at Chester on the 16th of July 1686. His last 
work, the 7'wo Dissertations on the Succession and Times of 
the First Bishops of Rome, formed the principal part of 
his Opera Posthuma, edited by Henry Dodwell in 1688. 

See the memoir in Biographia Britannica, and another by Edward 
Churton prefixed to the edition of Pearson’s Minor Theologieal 
Works, 2 vols., Oxford, 1844. 

PEAT. See Fuzr, vol. ix. p. 808. 

PECCARY. Under this name are included two species 
of small pig-like animals forming the genus Decotyles of 
Cuvier, belonging to the section Suina of the Artiodactyle 
Ungulates (see MAMMALIA, vol xv. p. 430) They are 
peculiar to the New World, and in it are the only surviv- 
ing members of the large group now represented in the 
Old World by the various species of swine, babirussas, 
wart-hogs, and hippopotami. 

The teeth of the peccaries differ from those of the true 
pigs (genus Sus) numerically, in wanting the upper outer 
incisor and the anterior premolar on each side of each 
jaw, the dental formula being 7 2, c 4, p 3, m 3, total 38. 
The upper canines have their points directed down wards, 
not outwards or upwards as in the boars, and they are 
very sharp, with cutting hinder edges, and completely 
covered with enamel until worn. The lower canines are 
large and directed upwards and outwards, and slightly 
curved backwards. The premolar and molar teeth form a 
continuous series, gradually increasing in size from the 
first to the last. The true molars have square quadricus- 
pidate crowns. The stomach is much more complex than 
in the true pigs, almost approaching that of a ruminant. 
In the feet the two middle (third and fourth) metapodial 
bones, which are completely separate in the pigs, are united 
at their upper ends, as in the ruminants. On the fore 
foot the two (second and fifth) outer toes are equally de- 
veloped as in pigs, but on the hind foot, although the inner 
(or second) is present, the outer or fifth toe is entirely 
wanting, giving an unsymmetrical appearance of the mem- 
ber, very unusual in Artiodactyles. As in all other exist- 
ing Ungulates, there is no trace of a first digit (pollex or 
hallux) on either foot. As in the pigs, the snout is trun- 
cated, and the nostrils are situated in its flat, expanded, 
disk-like termination. The ears are rather small, ovate, 
and erect; and there is no external appearance of a tail. 
The surface is well covered with thick bristly hair, and 
rather behind the middle of the back is a large and pecu- 
har gland, which secretes an oleaginous substance with a 
powerful musky odour. This was mistaken by the old 
travellers for a second navel, a popular error which sug- 
gested to Cuvier the name of Dicotyles. When the animal 
is killed for food, it is necessary speedily to remove this 
gland, otherwise it will taint the whole flesh so as to 
render it uncatable. 

There are two species, so nearly allied that they will breed 
together freely in captivity. Unlike the true pigs, they 
never appear to produce more than two young ones atabirth. 
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The collared peccary (D. tajacu, Linn., torquatus, Cuvier) 
ranges from the Red river of Arkansas through the forest 


Peecary. 


districts of Central and South America as far as the Rio 
Negro of Patagonia. Generally it is found singly or in 
pairs, or at most in small herds of from eight to ten, and 
is a comparatively harmless creature, not being inclined to 
attack other animals or human beings. Its colour is dark 
grey, with a white or whitish band passing across the 
chest from shoulder to shoulder. The length of the head 
and body is about 36 inches. The white-lipped peccary 
or warree (D. labiatus, Cuvier) is rather larger, being about 
40 inches in length, of a blackish colour, with the lips and 
lower jaw white. Its range is less extensive; it 1s not 
found farther north than Dritish Honduras or south of 
Paraguay. It is generally met with in large droves of 
from fifty to a hundred or more individuals, and is of a 
more pugnacious disposition than the former species, and 
capable of inflicting severe wounds with its sharp tusks. 
A hunter who encounters a herd of them in a forest has 
often to climb a tree as his only chance of safety. Both 
species are omnivorous, living on roots, fallen fruits, 
worms, and carrion; and when the, approach the neigh- 
bourhood of villages and cultivated lands they often inflict 
great devastation upon the crops of the inhabitants. 

Fossil remains of extinet species of peccaries of the 
Pleistocene period have been found in the caves of Brazil, 
and also as far north as Virginia and South Carolina. 
They have also been traced backwards in time, with appar- 
ently little modification of structure, to the Upper Miocene 
formations of Oregon. 

PECS. See FÜNFKIRCHEN, vol. ix. p. 827. 

PEDOMETER is an apparatus in the form of a watch, 
which, carried on the person of a traveller, indicates the 
number of paces made, and thereby approximately the 
distance travelled. The ordinary form has a dial-plate 
with chapters for yards and miles respectively, but in 
some, miles and their fractions only are indicated, while 
others are divided for kilometres, &c. The registration is 
effected by the fall of a heavy pendulum, caused by the 
pereussion of each step. The pendulum is forced back to 
a horizontal position by a delicate spring, and with each 
stroke a fine-toothed ratchet-wheel attached to it is moved 
round a certain length. The ratchet communicates with a 
train of wheels which govern the dial-hands. In using 
the apparatus a measured mile or other known distance is 
walked, and the indication thereby made on the dial-plate 
observed. According as it is too great or too small, the 
stroke of the pendulum is shortened or lengthened by à 
screw which correspondingly affects the ratchet motion, 
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and thereby regulates the indication to the average pace. 
Obviously the pedometer is little better than an ingenious 
toy, depending even for rough measurements on the uni- 
formity of pace maintained throughout the journey 
measured, 

PEDRO (Peter), the name borne by several sovereigns 
of Aragon, Castile, and Portugal. Three of them were 
contemporaries, and, to add to the confusion to which this 
has given rise, each of them was the son and successor of 
an Alphonso. 

Aragon,—Pepro IV. (1317-1387), surnamed ‘the 
Ceremonious,” succeeded his father Alfonso IV. in 1336, 
placing the erown upon his own head at Saragossa to 
make it quite plain that he did not hold of the pope. In 
1344 he deposed his brother-in-law Jayme from the throne 
of Majorca, and again made the Balearic Isles, Cerdagne, 
and Roussillon directly subject to the crown of Aragon. In 
1346 jealousy of his brother Jayme led him to alter the 
succession in favour of his daughters, but two powerful 
unions or leagues in Aragon and Valeneia compelled him 
in the following year anew to recognize the legitimate 
heir-presumptive. The victory of Epila, however, in 1343 
enabled him to triumph over his factious nobles and to 
cancel the privileges they had extorted from him. In 1351 
Pedro, desiring to strengthen his precarious hold upon the 
island of Sardinia, entered into an alliance with Venice, and 
began hostilities against Genoa, which, carried on at inter- 
vals for many years, were definitively terminated only by 
his successor. In 1356 a breach of neutrality by some 
Catalan ships at San Lucar led to a war with the king of 
Castile, which was carried on with occasional suspensions 
until 1375, when the infanta Leonora of Aragon was 
married to Don Juan (afterwards John I.) of Castile. In 
1377 Pedro succeeded in reconquering Sicily after the 
death of Frederick ITI., but, to avoid the threatened inter- 
dict of Urban VL, he ceded the island to Martin, his 
grandson, retaining the suzerainty only. In 1382 he sent 
troops to Greeee to seize, on his behalf, the duchy of 
Athens. Pedro died at Barcelona on 5th January 1387, 
and was succeeded by his son John I. He left a curious 
history of his reign, written in Catalan, which has been 
printed by Carbonell in his Chroniques de Espanya (1547). 

Three other kings of Aragon bore this name. Pepro I. sue- 
ceeded his father Saneho Ramirez on the throne of Aragon and 
Navarre in 1094, and died in 1104. The leading event of his 
reign was the conquest of Huesca (1096).  PEpno II. (1171-1213) 
sueceeded his father Alphonso II. in 1196. In November 1204 
he was crowned in St Peters, Rome, by lunoeent TII., in return 
for which honour he declared his kingdom feudatory of the Roman 
see and promised an annual tribute, not, however, without a strong 
protest on the part of his subjects, whose hostile demonstrations 
in the following year he had difficulty in repressing, Jn 1209 he 
purchased peace with Sancho VII. of Navarre, and in 1212 he, 
along with that sovereign, gave valuable help to Alphonso of Castile 
in securing the splendid victory over the Arabsat Navas de Tolosa. 
In the following year, having taken up arms on behalf of his brother- 
in-law, Count ftaymond of 'Toulouse, he was slain in the disastrous 
battle of Muret (12th September 1213). He was sueceeded by his 
only son, Jayme I, “cl ue eT Pepeo Ili. (1236-1285), 
son of Jayme J. and grandson of Pedro II., succeeded to the crowns 
of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia in 1270. In 1262 he had 
married Constance, daughter of Manfred, king of the Sicilies, and 
on the strength-of this alliance he took advantage of the Sicilian 
Vespers to lay claim to the kingdom of Sicily. This involved him 
in a ruinous war, in the course of which his dissatisfied subjects 
united to assert their ancient “fueros” or privileges, exacting from 
him at Saragossa in 1283 the * Privilegio General ", which in spirit 
and import may be compared to the English Great Charter. Charles 
of Valois, invested by the pope with the erown of Aragon, sought 
to invade the kingdom, but was repulsed both by land and sea. 
Charles's death in 1255, which terminated the war, was followed hy 
that of Pedro in the saine vear. 

Castile and Leon.—Pepro T. (1333-1369), commonly 
surnamed “the Cruel,” but sometimes referred to as * the 
Justiciary,” was the only legitimate son of Alphonso XI, 


and was born at Burgos on 30th Augnst 1333. When 


time at least, successfully kept at bay. 
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raised to the throne at Seville by his father's premature 
death before Gibraltar (29th March. 1350), Pedro was a 
mere lad, with exceptionally small experience of courts 
and camps, having lived in comparative retirement along 
with his mother, Doña Maria of Portugal, in the Andalu- 
cian capital, while his illegitimate brothers, the children 
of Leonora de Guzman, the.eldest of whom were Don 
Enrique (Henry), count of Trastamara, and Don Fadrique 
(Frederick), grandmaster of Santiago, had remained beside 
Alphonso, and had accompanied him on his warlike expe- 
ditions, At the beginning of his reign he was thus, almost 
of necessity, compelled to abandon the conduct of atfairs 
to more experienced hands; by the skilful policy, accord- 
ingly, of the powerful and ambitious Juan Alonso de 
Alburquerque, who had been his father’s chancellor and 
prime minister, lis many enemies and rivals were, for a 
The king, how- 
ever, soon began to assert his independence ; whereupon 
the minister, remembering how helpful a royal mistress 
had been for the furtherance of his own ends during the 
preceding reign, did not seruple to encourage Pedro’s 
passion for the young, well-born, and beautiful Maria de 
Padilla, even after his marriage with Blanche de Bourbon 
had been arranged. His experiment proved a disastrous 
one, and not least so to himself. The influence of Maria 
and of her relations, which rapidly became great, was soon 
turned against the too politic Alburquerque ; and, as a first 
step towards his dismissal from power, they succeeded in 
making him seem less indispensable by effecting a superficial 
reconciliation between the king and his brothers. Then, 
on the minister's remonstrating against the conduct of Pedro 
in deserting Blanche for his mistress almost immediately 
after his marriage at Valladolid in June 1354, a complete 
change of administration took place, and Alburquerque 
retired to his estates. Shortly afterwards he was joined 
by the king’s brothers Enrique and Fadrique in raising the 
standard of revolt in Castile ; in this formidable movement 
they were speedily joined by Pedro’s cousins, the infantes 
of Aragon, as well as by increasing numbers of the ricos 
hombres and caballeros of the kingdom, and by several of 
the towns, their grievances being his repudiation of Blanche, 
his deposition of. Alburquerque, and the murder of Juan 
Nuiiez de Prado, the master of Calatrava, for which he was 
believed to be responsible. "The cortes of Toro accordingly 
asked him to take back his queen and dismiss the Padillas; 
and so general was the national feeling in this matter that 
even his own mother deserted his cause, and on his giving 
evasive replies he found himself before the end of the year 
practieally stripped of all his real authority, surrounded by 
officials of his enemies’ choosing, and virtually a prisoner 
in their hands. He succeeded, however, in making his 
escape from Toro to Segovia with a handful of followers 
in the following year, and the divergence of interest that 
soon arose to separate the Aragonese princes from the bas- 
tard sons of Alphonso XI. so wrought in his favour that he 
was soon able (1356) to recover all the authority he had 
ever had, and to secure at least a transitory peace by the 
poliey of reckless assassination which years previously he 
had inaugurated while Alburquerque was still his minister, 
and which he brought to a climax in the cold-blooded murder 
of his brother Don Fadrique at Seville in 1358, the tragedy 
to which he is said to have been specially indebted for his 
unenviable surname. In 1356 he already found himself 
strong enough to enter upon a war with his namesake 
Pedro 1V. of Aragon, and, with inconsiderable intervals of 
truce brought about through the intervention of the papal 
legate, he continued to carry it on for several years. In 
1365 he was still campaigning beyond the borders of his 
kingdom when Castile was invaded by the “free companies " 
of French and English troops under Du Guesclin and 
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Calverley on behalf of Don Enrique, whose cause had now 
been espoused by France. He returned only to find him- 
self practically unthroned, and towards the close of 1366 
he sailed from Coruña for Guienne almost unaccompanied, 
save by his three daughters, but taking with him a con- 
siderable quantity of money and jewels. He was befriended 
in his exile by the Black Prince, and by liberal promises 
obtained his alliance and assurances of material help ; the 
English troops accordingly crossed the Pyrenees in the 
following spring, and, by the bloody victory of Najera 
or Navarrete near Logrofio (13th April 1367), once 
more restored him to his kingdom. Pedro, however, was 
unwilling or unable to implement the bargain he had 
made, and by his arrogant demeanour soon alienated 
his chivalrous ally; before the close of the year Don 
Enrique had again begun to collect his forees, while the 
Black Prince, injured and indignant, turned his face home- 
wards, A final battle between Pedro and his brother took 
place at Montiel (13th March 1369), with the result that 
the former was driven for shelter into the fortress. Ten 
days afterwards he was induced to visit the camp of 
Enrique by illusory hopes of a favourable treaty through 
Du Guesclin ; the brothers, who had not seen each other 
for fifteen years, met for the last time; angry words 
passed between them, soon they came to blows, and in the 
desperate struggle that ensued Don Pedro met his death. 
Pedro was in no way remarkable either as a soldier or as 


a ruler of men, and his character, so odious in the one? 


feature expressed by his only too well deserved surname, 
presents singularly few redeeming traits; it is not even 
picturesque. The best that can be alleged by way of 
apology for him and excuse for his barren reign is the 
untowardness of the circumstances of his birth, education, 
and accession. To a narrow and uncultivated mind like 
his “the tyrant’s plea” could hardly ever have appealed 
with greater plausibility. It is significant, however, that 
in Spain itself there are two nearly opposite points of 
view from which Pedro appears not as ‘el Cruel” but as 
“el Justiciero.” On the one hand, the common people of 
Andalucia among whom he lived, the Jews whose come 
merce he encouraged, the Moors whom his very want of 
religion enabled him to tolerate, have helped to keep alive 

the tradition of the substantial if occasionally capricious 
and whimsical justice he often delighted personally to 
administer. The other point of view is that of such mon- 
archs as Isabella “la Catolica” and Philip IL, who could 
not but be grateful to him for all he had done to weaken 
the power ot the nobles of Castile. 

The chief source for the incidents of the reign of Don Pedro is 
the Uhroaicles of Castile, by Pero Lopez de Ayala, of which there 
are two redactions known as the Jugar and the Abreviada. These 
form the basis of Prosper Mérimée's Mistoire de Don Pèdre, Premier 
Koi de Custille (1848; 2d ed. 1565; Eng. trans., anon., 1819). 

Portugal. — Penro I. (1320-1367) was the son of Al- 
phonso EV. and Beatrice of Castile, and in 1339 married 
Constance, daughter of the duke of Peñafiel and marquis 
of Villena. The story of his passion for Inez de Castro, 
of his supposed marriage with her, of her eruel murder 
in 1355, and of the exhumation and coronation of her 
dead body has been told elsewhere (see vol. v. p. 202). 
He suecceded to the throne in 1357 and died in 1367, 
after a peaceful and comparatively uneventful reigu of 
ten years. 

For other sovereigns bearing this name see BRAZIL and PORTUGAL. 

PEEBLES, a midland county of Scotland, is bounded 
N. and N.E. by Midlothian, E. and S.E. by Selkirk, S 
by Dumfries, and W. by Lanark. Tts outline is somewhat 
irregular, the greatest length from north to south being 
about 30 miles, the greatest breadth about 20, and the 
smallest about 10. T he area is 226,899 acres, or about 
355 square miles. 
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From the fact that the county lies within the upper 
valley of the Tweed, it is sometimes known as Tweeddale. 
The surface consists of a succession of hills broken by 
the vale of the Tweed, which in some parts attains con- 
siderable Lreadth, and by the narrow valleys forming the 
courses of numerous “ waters” and smaller streams. The 
lowest point above sea-level is about 450 feet, but the 
hills generally vary in height from 900 to 1500 feet, while 
several attain an altitude considerably over 2000 feet. 
The highest summits are Broad Law (2754 feet), Cramalt 
Craig (2723 feet), and Dollar Law (2680 feet). The hills 
for the most part are rounded in form. The scenery is 
thus generally devoid of very striking or picturesque 
features, and its quiet pastoral character has a pleasing 
effect, while the exuberant plantations which clothe the 
sides and summits of the hills in the neighbourhood of 
the Tweed, with the well-cultivated fields adjoining its 
banks, lend to this district an aspect of rich luxuriance. 

The Tweed has its source in a small fountain named 
Tweed's Well at the base of a hill on the south-western 
border called Tweed’s Cross, from the farther side of which 
flow the Annan and the Clyde. It rises about 1300 feet 
above sea-level, and, with waters of sparkling clearness 
and purity, justly entitling it to the name of the “silver 
Tweed,” flows with rapid course north-castwards to the town 
of Peebles, receiving continual accessions from mountain 
streamlets, the principal being the Biggar Water from the 
west at Drumelzier, the Lyne from the north-west at 
Lyne, the Manor Water from the south near Edderston, 
and the Eddlestone Water from the north at Peebles. 
After passing Peebles the river bends in a more easterly 
direction, receiving, before it leaves the county, the Quair 
Water from the south and the Leithen from the north. 
The Megget Water flows eastwards into St Mary's Loch, 
which forms, for a very short distance, the south-eastern 
boundary of the county with Selkirkshire. The Med win 
Water separates a portion of the south-western boundary 
of Linton parish from Lanarkshire. Peebles is, perhaps, 
more resorted to by anglers than any other county in 
Scotland, and it would be difficult to find anywhere else 
in the kingdom, within an equal area, so many streams 
and rivers affording such good sport and so unhampered 
by restrictions, Apart from St Mary's Loch, on the bor- 
ders of the county, there are no sheets of water of much 
extent. 

Geology.— Peeblesshire is included in the Silurian table- 
land of southern Scotland, and consists chiefly of Upper 
Silurian rocks, having generally a north-western dip. The 
strata have been thrown into great flexures by volcanic 
action, and are frequently mingled with igneous rocks, 
such as trap, felspar, and porphyry. In the valley of the 
Tweed, where there is a great anticlinal flexure, slates 
with thin beds of anthracite are found, and also limestone. 
In a slate-quarry near Traquair graptolites, trilobites, and 
shells are met with, but nowhere else in the county have 
fosstls been discovered. There are evidences of glacial 
action in the rounded forms of the hills, the frequent 
groovings along their flanks, and the large number of 
striated boulders. In the northern part of the county, in 
the parishes of Linton and Newlands, the Silurian rocks 
dip beneath the Carboniferous strata of the West of Scot- 
land eoal-field. In Peeblesshire the strata consist of sand- 
stone and coal-beds. Ironstone is also found, and lead- 
ore occurs in thin beds near the Leithen. Limestone and 
marl are abundant, and at Stobo there is a quarry of 
excellent blue slate. 

Climate, Soil, and Agriculture,.—In the uplands the 
climate, thongh colder than that of the Lothians, is gener- 
ally pure and dry, and remarkably healthy. The average 
rainfall is about 29 inches. On the summits and slopes of 
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the hills frequent showers oceur when it is quite fair in the 
valleys. The reflexion of the ‘‘slanters” on the hillsides 
sometimes greatly inereases the heat in the valleys and 
assists the early ripening of the erops. The character of 
the soil varies considerably, moss, gravel, and clay being 
all represented. The flat lands consist generally of rich 
loam, composed of sand and clay. 

As may be supposed from its hilly character, the county is 

astoral rather than agricultural. The old system of small farms 
1s nearly completely broken up, the average size of the holdings 
being now about 200 acres of arable laud, with pasturage for 600 
to S00 sheep attached. According to the agricultural returns of 
1883, of the total area only 42,433 acres, or a little less than a 
fifth, were under cultivation, corn crops occupying 9832 acres, green 
crops 5716, rotation grasses 12,078, and permanent pasture 14,763. 
There were 10,177 acres under woods, 11 aeres of market-gardens, 
and 6 of nursery-grounds. The most common rotation of crops is a 
six-course shift of (1) turnips, (2) barley or oats, (3), (4), and (5) 
grass or pasture, and (6) oats. The principal crops are oats, which 
in 1883 occupied 8797 acres, or about nine-tenths of the total area 
under corn crops, and turnips, for which the soil is specially well 
adapted, and whieh oceupied 4679 aeres, or about four-fifths of 
the total area under green crops. Horses in 1883 numbered 1142, 
cattle 5664, and sheep 192,122. The horses are frequently Clydes- 
dales, and many are bred in the county. The most common breed 
of cattle in the county is a cross between Ayrshire and shorthorns, 
the cows being principally Ayrshire. Yorkshire calves and stirks 
are oceasionally bought for feeding. The pasture, on account of 
the hilly charaeter of the land, is better adapted for sheep than 
for cattle. On the green grassy pasture Cheviots and half-breds 
are the sheep most commonly preferred, and the heathery ranges 
are stocked with blackfaeed. Crosses of blackfaced, Cheviot, and 
half-bred ewes with Leicestershire rams are common. 

According to the latest return, the land was divided among 708 
proprietors, possessing 232,410 acres, with an annual valuation of 
£142,614, the annual average value per acre being about 12s, 3d. 
Of the owners, 532, or about 75 per cent., possessed less than one 
acre each. The following possessed over 5000 acres each :—earl of 
Wemyss and March, 41,247; Sir G. G. Montgomerie, 18,172; Sir 
J. Murray Nasmyth, 15,485; John Miller, 13,000; James Tweedie, 
11,151; trustees of the late earl of Traquair, 10,778; Colonel James 
M ‘Kenzie, 9403 ; Sir Robert Hay, 9155 ; Sir W. II. G. Carmichael, 
8756; John White, 6366; George Graham Bell, 6600; James 
Wolfe Murray, 5108. 

Manufactures.—Although the county has the advantage of con- 
venient railway communication both by the North British and 
Caledonian systems, and possesses also abundant water- power, 
the only textile industries are the weaving of tweeds and shawls 
at Peebles and Innerleithen. The other manufactures are con- 
nected with the immediate wants of an agrieultural population. 

Administration and Population. —' The county includes sixteen 
parishes, and one royal burgh, the county town. Along with the 
neighbouring county of Selkirk it forms a parliamentary county, 
which returns one member to parliament. Within the last fifty 
years the population of Peebles has increased about one-third, and, 
while in the first decade, between 1831 and 1841, there was a 
decrease from 10,578 to 10,499, the rate of increase has since then 
augmented in every sueceeding decade, In 1861 the population 
amounted to 11,408, in 1871 to 12,330, and in 1881 to 13,822, of 
whom 6626 were males and 7196 females. In 1831 females were 
ina minority, being only 5236 to 5342 males. The county includes 
two towns, Peebles (3495) and Innerleithen (2313), and two 
villages, Walkerburn (1026) and West Linton (184). The town 
population in 1881 numbered 5808, the village 1460, and the 
rural 6554. 

History and Antiquities.— here are a great number of British 
remains, including five cireular British camps and numerous 
sepulchral tombs, where many cists and stone coffins have been dis. 
covered, sometiines containing armillie of gold, and stone axes and 
hammers. The standing-stones of Tweedsmuir and the remarkable 
earthen terraees on the hillsides, especially at Purvis Hill near 
Innerleithen and at Romanno, also (Meuse notice. The only im- 
portant Roman remains are traces of a camp on the Lyne, which 
some suppose to be the Coria of Ptolemy. The district was included 
in the old kingdom of Northumbria, and passed to the kingdom 
of Seotland in the 11th century. By David I. it was made a 
deanery in the archdeaconry of Peebles, and it was subsequently 
included in the diocese of Glasgow. About the middle of the 12th 
century it was placed under the jurisdiction of two sheriffs, one of 
whom was settled at Traqnair and the other at Peebles. "There 
are a considerable number of old castles, some of special interest, as 
Neidpath Castle on the Tweed, about a mile west from Peebles, 
originally a Norman keep, built about the time of David I., and 
enlarged for a baronial residence by the Hays, who came into pos- 
session of it in the 15th century ; Horsburgh Castle, a picturesque 
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ruin near Innerleithen, once the seat of the Horsburghs, hereditary 
sheriffs-depute of Peebles; and the mansion-house or palace of 
Traquair, frequently resided in by the Scottish kings when they 
came to hunt in Ettrick Forest. 

See Pennecuick, Description of Tweeddale, 1715; W. Chambers, History of 
Peeblesshire, 1804. 

PEEBLES, the county town of Peeblesshire, is finely 

situated at the junction of the Eddlestone Water and the 
Tweed, and on the North British and Caledonian Railways, 
22 miles south of Edinburgh. The new town, consisting of 
a main street (High Street) with several streets diverging, 
is situated on the south side of the Eddlestone Water; and 
the old town, consisting now of only a small number of 
houses, is on the north side; while a number of villas 
cover the elevated ground on the south of the Tweed. 
The Tweed is crossed by a bridge of five arches, lately 
widened and improved, and the Eddlestone Water by two 
Among the modern publie buildings are. the 
town-hall, the corn exchange, and the hydropathie estab- 
lishment. At the beginning of the present century Peebles 
possessed manufactures of fine cottons, but the industry 
is now discontinued. The town possesses woollen mills 
and meal and flour mills ; it is also a centre of agriculture 
and has attractions as a summer residence. The popula- 
tion in 1801 was 2088, which had increased in 1831 to 
2750, and, although in 1871 it had diminished to 263], 
by 1881 it had increased to 3195. The population of the 
royal burgh in 1881 was 2609. 
* The castle of Peebles had disappeared about the heginning of the 
l8th century, and its site is now oecupied by the parish church. 
There are still, however, numerous antique architectural relies, 
including some portions of the old town wall; the ruins of the 
church of the Holy Cross, founded in 1261, and of St Andrew's 
parish church, founded in 1195, both in the old town ; vaulted 
cellars of the 16th and 17th centuries, situated in a close behind 
Mungo Park's laboratory, and built for security against Border 
freebooters. Queensberry Lodge, formerly the town residence of 
the duke of Queensberry, a building in the old style of Scottish 
domestic architecture, was purchased by the late William Chambers 
of Edinburgh, and, after being fitted up as a public reading-room, 
museum, and gallery of art, was presented by him to his native 
town under the name of the Chambers’ Institution (opened in 1859). 
The ancient cross of Peebles now oecupies the centre of the court- 
yard of the institution. 

Peebles was at a very early period a favourite residence of Scottish 
kings, who came to hunt in the neighbouring Ettrick Forest. It 
received its original charter in all probability from Alexander IIL, 
who built and endowed the church of the Holy Cross, and also 
founded a monastery for red friars. It was created a royal burgh 
in 1367. In 1545 the town and the ancient churches were de- 
stroyed by Protector Somerset, and in 1604 it suffered severely 
from accidental fire. Its charter was extended by James VL, but 
after the union of the English and the Scottish crowns it lost its 
early importance. 

PEEKSKILL, a manufaeturing village of the United 
States in Cortlandt township, Westchester county, New 
York, lies on the east bank of the Hudson, 43 miles 
above New York eity, with which it has communication 
by rail and (in summer) by river. Besides iron-smelt- 


ing, it carries on the manufacture of railings, stoves, and 
fire-brieks. A church, dating from 1767, and the Van 


Cortlandt mansion are among its principal buildings. 
Ineorporated in 1816, Peekskill had 6560 inhabitants in 
1870 and 6893 in 1880. 

PEEL, Sır RonEnT (1788-1850), twice prine minister 
and for many years the leading statesman of England, was 
born 5th February 1788 in a cottage near Chamber Hall, 
the seat of his family, in the neighbourhood of Bury (Lan- 
eashire),—Chamber Hall itself being at the time under 
repair. He was a scion of that new aristoeraey of wealth 
which sprang from the rapid progress of mechanical dis- 
covery and manufactures in the latter part of the 18th 
century. His aneestors were Yorkshire yeomen in the 
district of Craven, whenee they migrated to Blackburn in 
Lancashire. His grandfather, Robert Peel, first of Peelfold, 
and afterwards of Brookside, near Blackburn, was a ealico- 
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printer, who, appreciating the discovery of his townsman 
Hargreaves, took to cotton-spinning with the spinning-jenny 
and grew a wealthy man, His father, Robert Peel, third 
son of the last-named, carried on the same business at Bury 
with still greater success, in partnership with Mr Yates, 
whose daughter Ellen he married. He made a princely 
fortune, became the owner of Drayton Manor and member 
of parliament for the neighbouring borough of Tamworth, 
was a trusted and honoured, as well as ardent, supporter 
of Pitt, contributed magnificently towards the support of 
that leader's war policy, was rewarded with a baronetcy, 
and founded a rich and powerful house, on whose arms he 
emblazoned, and in whose motto he commemorated, the 
prosperous industry from which it sprang. The example 
and precepts of the father took early effect upon his eldest 
son, whom from the first he destined and prepared to 
serve his country in publie life. At Harrow, according to 
the accounts of his contemporaries, Peel was a steady 
industrious boy, the best scholar in the school, fonder of 
solitary walks than of the games of his companions, but 
ready to help those who were duller than himself, and 
not unpopular among his fellows. At Christ Church, 
where he entered as a gentleman commoner, he studied 
hard, and was the first who, under the new examination 
statutes, took a first class both in classics and in mathe- 
matics. His examination for his B.A. degree in 1808 was 
an academical ovation in presence of a numerous audience, 
who came to hear the first man of the day ; and a relation 
who was at Oxford at the time has recorded that the 
triumph, like both the triumphs and reverses of after life, 
was calmly borne. From his classical studies Robert Peel 
derived not only the classical, though somewhat pompous, 
character of his speeches and the Latin quotations with 
which they were often happily interspersed, but something 
of his lofty ideal of political ambition. Nor did he ever 
cease to love these pursuits of his youth; and in 1837, 
when elected lord rector of Glasgow university, in his 
inaugural speech he passed a glowing eulogy on classical 
education. To his mathematical training, which was then 
not common among public men, he no doubt owed in part 
his method, his clearness, his great power of grasping 
steadily and working out difficult and complicated ques- 
tions. Iis speeches show that, in addition to his academi- 
cal knowledge, he was well versed in English literature, 
in history, and in the principles of law. While reading 
hard he did not negleet to develop his tall and vigorous 
frame, and fortify his strong constitution, by manly exer- 
cises ; and, though he lost his life partly through his bad 
riding, he was always a good shot and an untiring walker 
after game. Sprung from the most religious class of 
English society, he grew up and remained through life a 
religious man, and from that souree drew deep conscien- 
tiousness and tranquillity under all difficulties and in all 
fortunes. His Oxford education confirmed his attachment 
to the Protestant Church of England. His practical mind 
remained satisfied with the doctrines of his youth ; and he 
never showed that he had studied the great religious con- 
troversies, or that he understood the great religious move- 
ments of his day. 

In 1809, being then in his twenty-second year, he was 
brought into parliament for the close borough of Cashel, 
which he afterwards exchanged for Chippenham, and 
commenced his parliamentary career under the eye of his 
father, then member for Tamworth, who fondly saw in 
him the future leader of the Tory party. Pitt, Fox, and 
Burke were gone. Sheridan shone with an expiring ray. 
But in that House of Commons sat Wilberforee, Windham, 
Tierney, Grattan, Perceval, Castlereagh, Plunkett, Romilly, 
Mackintosh, Burdett, Whitbread, Horner, Brougham, Par- 
nel, Huskisson, and, above all, George Canning. Lord 
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Palmerston entered the house at the same time, and Lord 
John Russell a few years afterwards. Among these men 
young Peel had to rise. And he rose, not by splendid 
eloquence, by profound political philosophy, or by great 
originality of thought, but by the closest attention to all 
his parliamentary duties, by a study of all the business of 
parliament, which made him at length familiar with the 
whole range of public questions and public interests, and 
by a style of speaking which, owing its force not to high 
flights of oratory, but to knowledge of the subject in 
hand, clearness of exposition, close reasoning, and tact in 
dealing with a parliamentary audience, backed by the 
character and position of the speaker, improved with his 
information, practice, station, and experience till it gave 
him an unrivalled command over the House of Commons. 
The Tory party was then all-powerful at home; while abroad 
Europe was at the feet of Napoleon. But Napoleon’s for- 
tune was about to turn ; and, with the close of the struggle 
against revolutionary France, politieal progress in England 
was soon to resume the march which that struggle had 
arrested. Young Peel’s lot, however, was cast, through 
his father, with the Tory party. In his maiden speech in 
1810, seconding the address, he defended the Walcheren 
expedition, which he again vindicated soon afterwards 
against the report of Lord Porchester's committee. It is 
said that even then Lord Liverpool discerned in him a 
dangerous tendency to think for himself, and told his 
father that he must be put at once into the harness of 
office. At all events he began official life as Lord Liver- 
pool’s private secretary, and shortly afterwards, in 1811, 
was made under-secretary for the colonies by Perceval. 
In 1812 he was transferred by Lord Liverpool to the more 
important but unhappy post of secretary for Ireland. 
There he was engaged till. 1817 in maintaining, by insur- 
rection Acts and other repressive measures, English and 
Protestant ascendency over a country heaving with dis- 
content, teeming with conspiracy, and ever ready to burst 
into rebellion. A middle course between Irish parties was 
impossible. Peel became, by the necessity of his situa- 
tion, “ Orange Peel,” and plied the established engines of 
coercion and patronage with a vigorous hand. At the 
same time, it was his frequent duty to combat Grattan, 
Plunkett, Canning, and the other movers and advocates 
of Catholic emancipation in the House of Commons. He, 
however, always spoke on this question with a command 
of temper wonderful in hot youth, with the utmost courtesy 
towards his opponents, and with warm expressions of sym- 
pathy and even of adiniration for the Irish people. Nor 
was the ground he took against the Catholies that of 
religious principle never to be abandoned, but that of 
political expediency, which political necessity might over- 
come, He also, thus early, did his best to advocate and 
promote secular education in Ireland as a means of recon- 
ciling sects and raising the character of the people. He 
materially improved the eonduet of ordinary business in 
his office, and gave great satisfaetion to merchants and 
others with whom he had to deal But his greatest 
service to Ireland as secretary was the institution of the 
regular Irish constabulary, nicknamed after him ‘“ Peelers,” 
for the protection of life and property in a country where 
both were insecure. His moderation of tone did not save 
him from the violent abuse of O'Connell, whom he, young, 
hot-tempered (though his temper was generally under con- 
trol), and sensitive on the point of honour, was ill advised 
enough to challenge, —an affair which covered them both 
with ridicule. In 1817 he obtained the highest parlia- 
mentary distinetion of the Tory party by being elected 
member for the university of Oxford, —an honour for which 
he was chosen in preference to Canning on account of his 
hostility to Catholic emancipation, Lord Eldon lending 
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him his best support. In the following year he resigned 
the Irish secretaryship, of the odious work of which he 
had long been very weary, and remained out of office till 
1822. But he still supported the ministers with official 
zeal, even in the question of the * Peterloo massacre.” In 
the affair of Queen Caroline, however, he stood somewhat 
aloof, disapproving some steps taken by the Government, 
and sensitive to popular opinion; and when Canning 
retired on account of this affair Peel declined Lord Liver- 
pools invitation to take the vacant place in the cabinet. 
During this break in his tenure of office he had some time 
for reflexion, which there was enough in the aspect of the 
political world to move. But early office had done its 
work. It had given him excellent habits of business, 
great knowledge, and a high position ; but it had left him 
somewhat stiff, somewhat punetilious, somewhat too cold 
and reserved to win the hearts of those whose confidence 
he might command, and somewhat over anxious for formal 
justifications when he might well have left the essential 
patriotism and probity of his conduct to the judgment of 
men of honour and the heart of the people. At the same 
time he was no pedant in business; in corresponding on 
political subjects he loved to throw off official forms and 
communicate his views with the freedom of private corre- 
spondence ; and, where his confidence was given, it was 
given without reserve. 

At this period he was made chairman of the bullion 
committee on the death of Horner. He was chosen for 
this important office by Huskisson, Ricardo, and their 
fellow-economists, who saw in him a mind open to con- 
viction, though he owed hereditary allegiance to Pitt’s 
financial policy, and had actually voted with his Pittite 
father for a resolution of Lord Liverpool’s Government 
denying the existence of any depreciation in the paper 
currency. The choice proved judicious. Peel was con- 
verted to the eurrency doctrines of the economists, and 
proclaimed his conversion in a great speech on the 24th 
of May 1819, in which he moved and carried four reso- 
lutions embodying the recommendations of the bullion 
committee in favour of a return to cash payments. This 
laid the foundation of his financial reputation, and his 
co-operation with the economists tended to give a liberal 
turn to his commercial principles. In the course he 
took he somewhat diverged from his party, and parti- 
cularly from his father, who remained faithful to Pitt’s 
depreciated paper, and between whom and his schismatic 
son a solemn and touching passage occurred in the debate. 
The author of the Cash Payments Act had often to defend 
his poliey, and he did so with vigour. The Act is some- 
times said to have been hard on debtors, including the 
nation as debtor, because it required debts to be paid in 
cash which had been contracted in depreciated paper; 
and Peel, as heir to a great fundholder, was even charged 
with being biassed by his personal interests. But it is 
answered that the Bank Restriction Acts, under which the 
depreciated paper had circulated, themselves contained a 
provision for a return to cash payments six months after 
peace. 

In 1820 Peel married Julia, danghter of General Sir 
John Floyd, who bore him five sons and two daughters. 
Three of his sons, Robert, Frederick, and Arthur, have 
followed him in holding parliamentary office, the youngest 
being now (1884) speaker of the House of Commons; 
while another, William, the sailor, has run a bright course 
in another sphere, and found a glorious grave. The writers 
who have most severely censured Sir Robert Peel as a 
publie man have suspended their censures to dwell on the 
virtues and happiness of his private and domestic life. He 
was not only a most loving husband and father but a true 
and warm-hearted friend. In Whitehall Gardens or at 
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Drayton Manor he gladly opened his mind, wearied with 
the cares of state, to the enjoyments of a circle in which it 
was his pleasure and his pride to gather some of the most 
distinguished intellects of the day. He indulged in free 
and cheerful talk, in whieh he showed a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, and a dry sarcastic humour, which often broke 
out also in his speeches in the House of Commons. He 
sought the conversation of men of science ; he took delight 
in art, and was a great collector of pictures; he was fond 
of farming and agricultural improvements; he actively 
promoted useful works and the advancement of knowledge; 
he loved making his friends, dependants, tenants, and 
neighbours happy. And, cold as he was in public, even 
to those whom he desired to win, yet in his gay and social 
hour few men whose minds were so laden could be more 


bright and genial than Sir Robert Peel. 


In 1822 Peel consented to strengthen the enfeebled 
ministry of Lord Liverpool by becoming home secretary ; 
and in that capacity he had again to undertake the oftice 
of coercing the growing discontent in Ireland, of which he 
remained the real adininistrator, and had again to lead in 
the House of Commons the opposition to the rising cause 
of Catholic emancipation. In 1825, being defeated on the 
Catholic question in the House of Commons, he wished to 
resign office, but Lord Liverpool pleaded that his resigna- 
tion would break up the Government. He found a happier 
and more congenial task in reforming and humanizing the 
criminal law, especially those parts of it which relate to 
offences against property and offences punishable by death. 
The five Acts in which Peel accomplished this great work, 
the first step towards a complete and civilized code, as 
wellas the great speech of 9th March 1826, in which he 
opened the subject to the House, will form one of the most 
solid and enduring monuments of his fame. Criminal law 
reform was the reform of Romilly and Mackintosh, from 
the hands of the latter of whom Peel received it. But the 
masterly bills in which it was embodied were the bills of 
Peel,—not himself a creative genius, but, like the founder 
of his house, a profound appreciator of other men’s creations, 
and unrivalled in the power of giving them practical and 
complete effect. This great measure, beyond the sphere of 
party, was probably also another step in the emancipation 
of Peel’s mind. 

In 1827 the Liverpool ministry was broken up by the 
fatal illness of its chief, and under the new premier, 
George Canning, Peel, like the duke of Wellington and 
other high Tory members of Lord Liverpool’s cabinet, 
refused to serve. Canning and Peel were rivals; but 
we need not interpret as mere personal rivalry that 
which was certainly, in part at least, a real difference of 
connexion and opinion. Canning took a Liberal line, and 
was supported by many of the Whigs; the seceders were 
Tories, and it is difficult to sce how their position in Can- 
ning's cabinet could have been otherwise than a false onc. 
Separation led to publie coolness and occasional approaches 
to bitterness on both sides in debate. But there seems no 
ground for exaggerated complaints against Peel's conduct. 
Canning himself said to a friend that “ Peel was the only 
man who had behaved decently towards him." Their 
private intereourse remained uninterrupted to the end; 
and Canning's son afterwards entered publie life under 
the auspices of Peel. The charge of having urged Catholic 
emancipation on Lord Liverpool in 1825, and opposed 
Canning for being a friend to it in 1827, made against 
Sir Robert Peel in the fierce corn-law debates of 1846, 
has been withdrawn by those who made it. 

In January 1828, after Canning's death, the duke of 
Wellington formed a Tory Government, in which Peel 
was home secretary and leader of the House of Commons. 
This cabinet, Tory as it was, did not include the impracti- 
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cable Lord Eldon, and did include Huskisson and three 
more friends of Canning. Its policy was to endeavour to 
stave off the growing demand for organic change by ad- 
ministrative reform, and by lightening the burdens of the 
people. The civil list was retrenched with an unsparing 
hand, the publie expenditure was reduced lower than it 
had been since the Revolutionary war, and the import 
of corn was permitted under a sliding scale of duties, 
Peel also introduced mto London the improved system of 
police which he had previously established with so much 
success In Ireland. But the tide ran too strong to be thus 
headed. First the Government were compelled, after a 
defeat in the House of Commons, to acquiesce in the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, Peel bringing 
over their High Church supporters, as far as he could, 
through Dr Lloyd, bishop of Oxford, his tutor at Christ 
Church, and now his beloved friend and the partner of 
his counsels in political matters affecting the interests of 
the church. [Immediately afterwards the question of 
Catholic emancipation was brought to a crisis by the menac- 
ing power of the Catholic Association and the election of 
O'Connell for the county of Clare. Peel expressed to 
the duke of Wellington his conviction that the Catholic 
question must be settled. The duke consented. The 
consent of the king, which could scarcely have been 
obtained exeept by the duke and Peel, was extorted, 
withdrawn (the ministers being out for a few hours), and 
again extorted ; and on the 5th of March 1829 Peel pro- 
posed Catholic emancipation in a speech of more than 
four hours, which was listened to with unflagging atten- 
tion, and concluded amidst cheers which were heard in 
Westminster Hall. The apostate was overwhelmed with 
obloquy. Having been elected for the university of 
Oxford as a leading opponent of the Catholics, he had 
thought it right to resign his seat on being converted to 
emancipation. His friends put him again in nomination, 
but he was defeated by Sir R. H. Inglis, though the great 
majority of distinction and intellect was on his side. He 
took refuge in the close borough of Westbury, whence he 
afterwards removed to Tamworth, for which he sat till 
his death. Catholic emancipation was forced on Peel by 
cireumstances ; but it was mainly owing to him that the 
measure was complete, and based upon equality of civil 
rights. This great concession, however, did not save the 
Tory Government. The French Revolution of July 1830 
gave fresh strength to the movement against them, though, 
schooled by the past, they promptly recognized King Louis 
Philippe. The parliamentary reform movement was joined 
by some of their offended Protestant supporters. The 
duke of Wellington committed them fatally against all 
reform, first by cashiering Huskisson for voting in favour 
of giving the forfeited franchise of East Retford to Bir- 
mingham, and then by a violent anti-reform declaration 
in the Ilouse of Lords. The elections went against them 
on the demise of the erown; they were compelled, by 
popular feeling, to put off the king's visit to the city; 
they were beaten on Sir H. Parnell's motion for a com- 
mittee on the civil list, and resigned, 

While in office, Peel suecceded to the baronetey, Dray- 
ton Manor, and a great estate by the death of his father 
9d May 1830. "The old man had lived to see his fondest 
hopes fultilled in the greatness of his son ; bnt he had also 
lived to see that a father must not expect to, fix his son's 
opinions, — above all, the opinions of such a son as Sir 
Robert Peel, and in such an age as that which followed 
the French Revolution. 

The ability and obstinacy of Sir Robert Peel’s resistance 
to the Reform Bill won back for him the allegiance of his 
party. His opposition was resolute, but it was temperate, 
and not such as to inflame the fierce passions of the time, 
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delay the return of civil peace, or put an insurmountable 
barrier between his friends and the more moderate among 
their opponents. Once only he betrayed the suppressed 
fire of his temper, in tho historical debate of the 22d April 
1831, when his speech was broken off by the arrival of the 
king to dissolve the parliament which had thrown out 
reform. Ile refused to join the duke of Wellington in the 
desperate enterprise of forming a Tory Government at the 
height of the storm, when the Grey ministry had gone 
out on the refusal of the king to promise them an un- 
limited creation of peers. By this conduct he seeured for 
his party the full benefit of the reaction which he no 
doubt knew was sure to ensue. The general election of 
1832, after the passing of the Reform Bill, left him with 
barely 150 followers in the House of Commons; but 
this handful rapidly swelled under his management into 
the great Conservative party. He frankly accepted the 
Reform Act, stamped it as final, taught his party to 
register instead of despairing, appealed to the intelligence 
of the middle classes, whose new-born power he appreciated, 
steadily supported the Whig ministers against the Radicals 
and O’Connell, and gained every moral advantage which 
the most dignified and constitutional tactics could afford. 
The changes which the Reform Act necessarily drew with 
it, such as municipal reform, he rather watched in the 
Conservative interest than strongly opposed. To this 
policy, and to the great parliamentary powers of its author, 
it was mainly due that, in the course of a few years, the 
Conservatives were as strong in the reformed parliament 
as the Tories had been in the unreformed. It is vain to 
deny the praise of genius to such a leader, though his 
genius may have been of a practical, not of a speculative 
or imaginative kind. The skill of a pilot who stecred for 
many years over such waters may sometimes have resem- 
bled craft. But the duke of Wellington’s emphatic eulogy 
on him was, “Of all the men I ever knew, he had the 
greatest regard for truth.” The duke might have added 
that his own question, * How is the king's Government to 
be carried on in a reformed parliament?" was mainly 
solved by the temperate and constitutional policy of Sir 
Robert Peel, and by his personal influence on the debates 
and proceedings of the House of Commons during the 
years which followed the Reform Act. 

In 1834, on the dismissal of the Melbourne ministry, 
power came to Sir Robert Peel before he expected or 
desired it. He hurried from Rome at the call of the 
duke of Wellington, whose sagacious modesty knew his 
superior in polities and yielded him the first place, and 
became prime minister, holding the two offices of first 
lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer. 
ITe vainly sought to include in his cabinet the two recent 
seceders from the Whigs, Lord Stanley and Sir James 
Graham. A dissolution gave him a great increase of 
strength in the House, but not enough. He was outvoted 
on the election of the speaker at tho opening of the session 
of 1835, and, after struggling on for six weeks longer, was 
finally beaten, and resigned on the question of appropriat- 
ing the surplus revenues of the church in Ireland to 
national education. His time had not yet come ; but the 
capacity, energy, and resource he displayed in this short 
tenure of office raised him immensely in the estimation 
of the House, his party, and the country. Of the great 
budget of practical reforms which he brought forward, 
the plan for the commutation of tithes, the ecclesiastical 
commission, and the plan for settling the question of 
dissenters’ marriages bore fruit, then or afterwards. His 
scheme for settling the question of dissenters’ marriages, 
framed in the amplest spirit of liberality, was a striking 
instance of his habit of doing thoroughly and without 
reserve that which he had once made up his mind to do. 
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From 1835 to 1840 he pursued the same course of 
patient and far-sighted opposition, the end of which, sure 
though distant, was not only otlice but power. In 1837 
the Conservative members of the House of Commons, with 
victory now in sight, gave their leader a grand banquet at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, where he proclaimed in a great 
speech the creed and objects of his party. In 1839, the 
Whigs having resigned on the Jamaica Bill, he was called 
on to form a Government, but failed, through the refusal 
of the queen, by advice of Lords John Russell and Palmer- 
ston, to part with the ladies of her bedchamber, whom he 
deemed it necessary to replace by ladies not connected with 
his political opponents. His time was not even yet fully 
come. In 1840 he was hurried, it is believed by the 
ardour of his followers, into a premature motion of want 
of confidence, which was brought forward by Sir John 
Yarde Buller and failed. But in the following year a 
similar motion was carried by a majority of one, and the 
Whigs were compelled to appeal to the country. The 
result was a majority of ninety-one against them on a 
motion of want of confidence in the autumn of 1841, 
upon which they resigned, and Sir Robert Peel, becoming 
first lord of the treasury, with a commanding majority 
in both Houses of Parliament, the country in his favour, 
aud many eolleagues of the highest ability and distinction, 
grasped with no doubtful hold the reins of power. 

The crisis called for a master-hand. The finances were 
in disorder. For some years there had been a growing 
deficit, which for 1841 was upwards of two millions, and 
attempts to supply this deficit by additions to assessed 
taxes and customs duties had failed. Distress and discon- 
tent reigned in the country, especially among the trading 
and manufacturing classes. The great financier took till 
the spring of 1842 to mature his plans. He then boldly 
supplied the deficit by imposing an income-tax on all in- 
comes above a certain amount. He accompanied this tax 
with a reform of the tariff, by which prohibitory duties 
were removed and other duties abated on a vast number 
of articles of import, especially the raw materials of manu- 
factures and prime articles of food. The increased con- 
sumption, as the reformer expected, countervailed the 
reduction of duty. The income-tax was renewed and the 
reform of the tariff carried still further on the same prin- 
ciple in 1845. The result was, in place of a deficit of 
upwards of two millions, a surplus of five millions in 1845, 
and the removal of seven millions and a half of taxes up 
to 1847, not only without loss, but with gain to the ordi- 
nary revenue of the country. The prosperous state of the 
finances and of publie affairs also permitted a reduction of 
the interest on a portion of the national debt, giving a 
yearly saving at onee of £625,000, and ultimately of a 
million and a quarter to the public. In 1844 another 
great financial measure, the Bank Charter Act, was passed 
and, though severely controverted and thrice suspended at 
a desperate crisis, has ever since regulated the currency 
of the country. In Ireland O’Connell’s agitation for the 
repeal of the Union had now assumed threatening propor- 
tions, and verged upon rebellion. The great agitator was 
prosecuted, with his chief adherents, for conspiracy and 
sedition ; and, though the convietion was quashed for in- 
formality, repeal was quelled in its chief. At the same 
time a healing hand was extended to Ireland. The Chari- 
table Bequests Aet gave Roman Catholies a share in the 
administration of charities and legal power to endow their 
own religion. The allowance to Maynooth was largely 
increased, notwithstanding violent Protestant opposition. 
Three queen’s colleges, for the higher education of all the 
youth of Ireland, without distinction of religion, were 
founded, notwithstanding violent opposition, both Protest- 
ant and Roman Catholic. The principle of toleration, once 
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accepted, was thoroughly carried out. The last remnants 
of the penal laws were swept from the statute-book, and 
justice was extended to the Roman Catholic Church in 
Canada and Malta. In the same spirit Acts were passed 
for clearing from doubt Irish Presbyterian marriages, for 
settling the titles of a large number of dissenters’ chapels 
in England, and removing the municipal disabilities of the 
Jews. The grant for national education was trebled, and 
an attempt was made, though in vain, to introduce effective 
education clauses into the factory bills. To the alienation 
of any part of the revenues of the Established Church Sir 
Robert Peel never would consent; but he had issued the 
ecclesiastical commission, and he now made better provi- 
sion for a number of populous parishes by a redistribution 
of part of the revenues of the church. The weakest part 
of the conduct of this great Government, perhaps, was its 
failure to control the railway mania by promptly laying 
down the lines on a Government plan. It passed an Act 
in 1844 which gave the Government a right of purchase, 
and it had prepared a palliative measure in 1846, but was 
compelled to sacrifice this, like all other secondary measures, 
to the repeal of the corn laws. It failed also, though not 
without an effort, to avert the great schism in the Church 
of Scotland. Abroad it was as prosperous as at home. 
It had found disaster and disgrace in Afghanistan. It 
speedily ended the war there with honour. By the hand 
of its governor-general of India the invading Sikhs were 
destroyed upon the Sutlej. Guizot has said that the ob- 
jects—not only the ostensible but the real objects—of Sir 
Robert Peel’s foreign policy were peace and justice among 
nations. The angry and dangerous questions with France, 
touching the right of search, the war in Morocco, and the 
Tahiti affair, and with the United States touching the 
Maine boundary and the Oregon territory, were happily 
settled by frank and patient negotiation. In this and in 
other parts of his administration Sir Robert Peel was well 
seconded by the ability of his colleagues, but the premier 
himself was the soul of all. 

Yet there was a canker in all this greatness. There 
were malcontents in Sir Robert Peel's party whose presence 
often eaused embarrassment and twice collision and. scan- 
dal. The Young Englanders disliked him because he had 
hoisted the flag of Conservatism instead of Toryism on the 
morrow of the Reform Bill The strong philanthropists 
and Tory Chartists disliked him because he was a strict 
economist and an upholder of the new poor law. But the 
fatal question was protection. That question was being 
fast brought to a crisis by publie opinion and the Anti- 
Corn-Law League. Sir Robert Peel had become in prin- 
ciple a free-trader. Since his accession to power a new 
responsibility had fallen on him, which compelled him to 
think less of a class and more of the people. He had 
expressed to Guizot a deep, nay, a passionate conviction 
that something must be done to relieve the suffering and 
precarious condition of the labouring classes. He had 
lowered the duties of the sliding scale, and thereby caused 
the secession from the cabinet of the duke of Buckingham. 
He had alarmed the farmers by admitting foreign cattle 
and meat under his new tariff, and by adinitting Canadian 
corn. He had done his best in his speeches to put the 
maintenance of the corn laws on low ground, and to wean 
the landed interest from their reliance on protection. But 
to protection the landed interest fondly clung; and it is 
hard to say how far Sir Robert Peel himself dreaded the 
consequences of repeal to the steadiness of prices and to 
mortgaged estates. "The approach of the Irish famine in 
1845 decisively turned the wavering balance. The ports 
must be opened, and, being opened, they conld not again 
be closed upon the same conditions. The Clare election 
and Catholic emancipation were played over again. Sir 
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robert proposed to his cabinet the repeal of the corn laws. 
Lord Stanley and the duke of Buccleuch dissented, and 
Sir Robert resigned. But Lord John Russell failed to 
form a new Government. Sir Robert again came into 
office; and now, with the consent of all the cabinet but 
Lord Stanley, who retired, he, in a great speech on 27th 
January 1846, brought the repeal of the corn laws before 
the House of Commons. In the long and fierce debate 
that ensued he was overwhelmed, both by politieal and 
personal enemies, with the most virulent invective, which 
he bore with his wonted ealinness, and to which he made 
no retorts. His measure was carried; but immediately 
afterwards the offended protectionists, goaded by Lord 
George Bentinck and Disraeli, coalesced with the Whigs, 
and threw him out on the Irish Coereion Bill. He went 
home from his defeat, escorted by a great crowd, who un- 
covered as he passed, and he immediately resigned. So fell 
a Conservative Government which would otherwise have 
probably ended only with the life of its chief. Those who 
overthrew Sir Robert Peel have dwelt on what they natur- 
ally believe to have been the bitterness of his fall. It is 
certain that he was deeply pained by the rupture with his 
party, but it is doubtful whether otherwise his fall was so 
bitter. For evening had begun to steal over his long day 
of toil; he had the memory of immense labours gone 
through, and of great things achieved in the service of the 
state; he had a kingly position in the country, great 
wealth, fine tastes, and a happy home. 
Though out of office he was not out of power. He had 
“lost a party, but won a nation.” The Whig ministry 
which succeeded him leant much on his support, with 
whieh he never taxed them. He joined them in carrying 
forward free-trade principles by the repeal of the naviga- 
tion laws. He joined them in carrying forward the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty by the bill for the emancipation 
of the Jews. One important measure was his own. While 
in office he had probed, by the Devon commission of 
inquiry, the sores of Ireland connected with the owner- 
ship and occupation of land. In 1849, in a speech on the 
Irish Poor Laws, he first suggested, and in the next year 
he aided in establishing, a commission to facilitate the sale 
of estates in a hopeless state of encumbrance. The Encum- 
bered Estates Act made no attempt, like later legislation, 
to secure by law the uncertain customary rights of Irish 
tenants, but it transferred the land from ruined landlords 
to solvent owners capable of performing the duties of pro- 
perty towards the people. On the 28th of June 1850 Sir 
tobert Peel made a great speech on the Greck question 
against Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy of interference. 
This speech, being against the Government, was thought 
to show that he was ready to return to office. It was 
his last. On the following day he was thrown from his 
horse on Constitution Hill, and mortally injured by the 
fall. Three days he lingered in all the pain which 
the quick nerves of genius can endure. On the fourth 
(2d July 1850) he took the sacrament, bade a calm fare- 
well to his family and friends, and died; and a great 
sorrow fell on the whole land. All the tributes which 
respect and gratitude could pay were paid to him by the 
sovereign, by parliament, by publie men of all parties, 
by the country, by the press, and, above all, by the 
great towns and the masses of the people to whom he 
had given “bread unleavened with injustice." He would 
have been buried among the great men of England in 
Westminster Abbey, but his will desired that he might 
be laid in Drayton ehurch. It also renounced a peerage 
for his family, as he had before declined the garter for 
himself when it was offered him by the queen through 
Lord Aberdeen. 
Those who judge Sir Robert Peel will remember that he 
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was bred a Tory in days when party was a religion; that 
he entered parliament a youth, was in office at twenty-four 
and secretary for Ireland at twenty-five; that his publie 
life extended over a long period rife with change ; and that 
his own changes were all forwards and with the advancing 
intellect of the time. They will enumerate the great 
practical improvements and the great acts of legislative 
justice of those days—Catholie emancipation, freedom for 
dissenters, free trade, the great reforms in police, criminal 
law, currency, finanee, the Irish Encumbered Estates Act, 
even the encouragement of agricultural improvement by 
loans of publie money—and note how large a share Sir 
Robert Peel had, if not in originating, in giving thorough 
practical effect to all. They will observe that of what he 
did nothing has been undone. They will reflect that as 
a parliamentary statesman he could not govern without a 
party, and that it is dificult to govern at once for a party 
and for the whole people. They will compare his admin- 
istration with those that preceded and those that followed, 
and the state and fortunes of his party when he was at its 
head with its state and fortunes after his fall. They will 
consider the peace and goodwill which his foreign policy 
diffused over Europe. They will think of his ardent love 
of his country, of his abstinence from intrigue, violence, 
and faction, of his boundless labour through a long life 
devoted to the public service. Whether he was a model 
of statesmanship may be doubted. Models of statesman- 
ship are rare, if by a model of statesmanship is meant a 
great administrator and party leader, a great political 
philosopher, and a great independent orator, all in one. 
But if the question is, whether he was a ruler loved and 
trusted by the English people, there is no arguing against 
the tears of a nation. 


Those who wish to know more of him will consult his own post- 
humous memoirs, edited by his literary exeeutors Earl Stanhope 
and Viscount Cardwell; the four volumes of his speeches; a sketch 
of his life and eharaeter by Sir Lawrenee Peel ; an historical sketeh 
by Lord Daling ; Guizot's Sir Robert Peel (1857) ; Künzel's Leben 
und Reden Sir Robert Peels (1851); Disraeli's Life of Lord George 
Bentinek (1858); Morley's Life of Cobden; and the general histories 
of the time. (G. 5.—C. S. P.) 


PEELE, GroncE (1558-1598), was one of the group 
of university poets with whom Shakespeare entered into 
competition at the beginning of his career. His exact 
age has been ascertained and the facts of his life dihgently 
searched out by Mr Dyce, the editor of his works. It 
appears from a deposition made by him at Oxford that he 
was twenty-five years old in 1583. He took his bachelor's 
degree at Oxford in 1577, and his master's degree two 
years afterwards, Before he reached middle age, Peele 
was “driven to extreme shifts" for a living, and he be- 
came so notorious for disreputable practical jokes that a 
body of “ merrie conceited jests” was fathered upon him ; 
but he began life brilliantly. He was “a noted poet at 
He married a woman of property. 
When a distinguished foreigner was entertained at Christ 
Church with elaborately-mounted plays and pageants, 
Peele was entrusted with the superintendence of the show. 
He was complimented in Latin pentameters on his trans- 
lation of one of the plays of Euripides. He wrote Zhe 
Arraignment of Paris, a bright little comedy with pretty 
songs, for representation before Queen Elizabeth. This 
was published in 1584; and in 1587 his friend Nash 
declared him to be “the chief supporter of pleasance now 
living, the atlas of poetry, and primus verborum artifex." 
From this brilliant height the reckless poet quickly slid 
down to a much less respectable position, and acquired 
renown of a different kind by his clever tricks on creditors, 
tavern-keepers, and “ eroshabells." He began to write for 
the common players, whose ingratitude to gentlemen of 
edueation was bitterly deplored by his friend Greene. Of 
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these productions the following have been preserved and 
edited by Mr Dyee:—The Chronicle History of Edward 
f, (published in 1593); The Battle of Alcazar (1594) ; 
The Old Wives’ Tale (1595); David and Bethsabe (1599); 
Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes (1599). These plays, 
which are very different in kind, testify to Peele's versatility 
and adroitness, but do not entitle him to much considera- 
tion either as a poet or as a dramatist. Quickness of wit 
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and fancy and a certain neatness of versification are their 
highest qualities. As Peele lived through the transition 
from the first tentative essays to the full maturity of the 
great Elizabethan drama, his works have an historical 
interest as showing what an ingenious man of culture 
could do with the common stock of theatrical characters, 
situations, and imagery. His comedies are often pretty, 
but his tragedies are inflated and preposterous. 


PEERACE 


T was remarked in the article Nonprriry (vol. xvii. pp. 
529, 530) that the existence of the peerage, as that 
word is understood in the three British kingdoms, is 
something altogether peculiar to those kingdoms, and that 
it has actually hindered them from possessing a nobility 
of the Continental type. Before we try to trace out the 
history of the British peerage, it will be well to show 
more fully than was done in that article in what the insti- 
tution consists, and in what it differs from those institu- 
tions in other countries which are most like it. And to 
this end we must define what we understand by the word 
pecrage in the British sense. In its historical use it takes 
in all the members or possible members of the House of 
Lords and no other persons. But modern usage and 
modern decisions seem to limit the use of the name on 
one side, and to extend it on another. There is no kind 
of doubt that, according to the earliest precedents—pre- 
cedents reaching up to the earliest official use of the word 
peer—the spiritual lords are equally peers with the temporal. 
But it has been held, at least from the 17th century, that 
the spiritual lords, though lords of parliament equally with 
the temporal lords, are not, like them, peers. Again, in 
earlier times no peers were heard of except members of the 
House of Lords, but membership of that House, even as 
a temporal lord, was not necessarily hereditary. But a 
decision of the present reign has ruled that a life-peerage 
is possible, but that the holder of such a peerage has no 
right to a seat as a lord of parliament. And an Act of 
the present reign of later date has actually called into 
being a class of lords who, it would seem, may possibly be 
either lords of parliament without being peers, or peers 
without being lords of parliament. These doctrines, some 
of which trample all the facts of history under foot, but 
which must be supposed to declare the modern law, establish 
the possibility of peers who are not lords of parliainent, as 
well as of lords of parliament who are not peers. The 
question whether all lords of parliament were peers has 
been debated for several centuries; that all peers were in 
esse or in posse lords of parliament, that the right to a seat 
in parliament was the essence of peerage round which all 
other rigits have grown, was surely never doubted till the 
year 1856. 

Still these later doctrines, though founded on altogether 
wrong historieal grounds, give us a definition of peerage 
which is intelligible and convenient. Setting aside the 
possible peers who are not lords of parliament, the two 
decisions between them rule that the parliamentary peer- 
age is confined to the temporal lords, and that, exeept in 
the case of the very modern official lords, their peerage 
is necessarily hereditary. This definition is convenient in 
practice, because it is the hereditary temporal peerage 
whose growth and constitution is of that unique kind which 
distinguishes it from all other bodies which bear the same 
name or which present any likeness to it in other ways. 
It will save trouble in this inquiry if we use the word 
peerage in what—with the possible exception of the last- 
created official lords—seems now to be its legal sense, as 
meaning the hereditary temporal peerage only. 


In this sense then the peerage of England—continued 
afterthe union between England and Seotland in the peerage 


Defi 
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of Great Britain, and after the union between Great Britain? 


and Ireland in the peerage of the United Kingdom—is 
a body of men possessing privileges which are not merely 
personal but hereditary, privileges which descend in all 
eases according to some rule of hereditary suecession, but 
which pass only to one member of a family at a time. In 
this the peerage differs from nobility strictly so called, in 
which the hereditary privileges, whatever they may con- 
sist in, pass on to all the descendants of the person first 
created or otherwise acknowledged as noble. The essen- 
tial and distinguishing privilege of the peer, as defined 
above, is that he is an hereditary lord of parliament, that 
he has, by virtue of his birth, a right to a summons from 
the crown to attend personally in every parliament and to 
take his seat in the House of Lords. He is thus, by right 
of birth, à member of the great council of the nation, an 
hereditary legislator, and an hereditary judge. Whatever 
other privileges, substantial or honorary, the peer may pos- 
sess, they have all gathered round this central privilege, 
whieh is that which distinguishes the peer from all other 
men. The peer of parliament thus holds a different position 
from the lords spiritual, equally lords of parliament with 
himself, but holding their seats by a different tenure from 
that of an hereditary peerage. He holdsa different position 
from the possible non-parliamentary peers implied in the 
decision of 1856. He holds a different position from the 
oflicial lords of parliament created by the last Act. The 
number of the peerage 1s unlimited ; the crown may raise 
whom it will to any of its ranks; but it 1s now understood 
that, in order to make the persons so raised peers in the 
full sense, to make them lords of parliament, the creation 
must extend to their heirs of some kind as well as to 
themselves. 

The special character of the British peerage, as distin- 
guished from privileged orders in any other time or place, 
springs directly from the faet that the essence of the 
peerage is the hereditary right of a personal summons to 
parliament. To determine the origin of the peerage is 
thus to determine how a certain body of men came to 
possess this hereditary right of summons. But, before we 
enter on this inquiry, one or two remarks will be needful 
which are naturally suggested by the definition of peerage 
which has just been given. 


Its c 
tinct 
from 
noli 


It has been said above that the holder of a peerage as Posit 


defined is a lord of parliament in esse or în posse. 


of th 
It has sai 


become necessary during the present and last centuries to pnd! 


add these last words to the definition. 
that, since the successive unions of England and Scotland 
and of Great Britain and Ireland, an hereditary peerage 
has not always in practice carried with it a seat in the 
House of Lords (ef. the Lords’ Report on the Dignity of 
a Peer, ii. 16). For sinee those unions certain persons, 
namely those peers of Seotland and Ireland who are not 
representative peers and who do not hold peerages of Eng- 
land, of Great Britain, or of the United Kingdom, have been 
undoubted peers, they have enjoyed some or all of the per- 
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sonal privileges of peerage, but they have had no seats in the 
Houseof Lords, But thisis a modern accident and anomaly. 
The persons spoken of hold peerages which entitled their 
holders to seats in the parliaments of Scotland and Ireland 
as long as those parliaments were distinct bodies. And 
their present holders, if not members of the House of 
Lords iz esse, are such in posse. They have a capacity for 
being chosen to seats in that House which is not shared by 
other persons. Their membership of the House is rather 
suspended than altogether taken away. Their rather 
anomalous ease hardly affects the general principle that, 
as far as the hereditary peerage is concerned, peerage and 
meinbership of the House of Lords are the same thing. 

A few words are also needed as to the effeet of the 
earlier doctrine which rules that peerage is an attribute 
of the lords temporal only and not of the lords spiritual 
(see Lords’ Report, i. 323, 393; ii. 75). This is doubtless 
meant to imply a certain inferiority on the part of the 
spiritual lords, as not sharing in that nobility of blood 
which is looked on as the special attribute of the heredi- 
tary peerage. But the inferiority thus implied, as it has 
nothing to do with parliamentary powers, has also nothing 
to do with precedenee. The lords spiritual as a body are 
always mentioned first; one class of them, namely the 
arehbishops, take precedence of all temporal peers who are 
not of the royal family, as the other bishops take preced- 
enee of the temporal barons. What the distinction is con- 
cerned with is simply certain personal privileges, such as 
the right of being tried by the eourt of our lord the king 
in parliament, that is by the House of Lords or some part 
of it, instead of in the ordinary way by a jury. The 
doctrine whieh denies “peerage” to the spiritual lords 
is altogether eontrary to earlier precedents ; but the way 
in whieh it came about is one of the most curious parts of 
our inquiry. It was the natural result of the ideas under 
whose influence the temporal peerage grew up and put on 
its distinguishing character. 

The use of the word peers (pares) to denote the members 
of the House of Lords first appears in the 14th century, 
and it was fully established before the end of that century. 
The name seems to be rather a direct importation from 
Franee than anything of natural English or even Norman 
growth. In the 12th and 13th centuries the great men 
of the realm appear under various names, English, Latin, 
and French, witan, sapientes, magnates, proceres, grantz, 
and the like; they are pares only incidentally, as other 
men might be. In the Great Charter the word pares, 
in the phrase judicium parium, has simply the general 
meaning which it still keeps in the rule that every man 
shall be tried by his peers, the peer (in the later sense) 
by his peers and the commoner by his. In the 13th 
century this seems to have still been the only meaning of 
the word in England. This is illustrated by the story of 
Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester (see R. Wendover, 
lv. 2f7; M. Paris, ed. Luard, iii. 252; Stubbs, Const. 
Hist., ii, 48, 183), when in 1233 the right of being tried 
by their peers was asserted on behalf of Richard earl 
Marshall, and others. The bishops and other lords exhort 
the king to make peace with certain of his nobles and 
other subjects, “quos absque judicio parium exsulaverat,” 
&c. The Poitevin bishop, either through ignorance or 
of set purpose, misunderstood the phrase, and answered 
that in England there were no peers (peres) as there 
were in Franee, and that therefore the king might deal 
with all his subjeets as he chose by means of his own 
justiees only.! The word pares is here clearly used in one 
sense and understood in another. The English lords used 


1 “Quod non sunt pares in Anglia, sicut in regno Francorum, unde 
lieet regi Anglorum per justitiarios quos constituerit quoslibet de 
regno suo exulare et mediante judicio condemnare." 


the word in its older general sense ; Peter des Roches used 
it in the special sense which it bore in Franee. Neither 
used it in the sense which it took in the next century. It 
was perfectly true that there was in England no body of 
men answering to the peers of France, of whom we shall 
speak presently. But there is every likelihood that the 
name, as describing a partieular body of men in England, 
was borrowed from the peers of France. 

But the thing is more important than the name. What- 
ever view may be taken of the constitution of the ancient 
Witenagemót, we may safely assume that that assembly, 
with whatever change in its constitution, is personally 
continued in the House of Lords. That house consists House of 
of two classes of men who have never lost their right Lords; 
to a personal summons, together with certain other classes we 
who have acquired that right in later times. Two constitu. 
classes of men, namely earls and bishops, have, with a tion; the 
certain interval in the 17th century, sat continuously bishops 
in the couneils of the nation from the earliest times, ?Adearis. 
These two classes are those whose presence connects the 
earliest and the latest English assemblies. From the time 
when the House of Lords began to take anything like its 
present shape, other classes of men, spiritual and temporal, 
were summoned as well as the bishops and earls, but 
not with the same regularity as they were. Some abbots 
were always summoned from the beginning, and a few 
other churchmen afterwards obtained the same right. 

But, while every bishop—except in a few cases of personal 

enmity on the part of the king— was summoned as a 

matter of course, there was great irregularity in summon- 

ing of abbots. So some barons were always summoned 

as well as the carls; but, while every earl was—with a few 

such exceptions as in the case of the bishops—summoned 

as a matter of course, there was great irregularity in sum- 

moning the barons. The bishops and earls in short were 

personages too great to be left out; so were a few of the 

greatest abbots. Lesser men, spiritual or temporal, might 

be summoned or not aecording to a hundred reasons of 

convenience, caprice, or accident. But it is only the common 

tendency of things that the occasional summons should 

grow into the perpetual summons, and that the perpetual 

summons should, wherever it was possible, that is, in the 

case of the temporal lords, grow into the hereditary sum- 

mons. In other words, the doetrine was gradually estab- Growth 

lished that, when a man was onee summoned, a right of of the 

summons was created for him and his heirs for ever. The Peedi- 
à : E i z tary doc- 

establishment of this doctrine called into being a new order rine, 

of men, of lower rank than the bishops and earls but of 

equal parliamentary power, namely the class of barons 

having an hereditary right to seats in parliament. Pre- 

sently, in the course of the 14th and 15th centuries, the 

ranks of the temporal peerage were inercased by the in- 

vention of new orders, those of duke, marquess, and vis- 

count, the two former classes taking preeedence of the 

ancient earls. 

It is easy to see how the growth of these several classes New 
of hereditary lords of parhament tended to strengthen the position 
notion of the temporal peerage as a body by itself, apart 9? ug 
from all other men, even from those lords of parliament PS 
whose seats were not hereditary. Here were five classes of 
men who were not peers in the sense of strict equality 
among themselves, for they were divided by rigid rules of 
precedence, but who were peers in the sense of having each 
of them an equal right to something peculiar to themselves, 
something which was so far from being shared with any 
who were not lords of parliament that it was not shared by 
all who were. The archbishop took precedence of the duke, 
the bishop took precedence of the baron; but duke and 
baron alike shared in something which archbishop and 
bishop had not, the hereditary right to a summons to 
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parliament. The peerage of the temporal lord came to be 
looked on as something inherent in the blood, something 
whieh could not, like the official seat of the churchman, be 
resigned or lost by any means except by such legal pro- 
cesses as involved “corruption of blood." The parlia- 
mentary powers, the formal precedence, of the spiritual 
lords were not touched, but the idea silently grew that 
they were not the peers of the hereditary members of the 
House. In short, the doctrine grew that the temporal lords 
alone were peers, as alone having their blood “ennobled,” 
which is the herald's way of saying that they held their 
seats by hereditary right. The extinction of so many 
temporal peerages in the Wars of the Roses, the creation 
of so many new peerages under the Tudors, while in one 
way they lowered the strength and dignity of the order, 
in another way helped more and more to mark it out as a 
separate order, distinct from all others. 

But the spiritual lords were not the only class that lost 
by the growth of the doctrine of hereditary peerage. No 
doctrine about blood or peerage could get rid of the fact 
that the parliamentary position of the bishops and the 
greater abbots was as old as that of the earls, far older 
than that of the barons, to say nothing of the ranks more 
lately devised. But there was another body of men whom 
the growth of the hereditary doctrine hindered from be- 
coming peers, and from becoming lords of parliament in any 
full sense. These were the judges. As the judges grew to 
be a distinct and recognized class, they came to be sum- 
moned to parliament like the barons. The same reason 
which made it expedient to summon bishops, earls, and 
barons, made it expedient to summon judges also. It 
would not have been unreasonable if, in the many shiftings 
and experiments which took place before the constitution 
of the two Houses finally settled itself, the judges had come 
to hold official seats in the House of Lords in the same 
way as the bishops. But the growth and strengthening of 
the hereditary doctrine hindered the judges as a body from 
ever winning the saine position in parliament as the bishops 
and abbots, They had not the same antiquity ; they had 
not the same territorial position; their tenure was less 
secure ; the spiritual lord might lose his office by resigna- 
tion or by a legal process ; the judge might lose his by the 
mere arbitrary will of the sovereign. The bishops then 
could be denied the right of personal peerage; they could 
not be denied their full parliamentary position, their seats 
and votes. But the same feeling which deprived the 
bishop of his personal peerage hindered the judge from 
ever obtaining the personal peerage, and even from obtain- 
ing a full seat and vote in parliament. Owing to these 
influences, the judges have ever held an anomalous position 
in parliament ; they came to be in a manner in the House 
of Lords but not of it, to be its counsellors and assessors, 
but not its members, 

The growth of the hereditary doctrine pressed hardly, 
we must allow, on both bishops and judges. But its 
working on either of those classes has been of small 
moment indeed compared with the effect on the nation at 
large. There is no institution for which England has 
greater reason to be thankful than for her hereditary 
peerage ; for, as we began by saying, it has saved her from 
the curse of a nobility. Or rather, to speak more accurately, 
the growth of the peerage with its comparatively harmless 
privileges hindered the real nobility from keeping or 
winning privileges which would have been anything but 
harmless. If the word nobility has any real meaning, it 
must, according to the analogy of lands where there is a 
real nobility, take in all who bear coat-armour by good 
right (see Nopitiry). It is a remark which has been 
made a thousand times, and no remark can be truer, that 
countless families which would be reckoned as noble any- 
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where else are not reckoned as noble in England. That is 
to say, though they may be rich and ancient, though they 
may claim an illustrious pedigree and may be able to 
prove their clain, yet they have nothing to do with the 
peerage. In England no family is looked upon as noble 
unless its head isa peer. In other words, the idea of peerage 
has altogether displaced the older idea of nobility. The 
growth of the order of peers has hindered the growth of any 
nobility apart from the peerage. The hereditary dignity 
of the peer, the great political position which it carries 
with it, stands so imineasurably above any hereditary 
dignity which attaches to the simple gentleman by coat- 
armour, that the gentleman by coat-armour—the noble of 
other lands—ceased in England to be looked on, or rather 
perhaps never came to be looked on, as noble at all. In 
other words, the growth of the peerage saved the country 
from the curse of a nobility after the fashion of the nobility 
of France or of Germany. The difference in this respect 
between England and other lands is plain at first sight, 
and there really seems no other way to explain the differ- 
ence except that every notion of hereditary dignity and 
privilege gathered so exclusively round the hereditary 
peerage as to leave nothing of any account to gather 
round any smaller hereditary position. 

But, while the growth of the peerage thus hindered the 
growth of a nobility of which every gentleman should be 
a member, it was still possible that a real nobility might 
have grown up out of the peerage itself. That is to say, 
it might have come about that, while none but the descend- 
ants of peers were privileged, all the descendants of peers 
should be privileged. A nobility might thus have been 
formed, much smaller than a nobility taking in all lawful 
bearers of coat-armour, but still a nobility by no means 


small. But in England no such nobility has ever grown 
up. No one has any substantial privilege except the peer 


himself. No one in short is noble but the peer himself. 
Even in common speech, though we speak of a noble family, 
we do not personally apply the word noble to any other 
member of that family, unless, in the case of the higher 
ranks of the peerage, to a few immediate descendants of 
the peer. In short, while the blood of the peer is said 
to be ennobled, it is ennobled with a nobility so high and 
rare that it cannot pass to more than one at a time even 
of his own descendants (see the plain speaking of Dr 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., iii. 443). The eldest son of a duke is 
legally a commoner; the children of his younger sons are 
not only legally but socially undistinguishable from other 
commoners. "That is to say, the hereditary possession of 
the peer is not nobility at all in the sense which that 
word bears in other lands. It is a fiction to say that the 
peer's blood is ennobled, when the inheritors of his blood 
are not inheritors of his nobility. In short, as there is 
no nobility outside the families whose heads are peers, 
neither is there any real nobility within those families. 
As the growth of the hereditary peerage made nobility 
impossible outside the families of peers, so the particular 
form of its growth made true nobility impossible even 
within those families. For, after all, the essence of 
peerage is simply that the peer becomes by birth what 
other men become either by royal nomination or by popu- 
lar election. "The official origin of the peer still cleaves 
to him. The best description of his position is that he 
holds a great hereditary office. His place as legislator and 
judge is in itself as strictly official as the dignity of the 
bishop or the sheriff; but, as, unlike the dignity of the 
bishop and the sheriff, it has become hereditary, something 
of the magie sentiment of hereditary descent has spread 
itself over its actual holder and over a few of his immediate 
descendants. But, as the dignity is in itself official, the 
hereditary sentiment has not been able to go further than 
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this ; it has not prevailed so far as to establish any nobility 
or any privilege of any kind for all the descendants of the 
hereditary legislator and hereditary judge. 
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of the peer, hereditary membership of the great council 
of the nation, was on the one hand so transcendent as to 
extinguish all other hereditary dignities; on the other 


m of This result was further strengthened by the peculiar | hand, as resting on membership of an assembly, it could 
2e nature of the office which became hereditary in the peers | not well grow into nobility in the strictest sense. The 
HU óf England; it is an office which can be discharged only | peerage therefore, the office of hereditary legislator and 
as. in concert with others; the very essence of the pecrage | hereditary judge, passed, and such nobility as it conferred 
ay. is the summons to take part in the proceedings of an | passed with it, to one member only of the family at a time. 
assembly. In itself nothing is more natural than the | The other members had no share in the office, and therefore 
growth of nobility out of office; it is as one of the chief | had no share in the nobility which it conferred. 
ways in which nobility has come into being. And, to It was then in this way that the peerage, growing out of 
take a position higher than that of mere nobility, men in | the hereditary summons to parliament, hindered the growth 
other lands whose dignity was in its beginning yet more | of any nobility outside the families of peers and by the same 
purely official than that of the peers of England, say the | means hindered the growth of any real nobility within their 
wast dukes and counts of Germany, contrived, not only to make | families. To the existence of the pecrage then, more than Equality 
t3eT- their otlices hereditary bnt to make at least their honorary | to any other cause, England owes its happy freedom from 9f all be- 
*+ privileges extend to all their descendants for ever and ever. | the curse of a really privileged class, the happy equality in E 


That is to say, they grew into a nobility—a nobility to be 


the eye of the law of all men who are not actually peers,— peer, 


sure within a wider nobility—in the strictest sense. Why 
did not the English peerage do the same? For two reasons, 
which are in trnth different forms of the same reason, 
different results of the fact that the royal power was so 
mnch stronger in England than it was in Germany. One 
is because the growth of the dukes and counts of Germany 
belongs to a much earlier state of things than the growth 
of the English peerage, to a state of things when national 
unity and the royal authority, though much stronger than 
they were afterwards, were much less firmly established 
than they were in England in the age when the hereditary 
peerage grew up. But partly also, and chiefly, because 
the dignity and authority of the German duke or count 
was mainly a local and personal dignity and authority, a 
dignity and authority which he held in himself and exer- 
cised apart from his fellows, while the dignity and autho- 
rity of the English peer was one which he could hold and 
exercise only in partnership with his fellows. To the 


an equality which reaches so high that the children of the 
sovereign himself, whatever may be their personal honours 
and precedence, are, unless they are formally created peers, 
in the eye of the law commoners like other men. The 
privileges of the actual peerage have been a small price to 
pay for such a blessing as this. But we must remember | 
that this happy peculiarity, like all other features in the 
English constitution, came about by accident, or more truly 
by the silent working of historical circumstances. 


should be two Houses of Parliament and not one, three, or 
four—as no lawgiver ever decreed in so many words that 
one of these Houses should be elective and the other here- 
ditary or ofticial—so no lawgiver ever decreed in so many 
words that the children of the hereditary lord of parliament 
should be in no way partaker of his privileges. All these 
things came of themselves ; we cannot point to any parti- 


As no Silent 
English lawgiver ever decreed in so many words that there growth 


cular enactment which established any of them, or to any 
particular moment when they were established. Like 
everything else, they grew by usage, not by enactment ; 

later enactments confirmed them or took them for granted 

(see Lords’ Report, i. 47, 483; ii. 25). But we can see 

that the rule whieh has established but one form of real Constitu- 
distinction among Englishmen, that which parts the actua] tion of 


German duke or count his position in the national assembly 
was the least important part of his powers; to the English 
peer it was the essenee of his whole position. After the 
purely official character of the earldoms had died out, the 
English peer was nothing apart from his brother peers. 
His greatness was the greatness of the member of a power- 


ful assembly. He might be hereditary legislator and | peer and the commoner, grew out of the way in which E 
hereditary judge ; but he could not act as either except in | the elements of the parliament finally settled themselves. pradu- 


concert with all the other hereditary legislators and here- | The parliamentary line was in the end drawn between the ally fixed. 


ditary judges. The earls and bishops of England, cach 
by himself, might, if the royal authority had been weaker, 
have grown into princes, like the dukes and bishops of 
Germany. The earls, after the change in their character, 
and the other ranks of pecrage from their beginning, 
were shown to be simple subjects by the very nature of 
their dignity and power. The position of the German 
duke or count doubtless came from a royal grant; but it 
was from a royal grant of some distant age. The position 
of the English peer rested altogether on a writ from the 
crown, and that not à writ of past ages, but a writ which, 
though it could not be refused, needed to be renewed in 
each snecessive parliament. In other lands the assembly 
of the nobles was great and powerful because it was an 
assembly of great and powerful men; in England the peer 
was great and powerful because he was a member of a 
great and powerful assembly. A parliamentary dignity of 
this kind, even when it became strictly hereditary, was 
very different from the quas? princely position of the great 


baron and the knight. One is rather surprised that it was 
drawn at that point. The gap between the earl and the 
baron, and again the gap between the knight and the 
citizen, might either of them seem wider than the gap 
between the baron and the knight. Yet in the end the 
barons were lifted up to the fellowship of bishops and earls, 
while the knights were thrust down to the fellowship of 
citizens and burgesses. This must have done much to hinder 
the knightly families, families which in any other land would 
have ranked as noble, from keeping or claiming any strictly 
hereditary privilege. On the other hand, as we have al- 
ready seen, the nature of that privilege of peerage which 
the barons were admitted to share hindered the baronial 
families from claiming any fresh hereditary privilege be- 
yond the hereditary transmission of the peerage itself. 


Such is a general view of the nature and origin of 
peerage in England, following at greater length the lines 
already traced out in the article Exeraxp. This view 


nobles of other lands. And, though the peer commonly had 
a great local position, sometimes an almost princely position, 
it was not as peer that he held it. Whatever might be 
his local dignity and local rights, they had nothing to do 
with his peerage ; they were shared in his degree by the 
smallest lord of a manor. In short, the hereditary dignity 


may now be confirmed by a few of the special facts and The Wit- 
dates which stand out most conspicuously in that course €Dage- 
of events which led to the received doctrine of peerage. NES 
We assume the House of Lords as the personal continua- in the 
tion of the ancient Witenagemót, Mycel Gemót, Magnum House 


Concilium, by whatever name we choose to call that im- of Lords. 


The Commons. We may best place the beginnings of the | was likely to be summoned ; but the king still had a wide 
barons. peerage at the point when we can distinctly sco that barons choice as to whom among the holders of sueh baronies he 
are personally summoned to the one House, while knights | would acknowledge as majores barones; and we find that 
find their way into the other only by election. It hardly | dissatisfaction was caused by the way in which the king 
needs to be explained that the word baron, originally | exercised this power. In 1255 there is a remarkable notice 
meaning simply man, has in itself nothing to do with | in Matthew Paris (v. 520, ed. Luard ; ef. Hallam, Middle 
peerage or with seats in parliament. — Survivals of its | Ayes, ii. 153) where the “magnates” complain that all of their 
carlier and wider meaning may still be traced in the titles | number had not been summoned according to the Charter, 
of the Barons of the Exchequer and the Barons of the | and they therefore decline to grant an aid in the absence 
Cinque Ports, and in other uses of the word, more common | of their peers! Tt is possible that some bishops or earls 
perhaps in Scotland and Ireland than in England. Baro | may, for some personal reason, have been left unsummoned, 
often translates the older English tegn, and perhaps neither | but the complaint is far more likely to haye come from the 
of these names is very easy to define. By the 13th century | barons specially so called. Here the word peres is still 
the name baron had come specially to mean the highest | used in its more general sense, but it is used in a way that 
class among the king's lay tenants-in-chief under the rank | might easily lead to its special use. On the other hand, 
of earl ; the baron was the holder of several knight's fees. | it has been alleged that, by a statute of the later years of 
In a wider and vaguer sense, the word often takes in both | Henry IIL, it was formally ordained that no barons, or 
the earls and the spiritual lords. In its narrower sense | even earls, should come to parliament, except those whom 
it means those who were barons and not more than barons. | the king should specially summon (see Selden, Titles of 
As the practice of personal summons to parliament came | //onour, 589; Hallam, Middle Ages, ii. 142; Stubbs, 
in, the barons formed a class of men who might reasonably | Const. Mist., ii. 203). The existence of such a statute 
hope or fear, as the case might be, that the personal | may be doubted ; but, as far as the barons are concerned, 
summons might come to them; and to many of them it | the story fairly expresses the facts of the case. Under First 
did come. And its coming or not coming established a | Edward I. an approach, to say the least, is made to the dec 
Greater distinction between two classes of barons, A distinction | creation of a definite class of parliamentary barons. nos 
and between greater and lesser barons is implied in the Great | Stubbs marks the year 1295 as “the point of time fr om i : 
yee Charter (c. xiv.), which asserts the right of the “majores | which the regularity of the baronial summons is held to 
barones” to a personal summons along with the arch- | involve the creation of an hereditary dignity, and so to 
bishops, bishops, abbots, and earls, while the other tenants- | distinguish the ancient qualification of barony by tenure 
in-chief —among them by implication such barons as did | from that of barony by writ" (Const. //ist., iii. 437). In 
not come under the head of majores—were to be summoned | another passage (ii. 183) he thus marks the general result 
generally by the sheriff. And this ordinance must be taken | of Edward’s reign— 
in connexion with the earlier writ of 1215 (Selden, Titles of “The hereditary summoning of a large proportion of great vassals 
Honour, 587 ; Stubbs, Select Charters, 278, and Const. Hist., | was a middle course between the very limited peerage which in 
i. 568), in which the sheriff is bidden to summon the knights France coexisted with an enormous mass of privileged nobility, 
in arms, and the barons without arms, and also four discreet | #24 the unmanageable, ever-varying ec UI QUIC RES 
3 : .. | of feudal tenants as prescribed in Magna Carta. 
men from each shire, “ad loquendum nobiscum de negotiis It dam MAU Md M EE 
The regni nostri," that is, in other words, toa parliament, The b m Se Mos p MA T Nu M ne a " : 
Mad Charter thus secures to the greater barons, as a separate hen I nO non Mi n uem ne ne v i E 
p class, the right of being personally summoned by the king, P S eh i oe cor a us iN A 
Ai dot ivi he hom Mice swhsderanen Ir p Cen De summoned a baron to parliament, meant positively 
Md y : UK pe I to pledge himself to summon that baron’s heirs for ever 
person- them off from other tenants-in-chief and puts them along- n j RN os QNM 
ally. — side of the prelates and earls. These two documents be- a Er eee iy de ES Ds RA T 
tween them may be taken as giving us at once the first d eae ee ee eee ne n e 
distinct approach to the notion of peerage and the first o ag i D d i n m ao a 
distinct approach to the notion of representation, The |:: P Wee E on 2 n j a Ld ut ur 
** majores barones " are not defined ; but the summons sup- » nii Du ). eee E. DNE E m E nd 
plied the means of defining them, or rather it became a mun radna J N o hie cy ES 2 A D 
means of inaking them the only barons. As the summons Bee pate ay to | s n bun d ne 2 pn 
became hereditary, barons came more and more to be : ^ e pene ae “a oe Ae n vie ae i T 
looked on simply as a class of men who had seats in the m i MM a) ne a a pe y 
House of Lords. The word came to mean a rank in the | 9165 exceptional (ef. Const, E dh zu M - DE : n ! 
peerage, and it was gradually forgotten that there ever ee had reached a emo when the bur SE pu 
had been territorial barons who had no claim to seats in | ^ 0€ e Ue ed ee pu Mie cueste cud 
parliament. implied a perpetual and an hereditary summons, [tis not 
fee: But it was only by slow degrees that the hereditary too much to fix the reign of Edward I. as the time when 
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memorial body which, whatever was its constitution, was 
certainly not representative in the sense of being elective. 
Alongside of this older body grew up that newer repre- 
sentative and elective body which became the House of 


larity of summons, or even the necessary summons of every man 


the sum- 
mons. 


who had once been summoned, became the established 
rule. Throughont the 13th eentury the language in which 
the national assembly is spoken of is wonderfully shifting. 
Sometimes its constitution seems more popular, sometimes 


D SB e 


The Charter gives the majores barones the right of personal 
summons ; but the majores barones are not as yet a defined 
and undoubted elass of men like the bishops and earls. 
None but the holder of a barony in the territorial sense 


the hereditary parliamentary baronage began, without 
rigidly ruling that the king could not after 1295 lawfully 
refuse a summons to a man who had been summoned 
already. 


From this time then we may look on the class of par- Growt 


liamentary Larons with succession as beginning and steadily of the 


"d 5 arlia- 
growing. 


less so. Sometimes its more dicnified members are spoken 
S - l And the admission of the Taro had a great M neutal 


of vaguely under such names as magnates, without dis- 
tinction Into particular classes. But, when particular classes 
are reckoned up, the barons always form one class among 
them ; but the number of barons summoned varies greatly. 


E: parot 
1 “ Responsum fuit, quod omnes tune temporis non fuerunt juxta 
terorem magnae carta sue, et ideo sine paribus suis tune absentibus 
nullum responsum dare vocati auxilium eoncedere aut pricstare, "' 
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(Lords! Report, i. 313 ; Stubbs, Const. Hist., ii. 389), when Rights of 
Archbishop Stratford secured the right of the peers (“piers the peers 


it; of effect on the position of the older members of the House, 
el- the prelates and earls. It was in fact their admission 


4s Which gave the English peerage its distinctive character. | de la terre”) of both orders to be tried only by their peers EI 
rs, A house of earls, bishops, and great abbots would have | in parliament (“en pleyn parlement et devant les piers onu ^ — 
remained an official house. The earldom might pass from | le roi se fait partie"). It is worth noticing that at this 
father to son; but it would pass as au hereditary office, | point the Lords’ Report stops to comment at some length 
entitling its holder to a scat by virtue of his office, just like | on the special position of the peerage now established. As 
those lords who held their seats by virtue of offices which | the committee puts it, 
did not pass from father to son. Indeed we must not “The distinction of the peers of the realm as a separate class, 
forget the meaning of the word hereditury in early times, | by privileges confined to themselves personally as peers, and not 
It is applied to whatever goes by succession, whether that | extending to any others, but throwing at the same time all the 
: DN p : rest of the free population into one class, having all equal rights, is 
succession is ruled by natural generation, by election or | 4 singularity which marks the constitution of the English govern- 
nomination, or by any other way. The office and estate of | ment, and was first apparently clearly established by this statute 
the bishop or abbot is hereditary in this sense; it must | to which all the other subjects of the realm gave their assent.” 
pass to some successor, and it is therefore often spoken of | And again they remark (p. 314) that 
as hereditary, Indeed, as long as the earl was appointed, | «the confinement of the privilege of peerage to those called the 
his office was hereditary only in the same sense as that of | peers of the realm, as a personal privilege, giving no privilege or 
the bishop. The only difference was that the office of the d rn mu their ee iu > who D m. 
bishop could not possibly become hereditary in the modern T i Ens deu ipM Eon LUE end 
sense, while the office of the earl easily might, and. there- | tution of the government of England. It may have prevailed, and 
fore did. But, if the earls had continued to have no fellows | probably did in some degree prevail, before; but by this statute 
in the Upper House except the prelates, the earldom could | it was clearly and distinctly recognized.” 
hardly have sunk into a mere rank. It was the addition | This is true; yet the object of the statute is not to shut 
of a class which had no official position—save that which | out the peers’ children from privilege, but to assert the 
their seats in parliament conferred upon them—a class | disputed privilege of the peers themselves. The exclusion 
whose seats were first purely personal and then purely | of the peers’ children from privilege is a mere inference, 
hereditary in the modern sense, which helped more than | thongh a necessary one. No legislator ever decreed in so 
anything else to do away with the official character of the | many words the exclusion of the children of peers from 
earls. And in so doing it helped to widen the gap between | privilege, because no legislator ever decreed in so many 
the spiritual and temporal lords. The earl and the baron | words the privileges of the peers themselves. 
alike came to be looked on as sitting by some hereditary By this ttme we may look on the position of the peerage The posi- 
virtue of descent; their blood was said to be ennobled, | as fully established. It is now fully received, as at least tion of 
while the bishop and the abbot still sat only by what | the ordinary rule, that the baron who was once summoned n. peu 
might seem to be in some sort the lower claim of holding | should be always summoned, and that his right to the E 
an elective office. summons should pass to his representative after him (Lords lished. 
wd — [tis then to the days of Edward I. that we are to look, | Report, ii. 28). In short the parliamentary position of baron 
hy not strictly for the creation of peerage in the modern sense, | has become successive, a word answering pretty well to 
ae but for the beginning of a system out of which peerage in | hereditary in the older sense. A question might now arise 
th that sense very naturally grew. In the words of the great | as to the nature of the succession, a question which could 
»s, Constitutional historian, Edward I. must, not arise as long as the person summoned had no certainty 
“in the selection of a smaller number to be the constant recipi- that he would be summoned BERE In other words, was 
ents of a summons, have introduced a constitutional change searecly | 1t necessarily hereditary in the later sense of that word? 
inferior to that by which he incorporated the representatives of the | That is to say, the question of peerage by tenure, or rather Peerage 
commons in the national council; in other words, he created the | the question whether the succession to a peerage might be by teu- 
House of Lords as much as he created the House of Commons.” ure. 


That is to say, he did not create the first elements of 
either, which existed long before, nor did he give either 
its final shape, whieh neither took till afterwards ; but 
he established both in such a shape that all later changes 
may be fairly looked on as merely changes in detail. 

The succession of regular parliaments in the established 
sense of the word thus begins in 1295, and from that time 
we have a House of Lords consisting of prelates, earls, and 
barons, of whom the barons are fast becoming hereditary 
as well as the earls. But the body so formed is still 
spoken of by various names (see Lords’ Report, 1. 273, 277, 
279, 302, 316—where we find the word nobles—et al.). 


r use The earliest use of the word peer in anything like its present 


13 


+ 


sense is found in the Act against the Despensers, 1322 
(Lords Report, i. 281), where, as Bishop Stubbs says (Const. 
Hist. i. 183), “it is used so clumsily as to show that it 
was in this sense a novelty.” The words are “prelatz, 
countes, baronnes, et les autres piers de la terre,” and again 
“nous piers de la terre, countes et barouns.” It comes 
again in the act of deposition of Richard IL (Lords Report, 
i. 349) in the form “pares et proceres regni Angliz, spirit- 
uales et temporales.” Nothing therefore can be plainer 
than that the spiritual lords were looked on as peers no 
less than the temporal. The point indeed was formally 
settled at an intermediate time, namely by the Act of 1341 


by tenure, now sprangup. Did the right to the summons, 
and hereby the right to the peerage, go with the territorial 
barony itself, or did it go according to the line of natural 
descent from the first baron? There was a good deal to be 
said for the first view. We cannot doubt that barony by 
writ arose out of barony by tenure, that is, that the writ of 
summons was originally sent only to persons who held by 
barony, and, as the phrase ** majores barones" implies, not to 
all of them. If then the barony and the natural line of 
descent of the first baron should be parted from each other, 
it was by no means unreasonable to argue that the writ, a 
consequence of the tenure, should go with the actual barony 
rather than follow the line of natural descent. And the 
same notion seems implied in the ancient practice of 
sending writs to the husbands of heiresses, even, by the 
courtesy of England, after the death of their wives (see 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., iii. 438; Mist. Peerage, xxxviii.) On 
the other hand the natural feeling in favour of direct 
hereditary succession would tell the other way, especially as 
soon as the doctrine of the ennobling of the blood had fully 
come in. It is that doctrine more than anything else 
which has got rid alike of peerages by tenure, of pecrages 
for life, and of peerages held by the husbands of heiresses. 
If the peerage could pass by marriage or purchase, the doc- 
trine of nobility of blood was set aside. Till that doctrine 
was fully established, there was nothing unreasonable in 
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either practice. Again, as the hereditary right to the 
summons became the rule, writs, held to be no less heredi- 
tary than those issued to the barons by tenure, began, even 
under Edward L, to be issued to persons who had no 
baronial tenure at all (see Stubbs, Const. Hist., ii. 204 ; Zis- 
toric Peerage, xxvi.). This practice would of course tell in 
favour of strict hereditary succession and against succes- 
sion by tenure. The result has been that hereditary suc- 
cession became the rule, but that the claim of succession 
by tenure was brought forward in some particular cases, as 
the earldom of Arundel and the baronies of Abergavenny, 
Berkeley, and others. The case of the earldom of Arundel 
(more truly of Sussex) is discussed at length in the Lords’ 
Report (i. 405 sq.), and it is held (ii. 320) to be the 
only case in which peerage by tenure has been allowed. 
Yet nothing can be more contrary to all ancient notions 
of an earldom than that it should follow the possession of 
certain lands and buildings, as the eastle and honour of 
Arundel. What is chiefly proved is that by the eleventh 
year of Henry VI. the ancient notion of an earldom had 
passed away, and that the earldom had sunk to be a mere 
rank. The succession to the earldom of Arundel was settled 
by Act of Parliament in 1627 (Lords! Report, ii. 242), an 
Act whose preamble seems to acknowledge the fact of the 
earldom by tenure. But succession by tenure seems as 
distinetly agreeable to the oldest notion of a barony as it 
is contrary to the oldest notion of an earldom. The tend- 
ency of later times has been against it, because 1t contra- 
dicts the fancy about “ennobling” of blood; yet those 
who have at different times claimed a place in the peerage 
by virtue of baronies by tenure have not been without 
strong arguments in the way of precedent. The latest 
claim of the kind, that to the barony of Berkeley, was 
not formally decided. The facts and arguments will be 
found at great length in Appendix III. to Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s Leport on the Barony of Lisle. His conelusion 
is against the claim by tenure; yet it certainly seems that, 
when the castle of Berkeley, the tenure of which was said 
to carry with it the barony and peerage, was separated 
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ealdorman or eorl, and eorl was the English word commonly 
used to express the dukes as well as the counts of other lands. 
So the marchio, markgraf, marquis, was known in England 
in his official character as the lord marcher. But now, first 
dukes and then marquesses come in as distinct ranks of 
peerage higher than earl. That the earls of England put 
up with such an assumption was most likely owing to the 
fact that the earliest dukes were the king’s own sons and 
near kinsmen, the first of all being the eldest son of Edward 
III. He was created duke of Cornwall in 1337, a dunke- 
dom to which the eldest son of the reigning sovereign is 
born. Marquesses began under Richard I. in 1386, when 
Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, was created marquess of Dub- 
lin and directly afterwards duke of Ireland (Lords! Fifth 
Report, 78, 19). Lastly, in the next century, the tale of 
the ranks of the temporal peerage was made up by the in- 


-sertion of another French title, that of viscount, between 


the earl and the baron. John Beaumont was in 1440 
created Viscount Beaumont (Lords Fifth Report, 235). 
The choice of a title, as coneerned England, was a strange 
one, since, at least from the Norman Conquest onwards, 
viscount, vicecomes, had been the everyday French and 
Latin description of the aneient English sheritf (see 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., iii. 436, and the patent of creation in 
Lords’ Report, v. 235, where the new viscount is placed 
"super omnes barones regni"). Since that time no title 
conveying the rights of peerage has been devised. The 
Lords’ Committee (1. 470) look on it as doubtful whether 
such a power abides in the crown, and a decision in the 
spirit of the Wensleydale decision would most likely rule 
that such a creation would at least give no right to a seat 
in the House of Lords, Yet, if the erown be, as lawyers 
tell us it is, the fountain of honour, it is hard to sce why its 
streams should not flow as readily in one age as in another. 
If Henry VI. could give his new invention of viscounts 
seats in parliament with precedence over barons, it is hard 
to see why James I. might not, if he had chosen, have 
given his new invention of baronets seats in parliament 
with precedence over dukes. 


from the direct line of succession, as specially when the 
castle was held by the crown in the 16th century (see 


The five ranks of the temporal peerage were thus estab- Use 


lished in the order of duke, marquess, earl, viscount, baron, the 
TE 


pp. 321-327), the heirs were not summoned to parliament, 
or were summoned as a new creation (see on the other hand 
Lords’ Report, ii. 143). There is no strictly legal decision 


But it must be noticed that duke, marquess, and viscount, 
are strietly speaking titles in a sense in which baron is not. 
Baron in truth is very seldom used as a personal descrip- 


Order in of the general question ; but an order in council in 1669 | tion (Stubbs, Const. //est., iii. 440), except in two or three 
council (Lords’ Report, ii. 242) declares against barony by tenure, | special cases which are hard to account for, those chiefly of 
of 1669. rather on grounds of expediency than of law. It was | the baronies of Stafford and Greystock (see Lords’ Report, 
declared in the ease of the barony of Fitzwalter that | i. 261, 394; ii. 185). The baron is commonly described 
“barony by tenure had been discontinued for many ages, | by some of the endless forms of senior, or as chivaler, or 
and was not then in being, and so not fit to be revived | sometimes—doubtless if he held that particular dignity— 
or to admit any pretenee of right to succession thereon." | as banneret. To this day, though in familiar speech all 
And the Lords’ Committee (p. 241) give their own opinion | ranks of peerage under duke are often confounded under 
that “the right of any person to claim to be a lord of | the eommon description of lord, yct the names marquess, 
parliament, by reason of tenure, either as an earl or as a | earl, and viscount are all far more commonly heard than 
baron, supposing such a right to have existed at the time | the name baron, which is hardly ever used except in the 
of the charter of John, may be considered as abrogated by | most formal language. As for bannerets, though they 
the change of eircumstances, without any distinct law for | seem sometimes to be mentioned along with various ranks 
the purpose.” That is to say, the claim was as legal as | of peerage (Lords Report, i. 328), it does not appear (see 
any other claim of peerage, resting equally on usage; but | Stubbs, Const. Hist., iii. 446) that banneret ever really was 
it was inconvenient according to the new doctrine about | a rank of peerage, like the others from baron up to duke. 
blood being “ennobled.” The invention of these new ranks of peerage undoubtedly 
New The same age which saw the earls and barons put on | helped to strengthen the notion of the temporal peerage 


classes of the shape of an hereditary peerage was also that which saw 


peers. 


the order enlarged by the creation of new classes of 
peers. The ancient earls of England now saw men placed 
over their heads bearing the French titles of duke and 
marquess. Neither title was absolutely new in England ; 
but both were now used in a new sense. Duke and earl 


as an order distinct both from all who are not lords of 
parliament and from the spiritual lords also, Another 
novelty also came in along with the dukes and marquesses. 
The right of the carls was immemorial; the right of the 


barons had grown up by usage, 


Zdward III. began to Cree 


create earls and, when dukes were invented, dukes also, by “a 
. . Uu 
patent. They were commonly created in parliament and! 


were in truth the same thing; dux, afterwards supplanted 
with becoming ceremonies. Earls were thus first created 


by comes, was the older Latin translation of the English 


Por toh a Ge 


in 1328. This bestowal of an earldom as an hereditary 
rank is another process from granting an earldom, conceived 
as an office or even as an estate. Later in the century, in 
1387, Richard JI. began to create barons also by patent 
(Historic Peerage, p. xlii.), and this form of creation gradu- 


Act of 1642, by which the bishops lost their seats in par- 
liament, stands distinguished, as a real and lawful act of 
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the legislature, from the proeess by which so much of the 
so-called law on the subject grew up through a series of 
resolutions, dictated mostly, we may venture to say, neither 
by precedent nor by written law, but by the prejudices 
and assumptions of a particular class of men. The exclusion 


which, like the exclusion of the bishops in 1642, was a 
matter of real legislation, as distinguished from mere 
XVIII. — 59 


Aboli- 


€ ally supplanted the ancient peerage by writ. The object | of the bishops by the regular Act of 1642 was followed in tion 
of this change seems to have been (see 7íistorie Peerage, p. | 1649 by the less regular exclusion of the temporal lords UR m 
xxviii) the better to mark the dignity as hereditary (for | also. ‘The House of Lords was abolished by a vote of the Lords, 
the hereditary nature of the barony by writ was after all | House of Commons only. The essence of peerage was 
only a matter of usage or inference), and at the same time | thus taken away, but the peers kept their titles and pre- 
to define the line of succession. This, in the baronies by | cedence, and they were allowed to be chosen to seats in the 
writ, is said to be in the heirs-general of the grantee— | House of Commons. When the old parliamentary con- 
words to be understood, as it would seem, of the heirs- | stitution revived in 1660, the Act of 1649 was naturally 
general of his body only; in a barony or other peerage | treated as null, while the Act of 1642 was of course treated 
conferred by patent the line of succession may take any | as valid. In 1660 therefore a House of Lords again sat 
shape that the crown chooses, the most common limitation | which consisted of temporal lords only. But the bishops Question 
being to the heirs-male of the body of the grantee. Very | were restored to their seats by an Act of the next parlia- of the | 
singular lines of succession have sometimes been chosen | ment in 1661, and the lords again ordered a committee Pistons 
(Historic Peerage, xlv.), as specially in the ease of the | “to consider of an order in the standing orders of this D 
dukedom of Somerset in 1547, in which the line of the | House which mentions the lords the bishops to be only lords 
eldest son was placed after that of the second. And the | of parliament and not peers, whereas several Acts of Parlia- 
manifest right of the crown to name no line of succession | ment mentions them to be peers.” Nothing came of the 
at all, that is, to create a life-peerage only, was often exer- | labours of this second committee, and the doctrine which 
cised in the first days of dukes and marquesses. A duke | it was to consider has since been held for law. Both the 
of Exeter was created for life as late as 1416. Perhaps | doctrine and the reason for it have raised the indignation, 
the strangest case of all is the patent of the barony of | not only of the two great constitutional historians, one of 
Lisle in 1444, which may be called the creation by patent | them himself a churehman, but of at least one great legal 
of a barony by tenure. The whole story of the Lisle | authority (see Blackstone, book i. c. 12, vol. i. p. 401, ed. 
barony has been dealt with by Sir Harris Nicolas in a | Christian; and contrast Stephen, New Commentaries, ii. 590, 
separate volume (see also Lords’ Report, ii. 199 s4.; Stubbs, | and Kerr's Blackstone, i. 407 ; cf. Hallam, Middle Ages, ii. 
Const. Tist, ii. 437); but it is only this patent that | 138; Lords’ Report, ii. 323, 339). The attack on the rights 
concerns us. It seems to grant a barony with a seat in | of the spiritual lords was carried yet further by the Com- 
parliament to the grantee John Talbot and his heirs and | mons in the ease of the earl of Derby in 1679, when they 
assigns, being lords of the manor of Kingston Lisle (see | objected to their voting on an impeachment even in its pre- 
the document, the language of which varies in different | liminary stages. Their right to take a part in all such pro- 
parts, in the Lords Report, ii. 199; v. 243). This is | ecedings up to the question which might involve life or death 
certainly strange ; but, if we once grant the royal power | (a share in which on the part of churchmen would be con- 
to create peerages and to limit their succession at pleasure, | trary to canon law) is asserted by the eleventh article of the 
it seems necessarily to follow that the crown may exercise | Constitutions of Clarendon (Stubbs, Select Charters, 133). 
that power in any way that it chooses, whether by limiting | The question now raised, which was decided in favour of Bishops’ 
it to the grantee personally or giving any kind of remainder | the bishops, according to the terms of the Constitutions, votes on 
that it is thought good. did not directly touch the question of the peerage of the us 

iof The temporal peerage being thus fully established on | bishops, but it had an indirect connexion with it. The 

*' its present ground in the course of the 15th century, we | denial of the bishops’ peerage implied that they had no 

y come in the course of the next two centuries to see the | right to be tried as peers in the court of the king in par- 

ih effect of the theories under which it had grown up. A | liament, as not being, as the phrase goes, “of trial by 
series of deductions are gradually made, naturally enough as | nobility.” It might therefore be plausibly argued that 
deduetions from the premises; but then the premises can | they had no right to be judges in that court. The right 
be admitted only by trampling ancient precedents under | of the bishops to vote on a bill of attainder, which, on 
foot. First of all, we have the denial already spoken of | any eanonical ground, would seem quite as objectionable 
of some of the personal privileges of peerage to the spiritual | as their voting on an impeachment, was never denied, 
lords. "This was silently brought about in the Tudor times, | because a bill of attainder is a legislative act, and does 
when Bishop Fisher and Archbishop Cranmer—one might | not touch the question of peerage. Indeed, we may say 
perhaps add Abbot Whiting— were tried by juries in de- | that the law is still far from clear on the whole matter. 
fiance of the prineiple laid down by Archbishop Stratford | The statute of 1696 (7 and 8 Will. IIL.) for “regulating of 
under Edward IIT. Against this course no remonstrance | Trials in cases of Treason and Misprision of Treason” speaks 
seems to have been made; indeed the times were not | of “trials of peers" and of “all the peers who have a 
favourable for remonstrances, least of all for remonstrances | right to sit and vote in parliament," without distinctly 
made by spiritual persons. The doctrine that the spirit- | defining whether the word peer is meant to apply to the 
ual lords were lords of parliament but not peers was estab- | lords temporal only. 
lished by a standing order of the House of Lords older than In the same century another step in the development Aliena- 
1625, as it is referred to in the journals of the House in | of the theory of peerage was taken by the resolutions of tion of 
that year. It was then referred to a committee of privi- | the lords in 1640 and 1678 that a peer could not relin- peerages 
lezes for further consideration, but no report is recorded | quish his peerage. This inference also, whatever may be bidden. 
(ef. Coke's Institutes, ii. 30). thought of it, though distinetly against earlier precedents, 

J Presently all the powers both of the spiritual and the | follows (see Lords’ Report, ii. 25, 26, 48) directly from the 

d temporal lords were for a while extinguished, and those of | doctrine of “ennobling of blood." 

A the spiritual lords by an undoubted legislative aet. The The next point in the history of the peerage is one 
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decisions and resolutions. This was the change in the 
theory of peerage which followed on the union of England 
and Scotland in 1707. By the treaty of union the peerage 
of Scotland was to be represented by sixteen of its number 
chosen for each parliament by the Scottish peers them- 
selves. This amounted, as has been already set forth, to the 
ereation of a class of men who are peers as concerns their 
personal privileges, but who are lords of parliament only 
in posse and not in esse. The Scottish peers were made 
incapable of sitting in the House of Commons, and the 
Scottish peerage was doomed to gradual extinction, as no 
new peers of Scotland were to be ereated. And further, 
by a resolution of the lords in 1711, it was held during the 
greater part of the last century that a patent of pecrage 
of the United Kingdom granted to a Scottish peer did 
not give him a seat in parliament. Presently an attempt 
at legislation with regard to the peerage was made which, 
if carried, would have altogether changed its character. 
This was the Peerage Bill of 1719. That bill was not 
carried, but its proposals are worth notice, not only because 
they would, if they had become law, have altogether 
changed the nature of the peerage as a political institution, 
but also because they illustrate the way in which, like 
everything else in English constitutional history, the peer- 
age and everything belonging to it had grown up gradually 
by foree of precedent. The right of the crown to create 
peers at pleasure, and to entail their peerages on any line 
of succession that it thought good, had never been disputed, 
but neither had it ever been the subject of any legislative 
enactment. The proposed bill, in limiting both powers, 
would have given them their first being by formal legisla- 
tion. The proposal was that the peerage of the United 
Kingdom should, after a creation of six peers, be confined 
to its existing number, with an exception in favour of 
members of the royal family. For the future, with that 
exception, no peerage could be created, exeept when one 
had become extinct. Instead of the sixteen elective peers 
of Scotland, the king was to bestow hereditary seats on 
twenty-five members of the Scottish peerage, and the 
number was to be kept up by à new promotion whenever 
any of the twenty-five peerages became extinct. It was 
forcibly remarked at the time that this would place the re- 
mainder of the Scottish peerage in a condition politically 
inferior to that of all other British subjects, as they would 
have been incapable both of sitting in either house of parlia- 
ment and of choosing those who should sit in either. But 
the general effect of the bill on the constitution of the 
country would have been far more important. "The crown 
would have lost one of its chief powers, and the relations 
between the peers and the rest of the nation would have 
been altogether changed. They would not have come any 
nearer to the strict notion of a nobility, for it was not pro- 
posed to confer direct privilege on any but the peers them- 
selves. But the bill would have placed both the peers and 
their families in a wholly new position. They would have 
become a body into which no one could be raised, except 
in the occasional case of a peerage becoming extinct. It 
would have been impossible to move a statesman from the 
Commons to the Lords at any moment when it might be for 
the publie good that he should be moved. Even the lord 
chancellor, the speaker of the House of Lords, could not 
have received a peerage unless one chanced to be extinct 
at the needful time. It is plain that the peers, if they 
did not become a nobility, would have become an oli- 
garchy, a close body, cut off both from the crown and 
from the mass of the people in a way in which they had 
never been eut off before. 

The next change in the peerage was that which followed 
the union with Ireland in 1500. The terms of that union, 
as regarded the peerage, differed a good deal from those of 


the union with Scotland, The twenty-eight representative Th 
peers of Ireland are chosen for life, and the other Irish pee 
peers are capable of sitting in the House of Commons for ''* 
constituencies in Great Britain ; only by so doing they lose 
the privileges of peerage (other than mere titles and pre- 
cedence) so long as they are members of that body. The 
lrish peerage is not doomed to extinction as well as the 
Scottish ; one Irish peerage may always be created when- 
ever three have become extinct, and the lrish peerage is 
always to be kept up to the number of one hundred, not 
counting those who hold peerages of the United Kingdom. 

The changes with regard to the lords spiritual intro- Tri 
duced by the union with Ireland, by the disestablishment En 
of the Irish Church, and by the increase in the number S 
of English bishopries have affected the character of the 
House of Lords, but not that of the hereditary temporal 
peerage. By the Act of Union one Irish archbishop and 
four hishops—afterwards only three—were entitled to seats 
in rotation, changing, not from parliament to parliament, 
hut from session to session. This arrangement was probably 
practically more convenient ; but it seems contrary to the 
nature of a summons, which must surely be a summons for 
the whole life of a parliament. Each Irish bishop was thus 
an in posse lord of parliament, like the Scottish and Trish 
temporal peers, only with the certainty of a seat some time, 
if he lived long enough. By the Act of Disestablishment 
in 1869 the Irish bishops lost their seats altogether. And 
by two Acts of the present reign the English prelates, 
except the holders of the two archiepiscopal sees and those 
of London, Durham, and Winchester, have their position 
completely changed. The number of bishops has been in- 
creased, but not the number of spiritual lords. The bishop 
therefore who holds any see but one of those five waits for 
his summons to parliament till he reaches it by seniority. 
Till then he too is a lord of parliament in posse. 

In our own day too we come, in 1856, to the case of Lif 
the Wensleydale peerage, which has been already referred pe 
to (sce May, Constitutional History, i. 291-998). Sir 
James Parke was by letters-patent created a peer for life Ca 
only,and a summons to parliament was issued to him accord- Lo 
ingly. This was a return to the ancient practice of the 14th W 
and 15th centuries ; but the power does not appear to have * 
been exercised in later times except in the case of peeresses 
(see Nicolas, Historic Peerage, x\vi.; May, i. 292). One 
hardly knows what to make of such creations as those of 
Lord Hay in 1606 and Lord Reede in 1644, the accounts 
of which in the //istorie Peerage (xlvi. 243, 394) seem some- 
what contradictory. But, if the creation of Lord Hay was 
& real creation of a peer for life, but without the right to 
a seat in parliament, it was so defined by a clause in the 
patent itself, which would seem to imply that, without such 
a clause, the creation would have given a right to a scat in 
parliament. The right of the crown to create life-peers, 
though not exercised, was constantly asserted by the best 
lawyers, and it is admitted even in the Lords’ Report (ii. 
31; see May, i. 294). Yet in 1856 the House of Lords 
took upon itself, in defianee of the whole history of their 
order, to refuse admission to a baron lawfully created, law- 
fully summoned, merely because the crown had not bound 
itself, in the 19th century any more than in the 13th or 
14th, to summon the representatives of the baron so created 
for ever and ever. This decision scems to be now accepted 
as law; yet it is hard to see how, except when they have 
been taken away by Act of Parliament, any powers which 
were exercised by Edward I. can be refused to Queen 
Victoria. In short, the rights of the crown, the reason and 
expediency of the case, were all sacrificed to the supersti- 
tion about “ennobling of blood." And Sir T. E. May, rc- 
cording the resolution with admiration (i. 296), tells us that 
“ by constitutional usage, having the force of law, the House 
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of Lords had been for centuries a chamber consisting of 
hereditary councillors of the erown,” and that “the crown 
could not ehange its constitution by admitting a life-peer 
toaseat in parliament.” Three pages further on he found 
out that the House of Lords contained other members 
whose seats were not “hereditary” in the modern sense, 
and we can hardly think that he used that word in its 
ancient meaning. The crown yielded to the pretensions 
of the lords; Lord Wensleydale received a fresh ereation 
by a patent extending to his imaginary heirs, and it is to 
be presumed that he was thereby “ennobled in blood” to 
the satisfaction of those with whom he had to sit. While 


1 of the question of life-peerage was left in abeyanee, the official 
yal peerages referred to at the beginning of this artiele were 
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ereated by an act of 1876. These are the Lords of Appeal 
in Ordinary, paid officers who hold their office, like other 
judges, during good behaviour, who are lords of parliament, 
with a right to a writ of summons to sit and vote so long as 
they hold office, and who rank for life as barons with such 
titles as the erown may appoint. In the case therefore of 
the resignation or removal from ofliee of a lord of appeal 
we should have the non-parliamentary baron revived. 
Whether in sueh a ease he would be entitled to be tried in 
the king’s court in parliament does not appear. Nor does 
the Act rule whether the lord so created is a peer, either 
while he is a lord of parliament or after he ceases to be 
such. The doctrine of *ennobling of blood” would seem 
to imply that, as his title is not hereditary, he is not a 
peer. It would follow then that a lord of appeal who has 
resigned or has been removed, though “entitled to rank as 
a baron for life," is a baron who is neither a peer nor a 
lord of parliament. 

A peerage, by the decisions of 1640 and 1678 (Lords 
Report, ii. 25, 49) cannot be either surrendered to the 
crown or alienated to any other person. It ean be for- 
feited only by attainder or by Act of Parliament. Of this 
last process there seems to be only one ease, that of George 
Neville, duke of Bedford, degraded by parliament in the 
reign of Edward IV., as not being wealthy enough to 
support his dignity. This of course, like attainder by 
Act of Parliament, comes under the general principle that 
parliament may do anything. It is further held (/fistoric 
Peerage, lxviii.) that, while an attainder for high treason 
extinguishes a peerage of any kind, an attainder for felony 
only extinguishes a peerage by writ, but not a peerage by 
patent. A peeress in her own right by deseent or creation 
has all the privileges of a peer, except that of sitting in 
parhament, which is suspended while the peerage is held 
by a female, but revives when it passes to a male heir. 
The wife or widow of a peer, not being a peeress in her own 
right, has also the same privileges ; but she loses them if 
she marries a commoner. By social usage she keeps her 
title, but, if charged with treason or felony, she is tried by 
a jury and not by the lords. Ifa peerage which passes to 
heirs-general, like the ancient baronies by writ, is held by 
a man who leaves no son, but more than one daughter, the 
peerage goes into abeyance; that is, it is held by no one 
till the abeyanee is terminated. If there comes to be 
only one person representing the claims of all the sisters, 
he ean claim the termination of the abeyance as a matter 
ofright. The erown also can terminate it at any moment in 
favour of any of the persons between whom it is in abeyance, 
that is, in favour of the representative of any of the sisters. 
Tt is by this transmission through females that the ancient 
baronies have mainly lived on, often overshadowed by 
higher but more modern titles. Those peers who ean 
show a direct succession in the male line from 1295 are 
few indeed. By female succession also the titles of these 
and other aneient baronies have in most cases got parted 
from the original surnames of the holders. This seems to 
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have led to the praetice, which of late has been rather the 
rule than the exception, of creating peers with fancy titles, 
often very strange ones, sometimes neither their own 
surnames nor the name of any place with which they have 
anything to do. Yet, by a survival of the ancient notion 
of barony, the baron is always created Lord A of B (per- 
haps more strietly Lord A, Baron of B), though the place 
named is by no means always his own manor. The earl 
of eourse could originally be only the earl of a shire—the 
name of the shire and of the shire-town being often used 
indifferently. But, as the order of earls became more 
numerous, and as the official character of the earldom was 
quite forgotten, men were made earls of places of all 
kinds, and in modern times a surname has often been the 
title of both earls and marquesses. It is needless to say 
that the titles of marquesses, when territorial, have had 
no neeessary reference to the original meaning of the title, 
as keeper of a march. The titles of dukedoms seem always 
to have been territorial, unless in the singular case of 
“Duchess Dudley” in the reign of Charles I. Dudley 
was the lady's surname ; she does not seem to have been 
in any sense duchess of the town of Dudley. Clarendon 
always talks of “ Duke Hamilton”; but here the surname 
is taken from a place. Viscounts take their titles both 
from names and places; but the viscount who has a 
territorial title is never spoken of as viscount of A, as 
the duke is always, and the marquess and the earl in 
language whieh is at all formal. 

Children of peers have a definite precedence and an 
elaborate system of courtesy titles and epithets which 
perplexes foreigners and sometimes natives. The eldest 
son of a peer ranks immediately after peers of the rank 
next below that of his father; the younger sons rank after 
peers of the next degree below that. Thus a duke’s eldest 
son ranks next after marquesses ; a marquess’s eldest son 
ranks next after earls, and a duke’s younger son next after 
eldest sons of marquesses. The preeedence of daughters 
follows the general principle, the prineiple implied in the 
doctrine of abeyance, that all daughters rank with the 
eldest son. Then again the eldest sons of dukes, mar- 
quesses, and earls bear by courtesy the second title of 
their fathers, and the eldest sons of the eldest sons of 
dukes and marquesses bear what may be ealled the grand- 
father’s third title. All these, though called by a title 
of peerage, are, as we have already had need to insist, 
legally commoners ; but the eldest sons of peers have been 
not uncommonly summoned to the House of Lords by 
the title of some barony held by their fathers. Their pre- 
cedence is in no way affected by the title which they may 
happen to bear. The eldest son of a duke always ranks 
next after-marquesses, whether his courtesy title, that is 
the second title of his father, is marquess or baron. The 
younger sons of dukes and marquesses bear the courtesy 
title of Lord with the Christian and surname, and, on 
the prineiple which regulates the preeedence of daughters, 
the title of Lady extends to the daughters of earls as 
well as to those of dukes and marquesses. The daughter 
of a peer married to a commoner keeps her rank ; but, if 
she marries a peer, she takes the rank of her husband, 
whether that be higher or lower than the rank whieh 
she has by birth. In all these matters the substantial 
privileges of the peerage and its mere honorary titles 
and precedence are often at curious cross purposes with 
one another. All sons of peers are esquires of right. By 
courtesy all children of peers who do not bear any higher 
title are entitled to the conventional epithet of “ honour- 
able”; “noble” they are not in any, even conventional, 
sense. The style formerly was, with perfect correetness, 
“Hon. A B, Esq.” The “Esq.” is now left out; it is 
not easy to see why. 
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It is curious to compare the peerage of England, and the 
peerages of Scotland and Ireland formed after its model, 
with the famous body of the twelve peers of France, from 
which we cannot doubt that the name pares was transferred 
to the English assembly of witan, magnates, or proceres. 
The twelve were the arehbishop and duke of Rheims, the 
bishops and dukes of Langres and Laon, the bishops and 
counts of Beauvais, Noyon, and Chálons, the dukes of Bur- 
gundy, Normandy, and Aquitaine, the counts of Flanders, 
Toulouse, and Champagne. The list of the spiritual peers, 
a little startling at first, is easily understood when we take 
in the circumstances of the French kingdom in the 12th 
century. The six prelates are those who held of the king 
of the French as king; the other great churchmen of the 
Western Kingdom held either of one of the vassal princes 
(as the archbishop of Rouen did of the duke of the Nor- 
mans) or of the king as duke, as did among others the 
bishop of Paris, whom at first sight we might have looked 
for on the list. The institution of this body is commonly 
attributed to the age of Philip Augustus, and indeed to 
that king personally ; and it ean hardly be doubted that 
it had its origin in the romances of Charlemagne. The 
twelve peers are said to have appeared at Philip’s eorona- 
tion, and also to have formed the eourt by which John, 
duke of the Normans and king of the English, was 
deprived of the lands that he held in fief of the French 
crown. But it is certainly hard to see them all in the 
character of twelve peers on either occasion, though it is 
certain that some of them were present at Philip’s corona- 
tion in 1179, and among them the then duke of the Nor- 
mans and husband of the duchess of Aquitaine, Henry 
king of the English.1 Nor does the exact name of pares 
seem to be given by any contemporary writer to the body 
by whieh John is said to have been condemned, though it 
is so used in the next century (see Praeclara Francorum 
Fucinora, ap. Duchesne, Rer. Franc, Seript., v. T64). But 


PEGASUS, a famous horse of Greek fable, was said to 
have sprung from the trunk of the Gorgon Medusa when 
her head was cut off by Perseus. Bellerophon caught him 
as he drank of the spring Peirene on the Acrocorinthus at 
Corinth, or (according to another version) received him 
tamed and bridled at the hands of Athene. Mounted on 
Pegasus, Bellerophon slew the Chimera and overcame the 
Solymi and the Amazons, but when he tried to fly to 
heaven on his back the horse threw him and continued 
his heavenward course. Arrived in heaven, Pegasus served 
Zeus, fetching for him his thunder and hghtning. Hence 
some have thought that Pegasus is a symbol of the thunder- 
cloud. In later legend he is the horse of Eos, the Morning. 
Pindar and later poets represent him as winged. The 
name is from z7yós, compact,” “stout.” The erroneous 
derivation from zy, “a spring of water,” may have given 
birth to the legends which connect Pegasus with water, as 
that his father was Poseidon, that he was born at the 
springs of Ocean (like the fabulous Indian horse Uéccaihs- 
ravas, prototype of horses, produced at the churning of 
Ocean), and that he had the power of making springs gush 
from the ground by a blow of his hoof. This was said to 
have been the origin of Hippocrene (Horse-spring), the 
fountain of the Muses on Mount Helicon, as well as of 
another spring of the same name at Troezen, But there 
are facts that speak for an independent mythological econ- 
nexion between horses and water, e.g., the sacredness of 
the horse to Poseidon, the epithets Hippios and Equester 


l See Rigordus, De Gestis Philippi Augusti, ap. Duchésne, Hist. 
Frane. Seript., v., Will. Arm., ib. 101; Ben. Petrib. 242, ed. Stubbs ; 
Matthew Paris, ii. 658, ed. Luard; cf. Sismondi, Histoire des Fran- 
çais, i., 863, 489-492. 
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that there was an acknowledged body of peers of France in 
the 13th century is shown, if by nothing else, by the speech 
of Peter bishop of Winchester quoted above. Gradually all 
the temporal peerages became united with the erown, save 
only Flanders, which was released from vassalage when the 
emperor Charles V. was its count. It therefore became need- 
ful on ceremonial occasions that, while the spiritual peers 
appeared in person, the temporal peers should be repre- 
sented by persons who were created peers for the occasion. 


The later peerage of France, those dukes, counts, and barons The j; 
who were distinguished as peers, dates from the 14th cen- Frene 
The duchies so distinguished were at first confined Peerag 


tury. 
to the royal family, and in some sort represented the 
ancient peerage; but the title of duke and peer was after- 
wards extended to others, among them in 1674 to at least 
one prelate, that of Paris, then become an archbishopric. 
The counties and baronies distinguished as peerages were 
but few, and most of them were reunited to the crown ; 
they are therefore much less known than the duchies. In 


the more modern use of the word, the Chamber of Peers The 
It was a Cham 
body of hereditary members created by the erown after the 9f Pee 


dates from the charter of Louis XVIII. in 1814. 


model of the temporal peerage of England. After the revolu- 
tion of 1830 this was changed into a Chamber of Peers for 
life, which ‘ceased to exist” at the revolution of 1848. 
The fullest aceount of the origin and growth of the English peer- 
age will be found im the five volumes of the Reports of the Lords 
Comanitlecs touching the Dignity of a Peer of the Realm (1820-1829). 
The mass of information brought together is wonderful, and, though 
the prejudices of the order sometimes peep through, the general 
treatment of the subject is on the whole fair and highly creditable, 
especially when we remember that the iuquiry was begun before 
any light had been thrown on the subject by modern research. 
Besides this, the works of Selden, Hallam, Nicolas, and Stubbs 
have been, as will have been remarked, eonstantly referred to 
throughout the article. But it is sometimes curious to compare 
the point of view of a professional antiquary like Sir Harris Nicolas 
with that of the two great constitutional historians. (E. A. F.) 


applied to Poseidon and Neptune, the Greek fable of the 
origin of the first horse (produced by Poseidon striking 
the ground with his trident), and the eustom in Argolis of 
sacrificing horses to Poseidon by drowning them in a well. 
(The Illyrians similarly saerificed horses by drowning.) 
From his connexion with Hippocrene Pegasus has come 
to be regarded as the horse of the Muses and henee as 
a symbol of poetry. But this is a modern attribute of 
Pegasus, not known to the ancients, and dating only from 
the Orlando Innamorato of the Italian poet Boiardo. 

PEGU, a division of British Burmah, comprising the 
districts of Rangoon, Hanthawaddy, Tharawadi, and Prome, 
has an area of 9159 square miles, with a population (in 
1881) of 1,162,593. The province of Pegu was annexed 
by the British after the second Burmese war in 1852-53. 

PEGU, an ancient town in the Rangoon district of 
British Burmah, is situated on the Pegu river, 20 miles 
west of the Tsit-toung, in 17° 20’ N. lat. and 96° 30’ 
E. long. It was founded in 573 A.D, and was for a 
long time the capital of the Talaing kingdom, overthrown 
by Aloung-bhura in the middle of the 18th century. 
Early European travellers describe the city as of great 
size, strength, and magnificence. Modern Pegu lies close 
to the river-side, and had a population in 188] of 5891. 

PEHLEVI. See PanLavi. 

PEIRCE, Brnsamin (1809-1880), mathematician and 
astronomer, was born at Salem, Massachusetts, 4th April 
1809. Graduating at Harvard College in 1829, he be- 
came mathematical tutor there in 1831 and professor in 
1833. He had already assisted Bowditch in his transla- 
tion of the Mécanique Céleste, and now produced a series 
of mathematical text-books charaeterized by the brevity 
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and terseness which marks all his work and made his ! 


teaching unattractive to inapt pupils. To young men of 
real talent, on the contrary, his teaching and warm personal 
interest in their work were of the greatest advantage, and 
he holds a most honourable place in the development of 
American mathematics. After Dowditch's death in 1838 
Peirce stood at the head of American mathematicians ; but 
the first work that gave him a wider fame was his com- 
putation of the general perturbations of Uranus and Nep- 
tune (Proe. Amer. Acad., 1848). In 1849 he became con- 
sulting astronomer to the American Nautical Almanac, 
and for this work he prepared new tables of the moon 
(1852). Another piece of important astronomical work 
was his discussion of the equilibrium of Saturn’s ring, in 
which he showed that a fluid ring was necessarily unstable 
as well as a solid one. From 1867 to 1874 he was super- 
intendent of the coast survey ; in 1857 he published his 
largest and most characteristic work, the System of Ana- 
lytical Mechanics. We himself, however, seems to have 
thought most of his Linear Associative Algebra (lithographed 
privately in a few copies, 1870 ; reprinted in the American 
Journ. of Math., 1882). His death took place at Cam- 
bridge, United States, on 6th October 1880. 

PEKING or PExrs, the capital of the Chinese empire, 
is situated in 39° 54’ 36” N. lat. and 116° 27’ E. long., 
and stands on the northern extremity of the great al- 
luvial delta which extends southwards from its walls for 
700 miles. For the last nine centuries Peking, under vari- 
ous names and under the dominion of successive dynasties, 
has, with some short intervals, remained an 
imperial city. Its situation near the north- 
ern frontier recommended it to the Tatar 
invaders as a convenient centre for their 
power, and its peculiarly fortunate position 
as regards the supernatural terrestrial influ- 
ences pertaining to it has inclined succeeding 
Chinese monarchs to accept it as the seat of 
their courts. In 986 it was taken by an in- 
vading foree of Khitan Tatars, who adopted 
it as their headquarters and named it Nan- 
king, or the “southern capital.” During the 
early part of the 12th century the Chinese 
recaptured it and reduced it from the rank 
of a metropolis to that of a provincial eity 
of the first grade, and called it Yen-shan Foo. 
In 1151 it fell into the hands of the Kin 
Tatars, who made it a royal residence under 
the name of Chung-tu, or “central capital.” 
Less than a century later it became the prize 
of Jenghiz Khan, who, having his main in- 
terests centred on the Mongolian steppes, 
declined to move his court southwards. To 
his great successor Kublai Khan (1280-1294), 
however, the establishment of a capital within 
the frontiers of China became a necessity, and, 
following the example set him by preceding 
sovereigns, he made choice of Yenking, as he 
rechristened the city. With his usual magni- 
ficence, he rebuilt the town, which became 
known in Chinese as Ta-tu, or “great capi- | 
tal,” and in Mongolian as Khanbalik, or “city ' 
of the khan." During the reign of the first 
emperor of the dynasty (1368-1399) which 
succeeded that founded by Jenghiz Khan the 
court resided at the modern Nanking, but in 
the eyes of the succeeding sovereign Yung- 
lo (1403-1425) the political advantages of 
a northern residence appeared so obvious 
that he transferred his court to Peking (i.e., the northern 
capital), which has ever since been the seat of government. 


Plan of Peking. 


troops on duty. 
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During the periods above mentioned the extent and 
boundaries of the city varied considerably. Under the 
Kin dynasty the walls extended to the south-west of the 
Tatar portion of the present city, and the foundations of 
the northern ramparts of the Khan-balik of Kublai Khan 
are still to be traced at a distance of about 2 miles in a 
northerly direction beyond the existing walls. The modern 
city consists of two parts, the nui rÁ'ng, or inner city, 
commonly known to foreigners as the ‘Tatar city,” and 
the wai ching, or outer city, known in the same way as 
the “Chinese city." These names are somewhat mislead- 
ing, as the inner city is not enclosed within the outer city, 
but adjoins its northern wall, which, being longer than the 
nur ching is wide, outflanks it considerably at both ends, 
as may be seen in the accompanying plan. The outer 
walls of the double city contain an area of about 25 
square miles, and measure 30 miles in circumference. 
Unhke the walls of most Chinese cities, those of Peking 
are kept in perfect order. Those of the Tatar portion, 
which is the oldest part of the city, are 50 feet high, 
with a width of 60 fect at the base and 40 feet at 
the top, while those of the Chinese city, which were 
built by the emperor Kea-tsing in 1543, measure 30 
feet in height, and have a width of 25 feet at the base 
and 15 feet at the top. The terre-plein is well and 
smoothly paved, and is defended by a crenellated parapet. 
The outer faces of the walls are strengthened by square 
buttresses built out at intervals of 60 yards, and on 


(Scale, one mile and a half to an inch.) 
the summits of these stand the guard-houses for the 


Each of the sixteen gates of the city 
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is protected by a semicircular enceinte, and is surmounted 
with a high tower built in galleries and provided with 
countless loopholes. 

The population of Peking is reekoned to be about 
1,000,000, a number which is out of all proportion to the 
immense area enclosed within its walls. This disparity is 
partly accounted for by the facts that large spaces, notably 
in the Chinese city, are not built over, and that the grounds 
surrounding the imperial palace, private residences, and 
temples are very extensive. Viewed from the walls 
Peking looks like a city of gardens. Few crowded neigh- 
bourhoods are visible, and the characteristic features of 
the scene which meets the eye are the upturned roofs 
of temples, palaces, and mansions, gay with blue, green, 
and yellow glazed tiles, glittering among the groves of 
trees with which the city abounds. Enclosed within the 
Tatar city is the Mwang ch’ing, or “Imperial city,” which 
in its turn encloses the Z’sze-kin ceking, or ** Purple For- 
bidden city,” in which stands the emperor's palace. On 
the north of the Tsze-kin ch'ing, and separated from it by 
a moat, is an artificial mound known as the Xing shan, or 
“ Prospect Hill.” This mound, which forms a prominent 
object in the view over the city, is about 150 feet high, 
and is topped with five summits, on each of which stands 
a temple. It is encircled by a wall measuring upwards of 
a inile in circumference, and is prettily planted with trees, 
on one of which the last emperor of the Ming dynasty 
(1644), finding escape from the Manchu invaders impos- 
sible, hanged himself. On the west of Prospect Hill is 
the Se yuen, or “ Western Park," which forms part of the 
palace grounds, This park is tastefully laid out, and is 
traversed by a lake, which is mainly noticeable from the 
remarkably handsome marble bridge which crosses it from 
east to west. Directly northwards from Prospect Mill 
stand the residence of the Titu, or “ governor of the city,” 
and the Bell and the Drum Towers, both of which have 
attained celebrity from the nature of their contents,—the 
first from the huge bell which hangs in it, and the second 
from the appliances it contains for marking the time. The 
bell is one of five which the emperor Yung-lo ordered to 
be cast. In common with the others, it weighs 120,000 1b, 
is 14 feet high, 34 feet in circumference at the rim, and 
is 9 inches thick. It is struck by a wooden beam swung 
on the outside, and only at the changes of the night- 
watches, when its deep tone may be heard in all parts of 
the city. In the Drum Tower incense-sticks, specially 
prepared by the Astronomical Board, are kept burning to 
mark the passage of time, in which important duty their 
accuracy is checked by a clepsydra. Another of Yung-lo’s 
bells is hung in a Buddhist temple outside the north-west 
angle of the city wall, and is covered both on the inside 
and outside with the Chinese texts of the Lankdvatdra 
Stra, and the Suddharma pundarika Sutra, 

Turning southwards we again come to the Purple For- 
bidden city, the central portion of which forms the 
imperial palace, where, in halls which for the magnificence 
of their proportions and barbaric splendour are probably 
not to be surpassed anywhere, the Son of Heaven holds 
his court, gives audience to ambassadors from tributary 
states, and reecives the congratulations of his ministers 
at the annual seasons of rejoicing. In the eastern and 
western portions of this city are situated the residences of 
the highest dignitaries of the empire; while beyond its 
confines on the south stand the offices of the six official 
boards which direct the affairs of the eighteen provinces. 
It was in the “yamun” of one of these boards—the 
Le Pu or board of rites—that Lord Elgin signed the 
treaty at the conelusion of the war in 1860,—an event 
which derives especial interest from the fact of its having 
been the first occasion on which a European plenipoten- 
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tiary ever entered Peking accompanied by all the pomp 
and circumstance of his rank. 

Outside the Purple Forbidden city the most noteworthy 
building is the Temple of Heaven, which stands in the 
outer or Chinese city. Here at early morn on the 22d of 
December the emperor offers sacrifice on an open altar to 
Shang-ti, and at periods of drought or famine presents 
prayers for relief to the same supreme deity. The altar 
at which these solemn rites are performed “ consists of a 
triple circular marble terrace, 210 feet wide at the hase, 
150 in the middle, and 90 at the top.” The uppermost 
surface is paved with blocks of the same material forming 
nine concentric circles, the innermost consisting of nine 
blocks, and that on the outside of eighty-one blocks. On 
the central stone, which is a perfect circle, the emperor 
kneels, ‘surrounded first by the circles of the terraces 
and their enclosing walls, and then by the circle of the 
horizon.” In the same temple stands the altar of prayer 
for good harvests, which is surmounted hy a triple-roofed 
circular structure 99 feet in height. The tiles of these 
roofs are of glazed porcelain of the most exquisite deep- 


“blue colour, and add a conspicuous element of splendour 


to the shrine, which even without their aid would inspire 
admiration by the grace of the design and the rare beauty 
of the materials employed in its construction. 

The other powers of nature have shrines dedicated to 
them at the altar to Earth on the north of the city, the 
altars to the Sun and Moon outside the north-eastern and 
north-western angles respectively of the Chinese city, and 
the altar of Agriculture inside the south gate of the 
Chinese city. Next to these in religious importance comes 
the Confucian temple, known as the Awo-tsze-keen. Here 
there is no splendonr ; everything is quite plain ; and one 
hall contains all that is sacred in the building. There the 
tablets of “the soul of the most holy ancestral teacher, 
Confucius,” and of his ten principal disciples stand as 
objects of worship for their countless followers. In one 
courtyard of this temple are deposited the celebrated ten 
stone drums which bear poetical inscriptions commemor- 
ative of the hunting expeditions of King Suen (827-781 
B.c.), in whose reign they are believed, though crroneously, 
to have been cut; and in another stands a series of stone 
tablets on which are inscribed the names of all those who 
have obtained the highest hterary degree of 7'sin-s:e for 
the last five centuries. 

In the south-eastern portion of the Tatar city is the 
observatory, whieh was built by order of Kublai Khan in 
1296. During the period of the Jesuit ascendency in the 
reign of K’ang-he (1661-1721), the superintendence of this 
institution was confided to Roman Catholie missionaries, 
under whose guidance the bronze instruments now existing 
were constructed. Unlike the thoroughfares in the cities 
of central and southern China, the streets of Pcking are 
wide and open, but, being unpaved and the soil being light 
and alluvial, they easily become almost impassable from 
mud in wet weather and ankle-deep in dust in dry weather. 
The inhabitants of Peking being consumers only, and in 
no way producers, the trade of the city is very small, and 
the article of the European treaties which prohibits foreign 
merchants from trading within the walls is, therefore, to 
be regretted only as an instance of the narrowanindedness 
of the Chinese Government. 

OF. Bretschneider, «frehaological and Historical Researches on 
Peking and its Environs (1876) ; S. Wells Williams, Zhe Middle 
Kingdom (1884) ; Edkins, Peking (1870). ik, 1 TOR), 

PELAGTA, Sr. An <Antiochene saint of this name, a 
virgin of fifteen years, who chose death by a leap from the 
honsetop rather than dishonour, is mentioned by Ambrose 
(De Virg., iù. 7, 33 sq., Ep. xxxvii. ad Stmpl.), and is the 
subject of two sermons by Chrysostom. More famous is 
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the story of another Pelagia of Antioch, a famous baliet- 
girl of the town, who, in the full flower of her beauty and 
guilty sovercignty over the youth of the city, was suddenly 
converted by the influence of the holy bishop Nonnus, 
whom she had seen and heard for a moment as he preached 
in front of à church which she happened to pass with her 
gay train of attendants and admirers. She sought out 
Nonnus, and her tears of genuine penitence overcame his 
canonical scruples ; she was baptized, and, disguising her- 
self in male attire and in the dress of a penitent, she retired 
to the grotto on the Mount of Olives which still bears her 
name, and there died after three years of strict. penance. 
This story, which scems to combine with the name of the 
older Pelagia some traits from an actual history referred to 
by Chrysostom (Zom. lxvii. in Mat. § 3), is preserved in a 
narrative bearing the fictitious name of John, a deacon of 
the equally fictitious Nonnus, which by internal evidence 
is assigned by Usencr to the second quarter of the 5th 
century. Usener, however, has shown that the very 
popular legend has a much older basis, and that, in common 
with a number of other female saints, including Marina or 
Mancarira (4.9.), and Pelagia of Tarsus, whose story is 
closely akin to the Marina legend, Pelagia is only a 
Christianized travesty of an old local form of Aphrodite. 
The name of Marina or Pelagia is an epithet of Aphrodite ; 
the parallel figure of Anthusa in Seleucia of Cilicia bears 
a name to be explained by the Anthera of Cnossus; the 
corresponding saint at Tyre is Porphyria, corresponding to 
Venus Purpurissa. The contradictory attributes of a pure 
virgin and a penitent are explicable in legends proper to 
the Syrian coast, where Astarte-Aphrodite had corre- 
spondingly opposite forms and character; the masculine 
garb of the converted Pelagia is to be explained from the 
hermaphrodite Aphroditus-Aphrodite of western Asia, the 
Cyprian Amathusia. 

See Usener, Legenden der heiligen Pelagia, Bonn, 1879, and 
Gillemeister's edition of the Syriae version of the legend of Pelagia 
of Antioch, Bonn Univ. Progr. of 22d Mareh 1879. 

PELAGIUS. Of the origin of Pelagius almost nothing 
is known. The name is supposed to be a Grecized form 
of the Cymrie Morgun (muir, sea; gin, begotten). His 
contemporaries understood that he was of British birth, 
and gave him the distinctive appellation Brito. He was 
a large ponderous person, heavy both in body and mind, 
if we are to believe Jerome (“stolidissimus et Scotorum 
pultibus prasgravatus"). Born during the second half of 
the 4th century, he was influenced by the monastic enthu- 
siasm which had been kindled in Gaul by Athanasius (336), 
and which, through the energy of Martin of Tours (361), 
rapidly communicated itself to the Britons and Scots. For, 
though Pelagius remained a layman throughout his life, 
and though he never appears in any strict connexion with 
a ceenobitical fraternity, he yet adhered to monastic disci- 
pline (* veluti monachus”), and distinguished himself by 
his purity of life and exceptional sanctity (“egregie Chris- 
tianus”). He seems to have been one of the carliest, if 
not the very earliest, of that remarkable series of men who 
issued from the monasteries of Scotland and Ireland and 
carried back to the Continent in a purified form the religion 
they lad received from it. Coming to Rome in the bc- 
ginning of the 5th century (his earliest known writing is of 
date 405), he found a scandalously low tone of morality 
prevalent. From his extant Commentaries on the Epistles 
of St Paul it may be gathered that men were encouraged 
to rely on a profession of the Christian creed, and on the 
magical efficacy of the sacraments, while they entirely 
neglected to cultivate a Christian character. This state of 
things Pelagins denounced. But his remonstrances were 
met by the plea of human weakness (“durum est, arduum 
est, non possumus, homines sumus, fragili carne circum- 
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dati”). To remove this plea by exhibiting the actual powers 
of human nature became his first object. lt seemed to him 
that the Augustinian doctrine of total depravity and of 
the consequent bondage of the will both cut the sinew of 
all human effort and threw upon God the blame which 
really belonged to man. Unless men had the power to do 
God's will, it was vain for Him to declare it. And, if men 
believed they were incapable of virtuc, they would make 
no effort to reach it. His favourite maxim was, “If I 
ought, I can." Accordingly, he expressed unmeasured 
disapproval when he heard a bishop at Rome quoting with 
approbation the charactoristie words of Augustine; “ Give 
what Thou commandest, and command what Thou wilt.” 

The views of Pelagius did not originate in a conscious 
reaction against the influence of the Augustinian theology, 
although each of these systems was developed into its 
ultimate form by the opposition of the other. Neither 
must too much weight be allowed to the circumstance that 
Pelagius was a monk, for he was unquestionably alive to 
the delusive character of much that passed for monkish 
sanctity. Yet possibly his monastic training may have 
led him to look more at conduct than at character, and to 
believe that holiness could be arrived at by rigour of dis- 
ciplne. This view of things suited his natural tempera- 
ment, which was essentially matter-of-fact and somewhat 
shallow, Judging from the general style of his writings, 
his religious development had been equable and peaceful, 
not marked by the prolonged mental conflict, the spiritual 
turmoil, the hand-to-hand wrestling with God, the abrupt 
transitions, which characterized the experience of his great 
opponent. With no great depth of mind, he saw very 
clearly the thing before him, and many of his practical 
counsels are marked by sagacity, and are expressed with 
the succinctness of a proverb (* corpus non frangendum, 
sed regendum est”), His interests were primarily ethical ; 
hence his insistence on the freedom of the will and his 
limitation of the action of divine grace. 

The peculiar tenets of Pelagius, though indicated in the 
commentaries which he published at Rome previous to 
409, might not so speedily have attracted attention had 
they not been adopted by Ceelestius, a much younger and 
bolder man than his teacher. Ccelestius had been trained 
asa lawyer, but abandoned his profession for an ascetic 
life. When Rome was sacked by the Goths (110) the two 
friends crossed to Africa. There Pelagius once or twice 
met with Augustine, but very shortly sailed for Palestine, 
where he justly expected his opinions would be more 
cordially received. Ccelestius remained in Carthage with 
the view of receiving ordination. But Aurclius, bishop of 
Carthage, being warned against him, summoned a synod, 
at which Paulinus, a deacon of Milan, charged Colestius 
with holding the following six errors :—(1) that Adam 
would have died even if he had not sinned; (2) that the 
sin of Adam injured himself alone, not the human race ; 
(3) that new-born children are in the same condition in 
which Adam was before the fall; (4) that the whole 
human race does not die because of Adam's death or sin, 
nor will the race rise agaln because of the resurrection of 
Christ; (5) that the law gives entrance to heaven as 
well as the gospel; (6) that even before the coming of 
Christ there were men who were entirely without sin. 
To these propositions a 7th is sometimes added, “that 
infants, though unbaptized, háve eternal life," a corollary 
from the third. Ccelestius did not deny that he held these 
opinions, but he maintained that they were open questions, 
on which the church had never pronounced. The synod, 
notwithstanding, condemned and excommunicated him. 
Coestius, after a futile appeal to Rome, repaired to 
Ephesus, and there received ordination. 

In Palestine Pelagius lived unmolested and revered, 
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until in 415 Orosius, a Spanish priest, came from August- 
ine to warn Jerome against him. The result was that in 
June of that year Pelagius was cited before John, bishop 
of Jerusalem, and charged with holding that man may be 
without sin, if only he desires it. "This prosecution broke 
down, and in December of the same year Pelagius was 
summoned before a synod of fourteen bishops at Diospolis 
(Lydda). he proseeutors on this occasion were two 
Gallican bishops, Heros of Arles and Lazarus of Aix, but 
on account of the illness of one of them neither could 
appear. The proceedings, being conducted in various lan- 
guages and by means of interpreters, lacked certainty, and 
justified Jerome's application to the synod of the epithet 
“miserable.” But there is no doubt that Pelagius repu- 
diated the assertion of Coelestius, that “the divine grace 
and help is not granted to individual acts, but consists in 
free will, and in the giving of the law and instruction.” 
At the same time he affirmed that a man is able, if he likes, 
to live without sin and keep the commandments of God, 
inasmuch as God gives him this ability. The synod was 
satisfied with these statements, and pronounced Pelagius 
to be in agreement with Catholic teaching. Pelagius natur- 
ally plumed himself on his acquittal, and provoked August- 
ine to give a detailed account of the synod, in which he 
shows that the language used by Pelagius was ambiguous, 
but that, being interpreted by his previous written state- 
ments, it involved a denial of what the church understood 
by grace and by man’s dependence on it. The North- 
African church as a whole resented the decisions of Dios- 
polis, and sent up from their synods of Carthage and 
Mileve (416) an appeal to Innocent, bishop of Rome, who 
decided the question in favour of the African synods on 
“the broad, popular, and unanswerable ground that all 
Christian devotion implies the assistance of divine grace, 
that it is admitted in every response of the service, in 
every act of worship.” And, though his suecessor Zosimus 
wavered for a time, influenced partly by his Greek training, 
which led him to consider the points in dispute as idle, 
and partly by the Confession of Faith which Pelagius had 
addressed to the see of Rome, he at length fell in with what 
he saw to be the general mind of both the ecclesiastical 
and the civil powers. For, simultaneously with the largely 
attended African synod which finally condemned Pelagian- 
ism in the West, an imperial edict was issned at Ravenna 
on 30th April 418, peremptorily determining the theological 
question and enacting that not only Pelagius and Ccelestius 
but all who accept their opinions shall suffer confiscation 
of goods and irrevocable banishment. Thus prompted, 
Zosimus drew up a circular inviting all the bishops of 
Christendom to subscribe a condemnation of Pelagian 
opinions, To this document signature was refused by 
nineteen Italian bishops, among whom was Julian of Ec- 
lanum (Apulia), a man of good birth, approved sanctity, 
and great capacity, who now became the recognized leader 
of the movement. But not even his acuteness and zeal 
could redeem a cause which was rendered hopeless when 
the Eastern Church (Ephesus, £31) confirmed the decision 
of the West. 


Pelagianism. 


The systein of Pelagius is a consistent whole, each part involving 
the existence of every other. Starting from the idea that “ability 
limits obligation," and resolved that men should feel their responsi- 
bility, he insisted that inan is able to do all that God commands, 
and that there is, and ean be, no sin where the will is not absolutely 
free, —able to choose good or evil. The favourite Pelagian formula, 
“Si necessitatis est, peccatum non est; si voluntatis, vitari potest,” 
has an appearance of finality whieh imposed on superficial minds. 
The theory of the will involved in this fundamental axioin of 
Pelagianism is that which is commonly known as the “liberty of 
indifference,” or ‘power of contrary choice,” —a theory which affirms 
the freedom of the will, not in the sense that the individual is self- 
determined, but in the sense that in each volition and at each 
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moment of life, no matter what the previous carcer of the indi. 
vidual has been, the will is in equipoise, able to choose good or 
evil. We are born charaeterless (non pleni), and with no bias 
towards good or evil (ut siue virtute, ita et sine vitio). It follows 
that we are uninjured by the sin of Adam, save in so far as the 
evil example of our predecessors misleads and influences us (non 
propagine sed exemplo) There is, in faet, no such thing as 
original sin, sin being a thing of will and not of nature; for if it 
could be of nature our sin would be chargeable on God the creator. 
This will, capable of good as of evil, being the natural endowment 
of man, is found in the heathen as well as in the Christian, and 
the heathen may therefore perfectly keep sueh law as they know. 
But, if all men have this natural ability to do and to be all that 
is required for perfeet righteousness, what becomes of grace, of the 
aid of the Holy Spirit, and, in a word, of Christianity? Pelagius 
vacillates considerably in his use of the word “grace.” Sometimes 
he makes it equivalent to natural endowment. Indeed one of his 
most careful statements is to this elfect : “We distinguish three 
things—the ability, the will the act (posse, velle, esse). The 
ability is in nature, and must be referred to God, who has bestowed 
this on His creature ; the other two, the will and the aet, must be 
referred to man, because they flow from the fountain of free will" 
(Aug. De Gr. Christi, c. 4). But at other times he admits a 
much wider range to grace, so as to make Augustine doubt whether 
his meaning is not, after all, orthodox. But, when he speaks of 
grace “sanctifying,” “ assisting,” and so forth, it is only that man 
may “more easily " accomplish what he could with more difficulty 
accomplish without grace. A decisive passage occurs in the letter he 
sent to the see of Rome along with his Confessio Fidei: ‘* We main- 
tain that free will exists generally in all mankind, in Christians, 
Jews, and Gentiles; they have all equally received it hy nature, 
but in Christians only is it assisted by grace. In others this good 
of their original creation is naked and unarmed. They shall be 
judged and condemned because, though possessed of free will, by 
which they might come to the faith and merit the grace of God, 
they make an ill use of their freedom ; while Christians shall be 
rewarded because, by using their free will aright, they merit the 
grace of the Lord and keep His commandments” (i5., c. 33, 34). 
Pelagius allowed to grace everything but the initial determining 
movement towards salvation. He ascribed to the unassisted 
human will power to accept and use the proffered salvation of 
Christ. It was at this point his departure from the Catholic 
ereed could be made apparent: Pelagius maintains, expressly 
and by implication, that it is the human will which takes the 
initiative, and is the determining faetor in the salvation of the 
individual; while the church maintains that it is the divine will 
that takes the initiative by renewing and enabling the human will 
to accept and use the aid or grace offered. 


Semipelagianism. 


It was easy for Augustine to show that this was an ''impia 
opinio" ; it was easy for him to expose the defective character of a 
theory of the will which implied that God was not holy because He 
is necessarily holy; it was casy for him to show that the positions 
of Pelagius were anti-Seriptural (see AvGUsTINE) ; but, though his 
arguments prevailed, they did not wholly convince, and the rise of 
Semipelagianisin —an attempt to hold a middle course between the 
harshness of Augustinianism and the obvious errors of Pelagianism 
—is full of significance. This earnest and conciliatory movement 
discovered itself simultaneously in North Afriea and in southern 
Gaul. In the former church, which naturally desired to adhere to 
the views of its own great theologian, the monks of Adrumetum 
found themselves cither sunk to the verge of despair or provoked 
to lieentiousness by his predestinarian teaching. When this was 
reported to Augustine he wrote two elaborate treatises to show that 
when God ordains the end He also ordains the means, and if any 
man is ordained to life eternal he is thereby ordained to holiness 
and zealous effort. But meanwhile some of the monks themselves 
had struck out a via media which ascribed to God sovereign grace 
and yet left intact man’s responsibility. A similar scheme was 
adopted by Cassian of Marseilles (hence Semipelagians are often 
SIMA of as .Massilians), and was afterwards ably advocated by 
Vincent of Lerins and Faustus of Rhegium. These writers, in 
opposition to Pelagius, maintained that man was damaged by the 
fall, and seemed indeed disposed to purchase a certificate of ortho- 
doxy by the abusive epithets they TN upon Pelagians (rane, 
muse moriture, &e.). The differentia of Semipelagianism is the 
tenet that in regeneration, and all that results from it, the divine 
and the human will are co-operating (synergistie) eoetlicient factors. 
After finding considerable aceeptauce, this theory was ultimately 
condenmed, because it retained the root- principle of Pelagianism,— 
that man has some ability to will good and that the beginning of 
salvation may be with man. The councils of Orange and Valence 
(529), however, which condemned Semipelagianism, did so with 
the significant restriction that predestination to evil was not to 
be taught,—a restriction so agreeable to the general feeling of the 
church that, three centuries after, Gottschalk was sentenced to be 
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degraded from the priesthood, sconrged, and imprisoned for teaching 
reprobation. The questions raised by Pelagius continually recur, 
but, withont tracing the strife as sustained by Thomists and 
Jansenists on the one side and the Jesuits and Arminians on the 
other, this article ean only indicate the general bearing of the con- 
troversy on society and the church. 

The anthropology of Pelagius was essentially naturalistic. It 
threatened to supersede grace by nature, to deny all immediate 
divine influence, and so to make Christianity practically useless. 
Pelagius himself did not earry his rationalism through to its 
issues ; but the logical conseqnence of his system was, as Augustine 
pereeived, the denial of the atonement and other central truths of 
revealed religion. And, while the Pelagians never existed as a sect 
separate from the church eatholic, yet wherever rationalism has 
infected any part of the church there Pelagianism has sooner or 
later appeared ; and the term ** Pelagian " has been continued to 
denote views which minimize the eifects of the fall and unduly 
magnify man's natural ability. These views and tendencies have 
appeared in theologies which are not in other respeets rationalistic, 
as, eg., in Arminianism ; and their presence in such theologies is 
explained by the desire to remove everything which might seem to 
discourage human elfort. 

It is not easy to determine how far the vices which ate so deeply 
into the life of the church of the Middle Ages were due to the 
sharpness with which some of the severer features of the Augustin- 
ian theology were defined during the Pelagian controversy. The 
pernicious belief in the magical eflieaey of the sacraments and the 
consequent defective ethical power of religion, the superstitious 
eagerness to aecept the ehureh's ereed without examining or really 
believing it, the falsity and ernelty engendered and propagated 
by the idea that in the ehureh's cause all weapons were justifiable, 
these viees were undoubtedly due to the belief that the visible 
church was the sole divinely-appointed repository of grace. And 
the sharply-accentnated tone in which Augustinianisin affirmed 
man’s inability quiekened the craving for that grace or direct 
agency of God upon the son} which the chureh deelared to be need- 
ful and administered through her divinely-appointed persons and 
sacraments, and thus brought a deeided impulse to the development 
of the sacerdotal system. 

Again, although it may fairly be doubted whether, as Banr sup- 
poses, Augustine was permanently tainted with the Manichiean 
notion of the inherent evil of matter, it can searcely be questioned 
that his views on marriage as elicited by the Pelagian contro- 
versy gave a considerable impulse to the already prevalent idea of 
the superiority of virginity. When the Pelagians declared that 
Augustine’s theory of original sin diseredited marriage by the impli- 
eation that even the children of the regenerate were born in sin, he 
could only reply (De Nuptiis e£ Concupiscentia) that marriage now 
cannot partake of the spotless purity of the marriage of unfallen 
man, and that, though what is evil in coneupiscence is made a 
good use of in marriage, it is still a thing to be ashamed of,—not 
only with the shame of natural modesty (which he does not take 
into account) but with the shame of gnilt. So that, even although 
he is careful to point ont the advantages of marriage, an indelible 
stigma is still left even on the lawful procreation of children. 

The remark of Milman, that “all established religions subside 
into Pelagianisin, or at least semi-Pclagianism,” is unexpected, but 
the converse remark, that “no Pelagian ever has or ever will work 
a religious revolution," may be easily substantiated. It has indeed 
become a commonplace of historical science that in order to do or 
to endure great things men must believe in one form or other of 
predestination. They mnst feel confident that they are made use 
of by God to accomplish things that to Him seem worthy, and 
that until these be accomplished no earthly power can defeat or 
harm them. They mnst feel that their will is embraced in the 
divine and empowered by it. And it is the consciousness of their 
own impotence that leads men to yield themselves as instruments 
of the divine power. Pelagianism is the creed of quiet times and 
commonplaee people; Augustinianism is the inevitable faith of 
periods that are dangerous and eventful, and in which men must 
exhibit some heroism. 

Of the writings of Pelagius there have been preserved to us in the works of 
Jerome (5th vol. of Martianay's ed., and 11th vol. of Vallarsi’s ed.) :—(1) Com- 
mentarit in Epistolas Pauli; (2) Epistola al Demetriadem (also published sepa- 
rately by Semler, Halle, 1775) ; (3) Libellus Fidei. But in Augustine's various 
writings against Pelagianism (in the 10th vol., Bened. ed.) many passages are 
cited from the writings of Pelagius ; and in the appendix of the same volume a 
valuable collection of documents connected with the controversy will be found. 
In the ordinary histories of the church other authorities are mentioned, and 
reference need here be made only to Wiggers, Versuch. . . . des A ugustinismus 
und eleg. (lamburg, 1833 ; translated by Emerson, Andover, 1810) ; Wórter, 
Der Petagiunismus (2d el., Freiburg, 1874) ; Guizot, Histoire dela Civilisation en 


Fra nee, 5 legon) ; Mozley, slugustinian Doctrine of Predestination (London, 1855); 
and Cunningham, Historical Theology (Edin., 1863). D.) 


i PELAGIUS I., pope from 555 to 560, was a Roman by 
birth, and first appears in history at Constantinople in the 
rank of deacon, and as apocrisiarius of Pope Silverius, 
whose overthrow in favour of Vigilius his intrigues pro- 
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moted. Vigilius continued him in his diplomatic appoint- 
ment, and he was sent by the emperor Justinian in 542 
to Antioch on ecclesiastical business ; he afterwards took 
part in the synod at Gaza which deposed Paul of Alex- 
andria. In his official position he had amassed some 
wealth, which on his return to Rome he so employed 
among the poor as to secure for himself great popularity ; 
and, when Vigilius was summoned to Byzantium in 544, 
Pelagius, now archdeacon, was left behind as his vicar, 
and by his tact in dealing with Totila, the Gothic invader, 
succeeded in saving the citizens from murder and outrage. 
He appears subsequently to have followed his master to 
Constantinople, and there to have taken part in the Three 
Chapters controversy ; in 553, at all events, he signed the 
“constitutum ” of Vigilius in favour of these, and for 
refusing, along with him, to accept the decrees of the fifth 
general council (the 2d of Constantinople, 553) shared 
his sentence of exile. Like Vigilius, he afterwards, how- 
ever, condemned the chapters, and accordingly, when the 
citizens of Rome, through the mediation of Narses, begged 
for the restoration of the pope and his clergy, both were 
recalled from banishment. The emperor now asked the 
Roman representatives whom they should prefer— Vigilius 
or Pelagius—and it may safely be presumed that their reply, 
to the effect that they would not choose the latter as long 
as the former was alive, was hardly such as Justinian had 
expected or wished. Both set out for Rome, but Vigilius 
died mysteriously on the way at Syracuse. Pelagius, as 
the nominee of Justinian, at once succeeded on his arrival 
in Rome, but most of the clergy, suspecting his orthodoxy, 
and believing him to have had some share in the unlooked- 
for removal of his predecessor, shunned his fellowship, and 
only two bishops and one presbyter could be got to take 
part in his ordination to the pontificate. He enjoyed, 
however, the support of Narses, and, after he had publicly 
purged himself of the charge of complicity in Vigilius's 
death by solemn oath in the church of St Peter, he met 
with toleration, at least so far as his own immediate 
diocese was concerned, the populace remembering his 
former charities and his success in dealing with Totila. 
The rest of the Western bishops, however, still held aloof 
from the man who, by condemning the Three Chapters, 
had put a slight, as they thought, upon the council of 
Chalcedon ; and the episcopate of Tuscany caused his 
name to be removed from the diptychs. This elicited 
from him a circular, in which he asserted his loyalty to the 
four general councils, and declared that in their action 
against the holy see the hostile bishops had been guilty of 
schism. The bishops of Liguria and Æmilia, headed by 
the archbishop of Milan, and those of Istria and Venice, 
headed by Paulinus of Aquileia, also withheld their fellow- 
ship from one who had taken part in the council of Con- 
stantinople ; but Narses resisted the appeals of Pelagius, 
who would fain have invoked the secular arm. Childebert, 
king of the Franks, also, even after the pope had sent a 
confession of his faith, refused to interfere. Pelagius died 
on 3d March 560, and was succeeded by John II. 
PELAGIUS IL, a native of Rome, but of Gothic 
descent, was pope from 578 to 590, having been conse- 
crated successor of Benedict L, without awaiting the 
sanction of the emperor, on 27th November of the former 
year. To make his apologies for this irregularity he sent 
deacon Gregory, who afterwards became Pope Gregory the 
Great, as his apocrisiarius to Constantinople. In 585 he 
sought to heal the schism which had subsisted since the 
time of Pelagius I. in connexion with the Three Chapters 
controversy by writing to the bishops of Istria with the 
exhortation to “avoid foolish and unlearned questions,” 
but his efforts as a peacemaker were without success. In 
588 John, patriarch of Constantinople, by reviving the 
XVIII. — 60 
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old and disputed claun to the title of cecumenic patriarch, 
elicited a vigorous protest from Pelagius, but the decretal 
which professes to convey the exaet words of the docu- 
ment is now known to be false. He died in January 590, 
and was sueceeded by Gregory I. 

PELARNGONIUM. See GERANIUM, vol, x. p. 439, and 
HORTICULTURE, vol. xii. pp. 263-4. 

PELASGI. See GREECE, vol xi p. 
vol. xiii. p. 444. 

PELEW, PeLLEw, Parau, or PALAO, ISLANDS, a group 
in the western Pacific at the intersection of 134° 30' E. 
long. by 7°, 8°, and 9° N. lat., which, as it is often econ- 
sidered part of the Caroline Archipelago, has been described 
in the article CAROLINE [SLANDSs, vol. v. pp. 125, 126. The 
name Islas Palaos, by which the islands are first designated, 
is of doubtful but certainly not of native origin, and was 
originally applied by the Spaniards in an indefinite way 
to all the islands east of Mindanao (Philippines). The 
English form “ Pelew” may be a corruption either of Palao 
or of Peleliu (Pellelew), the proper name of one of the 
southern islands, According to Miklukho-Maklay (Zzvyest- 
tya of the Imp. Russian Geogr. Soc., 1878, pp. 257-297 ; 
cf. Zeitschr. f. Ethnol., Derlin, 1878) the ordinary nomen- 
clature on our maps is often erroneous, the correct forms 
being Babeltop, Kayangel (not Yanguel or Kiangle), N'yaur 
(not Angaur or Angour), Arkledeu (not Korph), Namalakal 
(not Amanakal), &e. The men vary in height from 5 feet 
to 5 feet 7 inches, the women from 4 feet 9 to 5 feet 9. 
The character of the hair differs greatly in different indi- 
viduals; both sexes wear it wound up in a back-knot. 
Tattooing (but not of a very elaborate type) is in vogue, 
especially among the women, by whom the operation is 
always performed. The skull shows a strong tendeney to 
brachycephalism, Adults of both sexes have their teeth 
carefully blackened by ¢eddalek (a kind of earth) Sir 
John Lubbock (The Origin of Civilisation) places the 
Pelew Islanders among the peoples destitute of religion ; 
but Miklukho-Maklay found among them a well- developed 
Shamanism, every village having a kalit, or shaman, and 
the group containing five high kalits with an extensive 
jurisdiction. The ornithology of the Pelew Islands has 
been investigated by Dr Otto Finsch (Journal des Museum 
Godefroy, 187 5), who enumerates fifty-six species, of which 
twelve are peculiar to the group. The oceurrence of 
Gallus bankiva and the Nicobar pigeon and the absence 
of parrots and finches are points of interest. 

PELHAM, Sır Henry (1696-1754), prime minister of 
England, was the younger brother of Thomas Holles Pel- 
ham, duke of Newcastle, and was born in 1696. He was 
edueated by a private tutor and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
which he entered in July 1710. As a volunteer he served 
in Dormer's regiment at the battle of Preston in 1715; 
subsequently he spent some time on the Continent, and 
in 1718 entered parliament for Seaford, Sussex. Through 
strong family influence and the recommendation of Walpole 
he was chosen in 1721 a lord of the treasury. The follow- 
ing year he was returned for Sussex county. In 1724 he 
entered the cabinet as secretary of war, but this office he 
exchanged in 1730 for the more lucrative one of paymaster 
of the forces. Ife made himself conspicuous by his support 
of Walpole on the question of the excise, and during the 
subsequent attacks, which ultimately led to his resignation 
in 1742. In the followi ing year a union of parties resulted 
in the formation of the administration of which Pelham 
was prime minister, with the additional office of chancellor 
of the exchequer. Being strongly in favour of peace, he 
earried on the war with “languor and indifferent success, 
but the country, wearied of the interminable strnggle, was 
disposed to aequiesee in his foreign policy almost without 
a murmur. The king, thwarted in his favourite sehemes, 
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made overtures in 1746 to Lord Bath, bnt his purpose was 
upset by the sudden resignation of the Pelhams, who, how- 
ever, at the king’s request, immediately resumed office, 
llis very defects were, in the peculiar condition of parties, 
among the chicf elements of Pelham’s success, for one with 
a strong personality, moderate self-respeet, or ‘high concep- 
tions of statesmauship could not have restrained the dis- 
eordant elements of the cabinet for any length of time. 
Moreover, he undoubtedly possessed the important re- 
quisites of considerable practical tact and a thorough 
acquaintanee with the details of business and the forms 
of the House. Whatever quarrels or insubordination might 
exist within the eabinet, they never broke out into open 
revolt, and during his administration there was seemingly 
a complete lull in the strife of parties. Nor ean a high 
degree of praise be denied to his financial policy, especially 
lis plans for the reduction of the national debt and the 
simplification and consolidation of its diflerent branches, 
He died 6th March 1754. 

See Coxe, Memoirs of the Pelham Administration, 9 vols., 1829, 

PELIAS, PELIADES. Pelias, a celebrated character 
in Greek fable, was the son of Poseidon and Tyro, daughter 
of Salmoneus. Because Tyro afterwards married her 
father's brother Cretheus, king of Ioleus in Thessaly, to 
whom she bore /Eson, Pheres, and Amythaon, Pelias was 
by some thought to be the son of Cretheus. He and his 
twin-brother Neleus were exposed by their mother, but 
were found and nurtured by a herdsman, who called one 
of them Pelias, because his face was discoloured by a blow 
from the hoof of a mare, and the other Neleus, because a 
biteh had out of pity suckled him. When grown to man- 
hood they discovered their mother, and Pelias slew Sidero, 
Tyro's stepmother, on the altar of Hera, whither she had 
fled, because she had ill-used their mother. On the death 
of Cretheus Pelias made himself master of the kingdom 
of Ioleus. (According to others, after the death of his 
half-brother 7/Eson, he ruled as regent for /son's son 
Jason.) He had previously quarrelled with his brother 
Neleus, who went to Messenia, where he founded Pylus. 
Pelias married Anaxibeea, daughter of Bias, or, according 
to others, Philomache, daughter of Amphion, and became 
the father of a son, Acastus, and of daughters, Pisidice, 
Pelopea, Hippothoe, and Aleestis; to these daughters 
(called Peliades after their father) others add Amphinome, 
Evadne, Asteropza, and Antinoe. In order to rid himself 
of Jason Pelias sent him to Colchis in quest of the golden 
fleece, and he availed himself of the absence of the son in 
order to put to death his father Æson together with his 
mother and brother. When Jason returned with the 
golden fleece he east about how he should avenge the 
death of his parents. In this he was helped by Medea, 
who persuaded the Pehades to cut in pieees and boil their 
father Pelias, assuring them that he would thus be restored 
to youth, <Acastus drove out Medea and celebrated far- 
famed funeral games in honour of his father. The Peliades 
fled to Mantinea in Arcadia, where their graves were shown 
in the time of Pausanias. 

The tragie death of Pelias was the subject of Sophocles’s 
drama Fhtzotomoi (Root-cutters), and in the 7'yro he treated 
another portion of the legend. — Peliades was the name of 
Euripides's first play. 

PELICAN (Fr. Pélican, Lat. Pelecanus or Pelicanus), a 
large fish-eating water- fowl, remarkable for the enormous 
pouch formed by the extensible skin between the lower 
jaws of its long, and apparently formidable but in reality 
very weak, bill. The ordinary Pelican, the Onocrotalus of 
the ancients, to whom it was well known, and the Pelecanus 
onocrotalus of ornithologists, is a very abundant bird in 
some districts of South-eastern Europe, South-western 
Asia, and North-eastern Africa, occasionally straying, it is 
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believed, into the northern parts of Germany and France ; 
but the possibility of such wanderers having escaped from 
confinement is always to be regarded, since few zoological 
gardens are without examples which are often in the finest 
condition. Its usual haunts are the shallow margins of 
the larger lakes and rivers, where fishes are plentiful, 
since it requires for its sustenance a vast supply of them, 
pursuing them under water, and rising to the surface to 
swallow those that it has captured in its eapacious pouch. 
The nest is formed among the reeds that border the waters 
it frequents, placed on the ground and lined with grass. 
Therein two eggs, with white, chalky shells, are commonly 
laid. The young during the first twelvemonth are of a 
greyish-brown, but this dress is slowly superseded by the 
growth of white feathers, until when mature almost the 
whole plumage, except the black primaries, is white, deeply 
suffused by a rich blush of rose or salmon-colour, passing 
into yellow on the erest and lower part of the neck in front. 
A second and somewhat larger species, Pelecanus crispus, 
also inhabits Europe, but in smaller numbers. This, when 
adult, is readily distinguishable from the ordinary bird by 
the absence of the blush from its plumage, and by the 
curled feathers that project from and overhang each side of 
the head, which with some differences of coloration of the 
bill, pouch, bare skin round the eyes, and irides give it a 
wholly distinet expression.? Two specimens of the humerus 
of as many Pelicans have been found in the English fens 
(This, 1868, p. 363; Proc. Zool. Society, 1871, p. 702), thus 
proving the former existence of the bird in England at no 
very distant period, and one of them being that of a young 
example points to its having been bred in this country. 
It is possible from their large size that they belonged to 
P. crispus, Ornithologists have been much divided in 
opinion as to the number of living species of the genus 
Pelecanus (cf. op. cit, 1868, p. 264; 1869, p. 571; 1871, 
p. 631)—the estimate varying from six to ten or eleven ; 
but the former is the number recognized by the latest 
author on the subject, M. Dubois (Bull. Mus. de Belgique, 
1883), North America has one, P. erythrorhynchus, very 
similar to P. onocrotalus both in appearance and habits, 
but remarkable for a triangular, compressed, horny excres- 
cence which is developed on the ridge of the male's bill in 
the breeding season, and, as ascertained by Mr Ridgway 
(This, 1869, p. 350), falls off without leaving trace of its 
existence when that is over. Australia has Z’. conspicillatus, 
easily distinguished by its black tail and wing-coverts. Of 
more marine habit are P. philippensis and P. fuscus, the 
former having a wide range in Southern Asia, and, it is 
said, reaching Madagasear, and the latter common on the 
coasts of the warmer parts of both North and South 
America. 

The genus Pelecanus as instituted by Linnæus included 
the Cormorant (vol. vi. p. 407) and Ganner (vol. x. p. 
10) as well as the true Pelicans, and for a long while these 
and some other distinct groups, as the SNAKE-PIRDS (4.7.), 
FRIGATE-BIRDS (vol ix. p. 786), and TROPIC-BIRDS (4.7.), 
which have all the four toes of the foot connected by a web, 
were regarded as forming a single Family, Pelecanide ; but 
this name has now been restricted to the Pelicans only, 
though all are still usually associated under the name 
Steganopodes (ORNITHOLOGY, p. 46). It may be neces- 
sary to state that there is no foundation for the venerable 
legend of the Pelican feeding her young with blood from 


! This caution was not neglected by the prudent, even so long ago 
as Sir Thomas Browne’s days; for he, recording the occurrence of a 
Pelican in Norfolk, was careful to notice that about the same time one 
of the Pelicans kept by the king (Charles IL.) in St Jaines's Park 
had been lost, 

? It is also said to have twenty-two rectrices, while the ordinary 
species has ouly eighteen, 
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her own breast, which has given it an important place in 
ecclesiastical heraldry, except that, as Mr Bartlett has 
suggested (Proc. Zool. Society, 1869, p. 146), the curious 
bloody secretion ejected from the mouth of the Flamingo 
may have given rise to the belief, through that bird having 
been mistaken for the “Pelican of the wilderness.” (a. N.) 

PELIGNI. See ITALY, vol. xiii. p. 444. 

PÉLISSIER, JEAN Jacques AMABLE (1794-1864), 
duke of Malakhoff, marshal of France, was born 6th 
November 1791 at Maromme (Seine Inférieure), where his 
father was employed in a powder-magazine. After attend- 
ing the military college of La Fleche and the special school 
of St Cyr, he in 1815 entered the army as sub-lieutenant 
in an artillery regiment. A brilliant examination in 1819 
secured his promotion to the staff. He served as aide-do- 
camp in the Spanish campaign of 1823, and in the expedi- 
tion to the Morea in 1828-29, at the conclusion of which 
he received the grand cross. In 1830 he took part in an 
expedition to Algeria, and on his return was promoted to 
the rank of major. Nine years later he was again sent to 
Algeria as chief of the staff with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, and remained there in active serviee till the 
Crimean war, taking a prominent part in many important 
operations, and, by gradual promotion, advancing to the 
rank of general of division. The merciless severity of his 
conduct in suffocating a whole Arab tribe in a cavern, 
where they had taken refuge and refused to surrender, 
awakened in 1846 such a strong feeling of indignation in 
Europe that Marshal Soult, the French minister of war, 
expressed in the chambers his regret at its occurrence; but 
Marshal Dugeaud, the governor-general of Algeria, not 
only gave it his approval but shortly afterwards secured 
for Pélissier further promotion. On the declaration of war 
with Russia Pélissier was sent to the Crimea, where on 
16th May 1855 he succeeded Marshal Canrobert as com- 
mander-in-chief of the French forces before Sebastopol. 
After the capture of the fortress he was, on the 12th 
September, promoted to be marshal On his return to 
Paris he was named senator, created duke of Malakhoff 
22d July 1856), and rewarded with a grant of 100,000 
franes per annum. From March 1858 to May 1859 he 
acted as French ambassador in London, whence he was re- 
called to take command of the army of observation on the 
Rhine. In 1860 he was appointed governor-general of 
Algeria ; and he died there 22d May 1864. 

See ALGERIA (vol i. pp. 568, 569); Marbaud, Ze Maréchal 
Pélissier, 1863 ; Castille, Portraits Historiques, 2d series, 1859. 

PELL, Jonny (1610-1685), mathematician, was born 
on Ist March 1610 at Southwick in Sussex, where his 
father was minister. He was educated at the free school 
of Steyning, and entered Trinity College, Cambridge, at the 
age of thirteen. During his university carcer he made him- 
self an accomplished linguist, and even before he took his 
M.A. degree (in 1630) he was engaged in learned corre- 
spondence with Briggs and other mathematicians. His 
great reputation and the influence of Sir William Boswell, 
the English resident, with the States-General procured his 
election in 1643 to the chair of mathematics in Amsterdam, 
whence he removed in 1646, on the invitation of the 
prince of Orange, to Breda, where he remained till 1652. 

From 1654 to 1658 Pell acted as Cromwell’s political 
agent to the Protestant cantons of Switzerland. On his 
return to England he took orders and was appointed by 
Charles IL to the rectory of Fobbing in Essex, and in 
1673 he was presented by Bishop Sheldon to the rectory 
of Laindon in the same county. His devotion to mathe- 
matical science seems to have interfered alike with his 
advancement in the church and with the proper manage- 
ment of his private affairs. Cheated, it is said, by his 
tenants and relations, he was reduced to the utmost 
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poverty. Fora time he was confined as a debtor in the 
King’s Bench prison. He lived, on the invitation of Dr 
Whistler, for a short time in 1682 at the College of Physi- 
cians, but died 12th December 1685 at the house of Mr 
Coothorne, reader of the church of St Giles in the Fields. 
Ife was buried at the expense of the rector of this church 
and of Dr Busby, the master of Westminster School. 
Many of Pell’s manuscripts fell into the hands of Dr 
Busby, and afterwards came into the possession of the 
Royal Society ; they are still preserved in something like 
forty folio volumes, which contain, not only Pell’s own 
memoirs, but much of his correspondence with the mathe- 


maticians of his time. 

The Diophantine analysis was a favourite subject with Pell; he 
lectured on it at Amsterdam; and he is now best remembered for 
his solution of the indeterminate equation, a@2?-y?=1, which is 
now known by his name, and which had been proposed by Fermat 
as a challenge to the English mathematicians. His chief works 
are Astronomical History of Observations of Heavenly Motions and 
Appearances, 1634; eliptiea Prognostica, 1634; Controversy with 
Longomontanus eoneerning the Quadrature of the Circle, 1646 (?) ; 
An Idea of the Mathematics, 12mo, 1650; Branker’s Translation 
of Rhonius’s Alyecbra, mueh altered and augmented, 4to, 1668; A 
Table of Ten Thousand Square Numbers, fol., 1672. 


PELLA, Sce MACEDONIA, vol. xv. p- 137. 

PELLAGRA (Ital. pelle agra, smarting skin) is the 
name given, from one of its early symptoms, to a peculiar 
disease, of comparatively modern origin, oceurring among 
the peasantry.in Lombardy and other provinces of northern 
Italy, and in the Asturias (mal de la rosa), Gascony, 
Roumania, and Corfu. It is a progressive disease of nutri- 
tion tending towards profound paralytic and mental dis- 
orders, and is associated to a very significant extent, if 
not even invariably, with a staple dict of damaged maize 
along with other peculiarly wretched and hopeless con- 
ditions of living. Although Lombardy is the garden of 
Italy, its peasantry are over-worked, under-paid, and under- 
fed ; instead of a diet suited to their severe labour, their 
sustenance consists largely of the more worthless kinds of 
Indian corn of their own growing, the produce of poorly- 
cultivated ground, sown late, harvested before maturity, 
and stored carelessly in its wet state; even if they grow a 
certain proportion of good maize-corn the millers, to whom 
they are often in debt, are more likely to grind the worst 
samples for the peasants’ own use. The flour is either 
made into a kind of porridge—the * polenta " of Italy, the 
*cruchade" of Gascony, or the “mamaliga” of Roumania— 
or it is made into loaves, without yeast, baked hastily on 
the surface only or on one side, and raw and wet within, 
large enough to last a week, and apt to turn sour and 
mouldy before the week is out.! 

That pellagra is not a morbus miserie pure and simple, 
wanting some more specific cause, will be at once apparent 
when we consider that the misery of living is as okl as the 
human race, whereas pellagra is a disease of the last 
hundred years or so, and that in Ireland, Russia, Upper 
Silesia, Galicia, or other headquarters of the morbi miseriæ, 


! Of the peasantry of the Asturias, Townsend, a traveller of the last 
century, says: 

“They eat little flesh, they drink little wine; their usual diet is Indian 
corn, with beans, peas, chestnuts, apples, pears, melons, and cucumbers ; and 
even their bread, made of Indian corn, has neither barm nor leaven, but is 
uufermented, and in the state of dough ; their drink is water" (ii. 14). 


The following is the most reeent aecount (by Dr Petit) of the 
condition of the peasantry in the pellagrous district of the Gironde: 


“The cultivation of this district consists of millet, rye, a small quantity of 
maize, and a few rare vineyards. "The soil does not suffice for the nourishment 
of the miserable popnlation who enltivate it. They are slovenly, and sleep in 
their clothes ; their labour is in general of the severest kind, and they are very 
ill fed. Their food is mostly a porridge of millet; maize is rarely part of their 
diet [elsewhere he says, “in all these provinces the flour of maize enters largely 
into the food of the people”), which includes a little rye-bread, sour most of 
the time, a few sardines, and rancid lard. Meat is almost excluded from their 
food ; sometimes on féte-days one may sce a quarter of mutton or veal at the 
repast. Their usual drink is water, and mostly bad water ; wine is not drunk 
except in well-to-do families. Their dwellings are deplorable; they are low- 
roofed aud damp, built of wattle, and constantly enveloped in reek. It often 
happens that man and beast live together. Pellagra rages as an endemic 
among these populations," 
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pellagra is unknown. The special factor is undoubtedly 
maize as an article of dict or as the staple diet; but it is, 
on the other hand, perfectly clear that there is nothing in 
a maize dict itself to induce pellagra. Compared with 
the enormous extent of the maize-zone both in the western 
and eastern hemispheres, the pellagra-area is a mere spot 
on the map ; excluding Corfu, it lies between the parallels 
of 46° and 42^ N.; and the exception of Corfu is a signi- 
ficant one. It is only since 1856 that pellagra ha.: become 
endemic in that island. Maize has always thriven well 
there ; but wine-growing has displaced it to a great extent, 
and the maize, which is still largely in request with the 
peasantry, is now mostly imported; it is im fact chiefly 
Roumanian maize of an inferior kind, and all the more 
deteriorated owing to its long water-transit by way of the 
Danube and Black Sea. Again, in the Danubian provinces 
themselves the peasantry of Transylvania, who are by no 
means well off, are free from pellagra, notwithstanding their 
addiction to polenta, having long ago learned the art of 
husbandry from the Saxon part of the population; they 
allow the maize to ripen to the utmost, and then let it dry 
on the ground and afterwards in barns, whereas the Wallack 
peasantry of Roumania, who are subject to pellagra, gather 
the corn before it is ripe, and shoot it into pits where it 
becomes musty. In other countries where the conditions 
of climate and soil are somewhat trying for maize, as in 
Burgundy, Franche Comté, and the Bresse in France, and 
in Mexico, the greatest care is taken to dry the Indian corn 
before it is stored; and it may be said that wherever these 
precautions are taken pellagra does not follow. It has 
happened on several occasions, after a particularly bad 
inaize-harvest, that pellagra has risen almost to an epidemic. 
Again, its prevalence within its actual endemic arca varies 
much from province to province or from commune to com- 
mune, being always last where the inaize-diet is supple- 
mented by wheaten flour, rice, beans, chestnuts, potatoes, 
or fish. 

Characters of the Disease.—' The indications of pellagra 
usually begin in the spring of the year, declining towards 
autumn, and reeurring with increasing intensity and per- 
manence in the spring seasons following. A peasant who 
is acquiring the malady feels unfit for work, suffers from 
headaches, giddiness, singing in the ears, a burning of the 
skin, especially in the hands and feet, and diarrhwa. At 
the same time a red rash appears on the skin, of the nature 
of erysipelas, the red or livid spots being tense and painful, 
especially where they are directly exposed to the sun. 
About July or August of the first season these symptoms 
disappear, the spots on the skin remaining rough and dry. 
The spring attack of the year following will probably be 
more severe and more likely to leave traces behind it ; 
with each suecessive year the patient becomes more like a 
mummy, his skin shrivelled and sallow, or even black at 
certain spots, as in Addison's disease, his angles protruding, 
his muscles wasted, his movements slow and languid, and 
his sensibility diminished. Meanwhile there are more 
special symptoms relating to the nervous system, including 
drooping of the eyelid, dilatation of the pnpil, and other 
disorders of vision, together with symptoms relating to 
the digestive system, such as a red and dry tongue, a 
burning feeling in the mouth, pain on swallowing, and 
diarrhoea, Peasants with this progressive malady upon 
them come to the towns spring after spring seeking relief 
at the various hospitals, and under a good regimen and a 
permanently improved diet the malady is often checked. 
But after a certain stage the disease is confirmed in a pro- 
found disorganization of the nervous system; spasms of 
the limbs begin to oceur, and contractures of the joints 
from partial paralysis of the extensor muscles and pre- 
ponderant action of the flexors; melancholy, imbecility, 
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and a strong suieidal tendency are common accompani- 
ments, <A large number of pellagrous peasants end their 
days in lunatic asylunis in a state of drivelling wretched- 
ness or raving madness ; many more drag out a miserable 
existence in the communes where their working years had 
been spent, sometimes receiving the communal relief to 
which the law entitles them; while the cases that are 
reckoned curable are in Italy received into the various 
endowed hospitals, of which there are a large number. 
Cases that are rapidly fatal end in delirium or a state of 
typhoid stupor; the more protracted eases are cut off at 
last by rapid wasting, colliquative and ill-smelling sweats, 
profuse diarrhoea, and dropsy. After death a variety of 
textural changes are found, which may be referred in 
general to trophic disorders, or disorders of tissue-nutrition ; 
in a considerable number the kidneys are in the contracted 
state corresponding to the clinical condition of Bright’s 
disease without albuminuria; another condition often 
remarked is thinning of the muscular eoats of the intes- 
tine; deposits of pigment in the internal organs are also 
charaeteristic, just as the diseoloration of the skin is 
during life. 

Treatment,—There is hardly any doubt as to the remedy 
for pellagra, just as there is hardly any doubt as to its 
cause, The question is mainly one of the social eondition 
of the peasantry, of their food and wages ; it is partly, also, 
a question of growing Indian corn on a soil or in a elimate 
where it will not mature unless with high farming. There 
is nothing in the resources of medicine proper to cure this 
disease ; as the eause is, so must the remedy be. 


Affinities of Pellagra.—The disease has the general characters of 
a tropho-neurosis. The early involvement of certain areas of the 
skin, especially in exposed places such as the hands and feet, suggests 
leprosy ; as in that disease, there is first hy perzsthesia and then loss 
of sensibility, sometimes a thickening of the surface and discolora- 
tions ; and, although in pellagra the onset each sueeessive spring and 
the subsidence towards autumn are distinctive, yet in leprosy also the 
cutaneous disorder is apt to come and go at first, reappearing at the 
same spots and gradually becoming fixed. The 23 difference in 
leprosy, at least in the nodular variety of it, is that a new growtli 
of a granulomatous kind arises at these spots in the skin and around 
the nerves, The occasional deep discoloration of the pellagrous skin 
in certain spots has suggested a resemblance to Addison’s disease of 
the suprarenals, and has even made the diagnosis diffieult. But 
after the cutaneous disorders the course of pellagra is something 
sui generis; the melancholy, imbecility, or mania, as well as the 
mummified state of the body, are peculiar to it. With ergotism 
the points of resemblance are more perhaps in the cansation than 
in the nosological charaeters ; both diseases are specifically due to 
damaged grain, ergotism being caused by the presence of an actual 
bulky parasitic mould on rye, whereas pellagra is more probably 
caused by fermentation and decomposition within the proper sub- 
stance of the maize-corn. As regards heredity, it is much less 
inarked in pellagra than in leprosy, but there are good grounds for 
believing that the disease is in fact inherited sometimes by the 
offspring ; infants at the breast may show the symptoms of it, but 
that fact is not in itself conclusive for heredity, for the reason that 
infants at the breast are partly fed on the household polenta. As 
regards contagionsness, there is no more proof of it in pellagra 
than there is in leprosy. 

Geographical Distribution and History.—Pellagra is peculiarly a 
disease of the peasantry, being hardly ever seen in residents of the 
towns. In Italy the number of peasants affected by it was estimated 
in 1879 at 100,000, the distribution being as follows :—Lombardy, 
40,833 ; Venetia, 29,386 ; Piedmont, 1692 ; Liguria, 148 ; Emilia, 
18,728 ; Tuscany, 4382 ; the Marches and Umbria, 2155 ; Rome, 76. 
In Lombardy the worst centres are in the provinces of Brescia, 
Pavia, Piacenza, and Ferrara. In Italy the disease has increased 
very cousiderably within the last thirty years; thus, in the pro- 
vince of Vicenza the number of persons known to be pellagrous in 
1853-55 was 1380, in 1860 it was 2974, and in 1879 it had risen to 
3400. There are no accurate returns from the Asturias and other 
affected provinees of Spain, but the malady there is said to have 
declined very materially of late. In Gascony, where it did not 
begin until about fifty years ago, it is somewhat common, more in 
the Landes than in the Gironde ; in one district of the latter Petit 
estimates that there are 200 cases in a population of 6000. In 
Roumania the total number is given at 4500, Moldavia having a 
larger share than Wallachia. In Corfu it exists in 27 out of the 
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117 cominunes, the proportion of cases for the whole island being 
3:2 per 1000 inhabitants. 

Maize was grown in Europe for many years before pellagra showed 
itself (see Maize); but the outbreak of the disease corresponds on 
the whole closely in time (partieularly in Gascony and Roumania) 
with the introduction of an inferior kind of maize as the staple 
food of the peasantry. The first aecounts of pellagra come from 
Spain. Casal in 1762 described the disease in the Asturias under 
the name of mal de la rosa ; it is said to have been noticed first in 
1735 around Oviedo, being then confined within very narrow limits. 
The Asturias are still its headquarters in Spain, but it is prevalent 
also in Burgos, Navarra, Zaragoza, Lower Aragon, Guadalajara, 
and Cuenea, aud it is met with in other provincesas well. In Italy 
it was first reported from the vicinity of Lago Maggiore, and a few 
years later (in 1750) it broke out simultaneously in the districts of 
Milan, Brescia, Bergamo, and Lodi, extending afterwards to Como, 
Cremona, Mantua, and Pavia, and to the whole of Lombardy before 
the end of the century. It became endemice also in Venetia on the 
one side and. in Piedmont on the other, almost contemporanconsly 
with this. Within the present century it has extended its area 
southwards into Amilia and into Tuscany, while it has become 
more prevalent in its earlier seats at the same time. There is very 
little of it in central Italy, while southern Italy with Sicily, is 
absolutely exempt, notwithstanding the common use of Indian 
corn in the form of bread and macaroni. The first authentic in- 
formation of its existence iu Gascony came from near Arcachon in 
1818, after which it spread along the coast of the Gironde and the 
Landes, It has extended subsequently along the left bank of the 
Garonne and towards the Pyrenees ; but around Dax it is said to 
have deereased considerably of late. In Roumania, where the 
medical profession is unanimous in tracing it to the use of damaged 
maize, it dates from about 1833-46. It is only since 1856 that it 
has become endemie in Corfu, under the circumstances already 


mentioned. 

Literuture.—La Pellagra in Italia, Rome, 1880 (official report, with appendices 
relating to France, Spain, and Roumania, and a copious bibliography extending 
to fifteen pages). An article on “The Pellagra in Italy," in the Edin. Rev. for 
April 1881, is based on this report. The authority for Corfu is Typaldos. The 
best inquiries on the toxic properties of damaged maize are those of Lombroso. 
See also Hirsch, Wistorisch-geoyraphische Pathologie, vol. ii., 2d ed., Stuttgart, 
1883 (Engl. trans.). (C. C.) 


PELLICANUS, CoxnaD (1478-1556), one of the most 
interesting minor figures in German theology and scholar- 
ship in the great age of the Reformation, was born at 
Ruffach in Alsace in the winter of 1478. His paternal 
name was Kürsner, his father’s father having been a 
currier of Wyl in the Black Forest. The Latin name of 
Pellieanus was chosen for him by his mother's brother 
Jodocus Gallus, an ecelesiastie connected with the univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, who gave his nephew sixteen months 
at the university at the cost of some fourteen florins in 
1491-92.  Pellican's parents were worthy people, but very 
poor; the boy was eager for learning, but had no books ; 
at school at Ruffach, where he had learned well, “with 
much fear and many a scourging,” it was only the richer 
boys who had a copy of the Ulm Donatus of 1485. So 
when his uncle tired of him and he came back to Ruffach, 
with some knowledge of the great Latin classics as well as 
of the usual bachelor’s course, he was glad to teach gratis 
in the Minorite convent school that he might borrow books 
from the library, and in his sixteenth year he resolved to 
beconie a friar. This step helped his studies, for he was 
sent to Tübingen in 1496 and became a favourite pupil 
of the guardian of the Minorite convent there, Paulus 
Scriptoris, a man of considerable general learning and of 
much boldness and honesty, who anticipated Luther in his 
open preaching on such topies as vows, indulgences, and 
the sacraments. There seems to have been at that time 
in south-west Germany a considerable amount of sturdy 
independent thought among the Franciscans, and more 
genuine conformity to the original ideas of the order than 
is often supposed ; Pellicanus himself became a Protestant 
very gradually, and without any such revulsion of feeling as 
marked Luther's conversion; at the moment when he went 
to Zurich and threw off the cowl he was pleased to think 
that the good St Francis would not abhor him for his 
change of dress, and for learning for the first time at 
the age of forty-eight the difference between crowns, florins, 
and batzen, At Tübingen the future “apostate in three 
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languages" was able to begin the study of Hebrew. Te 
had no teacher and no grammar; but Paulus Seriptoris 
carried him a huge codex of the prophets on his own 
shoulders all the way from Mainz. He learned the letters 
from the transcription of a few verses in the Star of the 
Messiah of Petrus Niger, and, with a subsequent hint or 
two from Reuchlin, who also lent him the graminar of 
Moses Kimhi, made his way through the Bible for himself 
with the help of Jerome's Latin. He got on so well that 
he was not only a useful helper to Reuchlin but anticipated 
the manuals of the great Hebraist by composing in 1501 
the first Hebrew grammar in a European tongue. It was 
printed in 1503, and afterwards included in Reysch’s 
Margarita Philosophica. Hebrew remained a favourite 
study to the last.  Pellican's autobiography is full of 
interesting details as to the gradual multiplieation of 
aceessible books on the subject, which he hunted up in 
every journcy ; and ultimately he not only studied but 
translated a vast mass of rabbinical and Talmudic texts. 
With a cooler judgment than Reuchlin, however, he was 
not deceived as to the true value of the later Hebrew 
wisdom, and his interest in Jewish literature was mainly 
philological. In linguistic knowledge he reached a high 
standard for that time,—certainly higher than that of his 
better-known pupil, S. Münster. The chief fruit of these 
studies is the vast Biblical commentary published at 
Zurich in his later years (1532-39, 7 vols.), which shows a 
remarkably sound judgment on questions of the text, and 
a sense for historical as opposed to typological exegesis, 
such as soon disappearéd from the Protestant Church and 
was hardly equalled by any in his own day.  Pellicanus 
became priest in 1501 and continued to serve his order at 
Ruffach, Pforzheim, and Basel till 1526. At Basel he did 
much laborions work for Froben’s editions, and acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the early fathers, through which 
his dissatisfaction with current dogma gradually ripened 
into conviction that the church taught many doctrines of 
which the early doctors of Christendom knew nothing. 
He spoke his views frankly, but he disliked polemice, and 
was happy in his convent or in long journeys in the service 
of his order, which carried him over all south Germany 
and through Italy as far as Rome; he found also more 
toleration than might have been expected, even after he 
became active in circulating Luther’s books. Thus, sup- 
ported by the civic authorities, he remained guardian of 
the convent of his order at Basel from 1519 till 1524, and, 
even when he had to give up this post, remained in the 
monastery for two years, professing theology in the 
university and always toiling with indefatigable zeal. At 
length, when the position was becoming quite untenable, 
he received through Zwingli a call to Zurich as professor 
of Hebrew, and, formally throwing off his monk’s habit, 
entered on a new life. Here he remained till his death in 
1556, falling into his new surroundings with the ease of 
a simple affectionate nature, happy in the friendship of 
Zwingli and Bullinger, hospitably entertaining the many 
learned strangers who visited Zurich or the poor students 
who crowded to its school, avoiding religious controversy, 
and always deep in his books. "The step in life which cost 
him most thought was his marriage, but this also proved 
so happy an experiment that he lived to be married a 
second time. In his later years he was afflicted with the 
stone, tlie torture of so many of the older scholars, but he 
continued active till the last. 


Pellican’s scholarship, though not brilliant, was really extensive ; 
his sound sense and his singularly pure and devoted character gave 
hùn a great influence, as is d even in the too modest auto- 
biography which he wrote for his son. He was euriously free from 
the pedantry of the time for a man who had lived so much among 
books; his views about the use of the German vernacular as a 
vehicle of culture (Chron., 135, 36) are a striking proof of this. 
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As a theologian his natural affinities were with Zwingli, with whom 
in his smaller sphere he shared the advantage of having grown np 
to the views of the Reformation, without any sudden and violent 
mental struggle, by the natural progress of his studies and religious 
life. Thns he never lost his sympathy with humanism and with 
its great German representative, Erasmus. The Reformed Church 
might have had a happier course if it had longer kept to the 
lines of the first Zurich doctors. Pellican’s Latin autobiography 
(Chronicon C. P. R.) is one of the most interesting documents of 
the period. It was first published by Riggenbach in 1877, and in 
this volume the other sources for his life are registered. 
PELLICO, Suvio (1788-1854), Italian dramatist, was 
born at Saluzzo in Piedmont on 24th June 1783, the earlier 
portion of his hfe being passed at Pincrolo and Turin under 
the tuition of a priest named Manavella. A taste for the 
drama, fostered by private theatrical recitals, showed itself 
at the age of ten in the composition of a tragedy under the 
inspiration of Czesarotti’s translation of the Ossianie poems. 
On the marriage of his twin sister Rosina with a maternal 
cousin at Lyons he went to reside in that city, devoting 
himself during four years to the study of French literature. 
His patriotism having been re-awakened by the reading of 
Foseolo's Det Sepoleri, he returned in 1810 to Milan, where 
he became professor of Freneh in the Collegio degli Orfani 
Militari. The appearance of Carlotta Marchionni on the 
Milan stage induced him to compose for her the tragedy 
Francesca da Rimini, which, despite the adverse criticism 
of Foscolo, was brought out with success on the return of 
the actress to the city a few years later. Its publication 
was followed by that of the tragedy Lufemio da Messina, 
but the representation of the latter was forbidden. Pellico 
had in the meantime continued his work as tutor, first to 
the unfortunate son of Count Briche, and then to the two 
sons of Count Porro Lambertenghi. In this capacity he 
was brought into contact with many of the foremost men 
of the day and threw himself heartily into an attempt to 
weaken the hold of the Austrian despotism by indirect 
educational means. Of the powerful literary executive 
which gathered about Counts Porro and Confalonieri, 
Pellico was the able secretary,—the management of the 
Conciliatore, which appeared in 1818 as the organ of the 
association, resting largely upon him. But the paper, 
under the relentless censorship of the Austrian ofticials, 
ran for a single year only, and the society itself was 
broken up by the more vigorous action of the Government 
consequent upon the formation of the constitution of 
Naples. In October 1820 Pellico was arrested on the 
charge of carbonarism and conveyed to the Santa Mar- 
gherita prison. Occupied at first in preparing his defenec 
and in religious meditation, he found means, after his 
removal to the Piombi at Venice in February 1821, to 
resume literary work, composing there several Cuntiche and 
the tragedies Zster d'Engaddi and Jyinia Cd Asti. The 
sentence of death pronounced on him in February 1822 was 
finally commuted to fifteen years carcere duro, and in the 
following April he was placed in the Spielberg at Driinn. 
His chief work during this part of his imprisonment was 
the tragedy Leontero da Dertona, for the preservation of 
which he was compelled to rely on his memory. After 
his release in 1830 he commenced the publication of his 
prison compositions, of which the #ster was played at 
Turin in 1831, but immediately suppressed. In 1832 
appeared his Gismonda da Mendrizio, Erodiade, and the 
Leoniero, under the title of Tre nuovi Tragedie, and in the 
same year the work which gave him his European fame, 
Le Mie Prigioni. The last gained him the friendship of 
the Marchesa di Barolo, the reformer of the Turin prisons, 
and in 1834 he accepted from her a yearly pension of 1200 
francs. His tragedy Tommaso Moro had been published 
in 1833, his most important subsequent publication being 
the Opere Inedite in 1837, On the decease of his parents 
in 1838 he was received into the Casa Barolo, where he 
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remained till his death, assisting the marchesa in her 
charities, and writing chiefly upon religious themes. Of 
these works the best known is the Dei Doveri degli Uomini, 
a series of trite maxims which do honour to his piety 
rather than to his critical judgment. A fragmentary 
biography of the marchesa by Pellico was published in 
Italian and English after her death. He died 3lst 
January 1854, and was buried in the Campo Santo at 
Turin. His writings, whether in prose or verse, are chaste 
and graceful, but defective in virility and breadth of 
thought, and his tragedies display neither the insight into 
character nor the constructive power of a great dramatist. 
Tt is in the simple narrative and naive egotism of Le Mie 
Prigioni that he has established his strongest claim to 
remembrance, winning fame by his misfortunes rather 
than by his genius. 

Cf. Piero Maroneelli, Addizioni alle Mie Prigioni, Paris, 1834 ; 
the biographies by Latour; Gabriele Rosselli; Didier, Zevue des 
Deux Mondes, September, 1812 ; De Loméuie, Galerie des Contemp. 
Illustr., iv., 1842; Chiala, Turin, 1852; Nollet-Fabert, 1851; 
Giorgio Briano, 1854; Bourdon, 1868; and the life of the Mar- 
chesa di Barolo. 

PELOPIDAS, a distinguished Greek general, who, in 
conjunction with Epaminondas, raised his native city Thebes 
to a pitch of power such as she never attained to before or 
afterwards. He was the son of Hippoclus and member of 
an illustrious Theban family. The large property to which 
he succeeded in his youth, and whicli he seems to have in- 
creased by a brilliant marriage, was liberally employed by 
him in the relief of the destitute. When he could not 
persnade his friend Epaminondas to share his wealth, he 
imitated that great man in the stern simplicity and fru- 
gality of his life and in his cheerful endurance of hard- 
ships. Though his taste for hunting and gymnastics, and 
his fiery temper, contrasted with the studious habits and 
the “gentle and majestic patience” of his friend, no one 
appreciated better than Pelopidas the greatness of Epami- 
nondas, to whom, if inferior as a general and a statesman, 
he was equal in romantic courage and unselfish devotion 
to his fatherland. Their friendship continued unbroken 
till death. It was cemented by a battle in which Epami- 
nondas saved the life of Pelopidas. When the Spartans 
under Pheebidas seized the Cadmea or citadel of Thebes 
(summer of 383 or 382 B.c.), Pelopidas, as a member of 
the democratic club which was opposed to the Spartans, 
was forced to flee. Along with other exiles he found a 
refuge at Athens. Epaminondas, protected from suspicion 
hy his poverty and his studies, was suffered to remain in 
Thebes. "Though a very young man, Pelopidas took a lead- 
ing part in persuading his fellow-exiles to strike a blow 
for the liberation of Thebes. Having concerted a plan 
with their friends in Thebes, Pelopidas, with a few com- 
panions, entered the city in disguise, surprised and slew 
the magistrates favourable to Sparta, and roused the people 
to attack the Spartan garrison in the citadel. But the 
Spartans capitulated and marched out. This happened in 
the carly winter of 379. Pelopidas and two others of the 
liberators were elected “ boeotarchs," or chief magistrates 
of Buwotia, an office which had been in abeyance for some 
years.  Henceforward to the end of his life Pelopidas was 
annually elected to one of the chief offices of the state. 
The treacherous attempt made soon afterwards by the 
Spartan Sphodrias to seize the Pireus was said, with 
little probability, to have been instigated by Pelopidas in 
order to embroil Sparta with Athens. The liberation of 
Thebes was followed by some years of desultory warfare 
with Sparta. At Tanagra, however, Pelopidas defeated 
the enemy and slew the Spartan governor. Still more 
brilliant was the victory gained by him at Tegyra over a 
numerically superior foree of two Spartan divisions. His 
success was due chiefly to the disciplined valour of the 
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Sacred Band, a picked regiment of 300 men, whom Pelopidas 
led to glory on many a bloody field. The battle of Tegyra, 
as the first occasion on which the Spartans had ever been 
worsted by an inferior force, made a deep impression on 
Greece. At the great battle of Leuctra (July 371), which 
permanently crippled the power of Sparta, Pelopidas and 
the Sacred Band were again conspicuous,  Pelopidas was 
one of the generals in command of the Theban army which 
invaded the Peloponnesus in 370-369, and he joined with 
Epaminondas in persuading their colleagues to prosecute 
the campaign even after the expiry of their year of office. 
For this the two friends were tried for their life, but 
acquitted. Soon afterwards (apparently in 369), in 
response to a petition of the Thessalians, Pelopidas was 
despatched with an army to Thessaly against Alexander, 
tyrant of Phere, After occupying Larissa and freeing the 
Thessalians from the oppression of the tyrant, Pelopidas 
marched into Macedonia, where, at the request of the belli- 
gerents, he acted as arbitrator between Alexander king of 
Macedonia and the pretender Ptolemæus. Having con- 
cluded an alliance with the Macedonian king, he brought 
back to Thebes, amongst other hostages, the youthful 
Philip, brother of the king and afterwards father of Alex- 
ander the Great. In the following year (368), Pelopidas 
returned to Thessaly as ambassador and without an army. 
Learning that Ptolemæus had killed Alexander of Mace- 
donia and seized the throne, he collected a body of mer- 
cenaries and marched against him. Ptolemæus induced 
the troops of Pelopidas to desert their leader, but he was 
too prudent to press his advantage, and agreed to act as 
regent for the brothers of the late king and to be an ally 
of Thebes. On his return from Macedonia Pelopidas was 
seized and detained by Alexander of Phere. From this 
captivity, in which his scornful bearing excited the wonder 
of his captor, he was released by a Theban force under 
Epaminondas. By the exertions of Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, Thebes had by this time become the most 
powerful state in Greece; and that she might be formally 
recognized as such Pelopidas was sent as ambassador 
(367) to the Persian court. Favourably impressed by 
the renown and still more by the personal character of the 
envoy, the Persian king, Artaxerxes, loaded him with marks 
of honour and ratified all his proposals. These were, that 
Messene should be independent, that Athens should lay 
up her warships, and that any city which declined to 
follow the leadership of Thebes should be treated as an 
enemy by Persia. The purpose of the treaty, to strengthen 
Thebes by weakening Athens and Sparta, was obvious. 
It found no favour with the Greek states and remained 
& dead letter. In 364 the Thessalian towns once more 
appealed to Pelopidas for help against their old enemy 
Alexander of Pherz. Disregarding an ominous eclipse of 
the sun, Pelopidas pushed on with a handful of troops, 
leaving the main body to follow. At the heights of 
Cynoscephale, near Pharsalus, he came up with the tyrant 
Alexander at the head of a much superior force. The 
valour of Pelopidas secured another victory, but it was his 
last,—catching sight of his hated foe, he rushed on him 
single-handed aud fell covered with wounds. The Thes- 
salians, in whose cause he dicd, requested and received the 
honour of carrying the hero to his last home, and the 
crowns, trophies, and golden arms by which the coffin was 
surrounded bore witness to the love and sorrow of a whole 
people. His friend did not long survive him. He too 
was to die fighting his country’s battles in a foreign land. 
The pre-eminence of Thebes was the work of these two men 
alone, and with them it passed away. 

Our chief anthority is Plutarch’s Li of Pelopidas. Xenophon 


was a contemporary, and his history eovers the whole period of the 
life of Pelopidas, but, with his usual malignity to the enemies of 
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Sparta, he only mentions Pelopidas in connexion with his fruitless 
embassy to Persia. There is a meagre life by Cornelius Nepos. 
See also Diod. Sic., xv. 62, 67, 71, 75, 80, S1. 

PELOPONNESUS. See GREECE. 

PELOPS, a hero of Greek mythology, was the grand- 
son of Zeus, son of Tantalus and Dione, and brother of 
Niobe. His father’s home was on Mount Sipylus in Asia 
Minor, whence Pelops is spoken of as a Lydian or a 
Phrygian, or even as a Paphlagonian. Tantalus was a 
friend and eompanion of the gods, and one day he served 
up to them his own son boiled and eut in pieces. The 
gods detected the crime, and none of them would partake 
except Demeter (according to others Thetis), who, dis- 
tracted by the loss of her daughter Persephone, ate of 
the shoulder. The gods restored Pelops to life, and the 
shoulder consumed by Demeter was replaced by one of 
ivory. Wherefore the descendants of Pelops had a white 
mark on their shoulder ever after. This tale is perhaps a 
reminiscence of human sacrifice, of which numerous traces 
remain in Greek legend and history. Poseidon admired 
Pelops, the beautiful boy, and earried him off to Olympus, 
where he dwelt with the gods, till, for his father’s sins, 
he was east out from heaven. Then, taking much wealth 
with him, he crossed over from Asia to Greece. He went 
to Pisa in Elis as suitor of Hippodamia, daughter of King 
CEnomaus, who had already vanquished in the chariot- 
race and slain many suitors for his daughter's hand. But 
by the help of Poseidon, who lent him winged steeds, or 
of QZnomaus's eharioteer Myrtilus, whom he or Hippodamia 
bribed, Pelops was victorious in the race, wedded Hippo- 
damia, and beeame king of Pisa. — Pelops's race for his wife 
was a favourite subject of Greek poetry and art. It may 
be a confused recollection of the eustom of wife-snatching 
prevalent in early times. When Myrtilus claimed his 
promised reward, Pelops flung him into the sea near 
Gerzstus in Eubosa, and from his dying curse sprang 
those crimes and sorrows of the house of Pelops which 
supplied the Greek tragedians with such fruitful themes. 
Among the sons of Pelops by Hippodamia were Atreus, 
Thyestes, and Chrysippus. According to others Chrysippus 
was his son by a different mother. Atreus and Thyestes 
were jealous of Chrysippus and murdered him, wherefore 
Pelops drove them out. According to another story it 
was Hippodamia who murdered him and fled, but after- 
wards her bones were brought back to Olympia, where she 
had a temple, in which the women offered her a yearly 
sacrifice. From Pisa Pelops extended his sway over the 
neighbouring Olympia, where he celebrated the Olympian 
games with a splendour unknown before. He warred 
against and treacherously slew Stymphalus, king of Arcadia. 
His power and fame were so great that henceforward the 
whole peninsula was known to the ancients as Peloponnesus 
(Isle of Pelops). In after times Pelops was honoured at 
Olympia above all other heroes; a temple was built for 
him by Heracles, his descendant in the fourth generation, 
in which the annual magistrates sacrificed to him a black 
ram. During the Trojan war the Greeks were told that 
Troy could not be taken until they fetched a bone of 
Pelops. Soa shoulder-blade of Pelops was brought from 
Pisa. When it was being brought back again the ship 
carrying it was wrecked off Eubcea. Many years after- 
wards the bone was taken up by Damarmenus, a fisher- 
man, in his net. Astonished at its size, he went to inquire 
of the Delphie oracle. "There he met env oys from Elis 
come to discover a remedy for a pestilence. The oracle 
bade them recover the bone of Pelops, and commanded 
Damarmenus to restore it to them. He did so, and he 
and his deseendants were appointed custodians of the 
bone. Some thought that the Palladium was made of the 
bones of Pelops. This belief in the miraeulous efficacy of 
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the bones of heroes was common in Greece (witness, e.g., 
the story of the bones of Orestes iu Herodotus). From 
the great size of the bones they may sometimes have been 
those of large extinet animals. 

From the reference to Asia in the tales of Tantalus, 

Niobe, and Pelops it has been conjectured with some 
probability that Asia was the original seat of these legends, 
and that it was only after emigration to Greece that the 
people amongst whom they were current loealized a part 
of the tale of Pelops in their new home. In the time 
of Pausanias the throne of Pelops was still shown on the 
top of Mount Sipylus. The story of Pelops is told in 
the beautiful first Olympian ode of Pindar. The prosaic 
version of the story found in Nicolaus Damascenus (17) 
differs in several points from the usual legend. 
. PELOUZE, Tu£orminLE JuLES (1807-1867), French 
chemist, was born on 26th February 1807 at Valognes 
in Normandy, where his father was manager of a porcelain 
manufactory. The elder Pelouze was a man of great 
ability and energy, but of a peculiarly susceptible tempera- 
ment, which made it impossible for him to remain long in 
any position. He gave up his post at Valognes, and 
found employment successively at the glass-works of St 
Gobain, the iron-works at Charenton, and in gas-works. 
This moving life was unfavourable for the family finances, 
but doubtless gave young Pelouze opportunities of seeing 
and becoming familiar with a great variety of chemical 
operations on a large scale. He studied pharmaceutical 
chemistry first at La Fè ere, and afterwards, under Chevalier, 
at the École de Pharmacie in Paris. He then became a 
clinical clerk under Magendie in the Salpétriére hospital. 
One day, when returning from a visit to his father at 
Charenton, he was surprised by a heavy shower, and secing 
what he took to be a publie earriage—the omnibus of the 
period—he hailed it. It contained only one passenger, 
but the driver, instead of stopping for another fare, drove 
on without taking the least notice. Pelouze rushed up 
and stopped the horse. On this the solitary passenger, 
who was Gay-Lussac, explained that he had hired the 
vehicle for his own use, but that he would be glad of the 
company of the new-comer. The result of this accidental 
introduction was that Pelouze abandoned medicine and 
continued thestudy of chemistry in Gay-Lussae's laboratory. 
From 1827 to 1829 he acted as assistant to Gay-Lussac 
and Lassaigne, and in 1830, on the recommendation of 
Gay-Lussae, he was appointed professor of chemistry at 
Lille. Returning to Paris, he was appointed in 1831 pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the "colo Polytechnique and at the 
Collége de France, in 1833 assayer to the mint, and in 
1848 president of the Mint Commission. In 1850 he 
succeeded Gay-Lussac as chemical adviser to the glass- 
works of St Gobain. He was elected a member of the 
Institute of France in 1837. He died, after a short illness, 
on the 31st of May 1867. 


Along with Frémy, Pelouze published a Treatise on Chemistry 
(1819- -50 ; 2d ed. 1854-56). His numerous chemical papers were 
published in the Annales de Chimie ct de Physique and in the 
Comptes rendus. Among these the most important are :-—“On 
Beetroot Sugar" (1831), “On Salicine " (1830 and 1831), ** On the 
Transformation of Hydrocyanic Acid and Water into Formiate of 
Ammonia" (1831), “On Lactie Acid" (with Gay-Lussae, 1833), 
“On Tannin, Gallie Acid, Pyrogallie Acid, &c. ” (1833), Ks the 
Produet of the Distillation of Organie Acids " (1834), “On Nitro- 
sulphates” (1835), “On Butyrie Acid” (with Gélis, 1844), “On 
Gun-cotton” (1846 and 1847), “On the Effect of Light on the 
Colour of Glass” (1865 and 1867). 


PELTIER, JEAN CHARLES ATHANASE, was originally a 
watchmaker, but retired from business about the age of 
thirty and devoted himself to experimental and observa- 
tional science. He was born at Ham (Somme) in February 
1785; his death took place at Paris in October 1845, 

His great experimental diseovery was the heating or 
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cooling of the junctions in a heterogeneous circuit of 
metals according to the direction in which an electric 
current is made to pass round the circuit (1834). This 
reversible effect is proportional directly to the strength of 
the current, not to its square, as 1s the irreversible genera- 
tion of heat due to resistance in all parts of the circuit. 
[t is found that, if a current pass from an external source 
through a cireuit of two metals, it cools one junction and 
heats the other. It cools the junction if it be in the 
same direction as the thermo-eleetrie current which would 
be caused by directly heating that junction. dn other 
words, the passage of a current from an external source 
produces in the junctions of the cireuit a distribution of 
temperature which leads to the weakening of the current 
by the superposition of a thermo-electric current running 
in the opposite direetion. The true importance of this 
so-called ‘Peltier effect” in the explanation of thermo- 
electric currents was first clearly pointed out by Joule; and 
Sir W. Thomson (see vol. viii. p. 97) further extended the 
subject by showing, both theoretically and experimentally, 
that there is something closely analogous to the Peltier 
effect when the heterogeneity is due, not to difference of 
quality of matter, but to difference of temperature in 
contiguous portions of the same material Shortly after 
Peltier’s discovery was published, Lenz effected by means 
of it the freezing of small quantities of water by the cold 
developed in a bismuth-antimony junction when a voltaic 
current was passed through the metals in the order named. 

Peltier’s other papers, which are numerous, are devoted 
in great part to atmospheric electricity, waterspouts, 
cyanometry and polarization of sky-light, the temperature 
of water in the spheroidal state, and the boiling-point at 
great elevations. There are also a few devoted to curious 
points of natural history. But his name will always be 
associated with the thermal effects at junctions in a voltaic 
circuit, a discovery of importance quite comparable with 
those of Seebeck and Cumming. 

PELUSIU MM, an ancient city of Egypt, at the mouth of 
the most easterly (Pelusiac) branch of the Nile, was the 
key of the land towards Syria and a strong fortress, which, 
from the Persian invasion at least, played a great part in 
all wars between Egypt and the East. It has not, however, 
been satisfaetorily identified with any place mentioned in 
the hieroglyphic monuments, and the conjecture of Jerome, 
who supposes it to be the Sin of Ezekiel xxx. 15, 16, 
though admirably suited to the context and certainly 
preferable to the Sais of the LXX., eannot be positively 
established. Pelusium is the Faramá of the Arabs; the 
neighbouring place still called Tina is hardly to be identified 
etymologically with Sin. The country about Pelusium was 
noted for the production of flax ; the fame of the Pelnsian 
linen is, perhaps, still preserved in the word “ blouse.” 
The whole district has now relapsed into sand and marsh, 
and the site has not yielded any important remains. 

PEMBERTON, an urban sanitary district of Lanea- 
shire, England, situated on the Laneashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, 21 miles west from Wigan. Near the town are 
stone quarries and collieries, and the town itself possesses 
cotton-mills, chemical works, and iron-foundries. At a 
short distance is ITawkley Hall, an ancient timber house. 
At Ancliff in the township of Pemberton there was, accord- 
ing to ancient records, a burning well of considerable fame, 
but the name Aneliff has now disappeared, and the site 
cannot be verified. The population of the urban sanitary 
district (area 2894 acres) in 1871 was 10,374, and in 1881 
1t was 13,762. 

PEMBROKE, the most westerly county of South Wales, 
lies to the west of the counties of Cardigan and Carmar- 
then, and is bounded on three sides by the ocean—on 
the S. by the Bristol Channel, on the W. by St George's 
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Channel, and on the N. by Cardigan Bay. Its length from 
Strumble Head to St Gowan’s Head is about 30 miles, 
and its average breadth a little over 20. The arca is 
393,652 acres, or about 615 square miles. 

The coast-line is extremely irregular and extends to over 
100 miles, the principal inlets being Newport Bay ; Fish- 
guard Bay, 3 miles in breadth, with an average depth of 
from 30 to 70 feet, and possessing a good anchorage-ground 
of mud and sand; St Bride’s Bay, 8 miles long by 8 broad; 
and Milford Haven, a splendid landlocked natural harbour, 
having a length of about 20 miles, and including numerous 
small bays and creeks. <A considerable number of islands 
adjoin the coast, the largest being Ramsey, which (except- 
ing some small rocks) ineludes the most westerly land in 
Wales; Skomer and Stockham, between St Drides Bay 
and Milford Haven; and Caldy, south of Tenby. The 
southern coast, consisting of bare, broken, and beetling 
limestone cliffs, in many cases 200 feet in height, is exposed 
to the full foree of the Atlantic, which in several places 
has hollowed out long funnel-shaped cavities into whieh 
the sea has entrance, the most remarkable being Bosheston 
Mere, near St Gowan’s Head. Owing to the ocean storms 
the county is almost bare of trees, and the bareness is not 
relieved or atoned for by mountains, although in many 
parts of the coast the scenery is wildly pieturesque. For 
the most part the surface is gently undulating, the small 
rounded hills rising in height towards the north, until they 
merge in the Preseley range, which runs from east to west 
and divides the county into two parts, the highest summits 
being Cwm-Cerwyn, 1754 feet, in the centre of the chain, 
the lesser eminences of Moel Trigarn and Carn-meyn in 
the east, and Dwleh-gwnt and Foel Eryr in the west. The 
principal rivers are the Teifi, which forms for a short 
distance the north-eastern boundary of the county with 
Cardiganshire; the Cleddy or Cleddou, of which there 
are two branches, an eastern and a western, both flowing 
south and mingling their waters in Milford Haven; the 
Nevern, which flows north into Newport Day; and the 
Gwaen, which flows through a narrow and beautifully- 
wooded glen to Fishguard Bay. 

Geology and Minerals.—TYhree-fourths of the county, 
including the northern portion stretching westwards to 
the western Cleddou river, and, with certain exceptions, to 
the Channel, is formed of Llandeilo flags. The Carbonifer- 
ous strata from the South-Wales eoal-field extend across 
the centre of the county from east to west, their area 
narrowing towards the west. The Pembrokeshire coal-field 
differs entirely from the South-Wales coal-field both in the 
lie of the strata and in the character of its beds, due to 
the occurrence of voleanic action. It is separated also 
from the main field by an interpolation of Old Red Sand- 
stone, North, east, and north-west it is bounded by beds 
of mountain limestone and millstone grit, and on the 
south by Cambrian beds and by the ocean, below which 
the Coal-measures extend. The strata are composed of 
Coal-measures, Carboniferous Limestone, and Old Red Sand- 
stone, and are frequently extremely contorted. Igneous 
stratified rocks also occur in the Preseley range, and in the 
neighbourhood of St David’s Head. The coal is anthracite, 
and when put on the fire in a wet state emits a blue flame 
without smoke. About 80,000 tons are now dug annually, 
the coal being used for furnaces and for smelting and brew- 
ing purposes. There is a lead mine at Llanfyrnach, from 
which a considerable yield of silver is obtained, the annual 
value of the ore raised being about £15,000. In caves 
explored near Tenby and on Caldy Island there have been 
found remains of various species of extinct mammals. 

Climate, Soil, and Agriculture.—Although Pembroke- 
shire is exposed to frequent violent gales from the south- 
west, the climate in the south is very mild and warm ; and 
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flowers, fruits, and vegetables are earlier than in most other 
districts of the United Kingdom. Towards the north, 
especially on the higher ground, it is much colder, and 
damp fogs and rain are frequent, The most common soil 
is a dark-grey loam, which is much improved by admixture 
with lime and sand. The sandstone and limestone forma- 
tion in the south produces an excellent quiek soil, adinir- 
ably adapted for horticulture, which is generally pursued 
in this district. In the more northerly and higher regions 
more attention is given to cattle-rearing and dairy-farming 
than to the raising of crops or sheep-farming. The farm- 
houses and buildings, which formerly were rude and primi- 
tive in construction, with low mud-walls, are now generally 
built of stone on improved methods. The cottages of 
the peasants are, however, still for the most part uncom- 
fortable huts built of a clay and straw compound called 
“celom.” Great improvements have lately taken place in 
farming, owing in great part to the enlightened encourage- 
ment of the landlords. 


From 5935 in 1875 the number of holdings had inereased to 
5999 in 1880 (the latest return). Nearly four-fifths, 4222, were not 
above 50 acres each in extent, $37 were between 50 and 100 aeres, $53 
between 100 and 300, and only 87 above 300 acres. In 1883 there 
were 805,644 acres, or about 77 per cent. of the total area, under 
tillage, corn erops oveupying 55,011 acres, green crops 13,2606, 
rotation grasses 28,109, permanent pasture 206,052, and fallow 
2906. "The principal eereals are barley occupying 24,799 aeres and 
oats (of which the black speeies oecupy a large area) 25,494 acres, 
wheat oceupying only 4604 acres. Potatoes were grown on 3042 
acres, turnips and swedes on $038, and mangolds on 1322. — lIorses 
in 1883 numbered 14,383 (of whieh 8665 were used solely for 
purposes of agriculture), eattle 83,436 (of which 31,779 were cows 
and heifers in milk or in calf), sheep 91,901, and pigs 27,623. 
The principal breed of cattle are the native Castlemartins, black 
in colour, and well suited to the climate and the system of larm- 
ing, as they both fatten readily and yield large supplies of milk. 
Herefords and Alderneys have lately been introduced on many 
farms, bnt the old breed is still the favourite. 

According to the latest return the land was divided among 3121 
owners, possessing 356,699 aeres, at an annual valuation of £389,701, 
or about £1 1s. 10d. per acre. The estimated amount of common 
or waste land was 11,260 aeres. Of the owners, 1492, or about 44 
per eent., possessed less than one acre each. The following owned 
over 5000 acres each, viz, C. E. G. Phillips, 18,729 acres; earl 
of Cawdor, 17,736; Sir Owen Scourfield, Bart., 11,243 ; Lord 
Kensington, 6537; bishop of St David’s, 5651; George Harries, 
5173; and M. A. Sawin, 5168. 

Manufactures. —Flannels are woven in various towns, and are 
the principal textile manufacture of the county; there are also 
rope and sail works, and hat-making is practised. Many of the 
inhabitants are engaged in coal-mining and in fishing. At Pater 
there is a very extensive dockyard, and shipbuilding is carried on 
at several other ports. Sinee the opening up of railway communi- 
cation the shipping trade, and the mining and other industries, 
have made extensive progress, but the railway connexion is still 
somewhat imperfect. 

Administration and Population.—The county ineludes seven 
hundreds ; the municipal boroughs of Haverfordwest (6398), Pem- 
broke (14,156), and Tenby (4750), and part (2058) of the munieipal 
borough of Cardigan, the remainder of which is in Cardiganshire. 
In addition to Ilaverfordwest, Pembroke, and Tenby, there are 
four other market towns, —Fishguard (2009), Milford (3812), Nar- 
berth (2334), and Newport (1504). The county is divided into 
three poor-Jaw unions—Haverfordwest, Pembroke, aud Narberth. 
It is ineluded in the south-western cireuit. It has one court of 
quarter-sessions, and is divided into seven petty and special sessional 

ivisions. One member is returned to parliament for the county, 
one for the Haverfordwest district of boroughs, consisting of Fish- 
guard, Haverfordwest, and Narberth, and one for the Pembroke 
district of boroughs, consisting of Milford, Pembroke, Tenby, and 
Wiston. Pembrokeshire contains 153 civil parishes, with part of 
one other. It constitutes the archdeaconry of St David's in the 
diocese of the same name, and forms part of the province of 
Canterbury. From 56,280 in 1801 the population had increased 
in 1821 to 74,009, in 1851 to 94,140, but in 1871 it had diminished 
to 91,998, and in 1881 to 91,8214, of whom 43,449 were males and 
48,375 females. The mnaber of inhabited houses in 1881 was 
19,462, the average munber of persons to an acre 0°23, and of acres 
to a person 4°26. 

History, &c.—Alhough the limestone eaves of Pembrokeshire 
abound with relies of the Pleistocene fauna, no traces have as yet 
been discovered of Palwolithic man. Neolithic remains are plenti- 
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ful. In eaves, elitl-castles, bogs, kitehen-middens, &e., implements 
of the polished stone age are frequently found, but, strange to say, 
the long barrows typical of this period are wanting; dolmens or 
eromlechs, however, are very common: the ordnance map gives 
eighteen, but this is by no means an exhaustive list. Llech-y- 
Drybedd near Nevem, Pentre Evan near Newport, another one in 
the same town, Longhouse near Mathry, Tre Llys on Peneair, are 
magnificent specimens of Megalithic work. Stone circles, cairns, 
monoliths, and earthworks abound in the county ; what proportion 
of these are attributable to the doliehocephalie non-Aryan Silures 
who used stone implements it is impossible to say. 

The Goidel or Gaelie branch of the Celtie family has the eredit 
of having introduced bronze and round tumuli with cremated 
bodies; of these latter there are a great number in Pembrokeshire, 
and considerable quantities of bronze implements have been dis- 
covered. A mixture of Silures and Goidels seem to have held 
the country until they were conquered by the Romans about the 
year 70 A.D. Noman remains are but scantily represented in 
Pembrokeshire. Via Julia terminated at St David's, but no traces 
of the peculiar Roman roadmaking exist. Fenton, the county 
historian, laneied he diseovered the station afd Tiyesimum of 
the spurious Z/inerary of Antonine at Ambleston, and there ean 
be no doubt that a large Roman building of some sort did exist 
at that place. The late Professor Rolleston and Mr E. Laws 
discoverel Sandan ware in the cave of Longbury near Tenby, and 
Roman coins, ranging from Vespasian, 73 A.n., to Constantine Il., 
340 A.D., have been found very plentifully in the county. 

When the Saxons pressed the Cymrie tribe of Brythonie Celts in 
Cumbria, the latter appear to have migrated into Wales, aud to 
have conquered the inhabitants ; the Pembrokeshire Goidels seem 
to have held out for some time. During this troubled period there 
was a great incursion of missionaries, both Goidel and Cyinrie ; 
to these we owe the nomenclature of many villages. To this period 
must be attributed the sepulehral iuseriptions in that strange char- 
aeter whieh has been ealled Ogam. Of these so many are to be 
found in Pembrokeshire that it has been considered probable they 
were invented in the district. They are usually in base Latin ; good 
specimens are to be seen on Caldy Island, St Doymel’s, Cwingloyne 
near Nevern, and Treffgarne near Haverfordwest. Most of the 
crosses must be attributed to this period, though probably the 
inscribed ones at Carew and Nevern are of later date. 

After Wales had been completely conquered by the Cymry, 
Rhodri Mawr divided it among his sons, and Pembrokeshire fell 
to Cadell in 877. From that period until its complete incorpora- 
tion with England it sutlcred terribly from the family feuds of 
the Welsh princes. The Seandinavians also proved a fearful 
scourge, Their first incursion, according to the Brut-y-Tywysogion, 
took place in 795. The creeks of Pembrokeshire were peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of the vikings, and they seem to have formed 
a strong colony in the county, of which such names as Asgard, 
Fishguard, Grafshohn, Freystrop, Goodwich, Milford Haven (Mid- 
fjord Havn), Haverfordwest (IHlavards Fjord), &e., are an abiding 
evidence. 

During the reign of William Rufus, Arnulph de Montgomery, 
son of Roger de Belesme, invaded the southern portion of the 
county with the king’s sanction ; he gained a district and built 
Pembroke Castle; Manorbier was most likely erected at the same 
time. In 1107 a colony of Flemings was sent into Pembrokeshire 
by the king (Henry 1.); they settled at Haverford and Tenby. 
A second party of Flemings and other adventurers was despatched 
to Pembroke by Henry 1T. ; these were mercenaries who had served 
in the civil war between Stephen and Maud. In April 1170 a 
party of Pembrokeshire men invaded and overran the eastern shores 
of Ireland. 

In 1405 Owen Glendower harried the country ; he oceupied Tenby 
with 10,000 Welshmen, and was joined by a French force of 12,000 
men who had landed in Milford Haven. 1n 1456 Ilenry VH. was 
born in Pembroke Castle, the residence of his uncle Jasper Tudor, 
carl of Pembroke. After a long exile he landed at Brant near 
Dale with French troops; here he was joined by Sir Rhys ap Thomas 
at the head of a large number of Welshmen, with whom lie marched 
to Bosworth field. When the church property was disposed of 
under Henry VILL, Lamphey Court, once a bishop's seat, fell to 
the Devereux family, and it was the residence of the three Devereux 
earls of Essex. These noblemen were extremely popular, and it was 
most likely in eonsequenee of the political views held by Robert 
the third earl that when the civil war broke out Pembrokeshire 
was found to be ‘the most seditious county in all Wales, or rather 
of England, for the inhabitants were like English corporations, 
unlike loyal Welshmen " (Mercurius Aulicus, 99th week, 20th 
Jnly 1644). Pembroke and Tenby held out until 1648, when the 
Preshyterians rebelled against the Independents ; then under Mayor 
and Colonel Poyer the royal sande was hoisted on Pembroke 
keep. Cromwell himself” besieged Pembroke, which yielded to 
him on 17th July 1645. 

sesides the ruins of the fine eastle of Pembroke, many others are 
to be found in the eounty,—Manorbier, Carew, Lamphey, Narberth, 
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Llawhaddon, Haverford, Roch, Newport; but Newport has been 
turned into a modern dwelling-house. Most of these are Edwardian 
erections on Norman work, some of them having Tudor additions. 

The most important ecelesiastical building is the cathedral of St 
David's. Some sort of ehureh existed on the site from the 6th 
century, but the earliest work now remaining is that of Bishop 
Peter de Leia (1180). This was seriously injured by the fall of the 
tower in 1220; the damage had scarcely been repaired when the 
ehureh was wreeked by an earthquake in 1248. In 1328 Henry 
Gower sueceeded to the bishoprie, the most munificent benefactor 
the church of St David's ever saw; he transformed the cathedral, 
introducing the Decorated style throughout the edifiee. After the 
Reformation the building was permitted to fall gradually into de- 
cay, until it had become little better than a ruin. But in 1863 
the editice, more espeeially the tower, was thoroughly restored 
under the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 

PEMBROKE, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
of South Wales, is picturesquely situated on an clevated 
ridge at the head of Pennar Mouth Creek, on the south side 
of Milford Haven, 30 miles south-west of Carmarthen. The 
ruins of the ancient castle, originally founded by Arnulph 
de Montgomery in 1094, occupy the summit of the ridge. 
The castle was one of the strongest of the ancient fortresses 
of Wales. Beneath it is an enormous natural cavern, 
called * The Wogan,” 70 feet long and 50 feet wide. At 
the beginning of the Civil War the castle was held for the 
Parliament, but, the commandants having gone over to 
the Royal cause, it was taken by Cromwell after six weeks’ 
siege. Near the castle are the ruins of Monkton Priory 
church, in the Norman style, containing a long vaulted 
nave in good preservation. The church of St Mary, in 
the Early Pointed style, possesses a massive steeple. At 
Pater, 2 miles west of Pembroke, is Pembroke dock, an 
important Government dockyard, surrounded with very 
strong fortifications. The dock is 70 acres in extent, and 
the yard affords employment to about 24,000 artisans. 
There are also artillery and infantry barracks. Pembroke 
possesses a town-hall, assembly rooms, a mechanics’ insti- 
tute, an infirmary, and several charities. The town was 
incorporated by Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, in the reign 
of Stephen, but the earliest charter preserved is one granted 
by John, which was confirmed by successive sovereigns. 
The population of the municipal borough (area, 5626 acres), 
which includes the two wards of Pater and Pembroke, in 
1871 was 13,704, and in 1881 it was 14,156. The popu- 
lation of the parliamentary borough (area, 6298 acres) in 
the latter year was 16,339. 

PEMPHIGUS, See SKIs, DISEASES OF. 

PIEN, an instrument for writing or for forming lines 
with an ink or other coloured fluid. The English word, 
as well as its equivalents in Freneh (plume) and in German 
(Feder), originally means a wing-feather, but in ancient 
times the implements used for producing written charac- 
ters were not quills. The earliest writing implement was 
probably the stylus (Gr. arõàos), a pointed bodkin of metal, 
bone, or ivory, which, however, was only used for produc- 
ing incised or engraved letters. The calamus (Gr. kéAagos) 
or arundo, the hollow tubular stalk of grasses growing in 
marshy lands, was the true ancient representative of the 
modern pen; hollow joints of bamboo were similarly 
employed. The use of such pens can be traced to a remote 
antiquity among the civilized nations of the East, where 
reeds and canes are to this day in common use as writing 
instruments. The earliest specific allusion to the quill 
pen occurs in the writings of St Isidore of Seville (early 
part of the 7th century)! But there is no reason to 
assume that the quill pen was not in use at an earlier 
period, and, indeed, remains have been found which prove 
that even metal pens were not altogether unknown to the 
ancient Romans. 


1 * Instrumenta seribz calamus et penna; ex his enim verba paginis 
infiguntur ; sed calamus arboris est, penna avis, cujns acumen divi- 
ditur in duo." 
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The quills, formerly in exclusive use, and still largely 
employed among Western communities as writing instru- 
ments, are obtained principally from the wings of the 
goose. Swan-quills are also highly prized, and for special 
purposes crow-quills and the wing-feathers of certain other 
birds are adopted. For the method of preparing quills, &c., 
see FEATHERS, vol. ix. p. 60. In 1809 Joseph Bramah, 
the famous inventor, devised and patented a machine for 
cutting up the quill into separate nibs by dividing the 
barrel into three or even four parts, and cutting these 
transversely into * two, three, four, and some into five 
lengths." Bramah’s invention first familiarized the public 
with the appearance and use of the nib and holder in place 
of the complete quill or barrel, and in that sense he anti- 
cipated the form of pen now most commonly used. In 
1818 Charles Watt obtained a patent for gilding and pre- 
paring quills and pens by manual labour and chemical 
means, which may be regarded as the precursor of the 
gold pen. Buta more distinct advance in this direction 
was effected in 1822, when Hawkins and Mordan patented 
the application of horn and tortoise-shell to the formation 
of pen-nibs, the points of which were rendered durable by 
impressing into them small pieces of diamond, ruby, or 
other very hard substance, or by lapping a small piece of 
thin sheet gold over the end of the tortoise-shell, and by 
various other ways securing a hard unalterable point to 
the pen. 

Metallic pens, though perhaps not altogether unknown 
even in classical times, did not come into use till the pre- 
sent century, and indeed did not become common till 
near the middle of the century. At the meeting of the 
British Association in Birmingham in 1839 steel pens 
were scarcely known; ten years later the manufacture had 
become an important local industry. In 1803 a steel pen 
was made and sold in London by a Mr Wise, which was in 
the form of a tube or barrel pen, the edges meeting to form 
the slit with sides cut away as in the case of an ordi- 
nary quill. These sold at about five shillings each, and as 
they were hard, stiff, and unsatisfactory instruments they 
were not in great demand. In 1808 a metallie pen was 
patented by Bryan Donkin, made of two separate parts, tlat 
or nearly so, with the flat sides opposite each other forming 
the slit of the pen, or, as an alternative, of one piece, flat 
and not cylindrical as in the usual form, bent to the proper 
angle before being inserted into the tube which forms its 
holder. In Birmingham a steel pen was made by a split- 
ring manufacturer, Harrison, for Dr Priestley towards the 
end of the 18th century. Harrison in after years became 
associated in the split-ring business with Josiah Mason, 
who was one of the great pioneers of the steel-pen trade. 
Mason developed the manufacture on the basis of an in- 
vention by James Perry, who in 1830 obtained a patent 
for improvements which must be regarded as the founda- 
tion of the steel-pen industry. Perry’s improvements 
consisted in producing pens from hard, thin, and elastic 
metal, the most suitable material being described as the 
very best steel brought to a spring temper. The necessary 
flexibility was given to the pen by a central hole formed 
in the pen between the nib and the shoulder in connexion 
with a central slit, and by making between the nib and 
the shoulder one or more lateral slits on each side of the 
central slit. Joseph Gillott, who divides with Mason and 
Perry the credit of perfecting the metallic pen, does not 
appear as a patentee till 1831, when he patented an im- 
provement which consisted in forming elongated points on 
the nibs of pens. These early pens lacked softness, flexi- 
bility, and smoothness of action, and subsequent inventions 
of Perry, Gillott, Mordan, and others were largely devoted 
to overeoming such defects. Metals other than steel were 
also frequently suggested by inventors, those most commonly 
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proposed being silver, zine, German silver, aluminium, and 
aluminium bronze, the last-named having at one time come 
into extensive nse. The development of the gold pen can- 
not be traced through the patent records in the same way 
as some others. Dr Wollaston, it is recorded, used a gold 
pen composed of two thin ships of gold tipped with rhodium, 
made apparently on the principle patented by Donkin in 
1808. Messrs Mordan of London have the eredit of being 
the earliest regular makers of gold pens with tips of osmium- 
iridium alloy, and that manufacture was subsequently de- 
veloped by Messrs Wiley of Birmingham. The gold pens 
now made are provided with iridium tips, and their manu- 
facture is a special industry, requiring processes and 
machines different from those used in the steel-pen industry. 

Fountain pens and penholders in which considerable 
reservoirs of ink could be carried ready for use were intro- 
duced by a patented invention of the ingenions Joseph 
Dramah. Of his several plans for a fountain pen one 
proposal was a hollow tube of silver or other metal, the 
tube being made so thin that it could readily be compressed 
out of shape and so cause an escape of ink to the nib, and 
another plan was to fit the tube with a piston which 
might slide down the interior and so force out ink. 
John Scheffer in 1819 patented a device consisting of a 
reservoir in the holder operated on by a stud, which, when 
pressed by the thumb, yielded a flow of ink to the nib. 
Many forms of attachment and modifications of the shape 
of the pen have also been introduced with the view of 
enabling the pen itself to carry a considerable supply of 
ink, and to discharge it in writing in a safe and equal 
manner. A highly original and comparatively successful 
form of fountain pen of recent introduction is known as 
the stylograph, in which the ordinary form of nib is dis- 
pensed with, and connected with the barrel or reservoir is 
a finely-tapered point tipped with iridium pierced with a 
fine aperture. Into the aperture is fitted an iridium needle 
or plug attached internally to a delicate gold spring, and 
the act of writing sufficiently pushes back the needle to 
allow the escape of the requisite flow of ink by the aperture. 
The two principal forms of stylograph are that of Mac- 
kinnon, patented first in the United States in March 1879, 
and that of Cross, the United States patent for which 
was secured in January 1878. 

The finish which the common steel pen now shows, and the low 
priee at which it can be sold, are triumphs of manufacturing skill, 
the credit of which is largely due to Birmingham. For the fraction 
of a farthing there can now be purchased an article comparably 
superior to that which in the early years of the century cost five 
shillings. The metal used consists of rolled sheets of cast steel 
of the finest quality, made from Swedish ehareoal iron. These 
sheets are eut into strips of suitable width, annealed in a mufte 
furnace, and pickled in a bath of dilute sulphuric acid to remove 
the oxidized scale from the surface. The strips so cleaned are next 
rolled between steel rollers till they are redueed to ribbons the 
thickness of the pens to be made. At this stage the raw material 
is ready for the series of manufacturing operations, most of which 


are performed with the aid of hand fly-presses, moving suitable 
cutting, stamping, and embossing attachments. The pen blanks 
are first eut out of the ribbon so as to leave as little serap as possible. 
These blanks are next piereed, that is, the central perforation and 
the side or shoulder shts by which flexibility is seenred are made 
at one operation... After again annealing, they are marked and em- 
bossed with maker's name, trade-mark, or auy of the endless variety 
of marks by which pens are distinguished from cach other. Up 
to this point tlie blanks are flat ; they are now raised or rounded 
into the semi-cylindrical form in which pens are used. At this 
stage the pens are tempered by heating in iron boxes in a innfile, 
plunging iu oil, and heating over a fire in a rotating cylindrical 
vessel till their surfaces attain the dull blue colour characteristic 
of spring steel elastieity. They are then seoured and polished 
by being revolved in large tin eylinders, in which they are mixed 
with sand, pounded crucibles, or such substances. The grinding 
of the points next follows, an operation performed by small rapidly- 
revolving emery-wheels, on which the points are first ground 
lengthwise and then aeross the nib, the object of the process being 
to increase the clasticity of the point. The slitting process which 
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follows —that is, the cutting of the pen-slit from the perforation to 
the point—is effected with a chisel-eutter worked by a hand screw- 
press. On the precision with whieh the slit divides the point 
depends the perlection of the pen, to finish which it now only re- 
maius to colour the surface in a revolving cylinder over a charcoal 
fire, and to varnish it in a solution of shellac. 

Birmingham, which was the first home of the steel-pen industry, 
continues to be its prineipal centre, but steel pens are also made in 
the United States and in France and Germany. (J. PA.) 


PENANCE. The word “penance” (penitentia) has a 
double signification, —its strict legal meaning of a penalty 
inflicted by the formal sentence of a spiritual authority in 
punishment of an offence, and with the primary object of 
amending and so benefiting the offender; and its wider 
and more popular sense of any ascetie practice adopted, 
whether voluntarily or under compulsion, for the expiation 
of sin or for advance in spiritual attainment. Broadly 
speaking, no trace of such a theory is visible in classical 
paganism, from which the idea of sin as a moral defile- 
ment is almost absent. There are faint marks discernible 
in the Greek heroic legends of something analogous to 
penance, when we read of a hero being driven into exile 
for some crime (most usually unpremeditated homicide), 
and not permitted to return till he had fonnd some one 
able and willing to purify him with certain lustral sacrifices. 
In the historical period these lustral sacrifices contmue, 
but the accompanying penalty disappears. Punishments 
for religious offences, and of a very severe kind, extending 
to death itself, as in the case of Socrates, are frequent, 
but they are not of the nature of penance, not having the 
amendment of the offender in view, but only the safety of 
the state, to be secured by an act of vengeance designed 
toavert the anger of the gods and to prevent the repetition 
of the crime believed likely to invoke it. The Oriental 
religions, contrariwise, teem with the ascetie principle, and 
personal austerities form a large part of the Zoroastrian, 

3uddhist, and Brahman systems. Yet, with the exception 
of the pilgrimages, which enter so deeply and widely mto 
the religions habits of the peoples professing these creeds, 
and involve much toil and suffering in the case of the 
poorer pilgrims, these austerities are not of general inci- 
deuce, but are confined to a comparatively small, and, so 
to say, professional body of devotees, such as the Indian 
Jogis, who are entirely distinet from the main body of 
their co-religionists. Islam had originally nothing even 
remotely like the practices in question, save in so far as 
the annual fast of Ramadan and the hajj to Mecca and 
other sacred places necessitated self-denial ; and it is even 
on record that Mohammed himself directly discouraged an 
ascetie spirit which displayed itself in some of his trustiest 
companions and disciples, such as ‘Omar, ‘Ali, Abü-Dharr, 
and Abü-Hcreirah. But the reaction of conquered Persia, 
long the home of Zoroastrian asceticism, on the Arab 
victors was marked and early, and an inner body of anstere 
devotees arose in the midst of Mohammedanism within a 
century and a half of the Flight, though having no justifi- 
cation in the Koran or in the body of early tradition for 
their tenets anid usages. They were in almost every 
instance of Persian origin, and the most famous of them 
all, the converted robber Fodheil Abú ‘Ali Zalikhani, the 
Jenedict of Islam, who first organized the scattered ascetics 
into the brotherhood of dervishes, was himself a Khorásání 
of pure descent. But, like the Indian Jogis, the Moham- 
medan dervishes and fakirs have continued as an isolated 
class, and have never exerted the kind of inflnence which 
Christian monachism, especially in the West, has done. 
Nor has the principle of penance ever formed an import- 
ant integer of the Jewish religion. The Levitical code 
enjoins the performance of various lustral sacrifices in 
expiation of certain sins; but the cost of the victims 1s 
the only element of penalty, being virtually a money fine 
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on the offender. The prophets, while dwelling much on 
the necessity of repentance, of a moral change in the 
sinner, are almost entirely silent as to any accompanying 
acts and observances of an ascetic nature; and, though 
occasional references to prolonged fastings and to the 
wearing of sackcloth as penitential exercises are found, 
yet they appear as exceptional and spontaneous, and not 
as part of an accredited system, nor as enjoined by any 
authority external to the devotee or penitent himself. 
Even under the Talmudic code there is no organized 
system of penance. The three degrees of excommunica- 
tion, niddui, cherem, and shammata, ascending from mere 
exclusion from the congregation for a month, through 
the stage of anathema, to that of public and ignominious 
expulsion from fellowship in Israel (and that at first 
irrevocably, though the penalty was afterwards relaxed), 
practically exhaust the code, since there are no formal 
provisions for inflicting other penalties, whatever voluntary 
observances may at any time have been superadded. 

The Christian theory of penance ultimately rests on the 
view that the Christian church is the precise analogue of 
the Jewish people under the elder dispensation, As the 
Jews were the one family on earth in direct covenant 
with God, so that 1t became necessary for all Gentiles who 
desired to be brought into the like relation to abandon 
their own proper nationality and to become Jews by adop- 
tion, forsaking their former habits and associations together 
with their ereed ; and as various otfences against. the law 
of Moses were punished with temporary or final exelusion 
from fellowship in the Hebrew polity; so was it from a 
very early period in the Christian church. One marked 
ditferenee between the Rabbinical and the Christian dis- 
eipline is indeed visible from the first, that the former in- 
volved the suspension or deprivation of civil rights, whereas 
the latter, in all the earlier centuries at any rate, was a 
purely spiritual penalty. But they are agreed in com- 
bining two ideas, one wholly foreign (as already observed) 
to paganism, and the other but vaguely shadowed therein, 
—the aim of healing the offender himself and the need of 
his making publie satisfaction to the society whose rules 
he had broken, and whieh might sutfer in reputation 
and influence by reason of his miscondnet. It is this 
notion of satisfaction which has led to the extension of the 
word “penance” itself from its more restricted and legal 
meaning to its wider use as covering the whole range of 
aseetic practices. And, as it soon came to be accepted 
that the inward sorrow for sin would be attended with an 
outward token of that sorrow, involving pain or humilia- 
tion in some form or other, there are four distinet stages 
in the ecclesiastical use of the word * penitentia,” —first, as 
denoting the change of mind due to sorrow for sin; next, 
the external penalty attached to each offence; thirdly, the 
diseipline of the church in dealing with all spiritual offences ; 
and lastly, any piece of austerity practised with a religious 
motive; and the fact of the Latin language having no 
donblets like the English “penitence ” and * penance ” to 
express the distinct though allied ideas of the mental 
attitude and the outward action has powerfully conditioned 
Latin theology and practice.! 

There is naturally but little to be found in the New 
Testament on the subject of discipline; but the whole 
principle is provided for and anticipated in one saying of 


! The Greek word gerávota, which stands boih for repentance and 
for the sacrament or mystery of penance, has undergone a singular 
degeneration of meaning in ecctesiastical language, being often used to 
deuote an obeisance of heat and body, because that gesture is one which 
was enjoined upon penitents as part of the outward expression of sorrow 
for sin. But this ambiguity has had no theological results; because 
the penalty imposed in the confessional is not called perdvoca, but 
émiriuia, anl thus no confusion can arise, expecially as the context 
always shows clearly when werdvoa stands for a mere gesture. 
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Christ—that which directs that he who neglects to hear 
the church as arbiter in a dispute shall be regarded as a 
heathen man and a publican, and which goes on to con-- 
fer upon the apostles the power of binding and loosing 
(Matt. xviii. 17, 18), —words which they, with their Jewish 
experience and associations, must needs have interpreted 
as authorizing, and even enjoining, the infliction of pen- 
alties, and notably that of excommunication, upon members 
of the new society. Accordingly, the leading example of 
such discipline, the ease of the incestuous Corinthian, 
attests plainly some form of trial, a sentence of excom- 
munication, some proof of repentance, and the consequent 
reconciliation and restoration of the offender (1 Cor. v. ; 
2 Cor. ii. 6-10) ; and it is most probable that some such 
method was pursued in the sub-apostolie church, each case 
being dealt with locally, and on its separate merits, long 
before any formal system or code came into existence. 
The penalties seem at first to have been very simple and 
lenient, leaving out of account the difficult probleni of the 
phrase “ delivering to Satan,” twice found in this connexion 
(1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20), which may mean merely 
relegating to heathen fellowship by exclusion from the 
soclety of Christians, but also may cover much more 
ground. Exclusion from the eucharist itself, exclusion 
from non-comnnunicating attendance at the eucharist, and 
exclusion from all religious assemblies for even the minor 
offices of worship are the only censures discoverable in 
the earlier period, though it is not long before eertain 
additional penalties aecompanying these grades of separa- 
tion begin to appear. The following broad rules govern 
all cases of penitential discipline in the ancient church. 
(1) Penance related only to baptized and communicant 
Christians, Even eatechumens were not held capable of 
it to say nothing of Jews or Pagans. (2) It was ex- 
clusively spiritual, and in no way touched the civil con- 
dition of the penitent, even after the conversion of the 
empire. (3) It was not compulsory, but spontaneous ; nay, 
so far was it from being imposed, that it had to be sought 
as a favour. Of course, where it was not so sought the 
excommunication of the offender remained in force, but 
this excommunication was not regarded as in itself a 
penance in the later use of that term. (4) The most 
usual rule allowed of penance but once. The relapsing 
offender had no second opportunity granted him. (5) It 
was always preceded by confession (e€ouoAdyyars), a term 
which, however, even as early as Tertulhan's tune, was 
already extended to include, over and above the oral 
acknowledgnient of guilt, the external acts of mortification 
accompanying it (De Pæn., c. 9). (6) There was a careful 
classification of the offences involving penance, and after 
a time a corresponding elassification of penitents into 
certain fixed grades, through which it was in many cases 
necessary to pass, from the lowest to the highest, before 
receiving absolution and being restored to full communion. 

The case dealt with by St Paul establishes one point, 
that of the comparative brevity of the time of penance, 
even for very grave offences, since three years is the 
longest period which can have elapsed between the two 
epistles to the Corinthians; whereas under the later 
system periods of fifteen and twenty years are not rarely 
to be found, and in some cases penance was for lfe, 
however protracted. The earlier method can be shown 
to have come into wide acceptance far within the 2d 
century, because it forms the subject of a charge made 
against the ehurch by Tertullian in one of his Montanist 
treatises (De Pudicitia) ; and the more stringent discipline 
of the sueceeding era appears to be due to the nearly 
simultaneous action of two causes,—the great success 
which attended the persecution set on foot by the emperor 


! Decius in 249, resulting as it did in a far larger propor- 
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tion of apostasies and compromises than any of the others, 
and the rise of Novatianism within two years, in protest 
against the lenieney exercised towards thelapsed. Although 
the church rejected the extreme theories of rigid discipline 
which Novatian formulated, yet it was tacitly admitted 
that he did but exaggerate a truth, and the reins began 
to be drawn tighter from that time forward. Much in- 
formation regarding the practical working of the system 
in the third eentury can be gathered from the epistles of 
Cyprian, and from his treatise On the Lapsed; but the 
fact that he had to struggle against a lax party in Africa, 
at the very time when laxity was preponderant in the 
Italian Church, proves that no uniform system had yet 
been evolved. The 4th century is the period when 
broad general rules, intended to apply to all cases, begin 
to be laid down, and when the distribution of penitents 
into fixed classes or grades is clearly evident. The Eastern 
Church took the lead in this development, and canons of 
Ancyra and Neo-Ciesarea in 314 refer to the grades of 
penance in terms which imply their general recognition as 
already established. They are first defined in an epistle 
aseribed to Gregory Thaumaturgus about the year 253, 
and are as under: (1) Weepers, forbidden to.enter a church, 
and permitted merely to assemble at the doors to ask the 
prayers of those entering; (2) Hearers, suffered to come 
in for the Seripture lessons and the minor offices, bnt 
obliged to depart before the eucharistic office began ; 
(3) Kneelers, allowed to attend the earlier part of the 
eucharistie office, as far as the close of the introductory 
portion, but obliged to withdraw then along with the 
catechumens ; (4) Standers, who might remain throughout 
the entire es but were not ERIT to communicate. 
This minute subdivision does not seem to have made good 
a footing in Western Christendom, where the first of these 
degrees is not found on record (Morinus, De Penitent., vi. 
8), nor did it hold its ground very long in the East itself, 
disappearing as it does during the th century. The 
penitential observances usually imposed on those who 
were admitted to these grades were public confession of 
their offence in presence of the congregation, and that, in 
the case of the lowest grade, several times over ; the disnse 
of all ornaments, and the assumption of a sackeloth garb, 
with the strewing of ashes on the head (Buseb., M. K., v. 
28); men had to cut off their hair and shave their beards ; 
women to wear their hair dishevelled and to adopt a special 
veil; all had to abstain from baths, festivals, and, gener- 
ally speaking, all physical enjoy ments, and fasting on bread 
and water was often enjoined ; they were bound to much 
more frequent and regular attendance at all religious assem- 
blies than the faithful or the catechumens (Conc. Carthag. 
IV., c. 81); if possessed of means, they were required to 
give largely in alms, or to assist actively in works of charity ; 
and they were, for the first ten centuries, incapable of being 
admitted to ordination. One result of the crowds of peni- 
tents which had to be dealt with after the lall that followed 
the Decian persecution was that the bishops were no longer 
sufficient in numbers to deal with each case separately, 
though under the earlier system the bishop alone (even 
when the presbyters acted as his assessors) could put to 
penance, as he continued for along time to be the only 
officer who could reconcile and readmit those who had per- 
formed their appointed penance, A practice arose, therefore, 
of appointing certain preshyters to confer with all persons 
applying for admission to penance, and to receive their 
confessions privately, in order to prepare them for the public 
confession which made an integral part of penance, and 
indeed to decide whether they could be admitted. thereto 
at all. These officers, known as ‘ penitentiarics,” were 
abolished in the church of Constantinople by the patriarch 
Nectarius about 390 (Socrat., //. F. 
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vii. 16), and his example was followed throughout nearly 
the whole East ; but the offiee continued in the West, witli 
various modifications necessitated by the gradual change 
of discipline. 

The main difference between the earlier and later systems 
lies in the fact that penance was for some centuries 
restricted to certain very grave sins, to wit, idolatry, 
adultery, and murder, with such lesser offenees as were 
closely allied (as, for instance, the delivery of the sacred 
books to pagan inquisitors, that traditio which has given 
the words “treason” and *“ traitor” to modern diction) ; 
nor does it appear that any distinction was made between 
the treatment of those penitents whose guilt was notorious 
and those whose own voluntary confession alone made it 
manifest. Minor offences were punished with suspension 
of communion and with refusal of oblations at the hands 
of the offender, and many were left wholly to the indi- 
vidual conscience. But the catalogue of canonical offences 
was much enlarged at the time when the penitential system 
was developed and codified,— theft, usury, false witness, 
polygamy, habitual drunkenness, and some others being 
included amongst those which had to be publicly expiated. 
Yet it was this increased severity which led to the almost 
total abrogation of publie penance, because of the scandal 
given by the publieation of the numerous offences on the 
new list, whereas the cases under the older rule were 
necessarily few, however serious. It is clearly stated by 
both Socrates and Sozomen that the motive of Nectarius 
in abolishing the oftice of penitentiary was to avoid the 
recurrence of an uproar oceasioncd by the publie confession 
of a lady of high rank, implicating others in a disgraceful 
fashion, so that he judged it better to leave the question 
of communion to be settled in private by penitents with 
their religious advisers, and not to be made matter of 
general publicity. This became the rule at once m the 
East, but public penance held its place in the West for 
many centuries longer, and in fact has never become 
entirely obsolete. There was, however, a considerable 
innovation introduced after the 7th century, in that offences 
privately committed were put in a different category from 
public sins, and were no longer made liable to publie 
penance, but might be, and soon were, dealt with by private 
confession and penance only. Not only so, but, whereas 
the accusation of any person to the bishop as an offender 
was the usual mode of bringing his case under ecclesiastical 

cognizance in the earlier Christian centuries, on the other 
hand the discipline introduced in the Middle Ages was to 
exact publie penance from such alone as had been convicted 
on trial before secular judges. The first beginnings of this 
innovation on Western usage are attributed by Morinus 
with much probability to 'Theodore of Tarsus, the Greck 
archbishop of Canterbury, who sat from 668 to 690, and 
whose Penitential (or code of ecclesiastical discipline), 
though not the earliest even now extant in the British Isles, 
soon achieved wide acceptance throughout the West, not- 
withstanding that it followed the then long-established 
Eastern usage in favour of private as opposed to public 
confession, A more scrious innovation, fraught with 
dangerous consequences, made its appearance somewhat 
later, that of buying off a penance by à money payment 
to be expended in alms, a system in full foree in the 9th 
century, as attested by the capitularies of Hincmar of 
Rheims and Hérard of Tours. Another custom which 
tended to break down the etliciency of the earlier discipline 
was that of resorting to Rome to have the more serious 
cases adjudicated on by the pope. At first this was an 
exceptional mode of dealing with difficult matters, regarded 
as too serious or too intricate for local decision, but by 
the 11th century it had become a fashion, so that offenders 
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penance at the hands of the local authorities, and betook 
themselves to Rome, where they stated their case in their 
own way, with no evidence to check them, so that they 
were enabled either to evade the canonical penances 
altogether or to get them much lightened. This abuse 
was combated by various councils, notably that of Seligen- 
stadt in 1022, which decreed in its eighteenth canon 
“that no indulgences obtained from the Roman pontiff 
should avail for penitents, unless they had first fulfilled 
the penances set them by their own priests according to 
the degree of their offence ; and, if they chose to go then 
to Rome, they must procure a permit from their own 
bishop, and letters on the matter in question to be earried 
to the pope.” But this attempt to check the practice 
was unsuccessful, and it became established that, just as 
certain cases of conscience were reserved to the bishop, 
and conld not be dealt with by ordinary parish priests, so 
certain other eases were withdrawn from the cognizance 
of the bishops themselves, and reserved for the hearing 
and decision of the pope alone. Many alterations in the 
nature and incidence of penances were made in the course 
of the later Middle Ages, but the details are unimportant 
except for specialists ; it will suffice to mention such ex- 
amples as imprisonment in monasteries, penitential pil- 
zrimazes, and flagellations, the last having been introduced 
by the hermit Dominic the Cnirassier (died 1060). 

[t is time to speak of the position occupied hy penanee in 
the theological systems of the Latin and Greek Churches. 
doth of them account penanee, taken in its widest sense 
of the method of dealing spiritually with sins by confession, 
discipline, and absolution, as a sacrament, but there are 
varions differences in their theories and methods. The 
Greck and Armenian Churches are in full agreement with 
the Latin Church in regarding confession as an integral 
and essential part of penance, of which they consider it 
the outward and visible sign, while the spiritual part of 
the sacrament consists in the form of absolution, whether 
precatory or declaratory, pronouneed by the priest. And 
they lay down that the external acts of asceticism per- 
formed by the penitent are not strictly part of the sacra- 
ment itself, but merely the fulfilment of the church’s 
injunetions, and tokens of that repentance which should 
attend the confession of sins. And confession, though 
recommended as a religious observance, is not a matter of 
formal ecclesiastical precept in the Eastern Church, but 
is left to the individual conscience, though it is usual 
to practise it at least once a year, prior to the Easter 
communion. There are also certain public penanees some- 
times enjoined in the East for sins of exceptional gravity, 
publicly or legally proved, but they do not form part of 
the normal system, one part of which, in strict agreement 
with ancient usage, consists in suspending heinous offenders 
from communion for some years, during which they ean 
receive only the dvzidwpor or blessed bread. And in all 
cases the Easterns deny that penanees are in any sense 
satisfactions or expiations of sins made to appease divine 
justice. 

In the Latin Chureh the first noticeable divergence 
from Oriental usage is that the old public form of penance, 
technically known as “solennis,” still survives in a docu- 
mentary fashion in the Pontifical, though it has dropped 
mto virtual abeyance. It consists of two distinct and 
correlative parts,—the publie expulsion of penitents from 
church on Ash Wednesday and their reconciliation and 
readmission on Maundy Thursday following. As these 
rites preserve in essentials the traditions of very early 
Western usage, it is well to give some account of them here. 

On Ash Wednesday, then, those penitents whose names are 


written down on a list for the purpose assemble, in coarse raiment 
and barefoot, at the cathedral of their diocese at nine o'clock A.M. | 
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Their penanees are then assigned them severally by the penitentiary, 
or some other officer deputed for the purpose, after which they are 
sent out of the church, and bidden to wait at the doors. The 
bishop, attended by the clergy and choir, takes his seat in the 
middle of the nave, facing the doors, having previously blessed 
ashes for the coming rite. ‘The peuitents are next admitted, and, 
kneeling before the bishop, have ashes sprinkled on their heads by 
him or by some other dignitary present, and sackcloth is also laid 
upon them in similar fashion. The penitential psalms and the 
litanies are then said, all kneeling ; after this the penitents stand 
up to hear a sermon from the bishop, at the close of which he takes 
one of them by the right hand, and leads him towards the doors, 
followed by all the other penitents, each grasping another's hand, 
and also holding lighted tapers, when they are ejected in a body. 
They kneel outside, and are again addressed by the bishop, enjoining 
them to spend the time of penance in prayers, fastings, almsdeeds, 
and pilgrimages, and to return on Maundy Thursday for reconcilia- 
tion. The church-doors are then shut in their faces, and the bishop 
proceeds to eelebrate mass. 

The oflice on Maundy Thursday begins with the penitential 
psalins and the litanies, said by the bishop and clergy in church, 
while the penitents wait, barefoot and with unlighted tapers, out- 
side the doors. After some preliminary ceremonies, a deacon goes 
to the penitents with a lighted candle, and kindles their tapers. 
The bishop then seats himself, as in the former rite, and the peni- 
tents are presented to him eolleetively by the arehdeacon with a 
formal address. The bishop then rises, and with his immediate 
attendants advanees to the doors, where he delivers a short address 
to the penitents, which ended, he returns into the church, still 
keeping near the doors, aud, while a psalm is sung, the penitents 
enter and kneel before him; then the archdeacon or arehpriest 
petitions for their reconciliation, and, having replied to the bishop's 
question as to their fitness, recites certain versicles aud responses 
alternately with the choir, while the bishop takes hold of the hand 
of one of the penitents, who in his turu takes that of another, till 
all form a chain, and thus they are led by the bishop to the middle 
of the church, where he recites a form of absolution over them. 
Psalms aud prayers, elosing with another absolutory form and a 
benedietion, end the office, after which the penitents resume their 
ordinary dress, laying aside that which they had worn during Lent. 


A further difference between the Eastern and Latin 
Churches is that the latter has made confession a formal 
precept ever sinee the canon of the Lateran council under 
Innocent ITT. in 1215, Omnis utriusque sexus, which enjoins 
all those arrived at years of discretion to confess at least 
once a year to their own parish priest, or to another priest 
with consent of the parish priest, the act being no longer 
left optional. And the choice of a confessor is limited 
also by the rule that absolution is not accounted valid 
unless pronounced by a priest having local jurisdiction 
and faculties. The chief divergence, however, between 
East and West on the sacrament of penance is due to the 
remarkable developments both in the doctrinal and the 
disciplinary aspects of the rite which took place in Latin 
Christendom during the Middle Ages. The former of these 
is mainly eoneerned with the new applieation, in the 12th 
century, of the system of indulgences, from its original 
character of a relaxation of the duration or severity of the 
temporal penalties annexed to offences by the canons to the 
remission of purgatorial chastisement of departed souls in 
the intermediate state—a tenet which seems to have been 
first developed by Hugh and Richard of St Vietor—which 
gave rise to the practice of penitential observances by persons 
not lying under any censure, with the aim of acquiring the 
advantages thus held out to them for themselves or others, 
living or departed, to whom they are at liberty to transfer 
them. The latter is due to the legal, methodizing, and 
codifying temper which forms such a marked peculiarity 
of the Latin mind, in contrast with the more speculative 
Greek. Hence has arisen a copious literature, beginning 
with those Penitentials, or codes of disciplinary canons, 
already mentioned, but amplified at a later time into a vast 
system of moral theology and casuistry, mainly elaborated in 
the 16th and 17th centuries (see Licvort), whereby the whole 
modern administration of penance in the Latin Church is 
regulated. The Oriental churches have no corresponding 
system or text-books, and continue to observe the less 
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methodized and determinate order m use during the 6th 
and immediately succeeding centuries. There is no theo- 
logical difference between them, however, in respeet of their 
view of absolution, although in the one case a declaratory, 
and in the other a precatory, form is employed. But a dis- 
tinction in practice is maintained hereupon, for even the 
United Greeks are obliged, in virtue of an instruction issued 
hy Clement VHT. in 1595, to use only the declaratory 
form when pronouncing absolution. In Latin theology the 
matter of the sacrament of penance is distinguished as 
* remote " and “proximate,” as “exterior” and * interior,” 
as “necessary " and * sufficient." The remote and exterior 
matter of penance 1s all post-baptismal sin, with the remis- 
sion and correction of which penance has to do. The class 
of mortal sins are the necessary exterior inatter, because 
confession is the only recognized mode of obtaining their 
remission. Venial sins are sufficient or voluntary matter 
of penance, because confession of them is not compulsory, 
and remission may be otherwise had. The contrition, 
confession, and satisfaetion of tlie penitent are the proxi- 
mate and interior matter of penance, with this further 
distinction, that the two former are “essential” and insepar- 
able parts of it, while satisfaction, though an “integral” 
part, is not essential, being capable of dispensation. The 
fonn of the sacrament is the absolution pronounced by 
the priest. And, as before stated, the acts of bodily or 
spiritual mortification enjoined on the penitent as parts of 
his satisfaction, are called penances. 

In the Chureh of England, penance, governed by pre- 
Reformation canons and statutes, has continued to be 
inflicted by sentence of the ecclesiastical courts down to 
very recent times,—one of its commonest forms being that 
of standing at the church-door clad in a white sheet. Pre- 
cautions were taken by constitutions of Cardinal Othobon 
and Archbishop Stratford against the abuse of money com- 
mutations of penance ; and the right of the spiritual courts 
to deal with cases involving penance, whether corporal or 
pecuniary, was protected against writs of prohibition by the 
statutes Cireumspecte agatis, 13 Edward I. st. 4,and Articuli 
Cleri, 9 Edward H. st. 1, c. 2. The Reformatio Legum 
provided that eeclesiastical penances should not be com- 
muted for money, save for some grave and necessary cause, 
and that such money should be applied to the relief of the 
poor, while a repeated offence should admit of no com- 
mutation. "This same question came up frequently, having 
been dealt with under Queen Elizabeth, Charles I., William 
IH., and Queen Anne, on the last occasion by Convocation, 
which laid down rules that no commutation-money should 
be allowed by any ecclesiastical judge without the consent 
of the ordinary in writing, nor disposed of without the like 
consent. The commination office in the Book of Common 
Prayer makes reference to the solemn Lenten penance 
described above, as a thing desirable to be restored ; but 
no action has ever been taken for the purpose. 

In the Lutheran communion, penance, though at first 
amongst the usages intended to be maintained, and 
acknowledged in the Articles of Schmalkald, and also in 
the Apoloyy for the Confession of Augsburg, has never 
held an effective place, being in truth incompatible with 
the doetrines and polity elaborated by Luther himself; so 
that, althongh confession and absolution continue as sur- 
vivals in the Lutheran system, they are not associated 
with any regular discipline. Far otherwise is it with 
Calvinism. The twelfth chapter of the fourth book of 
Calvin's Znstitutes is mainly taken up with the question of 
ecclesiastical discipline, whose necessity is broadly stated, 
and alleged to extend to the whole body, clerical and lay 
alike, and to be derived from the power of the Keys. No 
precise rules are laid down, beyond saying that censures 
may begin with private monition, but should ascend in 
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severity in proportion to the gravity and notoriety of 
offences ; but, in point of fact, the system raised on this 
basis by most of the Calvinist societies was a stringent 
and searching one. In particular, the rst and Second 
Books of Discipline, put forth by John Knox and by the 
second generation of Scottish Reformers, lay down the 
principles for dealing with offenders against religion and 
morals with much clearness and precision, and the Form 
of Process in the Judicatories of the Kirk, as approved by 
the General Assembly in 1707, preseribes the manner of 
proceeding to inflict the several penalties enacted against 
a variety of offences and scandals. These at one tine 
covered a wide area, but in later times only certain forms 
of immorality have continued to be brought under ceclesi- 
astical cognizance for publie censure and penalties. All 
the other more important Protestant seets have their own 


‘systems of discipline, more or less stringent, but they are 


virtually restricted in operation to suspension of communion 
with the body, or to expulsion from membership, no other 
penalties being provided. 
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PENANG. See Prixck or WALES ISLAND. 

PENARTH, a seaport of Glamorganshire, Wales, is 
pictnresquely situated on rising ground on the south side 
of the mouth of the Taff opposite Cardiff, from which it 
is four miles distant by rail and two by steamer, H 
was a small and unimportant village until an Act was 
passed in 1856 for making a tidal harbour. The docks 
(1865-84) are on a very extensive and complete scale, and 
the town is now an important shipping port for the minerals 
of South Wales, especially alabaster, coal, and iron. In 
1883 there entered 1130 steamers and 567 sailing-vessels 
with an aggregate registered tonnage of 1,316,265 tons. 
The total quantity of coal and coke shipped im the same 
year was 2,274,003 tons. A line of rails 4 miles in length 
connects the docks with the Tatf Vale Railway. The town 
is frequented in summer as a bathing-place, and the Rhætie 
beds at the head are of special interest to geologists. The 
principal buildings are the custom-house and dock-ollices, 
and the church of St Augustine, in the Early English style. 
erected by the Baroness Windsor, who also built national 
schools. The population of the urban sanitary district 
(area, 2202 acres) in 1871 was 3104, and in 1831 it was 
6228. 

PENATES, Roman gods of the store-room and kitchen, 
derived their name from penus, *eatables, food.” The 
store-roon over which they presided was, in old times, 
beside the «trium, the room which served as kitchen, par- 
lour, and bedroom in one; but in later times the store- 
room was in the back part of the house. It was sanetified 
by the presence of the Penates, and none but pure and chaste 
persons might enter it, just as with the Hindus the kitchen 
is sacred and inviolable. The family hearth, which 
anciently stood in the «trium, was their altar; on it were 
placed their images, two in number, for the Penates were 
always in pairs—the name does not occur in the singular. 
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They had no individnal names, but were always known 
under the general designation, Penates. Closely associated 
with the Penates were the Lares, another species of domestic 
deity, who seem to have been the deified spirits of deceased 
ancestors (see Lares). But while each family had two 
Penates it had but one Lar, In the household shrine the 
image of the Lar (dressed in à toga) was placed between 
the two images of the Penates, which were represented as 
dancing and elevating a drinking-horn in token of joy and 
plenty. The three images together were sometimes called 
Penates, sometimes Lares, and either name was used meta- 
phorieally for “home.” The shrine stood originally in the 
atrium, but when the hearth and the kitchen were sepa- 
rated from the afréwm and removed to the back of the 
house, and meals were taken in an upper story, the position 
of the shrine was also shifted. In the houses at Pompeii 
it is sometimes in the kitchen, sometimes in the rooms. 
In the later empire it was placed behind the house-door, 
and a taper or lamp was kept burning before it. But the 
worship in the interior of the house was also kept up even 
into Christian times; it was forbidden by an ordinance of 
Theodosius (392 a.p.). The old Roman used, in company 
with his children and slaves, to offer a morning sacrifice 
and prayer to his household gods. Before meals the 
blessing of the gods was asked, and after the meal, but 
before dessert, there was a short silence, and a portion of 
food was plaeed on the hearth and burned. If the hearth 
and the images were not in the cating-room, either the 
inages were brought and put on the table, or before the 
shrine was plaeed a table on which were set a salt-cellar, 
food, and a burning lamp. Three days in the month, viz., 
the Calends, Nones, and Ides (i.e, the first, the fifth or 
seventh, and the tairteenth or fifteenth), were set apart for 
special family worship, as were also the Caristia (22d 
February) and the Suturnalia in December, On these 
days as well as on such occasions as birthdays, marriages, 
and safe returns from journeys, the images were crowned 
and offerings made to them of cakes, honey, wine, incense, 
and sometimes a pig. As each family had its own Penates, 
so the state, as a collection of families, had its public 
Penates. Intermediate between the worship of the public 
and private Penates were probably the rites (sera) observed 
by each clan (yens) or collection of families supposed to be 
descended from a common ancestor. The other towns of 


Latium had their publie Penates as well as Rome. The 
sanctuary of the whole Latin league was at Lavinium. To 


these Penates at Lavinium the Roman priests brought 
yearly offerings, and the Roman consuls, pretors, and dic- 
tators saerificed both when they entered on and when they 
laid down their ottice. To them, too, the generals sacri- 
ficed before departing for their provinces. Alba Longa, 
the real mother-city of Latium, had also its ancient Penates, 
and the Romans maintained the worship on the Alban 


Mount long after the destruction of Alba Longa. The 
Penates had a temple of their own at Rome. It was on 


the Velia near the Forum, and has by some been identified 
with the round vestibule of the church of SS. Cosma e 
Damiano, In this and many other temples the Penates 
were represented by two images of youths seated holding 
spears. The Penates were also worshipped in the neigh- 
bouring temple of Vesta. To distinguish the two wor- 
ships, it has been supposed that the Penates in the former 
temple were those of Latium, while those in the temple of 
Vesta were the Penates proper of Rome. Certainly the 
worship of the Penates, whose altar was the hearth and to 
whom the kitchen was sacred, was closely connected with 
that of Vesta, goddess of the domestic hearth, 

The origin and nature of the Penates was a subject of 
much discussion to the Romans themselves, They were 
traced to the mysterious worship of Samothrace; Dar- 
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danus, it was said, took the Penates from Samothrace to 
Troy, and after the destruction of Troy Æneas brought 
them to Italy and established them at Lavinium. From 
Lavinium Ascanius carried the worship to Alba Longa, 
and from Alba Longa it was brought to Rome. Equally 
unsatisfactory with this attempt to connect Roman religion 
with Greek legend are the vague and mystic speculations 
in which the later Romans indulged respecting the nature 
of the Penates. Some said they were the great gods to 
whom we owe breath, body, and reason, viz, Jupiter 
representing the middle ether, Juno the lowest air and 
the earth, and Minerva the highest ether, to whom some 
added Mercury as the god of speech (Servius, on .Zm., 
i. 296; Macrobius, Sat, il. 4, 8; Arnobius, Adv. 
Nat., iii. 40). Others identified them with Apollo and 
Neptune (Macrob, ii. 4, 6; Arnob, Le; Serv, on 
ain., iii. 119). The Etruscans held the Penates to be 
Ceres, Pales, and Fortuna, to whom others added Genius 
Jovialis (Serv., on .#'n., ii. 325; Arnob, Le). The late 
writer Martianus Capella records the view that heaven was 
divided into sixteen regions, in the first of which were 
placed the Penates along with Jupiter, the Lares, &c. 
More fruitful than these misty speculations is the suggest- 
ion, made by the ancients themselves, that the worship of 
these family gods sprang from the ancient Roman custom 
(common to many savage tribes) of burying the dead in 
the house. But this would account for the worship of the 
Lares rather than of the Penates. A comparison with other 
primitive religions beliefs suggests the conjecture that the 
Penates may be a remnant of that fetishism or animisin 
(i.e, the attribution of life, thought, and feeling to all 
objects animate and inanimate) in which many savage 
tribes exist to this day, and through which the higher races 
have probably passed at some period of their history, 
whether we suppose animisin to be the primitive state of 
the human mind, or to be itself a development from the 
worship of ancestors, as Mr Herbert Spencer believes, or 
from some lower form of belief. The Roman genti seem 
certainly to have been fetishes, and the Penates were per- 
haps originally a species of genii. Thus the Penates, as 
simple gods of food, are probably much more ancient than 
deities like Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, and Minerva, whose 
wide and varied attributes represent a power of abstraction 
and generalization in the minds of their worshippers such 
as is not possessed by very primitive men. With the 
Penates we may compare the kindly household gods of old 
Germany ; they too had their home on the kitchen hearth 
and received offerings of food and clothing. In the castle 
of Hudemiihlen (Hanover) there was a kobold for whom a 
cover was always set on the table. In Lapland each house 
had one or more spirits. The souls of the dead are regarded 
as house-spirits by the Russians; they are represented as 
dwarfs, and are served with food and drink. Each house 
in Servia has its patron-saint. In the mountains of Mysore 
every house has its bhuta or guardian deity, to whom 
prayer and sacrifices are offered. The Chinese god of the 
kitchen presents some curious analogies to the Penates: 
incense and candles are burnt before him on the first anc 
fifteenth of the month; some families burn incense and 
candles before him daily; and on great festivals, one of 
which is at the winter solstice (nearly corresponding to 
the Saturnalia), he is served with cakes, pork, wine, in- 
cense, &c., which are placed on a table before him. 


See Hartung, Die Religion der Römer; Hertzberg, De diis 
Roman, patr, ; Preller, Am. Mythol.; Marquardt, Köm. Staats- 
verwalt., vol. iii. For household gods of other peoples see Bastian, 
Der Mensch in der Geschichte, ii. p. 202 sq. (J. G. FR.) 


PENCIL (Lat. penicillus, a small tail), a name originally 
applied to a small fine-pointed brush used in painting, and 


still employed to denote the finer camel’s-hair and. sable 
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brushes used by artists, has, in English, come commonly to 
signify solid cones or rods of various materials used for 
writing and drawing. Some method of producing black or 
coloured markings with rods of solid material on parehment, 
paper, wood, and other like smooth surfaces must have been 
known from time immemorial, but the ordinary so-called 
black-lead pencil does not possess a very high antiquity. 
It has been asserted that a manuscript of Theophilus, 
attributed to the 13th century, shows signs of having been 
ruled with a black-lead pencil; but the first distinct 
allusion to the common form of the instrument occurs in 
the treatise on fossils by Conrad Gesner of Zurich (1565), 
who describes an article for writing formed of wood and 
à piece of lead, or, as he believed, an artificial eomposition 
called by some stimm? anglicanum (English antimony). 
The famous Borrowdale mine in Cumberland having been 
discovered about that time, it is probable that we have 
here the first allusion to that great find of graphite which 
for so long supplied the world with its best lead pencils. 
While the supply of the Cumberland mine lasted, the 
material for the highly-esteemed English pencils consisted 
simply of the native graphite as taken from the mine. 
The pieces were sawn into thin veneers, which again were 
cut into the slender square rods forming the “lead” of the 
pencil. These leads were either cased in pencil cedar 
(the wood of the Virginian cedar, Juniperus virginiana), 
forming ordinary pencils, or they were, by an ingenious 
and delicate process of turning, in which ruby-cutters were 
used, rendered cireular to supply the “ever-pointed pencils,” 
which, however, are of comparatively modern origin. 

Strenuous efforts were made on the Continent and in 
England to enable manufacturers to become independent 
of the product of the Cumberland mine. In Nuremberg, 
where the great pencil factory of the Faber family was 
established in 1761, pencils were made from pulverized 
graphite cemented into solid blocks by means of gums, 
resins, glue, sulphur, and other such substances, bnt none 
of these preparations yielded useful peneils, About the 
year 1795 Conté of Paris devised the process by which 
now all black-lead pencils, and indeed pencils of all sorts, 
are manufactured. In 1843 Mr Brockedon patented a 
process for compressing pure black-lead powder into solid 
compact blocks by which he was enabled to use the dust, 
fragments, and cuttings of fine Cumberland lead. He sub- 
mitted the powdered substance to enormous pressure, and, 
by concurrently exhausting the air from the dies and the 
block of graphite in process of compression, he succeeded 
in forming a dense compact and uniform cake which could 
be treated in the same way as natural massive graphite 
from the mine. Brockedon’s process would have proved 
successful and important had the supply of fine English 
black lead continued, but the exhaustion of the Dorrowdale 
supplies and the excellence of Conté's process have rendered 
it more of scientific interest than of commercial value. 


The pencil leads prepared by the Conté process consist of a most 
intimate mixture of graphite and clay, both first brought to a con- 
dition of the finest subdivision. The graphite is redneed to fine 
powder in a mortar ; it is sifted and sometimes treated with mineral 
acid, to free it froni iron, &e., then washed, and thereafter calcined 
at a bright-red heat. To get it in the condition of fine division, 
it is mixed with water and poured into a vat, where the heavier 
particles sink, From this vat the water bearing the lighter particles 
passes into another at a lower level, and so into one or two more, 
m each of which the comparatively heavy particles sink, and only 
the still finer particles are carried over. That whieh sinks in the 
last of the scrics is in a condition of extremely fine division, and is 
used for pencils of the highest quality. The clay, which must be 
free of sand and iron, is treated in the same manner, and brought 
to a state of great uniformity and smoothness, Clay and graphite 
so prepared are mixed in varying proportions from about equal parts 
to two of clay for one of graphite according as the pencils are to be 
hard] or soft. They are thoroughly incorporated and ground to- 
gether, then placed in bags and squeezed in a hydraulic press till 
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they have the consistency of stiff dough, in which condition they 
are ready for forming pencil rods. For this purpose the plastie 
mass is placed in a strong upright cylinder of brass, into which a 
nc or piston works, moved by a powerful screw-press. The 
ottom of the cylinder consists of a thick bronze plate having in it 
a number of small apertures the seetion and size of the leads to be 
made, By the application of pressure to the plunger the graphite 
mixture is squeezed in continuons threads through the holes, and 
these threads are received and arranged in straight continuous 
lengths ona board, on whieh they are left to dry for some hours, 
For further drying by gentle heat they are placed in straight grooves 
in a grooved board, covered with another board, in which position 
they harden to stiff rods. These are afterwards cut into lengths 
for peneils, which are packed with charcoal in a covered erucible 
and submitted toa high furnace-heat. The two clements which 
regulate the comparative hardness and blackness of pencils are the 
proportions of graphite and elay in the leads and the heat to which 
they are raised in the erucible. According as the proportion of 
graphite is greater and the heat lower the pencil is softer and of 
deeper black streak. 

The eedar in whieh pencils are cased is cut into two sets of 
rectangular slips of unequal thickness; but so that a thick and a 
thin slip put together form in section a square. In the thick or 
body piece is formed the groove or depression to receive the lead, 
which perfectly fits and fills it. The thinner covering piece is 
giued on and the pencil rounded between revolving eutters working 
at great speed. The cutters leave the rounded surface perfectly 
smooth, and it only remains to stamp the finished pencil with 
name and grade, &e. Very many pencils—but not usually good 
English qualities—are lacquered or varnished, and have the names, 
&e., stamped in gold letters. 

Black pencils of an inferior quality are made from the dust of 
graphite melted up with sulphur and run into moulds. Such, with 
a little tallow added to give them softness, are the peneils commonly 
used hy carpenters. Coloured pencils consist of a mixture of clay, 
with appropriate mineral colouring matter, wax, aud tallow, treated 
hy the Conté method as in making lead pencils. In the indelible 
and copying pencils whieh have come into use in recent years, the 
colouring matter is an aniline preparation mixed with clay and gum. 
The mixture not only makes a streak which adheres to the paper, 
but, when the writing is moistened with water, it dissolves and 
assumes the appearance and properties of an ink, 

Nuremberg is the great centre of the pencil trade, possessing 
twenty-six factories which give employment to 5500 persons, the 
annual output of pencils numbering not less than 250 millions, of a 
value of upwards of £400,000. (J. PA.) 


PENDULUM. See CLocks, vol vi. p. 14, aud 
AECHANICS, vol xv. pp. (09, 718, 768. 

PENELOPE, the faithful wife of the Greek hero Odys- 
seus (Ulysses), immortalized by Homer in the Odyssey. 
She was the daughter of the Spartan Icarius and Peribaa. 
Shortly before Odysseus left his native island of Ithaca to 
war against Troy, Penelope bore him a son, Telemachus. 
When her husband tarried long many chieftains of Ithaca 
and the islands round about wooed her to wife; they 
behaved wantonly, wasting the substanee of Odysseus, 
insulting his son, and corrupting the maidservants. The 
heart of Penelope yearned for Odysseus, and, to rid herself 
of the importunities of the wooers, she bade them wait till 
she had woven a winding-sheet for old Laertes, the father 
of Odysseus. But every night she undid the piece which 
she had woven by day, so that the web was always un- 
finished. This she did for three years, till her maids 
revealed the secret to the wooers. Robbed of her pretext 
for delay she was in sore straits, till she was reheved by 
the arrival of Odysseus after an absence of twenty years. 
He slew the wooers, and the long-parted husband and wife 
were united onee more. 

Such is the story of Penelope in Homer. Later writers add other 
particulars about her. She was won by Odysseus in a race proposed 
by learius to his daughter's suitors. When lcarius would fain 
that Odysseus should bide with him in Sparta, or at least leave him 
his daughter, and Odysseus let Penelope choose whether she would 
go with him to Ithaca or stay with her father in Sparta, she 
silently drew her veil over her face. Her father understood her 
and let her go (Pausan., iji. 12, 20). Some said that she bore a son, 
Ptoliporthes, to Odyssens after his return from Troy. Others (mar- 
ring Homer’s pieture of her as a true and loving wife) said that in 
her husband's absence she bore Pan to Hermes or the snitors. 
Another story was that on his return Odysseus repudiated her as 
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unfaithful, that she went to Sparta and thence to Mantinea, where 
she died and where her tomb was shown (Pausan, viii. 12) Ac- 
cording to others, after the death of Odysseus she married Telegonus 
(son of Odysseus and Circe) in Æwa, or in the Islands of the Blest. 
The name is connected with rfvos, mhen, ** woof,” and hence means 
“weaver.” The Homeric form is Penelopeta. 

PENGUIN, the name (of very uncertain origin) of a 
flightless sea-bird,! but, so far as is known, first given to 
one inhabiting the seas of Newfoundland, as in Hore’s 
“Voyage to Cape Breton,” 1536 (Hackluyt, /esearches, iii. 
pp. 168-170), whieh subsequently became known as the 
Great Auk or GARE-FowL (vol. x. p. 78); and, though the 
French eqnivalent Pingouin? preserves its old appheation, 
at the present day, the word Penguin is by English ornitho- 
logists always used in a general sense for certain Birds 
inhabiting the Southern Ocean, called by the French Man- 
chots, the Spheniscide of ornithologists, which in some 
respects form perhaps the most singular group of the whole 
Class, or at least we may say of the Carinate Subclass. For 
a long while their position was very much misunderstood, 
some of the best of recent or even living systematists having 
placed them in close company with the Alcidx or Xuks, to 
which they bear only a relationship of analogy, as indeed 
had been perceived by a few ornithologists, who recognized 
in the Penguins a very distinct Order, Zinpennes. The view 
of the latter is hardly likely to be disputed in future, now 
that the anatomical researches of MM. Paul Gervais and 
Alix (Journ. de Zoologie, 1877, pp. 424-470), M. Filhol 
(Bull, Sov, Philomathique, ser. T, vi. pp. 226-248), and 
above all of Prof. Watson (Zoology, Voy. Challenger, part 
xviii.) have put the independent position of the SpAeaiscid:e 
in the clearest light? The most conspicuous outward 
character presented by the Penguins is the total want of 
quills in their wings, which are as ineapable of flexure as 
the flippers of a Cetacean, though they move freely at the 
shoulder-joint, and some at least of the species oceasionally 
make use of them for progressing on land. In the water 
they are most efficient paddles, and are usually, if not 
always, worked alternately with a rotatory action. The 
plumage whieh clothes the whole body, leaving no bare 
spaces, generally consists of small scale-like feathers, many 


1 Of the three derivations assigned to this name, the first is by 
Drayton in 1613 (Polyalbion, Song 9), where it is said to be the Welsh 
pen gieyn, or “ white head” ; the second, which seems to meet with 
Littre’s approval, deduces it from the Latin pinguis (fat); the third 
supposes it to be a corruption of “pin-wing” Clan. Nat. History. 
ser. 4, iv. p. 133), meaning a bird that has undergone the operation 
of pinioning or, as in one part at least of England it is commonly 
called, *pin-winging." In opposition to the first of these hypotheses 
it has been urged (1) that there is no real evidence of any Welsh dis- 
covery of the bird, (2) that it is very unlikely for the Welsh, if they 
did discover it, to have been able to pass on their name to English 
navigators, and (3) that it had not a white head, but only a patch of 
white thereon, To the second hypothesis Prof. Skeat (Dictionary, p. 
133) objects that it “will not account for the suffix -/2, and is therefore 
wrong ; besides which the ‘Dutchmen’ [who were asserted to be the 
authors of the name] turn out to be Sir Francis Drake” and his men. 
In support of the third hypothesis Mr. Reeks wrote (Zoologist, ser. 2, 
p. 1854) that the people in Newfoundland who used to meet with this 
bird always pronouneed its name “Pin wing," Prof. Skeat's inquiry 
(loc. cit.), whether the name may not after all be South-American, 
is to be answered in the negative, since, so far as evidence goes, it 
was given to the North-American bird before the South-American was 
known in Europe. 

? Gorfou has also been used by some French writers, being a corrup- 
tion of Gcirfuyl or Gare-fowl. 

3 Though the present writer cannot wholly agree with the conclusions 
of the last of these investigators, his remarks (pp. 230-232) ou the 
“ Origin of the Penguins” are worthy of all attention, He considers that 
they are the surviving members of a group that branched off early from 
the primitive “avian” stem, but that at the time of their separation 
the stem had diverged so far from Reptiles as to possess true wings, 
though the metatarsal bones had not lost their distinctness and become 
fused into the single bone so characteristie of existing Birds. The 
ancestral Penguin, Prof. Watson argues, must have had functional 
wings, the muscles of which, through atrophy, have been converted 
Into non-contractile tendinous bands. 
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of them consisting only of a simple shaft without the 
development of barbs; but several of the species have the 
head decorated with long cirrhous tufts, and in some the 
tail-quills, which are very numerous, are also long.* In 
standing these birds preserve an upright position, gener- 
ally resting on the “tarsus” alone, but in walking or 
running on land this is kept nearly vertical, and their 
weight is supported by the toes alone. 

The most northerly limit of the Penguins’ range in the 
Atlantic is Tristan d’Acunha, and in the Indian Ocean Am- 
sterdam Island, but they also occur off the Cape of Good 
Hope and along the south coast of Australia, as well as 
on the south and east of New Zealand, while in the Paeific 
one species at least extends along the west coast of South 
America and to the Galapagos; but north of the equator 
none are found. In the breeding season they resort to the 
most desolate lands in higher southern latitudes, and indeed 
have been met with as far to the southward as navigators 
have penetrated. Possibly the Falkland Islands may be 
regarded as the locality richest in species,® though, what- 
ever may have been the ease onee, their abundance there 


King-Penguin (Aptenodytes pennant. 


as individuals does not now nearly approach what it is in 
many other places, owing doubtless to the ravages of man, 
whose advent is always accompanied by massacre and 
devastation on an enormous scale—the habit of the help- 
less birds, when breeding, to congregate by hundreds and 
thousands in what are called * Penguin-rookeries ” contri- 
buting to the ease with which their slaughter can be effected. 
Incapable of escape by flight, they are yet able to make 
enough resistance or retaliation (for they bite powerfully 


4 The pterylographical characters of the Penguins are well deseribed 
by Mr Hyatt (Proc. Boston Soc. Nat, History, ISTI). Mr Bartlett has 
observed (Proc. Zool. Society, 1579, pp. 6-9) that, instead of moulting 
in the way that birds ordinarily do, Penguins, at least in passing from 
the immature to the adult dress, cast off the short seale-like feathers 
from their wings in a manner that he compares to “ihe shedding of the 
skin in a serpent." 

5 The three metatarsals in the Penguins are not, as in other birds, 
united for the whole of their length, but only at the extremities, thus 
preserving a portion of their originally distinct existence, a fact probably 
attributable to arrest of development, since the researches of Prof. 
Gegenbaur shew that the embryos of all birds, so far as is known, 
possess these bones in an independent condition. More recently Prof. 
Marsh has found that in the Dinosaurian genus Ceratosaurus the 
metatarsals acquire a condition very similar to that which they present 
in the Penguins (Am. Journ. Science, Aug. 1884). 

$ An interesting account of the Penguins of these islands is given 
hy Capt. Abbott (his, 1860, p. 336). 
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when they get the chanec) to .xeite the wrath of their 
murderers, and this only brings upon them greater destruc- 
tion, so that the interest of nearly all the numerous accounts 
of these ** rookeries " is spoilt by the disgusting details of 
the brutal havoe perpetrated upon them. 

The Spheniseide have been divided into at least eight 
genera, but three, or at most four, seem to be all that are 
needed, and three can be well distinguished, as pointed out 
by Dr Coues in the Philadelphia Proceedings for 1872 (pp. 
170-212), by anatomieal as well as by external characters. 
They are (1) Aptenodytes, easily recognized hy its long and 
thin bill, slightly deeurved, from which Pyyoscelis, as 
Prof. Watson has shewn, is hardly distinguishable; (2) 
Eudyptes, in which the bill is much shorter and somewhat 
broad; and (3) Spheniscus, in which the shortish bill is 
compressed and the maxilla ends in a conspicuous hook. 
A ptenodytes contains the largest species, among them those 
knownas the “ Emperor” and “ King" Penguins, d. patagonica 
and 4. longirostris} Three others belong also to this genus, 
if Pyyuseelis be not recognized, but they seem not to require 
any particular remark. — Zudyptes, containing the crested 
Penguins, known to sailors as “ Rock- hopper s” or “ Maca- 
ronis," would appear to have five species, and Sphenisras 
four, among which S. sendiculus, which occurs in the 
Galapagos, and therefore has the most northerly range of 
the whole group, alone needs notice here. The generic 
and specific distribution of the Penguins is the subject of 
an excellent essay by Prof. Alphonse Milne-Edwards in 


the Annales des Sciences Naturelles for 1880 (vol ix. 
art. 9, pp. 23-81), of which there is a German translation 


in the Mittheilungen of the Ornithological Union of Vienna 
for 1883 (pp. 179-186, 210-222, 238-241). (A. N.) 

PENN, WiLLIAM (1644-1718), the Quaker, was the son 
of Adiniral William Penn and Margaret Jasper, a Dutch 
lady, and was born at Tower Hill, London, on 14th October 
1644. During his father’s absence at sea he lived at 
Wanstead in Essex, and went to school at Chigwell close 
by, in which places he was brought under strong Puritan 
influences. Like many children ‘of sensitive temperament, 
he had times of spiritual excitement; when about twelve 
he was "suddenly surprised with an inward comfort, and, as 
he thought, an external glory in the room, which gave rise 
to religious emotions, during which he had the strongest 
convietion of the being of a God, and that the soul of man 
was capable of enjoying communication with Him. He 
believed also that the seal of divinity had been put upon 
hin at this moment, or that he had been awakened or 
called upon to à holy hfe.” It would indeed have been 
unnatural if à mind so disposed had not, when the time 
came, seized with avidity upon the distinctive doctrino of 
the Friends, that of the “inward light." 

Upon the death of Cromwell, Penn's father, who, like 
Monk, was purely an adventurer, and had served the Pro- 
tector because there was no other career open, and who, 
according to Clarendon, had previously offered to bring over 
the fleet to Charles, remained with his family on the Irish 
estates which Cromwell had given him, of the value of 
£300 a year. On the deposition of Richard Cromwell he 
at once declared for the king and went to the court at 
Holland, where he was received into favour aud knighted ; 
aud at the elections for the Convention Parliament he was 
returned for Weymouth. During these events young Penn 
studied under a private tutor on Tower Hill until, in 
October 1660, he was entered as a gentleman commoner at 
Christ Church. He appears in the same year to have 
contributed to the Threnodia, a collection of elegies on the 
death of the young duke of G loucester. 


1 An ex campile, presumably of the former species, weighing 75 1b, 
was, according to Dr M‘Cormick (Voyages of Discovery, i.p. 25%), 
obtained by the “Terror” in January 1842. 
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The rigour with which the Anglican statutes were 
revived, and the Puritan heads of colleges supplanted, 
ronsed the spirit of resistance at Oxford to the uttermost. 
With this spirit Penn, who was on familiar terms with 
John Owen, and who had already fallen under the influ 
enee of Thomas Loe the Quaker, then at Oxford, actively 
sympathized. He and others refused to attend chapel and 
church service, and were fined in consequence. So far did 
the young enthusiasts proceed in the expression of their 
hatred to the Anglican regulations that it is said they fell 
upon the students who were clothed in surplices and 
violently tore the hated vestments from them. How far 
his leaving the university resulted from this cannot be 
clearly ascertained. Anthony Wood has nothing regarding 
the cause of his leaving, but says that he stayed at Oxford 


for two years, and that he was noted for proficiency in 


manly sports. There is no doubt that in January 1662 
his father was anxious to remove him to Cambridge, and 
consulted Pepys on the subject; and in later years he speak. 
of being “banished” the college, and of being whipped, 
beaten, and turned out of doors on liis return to his rather, 
in the anger of the latter at his avowed Quakerism. A 
reconciliation, however, was effected ; and Penn was sent 
to France to forget this folly. The plan was for a time 
successful. Penn appears to have entered more or less 
into the gaieties of the court of Louis XIV., and while 
there to have become aequainted with Robert Spencer, 
afterwards earl of Sunderland, and with Dorothy, sister to 
Algernon Sidney. What, however, is more certain is that 
he somewhat later placed himself under the tuition of 
Moses Amyraut, the celebrated president of the Protestant 
college of Saumur, aud at that time the exponent of liberal 
Calvinism, from whom he gained the patristie knowledge 
which is so prominent in his controversial writings, and 
whose example, doubtless, sthnulated the tolerant views 
he already entertained. He afterwards travelled in Italy, 
returning to England in August 1664, with “a great deal, 
if not too much, of the vanity of the French garb and 
affected manner of speech and gait.” ? 

Until the outbreak of the plague Penn was a student cf 
Lincoln’s Inn. For a few days also he served on the stalt 
of his father—now great captain commandcr—and was by 
him sent back in April 1665 to Charles with despatches. 
It will be observed that his letters to his father even at this 
time are couched in quaintly devout phraseology. Return- 
ing after the naval victory off Lowestoft in June, Admiral 
Penn found that, probably from the etfeet upon his mind 
of the awful visitation of the plague, his son had again 
become settled in seriousness and Quakerism, To bring 
him once more to views of life not inconsistent with court 
preferment, the admiral sent him in February 1666 with 
introductions to Ormonde’s pure bnt. brilliant court in 
Ircland, and to manage his estate in Cork round Shannan 
garry Castle, his title to which was disputed. Penn appears 
also later in the year to have been “clerk of the cheque" 
at Kinsale, of the castle and fort of which his father had 
the command. When the mutiny broke ont in Carrick- 
fergus Penn volunteered for service, and acted under Arran 
so as to gain considerable reputation, The result was that 
in May 1666 Ormonde offered him his father’s company 
of foot, but, for some unexplained reason, the admiral 
demurred to this arrangement. It was at this time that 
the well-known portrait was painted of the great Quaker in 
a suit of armour; and, strangely enough, it was at this timc, 
too, that the conversion, begun when he was a boy, aecord- 
ing to Penn’s own account, by Thomas Loe in Ireland, was 
completed at the same place by the same agency.? 

On 3d September 1667 Penn attended a mecting of 


2 Pepys, 30th . August 1664. 
3 Webb, The Penns and Penningtons, 1867, p. 111. 
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Quakers in Cork, at which he assisted to expel a soldier 
who had disturbed the meeting. He was in consequence, 
with others present, sent to prison by the magistrates. 
From prison he wrote to Lord Orrery, the president of 
Munster, a letter, in which he first publicly makes a claim 
for perfect freedom of conscience. He was immediately 
released, and at once returned to his father in London, 
with the distinctive marks of Quakerism strong upon him 
—the use of the “thee” and “thon,” and the refusal to 
remove his hat. So staunch on the hat question was he 
that he could not accept even the compromise suggested 
hy his father, viz., that he should uncover before the king, 
the duke of York, and himself. 

Penn now became a minister of the denomination, and 
at once entered upon controversy and anthorship, His 
first book, Truth Exalted, in p he summons to trial 
prinees, priests, and people, was “a short but sure testi- 
mony against all those religions, En and worships that 
have been formed and followed in the darkness of apo- 
stacy,” and declared Quakerism to be “the alone good way 
of life and salvation.” Its tone and language were violent 
and aggressive in the extreme. The same offensive per- 
sonality is shown in The Guide Mistaken, a tract written 
in answer to John Clapham's Cuide to the True Religion. 
It was at this time, too, that he appealed, not unsuccess- 
fully, to Buckingham, who on Clarendon's fall was posing 
as the protector of the Dissenters, to use his efforts to 
procure parliamentary toleration, 

Penn's first public diseussion was with Thomas Vincent, a 
London Presbyterian minister, who had reflected on the 
“damnable ” doctrines of the Quakers, In this he appears 
to have acted as second to Georve Whitehead.! The dis- 
cussion, which had turned chiefly upon the doctrine of the 
Trinity, ended uselessly, and Penn at once published Zhe 
Sandy Foundation Shaken, a tract of ability sufficient to 
excite Pepys’s astonishment, in which orthodox views on 
the Trinity, plenary satisfaction, imputed righteousness, 
and other doctrinal points were so offensively attacked that, 
at the instance of the bishop of London, Penn was placed 
in the Tower, where he remained for nearly nine months. 
The imputations npon his opinions and good citizenship, 
made as well by Dissenters as by the church, he repelled 
in Lrnorency with her Open Face, in which he asserts his 
full belief in the divinity of Christ, the atonement, and 
justification through faith, though insisting on the necessity 
of good works. lt was now, too, that he published the 
most important of his books, Vo Cross, no Crown, which, 
besides the lessons of constancy and resignation indicated 
by the title, contained an able defence of the Quaker doc- 
trines and practices, and a scathing attack on the evils of the 
age, especially the loose and unchristian lives of the clergy. 

While completely refusing to recant or to yield to the 
persuasions of Stillingfleet, who, it is stated on doubtful 
authority, was sent to argue with him, Penn addressed a 
letter to Arlington in July 1669, in which, on grounds of 
religious freedom, he asked him to interfere. It is note- 
worthy, as showing the views then predominant, that he 
was almost at once set at liberty. 

An informal reconciliation now took place with his 
father, who had heen impeached through the jealousy of 
Rupert and Monk (in April 1668), and whose conduct in the 
operations of 1665 he had publicly vindicated ; and Penn 
was again sent on family business to Ireland. There is 
good reason for thinking that the extent of the differences 
betw een him and his father have been much exaggerated.? 
While there he regularly attended. Quaker meetings, and 
was active in intercession for imprisoned Friends. At 
the desire of his father, whose health was fast failing, Penn 


1 Sewel's Hist. of Friends, p. 172. 
2 Granville's Memorials of Sir W. Penn, vol. ii. p. 571. 
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returned to London in 1670, and was immediately involved 
in fresh trouble. Having found the usual place of mecting 
in Gracechurch Street closed by soldiers, Penn, as a protest, 
preached to the people in the open street. With William 
Mead he was at once arrested and indicted at the Old 
Jaley on lst September for preaching to an unlawful, 
seditious, and riotous assembly, which had met together 
with foree and arms. The Conventicle Act not touch- 
ing their case, the trial which followed, and which may 
be read at length in Penn's P eoples. Anc ient and Just 
Liberties Asser ted, was a notable one in the history of trial 
by jury. The prisoners and the jury were alike brow- 
beaten and threatened by the bench, and particularly by 
the recorder. With extreme courage and skill Penn ex- 
posed the illegality of the prosecution, while the jury, 
for the first time, asserted the right of juries to decide 
in opposition to the ruling of the court. They brought in 
a verdict declaring Penn and Mead “guilty of speaking in 
Gracechurch Street," but refused to add “to an unlawful 
assembly” ; then, as the pressure upon them increased, 
and as they were sent back time after time without food, 
light, fire, or tobacco, they first aequitted Mead, while 
returning their original verdict upon Penn, and then, when 
that verdict was not adinitted, returned their final answer 
“not guilty” for both. The court fined the jurymen 40 
marks each for their contumacy, and, in default of payment, 
imprisoned them, whereupon they vindicated and estab- 
lished for ever the right they had claimed in an action 
before the Court of Common Pleas, when all twelve judges 
unanimously declared their imprisonment illegal. 

Penn himself had been fined for not removing his hat 
in court, had been imprisoned on his refusal to pay, and 
had earnestly requested his family not to pay for him. 
The fine, however, was settled anonymously, and he was 
released in time to be present at his father's death on 16th 
September 1670, at the early age of forty-nine. Penn now 
found himself in possession of a fortune of £1500 a year, 
and a claim on the crown for £15,000, lent to Charles II. 
by his father. The admiral appears, from a later statement 
of Penn, to have asked the king and James to become his 
son's protectors, and James accepted and acted up to the 
engagement in a special manner. Upon his release Penn 
at once plunged into controversy, challenging a Baptist 
minister named Ives, at High Wycombe, toa i public dispute 
and, according to the Quaker account, easily defeating him. 
No account is for theoming from the ‘other side. Hearing 
at Oxford that students who attended Friends’ meetings 
were rigorously used, he wrote a vehement and abusive 
remonstrance to the vice-chancellor in defence of religious 
freedom. This found still more remarkable expression in 
the Seasonable Caveat against Popery (January 1671), in 
which, while refuting the arguments of Roman Catholics, 
he urges, far in advance of his age and of all other sects, 
entire and unlimited toleration of faith and worship,—not, 
be it observed, on the grounds of expediency or of Scripture, 
but upon the distinctively Quaker doctrine of the “inward 
light.” , 

In the beginning of 1671 Penn was again arrcsted for 
preaching in Wheeler Street meeting-house by Sir J. 
Robinson, the lieutenant of the Tower, formerly lord 
mayor, and known as a brutal and bigoted churchman. 
Legal proof being wanting of any breach of the Conventicle 
Act, and the Oxford or Five Mile Act also proving inap- 
plicable, Robinson, who had some special cause of enmity 
against Penn, urged upon him the oath of allegiance. This, 
of course, the Quaker would not take, and consequently was 
imprisoned for six months, A saying is recorded of Penn 
on this occasion worthy of remembrance. Robinson had 
ordered a corporal and some soldiers to take him to prison. 
* No, no," said Penn, “send thy laequey. I know the way 
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to Newgate.” — During this imprisonment Penn wrote 
several works, the most important being Ze Great Case 
of Liberty of Conscience (February 167 D a noble defence 
of complete toleration. Upon his release he started upon 
a missionary journey through Holland and Germany ; at 
Emden he founded a Quaker Society, and established an 
intimate friendship with the prineess palatine Elizabeth. 
In his letters written during this journey will be found a 
full exposition of the doctrine of the “inward light." 

Upon his return home in the spring of 1672 Penn 
married Gulielma Springett, daughter of Mary Pennington 
by her first husband, Sir William Springett; she appears to 
have been equally remarkable for beauty, devotion to her 
husband, and firmness to the religious principles which she 
had adopted when little more thana child.! He now settled 
at Rickmansworth in Hertfordshire, and gave himself up 
to controversial writing. To this year, 1672, belong the 
Treatise on Ouths and England's Present Interest Considered, 
in the latter of which, written immediately after the with- 
drawal of the Declaration of Indulgence, is contained an 
able statement of the arguments against comprehension 
and for toleration. It should not be omitted by any one 
who desires to understand the state of feeling on the sub- 
ject. In the year 1673 Penn was still more active. He 
secured the release of George Fox, addressed the Quakers 
in Holland and Germany, carried on public controversies 
with Hicks, a Baptist, and Faldo, an Independent, and 
published his treatise on the Christian Quaker and his 
Divine Testimony Vindicated, the Discourse of the General 
Lule of Faith and Practice? Reasons against. Railing (in 
answer to Hicks), Counterfeit Christiunity Detected, and a 
Just Rebuke to One-and-twenty Learned Divines (an answer 
to Faldo and to Quakerism no Christianity). Ilis last 
publie controversy was in 1675 with Richard Baxter, in 
which, of course, each party claimed the vietory. During 
this year his active sympathies were enlisted on behalf of 
imprisoned Quakers at Aberdeen. At this point Penn’s 
connexion with America begins. 

The province of New Jersey, comprising the country 
between the Hudson and Delaware rivers on the east and 
west, had been granted in March 1663-64 by Charles II. 
to his brother; James in turn had in June of the same 
year leased it to Lord Berkeley and Sir G. Carteret in 
equal shares. By a deed, dated 18th March 1673 74, John 
Fenwick, a Quaker, bought one of the shares, that of Lord 
Berkeley (Stoughton erroneously says Carteret’s) in trust 
for Edward Byllinge, also a Friend, for £1000. This sale 
was confirmed by James, after te second Dutch war, on 
6th August 1680, Disputes having arisen between Fenwick 
and B yllinge, Penn acted as arbitrator ; and then, Byllinge 
being in money difficulties, and being compelled to sell his 
interest in order to satisfy his ereditors, Penn was added, 
at their request, to two of themselves, as trustee. The 
disputes were settled by Fenwick reeeiving ten out of the 
hundred parts into which the provinee was divided,? with 
a considerable sum of money, the remaining ninety parts 
being afterwards put up for sale. Fenwick sold.his ten 
parts to two other Friends, Eldridge and Warner, who 
thus, with Penn and the other two, became masters of 
West Jersey, West New Jersey, or New West Jersey, as 
it was indifferently called.* The five proprietors appointed 
three commissioners, with instructions dated from London 
6th August 1676, to settle disputes with Fenwick (who 

! Fora very charming account of her, and the whole Pennington 
connexion, see Maria Webb's The Penns and Penningtons. 

2 See on this Stoughton’s Penn, p. 113. 

3 The deed by which Fenwick and Byllinge conveyed New West 
Jersey to Penn, Gawry, and Nicholas is dated 10th February 167 4/75. 

1 The line of partition was '* from the east side of Little Reg Harbour, 


straight north, through the country, to the utmost branch of Delaware 
river.” 
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had bought fresh land from the Indians, upon which Salem 
was built, Penn being himself one of the settlers there) 
and to purchase new territories, to survey and divide 
them, and to build a town,—New Beverley, or Burlington, 
being the result. For the new colony Penn drew up a 
constitution, under the title of “ Concessions,” which he 
himself thus describes: * There we lay a foundation for 
after ages to understand their hberty as men and Chris- 
tians, that they may not be brought in bondage but by 
their own eonsent; for we put the power in the people.” 
The greatest care is taken to make this constitution “as 
near as may be conveniently to the primitive, ancient, and 
fundamental laws of the nation of England.” But a 
demoeratie element is introduced, and the new principle 
of perfect religious freedom —* that no men, nor numbers 
of men upon earth, hath power or authority to rule over 


‘men’s consciences in religious matters "—stands in the first 


place (chap. xvi). With regard to the liberty of the 
subject, no one might be condemned in life, liberty, or 
estate, except by a jury of twelve, and the right of 
challenging was granted to the uttermost (chap. xvii). 
huprisonment for debt was not abolished (as Dixon states), 
but was reduced to a minimum (chap. xviii.), while theft 
was punished by twofold restitution either in value or in 
labour to that amount (chap. xxviii.). "The provisions of 
chap. xix., taking their rise doubtless in Penn’s own trial 
at the Old Bailey in 1670, deserve special notice. All 

causes were to go before three justices, with a jury. “ They, 
the said justices, shall pronounce such judgment as they 
shall receive from, and be directed by the said twelve men, 
in whom only the judgment resides, and not otherwise. 
And in case of their neglect and refusal, that then one of 
the twelve, by consent of the rest, pronounce their own 
judgment as the justices should have done.” The justices 
and constables, moreover, were elected by the people, the 
former for two years only (chap. xli)  Suitors might 
plead in person, and the courts were publie (chap. xxii.). 
Questions between Indians and settlers were to be arranged 
by a mixed jury (chap. xxv.). 

An assembly was to meet yearly, consisting of a hundred 
persons, chosen by the inhabitants, frecholders, and pro- 
prietors, one for each division of the province. The election 
was to be by ballot, and each member was to receive a 
shilling a day from his division, “that thereby he may be 
known to be the servant of the people.” The executive 
power was to be in the hands of ten commissioners ? chosen 
by the assembly. Such a constitution, which is in marked 
contrast with Loeke’s aristocratic one for Carolina, settled 
eight years previously, soon attraeted large numbers of 
Quakers to West Jersey. 

lt was shortly before these oecurrences that Penn in- 
herited through his wife the estate of Worminghurst in 
Sussex, whither he removed from Rickmansworth. He now 
(25th July 1677) undertook a second missionary journey to 
the Continent along with George Fox, Robert Barclay, and 
George Keith. Of this journey a full account, published 
seventeen years later, will be found in his selected works. 
He visited particularly Rotterdam and all the Holland 
towns, renewed his intimacy with the princess Elizabeth at 
Herwerden, and, under considerable privations, travelled 
through Hanover, Germany, the lower Rhine, and the 
electorate of Brandenburg, returning by Bremen and the 
Hague. It is worthy of recollection that the American 
settlers from Kirchheim, one of the places which responded 
in an especial degree to Penn’s teaching, are noted as the 
first who declared it unlawful for Christians to hold slaves. 
Penn reached England again on 24th October. 


5 Peun’s letter of 26th Angust 1676 says twelve, and Clarkson has 
followed this ; but the Concessions, which were not assented to by the 
inhabitants until 3d March 1676/77, say ten. 
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His attention was at once taken up both with the 
disputes which had arisen within the Quaker body itself 
on questions of discipline, and still more with an endeavour 
to secure some decent measure of toleration for the Friends. 
He tried to gain the insertion in the Dill for the relief of 
Protestant Dissenters of a clause enabling Friends to affirm 
instead of taking the oath, and twice addressed the House 
of Commons’ committee with considerable eloquenee and 


effect. The Bill, however, fell to the ground at the sudden 
prorogation. 


In 1675 the Popish Terror came to a head, and to calm 
and guide Friends in the prevailing excitement Penn wrote 
his Lpistle to the Children of Light in this Generation. 
A far more important publication was An Address to Pro- 
testants of all Persuasions, by William Penn, Protestant, in 
1679. In the first part of this work he inveighs against 
the five erying evils of the time so far as they are “under 
the correetion of the civil magistrates,” with an address to 
the magistrates for redress of those evils; the second part 
deals similarly with “the five capital evils that relate to 
the ecclesiastical state of these kingdoms”; the whole 
work is a powerful exposition of the doctrine of pure toler- 
ance and a protest against the enforcement of opinions 
as articles of faith. This was sueceeded, at the general 
election which followed the dissolution of the pensionary 
parliament, by an important political manifesto, England's 
Great Interest in the Choice of this New Parliament, in 
which he insisted on the following points :—the discovery 
and punishment of the plot, the impeachment of corrupt 
ministers and councillors, the punishment of “ pensioners,” 
the enactment of frequent parliaments, security from 
Popery and slavery, and ease for Protestant Dissenters. 
Next came One Project for the Good of England, perhaps 
the most pungent of all his political writings. A single 
sentence will show the homely style of illustration which 
Penn usually adopted. — ** But since the industry, rents, and 
taxes of the Dissenters are as current as their neighbours’, 
who loses by such narrowness more than England, than 
the Government, and the magistracy? . . . Till it be the 
interest of the former to destroy his flock, to starve 
the horse he rides and the cow that gives him milk, it 
cannot be the interest of England to let a great part of 
her sober and useful inhabitants be destroyed for things 
that concern another world." But he was not merely active 
with his pen. He was at this time in close intimacy with 
Algernon Sidney, who stood successively for Guildford and 
Bamber. In each case, owing in a great degree to Penn’s 
eager advocacy, Sidney was elected, only to have his elec- 
tions annulled by court influence. Toleration for Dissenters 
seemed as far off as ever. The future of English polities 
must have appeared to Penn well-nigh hopeless. Encouraged 
by his suecess in the New Jersey provinces, he again turned 
his thoughts to America. In repayment of the debt men- 
tioned above Penn now asked from the crown, at a council 
held on 24th June 1680, for “a tract of land in America 
north of Maryland, bounded on the east by the Delaware, 
on the west limited as Maryland [/.e., by New Jersey], north- 
ward as far as plantable”; this latter limit Penn explained 
to be “three degrees northwards.” This formed a tract 
300 miles by 160, of extreme fertility, mineral wealth, and 
richness of all kinds. Disputes with James, and with Lord 
Baltimore, who had rights over Maryland, delayed the 
matter until 24th March 1681, when the grant received 
the royal signature, and Penn was made master of the 
province of Pennsylvania. His own account of the name is 
that he suggested “Sylvania,” that the king added the 
“Penn” in honour of his father, and that, although he 
strenuously objected and even tried to bribe the seerctaries, 
he could not get the name altered. It should be added 
that early in 1682 Carteret, grandson of the original pro- 
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prietor, transferred his rights in East Jersey to Peun and 
cleven associates, who soon afterwards conveyed one-half 
of their interest to the earl of Perth and eleven otliers. 
It is uncertain to what extent Penn retained his interest 
in West and East Jersey, and when it ceased. The two 
provinces were united under one government in 1699, and 
Penn was a proprietor in 1700. In 1702 the government 
of New Jersey was surrendered to the crown. 

By the charter for Pennsylvania Penn was made proprie- 
tary of the province. He was supreme governor; he had 
the power of making laws with the advice, assent, and appro- 
bation of the freemen, of appointing officers, and of grant- 
ing pardons. The laws were to contain nothing contrary to 
English law with a saving to the crown and the English 
council in the case of appeals. Parliament was to be supreme 
in all questions of trade and commerce ; the right to levy 
taxes and customs was reserved to England; an agent to 
represent Penn was to reside in London ; neglect on the part 
of Penn was to lead to the passing of the government to 
the crown (which event actually took place in 1692); no 
correspondence might be carried on with countries at war 
with Great Britain. A clause added at the last moment 
illustrates curiously both the strength and the jealousy of 
the Anglican Chureh at the time. The importunity of the 
bishop of London extorted the right to appoint Anglican 
ministers, should twenty members of the colony desire it, 
thus securing the very thing which Penn was anxious to 
avoid,—the recognition of the principle of an establishment. 

Having appointed Colonel Markham, his cousin, as 
deputy, and having in October sent out three commis- 
sioners to manage affairs until his arrival, Penn proceeded 
to draw up proposals to adventurers, with an account of 
the resources of the colony. He negotiated, too, with 
James and Lord Baltimore with the view, ultimately 
successful, of freeing the mouth of the Delaware, wrote 
to the Indians in conciliatory terms, and encouraged the 
formation of companies to work the infant colony both in 
England and Germany, especially the “Free Society of 
Traders in Pennsylvania,” to whom he sold 20,000 acres, 
absolutely refusing, however, to grant any monopolies. 
In July he drew up a body of “conditions and con- 
cessions.” This constitution, savouring strongly of Har- 
rington’s Oceana, was framed in consultation with Sidney, 
though to what extent is doubtful, The inferences drawn 
by Hepworth Dixon from a single letter of Penn to Sidney, 
given at length by Stoughton, are quite unjustifiable. 
This sketch of a constitution was democratical in the 
purest sense. Until the council of seventy-two (chosen by 
universal suffrage every three years, twenty-four retiring 
each year) and the assembly (chosen annually) were duly 
elected, a body of provisional laws was added. 

It was in the midst of this extreme activity that Penn 
was made a Fellow of the Royal Society. Leaving his 
family behind him, Penn sailed with a hundred comrades 
from Deal iu the “Welcome” on Ist September 1682. 
His Last Farewell to England and his letter to his wife 
and children contain a beautiful expression of his pious 
and manly nature. He landed at Newcastle on the Dela- 
ware on 27th October, his company having lost one-third 
of their number by smallpox during the voyage. After 
receiving formal possession, and having visited New York, 
Penn ascended the Delaware to the Swedish settlement 
of Upland, to which he gave the name of Chester. The 
assembly at once met, and on the 7th December passed the 
“Great Law of Pennsylvania.” The idea which informs 
this law is that Pennsylvania was to be a Christian state 
on a Quaker model. Only one condition is made necessary 
for office or citizenship, viz., Christianity. The constitu- 
tion is purely democratic; all offices, for example, are 
elective. In many other provisions Penn showed him- 
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self far in advance of his time, but in none so much as | he met Burnet, from whom, as from the prince, he gained 


where the penalty of death was abolished for all offences 
except murder, Lawsuits were to be superseded by arbi- 
tration, always a favourite idea with Penn. Philadelphia 
was now founded, and within two years eontained 300 
houses and a population of 2500. At the same time an 
Act was passed, uniting under the same government the 
territories which had been granted by feoffinent by James 
in 1682. Realistic and entirely imaginative accounts (er. 
Dixon, p. 270), inspired chiefly by Benjamin West’s picture, 
have been given of the treaty which there seems no doubt 
Penn aetually made in November 1682 with the Indians. 
His eonnexion with them was one of the most successful 
parts of his management, and he gained at once and 
retained through life their intense affeetion. At his death 
they sent to his widow a message of sorrow for the loss 
of their “brother Onas,” with some cholee skins to form 
a eloak whieh might protect her * while passing through 
the thorny wilderness without her guide." 

Penn now wrote an account of Pennsylvania from his 
own observation for the ‘Free Society of Traders,” in 
which he shows eonsiderable power of artistie description. 

Tales of violent persecution of the Quakers, and the 
necessity of settling disputes whieh had arisen with Lord 
Baltimore, his neighbour in Maryland, brought Penn back 
to England (2d October 1684) after an absence of two years. 
In the spring of 1683 he had modified the original charter 
at the desire of the assembly, but without at all altering 
its demoeratie eharacter.! IIe was, in reference to this 
alteration, eharged with selfish and deceitful dealing by 
the assembly. Within five months after his arrival in 
England Charles II. died, and Penn found himself at once 
in a position of great influence. His close connexion 
with James, dating from the death of his father, was 
rendered doubly strong by the faet that, from different 
causes, each was sincerely anxious to establish complete 
liberty of conscience. Even before his coronation James 
had told Penn that “he desired not that peaceable men 
should be disturbed for their religion.” Penn now took up 
his abode at Kensington in Holland House, so as to be 
near the court. His influence there was great enough to 
secure the pardon of John Locke, who had been dismissed 
from Oxford by Charles, and of 1200 Quakers who were in 
prison. At this time, too, he was busy with his pen onee 
more, writing a further account of Pennsylvania, a pam- 
phlet in defence of Buckingham’s essay in favour of tolera- 
tion, in which he is supposed to have had some share, and 
his Persuasive to Moderation to Dissenting Christians, very 
similar in tone to the One Project for the Good of England. 
When Monmouth’s rebellion was suppressed he appears to 
have done his best to mitigate the horrors of the western 
commission, opposing Jeffreys to the uttermost ;? and he 
stood by Cornish and Elizabeth Gaunt at their execu- 
tions. He says himself in a letter dated 2d October 1685, 
“About 300 hanged in divers towns in the West, about 
1000 to be transported. I begged twenty of the king." 

Macaulay, the grotesqueness of whose blunders on this 
matter is equalled only by the animus that inspired them, 
and by the disingenuousness with which he defended them, 
has aceused Penn of being coneerned in some of the worst 
actions of the court at this time. His complete refutation 
by Forster, Paget, Dixon, and others renders it unneces- 
sary to do more than allude to the cases of the Maids of 
Taunton, Alderman Kiffin, and Magdalen College (Oxford). 

In 1686, when making a third missionary journey to 
Holland and Germany, Penn was charged by James with 
an informal mission to the prince of Orange to endeavour 
to gain his assent to the removal of religious tests. Here 

! Dixon, p. 276. z 
? Burnet, iii. 66 ; Dalrymple, i. 282. 


no satisfaction, and who greatly disliked him. On his 
return he went on a preaching mission through England, 
His position with James was undoubtedly a compromising 
one, and it is not strange that, wishing to tolerate Papists, 
he should, in the prevailing temper of England, be once 
more accused of being a Jesuit, while he was in con- 
stant antagonism to their body. Even Tillotson took 
up this view strongly, though he at once accepted Penn’s 
vehement disavowal. Jt was in reference to this that Penn 
wrote one of lis pithy sentences: * I abhor two principles 
in religion, and pity them that own them ; the first is obe- 
dienee upon authority without conviction ; and the other, 
destroying them that differ from me for God's sake. Such 
a religion is without judgment, though not without teeth.” 

In 1687 James published the Declaration of Indulgence, 
and Penn probably drew up the address of thanks on the 
part of the Quakers. It fully rellects lis views, which 
are further ably put in the pamphlet Good Advice to the 
Church of England, Roman Catholics, and Protestant Dis- 
senters, in Which he showed the wisdom and duty of 
repealing the Test Acts and Penal Laws. 

At the Revolution he behaved with courage. He was 
one of the few friends of the king who remained in 
London, and, when twice summoned before the council, 
spoke boldly in his behalf. He admitted that James had 
asked him to come to him in France; but at the same 
time he asserted his perfeet loyalty. During the absenee 
of William in 1690 he was proclaimed by Mary as a dan- 
gerous person, but no evidence of treason was forthcom- 
ing. It was now that he lost by death two of his dearest 
friends, Robert Barclay and George Fox. It was at the 
funeral of the latter that, upon the information of the 
notorious informer Fuller, an attempt was made to arrest 
him, but he had just left the ground ; the fact that no 
further steps were then taken shows how little the Govern- 
ment believed in his guilt. He now lived in retirement 
in London, though his address was perfectly well known 
to his friends in the council. In 1691, again on Fuller’s 
evidence, a proclamation was issued for the arrest of Penn 
and two others as being eoneerned in Preston’s plot. He 
might, on the intercession of Locke, have obtained a pardon, 
but refused to do so. He appears to have especially felt the 
suspicions that fell upon him from the members of his own 
body. In 1692 he began to write again, both on questions 
of Quaker diseipline and in defence of the sect. Just Mea- 
sures in an Epistle of Peace and Love, The New Athenians 
(in reply to the attacks of the Athenian Mercury), and A Key 
opening the Way to every Capacity are the principal publi- 
eations of this year. 

Meantime matters had been going badly in Pennsyl- 
vania. Penn had, in 1687, been obliged to make changes 
in the composition of the executive body, though in 1689 
it reverted to the original constitution ; the legislative 
bodies had quarrelled ; and Penn could not gain his rents. 
He was closely coneerned also in this year with a dispnte 
between East and West Jersey regarding the dividing 
line, in whieh he espoused the cause of the former (and 
richer) province. The chief difficulty, however, in Penn- 
sylvania was the dispute between the provinee— i.e., the 
country given to Penn by the charter— and the “territories,” 
or the lands granted to him by the duke of York by feoff- 
ment in August 1682, which were under the same Govern- 
ment but had differing interests. No sooner had Penn 
hy a skilfnl compromise settled this matter than the colony 
was torn by the religions sehism caused by George Keith. 
The difficulties which Quaker prineiples placed in the way 
of arming the colony—a matter of grave importance in 
the existing European complications—fought most hardly 
against Penn’s power. On 21st October 1692 an order of 
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council was issned depriving Penn of the governorship 
of Pennsylvania, and giving it to Colonel Fletcher, the 
governor of New York.! To this blow were added the 
illness of his wife and a fresh accusation of treasonable 
correspondence with James, In his enforced retirement 
he wrote the most devotional and the most charming of 
his works, —the collection of maxims of conduct and reli- 
gion entitled Zhe Fruits of Solitude. In December, thanks 
to the efforts of his friends at court, among whom were 
Buckingham, Somers, Rochester, and Henry Sidney, he 
received an intimation that no further steps would be 
taken against him. The accusation, however, had been 
public, and he insisted on the withdrawal being as public. 
He was therefore heard in full council before the king, and 
honourably acquitted of all charge of treason. It was now 
that he wrote an Essay towards the Present and Future 
Peace of Europe, in which he puts forth the idea of a great 
court of arbitration, a principle which he had already 
carried out in Pennsylvania. 

In 1694 (23d February) his wife Gulielma died, leaving 
two sons, Springett and William, and a daughter Letitia, 
afterwards married to William Aubrey. — Two other 
daughters, Mary and Hannah, died in infancy. He con- 
soled himself by writing his Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the People called Quakers. The coldness and 
suspicion with which he had been regarded by his own 
denomination had now ceased, and he was once more 
regarded by the Quaker body as their leader. About the 
same time (20th August) he was restored to the governor- 
ship of Pennsylvania; and he promised to supply money 
and men for the defence of the frontiers. In 1695 he went 
on another preaching mission in the west, and sent a peti- 
tion to parliament praying that affirmations might be sub- 
stituted for oaths. This year and the next were busily 
occupied with preaching and writing, one of his auditors 
being no less a person than Peter the Great. In March 
1696 he formed a second marriage, with Hannah Callow- 
hill, his son Springett dying five weeks later, In this 
year he wrote his work On Primitive Christianity, in which 
he argues that the faith and practice of the Friends were 
those of the early church. In 1697 Penn removed to 
3ristol, and during the greater part of 1698 was preaching 
with great success against oppression in Treland, whither 
he had gone to look after the property at Shannangarry. 

In 1699 he was back in Pennsylvania, landing near 
Chester on 30th November, where the success of Colonel 
Quary, judge of the admiralty in Pennsylvania, who was in 
the interests of those who wished to make the province an 
imperial colony, and the high-handed action of the deputy 
Markham in opposition to the crown, were causing great 
difficulties. Penu carried with him particular instructions 
to put down piracy, which the objections of the Quakers 
to the use of force had rendered audacious, and concern- 
ing which Quary had made strong representations to the 
home Government, while Markham and the inhabitants ap- 
parently encouraged it. Penn and Quary, however, came 
at once to a satisfactory understanding on this matter, 
and the illegal trafic was vigorously and successfully 
attacked. The next question he took up was slavery, 
and his attitude towards it is curious. In 1696 the Phila- 
delphian yearly meeting had passed a resolution declaring it 
contrary to the first principles of the gospel. Penn, how- 
ever, did not venture upon emancipation ; but he insisted 
on the instruction of negroes, permission for them to marry, 

1 Colonel Fletcher's commission recites “that by reason of great 
neglect and miscarriage in the government of Pennsylvania Her Majesty 
found it necessary to take the government into her hands and under 
her immediate protection." The attorney-general and the solicitor- 
geueral were of opinion (on 12th July 1694) that, when the aforesaid 


reasons failed or ceased, the right of government belonged to the 
petitioner, 
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repression of polygamy and adultery, and proposed regula- 
tions for their trial and punishment. The assembly, how- 
ever, a very mixed body of all nations, now refused to 
accept any of these proposals except the last-named. 

His great success was with the Indians; by their treaty 
with him in 1700 they promised not to help any enemy 
of England, to traftic only with those approved by the 
governor, and to sell furs or skins to none but inhabitants 
of the province. At the same time he showed his capacity 
for legislation by the share he took with Lord Bellomont 
at New York in the consolidation of the laws in use in the 
various parts of America. 

Affairs now again demanded his presence in England. 
The king had in 1701 written to urge upon the Pennsylvania 
Government a union with other private colonies for defence, 
and had asked for money for fortifications. The diffieulty 
felt by the crown in this matter was a naturalone. A Dill 
was brought into the Lords to convert private into crown 
colonies. Penn’s son appeared before the committee of the 
House and managed to delay the matter until his father's 
return. On 15th September Penn called the assembly to- 
gether, in which the differences between the province and 
the territories again broke out. He succeeded, however, 
in calming them, appointed a council of ten to manage the 
province in his absence, and gave municipal institutions to 
Philadelphia. In May 1700, experience having shown 
that alterations in the charter were advisable, the assembly 
had, almost unanimously, requested Penn to revise it. 
On 28th October 1701 he handed it back to them in the 
form in which it afterwards remained. An assembly was 
to be chosen yearly, of four persons from each county, 
with all the self-governing privileges of the English House 
of Commons. ‘Two-thirds were to form a quorum. ‘The 
nomination of sheriffs, coroners, and magistrates for each 
county was given to the governor, who was to select from 
names handed in by the freemen. Moreover, the council 
was no longer elected by the people, but nominated by the 
governor, who was thus practically left single in the execu- 
tive. The assembly, however, who, by the first charter, had 
not the right to propound laws, but might only amend or 
reject them, now acquired that privilege. In other respects 
the original charter remained, and the inviolability of con- 
science was again emphaticallyasserted. Penn reached Eng- 
land in December 1701. The accession of Anne appears to 
have put an end to the Dill in the Lords, and to his troubles 
on this score, He once more assumed the position of leader 
of the Dissenters and himself read the address of thanks 
for the promise from the throne to maintain the Act of 
Toleration. He now too took up his abode again at Kensing- 
ton, and published while here his More Fruits of Solitude. 

In 1703 he went to Knightsbridge, where he remained 
until 1706, when he removed to Brentford, his final resi- 
dence being taken up in 1710 at Field Ruscombe, near 
Twyford. In 1701 he wrote his Life of Bulstrode White- 
locke. He had now much trouble from America. The terri- 
torialists were openly rejecting his authority, and doing their 
best to obstruct all business in the assembly ; and matters 
were further embarrassed by the injudicious conduct of Go- 
vernor Evans in 1706. Moreover, pecuniary troubles came 
heavily upon him, while the conduct of his son William, 
who became the ringleader of all the dissolute characters in 
Philadelphia, was another and still more severe trial, This 
son was married, and had a son and daughter, but appears 
to have been left entirely out of account in the settlement 
of Penn's proprietary rights on his death. 

Whatever were Penn's great qualities, he was deficient 
in judgment of character. This was especially shown in 
the choice of his steward Ford, from whom he had borrowed 
money, and who, by dexterous swindling, had managed, 
at the time of his death, to establish a claim for £14,000 
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against Penn. Penn, however, refused to pay, and spent 
nine months in the Fleet rather than give way. He was 
released at length by his friends, who paid £7500 in 
composition of all claims. Difficulties with his govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania continued to harass him. Fresh 
disputes took place with Lord Baltimore, the owner of 
Maryland, and. Penn also felt deeply what seemed to him 
the ungrateful treatment which he met with at the hands 
of the assembly. He therefore in 1710 wrote, in earnest 
and affectionate language, an address to his “old friends,” 
setting forth his wrongs. So great was the effect which 
this produced that the assembly which met in October 
of that year was entirely in his interests; revenues were 
properly paid; the disaffected were silenced and com- 
plaints were hushed ; while an advance in moral sense was 
shown by the fact that a Bill was passed prohibiting the 
importation of negroes. This, however, when submitted 
to the British parliament, was cancelled. Penn now, in 
February 1712, being in failing health, proposed to sur- 
render his powers to the crown. He appears, from Dixon's 
work (p. 413), to have offered previously, just before he 
was arrested by the Fords, to give up his government for 
£20,000, but with stipulations which rendered the crown 
unwilling to take it. On the present occasion the com- 
mission of plantations recommended that Penn should 
receive £12,000 in four years from the time of surrender, 
Penn stipulating only that the queen should take the 
Quakers under her protection ; and £1000 was given 
him in part payment. Before, however, the matter could 
go further he was seized with apoplectie fits, which shat- 
tered his understanding and memory. A second attack 
oceurred in 1713, and from that time until his death his 
powers gradually failed, although at times his intellect was 
clear and vigorous. He died on 30th May 1718, leaving 
three sons by his second wife, John, Thomas, and Richard, 
and was buried along with his first and second wives at 
Jourdan's meeting-house, near Chalfont St Giles in Bucking- 
hamshire. It has finally to be mentioned that in 1790 the 
proprietary rights of Penn's descendants were bought up 
for a pension of £4000 a year to the eldest male descend- 
ant by his second wife, and that this pension was commuted 
in 1884 for the sum of £67,000. (0. A.) 
PENNANT, Tuomas (1726-1798), naturalist and anti- 
quary, was descended from an old Welsh family, who for 
many generations had resided at Downing, Flintshire, 
where he was born 14th June 1726. He received his 
early education at Wrexham and Fulham, and afterwards 
attended Queen’s and Oriel Colleges, Oxford, but did not 
take a degree. At twelve years of age he was inspired 
with a passion for natural history through obtaining a 
present of Willughby’s Ornithology ; and a tour in Corn- 
wall in 1746-47 after leaving Oxford awakened his strong 
interest in minerals and fossils. In 1750 his account of 
an earthquake which he felt at Downing was inserted in 
the Philosophical Transactions, where there also appeared 
in 1756 a paper on several coralloid bodies he had col- 
lected at Coalbrook Dale, Shropshire. In the following 
year, at the instance of Linnzeus, he was elected a member 
of the Royal Society of Upsala. In 1766 he published 
a folio volume entitled British Zoology. The work is 
meritorious rather as a laborious compilation than as an 
original contribution to science, but that it served a good 
purpose is evidenced by the number of editions (see Onxi- 
THOLOGY, p. 9 above) through which it passed. During its 
progress he visited the Continent and made the acquaint- 
ance of Buffon, Voltaire, Haller, and Pallas. In 1771 was 
published his Synopsis of Quadrupeds, afterwards extended 
into a Z/istory of Quadrupeds. At the end of the same 
year he published A Tour in Scotland in 1769, which 
proving remarkably popular was followed in 1774 by an 
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account of another journey in Scotland published in two 
volumes, afterwards distinguished as the seeond and third 
Tour. In these works he manifested the rare faculty of 
investing with interest details of antiquarian lore, while 
they have also proved invaluable as preserving the record 
of important antiquarian relics which have now perished. 
In 1778 he brought out a similar Tour in Wales, which 
was followed by a Journey to Snowdon (part i. 1781, part ii. 
1783), afterwards forming the second volume of the Zour, 
In 1782 he published a Journey from Chester to London. 
He brought out Arctic Zoology in 1785-87. In 1790 
appeared his Account of London, which has gone through 
a large number of editions, and has justly been termed 
“the most popular book ever written on the subject.” 
Three years later he published the Literary Life of the late 
T. Pennant, written by himself. In his later years he was 


‘engaged on a work entitled Outlines of the Globe, vols. i. 


and i. of which appeared in 1798, and vols. iii. and iv., 
edited by his son David Pennant, in 1800. He was also 
the author of a number of minor works, some of which 
were published posthumously. He died at Downing 16th 
December 1798. Pennant was in 1767 elected a member 
of the Royal Society, and he was a member of many 
other learned societies, both home and foreign. ln 1771 
he received the degree of D.C.L. from the university of 
Oxford. 

PENNI, Granrrancesco (1488-1528), Italian painter, 
surnamed “Il Fattore,” from the relation in which he stood 
to Raphael, whose favourite disciple he was after Giulio 
tomano, was a native of Florence, but spent the latter 
years of his life in Naples. He painted in oil as well as 
in fresco, but is chiefly known for his work in the Loggie 
of the Vatican. 


PENNSYLVANIA, one of the original thirteen States Plat 


of the North American Union, lying between 39° 43’ and 
42^ 15' N. lat., and between 74° 40' and 80° 36’ W. long., 
is 160 miles wide, and more than 300 miles long from east 
to west. Its northern, southern, and western border-lines 
were meant to be straight ; the eastern follows the course 
of the Delaware river. It is bounded by the States of 
New York and New Jersey on the N. aud E., by Ohio on 
the W., and by Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia 
on the S. At its north-west corner a small triangnlar 
addition gives it a shore-line of +0 miles, with one good 
harbour, on Lake Erie. At its south-eastern corner, a circle 
of 10 miles radius (struck from the court-house at New- 
castle) throws a small area into the State of Delaware. lts 
surface, subdivided into sixty-seven counties, measures 
nearly 28,800,000 acres or 45,000 square miles ; less than 
one-half of its acreage is in cultivated farms, and only 
1,000,000 of the people live in separate farm-houses. Out 
of a population of 4,283,000, nearly 2,000,000 lived in 
towns and cities in 1880, and more than 2,000,000 in 
country hamlets or factory villages, at iron mines and 
furnaces, at coal- mines and coke-ovens, at ]umber- camps 
and oil-wells, or along the many lines of canal and railroad 
which traverse the State in all directions. 

Physical Features. —P Pennsylvania is topographically divi- 
sible into three parts: a south-east district, the open country 
between the South Mountains and the sea; a middle belt of 
parallel valleys separated by low parallel mountain-ridges; 
and a northern and western upland, behind the escarpment 
of the Alleghany Mountain. One anda half millions of 
its people inhabit the fertile and highly-eultivated south- 
eastern triangle, which is nowhere more than 600 or 700 
feet above the level of the sea. One million inhabit the 
middle belt of higher-lying valleys, rich in iron ore and 
anthracite coal. One and a half millions oceupy the great 
bituminous coal and oil regions of the northern and western 
counties, elevated from 1000 to 2500 feet above the sea, 
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which constitute at least one-half of the State, and drain, 
not eastward into the Atlantic, but northward into the St 
Lawrence and westward into the Mississippi. — . 

The valleys of the middle belt are of two characters, dis- 
tinguished by the farming population of the Atlantic States 
as “rich valleys ” and “ poor valleys.” The former, whether 
large or small, are completely enclosed and comparatively 
level arenas of limestone land, surrounded by rocky and 
wooded barriers, less than 1000 feet high, through narrow 
gaps in which streams enter or issue. A curiously sculptured 
slate-terrace, half the height of the encircling mountain, 
overlooks each of these secluded valleys. Their entire 
limestone floor has been under cultivation for a century, 
and the best iron-ore deposits of the State and its oldest 
mines are situated in them. They are gardens of fertility, 
yielding heavy crops of wheat, rye, and maize to the frugal, 
thrifty, and laborious descendants of their early settlers. 
Iunumerable caverns ramify beneath the surface; sink- 
holes receive the drainage of the fields ; many of the water- 
courses appear and disappear beneath sunken arches of 
limestone ; and wells are the chief source of supply. Old 
orchards and great planted trees abound, and more pictur- 
, esque landscapes cannot be found. Nittany, the largest 
of these isolated valleys, occupies the centre of the State. 
It is 60 miles long, but its greatest width is only 10 miles ; 
and it is subdivided at its north-eastern end by long pro- 
jecting mountain-spurs into narrow parallel coves, each of 
which is known by a special name, Brush valley, Penn's 
valley, &e. Sinking Spring valley is at its south-western 
end, and here it is traversed by the Little Juniata river, 
along the banks of which runs the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
A narrow valley, called Canoe valley, leads southward into 
Morrison’s cove, which is half as large as Nittany valley. 
The next largest limestone valley is Kishicoquilis, 40 miles 
long by 5 miles wide, ending southward in a point, and split 
at its north-east end into three. German Amish (Mennonite 
sect) and Scotch-Irish Presbyterian settlers, separated by 
an ideal cross line, have made this valley famous for its 
loveliness and wealth. Farther south is M‘Connell’s cove, 
west of this Friend’s cove, and still farther west Millikin’s 
cove. Two little oval holes in the mountains north-east 
of Nittany valley, Nippenose valley and Oval valley, and 
two long slit-like depressions in Tuscarora and Black Log 
Mountains conclude the short list of these remarkable 
limestone threshing-floors of Pennsylvania. 

Across the whole State, however, stretches the Great 
Valley in a wide and gentle curve from cast to south, one- 
half its surface covered with the soil of the terrace-slate, 
the other half with the same limestone soil which causes 
the exceptional fertility of the isolated valleys above 
enumerated. This very remarkable feature of the Atlantic 
side of the continent extends in an unbroken line for 
nearly 1000 miles, from castern Canada to the low- 
lands of the Gulf of Mexico, only 150 miles of its length 
being in Pennsylvania, where its average width may be 
called 15 miles. Everywhere on its north-west side rises 
a sharp and regularly level-crested ridge, about 1000 feet 
high, heavily timbered. On its other or southern side a 
range of irregular mountain-land completely secludes the 
Great Valley from the scaboard, except for about 50 
miles in Pennsylvania. This mountain-range is known in 
Vermont as the Green Mountains, in Massachusetts as the 
Taconic Mountains, in New York and New Jersey as the 
Highlands, in Pennsylvania and Maryland as the South 
Mountains, in Virginia as the Blue Ridge, in North 
Carolina as the Unaka or Smoky Mountains. In their 
northern extension they rise to heights of 3000 and 4000 
feet; in the southern States they have summits from 
4000 to 7000 feet above the sea. In Pennsylvania few 
parts of the range exceed 1500 feet; and at the broken 
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gap of 50 miles already mentioned the Great Valley lime- 
stone land protrudes southward through the interrupted 
range, to make of Lancaster the richest agricultural county 
in the State. Before the era of railways Lancaster county 
made the markets of Philadelphia the cheapest and most 
luxurious in the world. It was on this exceptional out- 
spread of the Great Valley hmestone that the Germans 
of the first immigration settled. The limestone plain of 
Lancaster spreads west across the Susquehanna river into 
York county, and east into Derks and Chester counties to 
within 20 miles of Philadelphia. The whole plain swarms 
with life; the houses are small, but the stone barns are of 
colossal size, 100 and even 150 feet long and from 30 to 
50 feet high, the barnyard-wall supported on ranges of 
heavy columns, while on the other side of the building an 
earthen slope ascends to the great barn door. 

The eight counties which lie along the face of the South 
Mountains, in the south-eastern region of the State, are in 
the highest state of cultivation, and resemble the most 
picturesque rural districts of England,—a country of roll- 
ing hills and gently sloping vales, with oceasional rocky 
dells of no great depth, and low cascades utilized for grist- 
mills, factories, and machine shops; a country of wheat, rye, 
maize, potatoes, tobacco, turnip-fields, orchards, meadows, 
and patches of woodland; a country of flowing water, 
salubrious, fertile, and wealthy; dotted with hamlets, 
villages, and towns, and with the country-seats of affluent 
citizens. But the region as a whole is divisible into at 
least four districts, differing as much in population as in 
soil and situation. The counties of York and Adams, 
lying west of the Susquehanna river along the Maryland 
line, are inhabited by Germans, who for the most part still 
use the patois of their fatherland, mixed with English 
words and phrases. The counties of Montgomery and 
Bucks, lying between the Schuylkill and Delaware rivers, 
have a mingled population of the descendants of Germans, 
Quakers, and French Huguenots. The hilly district of 
northern Chester is also partly German. Southern Lan- 
caster, southern Chester, and Delaware counties support 
the most intelligent and virtuous population in the State, 
largely composed of the descendants of Penn's colonists, 
who have mostly escaped the narrowing and enervating 
influences of the city, and enjoy the mental and physical 
activity, the simplicity of manners, and the loyalty to 
truth, justice, and charity which characterized the Quakers 
at the origin of the sect in England. The district which 
they inhabit is a veritable fairyland, and its principal 
town, Westchester, has been for a long time one of the 
notable centres of scientific life in the State. 

Climate.—The climate of so great a State is necessarily 
various, and 1s made more variable by its situation on the 
eastern side of the continent facing the Gulf Stream. The 
north-west wind is dry and cold in winter, the south-west 
wind always mild and rainy, and the south-east ocean wind 
wet and sultry in summer ; but the dreaded north-easters 
of New England lose much of their rigour by the time 
they reach the Delaware. The northern highlands of the 
State are buried under 4 or 5 feet of snow four months 
of the year. "The southern middle counties enjoy genial 
weather the whole year round, interrupted only by a few 
short intervals of intense heat or cold, never lasting more 
than three consecutive days. "The midland valleys are 
very hot in midsummer and very cold in mid- winter, the 
thermometer ranging between 0° and 100," with a not 
unfrequent sudden fall after a sultry week of 30° or 40° in 
a few hours, ending with thunderstorms, and followed by 
dry, clear, cool weather, with winds from the north-west. 
'The climate of the south-western counties 1s comparatively 
dry and equable, but with a sufficient annual rainfall, and 
plenty of snow in winter, productive of great river-floods 
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in spring. The average annual rainfall ranges from 36 
inches in the western counties to 42 inches at Philadelphia. 
Destructive “freshets” descend the eastern rivers when 
the ice breaks up; for the Delaware and Susquehanna 
rivers are almost every year frozen over from tide-water 
to their sources ; thunderstorms happen in the midst of 
winter; the January thaw is always to be apprehended ; 
and when heavy rains break up the ice and it accumulates 
in the gaps of the monntains, the main river-channels 
become scenes of inevitable disaster. In 1837 the valley 
of the Lehigh was swept elean for 60 miles, the dams and 
locks of the canal were all destroyed, and every bridge 
and mill disappeared. Along the lower Susquehanna the 
floating ice has often been piled upon the railroad embank- 
ment to the height of several yards. Even in midsummer 
a heavier downpour than usual in 1836 carried destruction 
through the valley of the Juniata. But the aflluents of 
the Ohio river in the western part of the State are subject 
every year to this danger. 

Geoloyy.—For unknown geologieal reasons Pennsylvania 
is peeuliar for exhibiting the Paleozoie system in its 


Permian, or Upper Carboniferous. 
13, 2 Upper productive Coal-measures 
"* | Barren measures 
Lower productive Coal-measures 
12. Pottsville conglomerate 
11. Mauch Chunk red shale 
10. Pocono grey sandstone 
9. Catskill red sandstone ; Upper Devonian. 
Chemung and Portage shales; Middle Devonian. 
g Tennessee, Hamilton, and Mar- 
à eellns 
Upper Helderberg limestone 
Oriskany sandstone, 
Lower Helderberg limestones | 
Clinton shales Upper Silurian. 
Medina and Oneida sandstones | 
Hudson river and Utiea slates i 
Trenton and Great Valley lime- + Lower Silurian. 
stones [ 
1. Potsdam sandstone. 


The geology of south-eastern Pennsylvania is not under- 
stood. There can be no doubt that the eopper-bearing 


Middle Carboniferous. 


\ Lower Carboniferous. 


Í Lower Devonian. 
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South Mountains, south of the Chambersburg fault, on the 
borders of Maryland; but the systematie age of the gneisses, 
mica sehists, garnetiferous schists, serpentine and chrome 
iron rocks, of the Philadelphia belt, commencing at Trenton, 
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maximum development, that is, from the Permian forma- 
tion down to the base of Murehison’s Lower Silurian, 
with a total thickness of more than 40,000 feet at the 
eastern outcrops, diminishing to half that amount in the 
western counties. As all the formations are thrown into 
great anticlinal and synclinal folds, and eut through trans- 
versely by the rivers, they can be measured along numerous 
continuous and conformable section lines. Near Harris- 
burg, at Pottsville, and at Mauch Chunk the Carboniferous, 
Devonian, and Upper Silurian rocks, standing vertical, 
show a cross section 5 miles thick. At the Delaware and 
Lehigh water-gaps the Lower Silurian slates are 6000 feet 
thick. In Canoe valley the underlying Lower Silurian 
limestones have been measured 6500 fect thick. In the 
south-western corner of the State about 1000 feet of 
Permian roeks overlie the Coal-measures proper. Thus 


the following Palaeozoic column ean be studied with peculiar 
advantages in Pennsylvania, many of its more important 
stages either becoming greatly attenuated or wholly dis- 
appearing when followed into the neighbouring States of 
New York, Ohio, and Virginia. 


Geological Map of Pennsylvania. 


crossing the Schuylkill river on a section line 15 miles 
wide, and extending through Delaware and Chester counties 
into Maryland, is still under discussion, some geologists 
considering them of pre-Cambrian age and others regard- 
ing them as metamorphosed Silurian rocks. They contain 
minute quantities of gold and are evidently a prolongation 
of the great gold-bearing belt of Virginia and the Carolinas. 

Minerals, —The mineral resources of Pennsylvania have never 
been exaggerated except by those who compare its iron-mines with 
those of other States. It possesses a virtual monopoly of anthra- 
eite. The output of rock-oil is still amazing. The bituminous, 
coking, and block coal district is only one large part of an enormous 
area which includes eastern Ohio, West Virginia, middle Tennes- 
see, and northern Alabama; and the ranges of iron-ores extend 
through New Jersey and New York into New England and Canada, 
and through Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and eastern 
Tennessee into Alabama, with no sensible difference of quantity 
or quality in either direction. But Pennsylvania has the advan- 
tage over other States of a first plant, both in iron-works and coal- 
imines, and in a consequent multiplieation and concentration of 


s f | eapital for these industries, whieh must keep her facile princeps in 
porphyritie Huronian system is well represented in the | 


this respect for a long time to come, Sooner or Jater she must 
take a second rank in iron, but never in coal and coke. lt is 
possible that the oil-fields of the three States to the south and west 
of her may become as prodnetive as her own, although no signs of 
sneh an event are visible yet to geologists; but no contingency of 
events ean affect her absolute control of the anthracite market. 
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Three anthracite eoal-regions in eastern Pennsylvania are recog- 
nized by railroud men, coal-dealers, and statisticians ; but they do 
not exactly correspond to the three anthracite coal-fields of the 
geological survey reports. (1) By the Schuylkill region is meant 
all the surface of coal-land which is drained by that river, with 
two small additions from the upper water-basins of the Shamo- 
kin and Swatara rivers, affluents of the Susquehanna. In 1822 it 
supplied the Philadelphia market with 1480 tons of coal; in 1880 
it distributed, in all directions along the lines of the Reading Rail- 
road, 9,500,000 tons. (2) Dy the Lehigh region is meant all the 
eoal-lands on that river, furnishing in 1821 1073 tons, and in 1882 
5,700,000, chiefly to the city of New York. (3) By the Wyoming 
region is meant the isolated valley of the Susquehanna (north branch) 
and Lackawanna rivers, commencing its shipments in 1829 with 
7000, aud sending in 1882 14,000,000 tous of coal eastward, north- 
ward, and westward, to Boston, Montreal, and Chieago. In 1883 
these three regions shipped a total of 31,800,000 tons. 

The three anthracite eoal-fields into which the region divides 
itself geologically—the southern, the middle, and the northern—are 
three groups of narrow parallel basins filled with erumpled Coal- 
measures. Each field has a characteristic grouping of its basins 
diflerent from the other two: the southern in perfeetly straight 
lines, except at its western end, which has a long fork or lish-tail ; 
the middle in échelon ; the northern in a long sweeping curve from 
west by east to north. The southern field has for its southern 
border a sharp low mountain-ridge, 62 miles long, bearing about 
N. by 60° E., and ending abruptly westward near the Susquehanna 
river aid eastward at the Lehigh river. It is gapped in four places, 
by the Swatara, by the Schuylkill, and by its two principal branches, 
giving passage to three railways and two eanals, one of which has 
been abandoned and the other is little used. In this monntain 
the lower Coal-measures deseend vertically to a depth of 3000 fect 
below tide-level, and then rise again in a series of waves to the top 
ofa much higher mountain which borders the field upon the north. 
From the top of this broad mountain the Coal-ineasures have been 
swept away. They are next seen deseending steeply northward 
into the middle field, where they sink to various depths of 1000 or 
2000 feet below sea-level, rolling six times so as to make that 
number of mining basins, and then rise into the air, along a 
bounding mountain at the northern edge of the field, not to de- 
scend again to the present surfaee of the earth for 40 miles. Only 
the lowest beds, however, appear there in narrow strips upon the 
highest plateau of the State, and not as anthracite, but as bitu- 
minous coal. This deseription, however, only applies to the western 
division of the middle field. Its eastern division has a very different 
character. On the broad rolling top of the Beaver Meadow Moun- 
taius, west of the Lehigh river, lie a group of elosely-folded parallel 
troughs, in which the coal-beds descend steeply te depths of 1000 
or 2000 feet, aud rapidly rise again to the surface, each trough 
being pointed at both ends and disappearing on the summits of 
mountain-spurs, which look down upon deeply-indented red-shale 
valleys. The eollieries of this eastern division of the middle field 
are all on very high land, from 1600 to 1500 fect above the sea; and 
branch railroads deseend from them by steep gradients to the two 
rival main lines, which follow the banks of the Lehigh and Dela- 
ware rivers to the Atlantie coast. 

The northern field corresponds exactly to the Wyoming region. 
It is a moon-shaped trough, 50 miles long by 6 miles wide, tapering 
toa point both ways. Its eastern half is drained by the Lacka- 
Wanna river westward into the Susquehanna river, where the latter 
breaks through the northern mountain-wall and begins to meander 
westward through the Kingston flats'in the centre of the coal-ficld 
made famous by the incidents of Indian warfare. A few miles 
farther on the river breaks half through the northern wall, split- 
ting it lengthwise, and then cuts off the western point of the basin, 
leaving a little pateh of it eapping the isolated spur, This magni- 
ficent coal-field is traversed diagonally by anticlinal and synelinal 
folds in the Coal-measures in such x manner as to subdivide it into 
more than thirty small coal-basins, all connected underground, 
the deepest of which hold more than 3000 fect of Coal-measures ; 
so that in a hilltop near Wilkesbarre fossil-shells of the Permian 
formation, the uppermost division of the Carboniferous system, 
have been collected. 

Until the maps of the anthracite section of the State Geological 
Survey have been completed, the area of anthracite eoal-land in 
all three fields cannot be aceurately stated. The total number of 
eoal-beds cannot be stated, because some are hardly noticeable ; 
others are composed of several layers separated elsewhere by 50 or 
100 fect of intervening rock. The identitieation of the beds across 
the intervals which separate the fields, and even from colliery to 
colliery, is not in all cases satisfactory. It may, however, be 
sail generally that the whole column of Coal-measures contains 
more than a hundred eoal-beds. Less than one-fourth of these 


have hitherto been considered of desirable size and quality for | 


mining. 
from five or six of them, from the Lykens valley bed, from the 
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them white ash—and from two or three red ash beds next higher 
in the series. The first quantities of coal which were sent to the 
market came from an open quarry on the summit of the mountain 
at Mauch Chunk, where the Mammoth bed is 60 feet thick, In 
subsequent yeurs a long range of extensive collieries were created 
on the Mine Hill slope of the bed behind Pottsville. Later still 
the Mahanoy and Shenandoah collieries were established behind 
the Broad Mountain. From carly years the great bed was worked 
in the Wyoming region by the Baltimore Company. Other eor- 
porations have extensively exploited it throughout the valley. 
Old mines in this bed are worked on a great scale also at Hazelton 
and Beaver Meadow, aud later plants were made at Jeanesville, 
Clifton, and elsewhere. A choice though smaller bed, called the 
Buck Mountain vein, extends through all three fields, and is largely 
mined in many places, sometimes in tunnel-counexion with the 
Mammoth and sometimes alone. The Lykens valley bed, holding 
10 and 12 feet of exeeedingly choice eoal, lies near the bottom of 
the Millstone grit (the base of the Coal-measures), but is searcely 
workable anywhere except at the western end of the southern field. 

The waste in mining anthracite coal is enormous, altheugh it 
has been somewhat diminished by the concentration of most of the 
eoal-properties under the eontrol of a few railway companies, who 
employ competent engineers and superintendents. But the markets 
demand the delivery of the coal in sizes. Iron furnaces alone 
aeeept the run of the mine. The “breaker,” an anthracite inven- 
tion, and a monster of destruetion, is an edifiee of wood and iron 
100 feet high, furnished with slopes and lifts to take the inine- 
ears to the top, with rollers set with teeth to crush the larger 
lumps, with bolting screens to separate the sizes, with picking 
banks and boys to throw out slate descending the shoots, and with 
bays or pockets from which the coal is drawn at will to fill railway 
trains passing underneath. The waste is carted off to a neighbour- 
ing hillside. Hills of this "dust," 100 feet high and hundreds 
of feet long, encumber the country, and awaken the anxiety of 
proprietors respecting its future disposal. All plans for utilizing 
it cheaply on a large scale have as yet failed, and no serious change 
in the situation can take place until the supply in the earth begins 
to fail. The time for that is distant. The annual output can 
reach 50,000,000 tons, and, in spite of the waste, can continue at 
that figure for three centuries. An exact ealeulation of solid con- 
tents in the ground, of waste in mining and breaking, and of 
quantity sent to market has been made for only one division of 
one ficld. 

At the eastern end of the southern field, for instanee, six beds, as 
yet locally worked by only thirteen collieries (four of them now 
abandoned), eontained originally 1,033,000,000 tons, of which only 
54,000,000 have been extracted (between 1520 and 1882), leaving 
979,000,000 tons still untouched. The output in 1820 was less 
than 400 tons, that of 1849 nearly 400,000 tons, that of 1882 
888,000. Ina few years it will reach 2,000,000, and might con- 
tinue at that rate five centuries. 

The number of working collieries in the anthracite region is eon- 
stantly changing. The list for 1881-82, reported by the oftieial 
mine inspectors, numbers 141 in the northern field, 51 in the eastern 
middle, 91 in the western middle, and 70 in the southern field, 353 
collieries in all. The fuel they send to market is both white coal 
from the lower and red-ash coal from the higher beds of the series, 
the market sizes being designated egg, stove, chestnut, pea, and 
buckwheat. By sampling carefully the contents of five cars from 
one eolliery carrying each a different size of coal, and analysing the 
samples, it was found that, while there was little difference in the 
pereentage of water (say 177), of sulphur (say 0:7), and of volatile 
matter (say 470), the percentage of ash regularly inereased as the 
size diminished (egg 5:662, stove 10°174, chestnut 12'666, pea 
14:664, buckwheat 16:620), showing the finer breakage of the slaty 
layers, and the mixture of slate-dust with the smaller sizes of eoal. 
The pereentage of solid carbon, of course, diminished directly with 
the size, from 88:5 in egg-coal to 76:9 in buckwheat. The coal- 
dust of the heaps about the mines, before alluded to, is therefore, 
no doubt, still lower in solid carbon ; yet Captain Wootten's dust- 
burning locomotives on the Reading Railroad have been a suecess ; 
and the dust or “ braize” of the Philadelphia coal-yards is sold. for 
use in fire-boxes of suitable construction. 

The bituminous coal-region of Pennsylvania eovers the western 
third of the State, the greatest thickness of Coal-measures being in 
the south-western eorner. Six wide parallel basins sweep round 
from the boundary-line with New York State south-westward into 
Olio and West Virginia. The summit of the Alleghany Mountain, 
containing the lowest coals, limits the region towards the sonth- 
east ; an irregular line parallel with and 20 miles distant from the 
shore of Lake Erie limits it on the north-west. The basins all 
gradually deepen going south-west, and are all subdivided into 
smaller loeal basins by gentle rolls. lu one or two neighbourhoods 
the eoal-beds dip as much as 30°; but over almost the entire area 


Most of the output in past years and at present comes | they are so nearly horizontal that a dip of 2° or 3° is exceptionally 


great. Over thonsands of square miles they lie as flat as geological 
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tion in the quiet Carboniferous sea. There is a striking uniformity 
in the composition of the whole formation, whieh is naturally 
divisible into: (1) upper (Permian) barren-measnres ; (2) upper 
(Pittsburgh) productive Coal-measures ; (3) lower barren-measures ; 
(4) lower productive Coal-measures; (5) Millstone grit (Pottsville 
conglomerate); (6) Mauch Chunk shale and mountain limestone ; 
(7) Pocono sandstone and lowest (worthless) coal-beds. These rest 
on more than 10,000 feet of Devonian rocks. 

The area of the State actually covered by one or more workable 
bituminous coal-beds is about 9000 square miles Dr H. M. 
Chiance’s calculation of area, thickness, content, &c. (in a paper 
read before the Am. Inst. Min. Eng., October 1881), is the most 
trustworthy yet made. He assumes sixteen important coal-beds, 
none workable over the whole area of thirty-one counties, —only 
the lowest beds being preserved in ten, and the principal upper 
beds only in seven of these counties. Beds less than 2 feet thick 
are ignored. Beds from 2 to 3 feet thick are estimated only from 
ontcrop down to water-level ; beds from 3 to 5, to 150 feet below 
water-level ; beds over 5, to 400 feet below water-level. Allowing 


1650 gross tons per foot to the acre (less 11 per cent. for slate, ` 


bone, and sulphur partings, say 1500 gross tons) the mass of beds 
over 6 feet is 11,000,000,000 tons; of beds between 6 and 3 fect, 
19,500,000,000 ; and of beds under 3 feet, 3,000,000,000, —making 
a total of 33,500,000,000 gross tons, 75 per cent. of which can be 
mined, z.¢., 25,000,000,000 tons; of this 10,500,000,000 are in the 
Pittsburgh bed. An exaggerated statement was current thirty years 
ago that the Pittsburgh coal-bed within the limits of the State of 
Pennsylvania would eqnal the whole annual British coal-trade 
(then 100,000,000 tons) for 2000 years. According to our present 
knowledge such an output would exhaust it in a single century. 

The upper productive Coal-measures, about 300 feet thick, con- 
tain four workable beds, of whieh the lowest (Pittsburgh) is the 
mainstay of the coke and iron interests of the seven south-western 
counties, furnishing to 77 eollienes in Allegheny county 4,000,000 
tons, to 50 in Fayette county 1,566,000, to 45 in Westmoreland 
county 2,335,000, to 31 in Washington county 798,000, to 14 in 
Somerset county 200,000, —total nearly 9,000,000 tons mined out of 
217 collieries, most of them mere adits into the hillsides, at various 
levels (from 30 to 300 feet) above the water-level of the Ohio river, 
or its main branch, the Monongahela river, and its braneh the 
Youghnogheny river. Along these streams railroad stations and 
slack water pools receive the coal let down by trestle-work slopes 
from the adits. A few shafts are sunk to the bed where, for short 
distances, it sinks a few yards beneath water-level. 

The iron-ores of Pennsylvania formerly sufficed for stocking the 
furnaces of the State; but for more than twenty years past large 
outside supplies have been in demand,—the red hematites of 
Michigan, the magnetie ores of Canada, northern New York, and 
especially of northern. New Jersey, and the limonites of Virginia, 
not to speak of numerous cargoes of Algerian ore. To nnderstand 
the native ores it will be necessary to refer to the schedule of the 
geological formations of the State (see p. 500 above) The more 
recent formations—the Tertiary and the Cretaceous—poor in iron 
ores, are not found in Pennsylvania, being confined to the Atlantie 
seaboard, The next older formation—the Trias—also poor in iron 
ore, makes an independent belt across the State through Bucks, 
Montgomery, Chester, Lancaster, York, and Adams counties. 
Hence we have only to consider five sourees of supply,—(«) the 
carbonate ores of the Coal-measures, with brown hamatite outerops ; 
(b) the lower Devonian brown hematites ; (c) the Upper Silurian 
red fossil-ore ; (d) the Lower Silurian brown hematites ; and (e) the 
Azoie magnetites, some of them apparently in Cambrian rocks, 
overlaid by Trias, and the rest of them interbedded with the oldest 
(Laurentian ?) gneisses, 

The ordinary ironstone of the Coal-measures oecurs in ball or 
plate layers throughout the bituminous coal-region, but is almost 
wanting in the anthracite region. Brown hematite deposits, 
always connected with the limestone beds in the Coal-measures, 
were formerly extensively mined, but the supplies of Carboniferous 
ore of both kinds are far from meeting the present demand, and 
the make of chareoal iron from them has been virtually abandoned. 
At the base of the Devonian series the Marcellus still yields con- 
siderable quantities of brown hematite from the outerop of a fer- 
ruginous Bed but only in two or three noteworthy localities. 
The Clinton beds of red fossil-ore (soft and rich at the outerop, hard 
and Jean lower down) at Danville and Bloomsbury, at Frankstown 
and Hollidaysburg, at Bloody Run and Bedford, kept furnaces 
going for a good many years, and are still used as mixtures at 
Johnstown and elsewhere. The Lower Silurian brown hematite 
mines, however, have been the chief dependence of the industry. 
They are very numerous in the isolated limestone valleys and along 
the whole course of the Great Valley. Some of these open quarries 
are of vast size, and between 100 and 200 feet deep; furnishing 
shot and ball and pipe ore of the finest quality, both cold-short and 
red-short ; and the high reputation of Ainerican or Juniata iron is 
based upon the history first of the charcoal and then of the an- 
thracite make of pig-incetal from these special ores, Railroads now 
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carry them long distances to the present centres of the iron manu- 
facture, in the heart of the bituminous coal-region, or in front of 
the anthracite region, on the Lehigh, Sehuylkill, and Susquehanna 
rivers, where they can be mixed with the suberystalline iron ores 
of the South Mountains or of the Highlands of New Jersey. The, 
South Mountains of Pennsylvania, however, cannot be said to be 
rich in these last-mentioned deposits, a few of which are indeed 
mined toa considerable extent ; but no thorough exploration of the 
range has yet been undertaken to see if the decp-lying strata coutain 
the Canadian and New York magnetites which are to be expected. 
Some of the oldest and largest mines are situated at the edge of 
the Trias belt, and were formerly supposed to be of Trias age ; but 
it seems now probable that they belong to a Cambrian slate forma- 
tion eovered by the Trias; and in all eases they are touched or 
surrounded by trap-dykes, which eut the Trias or trap-beds that 
interlie the Trias. The most remarkable of these mines is the 
“Cornwall” near Lebanon, where great quantities of eupriferous 
magnetite are obtained by stoping the walls of a vast open 
quarry, 

The iron industry of Pennsylvania has always competed with 
the cotton growth of the southern States and the cotton mdustry 
of the eastern States for political power in Congress, to save itself 
against a foreign importation of rolled iron, The iron-masters of 
Pennsylvania Tave led in every debate upon a protective tarifi. 
Pennsylvania has always furnished one-half of the total amount of 
pig-iron east in the United States. In 1883 it made 2,635,591 
tons out of a total of 5,146,972 tons made in twenty-four States 
and one Territory. Of these 1,416,468 tons were anthracite pig, 
1,184,108 coke and raw coal pig, and only 38,349 were charcoal pig; 
and the number of furnaces at the end of 1583 was 142 in blast and 
129 out of blast. In like manner Pennsylvania has always rolled 
more than one-half of the iron and steel rails of American manufac- 
ture, —in 1883, for instance, 857,518 tons out ofa total of 1,360,694, 
and of these 819,544 were Bessemer. So of crucible-steel ingots 
Pennsylvania in 1853 made 63,687 out of a total of 80,455 ; open- ` 
hearth steel ingots, 72,933 of a total of 133,079 ; in a word, of all 
kinds of rolled iron, 1,051,163 tons out of a total of 2,348,874. 
The petroleum statisties for 1882, partly mixed with those of 
an adjoining district in New York, show a produet of 30,541,740 
barrels (of 12 gallons). 

Vegetation. —'The vegetation of the State corresponds in variety 
with the variety of elevation and distance from the seaboard. The 
mountains are clad with forests of pine, hemlock, oak, beech, 
maple, walnut, wild cherry, eueumber, dogwood, and laurel, and 
cultivated apple, cherry, pear, and peach trees grow in the elearings. 
Wild grapes grow in sheltered places ; wild huckleberries, straw- 
berries, and blackberries flourish. Oats, barley, and timothy grass 
yield heavy crops. The original forest remains only here and there 
in secluded spots. All its white-pine timber has been cut, and 
none grows to replace it. The spruce-pine, hemlock, and oak 
woods have been girdled by settlers, or barked by tanners and left 
to die. Extensive iron-furnace tracts have been systematically 
eut several times; the deserted charcoal grounds in the anthracite 
and coke districts have beeome covered with a dense low growth of 
oak, maple, birch, dogwood, and other deciduous vegetation, Two 
other motives have co-operated for the destruction of the original 
forest,—the demand for railway sleepers and the still greater 
demand for timber and slabs in mines. The annual forest tires, 
sometimes of enormous magnitude, help to keep the size of forest- 
wood small, and to cover the uncultivated part of the State with 
brushwood. The early settlers of the low country also eut with- 
out mercy and without fear; 1fo shadow was allowed to fall on a field. 
The traditional practice lasted long; but the scarcity of wood at 
length made itself felt. The last generation began to plant ; the 
present cherishes and multiplies trees, in and around. fields, along 
roads, and on rough ground. The old settled parts of the State 
are becoming again well wooded. The mountain-ridges will always 
remain so, for outcrops of sandstone make them rocky, and the 
terracing of their steep slopes is not yet to be thought of. In the 
north-western counties the diseovery of petroleum in 1859 produced 
a great demand for derrick lumber, and the ephemeral wooden cities 
which sprang up during the succeeding twenty-five yeavs caused a 
rapid bringing under cultivation of at least 5000 square miles, lying 
between 1000 and 2000 fect above the level of the sea. 

Two hundred and eighty-four genera and 541 species of plants 
are enumerated as growing on the plateau of Wayne county, in 
the north-east corner of the State, a typieal portion of tlie whole 
upland region, covered with glacial drift-sand and gravel, with 
innumerable lakes, ponds, and small swamps, lying at various 
elevations from 1100 to 2000 feet above the sea. 

Fuuna.—The zoology of Pennsylvania exhibits that transition 
stage of its history in which we live. The elk has disappeared ; 
but the panther (puma) and the small wolf are occasionally met 
with. The black bear is not by any means extinct, and ean always 
find its way anew into the State from West Virginia. The wild 
eat is common in the least settled counties. Hedgehogs, ground- 
hogs, weasels, polecats, squirrels of three species, mice of several 
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species, and inusk-rats abound ; but the beaver, which has given 
name to so many mountains, rivers, creeks, and swamps all over 
the State, no longer exists. The wild turkey is practically exter- 
minated, but is occasionally shot on the mountains. Owls, wood- 
doves, thrushes, and other birds are abundant. Harmless snakes 
of various species are innumerable, especially a constrictor, the 
black snake, which grows to a length of 5 or 6 fcet. Two venomous 
snakes are still numerous, the copper-head in the half-cultivated 
districts and the rattlesnake in the mountains. The latter, in 
spite of all efforts to exterminate it, breeds with incredible rapidity. 
In summer it descends into the valleys. But, while the more 
dreaded copper-head is aetive and malieious and bites without 
warniug, the rattlesnake is always sluggish and timid, and takes 
so much time to get into coil, and is so noisy about it, that it is 
an object more of contempt than of apprehension. The black 
shake is its worst enemy and is always victorious; the deer also 
bounds around it, leaps upon it, and scatters it in pieces; the 
hog feeds upon it; and yet half the State is infested with it. 
Poisonous insects are almost unknown; but infinite swarins of 
gnats torment cattle and men in the forest counties. During a 
short season in summer mosquitoes abound along the tidal rivers, 
when the south wind blows. Fleas have only recently been im- 
ported ; but ticks are common in the lowland woods, and the 
native bed-bng, which breeds under the bark of the hemlock, has 
become domiciled throughout the State, and is the curse not only 
of the traveller but of a large part of the resident population. 
Government.—The constitution of 1874 gives the right to vote to 
cvery male eitizen over twenty-one years of age who has been a 
citizen of the United States one month, resident in Pennsylvania 
one year, and in his election district two months; but, if over 
twenty-two years old, he must have paid a tax at least two months 
before the day of election. The legislative power is vested in a 
general assembly of two houses, — fifty senators eleeted by the 
people for four years and two hundred representatives for two years. 
There are strong constitutional guards against special legislation. 
The executive department consists of a governor, lieutenant-gover- 
nor, and secretary of internal affairs, elected each for four years, an 
auditor for three, and a treasurer for two, together with a secretary 
of state, an attorney-general, and a superintendent of publie in- 
struction, each appointed for four years by the governor with con- 
sent of the senate. The judiciary consists of a supreme court of 
seven judges elected for twenty-one years; forty-three district courts 
of common pleas eaeh with one or more judges elected for ten years, 
and exercising probate jurisdiction except in cities where there are 
orphans’ courts ; and local magistrates of minor jurisdiction. The 
State sends twenty-seven representatives to the national Congress ; 
and federal courts for the eastern districts are held at Philadelphia, 
and for the western district at Pittsburgh, Williamsport, and Erie. 
Population.—The population was estimated in 1755 at 200,000. 
The results of subsequent censuses are shown in the following table— 


Census. Males Females. Total, Mod 
1790 222,810 211,563 134,973 0-0 
1800 300,507 202,558 602,305 134 
1810 413,515 896,516 810,091 18:0 
1520 532,433 517,026 1,047,507 Do 
1830 634,378 604,455 1,348,233 30:0 
1810 867,556 $850,477 1,724,033 38:3 
1850 1,108,103 1,143,683 2,311,786 51:4 

| 1860 1,454,419 1,451,700 2,900,915 64-6 
1870 1,758,409 1,763,452 3,521,951 nS 
1880 2,136,655 2,146,236 4,282,801 05:8 
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Of the last total 85,535 were coloured ; 587,829 were of foreign 
birth, ineluding 80,102 English, 236,505 Irish, 20,735 Scotch, 
29,447 Welsh, and 168,426 Germans. 

Education,—In 1880 but 4°6 per cent. of the population over ten 
years oll were unable to read, and 7'1 per cent. unable to write. 
The State is divided into 2215 distriets, which hold school property 
valued at $28,341,560, and maintain 19,183 schools, of which 7812 
are graded. Directing boards elected by the people appoint county 
superintendents. "The State superintendent has two deputies, The 
teachers number 21,289, of whom 12,778 are women, the average 
monthly wages for men being $35°12, and for women $28°89. 
There are fourteen normal schools, ten being under State patronage. 
The total school expenditure for 1882 was $8,262,244, including 
31,000,000 of State aid, given every year. The schools are free to 
all persons from six to twenty-one years of age; and this * school 
population" in 1880 numbered 1,422,377. In 1883 there were 
945,945 on the registers; the average attendance was 611,317. 
There are twenty-eight colleges giving four-year courses, but only 
five confine themselves strictly to college work, viz., university of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, Lehigh university at South Dethle- 
hem, Lafayette college at Easton, Haverford college at Haverford, 
and Dickinson eollege at Carlisle. The grounds, buildings, and 
apparatus of twenty institutions are valued at $3,186,000, and 
they hold $3,951,000 in productive funds, Swarthmore college 
and eight others admit both sexes to equal privileges. The pecu- 
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liar industries of tho State have led to extensive provisions for 
technical and scientific instruction, There are seventeen theological 
schools, a law department in the university of Pennsylvania, five 
medical colleges, all in Philadelphia, an academy of fine arts, and 
about two hundred academies of various grades. 

Prisons, &e.—There are two penitentiaries, the Eastern, at Phil- 
adelphia, on the oa system, with about 1000 convicts, and 
the Western, at Allegheny, on the congregate system, with about 
650 convicts. The reform school at Morganza (cottage system) 
and the house of refuge at Philadelphia receive youthful oflenders, 
who in both institutions average over 1000. An industrial reforma- 
tory at Huntingdon, with room for 500 youthful criminals sentenced 
for first offenees, is near completion (1884). There are 69 county 
jails, costing annually $750,000; the commitments for the year 
ending 30th September 1883 were 2323, and the inmates 1127. 

Pauperism, Insanity, &e.—On 30th September 1883 there were 38 
county almshouses, containing 8313 inmates, costing for the year 
$1,296,945, to which add $203,830 for township poor and $226,000 
for outdoor relief. A law of 1883 forbids the retention of children 
over two and under sixteen in almshouses with adult paupers for 
more than sixty days. Charitable institutions and societies are 
numerous. Since 1879 a society for organizing charity has been 
operating in Philadelphia to prevent indiscriminate and duplicate 
giving, and mendieaney. There are five State hospitals for insane, 
—at Harrisburg, Danville, Warren, Dixmont, and Norristown. 
These with three other prominent establishments had 3575 inmates 
on Ist October 1882, of whom 2220 were indigent. In one year 
5107 cases were treated, 1552 newly admitted, 968 persons dis- 
charged, 368 died. In 1880 there were 3884 blind persons in the 
State; in January 1884 there were 373 in institutions assisted by 
the State. Of those discharged about two-thirds have a fair pro- 
spect of self-support. In institutions for deaf and dumb there were 
321. Of 404 children in the institute for feeble-minded at Media 
only 100 were deemed incapable of improvement. 

Agriculture. —By the census of 1880 there were 301,112 persons 
engaged in agriculture, and 1,154,955 in all other occupations. 
The number of farms was 213,542, averaging 93 aeres each. There 
were under improvement 13, 123,007 acres, an increase of 1,907,042 
since 1870 ; the value of produets was $129,760,476. The principal 
crops are wheat, maize, hay, and tobacco, the cultivation of the last 
having greatly increased of late, so that Pennsylvania ranks third 
among the tobaeco-raising States of the Union, its product in 1880 
being 36,948,272 Ib. It is most largely grown in Lancaster county. 
There isa large yield of honey and maple sugar, and the butter 
produet of 1880 was 79,336,012 Ib. 

Manufactures.—'The manufacturing industry has more than 
trebled since 1860. In 1880 the capital invested in 31,232 estab- 
lishments was $174,510,993, the cost of material used in a year 
$465,020,563, the total sum paid in wages $134,055,904,—the 
number of persons employed being 387,072, and the value of pro- 
duet $744,818,445, or nearly one-seventh of the total produet of 
manufactures in the United States (85,369,579,191). Iron and 
steel take the lead; textile fabries, including carpets, cottons, 
woollens, silks, yarns, hosiery, and hats make a large item; 333 
tanneries yield in leather $23,735,814; flour and grist mills doa 
large business; the lumber interest centres at Williamsport and 
glass-making at Pittsburgh, and there are salt-wells at Allegheny. 

Communications. —Connexions between the navigable rivers were 
effected in former years at a cost of over $50,000,000, by a system of 
canals now chiefly used for the carriage of coal, subordinate to the 
mining and railway corporations, which are closely related, There 
are about 5500 miles of railroad in the State belonging to numerous 
companies, but the Pennsylvania Railroad system and the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading system are by far the most important. The 
Pennsylvania has not only consolidated under its management 
many lines within the State but has gained control by purchase or 
lease of trunk lines and branches leading through other States, 
east, west, north, and south, including in all over 6000 miles of 
road. Of these 2555 belong to the Pennsylvania division, of which 
the gross earnings in 1883 were $32,017,818, and the net earnings 
$13,096,399. The Philadelphia and Reading owns or controls 
1583 miles of road, and along with a heavy passenger business 
(18,195,264 carried in 1883) is largely oceupied with transporta- 
tion of coal from the mines to Philadelphia and New York. Its 
gross earnings iu 1883 were $29,797,927, its net earnings $14,464,070, 
exclusive of rentals of leased lines and interest. In conjunction 
with the Reading Coal and Iron Company, a separate corporation, 
it controls seventy-four collieries, covering 163,317 acres of anthra- 
cite coal lands. The gross earnings of the Coal and Iron Company 
for 1883 were $17,038,858, and the net earnings $921,771. Other 
companies control lines leading from the coal and iron regions to 
New York city. The railroad interest gives employment to over 
16,000 men, besides the 3000 employed by the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works in Philadelphia. 

Finance.— Vor the year ending 30th November 1882 the State re- 
venue, exclusive of a loan of $9,360,120, was 87,068,529, of which 
over $4,000,000 came from taxes on corporations, and nearly all tho 
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rest from various business licences. The State imposes no tax on 
real estate, but collects $437,776 from taxes on money at interest, 
watches, and carriages. The expenditure, exclusive of payment on 
debt, was $5,024,766. The debt was $20,225, 083, with $7,992,023 
of assets in the sinking fund. Thirty-eight counties report debts 
aggregating $76,301,876, and there are heavy municipal debts. 
The value of real estate reported in 1882 was $1,595,430,041, of 
which $110.000,126 were legally exempt from taxation. 

AMilitia.—Distributed over the State and organized into regiments 
and brigades are 137 volunteer companies, containing $220 men 
and officers, and called collectively the “national guard.” They 
include three batteries of artillery, three companies of cavalry, 
and 131 of infantry, and are armed, equipped, and supplied by 
the State at an annual expense of about $242,000, 

History. —TVhe grant of the extensive territory called Pennsyl- 
vania, made by Charles II. in 1681 to William PENN (q.v.), carried 
with it full proprietorship and dominion, saving only the king's 
sovereignty. Penn at once created a quick market for lands by 
publishing in England and on the Continent his liberal scheme of 
government and his intention to try the ‘holy experiment ” of 
“a free colony for all mankind.” In 1682, when he crossed the 
sea to take possession, he found the western bank of the Delaware 
already occupied by nearly 6000 Swedes, Dutch, and English, the 
Swedes having begun a settlement in 1638. To these, as to settlers 
from al] nations, he conceded equal liberties. The desire to escape 
from spiritual and temporal despotisms, and the chance of aequir- 
ing rich lands in a salubrious climate on easy terms, drew thousands 
of immigrants: English Quakers, Scottish and Irish Presbyterians, 
German Mennonites, French Huguenots, men of all religious, were 
alike welcome ; the population increased for a few years at the rate 
of one thousand a year; then more rapidly, so that at the end of 
seventy-five years it exceeded 200,000. Penn twice visited Penn- 
sylvania, staying each time two years. Iu December 1682 he 
summoned delegates to meet him at Upland (now Chester) to con- 
fer about government; the land was divided into counties, and in 
March following representatives chosen by the people of these dis- 
tricts agreed on a constitution, based upon popular suffrage, and 
guaranteeing liberty of conscience. All magistrates and oflicers 
were to be chosen by the people, Penn surrendering all claim for 
revenue by taxation, and retaining for himself and his deputies 
only the governorship. For his further connexion with Pennsyl- 
vania, see Penn. In 1692 PuiLapELpnia (4.v.) was founded. 
The failure to settle the boundary-line between Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, in dispute between Lord Baltimore and Penn, long 
caused great irritation among the settlers, who were liable to double 
taxation.; but in 1750 Lord Hardwick's decree in Chancery eon- 
firmed the original claims of Penn, and in 1763-67 Mason and 
Dixon definitely fixed and marked 246 miles of the line, since 
made famous as the separation between free and slave States. 

For over sixty years the predominance of the Quakers in the 
assembly had prevented any legislation for publie defence, — of 
which, indeed, there was little need so long as Indians and whites 
kept their covenant. But in 1744 the Indians became allies of the 
French, then at war with Great Britain. French military posts 
established in western Pennsylvania not only violated the integrity 
of the provinee but threatened to contine the English to the east of 
the Alleghanies, and perhaps to crowd them off the continent. The 
party of non-resistance was overborne by a sense of publie danger, 
which found strong expression in a pamphlet by Franklin ; and in 
1747 the assembly permitted volunteer organization, One hundred 
and twenty companies were soon enrolled, ten of them, of a hundred 
men each, in Philadelphia. But there was no eflicient manage- 
ment nor hearty co-operation with adjacent colonies. Braddock’s 
defeat in 1754 intensitied the alarm ; Fort Duquesne (site of Pitts- 
burgh), which he aimed to reduce, was held by the French till 1758, 
The peace of Paris in 1763 did not quiet the Red Men. Pontiac, 
a famous sachem, united the western tribes in a war of extermina- 
tion, only ended when the whites had proved their mastery. The 
royal council, displeased with self-governing tendencies, annulled 
the militia law of Pennsylvania; but the pressure of common 
danger and the dread of tomahawk and toreh not only led to the 
oller of a bounty of 3130 for Indian scalps, but taught the lessons 
of comradeship, and co-operation, and nourished the self-reliant 
courage of the generation which was to strike for independence. 
Though stout against the Stamp Act of 1765 and other parliamentary 
encroachments, Pennsylvania was not swift to move; the assembly 
sought to mediate between the parliament and the colonies, but 
the course of events soon made neutrality impossible. A long 
adjournment was construed as abdieation ; a committee of safety 
seized the reins till the people could speak through a representative 
convention. The convention espoused the revolution ; iu Septem- 
ber 1776 a State constitution was promulgated ; in 1778 the old 
charter was formally annulled and the Penn elaims silenced by 
payment of £130,000. During the war Pennsylvania was the 
scene of important events, —the deliberations of the Congress aud 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776 : the battles of Drandy- 
Wine and Germantown in 1777; the British occupation of Phil- 
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adelphia, and the encampinent of Washington at Valley Forge, 
in 1777-78. A brief but violent mutiny of the unpaid soidiery of 
Pennsylvania in 1781 led Congress to adopt a better systein of 
finance, under the wise guidance of Robert Morris of Philadelphia. 
In 1812, at the outbreak of war with Great Britain, Pennsylvania 
promptly furnished its quota of troops. At the opening of the war 
with the southern States in 1861, in response to the president’s 
eall for 14,000 inen as the State's quota, Pennsylvania seut 25,975, 
and during the war furnished a total of 387,284. No other northern 
State was invaded, At Gettysburg, near the State border, a three 
days’ battle was fought, 30th June to 3d Jnly 1803, resulting in a 
decisive victory of the Federal forces. 1n 1864 Chambersburg was 
burned by the Confederates. For more than two centuries Penn's 
commonwealth has been advancing in population and prosperity, 
and the great body of the people have dwelt in peace. There have 
been five serious local disturbances. Between 1791 and 1794 there 
was organized resistance to the collection of a federal tax on distilled 
spirits, but a strong display of force quelled the insurrection without 
bloodshed. In 1844 there were riots in Kensington, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, between “native Americans” and Catholic Irish, re- 
sulting iu the destruction of thirty dwellings, three churches, one 
convent, aud many lives. Between 1835 and 1861 anti-slavery 
miectings in Philadelphia were often roughly interrupted, and in 
1838 Pennsylvania Hall was burned by a pro-slavery mob. A 
eriminal combination in the anthracite mining region, known as 
the “Molly Maguires," was broken up in 1876 by due course of 
law, twenty men being hanged for murder. 1n 1877 the ‘railroad 
riots,” an outbreak of dissatistied railway employés, caused a vast 
destruction of property at Pittsburgh and vicinity, but were quelled 
by the military. The constitution has been four times revised, — 
in 1838, 1850, 1857, 1874. (J. P. L. —C. G. A.) 

PENRITH, a market-town of Cumberland, England, 
is situated near the river Eamont, and on the Lancaster 
and Carlisle section of the London and North-Western 
Railway, 18 miles south of Carlisle, and 5 north-east of 
Ullswater. The town consists chiefly of one long and wide 
street. To the west once stood an ancient castle, ereeted 
as a protection against the Seots, on the site of an old 
Roman encampment. But it was dismantled by Charles I. : 
the ruins still remain, The principal publie buildings are 
the grammar-school, founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1566, 
the. agricultural hall, the mechanics’ institute, and the 
working-men's literary institute, "There are breweries, 
tanneries, and saw-mills, but the town depends chiefly on 
agrieulture. "The population of the urban sanitary district 
in 187} was 8317, and in 1881 it was 9208, 

Old Penrith, the Dremetenraeum of the Romans, was about 5 
miles north by west of the present town, At the Conquest the honour 
of Penrith was a royal franchise ; but it was alternately in the pos- 
session of the English and Scottish kings until given to Anthony 
Beck, bishop of Durham, by Edward I. The town more than once 
lapsed to the crown. [n 1696 it was granted to William Bentinck, 
earl of Portland, and in 1783 it was sold by the duke of Portland 
to the duke of Devonshire. 

PENSACOLA, a city of the United States, capital of 
Escambia county, Florida, on the north-west coast of 
Pensacola Bay. The harbour has recently been improved 
so as to secure a uniform depth of 24 feet. Pensacola is 
the terminus of three railway lines which connect it with 
Mobile, Montgomery, Jacksonville, and Millview, the start- 
ing-place of steamers plying to Cedar Keys, &c., and the 
seat of a large trade in lumber (mainly pitch pine), early 
vegetables, and winter fruits. About 7 miles west of Pen- 
sacola lies a United States navy-yard. The value of the 
exports to Great Britain and the British colonies in 1882 
was $1,481,702, to other foreign countries $1,021,113, 
and to the United States $535,225. The total imports 
were only $169,082. In 1850 the population was 2164, 
i 1870 3347, and in 1880 6845; aud it has since in- 
creased to upwards of 8000. 

Pensacola Bay is said to have been discovered by Narvaez in 1528. 
Freneh, and afterwards Spanish, colonists settled on the site of the 
town in the close of the 17th century, In 1719 it was captured hy 
Bicnville, in 1723 restored to the Spaniards, in 1763 occupied hy 
the British, in 1751 captured by General Galvez, in 1814 taken 
from the British by the United States general Jackson, and again 
in 1818 taken by the same general from the Spaniards. In 1521, 
aceording to the treaty of 1819, it became, with the rest of Florida, 
part of the United States territory. 
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PENTATEUCH axp JOSHUA. The name Penta- 
teuch, already found in Tertullian and Origen, corresponds 
to the Jewish mnn vn nzon (the five-fifths of the 
Torah, or Law); the several books were named by the 
Jews from their initial words, though at least Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy had also titles corresponding to 
those we use, viz., DITD NW, a"mpan won (Apperpecwderp, 
Origen, in Eus, Z. Æ., vi 25), and mmn mws. The 
Pentateuch, together with Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, 
with which it is usually united in Greek MSS., makes up 
the Octateuch ; the Pentateuch and Joshua together have 
recently been named the Hexateuch. The date of the 
division of the Torah into five books cannot be made out ; 
it is probably older than the Septuagint translation. 

Moses is already taken for the author of the Pentateuch 
in 2 Chronicles xxv. 4, xxxv. 12 sq.; ouly the last eight 
verses of Deuteronomy are, according to the rabbins, not 
from his pen. From the synagogue belief in the Mosaic 
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the previous question of the composition of the Pentateuch. 


Jean Astruc has the merit of opening the true path of Astruc, 


this investigation. He recognized in Genesis two main 
sources, between which he divided the whole materials of 
the book, with some few exceptions, and these sources he 
distinguished by the mark that the one used for God the 
name Klohim (Gen. i., v.; comp. Exod. vi. 3) and the other 
the name Jehovah (Gen. ii-iv.)? Astrucs hypothesis, 
fortified by the observation of other linguistic differences 
which regularly corresponded with the variation in the 
names of God, was introduced into Germany by Eichhorn's 
Einleitung in d. A.T., and proved there the fruitful and just 
point of departure for all further inquiry. At first, indeed, 
it was with but uncertain steps that critics advanced from 
the analysis of Genesis to that of the other books, where 
the simple criterion of the alternation of the divine names 
was no longer available. In the hands of the Scotsman 
Geddes and the German Vater the Pentateuch resolved 


itself into an agglomeration of longer and shorter fragments, Frag- 
between which no threads of continuous connexion could den 
be traced ? (“ Fragmentary Hypothesis”). The fragment- „YP? 


authorship passed to the church, and is still widely pre- 
valent among Christians. At an early date, indeed, doubts 


suggested themselves as to the correctness of this view, iiu 


but it was not till the 17th century that these became so 
strong that they could not be suppressed. It was ob- 
served that Moses does not speak of himself in the first 
person, but that some other writer speaks of him in the 
third, —a writer, too, who lived long after. The expression 
of Gen. xii. 6, “the Canaanite was then in the land,” is 
spoken to readers who had long forgotten that a different 
nation from Israel had onee occupied the Holy Land ; the 
words of Gen. xxxvi. 31, “these are the kings that 
reigned in Edom, before there reigned any king over the 
children of Isracl,” have no prophetic aspect; they point 
to an author who wrote under the Hebrew monarchy. 
Again, the * book of the wars of Jehovah” (Num. xxi. 14) 
cannot possibly be cited by Moses hinself, as it contains 
a record of his own deeds; and, when Deut. xxxiv. 10 
(comp. Num. xii) says that *there arose not a prophet 
since in Israel like unto Moses,” the writer is necessarily 
one who looked back to Moses through a long series of 
later prophets. 

At the same time attention was drawn to a variety of 
contradictions, inequalities, transpositions, and repetitions 
of events in the Pentateuch, such as excluded the idea that 
the whole came from a single pen. Thus Peyrerius rce- 
marked that Gen. xx. and xxvi. stand in an impossible 
chronological context; and on the incongruity of Gen. i. 
and ii., which he pressed very strongly, he rested his hypo- 
thesis of the Preadamites. Such observations could not but 
grievously shake the persuasion that Moses was the author 
of the Pentateuch, while at the same time they directed 
criticism to a less negative task—viz., the analysis of the 
Pentateuch. For this, indeed, the 17th century did not 
effect anything considerable, but at least two conclusions 
came out with sufficient clearness. The first of these was 
the self-contained character of Deuteronomy, which in 
these days there was a disposition to regard as the oldest 
book of the Pentateuch, and that with the best claims to 
authenticity. And in the second place the Pentateuchal 
laws and the Pentateuchal history were sharply distin- 
guished; the chief difficulties were felt to lie in the 
narrative, and there seemed to be less reason for question- 
ing the Mosaie authorship of the laws. 

Spinoza’s bold conjecture that in their present form not 
only the Pentateuch but also the other historical books of 
the Old Testament were composed by Ezra ran far ahead 
of the laborious investigation of details necessary to solve 


ary hypothesis was mainly supported by arguments drawn 
from the middle books of the Pentateuch, and as limited 
to these it long found wide support. 


an inconsistency, for his fundamental idea was to show 
throughout all parts of the Pentateuch traces of certain 
common tendencies, and even of one deliberate plan; nor 
was he far from recognizing the close relation between the 
Elohist of Genesis and the legislation of the middle books. 
De Wette's chief concern, however, was not with the 
literary but with the historical criticism of the Pentateuch, 
and in the latter he made an epoch. In his Diss. Critica 
of 1805 (Opusc. T'heol., pp. 149-168) he placed the composi- 
tion of Deuteronomy in the time of King Josiah (arguing 
from a comparison of 2 Kings xxii., xxiii., with Deut. xii.), 
and pronounced it to be the most recent stratum of the 
Pentateuch, not, as had previously been supposed, the 
oldest. In his Critical. Enquiry into the Credibility of the 
Books of Chronicles (Halle, 1806) he showed that the laws 
of Moses are unknown to the post-Mosaie history; this he 
did by instituting a close comparison of Samuel and Kings 
with the Chronicles, from which it appeared that the 
variations of the latter are not to be explained by the use 
of other sources, but solely by the desire of the Jewish 
scribes to shape the history in conformity with the law, 
and to give the law that place in history which, to their 
surprise, had not been conceded to it by the older historical 
books. Finally, in his Criticism of the Mosaic History 
(Halle, 1807) De Wette attacked the method then preva- 
lent in Germany of eliminating all miracles and prophecies 
from the Bible by explaining them away, and then ration- 
alizing what remained into a dry prosaic pragmatism. De 
Wette refuses to find any history in the Pentateuch; all is 
legend and poetry. The Pentateuch is not an authority for 
the history of the time it deals with, but only for the time 
in which it was written ; it 1s, he says, the conditions of 
this much later time which the author idealizes and throws 
back into the past, whether in the form of narrative orof law. 
De Wette's brilliant. début, which made his reputation 
for the rest of his life, exercised a powerful influence on 
his contemporaries. For several decennia all who were 
open to critical ideas at all stood under his influence. 
rrainberg, Leo, and Von Bohlen wrote under this influence; 
Gesenius in Halle, the greatest Hebraist then living, taught 
under it; nay, Vatke and George were guided by De 


! Hobbes, Leviathan, chap. xxxiii, ; Peyrerius, Nyst. theol. ex Pra- 


adamitarum IHypothesi, iv. 1, 2; Spinoza, Tr. Theoloyico-pol., chap. vii. ; | 
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2 Conjectures sur les mémoires originaux, dont il paroit que Moyse 
s'est servi pour composer le livre de lu Genèse (Brussels, 1753). Comp. 
Journ. des Scavans, October 1767, pp. 291-305. 
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Wette's ideas and started from the ground that he had 
conquered, althongh they advanced beyond him to a much 
more definite and better established position, and were 
also diametrically opposed to him in one most important 
point, of which we shall have more to say presently.! 

Dut meantime a reaction was rising which sought to 
direet criticism towards positive rather than negative re- 
sults. The chief representatives of this positive criticism, 
which now took up a distinct attitude of opposition to the 
negative criticism of De Wette, were Bleck, Ewald, and 
Movers. By giving up certain parts of the Pentateuch, 
especially Deuteronomy, they thought themselves able to 
vindicate certain other parts as beyond doubt genuinely 
Mosaic, just in the same way as they threw over the Davidic 
authorship of certain psalms in order to strengthen the 
claim of others to bear his name. The procedure by which 
particular ancient hymns or laws were sifted out from the 
Psalter or the Pentateuch had some resemblance to the 
decretum absolutum of theology ; but up to a certain point 
the reaction was in the right. The youthful De Wette 
and his followers had really gone too far in applying the 
same measure to all parts of the Pentateuch, and had been 
satisfied with a very inadequate insight into its composi- 
tion and the relation of its parts. Historical criticism 
had hurried on too fast, and literary eriticisin had now to 
overtake it. De Wette himself felt the necessity for this, 
and from the year 1317 onwards—the year of the first edi- 
tion of his Zinleitunj—he took an active and useful part 
in the solution of the problems of Pentateuchal analysis. 
The fragmentary hypothesis was now superseded ; the con- 
nexion of the Elohist of Genesis with the legislation of 
the middle books was clearly recognized ; and the book of 
Joshua was included as the conclusion of the Pentateuch. 
The closely-knit connexion and regular structure of the 
narrative of the Elohist impressed the critics ; it seemed 
to supply the skeleton which had been clothed with flesh 
and blood by the Jehovist, in whose contributions there 
was no such obvious conformity toa plan. From all this 
it was naturally concluded that the Elohist had written 
the Grundschrift or primary narrative, which lay before the 
Jehovist and was supplemented by him (‘Supplementary 
Hypothesis ").? 

This view remained dominant till Hupfeld in 1853 pub- 
lished his investigations on The Sources of Genesis and the 
Method of their Composition.  Hupfeld denied that the 
Jehovist followed the context of the Elohistic narrative, 
merely supplementing it by additions of his own. He 
pointed out that such Elohistic passages in Genesis as 
clearly have undergone a Jehovistic redaction (e.g., chaps. 
XX., XX1., xxii.) belong toa different Elohist from the author 
of Gen. i. Thus he distinguished three independent sources 
in Genesis, and he assumed further, somewhat inconse- 
quently, that no one of them had anything to do with the 
others till a fourth and later writer wove them all together 
into a single whole. This assumption was corrected by 
Noldeke, who showed that the second Elohist is preserved 
only in extracts embodied in the Jehovistic book, that 
the Jehovist and second Elohist form one whole and the 
Grundschrift-another, and that thus, in spite of Hupfeld's 
discovery, the Pentateuch (Deuteronomy being excluded) 
was still to be regarded as made up of two great layers. 
Noldeke had also the honour of having been the first to 


1 H. Leo, Vorlesungen üher die Geschichte des jüdischen Staats, 
Berlin, 1828 ; C. P. W. Graniberg, Kritische Geschichte der Religions- 
ideen des A. T., Berlin, 1829-30 ; P. v. Bohlen, Die Genesis, Königs- 
berg, 1835; W. Vatke, Biblische Theologie, Berlin, 1835 ; J. F. L. 
George, Die ülteren jüdischen Feste, Berlin, 1835. 

? Bleek, in Rosenmüller's Repertorium, 1822, and in Stud. und 
Krit, 1531 ; Ewald, Stud. u. Kril, 1831; Tuch, Kommentar üb. d. 
Genesis, Halle, 1838; especially De Wette in the various editions of 
his Einleitung. 
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trace in detail how the Elohistie Grandschrit runs through 
the whole Hexateuch, and of having deseribed with masterly 
hand the peculiar and inflexible type of its ideas and 
language. In this task he was aided by the commentary 
of Knobel, whose industry furnished very valuable materials 
for men of judgment to work upon.? 

Thus the investigation into the composition of the Penta- 
teuch had reached a point of rest and a provisional con- 
clusion. The results may be thus summarized. The five 
books of Moses with Joshua form one whole ; and it is not 
the death of Moses but the conquest of the promised land 
which forms the true close of the history of the patriarchal 
age, the exodus, and the wanderings in the wilderness ; it 
is therefore more correct to speak of the Hexateuch than of 
the Pentateuch. From this whole it is most easy to detach 
the book of Deuteronomy, and accordingly its independence 
was very early recognized. Of the other elements, that 
which has the most marked individuality is the work of 
the Elohist, which we shall in the sequel call the Priestly 
Code. This too, like Deuteronomy, is a law-book, but it 
hasan historical setting. Its main stock is Levitieus, with 
the cognate parts of the adjacent books, Exod. xxv.-xl. 
(except chaps. xxxii.-xxxiv.) and Num. i.-x., xv.-xix., xxv.- 
xxxvi. (with some inconsiderable exceptions) This law- 
book does not, like Deuteronomy, embrace precepts for 
civil life, but is confined to affairs of worship, and mainly 
to the esoteric aspect of public worship, that is, to 
such points as belonged to the function of the priests as 
distinguished from the worshipping people. The legal 
contents of the Code are supported on a scaffolding of 
history, which, however, belongs to the literary form rather 
than to the substance of the work. It is only where some 
point of legal interest is involved that the narrative acquires 
any fulness, as it does in the book of Genesis in connexion 
with the three preparatory stages of the Mosaic covenant 
attached to the names of Adam, Noah, and Abraham. 
Generally speaking, the historieal thread is very thin, and 
often (Gen. v., xi.) it becomes a mere genealogical line, on 
which is hung a continuous chronology carried on from 
the creation to the exodus. The Priestly Code is charac- 
terized by a marked predilection for numbers and measures, 
for arrangement (titles to sections) and formality of scheme, 
by the poverty and inflexibility of its language, by standing 
repetitions of certain expressions and phrases such as are 
not elsewhere found in old Hebrew. Thus its distinguish- 
ing marks are very pronounced, and can always be recog- 
nized without ditliculty. If now Deuteronomy and the 
Priestly Code are successively subtracted from our present 
Pentateuch the Jehovistie history-book remains, distin- 
guished from both the others by the fact that it 1s essentially 
narrative and not law, and by the pleasure it takes in 
bringing out details of the historical tradition, so that 
individual points of the story receive full justice and are 
not sacrificed to the interests of the general plan. The 
patriarehal history belongs almost entirely to this docu- 
ment, and forms the most characteristic part of it; here 
that history forms no mere epitomized introduction to more 
important matter, as in the Priestly Code, bnt is treated 
in all fulness as a subject of first-rate importance. Legis- 
lative elements are incorporated in the Jehovistic narrative 
only at one point, where they naturally fall into the his- 
torical context, viz., in connexion with the law-giving on 
Sinai (Exod. xx.-xxiii., xxxiv.). 

These, then, are the three main component parts of the 
Hexateuch— Deuteronomy, the Priestly Code, and the 
Jchovist. But the Jehovist has woven together in his 
history-book two sourees, one of which uses the name 


3 Knobel, Die Genesis erklärt (Leipsic, 1852), Exodus und Leviticus 
(1857), Numeri, Deuteron., und Josua (1861) ; Noldeke, Untersuchungen 
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Elohim (Hupfeld's younger Elohist), while the other says 
Iahliwe, as does the Jehovist himself. So, too, the Priestly 
Code is not a perfeetly incomposite structure; it has one 
main stock marked by a very definite historical arrange- 
ment and preserved with little admixture in the book of 
Genesis; but on the one hand some older elements have 
been incorporated in this stock, while on the other hand 
there have been engrafted on it quite a number of later 
novelle, which in point of form are not absolutely homo- 
geneous with the main body of the Code, but in point 
of substance are quite similar to it, reflecting the same 
tendencies and ideas and using the same expressions and 
mannerisms, so that the whole may be regarded as an 


historical unity though not strictly as a literary one. 

'The very name of Deuteronomy shows that from the earliest 
times it has been regarded as at least possessing a relative inde- 
pendenee ; the only difliculty is to determine where this seetion of 
the Pentateuch begins and ends. In recent times opinion has in- 
clined more and more to the judgment of Hobbes and Vater, that the 
original Deuteronomy must be limited to tlie laws in chaps. xii.-xxvi. 


world in six days, which is neither referred to nor presupposed. 
“Tn the day that Jehovah made the earth there was as yet no 
plant of the field npon the earth, and no herb grew in the field ; 
for Jehovah had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was 
not a man to till the ground. But a mist went up from the earth 
and watered the whole face of the ground. And Jehovah formed 
man of the dust of the ground and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life." It might be supposed that the picture drawn in 
chap. i. is here briefly referred to in order to add a particular 
feature which had not been fully brought out there, But there is 
no situation in chap. i. which this scene fits. There man is made 
last of all, but here first of all, before vegetation, and according to 
ii. 19 sq. also before the beasts. There man and woman are created 
together, here at first the man is alone. There vegetation and 
wet stand opposed, the plants spring up as soon as there is dry 
land ; here the condition of vegetation is the moistening of the 
dry land—it must first rain ; the earth, therefore, was originally 
not water but a parched desert,—the same conception as in the 
book of Job, where the sea bursts forth from the womb of the hard 
earth. The eoneeptions of the two narratives are different all 
through, as appears equally in what follows. “Jehovah planted a 
garden eastwards in Eden, at the place where the four chief rivers 
of the world are parted from a common souree. Here among other 
goodly trees grew the tree of life and the tree of knowledge. In 
this garden Jehovah set the man, to dress it and to keep it, to eat 
of all the fruits save only that of the tree of knowledge." In 
chap. i. man reeeives from the first as his portion the whole great 
earth as he now oecupies it, and his task isa purely natural one ; 
“be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it." But 
in chap. ii. the first man is placed in a mysterious garden of God, 
with a very limited sphere, where all is supernatural and marvellous. 
To speak generally, the ideas of God and man in chap. i. are rational 
and enlightened, but bare and prosaie ; in ehaps. 1i.-iii. they are 
childlike and primitive, but full of meaning. The point of the 
contrast is mainly this: in Gen. ii, iii., man is in fact forbidden 
to lift the veil of things and know the world, represented by the 
tree of knowledge ; in Gen. i. this is his primary task, to rule over 
all the earth, for sovereignty and knowledge come to the same thing. 
There nature is to man altogether a marvel; here it is a mere 
thing, an object for him. There it is robbery for man to seek to be 
as God ; here God from the first ereated man in His own image, after 
His likeness, and appointed him His vicegerent on earth. With 
these incongruities in the substance and spirit of the two sections 
we must take also the differences of form and langnage observable 
alike in the whole manner of the narrative—which in Gen. i. is con- 
fined by a preeise and formal scheme, while in Gen ii., iii., it has a 
free poetie movement—and in individual expressions. Thus Gen. 
i has Elohim, Gen. ii, iii., Jehovah ;! Gen. i. has the technical 
word N3, “create,” while the other narrative uses the ordinary 
words ny, “make,” 39%, “form;” and so forth. 

The contrast between the two reeords appears in a somewhat 
different way when we go on to compare Gen. v. with Gen. iv. 17 sq. 
The elements of the genealogy of ten members in the Priestly Code 


l The addition of Elohim, which produces the un-Hebrew form 
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and that of seven members in the Jehovist correspond, save that 
the former adds Noah after Lamech, and that at the beginning 
Adam-Cain is doubled and becomes Adam -Seth - Enosh - Cainan. 
Adam and Enosh both mean * man," so that the latter series is equi- 
valent to Adam-Seth-Adam-Cainan ; in other words Enosh-Cainan 
is the beginning of a series corresponding to that in chap. iv., and 
Adam-Seth is a parallel and variation. — Linguistically chap. v. is 
distinguished from chap. iv. by the use of Tu in place of 3». 

In Gen. i.-v. we find the two narratives lying side by side in 
continuous pieces and without intermixture ; in Gen. vi.-ix., on 
the other hand, we have a kind of 1nosaie, in which elements taken 
from each are interwoven to form a single narrative. The narrative 
of the Priestly Code is preserved entire in vi. 9-22, vii. 11, 18-16 
(except the last elause of ver. 16), 19-22, 24, viii. 1-5 (with one 
small exception), 13, 14, ix. 1-17. The Jehovistie narrative, on 
the other hand, is curtailed to prevent repetition ; it would not 
have done to relate twice over the building of the ark and the 
divine command to do so, or to give the ordinance of the rainbow 
onee after viii 22, and then again in ix. 9 sg. The hand that 
fused the two sourees together into one continuous account is very 
plainly recognized in vii. 8, 9, as compared on the one side with 
vi. 19, 20, and on the other with vii. 2. 

The justice of Hupfeld's observation, that besides the first Elohist 


Jera- The reasons that compel us to distinguish the Priestly Code from | (our Priestly Code) there is a second author who uses the same 
iof the Jehovist, and the relation that subsists between these two | name of God, can be best proved from Gen. xx.-xxii, where this 
lastly elements, may be exemplified and illustrated by the first nine | second Elohist appears for the first time. According to the Priestly 
Je chapters of Genesis. We begin by eomparing Gen. i. 1 to ii. 4a | Code Ishmael was fourteen years old at the birth of Isaac, and 
in with Gen. ii. 4b to iii. 24. The history of the first man in paradise | thus would be seventeen when some three years later Isaac was 
Jovist. has nothing to do with the preceding record of the creation of the | weaned. But how does this aecord with xxi. 9 sq., where Ishmael 


appears not as a lad of seventeen but asa child at play (PMS, 
ver. 9), who is laid on his mothers shoulder (ver. 14), and when 
thrown down by her in her despair (ver. 15) is quite unable to help 
himself? Similar inconsistencies appear if we attempt to place chap. 
xx. in the context of the Priestly Code ; it was already observed by 
Peyrerius that itis ‘non vero simile, regem Gerara voluisse Saram 
vetulam eui desierant fieri muliebria." We come, then, to ask what 
is the relation between this second Elohistie writing, from which 
the greater part of Gen. xx.-xxii. is derived, and the Jehovistic 
history. In their matter, their points of view, and also in language— 
apart from the names of God—the two are on the whole similar, as 
may be seen by comparing chap. xx. with chap. xxvi., or ehap. xxi. 
with chap. xvi. Moreover, the Elohistie history is preserved to us 
in a Jehovistie setting, as can be plainly diseerned, partly by certain 
slight changes (xxi. 33, xxii. 11-14), partly by larger additions (xx. 
18, xxi. 1, 32%, xxii. 15-18). But we cannot suppose that it was the 
prineipal narrator of the Jehovistic history—the author of the main 
mass of chaps. xii., xiii., xvi, xviii., xix., xxiv., xxvi. —who incor- 
porated ehaps. xx.-xxii. in his own book. For how can we imagine 
anything so absurd as that, before or after, he should have chosen 
to tell again in his own words and with full detail and important 
variations almost all the stories which he borrowed from another 
work? Rather must we conclude that the union of the Elohistie 
work (E) with the main Jehovistic narrative (J) was accomplished 
by a third hand. This third author is most conveniently designated 
as the Jehovist, and his work is compendiously eited as JE; the 
authors of its two eomponent parts are frequently called for dis- 
tinction the Jahvist and the Elohist. The editorial hand of the 
Jehovist can be traced not only in E but in his main source J (the 
source which uses the name Iahwe) ; compare, for example, Gen. xvi. 
8-10 with Gen. xxv. 15, 18. 

Still more complicated than the work of the Jehovist is the 
Priestly Code, at least in its main section, the ritual] legislation of 
the middle books. It is conceded on all hands that the eollection 
of laws in Lev. xvii.-xxvi. was originally a small independent code, 
though it has now been worked into the Priestly Code by the aid of 
very considerable editorial treatinent. It is equally undeniable, 
though not as universally admitted, that—to take one exaniple— 
Exod. xxx. and xxxi. cannot be placed in the same line with Exod. 
xxv.-xxix., but form a supplement to the last-named section. No 
reason can be assigned why the author of Exod. xxv.-xxix., if he 
intended to mention the golden altar of incense at all, should have 
failed to inelude it in the passage where he describes all the other 
furniture within the tabernacle,—the ark, merey-seat, golden 
table, and candlestick ; that the altar of incense is first mentioned 


Such are the main lines of the view now most prevalent 
as to the composition of the Hexateuch. We come next 
to consider the date and mutual relations of the several 
sources, As regards Deuteronomy and the Jehovist there 
is tolerably complete agreement among critics. Some, 


indeed, attempt to date Deuteronomy before the time of Date of 
Josiah, in the age of Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii 4, 22), Pentero- 

i f ; E i D . Domy. 
or even still earlier; but on the whole the date originally 


Jehovah Elohim, in Gen. ii., ii, is due to an editor who desired to 
soften the abrupt transition from the Elohim of the one narrator to the 
Jehovah of the other. 
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assigned by De Wette has held its ground. That the 
author of Deuteronomy had the Jehovistie work before 
him is also admitted ; and it is pretty well agreed that the 
latter is referred, alike by the character of its langnage and 
the cirele of its ideas and by express references (Gen. xii. 
G xv Lr 10 Nim, Xxiii. sy; Dout. xxxiv. 10), 
to the golden age of Hebrew literature, the same which 
has given us the finest parts of the books of Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, and the oldest extant prophetical 
writings —the age of the kings and prophets, before the 
dissolution of the sister states of Israel and Judah. 

On the other hand, the date of the Priestly Code is 
disputed. Till pretty recently it was commonly regarded 
as the oldest part of the Hexateueh. The fact that it 
is mainly legal seemed to give it the priority over the 
history of the Jehovist; for Moses was a lawgiver, not 
a narrator. Again, the priestly legislation has reference 
to worship, and regulates all points of ritual with great 
exactness; and by the rule that the earliest forms of 
religion lay most weight on ceremonies of worship and all 
matters of form, this fact seemed to mark the Priestly Code 
as older than Deuteronomy, where affairs of ritual wor- 
ship are less prominent than precepts of ethical conduct. 
Once inore, the demands made by Deuteronomy for the 
maintenance of the priesthood and ritual service are much 
less heavy than the corresponding demands of the Priestly 
Code ; and here again it was natural enough to argue that 
practical difficulties had led to the abolition or modifica- 
tion of the heavier burdens. And these conclusions were 
confirmed by the prevalent impression that the final 
redaction of the Pentateuch, and still more of the book of 
Joshua, was Deuteronomie, and that the same Deuteronomie 
redaction could be traced also in the other historical books. 
But even more weight than was laid on these really 
plausible arguments was held to attach to another point 
which seemed not merely to prove the priority of the 
Priestly -Code but to indicate that it was at least partly 
of Mosaic origin. Alike in the Jehovistic Book of the 
Covenant and in Deuteronomy the legislation is expressly 
constructed on the supposition of a nation no longer 
nomadie but settled in the land of Canaan. The Priestly 
Code, on the contrary, is throughout directed to Israel as it 
lived encamped during the wilderness wanderings, and never 
makes anticipatory reference to later conditions. So also 
in Genesis the Priestly Code strictly observes the difference 
between the patriarchal age and later times, and is careful 
not to transfer Mosaie institutions to the times of the 
Hebrew forefathers. This air of antiquity, combined with 
a corresponding severe simplicity in the style and form, 
and a east of language which differs profoundly from 
classical Hebrew, and was conjectured to be of an older 
mould, was the principal feature relied on as evidence that 
the Priestly Code deserved the title of the Grundschrift, 
the original and fundamental part of the Hexateuch. 

jut, in point of fact, it was none of these arguments 
which really gave rise to the doctrine of the priority of 
the Priestly Code; that doctrine had its veritable souree 
in the supplementary hypothesis described above. After 
the supplementary hypothesis was given up, the infer- 
enees originally drawn from it continued to hold their 
ground ; though it was made out that the Jehovist did 
not presuppose the existence of the Priestly Code, critics 
still assumed without question that the latter was the 
older work of the two. Critical analysis made steady pro- 
gress, but the work of synthesis did not hold even pace 
with it; this part of the problem was treated rather 
slightly, and merely by the way. Indeed, the true scope of 
the problem was not realized ; it was not seen that most im- 
portant historical questions were involved as well as ques- 


tions merely literary, and that to assign the true order of | (rédig/e) comprise dans le Pentatenque. 


ECH 
the different strata of the Pentateuch was equivalent to 
a reconstruction of the history of Israel. As regards the 
narrative matter it was forgotten that, after the Jehovistie, 
Deuteronomic, and priestly versions of the history had 
been felicitously disentangled from one another, it was 
necessary to examine the mutual relations of the three, to 
consider them as marking so many stages of an historical 
tradition, which had passed through its suecessive phases 
under the action of living causes, and the growth of 
which could and must be traced and historically explained. 
Still greater faults of omission characterized the critical 
treatment of the legal parts of the Pentateuch. Bleek, 
the oracle in all such matters of the German school of 
* Vermittelungstheologen ? (the theologians who tried to 
mediate between orthodoxy and eritieism alike in doctrine 


„and in history), never looked beyond the historical frame- 


work of the priestly laws, altogether shutting his eyes to 
their substance. He never thought of instituting an exact 
comparison between them and the Deuterononic law, still 
less of examining their relation to the historical and pro- 
phetieal books, with which, in truth, as appears from his 
Introduction, he had only a superficial acquaintance. 
Ewald, on the other hand, whose views as to the Priestly 
Code were cognate to those of Bleek, undoubtedly had an 
intimate acquaintance with Hebrew antiquity, and under- 
stood the prophets as no one else did. But he too neglected 
the task of a careful comparison between the different 
strata of the Pentateuchal legislation and the equally neces- 
sary task of determining how the several laws a agreed with 
or differed from such definite data for the history “of religion 
as could be collected from the historical and prophetical 
books. He had therefore no fixed measure to apply to 
the criticism of the laws, though his conception of the 
history suffered little, and his conception of prophecy still 
less, from the fact that in shaping them he left the law 
practically out of sight, or only called it in from time to 
time in an irregular and rather unnatural way. 
Meanwhile, two Hegelian writers, starting from the 
original position of De Wette, and moving on lines apart 
from the beaten track of eriticism, had actually effected 
the solution of the most nnportant problem in the whole 
sphere of Old Testament study. Vatke and George have 
the honour of being the first by whom the question of the 
historical sequence of the several stages of the law was 
attacked on a sound method, with full mastery over the 
available evidence, and with a clear insight into the far- 
reaching scope of the problem. But their works made no 
permanent impression, and were neglected even by Reuss, 
although this scholar had fallen at the same time upon 
quite similar ideas, which he did not venture to publish! 
1 The following pr opositions were formulated by Reuss in 1833 (or, 
as he elsewhere gives the date, in 1834), though they were not published 
till 1879. 1. L'élément historique du Pentatenque peut et doit ¢tre 
exainiué à part et ne pas étre conlondu avec l'éléinent legal, 2. L'un 
et lautre ont pu exister sans rédaction éerite. La mention, chez 
d'anciens écrivains, de eertaines traditions patriarcales on mosaiques, 
ne prouve pas l'existence du Pentateuque, et une nation peut avoir 
un droit coutumier sans code écrit. Les traditions nationales des 
Israclites remontent plus haut que les lois du Pentateuque ct la rédac- 
tion des premiéres est antérieure à celle des secondes, 4. E'interet 
principal de Vhistorien doit porter sur la date des lois, parce que sur 
ce terrain il a plus de chance d'arriver à des résultats certains. — Il 
faut en conséquence procéder à l'interrogatoire des témoins. 5. L'his- 
toire racontée dans les livres des Juges et de Samuel, et même en 
partie celle com prise dans les livres des Rois, est en contradiction avec 
des lois dites mosaiques; donc cclles-ci étaient inconnues s à l'époque 
de la rédaction de ces livres, à plus forte raison elles n'ont pas existe 
dans les temps qui y sont décrits. 6. Les prophètes du Se et du 7* 
siècle ne savent rien du code mosaique. 7. Jérémie est le premier 
prophéte qui pem une loj écrite et ses citations rapportent au 
Deutérononme. Le Deutéronome (iv. 45-xxviii. 65) est le livre que 
les prêtres pre Tom avoir trouve dans le temple, du temps du roi 
Josias. Ce code est Ja partie la plus ancienne de la legislation 
9. L'histoire des Israclites, 


Reuss, 
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The new ideas lay dormant for thirty years, when they 
were revived throngh a pupil of Reuss, K. H. Graf. He 
too was deemed at first to offer an easy victory to the 
weapons of “critical analysis,” which found many vulner- 
able points in the original statement of his views. For, 
while Graf placed the legislation of the middle books very 
late, holding it to have been framed after the great captivity, 
he at first still held fast to the doctrine of the great antiquity 
of the so-called Elohist of Genesis (in the sense which that 
tern bore before Hupfeld’s discovery), thus violently rend- 
ing the Priestly Code in twain, and separating its members 
by an interval of half a millennium. This he was compelled 
to do, because, for Genesis at least, he still adhered to the 
supplementary hypothesis, according to which the Jehovist 
worked on the basis laid by the (priestly) Elohist. Here, 
however, he was tying himself by bonds which had been 
already loosed by Hupfeld ; and, as literary criticism actu- 
ally stood, it could show no reason for holding that the 
Jchovist was necessarily later than the Elohist. In the 
end, therefore, literary criticism offered itself as Graf's 
auxiliary. Following a hint of Kuenen's, he embraced the 
proffered alliance, gave up the violent attempt to divide 
the Priestly Code, and proceeded without further obstacle 
to extend to the historical part of that code as found in 
Genesis those conclusions which he had already established 
for its main or legislative part. Graf himself did not live 
to sec the victory of his cause. His Goel, to speak with 
the ancient Hebrews, was Professor A. Kuenen of Leyden, 
who has had the chief share in the task of developing and 
enforcing the hypothesis of Graf.! 

The characteristic feature in the hypothesis of Graf is 
that the Priestly Code is placed later than Deuteronomy, 
so that the order is no longer Priestly Code, Jehovist, 
Deuteronomy, but Jehovist, Deuteronomy, Priestly Code. 
The method of inquiry has been already indicated ; the 
three strata of the Pentateuch are compared with one 
another, and at the same time the investigator seeks to 
place them in their proper relation to the successive phases 
of Hebrew history as these are known to us from other 
and undisputed evidence. The process may be shortened 
if it be taken as agreed that the date of Deuteronomy is 
known from 2 Kings xxii.; for this gives us at starting a 
fixed point, to which the less certain points can be referred. 
The method can be applied alike to the historical and legal 
parts of the three strata of the Hexateuch. For the 
Jehovist has legislative matter in Exod, xx.-xxill., xxxiv., 
and Deuteronomy and the Priestly Code embrace historical 
matters; moreover, we always find that the legal stand- 
point of each author influences his presentation of the 
history, and vice versa. The most important point, how- 
ever, is the comparison of the laws, especially of the laws 
about worship, with corresponding statements in the his- 
torical and prophetical books. 

The turning-point in the history of worship in Israel is 
the centralization of the cultus in Jerusalem by Josiah 
(2 Kings xxii, xxiii) Till then there were in Judah, as 
there had been before in Samaria, a multitude of local 
eu tant qu'il s'agit du développement national déterminé par des lois 
Cerites, se divisera en deux périodes, avant et aprés Josias. 10. 
Ezéchiel est antérieur à la rédaction du eode ritnel et des lois qui ont 
définitivement organisé la hiérarchie, 11. Le livre de Josué n'est pas, 
taut s'en faut, la partie la plus récente de l'ouvrage entier. 12. Le 
rédacteur du Pentateuque se distingue clairement de l'aneien prophète 
Moyse. (L'histoire sainte et la loi, Paris, 1879, pp. 23, 24.) 

1 K. H. Graf, Die geschichtlichen Bücher des A.T., Leipsic, 1866 ; 
poro by Graf, in Merx's Archiv, i, 225 sq., 466 59. ; A. Kuenen, 

De priesterlijke Bestanddeelen van Pentateuch en Jozua,” in Theol. 
Tijdschrift, 1870, p. 391 s7., and De Godsdienst van Isracl, 2 vols., 
Haarlem, 1869-70. See also J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur 
Geschichte Israels, 2 el., Berlin, 1883 (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, A. & 
C. Black, 1885); the first edition appeared in 1878 as Geschichte 
Israels, vol. i. 


sanctuaries, the legitimacy of which no one dreamt of dis- 
puting. If Hezekiah made an attempt to abolish these 
local shrines, as we are told in 2 Kings xviii. 4, 22, it is 
yet plain that this attempt was not very serious, as it had 
been quite forgotten less than a hundred yearslater. Josiah’s 
reforms were the first that went deep enough to leave a 
mark on history. Not, indeed, that the high places fell at 
one blow; they rose again after the king’s death, and the 
attachment to them finally disappeared only when the 
Babylonian exile tore the nation from its ancestral soil and 
forcibly interrupted its traditional customs. The returning 
exiles were thoroughly imbued with the ideas of Josiah’s 
reform, and had no thought of worshipping except in 
Jerusalem ; it cost them no sacrifice of their feclings to 
leave the ruined high places unbuilt. From this date all 
Jews understood as a matter of course that the one God 
had only one.sanctuary. Thus we have three distinct 
historical periods, —(1) the period before Josiah, (2) the 
transition period introduced by Josiah's reforms, and (3) 
the period after the exile. Can we trace a correspondence 
between these three historical phases and the laws as to 
worship ? 


1. The principal law-book embodied by the Jehovist, the First 
so-called Book of the Covenant, takes it for granted in Exod. period. 


xx. 24-26 that altars are many, not one. Here there is no 
idea of attaching value to the retention of a single place 
for the altar; earth and rough stones are to be found 
everywhere, and an altar of these materials falls into ruins 
ascasily as itis built. Again, a choice of materials is given, 
presumably for the construction of different altars, and 
Jehovah proposes to come to His worshippers and bless 
them, not in the place where he causes His name to be cele- 
brated, but at every such place. The Jehovistic law there- 
fore agrees with the customary usage of the earlier period 
of Hebrew history ; and so too does the Jehovistic story, 
according to which the patriarchs wherever they reside 
erect altars, set up cippi (maççeboth), plant trees, and dig 
wells. The places of which these acts of the patriarchs 
are related are not fortuitous, they are the same places as 
were afterwards famous shrines. This is why the narrator 
speaks of them ; his interest in the sites 1s not antiquarian, 
but corresponds to the practical importance they held in 
the worship of his own day. The altar which Abraham 
built at Shechem is the same on which sacrifices still con- 
tinued to be offered ; Jacob’s anointed stone at Bethel was 
still anointed, and tithes were still offered at it in fulfil- 
ment of vows, in the writer’s own generation. The things 
which a later generation deemed offensive and heathenish 
—high places, maççeboth, sacred trees, and wells—all appear 
here as consecrated by patriarchal precedent, and the narra- 
tive can only be understood as a picture of what daily took 
place in the first century or thereabout after the division 
of the kingdoms, thrown back into the past and clothed 
with ancient authority. 


2. The Deuteronomic legislation begins (Deut. xii.), Second 
just like the Book of the Covenant, with a law for the period. 


place of worship. But now there is a complete change ; 
Jehovah is to be worshipped only in Jerusalem and no- 
where else. The new law-book is never weary of repeating 
this command and developing its consequences in every 
direction. All this is directed against current usage, 
against “what we are accustomed to do at this day”; the 
law is polemical and aims at reformation. This law 
therefore belongs to the second period of the history, the 
time when the party of reform in Jerusalem was attack- 
ing the high places. When we read, then, that King Josiah 
was moved to destroy the local sanctuaries by the discovery 
of a law-book, this book, assuming it to be preserved in the 
Pentateuch, can be none other than the legislative part of 
Deuteronomy, which must once have had a separate exist- 
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ence in a shorter form than the present book of Deutero- 
nomy; this, too, is the inference to which we are led by 
the citations and references in Kings and Jeremiah. 

3. In the Priestly Code all worship depends on the 
tabernacle, and would fall to nothing apart from it. The 
tabernacle is simply a means of putting the law of unity 
of worship in an historical form ; it is the only legitimate 
sanetuary ; there is no other spot where God dwells and 
shows Himself, no other where man can approach God and 
seek His face with sacrifice and gifts. But, while Deutero- 
nomy demands, the Priestly Code presupposes, the limitation 
of worship to one sanctuary. This principle is tacitly 
assumed as the basis of everything else, but is never 
asserted in so many words; the principle, it appears, is 
now no novelty, but can be taken for granted. Hence we 
conclude that the Priestly Code builds on the realization of 
the objeet aimed at in Deuteronomy, and therefore belongs 
to the time after the exile, when this object had boen fully 
secured. An institution which in its origin must necessarily 
have had a negative significance as an instrument in the 
hands of polemical reformers is here taken to have been 
from the first the only intelligible and legitimate form 
of worship. It is so taken because established customs 
always appear to be natural and to need no reason for their 
existence. 

The abolition of the local shrines in favour of Jerusalem 
necessarily involved the deposition of the provincial priest- 
hood in favour of the sons of Zadok in the temple of 
Solomon. The law of Deuteronomy tries to avoid this 
consequence by conceding the privilege of offering sacrifices 
at Jerusalem to the Levites from other places; Levites in 
Deuteronomy is the general name for priests whose right 
to officiate is hereditary. But this privilege was never 
realized, no doubt because the sons of Zadok opposed it. 
The latter, therefore, were now the only real priests, and the 
priests of the high places lost their office with the destrue- 
tion of their altars ; for the loss of their sacrificial dues they 
received a sort of eleemosynary compensation from their 
aristocratic brethren (2 Kings xxiii. 9). The displacing of 
the provincial priests, though praetieally almost inevitable, 
went against the law of Deuteronomy ; but an argument 
to justify it was supplied by Ezekiel (Ezek. xliv.). The 
other Levites, he says, forfeited their priesthood by abusing 
it in the service of the high places ; and for this they shall 
be degraded to be mere servants of the Levites of Jerusalem, 
who have not been guilty of the offence of doing sacrifice 
in provincial shrines, and thus alone deserve to remain 
priests, If we start from Deuteronomy, where all Levites 
have equal priestly rights, this argument and ordinance are 
plain enough, but it is utterly impossible to understand 
them if the Priestly Code is taken as already existing. 
Zzekiel views the priesthood as originally the right of all 
Levites, while by the Priestly Code a Levite who claims 
this right is guilty of baseless and wicked presumption, 
such as onee cost the lives of all the company of Korah. 
And the position of the Levites which Ezekiel qualifies as 
a punishment and a degradation appears to the Code as 
the natural position, which their ancestors from father to 
son had held.from the first. "l'ho distinction between priest 
and Levite, which Ezekiel introduces expressly as an 
innovation, and which elsewhere in the Old Testament is 
known only to the author of Chronicles, 1s, according to 
the Code, a Mosaic institution fixed and settled from the 
beginning.  Ezekiel's ideas and aims are entirely in the 
same direction as the Priestly Code, and yet he plainly 
does not know the Code itself. This can only mean that 
in his day it did not exist, and that his ordinances formed 
one of the steps that prepared the way for it. 

The Priestly Code gives us an hierocracy fully developed, 
such as existed after the exile. Aaron stauds above 
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his sons as the sons of Aaron stand above the Levites. 
He has not only the highest place, but a place quite unique, Positi 
like that of the Roman pontiff; his sons minister under of hig 
his superintendence (Num. iii. 4) ; he himself is the only Priest 
priest with full rights; as such he wears the Urim and 
Thunnmim, and the golden ephod ; and none but he can 
enter the holy of holies and offer incense there. Before 
the exile there were, of course, differences of rank among 
the priests, but the chief priest was only primus inter 
pares; even Ezekiel knows no high priest in the sense of 
the Priestly Code. The Urim and Thummim were the 
insignia of the Levites in general (Deut. xxxiii. 8), and 
the linen ephod was worn by them all, while the golden 
ephod was not a garment but a gold-plated image such as 
the greater sanctuaries used to possess (Judges viii. 27 ; 
Isa. xxx. 22). Moreover, up to the exile the temple at 
Jerusalem was the king’s chapel, and the priests were his 
servants ; even Ezckiel, who in most points aims at secur- 
ing the independence of the priests, gives the prince a 
weighty part in matters of worship, for it is he who 
receives the dues of the people, and in return defrays the 
sacrificial service. In the Priestly Code, on the other hand, 
the dues are paid direct to the sanctuary, the ritual service 
has full autonomy, and it has its own head, who holds his 
place by divine right. Nay, the high priest represents 
more than the church’s independence of the state; he 
exercises sovereignty over Israel. Though sceptre and 
sword are lacking to him, his spiritual dignity as high 
priest makes him the head of the theocracy. He alone is 
the responsible representative of the commonwealth ; the 
names of the twelve tribes are written on his shoulders 
and his breast. Offence of his ineulpates the whole people 
and demands the same expiation as a national sin, while 
the sin-offerings prescribed for the princes mark them out 
as mere private persons compared with him. His death 
makes an epoch ; the fugitive manslayer is amnestied, not 
on the death of the king, but on the death of the high 
priest. On his investiture he receives a kingly unction 
(whence his name, “the anointed priest”); he wears the 
diadem and tiara of a monarch, and is clad in royal purple, 
the most unpriestly dress possible. When now we find 
that the head of the national worship is as such, and 
merely as such—for no political powers aceompany the 
high priesthood—also the head of the nation, this can 
only mean that the nation is one which has been deprived 
of its eivil autonomy, that it no longer enjoys political 
existence, but survives merely as a chureh. In truth the 
Priestly Code never contemplates Israel as a nation, but 
only as a religious community, the whole life of which is 
summed up in the service of the sanctuary. The com- 
munity is that of the second temple, the Jewish hierocracy 
under that foreign dominion which alone made such an 
hierocracy possible. The pattern of the so-called Mosaic 
theocracy, which does not suit the conditions of any earlier 
age, and of which Hebrew prophecy knows nothing, even 
in its ideal descriptions of the commonwealth of Israel as 
it ought to be, fits post-exilic Judaism to a nicety, and 
was never an actual thing till then. After the exile the 
Jews were deprived by their foreign rulers of all the 
functions of public political life; they were thus able, 
and thus indeed compelled, to devote their whole energies 
to sacred things, in which full freedom was left them. 
So the temple became the one centre of national life, and 
the prince of the temple head of the spiritual common- 
wealth, while, at the same time, the administration of the 
few political affairs which were still left to the Jews them- 
selves fell into his hands as a matter of course, because 
the nation had no other chief. 

The material basis of the hierarchy was supplied by the Sae 
sacred dues. In the Priestly Code the priests receive all due 
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sin-offerings and guilt-offerings, the greater part of the cereal 
accompaniments of sacrifices, the skin of the burnt-offering, 
the breast and shoulder of thank-offerings. Further, they 
receive the male firstlings and the tithe of eattle, as also 
the firstfruits and tithes of the fruits of the land. Yet 
with all this they are not even obliged to support at their 
own cost the stated serviees and offerings of the temple, 
which are provided for by a poll-tax. The poll-tax is not 
ordained in the main body of the Code, but such a tax, of 
the amount of one-third of a shekel, began to be paid in the 
time of Nehemiah (Neh. x. 32), and in a novel of the law 
(Exod. xxx. 15) it is demanded at the higher rate of half a 
shekel per head. That these exorbitant taxes were paid to 
or claimed by the priests in the wilderness, or during the 
anarchy of the period of the judges, is inconceivable. Nor 
in the period of the kingship is it eonceivable that the 
priests laid elaim to eontributions much in excess of what 
the king himself received from his subjects ; certainly no 
snch claim would have been supported by the royal author- 
ity. In 1 Sam. viii. 15 the tithes appear as paid to the king, 
and are viewed as an oppressive exaction, yet they form 
but a single element in the multiplicity of dues which the 
priests clann under the Priestly Code. But, above all, the 
fundamental principles of the system of priestly dues in 
the Code are absolutely irreconcilable with the faet that 
as long as Solomon's temple stood the king had the power 
to dispose of its revenues as he pleased. The saered taxes 
are the financial expression of the hierocratie system ; they 
accord with the eondition of the Jews after the exile, and 
under the second temple they were actually paid accord- 
ing to the Code, or with only minor departures from its 
provisions. 

Before the exile the sacred gifts were not paid to the 
priests at all but to Jehovah ; they had no resemblance to 
taxes, and their religious meaning, which in the later 
system 1s hardly recognizable, was quite plainly marked. 
They were in fact identical with the great publie festal 
offerings which the offerers consumed in solemn sacrificial 
meals before Jehovah, that is, at the sanctuary. The 
change of these offerings into a kind of tax was connected 
with an entire transformation of the old charaeter of 
Israel's worship, which resulted from its centralization at 
Jerusalem. In the old days the publie worship of the 
nation consisted essentially in the celebration of the yearly 


l igious feasts ; that this was so can be plainly seen from the pro- 


fists. 


phets,—from Amos, but especially from Hosea. And accord- 
ingly the laws of worship are confined to this one point in 
the Jehovist, and even in Deuteronomy. After the exile 
the festal observances became much less important than the 
tdmid, the regular daily and weekly offerings and services ; 
and so we find it in the Priestly Code. But, apart from this, 
the feasts underwent a qualitative change, a sort of de- 
veneration, which claims our special attention. Originally 
they were thanksgiving feasts in acknowledgment of 
Jehovah's goodness in the seasons of the year. The ex- 
pression of thanks lay in the presentation of the firstlings 
and firstfruits, and these constituted the festal offerings. 
The chief feast, at the close of the old Hebrew year, was 
the autumn feast of ingathering (Feast of Tabernacles),—a 
thanksgiving for the whole produce of the winepress and 
the eorn-flour, but especially for the vintage and the olive 
harvest. Then, at the beginning of the summer half-year, 
came the feast of unleavened bread (Macedth, Easter), 
which in turn was followed by the harvest feast (Pente- 
eost). Between the two last there was a definite interval 
of seven weeks ; hence the name “ Feast of Weeks” (Exod. 
xxxiv.) In Deut. xvi 9 the seven weeks are explained 
as “seven weeks from such time as thou beginnest to put 
the sickle to the corn." The Easter feast, therefore, is the 
commencement of the corn harvest, and this throws light 
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on its fixed relation to Pentecost. The one is the end of 
the harvest, the other its commencement in Abib (the 
month of ** corn-ears") ; between them lie the * determined 
weeks of harvest" (Jer. v. 24). The whole of this tempus 
clausum is one great time of gladness (Isa. ix. 3), bounded 
by the two feasts. According to Lev. xxiii. 9-22 the dis- 
tinguishing ceremony at Easter is the presentation of a 
sheaf of barley, before which no one is allowed to taste the 
new corn ; the corresponding rule at Pentecost is the pre- 
sentation of leavened wheaten bread. The barley of course 
is the first and the wheat the last grain ripe; at the be- 
ginning of harvest the firstfruits are presented in the sheaf, 
and men also partake of the new growth in the shape of 
parched ears of corn (Lev. xxiii. 14; Josh. v. 11); at the 
end of harvest the firstfruits take the form of ordinary 


bread. We now see the meaning of the “unleavened 
bread." Unleavened cakes are quickly prepared, and were 


used when bread had to be furnished suddenly (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 24) ; here it is the new meal of the year which is 
hastily baked into a sort of bannock without waiting for 
the tedious process of leavening. The unleavened bread 
contrasts with the Pentecostal cake in the same way as the 
barley sheaf and the parched ears do, and so, as we see 
from Josh. v. 11, parehed corn may be eaten instead of 
unleavened bread,—a point worthy of notice. 


Thus the three feasts are all originally thanksgivings The 
for the fruits of the ground, and in all of them the offering Passover. 


of firstfruits is the characteristic feature. Quite similarly 
the Passover, which was celebrated at the same season 
as the Easter feast of unleavened bread, is also a thanks- 
giving feast ; but here the offerings are not taken from the 
fruits of the ground but from the male firstlings of the 
cattle (sheep and oxen). The Jehovistie tradition in 
Exodus still exhibits this original character of the Pass- 
over with perfect clearness. Jehovah demands that His 
people shall go forth and celebrate His feast in the wilder- 
ness with sacrifices of sheep and oxen ; and, because Pharaoh 
refuses to allow the Hebrews to serve their God by offer- 
ing the firstlings of cattle that are His due, He takes 
from the king the firstborn of his subjects. The feast, 
therefore, is older than the exodus, and the former is the 
oceasion of the latter, not vice versa. In the Priestly Code 
the true significanee of the feasts appears only dimly in 
particular details of ritual; their general eharacter is 
entirely changed. They no longer rest on the seasons and 
the fruits of the season, and indeed have no basis in the 
nature of things. They are simply statutory ordinances 
resting on a positive divine command, which at most was 
issued in commemoration of some historical event. Their 
relation to the firstfruits and firstlings is quite gone; indeed 
these offerings have no longer any place in acts of worship, 
being transformed into a mere tax, which is holy only in 
name. This degeneration of the old feasts is carried 
furthest in the ease of the Passover. An historical reason 
is assigned to the Passover as early as Deuteronomy and 
the Deuteronomie redaction of the Jehovist, but in these 
writings the real character of the feast remains so far 
unchanged that it is still celebrated by the sacrifice of the 
firstlings of oxen and of sheep. But in the Priestly Code 
the paschal sacrifice has quite lost its old character, and 
consists of a yearling sheep or goat, while the firstlings 
have no more connexion with the Passover, but are a mere 
due to the priests without any properly religious character. 
The other feasts have also lost their individuality by being 
divorced from the firstfruits and celebrated instead by 
stated sacrifices, which are merely the t@mid on a larger 
scale and have no individuality of meaning. All this is 
a consequence of the centralizing proeess whieh took the 
observances of worship away from their natural soil, 
spiritualized them, and gave them a stereotyped reference to 
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Jehovah’s relation with Israel as a whole, and to the sacred 
history. This centralization, indeed, was not the work of 
the Priestly Code but of the prophets; but in the Code 
we find all its consequences fully developed, while even in 
Deuteronomy the process is stil] quite in an carly stage. 
Jewish practice after the exile is guided by the Priestly 
Code, not in every detail, but quite unquestionably in its 
main features. In the time of Christ no one thought of 
any other kind of Passover than that prescribed in the 
Code; the paschal lamb had obliterated all recollection of 
the sacrifice of the firstlings. 

The conclusions which we have reached by comparing 
the successive strata of the laws are confirmed by a com- 
parison of the several stages of the historical tradition 
embodied in the Pentateuch. The several threads of nar- 
rative which run side by side in the Pentateuch are so 
distinet in point of form that critics were long disposed to 
assume that in point of substance also they are independ- 
ent narratives, without mutual relation. This, however, 
is highly improbable on general considerations, and is seen 
to be quite impossible when regard is paid to the close 
correspondence of the several sources in regard to the 
arrangement of the historical matter they contain. It is 
because the arrangement is so similar in all the narratives 
that it was possible to weave them together into one book; 
and besides this we find a close agreement in many notable 
points of detail. Here too analysis does not exhaust the 
task of the critic; a subsequent synthesis is required. 
When he has separated out the individual documents the 
critic has still to examine their mutual relations, to com- 
prehend them as phases in a living process, and in this 
way to trace the gradual development of the Hebrew 
historical tradition. In the present article, however, we 
cannot say anything of the way in which the Deuteronomist 
views the Hebrew history, nor shall we attempt to char- 
acterize the differences between the two sources of the 
Jehovist, but limit ourselves to a general comparison be- 
tween the Jehovistie narrative and that of the Priestly 
Code. 

Bleek and his school viewed it as a great merit of the 
latter narrativo that it strictly observes the difference 
between various ages, mixes nothing Mosaic with the 
patriarchal period, and in the Mosaic history never forgets 
that the scene lies in the wilderness of wandering. They 
also took it as a mark of fidelity to authentic sources that 
the Code contains so many dry lists, such a mass of un- 
important numbers and names, such exact technical 
descriptions of details which could have no interest for 
posterity. Against this view Colenso, in the first part of 
his Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined 
(Lond., 1862), proved that just those parts of the Hexa- 
teuch which contain the most precise details, and so have 
the air of authentic documents, are least consistent with 
the laws of possibility. Colenso, when he wrote, had no 
thought of the several sources of the Hexateuch, but this 
only makes it the more remarkable that his criticisms 
mainly affect the Priestly Code. Néldcke followed Colenso 
with clearer insight, and determined the character and 
value of the priestly narrative by tracing all through it 
an artificial construction and a fictitious character. In 
fact the supposed marks of historical accuracy and depend- 
ence on authentic records are quite out of place in such a 
narrativo as that of the Pentateuch, the substance of 
which is not historical but legendary. "This legendary 
character is always manifest both in the form and in the 
substance of the narrative of the Jchovist; his stories of 
the patriarchs and of Moses are just such as might have been 
gathered from popular tradition. With him the general 
plan of the history is still quite loose; the individual stories 
are the important thing, and they have a truly living 
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individuality. They have always a local connexion, and 
we can still often see what motives lie at the root of them ; 
but even when we do not understand these legends they 
lose none of their charm ; for they breathe a sweet poetic 
fragrance, and in them heaven and earth are magically 
blended into one. The Priestly Code, on the other hand, 
dwells as little as possible on the details of the several 
stories ; the pearls are stripped off in order that the thread 
on which they were strung may be properly scen. Love 
and hate and all the passions, angels, miracles, and theo- 
phanies, local and historical allusions, disappear ; the old 
narrative shrivels into a sort of genealogical scheme,—a 
bare scaffolding to support a pragmatic construction of the 
connexion and progress of the sacred history. But in 
legendary narrative connexion is a very secondary matter ; 
indeed it is only brought in when the several legends are 
‘collected and written down. When, therefore, the Priestly 
Code makes the connexion the chief thing, it is clear that 
it has lost all touch of the original sources and starting- 
points of the legends. It does not, therefore, draw from 
oral tradition but from books; its dry excerpts can have 
no other source than a tradition already fixed in writing. 
In point of fact it simply draws on the Jchovistie narrative. 
The order in which that narrative disposed the popular 
legends is here made the essential thing; the arrange- 
ment, which in the Jehovist was still quite subordinate to 
the details, is here brought into the foreground ; the 
old order of events is strictly adhered to, but is so cm- 
phasized as to become the one important thing in the 
history. It obviously was the intention of the priestly 
narrator to give by this treatment the historical quint- 
essence of his materials, freed of all superfluous additions. 
At the same time, he has used all means to dress up the 
old naive traditions into a learned history. Sorely against 
its real character, he forces it into a chronological system, 
which he carries through without a break from Adam to 
Joshua. Whenever he can he patches the story with 
things that have the air of authoritative documents, great 
lists of subjects without predicates, of numbers and names 
which could never have been handed down orally without 
being put in writing, and introduces a spurious air of 
learned research in the most unsuitable places, Finally, 
he rationalizes the history after the standard of his own 
religious ideas and general culture ; above all, he shapes it 
so that it forms a framework, and at the same time a 
gradual preparation for the Mosaic law. With the spirit 
of the legend, in which the Jehovist still lives, he has 
nothing in common, and so he forces it into conformity 
with a point of view entirely different from its own. 


The greater part of the narratives of the Pentateuch cannot be 
measured by an historical standard ; but within certain Hinits that 
standard can be applied to the epical age of Moses and Joshua. 
Thus we can apply historical criticism to the several versions of 
the way in whieh the tribes of Israel got possession of the land of 
Canaan. The priestly narrator represents all Canaan as reduced 
to a tabula rasa, and then makes the masterless and unpeopled 
land be divided by lot. The first lot falls to Judah, then come 
Manasseh and Ephraim, then Benjamin and Simeon, and lastly 
the five northerly tribes, Zebulon, Issachar, Asher, Naphtali, Dan. 
“These are the inheritances which Eleazar the priest and Joshua 
the son of Nun and the heads of the tribes of Israel. apportioned 
by lot at Shiloh before Jehovah at the door of the tabernacle.” 
According to the Jchovist (Josh. xiv. 6) Judah and Joseph seem 
to have had their portions assigned to them while the Israclite 
headquarters were still at Gilgal—but not by lot—and to have 
gone forth from Gilgal to take possession of them. A good deal 
later the rest of the land was divided by lot to the remaining tribes 
at Shiloh, or perhaps, in the original form of the narrative, at 
Shechem (Josh. xviii, 2-10); Joshua casts the lots and makes the 
assignments alone, Eleazar is not associated with him. The abso- 
lute uniformity in the method of the division of the land to all 
the tribes is in some degree given up in this account; it is still 
more strongly contradicted by the important chapter, Judges 1. 
Fragments of this ehapter are found also in the hook of Joshua, and 
there is no doubt that it belongs to the Jehovistie group of narra- 
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tives, in common with which it speaks of the Angel of Jehovah. 
It is in truth not a continuation of but a parallel to the book of 
Joshua, presupposing the conquest of the lands east of the Jordan, 
but not of western Canaan. The latter conquest is what it relates, 
and in a way quite different from the book of Joshua. From 
Gilgal, where the Angel of Jehovah first set up his camp, the tribes 
go forth singly each to conquer a land for itself, Judah going first 
and Joseph following. It is only of the movements of these two 
tribes that we have a regular narrative, and for Joseph this is 
limited to the first beginnings of his conquests. There 1s no men- 
tion of Joshua; a commander-in-ehief of all Israel would indeed 
be out of place in this reeord of the conquest, but Joshua might 
have appeared in it as commander of his own tribe. The incom- 
pleteness of the conquest is frankly admitted ; the Canaanites con- 
tinued to hold undisturbed the cities of the plain, and it was only 
in the time of the kingship, when Israel was waxen strong, that 
they became subject and tributary. From all that we know of the 
subsequent history there ean be no doubt that this aceouut of the 
conquest is vastly nearer to the facts than that which prevails in 
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the advocates of that hypothesis is that in earlier times 
the ritual was not the substructure of an hierocracy, that 
there was in fact no hierocracy before the exile, but that 
Jehoval's sovereignty was an ideal thing and not visibly 
embodied in an organization of the commonwealth under 
the forms of a specifically spiritual power. The theocracy 
was the state; the old Israelites regarded their civil con- 
stitution as a divine miracle. The later Jews assumed 
the existence of the state as a natural thing that required 
no explanation, and built the theocracy over it as a special 
divine institution. 

There are, however, some more serious objections taken 
to the Grafian hypothesis. It is, indeed, simply a mis- 
statement of facts to say that the language of the Priestly 
Code forbids us to date it so late as post-exilic times. 


On the other hand, a real diffieulty lies in the fact that, Dif- 
while the priestly redaction extends to Deuteronomy (Deut, culties of 
i 3), it is also true that the Deuteronomic redaction Grafian 


: hypo- 
extends to the Priestly Code (Josh. xx.). "The way out of den 


the book of Joshua, where everything is done with systematie 
completeness, and the whole land dispeopled and then divided by 
lot. This latter and less historieal view is most consistently earried 
through in the priestly narrative, which accordingly must be the 
narrative most remote from the origin of the Hebrew tradition. 
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The same conclusion may be drawn from the fact that the priestly 
writer never names the tribe of Joseph, but always the two tribes 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, which, moreover, do not receive nearly 
so much notiee as Judah, although Joshua, the leader of Ephraim, 
is retained in the character of leader of all Israel from an old and 
originally Ephraitie tradition. 


The middle position which the legal part of Deuteronomy 
holds between the Jehovist and the Priestly Code is also 


this dilemma is to be found by recognizing that the so- 
called Deuteronomie redaction was not a single and final 
act, that the characteristic phrases of Deuteronomy beeame 
household words to subsequent generations, and were still 
eurrent and found application centuries after the time of 
Josiah. Thus, for example, the traces of Deuteronomic 
redaction in Josh, xx. are still lacking in the Septuagint ; 
the canonical text, we sce, was retouched at a very late 


E characteristic of the Deuteronomie narrative, which is | date indeed. Of the other objections taken to the Grafian 
founded throughout on the narrative of the Jehovist, but | hypothesis only one need be mentioned here, viz., that the 
from time to time shows a certain leaning to the points of | Persians are not named in the list of nations in Gen. x. 
view characteristic of the priestly narrator. The order of | This is certainly hard to understand if the passage was 
the several parts of the Hexateuch to which we have been | written in the Persian period. But the difficulty is not 
led by all these arguments is confirmed by an examination | insuperable; the Persians, for example, may have been 
of the other historical books and the books of Chronicles, | held to be ineluded in the mention of the Medians, and 
The original sources of the books of Judges, Samuel, and | this also would give the list the archaic air which the 
Kings stand on the same platform with the Jehovist; the | priestly writer affects. At any rate, a residue of minute 
editing they received in the exile presupposes Deuteronomy; | difficulties not yet thoroughly explained cannot outweigh 
and the latest construetion of the history as contained in | the decisive arguments that support the view that the 
Chronicles rests on the Priestly Code. This is admitted | Priestly Code originated in and after the exile. Kuenen 
and need not be proved in detail; the conclusion to be | observes with justice that ‘it is absolutely necessary to start 
drawn is obvious. with the plain and unambiguous facts, and to allow them 

We have now indicated the chief lines on which criticism | to guide our judgment on questionable points. The study 
must proceed in determining the order of the sources of | of details is not superfluous in laying down the main lines 
the Hexateuch, and the age of the Priestly Code in parti- | of the critical construction, but, as soon as our studies 
cular,—though, of course, it has not been possible at all to | have supplied us with some really fixed points, further pro- 
exhaust the argument. The objections that have been | gress must proceed from them, and we must first gain a 
taken to Grafs hypothesis partly rest on misunder- | general view of the whole field instead of always working 
standing. It is asked, for example, what is left for Moses | away at details, and then coming out with a rounded 

e if he was not the author of the Torah. But Moses may | theory which lacks nothing but a foundation.” 

tir- have been the founder of the Torah though the Penta- Finally, it is a pure petitio principii, and nothing more, 

4 teuchal legislation was codified almost a thousand years | to say that the post-exilie age was not equal to the task 

+, later; for the Torah was originally nota written law but the | of producing a work like the Priestly Code. The posi- 


oral decisions of the priests at the sanctuary—case-law, in 
short, by which they decided all manner of questions and 
controversies that were brought before their tribunal; 
their Torah was the instruction to others that came from 
their lips, not at all a written document in their hands 
guaranteeing their own status, and instructing themselves 
how to proceed in the saerificial ritual. Questions of 
clean and unclean belonged to the Torah, because these 
were matters on which the laity required to be directed ; 
but, speaking generally, the ritual, so far as it consisted in 
ceremonies performed by the priests themselves, was no 
part of the Torah. But, while it was only at a late date 
that the ritual appeared as Torah as it does in the Priestly 
Code, its usages and traditions are exceedingly ancient, 
going back, in fact, to pre-Mosaie and heathenish times. 
It is absurd to speak as if Graf's hypothesis meant that 


tion of the Jews after the exile made it imperative on 
them to reorganize themselves im conformity with the 
entire change in their situation, and the Priestly Code 
corresponds to all that we should expect to find in a consti- 
tution for the Jews after the exile as completely as it fails 
to correspond with the conditions which a law-book older 
than the exile would have had to satisfy. After the final 
destruction of the kingdom by Nebuchadnezzar, they found 
in the ritual and personnel of the temple at Jerusalem 
the elements out of which à new commonwealth could be 
built, in conformity with the circumstances and needs of 
the time. The community of Judæa raised itself from 
the dust by holding on to its ruined sanctuary. The old 
usages and ordinances were reshaped in detail, but as a 
whole they were not replaced by new creations ; the novelty 
lay in their being worked into a system and applied as 


the whole ritual is the invention of the Priestly Code, first | a means to organize the “remnant” of Israel. This was 
put into practice after the exile ; all that is affirmed by ! the origin of the sacred constitution of Judaism. Religion 
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in old Israel had been a faith which gave its support to 
the natural ordinances of human society ; it was now set 
forth in external and visible form as a special institution, 
within an artificial sphere peculiar to itself, which rose far 
above the level of common life. The necessary presup- 
position of this kind of theocraey is service to à foreign 
empire, aud so the theocracy is essentially the same thing 
as hierocracy. Its finished picture is drawn in the Priestly 
Code, the product of the labours of learned priests during 
the exile. When the temple was destroyed and the ritual 
interrupted, the old practices were written down that they 
might not be lost. Thus in the exile the ritual became 
matter of teaching, of Torah ; the first who took this step, 
a step prescribed by the circumstances of the time, was 
the priest and prophet Ezekiel. In the last part of his 
book Ezekiel began the literary record of the customary 


ritual of the temple; other priests followed in his footsteps: 


(Lev. xvii.-xxvi.) ; and so there arose during the captivity 
a school of men who wrote down and systematized what 
they had formerly practised. When the temple was restored 
this theocratic zeal still went on and produced further 
ritual developments, in action and reaction with the actual 
practice of the new temple; the final result of the long- 
continued process was the Priestly Code. 

This Code, incorporated in the Pentateuch and forming 
the normative part of its legislation, became the definitive 
Mosaic law. As such it was published and put in action 
in 444 B.c. by the Babylonian priest and seribe Ezra. 
Ezra had come to Jerusalem as early as £58, at the head 
of a considerable body of zealous Jews, with full authority 
from Artaxerxes Longimanus to reform the community of 
the second temple in accordance with the law of God in 
his hand. But Ezra did not introduce this law imme- 
diately on his arrival; it took him fourteen years to effect 
his purpose. The external circumstances of the young 
community, which were exceedingly unfavourable, made it 
at first undesirable to introduce legislative innovations ; 
perhaps, also, Ezra needed time to correct the product of 
Babylonian learning by the light of Judæan practice, and 
wished, moreover, to train assistants for his task. The 
chief reason of the delay seems, however, to have been 
that, in spite of the royal favour, he could not get any 
energetic support from the local representatives of the 
Persian Government, and without this he could not have 
given authority to his new law. But in 445 a kindred 
spirit, Nehemiah b. Hakkeleiah, came to Jerusalem as 
Persian governor of Judæa.  Ezra's opportunity had now 
arrived, and he was able to introduce the Pentateuch in 
agreement with the governor. The record of this step is 
contained in Neh. viii-x.; it is closely analogous to the 
narrative of the introduction of the Deuteronomic law 
under Josiah in 2 Kings xxii. Just as we are told there 
that Deuteronomy became known in 621 n.c., having been 
unknown previously, so we are told here that the Torah 
in the rest of the Pentateuch became known in 444, and 
was unknown till that date. "This shows us, in the first 
place, that Deuteronomy contains an earlier stage of the 
law than the priestly Torah. And further, as the date of 
Deuteronomy can be inferred from the date of its publi- 
cation and introduction under Josiah, so in like manner 
the date of the composition of the Priestly Code can be 
inferred from its publication and enforcement by Ezra 
and Nehemiah. 

The establishment of the right date for the written law 
is of the highest importance for our understanding of the 
prophets, and for our whole conception of the history of 
Israel. See the articles ISRAEL and PROPHET. (J. WE.) 

PENTECOST, a feast of the Jews, was in its original 
meaning, as has been explained in PENTATEUOCU (supra, 
p. 511), the closing feast of the harvest gladness, at which, 
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according to Lev. xxiii. 17, leavened bread was presented 
at the sanctuary as the firstfruits of the new cereal store. 
Hence the names “ Feast of Harvest” (Exod. xxiii. 16), 
* Day of Firstfruits" (Num. xxviii, 26); but the com- 
moner Old Testament name (Exod. xxxiv. 22; Deut. xvi. 
10, 16; 2 Chron. viii. 13) is * Feast of Weeks,” because it 
fell exactly seven weeks (Deut. xvi. 9), or, on the Jewish 
way of reckoning an interval by counting in both termini, 
just fifty days (Lev. xxii. 16) after the offering of the 
first sheaf of the harvest at the Feast of Unleavened Bread. 
Pentecost or “ Fiftieth ” day is only a Greek equivalent of 
the last name (zevrjkoor)j in the Apoerypha and New 
Testament). The orthodox later Jews reckoned the fifty 
days from the sixteenth of Nisan, cutting the ritual sheaf 
on the night of (that is, on our division of days, the night 
preceding) that day (see Passover), In Denteronomy 
Pentecost, like the other two great annual feasts, is a pil- 
grimage feast (Deut. xvi. 16), and so it was observed in 
later times; but, unlike the others, it lasts but one day, 
agreeably to its character (expressed in the name Nyy, 


'AcapÜdá, given to it by Josephus and the later Jews) as 
merely the solemn closing day of harvest-time. Like the 
other great feasts, it came to be celebrated by fixed special 
sacrifices, The amount of these is differently expressed 
in the earlier and later priestly law (Lev. xxii. 18 sy. ; 
Num. xxviii, 26 s4.); the discrepancy was met by adding 
the two lists. The later Jews also extended the one day 
of the feast to two. Further, in accordance with the tend- 
ency to substitute historical for economie explanations 
of the great feasts, Pentecost caine to be regarded as the 
feast commemorative of the Sinaitic legislation. 

To the Christian church Pentecost acquired a new sig- 
nificance through the outpouring of the Spirit (Acts 1i.). 
See WHITSUNDAY. 

PENZA, a government of eastern Russia, bounded on 
the N. by Nijni Novgorod, on the E. by Simbirsk, and 
on the S. and W. by Saratoff and Tamboff, and having an 
area of 15,000 square miles, The surface is undulating, 
with decp valleys and ravines, but even in its highest parts 
it does not reach more than 600 to 900 feet above sea- 
level. It is chiefly made up of Cretaccous sandstones, 
sands, marls, and chalk, covered in the cast by Eocene 
deposits. Chalk, potter’s clay, peat, and iron are the chief 
mineral products, in the north. The soil is a black earth, 
more or less mixed with clay and sand ; the only marshes 
of any extent oceur in the Krasnoslobodsk district ; and 
considerable sand-areas appear in the broad valleys of the 
larger rivers. There are extensive forests in the north, 
but the south shows the characteristic features of a steppe- 
land, The government is watered by the Moksha, the 
Sura (both navigable), and the Khoper, belonging respect- 
ively to the Oka, Volga, and Don systems. Timber is 
floated down several smaller streams, while the Moksha 
and Sura are important means of conveyance for grain, 
spirits, timber, metals, and oils. The climate is harsh and 
continental, the average temperature at Penza being 
only 39*:8 (12:2 in January and 68°°5 in July). 


The population—1,356,600 in 1881, and in 1884 estimated at 
about 1,465,000—consists principally of Russians, mixed to some 
extent with Mordvinians; there are also about 150,000 Mordvinians 
who are to a large extent Russified ; some 40,000 Mescheryaks, who 
have undergone the same process still more fully ; and 60,000 
Tatars, who still keep their own religion, language, and customs. 
The Russians profess the Greek faith, and very many, especially in 
the north, are Raskolniks. Somewhat less than 10 per cent. of the 
population (133,250 in 1881) live in towns ; the chief ocenpation of 
the inhabitants is agriculture, 61 per cent. of the soil being arable. 
Wheat and millet are raised only to a limited extent, the chief 
crops being rye, oats, buckwheat, hemp, potatoes, and beetroot, The 
averages for 1870-77 were 3,900,000 quarters of corn and 1,779,200 
bushels of potatoes. The chief centres of corn export are Penza, 
Narovtchat, and Golovinshtchina. Market-gardening is successfully 
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carried on in several districts, and improved varieties of fruit-trees 
are being introduecd through the imperial botanical garden at Penza 
and a private school of gardening in the Gorodishtche district. 
Fourteen per cent. of the area is under meadows or grazing land; and 
in 1881 there were within the government 244,000 head of cattle, 
383,000 horses, and 235,000 pigs. Sheep-breeding is especially 
developed in Tehembar and Insar (670,000 sheep, including 72,000 
of finer breeds, in 1881). The Mordvinians are very partial to bee- 
keeping. : 
wealth, especially in Krasnoslobodsk and Gorodishtehe, whence 
timber, a variety of wooden wares, and also pitch and tar are ex- 
ported to the south. As many as 30 per cent. of the adult male 
population leave the government in search of employment, either 
on the Volga or in southern Russia. 

The manufactures are few, employing only 13,300 hands. 
The yearly returus in 1879 dil not exceed 13,325,000 roubles 
(£1,332,500) The distilleries come first (£973,200), followed by the 
woollen cloth industry (£237,000), the paper industry (£37,200), 
tanneries, soap-works, glass-works, machine-works, iron-works, aud 
beetroot-sugar factories. Trade, whieh has been favoured by the 
completion of the railway from Tula to Samara, is still limited 
to the export of corn, spirits, timber, hemp-secd oil, tallow, hides, 
honey, wax, some woollen eloth, potash, and cattle, the chief 
centres for trade being Penza, Nijni Lomofl, Mokshan, Saransk, 
Krasnoslobodsk, and Golovinshtehina. 

The government is divided into ten districts, the chief towns of 
whieh are :—Penza (41,650), Gorodishtehe (3200), Insar (5230), 
Kerensk (12,450) Krasnoslobodsk (7000), Mokshan (13,050), 
Narovtehat (5150), Nijni Lomolt (10,500), Saransk (13,450), and 
Tehembar (5320). Troitsk (5700), Verkhmii Lomoff (7300), and 
SheshkéelT (3500) also have municipal institutions. 

The present government of Penza was formerly inhabited by 
Mordvinians, who had the Mescheryaks in the west, the Bulgars in 
the north, and the Burtases in the south. In the 18th century 
these populations fell under the dominion of the Tatars, with whom 
they fought against Moscow. As early as the 14th century they 
possessed the town of Narovtchat. The Russians penetrated into 
the country in the 16th century, founding the town of Mokshan in 
1535, and several others in the course of that and the following 
centuries. Penza was founded in the beginning of the 17th century, 
the permanent Russian settlement dating as far back as 1666. Its 
wooden fort, on the site of the present cathedral of the Saviour, 
protected the neighbourhood against risings of the Mordvinians 
and Meseheryaks. In 1776 it was taken by Pugatcheff. The town 
was almost totally destroyed by the great conflagrations of 1836, 
1839, and 1858. 

PENZA, capital of the above provinee, is situated 440 
miles by rail south-east from Moscow. It is mostly built 
of wood, on the slopes of a plateau 730 feet above the sea, 
at the confluence of the little Penza with the navigable 
Sura, The Spasopreobrajensky cathedral was built in 
the end of the 17th eentury, the monastery of the same 
name, which formerly adjoined it, being now in the suburbs. 
A few educational and philanthropic institutions, a theatre 
which has played some part in the history of the Russian 
stage, and a municipal bank are the chief buildings of 
Penza, which derives its importance chiefly from its being 
the seat of the provincial authorities and the see of a 
bishop. The great bulk of the inhabitants are peasants, 
who support themselves by agriculture or fishing in the 
Sura, some artisans, and a few merchants. An imperial 
botanical garden is situated within 2 miles of the town. 
Apart from a paper-mill and two steam flour-mills, the 
manufacturing establishments (producing soap, candles, 
wax-candles, cosmetics, machinery), distilleries, breweries, 
and saw-mills are small, Trade in corn, oil, tallow, and 
spirits is on the inerease. There are two fairs where cattle 
and horses are sold for export, grocery and manufactured 
wares being the corresponding imports. The population 
in 1881 had reached 11,650. 

PENZANCE, a seaport and municipal borough of Corn- 
wall and the westernmost borough of England, is finely 
situated on gently rising ground on the north-western 
shore of Mount Bay, at the terminus of the Great Western 
Railway, 10 miles east-north-east of Land’s End and 20 
west-south-west of Truro. It is the nearest port to the 

os ; : 
Scilly Isles, which are about 40 miles distant to the west- 
south-west. The market-place is in the centre of the town, 
and near it the four principal streets intersect each other at 


The forests (620,000 acres) are a considerable source of 
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right angles. The southern arm of the pier was built in 
1772, the Albert or new pier on the east in 1845. "The 
piers are connected by a wharf, viaduct, and swing-bridge 
(1882); and a dock is being at present constructed at a 
cost of £60,000, which will extend to about 3 acres. The 
limits of the port have lately (1884) been extended. The 
churehes are St Mary's, constructed of cut granite, in the 
Perpendicular style, with lofty pinnacled tower and peal 
of eight bells; St Paul's, of eut and rubble granite, in the 
style of the 13th century (1845) ; and St John's, of stone, 
Early English (1881). The publie buildings, erected of 
granite in the Italian style in 1867, include the town-hall 
and council-chambers, St John's Hall for public meetings, 
the lecture-hall, the publie library (upwards of 16,000 
volumes), the news-rooms, the masonic hall, the museum 
of the Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian Society, 
and the muscum and other rooms of the Geological Society 
of Cornwall The imarket-house (1837), in the Grecian 
style, with a eentral dome, includes à meat-market on the 
ground-floor with a corn-market above, and in the east end 
of the building is the grammar-school, founded in 1789. 
In front of the east end is a marble statue of Davy. 
Somewhat east of the market-house are the post and tele- 
graph offices, completed in 1883. Among the benevolent 
institutions is the West Cornwall Infirmary (1874), which 
includes the dispensary (1809). The town has a con- 
siderable shipping trade, the total number of vessels which 
entered the port in 1882 being 1829 of 197,933 tons 
burden, the number which cleared 1774 of 187,569 tons. 
The exports include tin, copper, granite, serpentine, and 
fish, and the imports coal, timber, and provisions, Large 
quantities of pilchard are annually exported to Italy. 
Fruits, flowers, and vegetables are grown in the neighbour- 
hood for the London market. On account of its sheltered 
situation and its remarkably mild and equable climate, the 
town has a high repute as a winter residence for persons 
suffering from pulmonary complaints ; and on account of 
its fine scenery it is also becoming a favourite watering- 
place. The population of the municipal borough in 1871 
was 10,414, and in 1881 it was 12,409. 


Penzance is said to mean ‘holy head,” the name being derived 
from a chapel dedicated to St Anthony, formerly situated on a head- 
land now forming the base of the old pier, around which a few 
fishermen built their huts and thus originated the town. A castle 
built by the Tyes, possessors of the manor of Alwarton or Alverton, 
is supposed to have occupied the present site of St Mary's Chureh. 
Alice de Lisle, sister and heiress of the last Baron Tyes, obtained 
for the town the grant of a weekly market from Edward III. In 
the 15th century Penzance was known as a “place of ships and 
merchandise ;” and on the 16th March 1512 it received from Henry 
VII. a charter granting to the inhabitants all profits arising from 
ships visiting the harbour upon condition that the quays and bul- 
warks of the town were kept in repair. In 1595 the town was 
burned and pillaged by the Spaniards, and in 1644 sacked by 
Fairfax. In 1614 it was incorporated by James T. ; and in 1663 it 
obtained a coinage charter,—a privilege it retained till 1838. On 
account of the usurpation of its chief magistrate its municipal 
charter was forfeited in the beginning of the reign of Queen Anne, 
but was restored in 1706. By the Munieipal Act of 1835 the govern- 
ment was made to consist of a mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen 
councillors. 

Lach-Szyrma, History of Penzance, 1878 ; Millett, Penzance Past and Present, 
1876-1880, ^ — 

PEONY. See Peony. 

PEORIA, a eity of the United States, capital of Peoria 
eounty, Illinois, lies on the edge of a rolling prairie at 
the lower end of the so-called Lake Peoria, an expansion 
of the Illinois river, and is eonneeted by the Michigan 
Canal with Chieago. It isa flourishing place, the meeting- 
point of nine railway lines, the trading centre for an exten- 
sive distriet, and the seat of a large grain traffic and of 
various manufactures ; 117,158,670 proof gallons of high 
wines were made in 1383. From 5095 in 1850 its popu- 
lation increased to 14,045 in 1860, 22,849 in 1870, and 
29,259 in 1880. Though its permanent settlement dates 
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only from 1311 and its city charter from 1844, Peoria was 
one of the trading ports established by La Salle (1680), 
and was long known as a point of some importance on the 
route between Canada and Louisiana. 

PEPPER, a name applied to several pungent spices 
known respectively as Black, White, Long, Red or Cayenne, 
Ashantee, Jamaica, and Melegueta Pepper, but derived 
from at least three different natural orders of plants. 

Black pepper is the dried fruit of Piper nigrum, L., a 
perennial climbing shrub indigenous to the forests of 
Travancore and Malabar, from whence it has been intro- 
duced into Java, Sumatra, Borneo, the Malay Peninsula, 
Siam, the Philippines, and the West Indies. It is one of 
the earliest spices known to mankind, and for many ages 
formed a staple article of commerce between India anid 
Europe,—Venice, Genoa, and the commercial cities of cen- 
tral Europe being indebted to it for a large portion of their 
wealth. Tribute has been levied in pepper; one of the 
articles demanded in 403 by Alaric as part of the ransom 
of Rome was 3000 th of pepper. Pepper-corn rents pre- 
vailed during the Middle Ages, and consisted of an obliga- 
tion to supply a certain quantity of pepper, usually 1 ib, 
at stated times; and the term still lingers in use at the 
present day. The i 
price of the spice 
during the Middle 
Ages was exorbi- 
tantly high, and 
its excessive cost 
was one of the in- 
ducements which 
led the  Portu-, 
guese to seek a 
sea-route to India. 
The discovery of 
the passage round $e 
the Cape of Good § 
Hope led (1498) 
to a considerable 
fall in the price, 
and about the 
same time the 
cultivation of the 
plant was extend- 
ed to the western 
islands of the Ma- 
lay Archipelago. 
Pepper, however, 


Piper nigrum. a, Twig with fruit; b, longitudinal 
section of flower; c, section of fruit. 


remained a monopoly of the Portuguese erown as late 


as the 18th century. In Great Britain it was formerly 
taxed very heavily, the impost in 1623 amounting to 5s., 
and as late as 1823 to 2s. 6d. per th. 

The largest quantities of pepper are produced in Penang, 
the island of Rhio, and Johore near Singapore, —Penang 
affording on an average about half of the entire crop. 
Singapore is the great emporium for this spice in the East, 
the largest proportion being shipped thence to Great 
Britain. In 1850 the imports into England from Singa- 
pore amounted to 21,179,059 Ib, valued at £385,108, 
and from other countries 559,909 tb, valued at £12,979, 
the re-exports being 12,925,886 lb, chiefly to Germany, 
Italy, Russia, Holland, and Spain. The varieties of black 
pepper met with im ecommerce are known as Malabar, 
Aleppy ór Tellicherry, Cochin, Penang, Singapore, and 
Siam. The average market value in the London market 
is—Malabar, 31d to 51d per Ib; Penang, 24d to 42d; 
Singapore, 31d to 42d. 

Pepper owes its pungency to a resin, and its flavour to a 
volatile oil, of which it yields from 1:6 to 2:2 per cent. The 
oll agrees with oil of turpentine in composition as well as 
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in specific gravity and boiling point. In polarized light 
it deviates the ray, in à column 50 nm. long, 12 to 374 
to the left. Pepper also contains a neutral crystalline 
substance, called piperin, to the extent of 2 to 8 per cent. 
This substance has the same empirical formula as morphia, 
CHa NO, but differs in constitution and properties, It 
is insoluble in water when pure, is devoid of colour, flavour, 
and odour, and may be resolved into piperie acid, C;,HH,,0,, 
and piperidin, C;H,,N. The latter is a hqnid colourless 
alkaloid, boiling at 106° C., has an odour of pepper and 
ammonia, and yields erystallizable salts. A fatty oil is 
found in the pericarp of pepper, and the berries yield on 
incineration from 4:1 to 5'7 of ash. The only use of pepper 
is as a condiment. Notwithstanding its low price and 
the penalty of £100 to which the manufacturer, possessor, 
or seller of the adulterated article is liable, powdered 


pepper is frequently diluted with starch, sago, meal, and 


other substances, which can be readily detected under the 
nueroscope.! 


In the south-west of India, where the pepper-plant grows wild, 
it is found in rich, moist, leafy soil, in narrow valleys, propagating 
itself by running along the ground and giving off roots into the 
soil. The only method of cultivation adopted hy the natives is to 
tie up the end of the vines to the neighbouring trees at distances’ 
of at least 6 fect, especially to those having a rough bark, in order 
that the roots may easily attach themselves to the surface. The 
underwood is then cleared away, leaving only sullicient trees to 
provide shade and permit free ventilation. The roots are manured 
with a heap of leaves, and the shoots are trained twice a year. In 
localities where the pepper does not grow wild, grouud is selected 
whieh permits of free dvainage, but which is not too dry nor liable 
to inundation, and cuttings are planted at about a foot from the 
trees either in the rainy season in June or in the dry season in 
February. Sometimes several cuttiugs about 18 inches long are 
placed in a basket and buried at the root of the tree, the cuttings 
being made to slope towards the trunk. In October or November 
the young plants are manured with a mixture of leaves and vow- 
dung. On dry soils the young plants require watering every other 
day during the dry season for the first three years. The plants 
bear in the fourth or fifth year, and if raised from cuttings are 
fruitful for seven years, if from seed for fourteen years. The pepper 
from plants raised from enttings is said to be superior in quantity 
aud quality, and this method is in consequence most frequently 
adopted. Where there are no trees the ground is made into terraces 
and enelosed by a mud-wall, and branches of Erythrina indica are 
put into the ground in the rainy season and in the course of a year 
are capable of supporting the young pepper plants. łn the mean- 
time mango trees are planted, these being preferred as supports, 
since their fruit is not injured by the pepper plant, while the 
Erythrina is killed by it in fourteen or fifteen years. 

In Sumatra the ground is cleared, ploughed, and sown with rice, 
and euttings of the vine are planted in September 5 feet apart each 
way, together with a sapling of quick growth and rough bark. 
The plants are now left for twelve or eighteen months and then 
entirely buried except a small pieee of bent stem, whence new 
shoots arise, three or four of which are allowed to climb the tree 
near which they are planted. These shoots generally yield flowers 
and fruits the next year. Two crops are collected every year, the 
prineipal one being in December and January and the other in 
July and August, the latter yielding pepper of inferior quality and in 
less quantity. Two or three varieties are met with in eultivation : 
that yielding the best kinds has broadly ovate leaves, five to seven 
in number, nerved and stalked. The flower-spikes are opposite the 
leaves, stalked and from 3 to 6 inches long; the fruits are. sessile 
and fleshy. A single stem will bear from twenty to thirty of these 
spikes. The harvest commences as soon as one or two berries at the 
base of the spikes begin to turn red, and before the fruit is mature, 
but when full-grown and still hard ; if allowed to ripen, the berries 
lose pungeney, aud ultimately fall off and are lost. The spikes are 
collected in bags or baskets and dried in the sun, on mats or hard 
ground, for two or three days. When dry the pepper is put into 
hags containing from 64 to 128 Ib, and is then ready for the market. 
The yield varies in dillerent localities. In Sumatra it is estimated 
at about 14 lb per plant per annum. In Malabar each vine gives 
2 1b a year up to the fifteenth or twentieth year, or about 24 Ib from 
each tree, a single tree sometimes supporting eight or twelve vines ; 
an aere is caleulated to bear 2500 plants, to eost about £4 in outlay 
to bring it into bearing, and to yield a produce of £80 when in its 
best condition. 


! Hassall, Food and tts Adultcration (1855), p. 42, and Evans, 
Pharm. Journ., (2] i. p. 605. 
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White pepper is obtained from the same plant as the 
black, and differs only in being prepared from the ripe 
fruits. These, after collection, are kept in the house three 
days and then bruised and washed in a basket with the 
hand until the stalks and pulpy matter are removed, after 
which the seeds are dried. It is, however, sometimes pre- 
pared from the dried black pepper by removing the dark 
outer layer. It is less pungent than the black but 
possesses a finer flavour. It is chiefly prepared at the 
island of Rhio, but the finest comes from Tellicherry. 
The Chinese are the largest consumers. In 1877 Singa- 
pore exported 48,461 piculs (a pieul — 1333 Ib) to that 
country. The London market value is about 42d to 7d 
per Ib. White pepper affords on an average not more than 
1:9 per cent. of essential oil ; but, according to Cazeneuve, 
as much as 9 per cent. of piperin, and of ash not more than 
]*l per cent. 

Long pepper is the fruit-spike of Piper officinarum,C.DC., 
and P. longum, L., gathered shortly before it reaches 
maturity and dried. The former is a native of the Indian 
Archipelago, occurring in Java, Sumatra, Celebes, and 
Timor. It has oblong, ovate, acuminate leaves, attenuated 
to the base, which are pinnate and veined. The latter is 
indigenous to Ceylon, Malabar, eastern Bengal, Timor, and 
the Philippines; it is distinguished from Z. officinarum 
by the leaves being cordate at the base and five-veined. 
Long pepper appears to have been. known to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans under the name of zézep: pakpóv ; and 
in the 10th century mention is made of long pepper, or 
macropiper, in conjunction with black and white peppers. 
The spice consists of a dense spike of minute baccate 
fruits closely packed around the central axis, the spike 
being about 14 inch long and 1 inch thick ; as met with in 
commerce they have the appearance of having been limed. 
In Bengal the plants are cultivated by suckers, which 
are planted about 5 feet apart on dry rich soil on high 
ground. An English aere will yield about 3 maunds (80 
tb) the first year, 12 the second, and 18 the third year; 
after this time the yield decreases, and the roots are there- 
fore grubbed up and sold as pipli mul, under which name 
they are much used as a medicine in India. After the 
fruit is collected, which is usually in January, the stem 
and leaves die down to the ground. Long pepper contains 
piperin, resin, and volatile oil, and yields about 8 per cent. 
of ash. Penang and Singapore are the principal centres 
in the East for its sale. In 1871 Singapore shipped 3366 
ewt., of which 447 were sent to Great Britain. Penang 
exports annually about 2000 to 3000 piculs. The value 
in the London market is from 37s. to 45s. a cwt. 

Ashantee or West African pepper is the dried fruit of 
Piper Clusit, C. DC., a plant widely distributed in tropical 
Africa, occurring most abundantly in the country of the 
Niam-niam, It differs from black pepper in being rather 
smaller, less wrinkled, and in being attenuated into a stalk, 
like cubebs, to which it bears considerable resemblance ex- 
ternally. The taste, however, is pungent, exactly like that 
of pepper, and the fruit contains piperin. It was imported 
from the Grain Coast by the merchants of Rouen and 
Dieppe as carly as 1364, and was exported from Benin by 
the Portuguese in 1485; but, according to Clusius, its 
importation was forbidden by the king of Portugal for fear 
it should depreciate the value of the pepper from India. 
In tropical Africa it is extensively used as a eondiment, 
and it could easily be collected in large quantities if a 
demand for it should arise. 

Jamaica pepper is the fruit of Pimenta officinalis, Lindl., 
an evergreen tree of the Myrtle family. It is more correctly 
termed “ pimento,” or “allspice,” as it is not a true pepper. 

Melegueta pepper, known also as * Guinea grains,” 


" grains of paradise,” or “alligator pepper,” is the seed of 
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Amomum Melegueta, Roscoe, a plant of the Ginger family; 
the seeds are exceedingly pungent, and are used as a spice 
throughout central and northern Africa, See vol. vi. p. 36. 

For Cayenne pepper, sce vol. v. p. 280. (E. M. i. 

PEPPERMINT, an indigenous perennial herb of the 
natural order Zabiate, and genus Mentha, the specific 
name being Mentha Piperita, Huds., is distinguished from 
other species of the genus by its stalked leaves and oblong- 
obtuse spike-like heads of flowers. It is met with, near 
streams and in wet places, in several parts of England and 
on the Continent, and is also extensively cultivated for 
the sake of its essential oil in England,! in several parts 
of continental Europe, and in the United States. Yet it 
was only recognized as a distinct species late in the 17th 
century, when Dr Eales discovered it in Hertfordshire 
and pointed it out to Ray, who published it in the second 
edition of his Synopsis Stirpium Dritannicarum (1696). 
The medicinal properties of the plant were speedily recog- 
nized, and it was admitted into the London Pharmacopaia 
in 1721, under the name of Mentha piperitis sapore. 

Two varieties are recognized by growers, the one being 
known as white and the other as black mint. The former 
has purplish and 
the latter green 
stems ; the leaves 
are more coarsely 
serrated in the 
white. The black 
is the variety more 
generally culti- 
vated, probably 
because it is found 
to yleld more oil, 
but that of the 
green variety is 
considered to have 
a more delicate 
odour, and obtains 
a higher price. 
The green is the 
kind chiefly dried 
for herbalists ; 
it is said to be 
of less vigorous 
growth than the black. The annual yield of peppermint 
oil from all parts of the world has been estimated at 
90,000 Ib, but this is probably much below the mark, 
without taking into consideration the Chinese and Japan- 
ese oils of peppermint, which, however, are obtained from 
a different species of mint. 

Peppermint oil varies considerably in commercial value, 
that of Mitcham commanding nearly three times the price 
of the finest American. The flavour varies to a slight 
extent even with particular plots of land, badly drained 
ground being known to give unfavourable results both as 
to the quantity and quality of the oil. That of the Japan- 
ese and Chinese oil also differs slightly from the English, 
and is thus distinguishable by experts. In America the 
oil is Hable to be injured in flavour by aromatic weeds 
which grow freely among the crop, the most troublesome 
of these being Erigeron canadense, L., and Lrechthites 
hieracifolia, Raf. When pure the oil is nearly colourless 
and has an agreeable odour and powerful aromatic taste, 
followed by a sensation of cold when air is drawn into the 
mouth. It has a specific gravity of 0°84 to 0°92, and boils 
at 365° Fahr. Mitcham oil, when examined by polarized 
light in a column 50 mm. long, deviates from 14^:2 to 107 
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Fic. 1.— Mentha Piperita. a, Flowering branch ; 
b, flower showing form of calyx teeth, 


1 Near Mitcham in Surrey (219 acres in 1864), Wisbeach in Cam- 
bridgeshire, Market Deeping in Lincolushire (150 acres in 18$1), and 
Hitchin in Hertfordshire. 
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to the left, the American 4°°3. When oil of peppermint is | 
cooled to 4° C. it sometimes deposits colourless hexagonal 

prisms of menthol, C,,H4,0, which are soluble in alcohol 

and ether, almost insoluble in water, and fusible at 92° 

Fahr. The liquid portion of the oil appears to consist 

chiefly of the compound C,,H,,O, but it has not been 

thoroughly investigated. Oil of peppermint is often adul- 

terated with a third part of reetified spirit, which may be 

detected by the milkiness produced when the oil is agitated 

with water. Oil of rosemary and rectified oil of turpen- 

tine are sometimes used for the same purpose. If the oil 

contains turpentine it will explode with iodine. If quite 

pure it dissolves in its own weight of rectified spirits of 

wine. Peppermint oil is 
largely distilled at Canton, a 
considerable quantity (about 
300 catties annually) being 
sent to Bombay, also about 
600 eatties of menthol. The 
exports from Canton in 1883 
amounted to about 1200 Ib. 
The species cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of Canton, and 
probably at Shanghai also, is 
Mentha arvensis, var. glabrata. 
Peppermint is chiefly culti- 
vated in the province of 
Keang-se; and according to 
native statements as much as 
10 pieuls of oil of peppermint 
are sent annually to ports on 
the coast. In Japan also the 
distillation of oil of pepper- 
mint forms a considerable 
industry, the plant cultivated 
being M. arvensis, var. piper- 
ascens (see Ph. Journ. [3] vol. ii. p. 324), of which both a 
purplish and a white form appear to be grown. The oil, 
under the name of kakka no abura, is exported from Hiogo 
and Ozaka, but is said to be frequently adulterated. Since 
1872 the peppermint camphor or menthol has been largely 
exported in the separate state from Japan to Germany and 
Great Britain. The menthol is obtained by subjecting the 
oil to a low temperature, when it crystallizes out and is 
separated. The two varieties of M. arvensis just named 
yield much more menthol than M. Piperita. It is re- 
markable, however, that the M. arvensis, var. javanica, 
Dlume, growing in Ceylon, has not the flavour of pepper- 
mint but that of garden mint, while the typical form of 
JM. arvensis grown in Great Britain has an odour so 
ditferent from peppermint that it has to be carefully re- 
moved from the field lest it should spoil the flavour of the 
peppermint oil when the herb is distilled. M. incana, 
Willd., cultivated near Bombay as a herb, also possesses 
the flavour of peppermint. In the form in which menthol 
is imported it bears some resemblance to Epsom salts, with 
which it is said to be sometimes adulterated. It is usually 
not entirely free from the essential oil, and consequently 
undergoes purification and reerystallization in England 
and on the Continent. The amount of menthol imported 
by a large firm at Leipsie between September 1883 and 
April 1884 is stated by them to have been 6380 tb, while it 
is certain that at least an equal quantity is imported into 
England from Yokohama. Although the Japanese pepper- 
mint plant has been imported by a London merchant, no 
attempt has as yet been made to cultivate the plant in 
order to manufacture menthol in England. Menthol is 
now (1884), however, mannfactured from JM. Piperita in 
the United States, where also M. arvensis, var. piperescens, 
is cultivated, 


Fic. 2.— Mentha arvensis, var. piper- 
ascens. a, Flowering branch; b, 
ealyx showing form of teeth. 
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Oil of peppermint is used in medicine as an antispasmodic 
for the relief of griping pains in the alimentary canal, to 
expel flatulence, to relieve nausea, to hide the taste of 
other medicines, and to aet as an adjunet to purgatives. 
The dose is usually from one to three minims. 1t forms a 
most valuable remedy in diarrhoea, acting as an antiseptic, 
and as a stimulant to the cireulation, and as an anodyne. 
The oil rubbed over the head is used in China to cure swn- 
stroke. Menthol has lately come largely into use as a 
remedy for neuralgia, being moulded by heat into the form 
of small cones, which are rubbed over the part affected. 
A small portion placed on the tongue frequently relieves 
headache, and eatarrh and coryza if placed in the nostril. 
The largest consumption of the oil is in the manufacture 
of peppermint lozenges. 


The following mode of cultivation is adopted by Mr Tolland, 
at Market Deeping. <A rich friable soil, retentive of moisture, is 
selected, and the ground is well tilled 8 to 10 inehes deep. The 
plants are propagated in the spring, usually in April and May. 
When the young shoots from the crop of the previons year have 
attained a height of about 4 inches they are pulled up and. trans- 
planted into new soil. ‘They grow vigorously the first year, and 
throw out numerous stolons on the surface of the ground. After 
the crop has been removed these are allowed to harden or become 
woody, and then farmyard inanure is seattered over the field and 
ploughed in. In this way the stolons are divided into numerous 
pieces, and covered with soil before the frost sets in. 1f the 
autumn is wet they are liable to become sodden, and rot, and the 
next erop fils. In the spring the fields are dressed with Peruvian 
guano. In new ground the peppermint requires hand-weeding two 
or three times, as the hoe cannot be used without injury to the 
plants. Moist heavy weather in August is apt to eause the foliage 
to drop off and leave the stems almost bare. Under these cireum- 
stances rust (Pueetnia Menthe) also is liable to attaek the plants. 
This is prevented to a certain extent by a rope being drawn across 
the plants, by two men walking in the furrows, so as to remove 
excessive moisture. The average yield of peppermint is about 165 
ewt. per acre. The first year’s crop is always cut with the sickle 
to prevent injury to the stolons. The herb of the second and third 
year is eut with seythes, and then raked by women into loose heaps 
ready for carting. The field is then gleaned by boys, who add 
what they collect to the heaps. The plants rarely yield a fourth 
crop on the same land. The harvest usually commences in the 
beginning or middle of August, or as soon as the plants begin to 
flower, and lasts for six weeks, the stills being kept going night 
and day. The herb is carted direet from the field to the stills, 
which are made of copper, and contain about 5 ewt. of the herb. 
fore putting the peppermint into the still water is poured in to 
a depth of about 2 feet, at which height a fidse bottom is placed, 
and on this the herb is thrown and trodden down by men, The 
lid, which fits into a water-joint, is then let down by pulleys and 
fastened by two bars, any excess of pressure or temperature being 
indicated by the water that is ejected at the joint. The distillation 
is conducted by the application of direet heat at the lowest pos- 
sible temperature, and is continued for about four and a half hours. 
When this operation is completed, the lid is removed and a rope is 
attached to a hook on the false bottom, which, as well as the herb 
resting on it, is raised bodily by a windlass and the peppermint 
carried away in the empty carts on their return journey to the fields, 
where it is placed in heaps and allowed to rot, being subsequently 
mixed with the manure applied in the autumn as above stated. 

At Mitcham extra payment is given to the reapers to induce 
them to keep the mint free from corn mint (Menthe arvensis) and 
other herbs, which would injure or spoil the flavour of the oil if 
not removed before distillation. The usual yield of oil, if the 
season be warm and dry, is said to be 1 oz. from 5 Ib of the fresh 
flowering herb, but, if wet and unfavourable, the product is barely 
half that quantity. Mr llolland estimates the yield of a charge 
of the still «t from 11b 12 oz. to 5 Ib. The oil improves in mellow- 
ness even if kept as long as ten or fourteen years. The greeu 
colour sometimes present in the oil is stated to be due toa ae 
of water larger than neeessary having been used in the distillation ; 
on the other hand, if the herb be left in the still from Saturday to 
Monday, the oil assumes a brown tint. 

In France peppermint is eultivated ou damp rich ground at Sens, 
in the department of the Yonne. In Germany it is grown in the 
neighbourhood of Leipsie, where the little town of Célleda produces 
annually as much as 40,000 ewt. of the herb. In the United 
States peppermint is cultivated on a most extensive scale, chietly 
in southern. Michigan, the west districts of New York State, and 
Ohio. The amount of peppermint oil now produced in the United 
States has been estimated at 70,000 1b annually, of which 30,000 Ib 
are exported, about two-thirds of this quantity being produced in 
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New York State and the remaining one-third in Michigan. The | days that, after his appointment to the navy board, he is 


yield averages from 10 to 30 Ib per acre. The cultivation of pepper- 
mint has recently been extended to the southern States. In Miehi- 
gan the plant was introduced in 1855, and in 1858 there were about 
2100 acres under cultivation, and 100 distilleries yielding 15,000 tb 
of oil. In 1870 one of the best-known growers of New York State 
is said to have sent out as much as 57,365 1b. In 1876 the United 
States exported to Hamburg 25,810 Ib of peppermint oil against 
14,890 Ib sent by Great Britain to the same port. (E. M. H.) 


PEPPER TREE. The tree usually so called has no 
real consanguinity with the true pepper (Piper), but is a 
member of the Anacard family known botanically as 
Srhinus Molle or Mulli, the latter epithet representing, it 
is said, the Peruvian name of the plant. It is a small tree 
with unequally pinnate leaves, the segments linear, entire 
or finely saw-toothed, the terminal one longer than the 
rest, and all filled with volatile oil stored in large cells or 
cysts, which are visible to the naked eye and appear like 
holes when the leaf is held up to the light. When the 
leaves are thrown upon the surface of water the resinous 
or oily fluid escapes with such force as violently to agitate 
them. The flowers are small, whitish, arranged in terminal 
clusters, and polygamous or unisexual, with five sepals, as 
many petals, ten stamens (as large as the petals in the case 
of the male flower, very small in the female flower, but in 
both springmg from a cushion-like disk surrounding the 
base of the three-celled ovary). The style is simple or 
three-cleft, and the fruit a small, globose, pea-like drupe 
with a bony kernel enclosing a single seed. The fleshy 
portion of the fruit has a hot aromatic flavour from the 
abundance of the resin it contains, and to this circumstance 
the tree probably owes its popular name. The resin is 
used for medicinal purposes by the Peruvians, and has 
similar properties to mastic. The Japan pepper tree is 
Xanthorylum piperitum, the fruits of which have also a 
hot taste. Along the Riviera the tree known as Melia 
Azedarach, or the “ Pride of India,” a very ornamental tree 
with clegant foliage and dense clusters of fragrant lilae 
flowers, is also meorrectly called the pepper tree by visitors. 
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PEPYS, SAMUEL (1633-1703), was the fifth child of 
John Pepys and Margaret (Perkins? Diary, 17th Septem- 
ber 1663), and was born on 23d February 1632/3. His 
family was of the middle elass, and at this time was in 
humble cireumstanees, his father being a tailor in London, 
while an uncle and an aunt, named Perkins, lived in 
poverty in the Fens near Wisheach. His father's elder 
brother Robert had a small property at Brampton in 
Huntingdonshire, and Samuel was at school at Hunting- 
don about 1644. Thence he went to St Paul's, London, 
and on 21st June 1650 was entered as a sizar at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, but was transferred on 1st October in 
the same year to Magdalene, where he became pensioner 
on 4th March following. On 3d April 1651 he was 
elected scholar on the Spendluffe foundation, and on 4th 
October 1653 on that of Dr John Smith. Exactly a 
fortnight afterwards he was admonished by the registrar 
before all the fellows in residence for being “ scandalously 
overserved with drink the night before.” His love of 
drink, so constantly illustrated in the early pages of his 
Diary, would have been a serious drawback to his advance- 
ment, had not his love of work and order been a still 
stronger impulse. The crisis was reached on Sunday, 29th 
September 1661, when he was too drunk to trust himself 
to read prayers to the household. After that he makes 
resolute vows against wine, which he often breaks, and with 
regard to which he displays curious powers of self-deception. 

Nothing more is known of Pepys’s college career, though 
he tells us that he was addicted to writing romances. He 
became a moderate classical scholar; it is, however, a 
curious commentary upon the university training of those 


found busy with the multiplication table, which he speaks 
of as entirely new to him, and of his daily progress in 
which he is not a little proud. After this he becomes en- 
amoured of arithmetic and teaches his wife the science also. 

In October! 1655 Pepys married Elizabeth St Michel, 
a girl of fifteen, of great beauty, whose father, a Hugue- 
not refugee in England, was at this time in very poor 
circumstances. She was a good cook and a good house- 
keeper, and was both clever and warm-tempered ; Pepys, 
vain, quarrelsome, fussy, and pedantic, was unfitted, save 
by a general goodness of heart, to manage a high-spirited 
girl; and the pages of the Diary are full of bickerings and 
downright quarrels arising out of trifles, the entries of which, 
though often amusing, are as often extremely pathetic. 
Pepys and his wife, who were destitute of funds, were 
received by Sir Edward Montagu, afterwards earl of 
Sandwich, whose mother had married Pepys's grandfather. 
Pepys probably acted as Montagu’s secretary. He was 
successfully cut for the stone on 26th March 1657/8, an 
anniversary which he always notes with gratitude. In 
March 1658/9 he accompanied Montagu and Algernon 
Sidney to the Sound on board the “Naseby” (afterwards 
the * Charles”). To this he more than once refers as the 
beginning of his fortunes. On his return he was employed 
as a clerk in the army pay-office of the exchequer under 
Downing, afterwards Sir George Downing. 

In January 1659/60 Pepys began to keep his Diary. 
He was at this time living in Axe Yard, Westminster, in 
& small house with one servant, on straitened means. On 
29th January he can count but £40; his great object is 
to get on and to “put money in his purse ;” and by 24th 
May 1661 he is worth £500. Political principles he had 
none, though his personal attachment to James (II.) makes 
him eall himself a Tory; but it is noticeable that even 
before the Restoration he regularly attended the Church of 
England service carried on by Peter Gunning, afterwards 
suecessively bishop of Chester and of Ely. Of active 
religious convietions Pepys leaves no trace, but he was ever 
a steady church-goer ; and the epithets he applies to the 
sermons are very happy in their causticity. In February 
he went to Cambridge to settle his brother in his old 
college. One side of what was distinctly a coarse-grained 
nature is exhibited in an entry during this week, where he 
describes himself (as on many other occasions) as “ playing 
the fool with the lass of the house.” His views of women, 
indeed, are almost always vulgar; he was given to clumsy 
gallantry, and he was certainly unfaithful to his wife. 
In March Montagu gave Pepys the post of secretary to 
the generals at sea. While the fleet lay off the Dutch 
coast he made a short journey into Holland. At this time 
he secured the favour of the duke of York; and he retained 
it through life. On 28th June he became clerk of the acts 
of the navy, an office which Montagu had procured for hin 
against powerful competition. A salary of a little over 
£100 a year, afterwards increased to £350, was attached 
to the post, but Pepys had to pay an annuity of £100 to 
his predecessor in office. On 23d July he became clerk of 
the privy seal, the fees from which, at any rate for a time, 
brought him in an additional £3 a day (Diary, 10th 
August 1660). In this month he took his M.A. degree. 
On 24th September he was sworn in as J.P. for Middlesex, 
Essex, Kent, and Southampton. He now lived in Scething 
Lane, in front of the navy office, Crutehed Friars. In 
July 1661, on the death of his uncle, the Brampton estate, 
worth £80 a year, came to his father, and on the latter’s 


1 Pepys himself gives 10th October as the date ; the registers of St 
Margaret’s ehureh (Westminster) say that the banns were published 
on 19th, 22d, and 29th October, and that he was married on 1st 
December. See Votes and Queries, 30th August 1884. 
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death in 1680 to Pepys himself. In July 1662 he was 
inade a younger brother of the Trinity House. 

Pepys's untiring industry in office, his prudence, his 
unfailing usefulness, his knowledge of business, which he 
was ever diligent to increase, and his general integrity 
secured him the greatest confidence at headquarters. is 
early as August 1662, when placed on the Tangier com- 
mission, he had found himself “a very rising man.” In 
March 1664 5 he was made treasurer to the commission, 
and received also the contract for victualling the garrison, 
both lucrative appointments ; and in October, through the 
influence of Sir W. Coventry, he was further made sur- 
veyor-general of the vietnalling office, a post which he 
resigned at the conclusion of the peace. Iis conduct 
during the Great Plague, when, alone of all the navy board, 
he stayed in the city of the dead and carried on the whole 
administration of the navy, was admirable. During the 
Fire also his readiness and presence of mind were of the 
greatest service in staying the conflagration. 

In the spring of 1667 8, in the blind rage at the 
national disgrace generally termed the miscarriage of 
Chatham, the whole navy board were summoned before 
the House of Commons to give an account of their con- 
duct. Pepys was deputed by his colleagues to conduct 
the defence, and he did so with complete suecess on 5th 
March in a speech of three hours’ duration, which gained 
him great reputation. 

In 1669 the increasing weakness of his eyesight eom- 
pelled him to discontinue the Diary, his last entry being 
on 3ist May. What was to us an irremediable misfortune 
was to Pepys “almost as much as to see myself go into 
the grave.” He now took leave of absence and spent some 
months in travelling through France and in revisiting 
Holland. On the day of his return his wife fell ill, and 
died in the early spring, before 3d March 1669,70. In July 
1669 Pepys stood as the duke of York's nominee, backed 
by the Howard influence, for the borough of Aldborough 
in Suffolk, but was defeated. In November 1670 we find 
him engaged in a quarrel with the Swedish resident, which 
was likely to have been followed by a duel, as Pepys, doubt- 
less to his exceeding comfort (for he was a great coward), 
received an order from the king neitlier to send nor accept 
a challenge. In 1672 he was promoted to the secretary- 
ship of the admiralty ; and, when James resigned his office 
of lord high admiral, Pepys did all the work until the 
commission was appointed. He was placed also upon the 
new commission for Tangier. 

In June 1673 he was chosen at a by-election, again as 
James's nominee, for Castle Rising, a Howard borough, but 
a vote of the committee of privileges declared the election 
void. Pepys, on the authority of Sir J. Banks and the 
earl of Shaftesbury, was denounced before the House of 
Commons as being a Papist; but, when these persons were 
called upon, they denied any definite knowledge of the 
altar and crucifix which he was charged with having in 
his house. The parliament being prorogued, he retained 
his seat, and is recorded as speaking on 17th May and 
26th October 1675, on the latter occasion against the pro- 
posal made, in distrust of the crown, to lodge the money 
for the ships in the chamber of London instead of in the 
exchequer ; and again on 11th May 1678, in the debate 
on the king’s message to quicken supply for the navy, 
when he was sharply reproved by Sir R. Howard for 
speaking “rather like an admiral than a secretary, ‘I’ and 
‘we,’” an amusing instance of how completely Pepys had 
obtained control of the bnsiness of the navy and had 
identified himself with the work. He was afterwards, in 
1678/9, returned for Harwich (see a note on p. 122 of 
vol vi. of Lright’s edition of the Diary). In the list, 
however, of members of the parliament which met on 6th 
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March in that year, which is given by the Parliamentary 
History (vol. iv. p. 1082), the members for Harwich are 
recorded as being Sir Anthony Deane and Sir Thomas 
Pepys. An investigation of the records of Harwich leaves 
no doubt that the Parliamentary History is wrong upon 
this point, and that Pepys did sit for the borough during 
this parliament. 

On 7th August 1677 Pepys was elected master of the 
Clothworkers’ Company, who still possess the silver cup 
he gave them on the occasion. He continued. to hold the 
secretaryship until 1679, when fresh complaints of mis- 


carriages in the navy were made before the House. The 
country was then in the throes of the popish terror. Pepys 


was accused, on the evidence of one Colonel Seott, an in- 
famous character, “a very great vindicator of the Sala- 
manca doctor” (7ntelligencer, 20th May 1681), of sending 


‘secret information regarding the English navy to France 


(Intelligencer, 23d May 1681), and was again charged with 
being a Papist. On 22d May he was sent, nominally on 
the first charge, though really on the second, to the Tower, 
with his colleague Sir Anthony Deane. As he himself 
wrote to James on 6th May, “a papist I must be, whether 
I will or no, because favoured by your royal highness.” 
On 2d June he appeared before the King’s Bench, and 
was remanded three times, bail being refused by Jones, 
the attorney-general. At length Pepys was allowed out 
on bail for £30,000. The trial was four times postponed, 
in the hope that evidence would be obtained, and at last 
on 12th February 1680 he was released only because Seott 
refused to swear to his depositions, and no proseeutor ap- 
peared, and because his old servant, who had given evidence 
against him, being now on his deathbed, confessed that it 
was utterly false. This illustrates admirably the wild in- 
justice that prevailed during that feverish time. 

In April 1680 Pepys attended the king by command to 
Newmarket, and there took down in shorthand from his 
own mouth the narrative of his escape from Worcester. His 
post had meantime been abolished, or at any rate the con- 
stitution of the navy board changed. We find him writing 
to James on 6th May 1679, asking leave to lay down * this 
odious seeretaryship,” and to be placed on the commission 
of the navy. James urged his claims upon Charles, but 
the imprisonment in the Tower probably put an end to 
the affair. In May 1682 Pepys accompanied James when 
he took the government of Scotland, and while there made 
with Colonel Legge a tour of the chief towns. In the 
autumn of 1683 he sailed with the same Colonel Legge, 
then Lord Dartinouth, on the expedition to destroy the 
fortifications of Tangicr, though not aware when he started 
of the object of the expedition. The ships reached Tangier 
on Friday, 14th September. Here he stayed, with the 
exception of a short visit to Spain, until 5th March, and 
arrived in London on 6th April. 

On his return Pepys was again made secretary to the 
admiralty. In this same year (1684) he was elected pre- 
sident of the Royal Society. At the coronation of James 
II. he figured as one of the barons of the Cinque Ports; 
and he sat in James's parliament for his old seat of Har- 
wich along with his former colleague Sir Anthony Deane, 
—-a fact which illustrates how completely the crown had 
regained possession of political power in the boroughs. 
He lost both his seat and his secretaryship at the Revolu- 
tion, thongh he was consulted on navy matters to the time 
of his death. Having been rejected at Harwich in the 
new elections, he tried in vain to find another seat. His 
well-known intimacy with and regard for James made him 
a special object of suspicion to the Government, and in 
1690, in common with others suspected for similar reasons, 
though without cause, he was suddenly arrested and sent 
to the Gate House, but was almost immediately released, 
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15th October, on bail (see his letter, Bright, vol. vi. p. 169). 
He was, however, afraid of fresh attacks as late as Easter 
1692 (Letter to Evelyn, Bright, vi. p. 173). It was about 
this time that he published his long-intended Memoirs of 
the Navy. He gave, as in former years, great attention to 
the government of Christ's Hospital, and especially to the 
mathematical foundation; and he was concerned with the 
establishment of Sir William Boreman's mathematical 
school at Greenwich. He was, too, a benefactor of his old 
school of St Paul's, and of Magdalene College. 

In the spring of 1700, being very ill with the breaking 
out of the wound caused by the operation of 1658, he 
removed to the house of his old clerk William Hewer, at 
Clapham, and, against the urgent advice of his doctors 
(Bright, Preface), gave himself up to indefatigable study, 
feeling that his health was restored by the change. He 
himself, however, on 7th August 1700, wrote in a charm- 
ing letter! that he was doing “nothing that will bear 
naming, and yet I am not, I think, idle; for who can, 
that has so much of past and to come to think on as 
[ have? And thinking, I take it, is working.” And he 
speaks of himself in September as making several country 
excursions, He was, immediately after this, confined 
entirely to the house with his old disease of stone, and 
gradually failed. He bore his long and acute sufferings 
with extreme fortitude, and died, in reduced circumstances 
{though he claimed a balance of £28,007 2s 11d against 
the crown), on 26th May 1703. He was buried by the side 
of his wife in St Olave's, Crutched Friars, London, on 5th 
June. His library of 3000 volumes, which he had collected 
with much labour and sacrifice, and which he would not 
allow to be divided, was bequeathed to Magdalene College. 

The last fact to be recorded of Pepys is that on 18th 
March 1884, two centuries after his official employment, 
a monument was unveiled in the church where he was 
buried to the “Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the 
Admiralty” (Times, 19th March 1884). 

The importanee of Pepys's Diary, historically speaking, may be 
summed up by saying that without it the history of the court of 
Charles II. could not have been written. We do not, it is true, 
gain from it any information as to what was going on in the 
country. Utterly destitute of imagination or political knowledge, 
Pepys could only record the sights and the gossip that were evident 
to all. It is because he did record these, without hesitation or 
coucealment, that from his Diary we can understand the brilliancy 
and wickedness of the court, as well as the social state and daily 
life of the bourgeois elass. Viewed in another light, it is unique 
as the record of a mind formed of inconsistencies. To him especi- 
ally would his own motto apply, ** Mens eujusque, is est quisque." 
Probity in word and integrity in office, along with self-confessed 
mendacity and fraud ; modesty, with inordinate self-conceit ; inde- 
pendence of mind, with the vulgarest striving after and exultation 
at the marks of respect which he receives as he rises in the world, 
and at little advantages gained over others; high- mindedness, 
with sordid spite ; dignity, with buffoonery ; strong common sense, 
with great superstition ; kindness, with brutality ; the eager pursuit 
of money, with liberality in spending it,— such are a few of the 
more obvious contrasts. He gained his reputation by fair means, 
and yet was willing enough to lie in order to increase it; he practised 
extreme respectability of deportment before the world, while he wor- 
shipped the most abandoned of Charles's mistresses, and now and 
again gave loose rein to his own very indifferent morals ; and he 
combined with courage amid difficulties and devotion to duty in 
the face of almost certain death a personal poltroonery to which 
few men would care to confess. The best tribute to him as a man 
is that in his later years Evelyn became his firm and intimate 
friend, and that he died amid universal respect. 

Authorities. —Diary (Bright's edition ; compared with which other editions 
are of slight value) ; Rev. J. Smith, Life, Journals, and Correspondence of Pepys 
(1841); Parliamentary History, vol. iv.; Journals of the House of Commons ; Evelyn, 


Diary; Wheatley, Samuel Pepys and the World he Lived in (1880) ; and articles 
in various magazines and reviews. (O. A.) 


PERA, See CONSTANTINOPLE, vol, vi. p. 306. 
PEREAT (See QXEEAD, vol. x p. 505. 
PERAK. See Marav PENINSULA, vol. xv. p. 320 s4., 
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! He carried on au active correspondence with literary friends, 
among them being Dryden, Sloane, and Evelyn. 
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PERCEVAL, AMAND-PIERRE Catssin DE (1795-1871), 
Orientalist, was born at Paris, where his father was pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the Collége de France, on 13th January 
1795. In 1814 he went to Constantinople as a student 
interpreter, and afterwards travelled in Asiatic Turkey, 
spending a year with the Maronites in the Lebanon, and 
finally becoming dragoman at Aleppo. Returning to Paris, 
he became professor of vulgar Arabic in the school of 
living Oriental languages in 1821, and also professor of 
Arabic in the Collége de France in 1833. In 1849 he 
was elected to the Academy of Inscriptions. He dicd at 
Paris during the siege, 15th January 1871, regretted not 
only for his ripe scholarship but for the gentleness and 
modesty of a character which represented the best features 
of the old school of French savants. 

Caussin de Perceval published a useful Grammaire Arabe vulgaire, 
which passed throngh several editions (4th ed. 1858), and edited 
and eularged Bocthor's Dictionnaire Francais-Arube (3d ed. 1864) ; 
but his great reputation rests almost entirely on one book, the 
Essai sur Uhistoire des Arabes (3 vols., Paris, 1847-48), in which 
the native traditions as to the early history of the Arahs, down to 
the death of Mohammed and the complete subjection of all the 
tribes to Islam, are brought together with wonderful industry and 
set forth with much learning and lucidity. One of the principal 
MS. sources used is the great Kitáb al-Ayhdny, which has since 
been published iu Egypt; but no publication of texts can deprive 
the Essai, which is now unhappily very scarce, of its value as a 
trustworthy guide through a tangled mass of tradition. 

PERCEVAL, Spencer (1762-1812), prime minister of 
England from 1809 to 1812, was the second son of John, 
second earl of Egmont, and was born in Audley Square, Lon- 
don, in November 1762. He was educated at Harrow and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. in 
1781. He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1786. 
A very able speech in connexion with a famous forgery 
case having drawn attention to his talents, his success was 
from that time rapid, and he was soon regarded as the 
leading counsel on the Midland circuit. Entering parlia- 
ment for Northampton in April 1796, he distinguished 
himself by his speeches in support of the administration 
of Pitt. In 1801, on the formation of the Addington 
administration, he was appointed solicitor-general, and in 
1802 he became attorney-general. An ardent opponent 
of Catholie emancipation, he delivered in 1807 a speech 
on the subject which helped to give the deathblow to the 
Grenville administration, upon which he became chancellor 
of the exchequer under the duke of Portland, whom in 
1809 he suceeeded in the premiership. Notwithstanding 
that he had the assistance in the cabinet of no statesman 
of the first rank, he succeeded in retaining office till he 
was shot by an assassin, perhaps a madman, named Bel- 
lingham, in the lobby of the House of Commons, 11th 
May 1812, Perceval will be chiefly remembered for his 
strenuous opposition to Catholic emancipation, an opposi- 
tion due to a conscientious dread of the political evils that 
might result from it. He was a vigorous debater, specially 
excelling in replies, in which his thorough mastery of all 
the details of his subject gave him a great advantage. 

PERCH (Perca fluviatilis), a freshwater fish generally 
distributed over Europe, northern Asia, and North America, 
and so well known as to have been selected for the type of 
an entire family of spiny-rayed fishes, the Pereide, which 
is represented in European freshwaters by several other 
fishes such as the pope (Acerina cernua) and the pike-perch 
(Lucioperca). It inhabits rivers as well as lakes, but 
thrives best in waters with a depth of not less than 3 
feet ; in large deep lakes it frequently descends to depths 
of 50 fathoms and more. It occurs in Scandinavia as far 
north as the 69th parallel, but does not extend to Iceland 
or any of the islands north of Europe. In the Alps it 
ascends to an altitude of 4000 fect. 

The shape of its body is well proportioned, but many 
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variations occur, some speeimens being singnlarly high- 
hacked, others low and long-bodied ; sometimes such varia- 
tions are local, and Agassiz and other naturalists at one 
time thought it possible to distinguish two species of the 
common perch of Europe; there are not even suilicient 
grounds, however, for separating specifically the North- 
American form, which in the majority of ichthyological 
works is described as Perea flavescens, The brilliant and 
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The Perch, Perca fluviatilis. 


striking colours of the perch render it easily recognizable 
even at a distance. A rich greenish-brown with golden 
reflexions covers the back and sides, which are ornamented 
with five or seven dark eross-bands. A large black spot 
occupies the membrane between the last spines of the 
dorsal fin; and the ventral, anal, and lower part of the 
caudal are bright vermilion. In the large peaty lakes of 
north Germany a beautiful variety is not uncommon, in 
which the golden tinge prevails, as in a gold-fish. 

The perch is strictly carnivorous and most voracious ; 
it wanders about in small shoals within a certain district, 
playing sad havoe among small fishes, and is therefore 
not to be tolerated in waters where valuable fry is culti- 
vated. Perch of three pounds in weight are not unfre- 
quently caught in suitable localities; one of five would 
now be regarded as an extraordinarily large specimen, 
although in older works we read of individuals exceeding 
even that weight. 

Perch are good wholesome food, and highly esteemed 
in inland eountries where marine fish can be obtained only 
with ditlieulty. The nearly allied pike-pereh is one of 
the best European food-fishes. The perch is exceedingly 
prolifie; it begins to spawn when three years old, in April 
or in the first half of May, depositing the ova, which are 
united by a viscid matter in lengthened or net-shaped 
bands, on water plants. 

PERCIVAL, James Gates (1795-1856), an American 
writer of many-sided activity, but chiefly remembered by 
his verses, was born at Berlin, Connecticut, on 15th Sep- 
tember 1795, and studied at Yale, graduating in 1815, 
and taking a medical degree in 1820, His life was 
straitened by poverty and divided among a variety of 
occupations. He was by turns an army surgeon, professor 
of chemistry at West Point, a recruiting surgeon at Doston, 
geological surveyor of Connecticut (writing a Report pub- 
lished in 1842), and State geologist of Wisconsin, where 
he died at Hazel Green, 2d May 1856. "The intervals of 
these employments were filled up with literary work of a 
miscellaneous kind. An edition of his collected poems 
appeared at Boston in 1859 (2 vols. 8vo). Some of his 
miscellaneous and patriotie verses hold a high place in 
American poetry. 

PERCY. This family, whose deeds are so prominent 
in English history, claimed descent from one Manfred de 
Perci, who was sail to have come out of Denmark into 
Normandy before the adventure of the famous Rollo. But 
it is more certain that two brothers, William and Serlo de 
Percy, came into England with William the Conqueror, 
who endowed his namesake the elder with vast possessions 
in Hampshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire, among which 
were Topcliffe in the North Riding and Spofforth in the 
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West Riding, the principal seats of the family for many 
ages afterwards, This William deserves special notice 
besides, since he refonnded the noble abbey of Whitby, 
which had been destroyed by the Danes,—obtaining a 
grant of the lordship from Hugh, earl of Chester. Yet 
his piety would seem to have been of a rather unsteadfast 
character, for, having endowed the abbey with certain 
lands, he resumed them in order to reward a faithful 
dependant, till his brother Serlo, the abbot, complained 
to King William, and caused him to make restitution. 

The family, however, did not really descend in a direct 
male line from this William ; for in the reign of Henry II. 
his male descendants became extinct, and the inheritance 
was divided for a time between two sisters, though by 
failure of issue of one of them it was reunited in the next 
generation. Agnes, the sister from whom all the subse- 
quent Percies were descended, accepted as her husband 
Josceline, a son of Geoffrey, duke of Louvain, on the ex- 
press condition that he and his posterity should bear the 
surname of Percy, and assume the arms of her family, re- 
linguishing their own. This Josceline was a brother of 
Adelais or Alice of Louvain, the second queen of Ilenry F., 
and by an arrangement with his sister, confirmed by Henry 
If. when duke of Normandy, he became possessed of the 
honour of Petworth in Sussex. He was also castellan at 
Arundel and held several other important posts in the 
south of England. His son Richard and Richard’s son 
William were among the barons who rose in arms against 
John and Henry ILI. respectively ; but the grandson made 
his peace with his sovereign, and had his lands restored 
to him. It should be remarked, however, as a feature of 
the times, that Richard de Perey was not the eldest but 
the youngest son of Josceline, and that, according to 
modern notions, he was really a usurper, who oceupicd 
the inheritance of a nephew; his right, however, passcd 
undisputed. He was one of the twenty-five barons ap- 
pointed to enforce the observance of Magna Charta. 

The next important member of the family 1s Henry de 
Perey, whom Edward L, after the deposition of John 
Baliol, appointed governor of Galloway, and who was one 
of his most active agents in the subjugation of Scotland, 
till the success of Robert Bruce drove him out of Turnberry 
Castle, and made him withdraw into England. He was 
rewarded by Edward II. with the barren title of earl of 
Carrick, declared to be forfeited by the Scottish hero; and 
the same king appointed him governor of the castles of 
Bamborough and Scarborough. But he himself made his 
position strong in the north of England by purchasing 
lands from Anthony Beck, bishop of Durham, among which 
was the honour of Alnwick, the principal seat of the family 
ever since. His son, another Henry, took part in the 
league against Edward IT.’s favourites the Despensers, was 
in favour with Edward IIL, and obtained from Edward 
Baliol as king of Scotland grants of Lochmaben, Annan- 
dale, and Moffatdale, which he surrendered to the English 
king for the castle and constableship of Jedburgh or Jed- 
worth, with the forest of Jedworth and some neighbouring 
towns. <A few years later, in fuller recompense of the 
unprofitable gift of Baliol, a grant of 500 marks a year 
was made to him ont of the old customs at Berwick ; and 
in 1346 he did splendid service to his sovereign by defeat- 
ing and taking prisoner David, king of Scotland, at the 
battle of Neville’s Cross. 

To him succeeded another Henry Percy, a feudal baron 
like his predecessors, who fought at Crécy during his 
father’s lifetime; and to him another Henry, who was 
made carl of Northumberland at the coronation of Richard 
II. It may be remarked incidentally that the succession 
of the name of Henry in this family is altogether extraor- 
dinary. For three generations before this first earl of 
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Northumberland, and for five different descents after him | 


(making altogether a period of 238 years), the head of the 
house invariably was a Henry. Such a remarkable con- 
tinuance of a single Christian name would have been less 
surprising in later and more peaceful times, when we might 
reasonably have expected the eldest born to succeed his 
father quietly through many generations. But the first 
four earls of this family were all slain in battle or in civil 
tumult, and the heir-apparent of the first, a Henry like 
the rest, was cut off in the same way during his father’s 
lifetime. Was it that the incessant activity due to Border 
raids and moonlight expeditions created in these men a 
physical vigour of constitution which protected them to a 
large extent against disease and infirmity ? 

The first earl of Northumberland, certainly, had led a 
busy life enough, not only on the Borders but elsewhere. 
He had been in the French wars of Edward III. ; he had 
been at times a warden of the marches against Scotland, or 
a commissioner to treat for peace with that country. He 
had ravaged the lands of the earl of Dunbar and had won 
Berwick. Powerful in the south as well as in the north, 
he was the Lord Henry Perey who proteeted Wickliffe 
when cited before the archbishop at St Paul's. As earl 
of Northumberland he exhibited his independence of 
> Richard IT. in a way characteristic of a northern baron. 
Sent for to court, he neglected to come, was disgraced and 
banished, and thereupon tled to Scotland. He repaired to 
Henry of Lancaster soon after his landing at Ravenspur, 
and helped treacherously to decoy Richard II. into his 
hands at Conway. Naturally he received great honour 
from Henry after he had become king. He was made 
. constable of England for life, and received a gift of the 
Isle of Man and a number of important offices in Cheslure, 
Wales, and the borders of Scotland. He was even appointed 
one of the commissioners for the marriage of the king’s 
danghter Blanche with Louis, duke of Bavaria ; and for the 
first three years of the reign both he and his fainily seemed 
faithful to the new dynasty which they had greatly helped 
to establish. In 1402 he and his brave son Henry, the 
celebrated Hotspur, won the battle of Homildon Hill and 
took the earl of Douglas prisoner. But immediately 
afterwards Harry Hotspur, whose character is so well 
known through Shakespeare's play of Menry the Fourth, 
resenting the king’s injustice to his brother-in-law, Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, who had been taken prisoner by the 
Welsh, and whom ITenry, for reasons of policy, declined to 
ransom, entered into a league with Owen Glendower, in 
whose custody Mortimer was, for a combined war against 
the king. 

The whole family of the Percies seem to have felt that 
their services to Henry of Lancaster were ill requited. The 
earl himself joined the conspiracy. His brother Thomas 
Percy, earl of Worcester (so created by Richard IL), stood 
also to all appearance in high favour with the king, who 
had entrusted him with the care of his son Henry, prince 
of Wales. But he suddenly left the court and joined his 
nephew in the north, both sending forth proclamations 
and raising the country. The rebellion was crushed in the 
battle of Shrewsbury (1403), in which Hotspur was slain, 
and the carl of Worcester was beheaded just after the fight, 
while Northumberland was marching southwards to join 
with them. Having taken no active part in the movement, 
the earl pretended that he had really been going to assist 
the king, and had wished to avert hostilities. He after- 
wards went peaceably to the king at York, and was placed 
in custody ; but such was his power and influence that 
next ycar he was acquitted of treason in full parliament, 
and had all his honours and possessions restored to him. 
All confidence, however, between him and the king was at 
àn end, and in 1405 he joined the insurrection of Arch- 
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bishop Serope, who, after being beheaded as a rebel, was 
venerated as a martyr over the whole north of England. 
Then he fled to Scotland, afterwards to Wales, and in the 
end, returning to his own country, perished in a new 
rebellion at Bramham Moor. 

The title and estates were thus forfeited. But, by an 
act no less gracious than politie, Henry V. restored them 
to this earl’s grandson, then a prisoner with the Scots, 
whose liberation he had no difficulty in procuring from the 
duke of Albany during the time of James I.’s captivity. 
From that day the loyalty of the family to the house of 
Lancaster was steadfast and undeviating. The second earl 
died fighting for Henry VI. at the first battle of St Albans 
in 1455 ; the third was slain in the bloody field of Towton 
(1461) ; the fourth was killed in quelling an insurrection 
in the time of Henry VIIL So strong was the Lancastrian 
feeling of the family that even Sir Ralph Percy, a brother 
of the earl who fell at Towton, though he had actually 
submitted once to Edward IV., turned again, and when he 
fell at Hedgley Moor consoled himself with the thought that 
he had, as he phrased it, *saved the bird in his bosom." 

No wonder, then, that in Edward IV.'s days the title 
and estates of the family were for a time taken away and 
given to Lord Montagu, brother of Warwick the king- 
maker. But the north was so accustomed to the rule of 
the Pereies that in a few years Edward saw the necessity 
of restoring them, and did so even at the cost of alienating 
still further the powerful family of the Nevilles, who were 
then already on the point of rebellion. 

A crisis oceurred in the fortunes of the family in the 
reign of Henry VIII. on the death of the sixth earl, whose 
two brothers, much against his will, had taken part in the 
great insurrection called the “Pilgrimage of Grace." A 
thriftless man, of whom it is recorded that in his youth he 
was smitten with the charms of Anne Boleyn, but was forced 
to give her up and marry a woman he did not love, he 
died childless, after selling many of the family estates and 
granting the others to the king. The title was forfeited, 
and was granted by Edward VI. to the ambitious Dudley, 
earl of Warwick, who was attainted in the succeeding reign. 
It was restored in the days of Queen Elizabeth to Thomas 
Percy, who, being a stannch Catholic, was one of the three 
earls who took the lead in the celebrated “ Rising in the 
North,” and was beheaded at York. His brother Henry, 
who succeeded him, was no less unhappy. Involved in 
Throgmorton’s conspiracy, he was committed to the Tower, 
and was supposed to have shot himself in bed with a pistol 
found beside him; but there were grave suspicions that it 
had been discharged by another hand. His son, the next 
earl, suffered like his two predecessors for his attachment 
to the religion of his forefathers. The crown lawyers 
sought in vain to implicate him in the Gunpowder Plot ; 
but he was imprisoned for fifteen years in the Tower and 
compelled to pay a fine of .£30,000. The son who next 
succeeded was a Parliamentary general in the Civil War. 
At length, in 1670, the male line of this illustrious family 
became extinct, just five hundred years after the marriage 
of Agnes de Percy with Josceline of Louvain. 

Not one of the English noble houses is so distinguished 
as the Percies throughout the whole range of English 
history. It is remarkable alike for its long unbroken line, 
its high achievements, its general culture of arts and of 
letters. — Pre-eminent also, as remarked by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, for its alliances among the peerage, it continues 
to this day, though represented once more by a female 
branch. The present dukedom of Northumberland was 
created in 1766 in the family of Smithson, who assumed 
the name of Percy and have borne it ever since. Sir 
Hugh Smithson, who became the first duke, married a 
granddaughter of a daughter of the last earl. — (7. GA.) 
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PERCY, Tuomas (1729-1811), bishop of Dromore, the 
editor of the Percy Reliques, was born at Bridgnorth 13th 
April 1729 and baptized at St Leonard’s Chureh 29th 
April. His father, Arthur Lowe Percy, a grocer by trade, 
lived ina large house at the bottom of the street called 
“The Cartway,” and acquired sufticient means to send his 
son, who had received the rudiments of his education at 
Bridgnorth grammar-school, to Christ Chureh, Oxford, in 
1746. He graduated in 1750 and proceeded M.A. in 
1753. In the latter year he was appointed to the vicarage 
of Easton Maudit, Northamptonshire, and three years later 
instituted to the reetory of Wilby in the same county, 
benefices which he retained until 1782. On the 24th of 
April 1759 Perey was married at Desborough, North- 
amptonshire, to Anne, danghter of Barton Gutteridge. 
During his residenee in the delightful but secluded neigh- 
bourhood of Easton Maudit most of the literary work for 
which he is now remembered—ineluding the Meliques— 
was completed. When his name became famous through 
his publieations he complied with the request of the duke 
and duchess of Northumberland that he would reside 
with them as their domestic chaplain, and was tempted 
into the belief that he belonged to the illustrious house of 
Perey. Through this connexion he beeame dean of 
Carlisle in 1778 and bishop of Dromore in Ireland in 
1782, from which date he was a constant resident in his 
adopted country: His wife predeceased him at Dromore 
Palace, 30th December 1806 ; the good bishop, blind but 
otherwise in sound health, lived until 30th September 1811; 
both of them were buried in the transept which he added 
to Dromore Cathedral. 

For many years Dr Percy enthusiastically laboured in the fields 
of literature. He translated the Song of Solomon and published a 
key to the New Testament, a work often repriuted; he edited poetry 
from the Icelandic language and translated Mallet's Northern Anti- 
quities. tis reprint of The Household Book of the Earl of Northum- 
berland in 1512 is of the greatest value for the illustrations of 
domestic life in England at that period. But all of these works 
are of littlé estimation when compared with the Leliques of Ancient 
English Poetry, a publication which has entranced successive gen- 
erations of sehoolboys and students since its first appearance in 
February 1765. It was based on an old manuscript collection of 
poetry, but, unfortunately for the editor's peace of mind, it was 
modernized in style, a cireumstance which exposed him to the 
sneers and suspieions of Ritson. The work as originally issued by 
Perey has been re-edited by many British antiquaries, whilst selee- 
tions have been issued for boys and girls, and the manuscript on 
whieh he worked has been edited in its complete form by J. W. 
Males and F. J. Furnivall. The bishop was possessed of great 
poetic feeling. His ballad of **The Hermit of Warkworth” was 
too simple for the austere taste of Dr Johnson, but it has always 
and deservedly been popular; and his song now generally known 
as “O Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me?” is a universal favourite, 
from its own merits as well as from the musical setting of an 
Irishman called Thomas Carter. The greater part of the seventh 
volume of Nichols’s Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
184 Century is filled with Bishop Percy's correspondenee. 

PERDICCAS, son of Orontes, a distinguished Mace- 
donian general under Philip and Alexander the Great, 
and regent of the empire from the death of the latter till 
he perished in a mutiny in 321 &.c. See MACEDONIAN 
EMPIRE, vol. xv. p. 142, and Persia, infra, p. 585. 

The same name was borne by three kings of Macedonia : 
Perpiccas L, whom Herodotus calls the founder of the 
monarchy of Macedon; PEnD1ccAs IL, the enemy of Athens 
in the Peloponnesian War (died c. 414 B.c.); and Perpiccas 
III. (died 359 x.c.). 

PEREKOP, a town of European Russia, in the Crimea, 
60 miles south-east of Kherson on the isthmus whieh con- 
nects the peninsula with the continent, aud, as its name 
(perekop, a cutting) indicates, commanding the once de- 
fensive ditch and dyke which cross from the Black Sea to 
the Sivash lagoon. It was formerly an important place, 
with a great transit trade in salt (obtained from the great 
salt lakes of the immediate neighbourhood), which occupied 
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xo large a place in popular estimation that the Tatars of 
the Crimea were usually styled the “ Perekop horde” and 
their khans the “Perekop khans.” Since the opening of 
the railway route to the Crimea it has greatly declined, 
In 1865 the population of Perekop and its mercantile 
suburb (Armyanskii Bazar, 3 miles to the south) was only 
1927, and the number has slightly decreased since. 

In ancient times the isthmus was crossed (about 14 miles south 
of the present town) by a ditch which gave the name of Taphros to 
a Greek settlement. This line of defence having fallen into decay, 
a fort was erected and a new ditch and dyke constructed in the 13th 
century by Mengli Girai and his son and successor Sahib Girai. 
The fort, known as Kapn or Or-Kapi, became the nucleus of the 
town. In 1736 Perekop was captured by Field-Marshal Münnich, 
and in 1738 by Field-Marshal Lasey, who blew up the fort and de- 
stroyed a great part of the dyke. In 1754 the fort was rebuilt hy 
Krim Girai ; but the Greek and Armenian inhabitants of Perekop 
preferred to form a new settlement at Armyanskii Bazar (Armenian 
Market). Captured by the Russians in 1771, the town passed into 
Russian possession with the rest of the Crimea in 1783. 

PEREYASLAFF, a town of European Russia, in the 
Poltava government, 175 miles west-north-west of Poltava, 
at the junction of the Trubezh and the Alta, which reach 
the Dnieper 5 miles lower down at the town’s port, the 
village of Andrushi. Besides the town proper there are 
three considerable suburbs. Though founded in 993 (by 
Vladimir Svyatoslaviteh in memory of his signal success 
over the Petchenegs), Pereyaslaff has now few remains 
of antiquity ; while the original erection of some of the 
churehes goes back for many hundred years (that of the 
Assumption, e.g., to 1010), the actual buildings are not 
older than the 17th century. The town has trade in grain, 
salt, cattle, and horses, and some manufactures — tallow, 
wax, tobacco, ke. "The population was 10,835 in 1865 
and 9500 in 1870. 

From 1054 Pereyaslaff was the chief town of a principality which 
passed from one prince to another of the Mstislavitches, Vladimir- 
ovitches, and Olgovitches. As a southern outpost it often figures 
in the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries; in later times it was one 
of the great centres of the Cossack movement; and in 1628 the 
neighbourhood of the town was the scene of the extermination of 
the Polish forces known as “ Taras's Night." It was by the treaty 
of Pereyaslaff that in 1654 Bogdan Khmycluitzkii and the Cossacks 
acknowledged the supremacy of Alexis, At that time the town 
contained trom 25,000 to 30,000 inhabitants. 


PEREYASLAVL, or PERESLAVL (called Zalyesskii, or 
* Beyond the Forest,” to distinguish it from the older town 
in Poltava after which it was named), is one of the carliest 
and most interesting cities in north-west Russia, situated 
in Vladimir government, 87 miles east of Moscow on the 
road to Yaroslavl, and on both banks of the Trubezh near 
its entrance into Lake Pleshtcheevo. Pereyaslavl was 
formerly remarkable for the number and importance of its 
ecclesiastical foundations (there were in 1764 no fewer 
than eleven monasteries in the town and neighbourhood, 
and the churches about the same period numbered. thirty- 
seven) Among those still standing are the 12th-century 
cathedral of the Transfiguration (with ancient wall-paint- 
ings and the graves of Demetrius, son of Alexander Nev- 
skii, and other princes), and the church of the Birth of John 
the Baptist, founded by Euphrosyne, wife of Demetrius 
Donskii, in the close of the 14th century. It is by its 
extensive eotton manufactures (the spinning factory alone 
employing 1700 hands and producing to the annual value 
of £195,000) that Pereyaslavl is now best known through- 
out Russia; and it also manufactures linen, leather, and 
tobacco. The fisheries on the lake (20 square miles in 
extent and 175 feet deep) have long been of great value. 
The population was 6253 in 1864, 7210 in 1870, and 
8700 in 1880. 

Founded in 1152 by Yurgii (George) Vladimiroviteh Dolgoruki, 
prince of Suzdal, Pereyaslavl soon began to play a considerable 
part in the history of the country. From 1195 till 1302 it had 
princes of its own ; and the princes of Moscow, to whom it was 
then bequeathed, kept it (apart from some temporary alienations 
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in the 14th century) as part of their patrimony throughout the 
15th and 16th centuries. The town enjoyed a great many privi- 
leges, and in return was bound to furnish the court with fish. Its 
earthen walls, from 20 to 50 feet in height and 7260 feet in circuit, 
remained till 1759. Lake Pleshtcheevo was the scene of Peter the 
Great’s first attempts at creating a fleet. 

PEREZ, Anronto (e. 1540-1611), for some years the 
favourite minister of Philip IL. of Spain and afterwards 
for many more the object of his unrelenting hostility, was 
by birth an Aragonese. His reputed father, Gonzalo Perez, 
an ecclesiastie, has some place in history as having been 
secretary both to Charles V. and to Philip II., and in litera- 
ture as author of a Spanish translation of the Odyssey (La 
Ulyxea de Homero, Antwerp, 1556). Antonio Perez, who 
was legitimated by an imperial diploma issued at Valladolid 
in 1542, was, however, believed by many to be in reality 
the son of the well-known Ruy Gomez, prince of Eboli, to 
whom, on the completion of a liberal education at home 
and abroad, he appears at least to have owed his first 
introduction to a diplomatie career. In 1567 he became 
one of the seeretaries of state, receiving also about the 
same time the lnerative appointment of protonotary of 
Sicily, and in 1573 the death of Ruy Gomez himself made 
room for Perez’s promotion to be head of the “despacho uni- 
versal," or private bureau, from which Philip attempted to 
govern by assiduous correspondence the affairs of his vast 
dominions. Another of the king’s secretaries at this time, 
though in a less confidential relation, was a friend and 
contemporary of Perez, named Juan de Escovedo, who, 
however, after the fall of Tunis in 1574, was sent off to 
supersede Juan de Soto as secretary and adviser of Don 
Jolin of Austria, thus leaving Perez without a rival. Some 
time after Don John’s appointment to the governorship 
of the Netherlands Perez accidentally became cognizant of 
his inconveniently ambitious * empresa de Inglaterra,” in 
which he was to rescue Mary queen of Scots, marry her, 
and so ascend the throne of England. This secret scheme 
the faithful secretary at once carried to Philip, who char- 
acteristically resolved to meet it by quietly removing his 
brother's aider and abettor. With the king's full cognizance, 
accordingly, Perez, after several unsueeessful attempts to 
poison Escovedo, succeeded in procuring his assassination 
in a street of Madrid on 31st March 1573. The imme- 
diate effect was to raise Perez higher than ever in the royal 
confidence and favour, but, wary though the secretary had 
been, he had not succeeded in obliterating all trace of his 
eonnexion with the crime, and very soon a prosecution 
was set on foot by the representatives of the murdered 
man. For a time Philip was both willing and able to 
protect his aecomplice, but ultimately he appears to have 
listened to those who, whether truly or falsely, were con- 
tinually suggesting that Perez had had motives of his 
own, arising out of his relations with the princess of Eboli, 
for compassing the assassination of Don John's secretary ; 
be this as it may, from trying to screen Perez the king came 
to be the secret instigator of those who sought his ruin. 
The process, as such matters often are in Spain, was a 
slow one, and it was not until 1589 that Perez, after more 
than one arrest and imprisonment on a variety of charges, 
seemed on the eve of being convicted and condemned as 
the murderer of Escovedo. At this juncture he succeeded 
in making his escape from prison in Castile into Aragon, 
where, under the ancient “fueros” of the kingdom he 
could claim a publie trial in open court, and so bring into 
requisition the documentary evidence he possessed of the 
king's complicity in the deed. This did not suit Philip, 
who, although he instituted a process in the supreme tri- 
bunal of Aragon, speedily abandoned it and caused Perez 
to be attacked from another side, the charge of heresy 
being now preferred, arising out of certain reckless and even 
blasphemous expressions Perez had used in connexion with 
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his troubles in Castile. But all attempts to remove the 
accused from the civil prison in Saragossa to that of the 
Inquisition raised popular tumults, which in the end led to 
Perez's escape across the Pyrenees, but unfortunately also 
furnished Philip with a pretext for sending an army into 
Aragon and suppressing the ancient “fueros” altogether 
(1591). From the court of Catherine de Bourbon, at Pau, 
where he was well received, Perez passed to that of Henry 
IV. of France, and both there and in England his talents 
and diplomatie experience, as well as his well-grounded 
enmity to Philip, secured him much popularity. While in 
England he became the “intimate coach-companion and 
bed-companion” of Francis Bacon, and was also much in 
the society of the earl of Essex. The peace of Vervins in 
1598 greatly reduced his apparent importanee abroad, and 
Perez now tried to obtain the pardon of Philip IIL, that 
he might return to his native country. His efforts, how- 
ever, proved vain, and he died in comparative obscurity in 
Paris on 3d November 1611. Some years afterwards his 
wife and family were relieved from the ban of the Inquisi- 
tion, under which, along with himself, they had been laid. 

Perez's earliest publication was a small quarto, dedicated to the 
earl of Essex, written and apparently printed in England about 
1594, entitled Pedazos de Historia, and professedly published at 
Leon. A Dutch translation appeared in 1594, and in 1598 he pub- 
lished his Relaciones, including the Memorial del Hecho de su Causa, 
drawn up in 1590, and many of his letters. The Paris edition is 
dedicated to Henry IV., but apparently another issue was inscribed 
to the pope. Both dedications are given in the fullest reprint, 
that of Geneva (1654), which includes a collection of ‘aphorisms " 
eulled from the author's writings. The literary performances of 
Perez owe their iniportance almost exclusively to the fascination 
of his personal narrative, which, however, gives no great impres- 
sion of simplicity and straightforwardness; the letters, though 
admittedly models of idiomatic Castilian, are somewhat tedious 
reading. Much has recently been done, by Mignet (Antonio Perez 
et Philippe IT., 1845, 4th ed., 1874) and by Froude (** An Unsolved 
Historical Riddle," Nineteenth Cent., 1883) among others, towards 
the elucidation of various diflicult points in Perez's somewhat per- 
plexing story. 

PERFUMERY is the art of manipulating odoriferous 
substances for the gratification of the sense of smell. 
Perfumes may be divided into two classes, the first of 
which includes all primitive or simple odoriferous bodies 
derived from the animal or vegetable kingdom, as well as 
the definite chemical compounds specially manufactured, 
while the second comprises the various “bouquets” or 
"mélanges" made by blending two or more of the fore- 
going in varying proportions, —toilet powders, dentifrices, 
sachets, and the like. To the former class belong (1) the 
animal products, ambergris, castor, civet, musk; (2) 
essential oils (more properly called attars), mostly procured 
by distillation ; (3) the philicome butters or oils, which 
are either solid or liquid fats charged with odours by 
the processes of inflowering or maceration ; (4) the odori- 
ferous gum-resins or balsams which exude naturally or 
from wounds in the trunks of various trees and shrubs, 
such as benzoin, opoponax, peru, tolu, storax, myrrh ; (5) 
a few chemical bodies, similar in odour to or identical in 
odoriferous active principle with certain plants, e.g., nitro- 
benzol, called attar of mirbane or false almond, vanillin 
or methyl-protocatechuie aldehyde, coumarin or coumaric 
anhydride, and a few others. Ammonia and acetic acid 
are used respectively as smelling salts and in the prepara- 
tion of aromatic vinegar, but can scarcely be considered as 
perfumes. The second class contains the endless combina- 
tion of tinctures for scenting the handkerchief sold under 
fancy names which may or may not afford a clue to their 
composition, such as “comédie francaise," * eau de senteur,” 
“eau de Cologne,” *lavendre ambrée,” *Cblumengeist." 
These are sometimes made upon a quasi-scientific basis, 
namely, that of the odophone or gamut of odours of the 
late Dr Septimus Piesse. "Their numbers may be almost 
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infinite: one large firm in London is known to manufacture 
several hundreds. 

Sources and Commercial Values,—Vor the sources of the 
various animal perfumes the reader is referred to the 
articles AmBercnis! (vol. i. p. 660), Beaver? (vol. iii. p. 
176), Crver? (vol. v. p. 796), and Musk? (vol. xvii. p. 106). 
The sources of the attars are the ditlerent parts of the 
plants which yield them,—the wood (lign aloe, santal, 
cedar), the bark (cinnamon, cascarilla), the leaves (patch- 
ouli, bay, thyme), the flowers (rose, lavender, orange- 
blossom), the fruit (nutmeg, citron), or the seeds (caraway, 
almond). Some plants yield more than one, such as lemon 
and bergamot. They are mostly obtained by distilling 
with water that part of the plant in which they are con- 
tained ; but some few, as those from the rind of bergamot 
(from Citrus bergamia), lemon (citron zeste, from C. 
Limonum), lime (C. Limetta), by “expression.” The outer 
layer of the cortex is rasped off from the unripe fruits, the 
raspings placed in a canvas bag, and squeezed in a screw 
or hydraulic press. The attars so obtained are separated 
from the admixed water by a tap-funnel, and are then 
filtered (see Orns, EssExTIAL, vol. xvii. p. 748). Certain 
flowers, such as jasinine, tuberose, violet, cassia, either do 
not yield their attars by distillation at- all, or do it so 
xparingly as not to admit of its collection for commercial 
purposes; and sometimes the attar, as in the case of orange 
(neroli), has an odour quite different from that of the fresh 
blossoms. In these cases the odours are secured by the 
processes of inflowering (enfleurage), or by maceration. 
Both depend upon the remarkable property which fats 
and oils possess of absorbing odours. The former process 
has already been described in the article JASMINE (vol. 
xiii. p. 595).  Maceration consists in soaking the flowers 
in heated fat; in due time they are strained off and re- 
placed by fresh ones, as in the enfleurage process. The 
whole of the necessary meltings and heatings of the per- 
fumed greases are effected by means of water-baths, 
wltereby the temperature is kept from rising too high. 
For the manufacture of perfumes for the handkerchief 
the greases now known as pomades, butters, or philocomes 
are treated with rectified spirit of wine 60° overproof, t.e., 
containing as much as 95 per cent. of absolute alcohol by 
volume, whieh practically completely abstracts the odour. 

The gum-resins have been employed as perfumes from 
the earliest ages; manyare referred to in the Old Testament ; 
see INCENSE (vol. xii. p. 718) and FRANKINCENSE (vol. ix. 
p. 709). They are largely used in the manufacture of 
perfumes, both for burning as pastilles, ribbon of Bruges, 
incenses, &c., and in tinctures, to which they impart their 
characteristic odours, affording, at the same time, a certain 
fixity to other perfumes of a more fleeting nature when 
mixed with them. The chemical perfumes are relatively 
new. Vanillin, the odoriferous principle of vanilla (V. 
planifolia), was first artificially prepared by Tielman and 
Hermann in Germany, who obtained it from the sap of 
certain kinds of fir, and established its composition, Their 
research was afterwards remarkably verified by Dr C. R. 
Alder Wright, who prepared it from crude opium. It is a 
pale straw-yellow crystalline substance, smelling exactly 
like vanilla, aud said to be forty times stronger. Its value 
commercially is about 23s. per oz. Coumarin, the odori- 
ferous principle of Tonquin beans (Dipterix odorata), is 
also artificially prepared. In appearance it resembles 
vanillin, and is valued at 9s. per oz. Some similar bodies 
with fancy names, such as ‘“hemerocalle,” “bromelia,” 
“aubépine,” are in the market, but have scarcely yet found 


The present (1884) value of ambergris is about 90s. per oz. 
The present value of castorenim is about 22s. per Ib. 

Its price is about 9s. per oz. 

Average value about £5 per oz. 
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their way into the perfume mannfactory. — Nitro-henzol, 
before mentioned, is employed only for imparting an 
alnond-like odour to inferior soaps. The various com- 
pound ethers ealled artificial fruit essences, from their 
resemblance to the odours of certain fruits Gargonelle pear, 
pine-apple, plum, &c.), find no place in perfumery, though 
largely used in confectionery for flavouring. 

As before stated, the bouquets constituting the seeond 
class of perfumes are but alcoholic solutions, i.e, tinctures 
of some of the foregoing blended together iu various pro- 
portions, of which the following well-known recipes are 
examples :— 


“ Rondeletia.” “ Bouquet du Roi." 


exits Vanilla esee ones PAD d Eyt Neroni a 2 pints. 
ry Musk oes T CRIOSCR ES rae 
NNRULSOUE oe c ee S Ee IO NE EE lst tc ER T 
Attar Rose: roro erre T oz. ENA e eee RE T 

Mitcham Lavender 1 ,, Attar Rosa o entere 1 dram. 
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The Odophone.—The late Dr Septimus Piesse endeavoured to 
show that a certain scale or gamut existed amongst odours as 
amongst sounds, taking the sharp smells to correspond with high 
notes and the heavy smells with low. He illustrated the idea by 
classifying some fifty odours in this manner, making each to corre- 
spond with a certain note, one-half in each elef, and extending 
above and below the lines, For example, treble clef note E (4th 
space) corresponds with Portugal (orange), note D (1st space below 
clef) with violet, note F (ith space above elef) with ambergris. 
It is readily noticed in practice that ambergris is much sharper in 
smell (higher) than violet, while Portugal is intermediate. He 
asserted that properly to constitute a bouquet the odours to be 
taken should correspond in the gamut like the notes of a musical 
ehord,— one false note among the odours as among the music 
destroying the harmony. Thus on his odophone, santal, geranium, 
acacia, orange-flower, camphor, corresponding with C (bass 2d line 
below), C (bass 2d space), E (treble Ist line), G (treble 2d line), C 
(treble 3d space), constitute tlie bouquet of ehord C. 

Other Branches of Perfumery.—For the preparation of scented 
soaps two methods are in use; hoth start with a basis cither of fine 
yellow soap (which owes its odour and colour to the presence of 
resin), or of curd soap (which is hard, white, and odourless, and is 
prepared without resin). In one process the soap is melted by super- 
heated steam, and while still hot and semi-fluid mixed by means of 
a T-shaped stirrer of wood with iron eross-bar, technically called a 
“crutch,” with the attars and colouring matter. It is then removed 
from the melting pan to a rectangular iron mould or box, the sides 
of which ean be removed by unscrewing the tie-rods which hold 
them in position; when cold the mass is cnt into slabs and bars 
with a thin brass wire. In the other or cold process the soap is 
first cut into chips or shavings by a plane or *ehipping machine,” 
then the colouring matters are added and thoroughly incorporated 
by passing the soap between granite rollers driven by steam-power ; 
the tinted soap emerges in a continuous sheet but little thicker 
than paper. The attars are then added, and after standing for 
about twelve hours the soap is again sent through the rolling 
machine. It is next transferred to a bar-forming machine, which 
consists of an Archimedean serew with tapering thread revolving in 
a box ; the soap in sheets is roughly squeezed through a hopper over 
the widest threads of the screw and is forced, as this revolves, towards 
the distant end of the box, to an opening of the required size, 
through which it emerges in a continuous bar almost as hard as 
wood. Soap thus worked contains less than 10 per cent. of water; 
that prepared by melting contains 20 and even 30 per cent. The 
amount of attars added depends upon the nature of the perfume, 
and amounts usually to about 7 or 8 per cent, The finest soaps 
are always manufactured by the cold process, Toilet powders are 
of various sorts. They consist of rice-starch or wheat-stareh, with 
powdered orris-root in varying proportions, and with or without 
the addition of oxide of zinc, oxide of bismuth, or French chalk. 
The constituent powders, after the addition of the attars, are 
thoroughly incorporated and mixed by sifting through a fine sieve. 
Violet powder for the nursery should consist entirely of powdered 
violet root (Iris Jlorentina), from the odour of which the powder is 
named. It is of a yellowish tint, soft, and pleasant to the touch. 
The white common so-called “violet powders” consist of starch 
only scented with attar of bergamot, and are in every sense 
inferior. Tooth powders consist for the most part of mixtures of 
powdered orris-root with precipitated chalk, and some other con- 
stituent destined to particularize it as to properties or flavour, such 
as charcoal, finely-pulverized pumice, quassia, sugar, camphor, &e. 
The perfume of the contained orris-root is modified, if required, by 
the addition of a little of some attar. Tooth pastes are not much in 
vogue ; they are formed of the same constituents as the powders, and 
are worked into a paste by the addition of a little honey or glucose- 
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syrup, Which substances are usually believed ultimately to have an 
injurious effeet on the teeth. Perfume sachets consist either of a 
powder composed of a mixture of vanilla, musk, Tonquin beans, &c., 
one or other predominating as required, contained in an ornamental 
silk sac; or of some of the foregoing substances spread upon card 
or chamois leather or flannel after being made into a paste with 
mucilage and a little glycerin. When dry the card so prepared is 
daintily covered with various party -coloured silks for sale, Where 
the ingredients employed in their mannfacture are of good quality 
these cards, known as “peau d'Espagne " sachets, retain their odour 
unimpaired for years. 

Adulterations.—Vhere is, as might be expected, considerable 
scope for the adulteration of the ‘matières premieres " employed in 
perfumery, and it is to be stated with regret that many unserupulous 
dealers avail themselves of the facilities offered for this dishonourable 
practice. ‘Thus, in the ease of musk, the “ pods” are frequently found 
to be partially emptied of the grain, which has been replaced by hide 
or skin, while the weight has been increased by the introduction of 
lead, &e. In other instances the fraud consists in the admixture 
of refuse grain, from which the odour has been exhausted with 
spirit, with dried blood, and similar substances, whilst pungency is 
secured by the addition of carbonate of ammonia, Attar of rose is 
diluted down with attar of Pulma rosa, a variety of geranium of 
only a quarter or a fifth of the value. The main adulterant of all 
the attars, however, is castor oil. This is a bland neutral body, 
practically odourless, and completely soluble in alcohol ; it therefore 
presents all the requisites for the purpose. Its detection is difficult 
even by chemical analysis, which is obviously inapplicable in most 
instances ; the safeguard of the purchaser is the knowledge resulting 
from expericnee, 

Statisties.—In Europe, tlower-farming for perfumery purposes is 
almost exclusively confined to that triangular portion of the valley 
of the Var (France) which has Grasse for its apex and the Mediter- 
ranean shore between Nice and Cannes for its base, with an area of 
about 115,000 English acres. It is here that the jasmine, tuberose, 
cassia, rose, and violet grow to such perfection, and that the processes 
of entleurage and maceration are commercially worked. Subjoined 
is an estimate! of the weight of flowers annually employed. 


[ i Tons. Harvest Time. 

: = T ee 

|j Orange blossoms ........ | 1800 20th April to 31st May. 

j 5 
IROSUBD Aeycetere etme ODORE ; 930 May. 

| Violets o E EON UNE | 147 15th January to 15th April. | 
TASC E ees , LAT 20th July to 10th October. 


August, September, and Oetober. | 
October, November, and Deeember. 
February and March. | 


ENDE RO e a TU | 74 

CISSI Een | 30 

Jonqui ers i 15 

Great praise is due to the pioncers of flower-farming in the British 
colonics of South Africa and Australia, and espectally to Colonel 
Talbot in Jamaica, whose efforts in this direction bid fair to meet 
with complete commercial snecess. 

The attars from peppermint (Mentha Piperita), thyme (T. vul- 
garis), and lavender (Lavandula vera), the finest in the world, are 
distilled from plants grown in the neighbourhood of Mitcham in 
Surrey. It is estimated that between 8000 and 10,000 ounces of 
musk are annually imported from all sources, while the quantity 
of aleohol employed in the manufacture of perfumes is calculated 
to exceed 60,000 gallons. 

See Piesse’s Art of Perfumery, 4th ed., 1880. (C. H. P.) 


PERGAMUM, an important city of Teuthrania, a dis- 
trict in Mysia; it is usually named Ilépyapov by Greek 
writers, but Ptolemy has the form IIépyapos. The name, 
which is related to the German burg, is appropriate to the 
situation on a lofty isolated hill in the broad and fertile 
valley of the Caicus, about 120 stadia, less than 15 miles, 
from its mouth. According to the belief of its inhabitants, 
the town was founded by Arcadian colonists, led by Tele- 
phus, son of Heracles, Auge, the mother of Telephus, 
was priestess of Athena Alea at Tegea, and daughter of 
Aleus ; flecing from Tegea, she became the wife of Teuthras, 
the eponymous king of Teuthrania, and her son Telephus 
succeeded him. Athena Polias was the patron-goddess of 
Pergamum, and the legend combines the ethnological 
record of the connexion claimed between Arcadia and 
Pergamum with the usual belief that the hero of the city 
was son of its guardian deity, or at least of the priestess who 
represented her. Nothing more is recorded of the city till 
the time of Xenophon, when it was a small fortified town 
on the summit of the hill. Its importance began under 


! Kindly furnished by M. Bruno Court, head of the well-known 
house of Notre Dame des Fleurs of Grasse. 
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Lysimachus, who deposited his treasures, 9000 talents, in 
this strong fortress under the charge of a eunuch Phil- 
ctærus of Tium. In 283 r.c. Philetzerus rebelled, Lysi- 
machus died without being able to put down the revolt, 
and Pergamum became the capital of a little principality. 
Partly by clever diplomacy, partly through the troubles 
caused by the Gaulish invasion and by the dissensions 
among the rival kings, Philctwrus contrived to keep on 
good terms with his neighbours on all sides (283-263 B.c.). 
His nephew Eumenes (263-241) succeeded him, increased 
his power, and even defeated Antiochus of Syria in a 
pitched battle near Sardis. His successor Attalus I. (241- 
197) won a great battle over the Gauls, and assumed the 
title of king. The other Greek kings who aimed at power 
in Asia Minor were his natural enemies. On the other 
hand, the influence of the Romans was beginning to make 
itself felt in the East. Attalus perceived the advantage 
of their alliance against his Greek rivals, connected himself 
with them from the first, and shared in their continuous 
success. Under the reign of Attalus Pergainum became 
the capital of a considerable territory and a centre of art 
and regal magnificence. Sculptors were attracted by the 
wealth of the state and the king's desire to celebrate his 
victories by monuments of art, and thus arose the so-called 
* Pergamenian school” in sculpture. The Pergamenian 
kings appear to have been far more truly Hellenic, and to 
have admitted far less of the “barbarian” Oriental char- 
acter to their court, than the other Hellenistic sovereigns, 
whose habits and surroundings were those of Eastern 
sultans with a thin surface-gloss of Greek manners. We 
hear more of the munificence of Attalus towards Athens, 
then the educational centre of Greece, than to his own 
capital. The splendour of Pergamum was at its height 
under Eumenes II. (197-159). He continued true to the 
Romans during their wars with Antiochus and Perseus, 
and his kingdom spread over the greater part of western 
Asia Minor, including Mysia, Lydia, great part of Phrygia 
and Caria. To celebrate the great achievement of his 
race, the defeat of the barbarian Gauls, he built in the 
agora a vast altar to Zeus Soter, adorned with sculptures 
and especially with a gigantic frieze, in which the symbolic 
theme of the defeat of the barbarian giants by the gods 
was treated on such a scale, and with such wealth of de- 
tail and perfection of technical skill, as made the monu- 
ment one of the marvels of the ancient world. He devoted 
great care to the improvement and embellishment of the 
city. It is not certain when the old Doric temple of 
Athena Polias and Nicephorus on the Acropolis was re- 
placed by a more magnificent marble temple, but Eumenes 
planted a grove in the Nicephorion, the sacred precinct of 
the goddess, and established libraries and other great 
works in the city. He left an infant son, Attalus (ITT.), and 
a brother, Attalus II. (Philadelphus), who ruled 159-138, 
and was succeeded by his nephew, Attalus ITI. (Philometor). 
The latter dicd in 133, and bequeathed his kingdom to the 
Romans, who erected it into a province under the name 
of Asia. Pergamum continued to rank, with Ephesus and 
Smyrna, as one of the three great cities of the province, 
and the devotion of its former kings to the Roman cause 
was continued by its citizens, who erected on the acropolis 
a magnificent temple to Augustus. It was the scat of a 
conventus, including the cities of the Caicus valley and 
some of those in the northern part of the Hermus valley. 
Under the Roman empire Pergamum was one of the chief 
seats of the worship of Asclepius ; invalids came from dis- 
tant parts of the country to ask advice from the god and 
his priests, The temple and the enrative establishment 
of the god were situated outside the city. Pergamum 
was one of the carly seats of Christianity, and one of the 
seven churches enumerated in the Revelation was situated 
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there. Two tributaries of the Caieus, named Selinus and 
Cetius, flowed through or near the eity. The ancient 
name is still preserved under the form “ Bergamo.” 

The excavations conducted by the Prussian Government at Per- 
gamum under the direction of Humann and Bohn have disclosed 
many of the buildings with which the acropolis was adorned, the 
temples of Athena and Augustus, the Stoa, &c., have recovered 
great part of the frieze on the altar of Zens, and have given materials 
of every kind for the elucidation of Pergamenian history and Greek 
antiquities generally, which it will take years to elassify and place 
before the publie (see the preliminary reports published by Conze, 
Bohn, and Humann). 

PERGOLESI (or PERGOLESE), GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
(1710-1736), Italian musical composer, was born at Jesi, 
Ancona, 3d January 1710, and educated at Naples in 
the Conservatorio dei Poveri di Gesu Cristo, where he 
studied the violin under Domenico de Matteis, and coun- 
terpoint under Gaetano Greco, Durante, and Francesco 
Feo. While learning all he could from these great 
teachers he struek out from the very first a style of his 
own, and brought it prominently forward in his earliest 
known composition, an oratorio, called La Conversione 
di S. Guglielmo, performed in the chureh of S. Agnello 
in 1731, in which year he also produced his first opera, 
Sallustia, at the Teatro Fiorentino. After receiving fur- 
ther instruction from Vinci he produeed another opera, 
Recimiro, which failed lamentably. "This disappointment 
led him to devote his chief attention to church musie ; and 
his next great works—two masses, one for two and the 
other for four choirs, with double orehestra—established 
his reputation as a genius of the highest order, and proved 
that he was at least as great in his newly-adopted style as 
in his dramatic pieces. Nevertheless, the greatest success 
that he was ever destined to attain was reserved for his 
celebrated intermezzo!—or, as we should now call it, operetta 

E This delightful work, fairly success- 


— La Serva Padrona. 
ful on the occasion of its first production in 1731 or 1733, 
became after Pergolesi’s death a recognized favourite at 
every theatre of importance in Europe. In 1746 it found 
its way to Paris, and had a long run at the Théatre Italien, 
followed in 1752 by an equally suceessful one at the 
Académie. Two years later it was translated into French, 
and ran for 150 successive nights. As late as 1867 it was 
revived in this form at the Opéra Comique ; and in 1873 
it was revived in London at the Royalty Theatre. The 
libretto by Nelli is unusually bright and sparkling; and 
so fresh is the musie that it still sounds as if composed but 
yesterday. In this characteristic, indeed, lies the secret of 
its extraordinary success, for the scale on which it 1s written 
is of the smallest imaginable dimensions. The dramatis 
persone consist of three characters only, one of them being 
mute, and the orchestra is limited entirely to the stringed 
band, unrelieved by a single wind instrument. But the 
fire of genius breathes in every bar, and the whole work 
has the character of a continuous inspiration. 

In 1734 Pergolesi was appointed maestro di cappella at 
Loreto. Soon after this his health began to fail rapidly, 
but he worked on incessantly to the end. His last com- 
positions were a cantata for a single voice, Orfeo ed Kuri- 
dice; a lovely Salve Regina, also for a single voice; and 
his famous Stabat Mater, for two female voices. For this 
last-nained work—the best known of all his sacred com- 
positions—he received in advance ten ducats (£1 15s.), 
and thought the price enormous. He was barely able to 
finish it before his death, which took place at Pozzuoli, 
16th March 1736. 


Pergolesi's works comprise fourteen operas and intermezzi, nine- 
feen saered compositions, and many charming pieces of chamber 
music,—a long list, when one remembers that he died at the age of 
26 years and 3 months. The purity of his style has not been ex- 


1 A light buffo piece, the acts of which were interpolated, for the 
sake of relief, between those of a serious opera. 
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ceeded by any composer of the Italian school ; and in his orehestral 
effects and other points of little less importance he shows himself 
immensely in advance of all his predecessors. 

PERIANDER was born about 665 n.c. and succeeded 
his father Cypselus as despot of Corinth in 625 v.c. His 
rule appears to have been at first mild and beneficent, but 
evil advice or domestie calamity converted him into a cruel 
tyrant. There runs a well-known story that he sent to 
ask the advice of Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, who, in- 
stead of replying, walked with the messenger through a 
cornfield and struek off as he walked the tallest and fairest 
of the ears. Periander took the hint, and proceeded to 
exterminate the most eminent of his subjeets.! Whatever 
the cause, there seems no reason to doubt that the latter 
part of the despot’s life was darkened by crime. Goaded 
by the slanders of concubines, he murdered his beloved wife 
Melissa, daughter of Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus, and then, 
in a fit of remorse, burned the slanderers alive.? The 
murder of his wife alienated from the tyrant the affection 
of his favourite son Lycophron, whom, failing to move 
either by rigour or blandishments, he banished to Corcyra, 
then a dependency of Corinth. At last, enfeebled by age, 
Periander offered to resign the tyranny to his son and to 
retire himself to Corcyra; but the prospect alarmed the 
Coreyreans, and they put Lyeophron to death. The tyrant 
took his revenge by sending three hundred of the noblest 
Coreyrean youths to Alyattes, king of Lydia, to be made 
eunuchs of ; they were rescued, however, by the Samians. 
Periander did not long survive his son ; he fell into a deep 
despondeney, and died either of grief or by violence volun- 
tarily incurred in 585 B.C., at the age of eighty. 

The accounts of Periander's character are at first sight discrepant. 
One writer (Heraelides) describes him as just and moderate, an enemy 
of vice and luxury, which he severely repressed. But more com- 
monly he appears as eruel and oppressive. He surrounded. himself 
with a body-guard, and, according to Aristotle, reduced tyranny to 
a system by putting down eminent and aspiring citizens, impover- 
ishing the rich, maintaining spies, and sowing distrust between 
classes and individuals. His eostly offerings to the gods drained 
the resources, while his publie works and constant wars taxed. the 
energies and distracted the attention of the citizens. The privilege 
of settling in Corinth was placed by him under certain restrictions. 
On the other hand, he not only patronized literature in the person 
of the poet Arion but was himself the author of a collection of moral 
maxims in 2000 verses. His reputation for wisdom stood so high 
that he was commonly reckoned amongst the seven wise men, 
though some, as Plato, denied his claim. Amongst the wars to 
whieh he owed his military fame were suceessful expeditions against 
Epidaurus and Coreyra. He built a fleet and scoured the seas 
on both sides of the isthmus, through which it is said that he 
meditated cutting a eanal. To him were due the Greek colonies 
of Apollonia, Anactoriuin, and Leneas. On the whole, Periander 
would appear to have been one of those brilliant despots whose 
personal vices have not destroyed their literary and artistic sense, and 
who by their abilities have raised the states which they governed 
to a high pitch of ontward prosperity and power. Certain it is 
that with the elose of his dynasty, which happened a lew years 
after his death, when his sueeessor Psammetichus perished in a 
popular rising, the golden age of Corinthian history came to an end. 

There was another Periander, tyrant of Ambracia, said to have 
been a relative of the tyrant of Corinth. He was deposed by the 


people, probably not long after the death of the latter. 

The chief authorities for the life of Periander are Herodotus (iii. 48-53; 
v. 92), Aristotle (Pol., v. 11, 12), Heraclides Pontieus (v.), Nicol. Damase. 
(59, 60), Diog. Laert. (i. 7). The letters in Diogenes ascribed to Periander are 
no doubt spurious. 


l In Aristotle's version of the story the róles of l'eriander and 
Thrasybulus are reversed. 

? The relations of Periander to his dead wife form the subject of a 
curious tale. It is said that he got à necromancer to call up the spirit 
of Melissa (as Saul called up Samuel), in order to question her about 
a hidden treasure, just as people in Wiirtemberg used to call up ghosts 
in ehurehyards for a similar purpose. But the ghost refused to answer. 
“For,” said she, *1 am cold; 1 cannot wear the garments laid in my 
grave, because they have not been burned," So Periander called to- 
gether all the women of Corinth in their best attire as for a festival, 
strippel them, and burned their garments on the grave of his wile, 
that her ghost might not go naked. Similar to this is the story in 
Lucian of the ghost of a dead wife appearing to her husband and 
begging him to find and burn one of her golden sandals which had fallen 
underneath the chest and so had not been burned with the other. 
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PERICLES, a great Athenian statesman, and one of 
the most remarkable men of antiquity, was the son of 
Xanthippus, who commanded the Greeks at the battle of 
Mycale in 479 Bc. By his mother Agariste, niece of 
Clisthenes, who reformed the democracy at Athens after 
the expulsion of the Pisistratide, he was connected both 


with the old princely line of Sicyon and with the great , 


but unfortunate house of the Alemwonidze.! The date of 
his birth is unknown, but his youth must have fallen in 
the stirring times of the great Persian war. From his 
friendship with the poet Anacrcon, his father would seem 
to have been a man of taste, and as he stood in relations 
of hospitality to the Spartan kings his house was no doubt 
a political as well as literary centre. — Pericles received the 
best education which the age could supply. For masters 
he had Pythoclides and the distinguished musician Damon, 
who infused into his music lessons a tineture of philosophy, 
whereby he incurred the suspicions of the vulgar, and 
received the honour of ostraeism.? Pericles listened also 
to the subtle dialecties of the Eleatic Zeno. But the man 
who swayed him most deeply and permanently was the 
philosopher Anaxagoras. The influence of the speculative 
genius and dignified and gentle character of the philosopher 
who resigned his property that he might turn his thoughts 
more steadily to heaven, which he called his home, and 
who begged as his last honour that the school-children 
might have a holiday on the day he died, can be traced 
alike in the intellectual breadth and the elevated moral 
tone of the pupil, in his superiority to vulgar superstitions, 
and in the unruffled serenity which he preserved through- 
out the storms of political life? It was probably the 
grand manner of Pericles even more than his eloquence 
that won him the surname of Olympian Zeus.4 In his 
youth he distinguished himself in the field, but eschewed 
politics, fearing, it is said, the suspicions which might be 
excited in the populace not only by his wealth, high birth, 
and powerful friends, but by the striking resemblance to 
the tyrant Pisistratus which old men traced in his personal 
appearance, musical voice, and flowing speech. But, when 
the banishinent of Themistocles? and the death of Aristides 
had somewhat cleared the political stage, Pericles came 
forward as the champion of the demoeratie or progressive 
party, in opposition to Cimon, the leader of the aristocratic 
or conservative party. The two leaders differed hardly less 
than their policies. Both indeed were men of aristocratic 
birth and temper, honourable, brave, and generous, faith- 
ful and laborious in the service of Athens. But Cimon 
was a true sailor, blunt, jovial, freehanded, who sang a 
capital song, and was always equally ready to drink or 
fight, to whose artless mind (he was innocent of even a 
smattering of letters9) the barrack-room life of the bar- 
barous Spartans seemed the type of human perfectibility, 
and whose simple programme was summed up in the 


1 Herod., vi. 131. 

? Plut., Per., 4; ep. Plato, Laches, pp. 180, 197, 200, and Rep., 400, 424. 

3 If the statement reported by Diogenes Laertius (ii. 3, 7), that 
Anaxagoras spent thirty years at Athens, is correct, he probably arrived 
there about 462, and Pericles must have reached maturity before he 
met him (see Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, i. p. 865 sq.). 

* It is said that once, when Pericles was transacting business in 
public, a low fellow railed at him all day long, and at nightfall dogged 
him to his house, reviling him in the foulest language. Pericles took 
no notice of him till he reached his own door, when he bade one of 
the servants take a torch aud light the man home. 

; 5 Variously placed in 476 (Krüger), 471 (Clinton), and 470 (Cur- 
tius). Considerable divergence of opinion prevails as to the dates of 
most events between the Second Persian War and the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War (see Pierson, in Philologus, 1869; Classen's Thucy- 
dides, book i. Anh.). Pericles, who died in 429, is said to have had 
a public life of forty years; hence he probably began to take part in 
politics about 469. 

. $ Plint., Cim., 4. It is amusing to read of this stout old salt sitting in 
Judgment on the respective merits of /Eschylus and Sophocles (74., 8). 
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maxim “fight the Persians.” Naturally the new ideas of 
political progress and intellectual development had no 
place in his honest head; naturally he was a sturdy sup- 
porter of the good old times of which, to the popular 
mind, he was the best embodiment. Pericles, grave, 
studious, reserved, was himself penetrated by those ideas 
of progress and culture which he undertook to convert into 
political and social realities; philosophy was his recrea- 
tion; during the whole course of his political eareer he 
never accepted but once an invitation to dinner, and he 
was never to be seen walking except between his house 
and the popular assembly and senate-house. He husbanded 
his patrimony and regulated his domestic affairs with rigid 
economy that he might escape both the temptation and 
suspicion of enriching himself at the public expense. 

The steps by which he rose to the commanding position 
which he occupied in later life cannot be traced with cer- 
tainty. According to Plutarch, Pericles, whose fortune 
did not allow him to imitate the profuse hospitality by 
which Cimon endeared himself to the people, sought to 
outbid him by a lavish distribution of the public moneys 
among the poorer classes; this device was suggested to 
him by Damonides, says Plutarch on the authority of 
Aristotle. We may doubt the motive alleged by Plutarch, 
but we cannot doubt the fact that Pericles did extend, if 
not originate, the practice of distributing large sums among 
the citizens either as gratuities or as payment for services 
rendered,—a practice which afterwards attained most mis- 
chievous proportions, According to Plato (Gorgias, 515 
E), it was a common saying that Pericles, by the system of 
payments whichhe introduced, had corrupted the Athenians, 
rendering them idle, cowardly, talkative, and avaricious. 
It was Pericles who introduced the payment of jurymen, 
and, as there were 6000 of them told off annually for duty, 
of whom a great part sat daily, the disbursement from the 
treasury was great, while the poor and idle were encouraged 
to live at the publie expense. But the payment for 
attendance on the public assembly or parliament (of which 
all citizens of mature age were members), though probably 
suggested by the payment of the jurymen, was not intro- 
duced by Pericles, and indeed does not seem to have 
existed during his lifetime." It was he who instituted 
the payment of the citizens for military service,S—a 
measure but for which the Athenians would probably not 
have prolonged the Peloponnesian War as they did, and 
in particular would not have been so ready to embark on 
the fatal Sicilian expedition. There was more justifica- 
tion, perhaps, for the practice, originated by Pericles, of 
supplying the poorer citizens from the public treasury 
with the price of admission to the theatre. For in an 
age when the study of the poets formed a chief element 
of education, and when the great dramas of /Eschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides were being put on the stage in 
all their freshness, such a measure may almost be regarded 
as a state provision for the education of the citizens. It 
was part of the poliey of Pericles at once to educate and 
delight the people by numerous and splendid festivals, 
processions, and shows. But the good was mixed with 
seeds of evil, which took root and spread, till, in the days 
of Demosthenes, the money which should have been spent 
in fighting the enemies of Athens was squandered in 
spectacles and pageants. The Spectacular Fund or Theori- 
kon has been called the cancer of Athens. Vast sums 
were further spent by Pericles in adorning the city with 
those buildings which even in their ruins are the wonder 
of the world. Amongst these were the Parthenon, or : 
Temple of the Virgin (Athene) and the Erechtheum, 


7 See Boeckh, Staatsaushaltung der Athener, i. p. 320; Curtius, 
Griech. Gesch., ii. pp. 227, 819. 
$ Ulpian on Demosth., wept avrrá£., 50 A, ap. Boeckh, i. 377. 
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both on the Acropolis, the former completed in 433,! the 
latter left unfinished at Pericles’s death ; the magnificent 
Propylæa or vestibule to the Acropolis, built 437-432 ; and 
the Odeun or music-hall, on the south-eastern slope of the 
Acropolis, competed before 444. The musical contests 
instituted by Pericles, and for which he himself laid down 
the rules and acted as judge, took place in the Odeum. 
Many artists and architects were entrusted with the 
execution of these great works, but under the direction of 
the master-mind of Phidias, sculptor, architect, painter, 
the Michelangelo of antiquity. But Pericles fortified as 
well as beautified Athens. It had been the policy of 
Themistocles to make her primarily a nayal and commercial 
power, and to do so he strengthened the marine, and gave 
to the city as far as possible the advantages of an insular 
situation by means of fortifications, which rendered both 
it and its port (the Piræus) impregnable on the land side. 
By thus basing the Athenian state on commerce instead of, 
like Solon, on agriculture? he at the same time transferred 
the political predominance to the democratic or progressive 
party, which is as naturally recruited from a commercial 
as a conservative or aristocratic party is from an agricul- 
tural population. This policy was fully accepted and 
carried out by Pericles. It was in his time and probably 
by his advice that the Long Walls were built, which, con- 
necting Athens with Piræus, converted the capital and its 
seaport into one vast fortress. Further, in order to train 
the Athenians in seamanship, he kept a fleet of sixty ships 
at sea eight months out of every year. The expenses 
entailed by these great schemes were chiefly defrayed by 
the annual tribute, which the confederates of Athens 
originally furnished for the purpose of waging war against 
Persia, but which Athens, as head of the league, subse- 
quently applied to her own purposes. If, as seems prob- 
able, the transference of the treasury of the league from 
Delos to Athens, which sealed the conversion of the 
Athenian headship into an empire, took place between 
460 and 454, the step was probably suggested or supported 
by Pericles, and at all events he managed the fund after 
its transference. But, though the diversion of the fund 
from its original purpose probably did not begin with 
Pericles, yet, once established, he maintained it unwaver- 
ingly. The Athenians, he held, fulfilled the trust committed 
to them by defending their allies against all comers, and the 
tribute (increased during his administration from 160 to 
600 talents annually) was their wages, which it was their 
night and privilege to expend in works which by employ- 
ing labour and stimulating commerce were a present benefit, 
and by their beauty would be “a joy for ever.” That 
Athens ruled by force, that her empire was in fact a 


1 The date of the comineneement of the Parthenon is variously put 
at 414 (Leake), 454 (Michaelis), and 460 (Wachsmuth). From an 
inscription it would seem that the building of the temple extended at 
least as far back as 447. See Curtius, Gr. Gesch., ii. p. 852. 

? Solon’s classification of the citizens for political purposes rested 
exclusively on the possession of cultivated land. 

3 There were three of these walls, of which the northern (to Piræus) 
and the southern (to Phalerum) were completed after the battle of 
CGEnophyta (Thucyd., i. 108) in 456. The foundation of these two walls 
seems to have been laid by Cimon (Plut., Cim., 13) about 462. See 
Leake's Tupography of Athens, i. p. 424. Some scholars, relying on 
an interpretation of Thucydides (i. 107, 108), suppose that these walls 
were begun in one year and finished in the next. But considering the 
length of the walls (8 miles) and their massiveness (as shown by their 
remains) this seems quite impossible. The middle wall, which ran 
parallel to the northern wall and at no great distance from it, was 
built later (it was not begun before 449, Andocides, De pace cum Laced., 
7, and the progress was slow, Plut., Per., 13), and there is no doubt 
that Pericles advised its construction (Plato, Gorgias, 455 E). The 
wall to Phalerum seems afterwards to have fallen into decay, and 
the middle wall then went by the name of the southern, and it and 
the northern were known as the Long Walls (Harpoeration, s.v. ià 
igo reixous ; Leake, i. p. 427). 

4 Justin, iii. 6, 4 ; Diod., xii. 38 ; Curtius, Gr. Gesch., ii. 168, 837. 
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tyranny, he fully admitted, but he justified that tyranny 
by the high and glorious ends which it subserved.5 

The rise of Pericles to power, though it cannot be 
followed step by step, has an obvious and sutlicient explana- 
tion in his combined wisdom and eloquence. Plato traces 
his eloquence largely to the influence of Anaxagoras ; in- 
tercourse with that philosopher (he says) filled the mind 
of Pericles with lofty speculations and a true conception 
of the nature of intelligence, and hence his oratory possessed 
the intelleetual grandeur and artistic finish characteristic 
of the highest eloquence (Phedrus, 270 A). The range 
and compass of his rhetoric were wonderful, extending from 
the most winning persuasion to the most overwhelming 
denunciation, The comie poets of the day, in general very 
unfriendly to him, speak with admiration of his oratory : 
“ greatest of Grecian tongues,” says Cratinus; ‘ persuasion 
sat on his lips, such was his charm,” and * he alone of the 
orators left his sting in his hearers,” says Eupolis; “he 
lightened, he thundered,” says Aristophanes. His speeches 
were prepared with conscientious care; before rising to 
speak he used to pray that no inappropriate word might 
fall from his lips.6 He left no written speeches,’ but the 
few sayings of his which have come down to us reveal a 
passionate imagination such as breathes in the fragments 
of Sappho. Thus, in speaking of those who had died in 
war, he said that the youth had perished from the city 
like the spring from the year He called the hostile 
island of Ægina “the eye-sore of the Piræus,” and declared 
that he saw war “lowering from Peloponnesus.” Three 
of his speeches have been reported by Thucydides, who 
may have heard them, but, though their substance may 
be correctly recorded, in passing through the medium of 
the historian's dispassionate mind they have been shorn of 
the orator's imaginative glow, and in their cold iron logie 
are hardly to be distinguished from the other speeches in 
Thucydides. An exception to this is the speech which 
Thueydides reports as having been delivered by Pericles 
over the slain in the first year of the Peloponnesian War. 
This speech stands quite apart from the others; and as 
well in particular touches (e.5., the saying that “the grave 
of great men is the world” ) as in its whole tenor we catch 
the ring of a great orator, such as Thucydides with all his 
genius was not. It is probably a fairly close report of the 
speech actually delivered by Pericles. 

The first public appearance of Pericles of which we 
have record probably fell about 463. When Cimon, on 
his return from the expedition to Thasos, was tried on 
the utterly improbable charge of having been bribed by 
the Macedonian king to betray the interests of Athens, 
Pericles was appointed by the people to assist in eonduct- 
ing the prosecution ; but, more perhaps from a conviction 
of the innocence of the accused than, as was said, in coni- 
pliance with the entreaties of Cimon’s sister Elpinice, he 
did not press the charge, and Cimon was acquitted. Not 
long afterwards Pericles struck a blow at the conservative 


5 Cp. Thucyd., i. 143, and ii. 68, 64; Plut., Per., 12. 

6 Compare the story in Plutarch (De educ. puer., 9), that on one 
oecasion, though repeatedly called on by the people to speak, he 
declined to do so, saying that he was unprepared. 

7 plut, Per., 8. In the time of Cieero there were some writings 
bearing his name (Brutus, 7, 27 ; De Or., ii. 22, 93), but they were 
no doubt spurious. Cp. Quintilian, iii, I, 12; xii. 2, 22 and 10, 49. 

8 Cope (on Aristotle, Rhetoric, i. 7, 34) denies that Pericles was 
the anthor of the saying. His only plausible ground is that a similar 
saying is attributed to Gelon by Herodotus (vii. 162). But from the 
clumsy way in which the simile is there applied it has all the appear- 
anee of being borrowed, and Herodotus, who long survived Pericles, 
may have borrowed it from him. It is more open to question whether 
the simile occurred in the funeral speech delivered at the close of the 
Samian War, or in that during the Peloponnesian War, but the former 
is more probable. In Thueydides’s report of the latter speech the 
simile does not occur. 
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party by attacking the Areopagus, a council composed of 
life-members who had worthily discharged the duties of 
archon. ‘The nature of the functions of the Areopagus at 
this period is but little known ; it seems to have had a 
general supervision over the magistrates, the popular 
assembly, and the citizens, and to have exercised this 
supervision in an eminently conservative spirit. It sat 
also as a court for the trial of certain crimes, especially 
murder. Pericles seems to have deprived it of nearly all 
its functions, except its jurisdiction in cases of murder.! 
The poet /Eschylus composed his Humenides in vindica- 
tion of the ancient privileges of the Areopagus. Though 
Pericles was the real author of the attack on the Areo- 
pagus, the measure was nominally carried by Ephialtes. 
It was, indeed, part of Pericles’s policy to keep in the 
background, and to act as far as possible through agents, 
reserving himself for great occasions. Ephialtes, a friend 
of Pericles, and a patriot of inflexible integrity, paid dearly 
for the distinction; he fell by the hand of an assassin 
employed by the oligarchical party,—an event the more 
striking from the rarity of political assassinations in Greek 
history. The popular party scems to have immediately 
followed up its victory over the Areopagus by procuring 
the ostracism of Cimon,? which strengthened the hands of 
Pericles by removing his most influential opponent (161). 
Pericles took part in the battle of Tanagra (457) and bore 
himself with desperate bravery. After the battle Cimon 
was recalled from banishment, and it was Pericles who 
proposed and carried the decree for his recall. In 154 
Pericles led an Athenian squadron from the port of Pegs 
on the Corinthian Gulf, landed at Sicyon, and defeated 
the inhabitants who ventured to oppose him ; then, taking 
with him a body of Ach:eans, he crossed to Acarnania, and 
besieged the town of Csniadie, but had to return home 
without capturing it. Not long afterwards? Pericles con- 
ducted a successful expedition to the Thracian Chersonese, 
where he not only strengthened the Greek cities by the 
addition of 1000 Athenian colonists, but also protected 
them against the incursions of the barbarians by fortifying 
the isthmus from sea to sea. This was only one of Pericles's 
many measures for extending and strengthening the naval 
empire of Athens. Colonies were established by him at 
various times in Naxos, Andros, Oreus in Eubova (in 446), 
Brea in Macedonia (about 443), and Ægina (in +431). 
They served the double purpose of establishing the 
Athenian power in distant parts and of relieving the 
pressure of population at Athens by providing the poorer 
citizens with lands. Somewhat different were the famous 
colonies established under Pericles’s influence at Thurii in 
Italy, on the site of the ancient Sybaris (in 443), and at 
Amphipolis on the Strymon (in £37), for, though planted 
under the conduct of Athens, they were not exclusively 
Athenian colonies, other Greeks being allowed, and even 
invited, to take part in them. This was especially true of 
Thurii, which was in a manner a national Greek colony, and 
never stood in a relation of subjection to Athens. On one 
occasion (some time apparently between 454 and 419): 


1 Cp. Philochorus, 141 b, in Müller's Fragm. Hist. Greve., vol. i. ; 
Plut, Per., 9, and Cim., 15; Aristotle, Pol., 1274 a, 7 + Thirlwall’s 
Hist. of Greece, ii. pp. 458, 459. 

2 The ostracism of Cimon lasted between four and five years (Theo- 
pompns, 92, in Fr. Hist. Gr. ; ep. Corn. Nep., Cimon, 3). Hence, if 
his recall took place shortly after the battle of Tanagra (Plut., Cim., 17, 
and Per., 10), say at the beginning of 456, he must have been ostracized 
about the middle or latter part of 461. Diodorus (xi. 77) places the 
attack on the Areopagus in 460; bnt, if that attaek preceded (as 
Plutarch implies) the banishment of Cimon, it would be necessary, in 
order to harmonize Diodorus and Theopompus, to place the recall of 
Cimon in 455 or 454—4.e., between one and two years after the battle 
of Tanagra—aud this seems forbidden by Plutareh’s narrative. 

3 In 453, according to Diod., xi. $8. 

* The expedition is only recorded by Plutarch (Per., 20), and is 
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Pericles sailed at the head of a splendid armament to the 
Black Sea, where he helped and encouraged the Greek 
cities and overawed the barbarians. At Sinope he left a 
force of ships and men under the gallant Lamachus, to 
co-operate with the inhabitants against the tyrant Timesi- 
leus, and on the expulsion of the tyrant and his party he 
carried a decree for the despatch of 600 Athenian colonists 
to Sinope, to occupy the lands vacated by the exiles. But, 
with the sober wisdom which characterized him, Pericles 
never allowed his plans to exceed the bounds of the pos- 
sible ; he was no political dreamer like Alcibiades, to be 
dazzled with the vision of a universal Athenian empire 
in Greece, Italy, and Africa, such as floated before the 
minds of many in that and the following generations.® 
The disastrous expedition which the Athenians sent to 
Egypt, to support the rebel Inarus against Persia (460-455), 
received no countenance from Pericles. 

When Cimon died in 449 the aristocratical party sought 
to counterbalance the power of Pericles by putting forward 
Thucydides, son of Melesias, as the new head of the party. 
He seems to have been an honest patriot, but, as the event 
proved, he was no match for Pericles. The Sacred War 
in 448 showed once more that Pericles knew how to defend 
the interests of Athens. The Phocians, under the protec- 
tion of Athens, had wrested the control of the Delphic 
oracle from their enemies the Delphians. ‘The latter were 
friendly to Sparta, and accordingly the Spartans marched 
into Phocis and restored the oracle to the Delphians. 
When they had departed, Pericles, at the head of an 
Athenian force, placed the oracle once more in the hands 
of the Phocians. As the seat of the great oracle, Delphi 
was to ancient Greece much what Rome was to mediwval 
Europe, and the friendship of the god, or of his priests, 
was no small political advantage. When the Athenians 
despatched a small force under Tolmides to crush a rising 
in Beeotia, they did so in spite of the warnings of Pericles. 
These warnings were soon justified by the unfortunate battle 
of Coronea (447), which deprived Athens at a blow of the 
continental dominion she had acquired a few years before 
by the battle of Œnophyta (456). The island of Euboea 
now revolted from Athens, and hardly had Pericles crossed 
over with an army to reduce it when word came that the 
Megarians had massacred the Athenian garrison, and, in 
league with Corinth, Sicyon, and Epidaurus, were up in 
arms, while a Peloponnesian army under King Plistoanax 
was on the point of invading Attica. Pericles recrossed 
in haste to Attica. The Peloponnesians returned home, 
having advanced no farther than Eleusis and Thria. It 
was said that Pericles had bribed Cleandridas ; certain it is 
that both Cleandridas and Plistoanax were charged at Sparta 
with having misconducted the expedition and were found 
guilty. Having saved Attica, Pericles returned to Euboea, 
reduced it to subjection, expelled the Histizeans, and settled 
the Athenian colony of Oreus (446) on their lands. The 
thirty years’ peace, concluded soon afterwards (445) with 
Sparta, was probably in large measure the work of Pericles. 
The Athenians had evacuated Boeotia immediately after 
the battle of Coronea, and by the terms of the peace they 
now renounced their other continental possessions, —Achaa, 
Treezen, Nisea, and Pege. The peace left Pericles at 
liberty to develop his schemes for promoting the internal 
welfare of Athens, and for making it the centre of the 
intellectual and artistic life of Greece. But first he had 
to settle accounts with his political rival Thucydides; the 
struggle was soon decided by the ostracism of the latter 
in 444. "Thenceforward to the end of his life Pericles 


mentioned by him immediately after the expedition against CEniade 
(454) and before the Sacred War (449). 

5 Thueyd-, vi. 15, 90; Diode xil 541; Plut, Pen, 20, and 4/654. 175 
Pausauc 1 11557. 
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guided the destinies of Athens alone; in the words of the 
historian Thucydides, the government was in name a de- 
mocracy, but in fact it was the rule of the first citizen. 
The unparalleled ascendency which he wielded so long over 
the fickle people is one of the best proofs of his extraor- 
dinary genius. He owed it entirely to his personal character, 
and he used it for the wisest and purest purposes. He 
was neither a vulgar demagogue to truckle to the passions 
and caprices of the mob, nor a vulgar despot to cow it 
by a hireling soldiery ; he was a citizen among citizens, 
who obeyed him because they trusted him, because they 
knew that in his hands the honour and interests of Athens 
were safe, The period during which he ruled Athens was 
the happiest and greatest in her history, as it was one of 
the greatest ages of the world. Other ages have had their 
bright particular stars; the age of Pericles is the Milky 
Way of great men. In his lifetime there lived and worked 
at Athens the poets Æschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Cratinus, Crates, the philosophers Anaxagoras, Zeno, Pro- 
tagoras, Socrates, the astronomer Meton, the painter Poly- 
gnotus, and the sculptors Myron and Phidias. Contem- 
porary with these, though not resident at Athens, were 
Herodotus, the father of history ; Hippocrates, the father 
of medicine; Pindar, “the Theban eagle”; the sculptor 
Polyelitus; and the philosophers Empedocles and Demo- 
critus, the latter joint author with Leucippus of the atomic 
theory. When Pericles died other stars were rising or 
soon to rise above the horizon, —the historians Thucydides 
and Xenophon, the poets Eupolis and Aristophanes, the 
orators Lysias and Isocrates, and the gifted but unscru- 
pulous Alcibiades. Plato was born shortly before or after 
the death of Pericles. Of this brilliant circle Pericles 
was the centre. His generous and richly-endowed nature 
responded to all that was beautiful and noble not only 
in literature and art but in life, and it is with justice that 
the age of Pericles has received its name from the man in 
whom, more than in any other, all the various lines of 
Greek culture met and were harmonized. In this perfect 
harmony and completeness of nature, and in the classic 
calin which was the fruit of it, Pericles is the type of the 
ideal spirit, not of his own age only, but of antiquity. 

It seems to have been shortly after the ostracism of 
Thucydides that Pericles conceived the plan of summon- 
ing a general congress of all the Greek states to be held 
at Athens. Its objects were the restoration of the temples 
which the Persians had destroyed, the fulfilment of the 
vows made during the war, and the establishment of a 
general peace and the security of the sea. Invitations 
were sent to the Greeks of Asia, the islands from Lesbos 
to Rhodes, the Hellespont, Thrace, Byzantium, Bceotia, 
Phocis, Peloponnesus, Loeris, Acarnania, Ambracia, and 
Thessaly. The aim of Pericles seems to have been to 
draw the bonds of union closer between the Grecks and to 
form a national federation. The beneficent project was 
defeated by the short-sighted opposition of the Spartans. 
But, if in this scheme Pericles rose above the petty 
jealousics of Greck politics, another of his measures proves 
that he shared the Greek prejudices as to birth. At an 
early period of his career (apparently about 460) he 
enacted, or perhaps only revived,! a law confining the 
rights of Athenian citizenship to persons both of whose 
parents were Athenian citizens. In the year 444, on the 
occasion of a scrutiny of the list of citizens, nearly 5000 
persons claiming to be citizens were proved to be aliens 
under this law, and were ruthlessly sold into slavery. 

The period of the thirty years’ peace was not one of 
uninterrupted tranquillity for Athens. In 440 a war 
broke out between the island of Samos (a leading member 


! See Schümann's Antiquities of Greece, p. 357, Eng. tr. ; Hermann’s 
Slaatsalterthiimer, $ 118. 
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of the Athenian confederacy) and Miletus. Athens sided 
with Miletus ; Pericles sailed to Samos with an Athenian 
squadron, and established a democracy in place of the 
previous oligarchy. After his departure, however, some 
of the exiled oligarchs, in league with Pissuthnes, satrap 
of Sardis, collected troops and, crossing over to Samos, 
overpowered the popular party and revolted from Athens, 
In this revolt they were joined by Byzantium. The situa- 
tion was critical ; the example set by Samos and Byzantium 
might be followed by the other confederates. Pericles 
discerned the danger and met it promptly. He led a 
squadron of sixty ships against Samos ; and, after detach- 
ing some vessels to summon reinforcements from Chios 
and Lesbos, and others to look out for the Phonician fleet 
which the Persians were expected to send to the help of 


Samos, he gave battle with forty-four ships to the Samian 


fleet of seventy sail and defeated it. Having received 
reinforcements of sixty-five ships, he landed in Samos and 
laid siege to the capital. But, when he sailed with sixty 
ships to meet the Pheenician vessels which were reported 
to be near, the Samians sallied out with their vessels, 
defeated the besiegers, and remained masters of the sca for 
fourteen days. On his return, however, they were again 
blockaded, and were compelled to surrender, nine months 
after the outbreak of the war (spring of 439). 

Though Pericles enjoyed the confidence of the people as 
a whole, his policy and opinions could not fail to rouse 
the dislike and suspicions of inany, and in the last years 
of his life his enemies combined to assail him. Two points 
in particular were singled out for attack, his administration 
of the public moneys and his religious opinions. With 
regard to the former there must always be a certain 
number of persons who will not believe that others can 
resist and despise a temptation which to themselves would 
be irresistible; with regard to the latter, the suspicion 
that Pericles held heretical views on the national reli- 
gion was doubtless well grounded. At first, however, his 
enemies did not venture to impeach himself, but struck at 
him in the persons of his friends. In 432? Phidias was 
accused of having appropriated some of the gold destined 
for the adornment of the statue of Athene in the Par- 
thenon. But by the prudent advice of Pericles the golden 
ornainents had been so attached that they could be taken 
off and weighed, and when Pericles challenged the accusers 
to have recourse to this test the accusation fell to the 
ground. More dangerous, for more true, was the charge 
against Phidias of having introduced portraits of himself 
and Pericles into the battle of the Amazons, depicted on 
the shield of the goddess: the sculptor appeared as a bald 
old man lifting a stone, while Pericles was represented as 
fighting an Amazon, his face partly concealed by his raised 
spear. To the pious Athenians this seemed a desecration 
of the temple, and accordingly Phidias was clapped into 
gaol. Whether he died there or at Elis is uncertain.? 
Even more deeply was Pericles wounded by the accusation 
levelled at the woman he loved. This was the famous 
Aspasia, a native of Miletus, whose talents won for her 
general admiration at Athens. Pericles divoreed his wife, 
a lady of good birth who had borne him two sons, Nan- 
thippus and Paralus, but with whom he was unhappy, 
and attached himself to Aspasia. With her he lived on 
terms of devoted affection to the end of his life, though, 
as she was a foreigner, their union was not a legal marriage. 
She enjoyed a high reputation as a teacher of rhetoric, and 


? A scholiast on Aristoph., Pax, 605, places the condemmation of 
Phidias seven years before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, or 
in 438 (according to Palmer’s correction) ; see Müller ad l, iu Frag. 
Hist. Gr., v. p. 18. 

3 Different views of the fate of Phidias are taken by scholars. See 
PHIDIAS. : 
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seems to have been the centre of a brilliant intellectual 
society, which included Socrates and his friends. The 
comic poet, Hermippus, brought her to trial on the double 
charge of impiety and of corrupting Athenian women for 
the gratification of Pericles. A decree was further carried 
by a religious fanatic named Diopithes, whereby all who 
denied the existence of the gods or discussed the nature 
of the heavenly bodies were to be tried as criminals. 
This blow was aimed directly at the aged philosopher 
Anaxagoras, but indirectly at his pupil Pericles as well as 
at Aspasia. When this deeree was passed, and apparently 
while the trial of Aspasia was still pending, Pericles him- 
self was called upon by a deeree of the people to render 
an aecount of the money which had passed through his 
hands. The result is not mentioned, but we cannot doubt 
that the matter cither was dropped or ended in an acquittal. 
The perfect integrity of Pericles is proved by the unim- 
peaehable evidence of his contemporary, the historian 
Thueydides, Aspasia was aequitted, but not before 
Pericles had exerted all his eloquence in her behalf. 
Anaxagoras, tried on the charge of impiety, was obliged 
to quit the city, 

It was in the same year (132) that the great contest 
between Athens and Sparta, known as the Peloponnesian 
War, broke out. We may dismiss as a vulgar calumny the 
statement, often repeated in antiquity,? but quite unsup- 
ported by Thueydides, that the war was brought about by 
Pericles for the purpose of avoiding a proseeution. The 
war was in truth inevitable; its real cause was Sparta’s 
jealousy of the growing power of Athens; ‘its immediate 
oecasion was the help lent by Athens to Corcyra in its 
war with Corinth. At first, with a hypoeritical regard 
for religion, the Spartans demanded as a condition of peace 
that the Athenians should expel the race of the Alemzon- 
ide (including, of course, Pericles), whose ancestors had 
been guilty of sacrilege about two centuries before. The 
Athenians retorted in kind, and, after a little more diplo- 
matic fencing, the Spartans were constrained to show their 
hand by demanding bluntly that Athens should give back 
to the Greeks their independence, —in other words, renounce 
her empire and abandon herself to the tender mercies of 
Sparta. Pericles encouraged the Athenians to rejeet the 
demand. He pointed out that Athens possessed advan- 
tages over the Peloponnesians in superior wealth and 
greater unity of counsels. He advised the Athenians, in 
case of war, not to take the field against the numerically 
superior forces of the Peloponnesians, but to allow the 
enemy to ravage Attica at will, while they confined them- 
selves to the defence of the city. Through their fleet they 
would maintain eommunieation with their island empire, 
procure supplies, and harass the enemy by sudden deseents 
on his coasts. By pursuing this defensive policy without 
attempting to extend their empire, he predicted that they 
would be victorious. The people hearkened to him and 
replied to the Spartan ultimatum by counter-demands, 
which they knew would not be accepted. Pericles had 
not neglected in time of peace to prepare for war, and 
Athens was now well equipped with men, money, and 
ships. In June of the following summer (431) a Pelo- 
ponnesian army invaded Attica. By the advice of Pericles 
the rural population, with their movables, had taken 
refuge in the city, while the cattle had been sent for safety 
to the neighbouring islands. The sight of their country 
ravaged under their eyes excited in the Athenians a long 
ing to march out and meet the enemy, but in the teeth of 
popular clamour and obloquy Pericles steadily adhered to 


! The accounts of the issue of the trial are somewhat discrepant ; 
see Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, i. p. 872. 

2 Aristophanes, Pax, 605 sq., with schol. ad l; Diod., xii. 38- 
40; Plut., Per., 31, 82; Aristodemus, xvi. ; Suidas, s.v. “Pedias.” 
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his defensive policy, content to protect the suburbs of 
Athens with cavalry. Meanwhile, Athenian fleets retaliated 
upon the enemy’s coasts. About the same time, as a 
punishment for the share that they were supposed to have 
had in bringing on the war, the whole population of /Egina 
was expelled from their island to make room for Athenian 
colonists. This measure, directed by Pericles, relieved to 
some extent the pressure in the overcrowded capital, and 
secured a strong outpost on the side of the Peloponnesus. 
In the autumn, after the Peloponnesian army had been 
obliged by want of provisions to quit Attica and disband, 
Pericles conducted the whole available army of Athens 
into the territory of Megara, and laid it waste. 

It was a custom with the Athenians that at the end of 
a campaign the bones of those who had fallen in battle 
should be buried with publie honours in the beautiful 
suburb of Ceramicus, the Westminster of Athens, and the 
vast crowd of mourners and spectators gathered about the 
grave was addressed by a citizen chosen for his character 
and abilities to pay the last tribute of a grateful country 
toits departed brave. On the present occasion the choice 
fell on Pericles. Once before, at the close of the Samian 
War, it had been his lot to discharge a similar duty. The 
speech whieh he now delivered, as reported to us by 
Thucydides, is one of the noblest monuments of antiquity. 
It is indeed the ereed of Athens and of Greece. In its 
aristocratic republicanism— recognizing at once the equal 
legal rights and the unequal intrinsic merits of individuals 
—it differs alike from the monarchical spirit of medizval 
and modern Europe, with its artificial class distinctions, 
and from that reactionary communism which preaches the 
natural as well as the legal equality of men. In its frank 
admiration of art and letters and all the social festivals 
which humanize and cheer life it is as far from the sullen 
asceticism and the wild debauchery of the East, as the grave 
and manly simplieity of its style is removed from the 
fanciful luxuriance of Oriental rhetoric. Finally, in the 
words of comfort ar . exhortation addressed to the bereaved, 
the speech—to adopt Thirlwall’s deseription of another 
great effort of Athenian oratory 3—“ breathes the spirit of 
that high philosophy whieh, whether learnt in the schools 
or from life, has consoled the noblest of our kind in prisons, 
and on scaffolds, and under every persecution of adverse 
fortune.” 

The fortitude of the Athenians was put toa still severer 
test in the following summer (430), when to the horrors 
of war (the Peloponnesians had again invaded Attica) were 
added the horrors of the plague, which spread havoc in 
the crowded city. Pericles himself escaped the scourge,* 
but many of his relations and best friends, amongst them 
his sister and his two sons Xanthippus and Paralus, were 
struck down. With the elder of his sons, Xanthippus, a 
worthless young man, the father had been on bad terms, 
but the death of his surviving son, at an interval of a few 
days, affected him deeply, and, when he came to lay the 
wreath upon the corpse, though he struggled hard to 
maintain his habitual ealm, he broke down, and for the 
first time in his public life burst into a passion of weeping.’ 
But neither private grief nor public calamity shook for a 
moment the lofty courage and resolution with which he 
continued to the last to oppose a firm front alike to enemies 
without and to cravens within, While refusing as before to 
risk a battle in Attica, which he allowed the Peloponnesians 


3 The speech of Demosthenes “On the Crown.” 

4 Plutarch, admitting that Pericles was not attacked by the plague 
in its acute form, believes that it so far affected him as to throw him 
into a lingering decline. But we do not gather from Thucydides’s 
description of the plague that it ever had this effect. 

5 Not inconsistent with this are the accounts of the general fortitude 
with which he bore his bereavement (Plut., Consol. ad Apoll., 33; 
lian, Far. Hist., ix. 6; Val. Max., v. 10). 
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to devastate at pleasure, he led in person a powerful fleet 
against Peloponnesus, ravaged the coast, and destroyed 
the town of Prasiæ in Laconia. But the Athenians were 
greatly disheartened ; they sued for peace, and when their 
suit was rejected by Sparta they vented their ill-humour 
on Pericles, as the author of the war, by subjecting him 
to a fine. However, they soon repented of this burst of 
petulanee, and atoned for it by re-electing him general! 
and placing the government onee more in his hands. 
Further, they allowed him to legitimate his son by Aspasia, 
that his house might not be without an heir. He survived 
this reconciliation about a year, but his name is not again 
mentioned in connexion with public affairs. In the autumn 
of £29 he died. We may well believe that the philosophy 
which had been the reereation of his happier days supported 
and consoled him in the clouded evening of his life. To 
his clement nature it was a peculiar consolation to reflect 
that he had never carried political differences to the shed- 
ding of blood. Indeed, his extraordinary, almost fatherly, 
tenderness for the life of every Athenian citizen is attested 
by various of his sayings? On his deathbed, when the 
friends about him were telling his long roll of glory, rous- 
ing himself from a lethargy into which he had fallen, he 
reminded them of his fairest title to honour: **No Athenian,” 
he said, **ever put on black through me." 

He was buried amongst the great dead in the Ceramicus, 
and in after years Phormio, Thrasybulus, and Chabrias 
slept beside him.? In person he was graceful and well 
made, save for an unusual height of head, which the comie 
poets were never weary of ridiculing. In the busts of 
him which we possess, his regular features, with the straight 
Greek nose and full lips, stili preserve an expression of 
Olympian repose. 

The chief, perhaps the only trustworthy, authority for the life of 
Pericles is the history of his contemporary Thucydides. The bio- 
graphy by Plutareh is compiled from Thucydides, Ephorus, Ion, 
Stesimbrotus, Duris of Samos, Aristotle, ldomeneus, schines, 
and Heraclides Ponticus, together with the comic poets Cratinus, 
Teleclides, Hermippus, Plato, Eupolis, and <. ‘stophanes. Ephorus, 
a pupil of Isoerates, must have had plenty of means of ascertaining 
the facts, but how little his judgment is to be trusted is shown by 
lis account of the origin of the Peloponnesian War,—an account 
‘also followed by Diodorus Siculus, whose history adds nothing of 
importance to the narratives of Thucydides and Plutarch. Ion 
and Stesimbrotus were contemporaries of Pericles, but, as both 
were admirers of Cimon and opposed to the policy of Pericles, their 
accounts have to be received with caution. (J. G. FR.) 

PERIDOTE, a name applied by jewellers to the green 
transparent varieties of olivine. When yellow, or yellowish- 
green, the stone is generally known as *chrysolito." The 
colour of the peridote 1s never vivid, like that of emerald, 
but is usually some shade of olive-, pistachio-, or leek-green. 
Although sometimes cut in roso-forms and en cabochon, the 
stone displays its eolour most advantageously when it is 
worked in small steps. Unfortunately the peridote is the 
very softest of gem-stones, its hardness being only about 
6°5, or but little above that of glass; hence the stone, 
when polished, rapidly loses its lustre, and readily suffers 
abrasion by wear. There is considerable difficulty in 
polishing the peridote ; the final touch is given on a copper 
wheel moistened with sulphuric aeid, yet, euriously enough, 
the mineral is soluble in this medium. The peridote isa 
silicate of magnesium and iron, having a specifie gravity 
of about 3-4, aud crystallizing in the orthorhombie system 
(see fig, 468, MINERALOGY, vol. xvi. p. 410). Good crystals, 


1 There were ten generals at Athens annually elected by the votes 
of the people. They seem to have had civil as well as military duties, 
and the iinportance of the offiee must have increased in proportion to 
the degradation of the offices which were filled by lot. After the 
ostracism of Thucydides Pericles was elected to the oflice again and 
again. 

? Plut., Per., 18, 33, 38; Rey. et imp. Apoph. ; Prweept. ger. 
Reip., xvii. 4. 
3 Pausan, 2095 ep lc De Tin, V 2 
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however, are extremely rare, the mineral being usually 
found as rolled fragments. The loealities for peridote and 
chrysolite are Egypt, Ceylon, Pegu, and Brazil, while the 
dull varieties of olivine enjoy a world-wide distribution in 
various eruptive rocks and in serpentine. Olivine is found 
also in meteorites. 

There can be little doubt that the ancient *topazion" 
was our peridote or chrysolite, and that the mineral now 
called topaz was unknown to ancient and medieval writers, 
The earliest mention of the word *peridote" is said to 
oecur in the Wardrobe Book of 27 Edward L, where, 
among the jewels of the bishop of Dath and Wells which 
had eseheated to the crown, mention is made of “unus 
annulus auri eum pereditis.” The origin of the word has 
given rise to much speeulation, some authorities deriving 
it from weptdords, “a wager,” and others from sepióeros, 
“banded,” while others, again, refer it to an Arabie origin. 

For the history of the stone see King’s Natural History, Ancient 
and Modern, of Preeious Stones, 1865. 

PERIGORD, an old province of France which formed 
part of the military government of Guienne and Gascony, 
and was bounded N. by Angoumois, E. by Limousin and 
Querey, S. by Agenais and Bazadais, and W. by Bordelais 
and Saintonge. It is now represented by Dordogne and 
part of Lot-et-Garonne. The capital was PÉRIGUEUX (.v.). 

PERIGUEUNY, formerly capital of Périgord, now chief 
town of the department of the Dordogne, France, situated 
on the slope of an eminence commanding the right bank 
of the Isle, one of the tributaries of the Dordogne. It is 
310 miles by rail south-south-west of Paris and 79 miles 
east-north-east of Bordeaux. Périgueux is divided into 
three distinet parts. In the middle, on the slope of the hill, 
is the town of the Middle Ages, with narrow, crooked, and 
dirty streets, above which rises the cathedral of St Front; 
higher up comes the modern town, its houses separated 
by gardens and publie walks; and at the foot of the hill 
and lying along the Isle are small houses of modern con- 
struction, built on the fine ruins of the Roman town. Three 
bridges conneet Périgueux with the left bank of the Isle, 
where stood Vesunna, the capital of the Petroeorii. Hardly 
a trace of this old Gallie oppidum remains, but not far 
off, on the Plateau de la Boissière, the rampart of the old 
Roman camp, 1970 feet long and half as wide, is still to 
bereeognized. On theright bank of the Isle, in the Roman 
eity, there have been discovered some baths of the lst or 
2d century, which had a frontage of 200 feet, and were 
supplied by an aqueduct 4 miles long, which spanned 
the Isle. In several places numerous mosaics have been 
found, some of which have been placed in the museum. A 
circular building, ealled the “ Tower of Vesunna,” 68 feet in 
diameter and 89 feet in height, stands at what was formerly 
the centre of the city, where all the ehief streets met. It 
is believed to have been originally the cella or main part 
of a temple, of which the peristyle has disappeared, prob- 
ably dedieated to the tutelary deities of Vesunna. Of the 
amphitheatre there still remain huge fragments of wall 
built of pebbles and cement, staireases, vomitories, and 
partly uncovered vaults. The building, which held 40,000 
spectators, had a diameter of 1312 feet, that of the arena 
being 876 feet; judging from its construction it must be 
as old as the 3d or even the 2d century. The counts of 
Périgueux used it for their cháteau, and lived in it from 
the 12th to the end of the 14th eentury. In 1644 it was 
given over by the town to the Order of the Visitation, and 
the sisters took from it the stones required for the con- 
struction of their nunnery. At present it is private pro- 
perty. The most remarkable, however, of the ruins of old 
Vesunna is the Château Darriére, It rests on stones of great 
size, and dates in part from a very remote period, Two 
towers date from the 3d or 4th century, and formed part 
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of the fortified enceinte; the highest tower is of the 10th 
century ; and the part now inhabited is of the 11th or 
12th century, and was formerly used as a burial chapel. 
The bulk of the chateau is of the 12th, and some of the 
windows of the 16th century. Lastly, there are still to 
be traced the two tiers of wall of the enceinte, built round 
the city in the 5th century ; but these are partly hidden 
by restorations of a later date. Numerous courses of 
stone are also to be seen, shafts of columns, and marbles 
of various shapes and sizes. Of the medieval town the 
feature most worthy of notice 1s the cathedral of St Front, 
which is indeed (or rather was) one of the most interesting 
of sacred buildings. It bears a striking resemblance to 
the Byzantine churches and to St Mark’s at Venice, and 
was built from 984 to 1047, contemporaneously with the 
latter (977-1085). It consists of five great cupolas, arranged 
in the form of a Greek eross, and eonspicuous from the 
outside. The arms of the eross are 69 feet in width, and 
the whole is 184 feet long. These cupolas, 89 feet high 
from the keystone to the ground, and supported on a 
vaulted roof with pointed arches after the manner charac- 
teristic of Byzantine architecture, served as models for 
many other churches in Aquitania; thus St Front is 
entitled to a prominent place in the history of art. The 
pointed arches imitated from it prepared the way for the 
introduction of the Gothic style. The restoration of the 
edifice, begun in 1865, resulted, unfortunately, in an almost 
complete reeonstruction, in which the old features have 
been largely lost. The belfry of St Front is the only one 
in the Byzantine style now extant ; it dates from the 11th 
century, and is composed of two massive cubes, placed the 
one above the other in retreat, with a circular colonnade 
surmounted by à dome. The interior of the church has 
a fine altar-sereen of earved oak. Near St Front are the 
ruins of the old basilica built in the 6th century. The 
bishop's palace, in the grounds of the ancient abbey, has 
a curious subterranean cloister of the 12th, 13th, and 
lth centuries. Périgueux has several old and curious 
houses of the mediæval and Renaissance periods ; a large 
prefecture of some architectural merit, built at great 
expense a few years ago in the style of the Renaissanee 
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and of the 18th century; a museum which is singularly 
rich in Roman, Frank, Egyptian, and pre-Celtic antiquities ; 
and a library of 30,000 volumes. In the squares are 
statues of Montaigne, Fénelon, General Daumesnil, the 
defender of Vincennes (1814-15), and Marshal Bugeaud. 
The town has iron and copper foundries, serge and bom- 
basin factories, tanneries, and dye-works. It does a large 
trade in flour, wine, brandy, hides, poultry, and in the 
celebrated patés du Périgord. It is the junction of the 
railway from Paris to Agen with that from Bordeaux 
to Lyons via Clermont. The population in 1881 was 
25,036. - 

Vesunna, as has already been said, was the capital of the Petrocorii, 
allies of Vereingetorix when Cesar invaded Gaul. The country 
was afterwards oeeupied by the Romans, who built a second city of 
Vesunna on the right bank of the Isle opposite the site of the Gallic 
oppidum. It contained publie buildings, and Roman roads led 
from it to Limoges, Agen, Bordeaux, and Saintes. The barbarian 
invasion brought this prosperity to a close. In the 6th century St 
Front preached Christianity here, and over his tomb there was 
raised in the 10th eentury an abbey, which beeame the centre of 
the new town, ealled Puy St Front. The latter soon began to rival 
the old eity in inportance, and it was not until 1269 that they were 
united by a solemn treaty. After the time of Charlemagne Périgord 
was governed bya line of counts. During the Hundred Years’ War 
Périgueux was twice attacked by the English, who took the forti- 
fied town in 1356 ; and the town was ceded to them by the treaty of 
Bretigny, but returned to the French erown in the reign of Charles 
V. The eounty passed by marriage into the hands of Anthony of 
Bourbon, father of Henry IV., and was converted by the latter 
into royal domain. During the Huguenot wars Périgueux was 
frequently a Calvinist stronghold, and it also suffered during the 
troubles of the Fronde. 


PERINTHUS, a town of Thrace, on the Propontis, 22 
miles to the west of Selymbria, strongly situated on a 
small peninsula on the Bay of Perinthus, on the site of 
the modern Eski Eregli. It is said to have been a Samian 
colony, and to have been founded about 599 n.c. Accord- 
ing to Tzetzes, its original name was Mygdonia ; later it 
was called Heraclea(Heraclea Thraei:w, Heraelea Perinthus). 
It figures in history chiefly by its stubborn and success- 
ful resistance to Philip of Macedon in 340, at whieh 
period it seems to have been even more important than 
Byzantium itself. A number of extant coins of Perinthus 
show that it was the seat of large and celebrated festivals. 
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ERIODICALS may be broadly divided into two classes, 
the one chiefly devoted to general literature, apart 
from political and social news (a subject dealt with under 
the heading of NEWsPAPERS), and the other more exclusively 
to science and art, or to particular branches of knowledge 
or trade. The former class, and those of general interest 
only, will be principally dealt with in this article, where 
an endeavour is made to trace briefly the history of the 
rise and progress of that vast and increasing body of 
printed matter which, under the different names of re- 
views, magazines, &e., forms so large a part of current 
literature. 


Britisi, 


The first literary periodical in English was the Mercurius 
Librarius, or a Faithful Account of all Books and Pamphlets 
(1680), a mere catalogue, followed by Weekly Memorials 


for the Ingenious (16th January 1681/82 to 15th January 


1683), which was more of the type of the Journal des 
Savants, whenee it borrowed many contributions, and by 
the Bibliothèque Universelle et Historique (January 1686-93), 
begun by Jean Leclerc, continued with the assistance of 
J. de la Crose, and carried on during the last six years of 
its existence by J. Bernard. Of the Mistory of Learning 
(1691; another with the same title in 1694) only a few 


numbers appeared, as the conductor, De la Crose, started 
the Works of the Learned (August 1691 to April 1692), 
devoted principally to Continental scholarship. The Com- 
pleat Library (1692 to December 1693) was aventure of John 
Dunton ; the Memoirs for the Ingentous (1693) ran to six 
monthly numbers, and another with the same title appeared 
in the following year, only to enjoy an equally brief career. 
The first periodical of merit and influence was the //istory 
of the Works of the Learned (1699-1712), largely consisting 
of descriptions of foreign books. The Memoirs of Litera- 
ture, the first English review consisting entirely of original 
matter, published in London from 1710 to 1714, had for 
editor Michel de la Roche, a French Protestant refugee, 
who also edited at Amsterdam the Bibliothèque Angloise 
(1717-19), and subsequently Mémoires Littéraires de la 
Grande Bretagne (1720-24). Returning to England in 1725, 
he recommenced his Vew Memoirs of Literature (1725-28), 
and in 1730 a Literary Journal. Dr Samuel Jebb started 
Jnbliotheca Literaria (1722-24), which dealt with medals and 
antiquities as well as with literature, but only ten numbers 
appeared. The Present State of the Republik of Letters 
was commenced by Andrew Reid in January 1728, and 
completed in December 1736. It contained not only 
excellent reviews of English books but papers from the 
works of foreigners, and, as well as the /istoria Literaria 
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(1730-34) of Archibald Bower,! was very successful. The 
Bee (1733-34) of the unfortunate Eustace Budgell, and the 
Literary Magazine (1735-36), with which Ephraim Chambers 
had much to do, were very short-lived. In 1737 the //istory 
of the Works of the Learned appeared again, and was eon- 
tinued without intermission until 1743, when its place was 
taken by A Literary Journal (Dublin, 1744-49), the first 
review published in Ireland. The Museum (1746) of R. 
Dodsley united the character of a review of books with 
that of a literary magazine. Although England can show 
nothing like the Journal des Savants, which has flourished 
almost without a break for 220 years, a nearly. complete 
series of reviews of English literature may be made up 
from 1681 to the present day. 

After the close of the first quarter of the 18th century 
the literary journal began to assume more of the style of 
the modern review, and in 1749 the title and the chief 
features were united in the Monthly Review, established 
by Ralph Griffiths,? who conducted it until 1803, whence 
it was edited by his son down to 1825, It came to an end 
in 1845. From its commencement the Review dealt with 
science and literature, as well as with literary criticism. 
It was Whig in politics and Nonconformist in theology. 
The Tory party and the established church were defended 
in the Critical Review (1756-1817), founded by Archibald 
Hamilton and supported by Smollett, Johnson, and Robert- 
son. Johnson took a considerable part in the Literary 
Magazine (1756-58). The reviews rapidly inereased in 
number towards the end of the century. Among the prin- 
cipal were the London Review (1775-80), A New Review 
(1782-86), the English. Review (1783-96), incorporated in 
1797 with the Analytical Review (1788-99), the Anti- 
Jacobin Review and Magazine (1798-1821), and the British 
Critic (1793-1843), the organ of the High Church party, 
and first edited by Archdeacon Nares and Deloe. 

These periodicals had now become extremely numerons, 
and many of the leading London publishers found it con- 
venient to maintain their own particular organs. It is 
not a matter of surprise, therefore, that the authority of 
the reviews should have fallen somewhat in public estima- 
tion. The time was ripe for one which should be quite 
independent of the booksellers, and which should also aim 
at a higher standard of excellence. As far back as 1755 
Adam Smith, Blair, and others had endeavoured to carry 
on such a quarterly without achieving success, and in 1773 
Gilbert Stuart and William Smellie issued during three 
years an Edinburgh Magazine and Review. To the northern 
capital is also due the first high-class critical journal which 
has kept up its reputation to the present day. The Edin- 
burgh Review was established in 1802 by Jeffrey, Scott, 
Horner, Brougham, and Sydney Smith. It created a new 
era in periodical criticism, and assumed from the com- 
mencement a wider range and more clevated tone than 
any of its predecessors. The first editor was Sydney Smith, 
then Jeffrey for many years, and afterwards Maevey Napier. 
At one time 20,000 copies are said to have been published, 
but the cireulation declined in 1832 to less than 9000. 
Scott, being dissatisfied with the new review, persuaded 
John Murray to start its brilliant Tory competitor, the 
Quarterly Review (1809), first edited by William Gifford, 
then by Sir J. T. Coleridge, and subsequently by J. G. 
Lockhart. The Westminster Review (1824), established by 
the disciples of Jeremy Bentham, advocated radical reforms 


1 Archibald Bower (1686-1766) was educated at Douai, and be- 
eame a Jesuit. He subsequently professed himself a convert to the 
Anglican Church, and published a number of works, but was more 
esteemed for his ability than for his moral character. 

? The biographers of Goldsmith have made us familiar with the 
name of Griffiths, the prosperous publisher, with his diploma of LL.D. 
granted by an American university, and with the quarrels between 
him and the poet. 
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in church, state, and legislation. In 1836 it was joined 
to the London Review (1829), founded by Sir William 
Molesworth, and then bore the name of the London and 
Westminster Remew till 1851, when it returned to the 
original title. The other quarterly reviews are the ZEelectie 
Review (1805-68), edited down to 1834 by Josiah Conder 
and supported by the Dissenters; the British Review (1811- 
25); the Christian Remembrancer (1819-68) ; the Ketro- 
spective Review (1820-26, 1828, 1853-54), for old books; 
the Foreign Quarterly Review (1827-46), afterwards incor- 
porated with the Westminster; the Foreign Review (1828- 
29); the Dublin Review (1836), still continued as the organ 
of the Roman Catholics ; the Foreign and Colonial Quar- 
terly Review (1843-47) ; the Prospective Review (1845-55), 
given up to theology and literature, previously the Christian 
Teacher (1835-44) ; the North British Review (1844-71) ; 


the British Quarterly Review (1845), successor to the 


British and Foreign Review (1835-44) ; the New Quarterly 
Rewew (1852-61); the Scottish Review (1853-62), published 
at Glasgow ; the Wesleyan London Quarterly Review (1853); 
the National Review (1855-64); the Diplomatie Review 
(1855-81) ; the Irish Quarterly Review (1851-59), brought 
out in Dublin; the Jome and Foreign Review (1862-64); 
the Fine Arts Quarterly Review (1863-65); the New Quar- 
terly Magazine. (1873-80); the Catholic Union Review 
(1863-74) ; the Anglican Church Quarterly Review (1875) ; 
Mind (1876), dealing with mental philosophy ; the Modern 
Review (1880) ; and the Scottish Review (1882). 


The monthly reviews include the Christian Observer Mont! 
(1802-57), conducted by members of the established chureh lies. 


upon evangelical principles, with Zachary Macaulay as the 
first editor; and the Monthly Repository (1806-37), origin- 
ally purely theological, but after coming into the hands of 
the Rev. W. J. Fox made entirely literary and. political. 
The Fortnightly Review (1865) was intended asa kind of 
English erue des Deux Mondes. Since 1866 it has 
appeared monthly. The Contemporary Review (1866) and 
the Nineteenth Century (1877) are similar in character, 
consisting of signed articles by men of mark of all opinions 
upon questions of the day. The National Review (1883) 
was brought out to supply the demand for an exclusively 
Conservative review, and Modern Thought (1879) for the 
free discussion of political, religious, and social subjects. 


The weekly reviews dealing generally with literature, Week 
science, and art are the Literary Gazette (1817-62), first lies. 


edited by William Jerdan, which had for many years a circu- 
lation of 6000 copies; the Atheneum (1828), established 
by Silk. Buckingham, but which was not very success- 
ful until it was taken over by C. W. Dilke; and the 
Academy. (1869), founded, and at first edited, by Dr 
Appleton. Those which also include political and social 
topies are the Hraminer (1808-81), the Spectator (1828), 
the Saturday Review (1855), and the Chronicle (1867-68). 
The reviews in the Academy are signed. 

Soon after the introduction of the literary journal in 
England, one of a more familiar tone was started by the 
eccentric John Dunton inthe Athenian Gazette, or Casuistical 
Mercury, resolving all the most Nice and Curious Questions 
(1689/90 to 1695/96), a kind of forerunner of Notes and 
Queries, being a penny weekly sheet, with a quarterly 
critical supplement. In the last part the publisher an- 
nounces that it will be continued “as soon as ever the glut 
of news is a little over." Defoe’s Remew (1704-13) dealt 
chiefly with politics and commerce, but the introduction 
in it of what its editor fittingly termed the ‘scandalous 
club? was another step nearer the papers of Steele and 
the periodical essayists, the first attempts to create an 
organized popular opinion in matters of taste and manners. 
These little papers, rapidly thrown off for a temporary 
purpose, were destined to form a very important part of 
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the literature of the 18th century, and in some respects 
its most marked feature. Although the frequenters of 
the clubs and coffee-houses were the persons for whom the 
essay-papers were mainly written, a proof of the increas- 
ing refinement of the age is to be found im the fact that 
now for the first time were women specially addressed as 
part of the reading public. The Tatler was commenced 
by Richard Steele in 1709, and issued thrice a week until 
1711. The idea was at once extremely popular, and a 
dozen similar papers were started within the year, at least 
one half bearing colourable imitations of the title. Addi- 
son contributed to the Tatler, and together with Steele 
established and carried on the Spectator (1710-14), and 
subsequently the Guardian (1713). The newspaper tax 
enforced in 1712 was a sore blow. Before this time the 
daily issue of the Spectator had reached 3000 copies; it 
then fell to 1600 ; the price was raised from a penny to 
twopence, but the paper came to an end in 1714. Dr 
Drake (Essays illustr. of the Rambler, &c., ii. 490) drew 
up an imperfect list of the essayists, and reckoned that 
from the Z'utler to Johnson's Rambler, during a period of 
forty-one years, 106 papers of this description were pub- 
lished. Dr Drake continued the list down to 1809, and 
described altogether 221 which had appeared within a 
hundred years. The following is a list of the most con- 
siderable, with their dates, founders, and chief contri- 
butors. 

Tatler (12th April 1709 to 2d January 1710/11), Steele, Addison, 
Swift, Hughes, &e. ; Speetator (1st March 1710/11 to 20th December 
1714), Addison, Steele, Dudgell, Hughes, Grove, Pope, Parnell, Swift, 
&e. ; Guardian (12th March 1713 to Ist October 1713), Steele, 
Addison, Berkeley, Pope, Tickel, Budgell, &e. ; Rambler (20th 
March 1750 to 14th March 1752), Johnson ; Adventurer (7th No- 
vember 1752 to 9th March 1754), Hawkesworth, Johnson, Bathurst, 
Warton, Chapone; World (4th January 1753 to 30th December 
1756), E. Moore, earl of Chesterfield, It. O. Cambridge, earl of Orford, 
Soame Jenyns, &e. ; Connoisseur (31st January 1754 to 30th Sep- 
tember 1756), Colman, Thornton, Warton, earl of Cork, &e. ; Idler 
(15th April 1758 to 5th April 1760), Johnson, Sir J. Reynolds, and 
Bennet Langton ; Bee (6th October 1759 to 24th November 1759), 
O. Goldsmith ; Mirror (23d January 1779 to 27th May 1780), 
Mackenzie, Craig, Abereromby, Home, Bannatyne, &e. ; Lounger, 
(5th February 1785 to 6th January 1787), Mackenzie, Craig, Aber- 
cromby, Tytler; Observer (1785 to 1790), Cumberland ; Looker-on 
(10th March 1792 to lst February 1794), W. Roberts, Beresford, 
Chalmers. 
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As from the “pamphlet of news” arose the weekly 
paper wholly devoted to the circulation of news, so from 
the general newspaper was specialized the weekly or 
monthly review of literature, antiquities, and science, 
which, when it included essay-papers, made up the maga- 
zine or miscellaneous repository of matter for information 
and amusement. Several monthly publications had come 
into existence since 1681, but perhaps the first germ of 
the magazine is to be found in the Gentleman’s Journal 
(1691-94) of Peter Motteux, which, besides the news of the 
month, contained miscellaneous prose and poetry. In 
1722 Dr Samuel Jebb included antiquarian notices as well 
as literary reviews in his Bibliotheca Literaria (1722-24), 
but the Gentleman’s Magazine, founded in 1731, fully 
established, through the tact and energy of the publisher 
Edward Cave, the type of the magazine, from that time 
so marked a feature of English periodieal literature. This 
magazine, so long a source of fortune to its successive 
owners, was vainly offered during four years to different 
publishers before Cave was able to start it himself. "The 
first idea is due to Motteux, from whom the title, motto, 
and general plan were borrowed. The chief feature in the 
new venture at first consisted of the analysis of the journals, 
which Cave undertook personally. Prizes were offered for 
poetry. In April 1732 the leading metropolitan publishers, 
jealous of the interloper Cave, started the London Maga- 
zine, or Gentlemaws Monthly Intelligencer (1732-84), which 
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had a long and prosperous career. The new magazine 
closely copied Cave’s title, plan, and aspect, and bitter war 
was long waged between the two. The rivalry was not 
without benefit to the literary publie, as the conductors 
of each used every effort to improve their own review. 
Cave introduced the practice of giving engravings, maps, 
and portraits, but his greatest suecess was the addition of 
Johnson to the regular staff. This took place in 1738, 
when the latter wrote the preface to the volume for that year, 
observing that the magazine had “given rise to almost 
twenty imitations of it, which are either all dead or very 
little regarded.” The plan was also imitated in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Germany. Cave edited his magazine down 
to his death in 1754, when it was continued by his brother- 
indaw David Henry, afterwards by John Nichols and his 
son. The specially antiquarian and historical features 
were dropped in 1868, and it was changed to a miscellany 
of light literature. 

Many other magazines were produced in consequence of 
the success of these two. It will be sufficient to mention 
the foll- ving. The Scots Magazine (1739-1817) was the 
first published in Scotland; from 1817 to 1826 it was 
styled the Edinburgh Magazine. The Universal Magazine 
(1747) had a short, if brilliant, career; but the European 
Magazine, founded by James Perry in 1782, lasted down to 
1826. Of more importance than these, or than the Royal 
Magazine (1759-71), was the Monthly Magazine (1796- 
1843), with which Priestley and Godwin were originally 
connected. During thirty years the Monthly was con- 
dueted by Sir Richard Phillips, under whom it became 
more statistical and seientifie than literary. Class maga- 
zines were represented by the Edinburgh Farmers Maga- 
zine (1800-25) and the Philosophical Magazine (1798), 
established in London by Alexander Tilloch ; the latter at 
first consisted chiefly of translations of scientific articles 
from the French. The following periodicals, all of which 
date from the 18th century, are still published :—the 
Gentleman's Magazine (1731), the Gospel Magazine (1768), 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine (1778), Curtiss Botanical 
Magazine (1786), Evangelical Magazine (1793), Methodist 
New Connexion Magazine (1797), Philosophical Magazine 
(1798). 

The inereased influence of this class of periodical upon 
the publie opinion of our own era was first apparent in 
Dilackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, founded in 1817 by the 
publisher of that name, and carried to a high degree of 
excellenee by the contributions of Scott, Lockhart, Hogg, 
Maginn, Syme, and John Wilson, the editor. It is still 
issued, and has always remained Liberal in literature and 
Conservative in polities. The New Monthly Magazine is 
somewhat earlier in date. It was founded in 1814 by 
the London publisher Colburn, and was edited in turns by 
Campbell, Theodore Hook, Bulwer Lytton, and Ainsworth. 
Many of Carlyle’s and Thackeray's pieces first appeared in 
J'raser's Magazine (1830), long famous for its personalities 
and its gallery of literary portraits. The Metropolitan 
Magazine was started in opposition to Fraser, and was first 
edited by Campbell, who had left itsrival. It subsequently 
came into the hands of Captain Marryatt, who printed in 
it many of his sea-tales. The British Magazine (1832-49) 
included religious and ecclesiastical information. From 
Ireland came the Dublin University Magazine (1833). The 
regular price of these magazines was half a crown; the 
first of the cheaper ones was Taits Edinburgh Magazine 
(1832-61) at a shilling. It was Radical in polities, and 
had Roebuck as one of its founders. Bentley's Miscellany 
(1837-68) was exclusively devoted to novels, light liter- 
ature, and travels. Several of Ainsworth's romances, 
illustrated by Cruikshank, first saw the light in Bentley. 
The Nautical Magazine (1832) was addressed specially to 
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sailors, and Colburn's United Service Journal (1829) to 
both services. The Asiatic Journal (1816) dealt with 
Oriental subjects. 

From 1815 to 1820 a number of low-priced and unwhole- 
some periodicals flourished. The Mirror (1823-49), a two- 
penny illustrated magazine, begun by John Limbird,! and 
the Mechanies Magazine (1823) were steps in a better 
direction. "The political agitation of 1831 led to a further 
popular demand, and a supply of cheap and healthy serials 
for the reading multitude commenced with Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal (1832), the Penny Magazine (1832-45) 
of Charles Knight, issued under the patronage of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and the 
Saturday Magazine (1832-44), begun by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. The first was published 
at 14d. and the last two at 1d. Knight secured the best 
authors and artists of the day to write for and illustrate 
his magazine, which, though at first a commercial success, 
may have had the reason of its subsequent discontinuance 
in its literary excellence. At the end of 1832 it had 
reached a sale of 200,000 in weekly numbers and monthly 
parts. It came to an end in 1845 and was succeeded by 
Knights Penny Magazine (1845), which was stopped after 
six monthly parts. These periodicals were followed by a 
number of penny weeklies of a lower tone, such as the 
Family Herald (1843), the London Journal (1845), and 
Lloyd’s Miscellany ; the two former are still thriving. In 
1850 the sale of the first of them was placed at 175,000 
copies, the second at 170,000, and Z/oyd's at 95,000. In 
1846 fourteen penny and three halfpenny magazines, 
twelve social journals, and thirty-seven book-serials were 
produced every week in London. <A further and permanent 
improvement in cheap weeklies for home reading may be 
traced from the foundation of //owitt's Journal (1847-49), 
and more especially /Jousehold Words (1850), conducted by 
Charles Dickens, All the Year Round (1859), by the same 
editor, and afterwards by his son, Once a Week (1859), and 
the Leisure Hour (1852). The plan of Notes and Queries 
(1849), for the purpose of intercommunication among 
those interested in special points of literary and anti- 
quarian character, has led to the adoption of similar depart- 
ments in a great number of newspapers and periodicals, 
and, besides several imitators in England, there are now 
parallel journals in Holland, France, and Italy. 

Recent shilling monthlies began with Macmillan (1859), 
the Cornhill (1860), and Temple Bar (1860). The Corn- 
hill, first edited by Thackeray, was known for its specially 
literary tone down to 1883. St James's Magazine (1861), 
Belgravia (1866), St Paul’s (1867-74), London Society 
(1862), and Z'instey's (1867) are devoted chiefly to novels 
and light reading. The sixpenny illustrated magazines 
commenced with G'ood Words (1860) and the Quiver (1861), 
both religious in tendency. In 1882 Fraser changed its 
name to Longman’s Magazine, and was entirely popularized 
and reduced to sixpence. The Cornhill followed the same 
example in 1883, reducing its price to sixpence and devot- 
ing its pages to light reading. The English Illustrated 
Magazine (1883) was brought out in competition with the 
American //arper and Century. Of the artistic period- 
icals we may signalize the Art Journal (1819), long known 
for its line engravings, the Portfolio (1870), which has 
done much to popularize etching, and the Magazine of 
Art (1818). 

The following statistics furnish an idea of the marvel- 
lous increase in the number of periodicals issued at different 
times during the last fifty years. In figures submitted 


.! John Limbird, to whom even before Chambers or Knight is due 
the earrying out the idea of a cheap and good periodical for the people, 
died so recently as 31st October 1883, without having achieved the 
worldly prosperity of his two followers. 
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to the House of Commons in 1864 Sir Edward Baines 
estimated the circulation of the monthly magazines in 
1831 at no more than 125,000 copies; when he spoke 
the number had ‘increased to 3,609,350. The weeklies 
might be reckoned in 1831 at about equal to the monthlies 
in circulation, and the miscellaneous serials at 120,000, 
amounting altogether to 420,000 copies. In 1864 the 
circnlation of weeklies and monthlies reached a total of 
6,094,950 (Journal of Statist. Soc., 1864, pp. 110-112). 
Concurrently with this increase in the whole number pub- 
lished there may be observed an equally regular decrease 
in the average cost of cach. In 1831 there were issued 
in London alone 177 monthlies, costing £17, 12s. 6d., or 
an average of 2s, apiece. At the end of 1833 there were 
236 of the same class, costing £23, 3s. 6d., and the average 
price had decreased to Is. 114d. Twenty years later, in 


1853, there were 362 monthlies, costing £14, 17s. 6d., the 


average cost of each being now only 94d. (Knight’s Old 
Printer and Modern Press, 263). 

In London itself the increase of the weeklies, monthlies, 
and quarterlies at different periods has been as follows :— 


Weekly 
1833 21 
1837 50 
1844 60 
1853 i ae 
i neluded in ) 
1863 f monthlies j 
1874 50 
| 1884 110 


Extending the inquiry to the whole of the United 
Kingdom, and including every description of periodical, 
with the exception of annuals and newspapers, May’s 
British and Irish Press Guide for the years 1874 and 1884 
supplies this comparison :— 


| 1874. | 1884. | 1874. | 1884, 
Metropolis ..........65 541 71 | a E E 2710912 
PUTRI Sees ers reetee afe 60 154 Three timesa week....| .. 2 
MURIS OO ODIO 15 ZOE WeOGRIy eor eee ee 53 114 
Seolann Cee e e 2 601. Twice a month........ & 13 
Ireland nene eneen 11 20 M Monthly esee reres 482 609 
Channel Isles, &c. .... 2 3, Bi-monthly ... $ 9 

—— M COOM AT MOLL Vi cite cree 84 120 

Total....| 662 | 1041 | Llalf-yearly 4 16 
P Irregular 5. 2s 4T 

662 1041 


'| Total ee 


The chief classes into which the same periodicals may be 
divided are :— 


Religious. | IHustrated. | Juvenile. Trade-organs. 
1863 196 ab zs BD 
1874 207 175 59 64 
1884 350 333 100 137 ; 


Among the different periodicals issned in 1884 there 
were also 73 advocating temperance, 28 devoted to agri- 
culture, 57 family magazines, 31 financial, 15 insurance, 
18 medical, 7 secularist, 9 tailoring, and 7 bicycling. 


Indexes to English Periodicals.—Lists of the separate indexes to 
particular series are given in H. B. Wheatley's What ts an Index! 
1879, and List of Bibliographies in the Reading Room of the British 
Museum, 1881. The valuable and elaborate work of W. F. Poole, 
Index to Periodical Lit., Boston (Massachusetts), 1882, supplies 
an exhaustive alphabetical index to the titles of articles in 6205 
volumes of English and American serials of the present century. 
Monthly supplements appear in the Library Journal. 


Authorities, —'* Periodicals,” in the British Museum eatalozue; Lowndes, 
Dibliographer's Manual, by Hy. G. Bolin, 18045. Cat. of Periodicals in the Bodl. Lib., 
part i., ** English Periodicals," 1878; Cat. of the Hope Collection of Karly News- 
papers and Essayists in the Dodl, Lib., 1565 ; Seudder, Cat, of Scientific Serials, 
1879; Andrews, Hist. of Brit. Journalism, 1859 ; Cucheval Clarigny, Hist. de la 
Presse en Angleterre et auz Etats Unis, 1857; Madden, Hist, of Irish. Period. Lit., 
1867 ; J. Grant, The Great Metropolis, ii. pp. 229-327; “ Periodical Essays of the 
Ave of Anne," in N. American Rev., xlvi. ; Drake, Essays on the ** Spectator," 
“Taller,” &c., 1810-14 ; Courthope, Addison (Engl. Men of Letters"), 1884; 
“Forgotten Periodical Publieations," in Notes and Queries, ser. iii., vol. ix. 23; 
* Aceount of Periodical Literary Journals from 1681 to 1740," by S. Parkes, in 
Quart. Journ. of Se., Lil., &c., xiii. 30, 259; “Last Century Magazines, "in Fraser's 
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Mag., Sept. 1876, 325; “Periodicals during 1712-32," in Notcs and Queries, 
ser. iii, vol. ix. 72, &e., x. 134; *' Catholie Period. Lit.," ib., ser. v., vol. xi. 
427, 494 ; ‘Early Roman Catholic Magazines," ib., ser. vi, vol. iii. 43, &c., 
iv. 211; Timperley, Ency. of Lit. Anec., 1842; C. Knight, The Uld Printer and 
the Modern Press, 1854, and Passages of a Working Life, 1864-65; Memoir of 
Robert Chambers, 1872; The London Cat, of Periodicals, Newspapers, &c., 1844-84 ; 
Mitchell, Newspaper Press Directory, 1810-84; May, British and Irish Press 
(Guide, 1314-84 ; The Bookseller, Feb. 1867, June and July 1868, Aug. 1874, July 
1579. 

India and the British Colonics.—The first Indian periodical was 
the Caleutta. Monthly Register (1790), which lasted but a short time. 
A Culeutta Literary Gazette came out in 1830. In 1844 appeared 
the first unmber of the Caleutla Review (1844), which is still the 
most important serial of the Indian empire. The Bombay Quarterly 
Review was founded in 1855. Madras had a Journal of Literature 
and Science and the Oriental Magazine and Indian Hurkuru (1819). 
The Religious and T'heologieal Magazine was produced at Colombo 
in 1833. "The Christian College Magazine was commenced in 1883. 
At Singapore the Journal of the Indian Archipelago appeared from 
1847 to 1855. The Chinese Repository (1832), edited at Canton by 
Morrison, dealt with the farther East. 

See “ Periodical Literature in India” in Dark Blue, 1872-73, 

Hubbard (Newspaper Direetory) estimates the existing periodicals 
(omitting newspapers) of British North America at 652. 

The number of weekly, monthly, and quarterly publications of 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand is placed by the same 
authority at 570. The Melbourne Review (1876) deserves special 
mention. 
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France.—We owe the literary journal to France, where it soon 
attained to a degree of importance unapproached in any other 
country. The first idea may be traced in the Bureau d’ Adresse 
of Théophraste Renaudot, giving the proceedings of his conferences 
upon literary and scientifie matters (1633-12). About the year 
1663 Mézeray obtained a privilege for a regular literary periodical, 
which came to nothing, and it was left to Denis de Sallo, counsellor 
of the parliament of Paris and a man of rare merit and learning, to 
actually carry the project into eflect. The first number of the 
Journal des Savants appeared on 5th January 1665, under the 
assumed name of the sieur d’Heédouville. The prospectus promised 
to give an account of the chief books published throughout Europe, 
obituary notices, a review of the progress of science, besides legal 
and ecclesiastical information and other matters of interest to cul- 
tivated persons. The criticisms, however, wounded alike authors 
and the elergy, and the journal was suppressed after a career of 
three months. Colbert, secing the public utility of such a periodical, 
ordered the abbé Gallois, a contributor of De Sallo’s, to re-establish 
it, an event which took place on 4th January 1666. It lingered 
nine years under the new editor, who was replaced in 1675 by the 
abbé de la Roque, and the latter in his turn by the president 
Cousin in 1686. From 1701 commenced a new era for the Journal, 
which was then acquired by the chancellor de Poutchartrain for 
the state and placed under the direction of a commission of learned 
men. Just before the Revolution it developed fresh activity, but 
the troubles of 1792 caused it to be discontinued until 1796, when 
it again failed to appear after twelve numbers had been issued. 
In 1816 it was definitively re-established and replaced under 
Government patronage, remaining subject to the chancellor or 
garde-des-sceaux until 1857, when it was transferred to the control 
of the minister of publie instruction. The present organization 
much resembles that of an academy. The members of the commis- 
sion are clected, approved of by the minister, and divided into 
assistants and authors, the latter furnishing at least three articles 
per annum at a fixed aud modest rate of payment. All communica- 
tions are diseussed at fortnightly conferences, 

Louis Auguste de Bourbon, sovereign prince of Dombes, having 
transferred his parliament to Trévoux, set up a printing press, and 
was persuaded by two Jesuits, Michel le Tellier and Philippe Lalle- 
man, to establish the Mémoires pour servir à U Histoire des Seienees 
et des Arts (1701-67), more familiarly known as the Journal de 
Trévoux, long the best-informed and best-written journal in France. 
One feature of its career was its constant appeal for the literary 
assistance of ontsiders. It was continued in a more popular style 
as Journal des Sciences et des Beaux-Arts (1768-75) by the abbé 
Aubert and by the brothers Castilhon (1776-78), and as Journal de 
Littérature, des Sciences, ct des Arts (1779-82) by the abbé Grosier. 

The first legal periodical was the Journal du Palais (1672) of 
Blondeau and Guéret, and the first devoted to medicine the Nouvelles 
Découvertes dans toutes les Parties de la Médeeine (1679) of Nicolas 
de Blégny, frequently spoken of as a charlatan, a term which some- 
times means simply a man of many ideas. Religious periodicals date 
from 1680 aud the Journal Eeclésiastique of the abbé de la Roque. 
The prototype of the historico-literary periodieal may be discovered 
in La Clef du Cabinet des Princes de Europe (1704-6), familiarly 
known as Journal de Verdun, and carried on under various titles 
down to 1794. 


Literary criticism was no more free than political discussion, and 
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no person was allowed to trespass cither upon the domain of the 
Journal des Savants or that of the Mereure de Franee without the 
payment of heavy subsidies. "This was the origin of the clandestine 
press of Holland, aud it was that country which for the next 
hundred years supplied the ablest periodical criticism from the pens 
of Freneh Protestant refugees. During that period thirty-oue 
journals of the first class proceeded from these sources. Froni its 
commencement the Journal des Savants was pirated in Holland, 
and for ten years a kind of joint issue made up with the Journal 
des Trévoux appeared at Amsterdam. From 1764 to 1775 miseel- 
laneous articles from differeut French aud English reviews were 
added to this reprint. Bayle, a born journalist and the most able 
critie of the day, conceived the plan of the Nouvelles de la Répub- 
lique des Lettres (1684-1718), which at once became entirely suceess- 
ful and obtained for him during the three years of his control the 
dictatorship of the world of letters. He was succeeded as editor 
by La Roque, Barrin, Bernard, and Leclere. Bayle’s method was 
followed in an equally meritorious periodical, the //istoire des 
Ouvrages des Savants (1687-1704) of H. Basnage de Beauval. 
Another continuator of Bayle was Jean Leclerc, one of the most 
learned and acute erities of the 18th century, who carried on three 
reviews, the Bibliotheque Universelle et ITistorique (1686-93), the 
Bibliothèque Choisie (1703-13), and the Bibliothèque Ancienne et 
Moderne (1714-27). They form one series, and, besides valuable 
estimates of new books, include original dissertations, articles, and 
biographies like our modern learned magazines. The Journal 
Littéraire (1713-22, 1729-36) was founded by a society of young 
men, who made it a rule to discuss their contributions in com- 
mon. Specially devoted to English literature were the Bibliothèque 
Anglaise (1716-28), the Mémoires Littéraires de la Grande Bretagne 
(1720-24), the Bibliothèque Britannique (1733-84), and the Journal 
Britannique (1750-57) of Maty,! who took for his principle, ‘‘ pour 
penser avec liberté il faut penser seul." One of these Dutch- 
printed reviews was L'Europe Savante (1718-20), founded chiefly by 
Themiseul de Saint-Hyacinthe, with the intention of placing each 
separate department under the care ofa specialist. The Bibliothèque 
Germanique (1720-40) was established by Jaeques Lenfant to do for 
northern Europe what the Bibliothèque Britannique did for England. 
It was followed by the JVourelle Bibliotheque Germanique (1746-59). 
The Bibliothéque Raisonuée des Ouvrages des Savants (1728-58) was 
supplementary to Leclere, and was succeeded by the Zibliothéque 
des Sciences et des Beaux-Arts (1754-80). Nearly all of the preced- 
ing were produced either at Amsterdam or Rotterdam, and, although 
out of place in a precise geographical arrangement, really belong to 
France by the close ties of language aud of blood. 

Taking up the exact chronological order again, we find the 
success of the English essay-papers led to their prompt introduction 
to the Continent. An incomplete translation of the Speetator was 
published at Amsterdam in 1714, and many volumes of extracts 
from tue Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian were issued in France 
early in the 18th century. Marivaux brought out a Spectateur 
Francais (1722), which was coldly received ; it was followed by 
fourteen or fifteen others under the titles of La Speetatrice (1728- 
30), Le Radoteur (1775), Le Babillard (1778-79), &e. Of a similar 
character was Le Pour et le Contre (1723-40) of the abbé Prévost, 
which contained anecdotes and criticism, with special reference to 
Great Britain. Throughout the 18th century, in France as in 
England, a favourite literary method was to write of social subjects 
under the assumed character of a foreigner, generally an Oriental, 
with the title of Turkish Spy, Lettres Chinoises, &e. These produc- 
tions were usually issned in periodical form, and, besides an inimense 
amount of worthless tittle-tattle, contain some valuable matter. 

During the first half of the century France has little of import- 
ance to show in periodical literature. The Nouvelles Ecclésias- 
tiques (1728-1803) were first printed and circulated secretly by the 
Jansenists in opposition to the Constitution Unigenitus. The 
Jesuits retaliated with the Supplément des Nouvelles Eeclésiastiques 
(1734-48). The promising title may have had something to do 
with the temporary suecess of the Mémoires Secrets de la République 
des Lettres (1744-48) of the marquis d'Argens. In the Observations 
sur les Eerits Modernes (1735-43) Desfontaines held the gates of 
Philistia for eight years against the Eneyclopedists and even the 
redoubtable Voltaire himself. It was continued by the Jugements 
sur quelques Ouvrages nouveaux (1744-45). The name of Fréron, 
perhaps the most vigorous enemy Voltaire ever encountered, was 
long connected with Lettres sur quelques Ecrits de ee Temps (1749- 
54), followed by L'Année Littéraire (1754-90). Among the con- 
tributors of Fréron was another manufacturer of criticism, the abbé 
de Ja Porte, who, having quarrelled with his confrére, founded 
Observations sur la Littérature Moderne (1749-52) and L’ Observateur 
Littéraire (1758-01). 

A number of special organs came into existence about this period. 
The first treating of agriculture and domestic economy was the 
Journal Economique (1751-72); a Journal de Commerce was founded 

l Matthew Maty, M.D., born in IIolland, 1718, died prineipal librarian of 


the British Museum, 1776. He settled in England in,1740, published several 
books, and wrote the preface to Gibbon's first work, Etude de la Littérature. 
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in 1759 ; periodical biography may be first seen in the Néerologe des 
Hommes Célébres de France (1764-82); the political economists 
established the Ephémérides du Citoyen in 1765; the first Journal 
ad’ Education was founded in 1768, and the Courrier de la Mode in 
the same year ; the theatre had its first organ in the Journal des 
Théátres (1770); in the same year were produced a Journal de 
Musique and the Eneyelopédie Militaire; the sister service was 
supplied with a Journal de Marine in 1778. We have already 
noticed several journals specially devoted to one or other foreign 
literature. lt was left to Fréron, Grimm, Prévost, and others in 
1754 to extend the idea to all foreign productions, and the Journal 
Étranger (1754-62) was founded for this purpose. The Gazette 
Littéraire (1764-66), which had Voltaire, Diderot, and Saint- 
Lambert among its editors, was intended to swamp the small fry 
of eriticism ; the Journal des Dames (1759-78) was of a light 
magazine class ; and the Journal de Monsieur (1776-83) had. three 
phases of existence, and died after extending to thirty volumes. 
The Memoires Secrets pour servir à VHistoire de la République des 
Lettres (1762-87), better known as Mémoires de Bachaumont, from 
the name of their founder, furnish a minute account of the social 
and literary history for a period of twenty-six years. Of a similar 
character was the Correspondanee Littéraire Sceréte (1774-93), to 
whieh Métra was the chief contributor. D’ Esprit des Journaux 
(1772-1818) forms an important literary and historical collection, 
which is rarely to be fonnd complete. 

The movement of ideas at the elose of the century may best be 
traced in the Annales Politiques, Civiles, et Littéraires (1777-92) of 
Linguet. The Déeade Philosophique (year V. or 1796/97), founded 
by Ginguené, is the first periodical of the magazine class which 
appeared after the storms of the Revolution. It was a kind of 
resurreetion of good taste; under the empire it formed the sole 
refuge of the opposition. By a deeree of 17th January 1800 the 
consulate reduced the number of Parisian journals to thirteen, of 
which the Décade was one; all the others, with the exception of 
those dealing solely with science, art, commerce, and advertise- 
ments, were suppressed. A report addressed to Bonaparte by 
Fiévée! in the year XI. (1802,3) furnishes a list of fifty-one of these 
periodicals. Inu the year XIII. (1804/5) only seven non-political 
serials were permitted to appear. 

Between 1815 and 1819 there was a constant struggle between 
freedom of thought on the one hand and the censure, the police, 
and the law-officers on the other. This oppression led to the 
device of ''semi-periodieal" publications, of which Za Minerve 
Francaise (1818-20) is an instance. Jt was the Satire Ménippee of 
the Restoration, and was brought out four times a year at irregular 
intervals. Of the same class was the Bibliothéque Historique (1818- 
20), another anti-royalist organ. "The censure was re-established 
in 1820 and abolished in 1828 with the monopoly. It has always 
seemed impossible to carry on successfully in France a review upon 
the lines of those which have beeome so numerous and important 
in England. The short-lived Revue Française (1828-30), founded 
by Guizot, Rémusat, De Broglie, and the doctrinaires, was an 
attempt in this direction. The well-known Revue des Deux Mondes 
was established in 1829 by Ségur-Dupeyron and Mauroy, but it 
ceased to appear at the end of the year, and its actual existence 
dates from its acquisition in 1831 by Francois Buloz,? a masterful 
editor, under whiose energetie management it soon achieved a world- 
wide reputation. The most distinguished names in French litera- 
ture have been among its contributors, for whom it has been styled 
the ‘‘ vestibule of the Academy.” It was preceded by a few months 
by the Revue de Paris (1829-45), founded by Véron, who introduced 
the novel to periodical literature. In 1834 this was purchased by 
Buloz, and brought out coneurrently with his other Revue. While 
the former was exelusively literary and artistic, the latter dealt 
more with philosophy. The Zevue Indépendante (1841-48) was 
founded by Pierre Leroux, George Sand, and Viardot for the 
democracy. The times of the consulate and -the empire were the 
subjects dealt with by the Revue de l'Empire (1842-48). In Le 
Correspondant (1843), established by Montalembert and De Falloux, 
the Catholics and Legitimists had a valuable supporter. The 
Kevue Contemporaine (1852), founded by the comte de Belval asa 
royalist organ, had joined to it in 1856 the Athenwum Francais. 
The Revue Germanique (1858) exchanged its exclusive name and 
character in 1865 to the Revue Moderne. The Revue Européenne 
(1859) was at first subventioned like the Revue Contemporaine, from 
which it soon withdrew Government favour. The Revue Nationale 
(1860) appeared quarterly, and succeeded to the Magazin de 
Libraire (1858). 

The list of current periodicals, to which should be added the 


1 The novelist and publicist Joseph Fiévée (1707-1839), known for his rela- 
tions with Napoleon I., has been made the subject for a study by Sainte-Beuve 
(Causeries, v. 172). 

2 This remarkable man (1804-1877) began life asa shepherd. Educated through 
the charity of M. Naville, he came to Paris as a compositor, and by translating 
from the English earned sufficient to purehase the moribund Revue des Deux 
Mondes, which aequired its subsequent position in spite of the tyrannical 
editorial behaviour of the proprietor. M. Monod (Academy, 20th Jan. 1877) 
states that latterly Buloz enjoyed an income of 305,000 franes from the Revue, 
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Revue des Deux Mondes and the Correspondant, include the following. 
Among those devoted to literature and eritiecism may be mentioned 
the Revue Britannique (1825) ; the Revue Critique d'Histoire et de 
Littérature (1856), one of the first of European weekly reviews; 
Revue Politique et Littéraire, successor to the Revue des Cours Littér- 
aires (1863), also weekly ; Le Livre (1880), confined to bibliography 
and literary history, monthly ; and the Nouvelle Revue (1879), 
already a serious rival of the Rerwe des Deva Mondes, which it 
resembles in character and mode of publication, although distinctly 
Republican in polities, History and archæology are represented by 
the Bibliotheque de l’ École des Chartes (1839), which deals especially 
with the Middle Ages, and is published every two months; the 
Cabinet Historique (1855), a monthly, devoted to MSS. and un- 
published documents ; the Revue Historique (1876), two-monthlly ; 
and the monthly Aevue Archéologigue (1860). The fine arts are cared 
for by the Gazette des Beaux-Arts (1859), monthly, and Z'zt rt (1875), 
published weekly. We may also mention the Revue Philosophique 
(1876), monthly, and Ze Tour du Monde (1860), an illustrated 
weekly, consisting entirely of voyages and travels. 

In 1883, apart from political newspapers, there were published 
in Paris 1379 periodicals of all kinds. They may be classified in the 
following order :— theology 96, jurisprudence 130, reviews 75, popular 
reading 169, history and geography 37, political economy and finance 
243, science generally 26, mathematies 6, medieine 101, natural 
science 21, military 14, naval 12, fine arts 75, fashion $1, education 


46, technology 137, agriculture 46, sport 24, miscellaneous 40. 

Authorities. —l'he subject of Freneh periodieals has been exhaustively treated 
in the valuable works of Eugéne Hatin,—Jlistoire de la Presse en France, 
1859-61, 8 vols. ; Les Guzettes de Hollande et la Presse Clandestine aux 17e et 18e 
Siècles, 1805 ; and Bibliographie de la Presse Périodique Francaise, 1866. See 
also Catalogue de VHistoire de France, 1855-79, 11 vols, ; V. Gébé, Catalogue des 
Journauz, ete., publiés à Paris, 1879; Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, avec Supplé- 
ment, 1860-80, 8 vols. ; H. Le Soudier, Catalogue-tarif des Journauz, Revues, et » 
T'ublications , Périodiques parus en Paris jusqu'en. 1583, 1883; F. Mège, Les 
Journauz et Ecrits Périodiques de la Basse Auvergne, 1869. 


Germany.—The earliest trace of the literary journal in Germany Germa 


is to be found in the Arbauliche Monatsunterredungen (1663) of the 
poet Johann Rist and in the Miscellanea euriosa medico-playsica 
(1670-1704) of the Academia nature curiosorum Leopoldina-Caro- 
lina, the first scientific annual, uniting the features of the Journal 
des Savants and of the Philosophical Transactions. D. G. Morhof, 
the author of the well-known Polyhistor, conceived the idea of a 
monthly serial to be devoted to the history of modern books and 
learning, which came to nothing. While professor of morals at 
Leipsie, Otto Meneke planned the Acta Eruditorum, with a view 
to make known, by means of analyses, extracts, and reviews, the 
new works produced thronghnout Europe. In 1680 he travelled in 
England and Holland in order to obtain literary assistance, and 
the first number appeared in 1682, under the title of Acta Erudi- 
torum Lipsiensiwum, and, like its successors, was written in Latin. 
Among the contributors to subsequent numbers were Leibnitz, 
Seckendorf, and Cellarius. A volume eame out each year, with 
supplements. After editing about 30 volumes Mencke died, leaving 
the publieation to his son, and the Acta remained in the possession 
of the family down to 1745, when they extended to 117 volumes, 
whieh form an extremely valuable history of the learning of the 
period. A selection of the dissertations and articles was published 
at Venice in 7 vols. 4to, 1740. The .4ct« soon had imitators. The 
Ephemerides Litterariz (1686) came out at Hamburg in Latin and 
French, ‘Phe Vova Litteraria maris Dalthici et Septentrionis (1698- 
1708) was more especially devoted to north Germany and the univer- 
sities of Kiel, Rostoek, and Dorpat. Supplementary to the preceding 
was the Nova Litteraria Germania eolleeta Hamburyi (1703-9), which 
from 1707 widened its field of view to the whole of Europe. At Leip- 
sie was produced the Veutsehe Acta Eruditorum (1712), an excellent 
periodieal, edited by J. G. Rabener and C. G. Jócher, and continued 
from 1740 to 1758 as Zuverlässige Nachrichten. It included portraits. 
The brilliant and euterprising Christian Thomasius brought out 
periodically, in dialogue form, his AMoaatsgesprücke (1688-90), 
written by himself in the vernacular, to defend his novel theories 
against the alarmed pedantry of Germany, and, together with 
Strahl, Buddens, and others, Observationes selecta ad rem litterariam 
speetantes (1700), written in Latin. W. E. Tenzel also published 
Monatliche Unterredungen (1689-98), continued from 1704 as Curi- 
euse Bibliothek, and treating various subjects in dialogue form. 
After the death of Tenzel the Bibliothek was carried on under ditfer- 
ent titles by C. Woltereck, J. G. Krause, and others, down to 1721. 
Of mneh greater importance than these was the Monatlicher Auszug 
(1701), suppotted by J. G. Eecard and Leibnitz. Another periodical 
on Thomasius’s plan was Neue Unterredungen (1702), edited by 
N.H.Gundling. The Gundlingiana of the latter person, published 
at Halle (1715-32), and written partly in Latin and partly in 
German by the editor, contained a miscellaneous collection of juri- 
dical, historical, and theological observations and dissertations. 
Nearly all departments of learning possessed their several special 
periodieal organs about the close of the 17th or the beginnmg of 
the 18th century. The Anai Franciscanorum. (1680) was edited 
by the Jesuit Stiller; and J. S. Adami published, between 1690 
and 1713, certain theological repertories under the name of Delicta. 
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Historical journalism was first represented by Electa, Juris Publici 
(1709), philology by Neue Acerra Philologica (1715-23), philosophy 
by the Acta Philosophorum (1715-27), medicine by Der patriotische 
AMedikus (1725), music by Der musikalische Patriot (1725), and edu- 
cation by Die Matrone (1728). Reference has already been made to 
the Miscellanea curiosa medico-physica (1670-1704) ; the Monatliche 
Erzählungen (1689) was also devoted to natural science. em 

Down to the early part of the 18th century Halle and Leipsic 
were the headquarters of literary journalism in Germany. Other 
centres began to feel the need of similar organs of opinion. Hamburg 
had its Niederstichsische neue Zeitungen, styled from 1731 Nieder- 
sáchsische Nachrichten, which came to an end in 1736, and Meeklen- 
burg owned in 1710 its Newer Vorrath, besides others brought out 
at Rostoek. Prussia owes the foundation of its literary periodicals 
to G. P. Schulze and M. Lilienthal, the former of whom began with 
Gelehrtes Preussen (1722), continued under different titles down to 
1729; the latter helped with the Erläutertes Preussen (1724), and 
was the sole editor of the Acta Borussica (1730-32). Pomerania 
and Silesia also had their special periodicals in the first quarter of 
the 18th century. Franconia commenced with Nova Litteraria, 
and Hesse with the Kurze Ifistorie, both in 1725. In south Germany 
appeared the Württembergische Nebenstunden (1718), and the Par- 
nassus Doicus, first published at Munich in 1722. The Frankfürter 
gelehrte Zeitungen was founded in 1736 by S. T. Hocker, and existed 
down to 1790. Austria owned Das merkwürdige Wien. 

In 1715 the Neue Zeitungen vou gelehrten Sachen was founded by 
J. G. Krause at Leipsic and carried on by various editors down to 
1797. Jt was the first attempt to apply the form of the weekly 
politieal journal to learned subjects, and was imitated iu the Ver- 
mischte Bibliothek (1718-20), and the Bibliotheca Novissima (1718- 
21) both founded by J. G. Franeke in Halle Shortly after the 
foundation of the university of Gottingen appeared Zeitungen von 
gelehrten Sachsen (1739), still famous as the Góttingische gelehrte 
Anzeigen, which during its long and influential career has been 
condueted by professors of that university, and among others by 
Haller, Heyne, and Eichhorn. 

Iniluenced by a close study of English writers, the two Swiss 
Bodmer and DBreitinger established Die Diseurse der Maler (1721), 
and, by paying more attention tothe matter of works reviewed than 
to their manner, commenced a critical method new to Germany. 
The system was attacked by Gottsched, who, educated in the French 
school, erred in the opposite direction. The war between the two 
parties gave fresh life to the literature of the country, but German 
criticism of the higher sort can only be said really to begin with 
Lessing. The Berlin publisher Nicolai fonnded the Bibliothek der 
schönen Wissenschaften, and afterwards handed it over to C. F. 
Weisse in order to give his whole energy to the Briefe, die neueste 
Literatur betreffend. (1759-65), carried on by the help of Lessing, 
Mendelssohn, and Abbt. To Nicolai is also due the Allgemeine 
deutsche Bibliothek (1765-1806), which embraced a much wider 
field and soon became extremely influential. Herder founded the 
Kritische Walder in 1766. Der deutsche Merkur (1773-89, revived 
1790-1810) of Wieland was the solitary representative of the French 
school of criticism. A new era in German periodical literature 
began when Dertueh brought out at Jena in 1785 the Allgemeine 
Literaturzeitung, to which the leading writers of the country were 
contributors. On being transferred to Halle in 1804 it was re- 

laced by the Jenaische allgemeine Literaturzeitung, founded by 
Pichstid?, Both reviews enjoyed a prosperous eareer down to the 
year 1848. 

At the commencement of the present century we find the Erlanger 
Literaturzeitung (1799-1810), which had replaced a Gelehrte Zeitung 
(1746) ; the Leipziger Literaturzeitung (1800-34) ; the Heidelbergische 
Jahrbücher der Literatur (1808); aud the Wiener Literaturzeitung 
(1813-16), followed by the Wiener Jahrbücher der Literatur (1818- 
18), both of which received Government support and were like the 
Quarterly Review in their Conservative politics and high literary 
tone. Hermes, founded at Leipsic in 1819 by W. T. Krug, was dis- 
tinguished for its erndition, and came out down to 1831. One of the 
most remarkable periodicals of this class was the Jahrbücher für 
wissensehaftliche Kritik (1827-46), first published by Cotta. The 
Hallische Jahrbücher (1833-42) was founded by Ruge and Echter- 
meyer, and supported by the Government. The Repertorium der 
yesammten deutschen Literatur, established by Gersdorf in 1834, 
and known after 1843 as the Leipziger Repertorium der deutschen 
und auslindischen Literatur, existed to 1860. Buchner founded 
the Literarische Zeitung at Berlin in 1834. It was continued by 
Brandes down to 1849. The political troubles of 1848 and 1849 
were niost disastrous to the welfare of the literary and miscellaneous 
periodieals. Gersdorf's Repertorium, the Geleh rte Anzeigen of Gottin- 
gen and of Munich, and the Heidelberg Jahrbücher were the sole 
survivors. The Allyemeine Monatschrift für Literatur (1850), con- 
ducted after 1851 by Droysen, Nitzsch, and others, continued only 
down to 1854; the Literarisches Centralblatt (1850) had a longer 
existence. The Blatter für literarische Unterhaltung sprang out 
of the Literarisches Wochenblatt (1818), founded by Kotzebue; 
since 1865 it has been edited by R. Gottschall with considerable 
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success. Many of the literary journals did not disdain to occupy 
themselves with the fashions, but the first periodical of any merit 
specially devoted to the subject was the Bazar (1855). The first 
to popularize science was Natur (1852). The Hausblätter (1855), a 
bi-inonthly magazine, was extremely successful. The Salon (1868) 
followed more closcly the type of the English magazine. 

About this period arose a great number of serials for popular 
reading, known as “Sontagsblitter,” of which the Gartenlaube (1858) 
and Daheim are examples. Of a more solid character are the 
Deutsches Museum (1851-57) of Prutz and Frenzel; the Grenzboten ; 
the Preussische Jahrbücher (1858); the Berliner Revue (1855); 
Unsere Zeit (1857), at first only a kind of supplement to Brockhaus's 
Conversationslexikon, but now an important review of matters of 
contemporary interest; Die Gegenwart (1872) ; the new Literatur- 
zeitung (1874) of Jena; the Deutsche Rundschau (1874), conducted 
upon the method of the Revue des Deux Mondes; and many others. 

Periodicals have been specialized in Germany to an extent perhaps 
unequalled in any other country. Those of a really high class 
have become so numerous and form so marked a feature in the 
current literature that it may be useful to give a classified list 
of the chief of them, including the many Jahresberichte which 
supply summaries of the works published annually in particular 
departments. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND LITERARY :— Petzholdt s neuer 
Anzeiger ; Centralblatt für Bibliothekswissenschaft ; Allgemeine Dib- 
liographie für Deutschland ; Bibliographie und literarische Chronik 
der Schweiz; Polytechnische Bibliothek ; Blatter für literarische Un- 
terhaltung, ed. by Rud. von Gottschall ; Literarisches Centralblatt 
für Deutschland; Die Gegenwart; Die Grenzboten; Deutsche Rund- 
schau; Im neuen Reich; Preussische Jahrbücher; Magazin für 
die Literatur des In- und Auslandes; Die neue Zeit ; Archiv Jic 
Literaturgeschichte ; Westermann's illustrirte deutsche Monatshefte. 
TuroLocy :—Der Katholik; Theologische Literaturzeitung; Theo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken ; Theologische Studien aus Württem- 
berg; Fheologische Quartalschrift ; Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte ; 
Neue evangelische Kirchen-Zeitung ; Protestantische Kirchen-Zeitung; 
Monatsschrift für Geschichte d. Judenthums. Law, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, &c. :—Jahrbuch f. Gesetzgebung ; Jahrbuch der deutschen 
Gerichtsverfassung ; Zeitschrift für Rechtsgeschichte ; Jahrbuch der 
preussischen Gerichtsverfassung ; Annalen d. Reichsgerichts ; Seuffert’s 
Archiv für Entscheidung der obersten Gerichte; Seuffert's Blatter JE 
Rechtsanwendung ; Jahrbuch für das deutsche Versicherungswesen ; 
Jahrbücher für Nationalökonomie und Statistik ; Zeitschrift f. ge- 
sammte Staatswissenschaft; Vierteljahrsschrift für Volkswirtschaft ; 
Statistische Monatsschrift. MEDICINE AND SURGERY :— Archiv 
für Anthropologie; Archiv f. experimentelle Pathologie ; Schmidt's 
Jahrbücher der in- und ausländischen ges. Medicin ; Zeitschrift f. 
klin. Medicin; Archiv für Anatomie und Physiologie; Morpho- 
logisches Jahrbuch; Archiv für Gynäkologie ; Deutsche Zeitschriyt 
für Chirurgie ; Archiv f. klin. Chirurgie ; Graefes Archiv ; Viertel- 
Jahrssehrift für gerichtl. Medicin. NATURAL SCIENCE :—Archiv 
Sir Anatomie u. Physiologie; Archiv für Naturgeschichte ; Annalen 
der Physik und Chemie; Annalen der Mathematik und Physik ; 
Botanischer Jahresbericht ; Botan. Jahrbücher ; Flora; Botanische 
Zeitung ; Zoologischer Jahresbericht ; Zeitschrift für wissenschaftl. 
Zoologie; Jahresberieht über d. Fortschritte d. Chemie; Licbig's 
Annalen d. Chemie. — PuiLosorPny :—Philosophische Monatshefte ; 
Zeitschrift für Philosophie. EDUCATION :—Rheinische Blatter ; 
Neue Jahrbücher für Philologie; Ptidagogischer Jahresbericht. 
JUVENILE LITERATURE :— Herzbláttchens Zeitvertreib; Deutsche 
Jugend. CLASSICAL ARCHEOLOGY AND PHILOLOGY :— Jahrbücher 
Jr class. Philologie; Hermes; Rheinisches Museum; Philologus ; 
Archäologische Zeitung; Jahresberichte üb. d. Fortschritte d. class. 
Alterthumswissenschaft. ORIENTAL LITERATURE :— Zeitschrift d. 
deutschen morgenlándischen, Gesellschaft; Zeitschrift f. Vólkerpsycho- 
logie. MopERN LANGUAGES :—Anglia; Archiv f. d. Studium d. 
neueren Sprachen; Germania; Zeitschrift f. deut. Alterthum. 
History, &c.:—Sybel’s hist. Zeitschrift; Jahresberichte der Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft; Archiv f. Anthropologie; Archiv f. oesterr. 
Geschichte ; Das Staatsarehiv ; Forschungen z. deut. Geschichte; 
Baltische Studien ; Zeits. f. Muscologie ; Zeits. f. Numismatik. Gro- 
GRAPHY:— Geogr, Jahrbuch; Globus; Das Ausland; Petermann’s 
Mitteilungen; Zeitschrift f. Ethnologie. MATHEMATICS AND ASTRO- 
NOMY :—Jahrbuch üb. d. Fortschritte d. Mathematik ; Archiv d. 
Mathematik u. Physik ; Journal f. d. reine u. angewandte Math. ; 
Zeitschrift f. Mathematik; Astronomische Nachrichten. ARMY AND 
Navy :— Jahresberichte üb. d. Veränderungen im Militürwesen ; 
Deutsche Heeres-Zeitung ; Jahrbücher f. d. deut. Armec u. Marine; 
Militär -Literaturzettung; Militär - Wochenblatt; Strefleur's österr. 
Militär-Zeitschrift. TRADE ORGANS, Ke. :—Dérsenblatt f. d. deut. 
Buchhandel, Deutsches Handelsarchtv ; Stammer, Jahresbericht ii. d. 
Zuckerfabrikation; Gewerbehalle; Polytechn. Notizblatt. ARCHI- 
TECTURE, ENGINEERING, &c. :— Allgemeine Bauzeitung ; Der Civil- 
ingenieur ; Dingler’s polytechnisches Journal; Zeitschrift f. Bau- 
wesen ; Osterr. Zeitschrift f. Berg.- u. Hüttenwesen; Jahrbuch der 
Erfindungen auf d. Gebieten der Physik u. Chemie, der Technologie, 
ws. w. RAILWAYS, TELEGRAPIHY, SHIPPING, &e. :— Hansa ; Mit- 
teilungen aus d. Gebiete d. Seewesens ; Elcktrotechnische Zeitschrift ; 
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Nautisches Jahrbuch; Der Muschincnbaucr. FORESTRY AND Spokt- 
ING:—Forstliche Blätter ; Ally. Forst- u. Jagdzeitung ; Zeitschrift J. 
Forst- u. Jugdwesen. AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &e. :—Bicnenzeit- 
ung; Forschungen auf d. Gebiete d. Agrikulturphysik ; Landwirth- 
schaftliche Jahrbücher ; Allg. Zeitung für deut. Land- u. Forsticirtke ; 
Gartenflora; Neuberts deut. Gartenmagazin; Deut. allg. Zeitung 
THEATRES ;—.Veuer Theuterdiener ; 
Münchener Theater-Journal. Fixe ARTS :—Jahrbuch d. k. prewss. 
Kunstsammlungen ; Die graphischen Künste ; Zeitschrift f. Kunst- 
und Antiquitétensammler. Mustc:—Neue Berliner Musikzeitung ; 
Neue Zeitschrift f. Musik. Fiction :—Deut. Romanzeitung. STENO- 
GRAPHY :—Jahrbuch d. Schule Gabelsbergers ; Allg. deutsche Steno- 
grafenzeitung. PoPvLAR READING :—Daheim ; Die Gartenlaube ; 
Ucber Land und Meer; Von Fels zum Meer. FREEMASONRY :— 
Freimaurerzseitung. | MdvMoRovs: — liegende. Blätter; Kladder- 
adatsch. — Cn gss: — Deutsche Schachzeitung. — MiscELL. ILLUs- 
TRATED :—Jllustrirte Zeitung. 

There were in Austria in 1848 22 literary and 41 special period- 
icals, and in 1873 110 literary and 413 special periodicals (see 
the extremely valuable statistical inquiry of Dr Johann Winckler, 
Die period. Presse Oesterreichs, 1875). Germany possessed in 1818 
about 947 periodicals (Deutscher Zeitungs-Katalog, 1818), and in 
1884 1550 (Gracklauer's Deutscher Journal - Katalog für 1884). 
According to the Deutscher Zeitschriften- Katalog, 1874, there were 
published in Austria, Germany, and Switzerland in 1874 2219 
periodicals in the German language. 

Authorities.—For the general history of the subject consult C. Juncker, 
Schediasma de ephemeridibus eruditorum, Leipsic, 1692; H. Kurz, Geschichte 
der deutschen Literatur, Leipsic, 1852; R. Prutz, Geschichte des deutschen Jour- 
nalismus, vol. i., 1845—unfortunately it does not go beyond 1713; H. Wuttke, 
Die deutschen Zeitschriften, 1875; and P. E. Richter, Verzeichniss der Periodica 
im Besitze der k. off. Bibl. zu Dresden, 1880. 

Switzerland. —'The Nova Litteraria Helvetica (1703-15) of Zurich 
is the earliest literary periodical which Switzerland can show. From 
1728 to 1734 a Bibliothèque Italique, and towards the end of the 
century the Bibliothèque Britannique (1796-1815), dealing with 
agriculture, literature, and science, in three separate series, were 
published at Geneva. The latter was followed by what still re- 
mains the leading periodical of French-speaking Switzerland, the 
Bibliothéque Universelle (1816), which also has a scientific and a 
literary series. The Revue Suisse (1838) was produced at Neuchatel. 

Italy. —Prompted by M. A. Ricci, Francesco Nazzari, the future 
cardinal, established in 1668 the Giornale de’ Letterati upon the plan 
of the Journal des Savants. His collaborateurs each agreed to 
undertake the criticism of a separate literature, while Nazzari re- 
tained the general editorship and the analysis of the French books. 
The journal was continued to 1675, and another series was carried 
on to 1769. Bacchini brought out at Parma (1688-90) and at 
Modena (1692-97) a periodical with a similar title. A much better 
known Giornale was that of Apostolo Zeno, founded with the help 
of Maffei and Muratori (1710), continued after 1718 by Pietro Zeno, 
and after 1728 by Mastraca and Paitoni. Another Giornale, to 
which Fabroni contributed, was published at Pisa in 1771 ; it has 
been continued almost down to our own times. The Galleria di 
Minerva was first published at Venice in 1696. One of the many 
merits of the antiquary Lami was his connexion with the Novelle 
Leticrarie (1740-70), founded by him, and after the first two years 
almost entirely written by him. Its learning and impartiality gave 
it much authority. The Frusta Letteraria (1763-65) was brought 
out at Venice by Giuseppe Baretti under the pseudonym of Aristarco 
Scannabue. The next that deserve mention are the Giornale Enci- 
elopedico (1806) of Naples, followed by the Progresso delle Scienze 
(1833-48) and the Musco di Scienze e Letteratura of the same city, 
and the Giornale A4rcadico (1819) of Rome. Among the contributors 
to the Poligrafo (1811) of Milan were Monti, Perticari, and some 
of the first names in Italian literature. The Biblioteca Italiana 
(1816-40) was founded at Milan by the favour of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and the editorship was otfered to and declined by Ugo Foscolo. 
It rendered service to Italian literature by its opposition to the 
Della-Crusean tyranny. Another Milanese serial was the Coneilia- 
tore (1818-20), which, although it only lived two years, will be 
remembered for the endeavours made by Silvio Pellico, Camillo 
Ugoni, and its other contributors to introduce a more dignified and 
courageous method of criticism. After its suppression and the 
falling off in interest of the Piblioteca Italiana the next of any 
merit to appear was the Aatoloyia, a mouthly periodical brought 
out at Florence in 1820 by Gino Capponi and Giampetro Vieusseux, 
but suppressed in 1833 on account of an epigram of Tommaseo, a 
principal writer. Some striking papers were contributed by Giuseppe 
Mazzini. Naples had in 1832 X? Progresso of Carlo Froya, helped 
by Tommaseo and Centofanti, and Palermo owned the Giornale di 
Statistica (1834), suppressed eight years later. The Archivio Storico, 
consisting of reprints of documents with historical dissertations, 
dates from 1842, and was founded by Vieusseux and Gino Capponi. 
The Civiltà Cattolica (1850) is still the organ of the Jesuits. The 
Rivista Contemporanea (1852) was founded at Turin in emulation 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, which has been the type followed by 
so many Continental periodicals; it stil appears. The Politecnico 
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(1839) of Milan was suppressed in 1844 and revived in 1859. The 
Nuova Antologia (1866, has already acquired a well-deserved reputa- 
tion as a high-class review and magazine. Its rival, the Rivista 
Europea, is now considered the special organ of the Florentine 
men of letters. The Rassegna Settimanale was a weekly political 
and literary review, which after eight years of existence gave placa 
to a daily newspaper, the Rassegna. The Archivio Trentino (1882) 
is the organ of “ Italia Irredenta," The Rassegna Nazionale, con- 
ducted by the marchese Manfredo di Passano, a chief of the mòder- 
ate clerical party, the Nuova Rivista of Turin, the Fuasulla della 
Domeniea, and the Gazzetta Letteraria may also be mentioned. 
During the last few years Italy has been showing such vigour in 
her periodical literature that it may be worth while to append the 
titles of the chief of those which are now appearing: Annali di 
Matematica (1867); Amnuario di Giurisprudenza (1893); Archivio 
di Statistica (1876); Archivio storico Lombardo (1874); Archivio 
Veneto (1871); Archivio per lo Studio delle T'radiziont popolari ; 
Archivio per la Zoologia ; Il Bibliofilo; Bollettino di Archeologia 
eristiana; Il Filangieri (1876); La Natura (1881); Nuovo 
Giornale botanico (1869) ; Giornale degli Eruditi (1883) ; Giornale 


‘di Filologia Romanza ; Giornale storico della Letteratura. Italiana 


(1883) ; Nuova Rivista internazionale (1879) ; J Politecnico (1858) ; 
La Russeyna Italiana (1881) ; Rivista storica Italiana (1884) ; Levite 
Internationale (1883). 

Not counting political newspapers, there were published in Italy 
in the year 1871 133 literary periodicals, 43 devoted to the fine arts, 
132 commercial, 49 scientific, 19 administrative, 20 humorous, &c. 
showing a total of 416. Ten years later, in 1881, the number had 
increased to 892, of which 46 were religious, 23 administrative, 114 
scientific, 52 agricultural, 36 humorous, &e. 

Authorities.—See G. Ottino, Le Stampa periodica in Italia, Milan, 1875; 


Raecolta dei periodici presentata all’ Esposizione in. Milano, 1881; A. Roux, La 
littérature contemporaine en Italie (1873-83), Paris, 1883. 


Belgium.—The Journal Encyclopédique (1756-93), founded by Belgiu 


P. Rousseau, made Liége a propagandist centre for the philosophical 
party. In the same city was also first established L’ Esprit des 
Journaux (1772-1818), styled by Sainte-Benve “cette considérable 
et excellente collection," but “journal voleur et compilateur." The 
Journal historique et littéraire (1788-90) was founded at Luxem- 
burg by the Jesnit De Feller; having been suppressed there, it was 
transferred to Liége, and subsequently to Maestricht. It is one of 
the most curious of the Belgian periodicals of the 18th century, 
and contains most precious materials for the national history. A 
complete set is very rare and much sought after. The Revue Belge 
(1835-43), in spite of the support of the best writers of tlie kingdom, 
its successor the Revue de Liége (1844-47), the Trésor National 
(1812-43), published at Brussels, and the rue de Pelgique 
(1816-51) were all shortlived. The Kevue de Bruxelles (1837-48), 
supported by the nobility and the clergy, had a longer career. 
The Kevue Nationale was the champion of Liberalism, and came 
to an end in 1847. The .Messager des Scienees historiques (1833), 
which still comes out at Ghent, has been much more successful, 
and is in repute on account of its historical and antiquarian char- 
acter. The Revue Catholique is also still published by the pro- 
fessors of the university of Louvain. In 1846 it began a contro- 
versy with the Journal historique et litléraire of Kersten (1834) upon 
the origin of human knowledge, which lasted for many years and 
excited great attention. The Rerue Trimestrielle was founded at 
Brussels by Van Bemmel in 1851. The Atheneum Belge (1868) 
did not last long. 


Among Flemish serials may be mentioned the Nederduitsche Flemi 


Letlerocfeningen (1834) ; the Belgisch Museum (1836-46), edited by 
Willems ; the Broederhand, which did not appear after 1846 ; the 
Taalverbund of Antwerp ; the Kunst- en Letterblad (1840-43) ; and 
the Flaemseke Rederyker (1844). 

The Annales des Travaux Publies (1843), the Bulletin de UIndus- 
trie (1812), the Journal des Beaux-Arts (1858), the Catholic Précis 
historiques (1852), the Protestant Chrétien Beige (1850), Van Bene- 
den’s Archives de Biologie, the Revue de Belgique (1868), and the 
Jevue de Droit international are representative of their several 
respective classes. 

It has been calculated that in 1860 there were 51 periodicals 


published in Belgium. In 1884 the number had increased to 412. 

See U, Capitaine, Reeherches sur les journaux et les écrits périodiques Liégeois, 
1850; Relevé de tous les écrits périodiques qui se publient dans le royaume de 
Belgique, 1875; Catalogue des journaur, revues, et publications périodiques de la 
Belgique, 1583; Annuaire de la libraire Belge, 1884. 


Hotland.—This country occupies a distingnished position in the Holla 


history of the periodical literature of the 18th century, from the 
labours of the French refugees already referred to (see p. 589). The 
first serial written in Dutch was the Zoekzaal van Europa (1699- 
1708, and 1715-48), which had several changes of name during its 
long life. The next of any note was the Republijk der Geleerden 
(1710-48). The English Speetator was imitated by J. van Effen in 
his Misanthrope (1711-12), written in French, and in the //o/landsche 
Spectator (1731-35), in Dutch. An important serial was the long- 
lived Vaderlandsche Letterocfeningen (1761). The Algemeene Kunst- 
en Letlerbode (1788) was long the leading review of Holland ; in 
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1860 it was joined to the Nederlandseh Spectator (1855). Of those 
founded in the present century may be mentioned the Ziecensent 
(1803) and Nieuwe Recensent; the Nederlandseh Museum (1835) ; 
the Gids (1837) ; the Tijdstroom (1857); the T'jdspiegel, a literary 
journal of Protestant tendency; The Z'Aeologisch Tijdschrift (1867), 
the organ of the Leyden school of theology ; and the Dietsche 
Warande, a Roman Catholie review devoted to the national anti- 
quities. Colonial interests have been cared for by the 7'jdsehrift 
voor Nederlandsch Indic (1848). The Nederlandish Magazin and 
Minerva are still published. 

See Alphabetische Nuumlijst van Boeken (1790-1875), Amsterdan, 1835-78. 

Seandinavia,—Early in the 18th century Denmark had the Nye 
Tidender (1720), continued down to 1836 under the name of Dansk- 
literaturtidende, The Minerva (1785) of Rahbek was carried on to 
1819, and the Skandinavisk Museum (1798-1808) was revived by 
the Litteratur - Selskabs Sirifter (1805). These were followed by 
the Lærde Efterretninger (1799-1810), afterwards styled Litteratur- 
Tidende (1811-36), the Athene (1818-17), and Historisk Tidsskrift 
(1840). In more modern times appeared Tidsskrift for Litteratur 
og Kritik (1832-42, 1843); Mannedsskrift for Litteratur (1829-38) ; 
Nord og Syd (1848-49) of Goldschmidt, succeeded by Ude og Hjemme, 
still published ; and the Dansk Maanedsskrift (1858) of Steenstrup, 
with signed historical and literary articles. One of the most note- 
worthy Scandinavian periodicals has been the Nordisk Universitets 
Tidsskrift (1854-64), a bond of union between the universities of 


Christiania, Upsala, Lund, and Copenhagen. 
See Revue des Deux Mondes, 1st August 1861. 


Iceland has had the Zsienzk Sagnabléd (1817-26), Skirnir (1827), 
still published, WY Fjelagsrit (1841-73), and Gefn (1870-73). 

See T. Mobius, Cat. libb. Island, et Norvegicorum, Leipsie, 1856-80. 

The first trace of the serial form of publication to be found in 
Norway is in the Ugentlige korte Afhandlinger (1760-61), ** Weekly 
Short Treatises,” of Bishop Fr. Nannestad, consisting of moral and 
theological essays. The Vaancdlige Afhandlinger (1762), “Monthly 
Treatises," was supported by several writers and devoted chiefly to 
rural economy. ‘These two were followed by Polittk og Historie 
(1807-10); Suga (1816-20) a quarterly review edited by J. S. 
Munch ; Den Norske Tilskuer (1817-21), a miscellany brought out 
at Bergen ; Z/ermoder (1821-27), a weekly esthetic journal; /duna, 
(1822-23), of the same kind but of less value ; Vidar (1832-31), a 
weekly scientifie and literary review ; Nor (1840-46), of the same 
type; Norsk Tidsskrift for Videnskab og Litteratur (1817-55); 
Illustreret Nyhedsblad (1851-66), *'*Illustrated News"; Norsk 
Maanedsskrift (1856-60), “ Monthly Review for Norway," devoted to 
history and philology ; and Norden (1866), a literary and scientific 
review. Popular serials date from the Skilling Magazin (1835), 
which first introduced wood-engraving, and is still published. The 
Norsk Fumitjeblad is a current weekly of the same class. 


See P. Botten-Hansen, La Norvège Littéraire, Christiania, 1868; Norsk Bog- 
Forteynelse (1814-72). 


The Swenska Argus (1733-31) of Olof Dalin is the first contribution 
of Sweden to this subject. The next were the Tidningar om den 
Lürtlus Arbeten (1742) and the Lärda Tidningar. The patriotic 
journalist C. C. Gjörwell established about twenty literary period- 
icals, of which the most important was the Swenska Mercurius 
(1755-89). Atterbom and some fellow-students founded about 1810 
a society for the deliveranee of the country from French pedantry, 
which with this end carried on a periodical entitled Phosphoros 
(1810-13), to propagate the opinions of Schlegel and Schelling. The 
Svensk Literatur- Tidning (1818-25) of Palmblad and the Polyfem 
(1810-12) had the same objects. Among more recent periodieals we 
may mention Skandia (1833.37) ; Literaturbladet (1838-40) ; Ställ- 
ningar och Forhallanden (1838) of Crusenstolpe, a monthly review 
of Scandinavian history ; Tidskrift for Litteratur (1850); Norsk 
Tidsskrift (1852), weekly, still published ; Förr och Nu; and the 
Revue Suédoise (1858) of Kramer, written in French. The Vy illus- 
trered Tidning and Hemvénnen are current illustrated weeklies ; 
the Svenska Veckoblad is also weekly. 

See Revue des Deux Mondes, 1st August 1861. 

Spain and Portugal. —Spain owes her intellectual emancipation 
io the monk Denito Feyjóo, who in 1726 produced a volume of 
dissertations somewhat after the fashion of the Speetator, but 
on graver subjects, entitled Teatro Critico, which was continued 
down to 1739. His Cartas Eruditas (1742.60) were also issued 
periodically. The earliest critical serial, the Diario de los Literatos 
(1737-42), kept up at the expense of Philip V., did not long sur- 
vive court favour. Other periodicals which appeared in the 18th 
century were Mafier's Mercurio (1738) ; the Diario Noticioso (1758- 
81) ; El Pensador (1762-67) of Joseph Clavijo y Fajardo; El Belianis 
Literario (1765), satirical in character; the Semanario Erudito 
(1778-91), a elumsy collection of documents ; E! Correo Literario 
de la Europa (1781-82) ; El Censor (1781) ; the valuable Memorial 
Literario (1784-1808) ; El Correo Literario (1786-91), devoted to 
literature and science ; and the special organs El Correo Mercantil 
(1792-98) and El Semanario de Agricultura (1797-1805). In the 
present century we have Variedades de Ciencias, Literatura, y 
Artes (1803-5), among whose contributors have been the distin- 
guished names of Quintana, Moratin, and Antillon ; Miseclánea de 
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Comercio (1819); and Diario general de las Cieneias Medicas. The 
Spanish refugees in London published Oeios de Españoles Refugiados 
(1823-26) and Miscelánea hispano-americana (1824-28), and at Paris 
Miscelánea escojida americana (1826). The Crónica cientifica y 
literaria (1817-20) was afterwards transformed into a daily news- 
paper. Subsequently to the extinction of Æt Censor (1820-23) there 
was nothing of any value until the Curtas Españolas (1832), since 
known as the Revista Española (1832-36) and as the Revista de 
Madrid (1838) Upon the death of Ferdinand VII. periodicals 
had a new opening ; in 1836 there were published sixteen journals 
devoted to science and art. The fashion of illustrated serials was 
introduced in the Semanario pintoresco Español (1836-57), notice- 
able for its biographies and descriptions of Spanish monuments. 
El Panorama (1839-41) was another literary periodical with 
engravings. Of more recent date have been the Revista Ibérica 
(1861-63), conducted by Sanz del Rio; La America (1857-70), 
specially devoted to American subjects and edited by the brothers 
Asquerino ; and the Revista de Cataluña, published at Barcelona. 
The chief of those published at the present time are the evista de 
España, the Revista Contemporánea, the Revista Europea, and the 
Revista de Archivos. 

Apart from newspapers, there were issued at Madrid in 1867 
47 periodicals, of which 10 were religious, 32 literary, 17 official, 
7 satirical, &c. In 1882 the number of periodicals issued in Spain 
was 977—24 legal, 24 agricultural, 35 commercial, 15 army and 
navy, 14 theatrical, 45 illustrated, 36 literature and science, 52 
medical, 11 fashions, 51 education, 44 religion, 26 miscellaneous. 

See G. Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, New York, 1872; G. Hubbard, 
Histoire de la littérature contemporaine en Espagne, Paris, 1876; E. Hartzen- 


busch, Periodicos de Madrid, 1876; Lapeyre, Catalogo-tarifa de los periodicos, 
revistas, y ilustraciones en España, 1882. 


Portugal could long boast of only one review, the Jornal Enei- Portugal. 


clopedico (1779-1806), which had many interruptions ; then came 
the Jornal de Coimbra (1812-20) ; the Panorama (1836-57), founded 
by Hereulano ; the Revista Universal Lisbonense (1841-53), estab- 
lished by Castilho ; the Znstitwto (1853) of Coimbra; the Archivo 
Pittoreseo (1857) of Lisbon ; and the Jornal da Sociedade dos Amigos 
das Letteras. Yn 1868 a review called Voz Femenina, and con- 
ducted by women, was established at Lisbon. 
I. F. Da Silva, Diccionario Bibl. Portuguez, 1858. 


Greece.—The periodical literature of modern Greece commences Greece. 


with 'O Aóyios ‘Epps, brought out at Vienna in 1811 by Anthimos 
Gazi and continued to 1821. A philological serial with the same 
title is still published. In Ægina the Adywata appeared in 1831, 
edited by Mustoxidis ; and at Corfu, in Greek, Italian, and English, 
the "Av@odoyia (1834). After the return of King Otho in 1833 a 
literary review called *Ipswas commenced. Le Spectateur del Orient, 
in French, pleaded the national cause before Europe for three years 
from 1853. A military journal was published at Athens in 1855, 
and two years later the archeological periodical conducted by 
Pittakis and Rangavi. For many years Ilavdwpa (1850-72), edited 
by Rangavi and Paparrigopoulos, was the leading serial Among 
existing periodicals vets deals with natural science, the I'eerovuá 
with agriculture, and the 'Iepouvýuwv with theology. 


See A. R. Rangabé, IIist. littéraire de la Gréce Moderne, Paris, 1879; R. Nicolai, 
Geschichte der neugriechischen Literatur, 1876. 


Russia.—The historian Miiller made the first attempt to establish Russia. 


periodical literature in Russia in his Fejem yesyatehniya Sotehineniya 
(1755-64), or “ Monthly Works." In 1759 Sumarakoff founded the 
Trudolyubivaya Ptehelá, or “ Industrious Bee,” giving translations 
from the Spectator, and, for the first time, critical essays. Karamsin 
brought out in 1802 the V’yestnik Evropi, an important review with 
Liberal tendencies, which is still appearing. The Conservative 
Russkoi V^yestnik (1808) was revived at Moscow in 1856 by Kattkoff, 
and is also published now. The romantic school was supported 
by Sin Otetchestva (1812), “ Son of the Fatherland,” united in 1825 
to the Severnot Arkhiv (1822), which dwindled and came to an 
end soon after 1839. One of the most successful Russian reviews 
has been the Biblioteka dlya Tchtenia (1834), or “ Library of Read- 
ing" The Slavophile party is represented by the Russkaya Missi, 
* Russian Thought," published in Moscow. 
Finland has had Suomi (1841), written in Swedish. 


See C. Courriére, Histoire de la littérature contemporaine en Russie, Paris, 1875, 
and the bibliographical works of Méjoff. 


Slavonic Countries.— Bohemia has had the Casopis Ceskeho Bohemia. 


Museum (1827), founded by Palacky; Zira (1853), a review of 
natural history; and the Samatky A reheologiske. 


Hungary can show the Ungrisehes Magazin (1781-87, 1791), Hungary. 


published at Pressburg, and the Magyar Muzeum (1788) The 
Tudományos gyüjelémény (1817-41) and the Figyelinezó (1837-43) 
deserve mention. Uj Magyar Muzeum was a scientific magazine, 
and the Budapesti Szemle (1857) of a more general character. 


Before the revolution of 1830 Poland had the Pamietnik War- Poland. 


szawski of Lach Szyrma. Among other reviews may be mentioned 
the Dziennik Literacki of Lemberg, the Biblioteka IWarszaicska of 
Warsaw, and the Przegland Polski of Cracow. 


Roumania commenced with the Magasinal istorica pentru Dacia Rou- 
(1845), containing valuable historieal documents, amd Moldavia manía. 


with Dacia Literaria (1840) and Arehiva Romancsca (1911). 


Servia. 


United 
States. 
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The best literary review Servia has had was the Fila, edited 
by Novakovic. 

See A. Bourgeault, Histoire des littératures étrangéres, 1876, 3 vols.; D. larcu, 
Bibliografia chronologica romana, 1873. 

UNITED STATES, 

Spurred by the success of the Gentleman's Magazine in England, 
Benjamin Franklin printed and published the earliest miseellany 
in Ameriea, under the title of the General Magazine (1741), at 
Philadelphia, which, owing to want of support, expired after six 
monthly numbers had appeared. Franklin’s rival, John Webbe, 
brought out in opposition the American Magazine (1741), which 
ran only to two numbers. Further attempts at Philadelphia in 
1757 and 1769 to revive periodicals with the same name were both 
fruitless. The other pre-revolutionary magazines were the Boston 
American Magazine (1743-47), in imitation of the Loudon Mugazine ; 
the Boston Weekly Magazine (1743) ; the Christian History (1713- 
44); the New York Independent Reflector (1752-54); the New England 
Magazine (1758-60), a collection of fugitive pieces; the Boston Royal 
American Magazine (1774-75); and the Pennsylvania Magazine 
(1775-76), which, founded by R. Aitken, with the help of Thomas 
Paine, came to an untimely end upon the commencement of the 
war. The Columbian Magazine (1786-90) was continued as the Uni- 
versal Asylum (1790-92). Matthew Carey brought out the Ameri- 
ean Museum in 1787, and it lasted until 1792. Five or six more 
magazines ran out a brief existence before the end of the century. 
One of the most suecessful of them was the Farmer's Museum 
(1793-99), supported by perhaps the most brilliant staff of writers 
American periodieal literature had yet been able to show, and edited 
by Dennie, who in 1801 commenced the publicátion of the Portfolio, 
carried on to 1827 at Philadelphia. For five years it was a weekly 
miscellany in quarto, and afterwards an octavo monthly ; it was the 
first American serial which could boast of so long an existence. 
The Literary Magazine (1803-8) was established at Philadelphia by 
C. B. Brown, who, with Dennie, may be considered as having been 
the first American professional man of letters. The Anthology Club 
was founded at Boston in 1803 by Phineas Adams for the cultiva- 
tion of literature and the discussion of philosophy. Ticknor, 
Everett, aud Bigelow were among the members, and were con- 
tributors to the organ of the club, the Monthly Anthology (1803-11), 
the forerunner of the North American Review. In the year 1810 
Thomas (Printing in America, ii. 292) informs us that 27 periodicals 
were issued in the United States. The first serious rival of the 
Portfolio was the Analectic Magazine (1813-20), founded at Phil- 
adelphia by Moses Thomas, with the literary assistance of W. Irving 
(for some time the editor), Paulding, and the ornithologist Wilson. 
In spite of a large subscription list it came to an end on account of 
the costly style of its production. The first southern serial was 
the Monthly Register (1805) of Charleston. New York possessed 
no periodical worthy of the city until 1824, when the Atlantic 
Magazine appeared, which changed its name shortly afterwards to 
the New York Monthly Review, and was supported by R. C. Sands 
and W. C. Bryant. For many years Grahams Magazine was the 
leading popular miscellany in the country, reaching at one time a 
circulation of about 35,000 copies. The first western periodical was 
the Illinois Monthly Magazine (1830-32), published, owned, edited, 
and almost entirely written by James Hall, who followed with his 
Western Monthly Magazine (1833-36), produced in a similar manner. 
In 1833 the novelist C. F. Hoffman founded at New York The 
Knickerbocker (1833-60), which soon passed under the control of 
Timothy Flint and became extremely successful, most of the leading 
native writers of the next twenty years having been contributors. 
Equally popular was Putnam's Monthly Magazine (1853-57, 1867-69). 
The Dial (1841-44), Boston, the organ of the transcendentalists, 
was first edited by Margaret Fuller, and subsequently by R. W. 
Emersou and G. Ripley. Among other extinct magazines may be 
mentioned the American Monthly Magazine (1833-38), the Southern 
Literary Messenger (1834), Richmond, the Gentleman's Magazine 
(1837-40), and the fnternational Magazine (1850-52), edited by 
R. W. Griswold. The Yale Literary Magazine dates from 1836. 
The Merchants’ Magazine was united in 1871 with the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle. Foremost among existing magazines 
come Harper's Monthly Magazine (1850) and Seribner's Monthly 
(1870), now The Century, both famous for their nnrivalled wood- 
engraving and literary excellence. Within the last few years the 


circulation of these two periodicals has increased to a remarkable: 


degree both at home and abroad. Not less admirable in their 
way are the Atlantic Monthly (1857), Lippincott's Muguzine, and 
the Manhattan. 

The first attempt to carry on an American review was made by 
Robert Walsh in 1811 at Philadelphia with the American Review 
of History and Politics, which lasted only a eouple of years. Still 
more brief was the existence of the General Repository and Review 
(1812), brought out at Cambridge by Andrews Norton with the 
help of the professors of the university, but of which only four 
nuinbers appeared, Niles’s Weekly Register (1811-48) was political, 
historical, and literary. The North American Review, the oldest 
and most prosperous of all the American reviews, dates from 1815, 
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and was founded by William Tudor, a member of the previously- 
mentioned Anthology Club. After two years’ control Tudor handed 
over the review to the club, then styled the North American Club, 
whose most active members were E. T. Channing, R. H. Dana, 
and Jared Sparks. On his return from Europe in 1819 E. Everett 
became the editor; his elder brother Alexander acquired the pro- 
perty in 1829. The roll of the contributors to this review he 
almost every American writer of note. Since January 1879 it has 
been published monthly. The American Quarterly Review (1827. 
37), established at Philadelphia by Robert Walsh, came to an end 
on his departure for Europe. The Southern Review (1828-32), con- 
ducted by H. Legaré, S. Elliott, and G. W. Simms in defence of 
the polities and finance of the South, enjoyed a shorter career. 
It was resuscitated in 1842, and lived another ten years. These 
two were followed by the Democratie Review (1838-52), the Ameri- 
ean. Review, afterwards the American Whig Review (1845-52, the 
Massachusetts. Quarterly Review (1847-50), and a few more. The 
New Englander (18413), the Biblical Repertory and Prinecton Review 
(1825), and the National Quarterly Review (1860) are still published. 
The critical weeklies of the past include the New York Literary 
Gazette (1834-35, 1839), De Bows Review (1846), the Literury 
World (1847-53), the Criterion (1855-56), the Round Table (1863- 
64), the Citizen (1864-73), and Appleton’s Journal (1869). The 
leading weeklies of the day include the Nation (1865), the Literary 
IWorld (1870), and the Critic (1881). 

Religious periodieals have been extremely numerous in the 
United States during the last hundred years. The earliest was 
the Theological Magazine (1796-98). The Christian Examiner 
dates from 1824 and lasted down to 1870. The Panoplist (1805), 
changed to the Missionary Herald, still represents the American 
Board of Missions. The Methodist Magazine dates from 1818 and 
the Christian Disetple from 1813. The American Biblical Reposi- 
tory (1831-50), a quarterly, was united with the Andover Liblivthece 
Sucra (1843) and with the Zheologieal Eclectic (1865). — Brownsows 
Quarterly Review began as the Boston Quarterly Review in 1838, 
and did much to introduee to American readers the works of the 
modern French philosophical school. Among more recent serials 
of this elass we may notice the Protestant Episcopal Quarterly 
Review (1854), the Presbyterian Mugazine (1851-60), the Catholic 
World (1865), the Southern Review (1867), the New Jerusalem 
Magazine (1827), American. Baptist Maguzine (1817), the Church 
Review (1848), the Christian Review (1836), the Universalist 
Quarterly (1844). Among historical periodieals may be numbered 
the American Register (1806-11), Stryker’s American Register (18 48- 
51) Edwards’s American Quarterly Register (1829-48), the New 
Englund Historical and Genealogical Register. (1847), Folsom's 
Historical Magazine (1857), the New York Genealogical Leeord 
(1869), and the Magazine of American History (1877). 

For many years the leading English periodicals have been 
regularly reprinted in the United States, and many serial publica- 
tions have been almost entirely made up of extracts from English 
sources, Perhaps the earliest example is to be found in Select 
Views of Literature (1811-12). The Keleetie Magazine (1844) and 
Littel's Living Age (1844) are still published. 

In 1817 America possessed only one scientifie periodical, the 
Journal of Minerulogy. Professor Silliman established the journal 
known by his name in 1818. Since that time the American Journal 
of Science has enjoyed unceasing favour. Among other special 
periodicals of the day may be mentioned the American Naturalist, 
the American Journal of the Medical Scienees, the American Jour- 
nal of Speculative Philosophy, the American Journal of Philology, 
the American Railroad Journal, the Bauker's Magazine, the Index 
Medicus, and the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 

The number of periodicals devoted to light literature and to 
female readers has been, and still remains, extremely large. The 
earliest in the latter class was the Lady's Magazine (1792) of Phil- 
adelphia. The name of the Lowell Offeriug (1811), written chiefly 
by factory girls, is well known in England. Godey’s Ladies’ Book 
is still issued. Children’s magazines originated with the Young 
Misses’ Magazine (1806) of Brooklyn; St Nickolas is a modern 
high-class representative of this kind; another current example 
is the Child's Paper (1852). 

The following estimate of the number of periodicals now appear- 
ing in the United States is taken from G. P. Rowell and Co.'s 
American Newspaper Record (1883). Weeklies, and those pub- 
lished more frequently than once a week, are omitted on aecount 
of the difficulty of distinguishing them from newspapers. The 
numbers given are—bi-weeklies 47, semi-monthlies 175, monthlies 
1034, bi-monthlies 12, quarterlies 59 ; total 1327. 


See an excellent article on the subject in Ripley and Dana's American Cyclo- 
paxtía; Cucheval Clarigny, Histoire de la presse en Angleterre et aux Etats Unis, 
1857; H. Stevens, Catalogue of American Books in the Library of the British 
Museum, 1866, and American Books with Tails to "em, 1873; L Thomas, History 
of Printing in America, Albany, 1874; J. Nichol, American Literature (1620- 
1880), 1882; Pettengill's Newspaper Directory for 1878; G. P. Rowell and Co.'s 
American Newspaper. Directory, New York, 1869-83; Hubbard's Newspaper 
Directory of the World, New York, 1882-84. The leading periodicals of the 
United States are indexed in W. F. Poole's Index, Boston, 1882, and Library 
Journal. (H. R. T.) 
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PERIPATETICS was the name given in antiquity to 
the followers of Aristotle, from their master’s habit of 
walking up and down as he lectured conversationally to 
his pupils. Others derive the name from the wepizaros, or 
covered walk of the Lyceum. Anaccount of the Aristotelian 
philosophy will be found in the articles AgisrorLE, ETHICS, 
Loic, and METAPHYsIC. Here it must suffice to recall 
those features of the system which mainly conditioned the 
development of the school. Aristotle’s central conception 
is the correlative opposition of form and matter. This 
may be called the supreme category under which he views 
the world ; it is the point where, as Zeller puts it, Aris- 
totle’s system at once refutes and completes the Platonic 
doctrine of the “idea” in its relation to phenomena, But 
Aristotle did not succeed in expelling the dualism which 
he blamed in Plato. His deity is pure form, and dwells 
in abstract self-contemplation withdrawn from the actual 
life of the world. The development of the world remains, 
therefore, unrelated to the divine subject. In Aristotle's 
doctrine of man, precisely the same difficulty is experienced 
in connecting the active or passionless reason with the in- 
dividual life, the latter being a process of development 
bound up with sense, imagination, and desire. The soul is 
originally defined as the entelechy of the body, and, morc- 
over, not of body in general but of its particular body. It 
is impossible, therefore, from this point of view to speak of 
soul and body as separate entities. Yet Aristotle holds that 
besides the individual mind, which is all things potentially 
—which becomes al things—there is superinduced upon 
the process of development the active or creative reason, 
the pure actuality (évépyera) which the development pre- 
supposes as its necessary pixs, just as the world-process 
presupposes God. This reason is “separable,” and is said 
to enter “from without” when it unites itself to the pro- 
cess of individual life. It must therefore exist before 
the individual, and it alone outlasts the death of the hody ; 
to it alone properly belong the titles of “immortal” and 
“divine.” But its relation to the universal divine reason was 
not handled by Aristotle at all. The question was destined 
to become the era of liis commentators. In general it is 
evident that, if reason in man be identified with the process 
of natural development (and there 1s Aristotelian warrant 
for declaring these to be simply two aspects of the same 
thing), we drift into a purely naturalistic or materialistic 
doctrine. On the other hand, the doctrine of the ‘active 
reason ” may be maintained, but what Aristotle left vague 
may be further defined. The rational soul of each indi- 
vidual may be explicitly identified with the divine reason. 
This leads to the denial of individual immortality and the 
doctrine of one immortal impersonal reason, such as we 
find, for example, in the rationalistic pantheism of Averroes. 
A third position is possible, if the statements of Aristotle 
be left in their original vagueness. Aristotle may then be 
interpreted as supporting monotheism and the immortality 
of separate rational souls. "This was the reading adopted 
by the orthodox scholastie Aristotelians, as well as by those 
early Peripateties who contented themselves with para- 
phrasing their master's doctrine. 

Aristotle's immediate successors, Theophrastus, who pre- 
sided over the Lyceum from 322 to 288 B.c., and Eudemus 
of Rhodes, were distinguished by a learned diligence rather 
than by original speculative power. They made no inno- 
vations upon the main doctrines of their master, and their 
industry is chiefly directed to supplementing his works in 
minor particulars. Thus they amplified the Aristotelian 
logic by the theory of the hypothetical and disjunctive 
syllogism, and added to the first figure of the categorical 
syllogism the five moods out of which the fourth figure 
was afterwards constructed, The impulse towards natural 
science and the systematizing of empirical details which 
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distinguished Aristotle from Plato was shared by Theo- 
phrastus. His two works on the //istory of Plants and 
Causes of Plants prove him to have been a careful and acute 
observer. The same turn for detail is observable in his 
ethics, where, to judge from the imperfect evidenee of the 
Characters, he elaborated still further Aristotle’s portraiture 
of the virtues and their relative vices. In his doctrine of 
virtue the distinctive Peripatetic position regarding the 
importance of external goods was defended by him with 
emphasis against the assaults of the Stoics. He appears 
to have laid even more stress on this point than Aristotle 
himself, being doubtless led to do so, partly by the heat of 
controversy and partly by the importance which leisure 
and freedom from harassing cares naturally assumed to 
a man of his studious temperament. The metaphysical 
dropiat of Theophrastus which have come down to us 
show that he was fully alive to the difficulties that start 
up round many of the Aristotelian definitions. But we 
are ignorant how he proposed to meet his own criticisms ; 
and they do not appear to have suggested to him an 
actual departure from his master’s doctrine, much less any 
radical transformation of it. In the difficulties which he 
raises with reference to the relation of the active and the 
passive reason, as well as in his ascription of the physical 
predicate of motion to the activity of the soul, we may 
perhaps detect a leaning towards a naturalistic interpreta- 
tion. The tendency of Eudemus, on the other hand, is 
more towards the theological or Platonic side of Aristotle’s 
philosophy. The Kudemian Ethics (which, with the 
possible exception of the three books common to this 
treatise and the NMicomachean Ethics, there need be no 
hesitation in ascribing to Enudemus) expressly identify 
Aristotle’s ultimate ethical ideal of @ewpia with the know- 
ledge and contemplation of God. And this supplies 
Eudemus with a standard for the determination of the 
mean by reason, which Aristotle demanded, but himself 
left vague. Whatever furthers us in our progress towards 
a knowledge of God is good ; every hindrance is evil. The 
same spirit may be traced in the author of the chapters 
which appear as an appendix to book i. of Aristotle's 
Metaphysics. They have been attributed to Pasicles, the 
nephew of Eudemus. For the rest, Eudemus shows even 
less philosophical independence than Theophrastus. Among 
the Peripatetics of the first generation who had been 
personal disciples of Aristotle, the other chief names are 
those of Aristoxenus of Tarentum and Dicæarchus of 
Messene.  Aristoxenus, ‘ the musician,” who had formerly 
belonged to the Pythagorean school, maintained the posi- 
tion, already combated by Plato in the «do, that the 
soul is to be regarded as nothing more than the harmony 
of the body. Dicæarchus agreed with his friend in this 
naturalistic rendering of the Aristotelian entelechy, and is 
recorded to have argued formally against the immortality 
of the soul. 

The naturalistic tendency of the school reached its full 
expression in Strato of Lampsacus, who succeeded Theo- 
phrastus as head of the Lyceum, and occupied that posi- 
tion for eighteen years (287-269 n.c.) His predilection 
for natural science earned for him in antiquity the title of 
*the physicist." Heis the most independent, and was prob- 
ably the ablest, of the earlier Peripatetics. His system 1s 
based upon the formal denial of a transcendent deity. 
Cicero attributes to him the saying that he did not require 
the aid of the gods in the construction of the universe ; 
in other words, he reduced the formation of the world to 
the operation of natural forces. We have evidence that 
he did not substitute an immanent world-soul for Aristotle’s 
extra-mundane deity ; he recognized nothing beyond natural 
necessity. He was at issue, however, with the atomistic 
materialism of Democritus in regard to its twin assump- 
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tions of absolute atoms and infinite space. His own specu- 
lations led him rather to lay stress on the qualitative 
aspect of the world. The true explanation of things was 
to be found, according to Strato, in the forces which pro- 
duced their attributes, and he followed Aristotle in de- 
ducing all phenomena from the fundamental attributes or 
elements of heat and cold. His psychological doctrine 
explained all the functions of the soul as modes of motion, 
and denied any separation of the reason from the faculties 
of sense-perception. He appealed in this connexion to 
the statement of Aristotle that we are unable to think 
without a sense-1mage. 

The successors of Strato in the headship of the Lyceum 
were Lyeo, Aristo of Ceos, Critolaus (who, with Carneades 
the Academie and Diogenes the Stoie, undertook in 155 
B.C. the famous embassy to Rome, more important in its 
philosophical than in its politieal bearings), Diodorus of 
Tyre, and Erymneus, who brings the philosophie succession 
down to about the year 100 s.c. Other Peripateties 
belonging to this period are Hieronymus of Rhodes, Pry- 
tanis, "and Phormio, the delirus senex. who attempted to 
instruct Hannibal in the art of war. Sotion, Hermippus, 
and Satyrus were historians rather than philosophers. 
Heraclides Lembus, Agatharchides, and Antisthenes of 
Rhodes are names to us and nothing more. The philo- 
sophic unfruitfulness of the school during this whole period 
is expressly charged against it by Strabo, who explains it 
by his well- known story of the disappearance of Aristotle’s 
writings after the death of Theophrastus. But it is im- 
possible that this story should be true in the shape in 
which it is told by Strabo; and a sufficient explanation 
of the barrenness of the school may be found in the general 
circumstances of the time. From the outset the charaeter- 
istic of the Aristotelian philosophy had been its disinter- 
ested scientific character ; but the age was one for which 
speculation as such had lost its attraetiveness. At such 
a time it was natural, therefore, that the Peripatetic 
school should suffer more than the others. It had also in 
practical matters taken up a mediatizing position, so that 
it lacked the attractions which, in the case of extreme 
views, enlist supporters and inspire them with propa- 
gandist zeal. The fact, at all events, is not to be denied 
that, after Strato, the Peripatetie school has no thinker of 
any note to show for about 200 years. With Strato, 
moreover, the scientific activity of the school has an end ; 
when it received a new infusion of life its aetivity took 
another direction. Strato accuses the Peripateties of this 
period of devoting themselves to the tricking out of 
commonplaces. This seems in great measure true of those 
who still oceupied themselves with philosophy ; they eulti- 
vated ethies and rhetoric, and were noted for the elegance 
of their style. But the majority followed the current 
of the time, and gave themselves up to the historical, 
philological, and grammatical studies which mark the 
Alexandrian age. 

Early in the Ist century B.c. all the philosophie schools 
began to be invaded by a spirit of eclecticism. This was 
partly the natural result of the deeay of speeulative interest 
and partly due to the unconscious influence of Rome upon 
the philosophers. The Roman mind measured philosophy, 
like other things, by the standard of practical utility. As 
an instrument of education, and especially as the ineuleator 
of moral principles, the Roman welcomed and appreciated 
philosophy ; but his general point of view was naively 
put by the proconsul Gellius (about 70 n.c.), who proposed 
to the representatives of the schools in Athens that they 
should settle their differences amicably, at the same time 
offering his personal services as mediator. Though the 
well-meant proposal was not accepted, this atmosphere of 
indifference imperceptibly influenced the attitude of the 
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contending schools to one another. Thus Boethus the 
Stoic deserted the pantheism of his school and assigned 
the deity, as Aristotle had done, to the highest sphere, 
He likewise embraced the Peripatetic doctrine of the 
eternity of the world. A similar approximation to Peri- 
pateticism is seen in Panætius. About the same time, 
Antiochus of Ascalon, founder of the so-called fifth Academy, 
tried to combine Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno, asserting that 
they ditfered only in words. Meanwhile the Peripatetic 
school may be said to have taken a new departure and a 
new lease of life. The impulse was due to Andronicus of 
Rhodes, the well-known editor of Aristotle's works, who 
presided over the Lyceum towards the middle of the Ist 
century B.C. His eritieal edition indicated to the later 
Peripatetics the direction in which they could profitably 
work, and the school devoted itself heneeforth almost 
exclusively to the writing of commentaries on Aristotle. 
Boethus of Sidon and Aristo of Alexandria carried on the 
work of interpretation begun by Andronicus. Boethus 
appears, hke many of his predecessors, to have taken the 
naturalistie view of Aristotle’s doctrines, and even in some 
respects to have approximated to the Stoie materialism. 
Staseas, Cratippus, and Nicolaus of Damaseus need only be 
named as belonging to this eentury. The most interesting 
Peripatetic work of the period is the treatise De Mundo, 
which has come down to us under Aristotle’s name, but 
whieh internal evidenee obliges us to assign to a date later 
than the writings of the Stoie Posidonius. The interest 
of the treatise lies in the evidence it affords within the 
Peripatetie school of the eclectic tendeney which was 
then in the air. The admixture of Stoic elements is so 
great that some crities have attributed the work to a Stoic 
author; but the writer’s Peripateticism seems to be the 
more fundamental constituent of his doctrine. 

Our knowledge of the Peripatetie school during the first 
two centuries of the Christian era is very fragmentary ; 
but those of its representatives of whom anything is known 
confined themselves entirely to commenting upon the 
different treatises of Aristotle. Thus Alexander of gw, 
the teacher of Nero, commented on the Categories and 
the De Calo. In the 2d century Aspasius and Adrastus 
wrote numerous commentaries. The latter also treated of 
the order of the Aristotelian writings in a separate work. 
Somewhat later, Herminus, Achaicus, and Sosigenes com- 
mented on the logical treatises. Aristocles of Messene, the 
teacher of Alexander of Aphrodisias, was the author of a 
complete critical history of Greek philosophy. This second 
phase of the activity of the sehool eloses with the eompre- 
hensive labours of Alexander of Aphrodisias, the exegete 
par excellence, called sometimes the second Aristotle. He 
became head of the Lyceum during the reign of Septimius 
Severus, some time between 198 and 211 a.D. Alexander's 
interpretation proceeds throughout upon the naturalistic 
lines which have already become familiar to ux. Aristotle 
had maintained that the individual alone is real, and had 
nevertheless asserted that the universal is the proper object 
of knowledge. Alexander seeks eonsistency by holding to 
the first position alone. The individual is prior to the 
universal, he says, not only “for us,” but also in itself, 
and universals are abstractions which have merely a sub- 
jective existence in the intelligence which abstracts them. 
Even the deity must be brought under the conception of 
individual substanee. Such an interpretation enables us 
to understand how it was possible, at a later date, for 
Aristotle to be regarded as the father of Nominalism. 
Form, Alexander proceeds, is everywhere indivisible from 
matter. Hence the sonl is inseparable from the body 
whose soul or form it is. Reason or intellect is bound up 
with the other faculties. It exists primarily in man only 
as a disposition or capacity—vods Atos Kat vaukós—and 
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is afterwards developed into actual intelligence — rots 
érikriyros—the intellectus acquisitus of the Scholastics. The 
active reason—vots woentexds—which effects this develop- 
ment is, according to Alexander, no part of the soul, but 
simply the divine reason acting upon it. The influence of 
God upon nature is elsewhere reduced by Alexander, as 
far as possible, toa mechanical process. — Aristotle's ethico- 
mystical conception of God as the ultimate and tran- 
seendent object of desire is set aside ; and the influence of 
the deity is represented simply as a diffusion of force, first 
into the heavens and thence downwards, each lower clement 
receiving less according to its greater distance from the 
source. ‘The commentaries of the Aphrodisian formed the 
foundation of the Arabian and Scholastic study of Aristotle. 
Soon after Alexanders death the Peripatetie school was 
merged, like all others, in the Neoplatonic. Neoplatonists 
like Porphyry, Iamblichus, Themistius, Dexippus, Syrianus, 
Ammonius, Simplicius, and Philoponus earried on the work 
of commenting on Aristotle till the final disappearance of 
Greek philosophy. For the further history of Aristotelian- 
ism, see ARABIAN PHILOSOPHY and SCHOLASTICISM. 

The authorities on whom we depend for our knowledge of the 
Peripateties are colleeted and sifted with exhaustive eare by Zeller 
in the relative sections of his PAosophie der Griechen (ii. 2 and 
iii. 1). (A. SE.) 

PEBIPATUS. See M YRIAPODA, vol. xvii. p. 116. 

PERITONITIS, inflammation of the peritoneum or 
membrane investing the abdominal and pelvic cavities and 
their contained viscera. It may exist in an acute or a 
chronie form, and may be either localized in one part or 
generally diffused. 

Acute peritonitis may attack persons of both sexes and 
of any age. It is sometimes brought on, like other inflam- 
mations, by exposure to cold, but it would appear to arise 
quite as frequently in connexion with some antecedent 
injury or disease in some of the abdominal organs, or with 
depraved conditions of the general health. It is an 
occasional result of hernia and obstructions of the bowels, 
of wounds penetrating into the abdomen, of the perfora- 
tion of viscera by disease (e.3., in ulcer of the stomach and 
in typhoid fever), of the bursting of abscesses or cysts 
into the abdominal cavity, and also of the extension of 
inflammatory action from some of the abdominal or pelvie 
organs, Not unfrequently it 1s at first localized, and then, 
spreading onwards, becomes general. 

The changes which take place in the peritoneum are 
similar to those’ undergone by other serous membranes 
when inflamed, viz., (1) congestion; (2) exudation of lymph 
in greater or less abundance, at first greyish in colour and 
soft, thereafter yellow and becoming tough in consistenee, 
causing the folds of intestine to adhere together; (3) 
effusion of fluid, either clear, turbid, bloody, or purulent ; 
(4) absorption more or less complete of the fluid and 
lymph. Occasionally shreds or bands of unabsorbed 
lymph remain, constituting a subsequent danger of strangu- 
lation of the bowel The symptoms usually begin by a 
rigor, together with vomiting and pain in the abdomen of 
a peculiarly severe and sickening character, accompanied 
with extreme tenderness, so that the slightest pressure 
causes a great aggravation of suffering. The patient lics 
on the back with the knees drawn up, and it will be 
noticed that the breathing is rapid and shallow and per- 
formed by movements of the chest only, the abdominal 
muscles remaining quiescent, unlike what takes place in 
healthy respiration. The abdomen becomes swollen by 
flatulent distension of the intestines, whieh increases the 
patient’s distress. There is usually constipation. The 
skin is hot, although there may be perspiration ; the pulse 
Is small, hard, and wiry; the urine is scanty and high- 
coloured, and passed with pain. The patient’s aspect is 
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one of anxiety and suffering. These symptoms may subside 
in a day or two, but if they do not the case is apt to go 
on rapidly to a fatal termination. In such an event the 
pain and tenderness subside, the abdomen becomes more 
distended, hiccough and vomiting of brown or blood- 
coloured matter oceur, the temperature falls, the face be- 
comes pinched, cold, and clammy, the pulse exceedingly 
rapid and feeble, and death takes place from collapse, the 
patient's mental faculties generally remaining clear till the 
close. When the peritonitis 1s due to perforation, as may 
happen in the case of the gastrie uleer, or the ulcers of 
typhoid fever, the above-mentioned symptoms and the 
fatal collapse may all take place in from twelve to twenty- 
four hours. Further, the puerperal form of this disease, 
which comes on within a day or two after parturition, is 
always very serious and is often rapidly fatal. The symp- 
toms are similar to those already described, but in addition 
there are generally superadded those of septicaemia (blood- 
poisoning). 

Chronic peritonitis occurs in two forms—(1) as a result 
of the acute attack ; (2) as a tubercular disease. In the 
former case, the acute symptoms having subsided, abdominal 
pain to some extent continues, and along with this there 
is considerable swelling of the abdomen, corresponding to 
a thickening of the peritoneum, and it may be also to fluid 
in the peritoneal cavity. Occasionally a condition of this 
kind appears to develop slowly without there having been 
any preceding aeute attack. In this form of peritonitis 
there is considerable constitutional disturbance, together 
with loss of strength and flesh; nevertheless, although the 
disease is essentially a chronic one, it is often recovered 
from. The tubercular form of peritonitis occurs either 
alone or associated with tuberculous disease of the lings or 
other organs, The chief symptoms are abdominal pain and 
distension, along with disturbance of the functions of the 
bowels, there being either constipation or diarrhoea, or each 
alternately. Along with these local manifestations there 
exist the usual phenomena of tuberculous disease, viz., high 
fever, with rapid emaciation and loss of strength. Cases 
of this kind are of grave import, and their tendency is to 
a fatal termination. 

In the treatment of acute peritonitis the remedy upon whieh most 
reliance is to be placed is opium, whieh affords relief to the pain, 
and appears to exercise a eertain controlling influence upon the 
inflaminatory process. It requires to be given in considerable 
quantity, yet with due care, so as to avoid its narcotieaction. The 
old plan of covering the abdomen with leeches is now seldom 
resorted to; nevertheless a moderate abstraction of blood by this 
means in a previously healthy person may contribute to the relief 
of the pain. Hot fomentations with turpentine or opium applied 
over the abdomen are of value. The strength must be maintained 
by milk, soups, and other light forms of nourishment. It is not in 
general desirable that the bowels should aet, and this is one of the 
benefits obtained by the internal administration of opium. In the 
simple ehronic form the use of iodine externally and of tonics with 
eod-liver oil internally will be found of service ; while in the tuber- 
eular form remedies are as a rule of little value, but such symptoms 
as pain, fever, diarrhea, &e., must be dealt with by palliative 
measures appropriate to these conditions. 

PERIZONIUS, Jacos (1651-1715), classical scholar 
the most distinguished member of a learned Dutch family 
of that name (Voorbroek in the vernacular), was the eldest 
son of Anton Perizonius, author of a once well-known 
treatise, De ratione studi? theologici, and was born at Dam 
in Groningen on 26th October 1651. He received his 
school education at Dam and Deventer, and afterwards 
studied in the university of Utrecht, where he came under 
the influence of Grevius and abandoned theology for 
pure literature. The death of his father and other un- 
toward circumstances involved him in a struggle with 
various outward ditticulties, but the influence of Heinsius 
and Gravius, who already appreciated him highly, and 
expected great things from him, ultimately procured for 
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him in 1682 the appointment to the chair of eloquence and 
history at Franeker, where his expositions of Cicero, Terence, 
Florus, and Suetonius, as well as his lectures on general 
history, attracted a large and increasing number of hearers. 
In 1693 he was promoted to the corresponding chair at 
Leyden, where he succeeded F. Spanheim in 1701. His 
death took place in that city on 6th April 1715. 


The works of Perizonius both as an author and as an editor were 
very numerous, and by universal consent entitle him to a plaee of 
the highest rank among the scholars of his age. Special interest 
attaches to his edition of the Minerva of Sanctius or Sanehez (Ist 
ed. 1687, 4th ed. 1714), which may be said to be one of the last 
developments of the study of Latin grammar while in its pre- 
scientifie stage, when the phenomena of language had not yet ceased 
to be regarded as for the most part disconnected, conventional, or 
fortuitous. Mention must also be made of his Animadversiones 
Aistorice, in quibus quam plurima dn priscis Romanarum rerum 
sed utriusque linguæ auctoribus notantur, multa ctiam illustrantur 
atque emendantur, varia denique antiquorum rituum eruuntur et 
uberius explicantur (1685), a work which Bayle has characterized as 
deserving to be entitled “The Errata of scholars and critics,” and 
of his Dissertationes dum de Republica Romana, alluded to with 
honour by Niebuhr in the preface to his Roman History (4th ed., 
1833) as marking the beginning of that new era of classical study 
with which his own name is so closely associated. 

PERJURY is an assertion upon an oath duly admin- 
istered in a judicial proceeding, before a competent court, 
of the truth of some matter of fact, material to the question 
depending in that proceeding, which assertion the assertor 
does not believe to be true when he makes it, or on which 
he knows himself to be ignorant (Stephen, Digest of the 
Criminal Law, Art. 135). In the early stages of legal 
history perjury seems to have been regarded rather as a 
sin than as a erime, and so subject only to supernatural 
penalties. The injury caused by a false oath was supposed 
to be done not so much to society as to the Divine Being 
in whose name the oath was taken (see OaTH). One of 
the practical effects of this view was to make perjury so 
common in the Middle Ages that the probable reason for 
preserving trial by combat was the difficulty of securing a 
just cause against the perjury of witnesses (Hallam, Middle 
Ages, ch. ix. pt. 1). The almost universal existence of 
compurgation was no doubt another explanation of the 
frequency of perjury. In cases of compurgation, or in 
cases where wager of law was allowed, it is difficult to 
imagine that the defence could as a rule have been an 
honest one. In Roman law, even in the time of the 
empire, the perjurer fell simply under divine reprobation, 
and was not dealt with as a criminal, except where he had 
been bribed to withhold true or give false evidence, or 
where the oath was by the genius of the emperor. In the 
latter case punishment was no doubt inflicted more for the 
insult to the emperor than for the perjury. False testi- 
mony leading to the conviction of a person for a crime 
punishable with death constituted the offence of homicide 
rather than of perjury. In England, perjury, as being a sin, 
was originally a matter of ecclesiastical cognizance. Ata 
later period, when it had become a crime, the jurisdiction 
of the spiritual courts became gradually confined to such 
perjury as was committed in ecelesiastical proceedings, and 
did not extend to perjury committed in a temporal court. 
The only perjury which was for a long time noticed at 
common law was the perjury of jurors — Attaint of jurors 
(who were originally rather in the position of witnesses 
than of judges of fact) incidentally subjected them to 
punishment for perjury. Criminal jurisdiction over perjury 
by persons other than jurors seems to have been first 
assumed by the Star Chamber, acting under the powers 
supposed to have been conferred by 3 Hen. VIT. ch. I. 
After the abolition of the Star Chamber by the Long Parlia- 
inent in 1641 and the gradual diminution of the authority 
of the spiritual courts, perjury (whether in the strict sense 
of the word or the taking of a false oath in non-judicial 
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proceedings) practically fell entirely within the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary eriminal tribunals. The jurisdiction of the 
spiritual courts over perjury may now be considered 
obsolete. An unsuccessful attempt was made as lately as 
1876 to induce the Court of Arches to entertain a criminal 
suit against a layman for a false oath taken before a surro- 
gate (Phillimore v. Machon, Law Rep., 1 Prob. Div., 481). 
See further, for the history of the law of perjury, Stephen, 
History of the Criminal Law, vol. ii. p. 408 ; vol. iii. p. 
240. At common law only a false oath in judicial pro- 
ceedings is perjury. But by statute the penalties of perjury 
have been extended to extra-judicial matters, e.y., false 
declarations made for the purpose of procuring marriage 
(19 and 20 Vict. c. 119, s. 18), and false affidavits under the 
Bills of Sale Act, 1878 (41 and 42 Vict. c. 31, s. 17). False 
affirmation by a person permitted by law to affirm is 
perjury (32 and 33 Viet. e. 68, s. 4; 33 and 34 Vict. c. 19). 
In order to support an indictment for perjury the proseeu- 
tion must prove the authority to administer the oath, the 
occasion of administering it, the taking of the oath, the 
substance of the oath, the materiality of the matter sworn, 
the falsity of the matter sworn, and the corrupt intention 
of the defendant. The indictment must allege that the 
perjury was wilful and corrupt, and must set out the false 
statement or statements on which perjury is assigned, 
subject to the provisions of 23 Geo. II. c. 11 (which also 
applies to subornation of perjury) By that Aet it is 
sufficient to set out the substance of the offence, without 
setting forth the bill, answer, &c., or any part of the record, 
and without setting forth the commission or authority of 
the court before whom the perjury was committed. The 
matter sworn to must be one of fact and not of mere belief or 
opinion. Itisnot homicide, as in Roman law, to procure the 
death of another by false evidence, but the Criminal Code, 
ss. 118, 164, proposes to make such an offence a substantive 
crime of greater gravity than ordinary perjury, and punish- 
able by penal servitude for life. It is a rule of evidence, 
founded upon obvious reasons, that the testimony of a 
single witness 1s insuflicient to convict on a charge of per- 
jury. There must be corroboration of his evidence in 
some material particular. Perjury is a common law mis- 
demeanour, not triable at quarter-sessions. Proceedings 
may also be taken under 5 Eliz. c. 9, but this Act is of 
little practical importance, as the common law is more 
extensive than the statute. Most persons in a judicial 
position have the right of directing the prosecution of any 
witness, if it appears to them that he has been guilty of 
perjury (14 and 15 Vict. c. 100, s. 19). The provisions of 
the Vexatious Indictments Act (22 and 23 Viet. c. 17) 
extend to perjury and subornation of perjury. Dy that 
Act no indictment for either of such offences can be pre- 
ferred unless the prosecutor or accused is bound by recog- 
nizance, or the accused is in custody, or the consent of a 
judge is obtained, or (in the case of perjury) a prosecution 
is directed under 14 and 15 Viet. c. 100. 

Subornation of perjury is procuring a person to commit 
a perjury which he actually commits in consequence of 
such procurement. If the person attempted to be suborned 
do not take the oath, the person inciting him, though not 
guilty of subornation, is liable to fine and corporal punish- 
ment. Perjury and subornation of perjury are punishable 
at common law with fine and imprisonment. Dy the 
combined operation of 2 Geo. II. c. 25 and later statutes, 
the punishment at present appears to be penal servitude 
for any term, or imprisonment with or without hard labour 
for a term not exceeding seven years (see Stephen, 
Digest, Art. 137). Perjury or prevarication committed 
before a committee of either House of Parliament may be 
dealt with as a contempt or breach of privilege as well as 
by prosecution. As to false oaths not perjury, it is à 
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misdemeanour at common law, punishable by fine and 
inprisonment, to swear falsely before any person author- 
ized to administer an oath upon a matter of common con- 
cern, under such circumstances that the false swearing, if 
committed in judicial proceedings, would have amounted 
to perjury. There are some cases of making false declara- 
tions which are punishable on summary conviction, e.g., 
certain declarations under the Registration of Births and 
Deaths Aet, 1874, and the Customs Consolidation Aet, 
1876. A conviction for perjury subjects the person con- 
victed to certain disqualifications, He cannot hold a 
parish office (+ and 5 Will. IV. e. 76, s. 48). If a solicitor, 
and he attempt to practise after conviction, he is liable on 
summary conviction by a judge to seven years’ penal 
servitude (12 Geo. I. c. 29, s. 4). If the prosecution be 
under the statute of Elizabeth, the person convicted is 
disabled from giving evidence for the future (5 Eliz. c. 9, 
s. 2). The provisions of the last two Acts may, however, 
be regarded as virtually obsolete. The perjury of a witness 
may be a ground for pardon where the perjury has taken 
place in à criminal trial in which aeeused was convicted, 
or for a new trial in a civil action. In order to procure a 
pardon or a new trial it is generally necessary to show 
that the witness was a material one, and also that the 
perjurer has been prosecuted to conviction. 

In Scotland the law, as a general rule, agrees with that of Eng- 
land. Perjury may be committed by a party on reference to oath 
as well as by a witness, A witness making a false affirmation is 
guilty of perjury (28 Viet. e. 9). The Acts 14 and 15 Viet. c. 100 
and 22 and 23 Viet. c. 17 do not extend to Scotland. The trial, 
though usually by the Court of Justieciary, may be by the Court 
of Session if the perjury is committed in the course of au aetion 
before that court. The punishment is penal servitude or imprison- 
ment at the discretion of the court. Formerly a. person convicted 
of perjury was disabled from giving evidence in future; this dis- 
ability was abolished by 15 Vict. c. 27, s. 1. 

In the United States the common law has been extended by most 
States to embrace false atlirmations and false evidence in proceedings 
not judicial. Perjury in the United States courts is dealt with by 
an Act of Congress of 3d Mareh 1825, by which the maximum 
punishment for perjury or subornation of perjury is a fine of $2000 
or imprisonment for five years. The jurisdiction of the States to 
punish perjury eommitted in the State eourts is specially preserved 
by the same Act. Statutory provisions founded upon 23 Geo. II. 
c. 11 have been adopted in some States, but not in others. In the 
States whieh have not adopted such provisions, the indictment 
must set out the offence with the particularity necessary at common 
law. (J. Wt.) 

PERKINS, Jacos (1766-1849), inventor and physicist, 
was born at Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1766, and ap- 
prenticed to a goldsmith. He soon made himself known 
by a variety of useful mechanical inventions, and in 1818 
came over to England with a plan for engraving bank-notes 
on steel, which, though it did not find acceptance at once, 
ultimately proved a signal success, and was carried out by 
Perkins in partnership with the English engraver Heath 
during the rest of his long business life. Perkins con- 
tinued to be fertile of inventions, and his steam-gun, 
exhibited in 1824, attracted much attention, though the 
danger attending the use of highly-compressed steam pre- 
vented its practical adoption. His chief contribution to 
physics lay in the experiments by which he proved the 
compressibility of water and measured it by a piezometer 
of his own invention; see vol vii. p. 801, and Pail. 
Trans., 1820, 1826. He retired in 1834, and died in 
London, 30th July 1849. 

PERM, a government of Russia, on both slopes of the 
Ural Mountains, with an area of 128,250 square miles. 
Though Perm administratively belongs entirely to Russia 
in Europe, its castern part (about 57,000 square miles) is 
situated in Siberia, in the basin of the Obi. It is traversed 
from north to south by the Ural range, a low ridge, from 
30 to 45 miles in width, thickly covered with forests, and 
deeply excavated by rivers. The highest summits do not 
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rise above 3600 feet in the northern section of the range 
(the Vogulian Ural); in the central portion, between 59° 
and 60° 30’ N. lat., they once or twice exceed 5000 feet 
(Denezhkin, 5027 feet, and Konzhakovskii Kamen, 5135 
feet); but the chain soon sinks towards the south, where 
it barely attains an elevation of 3000 feet. Where the 
great Siberian road crosses the ridge the highest point is 
1400 feet. Westward the plain of the river Kama is still 
500 feet above sea-level at a distance of 120 miles from 
the main watershed, but to the east the secondary ridges. 
and spurs of the central chain fall away somewhat more 
rapidly,—Kamyshloff, 100 miles distant, being situated 
ainidst the lowlands of the Obi at an altitude of less than 
200stect. 

The geology of Perm has been the subject of very many 
investigations since the journeys of Humboldt and Mur- 
chison ; but several parts of the government still remain 
unexplored. Granites, diorites, porphyries, serpentines, 
and Laurentian gneisses and limestones, containing iron, 
copper, and zine ores, constitute the main axis of the 
Ural chain; their western slope is covered by a narrow 
strip of Huronian crystalline slates, which disappear in 
the east under the Post-Tertiary deposits of the Siberian 
lowlands, while on the west narrow strips of Silurian 
limestones, quartzites, and slates, and separate islands of 
Devonian deposits appear on the surface. These in their 
turn are covered with Carboniferous clays and sandstones, 
containing Coal-measures in several isolated basins. The 
Permian deposits extend as a regular strip, parallel to the 
main ridge, over these last, and are covered with the so- 
called “variegated marls,” which are now considered as 
Triassic, and which appear only in the western corner of 
the territory. Perm is the chief mining region of Russia, 
owing to its wealth in iron, silver, platinum, copper, nickel, 
lead, chrome ore, and auriferous alluvial deposits. Many 
rare metals, besides, such as iridium, osmium, rhodium, 
and ruthenium, are found along with the above, as also a 
great variety of precious stones, such as sapphires, jacinths, 
beryls, phenacites, chrysoberyls, emeralds, aquamarines, 
topazes, amethysts, jades, malachite. Salt-springs appear 
in the west; and the mineral waters, though still little 
known, are also worthy of mention. 

The government is very well watered by rivers belonging 
to the Petchora, Tobol (affluent of the Obi), and Kama 
systems. The Petchora itself rises in the northern corner 
of the government, and its tributary the Volosnitsa is sepa- 
rated by a distance of only 4900 yards from the navi- 
gable Vogulka, a tributary of the Kama,—a circumstance 
of some commercial importance. The tributaries of the 
Tobol (Sosva, Tura, Isset, and Ui) are far more important. 
Their sourees, which approach those of the tributaries of 
the Kama very closely, early became a link between Russia 
and Siberia, and the first section of the Siberian railway 
(completed for 312 miles from Perm to Ekaterinburg) has 
been planned to connect the Kama at Perm with the Tura 
at Tumen, whence there is a navigable route by the 
Stberian rivers to the very heart of western Siberia at 
Tomsk. The chief river of Perm is, however, the Kama, 
whose great navigable tributaries the Tchusovaya, Sylva, 
and Kolva are important channels for the export of the 
heavy iron goods to Russia, —5,000,000 ewts., valued at 
upwards of £2,000,000, being annually shipped on these 
rivers to the Volga. Timber also is floated down many 
of the smaller streams. Altogether, the rivers supply to 
some extent the want of roads or the defects of those 
which exist, the great Siberian highway even (ria Kazan, 
Okhansk, Perm, Ekaterinburg, and Tumen) being usually 
in a bad state. 

The government is dotted with a great numver of lakes 
of comparatively trifling size, and marshes also are extensive 
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in the hilly tracts of the north. No less than 45,750,000 
aeres are forest; of this large area only 2,175,600 aeres 
are under proper forest administration. "The forests are 
distributed very unequally, covering 95 per cent. of the area 
in the north, and only 25 per cent. in the south-east. Fir 
CA bles sibirica, Picea obovata), pine (Pinus sylvestris), cedar 
(Pinus Cembra), larch (Z. sibirica), birch, alder (Alnus), 
and lime are the most common woods; the oak appears 
only in the south-west. The flora of Perm (956 Phanero- 
gams) presents a mixture of Siberian and Russian species, 
several of which have their north-eastern or south-western 
limits within the government. The climate is severe, the 
average temperature at different places being as follows :— 
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Feet, Fahr. Fahr. Fahr. 

Bogosloysk ...... 59? 45' 630 2973 3°°0 62°°6 
Usolie (Kama)... 59? 25’ 300 34°°0 19:5 63*:8 
Nijne-Taghilsk | 57° 55 590 33^1 2^0 64^:9 
Ekaterinburg ... 56° 48’ | 890 e209 2°°5 63°°5 


The population in 1881 amounted to 2,520,100, of which number 
106,500 lived in towns. It consisted chiefly of Great Russians, 
Bashkirs (about 100,000, ineluding Mescheryaks and Teptyars), 
about 65,000 Permyaks or Permians, 25,000 Tatars, 8000 Tehere- 
misses, and some 2500 Voguls. More than a million of the Great 
Russians are Nonconformists, their number having rapidly inereased 
within the last twenty years. Exeept in the northern districts, 
which are covered with marshes and tundras, and in a zone 70 
miles wide, which includes the higher and stony parts of the Ural 
Mountains to the north of the 58th parallel, agriculture is the 
general oceupation of the inhabitants, who are favoured with a very 
fertile soil iu the southern districts. Nevertheless, only 8,000,000 
acres are under crops, the proportion of arable land ranging from 
2 to 34 per cent. of the area in dilferent districts. Rye, oats, barley, 
and hemp are raised in all parts, and wheat, millet, buckwheat, 
and flax inthe south. The average erops in recent years have been 
1,198,000 quarters of grain and 1,866,400 bushels of potatoes. 

Cattle-breeding is specially developed in the south-east among 
the Dashkirs, who have large numbers of horses, but is at nd 
decreasing. In 1881 there were 837,000 horses, 820,000 horned 
cattle, 1,055,000 sheep, and 267,000 pigs. These figures vary, 
however, from year to year, in consequenee of the murrains that 
periodically destroy great numbers of horses and eattle. Agriculture 
is widely spread among the Bashkirs, Teptyars, and Teheremisses, 
and the chase is still a source of wealth, especially among the 
Voguls. Shipbuilding is developed on the Kama, Vishera (a tribut- 
ary of the Kama), Sylva, and Tehusovaya; and large amounts of 
timber, piteh, and tar, as also wooden implements, are exported to 
the Volga. Some 100,000 hands find occupation in connexion with 
the mining industry, and a number are engaged in the transport 
trade to and from Siberia, or in shipping. Mining increases every 
year, espeeially since private enterprise has been allowed to develop 
freely. In 1879 the total production of metals on the mining- 
works of the erown and of private individuals was (in ewts.) :—gold, 
102°7; copper, 12,913; pig-iron, 4,457,000; iron, 2,704,000; steel, 
599,600; salt, 3,750,000. The working of coal, although recent, 
promises to be most valuable. In 1865 the aggregate of all manu- 
factures connected with mining hardly exeeeded 15,000,000 roubles 
(£1,500,000) in value. In 1879 it was :—copper, 879,800 roubles ; 
pig-iron, 14,076,000 ; iron, 9,077,900 ; and steel, 2,218,000. The 
aggregate of other manufactures, employing 7400 hands, in the 
same year reached 20,962,000 roubles, against 5,802,000 in 1865. 
The first plaee is taken by flour-mills (£973,500), followed by distil- 
leries (£566,500) and tanneries (£212,300) ; next in order come the 
manufactures of spirits, saddlery, woollen cloth, ropes, oils, cakes, 
paper, ehemieals, candles, tallow, soap, matches, wax-candles, glass, 
pottery, &c. The euttiug of precious stones is extensively carried 
on throughout the villages on the eastern slope of the Ural Moun- 
tains, the chief market for them being at Ekaterinburg. Besides, a 
variety of d trades are carried on, the mannfactnre of carpets 
in the south-east (Tumen earpcts), as also that of boots at Kungur, 
being especially worthy of mention. 

An active trade, greatly favoured by the easy communication 
of the chief centres of the mining industry with the great market 
of Nijni Novgorod on the one side and with the great network 
of Siberian rivers on the other, is earried on in metals and metal 
wares, minerals, timber and wooden wares, tallow, skins, eattle, 
furs, corn, and linseed. Large caravans deseend the affluents of 
the Kama ev'ry spring, and reach the great fairs of Laisheff and 
Nijni Novgorod, or descend the Volga to Samara and Astrakhan ; 
while Ekaterinburg is an important centre for the trade with 
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Siberia. The fair at Irbit, second in importance only to that of 
Nijui Novgorod, is a great centre for supplying Siberia with grocery 
and manufactured wares, as also for the purehase of tea, of furs for 
Russia, and of corn and cattle for the mining districts. About 180 
other fairs are held every year within the government. The chief 
commercial centres are Ekaterinburg, Irbit, Perm, Kamyshlotl, 
Shadrinsk, Tcherdyn, and several iron-works (z«vody). 

Perm is more largely provided with educational institutions and 
primary schools than most of the govermnents of central Russia, 
Besides the usual lyeeum and ecelesiastical seminary at Perm, there 
are a mining school at Ekaterinburg and lower mining schools at 
Bogoslovsk and Kushva, and two lyceums for women at Perm and 
Ekaterinburg. "The number of primary schools in 1881 was 621 
(39,773 scholars, including about 8000 girls). The Noneonformists 
are very diligent in teaehing reading (in Old Slavonian) to their 
girls. The Ural Soeiety of Naturalists, at Kkaterinburg, issues 
valuable scientific serials, and there are within the government 
two first-rate meteorological and magnetic observatories, at Ekater- 
inburg and Dogoslovsk. 

Perm is divided into twelve distriets having for their chief 
towns (with populations in 1879)— Perm (32,350), Kungur (14,000), 
Krasnoufimsk (3700), Okhansk (1650), Osa (2850), Solikamsk 
(16,900), and Teherdyn (3260) in Europe; Ekaterinburg (25,150), 
Irbit (4250), Kamyshloff (2160), Shadrinsk (11,550), and Ver- 
khoturie (8900) in Asia.  Alapaevsk (5450), Dalmatolf (4350), and 
Dedyukhin (3900, with important salt-works) have also municipal 
institutions. The iron-works form the following important towns : 
—Nijne-Taghilsk (30,000 in 1881), Neviansk (14,000) Kyshtym 
(12,950), Revdinsk (9950), Upper and Lower Turinsk (9750), 
Nyazepetrovsk (9000), Verkh-Issetskii (7000), Nijne-Issetskii, 
Sysertskii (5900), Dogoslovsk (4500), Verkhne-Taghilsk (3850), and 
Suksunsk (3150). The salt-works of Usclie (7700) and Lenva (3250) 
may also be mentioned, 

JTistory. —Wemains of Paleolithie man, everywhere very scaree 
in Russia, have not yet been diseovered in the upper basins of the 
Kama aud Obi, with the exeeption, perhaps, of a single human 
skull found in a eavern on the Tchanva (basin of Kama), together 
with a skull of Ursus speleus.  Neolithie remains, on the other 
hand, are met with in immense quantities on both Ural slopes 
throughout the territory of Perm. Still larger quantities of imple- 
ments belonging to an early Finnish, or rather Ugrian, civiliza- 
tion are found everywhere in the basin of the Kama, even in its 
northern parts, the present district of Tcherdyn. Even Herodotus 
speaks of the richness of this eouitry inhabited by the Ugrians, 
who kept up a brisk traffic with the Greek colony of Olbia, and 
with the Bosphorus by way of the Sea of Azoff and the Volga. 
The precise period at whieh the Ugrians left the district for the 
southern steppes of Russia (the “ Lebedia " of Coustantine Porphyro- 
genitus) is not known. In the 9th century the Scandinavians were 
aequainted with the country as Biarmia, and Byzantine annalists 
knew it as Permia, Nestor describes it as a territory of the Perm, 
a Finnish people, some 50,000 of whom stil] remain, and whose 
hame seems to have been derived from parma, a Finuish word 
denoting hilly tracts thickly covered with forests, 

The Russians penetrated into this region at an early date. In 
the llth century Novgorod levied tribute from the Finnish in- 
habitants, and undertook the colonization of the country, which 
in the treaties of the 13th century is dealt with as a separate 
territory of Novgorod. In 1171, after the fall of Novgorod, Perm 
was annexed to Moscow, which in the following year erected a fort 
to protect Russian settlers and tradesmen from the Voguls, Ostyaks, 
and Samoyedes.  Teherdyn, the oldest town of Perm, was already 
in existence in the 15th century. The mineral wealth of the 
country soon attracted the attention of the Moscow princes, and 
Ivan IHT. sent two Germans to search for ores ; these they succeeded 
in finding south of the upper Petehora. A great impulse to colon- 
ization and mining was given by the Strogonoffs, when in the 16th 
century they received immense tracts of land ou the Kama and 
Tehusovaya. They founded the first salt and iron works, built 
forts, and colonized the Ural region. Solikamsk, Osa, Okliansk, 
and Verkhoturie were founded during this century. By the latter 
part of the century the Rnssian eolonies had spread beyond the 
Ural Mountains ; and in this direction the Strogonotfs continued 
to extend their mining operations, The rapidly-growing trade 
with Siberia gave a new impulse to the ee of the eoun- 
try. This trade had its centres at Perm and Solikamsk, where 
merehandise brought up the Kama was unshipped and transported 
by land to Verkhoturie, at that time the first Siberian town and 
eustom-house on the great highway. Kungur, too, attained some 
commercial importanee. The fair of Irbit in the 17th century 
became the chief seat of the trade in merchandise, brought both 
from Russia to Siberia and from Siberia and Bokhara to Russia. 
Communication with Siberia having taken a northern route, the 
southern parts of the territory were not colonized until the next 
century, when Ekaterinburg, Krasnonfimsk, and Alapaevsk were 
founded. In 1780 the provinces of Perm and Ekaterinburg were 
instituted, but were soon united into one. (P. A. EK.) 
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PERM, capital of the above government, stands on the 
left bank of the Kama, on the great highway to Siberia, 
930 miles north-east from Moscow. During summer it 
has regular steam communication with Kazan, 685 miles 
distant, and it is connected by rail with Ekaterinburg. The 
town is mostly built of wood, with broad streets and wide 
squares, and has a somewhat poor aspect, especially when 
compared with Ekaterinburg. It is the see of a bishop, and 
has an ecelesiastical seminary and a military school. The 
manufactures are few; the Government manufaetory of 
steel guns and munitions of war, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town, turns out about 1600 tons of guns 
annually. The aggregate production of the private manu- 
factories of all kinds did not exceed £165,000 in 1879; 
they included tanneries (£78,600), distilleries (£61,000), 
rope-works (£9500), brick-works, breweries, soap and 
eandle works, iron-wire and eopper-ware works. Numerous 
flour-mills and several oil-works oecur within the distriet. 
'l'he town derives its commercial importance as being the 
chief place of storage for merehandise to and from Siberia 
(tea, metals and metal-wares, skins, leather, butter, wool, 
bristles, tallow, cedar nuts, linseed, &e.), which is un- 
shipped here from the steamers coming up the Kama, and 
despatched by rail or on ears and sledges to Siberia, or 
vice versa. The trade is chiefly in the hands of Nijni Nov- 
gorod, Kazan, Ekaterinburg, and Siberian merehants. The 
population of Perm in 1879 was 32,350. 

The present site of Perm was ocenpied, as early as the year 1568, 
by a settlement named Drukliauovo, founded by one of the Strogo- 
noffs ; this settlement seems to have received. the name of Perm in 
the 17th century. The Yagozhikhinsky copper- work was founded 
in the immediate neighbourhood in 1723, and in 1781 it received 
officially the name of Perm, and became an administrative centre 
both for the country and for the mining region. The mining 
authorities left Perm for Ekaterinburg in 1830. 

PERMUTATIONS. See ALGEBRA, vol, 1, p. 560. 

PERNAMBUCO, or Recire, a city and seaport of Brazil 
and the chief town of the extensive province of Pernain- 
buco. As it is situated on the coast in &° 3’ 27" S. lat. 
and 34° 50' 14" W. long. (Fort Picao), not far from the 
point where the continent begins to trend towards the 
south-west, it is naturally the first port visited by steamers 
‘rom Lisbon to Brazil. The reef, which can be traced 
inore or less distinctly along the Brazilian seaboard for 
several hundred miles, rises at Pernambuco into a perfectly 
straight artificial-looking wall, 3} miles long, with even 
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Plan of Pernambuco. 


sides and a smooth and almost level top from 30 to 60 
yards in width. It is of a hard pale-coloured sandstone, 
breaking with a very smooth fracture; and a tough layer 
of caleareous matter, generally several inches thick, pro- 
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duced by the successive growth and death of the small 
shells of Serpulæ with some few barnacles and nullipores, 
proves so effectual a protection of the outer surface that 
though it is exposed to the full force of the waves of the 
open Atlantic the oldest pilots know of no tradition of 
change in its appearanee.! The belt of water within the 
reef is about a mile in width and forms a safe but rather 
shallow harbour; vessels drawing 191 feet can enter, and 
there is abundant room for mooring along the shore and 
reef, but mail-steamers usually anchor in the roads and 
discharge by means of lighters. Sir John Hawkshaw’s 
scheme for the improvement of the harbour (1874) was 
rejected by the Government as too costly ; but extensive 
dredging operations are being prosecuted. The city of Per- 
nambueo lies low, and is surrounded by a swampy stretch 
of country, with no high ground nearer than the hill on 
whieh Olinda is built, 8 miles to the north. It used to be 
considered the most pestilential of Drazilian seaports ; but 
its sanitary condition has greatly improved, partly owing 
to drainage-works exeeuted by an English eompany. There 
are three natural divisions in the eity— Recife (“the Reef”), 
situated not on the reef proper but on an island forming 
the southern end of a sandbank that stretches north towards 
Olinda ; Sant’ Antonio, on a peninsula separated from the 
island by the united waters of the Capibaribe and the 
Biberibe ; and Boa Vista, the fashionable residential distriet 
on the mainland opposite Sant? Antonio. In Recife the 
streets are narrow and erooked and many of the houses 
are of great age and present Dutch eharacteristics ; but 
Sant? Antonio has broad straight streets, with well-paved 
side-walks, tramways (worked by mules) and modern- 
looking houses. Among the publie buildings in. Pernam- 
buco it is enough to mention the governor’s palace, the 
episcopal palace, the hospital of Pedro II. (5000 patients 
per annum, with French sisters of mercy as nurses), the 
foundling hospital, the poorhouse, the new lunatic asylum 
(1881), the university (18 professors and 530 students in 
1879), the normal school, and the provineial library (13,000 
vols, 11,581 readers, in 1880) The great commercial 
staple is sugar, and the brown sticky mud of the streets 
owes its peculiar character to the juice of the cane ; 825,711 
bags of sugar were brought to the market in 1875-76 and 
1,715,637 bags in 1879-80. Cotton, which was first ex- 
ported in 1778 and continued a small item till 1781, now 
holds the second place,—130,925 bales in 1875-76 and 
60,117 in 1879-80. Coal began to be imported in 1834,— 
25,314 tons in 1879-80. The total value of the exports 
and imports has greatly increased. 


1870. isso. |! 


| | 1816. | 1836. | 1856. 


| £193,923 £052,120 | £1,517,493 | £1,821,104 | £2,478,823 


Imports 
£620,794 £047,003 | £1,507,019 | £1,508, 958 | £2,021,518 


Exports 


The port was opened to British vessels in 1808, and goods, 
which formerly had to pass through Portugal, began to 
be brought to England direct. A cemetery for British 
subjects was opened in 1814, a British hospital in 1521, 
and a British chapel in 1836. In 1880, out of a total of 
1047 vessels (674,227 tons) calling at Pernambuco 451 
(249,912 tons) were British. Pernambuco is connected 
with Olinda by a steam-tramway line and with Caxanga 
(81 miles) by a mule-tramway ; the Recife and San 
Francisco Railway (1856-62) runs 78 miles to Una, and 
is continued. by a narrow-gauge line to Garanhuns; and 
another narrow line strikes up the Capibaribe 52 miles 
to Limoeiro. In 1878 the population of the town and 
immediate suburbs was 94,493. 


The name of Pernambuco (pera, ‘a stone," nambuco, ** pierced") 
appears to have been originally applied to Itamaracá (a town in 


! See Darwin's account in Long.. Edinb., and Dubl. Phil. May., vol. 
xix., 1841, p. 257 ; and Naturalists Voyage, p. 498. 
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7° 44'S. lat., now decayed, but formerly the capital of an independ- 
ent captainey), where also there is an opening in the reef. In 1532 
Duarte Coelho founded the city of Olinda, which continued to be 
the capital of the captaincy of Pernambuco till 1710. When in 
1580 the country passed into the hands of Spain it had 700 stone 
houses, 4000 to 5000 negro slaves were employed in its sugar-planta- 
tions, and from 40 to 50 vessels came annually to load with sugar 
and Brazil wood, often ealled simply Pernambuco or Fernambuk, 
Recife, which was a mere collection of fishers’ huts when oceupied 
by the French under Villegagnon in 1561, shortly afterwards began 
to attract attention as a port. It was captured and held for thirty- 
four days in 1595 by Sir James LANCASTER (g.v.), who did not, 
however, suceeed in his attaek on Olinda. In the 17th eentury 
this part of Brazil was the scene of a great struggle between the 
Spaniards and the Dutch. Olinda and Recife were captured by the 
Duteh under Admiral Loneq in 1630, and in the following year, 
when they were obliged to retreat to the veef, they left Olinda in 
flames. Fort Brun was built in 1631. In 1639 (Recife already con- 
taining 2000 houses) Count Maurice laid out a uew town (Maurits- 


stad) on the island of Antonio Vaz, and built himself a palace | 


(Vrijburg or Sans Souci) of materials ohtained by the demolition 
of Olinda. <A bridge was thrown across from Recife to Mauritsstad, 
and another from Mauritsstad to the mainland, where the count 
had his summer palace of Schoonzigt or Boa Vista. An observa- 
tory was erected under Maregraf and De Laet. In 1654 the Dutch 
garrison, negleeted by the authorities at home, who were at war 
with Cromwell, was obliged to eapitulate to the Portuguese (26th 


January). 

See J. B. Fernandes Gama, Mem. hist. da Prov. de Pernambueo (Pernambuco, 
1844); Barlvus, Rerum in Brasilia gestarum historia (1660); and Netscher, “ Les 
Hollandais au Brésil," in Le Moniteur des Indes Orient. et Occid. (1848-49). 


PERNAU, in Russian PERNOFF, a seaport town and 
watering-place of European Russia, in the government of 
Livonia, is situated in 58° 23' N. lat. and 24° 30' E. long., 
155 miles north of Riga, on the left bank of the Pernau 
or Pernova, which about half a mile farther down enters 
the Bay of Pernau, the northern arm of the Gulf of Riga. 
The town proper is well and regularly built, and contains 
two publie gardens and two publie parks (Salon Park and 
Bade Park), a town-house, a hospital, and a publie library. 
On the right side of the river lies the suburb of Bremer- 
seite. The harbour is small, and the depth of water on 
the bar under 10 feet. The exports, which consist mainly 
of flax (to Great Britain, France, and Portugal), linseed 
(to Germany), mats, and cereals, had a value of 8,220,421 
silver roubles in 1880, and of 5,427,465 in 1881 (a had 
year). The population was 6690 in 1863, 9525 in 1867, 
and 12,918 in 1881. 

Founded on the right side of the viver in 1255 by one of the 
bishops of Oesel, Pernau, with its walls and castle, soon became a 
flourishing place. In the 16th eentury it was oceupied in succession 
by the Swedes, the Poles, and the knights of the Teutonic order. 
After 1599 the Poles transferred the town to the left side of the 
river ; and in 1642 the Swedes, who had beeu in possession since 
1617, strengthened it with regular fortifications. In 1710 it was be- 
sieged and taken by the Russians, and the fortress is now demolished. 


PERNE, Axprew (1519-1589), a notable character in 
16th-century history, was born at East Bilney in Nor- 
folk in 1519. He received his education at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, was afterwards a fellow of Queens’ 
College, and finally master of Peterhouse in the same 
university. He is best known as a remarkable example 
of the tergiversation in reference to religious profession 
whieh, owing to the sudden changes in the prescribed 
theological belief of the state, was only too common in his 
age. In the reign of Henry VIIT. he defended the adora- 
tion of saints, but subsequently abandoned this doctrine 
in the reign of Edward VL, and became distinguished 
as an active promulgator of Reformation tenets. In the 
reign of Mary he subseribed the Roman Catholic articles, 
and when the remains of Martin Bucer and Paulus l'agius, 
—two Protestant professors in the university— were ex- 
humed and burnt, he preached on the occasion. He was 
rewarded for his subservienee by heing promoted to the 
deanery of Ely. Notwithstanding this discreditable com- 
pliance, he succeeded in gaining Elizabeth’s favour on her 
accession ; he signed the grace for restoring the names of 
Bucer and Fagius in the lists of honours and dignities 
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from which they had been expunged ; and he was elected 
by the university to the otħce of vice-chancellor, He thus, 
like Symond Symonds, the vicar of Bray, was twice a 
Papist and twice a Protestant. During the remainder of 
his career he was known as a moderate supporter of 
Church of England doctrine against the Puritan party. 
“What bishop or politician in England,” asks Gabriel 
Harvey, “was so great a temporizer as he?” The wags 
of the university invented a verb, perno, which, they de- 


clared, meant, “E rat,” “I change often." Yet the 
satirist, notwithstanding, admits his many excellent 
x D?) 


qualities and eulogizes him for his urbanity and singular 
tact in his intercourse with men of every class and shade 
of opinion. To this latter characteristic we must attribute 
the fact that, while, throughout his life, Perne preserved 
the friendship of austere churchmen like Whitgift, he was 
popular with critics of a very different stamp, such as the 
dissolute Thomas Nash, who declares that “ few men lived 
better." It is not a little to Perne’s credit that the social 
influence which he thus acquired was uniformly exerted 
to bring about the ends which he had in view as a philan- 
thropist and a true lover of learning. He was a dis- 
tinguished benefactor of the university in which his life 
was mainly passed, and its library was restored chiefly 
through his efforts. His own library at Peterhouse was 
said to be the best at that time in England. Dr Perne died 
in 1589 while on a visit to Archbishop Whitgift, on whose 
gratitude he had established a lasting claim by the protee- 
tion he accorded him during the persecution under Mary. 
He belongs to the class of men whose influence during 
their lives is felt rather than seen; and the services he 
rendered to his generation become increasingly apparent 
in proportion as this period of English history is more 
closely studied. 

PERONNE, chief town of an arrondissement of the 
department of the Somme, France, and a fortified place 
on the right bank of that river at its confluence with the 
stream called the Doingt or Cologne, lies 94 miles north- 
north-east of Paris on the railway from Paris to Cambrai. 
Wet moats surround the ramparts, which are built of brick. 
The church of St Jean (1509-1525) was greatly damaged 
during the bombardment of 1870-71, but has since. been 
restored. The castle of Péronne, in one of the bastions of 
the enceinte, was partially destroyed by fire in 1877 ; it 
still retains four large conicalroofed towers dating from 
the Middle Ages, one of which is said to have been the 
prison of Louis XL, when he had his famous encounter 
with Charles the Bold (1468). The town-hall, which was 
built in the 16th century, has an elegant campanile of 
modern construction. The population of Péronne in 1231 
was 4696, 


The Frankish kings had a villa at Péronne, whieh Clovis IIT. gave 
to Erehinoaldus, mayor of the palace. The latter founded a 
monastery here, and raised in honour of St Furey a collegiate 
church, which was a wealthy establishment until the Revolution ; 
it is the burial-place of Charles the Simple, who died of starvation 
in a dungeon in Péronne, into which he had been thrown hy the 
count of Vermandois (929). After the death of Philip of Alsace 
Péronne, which he had inherited through his wife, escheated to the 
French erown (1199), and in 1209 received a charter with municipal 
privileges from Philip Augustus. By the treaty of Arras (1435) it 
was given to the Burgundians ; bought back by Louis X1., it passed 
again into the hands of Charles the Bold in 1465. On the death of 
Charles, however, in 1477, Louis XT. resumed possession. In 1536 the 
emperor Charles V. besieged Péronne, but without success ; in its 
defence a woman ealled Marie Fourré greatly distinguished herself, 
and the anniversary of the raising of the siege was celebrated at 
Péronne for many years. It was the first town after Paris at which 
the League was proclaimed in 1577. Péronne's greatest misfortunes 
occurred during the late Franeo-German war. It was invested on 
27th Deeember 1870, and bombarded from the 28th to the 9th of 
the following Jauuary, upon which date, on account of the sulfer- 
ings of the civil population, among whom smallpox had broken 
out, it was compelled to capitulate, Out of 700 houses 600 were 
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more or less injured and eighty-two buildings set on fire ; the tower 

of the church of St Jean was also burnt, its roofing and timber-work 
rq z 

destroyed, and the bells melted by the flames. This damage has 

since been repaired. 


PEROUSE. See La Pérouse, vol. xiv. p. 298. 

PERPETUAL MOTION, or PERPETUUM MOBILE, in its 
usual significance does not mean simply a machine which 
will go on moving for ever, but a machine which, once 
set in motion, will go on doing useful work without draw- 
ing on any external source of energy, or a machine which 
in every complete cycle of its operation will give forth 
more energy than it has absorbed. Briefly, a perpetual 
motion usually means a machine which will create energy. 

The earlier seekers after the “perpetuum mobile” did not 
always appreciate the exact nature of their quest; for we 
find among their ideals a clock that would periodically 
rewind itself, and thus go without human interference as 
long as its machinery would last. The energy created by 
such a machine would simply be the work done in over- 
coming the friction of its parts, so that its projectors might 
be held merely to have been ignorant of the laws of friction 
and of the dynamic theory of heat. Most of the perpetual 
motionists, however, had more practical views, and ex- 
plicitly declared the object of their inventions to be the 
doing of useful work, such as raising water, grinding corn, 
and so on. Like the exact quadrature of the circle, the 
transmutation of metals, and other famous problems of 
antiquity, the perpetual motion has now become a vener- 
able paradox. Still, like these others, it retains a great 
historical interest. Just as some of the most interesting 
branches of modern pure mathematies sprang from the 
problem of squaring the circle, as the researches of the 
alchemists developed into the science of modern chemistry, 
so, as the result of the vain seareh after the perpetual motion, 
there grew up the greatest of all the generalizations of 
physical seience, the prineiple of tlie conservation of energy. 

There was à time when the problem of the perpetual 
motion was one worthy of the attention of a philosopher. 
Before that analysis of the action of ordinary machines 
which led to the laws of dynamics, and the discussion of the 
dynamical interdependence of natural phenomena which 
accompanied the establishment of the dynamical theory of 
heat, there was nothing plainly unreasonable in the idea 
that work might be done by the mere concatenation of 
machinery. It had not then been proved that energy is 
uncreatable and indestructible in the ordinary course of 
nature; even now that proof has only been given by in- 
duction from long observation of facts. There was a time 
when wise men believed that a spirit, whose maintenance 
would eost nothing, could by magic art be summoned from 
the deep to do his master's work; and it was just as 
reasonable to suppose that a structure of wood, brass, and 
iron could be found to work under like conditions. The 
disproof is in both cases alike. No such spirit has ever 
existed, save in the imagination of his describer, and no 
such machine has ever been known to act, save in the 
fancy of its inventor. 

The principle of the conservation of energy, which in 
one sense is simply a denial of the possibility of a perpetual 
motion, rests on facts drawn from every branch of physi- 
cal science ; and, although its full establishment is not half 
a century old, yet so numerous are the cases in which it 
has been tested, so various the deductions from it that 
have been proved to accord with experience, that it is now 
regarded as one of the best-established laws of nature. 
Consequently, on any one who calls it in question is 
thrown the burden of proving his case. If any machine 
were produced whose source of energy could not at once 
be traced, a man of science (complete freedom of investi- 
gation being supposed) would in the first place try to 
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trace its power to some hidden source of a kind already 
known; or in the last resort he would seck for a source 
of energy of a new kind and give it anew name. <Any 
assertion of ercation of energy by means of a mere machine 
would have to be authenticated in many instances, and 
established by long investigation, before it could be 
received in modern science. The case is precisely as with 
the law of gravitation ; if any apparent exception to this 
were observed in the case of some heavenly body, astro- 
nomers, instead of denying the law, would immediately seek 
to explain the occurrence by a wider application of it, say 
by including in their calculations the effect of some dis- 
turbing body hitherto neglected. Ifa man likes to indulge 
the notion that, after all, an exception to the law of the 
conservation of energy may be found, and, provided he 
submits his idea to the test of experiment at his own 
charges without annoying his neighbours, all that can be 
said is that he is engaged in an unpromising enterprise. 
The ease is otherwise with the projector who comes for- 
ward with some machine which claims by the mere in- 
genuity of its contrivance to multiply the energy sup- 
plied to it from some of the ordinary sources of nature 
and sets to work to pester scientific men to examine his 
supposed discovery, or attempts therewith to induce the 
credulous to waste their money. This is by far the largest 
class of perpetual-motion-mongers nowadays. The interest 
of such cases is that attaching to the morbid anatomy 
of the human mind. Perhaps the most striking feature 
about them is the woful sameness of the symptoms of their 
madness. Asa body perpetual-motion seekers are ambi- 
tious, lovers of the short path to wealth and fame, but 
wholly superficial. Their inventions are very rarely char- 
acterized even by mechanical ingenuity. Sometimes in- 
deed the inventor has simply bewildered himself by the 
complexity of his device; but in most cases the machines 
of the perpetual motionist are of child-like simplicity, 
remarkable only for the extraordinary assertions of the 
inventor concerning them. Wealth of ideas there is none; 
simply assertions that such and such a machine solves the 
problem, although an identical contrivance has been shown 
to do no such thing by the brutal test of standing still in the 
hands of many previous inventors, Hosts of the seekers 
for the perpetual motion have attacked their insoluble 
problem with less than a schoolboy's share of the requisite 
knowledge ; and their confidence as a rule is in proportion 
to their ignorance. Very often they get no farther than a 
mere prospectus, on the strength of which they claim some 
imaginary reward, or offer their precious discovery for sale; 
sometimes they get the length of a model which wants 
only the last perfection (already in the inventor's brain) 
to solve the great problem ; sometimes fraud is made to 
supply the motive-power which their real or pretended 
efforts have failed to discover. 

It was no doubt the barefaced fallacy of most of the 
plans for perpetual motion that led the majority of scien- 
tific men to conclude at a very early date that the “ per- 
petuum mobile? was an impossibility. We find the Parisian 
Academy of Sciences refusing, as early as 1775, to receive 
schemes for the perpetual motion, which they class with 
solutions of the duplication of the cube, the trisection of 
an angle, and the quadrature of the circle. Stevinus and 
Leibnitz seem to have regarded its impossibility as axi- 
omatie; and Newton at the beginning of his Principia 
states, so far as ordinary mechanies are concerned, a prin- 
ciple which virtually amounts to the same thing (see 
Mirctanics, wol. xv. p. 715). 

The famous proof of De la Hire simply refers to some 
of the more common gravitational perpetual motions, to 
which we shall refer shortly. The truth is as we have 
said already, that, if proof is to be given, or considered 
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necessary, it must proceed by induction from all physical 
phenomena. 

It would serve no useful purpose here to give an 
exhaustive historical account of the vagaries of mankind 
in pursuit of the "^ perpetuum mobile." The reader may 
consult on this subjeet the two volumes by Henry Dircks, 
C.E., published by E. and F. N. Spon, London, 1861 and 
1870, from which, for the most part, we seleet the follow- 
ing facts to give the reader some idea of this department 
of the history of human fallibility. 

By far the most numerous class of perpetual motions is 
that which seeks to utilize the action of gravity upon rigid 
solids. We have not read of any actual proposal of the 
kind, but the most obvious thing to imagine in this way 
would be to procure some substance which intercepts 
gravitational attraction. If this could be had, then, by 
introducing a plate of it underneath a body while it was 
raised, we could elevate the body without doing work; 
then, removing the plate, we could allow the body to 
fall and do work; eccentrics or other imposing device 
being added to move the gravitation intercepter, behold 
a perpetual motion complete! The great difficulty is that 
no one has found the proper material for an intercepter. 

Fig. 1 represents one of the most ancient and oftenest- 
repeated of gravitational perpetual motions The idea is 
that the balls rolling in the compartments between the 
felloe and the rim of “the wheel will, on the whole, so com- 
port themselves that the moment about the centre of those 
on the descending side exceeds the moment of those on the 
ascending side. Endless 
devices, such as curved 
spokes, levers with elbow- 
joints, eccentrics, «e., 
have been proposed for 
effecting this impossibi- 
lity. The modem student 
of dynamics at once con- 
vinces himself that no 
machinery can effect any 
such result; because, if 
we give the wheel a com- 
plete turn, so that each 
ball returns to its ori- 
ginal position, the whole work done by the ball will, at 
the most, equal that done on it. If we were to start the 
wheel and balls in the most general way possible, we 
should doubtless have a very pretty problem to solve; 
but we know that, if the laws of motion be true, in each 
step the kinetic energy given to the whole system ‘of wheel 
and balls is equal to that taken from the potential energy 
of the balls less what is dissipated in the form of heat hy 
frictional forces, or vice versa, if the wheel and balls he 
losing kinetic energy,—save that the friction in both cases 
leads to dissipation. So that, whatever the system may 
lose, it can, after it is left to itself, never gain energy 
during its motion. 

The two most famous perpetual motions of history, viz., 
the wheels of the marquis of Worcester and of Councillor 
Orffyreus were probably of this type. The marquis of 
Worcester gives the following account of his machine in 
his Century of Inventions (art. 56). 

“To provide and make that all the Weights of the descending 
side of a Wheel shall be perpetually further from the Centre than 
those of the mounting side, and yet equal in number and heft to 
the one side as the other. A most incredible thing, if not seen, but 
triel before the late king (of blessed memory) in the Tower, by 
my directions, two E xtraordinary Embassadors accompanying His 
Majesty, and the Duke of Richmond, aud Duke Hamilion, with 
most of the Court, attending Him. The Wheel was 14. Foot over, 
and 40, Weights of 50. pounds apiece, Sir William Balfore, then 


Lieutenant of the Tower, can justify it, with several others. They 
all saw, that no sooner these great Weights passed the Diameter- 
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line of the lower side, bnt they huug a foot further from the Centre, 
nor no sooner passed the Diameter-line of the upper side but they 
hung a foot nearer. De pleased to judge the consequence.’ 


Orffyreus (whose real name was Bessler) also obtained 
distinguished patronage for his invention. His last wheel, 
for he appears to have constructed more than one, was 12 
feet in diaineter and 1 foot 2 inches broad ; it consisted 
of a light framework of wood covered in with oil-cloth so 
that the interior was concealed, and was mounted on an 
axle which had no visible connexion with any external 
mover. It was examined and approved of by the land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel, in whose castle at Weissenstein it 
is said to have gone for eight weeks in a sealed room. 
The most remarkable thing about this machine is that it 
evidently imposed upon the mathematician ’s Gravesande, 


who wrote a letter to Newton giving an account of his 


examination of Orffyreus's wheel undertaken at the request 
of the landgrave, wherein he professes himself. dissatistied 
with the proofs theretofore given of the impossibility of 
perpetual motion, and indicates his opinion that the in- 
vention of Orffyreus is worthy of investigation. He him- 
self, however, was not allowed to examine the interior 
of the wheel. The inventor seems to have destroyed it 
himself. One story is that he did so on account of difti- 
culties with the landgrave’s Government as toa licence for 
it; another that he was annoyed at the examination hy 
's Gravesande, and wrote on the wall of the room containing 
the fragments of his model that he had destroyed it because 
of the impertinent curiosity of Professor ' s Gravesande, 

The history of this case is noteworthy, because it con- 
tains all the characters that nsnally appear in such comedies 
even now,—the fraudulent paradoxer, the illustrious and 
intelligent patron, the simple-minded, unbiassed, scientific 
witness, 

It is worthy of remark that the overbalancing- wheel 
perpetual motion scems to be as old as the 13th century. 
In his second series Direks quotes an account of an inven- 
tion by Wilars de Honecort, an architect whose sketeh-book 
is still preserved in the Écoles des Chartes at Paris. De 
Honecort says, * Many a time have skilful workmen tried 
to contrive a wheel that shall turn of itself; here is a 
way to do it by means of an uneven number of mallets, 
or by quicksilver.” He thereupon gives a rude sketch of 
a wheel with mallets jointed to its circumference. lt 
would appear from some of the manuscripts of Leonardo 
da Vinci that he had worked with similar notions. 

Another scheme of the perpetual motionist is a water- 
wheel which shall feed its own mill-stream, This notion 
is probably as old as the first miller who experienced the 
ditticulty of a dry season. One form is figured in the 
Mathematical Magic of Bishop Wilkins (1614-1672) ; the 
essential part of it is the water-serew of Archimedes, which 
appears in many of the earlier machines of this class. 
Some of the later ones dispense with even the subtlety 
of the water-serew, and boldly represent a water-wheel 
pumping the water upon its own buckets. 

Perpetual motions founded on the E casas paradox 
are not uncommon; Papin, the 
well-known inventorof the digester, 
exposes one of these in the ZAilo- 
sophicul Transactions for 1685. The 
most naive of these devices is that 
illustrated in fig. 2, the idea of 
which is that the larger quantity 
of water in the wider part of the 
vessel weighing more will over- 
balance the smaller quantity in the 
narrower part, so that the water wil] run over at C, and 
so on continually. 

Capillary attraction has also been a favourite field for 
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the vain quest; for, if by capillary action fluids can be 
made to disobey the law of never rising above their own 
level, what so easy as thus to produce a continual ascent 
and overflow, and thus perpetual motion? Various schemes 
of this kind, involving an endless band which should raise 
more water by its capillary action on one side than on the 
other, have been 
proposed. The 
most celebrated 
is that of Sir Wil- 
lam Congreve, 
who invented the 
rockets that bear 


his name. EFG 
(fig. 3) is an 
inclined plane 


over pulleys ; at 
the top and bot- 
tom travels an 
endless band of Fig. 3 
sponge, «bed, and over this again an endless band of 
heavy weights jointed together. The whole stands over 
the surface of still water. The capillary action raises the 
water in ab, whereas the same thing cannot happen in the 
part ad, since the weights squeeze the water out. Hence, 
inch for inch, ab is heavier than ad; but we know that if 
ab were only just as heavy inch for inch as ad there would 
be equilibrium, if the heavy chain be also uniform; there- 
fore the extra weight of ab will cause the chain to move 
round in the direction of the arrow, and this will go on 
continually, 

The more recondite vehicles of energy, such as electricity 
and magnetism, are more seldom drawn upon by perpetual- 
motion inventors than might perhaps be expected. In- 
stances do occur, but devices of this kind have not become 
a common part of the folklore of nations like the over- 
balaneing wheel and the self-sufficient water-mill. Gilbert, 
in his treatise De Magnete, alludes to some of them, and 
Dishop Wilkins mentions among others a machine * wherein 
a loadstone is so disposed that it shall draw unto it on a 
reclined plane a bullet of steel, which, still as it ascends 
near to the loadstone, may be contrived to fall through 
some hole in the plane and so to return unto the place 
whence at first it began to move, and being there, the 
loadstone will again attract it upwards, till, coming to this 
hole, it will fall down again, and so the motion shall be 
perpetual? The fact that sereens do exist whereby elec- 
trical and magnetic action can be eut off would seem to 
open a door for the perpetual-motion seeker. Unfortu- 
nately the bringing up and removing of these screens 
involves in all cases just that gain or loss of work which 
is demanded by the inexorable law of the conservation of 
energy. A shoemaker of Linlithgow called Spence pre- 
tended that he had found a black substance which inter- 
cepted magnetic attraction and repulsion, and he produced 
two machines which were moved, M 


as he asserted, by the ageney of 
permanent magnets, thanks to the 
black substance. The fraud was 
speedily exposed, but it is worthy 
of remark that Sir David Brewster 
thought the thing worth mentioning 
in a letter to the Annales de Chimie, 
1818, wherein he states “that Mr 
Playfair and Captain Kater have 
inspected both of these machines 
and are satisfied that they resolve 
the problem of perpetual motion.” Vig. 4. 

Not very long ago the writer of this article received by 
post an elaborate drawing of a locomotive engine which 
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was to be worked by the agency of permanent magnets. 
He forgets the details, but it was not so simple as the 
plan represented in fig. 4, where M and N are permanent 
magnets, whose attraction is “sereened” by the wooden 
blocks A and B from the upper left and lower right quad- 
rants of the soft iron wheel W, which consequently is 
attracted round in the saine direction by both M and N, 
and thus goes on for ever. 

One more page from this chapter of the book of human 
folly; the author is the famous John Bernoulli. We 
translate his Latin, as far as possible, into modern phraseo- 
logy. 


In the first place we must premise the following (see fig. 5). 

1. H there be two fluids of different densities whose densities are 
in the ratio of G to L, the height of equiponderating cylinders on 
equal bases will be in the inverse ratio of L to G. 

2. Accordingly, if the height AC of one fluid, contained in 
the vase AD, be iu this ratio to the height EF of the other liquid, 
whieh is in a tube open at both ends, the liquids so placed will 
remain at rest. 

3. Wherefore, if AC be to EF in a greater ratio than L to G, the 
liquid in the tube will ascend ; or if the tube be not sufliciently 
long the liquid will overflow at the orifice E (this follows from 
hydrostatie principles). 

4. It is possible to have two liquids of different density that 
will mix. 

5. It is possible to have a filter, colander, or other separator, by 
means of which the lighter liquid mixed with the heavier may be 
separated again thercfrom. 

Construction, —lhese things being pore I thus construct 
a perpetual motion. Let there be taken in any (if you please, iu 
equal) quantities two liquids of diflerent densities mixed together 
(which may be had hy Hyp. 4), aud let the ratio of their densities 
he first determined, and be the 
heavier to the lighter as G to L, 
then with the mixture let the vase 
AD be filled up to A. This done, 
let the tube EF, open at both 
ends, be taken of such a length 
that AC: EF>2L:G+L; let the 
lower orifice F of this tnbe In AE 
stopped, or rather eovered with the 
filler or other material separating 
the lighter liquid from the heavier 
(which may also be had by Hyp. 5); 
now let the tube thus prepared be 
immersed to the bottom of the ves- |> 
sel CD; I say that the liquid will CS 
continually ascend through the ori- 
fice F of the tube and overflow hy 
the orifice E upon the liquid below. G 

Demonstration.—Beeause the ori- 
fice F of the tube is covered by the 
filter (by constr.) which separates 
the lighter liquid from the heavier, it follows that, if the tube be 
immersed to the bottom of the vessel, the lighter liquid alone which 
is mixed with the heavier ought to rise through the filter into the 
tube, and that, too, higher than the surface of the surrounding 
liquid (by Hyp. 2), so that AC: EF=2L:G+L; but since (by 
constr.) AC: KF>2L:G+E5 it necessarily follows (by Hyp. 3) 
that the lighter liquid will flow over by the orifice E into the vessel 
below, and there will meet the heavier and be again mixed with it ; 
and it will then penetrate the filter, again aseend the tnbe, and be a 
second tiine driven through the upper orifice. Thus, therefore, will 
the flow be continued for ever. Q.E.D. 

He then proceeds to apply this theory to explain the perpetual 
rise of water to the mountains, and its flow in rivers to the sea, 
which others had falsely attributed to capillary action, —his idea 
being that it was an effect of the different densities of salt and 
fresh water. 


One really is at a loss with Bernoulli's wonderful theory, 
whether to admire most the conscientious statement of the 
hypothesis, the prim logie of the demonstration, so care- 
fully cut according to the pattern of the ancients, or the 
weighty superstructure built on so frail a foundation. 
Most of our perpetual motions were clearly the result of 
too little learning ; surely this one was the product of too 
much. (c. cn.) 

PERPIGNAN (Spanish, Perpirian), the ancient capital 
of Roussillon, and now the chief town of the department 
of Pyrénées Orientales, France, and a first-class fortress, 
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stands about 66 feet above sea-level, on the right bank of 
the Tet, 7 miles above the point where it falls into the 
Mediterranean. The streets of Perpignan are narrow and 
crooked, and the houses have no arehitectural pretensions. 
The cathedral of St Jean, in the Third Pointed style, was 
commenced in 1324 by the bishop of Elne, and carried 
on by Sancho IL, king of Majorea. The chancel, built 
when Louis XL was master of Roussillon, bears the arms 
of France. The nave is 259 feet long, 64 wide, and 89 
high. "The most noteworthy feature in the building is an 
immense reredos of white marble, begun in 1618 by Dar- 
tholomew Soler of Barcelona. "The tomb of Louis de Mont- 
mor, first French bishop of Elne after the annexation of 
Roussillon to France, is also worthy of notice; the black 
marble sarcophagus is supported by four white marble 
lions, and surmounted by the recumbent figure of the 
bishop. The bede-tower, built over a small Romanesque 
chapel, is crowned by an iron cage which dates from 1742. 
The Place de la Loge, which derives its name from the 
Spanish word Zonja (market or bazaar), was built in 1396 
in a Pointed style suggestive of the Moorish, and was in- 


Plan of Perpignan. 


tended for a eloth-exchange. The gate-house adjoining the 
Narbonne road, built in the time of Louis XL, has elegant 
turrets. The fortifications of the citadel, which is large 
enough to contain 2000 men, are of various times. The 
kings of Majorea had a castle on the terrace commanding 
the town, of which all that now remains is the keep. The 
chapel is remarkable as being a mixture of the Romanesque, 
Pointed, and Moorish styles; the top of its tower com- 
mands a view of the whole plain of Roussillon, with its 
flourishing market-gardens and vineyards, overhung on 
the south-west by Mount Canigou, and bounded by the 
Corbiéres on the north, the Albéres on the south, and 
the Mediterranean on the east. "The ramparts surround- 
ing the citadel are the work of Louis XL, Charles V., 
and Vauban. The sculptures and caryatides still to be 
seen on the gateway were placed there by the duke of 
Alva. Perpignan was the seat of a university founded by 
the kings of Aragon, and the town still possesses an inter- 
esting museum of sculptures and pictures, where are to 
be scen the first photographic proofs produced by Daguerre, 
a natural history collection, and a library containing 30,000 
volumes. In one of the squares of the town is the statue of 
Arago, unveiled in 1879. The manufactures of Perpignan 
are cloth-making, cork-cutting, tanning, and cooperage, and 
it has a large trade in wine, brandy, honey, fine wool, fruit, 
and vegetables. The population in 1581 was 31,735. 
Perpignan had its origin in a Benedictine monastery, and its 
name first appears in charters of the 10th century. The place had 
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already grown into a town when Philip the Bold, king of France, 
died there in 1285, as he was returning from au unsuceessful expedi- 
tion into Aragon, At that time it belonged to the kingdom of 
Majorea, which was created in 1262, and its sovereigns resided 
there until, in 1344, that small state reverted to the possession of 
the kings of Aragon. When Louis XI. ocenpied Roussillon as 
security for money advanced by him to the king of Aragon, Per- 
pignan resisted the French arms for a considerable time, and only 
yielded through stress of famine (15th. Mareh 1475). Roussillon 
was restored to Aragon by Charles VIIL, and Perpignan was again 
besieged in 1512 by Francis L, bnt without suecess. Later on, 
however, the inhabitants, angered by the tyranny and cruelty of 
the Spanish governor, surrendered the town to Louis NIIT. The 
citadel held out until the 9th of September 1642, and the place has 
ever since belonged to France, to which it was formally ceded by 
the treaty of the Pyrenees. 

PERRAULT, CuannLEs (1628-1703), the most pro- 
minent author of France im a specially French kind of 
literature—the fairy tale—and one of the chief actors in 
the famous literary quarrel of ancients and moderns, was 
born at Paris on 12th January 1628. His father, Pierre 
Perrault, was a barrister, all whose four sons were men of 
some distinetion,—Claude, the second, who was first a 
physician and then an architect, being the best known 
next to Charles the youngest. The latter was brought up 
at the Collége de Beauvais, until he chose to quarrel with 
his masters, after which (an incident rather rare at the 
time when patriarchal government of families was in full 
fashion) he was allowed to follow his own bent in the way 
of study. He took his degree of “licencié en droit” at 
Orleans in 1651, and was almost immediately called to the 
Paris bar, where, however, he practised for a very short 
time. In 1654 his father bought himself the post of 
receiver-general at Paris, and made Charles his clerk. 
After nearly ten years of this employment he was, in 
1663, chosen by Colbert as his secretary in a curious and 
not easily deseribable office. Put shortly, Perrault’s duties 
were to assist and advise the minister in matters relating 
to the arts and sciences, not forgetting literature. The 
protection of Colbert procured a place in the Académie 
Française for his protégé in 1671, and Perrault justified 
his election in several ways, One was the orderly arrange- 
ment of the business affairs of the Academy, another was 
the suggestion of the custom (which more than anything 
else has given the institution a hold on the French public) 
of holding publie séances for the reception of candidates. 
Colbert’s death in 1683 put an end to Perrault's official 
career, but even before that event he had experienced the 
morose and ungenerous temper which was the great draw- 
back of that very capable statesman. He now gave him- 
self up to literature, in which, like most men of his time, 
he had made some experiments already. The famous 
dispute of aneients and moderns is said to have arisen in 
consequence of some words used by Perrault in one of the 
regular aeademic discourses, on which Boileau, with his 
usual rudeness, commented in violent terms. Perrault, 
though a very good-natured man, had ideas and a will of 
his own, and the Parallèle des Anciens et des Modernes, 
which appeared between 1688 and 1696, was the result. 
The well-known controversy that followed in its train 
raged hotly in France, passed thenee to England, and in 
the days of La Motte and Fénelon broke out again in the 
country of its origin. As far as Perrault is concerned, 
he was inferior to his adversaries in learning, but decidedly 
superior to them in wit. Jt is not known what, except 
the general popularity of the fairy tale in the last deeade 
of the century, drew Perrault to the composition of the 
only works of his which are still read. The first of them, 
Griselidis, which is in verse, appeared in 1691, Peau d’ Ane 
and Les Souhatts Ridicules, also in verse, in 1691. But 
Perrault was no poet, and the merit of these pieces is 
entirely obscured by that of the prose tales, La Pelle au 
Bois Dormant, Petit Chaperon Rouge, La Barbe Bleue, Le 
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Chat Botté, Les Fées, Cendrillon, Riquet à la Houppe, 
which, after being published in a miscellany during 1696 
and 1697, appeared in a volume with the last-named year 
on the title-page, and with the general title of Mistoires du 
Temps Passé, No criticism of these famous productions 
is necessary, and it is searcely less superfluous to observe 
that Perrault has no elaim to the invention of the subjects. 
lis merit is that he has treated them with a literary skill 
in adapting style to matter which cannot possibly be ex- 


ceeded. Of his other work some Mémoires and academic 
Eloges need alone be mentioned. He died on 16th May 
1703. 


Exeept the tales, Perrault’s works have not recently been re- 
printed. Ofthe tales the best recent editions are those of Giraud 
(Lyons, 1865) and Lefévre (Paris, 1875). 

PERRONE, Giovanni (1794-1876), Roman Catholic 
theologian, was born at Chieri (Piedmont) in 1794, studied 
theology at Turin, and in his twenty-first year went to 
Nome, where he joined the Society of Jesus, and, after his 
ordination to the priesthood, became a teacher in the Col- 
legium Romanum. From Ferrara, where he was rector of 
the Jesuit college after 1830, he returned to his teaching 
work in Rome, being made head of his old college in 1850. 
Ife died on 26th August 1876. He was the author of 
numerous dogmatic works, which, as clearly and faithfully 
refleeting the prevailing tendencies of Roman theology, 
obtained wide currency and were extensively translated. 
They may still be regarded as representing most nearly 
the modern orthodoxy of his church. The Prelectiones 
Theologice may he specially named (1st ed. 1835, 31st 
ed. 1866). 

PERRY, an alcoholic beverage, obtained by the fermenta- 
tion of the juice of pears. The manufacture is in all 
essentials identical with that of CrpER (q.2.), though there 
are some variations in detail arising from the more abund- 
ant mueilage of the pear. The clearest and most concise 
account of making cider and perry is contained in the 
fourth part of the //erefordshire Pomona for 1881 (p. 133 
sy.). The fruits are either taken at once to the crushing 
mill or allowed, like apples, to remain in heaps so as to 
ripen uniformly ; they are then erushed between rollers 
of granite or millstone grit, and the must or juiee poured 
into casks, In making the better kinds of perry only the 
best sorts of pears are used without admixture ; but for 
ordinary purposes pears of various kinds are mixed indis- 
criminately, although, as in the case of the apple, the 
fruits used for the manufacture of perry are not those 
which are the most suitable for dessert. It is eon- 
sidered better not to crush the pips, as the flavour of the 
perry 1s thereby deteriorated. The most scrupulous clean- 
liness is absolutely requisite, and all the metal-work of the 
machinery should be sedulously kept bright, otherwise the 
acids of the juice dissolve the oxides, and, in the case of 
lead, produce poisonous salts. Pear-juice contains grape- 
sugar, tannic, malic, and tartaric acids, albumen, lime, pectin, 
mucilage, and other ingredients. The quantity of potash 
and phosphoric acid in the juice is relatively large. At a 
temperature ranging from 50° to 80° the juice undergoes 
natural fermentation without the addition of yeast. This 
fermentation, however, is brought about by the agency 
of a “ferment” (saccharomyees), which feeds on the 
grape-sugar of the juice, decomposing it, and causing the 
rearrangement of its constituents in the form of alcohol, 
carbonic-acid gas, glycerin, &c. The saccharomyces fer- 
ments in the first instance absorb oxygen and liberate car- 
bonie acid, as in the process of respiration, but the air of 
the fluid in which they live speedily becomes exhausted of 
its oxygen, and then the ferments obtain further supplies 
from the glucose, in effecting the decomposition of which 
they set free more oxygen than they require, and this, 
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uniting with the hydrogen and the carbon, forms the pro- 
ducts of fermentation. 

In practice the pulp is removed from the mill and placed 
in open vats for forty-eight hours or longer. Gentle 
fermentation sets in, as shown by the formation of froth 
and bubbles of carbonic-acid gas. The pulp is then placed 
in layers separated by hair-cloths, which act as sieves or 
filters when the mass is placed in a press like a cheese- 


press. The pressure is gradual at first and afterwards 
increased. The juice or must is poured into hogsheads, 


leaving an unfilled space as “ullage.” The hogsheads 
are placed in a cool cellar, when fermentation begins as 
above explained, and a thick scum forms on the surface 
called the “upper lees.” At the same time mucilage and 
ferment-cells with the more solid particles sink to the 
bottom and form the “lower lees” at the bottom of the 
barrel, When the fermentation has subsided the liquor 
between the upper and lower lees should be bright, but in 
the case of perry, owing to the large quantity of mucilage, 
the juice has to be filtered through filters of Forfar linen, — 
a tedious process. The clear liquor is now racked off into 
clean casks, not quite filled, but leaving space for * ullage," 
and kept uncorked at a low temperature. A better practice 
is to elose the eask with a bung, through which a curved 
siphon-like tube is passed, one end of it being in the 
“ullage” and the portion of it outside the cask being bent 
downwards and then upwards ; then either the bend of the 
tube inay be filled with one or two tablespoonfuls of water, 
or the outer end of the bent tube may be plunged in a cup 
of water,—the object in all cases being to provide for the 
escape of gas from the cask and to prevent the passage of 
air into it. In a week or so the fermentation ceases or 
nearly so, the liquor becomes clear and quiet, when isinglass 
is added in the proportion of one ounce to a hogshead of 
100 to 115 gallons. (In Devonshire, the hogshead con- 
tains uniformly fifty gallons.) In January or February 
the bungs are driven in firmly. While fermentation is 
going on, a temperature of 50° to 70° is most propitious, 
but after the liquor has been raeked off it should be kept 
in a uniformly eool cellar as near to 40° Fahr. as can be 
done. When it is desirable to restrain over-violent or 
hasty fermentation, sulphur or salicylic acid is employed. 
The latter, being the simpler and cleaner, is the better 
agent to be adopted. An ounce or an ounee and a half to 
a hundred gallons should be poured into the fermenting 
liquor immediately after it has been raeked. It is very 
effectual, and leaves no sensible effects on the liquor if 
carefully used, being tasteless and free from smell. Great 
care should be taken, however, not to allow the aeid to 
come into contact with any metal such as iron, or a black 
colour will result. Perry eontains about 7 per cent. of 
alcohol, and will keep in casks if well made for three or 
four years, or longer if in bottle. It does not, however, 
travel well. 

PERSEPHONE. See PROSERPINE. 

PERSEPOLIS. In the interior of Persia proper, some 
40 miles north-east of Shíráz, and not far from where the 
small river Pulwár flows into the Kur (Kyrus), there is a 
large terrace with its east side leaning on Kühi Rahmet 
(* the Mount of Grace"). The other three sides are formed 
by a retaining wall, varying in height with the slope of 
the ground from 14 to 41 feet; and on the west side a 
magnificent double stair, of very easy steps, leads to the 
top. On this terrace, which is not perfeetly level, stand 
and He the ruins of a number of colossal buildings, all 
constructed of exquisite dark-grey marble from the adja- 
cent mountain. The stones were laid without mortar, and 
many of them are still zn situ, although the iron clamps 
by which they were fastened together have been stolen or 
destroyed by rust. The mason-work is excellent, and the 
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style of the lofty palaces, colonnades, and vestibules most 
imposing. Especially striking are the huge pillars, of 
which a number still stand erect. No traveller can escape 
the spell of these majestic ruins.! It is impossible to 
give a minute account of them here; the reader must 
refer to the numerous descriptions and illustrations in the 
works of ancient and modern travellers.? It is to be 
observed that several of the buildings were never finished. 
Stolze has shown that in some cases even the mason's rub- 
bish has not been removed, and remarks accordingly that in 
those early times, just as at the present day, an Oriental 
prince would rather commence a new building of his own 
than complete the unfinished work of his predecessor. 
These ruins, for which the name Chihil mendre or “the 
forty minarets "? can be traced back to the 13th century; 
are now known as Takhti Jamshid, “the throne of Jamshid” 
(a mythical king). That they represent the Persepolis 
captured and partly destroyed by Alexander the Great 
has been beyond dispute, at least since the time of Pietro 
della Valle? Amongst the earlier scholars the fanciful 
notions of the Persians, who are utterly ignorant of the 
real history of their country before Alexander, often re- 
ceived too much attention; hence many of them were of 
opinion that the buildings were of much higher antiquity 
than the time of Cyrus; and even those who rightly 
regarded them as the works of the Achzinenians were 
unable to support their theory by conclusive evidence.® 
The decipherment of the cuneiform Persian inscriptions 
found on the ruins and in the neighbourhood has put an 
end to all doubt on this point. We now read with absolute 
certainty that some of the edifices are the work of Darius 
IL, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes III. (Ochus), and with equal 
certainty we may conclude that all the others were built 
under the Achwmenian dynasty. 
Behind Takhti Jamshíd are three sepulehres hewn out 
of the rock in the hillside, the facades, one of which is 
incomplete, being richly ornamented with reliefs, About 
8 miles to the north-north-cast, on the opposite side of 
the Pulwár, rises a perpendicular wall of rock, in which 
four similar tombs are cut, at a considerable height from 
the bottom of the valley. The modern Persians call this 
place Nakshi Rustam (“the picture of Rustam”) from 
the Sasantan reliefs beneath the opening, which they take 
to be a representation of the mythical hero Rustam. That 
the occupants of these seven tombs were kings might be 
inferred from the sculptures, and one of those at Nakshi 
tustam is expressly declared in its inscription to be the 
tomb of the great Darius, concerning whom Ctesias relates 


! See the deseription of Mas'üdí (el. Barbier de Meynard, iv. 76 sq.), 
written 944 A.D. ; and that of Makdist (Mokaddasi, ed. De Goeje, 
p. 444), written forty years later. 

? See especially Chardin, Kaempfer, Niebuhr, and Ouseley. Niebuhr's 
drawings, though good, are, for the purposes of the architectural student, 
inferior to the great work of Texier, and still far more to that of 
Flandiu and Coste. Gool sketches, chiefly after Flandin, are given 
by Kossowiez, Inscriptiones palao-persica, St Petersburg, 1872. In 
addition to these we have now the photographie plates in Stolze’s 
Persepolis (2 vols., Berlin, 1882). — Stolze's ** photogrammetric ” plan 
surpasses all previous attempts in accuracy. The nunierous reliefs 
found in this group of ruins (especially on the great double stair), 
executed in a very remarkable style of art, were first brought within 
the scope of accurate examination by these works, since, with some 
individual exceptions (as in Ouseley), the drawings of the figures in the 
older works were quite inadequate. 

3 Neither “the forty towers" nor “the forty pillars" is a eorrect 
rendering of the expression. The round pillars with their heavy 
eapitals have a much closer reseinblance to the turrets of the Moham- 
medan mosques than to our church towers. An older name for all 
the splendid ruins through the Pulwár valley is Auzdr sután, “the 
thousand pillars” (Hamza Esp., ed. Gottwaldt, p. 38). A thousand 
is, of course, like forty, a round number. 

1 Sir W. Ouseley, Travels, ii. 369. 

5 Lettera xv. (ed. Brighton, 1843, ii. 246 sq.). 

8 See the discussion of this question in Onseley. 
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i that his grave was in the face of a rock, and could 
be reached only by means of an apparatus of ropes. 
Ctesias mentions further, with regard to a number of 
Persian kings, either that their remains were brought és 
II:peas, “to the Persians,” or that they died there.” Now 
we know that Cyrus was buried at Pasargada, the modern 
Murgáb, two days’ journey north-east from Persepolis," 
and if there is any truth in the statement that the body 
of Cambyses was brought home “to the Persians” his 
burying-place must be sought somewhere beside that of 
his father. In order to identify the graves of Persepolis 
we must bear in mind that Ctesias assumes that it was 
the custom for a king to prepare his own tomb during his 
lifetime. Hence the kings buried at Nakshi Rustan are 
probably, besides Darius, Xerxes I., Artaxerxes l., and 
Darius LI. Xerxes lL, who reigned for a very short time, 
could scarcely have obtained so splendid a monument, and 
still less could the usurper Sogdianus, The two com- 
pleted graves behind Takhti Jamshid would then belong 
to Artaxerxes II. and Artaxerxes III. The unfinished 
one is perhaps that of Arses, who reigned at the longest 
two years, or, if not his, then that of Darius ILI. (Codo- 
mannus), who is one of those whose bodies are said to 
have been brought “to the Persians.” ® 

Another small group of ruins in the same style is found 
at the village of Haji ábád, on the Pulwár, a good hour's 
walk above Takhti Jamshid. These formed a single 
building, which was still intact 900 years ago, and was 
used as the mosque of the then existing city of Istakhr. 
For there is no other place that can have answered to the 
deseription of the eminent geographer Makdisi, who was 
himself in this neighbourhood, when he says: “The chief 
mosque (jím7) of Istakhr is situated beside the bazaars. 
It is built after the fashion of the principal mosques in 
Syria,!° with round pillars. On the top of each pillar is a 
cow.!! Formerly it is said to have been a fire-temple. The 
bazaars surround it on three sides” (p. 436). 

In the time of its greatest prosperity the Persian metrc- 
polis must undoubtedly have covered a great part of the 
extremely fertile valley of the Pulwár. It is not at all 
necessary to suppose that its limits are determined by the 
two heaps of ruins. The great bulk of the houses would, 
of course, be built in the wretched manner which is all 
but universal in the East. 

Since Cyrus was buried in Pasargad:e, which moreover 
is mentioned in Ctesias as his own city,!? and since, to 
judge from the inscriptions, the buildings at Persepolis 
commenced with Darius L, it was probably under this 
king, with whom the sceptre passed to a new branch of 
the royal house, that Persepolis became the capital. At 
least it is probable that the great city, in the original 
home of the dynasty, with its lordly palaces and royal 
sepulehres, was theoretically considered the metropolis of 
the whole empire. But certainly, as a residence for the 
rulers of such extensive territories, a remote place in a 


7 This statement is not made in Ctesias (or rather in the extracts 
of Photius) about Darius 1L, which is probably aeeideutal; in the 
case of Sogdianus (Sekydianus), who as a usurper was not deemed 
worthy of hononrable burial, there is good reason for the omission. 

8 See art, PERSIA (p. 567 below). The complete proof will be found 
in Stolze's work already mentioned, aud in his paper cited below. 

9 Arrian, iii. 22, 1. 

10 This refers only to its solidity and magnifi ence, and perhaps also 
to some of its minor features, but not to its general style. These 
Moslems had no great discernment in matters of style. For instance, 
Makdisi and others compare the ruins of Takhti Jamshid to those of 
Palmyra and Baalbek. 

U Capitals formed of recumbent animal figures are peculiar to the 
buildings of the Achwmenians. 

12 Cf. also in particular, Plutarch, Artaz., iii., where Pasargada is 
distinctly looked on as the sacred cradle of the dynasty. 

13 The story of Ælian (M. A., i. 59), who makes Cyrus build his 
royal palace in Persepolis, deserves no attention. 
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ditticult alpine region was far from convenient. The 
practical capitals were Susa, Babylon, and Eebatana. 

This, at the same time, accounts for the faet that the 
Greeks were not really aequainted with the city until it 
was taken by Alexander.!| Ctesias must certainly have 
known of it, and it is possible that he may have named it 
simply Ilépra,? after the people, as is undoubtedly done 
by certain writers of a somewhat later date’ But whether 
the city really bore the name of the people and the country 
is another question. And it is extremely hazardous to 
assume, with Sir H. Rawlinson and Oppert, that the words 
and Pirsd, “in this Persia," which occur in an inscription 
on the gateway built by Xerxes (D. lin. 14), signify “in 
this city of Pársá," and consequently prove that the name 
of the city is identical with the name of the country. 

The name Persepolis appears to have been first used by 
Clitarehus, one of the earliest, but unfortunately one of 
the most imaginative annalists of the exploits of Alexander. 
The word was no doubt meant to allude to the ** Persians,” 
but apparently he preferred this extraordinary form * to 
the regular * Persopolis "5 for the sake of a play on the 
destruction (zépots) which he relates. Later writers have 
followed him in the use of the name Persepolis. For 
information about the capture and treatment of the city by 
Alexander we are almost entirely dependent on narratives 
which are based on Clitarehus, since Arrian unfortunately 
disposes of this episode in a very summary fashion. The 
course of events may be traced somewhat as follows. 

Alexander, having erushed the resistance of the Persian 
army under Ariobarzanes at the “ Persian Gates,”? marched 
rapidly on the capital. Ariobarzanes had made his way 
thither with a few followers, but was refused adinission 
by Tiridates, the commandant of the citadel, who had 
already commenced negotiations with Alexander, and at 
last surrendered the place with its immense treasures to 
the conqueror. In a subsequent battle Ariobarzanes was 
killed.5 Alexander then ordered a general massacre, and 
gave up the city to be plundered. In the citadel he placed a 
garrison of 3000 men under Nicarchides,® and then eaused 

1 Eschylus, whose knowledge of the world is certainly not very 
extensive, takes the “city of the Persians ” to be Susa. Cf. especially 
Pers., v. 15 with v. 761 (760 doru Zovowv) Herodotus does not 
mention the capital of Persis at all. 

? The only expression that could be interpreted in this sense is és 
llépsas, “to the Persians.” But perhaps és lIépeas, with him, means 
only “to the land of Persis." No donbt, when he says that the body 
of Cyrus was conveyed és Heépoas, this might be explained on the 
supposition that he wrongly imagined that Cyrus was buried in Perse- 
polis. Xenophon, who knew of Pasargade from Ctesias, calls it Héprar 
(Cyr., viii. 5, 21) ; but, as he was not acquainted with the country, 
this goes for nothing. Of more importance is the fact that Plutarch, 
Artas., iii, (probably after Dinon), places Pasargade êv Ilépoais, where 
the expression applies to the country and not to the city. 

3 So undoubtedly Arrian (iii. 18, 1, 10), or rather his best authority, 
King Ptolemy. So, again, the Babylonian Berosus, shortly after 
Alexander. See Clemens Alex., Admon. ad gentes, c. 5, where, with 
Georg ltoffmann (Pers. Märtyrer, 197), kal is to be inserted before 
Ilépoas, and this to be understood as the name of the metropolis. 

4 IepaémoXs means strictly *city-destroying." IlLepcatmoXs, a well- 
authenticated reading in Strabo and Ælian (2.c.), is no improvement. 

> This form is actually restored by later scholars, and seems to have 
been used by the geographer Ptolemy (vi. 4). 

5 Besides the historians who draw upon Clitarchus (Diodorus, 
Curtius, Justin, Plutarch in AZexander), Strabo (79 sq., 727 sq.), Pliny 
(vi. 115, 213), and several others, Justin (i. 6, 3) introduces the name 
Persepolis in an account which is based on Ctesias, just as Arrian 
(vii. 1, 1) once employs it, althongh he can scarcely have got it from 
his excellent sources, 

7 On this locality, see the paper of Fr. Stolze in the Verhand- 
lungen der Gesellschaft für Erdkunde in Derlin, 1583, Nos. 3 aud 6. 

8 This is mentioned by Curtius only, but it has great intrinsic prob- 
ability. The massacre at the taking of the city appears to be confirmed 
by Plutarch (Alex., 37) from the letters of the king. 

? This again is only found in Curtius. Alexander was in the heart 
of a country which he had laid waste, but by no means thoroughly 
subdued, which hated him bitterly, and which was the native land of 
the dynasty ; he was amongst a people who still felt themselves to be 


the royal palaces to be set on fire, —certainly not in a 
drunken freak, but apparently with deliberate calculation 
on the effect it would produce on the minds of the Asiatics.!? 

Now it has hitherto been universally admitted that 
“the palaces” or “the palace” (rà BagiAeww) burned down 
by Alexander are those now in ruins at Takhti Jamshid, 
as already described. From Stolze’s investigations it 
appears that at least one of these, the castle built by 
Xerxes, bears evident traces of having been destroyed by 
fire.! The locality deseribed by Diodorus after Clitarelus 
corresponds in important particulars with Takhti Jamshid, 
for example, in being supported by the mountain on the 
east.!? And, if there are other details, such as the triple 
wall, which it is ditheult to reconcile with the existing 
state of things, we must bear in mind on the one hand 
the great destruction that must have been wrought in 
the course of thousands of years, and on the other that 
small inaccuracies are not to be wondered at in a writer 
like Clitarchus, who is constantly straining after effect. 
There is however, one formidable difficulty. Diodorus 
says that the rock at the back of the palace containing 
the royal sepulchres rises so steep that the bodies could 
be raised to their last resting-place only by mechanical 
appliances. This is not true of the graves behind Takhti 
Jamshíd, to which, as Stolze expressly observes, one can 
easily ride up; on the other hand, it is strietly true of the 
graves at Nakshi Rustam. Stolze has accordingly started 
the theory that the royal castle of Persepolis stood close 
by Nakshi Rustam, and has sunk in course of time to 
shapeless heaps of earth, under which the remains may be 
concealed. He and Andreas, our highest authorities on the 
topography of this district,!? consider this spot peculiarly 
adapted for the site of a citadel, while the water-supply 
would suffice for a numerous court-retinue and garrison, 
and for a royal residence with its palaces and gardens. 
Nevertheless we are unable to adopt this suggestion. The 
vast ruins of Takhti Jamshíd, and the terrace constructed 
with so much labour, appear to us of more importance than 
any number of doubts and conjectures. These remains can 
hardly be anything else than the ruins of palaces and the 
other belongings of a kingly residence ; as for temples, the 
Persians had no such thing, at least in the time of Darius 
and Xerxes. And it can hardly be supposed that such 
solid structures were much more numerous in former times, 
and that these alone have survived owing to their peculiar 
situation on the terrace. For, in the first place, it is 
evident at a glance that the situation itself is of an excep- 
tional kind. Moreover, Persian tradition at a very remote 
period knew of only three architectural wonders in that 
region, which it attributed to the fabulous queen Humái 
(Khumái)—the grave of Cyrus at Murgáb, the building at 
Haji ábád, and those on the great terrace. It is safest 
therefore to identify these last with the royal palaces 
destroyed by Alexander. Clitarchus, who can scarcely 
have visited the place himself, has simply, with his usual 


the dominant race, and knew that their king was still alive. That in 
these cireumstances he should have a strong garrison under a trust- 
worthy Macedonian was simply a matter of course. — Nicarchides after- 
wards commanded a trireme in the fleet that sailed from the Indus to 
the Tigris (Arrian, Jndica, xix. 5; after Nearchus). 

9 See art. PERSIA (p. 582 below). 

D Dr Stolze has kindly explained to the writer of this article that 
the layer of charcoal in the *hall of a hundred pillars " is apparently 
the result not of a contlagration but of gradual deconiposition. 

1 The name of this mountain too, BaciAcxdy pos, is identical with 
Sháhkáh, which is at least tolerably well established by Ouseley (ii. 
417) as a synonym of Athi rahmet. 

13 We are here again indebted to private communications from Stolze, 
as well as to his published papers. 

H See especially Hamza Isp., 38 ; Tabari, i. 690, 816 (cf. Noldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser... aus... Tubari, p. 8). The ruins at Takhti 
Jamshid are alluded to as the work of Humái, in connexion with au 
event which oecurred shortly after 200 A.D. 
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recklessness of statement, confounded the tombs behind the 
palaces with those of Nakshi Rustam ; indeed he appears 
to imagine that all the royal sepulchres were at the same 
place, It is possible, however, that the diserepancy orj- 
ginated with Diodorus, who often makes his extracts in 
a very perfunctory manner.! 

If it should prove that, after all, the terrace is not large 
enough to have contained the treasure-houses and the 
barracks of the garrison, in addition to the palaces, or that 
Alexander could not have set fire to the latter without en- 
dangering the former and the safety of the whole fortress, 
then we should have to assume that a separate citadel (axpu) 
stood somewhere outside of the terrace with the palaces. 
There are many positions naturally adapted for defence in 
the vieinity. But, as far as yet appears, such an assump- 
tion is scarcely required. Of course we need not suppose 


that the number 3000 represents the actual strength of 


Alexander’s garrison; and we must consider that, when 
Darius, in the height of his power, laid out this place in 
the heart of his empire, he was thinking more of regal 
magnificence than of security. A high wall and a guard 
of 200 men would suffice for the protection of the treasures 
at a time when battering engmes were unknown. 

In 316 p.c. Persepolis is still the capital of Persis as a province 
of the great Macedonian empire (see Diol., 19, 21 sq., 46 ; probably 
after Hieronymus of Cardia, who was living about 316). The city 
must have gradually declined iu the course of time ; but the ruins 
of the Achieineníans remained as a witness to its ancient glory. 

It is probable that the principal town of the country, or at least 
of the district, was always in this neighbourhood. About 200 A.D. 
we find there the city Istakhr? as the seat of the local governors. 
There the foundations of the second great Persian empire were 
laid, and once more there arose round the tombs of the Achæ- 
nenians what was for centuries the theoretical metropolis of a 
great monarehy whose administrative eapitals lay far to the west. 
Istakhr acquired special importance as the centre of priestly wisdom 
and Brier eee In its most flourishing days it was probably as 
large as Persepolis had been, whose ruins undonbtedly furnished 
much of the material for its houses. The peaceable resident, intent 
on building his house or hut, has too often proved more destructive 
to ancient buildings than a foreign invader or even the disintegrat- 
ing forces of nature. The Sasanian kings have covered the face 
of the rocks in this neighbourhood, aud in part even the Ache- 
menia ruins, with their sculptures and inscriptions, and must 
themselves have built largely here, although never on the same 
scale of magnificence as their ancient predecessors. The Romans 
knew as little about Istakhr as the Greeks had done about Perse- 
polis, and this in spite of the fact that for four hundred years they 
maintained relations, friendly or hostile, with the empire, while their 
own sway extended far into the heart of Asia. So remote is Persis ! 

At the time of the Arabian conquest Istakhr offered a desperate 
resistance, which was renewed again and again before the place was 
finally subdued. Blood flowed like water in these struggles for 
religion aml liberty. Nevertheless the city was still a place of 
considerable importance in the first century of Islam, although its 
greatness was speedily eclipsed by the new metropolis Shiraz, In 
the 10th century Istakhr had become an utterly insignificant place, 
as may be seen from the descriptions of Istakhri, a native (c. 950), 
aud of Makdisi (e. 985). At this time the little town occupied 
approximately the site assigned to it on Flandin’s map, near the 
present village of Haji abad, surrounding the ruined structure of 
the Achemenians, and principally on the left side of the stream. 
During the following centuries Istakhr gradually declined, until, 
as a city, it ceased to exist. This fruitful region, however, was 
covered with villages till the frightful devastations of last eentury ; 
and even now it is, comparatively speaking, well cultivated. 

The “castle of Istakhr" played a conspicuons part several times 
during the Mohammedan period as a strong fortress. It was the 
middllemost and the highest of the three steep crags which rise 
from the valley of the Knr, at some distance to the west or north- 
west of Nakshi Rustam.3 We learn from Oriental writers that one 


! Curtius repeatedly confounds the palace with the metropolis (both 
being rà Bagitera), and so speaks of the city being set on tire. 

2 Properly Stakhr, as written in Pahlavi; on the coins of the 
Sasanids “st” stands as an abbreviation for the name. The Armenians 
write Stakr. The form with the prosthetic vowel Zx«khr is New 
Persian; the Syrians used at a still earlier time the form /stahr or /sfahr. 

3 This height is now called, from its situation, Miydnkala (middle 
fortress). Older writers and travellers give other names, the nomen- 
elature of all this part of Persia having greatly altered ; but the name 
* castle " or “hill of Istakhr” appears not to have entirely disappeared. 
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of the Buwaihid sultans in the 10th century of the Flight eon- 
structed the great cisterns, whieh may yet be seen, and have heen 
visited, amongst others, by James Morier and Flandin.* Ouseley, 
who has extracted a vast amount of information from Persian 
authors about the ruins of Persepolis and about Istakhr,” points out 
that this castle was still used in the 16th century, at least asa 
state prison. But when Della Valle was there iu 162] it was 
already in ruins. CUT aN) 
PERSEUS, a hero of Grecian fable, son of DANAE (q.v. 
and Zeus. When Persens was grown to manhood Poly- 
dectes, the wicked king of Seriphus, cast his eye on Danae; 
and, that he might rid himself of the son, he exacted of 
him a promise that he would bring him the head of the 
Gorgon Medusa. Now the dreadful Gorcons (4.v.) dwelt 
with their sisters the Grew (the Gray Women) by the 
great ocean, far away in the west. Guided by llermes 
and Athene, Perseus came to the Grea. They were three 
hags, with but one eye and one tooth between them, which 
they handed one to the other. Perseus stole the eye and 
tooth, and would not restore them till the Cram had 
guided him to the Nymphs, from whom he received the 
winged sandals, the wallet («¢Birs), and the cap of invisi- 
bility. These he put on, and, being armed by Hermes 
with a scimitar (apr), came upon the Gorgons as they 
slept and cut off Medusa’s head, while with averted eyes 
he looked at her image on his brazen shield lest he should 
be turned to stone. Perseus put the Gorgon's head in his 
wallet and fled. Coming to /Ethiopia he dehvered and 
married ANPROMEDA (4.7.). With her he returned to Seri- 
phus in time to rescue his mother and Dietys from Poly- 
dectes, whom he turned to stone along with all Ins court by 
showing them the Gorgon's head. The island itself was 
turned to stone, and was still and lonely ever after; the 
very frogs of Seriphus (so ran the proverb) were dumb. 
Perseus then gave the head of Medusa to Athene, who 
put it on her slueld, and, with Danae and Andromeda, he 
hastened to Argos to see his grandfather, Acrisins,once more. 
But he, fearing the oracle, had gone to Larissa in Thessaly. 
Thither his grandson followed him, hut at some games 
given by 'leutamias, king of Larissa, he threw a quoit 
which lighted on his grandfather's foot and caused his 
death. Ashamed to return to Argos, Perseus gave his 
kingdom to Megapenthes, and received from him Tiryns 
in return. There he reigned and founded Midea and the 
famed Mycenz, and became the ancestor of the Persides, 
amongst whom were Eurysthens and Heracles, ` 


The legend of Persens was a favourite theme of Greek poetry and 
art. Sophocles and Euripides had each several dramas on the sub- 
ject, and sculptor and painter vied with each other in depicting the 
rescue of Andromeda from the sea-mouster, The story was localized 
in various places. Italy claimed that the ark with Danae and 
Perseus had drifted to the Latin coast (Servius on Virg., 22i, vii. 
372, and viii. 345). The Persian kings were said to have sprung 
from a son of Perseus (Apollod., ii. 4, 5; llerod., vii. 61) ; and, 
according to Pausanias Damaseenus, Perseus taught the Persians 
to worship fire, and founded the Magian priesthood, The tale of 
the rescue of Andromeda by Perseus from the sea-beast is akin 
to that of Heracles and Hesione. Both have been interpreted of 
the sun slaying the darkness, Andromeda or Hesione being the 
moon, whom the darkness is about to devour, Aceording to one 
version Heracles rescued Hesione from the sea-beast by leaping into 
its mouth, from which he came forth after three days spent in the 
belly of the beast. "This points to a connexion with the Semitic 
story of Jonah and the fish. Greek seulptures of Andromeda’s 
monster were the models for Jonah's fish in early Christian art, and 
on a rock at Joppa they showed the chains which had bound 
Andromeda, and the bones of the sea-beast (Pliny, Z. N., v. 13; 
Mela, i. 11). Tarsus in Cilicia was said to have heen founded by 
Perseus, who appears on coins of the eity, as well as on coins of 
Pontus and Cappadocia. 


4 See the plans and sketches in Flandin, to whom it was stated that 
the eastle-rock was called Walai sarv, “castle of the cypress,” from a 
solitary cypress growing there. [t is unfortunate that for this particular 
loeality the newest map of Hansknecht (Berlin, 1882) is quite unreliable. 

5 These references are still very nseful, although we have now tlie 
advantage of knowing the extremely valuable Arabian sources of 
many of his Persian narratives from printed texts. 
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1a Tis res JL 


ERSIA, or Íráx. In modern political geography these 
two tenns are synonymous; the kingdom which we 
call Persia the Persians themselves call Irán. But each 
of the words has a somewhat complicated history, a brief 
sketch of which will best explain the connexion between 
the several subjects which, in an encyclopedic treatment, 
naturally demand notice under one or other of the names 
which head this article. 
Persia, or rather Persis (Greek exclusively Hepoćs), is 


the Latinized form of a name which originally and strictly | 


designated only the country bounded on the N. by Media 
and on the N.W. by Susiana, which of old had its capital 
at Persepolis or Istakhr, and for almost twelve centuries 
since has had it at Shíráz. This country and its people 
were anciently called Pársa (now Pars or Fars). The oldest 
certain use of the name is in Ezekiel (xxvii. 10, xxxviii. 
5). The Greek form Iépoa with ë for à, whieh all Euro- 
pean languages follow, seems to have come from the Ionians, 
who disliked to pronounce @ even in foreign words. Thus 
Tlépoae would stand for IIgpca: which in turn stands to 
Pársa as Mjóoc to Mada. 

The name of Persian was naturally extended to the great 
monarchy of the Achwmenians who came forth from Persis ; 
and so again, when a second great empire, that of the 
Sásánians, arose from the same land, al] its subjects began 
to be called Persians, and Persis or Persia was sometimes 
used of the whole Sásánian lands (Ammianus, xxiii. 6, 1). 
The prevalent language of this empire (see PAgraAví) had 
a still better right to be called Persian, for it seems to 
have had its basis in the language of the old Persis. The 
same thing is true of the so-called New Persian, which has 
been a literary language for the last thousand years. 

Historically, then, the term Persian is fitly applied to 
the two great empires which rose in Párs or Persis—the 
form Persis will be used in this restricted sense throughout 
the present article—and not unfitly to the modern state 
which embraces Persis and its sister lands, and in which a 
descendant of the ancient tongue of Persis is still the 
official and literary language. 


The name Írán, on the other hand, was originally of 
mueh wider signification than Persia, and the whole upland 
country from Kurdistan to Afghánistán may, in accordance 
with the native use of its ancient inhabitants, be called 
the Iranian upland. The inhabitants of this upland, 
together with certain tribes of the same race in adjacent 
lands, shared with their near kinsmen in India the name 
of Aryans (Ariya, Airya of the Avesta; Sk. Arya). King 
Darius calls himself ‘ Persian son of a Persian, Aryan son 
of an Aryan,” and Herodotus (vii. 62) knows ”A piot as an 
old name of the Medes. The ancient nobles affeeted names 
compounded with Arya, —Ariyarámna (‘Apiapdprys), Ario- 
barzanes, and the like. The lands of the Aryans, as a 
whole, were called Ariyána (Airiyana of the Avesta) ; 
Eratosthenes and after him Strabo and others are cer- 
tainly wrong in limiting 'Ap:avij, '"Apiuavot, to eastern Iran 
(Afghanistán, Baluchistán, &c.).! 

Ardashír, the first Sásánian, is called on coins and 
inscriptions “king of the kings of Eran,” his son Shápür 
or Sapor is “king of the kings of Eran and not-Érán." 
Now Ardashír, as well as his son, had non-Aryan subjects, 
the main population of Babylonia and other provinces 
being of Semitic race; Krán and not-Érán therefore must 
here be used not ethnographically but in a definite politico- 
geographical sense. The official name of the empire, how- 
ever, was always Érán, and the great officers of state had 
such titles as Érán-Spáhpat, “general of Érán," Érán- 
Anbárakpat, **store-master of Erán."? 

For the last 500 years most Persians have pronounced 
Írán instead of Krán (more recently also lrón, Irún), 
and this is the official title of the kingdom which 
once had Ispahán, and now has Teherán, as capital. 
Modern Írán, or Persia, does not embrace nearly the whole 
Iranian upland, still less all men of Iranian nationality, 
that is, all who speak an Iranian dialect akin to Persian. 
On the other hand, the modern kingdom of Irán has many 
subjects who are not Iranians ethnographically, but come 
originally from Central Asia or Arabia, and speak Turkish 
or Arabic. 


PART L—ANCIENT IRAN. 


Section [.—MEDO-PERSIAN EMPIRE. 


The Babylonian Berosus, writing soon after Alexander 
the Great, states that at a very early time, which we must 
place somewhat over two thousand years before Christ, the 
Medes conquered Babylonia, and that eight Median kings 
reigned thereafter in Babylonia for a space of 224 years.? 
This is an early instance of the occupation of the rich low- 
lands by warlike tribes of the neighbouring highlands ; 
and indeed the contrast between the plain of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, peopled mainly by Semites, and the tableland 
of the Iranians, surrounded by lofty mountains, is a very 
important factor in the whole history of wide regions of 
Asia. But it is, to say the least, not certain whether 
Berosus means the Iranian people afterwards called Medes. 
The expression might have a merely geographical significa- 
tion, and it is at all events possible that at that distant 
period tribes of different descent dwelt in the land. In 
any case, we have here no Iranian empire, but only a 
Babylonian dynasty founded by foreigners. 


Be this as it may, it is certain that at an early period | 
there were regular monarchies of some size even in the | 


distant Iranian lands. Unmistakable traces lead us to 


! Less careful writers, like Pliny, confuse Ariana with Aria, properly 
Haria, the land of Haraiva, the later Ilarév, Haré, Hari; Arabic Herat. 


assume an old empire in Bactria—the Iranian land far to 
the east, in the region of the Oxus, beyond the great table- 
land—which must have developed a tolerably high civiliza- 
tion. But we have no exact information about it. 


The series of the great Iranian monarchies begins for Medes. 


us with the Median empire of Ecbatana. Unfortunately 
we possess but little trustworthy information about its 
history, being almost wholly dependent on what two 
Greeks, Herodotus and Ctesias, who wrote long after the 
fall of the kingdom, report from the mouths of Orientals. 
These two authorities differ so widely that their statements 
are to a great extent mutually exelusive. Nevertheless 
careful investigation has shown that many of the state- 
ments of Ctesias (which are only preserved through the 
medium of later writers, like Diodorus) rest on the same 
basis as those of Herodotus. This common basis included 
an artificially arranged chronology. According to Herod- 


? Sásánian inscriptions in Chaldaie Pahlavi stil! show the ancient 
form Arian (N'N), and Greek inscriptions of the older kings have 
the genitive pl. Apuavóv. But the corresponding common Pahlavi 


inscriptions and the coins already show the form Eran (NON), fol- 
lowing an established law of phonetic decay. 
3 The information is preserved by Eusebius, who took it from Alex- 
ander Polyhistor ; see Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Sehoene, 25. 
4 See Hupfeld, Exercitationes Herodotesg Spee. II.: sive de vetere 
| Medorum regno, Rinteln, 1843. 
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¢.715-634. otus the Medes freed themselves from the Assyrians, and 


lived for a time without a master till Deioces obtained the 
kingly power by stratagem. There reigned then 


Deioces 53 years | ~ 
Phraortes 22 ,, use: 150 vears 
Cyaxares 40 4, lg | AS 
Astyages 35 ,, n 


The totals show how the figures are arranged on an 
artificial system. The duration of the kingdom is exactly 
a century and a half, divided into two exactly equal por- 
tions, each of which is occupied by the reigns of two kings. 
But further, according to Herodotus, the rule of the Medes 
over Upper Asia, t.e., the land east of the Halys, lasted 
128 years, save only (zápe£) the twenty-eight years during 
which the Scythians ruled. It is easy to see that “save 
only" means “minus,” and that thus the foreign supre- 
macy of the Medes is reckoned at exactly 100 years, or 
two-thirds of the total duration of the kingdom. Obvi- 
ously such figures can at most be only approximately 
correct. Now the number 128 is got by adding the reigns 
of the first king and the last two. This number is certainly 
due to an error on the part of Herodotus, who has com- 
mitted similar mistakes.in arithmetie elsewhere ; in adding 
up he took the reign of Deioces for that of Phraortes. We 
may conjecture that the original statement received by 
Herodotus was that the supremacy, represented by the 
last three reigns, lasted a century, a round number being 
put for 97 (22+ 40 + 35). With regard to the indi- 
vidual items, it is somewhat suspicious that the second 
half (75 years) is divided into its two most convenient 
fractions, 40 and 35. Consequently we cannot place much 
reliance on the figures representing the reigns of the first 
two rulers either, especially as it can be made probable 
that they also rest on an artificial basis. 

Now it can be proved that Ctesias's list of nine or 
properly ten kings was based on that of Herodotus, but 
with all the numbers doubled. Probably this list of 
Ctesias assigned 350 years as the total duration of the 
empire which is the number given in Justin, i. 6, 17. 
The Mede from whom Ctesias derived his information, or 
the Median source on which his informant drew (there is 
no mistaking the Median colouring which pervades Ctesias's 
narrative), wished to glorify the empire of his people by 
the length of its duration, hence the doubling. The source 
from which the names of the Median kings in Ctesias are 
derived is still a mystery; they are quite different from 
those of Herodotus. Even Oppert’s hypothesis, that the 
names of the last four kings in Ctesias are the Iranian 
translation of the non-Iranian names in Herodotus and 
belong to the language of the second kind of cuneiform 
writing, though perhaps plausible at first sight, 1s on close 
examination untenable. In general there is no warrant 
for the assumption that as late as the time of the Median 
and Persian empires there was a large non-Iranian popula- 
tion in Media,—an assumption which conflicts with all 
tradition and originates solely in the difficulty of finding 
a home for the second kind of cuneiform writing. But 
the names of the kings in Herodotus are now all authenti- 
cated, directly or indirectly, by the inscriptions lately dis- 
covered, Probably too the reckoning of the total duration 
of the empire at a century and a half is about right. 
Indeed such chronological systems sometimes correspond 
better, on the whole, with the facts than their artificiality 
would lead us to expect. 

Ctesias’s narrative opens with a highly-coloured descrip- 
tion of a real event, namely, the destruction of Nineveh by 
the leader of the Medes, called by him Arbaces, with the 
helpof the Babylonian Belesys(the historical Nabopolassar). 
But the fact that by this event the position of Media as a 
great power was for the first time assured is mixed up by 


PER D SIS 


[MEDO-PERSIAN 


Ctesias with the beginning of the monarchy itself. In 
addition, he grossly exaggerates the duration of the empire; 
so that we arrive at the monstrous result that between 606 
or 607, the real date of the destruction of Nineveh, and 
550, the year of the fall of the Median supremacy, more 
than 300 years are supposed to have elapsed. 

Down to the destruction of Nineveh we must ignore 
Ctesias almost completely and follow Herodotus alone. 


We will not repeat Herodotus’s naive story of the founda- Deioce 


tion of the Median kingdom by Deioces, son of Phraortes, 
a story in which Greek and Oriental colours are charm- 
ingly blended. We may assume as certain that Deioces 
possessed a principality, the central point of which was 
Ecbatana (or Agbatana; Old Persian //agmatdna, now 
Hamadán), a place which for thousands of years has held the 
rank of a capital. This principality probably never embraced 
the whole of Media (7.e., nearly the present provinces of Irak 
Adjemi and Azerbíján with a portion of Turkish Kurdistan), 
but by his successors it was enlarged into the great Median 
empire. Of course there was no smooth and formal con- 
stitution, no fixed frontier, no exact determination of the 
prerogatives of different chicfs in the particular districts. 
From of old the Assyrians had made frequent attempts to 
subjugate the country of the Medes, but perhaps never 
quite possessed the whole land with its numerous inaccess- 
ible mountains and warlike robber tribes. Nevertheless 
they made successful expeditions into the intenor of 
Media even down to the time at which Herodotus regards 
Media as independent.! Neither the liberation of Media 
nor the foundation of the monarchy is an event which can 
be limited to a particular year, the thing took place gradu- 
ally. In the period not long before Deioces, according to 
Herodotus’s reckoning, very many tributary Median chief- 
tains are mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions; this 
confirms, in some measure at least, the statement that 
“anarchy ” then prevailed.? In 715 s.c. there was carried 
off as prisoner one Dajaukku ; this is certainly the same 
name, perhaps the same person (for his captivity may have 
been brief) as Daiokés, which appears in Herodotus in 
the Ionic form Déiokés. We can certainly identify Herod- 
otus’s first king with the prince whose land, called Dit 
Dajaukku, 7.e., land of Dajaukku, King Sargon of Assyria 
conquered in 713 s.c. The man who thus gave his name 
to the land must have occupied a high station. The date 
is not very remote from that assigned by Herodotus to 
Deioces; for we get from Herodotus as the date of Deioces 
709-656, or, if we correct his error in dating the end of 
the empire, 700-647. Deioces was not a king of kings; 
he was forced to bow to the Assyrians repeatedly, but he 
was the founder of the empire. "Three kings followed him. 
It is possible that there were really more, and that iu the 
summary list the shorter reigns are passed over. Nor can 
we place much reliance on Herodotus's assertion that each 
successive ruler was the son of his predecessor. 


In perfect harmony with the conditions of development Phr: 
of a small state into a great power is the statement of Herod- orte 


otus that the second king of the Medes, Phraortes ( Fraiarti ; 
according to Herodotus’s reckoning 656-634 [647-625]), 
extended his sway beyond the limits of Media and first of 
all subjugated Persis, or Persia proper, the secluded moun- 
tain-land south-east of Media. During all this time indeed, 
as we learn from Darius's great inscription, Persis had kings 
of its own; but these were simply vassals of the sultan 


1 For this and what follows compare, besides the works of the Assyrio- 
logists, A. v. Gutschinid, Neue Beiträge zur Geschichte des alten Orients, 
87 sq. 

2 That parts at least of Media were subject to Assyria at that period 
is further shown by 2 Kirgs xvii. 6, xviii. 1]—surer evidence than 
that of the inscriptions, which may uot always be rightly interpreted, 
and contain, besides, many exaggerations. 
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who had his seat in Ecbatana. After conquering the 
Persian, Phraortes, says Herodotus, subjugated piece after 
piece of Asia, until he was discomfited and slain in the 
attempt to conquer the Assyrians in Nineveh, whose empire 
was by that time completely lost. Allowing for some 
exaggerations with respect to the extent of the empire, 
there is nothing in these statements that need excite sus- 
picion. Independent evidence seems to show that towards 
the middle of the 7th century the Assyrian empire had 
fallen very low ;! and that the inhabitants of the cluster 
of vast cities to which Nineveh belonged were able to repel 
the first attack of an enemy who could hardly have been 
their match in the art of siege-warfare is perfectly natural. 
Besides, the stability of the Median military, political, and 
court institutions, which were afterwards taken over un- 
altered by the Persians, must surely have required for its 
development a longer time than some modern inquirers, 
following exclusively the cuneiform inscriptions, have 
assumed for the actual duration of the Median empire. 
Phraortes’s successor Cyaxares (//uwakhshatara; accord- 
ing to Herodotus’s reckoning 634-594 [625-585]) brought 
the empire to the highest pitch of power. He is said to 
have introduced fixed tactical arrangements into the army. 
It was to him that the pretenders whom Darius had to over- 
come traced their descent, as he tells us himself.  Cyaxares, 
according to Herodotus, took the field successfully against 
Nineveh, but as he was besieging the city the inroad of 
the “Scythians” compelled him to forego for a time all the 
fruits of victory. Who these Scythians were is unknown. 
Herodotus took them for the people tolerably familiar to 
the Greeks, whose true name was Scolote ; but his evidence 
does not go for much, since he often falls into the popular 
misuse of the term “Scythian” as a name for all the 
peoples of the steppes, and brings the inroad of these 
Seythians into a most unlikely connexion with the 
desolating raids of Thracian tribes (the Trares or Treres, 
commonly called Cimmerians) in Asia Minor. We must 
content ourselves with assuming that we have here one of 
those irruptions of northern barbarians into Iran of which 
we hear so often in later times, Probably these nomads 
came, as Herodotus indicates, through the natural gate 
between the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea, the pass of 
Derbend, though it is quite possible that they came from 
the east of the Caspian, from the steppes of Turkestan. 
Whether these Scythians are really the same people who 
made their way as far as Palestine and Egypt? is, indeed, 
far from being as certain as is commonly supposed, nor 
can the date of the irruption into these countries be deter- 
mined, At any rate, the barbarians overthrew the Medes 
and flooded the whole empire. From what we know of 
the doings of Huns, Khazars, Turks, and Mongols in later 
times we can infer how these Scythians behaved in Iran. 
Cyaxares must have come to some sort of terms with them ; 
and at last he rid himself of them ina truly Eastern fashion, 
by inviting most of them—+z.e., of their chiefs—to a feast, 
where he made them drunk and slew them at their wine.? 
It is not in the least surprising that Cyaxares afterwards 
had Scythians in his service; savages like these have no 
steady national fecling, and serve any potentate for pay. 
With the Scythian disorders we might combine the 
contests which, according to Ctesias, the Parthians and 
Sacæ (7.e., the inhabitants of the Turkoman desert, who 
are also called **Seythians? by the Greeks) waged with 


1 The Assyrian inscriptions break off abruptly with the year 614; 
Gutschinid, op, cit., 89. 

? Herod, i. 105; compare Trogus, in Justin, ii. 3, and Jordanes, 
De orig. Get., 6, whose account perhaps goes back to Dinon. 

3 Between the years 1030 and 1040 A.D. we know three cases where 
princes of Iranian lands despatched inconvenient Turkomans in exactly 
similar fashion ; see Ibn Athir, ix. 266 sy., 272. 
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Cyaxares or Astibaras, as Ctesias calls him.* 
not safe to do so, as the whole narrative is only the frame- 
work for a pretty romance. 


Cyaxares marched a second time against Nineveh and Nineveh 
Not only Ctesias but also Berosus 5 taken. 


destroyed it about 607. 
asserts that the king of the Medes achieved this great 
success in league with the king of Babylon. That the 
Median tradition represented the Mede and the Babylonian 
tradition the Babylonian as suzerain, and the other king 
as a vassal, is not surprising. The more powerful of the 
two was doubtless the Median, the richer the Babylonian. 
Unfortunately Herodotus’s work does not include the 
“ Assyrian memoirs,” in which he intended to give a fuller 
account of the fall of Nineveh, —probably because he died 
before completing the task. In order to protect himself 
against his ally, who by the fall of the Assyrian empire 
had grown too powerful, the Chaldean king had recourse 
to a double precaution : he married his son, afterwards the 
potent Nebuchadnezzar, to Amyite or Amyitis, daughter of 
the Median king; but he also erected extensive fortifica- 
tions. After the fall of Nineveh, Nebuchadnezzar made 
himself master of Syria and Palestine, and Cyaxares 
acquired most of the rest of the Assyrian territory. Prob- 
ably Assyria proper belonged to him also, and we can thus 
explain Xenophon’s error that the Assyrian cities before 
10» destruction belonged to the Medes (Anub., iii. 4, 7- 
10). 


though he probably did not acquire them until after he 
had got rid of the Scythians and destroyed Nineveh. The 
pretext for the war was afforded by the flight of some 
Scythians in Cyaxares's service to Alyattes,® king of Lydia ; 
but the real cause was doubtless thirst of conquest. The 
war lasted for five years with varying fortune, and was 
ended by the battle during which the eclipse of the sun, 
said to have been predicted by Thales, took place. The 
terrified combatants saw in this a divine warning and 
hastily concluded peace. An impression so profound could 
be produced by nothing short of a total eclipse. Now, 
according to Airy's calculation, of all the eclipses of that 
period the only one which was total in the east of Asia 
Minor (where we must necessarily look for the seat of war) 
was that of 28th May 585. Ancient writers? also place 
the eclipse in this year. But this only proves that learned 
Greeks of a much later age calculated the year of an eclipse 
which they took to be that of Thales; yet in this case they 
have hit the truth. More exact calculations have shown 
that the eclipse of 30th September 610, formerly regarded 
as that mentioned by Herodotus, was total only to the 
north of the Black Sea. Besides, it is inconceivable that 
this war and the new grouping of states which it involved 
should have taken place before the destruction of Nineveh. 
The 28th of May 585 is perhaps the oldest date of a great 
event which can be fixed with perfect certainty down to the 
day of the month. The conclusion of peace which followed 
affords us a remarkable instance of diplomatic mediation in 


4 See Diod., ii. 34; Nicol. Dam., 6; Anonymus de mulieribus. 

5 See Euseb., Chronicon, pp. 90, 35, 37, and Syneellus, 210 B. The 
first passage refers to Abydenus, who made use of Berosus. Tle 
names the Median king ‘Agrudyys, which Gutsehmid regards as a 
corruption of'Acrvápgs 2'Acriápgs. This is acute, but it seems better 
to suppose that Abydenus or an excerptor confused Cyaxares with 
the last king of the Medes. 

6 Te reigned, according to Herodotus's reckoning, from 618 to 561. 
As this is narrated by Herodotus in his history of Lydia, he probably 
has it from Lydian sources, and we may regard this as a welcome con- 
firmation of what we are told on Median authority about tlie destruc- 
tion of the Scythians. 

7 Pliny, JJ. N., ii. § 53, and other passages; compare Gelzer, iu 
Rhein. Museum fiir Philologie, N. F., xxx. 264 sg. An astronomer, 
a friend of the writer of this article, has by independent calculations 
confirmed the dates assigned in the text for both eclipses. 


- 


But it is 634-585. 


When Cyaxares afterwards began the war with the Warwith 
Lydians he was already master of Armenia and Cappadocia, Lydians. 


c. 585-550. 


Astyages. 


State of 
Median 
empire. 
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very ancient times. The peace was bronght about by 
Syennesis, prince of Cilicia, and N ‘ebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon.!  Astyages, son of Cyaxares, married Aryenis, 
daughter of Alyattes. But according to Herodotus’s cal- 
culation the above date does not fall within the time of 
Cyaxares ; and even with the necessary correction (of nine 
years; see below) Astyages ascended the throne in this 
same year, We might suppose that the battle fell in the 
father's, the peace in the son's time. But, as we saw above, 

the dates of these reigns are not of a sort in whieh we 
can place much confidence, and it is more likely that the 
reign of Astyages did not last so long as tradition asserts. 
Thus Cyaxares probably died after 585. 

Of the reign of his son Astyages (in Ctesias Astyigas, 
in a Babylonian inscription Jshturigu) we have no par- 
ticulars. It is not even certain that he was cruel, for 
Herodotus’s account of him and of the revolt of Cyrus is 
not impartial, based as it is on the narratives of the de- 
scendants of Harpagus, who had an interest in portraying 
in unfavourable colours the prince whom their ancestor 
had betrayed. On the other hand, Ctesias’s Median 
authority (Nicolaus Dam., 64 s7.), which sets Astyages in 
a very favourable light, has no better claim to credence on 
this point. 

The Median empire must at this time have reached a 
tolerably high degree of civilization. As remarked above, 
the political and military institutionsof the Persians are sub- 
stantially those of the Medes ; even the dress (of the Persian 
troops) was borrowed from the Medes? Of buildings 
erected by the Median kings there are, so far as we know, 
no remains. The colossal lion, still to be seen, though in 
a sadly mutilated state, at Hamadán, and about which 
Arabian writers have all sorts of wonderful tales, is perhaps 
a monument of the Median age. The fortifications of 
Ecbatana must certainly have been magnificent ; according 
to Herodotus’s description, they show ed. strong traces of the 
influence of the star-worship practised by the neighbouring 
Babylonians, whose civilization was of a much earlier date, 
lt may be that careful explorations in the neighbourhood 
of Hamadán or excavations will one day bring to light 
traces of that distant age, perhaps even some distinct 
inseriptions of Median kings. Such inscriptions would be 
of the highest value; and we might almost conjecture 
that the language and writing would be identical with 
those of the Persian kings. Since the Magi are expressly 
described by Herodotus as a Median tribe, and since in the 
age of the Achemenians the Persian priests were drawn 
as exclusively from the Magi as in later times, it is highly 
probable that the Median kings established the Zoroastrian 
religion as the state religion, and appointed this Median 
tribe to be the priests. The religion itself arose in the far 
cast, probably in Bactria. It is often assumed nowadays 
to have originated in Media, but the fact that its sacred 
hooks know nothing of the Magi tells particularly against 
this view. How firmly the Median Magi were in posses- 
sion of the priesthood in Persia proper (Persis) about the 
year 522 we learn from the circumstance that they main- 
tained their position in spite of the catastrophe of the 
false Smerdis. They must therefore have already held it 
for some time, and this carries us back almost necessarily 
to the influence of the Median empire. If this is correct, 
the Median empire has an extraordinary importance in 
the history of religions. The consideration enjoyed by the 
Median monarchy is proved by the fact that in Western 
lands which never came in contact with it at all its name 


1 For the latter Herodotus wrongly substitutes his successor 
Labynetus (Nabunaid ; Persian .Vabunaita ). 

? Herod., vii. 62. 

3 See Sir H. Rawlinson, in G. Rawlinson’s Zerodotus, i. 98, aud 
Joh. Brandis, in Z/ermes, ii, 204. 
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was so familiar that more than a hundred years after its 
fall the Persians were still mostly called Medes by the 
Greeks ; in particular the wars of independence with the 
Persians still went at a much later date simply by the 
name rà Myóukd.t 

Nor was the Median empire properly destroyed by 
Cyrus; it was only transformed. Another race of the 
lranian people and another dynasty stood at the head of 
the Iranian empire and carried out, as far as it was at all 
possible, Cyaxares's scheme for the conquest of Asia and 
the border-lands. That the Persian empire was the direct 
heir of the Median was known both to the Greeks—for 
only on this supposition were the above-mentioned expres- 
sions possible—and to the.Hebrews (Isa. xiii. 17 ; Ezra 
i. 3, 80. ). 

We possess three accounts of the mode in which the 
transition was effected, that of Herodotus, that of Ctesias, 
(of which that of Dinon, preserved only in some fragments 
and vestiges, is merely a variation), and that of Xenophon 
in the Cyropedia, Though Xenophon had before him 
the works of both Herodotus and Ctesias, we must, with 
Niebuhr,? regard his book as nothing more than an ex- 
tremely: silly romance; the attempts to employ it as an in- 
dependent historical souree have always failed. Herodotus 
probably got his charming narrative directly or indirectly 
from the descendants of Harpagus, a man who undoubtedly 
played a chief part in transferring the supremacy from the 
Medes to the Persians. Ctesias’s narrative, which we are 
obliged to piece together from Nicolaus Damascenus, 
Photius, Justin, Polyznus, and Diodorus, is highly coloured, 
but in parts very pretty, and has, in contradistinction to 
Xenophon's romance, a genuinely Oriental stamp. It 
appears to be based on the account of a Mede, who gave a 
marked preference to his own people, and represented the 
founder of the Persian empire in as unfavourable a light as it 
was possible for a Persian subject (and probably an oflieial) 
to do. There was no denying the fact of Cyrus's final 
victory, but in Ctesias's narrative he achieves his greatest 
successes by cunning and deceit. He is a genuine herds- 
man’s son, takes early to robbery, and discharges menial 
services, in the course of which, significantly enough, he 
gets plenty of hard knocks. His accomplice (Ebares is a 
cowardly rascal. Astyages defeats Cyrus in Persis itself 
and pursues him to his home, Pasargadz ; he is only saved 
by the intervention of the women. On the other hand, 
Astyages magnanimously spares Cyrus’s father, who had 
fallen into his power. It is particularly significant that 
over the corpse of Astyages, who had been left by stratagem 
to pine in the wilderness, a royal guard of lions kept watch 
and ward. Of course all this does not exclude the sup- 
position that this partisan narrative is founded on a genuine 
Persian legend. For the rest, the narrative of Ctesias 
agrees in some particulars, and even in some names, with 
that of Herodotus, 

That Cyrus (Kuru, nominative Kurush, or rather Kúru, 
Krush 9) was not of lowly descent but of a princely house 
was long ago seen to be a necessary supposition. Popular 
legend loves the elevation of sons of the people to the 
throne, but as a matter of fact national kingdoms are not 
easily founded anywhere, and least of all amongst primitive 
peoples, except by persons of distinguished birth, A know- 
ledge of the Persian inscriptions has put it beyond a doubt 


3 It is noteworthy, however, that ZEschylus in the Perse says 
* Persians” almost exclusively, but “ Medes” only exceptionally (ver. 
236, 791, and so in his epitaph) ; perhaps the poet chose “ Persians ”’ 
as the less usnal expression. 

5 Lectures on Ancient History, i. 96, Eng. tr. 

6 The v is long, as is shown by the. agreement of Kópos, /Eschyl., 
Pers, 768, and U2 of the Old Testament. The long v makes it 
impossible to identify the uname with the Indian Kürü, as Spiegel 
proposes. 
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that Cyrus was of royal blood. A cylinder with an in- 
scription of his, found lately at Dabylon,! affords us fuller 
information. Cyrus’s father was, just as Herodotus tells 
us, Cambyses (Kambujtya), his grandfather Cyrus, his 
great-grandfather Sispis (4e. the Persian Chaispi, Greck 
Teispes). We can combine the contents of this cylinder, 
on the one hand with the list of Darius's ancestors in 
Herodotus (vii. 11), and on the other hand with Darius's 
own statenients in the great Dehistün inscription. The 
last list is shorter by three than that of Herodotus; but, 
as Darius says that eight of his family were kings, and 
that they reigned in two lines, while neither he nor his 
successors in their inscriptions give the title of king to 
his immediate predecessor, we must assume that the Be- 
histán list of ancestors is somewhat curtailed ; and we can 
with some probability draw out the complete list in exact 
harmony with Herodotus? We shall indicate the kings 
by figures and give the names in the ordinary Greek form. 
Achzemenes, 


1. Teispes. 
2. Cambyses. 
3. Cyrus. 


i. Teispes. 


5. Cyrus. Ariaramnes. 
.& | 6. Cambyses. Arsames. = 
ics = 
+ = 
E > - I - d = 
= | 7. Cyrus (great king). Hystaspes, S 
3 27 


(8. Cambyses (great king). 9. Darius (great king). J 


Achemenes (Persian Makhámani), ancestor of the whole 
family, is perhaps not an historical personage, but a heros 
eponymus. According to our calculation Teispes, the first 
king, flourished about the year 730, therefore somewhat 
earlier than the foundation of the Median empire, but 
somewhere about the time which Herodotus assigns for 
the beginning of the independence of Media. Perhaps 
the rise of the provincial dynasty is connected with the 
weakening of the Assyrian power in Iran. Now on the 
cylinder Cyrus calls himself and his forefathers up to 
Teispes not kings of Persia but kings **of the city Anshan.” 
Similarly on a lately-discovered monument of still greater 
importance, a Babylonian tablet,? he is called “king of 
Anshan,” but also “king of Persia.” Anshan has been 
looked for, without sufficient grounds, in the direction of 
Susiana, Even if it be true that Anshan, written as here 
in two ways, elsewhere means Susiana—and this Oppert 
emphatically denies—we should still have to regard this 
only as a Babylonian inexactitude of expression. It is 
far more likely that Anshan was a place in Persis, the 
proper family seat of the Achzmenians, therefore perhaps 
near Pasargade or identical with it. An attempt has 
even been made, in consequence of this designation, to 
deny that Cyrus was a Persian at all, although Darius 
calls himself an Aryan and a Persian, and therefore regarded 
Cyrus and Cambyses as such ; indeed he expressly desig- 
nates them members of his family. It may be that the 
Achemenians ruled in a part only of Persis; but we have 
just as good a right to assume that, as Herodotus and 
Ctesias assert, Cyrus's father at least was governor of the 
whole province, His mother, according to Herodotus, was 
the daughter of Astyages. This may very well be historical, 


! Trans. of the Roy. As. Soc., N. S., xii. 70 sq. (Sir H. Rawlinson). 

? See Büdinger, Die neuentdeckten Inschriften über Cyrus, p. 7 
(Vienna, 1881). The pedigree is almost certain, though possibly it 
may be incomplete and may not contain all * kings." 

3 Transactions of the Soc. of Bible Arch., vii. 139 sg. (Pinches). 
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though the confirmation by the oracle which describes him 550-557. 


asa “mule” (Herod., i. 55) does not go for much, since 
these oracles are tolerably recent forgeries, and it is con- 
ceivable that we have here nothing more than an exam- 
ple of the well-known tendency of lords of new empires 
in the East to claim descent, at least in the female line, 
from the legitimate dynasty. Ctesias indeed tells us that 
Cyrus afterwards married a daughter of the dethroned 
Astyigas, Amytis (which was also the name of Astyages’s 
sister, wife of Nebuchadnezzar). Of course this does not 
absolutely exclude the possibility of Cyrus being the son 
of another daughter of the king. 


Stripped of its romantic features, Herodotus’s narrative Cyrus’s 
of the rise of Cyrus is in fundamental harmony with conquest 


the new document which we possess on the subject, in 
the shape of annals inscribed on a Babylonian tablet. 
According to Herodotus, Cyrus and the Persians revolted ; 
Harpagus the Mede, who was in league with him, was 
despatched against him. A part of the Median army 
fought, but another part went over to Cyrus or fled. In 
a second battle Astyages was defeated and taken prisoner. 
Now the tablet tells us among other things: “and against 
Cyrus king of Anshan, . . . went and . . . Ishtuvigu, 
his army revolted against him and in hands took, to Cyrus 
they gave him."  'Thereupon, it proceeds, Cyrus took 
Ecbatana and carried off rich booty to Anshan. This 
sumunary account of the Dabylonian annalist by no means 
excludes the supposition that Cyrus had fought a previous 
battle against Astyages. Both accounts say that the 
treachery and faithlessness of the army procured Cyrus 
the victory. We might even harmonize the Babylonian 
document with Ctesias's narrative that Cyrus was at first 
hard pressed and driven back as far as Pasargad:e, if there 
were not other grounds, quite apart from its fabulous 
embellishments, which render this account improbable. 

The date of the overthrow of Astyages and the taking of 
Ecbatana is, according to the Babylonian tablet, the sixth 
year; and, as it is in the highest degree probable that the 
years in this memorial are those of the Babylonian king 
Nabunaid, we must place these events in the year 550. 
Hitherto it has been supposed, following Herodotus, that 
the reign of Cyrus (559-530) was to be reckoned from the 
fall of the Median empire, and that accordingly the latter 
event was to be placed in 559. But now we see that 
Cyrus numbered his years from the time when he ascended 
the throne in Persia. Whether the revolt against Astyages 
began when he ascended the throne, we do not know. 
We may very well believe Herodotus (i. 130), that Cyrus 
treated Astyages well down to his death. On this point 
Ctesias agrees with Herodotus. 

After the taking of Ecbatana, which made Cyrus the 
great king, he must have had enough to do to subdue the 
lands which had belonged to the Median empire. Little 
reliance can be placed on Ctesias’saccount of these struggles. 
Herodotus (i. 153) states that the Bactrians, who accord- 
ing to Ctesias were soon subdued, were, like the Sac, not 
subjugated until after the conquest of Babylon. 


of Media. 


The next war was against the powerful and wealthy king War 
Croesus of Lydia, who ruled over nearly the whole western ag2inst 


half of Asia Minor. It was a continuation of the war be- 
tween the Medes and Lydians which had been broken off 
in 585. Here again the story in Herodotus is embellished 
with many marvellous incidents, and is employed to exem- 
plify moral doctrines. If Croesus really began the war, he 
assuredly did so not frivolously but deliberately, in order 
to anticipate the inevitable attack. A fierce struggle 
seems to have taken place in Cappadocia (Herod., 1. 76, 
and especially Polyzenus, vii. 8, 1 sq.), which already be- 
longed to Cyrus. Croesus retreated to prepare for another 
campaign, but Cyrus followed hard after him, routed him 


roesus, 


547-539. 
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when he offered battle, and captured his capital Sardis 
aftera short siege. Not only Herodotus but also apparently 
his contemporary Xanthus the Lydian, quite independently 
of Herodotus, told how Cyrus would have burned Croesus 
alive.! The statements of Ctesias and Xenophon to the 
same effect are borrowed from Herodotus. But there is 
also a vase of the time of Pericles representing Croesus 
seated on a pyre and majestically pouring out a libation.? 
We may not of course infer from this that Croesus offered 
himself as a willing sacrifice ; but it certainly shows that 
a hundred years later there was a general belief that 
Creesus had stood upon the pyre. And it is by no means 
inconceivable that Cyrus, whom we must picture to our- 
selves, not as the chivalrous and sentimental hero of Xeno- 
phon, but as a savage conqueror, should have destined such 
a punishment for a vanquished foe, against whom he may 
personally have been especially embittered. No doubt to 
pollute the fire with a corpse was even in those days an 
impiety in the eyes of the Persians, but who knows whether 
Cyrus in his wrath paid much more heed to such religious 
maxims than did his son Cambyses? However, Croesus 
was pardoned, after all, perhaps because some external 
circumstance interposed (because a sudden shower pre- 
vented the fire from burning), or because the conqueror 
changed his mind before it was too late. The pious and 
believing saw in the event a direct intervention of Apollo 
on behalf of the man who had honoured the Delphie 
shrine so highly.’ 

The date of Croesus’s fall is not quite certain. It may 
have been 547 or 546. When Cyrus had marched away, 
the Lydian Pactyas, whom Cyrus had appointed guardian 
of the treasures, raised a revolt, but it was speedily put 
down by the king's generals. From that time forwards 
the Lydians never made the slightest attempt to shake off 
the Persian rule. 

But now began that struggle of the Persians with the 
Greeks which has had so much importance for the history 
of the world. The Lydian kings had subdued a number 
of Greek cities in Asia Minor; but even these latter shrank 
from submitting to the still barbarous Persians, whose 
rule was far more oppressive, inasmuch as they ruthlessly 
required military service. But Harpagus and other Per- 
sian leaders quickly took one Greek town after the other ; 
some, like Priene, were razed to the ground. Some of the 
Ionians, such as the Teians, and most of the Phocæans, 
avoided slavery by emigrating. Miletus alone, the most 
flourishing of all these cities, had early come to an under- 
standing with Cyrus, and the latter pledged himself to lay 
no heavier burden on it than Croesus had before him. In 
most of the cities the Persians seem to have set up tyrants, 
who gave them a better guarantee of obedience than demo- 
cratic or aristocratic governments. In other respects they 
left the Greeks alone, just as they left their other subjects 
alone, not meddling with their internal affairs so long as 
they paid the necessary contributions, and supplied men and 
ships for their wars. Most of the other peoples in the west 
of Asia Minor submitted without much resistance, except 
the freedom-loving Lycians. Driven into Xanthus, the 
capital, they perished in a body rather than surrender.: 
Some Carian cities also defended themselves stoutly. This 


! See Nicolaus Dam., 67 (apparently put together from Herodotus 
and Xanthus). 

2 Mon. de l'Inst. Arch., i. 54. 

3 Creesns’s good repute amongst the Greeks of the mainland (see Pin- 
dar, Pyth., i. 184 [94]) was due to his liberality to the Delphians. Even 
400 years afterwards the Delphians appealed to their old friendship 
with the people of Sardis (ie. with Cresus) Bulletin de corresp. 
hellénique, v. 383, 389 sg. That Croesus could also be inhuman 
enough is shown by IIerod., i. 92. 

4 About 500 years later the inhabitants of Xanthus followed their 
example in the struggle with that champion of freedom, Brutus, 
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may have given a Persian here and there an inkling even 
then that the little peoples on the western sea were, after 
all, harder to manage than the nations of slaves in the 
interior of Asia. Sardis became and remained the mainstay 
of the Persian rule in western Asia Minor. The governor- 
ship was one of the most influential posts in the empire, 
and the governor seems to have exercised a certain supre- 
macy over some neighbouring governorships. 


Though Cyrus had made, and continued to make, con- Babylo 
quests in the interior of Asia, lie was still without the true taken, 


capital of Asia, Babylon, the seat of primeval civilization, 
together with the rich country in which it lay, and the 
wide districts of Mesopotamia,? Syria, and the border- 
lands over which it ruled. Now that we know the two 
Babylonian memorials mentioned above we can dispense 
with most of the various, often very fabulous, accounts 
which Greek writers give of the conquest of Babylon: but 
when these documents are rightly understood the diver- 
gence between them and the account of Berosus ê is, on the 
main points, not very great. Before the capture of the 
city, in the summer of 539, a great battle took place, in 
eonsequenee of which Cyrus oecupied the capital without 
any further serious fighting, since the Babylonian troops 
had mutinied against their king. Late in the autumn 
of 5397 Cyrus marched into Babylon, Nabunaid, the king, 
having previously surrendered himself. According to 
Berosus, Cyrus appointed Nabunaid governor of Carmania, 
east of Persis? ; but in the annals inscribed on the tablet 
it is said to be recorded that Nabunaid died when the city 
was taken. If both memorials represent Cyrus as a pious 
worshipper of the Babylonian gods, if, according to the 
cylinder, the Babylonian god Merodakh, wroth with the 
king of Babylon beeause he had not served him aright, 
actually himself led and guided Cyrus, such a piece of 
priestly diplomacy ought not to impose on any student of 
history. The priests turned to the rising sun, whether 
they had been on good or bad terms with Nabunaid. 
Cyrus certainly did not put down the Babylonian worship, 
as the Hebrew prophets expected; he must even have 
been impressed by the magnificence of the service in the 
richest city of the world, and by the vast antiquity of the 
rites. But he was no more an adherent of the Babylonian 
religion, because the priests said he was, than Cambyses 
and the Roman emperors were worshippers of the Egyptian 
gods, because Egyptian monuments represent them as doing 
reverence to the gods exactly in the style of Egyptian 
kings. Sayce doubts whether Cyrus could read their 
documents ; we doubt whether Cyrus understood their lan- 
guage at all, and regard it as inconceivable that he learned 
their complicated writing ; indeed, on the strength of all 
analogies, we may regard it as scareely probable that he 
could read and write at all2 The countries subject to 

5 We always use “ Mesopotamia ” in the sense in which alone this 
geographical conception ought to be used, viz., as equivalent to the 
Arabie Jazira, t.e., to denote the cultivated land between the middle 
Enphrates and the Tigris, whieh is separated by the Mesopotamian 
desert from the totally different ‘Irak (Babylonia). 

6 In Josephus, c. Ap., i. 20. On many partieular points in these 
meniorials the Assyriologists themselves hold different opinions; but 
the part which concerns us most seems to be free from doubt. 

7 On 3d Marheshwan, which month corresponds nearly to our 
November. The year which begins with 5th January 538 is, in the 
astronomical eanon, the first year of Cyrus as king of Babylon. Tf, 
as the strict rule requires, we make the small remainder of the year 
after the taking of the city to be the first year of Cyrus's reign, then 
the events in the text fall in 538. But probably the remainder of the 
year was not reckoned in, and for this there are analogies. (See below.) 

8 This statement is further supported by that of Abydenus, doubt- 
less taken from Berosus, that Darius drove Nabunaid out of Carmauia 
(Euseb., Chron., p. 41). This is certainly not an invention. At the 
most, the former king of Babylon might have been confounded with 
another Babylonian prince. 

9? Even the comparatively simple Persian euueiform writing was 
certainly always the secret of a few; otherwise it could not have 
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Babylon seem to have submitted without resistance to the 
Persfans. The fortress of Gaza alone, in the land of the 
Philistines, perhaps defended itself for a time.! On the 
other hand, the Phoenician cities, some of whieh offered a 
sturdy resistanee to other conquerors, submitted immedi- 
ately, and remained steadily obedient to the Persians down 
almost to the end of the empire. It seems, however, that, 
as the real prop of the naval power of Persia, they were 
almost always treated with special consideration by the 
latter. In the very first year of his reign in Babylon? (538) 
Cyrus gave the Jewish exiles in Babylon leave to return 
home (2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 sg. = Ezra i. 1 sq.) Compara- 
tively few availed themselves of this permission, but these 
few formed the starting-point of a development which has 
been of infinite importanee for the history of the world. 

How far to the east Cyrus extended his dominion we do 
not know, but it is probable that all the countries to the 
east which are mentioned in the older inseriptions of Darius 
as in subjection or rebellion were already subject in the 
time of Cyrus. In this ease Chorasmia (Khárezm ; the 
modern Khíva) and Sogdiana (Samarkand and Bokhárá) 
belonged to him. Agreeably with this, Alexander found a 
eity of Cyrus (Cyropolis)? on the Jaxartes, in the neighbour- 
hood of the modern Khókand. He doubtless ruled also 
over large portions of the modern Afghánistán, though it 
is hardly likely that he ever made his way into the land 
of the Indus. The story of his unsuccessful march on 
India* seems to have been invented by way of contrast 
to Alexander's fortunate expedition. 

Different accounts of Cyrus’s death were early current. 
Herodotus gives the well-known didactie story of the battle 
with Tomyris, queen of the Massagete, as the most prob- 
able of many which were told. If we accept Herodotus's 
statements, we must look for the Massagetz beyond the 
Jaxartes. In Ctesias Cyrus is mortally wounded in battle 
with the Derbices, who probably dwelt near the middle or 
upper Oxus. A fragment of Berosus? says that Cyrus fell in 
the land of the Dai (Dahz), i.e., in the modern Turkoman 
desert, perhaps in the southern or south-western portion of 
it; this aecount may very well be derived from contem- 
porary Babylonian records. Be that as it may, Cyrus met 
his death in battle with a savage tribe of the north-east. 
The battle was probably lost, but the Persians rescued his 
body, which was buried at Pasargade in the ancient land 
of his race. To this day there is to be seen at Murghab, 
north of Persepolis (on the telegraph line from Abüshehr 
to Teherán), the empty tomb and other remains of the great 
mausoleum, whieh Aristobulus, a companion of Alexander, 
described from his own observation ®; and on some pillars 
there the inscription is to be read: “I am Cyrus, the king, 
the Achamenian.” Till lately the same inseription was also 
to be found high on the pillar which bears in bas-relief a 
winged figure of a king. This figure is furnished with a 
“pshent,” i.e., such an ornamented crown as is worn by 
kings and gods on Egyptian monuments. This was no 
happened that, e.g., the Behistin inscriptions of Darius should have 
been described to Ctesias as those of Semiramis (Diod., ii. 13). 

1 According to the conjecture of Valesius in Polyb., xvi. 40, Thv 
ILepeàv, which, though not absolutely certain, is still the best emenda- 
tion of the passage. 

? This statement goes to show that the small remainder of the year 
after the takinz of Babylon was not reckoned in Cyrus's first year. 
For he had at that time something more important to do than to 
trouble himself straightway about the Israelites. 

3 Arrian, iv. 2 sg. ; Curtius, vii. 6, 16, vii. 6, 20; Strabo, 517; 
Ptol, vi. 12; Steph. Byz. ; Plin., vi. 49 ; Solinus, xlix. 4. 

4 Nearchus, in Arrian, vi. 24, 2; Strabo, 686, 742. 

5 Euseb., Chron., p. 29. 

€ See Strabo, 730 ; Arrian, vi. 29, 4 sq. 

7 See the eopies in the great works of Texier and of Flandin and 
Coste. The most exaet representations are those from photographs in 
Stolze, Persepolis (Berlin, 1882), tab. 128 sq., 132 sq. The proof that 
this is really the grave of Cyrus is given in Stolze’s Introduction, as 
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father, whose monument must have required years to finish. 
Itis quite natural that the ancient art of Egypt should have 
made a deep impression even upon those of its conquerors 
who in other respects had little liking for Egyptian ways. 


If one could accept without question the Judgment of the His 
Persians as recorded by Herodotus (iii. 89, 160), expanded character. 


by Xenophon, and repeated by later writers (from Plato 
downwards), Cyrus must have been the most perfect model 
of a ruler. But we must view with great suspicion a 
tribute of praise like this paid to the founder of an empire 
by those who reaped the fruits of his labours. The founder 
of the Sásánian empire is also deseribed as a paragon of 
wisdom and virtue, though his deeds strikingly belie such 
an estimate. We must be content to know that we are no 
better informed about the character of many other great 
men of the past than about that of Cyrus. That he was 
à very remarkable man and a great king is a matter of 
course. Whether he deserves the reputat.on of a great 
statesman, which even in modern times has been aceorded 
to him, we eannot say. Certain it is he left the empire 
still in a very unformed condition. To expend the immense 
treasures of Eebatana, Sardis, and Babylon for the benefit 
of the empire was to be sure an idea which certainly would 
never have entered into the head of any Eastern conqueror. 
The treasures simply became the property of the king, 
though of course a large part went to the leading Persians 
and Medes who filled the most important offices. 

Cyrus died in the beginning of the year 529. He left 
behind him two sons, Smerdis? (Persian Bardiya) and 
Cambyses (Kambujiya) ; their common mother was accord- 
ing to Herodotus an Achzmenian, according to Ctesias 
the daughter of the Median king. The great inseription 


of Darius states that Cambyses caused Smerdis to be put Cam- 
From this byses. 


to death without the people being aware of it. 
it follows that the partition of the kingdom between the 
two brothers, of which Ctesias speaks, can hardly have 
taken place; for the murder of a king or consort could 
not have remained concealed. Besides, in both the Baby- 
lonian inseriptions, of which mention has been frequently 
made, Cambyses is spoken of in a way which distinetly 
shows him to have been heir-apparent. This fratricide, 
the true motives of which we do not know, was the fore- 
runner of many similar horrors in the dynasty. The 
inseription proves, as against Herodotus, that the deed 
was done before the expedition to Egypt. Nothing else 
is told us about the earlier part of the reign of Cambyses. 


It is only when we come to his conquest of Egypt that Conquest 
The pretexts for the of Egypt. 


we have more exact information. 
Egyptian war need not detain us. The riches of Egypt 
had from of old allured the lords of the neighbouring lands, 
and Herodotus takes it for a matter of course that Cyrus 
had oceupied himself with plans against Egypt. According 
to the statements of Manetho ° and of the Egyptian monu- 
ments, the conquest of Egypt took place in the spring of 
525. Vast warlike preparations preceded the expedition. 
The Greeks of Asia Minor, the Cyprians, who had just 
submitted, and the Phoenicians had to furnish the fleet. 
A coulitryman of Herodotus, the mercenary captain Phanes 
of Haliearnassus, deserted from the Egyptians to the 


well as in his paper in the Verhandl. der Gesellschaft fir Erdkunde 
zu Berlin, 1888, Nos. 5 and 6 (p. 19 sg. of the separate edition). 

8 So Herodotus (the name being assimilated to a genuine Greek 
name Smerdies, Smerdes). Æschyl., Pers., 774, has Mardos ; Justin, 
i. 9, 9 sg., Mergis ; the seholium on ZEseh., J. c., Merdias. 

? See Wiedemann, Gesehichte Egyptens von Psammetich I. bis auf 
Alexander den Grossen, p. 218 sg. ; comp. too Diod., i. 68. For 
what follows, and for all that concerns the relations between Egypt 
and Persia, the work of Wiedemann is to be consulted. At the same 
time the assumption of the year 525 as the date of the conquest is 
open to some objeetions; there are many arguments in favour of 527. 
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1. Persians and made himself very useful in the conquest. It 
seems that only one great battle was fought, at Pelusium, 
the gateway of Egypt. The Egyptians, utterly beaten, 
fled to Memphis, which soon fell into the enemy’s hands. 
Thus Egypt became a province of Persia ; and a pretext was 
soon found for executing the captured king Psammenitus. 
This was followed by the submission of the neighbouring 
Libyans and the princes of the Greek cities of Cyrene and 
Barca. The peculiar religious feelings of the Egyptians 
were almost as easily wounded as those of the Jews were 
in later times. The Persians, flushed with victory, recked 
little of Egyptian wisdom or folly, least of all recked the 
brutal king. It is true that even Egyptian inscriptions 
represent him as a pious worshipper of the Egyptian gods, 
but this is only the courtly ecclesiastical style, which the 
Egyptians, partly from servility, partly from long habit, can 
never drop. And, even if Cambyses did once in a way 
gratify a pious Egyptian, e.g., by ordering his troops to 
quit a temple which they had occupied as a barrack, no 
great importance is to be attached to the fact. No doubt 
the Egyptian priests grossly exaggerated the king’s wicked- 
nesses, but enough remains after all deductions. The 
dreadful hate which again and again goaded the naturally 
patient and slavish nation into revolt against the Persians 
dates from this time; Darius could not atone for the guilt 
of Cambyses. The brutality of the latter began with 
maltreating and burning the mummy of the former king 
Amasis, who had personally insulted him or his father ; to 
the Persians, as Herodotus expressly says, the burning of 
the body was no less an impiety than to the Egyptians. 
From Egypt he sent an expedition to the shrine of Ammon 
in the Libyan Desert, but, caught presumably in a simoom, 
it was never heard of again. He led in person a great 
expedition to Nubia (* /Ethiopia"). It does not seem to 
have been such an utter failure as one might at first infer 
from Herodotus’s narrative, for some districts to the south 
of Egypt were conquered ; but the results purchased by 
hecatombs of men who perished by fatigue or were buried 
in the sands were far from contenting theking. Returning 
to Memphis, he found the people exulting over the discovery 
of a new Apis. "Their joy did not fall in with his mood. 
In a fury, or perhaps out of a tyrant's caprice, he inflicted 
with his own hand a mortal wound on the sacred steer and 
instituted a massacre among its worshippers. We may well 
believe Herodotus that from that time his barbarity to the 
Egyptians showed itself in ever darker colours. He spared 
not even the Persians. Ctesias too calls him bloodthirsty. 
Added to this was his drunkenness. But his marriage 
with one or two sisters, at which Herodotus takes offence, 
was really, aecording to Persian notions; an act of piety.! 
Similarly, when he put to death a corrupt judge of the 
highest family and caused his skin to be made into a 
covering for the seat on which his son was to sit and 
administer justice, the act was one which all Orientals 
recognized as truly kingly (Herod., v. 25). 

The empire was extended in another direction, when 
Polyerates, the powerful tyrant of Samos and the neighbour- 
ing islands, sought safety in submission to the great king. 
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Magian, gave himself out as Smerdis (spring of 522) and 
formally assumed the government. Even Darius's actount 
lets us see that Cambyses was very unpopular, and the same 
thing appears from the fact that everybody sided with the 
new king. Cambyses seems to have marched against him 
as far as Syria, but there he put an end to himself,—an 
end plainly affirmed by the great inscription, and quite in 
keeping with the wildly passionate nature of the man. 
Gauinata reigned, universally acknowledged, and, as it 
seems, beloved, because he granted extensive remissions of 
taxes. He appeared in the character of Smerdis, son of 
Cyrus, and therefore as Persian king. This is enough to 
show that there can be here no question of a political 
opposition of the Medes to the Persians, such as Herodotus 
imagines, nor yet of a religious opposition to the Persians 
by the Magians. The changes for the worse now intro- 
duced, and abolished again by Darius when he ascended 
the throne,? seem to imply no more than a very intelligible 
disregard of the leading Persian families, whom Gaumáta 
could not but fear, since they knew much better than the 
people that he was an impostor. He fell, not through the 
patriotie indignation of the Persian people, but through 
the enmity of these families. Seven persons conspired 
against him ; their names, each with that of his father, are 
given by Darius in full agreement with Herodotus, while 
the list of Ctesias presents somewhat more divergence.‘ 
No doubt they were members of the seven most illustrious 
houses, but certainly not the actual heads of these houses ; 
for such a life-and-death enterprise, where all depended 
upon energy and silence, could not be entrusted to persons 
who happened to be heads of families and some of them 
perhaps old men. Moreover, Darius himself, who was 
undoubtedly from the outset the real leader, was certainly 
not the head of his house, for his father Hystaspes (Visht- 
áspa) was still alive and in full vigour, since he afterwards 
governed a province and fought the rebels. But the ring- 
leaders would choose one out of each of the seven families 
in order to commit the families themselves. "The conspiracy 
was completely successful ; and the seven killed Gaumáta 
in the fortress Sikathahuvati near Ecbatana, in the land 
of Nisa in Media. This happened in the beginning of 
521. Darius was then made king. He was probably the 
only one of the seven who was qualified to be so, for he 
alone belonged to the royal family, of which, it is true, 
there may have been many members more nearly related 
to Cambyses. At any rate there was hardly another can- 
didate for the crown as able as he. 


Darius (Dáragyavahu, in the nominative Déárayavahush) Dar 


was then, according to Herodotus (i. 209), about thirty 
years of age. Amongst other measures for securing himself 
and adding to his dignity he took to wife Atossa, daughter 
of Cyrus, who had already been married to her brother 
Cambyses and to the false Smerdis. He soon showed 
that his six comrades were not his peers by executing 
Intaphernes, who had forgotten the respect due to the 
king, together with his whole family. That at first his 
seat on the throne was far from firm is intimated by Herod- 
otus (iii. 127), who also mentions cursorily an insurrection 


The false Suddenly, however, the empire rang with the news that 
Smerdis. the king’s brother Smerdis had seized the crown in Persis. 
We are now in possession of Darius’s own account of these 
events, and can fairly dispense with the Greek narratives ; 
but we may note that here again, in spite of his poetical 
colouring, Herodotus stands the test much better than 


of the Medes against him (i. 130), but it is only from the 
king’s great inscription that we learn the gigantic nature 

of the task he undertook when he ascended the throne. 

He had first to unite the empire again; one province after Ins * 
the other was in insurrection; the west alone remained tio 


Ctesias.” Gaumata (in Jonic form Gémétés, Justin, i. 9), a 


1 Herodotns's Persian informants told him much of the real or pre- 
tended virtues of their people, but concealed things which would have 
offended him. 

? Small reinains of another ancient and trustworthy account are to 
be found in Justin. 


quiet, but it was partly in the hands of governors ff 


3 Unfortunately in this interesting passage of the great Behistun 
inseription the particulars are very obscure. 

1 [n Ctesias the name of a son is twice given for that of the father. 
It is obvious that we are here dealing with the ancestors of the seven 
great families, and one generation could very easily be named by 
mistake for another. 
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doubtful loyalty. Darius gives the day of the month for 
the most important events, but unfortunately not the 
year. Morcover, in consequence of the mutilation of the 
Babylonian text it is only of some of the Persian months 
that we can say with certainty to what parts of the year 
they roughly eorrespond.! Thus the particular chronology 
of these insurrections remains in many points quite un- 
certain, especially as it can be seen that many events nar- 
rated as successive were contemporaneous. In any case 
Darius acted very energetically and promptly; and the 
chief provinces were undoubtedly again reduced to sub- 
jection in the first three years of his reign. The insur- 
rection of Athrina in Susiana was promptly suppressed 
by a Persian army. More dangerous was the revolt in 
Babylon of Nidintubel (Vadintabaira), a real or pretended 
member of the Babylonian royal house who assumed 
the august name of Nabukadrachara (Nebuchadnezzar). 
Darius hastened thither and defeated him in several 
battles. But the long siege after which, according to 
Herodotus, the rebel city fell into the hands of Darius, 
cannot have taken place then.? While Darius was in 
Babylon a whole series of revolts broke out. That of 
Martiya in Susiana, who called himself Imani, and appeared 
in the character of king of that country, was indeed soon 
put down with the help of the people of Susiana them- 
selves, but in Media, the heart of the monarchy, the situa- 
tion was much more grave. Phraortes (rawarti), who 
gave himself out to be a scion of the old royal house of 
Media, was made king of Media, and the Parthians and 
Hyrcanians to the eastward, whose satrap was Hystaspes, 
father of Darius, sided with him. The king’s generals 
could effect nothing decisive against Phraortes ; at last he 
was overthrown by the king in person, Like all rebels 
who deduced their descent rightly or wrongly from the 
old dynasties, he was put to death with circunistances of 
especial cruelty. In the meantime one of Darius's generals 
had put down a second false Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon ; 
others had to suppress insurrections in two regions of 
Armenia, which were, perhaps, connected with the revolt 
of Phraortes, and a rising in the distant Margiana (the 
district of Merv). Even Persis had risen. Another false 
Smerdis, Vahyazdáta, appeared in the east while Darius 
was in Babylon, and crowds flocked to him. His power 
increased so much that he was even able to send an army 
to Arachosia (a part of western Afghánistán). While 
Darius in person took the field against Phraortes, he 
despatched against Vahyazdáta a general who at last over- 
threw the rebel. Arachosia, too, was reduced to subjection. 
So, too, was the nomad tribe of the Sagartii (perhaps on 
the northern or north-eastern frontier of Persis), with 
Chitratahma at their head, who also claimed to be of the 
royal house of Media. Afterwards Gobryas (Gaubruva), 
one of the seven, suppressed a third revolt in Persis. The 
king in person reconquered the Saez», who had been in 
subjection before. The generals employed by Darius were 
Persians and Medes; but there was one Armenian among 
them. His faithful army was composed of Persians and 
Medes, but his adversaries were also supported in part by 
Persians and Medes. Darius must have been a great ruler 
to conquer them all Picture his position when he took 


! The obvious assumption that the strange name Andmaka, i.e., 
“anonymous,” for a month means an intercalary month would compel 
us to iufer that all the events falling in this month belonged to one 
and the same year, for two successive years or every other year cannot 
eaeh have an intercalary month. But a careful consideration of the 
particulars shows that all these events eould not fall in the same year. 
Another obstacle to regarding Anámaka as an interealary month is 
the cireumstance that it corresponds to the tenth Babylonian month 
Tebet, ùe, probably to December or Jannary, whereas intercalary 
months usually follow the twelfth or sixth month. 

? See below under Xerxes, 
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the field against Phraortes ; Babylonia was his once more, 
and its wealth must have supplied him with the ineans of 
war, but almost the whole of Iran and Armenia was in 
the hands of men whom he calls rebels and liars, but some 
of whom, at least, had perhaps more right than he to the 
sovereignty, and whose people were devoted to them. No 
sooner had he reached Media than Babylon was again in 
arms. Nothing but great energy and cireumspection could 
have carried him safely through all his difficulties. 

The satrap of Sardis, Orcetes, had not revolted, but his 
conduct was that of an independent prince. Him Darius 
put out of the way by stratagem (Herod., iii. 120 sq.). 
At the same time Samos became definitively a Persian pro- 
vince, after a royal army had, with much bloodshed, set 
up as tyrant Syloson, brother of Polycrates, whom Orcetes 
had put to death. The removal of Aryandes,? governor 
of Egypt, who assumed, even at that date, the royal privi- 
lege of minting money, seems to have followed not long 
afterwards. He had extended his power westwards. But 
we see from Herodotus that to the west of the last mouth 
of the Nile the Persian rule was always precarious; and 
that he can have conquered Carthage, whose naval power 
was perhaps a match for that of the whole Persian empire, 
is quite incredible. At the most it is possible that the 
prudent leaders of that commercial state may in negotia- 
tions and treaties have occasionally recognized the king 
in ambiguous phrases as their lord. 

The experience gained by Darius in the first unsettled 
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Organi- 


years of his reign must have been in part the occasion of zation of 


his introducing numerous improvements into the organiza- 
tion of the empire. Governors with the title of satraps 
(khshathrapdvan, i.e., tand-rulers) there had been before, but 
Darius determined their rights and duties. Vassal princes 
of dangerous power were tolerated only with reluctance. 
The satrap had indeed the power and splendour of a king, 
but he was nevertheless under regular control. The court 
received from special officials direct reports of the conduct 
of the governors, and from time to time royal commissioners 
appeared with troops to hold an inspection. The satrap 
commanded the army of his province, but the fortresses he 
was obliged to leave in the hands of troops directly under 
the king. But the most important part of the reform was 
that Darius regulated the taxes and imposed a fixed sum 
upon cach province, with the exception of the land of his 
fathers, which enjoyed immunity. The Persians were 
discontented at this, and dubbed Darius in consequence 
“higgler” (x&zxÀos) ; but this is doubtless only the cry of 
high officials, to whom any regulated fiscal system was 
objectionable, as making it somewhat more difficult for 
them to fleece their subordinates. It is not at all to be 
supposed that the irregular contributions (‘ presents,” 
Herod., iii. 89) previously levied were less burdensome to 
the subjects. However imperfect the Persian state system 
was, and however illusory the measures of control may 
often have been, still the organization introduced by Darius 
marks a great step in advance over the thoroughly rude 
old Asiatic system. 

In the Behistün inscription, which is placed not long 
after the conclusion of the great revolts, India does not as 
yet appear as a province, though it does in the later 
inscriptions of Persepolis, and in the epitaph of Darius. 
Herodotus says that Darius caused the Indus to be explored 
from the land of the Pactyans (Pakhtu, Afghans) to its 
mouth by Scylax, a Greek or rather Carian, and then con- 
quered the country. But in any case this Persian “ India ” 
was only one portion of the region of the Indus. If this 
conquest was somewhat adventurous, mucli more so was 


3 Polyenus, vii. 10, 7, calls him Oryandres. 
* Wiedemann, op. cit., p. 236, fixes as the date the year 517 ; but 
his grounds are not conclusive. 
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the enterprise against the Seythians. Profound motives 
for this expedition have been sought for, but it no doubt 
sprang simply from the longing to conquer unknown 
lands. That Darius, an energetie and valiant Eastern 
prince, always hitherto favoured by fortune, should have 
been free from lust of conquest is in itself very unlikely. 
The expedition against the Scythians falls about 515. 
With regard to the preparations and the beginning of the 
expedition up to the crossing of the Danube we are well 
informed. "The Greek subjeets, of whom even by this 
time there were many on the European (Thracian) side— 
such as the inhabitants of Byzantium and the Thracian 
Chersonese— were obliged to supply the fleet.  Mandrocles 
of Samos built a bridge over the Bosphorus. The Persians 
must soon have found how useful the skill of the Greeks 
might be to them, without suspecting the dangers with 
which the Greek spirit threatened them. The king's march 
may be followed as far as the Danube ; it lay pretty nearly 
due north, the warlike Geta, a Thracian people, being 
subdued on the way. With the entry into the Scythian 
country itself Herodotus’s narrative becomes completely 
fabulous. His chief error is in leaving out of sight the 
enormous distances in these regions (the southern part of 
modern Russia) and the great rivers. Hence he represents 
the native tribes and Darius as marching the distance 
between the Danube and the Don, or even the Volga, 
twice in not more than two months, as if the distances 
were as in Greece. Darius, who passed the Danube by a 
bridge in the neighbourhood, perhaps, of Isaktehi, can 
hardly have crossed even the Dniester. Strabo, who either 
possessed more exact accounts of the expedition, or drew 
correct inferences from the disaster which afterwards over- 
took King Lysimachus in this neighbourhood, forms a very 
intelligent judgment on these matters. The expedition 
failed, not through the superior tactics of the Scythians, 
who behaved just as might be expected of such nomads, 
with a mixture of timidity and audacious greed of booty, 
but through the impassable and inhospitable nature of the 
country, through hunger and thirst, through exhaustion 
and disease. After sustaining heavy losses Darius was 
obliged to retreat across the Danube. The king, or at all 
events his army, was saved by the Greek tyrants, especially 
Histizus of Miletus, who refused to follow the advice of 
their colleague Miltiades to break down the bridge. But 
the damage to the prestige of the empire was great; the 
Greeks had seen their lord and master in distress. Never- 
theless the district south of the Danube was retained. 
That the Scythians immediately followed up their enemy, 
or that they even opened negotiations with the Spartans, 
as Herodotus states,! is not to be supposed. Moreover, 
Megabyzus, whom Darius on his return left behind in 
Europe, subdued great districts of Thrace along with the 
Greek cities on the coast. The king of Macedonia also 
acknowledged the great king as his liege lord. The cities 
on the Hellespont,? which after the failure of the expedi- 
tion made no secret of their feeling towards the Persians, 
and in part expressed their hostility in overt acts against 
them, received sharp punishment. The islands of Lemnos 
and Imbros were occupied. At the mouth of the Hebrus 
(Maritza) Doriscus was converted into a fortress with a 
standing garrison.? 


1 The story of the dealings of King Cleomenes with the Scythiaus 
(Herod., vi. 84) rests on a joke,—he drank immoderately, “like a 
Scythian.” 

? This expression is used to designate the towns lying on the Helles- 
pont, Propontis, and Bosphorus, 

3 To the same time may be referred the foundation on the Asiatie 
side of Dareium, named after Darius, just as Harpagium probably has 
its name from Harpagus. It is to be observed that in the district of 
Old Phrygia such towns called after persons are found from of old, as 
Midwium, Gordizium, Dascylium, and others. 
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The eyes of the Persians were now turned towards Persia 
While the Greek coast of Asia Minor was relation: 
indispensable to the power which held the interior, the Gr 


Greece proper. 


possession of the mother-country of Hellas was, as we can 
easily see, not only unnecessary but positively dangerous to 
the Persians, especially as they were themselves absolutely 
unfitted for the sea. But to the Persians of those days, 
absorbed in schemes of universal empire, considerations 
such as these could not present themselves. Besides, the 
enterprises of the Persians against the Greeks were to a 
large extent suggested and furthered by the Greeks them- 
selves. Repressed factions, tyrants in exile or in danger, 
were but too ready to invoke the help of the foreigner at 
the price of slavery. When the Persians attacked a Greek 
state there was always another at enmity with it which 
Even the inconsiderable enter- 
prise which was the outward occasion of the Ionian revolt, 
namely, the attack of the Persians on Naxos, was brought 
about by the banished aristocrats of the island, who 
applied to Aristagoras, lord of Miletus, and hence to his 
superior, Artaphernes, the king’s brother and satrap of 
Sardis. The enterprise failed, and in his embarrassment 
Aristagoras gave the signal for the revolt which he and 
his father-in-law Histieus, the proper tyrant of Miletus, 
who was detained at the court of Susa, had planned long 
before. 


The great rising of the Ionians and other Greeks and Revolt 
non-Greeks shows a vigorous love of freedom, and much Ionian 


individual boldness and skill on the side of the insurgents ; 
but, quite apart from the vast odds against them and the 
unfavourableness of their geographical situation, their 
enterprise was from the outset doomed to failure, because 
they did not form a compact party, because not even thé 
Ionian cities practised that discipline and subordination 
which for war are indispensable, and lastly because Arista- 
goras and Histizus were adventurous intriguers and tyrants, 
but without the gifts of rulers or generals. Of the history 
of the revolt, in addition to the excellent accounts which 
he derived from Hecataus of Miletus, a contemporary and 
actor in the events he describes, Herodotus has all sorts 
of popular fables to tell. The chronology is uncertain; 
probably the revolt began in 500 or 499, and was substan- 
tially ended by the capture of Miletus in 495 or 494 (six 
years later, Herod., vi. 18). Aristagoras made himself 
master of the fleet on its return from Naxos, took prisoner 
the tyrants on board at the head of the contingents of 
their cities, and restored the republic in Miletus, only of 
course with the view of thereby ruling the confederacy. 
The Spartans, admittedly at that time the first power of 
Greece, were sober enough to refuse the help requested. 
But the Athenians, who had already excited the wrath 
of the Persians by refusing to comply with the demand of 
Artaphernes that they should receive back Hippias as 
tyrant, had the courage or rather the foolishness to de- 
spatch twenty ships to the help of the Tonians. They thus 
mortally insulted the Persians without really benefiting 
their friends. The Athenians shared in the march on 
Sardis. The confederates burned the city, but could not 
capture the citadel; on the contrary, they were obliged 
to beat a hasty retreat, and were after all routed at 
Ephesus. However, the Persian army did not as yet per- 
manently take up quarters in Ephesus. The Athenians, 
who may have dreamed of pressing forward into the 
interior of Asia, returned home with their illusion dis- 
pelled, and Athens took no further part in the war. But 
the impression produced by this unsuccessful expedition 
upon a modern critic is very different from that which it 
produced upon the Asiaties of those times. They said: 
“The Ionians have risen against the king; the lonians 
from beyond the sea have come to their help; they have 
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burned the king’s capital,” and many added, “It is all 
over with the king’s supremacy!” Not only did the Hel- 
lespontine cities, with Byzantium at their head, join the 
Ionians, but also a great part of the Carians, the Greeks 
in the Troad, and almost the whole of the very flourishing 
island of Cyprus. By this time the possession of these 
lands was really endangered by the revolt. But now the 
Persians eame with a great fleet to Cyprus. The Ionians 
sailed to meet them, beat them at sea off Salamis in 
Cyprus, but were beaten by the Persians on land. After 
great struggles, which are described in an almost epic 
style, befitting the primitive state of the island, Cyprus 
came once more under the power of the Persians, after 
being free only one year. This was the first heavy blow 
to the insurrection. Much fighting took place on the 
mainland ; and most of the Persian enterprises were suecess- 
ful, but not all. In particular the Carians, who in general 
displayed great gallantry in this war, annihilated a whole 
Persian army under a son-in-law of Darius. But the 
longer the war lasted, the more marked became the progress 
made by the Persians.  Aristagoras left the seat of war, 
and withdrew to his possessions of. Myrcinus on the Lake 
of Prasias in the south of Thrace, near what was afterwards 
Amphipolis, but was there slain by natives as early as 
497. Darius then despatched Histieus, whom he still 
continued to believe faithful, to Ionia, probably in order 
to open negotiations. He availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to seek to regain the lordship of Miletus and put 
himself at the head of the whole revolt, but the Milesians 
would have nothing more to do with him or with Aris- 
tagoras. The great intriguer had connexions on all sides, 
but no one trusted him in the long run. He became at 
last a pirate on his own account; and after many adven- 
tures he fell into the hands of the Persians and was erucified. 
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the same time he caused the land to be surveyed, and estab- 500-485. 


lished fixed imposts.?? These were not higher than before 
the war, but naturally they now pressed much harder on the 
impoverished Ionians. Thereupon the young Mardonius, 
son of the Gobryas who has been mentioned before, and 
brother-in-law and son-in-law of the king, established de- 
moeracies in all Ionian cities. The weakened communities 
might well seem to the Persians at that time less dangerous 
than ambitious tyrants. However, this measure apparently 
applied only to the Ionians of the mainland, not to the 
islanders nor to the other Greeks of the mainland. 

Mardonius cherished great designs. He wished to con- 
quer Greece itself. He did actually conquer Greeks and 
non-Greeks in the north-west of the Archipelago, but at 
the promontory of Athos his fleet was shattered by a 
storm. 


The second expedition against Greece was on a greater Expedi- 
Under the conduct of the Mede Datis and the tion 


scale. 
younger Artaphernes, son of Darius’s brother of the same 
name, the Persians took Naxos, and destroyed Eretria in 
Eubcea, the inhabitants of which had sent five ships to 
help the Ionians at the beginning of the revolt. But at 
Marathon they were utterly defeated by the Athenians 
and Plateans (September or October 490). They quickly 
renounced the project of subjecting Athens to Hippias as 
tyrant and to Darius as suzerain, and departed home. 
Miltiades, who, as lord of the Thracian Chersonese, had 
once been the king’s vassal and had afterwards been obliged 
to fly, had taken the measure of the Persian. By his 
victory Athens had rendered immortal service to Europe 
and the cause of civilization. It was the first great victory 
of the Greeks over the Persians in the open field; the 
moral impression had an immense effect in the sequel, 
when the danger was much greater. 


It is a noteworthy fact that Histiæus had actually concerted 
a conspiracy with the Persians in Sardis, against Artaphernes 
and Darius, the discovery of whieh cost many their head. 


The south-west of the empire alone had hitherto re- Relations 
mained free from rebellion against Darius. Darius, who with 
had been with Cambyses in Egypt (Herod., iii. 139), treated Pert. 


Fidelity has never been an Iranian virtue. 

The decisive struggle was concentrated about Miletus. 
There, at the little island of Lade, as Grote points out, 
the odds against the Greek fleet (600 triremes against 353) 
were not so unfavourable as they were at Salamis, and the 
want of unity of leadership was not much greater than it 
was there; but the Ionians and Lesbians were not, or were 
no longer, the equals of the European Greeks in bravery 
and warlike skill. A complete overthrow was the result, 
in whieh treachery on the Greek side had its share. Miletus 
long defended itself by sea and land, but was at last taken 
and destroyed; the women and children were sold as slaves. 
The captured Milesians were carried off into the heart of 
Asia and settled at Susa, Miletus, up to that time by far 
the most important of all Greek eities in Asia, though it 
afterwards recovered, still never regained its old position. 
The most important eity of the coast was henceforward 
Ephesus, which took no part in the battle of Lade, and 
perhaps had at that time already submitted amicably to 
the Persians. 

The subjugation of the rest of the Greeks of the main- 
land and islands, as well as of the Carians, now rapidly 
followed, not without dreadful massacres and devastations. 
The Phoenicians, who formed the main body of the Persian 
fleet, seem to have been especially zealous in the work of 
destruction. The old bitterness between the Canaanites and 
the Hellenes, so vividly shown during these centuries in 
Sicily, cannot have died out in the east. In ruined Ionia 
a frightful state of things must have prevailed, so that at 
last Artaphernes saw himself obliged to undertake a regu- 
lar organization to ensure the peace of the country. At 
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the Egyptians with forbearance, and in return loyal priests 
praised him to fellow-countrymen and Greeks. Ifa notice 
of Polyænus is to be trusted, he must have gone in person 
to Egypt in the year 517,? in order to lighten the burdens 
of the people. Amongst other measures whieh promoted 
the material wellbeing of the land, he made a canal from 
the Nile to the Red Sea, as an inscription of the king 
himself testifies to this day. But the hatred of the Egyp- 
tians to the Persians was too great. In the year 486 
(Herod., vii. 1, 4) the first great insurrection of the Egyp- 
tians against the Persians took place. From an inscription 
we know that during it Khabbash or Khabash was king 
of Egypt. Darius did not live to see the revolt put down, 
for he died in the followirg year, 485. 


Darius is the most remarkable king of the dynasty of Darius’s 
the Achemenians, and perhaps the most remarkable of all character. 


the native kings of Iran. So far as we know, only the 
Sásánid Khosrau I. in the 6th and the Safavid Abbas 
the Great in the 17th century A.D. ean be compared with 
him. He was as energetic as he was prudent. He was 
of course a despot, and could be ruthless and even cruel, 
but on the whole he was inclined to be mild. We lay 
especial weight on the testimony of /Eschylus, who had 
himself fought at Marathon against the army of Darius, 
and who shared the exasperation of the Athenians against 
the Persians, but nevertheless in his Perse expresses very 
high respect for the king. This, then, was the judg- 
ment of educated Greeks on the prince who had brought 
such untold misery upon their nation. To such a judgment 
great weight is to be attached. In harmony with it are 
the particulars which we know of the doings and ordi- 

? Herod., vi. 42; Diod., x. 59. 

3 See Wiedemann, op. cit., p. 237. 
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nances of Darius, 
insight in his choice of the persons to whom he entrusted 
Important positions, 

lie was succeeded, apparently without any disturbance, 
by his son Xerxes (KAshayárshá) I., who, as son of Atossa, 
elder daughter of Cyrus, had probably always been regarded 
as heir-apparent.! The time was not yet come when claim- 
ants to the throne and suspects were assassinated. On 
the contrary, the king’s blood-relations played under Xerxes 
as under Darius a great rôle as leaders and counsellors. 
But the whole generation was probably deeply degenerate, 
though the difference could hardly anywhere have been so 
great as that between Darius and Xerxes, who begins the 
series of weak and unworthy kings. 

The subjugation of Egypt was effected in 484 (Herod., 
vii. 7). The measures taken by Khabbash to protect the 
mouths of the Nile against the “ fleet of the Asiatics” had 
thus been unsuccessful. According to Herodotus a much 
harder yoke was laid on Egypt than before. The king’s 
own brother Achwmenes was made satrap of the country. 

Babylon too seems to have again risen in revolt. Ctesias 
assigns to this date the revolt with which the well-known 
story of Zopyrus? is connected, naming instead of Zopyrus 
his son Megabyzus. The long siege of which Herodotus 
speaks does not, as we saw, fit in with the revolt under 
Darius ; it belongs, perhaps, to the time of Xerxes. Ctesias 
gives us to understand that Xerxes wounded the religious 
feelings of the Babylonians, and Herodotus speaks ex- 
pressly of the desecration of their sanctuaries by the same 
king (i. 183) To the victorious Macedonians, who em- 
phatically asserted that they were come to avenge the 
destruction of Greek temples by Xerxes, the Babylonian 
priests afterwards told many tales of the outrages he 
perpetrated on their sanctuaries. Doubtless they grossly 
exaggerated, but they did not invent everything. Of 
course such sacrileges may equally well have taken place 
when the city was reconquered, or have been the occasion 
of a revolt. 

Darius was firmly resolved to wipe out the disgrace of 
Marathon, and to bring the whole of Greece under the 
yoke. His mighty preparations for the march thither had 
been interrupted by the revolt of Egypt, and, if our con- 
jecture is right, of Babylon. They were now vigorously 
recommenced ; and provision was made for the mainte- 
nance of the army, at least within the limits of the Persian 
domain. Xerxes himself went to Sardis, the.first great 
rendezvous. From there he set forward in the spring of 
480. We will not further describe the great expedition, 
which, after the dearly-bought successes at Thermopylæ 
and Artemisium, ended with the defeats of Salamis (Sep- 
tember 480) and Platwa (479)—all this belongs rather 
to the history of Greece—but we will briefly discuss the 
causes which procured for the disunited and far from 
numerous Greeks a victory ovér the mighty power of the 
great empire. It may very well be said that it would 
have been possible to subdue even Hellas, and to put an 
incaleulable check upon the Greek spirit, if the great enter- 
prise had been conducted with more sagacity. There was 
no lack of Greek traitors, nor even of traitor states, from 
which the king might have learned how to set about the 
business. But the blind arrogance of the Asiatic king was 
bent on bearing down everything by the sheer weight of 
his masses, and when he failed in this his arrogance passed 
at once into childish cowardice. The fleet certainly mus- 
tered over 1200 sail at the beginning of the war, and even 


1 In spite of the anecdote in Herod., vii. 2-4; Justin, ii. 10; Plut., 
De frat. amore, p. 488, and Reg. apophth., p. 173. 

? This story, with all sorts of variations, is very widely spread in 
the East, but it can hardly rest on an historical fact. 

3 Arrian, vii. 17, 2; Strabo, 738. 
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which the Greeks no doubt exaggerated, it must with rein- 
forcements have numbered fully 1000 ships of war,—a force 
too large to operate, at least in a single mass, in the narrow 
Greek seas. Moreover, it was without an able head. If 
the ships furnished by the Pheenicians and the subject 
Greeks were fairly a match for those of the free Greeks, 
on the other hand the Persians, Medes, and Saee who 
manned the fleet as soldiers probably cut but a sorry figure, 
and the Persian officers associated with the native ship 
captains cannot have contributed to the more efficient 
working of these powerful engines of war. Again, the 
army, which in any case numbered over a million men, 
was far too numerous to find sufficient. sustenance for any 
length of time, in spite of the frugal habits which mostly 
characterize Asiatics. To this must be added the circum- 
stance that the levies were drawn from peoples many of 
whom were totally unused to the Greek climate. Famine 
and pestilence must have wrought dreadful havoc among 
the soldiers. Dy far the most of them were a useless rabble. 
Of the Asiaties proper probably only some Persian and 
Median regiments of guards were well armed, but even 
they were not to be compared, man for man, with the 
heavy-armed soldier-citizens of Greece. Moreover, in the 
use of their weapons on land the Greeks, and above all 
the Spartans, were far superior to all the Persians. Even 
the Greeks on the Persian side were no match for the 
Greeks of Europe; some of them fought half-heartedly, 
and an anxious watch was kept on them, so that they were 
more à hindrance than a help. If the Persians were kept 
well informed of the enemy's affairs by means of traitorous 
Greeks, much more so were the Greeks through deserters 
and friends in the enemy's camp. Even when the Persians 
were driven by necessity to take the resolution of sending 
back all worthless troops, and when the king had fled, 
Greece was still in great danger, for an able man, Mar 
donius, now stood with the best part of the army in the 
heart of the country. But even with a defeat at Platæa 
all would not have been over, for the enemy was without 
his fleet. Add to all this the excellent bearing of those 
Greeks who remained faithful to their fatherland. Exem- 
plary above all was the conduct of Athens; she durst not 
allow the laurels won at Marathon to wither. The Spartans, 
too, with their morbidly exaggerated sense of military 
honour, earned immortal renown. Even petty Greek 
communities like Thespiæ, Tegea, and gina came glori- 
ously to the front. At the head of the Greeks stood many 
distinguished men, above all Themistocles. On the whole, 
we may say that here Greek intellect, Greek valour, and 
Greek virtue triumphed over the spiritless and. helpless 
hordes of Asiatic slaves. 

Here and there a modern‘ has expressed the opinion 
that the conquest of the Greeks by the Persians would 
have been no such great misfortune after all, inasmuch 
as the intellectual superiority of the former would have 
asserted itself even under a foreign dominion, especially 
as the Persians were not regular barbarians; but this 
opinion is entirely false. Only in a free country could 
the Greek spirit fully unfold itself, only in democratic 
Athens could it accomplish its highest work and achieve 
imperishable results for all time. In the externals of 
civilization the Asiatics might, in some respects, be actu- 
ally the superiors of the Greeks ; but genuine free human 
culture first arose among the latter, and if there was one 
pride that was justified it was that of the cultivated Greeks 
as against all barbarians. The Greeks themselves had no 
inkling of the high sense in which the watchword at 
Salamis, “All is at stake” (/Eschyl., Pers., 405), was ap- 
plicable to the whole of human culture. 

4 E.g., Maspero, Hist. ancienne des peuples de U Orient, chap. xiv. 
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King Xerxes had shown himself in the war a thoroughly 
commonplace Eastern despot, as boastful as he was effemi- 
nate. The dreadful saerifice described by Herodotus (vii. 
114) may be exeused on the ground of religious supersti- 
tion, but the mutilation of the corpse of Leonidas and the 
decapitation of the Phoenicians who commanded the fleet 
show the spirit of the man. His disgraceful flight must 
have been welcome to Mardonius. The latter fell like a 
inan at Platæa; indeed the battle of Platæa did honour 
toa large part of the vanquished. Of course great masses 
of the vast army returned to Asia, several doubtless still in 
good order, but many, very many, must have perished in 
Greece, and in Thrace, where the savage Thracians cut off 
large numbers of the fugitives. 

The Greek fleet did not at first venture to pursue the 
Persians to Asia, but afterwards it crossed at the request 
of the Greek islanders. At the headland of Myeale, not 
far from Miletus, the remainder of the Persian fleet was 
annihilated just about the time of the battle of Platæa. 
The liberation of the islands and of the greater part of 
the Greek cities on the coast of Thrace followed. Thrace 
and Macedonia regained their independenee without any 
effort of their own. The whole of the islands were per- 
manently wrested from the Persians, and the liberation of 
the Asiatie coast was already begun. 

We stand here at the decisive turning-point of Persian 
history. Henceforward Greece might be coveted and 
designs against it cherished, but no enterprises were under- 
taken. The Persians were thrown back upon the defensive. 
Though they often afterwards exercised an influence on 
the history of Hellas by means of money or diplomacy, 
still the respect for their fighting power was gone, and so 
far it is possible to regard Alexander’s expedition as a 
result and continuation of the old struggles, and the saying 
of /Eschylus, “In Salamis the power of the Persians lies 
buried,” may be called prophetie.! 

Xerxes was still in Sardis when his full brother Masistes 
came thither with the beaten forces from Mycale. Dis- 
quieted probably by the neighbourhood of the victors, the 
king retired into the depths of Asia. About the same 
time he deeply offended Masistes on a point of family 
honour; in revenge Masistes intended to go to his province 
of Bactria and there raise a revolt, but was cut down by 
horsemen despatched after him (Herod., vii. 108 sqg.). This 
story (like that told by Herodotus in iv. 13) exhibits all 
those horrors of a later age which Ctesias loves -to paint. 
The idea of a revolt, moreover, was not far to seek after 
the profound humiliation inflieted by the Greek war and the 
dreadful losses of men,—how many Sogdianians, Indians, 
and Nubians can have returned to their homes? The in- 
habitants of distant frontier lands may even then have 
severed their connexion with Persia, and even then mountain 
and desert tribes in the very heart of the empire may have 
regained their full independence. 

Unfortunately the work of Herodotus breaks off abruptly 
with the battle of Mycale, and with it our only continuous 
ancient history of the empire comes to an end. The frag- 
ments of Ctesias and the occasional statements of other 
writers can only, to a small, extent, supply the deficiency. 
Henceforward we possess tolerable information on the 
shifting relations between the Persian empire and the 
Greek states, but on little else. 

Under the conduct of Pausanias, the victor of Platæa, 
the Greeks sailed (477) first to Cyprus and then to By- 
zantium. At the capture of the latter many distinguished 
Persians fell into their hands, and Pausanias, who must have 
appeared to Xerxes as a sort of king of Greece, took advan- 
tage of this opportunity to open a correspondence with 


1 Aschyl., Pers, 596 sq. The brevity and simplicity of the expres- 
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the Persian monarch. Artabazus, son of the Pharnaces 
who had held a command under Mardonius, received the 
satrapy of Hellespontine Phrygia (where his family retained 
the power thenceforward down to the fall of the empire), 
for the purpose of conducting the negotiations. The 
definite statements of Thucydides leave no doubt as to 
Pausanias’s guilt. In particular the king’s letter (1. 129) 
bears every mark of genuineness. Happily he proved 
himself a clumsy intriguer, and when long afterwards in 
Sparta retribution at last overtook him he had ceased to 
be dangerous, at least for the freedom of Greece as a 
whole. The conduct of Pausanias, together with a want 
of inclination and capacity for distant naval expeditions, 
caused the Spartans to resign the conduct of the maritime 
war against Persia. "They withdrew, and the command 
passed into the hands of the Athenians (176). The naval 
power of Sparta was quite insignificant, and was certainly 
surpassed by that of some of her allies, such as Ægina 
and Corinth ; and the advantage to Persia of the absence 
of the Peloponnesian fleet was far more than counter- 
balanced by the circumstance that the Greek naval forces 
were now under a single energetic leadership, which aimed 
at nothing less than the exclusion of the enemy from all 
Greek seas and coasts. The war lasted for a long time, 
but few of its details are known to us, though the scanty 
statements of the Greek writers are partly illustrated by 
Attie inscriptions. The European coast was soon completely 
cleared. Eion fell after an arduous siege (about 470). 
Doriseus alone continued for long to be a Persian possession. 
The most brilliant episode of this period of the war is the 
great naval expedition of Cimon.? He liberated the Greek 
cities of the Carian and Lycian coast, and took the bilingual 
towns, which were occupied by a Persian force ; all were 
incorporated in an Attic maritime league. The important 
Phaselis on the borders of Lycia and Pamphylia also fell 
into his hands. At the mouth of the Eurymedon the Persian 
fleet, under a son and a nephew of Xerxes, was defeated and 
destroyed, and a land-victory for the Greeks followed im- 
mediately. Upon this Cimon sailed hastily for Cyprus, 
where he captured eighty ships. Here for once the Greeks 
were numerically superior, but nevertheless it was a great 
exploit to have advanced victoriously so far beyond their 
own waters. 

About this time Xerxes was assassinated. From various 
writers we can piece together an account of this event by 
Ctesias, and another by Dinon,? which differ from each 
other in numerous particulars; a third version is given 
by Aristotle (Pol., p. 1311 b). For such scenes, oceurring 
in the interior of the seraglio, an outsider is not a trust- 
worthy authority, but this much is clear: Xerxes was 
kiled by Artabanus, captain of the body-guard; his 
youngest son Artaxerxes, in league with the murderer, 
put to death his elder brother Darius, who had a better 
title to the throne. It does not, however, follow with 
certainty that Artaxerxes was a parricide. We have here 
a change of sovereign of the sort which abounds in Oriental 
history. Artabanus was soon afterwards put out of the 
way by Artaxerxes. Later chronologists represent him as 
actually reigning for seven months, but this is probably a 
mistaken interpretation of expressions used by Dinon. 

Artaxerxes (Artakhshathra*) I. came to the throne in 
164. His surname * Longhand" (Maxpóxew), which 
seems to have been first mentioned by Dinon, has no 
doubt a symbolical meaning, “of far-reaching power,” but 
later Greek writers took it literally. Ctesias tells of a 


2 About 465. Perhaps it falls within the reign of Artaxerxes. 

3 He wrote in the time of Alexander. 

3 A second form, Artakhshasht, is represented by Hebrew and 
Egyptian forms, and by ’Apragégons on a Greek inscription (Le Bas 
and Waddington, No. 1651). 
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rising of the Bactrians immediately after his accession to 
the throne, which may have been instigated by Hystaspes, 
the king’s elder brother, who was then in his satrapy of 
Bactria (Diod., xi 69). Two battles took place, the 
second of which ended in a decisive victory for the 
royalists, so that Baetria was once more reduced to sub- 
jection. 

In the early part of the reign of Artaxerxes falls the 
appearance of Themistocles at the Persian court ; so say 
the contemporary Charon of Lampsacus (Plut., Zhemast., 
27), and also Thucydides (i. 137); to their authority that of 
all later writers, who here mention Xerxes, must give way. 
On calmly weighing the trustworthy accounts and taking 
into consideration the circumstance that even at a later 
time Themistocles as a “traitor” was refused a grave in 
Attic earth, we can hardly avoid concluding that the 
gifted saviour of Greece, the founder of the Attie sea- 
power, a man far superior intellectually to Pausanias, 
but of boundless ambition, and with a strong propensity 
to intrigue, was really guilty of entering into traitorous 
communication with the Persians in his own interest. 
Certainly he knew admirably how to give himself out as 
an old friend of the Persians,! and to hold out to them the 
prospect of still doing them valuable service against his 
countrymen. The king gave him Magnesia on the 
Meander in Lydia and two other towns; as the tyrant 
of these places under Persian supremacy the victor of 
Salamis lived some time longer? Like this illustrious 
fugitive, other Greek exiles or adventurers came to the 
Persian court from time to time, and played there ocea- 
sionally a certain róle. 

Hardly was Artaxerxes seated on the throne when the 
second great revolt of Egypt broke out.  Inarus, son of 
Psammetichus, a Libyan prince, placed himself at the head 
of the Egyptians and was made king of the whole country. 
The satrap Acheemenes, son of Darius, fell in battle. Inarus 
summoned to his aid the Athenians, who were still at war 
with thé Persians, and the Athenians were rash enough to 
involve themselves in the struggle (about 460). They had 
just come onee more to Cyprus with 200 ships. "They 
sailed to Egypt, and with the help of the Egyptians shut 
up the Persians and the Egyptians who sided with them in 
the castle of Memphis. Persia had recourse to diplomacy : 
an embassy was sent to Sparta 1n order to stir up the Spar- 
tans to make a vigorous diversion against Athens, When 
this attempt failed, a large army was at last despatched 
under Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus, wlich subdued the 
country after hard fighting ; for, with all their hatred of 
the Persians, the Egyptians were no match for them in 


battle. The Athenians in Egypt were annihilated (prob- 
ably 455); the same fate befell a reinforcement of fifty 
ships. Inarus fell by treachery into the hands of the 


Persians and was ME His son Thannyras, however, 
received (Herod., iii. 15) his original province (probably 
the Libyan nome), Sd points to the war having been 
concluded by a treaty, of which Ctesias also makes mention. 
In the swamps of the Delta Amyrtæus (/unun-art-rut) 
maintained himself as an independent king; and by him 
the Athenians were once more invited to Egypt (450 or 
149). Cimon, who was again at Cyprus with 200 ships, 
despatched sixty to his help, but they soon returned, 
probably without accomplishing much. Cimon died during 
the siege of Citium, one of the most important cities of 
Cyprus, and the mainstay of the Phcenician nationality on 


1 But the letter in Thuc., i. 137, cannot be regarded as an authentic 
document. 

2? ]lere, too, he coined money. Of the two specimens known to us, 
one is plated, ‘‘which seems to show that with the coinage the 
cunning Athenian combined a financial speculation," Brandis, Münz-, 
Mass-, und Gewichtwesen Vorderasiens, p. 459. 
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that island. The Athenians raised the siege, but achieved 
on their retreat once more a brilliant victory by sea and 
land.? 


These are the last contests of the Athenians and their Peace 
Peace must have been concluded betwee 
4 Uia ts RES 
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allies with the Persians. 
shortly afterwards. 
the arguments which have often been adduced for and 
against the supposition that a regular peace (though not 
a “peace of Cimon”) was concluded. No one probably 
would have questioned the reality of such a peace were it 
not that the Attic orators of the 4th century, by grossly 
exaggerating the terms of a treaty which in their time had 
long been a dead letter, had rendered the very existence 
of the treaty open to suspicion, and that the able historian 
Theopompus, moved apparently by dislike of the Athenian 
democracy and a desire to gratify his powerful patron, 


` King Alexander, had attempted by false though learned 


ar guments to dispr ove the genuineness of the original 
treaty of peace, of which only a copy was extant in his 
tine. The text of the original document was given by the 
best authority on Attie decrees, Craterus.* It is hardly 
conceivable that the great war should have died out of 
itself without the Athenians getting some security that 
their possessions and their widely ramifying commerce 
would be left unmolested. Moreover, all that we are told 
or can infer as to the contents of the treaty agrees perfectly 
with the political relations of the time. The treaty was 
not at all in the spirit of the high-flying plans of Cimon's 
party ; for, while the Persians acknow ledged the independ- 
ence of the Greek towns on tho west coast, including the 
Lycian, and pledged themselves to send no ships of war 
into Greek waters, the Athenians in return renounced all 
rights in the castern seas. The most sagacious of the 
Athenians had perceived that Cyprus, and much more 
Egypt and Pheenicia, lay outside the natural sphere of 
Athenian power. We can understand, however, that Callias, 
the author of the treaty, earned the dislike of the Athenians 
for his pains. The balance of advantages secured by the 
peace was on the side of Athens, but the Persians resigned 
nothing which they actually possessed, and they were now 
secured against Athenian raids. It was certainly anomalous 
that the great empire which owned the rest of Asia Minor 
should have no rights over the narrow strip of coast, which 
could everywhere be overlooked from the interior, Even 
the capital of the Hellespontine-Phrygian satrapy, Dascyl- 
ium, from which that province is sometimes called Dascyl- 
itis, was now a member of the Attic naval confederacy. 
The satraps were still obliged as before to pay to the king 
the taxes due from the coast-lands, and this must have 
been a constant incitement to them to reconquer those 
lands. There was no Persian fleet in the Black Sea. The 
Greek towns on its coast were free, and some of them 
belonged to the Athenian league and were occasionally 
visited by Athenian war-ships. At most a portion of the 
natives of the countries round about the Black Sea were 
in a state of loose dependence on the Persian empire. [n 
Lycia and Caria there were districts which obeyed neither 
the king nor Athens, or at least were not closely dependent 
on any foreign power.? 

The condition of Egypt at this time is very obscure. 
Amyrteus had no doubt been finally overthrown by the 
Persians, but his son Pausiris was left by them in posses- 
sion of his father's kingdom. In the year 445 we find au 
Egyptian or Libyan king, Psammetichus, who presented 
the Athenians with a great quantity of corn.® This was 


3 The epigram which Diodorus (xi. 62) wrongly applies to the battle 
of the Eurymedon refers to this battle. 

4 Shortly after Alexander. 5 Compare Thuoc., ii, 69 ; iii. 19. 

€ Philochorns, in schol, Aristoph. Vesp., 716 ; sehol. Aristoph. Plut, 
Toss Plut., Pericles; 91. 
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perhaps another son of Inarus. 
more of him and his reign. 

The conclusion of peace did not prevent the Persians, 
or at least individual satraps, from occasionally supporting 
enemies of Athens. Samian oligarchs, with the help of 
Pissuthnes, satrap of Sardis, made themselves masters of 
the island (440 or 439), and estranged it from Athens. The 
Athenians feared that a Phoenician fleet might come to 
the help of the oligarchs, but not a Persian interfered 
when they reduced the island once more to subjection. 
About 430 Colophon was made over to Itamenes (no doubt 
a Persian general or governor) and the barbarians by a party 
among the inhabitants favourable to Persia, and thereupon 
Notium,! a dependency of Colophon, was also occupied 
by the royalists, for thither also Pissuthnes despatched 
Persian troops, who entrenched themselves in the town. 
Amongst these troops were Arcadian mercenaries. This 
is the first undoubted mention of Greek mercenaries in 
Persian pay; henceforward they play a very great part 
in the history of the empire. The Persian rulers had 
observed how far superior the Greeks were to the Asiatics, 
and in Greece there were always plenty of stout fellows who 
were impelled by political events, the love of adventure, 
or poverty to enter foreign service as soldiers of fortune. 
Most of them came from the Peloponnesus, presuinably from 
the mountains of Arcadia, which yielded but a scanty sub- 
sistence to its inhabitants. The Athenian party in Notium 
called in the Athenian admiral Paches; by shameful per- 
fidy he made himself master of the entrenchments, and 
put the garrison to the sword. With Notuun, Colophon 
was now once more a member of the Athenian league. 
No further consequences followed from these hostilities. 

During the carly years of the Peloponnesian War the 
Spartans repeatedly held communications with the Persians, 


But we know nothing 


whose assistance they desired against Athens. These 
negotiations were, for the time being, without result. The 


Spartan diplomatists were unskilful, and the Persian 
authorities were cowardly, indolent, ignorant, and selfish.? 
The impecunious Peloponnesians wished above all for 
Persian gold, and, moreover, for the Phoenician war-ships. 
The Athenians also tried to tap the inexhaustible source 
of wealth for their own benefit, but of course in vain.? 

Of the internal state of the empire during the long 
reign of Artaxerxes I. we know very little. Ctesias, or 
rather the extract of him made, not always carefully, by 
Photius, tells us indeed various stories, but he juinbles 
together fact and fiction, history and anecdote. Of most 
importance is the quarrel of Megabyzus, conqueror of 
Egypt, with the Persian court; he maintained a rebellion 
for several years in Syria, till at last, after several conflicts, 
a full pardon was assured him by treaty. It is not im- 
probable that this war was the occasion of the destruction 
of the walls and gates of Jerusalem lamented by Nehemiah 
(in the year 445). According to Ctesias, Megabyzus after- 
wards fell into disgrace again, but was again taken into 
favour. In all these complications an important part is 
played by those cruel, intriguing, dissolute women, the 
queen-mother Amestris, daughter of Otanes, of whose 
character we get a very unpleasing view from Herodotus 
(vii. 114; ix. 109 s4.), and her daughter Amytis, wife of 
Megabyzus. Even without an exact knowledge of the 
circumstances, we can well understand how it was that 
Zopyrus, son of Megabyzus, came to take refuge in Athens. 
He fell while attempting, in company with the Athenians, 

! [n addition to purely political opposition, the local jealousy be- 
tween Notium and its “superior town" Colophon had its share in 
the matter. See Aristot., Pol., p. 1303 b. 

2 See Thuc., ii, 07 ; iii. 31; iv. 50. 

3 Aristophanes, in the Acharnians (represented January Bion 


ridicules these long and fruitless negotiations of the Greeks with the 
Persian king. 
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to capture Caunus (in Caria), which had revolted. 
grandmother Amestris got the Carian who had killed him 
into her power and had him crucified. 

From Nehemiah’s memoirs we see that in those days 
one who was not a Persian might not only fill the tolerably 
high office of cupbearer * in the royal household, but might 
also become deputy-governor over his fellow-countrymen. 

The history of Ctesias, untrustworthy as it is in par- 
ticulars, shows us the manner of lifeat court. Artaxerxes 
I. was a very weak man, and women and favourites took 
the government out of his hands, Still, he may have 
deserved the praise, often bestowed on him, of good-nature. 
He may also have been of stately presence ; as an Iranian 
chief he was doubtless an excellent huntsman?; but his 
"incredibilis virtus belli” (Nepos, De regibus, 1) is precisely 
“incredibilis.” In reading the eulogies of Persian kings 
we must always remember that the ultimate sources of 
writers like Ctesias and Dinon are court news, wherein 
even the deceased kings are spoken of in a courtly tone. 

Artaxerxes died in 424. 


murdered after a month and a half by his brother Secy- 
dianus or Sogdianus. But after six and a half months? 
the murderer was in his turn overthrown by his brother 
Ochus, satrap of Hyrcania, and, in violation of solemn 
oaths, put to death. Ochus assumed the name of Darius, 
ascending the throne about the beginning of the year 423.9 


Darius II. is called Nothus or Syrus,!? because his mother Darius 
From the first mention of II. 


was à Babylonian concubine. 
him by Ctesias his wife and sister Parysatis appears as the 
prompter of all his acts and all his crimes ; and this mis- 
chievous woman possessed the greatest influence for many 
years. The king's full brother Arsites, in conjunction 
with another son of Megabyzus, Artyphius, raised the 
standard of revolt, probably in Syria. But his Greek 
soldiers were bribed, and thus he fell into the hands of 
the royalists, and, in violation of the oath, was put to 
death at the instigation of Parysatis. The same fate 
befell some of those who had taken part in the murder of 
Xerxes II. Darius had presumably come forward from 
the beginning as his avenger. Soon after 410 the great 
revolt of the Egyptians was successfully accomplished. 
The first independent king was called Amyrtæus, and was 
presumably a grandson or other relative of the former 
Amyrtæus. The deep decay of the Persian military power 
is proved by the fact that for sixty years it failed to reduce 
the unwarlike Egyptians, though the latter were frequently 
divided amongst themselves by internal dissension and 
double rulers. 

The above-mentioned Pissuthnes, satrap of Sardis, had 
also revolted. Tissaphernes, who here appears for the first 
time, put down the rebellion by the usual means of bribery 
and perjury; the Athenian Lycon, leader of Pissuthnes's 
Greek mercenaries, plays a far from honourable part in 
the affair. The events fall after 424, and at least some 
years before 412. But Pissuthnes’s son Amorges continued 

4 Cp. Herod., iii. 34, and Nicol, Damasc. (7.e., Ctesias), 64. 

5 Cp. the anecdote of Ctesias in Photius about his lion hunt. 

8 This probably means that the wife who bore him was of a noble 
Persian family. 

7 No reliance is to be placed on these numbers in Ctesias. Others 
assign to the two monarchs two and seven months respectively. In 
any case they did not together reign a full year, since the astronomical 
canon ignores them. 

8 Cp. also Pausanias, vi. 5, 3, where probably we should read Xóy- 
óvov with Bekker. 

9 The beginning of 411 falls, according to the document in Thuc., 
viii, 58, iu his thirteenth year; this is probably a reckoning which 
begins the year with the spring, and accordingly reckons his first year 
(or rather the year in which he came to the throne) from the spring 
of 424 to 423. The astronomical canon begins the year of his accession 
with 7th December 424. 

10 Hypothesis of ZEsehyl., Pers., aud schol. on v. 6. 
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His successor, Xerxes IL, the Xerxes 
only one of his eighteen sons who was legitimate,9 was ll. 
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410-401. the revolt in Caria, and was supported therein by the 


Relations 


with 


Sparta. 


Athenians, perhaps because they already knew for certain 
that Tissaphernes was preparing to help the Spartans.! 
When the power of Athens seemed annihilated by the 
dreadful catastrophe in Sicily, the Persians expected to 
regain the whole sea-coast. Tissaphernes, satrap of Sardis, 
and his rival Pharnabazus, satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia, 
vied with cach other in invoking the help of the Spartans. 
The party hostile to Athens in the cities of the mainland 
and in the islands displayed great zeal in bringing about 
the alliance. Moreover, the no less able than infamous 
Alcibiades strained every nerve to secure so favourable 
an opportunity of distinguishing himself personally and 
injuring his native city. Not without reluctance the 
Spartans resolved on a decisive step. They might have 
known beforehand that they would only receive real sup- 


port from the Persians on condition of surrendering to' 


them a great portion of the Greek cities which had once 
been freed by Athens, though now mostly hostile to her. 
They chose to attach themselves to the more powerful but, 
as it soon appeared, wholly untrustworthy Tissaphernes 
rather than to Pharnabazus. Of course the confederates 
did the Athenians much damage, and wrested from them 
a great part of their domain. The Lacedzemonians actually 
served the satrap as catchpolls against Amorges, who 
resided in Iassus near Miletus, and so he could be taken 
captive and carried alive to the king. But the Athenians 
still exhibited astonishing endurance and resource. It is 
true that neither of the confederates meant honestly by 
the other. Whether from avarice or mere whim, Tissa- 
phernes supplied the Peloponnesians in insuflicient measure 
with money and stores, and without these they were not 
in a position to wage war in Asia. The intrigues of Alci- 
biades contributed to sow mistrust and confusion. The 
Spartan leaders repeatedly concluded treaties with the 
satrap, but they were not ratified. At last it was agreed 
that the whole mainland of Asia, and therefore all the 
Greek cities there, should belong to the king, but that in 
return for this the Persians should give the Spartans 
effective help. If Tissaphernes had rapidly and energetic- 
ally carried out the terms of this treaty, the war might 
perhaps have been ended quickly enough. But to keep 
faith was contrary to the nature of the man. Moreover, 
he had probably promised more than he could perform: 
to bring up the great Phcenician fleet was not quite in his 
power. The Pheenicians themselves, and perhaps high 
Persian lords also, had certainly little desire to engage 
again the Attic galleys which had handled them so roughly 
at the Eurymedon and at Cyprus. Pharnabazus supported 
the Spartans much more honourably and effectively. This 
he showed especially when the Athenians were again mak- 
ing steady progress (410) under the leadership of Alci- 
biades after his return. The Athenians now devastated 
the king’s territory in various places, and Pharnabazus 
had at length to engage to forward Athenian envoys to 
the king for the purpose of conducting negotiations for a 
peace (409) at the court itself. But events now took a 
decisive turn. Cyrus, the king's son, was made satrap of 
Lydia, Great Phrygia, and Cappadocia, and commander- 
in-chief of all the troops in Asia. Minor, Tissaphernes re- 
taining only the coast-cities (408). Cyrus possessed burn- 
ing ambition, and longed to avenge the defeats which his 
house had experienced at the hands of the Athenians. 
Hence he sought to unite himself closely with the Spartans. 
Just at this time the command fell to the cunning, ener- 
getic, and unscrupulous Lysander. These two men were 
the ruin of Athens, Cyrus granted Lysander, who had 

! On the other hand, Andoeides (De pace, p. 27), twenty years later, 


it is true, represents the support given to Amorges rather as the eause 
of the king’s enmity to the Athenians. 
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completely won his affection, all the money he wanted, 
and when after Lysander’s temporary recall the relations 
with Sparta were disturbed, because the noble Callicratidas 
did not care to play the courtier to the barbarians, the 
return of Lysander sufficed to put everything on its former 
footing. When Cyrus was summoned to the bedside of 
Darius (cither really ill or pretending to be so), he left his 
Spartan friend the most abundant resources and the fullest 
authority. With this help Lysander succeeded in at last 
compelling Athens, now completely isolated, to accept the 
melancholy peace of March 404. Even after all the mis- 
fortunes of Athens it was only Persian gold which enabled 
the Spartans to humble her. 

According to Ctesias, Terituchmes revolted against King 
Darius, caused his wife Amestris, daughter of the king 
and Parysatis, to be put to death, but was himself slain 
by treachery, This event, garnished in the usual manner 
with a full measure of perfidy and cruelty, is perhaps to 
be connected with the unsuccessful revolt of the Medes 
mentioned by Xenophon (//el/., i. 2, 19) under the year 
110/409. In the fall of Terituchmes his sister Statira, 
wife of the king's eldest son Arsicas,? was nearly involved ; 
thenceforward the bitterest hatred subsisted between Pary- 
satis and her daughter-in-law Statira. 


About the time of the conclusion of peace between Arta- 
Arsieas ascended xerxe 


Athens and Sparta Darius II. died. 
the throne under the name of Artaxerxes (IT).? "The sur- 
name *  Mnemon " (the mindful) seems again to have been 
first mentioned by Dinon.* The younger and much abler 


son Cyrus, preferred by Parysatis, came with 300 Greek Cyrw 


mercenaries, no doubt to seize the throne, but he was too the 

late. — Tissaphernes, professedly the friend of Cyrus, BM 
warned the king against him, and with good reason. 
Cyrus was arrested, "but at the instance of Parysatis he 
was released and sent back to his satrapy,—a very unwise 
measure, for his ambition was only inflamed by his im- 
prisonment and by his exasperation against Tissaphernes. 

Meantime Lysander lorded it over the Greeks, He 
even possessed sufficient influence to induce Pharnabazus, 
who in other respects was remarkably respectable ? for a 
satrap, to violate the law of hospitality by causing Alci- 
biades to be put to death. But even the patience of 
Pharnabazus was at last worn out by Lysander; he urgently 
demanded the recall of the latter, and the Spartans, who 
had allowed the atrocities of Lysander towards the Greeks 
to pass unnoticed, respected the satrap's demand, and re- 
called their admiral (402 or 401). 

No sooner was Cyrus in his satrapy again than he began 
to make great encroachments. He gained over the Ionian 
cities which belonged to the province of Tissaphernes and 
laid siege to Miletus, which adhered to Tissaphernes. On 
Orontes, a partisan of the latter, he made open war. Mean- 
tine he collected under false pretexts an army of Greek 
mercenaries, and in 401 set out with the real purpose of 
seizing the throne. He had with him nearly 13,000 
Greek mercenaries commanded by Clearchus, a Spartan 
exile, and a vast host of Asiaties. But Tissaphernes 
hastened into the interior before him to carry the tidings. 
Of this expedition we have the well-known account by 
Xenophon, who took part in it. The Spartans favoured 

2 Arsikas is the form in Ctesias ; Plut., Art., 1. 
has wrongly made Arsakes. Dinon called him Oarses. 
sound was perhaps w. 

3 At the very beginning of the new reign Ctesias has again some 
dreadful stories of murder and intrigue to tell. As eourt physician of 
Parysatis he had seen only too much of such things, which are charae- ° 
teristic of the Persian court. 

4 See Plut, lc. 

5 But the worth of his character has been often over- -estimated ; the 
contrast with the baseness of Tissaphernes is apt to place Pharnabazus 


in too favourable a light. 
6 Good supplementary information is given by Diodorus, who has 
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the enterprise of their friend, but without openly breaking 
with the king. Cyrus advanced boldly, confident in the 
military superiority of the Greeks ; but he had some trouble 
in carrying them with him as far as Syria and Dabylonia, 
for they were not engaged for so distant a goal. He made 
his way without difficulty into the heart of the empire. 
Neither the passes of the Taurus leading from Cappadocia 
into Cilicia nor those of the Amanus from Cilicia into Syria 
were blocked. The vassal-prince of Cilicia, Syennesis, put 
a good face on a bad business and let him through. Even 
the line of defence between Babylonia and the Mesopota- 
mian desert was unoccupied. At Cunaxa, 500 stadia from 
Babylon,! they came upon the mighty royalist army. The 
Greeks carried everything before them; the king proved 
a miserable coward and fled. But, in fighting the Asiatic 
rabble, Clearchus seems to have adhered too pedantically to 
the cautious Spartan tactics, and not to have dashed with 
sufficient rapidity at the enemy’s centre. Cyrus, however, 
rushed foolhardily into the mélée and there fell. 

Even if we deduct much from Xenophon’s idealistic 
portrait, we must still admit that Cyrus was a very able 
and in many respects honourable man, far worthier of the 
throne than his brother. From his grim mother he probably 
inherited his spirit and energy. Certainly none of the 
kings after Darius I. can be compared with him, except 
perhaps Artaxerxes III. But for Greece, as Grote shows, 
it was very fortunate that at that time the kingdom of 
Persia did not fall to a man whose most ardent endeavour 
it would have been to bring the Greeks into subjugation 
to himself, and who had learned in the school of Lysander 
and elsewhere the best means of accomplishing that object. 

Cyrus's Greeks were an object of terror to the king's 
troops. All the deception and crimes employed against 
them had their souree in cowardice. The king's hosts 
were reinforced by the army of Cyrus, which after their 
leaders fall passed over to the enemy; but all these 
Asiatics trembled before the dauntless Greek mercenaries, 
comparatively few in number as they were and strangers 
to the country. It is characteristic of the state of the 
empire that Tissaphernes allowed the Greeks to plunder 
the villages which were the special property of Parysatis ; 
he probably thought that with the death of her favourite 
son her power was broken, while he himself had succeeded 
in appearing as the deliverer of the empire. After eleet- 
ing fresh leaders in place of those who were foully assas- 
sinated, the “ten thousand" made themselves a way through 
wild mountains and wild peoples; they had to endure a 
thousand dangers and hardships, but from the king’s forces 
they experienced no serious hindrance. 

This expedition revealed to the Greeks the weakness of 
the empire and the cowardice of its rulers and defenders. 
Cyrus had penetrated to its centre without striking a blow, 
and an army of ordinary Greek mercenaries proved itself 
more than a match for the power of the whole empire. It 
was perceived how helpless the colossus was ; it was perceived 
that great territories, which had been regarded as royal 
provinces, were completely independent.2 Independent 
at that time were the predatory Mysians (in Olympus), 
Pisidians, and Lycaonians ;? the Lyeians (entirely t) and 
the Bithynians and Paphlagonians half and half,—the last 
two peoples had kings of their own; further, the Greek 


indirectly made use of the narrative of another writer who shared in 
the expedition. 

1 So says Ctesias, who knew the country. Xenophon says 360 
stadia, These figures are equal to nearly 58 and 42 English miles 
respectively, —-about 93 and 67 kilometres. 

? On the effect produced by the expedition, see Xenophon, Mell., 
vi. 1, 12 ; Isocrates, passim. 

3 At least in part ; such mountain peoples did not, of course, form 
integral wholes, and, if one tribe was independent, another may have 
obeyed the satrap. 
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cities on the Euxine ; finally, the Carduchi and other wild 401-394. 


peoples in the south and north-west of Armenia. 

The death of Cyrus widened the breach between Parysatis 
and Statira. The former could not forge: her darting, and 
succeeded in bringing to a eruel end one after another all 
who had participated in his death. Statira was exultant ; 
but she was eventually poisoned by her mother-in-law. 
Artaxerxes was indignant at this deed and banished Pary- 
satis for ever from his sight ; but he could not live without 
the firm guidance of his mother, and soon recalled her. 

Tissaphernes succeeded to all the privileges of the post 
which Cyrus had occupied. This could not but hasten 


the inevitable conflict with Sparta, which now, at the War 


height of her power, could not bring herself to fulfil the * 
treaty and resign to the Persians all the Greek cities of? 
Asia Minor. The Greeks expected to be protected by Sparta 
against Tissaphernes, who was already enforcing his rights 
with the strong arm, and the war which the Spartans began 
in 401 against the Persians in Asia Minor was no doubt 
popular, but as a land-power with limited resources they 
were not in a position to conduct much more than a purely 
predatory war. The state of Ionia and /Eolis must have 
changed very much for the worse since the termination of 
the Attie supremacy, and the Asiatic Greeks were now 
perhaps for the most part unworthy of the blood that 
ran in streams on their behalf. Tissaphernes and Phar- 
nabazus sought each to shift upon the other the burden 
of the war, the conduct of which was not essentially 
altered when the command of the Spartans devolved on 
Agesilaus (396), who strove in vain to give the struggle 
the prestige of a Pan-hellenie enterprise. Dut, when Agesi- 
laus had gained a great victory close to Sardis, Tissaphernes, 
who had meantime, more from cowardice than treachery, 
remained inactive in Sardis, was quietly displaced by a 
successor in the person of Tithraustes, who succeeded in 
seizing and executing him.* The real cause of his fall was 
the hatred of Parysatis. The game of treaties, which neither 
side meant to keep, and the efforts of the one satrap to 
thrust the Spartans upon the other, began afresh. In 
course of time Agesilaus certainly gained ground rapidly. 
But his successes were in part much exaggerated even by 
contemporaries.? On the whole, they were predatory ex- 
peditions on a large seale, which showed with ever greater 
clearness the weakness of the empire, but did not directly 
affect its stability. Even after his great victory, Agesilaus 
did not venture to attack Sardis—a striking contrast to 
the speed and thoroughness with which Alexander took 
possession of these lands. In 394 Agesilaus was recalled, 
for Sparta needed him in Europe more than in Asia; the 
intolerable nature of the Spartan supremacy had done more 
than Persian gold to rouse even the proved allies of Sparta, 
such as the Thebans and Corinthians, into leaguing them- 
selves with Athens in revolt. When Agesilaus reached the 
frontier of Boeotia he heard the dreadful tidings of Cnidus. 

After the decisive defeat at /Egospotami the admiral of 
the Athenian flect, Conon, had fled to Evagoras, prince 
of Salamis in Cyprus. Evagoras, a tyrant of the “ grand ” 
type like Pisistratus or Gelo, favoured Conon’s efforts to 
enter into relations with the Persian king with a view to 
raise Athens from her fall. When the war between Persia 
and Sparta broke out, Pharnabazus had made it clear to 
the court that it was absolutely necessary to raise a fleet, 
and that no better cominander could be found for it than 
the tried sailor-hero of Athens. Under the leadership of 
such a man the Persians actually dared to send Phoenician 
ships once more into those Greek waters which they had 
long anxiously avoided. But Conon’s successes, such expect 
ally as the revolt of Rhodes from Sparta (probably in 396), 

+ See Diod., xiv. $05; Plut., Ard, 23; Polyenus, vii. 16, I. 
5 Isocrates, Paneg , 70. 
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were crippled by the miserable Oriental administration, 
e.g., the tardiness in paying the men. Hereupon Conon 
went himself to the king at Babylon, obtained a grant of 
the necessary money and powers and the king’s consent to 
bestow the nominal command of the fleet upon the trust- 
worthy Pharnabazus. Then at the head of the Persian 
fleet the Athenian admiral utterly defeated the Spartans 
at Cnidus (beginning of August 394). In a short time 
nearly all the islands and cities on the Asiatic coast were 
freed from the Spartan prefects (** harmosts "), and Conon 
carried his point of nowhere occupying the citadels with 
Persian garrisons. The Spartan sovereignty of the seas, 
after lasting ten years, was over for ever. Pharnabazus 
sailed to the Peloponnesus (393), and at Corinth was joy- 
fully greeted by the Greeks gathered for the war with 
Sparta. He supplied them liberally with money and then 
returned home, while Conon restored the marine fortifi- 
eations of Athens. Thus as a matter of fact a Persian 
fleet now ruled the Archipelago, but it was a menace 
and danger to Greek freedom no more. It was only with 
Greek help, under the leadership of a man like Conon, 
that the king's ships could still achieve much. 

As the land-war in Greece dragged on for a long time, 
the Spartans had again recourse to diplomacy. The new 
satrap in Sardis, Tiribazus, who in some measure revived 
the vacillating policy of Tissaphernes, met their advances. 
He overthrew Conon, who escaped death at his hands 
only with extreme difficulty and fled to Evagoras, at whose 
court he must have died soon afterwards. But Tiribazus 
soon received in the person of Struthas a successor more 
favourably disposed to Athens. Many eonfliets of Greeks 
against Greeks still took place by land and sea, but all the 
belligerents were exhausted, at least financially. So, when 
the Spartans at last succeeded through their ambassador 
Antalcidas and through Tiribazus in bringing about a 
peace, all the more important states of Greece found 
themselves obliged to accede to it, however unwillingly. 
This is the notorious peace of Antaleidas, which Tiribazus 
laid before the delegates of the Greeks at Sardis or 
Ephesus in 387. It is not a mutual compact but a simple 
edict of the king. It sets forth that in the king's opinion 
all cities of the Asiatie mainland, as well as the 1slands of 
Clazomenz and Cyprus, ought to belong to him; that, on 
the other hand, all other Greek states, even the petty ones, 
ought to be independent, with the single exception of 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Seyros, which should continue as of 
old to belong to Athens. If any one refused to accept 
this decision, upon him the king and his allies (particularly 
the Spartans) would wage war with all their power. 

It is hardly likely that the true import of this document 
was understood at the Persian court. That the great 
king should issue a simple order was there regarded as a 
matter of course, but the Persian statesmen, who really 
knew the state of affairs, may have had trouble in securing 
the acknowledgment of the freedom of the islands. By 
this peace the Spartans personally gained a great success ; 
for they gave up nothing which they still possessed, while 
by the declaration of the independence of even the pettiest 
communities.they secured this advantage, that the cities 
which had hitherto ruled over wider areas were restricted 
to their own special domain, that, e.g., Thebes, hitherto 
head of Bæotia, now remained only one of many independ- 
ent Bæotian cities. Thus Greece was split up into a thou- 
sand petty communities, which Sparta, who did not dream 
of extending the independence to her own subjects, could 
with ease dominate collectively. Through this peace the 
Spartans gained for about sixteen years a much greater 


l This follows, in opposition to other statements, from Lysias, Pro 
bonis Aristoph., p. 155 ; cp. Isocr., Paneg., 73, and Dinon in Nepos's 
Conon, at the end. 
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power over the Greek mainland than they had ever 
possessed before, and they ruthlessly turned it to account, 
Athens, slowly regaining her strength, was appeased by 
the three islands, but nowhere was “the peace sent down 
by the king" felt to be a disgrace more keenly than at 
Athens. In that peace the king issued orders to the 
Greeks as to his subjects, and the express and definitive 
surrender of all the Greeks on the Asiatic coasts was felt 
all the more bitterly in the intellectual capital of Greece 
because there was no prospect of ever again freeing them 
as in the days of Xanthippus and Cimon. And yet it 
was known that the Persian empire was now much weaker 
than it had been then, and that it was only maintained 
by Greek mercenaries.? "The real gain to Persia by the 
peace was a firm hold on the sea-coast. The domineering 
attitude towards the other Greeks was a mere appearance, 


` In the following decades the king repeatedly commanded 


peace, even after Thebes had completely broken the power 
of Sparta (371). The powers for the time being employed 
Persian intervention as a means to their own ends, and 
there were plenty of diplomatie negotiations with the king, 
but Persia had no advantage from them. Moreover, now 
one, now another Greek state supported rebel satraps and 
vassals. "lhey all, the king as well as the rebels, procured 
mercenaries from Greece.” 


Meantime another enemy had arisen to the Persian Eva- 


supremacy in the west 
friend and sympathizer, had at that time been once more 
a great naval power with an aggressive policy, might 
perhaps have excluded the Persians from all the western 
seas. Evagoras of Salamis had made himself the almost 
independent lord of Cyprus, relying on the ancestral an- 
tagonism of the Greek to the Phanician element in the 
island. As early as 390 forces were levied against him. 
Athens, under obligations to him on Conon's account, sup- 
ported him openly, although she was at that time still 
formally leagued with the Persians against Sparta. After 
the peace of Antalcidas Persia made great efforts to reduce 
Evagoras again to subjection. He was in league with 
Egypt, scoured the seas far and wide, and had even for 
some time maintained a siege of Tyre. The cunning 
Cypriot also kept up a secret correspondence with the 
vassal princes of Caria. After a ten years’ struggle he had 
to yield to superior force, but by skilful negotiation with 
the satraps he was able to procure a tolerable peace. Soon 
afterwards he was murdered, but his descendants long con- 
tinued to be princes of different towns in Cyprus. 


an enemy who, if Athens, hix goras. 


About this time probably the expedition of Artaxerxes Cadu 
against the Cadusians took place, of which Plutarch, after expe 


Dinon, has given us a detailed account.* The Cadusians 
are the inhabitants of the modern Gildan, who were prob- 
ably never completely subdued, and who certainly by their 
raids inflicted much annoyance on the neighbouring terri- 
tory of the king. Darius H. had taken the field against 
them shortly before his death,? and the repeated mention 
in the fragments of Ctesias of the Cadusians at the time 
of the Median empire is presumably a reflex of the state of 
things in his own day. Artaxerxes's campaign turned out 
disastrously. The king probably thought to crush the wild 
mountain tribes—who, however, are only to be caught by 
small and skilfully led armies—by masses of troops; but 
he fell into an ambush, from which he was only saved by 


2 Compare many passages in the orators and Plato. Especially 
interesting is the passage in Isoer., Epist. ad Archid., p. 436, on the 
wild doings of the Greek mereenaries, who were specially burdensome 
to the Greek cities under Persian rule. 

3 We are told that the king desired the internal peaee of Greece, 
because he hoped thereby to procure mercenaries all the more easily 
from that country (Diod., xv. 38). 

3 Arian, 242 cp, Diod., xv. 8, 10. 

5 Xenophon, Mell., ii. 1, 13. 
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the negotiations which Tiribazus astutely opened with the 
rebel chieftains, No doubt he had to pay a large sum for 
his liberation. 

Meanwhile the war with Egypt was never quite at à 
standstill. Even before the subjugation of Evagoras much 
fighting took place, but without result. Our knowledge 
of the particulars, even of the ehronology, is very inexact. 
After the conquest of Cyprus the war was renewed. The 
Egyptian king invited the Athenian Chabrias to take the 
command, but Pharnabazus contrived that the Athenians 
should recall him (376/375). Pharnabazus, who by this 
time must have been about seventy years old, was placed 
at the head of the army which was being mustered at 
Accho on the Phoenician coast. The Athenian mercenaries 
were commanded by Iphicrates, who had been sent from 
Athens. The campaign opened successfully, but dissen- 
sions arose between Iphierates and Pharnabazus, whose 
proceedings were much too slow to suit the dashing free- 
lance, for Pharnabazus had to report everything to court 
and to ask instructions from the same quarter. This, 
along with other cireumstances, saved Egypt once more 
(374). There is the old story, too, of the ditliculties of the 
wars of this period—a mutiny amongst the mercenaries 
for arrears of pay. The third of the great Athenian 
condottieri, Timotheus, son of Conon, who fought in the 
king’s service against Egypt in 372, seems also to have 
been unable to etfeet anything. 

The last part of the reign of Artaxerxes IL is filled 
with revolts of the satraps and chiefs of Asia Minor, of 
which we have numerous but mostly isolated and, to a 
large extent, inexact accounts. It is impossible to deter- 
mine the connexion of events. We do not even know in 
all cases whether the same names designate the saine 
persons; and we are nowhere exactly informed of the 
motives whieh induced the individuals to revolt. It is the 
more difficult to form a judgment on the events because 
sometimes the same persons side now with, now against 
the king. These revolts, which lasted in part into the 
reign of Artaxerxes IIL, must have weakened immensely 
the imperial power in the western provinees, and prepared 
the way for the Maeedonians. Rich Greek cities and 
energetic tyrants probably won for themselves at that time 
a tolerably independent position. At the head of those 
who remained faithful to the king we find Autophradates, 
satrap of Lydia. He fought the rebels repeatedly. Never- 
theless Diodorus (xv. 90) names him among the rebels ; 
and it is, after all, possible that there is here no confusion, 
but that Autophradates was also a rebel for a time. If 
we omit some smaller risings, such as that of Tachos, 
who established himself in a fortress on the Ionian coast 
(after 380), the series begins with Ariobarzanes, suceessor 
of Pharnabazus in the Hellespontine satrapy, and no 
doubt a near relative. Before the beginning of the revolt 
(about 367) he had formed connexions with Sparta and 
with Athens, which again stood at the head of a naval 
confederacy, and he was supported, at least indirectly, by 
both states. Accordingly, by the diplomatie intervention 
of Sparta, Autophradates and Mausolus of Caria were in- 
duced to raise the siege of Assus (in the Troad), into which 
Ariobarzanes had thrown himself. The satrap fell by the 
treachery of his own son Mithradates into the hands of 
the royalists and was crucified (probably about 365).! 

Mausolus (or rather, according to the inseriptions and 
coins, Maussollos, Mav‘cawAAos), a native hereditary prince 
of part of Caria (probably 375-3512), had extended his 


1 Xen., Cyrop., viii. 8, 4 ; Aristot., Pol., 1312a ; Harpocration, s.v. 
'Apogaptávgs. He is to be distinguished from Ariobarzanes (about 
362-337), ancestor of the kings of Pontus, who, however, seems to 
have belonged to the same house, and was probably heir to a district 
on the Propontis. ? See Pliny, xxxvi. 30, 47. 
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power tolerably far. 
the title of satraps, were in point of fact but little depend- 
ent on Persia, aud were watched by the Persians with 
great mistrust. In their cunning and in the sagacity with 
which they profited by circumstances they recall the Mace- 
donian kings of that period, whom they also resemble in 
their patronage—often perhaps ostentatious—of Greck art 
and manners, Mausolus appears to have once been in 
open conflict with his suzerain ; but, though nothing de- 
finite is known on the subject, there is no doubt that he 
came off without serious harm. 

Datames, satrap of Cappadocia, of Carian race, had ren- 
dered many good services ; in particular he had reduced 
the nearly independent Paphlagonians once more to sub- 
jection to the great king.? But at last he also revolted in 
league with Ariobarzanes. He was a man of great shrewd- 
ness and versatility, whose stratagems and adventures af- 
forded much entertainment even to later generations. He 
long kept the king’s troops in check, till he was at last 
treacherously murdered by Mithradates, son of Ariobar- 
zanes,—the same Mithradates probably whom we found 
above betraying his father. 

The command of the rebel forees was entrusted to 
Orontes, satrap of Mysia.! From the confused accounts 
it is unfortunately impossible to determine whether he is 
identical with one or other of the persons of that name 
who are elsewhere mentioned. Further, we have no clear 
conception of the position which he occupied in the revolt, 
nor of the way in which he came to betray his comrades. 
We read, moreover, of the treachery of a less conspicuous 
confederate. The rebels had despatched Rheomithres to 
Tachos, king of Egypt, who sent them fifty war-ships and 
much money. Rheomithres summoned the commanders 
to a rocky fortress on the northern coast of Ionia, bound 
them, and delivered them up to the king. 


In the year 361 Tachos actually assumed the offensive Tachos 
On his side he had once more of Egypt. 


against the Persians. 
Chabrias as leader of mercenaries, and the aged Agesilaus, 
officially sent by the Spartans, who were bitterly enraged 
at the Persians because they had now, after the destruc- 
tion of the Spartan power by Epaminondas, recognized 
the independence of Messenia, though in doing so they 
only carried out the letter of the peace of Antalcidas, 
But, when Tachos was engaged in Phoenicia, his nephew 
Nectanebus set himself up as rival king, and Tachos was 
obliged to take refuge with the Persians. If the Persians 
had been still energetic they would have used the oppor- 
tunity, when the legitimate king of Egypt had fled to 
them and two claimants were struggling for the throne, 
to subjugate the country. But they did nothing of the 
kind, even when Chabrias had returned to Athens and 
Agesilaus had died on the way home (probably 360). 


At the instigation of Parysatis Artaxerxes had mar- Intrigues 
She used her interest of Ochus, 


ried his own daughter Atossa. 
to secure the suecession for the energetic and violent 
Ochus, who is said to have promised to marry her; the 
Persian religion approved marriage not only with a sister 
but also with a daughter, and even with a mother. The 
elder son Darius was already invested with the succession 
and the royal title, but having engaged in a conspiracy 
against his father he was tried and executed, and Ochus, 
it is said, found means of getting rid of his other brothers, 
who stood in his way. Soon afterwards the aged Arta- 
xerxes died after a reign of forty-six years (in the course 
of the year 358). Many stories are told of his mildness 


3 The Greek cities on the southern coast of the Euxine, which 
Xenophon about 400 found quite free, were again subjugated at this 
time. Datames eoined moncy in Sinope, as did also his (probably 
indirect) successor Ariarathes. 

4 Diod., xv. 91. Mysia is not otherwise known as a satrapy proper. 
But at any rate Asia Minor was the seene of his exploits. 


These Carian potentates, who bore 376-358. 
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358-344. and affability, but, even if they are true, they have little 


significance. The contempt for his brother which Cyrus 
exhibited was perfectly justified ; under the effeminate 
king the empire gradually fell to pieces. 


Orontes. Probably he is the same whom we found above betraying 


his comrades. He may very well have received the rule 
over a wide coast district? as the priee of his treachery (see 
Diod., xv. 92). He is mentioned in 354 by Demosthenes 


! More distant relatives were left alive, as he who was afterwards 
Darius IlI. and his brother, Oxyathres. A son of the Darius who 
was executed appears in Arrian, i. 16, 8 (384 B.c.). Thus the king 
did not extirpate even the braneh that was most dangerous to him. 
It is to be remembered that even Alexander the Great, after ascending 
the throne, put several near relatives out of the way. 

? Owing to the inconstant nature of the foreign policy of Athens 
at that time—a policy too often influenced by the personal interests 
of the great captains of mercenaries —as well as to the shifting atti- 
tude of the satraps, it is impossible for us to form a clear conception 
of these events from the isolated statements of contemporaries (like 
Demosthenes and Æneas Tacticus) and later writers. It is to be 
observed that in these decades violent revolutions took place in some 
Greek cities under Persian supremacy, and that they even made war 
on each other. With the restless character of the Greeks such things 
were not to be averted unless each town was occupied by a Persian 
garrison, which was certainly not the case. 

3 There are coins ascribed to Lampsacus and to Clazomeni bearing 
the name of au Orontes, 
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(De symmoriis, 186) as an enemy of the king. In 349/348 
the Athenians formed an alliance with him. From the 
fragmentary inscription in which this is recorded it does 
not follow with certainty that at that time he was still in 


Arta- But his successor, Ochus, who took the title of Artaxerxes | rebellion. About his end we know nothing, but perhaps 

SEDES (IIL.), was of a different stamp. True, it is not perfectly he was removed after the restoration of Artabazus. 

HE certain that the great restoration of the empire is to be That from the outset Artaxerxes III. was believed to be 
ascribed to his personal influence; it may be that the | a person of greater activity than his father may perhaps 
whole merit belongs to some of lis officials, and that he | be inferred from the rumour eurrent in 354/353 that the 
only lent it his name, but it is much more probable that | king was preparing a great expedition against Athens and 
the initiative was his. He was, it appears, one of those | Greece. Many Greek states may certainly have had a 
great despots who can raise up again for a time a decayed | guilty conscienee towards the king on aecount of their 
Oriental empire, who shed blood without scruple and are | wavering poliey and the purely mercenary support which 
not nice in the choice of means, but who in the actual | they had repeatedly lent to rebellious satraps. Demosthenes 
position of affairs do usually contribute to the welfare of | warned the Athenians against taking up a hostile attitude 
the state as a whole. At the very beginning of his reign | to the king on the ground of mere rumours.* 
he secured himself on the throne by a massacre of his | ^ The war in Egypt still went on. And now the cities of Phe- 
nearest relatives, though no doubt the statement of Curtius | Phoenicia, previously so trustworthy, also revolted, and so nicia 
(59s exaggerated. 1 The judgment of the Greck | did the kings of Cyprus. Even in Judæa there must have 5"bdued, 
writers on Artaxerxes III. was too much influenced by | been an Xu E movement. The revolted Sidonians 
such deeds as found an historian in Dinon, as well as | showed such exasperation that we can hardly avoid the 
by the hatred of the Egyptians, whom he humbled and | supposition that Persian rulers had wounded their religious 
mortally offended ; hence it was one-sided and unjustly | feelings, —the sensitive side of Semitic peoples. The satraps 
unfavourable, Mazzeus (Mazdai) of Cilicia and Belesys of Syria were 

Defec- But for a while the empire was in a state of absolute dis- | driven back by Mentor, whom Nectanebus, king of Egypt, 

tion of solution, Artabazus, satrap of the Hellespontine Phrygia, | had sent to the help of Tennes, king of Sidon. But, when 

Arta- very probably a son of Pharnabazus and immediate suc- | the great king himself took the field at the head of a 

bazus de y : & ON E : 

' cessor of Ariobarzanes, had fought against Autophradates | powerful army, which included 10,000 Greek mercenaries, 
as early as 365 and been taken prisoner by him. At that | Tennes and Mentor made terms. Sidon surrendered — 
time the Athenians had acted against him openly enough, | though probably only after a severe siege—and was fear- 
at least towards the end.? But it is not clear how far | fully punished. More than 400,000 men are said to have 
Artabazus then rebelled against the king, who was father | burned themselves in Sidon on this occasion. The fate of 
to his mother, Apama. But at the time of the so-called | the first-born of Canaan quickly brought the rest of the 
Social War (about 355) he fought against the king’s sa- | Phoenicians to their knees. At this time much blood was 
traps and was powerfully supported. by the Athenians. shed in Judæa also, though we have only scattered notices 
Chares won for him a great victory over Tithraustes. | of the fact. Mentor now went over to the king’s side and 
And, when, at the king’s threats, Athens left him in the | fought against his former employers. It was to him and 
lurch, he was able, being well furnished with money, to | not to the Persian eunuch Bagoas that the king chiefly 
procure the services of the Theban Pammenes, and main- | owed his success; but undoubtedly the royal presence 
tained himself for a long time. The turn in his fortune | contributed much to the result by facilitating rapid deci- Egypt 
seems to have come from the Thebans also entering into | sions and preventing dangerous jars. Mentor suecceded con- 
an understanding with the king. About 350 we find Arta- | in everywhere sowing dissension between the Greek mer- Sure 
bazus a fugitive at the court of Philip of Macedonia, and | cenaries of the Egyptian king and the Persians ; and even 
with him his brother-in-law, the Rhodian Memnon. How- | more by intimidation than by the sword Egypt was, after 
ever, after the subjugation of Egypt, Memnon's brother | long independence, again made a Persian province (344.7 
Mentor, who, like Memnon, was one of the most distin- Artaxerxes scems to have made the “vie victis" thoroughly 
guished generals of his time, succeeded in procuring | clear to the Egyptians, and to have treated even their 
pardon for both, and thenceforward Artabazus remained | religion with little more respect than Cambyses before 
loyal down to the overthrow of the empire. him: temples were desecrated and saered animals slaugh- 

Revolt of The revolt of Orontes (or Orontas) fell somewhat later. | tered. For a time the Egyptians had to satisfy their rage 


with nicknaming the king, after the unclean Typhonian 
beast, ‘ass.’ Cyprus, too, was again redueed. 


The Greek mereenaries were led by the well-known 


5 In the speech De symmortis, Similarly in the speech De Rhodiorum 
libertate (191 sq.) he advises the Athenians not to olleud the king 
frivolously (351 B.c.). 

5 Throngh Diodorus and some statements of others we possess 
by exeeption fairly good information about these struggles. 

$ Josephus, Arch., xi. 7, 1; by Eusebius’s canon 1657 from Abr., 
and his copiers ; Solinus, xxxv. 4. The king at that time settled a num- 
ber of Jews in Hyreania, Judwa was forcibly pacified, perhaps by 
Orophernes (or Olophernes), brother of the then satrap of Cappadocia. 
Orophernes distinguished himself iu this war (Diod., xxxi. 28); the 
assumption that it was he who reduced Judæa would explain why 
in the book of Judith—mere romance though it is—an Olophernes 
appears as the wicked commander who fights against the Jews, 

7 So Manetho, who makes Ochus reign six years iu Egypt. In 
harmony with this we learn from Isocrates (ZAif., 102) that in 347/346 
Egypt was not yet subdued, while according to the Ictter of King Philip 
(Demosth., p. 160) in 340 the reduction of Egypt and Phoenicia had 
long been effected. 


The en- Cyprus 
terprise was condneted by the prinee of Caria, Idrieus. reduced 
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Athenian Phocion,! and with him was a pretender Evagoras, 
of the family of the famous Cyprian prince of that name. 

Thus by foree and policy the old state of the monarchy 
was restored in all the western lands, Mentor, the real 
eonqueror of Egypt, was splendidly rewarded. He received 
the satrapy of the west coast of Asia Minor, and quickly 
removed by cunning and treachery Hermias, tyrant of 
Atarneus and the friend of Aristotle, who had coneluded 
treaties like an independent prince? and stood in suspicious 
relations to King Philip of Macedonia. It has been already 
mentioned that Mentor procured the pardon of his brother- 
in-law Artabazus and his brother Memnon. It is not im- 
probable that the bestowal of this province on the skilful 
general and diplomatist, and the restoration of Artabazus 
to his hereditary satrapy, may be connected with the 
attention which the king paid to the plans of the Mace- 
donian, which were gradually disclosing themselves more 
and more. Of course no one thought of danger to Asia 
Minor, much less to the whole empire, but Philip’s efforts 
to secure the mastery of the Bosphorus and Hellespont 
were enough in themselves to excite grave anxiety. 

As early as 350 the story went that Philip had sent an 
embassy to the king,’ and it is definitely stated that he 
concluded a treaty with Ochus.* The pacific intentions 
of the Persians, at least for the moment, were no doubt 
sincere; not so those of Philip, who had to subdue 
Greece before he could put into execution his designs on 
Asia Minor, a eireumstance overlooked by the honest but 
politically short-sighted Tsocrates in his exhortation to 
Philip to attack Persia (317/316). Probably Demosthenes 
was not alone in perceiving that the safety of Greece now 
lay in an alliance with the Persians against Philip. Negotia- 
tions went on busily between Athens and the king, who 
at all events sent subsidies repeatedly for the conflict with 
Macedonia. In the year 340 Persia interfered actively by 
rescuing, in conjunction with Athens, the town of Perinthus 
on the Propontis (and therefore close to Persian territory), 
which was besieged by Philip ; and the Macedonians could 
perhaps with some right assert that with this step the war 
between the Persians and them had begun.» But the 
Persians did not see, what to us is obvious from the result, 
that it was necessary for them to prevent the subjugation 
of Greece ; or, if they saw it, they lacked the energy to act. 

Artaxerxes probably did not reach the battle of Cha- 
ronea (August 338), which made Philip master of Greece. 
So far as we can judge, however, it was a great misfor- 
tune for the empire that this king, the first since Darius I. 
who had in person energetically conducted a great ex- 
pedition and restored the empire, died just at this critical 
moment. Probably he was murdered by Bagoas, who 
placed Arses, the youngest of the sons of Artaxerxes, on the 
throne. But, when Arses was preparing (so it is said) to 
punish Bagoas, the latter put him and his children to death 
(335). We know nothing further of this king. Under 
his reign (spring 336) a Macedonian army first crossed 
into Asia, after Philip had previously caused himself to be 
nominated general of the Greeks against the Persians. The 
Macedonians gained some not unimportant successes, but 
the undertaking was checked in the very same year by 
the assassination of Philip. The commander Parmenio re- 
turned to Europe, and Memnon, who after Mentor's death 
commanded in these regions, probably won back from the 


! Diod., xvi. 42; the sources from whieh our biographers of Phocion 
(Plutarch and Nepos) draw did not mention this fact, which does not 
accord very well with the pattern of philosophic virtue which they 
made out Phocion to be. 

* Cp. the treaty with Erythre, Le Bas and Waddington, No. 1535. 

3 Demosth., Phil. I., p. 54. 

4 Arrian, ii. 14, 2. 5 Arrian, ii. 14, 5. 

ê In Plut., De fort. Alex., p. 336 sq., he is called Oarses. The Persian 
form of the name is not known. 
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Macedonians nearly all their conquests in Asia, though it 344-333 
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is likely that Abydus, commanding the passage of the 
Hellespont, and perhaps one or two more strong places, 
remained in their hands. 


In order to rule securely Bagoas placed on the throne, not Darius 
a near relation of the murdered man,” but Codomannus,$ HI. 


who reigned as Darius (III), a great-grandson of Darius 
II., and a man of about forty-five years of age.? But the 
king-maker was cauglit in his own snare, for Darius soon 
put him out of the way. 

Over the last of the Achamenians misfortune has thrown 
a halo of romance, but sober criticism can see in him only 
an ineapable despot like so many whom the East has pro- 
duced. It may be true that in earlier life, under Artaxerxes 
ITI., he once proved his personal bravery in the war against 
the Cadusians, and was rewarded with the satrapy of 
Armenia ;19 as a king he always behaved like a coward 
in the moment of danger. Vast attempts and a shameful 
flight, feeble or rather effeminate behaviour combined with 
braggart pride, lack of intelligence, especially in the con- 
duct of war,—these are features which fully justify Grote 
in comparing him with Xerxes. It is no reproach that he 
was not a mateh for perhaps the greatest general in history, 
but an Ochus would doubtless have made the task a some- 
what harder one, and would scarcely have been guilty of the 
folly of beheading, in a fit of bad temper, so useful a man 
as the old condottiere Charidemus, who thoroughly under- 
stood the mode of fighting the Macedonians. 


The history of Alexander the Great is given under the Alex- 
articles ALEXANDER THE GREAT and MACEDONIAN EMPIRE; ander’s 


here we can only enumerate the chief steps in the down- 
fall of the Persian empire. We see how great is the force 
of cohesion in such an empire, even after all the shocks 
it has received, and under an incapable ruler. What the 
giant powers of Alexander achieved in a few years might 
never have been aceomplished at all by the qualities and 
resourees of an Agesilaus. 

After placing a terrible curb on the Greek love of 
freedom by the destruction of Thebes, Alexander crossed 
the Hellespont in the beginning of spring 334. A few 
weeks later, on the Granicus, he annihilated the great 
Persian army which should have barred his onward march. 
Sardis, the capital, at once fell into his hands. Here, for 
the first time, we see the miserable spectacle of a high 
Persian officer going over to the enemy and surrendering 
to him the town or distriet committed by his king to his 
charge. At the beginning of winter the whole coast as far 
as Pamphylia was Alexander's; Miletus and Halicarnassus 
were the only places which he had had seriously to besiege, 
and it was only the narrowly-enclosed citadel of the latter 
town which yet withstood all attacks. But there was still 
a great danger. The Rhodian Memnon, who had been 
joint-commander at the Granieus, undertook with all his 
might to kindle a conflagration in Alexander's rear, and 
to foree the king to cross over to Greece. The Persian 
fleet, which he commanded, ruled the sea; several of the 
most important islands were occupied; and from the Greek 
mainland thousands of patriots were looking for Memnon's 
arrival in order to rise against the Macedonians. But 
Memnon died suddenly. The death of this man, his only 
worthy adversary, is perhaps the greatest of those pieces 
of luck which so highly favoured the great Alexander. 
His suecessor Pharnabazus, son of Artabazus, continued, 
it is true, the naval operations, but he was not able to 
carry out Memnon’s plans. Meanwhile Alexander secured 
~ 7 We read of a son of Ochus in 330 (Arrian, iii. 19, 4). We had 
above a grandson of Artaxerxes II. Thus Bagoas had not killed all 
"the brothers" of Arses, and the king’s family was not extinct, as 
Diodorus asserts (xvii. 5). 


8 The name is given only by Justin (from Dinon), x. 3. 
9 Arrian, iii. 22, 6 10 Justin, le. ; Diod., xvii. 6. 
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the most important parts of Asia Minor, and then set out 
on his forward march. At the farthest extremity of Cilicia 
Darius in person met him at the head of a huge army, but 
the field of battle was so badly chosen that the numerical 
superiority of the Persians did not come into full play. 
The brilliant victory of Issus (about November 333) and 
the flight of Darius threw wide regions into the power of 
Alexander, who, with all his daring, was also cautious, and 
did not follow the Persian king in his flight into the in- 
terior. lle sought first to make himself master of the 
whole Phcenician coast, in order to cut off from the Per- 
sians every possibility of annoying him any longer at sea. 
And in reality the fleet, whieh was chiefly furnished by 
the Pheenicians, melted away when Alexander had taken 
possession of their country. The Cyprian ships, too, re- 
turned home, and Cyprus also submitted. But Tyre with- 
stood the great conqueror for seven months! (332), and 
had to pay a dreadful penalty for its resistance. Gaza, 
too, defended itself bravely. Egypt welcomed exultingly 
the Macedonian who freed them from the hated Persians. 
After the acquisition of Egypt Alexander possessed a 
territory large and strong enough to be able to survive, if 
need be, a reverse. In the spring of 331 he left Egypt 
and marched through Syria and Mesopotamia to Assyria 
proper, where Darius awaited him at the head of vast 
masses of troops, and this time in a favourable position. 
But on Ist October 331 Alexander defeated the king at 
Gaugamela so decisively that henceforward the Persian 
empire, as sueh, was shattered. Darius fled to Media. 
Without striking another blow Alexander captured the 
capitals, Babylon and Susa, with their vast treasures. In 
vain the wild independent Uxians (better “ Huxians ”) 
barred a difficult mountain-pass against him, in vain did 
a Persian army do the same: he quickly forced a passage 
through the mountains and marched into Persia proper. 
Pasargadz and Persepolis, the cradle of the monarchy, 
were his. Persepolis, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
which another conflict took place, was given up by him to 
his soldiers to plunder ; the royal palace he caused to be 
burned.? In this act we discern, in opposition to the 
usual view, a well-considered measure, excellently caleu- 
lated to work upon the Asiatic mind. The burning of the 
royal castle was meant to show the Asiatics that their 
empire was utterly overthrown, and that Alexander was 
their only lord. Besides the Greeks might see in the 
step an act of vengeance for the destruction of the Greek 
temples by Xerxes, as the official phrase ran. 

Thereupon Alexander hastened to Media in pursuit, once 
for all, of Darius. The latter fled eastwards. He had still 
a considerable army with him, but only the Greek mereen- 
aries were absolutely true to him, like the Swiss guard to 
Louis XVI. At last Bessus, satrap of Bactria (and Sogdiana 
apparently), seized the person of the king, in order either 
to make use of him for his own ambitious purposes or to 
put him out of the way. Asa matter of fact, he murdered 
him in Parthia, just when the pursuing Alexander had 
nearly overtaken him (July or August 330). Such was 
the melancholy end of the last of the Achiemenian great 
kings. 

Bessus thereupon hastened into his satrapy and assumed 
the title of king and the name of Artaxerxes (IV.). We 
know that he was a “kinsman” of Darius; perhaps in 
his case this means more than that he was merely con- 
nected with him by marriage, and this satrap of Bactria 
attachment to the Persians, seareely either by their love of freedom. 
We suspeet here again a religious motive. Alexander desired to offer 
saerifice in the temple of Heracles, and probably the pions Canaanites 
would as little allow this as the Jews would have permitted any foreign 


ruler to enter their temple. 
? Cp. the article PERSEPOLIS. 
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may have actually belonged to the race of the Achemenians, 
like his predecessors the princes Masistes and IH ystaspes. 
It would thus be more easy to explain why various 
grandees favoured his undertaking, and why he was recog- 
nized as king, e.g., by the satrap of Aria (the district of 
Herat), and vigorously supported. That he enjoyed the 
royal title for some time is due only to the cireumstance 
that Alexander first made himself securely master of 
eastern Iran before he marched into Bactria and Sogdiana. 
After many adventures Bessus feil into Alexander's power 
on the farther side of the Oxus, and was put to death. 

After the return from India the satrap of Media con- 
ducted in chains to Alexander a certain Baryaxes, who 
during Alexander’s absence had declared himself king of 
the Persians and Medes. Of course he was.executed. He 
is said to have been a Mede, not a Persian. Certainly 
his movement had never even a momentary importance ; 
he is only once mentioned (Arrian, vi. 29, 3). But such 
last throes of a mighty monarchy are, after all, worthy of 
attention. 

Literature.—Rawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies, vols. ii., iii. 
(2d ed., London, 1871), gives a useful account of the Medo-l'ersian 
history down to Alexander, as does also vol. ii. of Fr. Spiegel's 
Erdnische Alterthumskunde (Leipsie, 1873). Neither work is ex- 
haustive, and in both we frequently miss true historieal criticism. 
For the time down to Xerxes Duncker’s Geschichte des Alterthums, 
vol.iv.(5th ed., Berlin, 1880; Eng. tr. by Abbot, 1877-83), is recoin- 
mended by its very careful use of all the sources and its acute mode 
of combining them, though the latter quality often leads to some- 
what arbitrary construction. Owing to the close contact between 
Persian and Greek history the larger works on the latter are obliged 
to cover much of the same ground as the former. In this department 
Grote 6 rdvu is to be named above all; unfortunately at the time 
he wrote it was not in his power to make use of the important 
Persian inscriptions. (TH. N.) 


Section JI.—Grerk AND PARTHIAN EMPIRES. 


After the decisive battle of Gaugamela (331 B.c.) Alex- 
ander proclaimed himself king of Asia. He never ac- 
cepted the compromise recommended by Parmenio, which 
would have left to the Persians the upper satrapies cast 
of Mount Zagrus, and established a sharply-marked natural 
and ethnographic frontier. Soon a symbolic act, the 
burning of the palace of Persepolis, announced to the 
Asiatics that the Achamenian monarchy was dead, and 
that Alexander claimed its whole inheritance. The punish- 
ment of Bessus, exactly modelled on that inflicted on 
pretenders by Darius I., showed that Alexander claimed 
to be the legal heir of the Achemenians.  Dessus's ears 
and nose were cut off, and he was brought to Ecbatana 
for execution before the assembled Medes and Persians, 
for “this Bessus lied and said, I am Artaxerxes king of 
Persia.” 


After Alexander had by his rapid and effective move- Compl 
ments taken actual possession of the whole empire, Media tion of 


was swiftly traversed, but the eastern frontier was not 
subdued and secured so easily. Crossing the mountain- 
wall that separates the southern margin of the Caspian 
from the rest of Tran, Alexander received in person the 
homage of the coast-lands. Khorasan and the region of 
the Oxus were traversed by his armies in all directions ; 
from Bactria the march was obliquely through Sogdiana 
to the Jaxartes on the farthest limits of the empire, and 
an onslaught was even made on the Scythians beyond that 
river. * Alexander was determined to secure a frontier so 
important for the trade of Central Asia, and to free the 
peaceful industry of Iran from the incursions of its here- 


3 Plut., Aler., 34, 37, does not prove that there was another, still 
less a preferable aceount of the date of this oceurrence. 

4 Here perhaps occurs the first trace in history of the Turkish raee. 
Carthasis, the brother of the Scythian king in Curtius (vii. 7, 1), may 
be, as Nóldeke observes, Turkish karddshy, ** his brother,” from dash, 
of which fash is the older form. 
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ditary enemies the Turanian nomads. Prestige rather 
than material advantage was gained by the rapid fall of the 
supposed impregnable rocky nests of Arimazes in Sogdiana, 
of Chorienes or Sisimithres in the mountain region of the 
upper Oxus,! and, above all, of the Indian fortress Aornus. 
Though usually clement to the conquered, Alexander was 
terrible to those who rose against him—to the Arians, for 
example, and to the strong cities that headed the insur- 
rection in Sogdiana; when the movement was crushed, he 
laid the land waste far and wide and slew all the males ; 
120,000 Sogdians are said to have thus lost their lives. 
Alexander too, like Cæsar, did not shrink from a breach of 
faith if it served his purpose ; this was seen in the massacre 
of the Indian mercenaries who had defended Massaga, 
which was meant to spread terror before him as he entered 
India. The Achawmenian power at its climax had never 
crossed the Indus ; Alexander passed the river and pushed 
into India proper. This adventurous march was under- 
taken wholly for the sake of prestige, and was specially 
meant to impress the imagination of the Grecks, to whom 
India was a land of marvels, Alexander proposed to reach 
the Ganges and the ends of the habitable carth; and it 
was sorely against his will that his own soldiers forced him 
to confine his plans to the rational scope of securing the 
Indus as his frontier and adding to his realm its eom- 
mercially important delta. Alexander had now accom- 
plished what, in the eyes of the Arian peoples, was neces- 
sary to give the last stamp of legitimacy to the new 
empire; he had led his armies round all the frontiers and 
taken personal possession of his lands. To close the circle 
he had still to march back through Gedrosia and Car- 
mania. But it may well be doubted if he would have 
faced this last exploit had he known beforehand the full 
terrors of the burning desert; not a fourth part of the 
forces that began the march from India survived a jour- 
ney which has been fitly compared with the retreat from 
Moscow. 
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know only two by name, though we are told that in the 331-323. 
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first two districts there were really a large number of such 
towns, seemingly inconsiderable places. In the east of 
Iran the settlements were more important, and twenty-six 
ean be enumerated in Aria, the country of the Paropanisus, 
Bactria, Sogdiana, India, and the land of the Oritæ, 
Bactria and Sogdiana alone claiming eight of these. The 
composition of these settlements is illustrated by the 
details given for Alexandria in the Indian Caucasus; 
according to Diodorus, the city and one or more minor 
settlements within a day's journey of it received 7000 
barbarians, 3000 camp-followers, and as many of the 
mercenaries as volunteered to stay ; but Curtius, who cer- 
tainly reproduces the common source more accurately than 
Diodorus, names 7000 Macedonian veterans and a number 
of mercenaries whose engagement had expired. The Greek 
clement in this colony must have been large, for the town 
still keeps its Greek name (Alasadda) in an Indian book 
of the 4th century a.D. Alexandria on the Tanais 
(Jaxartes) again, was partly peopled by Sogdian insur- 
gents, forcibly transplanted from their homes, whieh the 
conqueror had destroyed. Some of Alexander's last orders 
refer to the founding of cities and the transplanting of 
Europeans to Asia and Asiatics to Europe, a measure 
designed to promote the assimilation of all parts of the 
empire. Macedonia alone did not suffice for this gigantic 
scheme of colonization, and it was chiefly Greeks who 
were planted in the most eastern satrapies, in Bactria 
and Sogdiana. At such a distance from home the Greeks 
could have no other interest than loyalty to Macedon ; it 
was the same policy as dictated to the Romans the 
establishment of Latin colonies in their new conquests. 
But the antagonism between Greeks and Macedonians was 
too great to allow the former to forget that they were, after 
all, really men deported by the great king (&v&oaoTo:) ; 
and so even from the first there were seeds of discord 
between them and the rest of the empire. 


Alexander's eapital was Babylon, the natural centre of Satrapies 
an empire that embraced both Iran and the West, and and 
recommended also by its command of the great lines of 89 ern 


international traffic, and by its historical traditions of i 


A series of minor expeditions completed the work of the 
great campaigns by reducing a number of mountain tribes, 
which had shaken off the weak yoke of the Achzemenians, 
exacted tribute at the chief passes, and in their irreclaim- 


able savage habits of plunder were like the modern Kurds, 
the born foes of the Iranian peasant. Such were the 
Uxians, the Mardians in Persis, and the people of the 
same name to the south of the Caspian, and finally the 
Cosseans, whom Alexander disposed of in his last eam- 
paign in forty mid-winter days. The future obedience of 
these brigands was secured by planting fortresses at the 
most difficult points of the roads, and they were compelled 
to settle down and take to husbandry.* 


empire. The Achemenian system of satrapies was re- 
tained ; kingships were left only in the exceptional ease 
of India. The satrapies of the upper country seem to 
have been fourteen: Persis, Pareetacene, Carmania, Media, 
Tapuria with the Mardian country, Parthia with Hyrcania, 
Bactria, Aria with Drangiana, Gedrosia with the Oritz,® 
Arachosia, the Paropanisus country (which probably was 
quite independent under the later Achaunenians, and was 
first placed under a satrap by Alexander), India on this 


Alex- These vast results were only obtained by the aid of | side the Indus, India beyond the Indus (from the Bactrian 
E continual fresh levies in Europe, and strong garrisons had | frontier to the confluence of the Indus and the Acesines), 
colonies, 


to be left in the conquered lands. Alexander’s work could 
not last unless the European oecupation became perma- 
nent; and therefore he planned a great network of new 
cities, in which colonies of Greek or Macedonian soldiers 
were planted. According to Plutarch (De Alex. fort., i. 5, 
p. 328 F) more than seventy cities owed their origin to 
Alexander; some forty of these can still be traced. In 
Media, in the Cossean neighbourhood, and in Carmania we 


! The last two places are identical. All the sources know only two 
fortresses taken by Alexander in these regions : those which mention 
Sisimithres omit Chorienes and vice versa; and the essential points are 
the same in Arrian (iv. 21) and Curtius (viii. 2, 19-33). 

2? Diod., xvii, 84. The official Macedonian account in Arrian (iv. 27) 
ignores the treachery. 

3 As the Greeks then knew India only from Ctesias, whose geography 
is of the vaguest, Alexander probably under-estimated the vast size of 
the peninsula, 

4 Arrian, Jnd., 40, 8. 

5 See the careful enumeration in Droysen, G'eseh. d. Hellenismus, 
2d ed., vol, iti. pt. 2, D. 187 s7. 


and beyond this the province of the lower Indus extending 
to the sea. The last three satrapies were also new. Alex- 
ander retained the old satraps of Darius in three provinees ; 
in Paretacene and Tapuria it would have been impossible 
to drive the old rulers from their mountains without a 
tedious campaign, and in Aria Satibarzanes was confirmed 
in his post to detach him from Dessus. But in all three 


6 Strabo, xi. p. 517. Alexandria on the Tanais and twelve other 
towns are spoken of by Justin (xii. 5, 16), but xii. is perhaps a cor- 
ruption of vii. 

7 Oxyartes is sometimes called king by a mere inaccuracy. Dexippus, 
ap. Phot., cod. 82, p. 64, b. xxii. (Bekker), makes Alexander give Oropius 
the Xoyóuavóv BacuXeiav. The geographical order, and the fact that 
Sogdiana has been mentioned before, demand the correction Xovetav&v, 
and for xowós we must read Kovos ; sce Justin, xiii. 4, 14. — Oropius 
was the successor of Abulites. The province seems to have been 
officially designated a kingdom, but that does not make its governor 
a king. 

8 This province was perhaps formed by Alexander; it was after- 
wards joined to Arachosia, 
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331-323. cases the old satraps were superseded on the first oppor- 


tunity. Most new appointments, however, were given 
to Persians ; at first there were Macedonian satraps only 
in rebellions Arachosia, Gedrosia, and the three new 
Indian provinces. This policy helped the subjects to fall 
in with the new rule; but on second appointments Mace- 
donians generally took the place of Persians, and at 
Alexander’s death there were Persians only in Media (from 
which Atropates, as the sequel proved, could not have 
been removed without a fight), in Parthia, and in the 
Paropanisus, which was held by Alexander’s father-in-law. 
The power of the satraps was considerably reduced ; in 
Parthia, Aria, and the Paropanisus there seems to have 
always been a Macedonian resident (erioxozos) beside the 
satrap, with the control of the military. Indeed in all the 
provinces the command of the forces seems to have been 
separated from the office of satrap, though it was not 
always entrusted to a single officer. The satraps also lost 
the right to engage mercenaries and to coin; and in the 
western countries, of which we know most, a single officer 
always a Macedonian—was sometimes charged with the 
tribute of several provinces. Perfect order and an exact 
definition of the functions of every officer could not be 
attained from the very first; yet even in this period of 
transition the finances of the empire improved. At Alex- 
ander’s death 50,000 talents (£11,288,515) lay in the 
treasury, and the annual tribute was 30,000 talents, or 
six and three-quarters millions sterling. What was of 
more consequence, the treasures of the East were no longer 
hoarded in the old Oriental fashion, but put in circulation 
and applied toa number of great and useful enterprises. 
Such were the exploration of the course and mouths of 
the Indus ; the voyage of Nearchus, which opened the sea- 
road between the Indus and the Euphrates; the restora- 
tion of the trade of Babylon by removing the weirs which 
obstructed navigation, and by works on the canals and 
the Pallacopas; the attempt to discover a sea-way round 
Arabia, in which Hiero of Soli explored the east coast of 
the peninsula; and the commission given to Heraclides 
for exploration of the Caspian. 

Alexander sought to assure the permanence of the em- 
pire by fusing Greeks and Persians into one mass. Thirty 
thousand Persians, the so-called ériyovo., were armed and 
disciplined like Macedonians, and Persians were received 
on equal footing in the Macedonian corps and even, to the 
disgust of the Macedonian nobles, in the corps d'élite of 
the cavalry, in which the latter served. Macedonia, in 
truth, was not populous enough to keep the cadres full. 
Alexander adopted the regal robes of Persia and the regal 
state. The court was served by eunuchs, and men kissed 
the ground before the great king. It was a strange sight 
for Hellenes when a poor wretch from Messene was ordered 
to execution because he had inadvertently sat on the kingly 
throne.! 

To the Greeks a union with a barbarian was no regular 
marriage ; but the Bactrian Roxana was Alexander’s queen. 
His friends were urged to follow his example; eighty of 
his courtiers married Persians on the occasion of the great 
wedding at Susa, and 10,000 soldiers who had chosen 
Asiatic wives received gifts on the occasion. Still more 
startling was the introduction of polygamy ; the king took 
a second wife, Statira, daughter of Darius, and a third, 
Parysatis, daughter of Ochus. 

All this was Persian fashion; but when Alexander 
claimed divine honours as the son of Jupiter Ammon he 
asked both Persians and Macedonians to adopt from the 
Egyptians the most perfect model of devout submission to 
their sovereign. Could this compound of nationalities 
prove more than a kingdom of iron and clay? The answer 

! Plut, Alex, 73. —— 
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lay in the attitude of that part of its subjects which still 
retained a vigorous life. The western nations, long schooled 
to slavery, were passive under the change of rule. The 
Persians, too, and all western Iran acquiesced after the first 
conflict was decided. In the east it was not so. Here the 
northern province of Chorasmia had been independent of 
the later Ach:emenians, and its kings had ruled the great 
plains as far as the north-east slopes of the Caucasus? 
Bactria, Sogdiana, Aria, Arachosia, Drangiana, and the 
borderlands towards India had obeyed Persian satraps, 
but Bessus and his partisans did not forfeit their allegiance 
by the murder of Darius. These eastern Iranians, who had 
no close connexion with Persia, opposed the most obstinate 
resistance to the conqueror: the Arians rose again and 
again ; and an energetic chief like Spitamenes could always 
stir up a party in Sogdiana. These risings began in the 
castles of the numerous chieftains (vrapxor), but it was a 
national spirit that made them so obstinate and bloody ; 
the Iranians of Sogdiana and Bactria had acquired in their 
constant wars with the Turanians a sense of self-respect 
which the effeminate Medes and Persians wanted. Their 
situation, too, favoured their resistance ; for their ancient 
eneinies in the desert had a common interest with them in 
opposing a strong central government, and were easily 
persuaded to lend them succour or shelter. Sacs and 
Dahx fought for Dessus, and Spitamenes found refuge with 
the Massagetæ ; the wilderness offered a retreat where 
regular troops could not follow, and from which a petty 
warfare could always be renewed. In India the Brdhmans 
had been the soul of a still more vigorous resistance ; they 
preached revolt to the raiahs of the lower Indus, and were 
the object of Alexander's special severity. Eastern Iran was 
the cradle and always remained the chief support of Zoro- 
astrianism,? and religion must have had its part in thc 
patriotic resistance of Dactria and Sogdiana. Alexander 
forbade the practice of throwing the dying to the dogs 
(Onesieritus, ap. Strabo, xi. p. 517), which the Bactrians 
certainly took from the Avesta; and this was just the 
kind of decree which drives an Oriental people to despera- 
tion. The Macedonians did pay some attention to Iranian 
thought; a magian Osthanes is said to have been in the 
train of Alexander, and "Theopompus, a contemporary of 
the conqueror, shows the first traces of acquaintance witli 
the Avesta. The Persian tradition that Alexander burned 
the twenty-one nosks of the original Avesta, and that only 
one part of the holy book was subsequently recovered from 
memory, is of course not historical, but it rests on a very 
true feeling that the new order of things was at irrecon- 
cilable war with the old faith.* 

Alexander desired to fuse the Greeks and barbarians 
together, but the practical means directed to this ideal 
aim were such as brought him into conflict with the natural 
leaders of the new state. By asking the Greeks as well 
as the barbarians to worship him as divine he destroyed 
the whole effect of the theatrical arts in which he was a 
master, and by which he hoped to recommend his mission 
as an eminently Hellenic one to the masses ; even Callis- 
thenes, the enthusiastic herald of the new era, was bitterly 
undeceived, and, turning against Alexander, fell a victim 
to the despotism of the man who had been his idol. But, 
what was still inore fatal, the net result of his efforts at a 
fusion of races was not to Hellenize the Persians but to 
teach the Macedonians to exchange their old virtues for the 
effeminacy and vices of the East. Itis not fair to say that 
if the Macedonians had possessed a riper civilization they 


? So in the Middle Ages Kharezm and Kipchak stood under the same 
sovereign, and were not included in the realm of Jagatai. 

3 Sisimithres's wife was his own mother, a union which the Avesta 
specially approves. 

1 See Spiegel, Z. D. M. G., ix. 174. 
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might have resisted the foreign influence ; their numbers 
were too small, and Alexander pushed his plans too hastily 
and with too exclusive regard to surface-effect, to make 
any other issue possible. Nay, Alexander wished to have 


it so, and there was no surer path to his favour than to 


wear a Persian coat and talk broken Persian like the schem- 
ing Peucestas. Alexander liked Oriental splendour and the 
Oriental ceremony which placed an infinite distance bo- 
tween the king and his highest subjects ; great statesmen 
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lude of what was to come (326 B.c.). 
in Bactria and Sogdiana rose against the Macedonians on 
a false rumour of Alexander’s death. Three thousand of 
them seized the citadel of Bactra, gained the support of 
the natives, and, crowning their leader Athenodorus, pro- 
posed to make their way home. Athenodorus was assassin- 
ated, but his followers remained unmolested, and joined 
the mass of their countrymen in the general rising of the 
Greek military stations after Alexander’s death. 


The Grecks settled 331-312. 


One Macedonian eustom Alexander had retained, that Death of 


generally love to be absolute, and Alexander enjoyed 
of carousing with his generals. A series of debauches in Alex- 


Oriental despotism and mechanical obedience much more à 
ander. 


than councils of state and discussions of policy with the 
Macedonian soldier-nobility, whose sturdy independence was 
always asserting itself, and whose kings, unless in virtue 
of great personal qualities, had never been more than prim? 
inter pares. Then, too, Alexander, in the splendour and 
magnitude of his conquests, lost touch of the movements 
that were going on at home. The true task of Macedonia 
in the world's history was to unite Greece under its hege- 
mony,—a task elearly marked out, and one which Philip 
had pursued with masterly skill. But the completion of 
this task called for a modest and unsensational line of 
action quite foreign to Alexander’s spirit ; Antipater’s hard- 
won victory at Megalopolis, but for which his father’s work 
would have fallen to pieces behind him, was received with 
a characteristic sneer on the war of mice which seemed to 
be going on in Arcadia.! Philip’s old generals judged 
otherwise and judged better; it was not blindness to the 
conqueror’s genius, but a just perception of what was 
practicable and desirable, and an instinctive dread of the 
unknown issues of the king’s plans, which gradually 
estranged from him his truest councillors; and it was an 
evil sign that his only close friend was a poor creature 
like Hepheestion, who could not boast of a single service. 
Then came the first conspiracy and the murder of the 
aged Parmenio, whose son Philotas was mixed up with it, — 
a crime to which Alexander was led simply through fear. 
The wild extravagances of grief that marked the death of 
Hepheestion, and of which a pyre worth two and a half 
millions sterling was the least, show how Alexander lost him- 
self more and more as he broke with the Macedonian char- 
acter. His last orders, cancelled at his death by Perdiccas, 
included an invasion of Carthage by land and sea, with a 
further view to Spain, and the erection to King Philip of a 
tomb surpassing the Great Pyramid. The extravagance of 
these plans was as palpable to the Macedonian soldiery 
as to their leaders, and they too shared the growing aliena- 
tion from the monarch. "There were mutinies as well as 
conspiracies; the soldiers were tired of following from 
adventure to adventure, and at the Hyphasis they had 
their way. In his later days Alexander was repeatedly 
wounded, a fact significant of a change in the spirit of the 
troops, for no great general would expose himself as 
Alexander did—for example, in storming the eity of the 
Malli—unless his men required this stimulus. 

The want of coherence in the empire was seen even 
while Alexander was in India. Many satraps broke all 
restraint, renewed the old oppressions of the Persian time, 
hired mercenaries again, and only awaited a fit moment 
for open rebellion; the generals of the army that lay in 
Media committed sacrilege and crimes of every kind ; the 
treasurer Harpalus violated his trust and escaped with 
his plunder. Alexander, on his return, soon restored order 
with terrible severity, but the ferment was still at work, 
especially in the west, and was increased through the dis- 
banded mercenaries of the satraps who returned to the 
coast. There is one event of the time of anarchy when 
Alexander was in India which, though passed over in the 
official sources of Arrian, deserves special notice as a pre- 

Qu Y Plut, Agesil., 15. un 


the malarious climate of Babylon brought on a violent 
fever, which ended in his death (13th June 323)? The 
object of his life, the fusion of Macedonians and Persians, 
was not attained. The Persians still felt themselves subject 
to à foreign power, and in eastern [ran this fceling was 
bitter. The Macedonians again had been carried by Alex- 
ander's genius far out of their true path of development 
into a giddy career, in which a capable and valiant nation 
found its ruin. Alexander did not die too soon, if he 
was not to see the collapse of his work. 


Terrible civil wars broke out at once on Alexander’s Civil 


death, and lasted almost unbroken for forty-two years, 
tearing his work to pieces, and scattering to the winds 
Macedonia's claims to universal empire. There was no 
legitimate heir, but the name of “king” was borne by Philip 
(323-317), a bastard of the elder Philip, and by Alexander 
IL, Alexander’s posthumous son by Roxana (323-311). 


The real power lay at first with Perdiccas, who as regent Per- 
governed the whole empire from Babylon, and, after Per. “iecas. 


diecas was killed in a mutiny in the Egyptian campaign of 
321, passed for the moment to Pitho and Arrhidzus, till in 
the same year the regency fell to Antipater. As he ruled 
from Macedonia, the eastern satrapies were pretty much 
left to themselves, but Pitho, who held the chief of these 
—that of Media—took the first place, and soon appears as 
strategus of all the upper satrapies. But his ambition 
united the satraps against him, and he was driven not only 
out of Parthia, which he had occupied after murdering the 
satrap Philip, but out of Media too. The satraps now 
joined hands with Eumenes and placed themselves under 
his leadership when he came to Susa in 316 as the king's 
strategus at the head of the argyraspids.  Pitho had 
meantime fled to Seleucus, satrap of Babylon, and with 
him sought help from Eumenes's great enemy, Antigonus. 
À war in Media and Susiana ensued, and Eumenes, whose 
military successes were constantly frustrated by disobedi- 
ence and treason in his followers, was betrayed to Antigonus 
and put to death in 315. Antigonus, already furnished 
with a commission as strategus from Antipater, now lorded 
it over all. Pitho, still greedy of power, and thinking of 
conspiracies to recover it, was executed ; the Persian satrap, 
Peueestas, who had led the allies against Pitho, was super- 


seded, and Seleucus fled to Ptolemy. Soon, however, the Seleucus 


other potentates united against the threatening power of I- 
Antigonus, and in the war that followed Seleucus, with 
some help from Ptolemy's soldiers, repossessed himself of his 
satrapy of Babylon, —an important event, which forms the 
epoch of the Seleucid era (1 Sel. = 312/311 3.c.). Presently 
a victory over Nicanor, who held Media for Antigonus, 
made Seleucus master of Media and the adjoining provinces. 
Antigonus had still some temporary successes, but at the 
end of the war Seleucus was acknowledged lord of Baby- 
lonia and the upper satrapies. 

In these conflicts we can distinguish two main interests, 
represented by the cavalry and the infantry, or, what is 


2 The exact date in our calendar, which cannot be calculated from 
the Macedonian date 27 or 29 Deesius, is found by the aid of Pseudo- 
Callisthenes (Cod. A in C, Miiller’s ed., p. 151; Arm. Tr. in Zacher, 


Pseudo-Cal., p. 100). 
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312-280. the same thing, by the higher and lower nobility respeet- 


Satra- 
pies. 


ively. The former fought for the unity of the realin of 
Alexander, the latter for the national traditions of Macedon. 
In the first years the mass of the army made its wishes very 
distinctly felt, e.7., in the rising against Perdiecas ; even the 
esprit de corps of a single body like the argyraspids had 
often a decisive influence on general politics. The fall of 
Perdiecas was really the end of the Perso-Macedonian empire 
founded by Alexander, as was made manifest by the faet 
that Babylon ceased to be the capital, and Antipater with 
the kings passed into Europe. On the ruin of Alexander’s 
political structure the ruin of his house direetly followed ; 
all the politieal and military talent of Eumenes, its one 
sincere defender, could not avert the catastrophe, for 
Eumenes, who as a Greek was always looked on with 
suspicion, soon fell a victim to Macedonian jealousy. With 


him the kingship really came to an end, though the empty 


name of it lasted a little longer. The later conflicts have 
a different character; a certain number of leaders had 
risen gradually above the mass of the oflicers, attaching to 
their parties the less prominent men, and it was the eon- 
flieting interests of these leaders which were now repre- 
sented in polities and war. Last of all, the particular 
interests of the subjeet provinces came to find expression 
in the eonfliets of their ehiefs, and the signal was given 
for the formation of distinct kingdoms. In the wild 
struggles for supremacy the last remains of Macedonian 
loyalty disappeared ; when we are told that the strategi 
and satraps of the upper provinees were still faithful to 
the royal house, and that Antigonus, as late as 315, 
counted on it in making war against Cassander, the loyalty 
can hardly be regarded as a genuine sentiment, but was 
merely a cover for the pride of chieftains who were willing 
to aeknowledge a distant and merely nominal sovereign, 
but not to obey men who had lately been their equals. 
And in truth the sentiments of the upper satrapies were 
of little consequenee. The power to give them effectual 
expression was lacking, and these lands, till mueh later, 
received all their politieal impulses from the west. 

To make up for this, Iran was little touched by the eivil 
wars; only Media and Parthia were seats of war, and that 
for a short time. Among the satraps Peucestas of Persia, 
Tlepolemus of Carmania, and Stasanor of Daetria are re- 
presented as good rulers, beloved by the natives; when 
Antigonus deposed Peucestas, a Persian notable told him 
to his face that the Persians would obey no one else, and 
lost his life for his frankness. Antigonus’s realm was 
less than Alexander’s by Egypt, Syria, Thrace, and Mace- 
donia, and the tribute from it was 11,000 talents (two and 
a half millions sterling). The ordinary taxes, therefore, 
had not been raised; but Antigonus raised special war- 
taxes also, 5000 talents at one time in Susiana and as 
much in Media. 

The list of satrapies at this period is known from the records of 
the partitions of Babylon (323), Triparadisus (321), and Persepolis 
(315). There were twelve upper satrapies, Persis, Carmania, Great 
Media, Lesser Media, Parthia with IIyrcania, Bactria with Sogdiana, 
Aria with Drangiana, Arachosia with Gedrosia, the Paropanisade, 
India fromt the Paropanisade to the Indus, India between the 
Indns and Hydaspes, India on the lower Indus with Pattala. Of 
Alexander’s satrapics we miss Paratacene, included in Persis, and 
Tapuria, which Alexander himself seems to have joined to Parthia. 
The only new satrapy is Lesser Media. It was thought proper to 

lace Media, the most important Iranian province, in the surer 

ands of the Macedonian Pitho, son of Crateuas, but the north-west 
part of the province was left to the old satrap Atropates, whom 
Alexander had sent to Media in 328. ]le was father-in-law of 
Perdiccas, and so claimed consideration, but probably he could not 
have been displaced if it had been tried.! At the new division on 
~ 1 Qu Atropates see Arrian, iv. 18, 2, and Pseudo-Cal. in C. Müller, 
p. 149, where after Heuxéoryn read 'Arpamármv 'Otvóárqv peracrijcar 
amd ris Mydias. His connexions in north-east Media are illustrated 
by the fact that he had with hiin at Gaugamela Cadusians, Albanians, 
and Sacesina. 
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the death of Perdiceas (321) Pitho was confirmed in Media as far as 
the Caspian Gates, but nothing is said of Lesser Media, which was 
really no longer part of the empire. Thus Atropates was tho 
founder of a small separate kingdom, which thenceforth continued 


to bear his name, in Greek Atropatene, in Arabie and Persian Adhar- Atroj 
baijan, and in Armenian (more nearly conformed to the original) tene, 


Atrpatakan. It was never a very important state, but is worth 
notice as the first new native realm within the empire of Alexander 
and the first symptom of the Iranian reaction against IHellenism.? 

Except in the case of Media the partition of Babylon made no 
change in the holders of the upper satrapies. So we are expressly 
told (Curt., x. 10, 4, and Just., xiii. 4, 19, where for u/feriore read 
ulteriusque), and the apparent exceptions to the principle are per- 
haps merely due to our ignorance of previous changes. The most 
remarkable of these is that Pitho, son of Agenor, who under Alex- 
ander shared with a Persian the satrapy of the lower Indus, is now 
found in India Citerior in room of Nicanor, while his old satrapy 
has fallen to no other than King Porus? We may be sure that 
the Macedonians sanctioned this extension of the power of the 
ludian king only because they could not help it, and it is probable 
that Porus had usurped the province in the troubles that broke out 
in India as soon as Alexander left it in 326 (Arr., vi. 27, 2). Thus 
one more province was now only nominally attached to the empire. 
Porus, indeed, was assassinated through Macedonian intrigue be- 
tween 321 and 315, but the country never again came permanently 
under their power. 

The partition of 321 was less conservative. Nicanor was removed 
from Aria to Bactria, and Philip fiom Bactria to Parthia, super- 
scding Phrataphernes. These changes had probably some con- 
nexion with the rising of the Greeks in Bactria and Sogdiana after 
Alexander’s death. No Persian satraps now remained except 
Atropates and Oxyartes, who had connexions by marriage with the 
conquerors, Antigonus, to please the natives, changed this policy, 
and even put the Mede Orontobates in the great province of Media, 
but he returned at the same time to Alexander's policy of limiting 
the satraps’ power. We hear nothing of strategi in the satrapies 
from 321 to 315, so it is probable that Perdiecas and his inmediate 
successors had allowed the satraps to hold also the military com- 
mand in their provinces. Antigonus again appointed strategi, 
who were always Macedonians. 

In a time of civil war it is not surprising that the old 
disorders of the Achamenian period reappeared. During 
the wars of Eumenes and Antigonus the Uxians and 
Cossæans again appear as independent, and as plundering 
travellers. But a mueh more serious outbreak was that of 
the Greek settlers in the north-east against the Macedonians. 
On the news of Alexander’s death in 323 the military 
eolonies rose under Philo, the /Enian, and with 20,000 foot 
and 3000 horse attempted to fight their way home. They 
were met by Pitho, governor of Media, and defeated by 
an inferior foree through the treachery of one of their 
chiefs, Pitho granted them terms if they would lay down 
their arms and return home, but the Macedonians refused 
to respect the eonvention; they knew Perdiceas had or- 
dered the extermination of the rebels, and, falling on the 
disarmed foe, they massaered them and divided their spoil. 

Such a catastrophe could not fail to embitter the rela- 
tions between eastern and western lran, between Greeks 
and Maeedonians. It is hardly aceidental that the only 
notice we have as to how Seleneus Nieator (reigned 312- 
280) came into possession of the upper satrapies is that he 
subdued Bactria by foree of arms. To his Asiatie subjects 
Seleucus appeared as a. king from the first ; officially, and 
among the Greeks, he received this title only in 306. — His 
first care was directed to India, where, probably during 
the wars of Eumenes and Antigonus, the Macedonian 
officials had been slain and obedience transferred to Chan- 
dragupta, founder of the Maurya kingdom. Seleucus 
erossed the Indus, but Chandragupta obtained peace on 
favourable terms, giving Seleucus five hundred war- 
elephants, but inereasing his dominions by the parts of the 
Paropanisadz, Arachosia, and Gedrosia that lay towards 


2 The hypothesis that Atropatene was an important place as a 
refuge for the fire-worshippers has no other basis than a false etymology, 
Adharbaijin- Fireland. It beeame important politically only in the 
later Middle Ages, when it was the gateway of the Turkish migration 
westward and received a Turkish population. 

3 This is certain from Arrian, ap. Phot., cod. 92, p. 71, b. xl. (Bekker), 
where Pattala is said to have obeyed Porus. 
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the Indus. The kings swore to this treaty and became 
lasting allies. 

Instead of the twenty-one Asiatic satrapies of the parti- 
tions Seleucus divided his empire into seventy-two, thus 
diminishing the dangerous strength of the individual 
jut the old arrangement was restored later, 
and at the beginning of the reign of Antiochus III. we 
find Media, Persia, Susiana, and the district of the Ery- 
threan Sea (separated off from Babylonia) standing each 
under one head (Polyb., v. 40-54). Apparently an eparch 
came to be appointed with military command over all the 
sections of each old satrapy, and gradually drew to himself 
all the functions of the satraps in the old régime, so that 
he could be spoken of indifferently as satrap or strategus. 

Seleucus had built for himself a new capital, Seleucia on 
the Tigris, but in process of time his chief attention came 
to be more and more engrossed by the affairs of the west, 
and the seat of power was shifted to Antioch in Syria. A 
kingdom like that of Seleucus could hardly be governed 
from Syria, which lay so far from its natural centre, and 
about 293 or a little later Seleucus found it advisable to 
make over the upper satrapies to Antiochus, his son by 
his first marriage with Apama, daughter of Spitamenes, 
giving him Seleucia as his capital and his stepmother 
Stratonice as wife. Seleucus, like Antigonus, dreamed 
of regaining the whole monarchy of Alexander, and fancied 
himself within reach of his goal after the fall of Lysimachus, 
when he was himself removed by assassination. Antiochus 
Soter (280-261) was prudent enough to be content with 
what he possessed and aequiesce in the actual division of 
the empire into three realms, practically corresponding to 
the three continents. 

No one had been so zealous as Seleucus in extending 
Alexander's schemes of colonization ; he is said to have 
founded seventy-five cities. Among such of these as we 
know an unusual proportion lies in Media—the breast of 
Iran, as the Orientals call it—where it was doubly import- 
ant to strengthen the Macedonian element. A Greek settle- 
ment in Ecbatana and the cities of Laodicea, Apamea near 
Rhag:, and Europus were his foundations; Alexandria 
Eschata, in the extreme north-east, was strengthened by 
new recruits; and even beyond this city, as*it seems, in 
the land of the Seythians, an Antioch was founded. These 
last undertakings probably came after the association in 
the empire of Antiochus, who, through his grandfather 
Spitamenes, had special reasons for interest in these parts. 
It was then that Demodamas crossed the Jaxartes and 
raised altars beyond it to the Apollo of Didyma, the patron 
god of the dynasty. Then, too, Alexander's plan of explor- 
ing the Caspian was resumed ; the admiral Patrocles made 
a voyage of discovery, and got only just far enough to be 
confirmed in the false notion of a north-east passage to 
India, —probably, therefore, to the extremity of the penin- 
sula of Mangishlak. It was seen, on the other hand, that 
the Caspian was not connected with the Mæotis; but 
Seleucus shortly before his death still entertained a plan 
for a canal from the Caspian to the Cimmerian Dosphorus. 
Antiochus carried on his father's work of founding cities, 
and built Laodicea in the east of Persis; but he gave more 
attention to eastern Iran. A wall of 1500 stadia (about 172 
miles) was carried round the oasis of Merv, and there, at 
the confluence of the Margus and the Zothales, the ruined 
city Syriana was rebuilt as Antioch, with a cirenit of 8 
miles. In Aria Antiochus Soter founded Sotira, his general 
Acheus Achaia; the older chief towns Artacabane and 
Alexandria on the Arius received new walls, the latter with 
a circuit of from 3 to 6 miles. Alexandropolis in Arachosia 
had been similarly strengthened by Seleucus. With all 
these efforts, however, Hellenism made no such deep im- 
pression on Iran as on the west, nor did the loosely-jointed 
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empire attain to anything higher than a Hellenistic repro- 280-250. 


duction of the kingdom of the Achemenians. Even in the 
fragmentary records that we possess we hear from the first 
of rebellions little favourable to consolidation of the realm ; 
Seleucus, like Alexander, still had an army of Macedonians 
and Persians together, while the later Seleucids, at least in 
their western wars, used natives sparingly and only as bow- 
men, slingers, or the like, and preferred for these services 
the wild desert and mountain tribes of Iran.! Of the 
Persian troops of Seleueus we read that 3000 rebelled, and 
were mastered and destroyed only by treachery ; another 
and seemingly connected story speaks of a rising of 3000 
Macedonians (Polyzenus, vii. 39, 40). Antiochus himself 
executed his eldest son, Seleucus, on suspicion of conspiracy 
against his life; the heir of the kingdom was his second son, 


Antiochus IJ. Theos (261-246), a drunken and dissolute Anti- 
prince, who neglected his realm in the society of unworthy ochus IL 


favourites, 

This king is mentioned in a remarkable contemporary 
Indian inscription. The Seleucids were constant allies of the 
great Maurya (Magadha) kingdom. Between 31] and 302 
Megasthenes repeatedly went as ambassador from Seleucus 
to Chandragupta, and Daimachus went in like manner from 
Antiochus to the court of Chandragupta’s successor, Ami- 
tragháta (280-276). The next king, Asoka, became a 
Buddhist about 263. He then founded hospitals for men 
and beasts throughout his realm, planted places where 
nothing had grown before, and provided wells and grew 
trees along the roads for the refreshment of man and beast. 
Further, he tells us, he caused his example in these things 
to be followed by his neighbours, whether southern or 
western, Among the latter Antiochus, king of the Greeks, 
has the first place. 

Under the weak Antiochus II. north-eastern Iran was lost 
to the empire. While the Seleucids were busy elsewhere, 
probably in the long war with Ptolemy Philadelphus, which 
occupied Antiochus’s later years, Diodotus, viceroy of 
Dactria, took the title of king. The new kingdom included 
Sogdiana and Margiana from the first, while the rest of 
the East, with a single exception scarcely noticed at the 
time, adhered to the Seleucids? Now the formation of 
a strong local kingdom, heartily supported by the Greek 
colonies, and likely to control the neighbouring nomads 
and protect its own frontiers with strictness, was by no 
means agreeable to the chiefs of the desert tribes who, like 
the modern Turcomans, had been wont to pillage the settled 
lands, and raise blackmail with little hindrance from the 
weak and distant central authority at Antioch.? Accord- 


ingly two brothers, Arsaces and Tiridates, whose tribe, Arsaces 


the Parnians, a subdivision of the Dahe, had hitherto Í. 
pastured their flocks in Bactria, on the banks of the Ochus, 
moved west into Seleucid territory near Parthia. An in- 
sult offered to the younger brother by the satrap Pherecles 
moved them to revolt; Pherecles was slain, and Parthia 
freed from the Macedonians. Arsaces was then proclaimed 
first king of Parthia (250 3.c.). Such is the later official 
tradition, and we possess no other account of the beginnings 
of the Arsacid dynasty. But when the official account 
transforms Arsaces, who, according to genuine tradition, was 
the leader of a robber horde and of uncertain descent, into 
a Bactrian, the descendant of Phriapites, son of Artaxerxes 
II. (who was called Arsaces before his accession), and makes 
him conspire with his brother and five others, like the seven 


1 See the accounts of the army of Antiochus III. in Polyb., v. 79, 
and Livy, xxxvii. 40. 

2 Justin, xli. 4, 5, exaggerates rhetorically, on the basis of some such 
expression as that used by Strabo, in speaking of the event. 

3 These brigands had destroyed two of Alexander's cities, Alexandria 
in Margiana and Heraclea in Media, before the time of Antiochus I. ; 
Pliny, JN. H., vi. 47, 48. 
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who slew the false Smerdis, we detect the inventions of a 
period when the Arsacids had entered on the inheritance of 
the Achemenians, and imitated the order of their court. 
The seven conspirators are the heads of the seven leading 
noble houses to whom, beyond doubt, the Karen, the Suren, 
and the Aspahapet belonged.! And further, genuine tradi- 
tion does not know the first Arsaces as king of Parthia at all, 
and as late as 105 s.c. the Parthians themselves reckoned 
the year (autumn) 248/247 as the first of their empire.” 
But 248 is the year in which Arsaces I. is said to have been 
killed, after a reign of two years, and succeeded by his 
brother, who, like all subsequent kings of the line, took 
the throne-name of Arsaces. The first Arsaces must have 
existed, for he appears as deified on the reverse of his 
brother’s drachmae, but he was not king of Parthia. Nay, 
we have authentic record that even in the epoch-year 
2 (8/247, the year of the accession of Tiridates, Parthia was 
still under the Seleucids. These contradictions are solved 
by a notice of Isidore of Charax (Geog. Gr. Min., 1. 251), 
which names a city Asaak, not in Parthia, but north-west 
from it, in the neighbouring Astauene, where Arsaces was 
proclaimed king, and where an everlasting fire was kept 
burning. This, therefore, was the first seat of the mon- 
archy, and Pherecles was presumably satrap of Astauene, 
not epareh of Parthia. 

The times were not favourable for the reduction of the 
rebels. When Antiochus II. died, the horrors that accom- 
panied the succession of his son Seleucus II. Callinicus 
(246-226) gave the king of Egypt the pretext for a war, in 
which he overran almost the whole lands of the Seleucids 
as far as Bactria. Mcantimea civil war was raging between 
Seleucus and his brother Antiochus Hierax, for whom the 
Galatians held, and at the great battle of Ancyra in 242 
or 241 Seleucus was totally defeated and thought to be 
slain. At this news Arsaces Tiridates, whom the genuine 
tradition still represents as a brave robber-chief, broke into 
Parthia at the head of his Parnians, slew the Macedonian 
eparch Andragoras, and took possession of the province.’ 
These Parnian Dahz were a branch of the Dahe who lived 
beyond the Sir Darya and the Sea of Aral (the Tanais and 
Meeotis of Strabo, xi. p. 515, and Curt., vi. 2, 13, 14), and 
were called Xandians or Parnians; but, in consequence of 
internal dissensions, they had migrated at a remote date 
to Hyrcania and the desert adjoining the Caspian.* Here, 
and in great measure even after they conquered Parthia, 
they retained the peculiarities of Scythian nomads. The 
Parthian language is described as a sort of compound 
between Median and Scythian ; and, since the name of the 
Dahz and those of their tribes (Strabo, xi. p. 511) show 
that they belonged to the nomads of Iranian kin, who in 
antiquity were widely spread from the Jaxartes as far as 
the steppes of south Russia, we must conclude that the 
mixed language arose by the action and reaction of two 
Iranian dialects, that of the Parthians and that of their 
masters? Their nomad costume the Parnians in Parthia 
gradually gave up for the Median dress, but they kept 
their old war-dress, the characteristic scale-armour, com- 


1 Moses of Chorene (ii. 28) knows only these three lines besides the 
Arsacids, Other Armenian historians, however (Langlois, i. 109, 199), 
know four lines of Arsacids which may have taken the place of lost 
families. 

? See the cuneiform tablet in G. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, 
p. 389, which agrees with Euseb., Chron., p. 299 (Aucher). 

3 Justin, xli. 4, 2. What is said of Andragoras in xii. 4, 12, rests 
on a slip of the memory. 

4 The common tradition connects the migration with the conquests 


of the Scythian king Iandysus, a contemporary of Sesostris. It adds 
that Parthian means “‘ fugitive” or ** exile" (Zend, pzrXu). But the 


name Parthava is found on the inscriptions of Darius long before the 
immigration of the Parnians. 

5 An idea of the difference between the two may be got from the 
fragments of Kharezmian, preserved by Bertini. 
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pletely covering man and horse. The founder of the 
empire appears on coins in this dress, with the addition 
of a short mantle, and so again does Mithradates II. The 
hands and feet alone are unprotected by mail; shocs with 
laces, and a conical helmet with flaps, to protect the neck 
and ears, complete the costume.® The conquerors of Parthia 
continued to be a nation of cavalry; to walk on foot was 
a shame for a free man; the national weapon was the 
bow, and their way of fighting was to make a series of 
attacks, separated by a simulated flight, in which the rider 
discharged his shafts backwards. Many habits of the life 
they had led in the desert were retained, and the Parthian 
rulers never lost connexion with the nomad tribes on their 
frontiers, among whom several Arsacids found temporary 
refuge. Gradually, of course, the rulers were assimilated 
to their subjects; the habitual faithlessness and other 
qualities ascribed to the Parthians by the Romans are such 
as are common to all Iranians. The origin of the Parthian 
power naturally produced a rigid aristocratic system: a 
few freemen governed a vast population of bondsmen; 
manumission was forbidden, or rather was impossible, 
since social condition was fixed by descent; the 10,000 
horsemen who followed Surenas into battle were all his 
serfs or slaves, and of the 50,000 cavalry who fought 
against Antony only 400 were freemen. 

Arsaces Tiridates soon added Hyrcania to his realm and 
raised a great host to maintain himself against Seleucus, 
but still more against a nearer enemy, Diodotus of Bactria. 
On the death of the latter, however, the common interests 
of the Parthians and Dactrians as against the Seleucids 
brought about an alliance between Arsaces Tiridates and 
Diodotus IL. With much ado, Seleucus had got the 
better of his foreign and intestine foes and kept his king- 
dom together, and in 238 or a little later, having made 
peace with Egypt and silenced his brother, he marched 
from Babylon into the upper satrapies. Tiridates at first 
retired and took shelter with the nomadic Apasiace, but 
he advanced again and gained a victory, which the Par- 
thians continued to commemorate as the birthday of their 
independence. Seleucus was unable to avenge his defeat, 
being presently called back by the rebellion stirred up by 
his aunt Stratonice at Antioch. This gave the great 
Hellenic kingdom in Bactria and the small native state in 
Parthia time to consolidate themselves.  Tiridates used 
the respite to strengthen his army, to fortify towns and 
castles, and to found the city of Dara or Darcium in the 
smiling landscape of Abévard. Tiridates, who on his coins 
appears first merely as Arsaces, then as King Arsaces, and 
finally as “ great king " (probably in imitation of Antiochus 
Magnus), reigned thirty-seven years, dying in 211/10. 
His nation ever held his memory in almost divine honour. 

Seleucus IIT. Soter (226-223) died early, and was 


followed by Antiochus III. Magnus (223-187), who in his An 
brother’s lifetime had ruled from Babylon over the upper oct 


satrapies. Molon, governor of Media, supported by his 
brother Alexander in Persis, rose against him in 222 and 
assuined the diadem.” The great resources of his province, 
which followed him devotedly, enabled Molon to take the 
offensive and even to occupy Seleucia after a decisive battle 
with the royal general Xencetas. Babylonia, the Erythreean 
district, all Susiana except the fortress of Susa, Parapotamia 
as far as Europus, and Mesopotamia as far as Dura were 
successively reduced. But the young king soon turned 
the fortunes of the war. Crossing the Tigris in person, he 


$ Mithradates I. was the first to adopt the robes of a Persian great 
king. 

7 The coins of '* King Molon” show that his rebellion has nothing 
to do with the King Antiochus of C. 7. G., 4458. The latter, appearing 
in a list of deifiel kings arranged in the order of their deification or 
death, is the eldest son of Antiochus III., who died iu 193. 
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penetrated into Apolloniatis and cut off Molon’s retreat. 
Molon was foreed to accept battle near Apollonia ; his left 
wing passed over to the enemy, and, after a crushing defeat, 
he and all his kinsmen and chief followers died by their 
own hands (220). Antiochus now marched to Seleucia to 
regulate the affairs of the East. He used his victory with 
moderation, mitigating the severities of his minister 
Hermias ; but he had effectually prevented the rise of a 
new kingdom in the most important province of Iran. In 
the same year, before he returned to Syria, he inarched 
across Mount Zagrus against the aged Artabazanes, the 
most powerful of the native princes, who ruled not only 
Atropatene but the neighbouring lands, especially east 
Armenia (Polyb., v. 55, 7), and by the terror of his approach 
extorted an advantageous treaty. 

A period followed in w hich the king was fully occupied 
in the west, but after this he began a campaign of several 
years in the upper satraples, to which his contemporary 
renown was mainly due. First he regulated the affairs of 
the Armenian kingdom of Arsamosata, whose king, Xerxes, 
had fallen by the intrigues of his own wife, a sister of 
Antiochus.| Then, descending the Euphrates by ship to 
Seleucia, he appeared in Media in 209, hardly as an enemy, 
though he seized the gold and silver decorations of the 
temple of the goddess Æne in Ecbatana. Thence with 
100,000 foot and 20,000 horse he marched against the new 
Parthian king, Arsaces IL.,? son and successor of Tiridates. 
Crossing the desert obliquely to Hecatompylus, he forced 
his way into Hyrcania over Mount Labus (the eastern part 
of the Elburz mountains), defeating the Parthians on the 
summit, and besieged the fugitives in Sirynea. The 
Parthians planned an escape by night, and massacred the 
Greek residents to prevent its betrayal; but the plan 
failed. The city yielded, and the war ended in a treaty 
which left Arsaces his kingdom, but beyond question 
reduced him to a vassal. In 208 began the much more 
serious war with Bactria. Here the successors of Diodotus 
had been dethroned by a usurper, Euthydemus of Magnesia, 
whose coins indicate a long reign, Euthydemus tried to 
defend the line of the Arius (Herirud), but Antiochus 
effected a passage a little west of the city Guriana,? inflicted 
a decisive defeat on the hostile cavalry, and forced Euthy- 
demus to retreat to Zariaspa. But the siege of Bactra, 
the capital, proved tedious, and the war made little progress. 
Antiochus himself opened negotiations and was impressed 
by the declaration of the Bactrian king, that if he were 
reduced to extremities he must call in the help of the 
nomads, which would be fatal to the Greek civilization of 
the land. At length, in 206, a peace was arranged, and 
Antiochus was visited in his camp by Demetrius, the 
youthful son of Euthydemus, who pleased the king so well 
that he betrothed to him his daughter ; Euthydemus was 
left on his throne, and the two powers swore an alliance 
offensive and defensive, which cost Bactria no more than 
certain payments of money, the victualling of the Mace- 


donian troops, and the surrender of the war-elephants. The 
Bactrian Greeks were grateful for this moderation ; their 


memorial coins place Antiochus Nicator with Euthydemus 
Theos, Diodotus Soter, and Alexander Philippi among the 
founders of their political existence. Antiochus next 


! John of Antioch, iu Müller, iv. 557. 

? This king seems to have had Arsaces as his proper uen for 
Justin always uses the proper name of Parthian kings.  Vaillant's 
conjecture, which gives him the name of Artabanus I. , has no basis. 

3 For Tayovpíav, Polyb., x. 49, where all editors adopt the geograph- 
ically impossible Man upian of Reiske, read rà l'ovupíava, comparing 
Ptol., vi. 10, 4. 

SETA Antiochus Nieator is Antiochus III. Magnus follows from 
Malalas, i. 261 ; if the style of his Bactrian coins, resembling as they 
do those of Diodotus, really demands an earlier date, they must belong 
to the last of the Diodotides not mentioned by the authors, not, as 
the numismatists suppose, to Antiochus II. 
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crossed the Paropanisus into the valley of Cabul, renewing 220-1¢4 


the friendly relations of his dynasty with the Indian king 
Subhagaséna, and receiving from him 150 war-elephants. 
The return march was through Arachosia and Drangiana, 
the winter being spent in Carmania. Thus it appears that 
south of the Paropanisus political relations had remained 
unchanged for a hundred years, and the successes of 
Antiochus in Upper Asia, together with the prudent limita- 
tion of his schemes to what was practicable, did much to 
give permanence to the empire in the East, notwithstand- 
ing its many points of weakness. The series of victorious 
campaigns was concluded by a maritime excursion in 205 
against the rich merchant-community of Gerrha on the 
Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf, in which Antiochus 
again showed his moderation, receiving from the Gerrhzans 
a gift, 500 talents of silver, 1000 talents of incense, and 
200 talents of oil of myrrh, but leaving them the freedom 
they had enjoyed from time immemorial. 

Under very different cireumstances did Antiochus revisit 
the eastern lands eighteen years later, his prestige broken 
by the war with Rome, and his position as a great power 
shattered in a way that could not fail ultimately to react 
on his Asiatie subjects. His most urgent difficulty, how- 
ever, lay in an exhausted treasury, and the demands of 
Rome for a heavy war-tribute. Antiochus came to Susa 
in search of money and seized a pretext to plunder the 
rich and famous temple of Bel in Elymais ; but the attempt 
was fatal to its author, who was destroyed, together with 
his followers, by a rising of the Elymeans (187). This, no 
doubt, was the moment when Elymais became independent 
and formed a small separate kingdom in the upland part 
of Susiana. 

Antiochus was followed in the kingdom by his sons, 
first the weak Seleucus IV. Philopator (187-175), and 


then the gifted Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (175-164), who Auti- 
had a clear insight into the evils that were sapping the ochus!V. 


empire, but attempted to cure them and bind the loose 
complex of provinces more closely to the centre with such 
impatience and violence that he only hastencd the fall 
of his dynasty. He too, like all the later Seleucids, was 
in chronic want of money, and it was chiefly to raise 
tribute that he marched into the East in 166. He first 
made for Greater Armenia and the neighbouring Sophene, 
which had never paid much more than nominal allegiance 
to Macedon, and after the defeat of Antiochus the Great by 
Rome (189) had formed themselves into kingdoms under 
Artaxias and Zadriades, the former strategi. Antiochus 
penetrated into Armenia and took Artaxias prisoner, but 
restored him to his kingdom. He was next called by 
urgent affairs to the shores of the Persian Gulf. Over the 
Persians we read that his Heutenant in Mesene gained a 
double victory in one day, by sea and by land, at the pro- 
montory of Naumacha® over against the Carmanian coast. 
This victory, however, implies that Persis had already 
cast off the Macedonian yoke, and that the new kingdom 
had already extended its sway over the opposite coast of 
‘Oman, as we know to have been the case about 70 a.p.? 

At the mouth of the Tigris Antiochus restored an old 
city of Alexander's and called it Antioch ;8 it had been 
destroyed by an inundation, a sign that the negligent 
government of the later Seleucids had let the canal system, 
— 5 Pliny, vi. 8 152; but one is tempted to suspect a corruption of 
the text and read Drymatina, Mace ; horum, &e. 

6 Strabo, xv. p. 736, gives a general confirmation of the existence 
of a kingdom here in the time of the Macedonians, 

7 Peripl. M. Er. (Geog. Gr. Min., i. 283) The connexion of the 
opposite coasts is natural; in the 10th century the Buwaihids ruled 
over 'Omán. 

8 Pliny, X. H., vi. 139, says “ Antiochus quintus reguni,” reckon- 
ing Antiochus Hierax. We call Eupator Antio hus V., but he cannot 


be meant, aud there is no way of counting which would make Sidetes 
the 5th Antiochus, 
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restored by Alexander, fall again into ruin. Another of 
Epiphanes's measures directed to the strengthening of the 
Hellenic element in the East was the occasion of the 
change to Epiphanea of the name of the Median capital. 
But against these useful efforts must be set the plundering 
of the temples of the barbarians, a sure way to exhaust 
Oriental patience, and one which involved the king in a 
catastrophe so like to that of his father that we should 
suspect some confusion were the accounts not so well con- 
firmed.! The king, we are told, heard of a rich temple of 
the goddess Nana in Elymais stored with the gifts of 
many generations ; he marched out to plunder it, but was 
driven back by the natives to Babylon. In Persis he 
received tidings of the formidable rising in Judæa; excited 
by similar acts of violence ; apparently he was then on 
his way against the Persian rebels, but on the journey he 
died of consumption in the Persian town of Tabæ (164). 

Antiochus had given Mesene with its capital, Antioch, to 
a native dynast, Hyspaosines,as satrap; and, when Antioch, 
like its predecessor Alexandria, was soon ruined by floods, 
the city was removed to an artificial hill and protected 
by an embankment. Under the name of Spasinu Charax 
(Hyspaosines's pile-town) the new city rose to commercial 
prosperity, and became the capital of the petty kingdom 
of Characene, which probably became independent at the 
death of Antiochus. Thus the Seleucid empire was now 
quite cut off from the Persian Gulf by a circle of small 
native states.? 

Now followed the troubled reign of the child-king 
Antiochus V. Eupator (164-162), which was cut short by 
Demetrius Soter (162-150). The latter was constantly 
persecuted by the Romans, who raised enemies against him 
on every side, and so the times seemed to invite a renewal 
of the enterprise of Molon. Since the time of Epiphanes 
the satrap of Media had been one Timarchus of Miletus, 
brother of the intriguing and influential treasurer Hera- 
clides, and, like the latter, a favourite of the late king, who 
had often sent him to Rome. Knowing the ground there, 
he went to Nome, and easily persuaded the senate to grant 
him the title of king (161) He made a treaty with 
Artaxias of Armenia against Demetrius, compelled the 
neighbours of Media to acknowledge him, and extended 
his power as far as Zeugma, and finally over Babylonia.* 
But he fared in the end no better than Molon. The 
Dabylonians were oppressed and hated him, and the self- 
conceived majesty of Timarchus, who on his coins called 
himself “the Great," soon broke down in conflict with 
Demetrius, one of the most gifted princes of a highly- 
gifted dynasty. Timarchus was slain, his brother fled, 
and the victor was saluted as “saviour” (Soter) by the 
grateful Babylonians (160). It was a great victory for 
Demetrius; he had saved the best part of Iran for his 
monarehy, and he had shown all who speeulated on the 
support of Rome that the decrees of the republic were 
powerless in regions to which its arm could not reach. 

The true danger for the Macedonian monarchy came not 
from rebellious lieutenants but from the ever stronger re- 
action of the Oriental element, of which the little state of 
Parthia was the most vigorous champion. The kings of 
Parthia had long kept quiet after the war with Antiochus the 
Great. Phriapatius, successor of Arsaces IL, who reigned 
fifteen years (e. 191-ce. 176), calls himself on his coins 


l Comp. Gran, Lieinian., p. 9, with the first confused account in the 
letter of the Jews to Aristobulus, 2 Mae. i. 10 sq. 

? llyspaosines was not an Arab, as Pliny Fo vi. 8 139. The 
Iranian names of the older kings of Characene justify Juba’s account 
of their extraction. 

3 The corrupt passage of Diodorus, Hae. Escur., 13, ought to run 
thus, Tusdpxq éfetvar kal abri A elvat. 

1 In Diol., Le, read 75s BaSvAwvias for 73s BacuNeas. Hence the 
error of Appian, who does not mention Media at all. 


** Arsaces Philadelphus,” perhaps because he had married a 
sister, and (first of all Parthian kings) Philhellen.? Dy the 
last title he presents himself, at a time when the Seleucid 
power was sinking, as the protector of his present and 
future Greek subjects. His eldest son and successor, 
Phraates I. (Arsaces Theopator of the coins), conquered i 
the brave Mardian highlanders and transplanted them tol 
Charax in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Gates, a proof 
that the Parthians had already detached Comisene and 
Choarene® from Media (Strabo, xi. 514), probably just after 
the death of Antiochus the Great. 

About 171 Phraates died and left the crown not to his Mit! 
sons but to his brother Mithradates (Arsaces Epiphanes and date 
apparently also, on tetradrachms of 139, 138, Arsaces Phil- * 
hellen), a prince of remarkable capacity, who made Parthia 
the ruling power in Iran. His first conquests, it would 
scem, were made at the expense of Daetria. 

The kingdom of Bactria had made vast advances under Den 
Euthydemus, whose son Demetrius crossed the Indian triu 
Caucasus and began the Indian conquests, which soon 
carried the Greeks far beyond the farthest point of Alex- 
ander. The Punjab was reduced and the city of Cakala, 
under the name of Euthydemia, became the eapital of the 
Indian conquests; but besides this it appears that Demetrius 
himself marched down the course of the Indus, conquered 
Pattala and the kingdoms of Saraostes (Suráshtra) and 
Sigerdis, probably the distriet of the commereial city 
Barygaza. The object, it is plain, was to reach the sea 
and get a share in the trade of the world ; and it is possible 
that the extension of the power of the Bactrian Greeks 
over Chinese Tartary as far as the Seres and lhaunians 
had a similar object, viz., to protect the trade-route with 
China along the Tarym river. For the Seres are the 
Chinese, and the Phauni, according to Pliny,’ lay west of 
the Attaeori (the mythical people at the sources of the 
Hoang-ho) and east of the Tochari, whose earlier settle- 
ments were cast of khoten. They occupied, therefore, the 
very region which, aecording to Chinese sourees, was then 
held by a nomadic pastoral people, the Tibetan No-kiang. 
History shows that Chinese Tartary is easily conquered 
from the Oxus and Jaxartes, but very hard to hold, and 
there is thus no reason to doubt the truth of the Bactrian 
advance in this direetion. Strabo, unluckily, does not tell 
us whether the campaign was made by Demetrius ; it must 
have fallen before 177, when the great conquests of 
the Hiung-nu began, but after 201, when the founder of 
the Han dynasty regained the country as far as the Great 
Wall, and put China in a position to take part in the trade 
of inner Asia. This is precisely the period of the greatest 
power of the Greeks in Baetria. Demetrius, having suc- 
eeeded his father, was displaced in Baetria by the able 
usurper Fueratides, some time between 181 and 171.5 A Eu 
thousand cities obeyed Eucratides, and both he and his tid 
rival Demetrius sought to extend the Greek settlements, 
the one founding Eucratidia in Bactria, the other Deme- 
trias in Arachosia, Now Justin tells us that the Baetrians 
were so exhausted by wars with the Sogdians, Arachosians, 
Drangians, Arians, and Indians that ‘they at length fell 
an easy prey to the weaker Parthians ; n. Eucratides he 
describes as a valiant prince, who once ‘with 300 men held 
out during five months, though besieged by 60,000 men of 
Demetrius, king of india and then, receiving succours, 
subdued India. 


5 For these and other Parthian coins P. Gardner's work is the 
authority. One of them is dated 125 Sel. — 187 B.C. 

© Choarene contains the only Greek city in the older conqnests of 
the Parthiaus, and the coin with Greek date and title is of the year 
of Antiochus’s death. 

7 N. H., vi. 55, where read ** Phuni et Thoeari.” 

*$ Sallet's numismatic arguments, which place Eucratides about 200 
B.C., are not conclusive, and do violence to the other testimonies. 
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This implies that besides the kingdom of Bactria and that of 
Demetrius—the latter now confined to India and probably to the 
lands east of the Indus—there were independent states in various 
districts still Seleueid in 206. Justin’s statement is confirmed 
by the coins, whieh also show that Eucratides eame forth as vietor 
from a series of wars with the lesser states. Sogdiana, accord- 
ing to Chinese authorities, was oceupied by the Seythians in the 
lifetime of Eucratides ; Antimachus, to judge from a naval vietory 
recorded on his coins, once reigned on the lower Indus ; the prin- 
cipal place where coins of him and his suecessor Antialcides have 
been found is the Cophen valley ; the latter prince, who borrows 
from Antiochus Epiphanes the title ** Nicephorus," may be viewed 
as his younger contemporary. The neighbouring realm of Plato 
was ephemeral, but his money is unique as giving a date by the 
Seleucid era (165 p.c.) Pantaleon and Agathocles, whose coins 
are chielly to be fonnd in Begram, Cabul, Ghazni, Kandahar, and 
Sistan, were doubtless kings of Arachosia and Drangiana. Before 
this these countries belonged to Demetrius, and even, as the coins 
show, to his father Euthydemus, who cannot have been contem- 
porary with the last years of Antiochns the Great, so that they 
were probably given as a dowry to his daughter when she married 
Demetrius. This marriage really took place, for the Seleucid name 
Laodice is fonnd among the Bactrian Greeks. The victories of 
Eneratides are proved by his surfrappé coins. Thus he restruck 
eoins of Antialeides and appears posthumously as **God of the city 
Karici"! on money of Apollodotus, king of the Indians. Heliocles, 
co-regent and successor of Eueratides, and Strato, apparently the 
snecessor of Apollodotus, restrnck each the money of the other, and 
Heliocles’s name also appears over what is perhaps a coin of Philo- 
xenus, who reigned in the region of Peshawar.” 

On his way back from the eonquest of India Eueratides 
was murdered by his son and co-regent, probably Helio- 
cles? The date of this murder may be fixed by that of 
Demetrius, who must have been born not later than 224, 
and may be taken to have lost his kingdom not later than 
159.  Eucratides cannot, aecording to Justin's account, 
have lived many years longer. This would give c. 155 B.c, 
as the lowest possible date for the death of Eucratides. 
A little before this time notable signs of concession to the 
rising spirit of the natives appear on the coins. The 
medals of the older Greek kings follow the Attic standard 
and have only Greek legends, but from the time of Deme- 
trius the reverse bears a legend in the Indian language 
spoken in the Cabul valley and in the so-called Arianian 
character, a letter derived from the Semitic. At the same 
time we begin to find square coins, and in the later part 
of the reign of Eucratides a new native standard begins to 
prevail. 

In the midst of the eivil wars, which became more 
serious after the death of Eucratides, Mithradates of Parthia 
began to extend his dominions at the expense of Baetria ; 
even in the lifetime of Eueratides he succeeded in annexing 
the satrapies of Aspiones and Turiua. These seem to have 
covered Aria, for the Hindu-Kush is named as the eastern 
boundary of the Parthians (Justin, xli. 6, 8),—whence 
perhaps the mention of Arians amongst the foes of Euera- 
tides. Another aecount makes Mithradates rule as far 
as India, and declares him to have obtained without war 
the old kingdom of Porus, or the rule over all nations be- 
tween the Indus and the Hydaspes.? The two accounts 
are reconciled by Chinese records, which tell that c, 161 
B.C. the nomad people Sse broke into the valley of the 
Cophen and founded a kingdom in the very place of the 


1 Je. Charis, a Greek town, which Appian, Syr., 57, placed in Parthia 
with two other towns which really lay in Aria. 

* See in general, A. v. Sallet’s “ Nachf. Alex, d. Gr,” in Zeitschr. 
J. Num., vi., and Cunningham, Num. Chron., ix. x. 

* This is the usual assumption, for Heliocles appears on coins both 
as contemporary and as successor of Eueratides, and there is a surfrappé 
eoin of his which was originally struck by Eucratides for the marriage 
of lleliocles with Laodice (perhaps a daughter of Demetrius by his 
Seleucid queen) But there is much to be said for the view of 
Cunningham (Journ. As. S. Beng., 1840, p. 869; Num. Chron., ix. 
239), that the murderer was Apollodotus, whose title ** Philopator ” 
always points to a co-rezeney. 

* Sallet, op. cit., p. 95 sq. 

5 This account goes back through Oros., v. 4 (following Livy), and 
Diod., p. 597, to the excellent authority of Posidonius. 
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been ephemeral. This fact has its importance, as illustrat- 
ing the way in which the internal wars of the east Iranian 
Greeks helped to prepare the ground for the Scythian in- 
vasion. After this suecess in the east Mithradates turned 
his attention to the west, where the chances of success were 
not less inviting. Demetrius had at length fallen before 
a coalition of the neighbouring sovereigns, powerfully sup- 
ported by the Romans through their instrument the exile 
Heraclides. A pretender, who ealled himself son of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, was put up as king by the coalition ; he 
appeared in Syria in 152, and slew Demetrius in battle in 
150. The pretender, who took the name of Alexander 
Theopator Euergetes, proved quite incompetent, and lost 
the support of Ptolemy Philometor, who in 147 put up 
Demetrius, the son of Demetrius, against him. At length, 
in 145, Alexander, utterly defeated by Ptolemy, was slain 
in his flight by an Arab chieftain. Demetrius II. Nicator, 
however, soon 1nade himself bitterly hated, and a certain 


Diodotus of Casiana, in the region of Apamea, a man of Deme- 
mean origin, was able first to set up against him Alexander’s trius II. 


young son Antiochus Epiphanes Dionysus, and then to 
murder his puppet and proclaim himself as King Trypho. 
Five years of fighting drove Demetrius out of the greater 
part of Syria. Such was the state of the empire when war 
broke out between Media and Parthia, and was finally 
decided in favour of the latter. Mithradates left Bacasis 
in Media and turned to Hyreania. Media in this account 
appears as independent, and that this was so 1s confirmed 
by the notice in Diod. Exe. Esc, 25, that a certain 
Dionysius *the Mede” raised Mesopotamia in 142 against 
Trypho to avenge the murder of the young Antiochus. 
Dionysius must be a son of Timarehus ; Heraelides, when 
he installed Alexander in Syria, must have thought also of 
his own family, and raised it again to the throne of Media, 
which the senate had already recognized as a separate king- 
dom. But the short-lived independence of Media was, as 
we have seen, soon eut short by Mithradates, who did not 
lose the opportunity afforded by the eivil wars of Syria in 
147. Babylonia followed the fate of Media; Demetrius’s 
lieutenant was defeated, and the whole province, with its 
capita] Seleucia, fell into the hands of the Parthians. 
Thus the East was finally lost to the Macedonians. 

The change of rule was not well received by the new 
subjeets of Parthia, least of all by the Greeks and Mace- 
donians of the upper provinces, who sent embassy after 
embassy to Demetrius. That prince, who had now little 
to lose in Syria, at length accepted their invitation to 
come and take the rule over them, hoping that if he could 
secure the upper satrapies they would help him against 
Trypho. In 140 he marched into Mesopotamia, and thence 
by Babylon to the upper provinees. He was well received 
by the natives, and even the small native states made 
common eause with him against the proud barbarians, 
whose neighbourhood they felt as oppressive. He was 
joined by the Persians and Elymeans, and the Bactrians 
helped him by a diversion, appearing now for the last time 
as an independent people. At first things went well, and 
the Parthians were defeated iu several battles, but in 
Media in 139 Demetrius was surprised by the lieutenant 
of Mithradates during negotiations for peace; his forces 
were annihilated, and he himself taken prisoner and dragged 
in chains through the provinces that had joined his cause. 
The Parthian king received his captive with favour and 
assigned him a residence and suitable establishment in 
Hyreania. He even gave him his daughter Rhodogune, 
and promised to restore him to his kingdom, but this plan 
was interrupted by death. 

Mithradates's last campalgn was against the king of 
Elymais, Demetrius's ally ; the rich temples of Elymais, 
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that of Athena, and that of Artemis or Nanza in Azara 
yielded him a booty of 10,000 talents (£2,258,000), and 
the great town of Seleucia on the Hedyphon was taken! 
(Strabo, xvi. p. 744). The country was brought under 
Parthia, but continued to have its own kings. The coms 
make it likely that Mithradates simply set up à new 
dynasty, a branch of his own house? Mithradates died in 
a good old age in 138, or a little later? His memory was 
reverenced almost equally with that of the founder of his 
house, but his real glory was much greater, for it was he 
who made Parthia a great power. He is praised as a just 
and humane ruler, who, having become lord of all the 
lands from the Indian Caucasus to the Euphrates, intro- 
duced among the Parthians the best institutions of each 


country, and so became the legislator of his nation. 
The divisions of the empire which he founded ean be sketched 


by the aid of an excerpt from the itinerary of Isidore of Charax . 


(at the beginning of the Christian era) and of Pliny CV. JI., vi. 44, 
112) The empire was divided into the upper and lower kingdoms, 
separated by the Caspian Gates. The lower kingdoms were seven 
—(1) Mesopotamia and Babylonia, (2) Apolloniatis, (3) Chalonitis,* 
(4) Carina,? (5) Cambadene, (6) Upper Media, (7) Lower or Rhagian 
Media.9 ‘The upper kingdoms were eleven —(8) Choarene, (9) 
Comisene,” (10) Hyreania, (11) Astauene, (12) Parthyene, (13) 
Apauarcticene,® (14) Margiana, a part of Bactria, (15) Aria, (16) 
the country of the Anauans (a division of Aria), (17) Zarangiana,? 
(18) Arachosia, now called ** White India." The eighteen Parthian 
kingdoms thus correspond to six old satrapies ; the new divisions 
were probably derived from the provinces of Seleucus Nicator (see 
especially Posidonius in Strabo, xvi. p. 749). But upper and lower 
provinces have changed their meaning ; apart from Arachosia, the 
upper provinces are the old conquests of the Parthians before they 
oceupied Media and became lords of Iran, and the lower all the 
later conquests in the west. The Parthians, we see, gave much 
less attention to the west than did their predecessors, and they 
still left Mesopotamia as the only great satrapy, and perhaps first 
added Babylonia to it when Ctesiplion became the residence of the 
Arsacids. We note also that they eared little for reaching the sea, 
which they ean have touched only for a little way at the mouth of 
the Euphrates ; and even here thcy allowed the petty Characene 
quite to outstrip them iu competing for the great sea-trade. As 
compared with the older Maeedonian empire, the Parthian realm 
lacked the east Iranian satrapies, Bactria with Sogdiana, and the 
l'aropanisad:e, andalsothe three Indian ones, which, with Parztacene, 
or, as it was afterwardsealled, Sacastane, remained under the Bactrian 
Greeks and their successors. In the north they lacked Lesser Media, 
which had long been an independent state, and in the south they 
lacked Susiana, which now belonged to Elymais, and the satrapies 
of l'ersis and Carmania, which the Persians held along with the 


! [n giving this order of events it is assumed. that the capture of 
Demetrius, omitted in Justiu's epitome of "Trogus, xli. €, comes after 
8 7, not, as has been assumed since Vaillant, after 8 8. When Trogus 
mentions such unimportant events as the nomination of Bacasis to 
Media and the visit of Mithradates to ITyrcania, we must suppose that 
these facts bore on others of niore note, that Dacasis was the captor 
of Demetrius, and that the royal court was in Hyrcania when the 
captive was brought before the Parthian king. 

2 Coius of the venerable Camnascires, whom Pseudo-Lucian Macrobii 
calls a Parthian, but separated from the great kings by Armenia and 
Characene, have been brought from Baghdád and Shuster, and can 
hardly have been struck elsewhere than in Elymais. JJe was preceded 
by an Arsaces, not one of the main Parthian line. See Sallet, in Z. 
J. Num., viii. 207 sq. 

3 Demetrius had married Rhodogune when Antiochus VII. married 
his deserted wife Cleopatra in 138, and there were children by the 
marriage, though not earlier than the tiue of Demetrius's second 
attempt to escape; hence both attempts must have been after the 
death of Mithradates. 

4 These three make up the old satrapies of Mesopotamia (with 
Arbelitis) and Babylonia. The whole land between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris was now put together, and the countries to the east of 
the Tigris detached, Apolloniatis being taken from Babylonia, and 
Chalonitis from Arbelitis. 

5 In Isid., 8 4 (Geog. Min., i. 250), read "KyretOev Mydla kal xopa 
Kápwa, ijris xaréxer axolvovs kB', h ápxij atrav. 

6 Nos. 4 to 7 are all parts of tlie old satrapy of Media. 

7 The two most eastern parts of Media fhat were the first Parthian 
conquests. 

8 Nos, 10 to 13 form the old satrapy of Parthia and Hyrcania. 

9 Nos. 15 to 17 belong to the old satrapy of Aria with Drangiana. 
Sacastane, another part of this satrapy, was not Parthian, but, as 
Isidore remarks, belonged to the Saez. 
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western part of Gedrosia (Per. Mar. Er., § 37). In the extreme 
west they lacked Arbelitis proper, which formed a small kingdom 
under the name of Adiabene, first mentioned in 69 n.c. (Plut, 
Lucullus, 97). The kingdom of Manuus of Orrha (Márvov "Oppas, 
so read) in nortn Mesopotamis, which acecrding to Isidore (§ 1) 
reached a good way south of Edessa, seems also to have been independ- 
ent, and, like Adiabene, probably existed before the Parthian time. 
From these small kingdoms the Parthians asked only an acknowledg- 
ment of vassalship. When Parthia was vigorous tlie vassalship was 
real, but when Parthia was torn by factions it became a mere name 
(Strabo, xvi. p. 732). The relation was always loose, and the political 
power of Parthia was therefore never comparable to the later power 
of the Sasanians. Arsaces Tiridates and his successors called them- 
selves “great king." Mithradates, as overlord of the minor kingships, 
first bore the title “great king of kings.” The title seems to have 
been conferred, not assumed in mere boastfulness ; for (apart from 
a single usurper in times of disorder who calls himself “king of 
kings") none of his successors bears it until Vhraates I11., seventy 
years later,—a fact clear from the coins, but hitherto unnoticed. 
The nobility had great influence in all things, and especially in the 
nomination of the king, who, however, was alwaysan Arsacid. Next 
to the king stood the senate of probult,! from whom all generals and 
lieutenant-governors were chosen. They were called the king’s kin, 
and were no doubt the old Parnian martial nobility. A second 
senate was composed of the Magians and wise men, and by these two 
senates the king was nominated (Posidonius, ap. Stralio, xi. p. 515). 
The Parthians were, in fact, very pious, conscientious in observing 
even the most troublesome precepts of Zoroastrianism as to the dis- 
posal of dead bodies, which were exposed to birds of prey and dogs, 
the bare bones alone being buried (Justin, xli. 3, 5, 6). When the 
Parthian prince Tiridates visited Nero he journeyed overland that 
he might not be forced to defile the sca when he spat, and his 
spiritual advisers the Magians travelled with him (Plin., xxx. 17). 
The Magians were not, indeed, so all-powerful as under the Sasanians, 
but it is quite a mistake to think that the Parthians were but 
lukewarm Zoroastrians. 


The complete annihilation of the Macedonian empire in Fall: 
Iran was closely followed by the destruction of Greek in- Greek 
dependence in eastern Iran, north of the Paropanisus. The iut 


last mention of independent Daetria is in 140 ; no king of 
3actria and Sogdiana is known from coins after the parri- 
cide Hoeliocles. Classical writers give only two laconic 
accounts of the catastrophe. Strabo says that “the no- 
madie peoples of the Asii, Pasiani, Tochari, and Sacarauew 
(so read for XaxdpavÀot kac in xi. p. 511), dwellers in the 
land of the Saee, beyond the Jaxartes [in its middle 
course], opposite to the Saez and Sogdians, came and took 
Pactria from the Greeks.” Trogus (rol., xli.) names the 
Seythian peoples Saraucze and Asiani,? Fortunately the 
lively interest taken by the Chinese in the movements of 
the nomads of Central Asia enables us to fill up this meagre 
notice from the report of the Chinese agent in Dactria in 
128, as recorded a little later by the oldest Chinese 
historian, and from other notices collected by the Chinese 
after the opening of the regular caravan route with the 
west, about 115, and embodied in their second oldest 


history.!? According to these sources the Yue-chi, a nomad Chin 
people akin to the Tibetans, lived aforctime between ascot 


Tun-hoang (Ze, Sha-cheu) and the Kilien-shan moun- 
tains, and about 177 were subjugated, like all their neigh- 
bours, by the Turkish Hiung-nu. Between 167 and 161 
they renewed the struggle without success; Lao-shang, 
the great khan of the Hiung-nu, slew their king Chang- 


Y For populorum (Just., xli. 2, 2) a synonym of senatus (xlii. 4, 1) 
is wanted ; write, therefore, probulorum. 

n Modern writers siuce Bayer make the Greek kingdom in Bactria 
fall before the Parthians, appealing to Just., xli. 6, 3. But the epi- 
tome here contradicts its source, and confounds the fall of the king- 
dont with the earlier loss of two satrapies to the Parthians uuder Eucra- 
tides. The right aecount is to be found elsewhere in Justin himself, 
thy ie hy 6 

1? Comp. the Sseki of Ssematsien (100 1.c.), tr. by Brosset, Nour. 
Journ. ds., ii. 418 sq., and the Annals (of the first Han) of Pauku (80 
A.D.), excerpts from which are given by Ritter, ErdÁ., pt. vii. bk. 3, 
pp. 604-728; Deguignes, Hist. des Huns, 1, 2, y. lxiv. sg., 41 sq., and 
* Recherches sur quelques événements,” &c., in Mém. Ac. Inser., xxv. 
17 sq.; Abel Rémusat, on the Foc-kouz-ki, p. 37 sq. The account 
given in the text is based wholly on the two oldest sources, without 
reference to the newer Chinese encyclopadias, Comp. further Richt- 
hofen, China, y. 447. 
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lun, and made a drinking-cup of his skull,! and the great 
mass of the vanquished people (the great Yue-chi) left 
their homes and moved westward, and oeenpied the land 
on Lake I[ssyk-kul, driving before them another nomad 
race, the Sse. The Sse took the road by Uteh and Kash- 
gar. ultimately reaching and subduing the kingdom of 
Kipin (the Cabul valley), while their old seats were occu- 
pied by the Great Yue-chi, till they in turn were soon 
attacked by the Usun, who lived west of the Hiung-nu, 
and forced to move farther west (160 or 159). The older 
Chinese acconnt ignores the residence of the Yue-chi at 
Lake Ixsyk-kul, which can at most have lasted only for a 
few years: the later account goes on to say that, moving 
westward, they conquered. the Ta-hia, t.e., the Bactrians, 
The langnage of the older narrative has been held to imply 
that they went by way of Ferghana and remained there 
for some time; but in reality it only says that they retired 
beyond Ferghana and conquered the Ta-hia, thereupon 
pitching the royal camp north of the Oxus, and so it ap- 
pears that in 159 they moved straight on Sogdiana, reach- 
ing that land just at the time when internal wars were 
undermining the might of Eucratides. The conquest, how- 
ever, may have been gradual, since Bactria is still named 
as independent in 140. 

When the Yne-chi were already settled in their new homes the 
king of China sent a certain Chang-kien to urge them to return and 
help him to clear the caravan-road by thrusting back the Hiung-nn. 
He was arrested on his way by the latter, but escaped in 129 to 
Ferghana, ant thence was led to the Yue-chi through the land of 
the Khang-kiu, on the middle course of the Jaxartes. But the 
Yue-ehi were too happily settled in a rich and peaceful land to 
listen to his representations, and after a year's residence (128-127) 
he returned to China, which he reached in 126, after falling again 
into the hands of the Hiung-nu on the way. From him are derived 
almost all the accounts of the country and its inhabitants given 
by the Chinese historians. There were, we are told, settled and 
agricultural peoples in Great Wan (Ferghana), Ta-hia (Bactria), 
and An-si (Parthia). All the races from Ferghana to Parthia had 
deep-set eyes and strong beard and moustache; their dialects 
varied, but as they all understood cach other all must have been 
Iranian in speech. Their manners, too, were much alike; they 
paid great respect to women, and the men were very complaisant 
to their wives. This is almost exactly what Bardesanes says of 
the position of women in his time among the Kushan in Bactria ;? 
but it was quite otherwise in Parthia, where the Oriental seclusion 
of women was carried to the extreme (Just., xli. 3, 1, 9). They were 
all knowing traders, and understood the preparation of silk and 
lae, but not metallurgy till they were taught that art by Chinese 
agents and deserters. They then imported the precious metals 
from China and maide gold and silver vessels, but not money, being 
in this respeet behind the Parthians.? Great Wan probably corre- 
sponds to the Ocapro of Ptolemy (though he misplaces them) and the 
Varena of the Mendidad; it was a separate kingdom, with a popula- 
tion estimate! at 300,000 souls in the Ist century B.C., and seventy 
subject cities. The king, probably a native who had risen on the 
fall of the Greeks, lived in. Kuei-shan (probably Khojend, at the 
mouth of the Ferghana valley), and could call out an army of 60,000 
men,—lancers, archers, and mounted bowmen. The land was famous 
for its wine and for horses of divine race whieh sweated blood, and 
for the possession of which China went to war with Great Wan in 
101-103, and again in 102-98. Lucerne and grapes were exported 
to China; the name of the latter, *po-tao," is held to be the Greek 
Bórpvs, which would show that the vine was introduced by the 
Greeks of Alexandria Mschata. South of the Wei or Oxus lies Ta- 
hia (probably Zend Dahryw, the land 4). Here there was no king, 
but the several cities were the seats of chiefs, a state of things 
such as Alexander had found in the country and as reappeared 
under the Turks in the 7th eentury a.D. Chang-kien estimated 
the population at a million ; they were bad and cowardly soldiers, 
but excelled in trade, and the chief town, Lan-shi, had rich bazaars 
of many wares. This town must be one of the commercial cities 
on the river Dactrus, along which lay the trade-route from India 
to the north (Pliny, vi. 52), d.e, either Bactra or Eneratidia 
(which, according to Ptolemy, vi. 11, 8 [Codd. B., E., Pal. 1], lay 
lower down the stream on the left bank). In the latter ease Lan- 
shi may stand for “EM wnves. North of Ta-hia lay the Great Yue-chi, 


! The Lombards had the same custom, learned, no doubt, in the 
childhood of the race from their Avarian neighbours, 

2 See Langlois, Coll. d. hist. de l.Meménie, i. S4. 

3 Ssematsien, in Ritter, vii. 3, p. 642. 

+ Certainly not Dahe, for they were never in Bactria. 
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anl west of the latter was An-si towards the Oxus. 
very great country, whose length might be 1000 h (358 miles), 
aud it had 100 eities great and small. he first caravan from 
China to An-si passed on its way from the east frontier to the capital 
(eallel in the 1st century p.c. Fan-teu, i.e, probably Parthau), a 
dozen walled cities, which lay almost close together, so dense was 
then the population of the fertile part of Khorasan. The merchants 
of An-si visited the neighbouring lands with waggons or with 
ships for distances of several thousand li. "The coinage was silver, 
with the image of the king, and was called in and restamped on a 
new accession. Writing was on skins in horizontal lines. Now, 
though the money as here deseribed fits Parthia, the mercantile 
character of the race does not at all correspond to that of the 
Parthian aristoeracy. Both here and in the general description 
given above, which also contains features not applicable to the 
Parthians, we see that the Chinese did not distinguish the ruling 
race from their subjects, and mainly described the latter, who were 
in point of fact very similar to the people of Bactria and Ferghana. 
As An-si extends to the Oxus the description is taken from the 
inhabitants of Margiana, a country which must have been then 
subject to Parthia. A later Chinese account, referring to the period 
24-220 A.D., places on the cast frontier the city Mo-ln or Little 
An-si, which is plainly the Momu of the Hendidad, modern Merv- 
i-rud, and the Greek. Antioch 7 érvópos ; An-si is a cormption of 
the last name, just as the Persians cal] the Syrian Antioch Andiv, 
and so came to bea name for the Parthian rulers of the city. West 
of An-si, on the western (Caspian) sea, lay Tiao-chi (Media). an agri- 
cultural country with a dense population, a dependency of An-si, 
and in part governed by tribntary chiefs. Chang-kien is thinking 
less of the central parts of Media than of Gilan and Mazandaran, 
for he speaks of the warm moist climate where rice is produced. 
And in this quarter there were really various petty states ; not 
only Atropatene but Dilem had its own king, as appears for the 
year 65 r.c. from Plutarch, Pomp., 36 (where for “EXvwatwr read 
AeNpater), and the Gele and Cadusians doubtless stood under their 
own mountain chiefs as they had done under the later Achwmenians, 
and did again under the first Sasanians. It is a proof of the solid 
power of the empire founded by Mithradates that Parthia was able 
to assert some kind of supremacy over these hardly accessible 
districts. North of An-si lay Li-kan (Hyrcania), whose wizards, 
with those of Tiao-chi, had great reputation. — It is clear from this 
whole account that the centre of d. empire was still in the old 
Parthian lands, and that the lower satrapies were viewed as mere 
dependeneies, “outer lands.” In the following century the Chinese 
obtained knowledge of the west by the earavan-route which passed 
through Kipin (the Cabul valley) to U-ghe-shan-li (Arachosia) ; 
and now we find a changed state of affairs; these two countries 
are bounded on the west by Tiao-chi, whose powerful king has his 
capital a hundred days’ journey from the frontier. An-siis now only 
mentioned incidentally as reached from Arachosia by going first 
north and then east, which is correct if we take the name in its 
original sense of the subjects of Parthia in Margiana and its capital 
Antioch. But the empire of Parthia, which now had its centre in 
Media and the western lands, is certainly Tiao-chi, a word that is 
probably connected with the word for “land” in the official lan- 
guage of the Achemenians, old Persian dahydus. 

As nomadie peoples Chang-kien names the Great Yue-chi in 
Sogdiana, the Khang-kiu on the middle course of the Jaxartes, 
and the Yen-tsai in Chorasmia. The Yue-chi could put from 
100,000 to 200,000 bowmen in the ficld ; later they were reckoned 
at 100,000 warriors and their families. The royal camp had been 
north of the Oxus even after the conquest of Bactria, but they 
finally withdrew entirely to this district. Their capital is called 
Lan-shi; and the name of Ta-hia disappeared before that of 
* Land of the Great Yue-chi." At the eonquest they had a single 
king ; afterwards they forined five principalities. The fifth of these 
corresponds to Cabul, so that the division is younger than the 
Seythian invasion of Asia after the death of Phraates IE Imme- 
diately north of Ferghana, but separated from the Yue-chi in the 
south and the Hiung-nu in the east by a series of small kingdoms, 
were the pasture-grounds of the Khang-kiu on both sides of the 
Jaxartes ; their force was 80,000 to 90,000 bowmen. North-west of 
these were the Yen-tsai on the Aral, the northern neighbours of the 
An-si, and east of Hyrcania, that is, in Chorasmia. H there is 
no error in the writing of the number they mustered but 10,000 
warriors; then again considerable changes had taken place when 
the Chinese made war on the Khang-kiu in 44 r.c. The small 
kingdoms south and east of the latter have disappeared, so that the 
Khang-kiu border on the Hiung-nn and the great Yue-chi; but 
the latter have now moved south, and now, too, the Khang-kin are 
the northern neighbours of An-si, and not the Yen-tsai; the latter 
are their dependants, and a tribute of mouse-skins is even drawn 
from the kingdom of Yen beyond the Yen-tsai. Such a tribute 
cannot have come from any place south of the Mukhajar moun- 
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5 On this point the younger Chinese account falls into a eonfusion 
with the coins of the kings of Kipin. 
XVIII. — 75 
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The Khang-kiu have risen in number as the Yue-chi fall, 
and have now 120,000 bowmen, or a population of 600,000 souls. 
Like the Yue-ehi, they are divided into principalities, which are 
live in number, and the king is the prince of Su-hiai, with his 
winter residence iu a place of that name east of l'erghana, and his 
summer court much farther west at Lo-yuei-ni. The east of the 
Khang-kin country was often subjeet to the lHiung-nu, and the 
pressure of this Turkish tribe seems to have been the cause whieh 
pushed the Khang-kin and Yen-tsai farther west. The latter have 
now at least 100,000 bowmen, and extend westwards to the limits 
of Great Tsin or the Roman empire. This compels us to conelude 
that the Yen-tsai are the Aorsi, the western part of whom ranged 
between the lower Don and the west coast of the Caspian, while 
the older upper Aorsi were round the north coast, and so on to the 
neighbourhood of the lower Jaxartes (Strabo, xi. p. 506 ; Ptol., vi. 
14,10). When Pharnaees ruled on the Bosphorus (63-47 n.c.) both 
parts of the Aorsi intervened in the ailairs of the neighbouring 
kingdom with large armies, and as Pharnaces was a client of Rome 
the Chinese statement is intelligible. Later Chinese aecounts 
relating to the first Christian century give A-lan-na as the later 
name of the Yen-tsai, whieh agrees with the faet that the Aorsi 
appear last in history in 49 A.D. (Tac, Ann., xii. 15 sq.) and that 
Lucan, ten or fifteen years later, is the first to name the Alans, who 
succeed to their geographical place. When we understand the 
Chinese data we ean speak with more definiteness abont the four 
nations to whom Strabo ascribes the fall of Greek Daetria, and 
whieh Ptoleiny also seems to name from a souree relating to the 
time when the invasion began. From these data, compared with 
our Chinese sources, we can be sure that the Tochari are the great 
Yue-ehi, the former being probably the name of the nation and the 
latter that of the leading horde. The Asii of Strabo, Asiani of 
Trogus, Jatii of Ptolemy, will then be all attempts to render the 
diflicult name of the horde which the Chinese call Yue-chi. But, 
while the elassical writers place the Sacarance in the west to 
balance the Tochari in the east, the Chinese know no seeond great 
nation between the latter and the Parthians in Margiana. We 
must therefore suppose that the Saearauew are the Seythians who 
occupied part of the Greek lands, and were in turn conquered by 
Parthia according to Strabo (xi. 515) ; that this part was Margiana 
is known from a drachma of Phraates II. (Gardner, Parthian 
Coinage, p. 33) ; the conquest must have taken place a good while 
before 128, when Chang-kien visited Sogdiana, since by that time 
the Parthians had again displaeed them. But he must have known 
and mentioned the Sacaraucæ in some form, and they ean hardly 
be other than the most powerful nation known to him in Trans- 
oxiana, the Khang-kiu. These, like the Sacarauex, came from 
beyond the Jaxartes; they were the northern neighbours of Parthia 
just at the time when the Sacaraucz are so deseribed. The only 
other tribe that can be thought of, the Yen-tsai, are known to the 
Greeks and Romans by a diflerent name, as the Aorsi ; and Trogus 
(Prol, xlii.) mentions the fall of the Sacarauce as one of the latest 
events in Scythian history, which, as he wrote soon after 2 B.C., 
agrees with the fact that the last mention of the Khang-kiu in 
Chinese history isin 11 nm.c. ; while the Aorsi are mentioned much 
later. Khang-kiu seems to be properly the name of a country 
identical with the Kaügha of the Ahorda-Avesta and the Gangdiz 
of Firdausi. Finally, the Pasicze or Pasiani are the same as the 
Apasiace of the earlier Parthian history ; the Sacaraucie will have 
conquered them and swept them with them as the Mongols did 
with many Tatar tribes. The conquest of Bactria probably fol- 
lowed soon after the last hopes of the Eastern Greeks in Demetrius 
ll. came to nothing. It is very remarkable that Chang-kien 
notices no diflerence between the Greeks who had been rulers and 
the Iranians who were their subjects. This implies not merely 
some lapse of time but a marked decrease in the number of the 
Grecks, and probably also that here, as in other Eastern parts, they 
had become more and more completely Orientalized. 


Phraates IL,! who succeeded his father in 138, and 
continued his work, wresting Margiana from the Scythians 
of Bactria in an expedition commemorated on extant coins, 
had also to meet the last and most formidable attempt to 
restore the sovereignty of the Seleucids. Antiochus VIL, 
one of the ablest kings of his race, had put down the civil 
wars in Syria, even taking Jerusalem and compelling the 
Jews to acknowledge his might by paying him military 
service, and in 130 he marched eastward at the head of a 
force of 80,000 combatants, swollen by camp-followers to 
a total of 300,000. Many of the small princes, on whom 
the hand of Parthia lay heavy, joined him as they had 
joined his brother; the enemy was smitten on the Creat 
Zab, and in two other battles ; Babylon and then Ecbatana 


1 In coins Arsaces Theopator Euergetes Epiphanes Philhellen. 
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opened their gates to the conqueror; and the subject-nations 
rose against the Parthians, who, when Antiochus took up 
his winter quarters in Media, were again confined to their 
ancient limits. When the snows began to melt, an embassy 
from Phraates appeared to ask for peace; but the terms 
demanded by Antiochus—the liberation of Demetrius, the 
surrender of all conquests, and the payment of tribute for 
the old Parthian eountry— were such as could not be 
aceepted without another appeal to the fortunes of war. 
Demetrins, indeed, was released and sent to Syria, but 
only to stir up a hostile party in his brother’s rear. During 
the winter the Syrian host had been dispersed over a wide 
range of cantonments; the disorderly insolence of the 
soldiers, for which the general Athenwus was held to be 
mainly responsible, and of the levies raised in the towns had 
disgusted the natives ; the Medes made secret terms with 
Parthia, and all the cantonments were attacked by concert 
on a single day.  Hastening to relieve the nearest corps, 
Antiochus was met by the Parthian with a superior force of 
120,000 men ; he refused the advice of his officers to fall 
back to the neighbouring mountains, and accepted battle 
on a field too narrow for the evolution of his troops. The 
Syrian soldiers, enervated by luxury, were readier to imitate 
the flight of Athenæus than the valour of his master; the 
whole host was involved in the rout and annihilated. 
Antiochus himself escaped wounded from the fray and 
cast himself from a rock that he might not be taken alive. 
This catastrophe (February 129?) freed the Parthians for 
ever from danger from Syria. 

Phraates paid funeral honours to the fallen king, and 
afterwards sent his body to Syria in a silver coftin. He 
entertained his captive family royally, married one of the 
two daughters, and sent the eldest son Seleucus to Syria to 
claim the sovereignty, and so serve future plans of his own; 
for an attempt to follow and recapture Demetrius, made 
immediately after the battle, had proved too late. But 
dangers in the east soon turned the Parthian's attention 
away from enterprises in the west. In his distress he 
had bribed the Seythians? to send him help; as they arrived 
too late he refused to pay them, and they in turn began 
-to ravage the Parthian country. Phraates marched against 
them, leaving his charge at home to his favourite, the 
Hyrcanian Euhemerus, who chastised the countries that 
had sided with Antiochus, made war with Mesene, and 
treated Babylon and Seleucia with the utmost cruelty. 
But the Seythian war proved a disastrous one ; the enemy 
overran the whole empire, and for the first time for five 
hundred years Seythian plunderers again appeared in 
Mesopotamia t; in a decisive battle Phraates was deserted 
by the old soldiers of Antiochus, whom he had forced into 
his service and then treated with insolent cruelty; the 
Parthian host sustained a ruinous defeat, and the king 
himself was slain (spring 128, or somewhat later).? 


Artabanus L9 (third son of Phriapatius), who now became Arta- 
The Scythians, according to banu 


king, was an elderly man. 
the too favourable account by our chief authority, were con- 
tent with their victory, and moved homewards, ravaging 
the country. But we know from Jolin of Antioch (66, 2) 
that the successor of Phraates paid them tribute ; and the 
southern part of Drangiana must now have been per- 


? The date is fixed by Livy, who, according to Orosius, v. 10, and 
Obseq., De Prodig., 28, places the expedition in the consular year 130. 
With this it agrees that Antiochus caine to the throne in 138 and reigned 
nine years. Too much weight is often attached to Porphyry's dates by 
Olyinpiads, which are merely caleulated from the years of reigns. 

3 Justin, xlii. 2, 1-2, plainly distinguishes these Scythians from the 
Tochari, so the Sacarance must be meant. 

* Jo, Ant., in Müller, iv. 561. 

5 The remains of Antiochus reached Syria in the reign of Alexander 
H., who came to the throne in 128 (Justin, xxxix. 1, 6). 
5 Arsaces Theopator Nieator of tlie coins. 
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manently oceupied by the Seythian tribes, who gave it the 
name of Sacastane (Sistan), for that name appears in Isidore 
of Charax (1 n.c.), which implies that the Scythian oecupa- 
tion was even then of long standing. Finally, the coins 
reveal the existence of Arsacids who were rival kings to 
Artabanus I. and Mithradates IL, and perhaps borrow 
from individual suecesses against the Seythians the proud 
titles which so strongly contrast with the really wretched 
condition of the empire. One of these pretenders, Arsaces 
Euergetes Dicaios Philhellen, resumes the style ‘king of 
kings,” which had lapsed since Mithradates I.; and his 
title “the just,” whieh seems to be imitated from the 
Bactrian Helioeles, suggests that he may have come with 
the Scythians from the land where Heliocles once reigned. 
Meanwhile it would appear that the men of Seleueia, 
driven to desperation, had seized the tyrant Euhemerus and 
put him to a cruel death.! Artabanus, when they sought 
his pardon, threatened to put out the eyes of every man of 
Seleucia, and was prevented only by his death, in battle 
with the Tochari, after a very short reign. 

His son and successor, Mithradates lI. the Great,? was 
the restorer of the empire.’ We are briefly told that he 
valiantly waged many wars with his neighbours, added 
many nations to the empire, and had several successes 
against the Seythians, so avenging the disgrace of his 
predecessors. His successes, however, must have been 
practically limited to the recovery of lost ground, and 
the eastern frontier was not advanced. It has been 
common to connect with his successes the appearance of 
Parthian names among the Indo-Seythian princes of the 
Cabul valley ; but this must be false, for even Candahar 
(U-ghe-shan-li), which lies so much farther west, is repre- 
sented by the Chinese as an independent kingdom in the 
middle of the Ist century B.c. On the other hand, Mithra- 
dates, if not the first to conquer Mesopotamia, was the first 
to fix the Euphrates as the western boundary of the empire, 
and towards the end of his reign he was strong enough to 
interfere with the concerns of Great Armenia and place 
Tigranes II. on the throne in a time of disputed succes- 
sion (94), accepting in return the cession of seventy 
Armenian valleys. Now, too, the Parthians, as lords of 
Mesopotamia, eame for the first time into contact with 
Rome, and in 92, when Sulla came to Cappadocia as 
propreetor of Cilicia, he met on the Euphrates the ambas- 
sador of Mithradates seeking the Roman alliance.t This 
embassy was no doubt connected with the Parthian 
schemes against Syria; Mithradates about this time was 
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Artabanus II. was the next monarch,® but after him the 128-66. 


style of king of kings was taken by the Armenian Tigranes, 
one of the most dangerous foes Parthia ever had. 


of part of Syria that he was in alliance with Parthia 
(Just, xl. 1, 3), but very soon the latter state was so 
ruined by civil and foreign war that it was no match for 
Armenia (Plut. Lucullus, 36). Of the details in this 
history we know only the last act. In 77 the Arsacid 
Sinatruces? returned from the land of the Sacarauce to 
take the throne at the age of eighty, and reigned seven 
years. There were probably other usurpers; the silence 
of the coins does not prove the contrary, but rather that 
the times were so bad that no money was struck, a case 
of whieh Parthian numismaties offer other examples. 
Tigranes conquered Media—primarily, that is, Atropatene 
—but he also entered Great Media and destroyed the city 
of Adrapanan, 7 miles west of Ecbatana, “the castle of 
those who have their seat in Batana " (Ecbatana),® t.e., of 
a line of the Arsacids, for, though Mithradates I. had had 
his seat in Hyrcania, Phraates II. and his successors down 
to Mithradates III. held their court in Media (Diod., Exe. 
Vat, p. 603). "Phe seventy valleys which had been the 
price of his throne were restored to Tigranes, and he also 
ravaged the country of Arbela and Nineveh, and compelled 
the cession of Adiabene, hitherto a Parthian dependency, 
and of Mesopotamia, with the fortress of Nisibis. This 
last war was against Sinatruces,? and was probably going 
on in 73 when Mithradates Eupator of Pontus made 
à vain appeal for help to both combatants (Memnon, in 
Photius, p. 234 b, 27). 

Phraates III. 


69 refused a second invitation to give help against Rome 
whieh Mithradates and Tigranes addressed to him jointly, 
the latter offering to reward him by giving up all that 
he had taken from the Parthians. His hatred of Tigranes 
made him more disposed to alliance with Rome ; and after 
& period of hesitating neutrality Phraates accepted the 
overtures of Pompey and prepared to invade Armenia 
(66), guided by the younger Tigranes, who had quarrelled 
with his father and taken refuge in Parthia, where he 
wedded the daughter of the king. Tigranes the elder 
fled to the mountains; and, after forming the siege of 
Artaxata, which proved tedious, Phraates turned home- 
ward, leaving young Tigranes with part of the army to 
continue the war. The latter, who alone was no match for 


In Tigranes 
86 it was still a reason for choosing Tigranes as king of Ar- 


succeeded his father Sinatruces a little Phraates 
before the arrival of Lucullus in the East in 70,!° and in HI 


at war with Laodice, queen of Commagene or some neigh- 


his father, fled after an utter defeat to Pompey, who was Pompey 
bouring part; and her cousin, Antiochus X, who supported 


just preparing to invade Armenia, and to whom the elder in Ar- 
menia. 


her, fell in battle with the Parthians. A few years later 
Strato, tyrant of Bercea, called in the Arab phylareh Azizus 
and the Parthian governor of Mesopotamia, Mithradates 
Sinaces, against Demetrius III., who reigned at Damascus. 
The Seleucid was compelled to surrender with his whole 
army and ended his life as a captive at the Parthian court. 
Mithradates the Great seems to have died just after this 
event; there is no reason to suppose that he lived to see 
the disasters whieh followed so close on his great successes. 


1 Tn Diod., Eve. Vat., p. 107, there can be little doubt that éríov is 
a corruption of Ednpepov. 

? On coins Arsaces Theos Euergetes Epiphanes Philhellen. 

3 The time of his accession follows approximately from the date 
123 on a coin of his rival, Arsaces Nicephorus. 

4 The ambassador allow ed Sulla to take the place of honour, and on 
his return was punished for this by death. 

5 The queen rêr l'aXgrQr of Jos., and, xiii. 13, 4 (Leyden MS.— 
the usual text has “queen of Gilead’), is doubtless the Laodiee Thea 
Philadelphos, daughter of Antiochus V ATI. of Syria, who, as Mommsen 
has shown (Mitth. ° Arch. Inst. Athen., i. 32), was ancestress of the later 
sovereigns of Commagene, ‘The NAT in Josephus is not perhaps a 
corr nption of Conmagene but of some neighbouriug place— say 
Kavix ôv. 
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Tigranes presently surrendered at discretion. The Roman, 
however, gave him very good terms, altogether abandon- 
ing his son’s cause and even casting him into chains. 


9 In Trogus, Prol., 41, the sentence “successores deinde eius Artabanus 
et Tigranes cognomine Deus a quo subaeta est Media et Mesopotamia 
dictusque in excessu Arabiæ situs” is wrongly referred (after Vaillant) 
to Mithradates 1. of Parthia. It can really refer only to the famous 
Tigranes, and in that case must have originally belonged to Prol., 42, 
having dropped out by homoioteleuton, and been restored from the 
margin in a false place. Artabanus 11., therefore, followed Mithradates 
IL, and his probably are the base coins of Arsaces Euergetes Epi- 
phanes Phithellen, which according to Gardner, p. 38, seem to belong 
to this time. 

7 On eoins Arsaces Autocrator Philopator Epiphanes Philhellen. 

8 Isid. Char., in Geog. Gr. Min., i. 250. 

2 Sailust ists, ine ire lO Sud 

10 So Memnon, ir Photius, p. 239 a, 18, confirmed by Phlegon, ihid., 
p. 94 a, 15. These sources, being independent, have more weight 
than Appian, Mitr., 104, and Dio Cassius, xxxvi. 45, who speak of the 
arrival of Pompey. Phraates III. is the '*king of kings, Arsaces 
Dieaios Epiphanes Theos Eupator Philhellen," whose coins Gardner 
wrongly aseribes to Mithradates III, We have express testimony 
that Phraates was styled “king of kings " and had the epithet “Theos ” 
Pomp, 38 ; Dio Cass, xxxvii. 6; Phlegon, «t sup.. 
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eantime Phraates had ocenpied the Parthian conquests 
of Tigranes, which the Romans had promised. him, and 
invaded Corduene (Beth-Kardo, now Jezirat beni 'Omar), 
whence he sent an embassy to Pompey to intercede for 
his son-in-law. But the Romans had no further oecasion 
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influence, and the first in courage and politieal skill. 
Surenas took Seleucia by storm; Babylon received Mithra- 
dates, but was reduced by famme; Mithradates then sur- 
rendered to his brother and was killed before his cyes. 
These events carry us far into the year 54. 


for Parthian help; and, instead of granting his request, 
Pompey commanded him to leave Corduene, and followed 
up the command by sending Afranius to elear the coun- 


Meantime Crassus, hoping for a rich and easy prey, Cam- 
had invaded Mesopotamia without a shadow of pretext, paign of 
had defeated a small Parthian force at Ichnw, and occu- Crassus. 


Orodes I. 


try and restore it to Tigranes. Immediately afterwards 
Pompey’s officer marched into Syria through Mesopotamia, 
whieh by treaty had been expressly recognized as Parthian ; 
and it was another grievous insult that Pompey in writing 
to Phraates had withheld from him the style of “king of 
kings.” This no doubt was done out of regard to Tigranes, 
who claimed the sole right to the title, and had probably 
enforced his claim upon the weak predecessors of Phraates. 
Of the four subordinate kingships, the patronage of which 
was held to give a right to the title, Atropatene, Adiabene, 
Corduene are known, and the fourth was probably Or- 
rhoene, All these had once stood under Parthian suzerainty, 
and, now that Phraates had recovered the lost territory of 
his predecessors including these states, he resumed, as his 
coins show, the proud title which had dropped since the 
days of Mithradates L, and to which Tigranes had lost his 
real claim. Nevertheless Phraates at first contented him- 
self with again sending a fruitless embassy to demand that 
Pompey would observe the treaty and acknowledge the 
Euphrates as the Parthian frontier, and it was only when 
Pompey had gone to Syria (64) that he again attacked 
and defeated Tigranes. Pompey declined to interfere by 
foree and burden himself with a Parthian war while 
Mithradates of Pontus was still under arms, but, as both 
sides appealed to him, he sent umpires to settle the dis- 
pute (which probably turned on the possession of Cor- 
duene), and a peaceable solution was effeeted.! The Romans 
had done more than enough to irritate Parthia and not 
enough to inspire respect, but, as the Parthians were only 
beginning to recover from the inner and outer troubles 
of the last two decennia, they were not yet prepared to 
enter on a struggle with Rome. 

For a century and a half up to the death of Mithradates 
the Great there had been an unusual degree of unity in 
the house of the Arsacids ; but the eorruptions to whieh 
every Eastern dynasty ultimately falls a prey appeared at 
length. About 57 Phraates, the restorer of the empire, 
was murdered hy his two sous, one of whom, Orodes or 
Hyrodes I. (Zend, Z/ur«odha), took the throne, while his 
brother Mithradates ILI. got Media ;? but the latter ruled 
so eruelly that he was expelled by the Parthian nobles, and 
Orodes reigned alone. Mithradates, with a loyal follower, 
Orsanes, fled to Gabinius, proconsul of Syria, who had 
already crossed the Euphrates to restore him by force when 


he was summoned by Pompey to restore Ptolemy XI. to 


the throne of Egypt (55). Mithradates, dismissed by the 
Romans, now tried what he could do without help. Orodes 
had at first to flee, but soon regained his position, mainly 
through the help of Surenas, a young noble who had the 
hereditary right of crowning the king, and was the second 
person in thé empire in point of wealth, nobility, and 


! Dio, using in xxxvii. 6 a ditlerent source from that which lay 
before him at xxxvi. 51, lias not observed that tlie former recapitulates 
the whole story from the bezinning, including the rebellion and defeat 
of the younger Tigranes as related above. 

2 This is Dio's account, and, though other writers dissent, it is justified 
by the coins. Thecoins of Arsaces Philopator (or Theopator) Euergetes 
Epiphanes Philhellen belong to Mithradates, — not, as Gardner thinks, to 
his father, for Theopator denotes a king whose father was Arsaces Theos, 
and these coins call hiin only “great king,” while Orodes (Arsaces Philo- 
pator—or Euergetes—Dicaios Epiphanes Philhellen) is called * king 
of kings.” Both princes, it will be observed, ultimately give up the 
title of Philopator, which marks thein as collengnes or recognized heirs 
of their father, —an indirect confirmation of their guilt as parricides, 


pied a number of large towns, such as Niecphorium, 
Iehn:w, Carrhz, whose Greek inhabitants weleomed the 
Romans as liberators. As Mithradates was at this time 
in arms in Babylonia, we can understand why Crassus 
was blamed for a grave error of judgment in not mareh- 
ing direct from Nicephorium on Selencia and Babylon 
(Plut., Crassus, 17). Instead of this, he retired to winter- 
quarters in Syria, leaving 7000 foot and 1000 horse to 
garrison the Mesopotamian cities. Thus his hands were 
tied for the following campaign, and he could not accept 
the invitation of Artavasdes Il. of Armenia to advance 
throngh his country and have his co-operation. A Par- 
thian embassy appeared in Syria in spring to remonstrate 
against the faithlessness of Rome, but at the same time 
the Parthians wcre ready for war. Surenas, with Silaces, 
satrap of Mesopotamia, was pressing the Roman garrisons, 
and prepared to eonfront Crassus with an army wholly 
composed of cavalry, while Orodes in person invaded 
Armenia. In the spring of 53 Crassns crossed the Euphrates 
at Zeugma with seven legions and 8000 cavalry and light 
troops, making up a total of 42,000 or 13,000 men,* and 
was persuaded by Abgar of Orrhoene to leave the river and 
march straight across the plains against Surenas, — At mid- 
day, 6th May (9th June as the calendar then stood) the 
Romans had crossed the Balissus (Nahr Pelik) and met 
Surenas half way between Carrhie and Ichma, or a little 
nearer the latter town. They were not, therefore, in the 
desert—as the older account represents— for it begins be- 
yond the Chaboras.* Surenas kept the mass of his troops 
concealed by a wooded hill showing only the not very 
numerous vanguard of eataphracts till the Romans were 
committed to do battle. he Roman cavalry under Pnblins 
Crassus, son of the proconsul, charged the enemy to pre- 
vent a threatening flank movement, and were drawn away 
from the mass of the army by the favourite Parthian man- 
œuvre of a simulated flight, and then surrounded and eut to 
pieces. The mass of the Roman host lost conrage at this 
disaster, and already had suffered terrible loss from the 
light-armed hordes of Parthian serfs who hovered round 
the enemy at a safe distanee and galled it with arrows 
shot with deadly precision. The legionaries serried their 
ranks and covered themselves with their shields: but in 
this close order they were easily broken by the charge of 
the Parthian freemen with their long heavy lances and 
almost impenetrable suits of complete armour. The heat, 
too, thirst, and dust oppressed the Romans, and this first 
day would have decided their fate but that the Parthians 
withdrew before evening, true to their rule of encamping 


3 Florus says eleven legions and Appian 100,000 men ; but Appian 
has made the mistake of adding to the legion its auxiliaries and count- 
ing the whole at the higher footing adopted under the empire. Seven 
such legions with the $000 cavalry and light troops, and the 8000 men 
in garrison, make up his total. For the campaign of Crassus we have 
two independent narratives preserved in Plutarch and Dio; Plutarch's 
is the older account, full of colour and valuable detail, but lacking in 
topographical precision ; in this respect Dio’s source is much to be 
preferred, but it has suffered trom that author's somewhat arbitrary 
way of meddling with his materials, The accounts based on Livy 
(Perioehe lib., 106; Florus, iii, 11; Festus Rufus, Brev., 17, and 
Orosius, vi. 13) agree in all essential points with Plutarch, who, how- 
ever, draws not from Livy but froin some Greek writer, perhaps Nicolaus 
of Damascus, 

* Plutarch himself speaks of marshes (cap. 25); the only modern 
aceomut that agrees with the facts is that of G. Rawlinson, p. 163 sq. 
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at a distance from the foe. Crassus retired at night, leav- 
ing all who were badly wounded behind him, and reached 
Carrhe safely ; but his army was sadly demoralized, and 
he himself lost his head, and, though fairly secure at Carrhæ, 
thonght only of immediate retreat to Syria.) IIe marched 
by night northwards towards the mountains; the several 
divisions lost one another and each sought only to shift 
for itself. The questor Cassius, one of Crassus’s best 
oflicers, returned to Carrhw and thence regained Syria 
in safety. Crassus himself, after getting dangerously en- 
tangled in marshy ground, had almost reached the moun- 
tains when he was induced, by the despair of his troops 
rather than by error of his own judgment, to yield to 
treacherous proposals of Surenas and descend again into 
the plain. As he mounted the horse which was to convey 
him to a meeting with the enemy's general the gestures 
of the Parthians excited suspicions of treachery, a struggle 
ensued, and Crassus was struck down and slain. Scarcely 
10,000 men out of the whole host reached Syria by 
way of Armenia (Appian, 2. C., ii. 18); 20,000 had 
fallen and 10,000 captives were settled in Antioch, the 
capital of Margiana. The token of victory, the hand and 
head of Crassus, reached Orodes in Armenia just as he 
had made peace with Artavasdes and betrothed his eldest 
son Pacorus to the daugliter of the Armenian king. The 
Roman disaster was due primarily to the novelty of the 
Parthian way of assault, which took them wholly by sur- 
prise, and partly also to bad generalship ; but the Romans 
always sought a traitor to account for a defeat, and in the 
present case threw the blame partly on Andromachus of 
Carrhze, who really did mislead Crassus in his retreat, and 
was rewarded by the Parthians with the tyranny of lis 
native town (Nic. Dam., in Athen., vi. p. 252 D),? but had 
no great influence on the disaster, and partly on Abgar, 
whose advice was no doubt bad, but not necessarily treach- 
erous,? while the silence of the older account disposes of 
Dio’s improbable assertion that the men of Orrhoene fell 
on the rear of the Romans. That the Parthians did not 
count Abgar their friend and punished him with deposi- 
tion may be fairly inferred from the list! of kings of Edessa 
given by Dionysius of Telmahar, which shows that the 
reign of Abgar LI. ended in 53, and was followed by a year 
of interregnum. 

Surenas, the victor of Carrhe, whose fame was now too 
great for the condition of a mere subject, was put to death 
a little later, the victim of Orodes's jealousy ; the victory 
itself was weakly followed up. Not till 52 was Syria 
invaded, and then with forces so weak that Cassius found 
the defenee easy. In July 51 (Sextilis, according to the 
old calendar) the attack was renewed with greater forces ; 
the Romans were still weak in troops, their harshness and 
injustice had alienated the provincials, and some districts— 
as Juda y sympathized with the foe. Thus all 
the chances were still favourable to the Parthians, who 
indeed overran the open country, but were too unskilled in 
siege to take Antioch. As they drew off, Cassius stopped 
their way at Antigonia and inflicted on them a defeat in 
which Osaces, the real leader of their host under the young 
prince Pacorus, was mortally wounded (August 51). Pacorus 
wintered in Cyrrhestica, the Romans under the new pro- 
consul Bibulus not venturing beyond the walls of Antioch ; 


! That he waited for the new moon—i.e., some twenty days, as Dio 
says—seems to be a mistake, Perhaps it is due to Dio himself; at all 
events, the older aecount is preferable. 

? The Parthians leaned much on the despots of the Greek cities. 
Zenodotia, the only Mesopotamian town that Crassus had to storm, 
had a despot, Apollonius. 

3 The alternative of a march along the Euphrates was also open to 
serious military objections. 

* Ht must be remembered that a correction of four years has to he 
applied to all the dates in this list. 
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but, the satrap of Mesopotamia? having raised a revolt 53-38 s.c. 


against Orodes in the name of Pacorus, the latter was 
recalled by his father and Syria was entirely evacuated 
by May 50. 

Orodes avoided the threatened breach with his son by 
associating Paeorus in the empire;® but the Parthians 
took little advantage of the civil wars that preceded the 
fall of the Roman republic. They occasionally stepped in 
to save the weaker party from utter annihilation, but even 
this policy was not followed with energy, and Orodes 
refused to help Pompey in his distress because the Roman 
would not promise to give him Syria. The Pompcian 
Ciecilius Bassus was saved from Cvesar’s general Antistius 
Vetus by the sudden appearance of a Parthian force under 
Pacorus, which, however, retired when winter came on 
(December 45). In 43, again, Cassius had a force of 
mounted Parthian bowmen with him in Syria, but dismissed - 
them when he marched to join Brutus and face the 
triumvirs. Labienus was with Orodes negotiating for 
help on a larger scale when the news of Philippi arrived, 
and remained with him till 40, when he was at last sent 
back to Syria, together with Pacorus and a numerous host. 
The Roman garrisons in Syria were old troops of Brutus 
and Cassius, who had been taken over by Antony ; those 
in the region of Apamea joined Labienus ; Antony’s legate 
Decidius Saxa was defeated, and fled from the camp e afraid 
of his own men. Apamea, Antioch, and all Syria soon fell 
into the hands of the Parthians, and Decidius was pursued 
and slain. Pacorus advanced along the great coast road and 
reccived the submission of all the Phoenician cities save 
Tyre. Simultaneously the satrap Barzaphranes appeared in 
Galilee; the patriots all over Palestine rose against Phasacl 
and Herod (see ISRAEL, vol. xiii. p. 425) ; and five hundred 
Parthian horse appearing before Jerusalem were enough 
to overthrow the Roman party and substitute Antigonus 
for Hyrcanus. The Parthian administration was a favour- 
able contrast to the rule of the oppressive proconsuls, and 
the justice and clemency of Pacorus won the hearts of the 
Syrians. Meantime Labienus had penetrated Asia Minor 
as far as Lydia and Tonia; the Roman governor Plancus 
could only hold the islands ; most of the cities opened their 
gates to Labienus, the “ Parthicus Imperator,” Stratonicea 
alone resisting and successfully standing a siege. But 
Rome cven in its time of civil divisions was stronger than 
Parthia; in 39 Ventidius Bassus, general for Antony, 
suddenly appeared in Asia and drove Labienus and his 
provineial levies before him without a battle as far as the 
Taurus. Here the Parthians came to Labienus’s help, but, 
attacking rashly and without his co-operation, they were 
defeated by Ventidius, and Labienus’s troops were involved 
in the disaster. Labienus himself escaped to Cilicia, but 
was captured and executed by tlie Egyptian governor of 
Cyprus. In the passes of the Amanus the Romans were 
again in danger, but Ventidius at length gained a decisive 
victory at Trapezon, north of the Orontes valley, where 
Phranipates, the ablest lieutenant of Pacorus, fell ; and the 
Parthians evacuated Syria. Before Ventidius had com- 
pleted the rescttlement of the Itoman power in Syria and 
Palestine, and while his troops were dispersed in winter- 
quarters, the Parthians fell on him again with a force of 
more than 20,000 men and an unusually large proportion 
of free cavaliers in full armour. Ventidius, however, 
gained time to bring up legions from Cappadocia by de- 
ceiving a dynast of Cyrrhestica, who was Pacorus's spy. 
Then a battle was fought near the shrine of Hercules at 
Gindarus in Cyrrhestica, on the anniversary, it is said, of 
the defeat of Crassus (9th June 38), and the Parthians were 


5 The name was Orondapates, corrupted to 'Oproóamárr in Dio, 
xl. 30. 
6 So the coins show, Gardner, p. 11. 
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utterly routed and Pacorus himself slain. His head was 
sent round to the cities of Syria which were still in revolt 
to prove to them that their hopes had failed. There was 
no further resistance save from Aradus and Jerusalem. 

Orodes, now an old man aud sorely afilicted by the death 
of his favourite son, nominated his next son, Phraates, as 
his colleague, and the latter began his reign by making 
away with brothers of whom he was jealous as the sons of 
a princely mother, daughter of Antiochus of Commagene, 
and then strangling his father, who had not concealed 
his anger at the crime (37). The reign of Orodes was 
the culminating point of Parthian greatness, and all his 
successors adopted his title of “king of kings, Arsaces 
Euergetes” (taken from Phraates IL) ‘Dicaios” (first 
borne by the pretendant spoken of at p. 595, who was 
perhaps father of Sinatruces, and so ancestor of the suc- 
ceeding princes) “Epiphanes” (like Mithradates I.) 
* Philhellen"! (like Phriapatius) It was he who moved 
the capital westward to Seleucia, or rather to Ctesiphon 
(Taisefün), its eastern suburb.? 

Phraates IV. continued his reign in a series of crimes, 
murdering every prominent man among his brothers, and 
even his own adult son, that the nobles might find no 
Arsacid to lead their discontent. Many of the nobles fled 
to foreign parts, and Antony felt encouraged to plan a war 
of vengeance against Parthia. Antony had no hope of 
foreing the well-guarded Euphrates frontier, but since the 
death of Pacorus Armenia had again been brought under 
Roman patronage, and he hoped to strike a blow at the heart 
of Parthia through Atropatene, Keeping the Parthians 
in play by feigned proposals of peace while he matured 
his preparations, he appeared in Atropatene in 36 with 
60,000 legionaries and 40,000 cavalry and anxiliary troops, 
and at once formed the siege of the capital Phraaspa 
(Takht-i-Suleimán). The Median king Artavasdes, son 
of Ariobarzanes,* had marched to join Phraates, who looked 
for the attack in another quarter. Phraates had only 
40,000 Parthians, including but 400 freemen who never 
left the king, and probably 10,000 Median cavalry ;? but 
these forees were well handled, and the two kings had 
reached the scene of war before Antony was joined by his 
baggage and heavy siege-train, and opened the campaign 
by capturing the train and cutting to pieces its escort of 
7500 men under the legate Oppius Statianus. Antony 
was still able to repel a demonstration to relieve Phraaspa, 
but his provisions ran short, and the foraging parties were 
so harassed that the siege made no progress ; and, as it was 
now October, he was at length foreed to open negotia- 
tions with Phraates. The Parthian promised peace if the 
Romans withdrew, but, when Antony took him at his word, 
abandoning the siege-engines, he began a vigorous pursuit, 
and kept the Romans constantly on the defensive, chastis- 
ing one officer who hazarded an engagement by a defeat 
which eost the Romans 3000 killed and 5000 wounded. Still 


The 


! Orodes indeed knew Greek and cared for Greek literature. 
Bacchæ was performed at his son's betrothal. 

* Ctesiphon was capital at the time of Crassus’s invasion, and 
Ammianus (xxiii. 6, 23) calls Pacorus the second founder of the city, 
the first Vardanes being perhaps a mythical person. A coin of 
Orodes with the title xrierns (Gardner, 39) may refer to this. 

? Of this war we have three accounts, all based on one source, prob- 
ably a monograph by Dellius. The best is Plutarch’s (Ant, 37 sq., 
favourable to Antony). The later minor historians (who drew from 
Livy) and Dio (xlix. 23 sq.) are hostile to Antony (Octavianist) ; but 
the former, while sharing Dio’s general point of view, approach Plutarch 
in many points of detail. Plutarch drew from the original source, 
indirectly perhaps through Nic. Dani; Dio used Livy, but not exclu- 
sively. The point in the story where the mutual relations of the 
several narratives come out most clearly is in what is said of the 
adviser who saved the Romans from utter destruction. 

3 Mon. Ancyr., col. vi. l. 12, 

5 Plut. inl, 415 Justin, xli. 20. 


The number 10,000 is given by 
Apollonides in Strabo, xi. p. 523. 
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greater were the losses by famine and thirst and dysentery ; 
and the whole force was utterly demoralized and had lost 
a fourth part of its fighting men, a third of the camp- 
followers, and all the baggage when, after a retreat of 
twenty-seven days from Phraaspa to the Araxes by way 
of Mianeh (276 miles), they reached the Armenian frontier, 
Eight thousand more perished of cold and from snow- 
storms in the Armenian mountains ; the mortality among 
the wounded was terrible; the Romans would have been 
undone had not Artavasdes of Armenia allowed them to 
winter in his land. The failure of the expedition was 
due partly to the usual Roman ignorance of the geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions, partly to a rash haste 
in the earlier operations, but very largely also (as in the 
case of Napoleon’s Russian campaign) to the lack of dis- 
cipline in the soldiers of the Civil War, which called for 
very stern chastisement even during the siege of Phraaspa, 
and culminated at length in frequent desertions and in 
open mutiny, driving Antony to think of suicide. The 
Romans laid the whole blame on Artavasdes, but without 
any adequate reason. At the same time the disaster of 
Antony following that of Crassus seemed to show that 
within their own country the Parthians could not safely be 
attacked on any side, and for a century and a half Roman 
cupidity left them alone. 

The Median Artavasdes, whose little country had borne 
the whole brunt of the war, fell out with the Parthians 
about the division of booty, and made overtures to Antony 
for alliance with Home; and in 33, when the Romans 
had treacherously seized the person of the Armenian Arta- 
vasdes and oceupied his land, a treaty was actually con- 
cluded by which Symbace, which had once been Median, 
was again detached from Armenia, and Roman troops were 
sent to co-operate with the Median king in repelling the 
efforts of the Parthians to rescat on the throne of his 
fathers Artaxes, son of the deposed king of Armenia. 
These troops, however, were recalled before the battle of 
Actium, and then Media and Armenia fell before the 
Parthians ; the Romans who were still in the country were 
slain, and Artaxes II. was raised to the Armenian throne 
(30). In the very next year, however, the course of Par- 
thian affairs led Artaxes to make his peace with Rome, 

Phraates's tyranny had only been aggravated by his 
successes, and open rebellion broke out in 33. We have 
coins of an anonymous pretender dating March to June 32.7 


To him succeeded Tiridates IJ., whose rebellion was at a Tiridat 
Towards the end of 1I. 


climax during the war of Actium. 
30 Tiridates succumbed and fled to Syria, where Octa- 
vian, who was wintering in the province, allowed him to 
remain. <A fresh attempt made from this side, with the help 
perhaps of the Arabs of the desert, and by crossing the 
Euphrates at the island now called Koha, had better success. 
The order of events here given is that deduced by Vaillant 
and Longuerue, combining the Roman history of Dio 
with the Parthian of Trogus,— Lachmann, who makes 
Tiridates be expelled only once and supposes a mistake on 
the part of Trogus as to place and date of his meeting 
with Augustus, assigning Ist March 29 as the date of 
Horace, Carm., iii. 8; but the chronological difficulties of 
this view are insuperable.  Phraates was taken by surprise 
and fled, slaying his concubines that they might not fall a 
prey to his victor (Isid. Char., 1). Tiridates seated him- 
self on the throne in June 27,8 and Phraates wandered 
for some time in exile till he persuaded the Scythians to 
undertake his cause. 

5 See coins in Eckhel, vi. 52, compared with Dio, li. 16, aud the 
reference in Horace, Carm., ii, 9, 20-22, 

7 Ascribed to Tiridates II. by Gardner, p. 44 sq. 

8 Disius, 285 Sel. In this month there are coins of Phraates and 


also of an Arsaces Euergetes Autocrator Epiphanes Philliellen, who 
must be Tiridates IT. 
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To understand who his helpers were we must take up again the 
thread of the history of the far Eastern lands. It was now a century 
since the ‘Tibetan races who had supplanted the Greeks to the north 
of the Hindu Kush had first exercised a decisive iniluence on western 
allairs, and during most of that time there had been little change 
in the boundaries of empire in eastern Tran. Since the time of 
Eucratides the centre of Greek influence had lain more to the south 
of the Hindu Kush and in. India proper, and this was perhaps one 
reason why Sogdiana and Bactria were lost so early ; since that 
loss Greek power and enlture had their chief and most lasting seat 
in the Cabul valley, where colonies of Alexander were partieularly 
numerous, 

The places where coins have been found—and these are almost 
our only source of knowledge !—prove that on the death of Eucra- 
tides the Indian country fell to Apollodotus and Bactria to Heliocles. 
Each of these held for a time the greater part of east Tran, but Apollo- 
dotus was the last Greck king who ruled over Kandahar and Sistan. 
For a time there were also separate kingdoms in the Cabul valley 
under Antialeides, and in the district of Peshawar under Lysias, but 
after a period of civil wars they were all merged in one great Grieco- 
Indian realm extending from Cabul to the Sutlej, and at times as far 
south as Barygaza; the eapital was Qákala (officially ealled Euthy- 
demia). Eight Yavana kings, says the Fáyu- Purána, reigned eighty- 
two years, and just eight names? are found on coins whose distri- 
bution justities us in attributing them to kings whose sway extended 
over the whole Greek realm. This confirms the historical value of 
the Indian souree, and the eighty-two years will have to be reckoned 
from the time when Demetrius was driven out of Bactria and fixed 
his residenee in the Punjab (e. 175), so that the end of the kingdom 
will fall abont 93. Menander, the most important of the eight (e. 
125-c. 95 ?), carried his arms farther than any of his predecessors, 
crossed the Hypasis, and pushed as far as the ‘‘Isamus,” a loeality 
which must be sought much farther cast than used to be supposed, 
since his coins are common as far as Mathura (Muttra) and Rampur, 
and Indian sources + tell us that the Greeks subdued Ayodhya, the 
land of the Panchála, and Mathura, and even took the old capital, 
Pataliputra. The Greeks were too few to hold these exorbitant 
conquests without much concession to native habits and prejudices, 
and we learn without very great surprise from a Buddhist book 
that Menander became a Buddhist. The same source? tells us that 
Menander was born at Alasanda (Alexandria ad Caucasum) or at 
the (neighbouring?) village of Kalasí. Buddhism was strong in this 
quarter at an early date, and a. Buddhist stupa appears as type on 
a coin of Agathocles, who reigned in Arachosia and Drangiana about 
180-165 (Nallet, op. cit., p. 95). A Greek source praises Men- 
anders just rule ; the MWilinda-prasna says, “In the whole of Jam- 
budipa there was no one comparable to Milinda Raja . . . he was 
endowed with riches . . . and guarded by military power in a state 
of the utmost effieieney " (Jour. 21s. Soc. Beng., v. 532). When he 
diel in the camp he reeeived every honour paid to a deceased 
* chakravartti," and his ashes were divided, as Buddha’s had been,in 
cenotaphs erected in every town. Perhaps politieal mingled with 
pious niotives ; the struggle for the dust of Menander mentioned by 
a Greek writer may be compared with that among the ‘‘diadochi " 
for the bones of Alexander, and so will be one phase of the many and 
long divisious among the Indiau Greeks testified to by the coins. 
In little less than a century we have the names of twenty-three 
kings all later than Eueratides, and nine of them apparently later 
than Menander. They appear to belong to four kingdoms, the 
upper and lower Cabul valley, Peshawar, and the Punjab, and as 
there are but two names eommon to more than one king we may 
conclude that the rapid changes were often violent, that these were 
not fixed dynasties, perhaps that the kings rose by military election. 
All this eonfirms the Indian source (in Kern, ut supra, p. 38), “the 
fiercely-tighting Greeks did not stay in Madhyadeca ; there was a 
eruel dreadful war in their own kingdom between themselves, ” 

All the time that the Greek kingdom lasted there was beside it 
another whose kings bear Scythian or Parthian names ; their coins 
belong chietly to the western Punjab, the outrunners of the Kashmir 
Himalayas, and west of the Indus, Bajawar, and sometimes Damian. 
The founder of this kingdom was Manes, a younger contemporary 
of Demetrius and Apollodotus, whose types are imitated on his 
coins. The coins confirm the Chinese notice that the Sse, driven 
from their seats at Balkash and Issi-kul, founded a kingdom in 
Kipin (Cabul valley) about 161, with the correction that the 
kingdom did not at once extend so far west, the coins of Maues 
being found only in the Punjab. Now this is just the country 
(between the Indus and Hydaspes) which is said to have submitted 

1 For the faets used in this paragraph see especially Cunningham, in Num. 
Chron., new series, x., xii. 

2 Demetrius, Encratides, Apollodotus, Strato I., Strato IL, Zoilus, Menander, 
Dionysius. 

3 He must have had a long reign ; see Sallet, Nachfolger Al. d. Gr., p. 34. 

+ t Gárgi-Sanhità," in. Kern, Vardha-Mibira, p. 37. This is an astronomical 
work of the Ist century of our era. The. Isamus of Strabo, xi. p. 516, is prob- 
ably the Sambus of Arr., Jnd., 4, 4. The name is presumably corrupt, and 
Cunningham's conjecture, Sodvou'(the Qóna) for 'ladjov, would suit best 
pur for the graphieal ditientty it involves. 

Milinda-prasna,” in Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 516, 440. 
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without a war to Mithradates I. of Parthia, and we must probably ¢.175-32 
assume that it was the Sse who put themselves under the Parthian r.c. 


empire, but that the arrangement was not a lasting one, the parties 
to it lying so far apart. 


The kings of the Sse do not seem to have been Parthians,’ but Kings of 
the nation was one of the many Iranian nomad tribes that once the Sse. 


roamed over the steppes north of Sogdiana, while their coins show 
that they were influenced by the culture of the Indian Greeks, from 
whom they copied the titles of “satrap” and *strategus." The 
kingdom lay north of the Greeks, roughly bounded by the Cabul 
river and a line continuing eastward in the same latitude, aud it is 
one of the unsolved puzzles of tliis obseure history how sueh a strip 
of mountain-land ever became so prosperous and powerful as it did 
under the second king, Azes, and how it was able to resist the 
might of Menander. We know from the Periplus that on the 
lower Indus the Parthians who fixed themselves there in the first 
Christian eentury had been preceded by a Seythian kingdom of 
sutlicient permanency to leave to the district the name of Scythia 
or Indo-Scythia. But that the Sse were the founders of this 
remote kingdom is not so eertain as is usually supposed; it is 
quite as possible that at the time when the Seythians overran Iran 
the founders of the Indo-Seythian kingdom advaneed from Saeas- 
tane through the Dolan Pass. The Sse certainly did not force 
themselves wedge-like between the Greek settlements, and the 
chronology of the coins precludes the easy solution that their 
power developed only after the fall of the Greeks. The coins 
name five supreme kings—Maues, Azes, Azilises, Onones, Spalirises ; 
the dynasty began abont 161 ; Azes, the second king, restruck coins 
of Apollodotus ; and there is not the least reason to doubt that lie 
directly followed him, and that the power of the Sse under Azes 
fell in the time before Menander, when the Greeks were weak and 
divided. It was probably Menander who again drove the Seythians 
within narrower limits. The coins show further a laek of unity 
in the late days of the Seythian kingdom, and, taking this fact 
with the smallness of the total number of names, we cannot con- 
elude that it lasted 1nueh later than the Greek realms. 


Hermæus, the last of the Greek kings, held the lower valley of Chinese 
the Cabul river and Peshawar with the district around it and the annals. 


belt of the Punjab opposite, and he reigned, as the efligies on his 
eoins show, from youth to old age. These last days of Greek rule 
in the East fortunately receive light from the Chinese Annals (of 
the first Hau). After the opening of trade with the West about 
105 B.C. the Chinese also visited Kipin, but their agents in this 
remote realm were repeatedly plundered by the King U -to-lao 
(between 105 and 87). At length, under the son of the latter, the 
Chinese commander on the frontier joined In-mo-fu, son of the king 
of Yung-khiu, in a sudden attack on the king of Kipin, who was slain 
and 1n-mo-fu installed in his place. Difliculties arose between the 
new king and China, and when In-mo-fu ultimately tried to make 
his peace the emperor Hiao-yuan-ti had just resolved to break off 
all connexion with the distant western lands. As the Chinese kept 
no military guard of the western frontier till 59 5. c.,5 and the new 
poliey of Hiao-yuan-ti began soon after 49,” In-mo-fu must have 
begun to reign in Kipin some time between 59 and 51. In 32 he 
again, but still in vain, sent tribute and attempted to reopen the 
profitable commerce with China. The coins keep us so well in- 
formed of the names of rulers in this period that In-mo-fu must be 
capable of identification, and no ruler can be meant but Hermens, 
who in the commonest dialect of Prakrit would be Hermaió, a word 
neeessarily mutilated by Chinese inability to pronounce r. Yung- 
khiu is therefore Yonaki “the city of the Greeks." The dethroned 
king of Kipin and his father U-to-lao must, from what the Chinese 
records tell of the origin of their power, be kings of the Sse; 
U-to-lao is probably Azo Rao, ‘‘ king Azes."' 

We have Chinese accounts of the eastern lands of Iran in the 
time of open trade along the great south road from Phi-shan on the 
Chinese frontier over the Hanging Pass (beside Lake Yashil-Kul at 
the west end of the Alichur Panir),!? and so south-west to Hian-tu 
(the Indians), and then to the fruitful and temperate plain of Kipin. 
The king of Kipin, a mighty lord, resided at Sün-Suün (perhaps 
A«vócov, Dionysopolis or Nagara, now Jalalabad). The inhabitants 
were industrious and ingenious in carving, building, weaving, and 
embroidery, and in silk manufacture ; vessels of gold and silver, 
utensils of copper and tin, were found in their bazaars. Their 
coins of gold and silver had a horseman on one side and a human 
head on the other. The silver pieces here described may be those 
of Hippostratus, or of any other of the later Greek, or of the 
Seythian kings ; but as none of these kings struck gold the pieces of 

6 Mavys differs only by a formative syllable from Maváxys, leader of the 


Sacre at Gaugamela (Arr., iii. 8, 3). ‘Ovdyns is a Parthian name, but really 
identical with that of Ennones, king of the Aorsi (Tae., Ann., xii. 15); the 
other five names ean hardly be Parthian. : 

7 See Ritter, Erdkunde, vii. 3, 082 sq. ; and Abel Remusat, Nouveauz Mélanges 
Asiatiques, i. 205 sq. 

8 Abel Rémusat, Mém. de ale., viii. (1827) p. 119. 

9 See what is related for the year 46 in Hist. Gén, de la Chine, iii. 161. 

10 This identifieation is obtained by comparing the old description of the 
Hanging Pass (Rémusat, Nour. MAL, i. 209) with that of the pass traversed by 
the Chinese expedition to Badakhshan iu 1759 (Hist. Gén., xi. 572). 
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on the other will still have had course. South-west of Kipin lay 
the hot plain of U-ghe-shan-li (Kandahar and Sistan), where the 
southern road ended (necessarily at a considerable commercial 
town, therefore at Alexandria in Arachosia) lence a road leads 
to An-si (in its original sense, supra, p. 593), first northward (to 
Herat) and then east (to Merv). The inhabitants of U-ghe-shan-li, 
which was too remote to be often visited from China, hated blood- 
shed and had weapons adorned with gold and silver. Their coins 
are deseribed in the same terms as those of Kipin ; and probably 
the latter had course, and there was no native mint. But there 
was an independent kingdom ; and, as it is certain that Drangiana 
and Arachosia were not at this time (middle of 1st century n.c.) 
subject to the Greeks—no coins of the successors of Apollodotus 
having been found there—we conclude that this kingdom was that 
of the Sacæ, who overran Iran in 128. Later Chinese writers say 
that the country was subject to An-si (Parthia), and Isidore of 
Charax (1 n.c.) makes Arachosia a Parthian satrapy. 1t was prob- 
ably under Orodes that Arachosia was conquered and the Sace 
conlined to Sacastane. 

The latest coins of Hermeus bear also the name of a king, Kujula- 
Kaso, first in the Arianian and finally also in the Greek legend 
(KofovXo-Kaócigov). Now the Chinese tell us (Mém. de UAe., xxv. 
27, 29) that about a century after the Tochari (Yue-chi) conquered 
Bactria—i.c., 39-27 — Kieu-tsieu-khio, prince of Kuei-shuang, 
conquered the other four prineipalities of the Tochari and named 
his whole kingdom Kucei-shuang (Kashan). He then warred against 
the Parthians and took the great land of Kao-fu (Cabul), which had 
been subject to India, Kipin, and Parthia, as well as the neigh- 
bouring lands of Po-ta (north of U-ghe-shan‘li; to be identified 
with the Pactyes or Patans originally settled in Ghór) and Kipin. 
The last fart shows that Kieu-tsieu-khio is none other than 
KofovAo- KaóQi£ov, who indeed is called on the coins Kashana- 
Yavugo, “king of Kashan,” and ‘steadfast in the fai. h," de, in 
Buddhism, which early found entrance among the Tochari. With 
this account of the conquest of Cabul it agrees that Isidore names 
Arachosia but not Cabul as Parthian. Now the war of the king 
of Kashan with the Parthians is none other than that undertaken 
by the Seythians to restore Phraates to the throne. Trogus had 
an exeursus in this connexion on the Asianie kings of the Tochari 
and the fall of the Sacaraucæ (doubtless before the increased might 
of the realm of the Tochari) These intestine conflicts of the 
Scythians seem to have been at their height during the exile of 
Phraates, and their issue decided his fortunes. The Romans 
followed these movements with attention because they threatened 
Tiridates, and Horace has repeated references to them of a kind 
that is thore than poctic faney (Carm., i. 26, 3 sq, and especially 
jii. 29, 26 sy.,—‘* Tanais discors," wars of Tochan and Sacarauer ; 
** plans of the Seres," the Chinese stood in close relation to these 
lands and had powerfully intervened in the atlairs of the Sacarauce 
in 44). 

Before the great host of the Scythians Tiridates retired 
without a contest. On Ist March 26! the news of 
this had not reached Nome; but in June, as the coins 
prove,? Phraates again held the throne. Tiridates fled to 
Augustus, who refused to give him up, but agreed. not to 
support him, and restored to Phraates a son whom Tiridates 
had carried off and placed in his hands as a hostage. The 
Parthian in return promised to give up the captives and 
ensigns taken from Crassus and Antony, and fulfilled his 
promise in 20, when Augustus was in Syria. He would 
hardly have done so perhaps had not his throne been 
again insecure; there is a break in the Parthian coinage 
after October 23, and it is not resumed for many years 
—a sure sign of inner troubles. There is Just one coin 
known of Phraates’s later years (October 10 1.c.; Gardner, 
p. 62), which probably marks his return from a second 
exile; for we know from Josephus (dnt, xvi. 8, 4) that 
between 12 and 9 p.c. Mithradates IV. was on the throne 
of the Arsacids, and that Herod of Judiea was accused 
of plotting with him against Itome. The revolt of 
Media Atropatene, which asked a king from Rome some 


time between 20 p.c. and 2 A.D, and received Ario- 


! Hor., Cur., iii. 8, 19-20, belongs to this year, as appears from 
lhraates's coinage of Da-sius, 256 sel. The reduction of the Can- 
tabrians refers to Augustus's personal presence in Spain in the end of 
27 (Dio, liii. 22), not to their second reduction in 25, which could 
hardly be kuown in Romeon Ist March. The retreat of the Scythians 
refers to the Sarmatian war ‘Florus, iv. 12, 90). 

? Prokesch-Osten, Monnaies des Rois Purthes, p. 37. 

3 Vaillant having missed this passage, no later writer cites it. 
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barzanes IL, son of Artavasdes, was probably about this 
time (Mon. ane, vi. 9). In 10 or 9 B.e. Pliraates took the 
precaution of sending his family to Rome so that the 
rebels might have no Arsacid pretender to put forward, 
keeping only and. designating as heir his youngest son by 
his favourite wife Thea Musa Urania, an Italian slave-girl 
presented to him by Augustus. This was mainly a scheme 
of Urania’s, and she and her son crowned it by murdering 
the old tyrant. Phraates V., or as he is usually called 
Phraataces (diminutive), was thus the third Arsacid, in 
successive generations, to reach the throne by parricide.! 


Phraates V., whose first coin is of May 2 n.c., tried an Phrag 


energetic policy, expelling Artavasdes TII. and the Roman 
troops that supported him from Armenia, and scating on 
the throne Tigranes IV., who had been a fugitive under 
Parthian protection. Ariobarzanes of Atropatene was 
probably expelled at the same time; a little later we 
find him in exile at Rome, and (in spite of Strabo, xi. p. 523, 
who perhaps had not the latest news) the old liue of 
Atropates seems now to have been snperscded by a line of 
Parthian princes. As Augustus did not wish to extend 
the empire, and Phraates was not very secure on his throne, 
neither party cared to fight, and an agreement was patched 
up after some angry words, Phraates resigning all claim 
on Armenia and leaving his brothers as hostages in Rome 
(la.n.)  Phraates now married his mother, who appears 
with him on coins from April 2 a.n, a match probably 
ineant to conciliate the clergy, as he knew that the nobles 
hated him. In fact he was soon driven by a rebellion 
(after Oetober -+ A.D.) to flee to Roman soil, where he died, 
it scems, not long afterwards. 

The Parthians called Orodes IT. from exile to the throne. 
Of him we have a coin of autumn 6 a.p. ; but his wild 
and cruel temper soon made him hated, and he was 
murdered while out hunting. Anarchy and bloodshed 
now gaining the upper hand, the Parthians sent to Rome 
(before 9 a.p.), and received. thence as king Vonones, the 
eldest of the sons of Phraates 1V., a well-meaning prince, 
whose foreign education put him quite ont of sympathy 
with his country. He preferred a litter to a horse, cared 
nothing for hunting and carousals, liked to be with Greeks, 
and relaxed the stringent etiquette that barred approach 
to the sovereign, and at the same time he tried. to check 
peeulation. A strong reaction of national feeling took place, 
aud the main line of the Arsacids being now exhausted 
by death or exile, Artabanus, an Arsacid on the mother’s 
side, who had grown up among the Dahæ and had after- 
wards been made king of Media (Atropatene), was sct up 
as pretendant in 10 or 11 a.p. Artabanus was defeated 
at first, but ultimately gained a great and. bloody victory 
and seated himself in Ctesiphon. Vonones fled to Armenia 
and was chosen as king of that country (16 a.pD.), but 
Tiberius, who was anxious to avoid war, and did not wish 
to give Artabanus IlI. any pretext to invade Armenia, 
persuaded Vonones to retire to Syria. By and by he was 
interned in Cilicia, and in 19 a.p. lost his life in an 
attempt to escape. 

The clearest proof of the miserable results of continual 


“eivil war in Parthia at this time is that a Jewish robber 


state maintained itself for fifteen years in the marshes of 
Nearda and the Babylonian Nisibis a little after 21 A.D., 


4 Of the Beni Jellàb, who reigned in tugurt till after the middle 
of the present century, every sultan is said to have murdered his 
father, and Mahmud Shah of Guzerat (1538-54) made all his wives 
procure abortion as the only possible protection for a king against 
attempts of sons ou his life. 

5 A drachma of King Vonones when he had conquered Artabanus 
is one of the earliest examples of the nse of the personal name of the 
king instead of the throne name. The practice became common, and 
marks an era of disputed successions, when it was neeessary to indi- 
cate to which pretendant a coin belonged. 
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and that, when some satrapies were in revolt and others 
threatened it, the great king made a pact with the bandits 
to keep Babylonia in control in his absence. Yet amidst 
sueh constant rebellions Artabanus IIL, shrewd and 
energetic, not merely held his own but waged successful 
foreign wars, set his son Arsaces on the throne of Armenia, 
and challenged Rome still more directly by raising claims 
to lordship over the Iranian population of Cappadocia. 
Through the whole first century of the Roman empire all 
relations to Parthia turned on the struggle for influence in 
Armenia, and, much as he loved peace, Tiberius could not 
sufler this disturbance of the balance of power to pass un- 
noticed. He persuaded Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, to 
put forward his brother Mithradates as claimant to the 
Armenian throne. The Iberians, after having procured 
the assassination of Arsaces, advanced and took Artaxata, 
the capital; and, when the Parthians came against them 
under Orodes, another son of Artabanus, Pharasmanes 
strengthened himself by opening the Caueasian Gates to 
the Sarmatians,' whose chiefs were easily gained to fight 
where there was money or booty to be got. A bloody 
battle ensued; Orodes was wounded in single combat 
with Pharasmanes, and his troops fled, believing him to 
be dead. In 36 Artabanus himself took the field, but 
a widespread revolt, long prearranged by Tiberius with a 
Parthian party led by Sinnaces, rose behind him in the 
name of Tiridates, a grandson of Phraates IV., who had 
been chosen as pretendant from the Parthian princes at 
Rome, and Artabanus retired to Hyreania to resume his 
old relations with the adjacent nomads. The Roman legate 
of Syria, Lueius Vitellius, with his legions, led Tiridates 
into Parthia, where lis followers joined him; Mesopo- 
tamia, Apolloniatis, and Chalonitis did homage; and the 
Syrian and Jewish population of Seleucia, whieh hated 
the party of Artabanus (the oligarchy of the 300 “adi- 
ganes” drawn from the old Greek families), were grati- 
fied by demoeratie institutions. In Ctesiphon Tiridates 
was crowned by Surenas, but without waiting for Phraates 
and Hiero, satraps of two chief provinces (Upper and 
Rhagian Media?) who became his enemies for this slight. 
Nor were they alone in their jealousy of the absolute 
court-influence of Sinnaces and his father Abdagases. 
Artabanus was called back and appeared from Hyreania 
with an auxiliary force of Dahæ and Sacæ ; Tiridates re- 
tired to Mesopotamia, where his party was strongest, but 
his army melted away, and in 36 a.p. he took refuge in 
Syria. Much as Artabanus hated the Romans, his insecure 
position at home drove him in 37 to make an aecommoda- 
tion on terms favourable to them and send his son. Darius 
as hostage to Tiberius. Indeed, le was again for a short 
time an exile with Izates of Adiabene,who, however, effected 
his restoration and was rewarded by the transference of 
Nisibis to him from Armenia, which the Parthians had 
again got in their hands, taking advantage of the foolish 
policy of Gaius Cæsar, who had tempted Mithradates of 
Armenia to Rome and imprisoned him there. Artabanus 
died soon after his second restoration, probably in 40 A.D., 
as Josephus (Aat, xviii. 7, 2) still mentions him in 39. 

In Artabanus's lifetime the second place in the empire 
had been held by one Gotarzes, who appears to have been 
his eolleague in the upper satrapies, and perhaps his lieu- 
tenant in his flight to Adiabene. Lut there is monumental 
evidence? that he was not, as Josephus says and Tacitus 
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1 Josephus, Ané, xviii, 4, 4 (according to the MSS.), says Alans; 
Zkó0as is an interpolation. In modern as in ancient times Iberian 
kings have repeatedly followed the same dangerous policy to increase 
their strenzth. The power of the Christian kings of Georgia in the 
12th eeutury rested wholly on alliance with the mountain tribes. 

* On a Greek inscription at Bisutun he is “satrap of satraps and 
I'eómo0pos" (son of Gew); on a coin he probably appears as Góterzés. 
king of the kings of the Areani (east Iranians), son of Ge, ^ kalymenos ” 
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implies, Artabanus’s son (except by adoption), and so we 21-45 A.D 


find that the succession first fell to Vardanes, who coined 
money in September 40. But in 41 Gotarzes appears as 
king. "The eruelties of Gotarzes gave Vardanes an oppor- 
tunity of return; in two days he rode 315 miles, and 
taking his rival by surprise forced him to flee, and occupied 
the lower satrapies, where he coins regularly from July 42 
onwards. Vardanes now laid siege to Seleucia, which had 
been in rebellion since it opened its gates to Tiridates in 
I E 
36, but was presently called away to meet Gotarzes, who 
had secured the aid of the Hyreanians and Dah. The 
renewal of civil war enabled the emperor Claudius, with 
the aid of the Iberians, to drive the Parthian satrap 
Demonax from Armenia and reseat Mithradates on the 
throne, Meantime Gotarzes and Vardanes were face to 
face in the plain of western or Parthian Bactria, but an 
attempt on the life of the latter having been disclosed by 
his foe they made peace, and Gotarzes withdrew to Hyr- 
cania, while Vardanes, confirmed in his empire, returned to 
Seleucia and took it in 43 after a siege of seven years. 
Seleucia was then a city of vast resources ; in the time of Pliny 
it reckoned 600,000 souls, and the neighbourhood of Ctesiphon had 
not ruined it as Seleucia had ruined Babylon. Indeed Strabo (xvi. 
p. 743) is probably to be believed when he says that Ctesiphon was 
founded as the winter residence of the Parthian kings mainly out 
of consideration for Seleucia, whose merchants would have been 
incommoded by the quartering on them of the rude hordes of 
nomads who formed the larger part of the army which surrounded 
the court. The friendship of the Parthians was necessarily impaired 
by the long rebellion and the insolence of the Seleucians: in 41 the 
Syrians and Greeks put aside their own quarrels and united to 
slaughter the Jews; the survivors fled to Ctesiphon, and even 
here the hatred of the Seleucians followed them in despite of the 
great king. Probably, therefore, it was as a rival to Seleucia that 
Volagases (or Vologeses) I. founded a little later Vologesocerta 
(near Hira) on a site very favourable for commerce. From the 
middle of the first Christian century Greek influence declined, and 
Orientalism revived in Parthia. The types of the Arsacid drachince 
—the imperial money—grow more and more barbaric from the time 
of Artabanus IIF. ; and Pahlavi legends, first found on coins of 
Volagases I., become predominant with Mithradates VI., the con- 
temporary of Trajan. 


Vardanes was deterred from an attempt on Armenia by 
the threatening attitude of Vibius Marsus, legate of Syria 
from 42 to 44, and the rest of his reign was fully oceupied 
by internal affairs. In February 45 Gotarzes had renewed 
his pretensions and struck money, supported by the re- 


Seleucia. 


bellious nobles, and Vardanes, after defeating him at the Var- 
passage of the Erindes,* pursued him eastwards through “lanes. 


the deserts, driving the nomads before him as far as the 
Sindes (Tejend), which divided the Dahz from the Arians, 
and returned boasting “that he had reduced nations who 
never before had paid tribute to an Arsaeid.” The glory 
that was held to surround these exploits on a stage scarcely 
different from that on which the oldest Parthian history 
had been enacted is a striking proof of the neglect of 
the original home of the monarchy under the pressure of 
Western affairs; but that Vardanes was a great king is 
plain from the high praise of Tacitus and the attention 
which the greatest of Roman historians bestows on a reign 
which had no direct relations to Rome. Vardanes, whose 
last coin is of August 45, was murdered while hunting—a 
vietim, we are told, to the hatred produced by his severity 
to his subjects. But in judging of the charges brought 
against him and his two predecessors we must remember 
that the rise of a new dynasty like that of Artabanus is 
of Artabanus. The last title seems to mean “alter ego” ; it appears 
miswritten TaX'uevos in Dio, xl. 12, as applied to Silaces, whom 
Orodes I. sent against Crassus ; comp. New Persian £aAermán, “agent.” 
Philostratus, in his life of Apollonius, which contains much that is 
useful for this period, regards the expulsion of Gotarzes as a restoration 
of the Arsacids, 

3 In the chronology of what follows Longuerue's arrangement has 
been brilliantly confirmed by the coins. 

* Or Charindas (Ptol, vi. 2, 2), now the Kerind, which separates 
Mazandaran from Astarabad. 
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always accompanied by deeds of violenee, and that the 
oppressed. subjects are simply the utterly unruly Parthian 
nobles who had lost all discipline in the long civil wars, 
and could only be controlled by force. 

After another period of dispute we now find Gotarzes 
again on the throne and coining regularly from September 
46 onwards. But his qualities had not improved, and in 
47 a secret embassy of maleontents was at Rome asking 
Claudius to send them as king Meherdates, son of Vonones. 
In 49 the legate, Gaius Cassius, did in fact conduct Meher- 
dates (Mithradates V.) as far as Zeugma, where he was 
met by divers Parthian magnates, and ultimately, after a 
detour through the snows of Armenia, got as far as Nineveh 
and Arbela. But his only real strength lay in Carenes, 
satrap of Mesopotamia ; Abgar V. and Izates, the kings of 
Orrhoene and Adiabene, pretended to be with him, but 
were in private understanding with Gotarzes, and deserted 
before the deeisive battle in which Carenes was surrounded 
and Meherdates taken (50 4.p.). Gotarzes cut off his rivals 
ears, but spared his life—an aet of lenieney most unusual 
in the East, which proves how mueh the national feeling 
of the Iranians despised the pretenders foisted on them 
by Rome. 

Gotarzes died of a sickness, not before June 51, and 
was followed by Vonones IL, who had been king in Atro- 
patene, and was probably a brother of Artabanus III. 
Aceording to the. coins his short reign began before Sep- 
tember 51 and did not end before October 51.! He was 
sueceeded by his eldest son, Volagases L, the brothers 
acquiescing in his advancement, although his mother was 
only a concubine from Miletus (comp. Tac., Ann., xii. 44, 
with Plut., Crassus, 32), and receiving their compensation 
by being nominated to kingdoms whieh gave them the 
second and third places after the “ king of kings,"— Pacorus 
to Media or Atropatene and Tiridates to Armenia,? which 
the Parthians invaded (in 52 ?) to expel the usurper Rada- 
mistus, murderer of King Mithradates. Radamistus was 
not finally disposed of till 54, when his own people rose 
against him. The-Armenians now offered no resistance 
to the Parthians, but the Romans were not content to lose 
their influence in the land, and their plans were favoured by 
the rising of a new pretendant, the son of Vardanes, against 
Volagases. The latter had marched to chastise Izates of 
Adiabene, whose eonduet had been very ambiguous in 
previous embroilments with Rome, when a great army of 
Dahe and Saez entered Parthia. Of the son of Vardanes? 
we have coins from December 55 to July 58, and as the 
series of coins of Volagases begins only in 6I it was prob- 
ably not till then that he had quite mastered his more 
powerful rival and consolidated his own authority. At first 
he had to evaeuate Armenia, and in 55 he even gave up the 
chief Arsacids as hostages to Domitius Corbulo, Nero's 
commissioner on the frontier. In 58, however, Volagases 
was again able to commence great operations in Armenia, 
though direct war between Parthia and Rome was still 
avoided, both sides aceepting the fiction that what was 
done in Armenia was the private affair of Tiridates. The 
Parthians, indeed, were still in no eondition for a great 
war; the intestine diseords continued, and in 58 Hyrcania, 

1 Gardner (p. 51) is wrong in ascribing this coin to Volagases I. 
Tacitus makes Volagases come to the throne in 52 or 53, but if this 
is right he must have been associated in the empire under Vonones. 

* Tac., dan., xv. 2. There was at this time a fourth monarchy 
under a Parthian king in east Iran and on the Indus, and a fifth 
among the Scythians (or rather the Maskhuth) on the northern slopes 
of the Caucasus, where an Arsacid reigned in 19 A.D. (Tac., Ann., ii. 
68). As the Median kingdom was subsequently united to the chief 
empire, the later Armenian historians, Agathangelus (Langlois, i. 109) 
and Sebéus (iid., p. 199), are right in speaking of four Arsacid 
kingdoms. 


3 His name was probably Nanes, for BNANO on a copper coin 
(Gardner, p. 51) must be read Blagsiéws] Náro[v]. 
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one of the oldest Parthian lands, revolted and sent an 
embassy to seek alliance with Rome. In the same year, 
and in that which followed, Corbulo was able with little 
resistance to destroy Artaxata, occupy Tigranocerta, and 
set on the Armenian throne, supported by Roman troops, 
Tigranes V., a prinee of that branch line of the Herods 
which had been established in Cappadocia. At length, 
in 61, Volagases made peace with the Hyreanians, ae- 
knowledging their independence ; then, solemnly erowning 
Tiridates as king of Armenia, he directed his whole forees 
against Tigranes. Open war with Rome, however, was 
still delayed by negotiations with Corbulo, who proposed 
a peace with a secret condition that the Roman troops 
should be withdrawn from Armenia. He felt, no doubt, 
that Tigranes, who had inherited the servility but not the 
vigour of his ancestor Herod, was not strong enough to 
secure the obedience of a population which greatly pre- 
ferred the rule of the Parthians as their brethren in faith, 
manners, and descent, But Rome refused to confirm the 
treaty, and war was declared.* The first year of the war 
(62) was unfortunate for the Romans, aud ended with the 
eapitulation of Ciesennius Pætus (who now eommanded in 
Armenia) at Randea, on the southern bank of the Arsanias 
(7.e., Aradzani, the Armenian name for the upper Euphrates), 
near Arsamosata. The Romans evacuated Armenia and 
had also to build the Parthians a bridge over the Arsanias. 
Corbulo meantime was in Syria, and had purposely left 
Pætus in the lureh, contenting himself with seeuring the 
passages of the Euphrates and guarding them by eastles 
on Parthian soil. He now eame to an agreement with the 
Parthian general, Mon:ses, to raze the castles in return 
for the evacuation of Armenia by the Parthians till Rome 
should be again consulted. Next year the war was re- 
sumed, and Corbulo, crossing the Euphrates at Melitene, 
had penetrated into Sophene when the Parthians earnestly 
sought peace. It was agreed that Tiridates should lay 
down his diadem and go to Rome in person to receive it 
again from the emperor, which was done accordingly in 
66. The real advantage of the war lay more with Parthia 
than with Rome, for, if the Roman suzerainty over Armenia 
was admitted, the Parthians had succeeded, after a contest 
which had lasted a generation, in placing an Arsacid on 
the Armenian throne. After Nero’s death Volagases formed 
very friendly relations with Vespasian, which endured till 
T5. Meantime all Iran was sorely troubled by the Alans, 
who had spread themselves a little before over the plains 
on the north-west slopes of the Caueasus as far as the 
Don and the Sea of Azoff. In 72 the king of Hyreania 
opened the pass of Derbend to these barbarians, who 
ravaged Media and drove King Paeorus into the recesses 
of his mountains, even capturing his harem. Armenia was 
also plundered, and the bandits retired laden with booty. 
In 75 the Alans entered Parthia itself and pressed Vola- 
gases so hard that he made an ineffectual application for 
help to Vespasian. — Vespasian's refusal very nearly led to 
war, and Trajan, who was now governor of Syria, was pre- 
pared for a Parthian invasion,® but Vespasian’s pacifie 
firmness ultimately averted an outbreak.’ 


We have the evidence of Tacitus (Ann., xi. 8) and Josephus (2fat., 
xx. 4, 2) that Bactria was the eastern limit of the Parthian empire 


4 Tacitus and Dio in this part of the history are both dependent 
on the very mendacious memoirs of Corbulo, ‘Tacitus, as appears from 
alnn., xv. 16, distrusted his source and followed it with more discrimi- 
nation than Dio, but is still more favourable to Corbulo than a criticism 
strictly proceeding on the known [acts can admit to be right. 

5 [t must have heen against the Alans that Vespasian in this year, 
according to a Greek inscription of Metskheta (Journ. zis., ser. 6, 
xiii. 93), fortified the castles of the Iberian Mithradates and of the 
Jamasdaites. 

6 This is all that is meant by * Parthica laurus," Plin., Paneg., 14. 

7 Tn Victor, Cæs., 9, 10, read ** ab illo” for “ac bello," comparing 
the epitome. 
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in 42 and 54 A.D., but in 59 the lIyrcanian ambassadors were able 
to return home from a port ou the Persian Gulf without touching 
Parthian soil (Tae., Aan., xiv. 25). This implies that all the upper 
satrapies had been lost to the empire. The Ilyreanians were still 
independent e. 155 during the reign of Antoninus Pius (Victor, 
Epit., 15, 4). In 72 they held the whole southern coast of the Cas- 
pian, and for a time at least bordered on a Parthian kingdom which 
had succeeded that of the Seythians in Sacastane at a date subse- 
quent to that of Isidore of Charax (I r.c.) The names of seven 
kings of this dynasty, beginning apparently with an Arsaces Diceus, 
are known from coins, The most powerful of these was the Gon- 
dophares under whom, according to the legendary deta Thome} 
the apostle Thomas came to India in 29 A.p.; he reigned over a 
great territory, which in large part had formerly belonged to Par- 
thia, his coins being found mainly in Herat, Sistan, and Kandahar, 
but also in Begram and sometimes in the Punjab ; an inseription 
at Takht-i-Bahi, north-cast of Peshawar, makes his twenty-sixth 
year the hundredth of an era which is probably that of the intro- 
duction of Buddhism in the Cabul valley.2 The dynasty of Gon- 
dophares, however, was but loosely constituted : we often find two 
kings at one time ; and the Periplus (70 A.D.), which tells us of the 
possession of old Indo-Seythia by these Parthians, says that one 
king was constantly displacing another, a sure symptom of a mori- 
bund condition, One of the last kings, Sanabares, reigned a little 
after 78 a.n. (Sallet, op. eit., p. 158). The author of the Periplus 
had also heard of the independent and very warlike nation of the 
Baetrians, ¿.e., the Tochari, whose greatest conquests fall at this 
time.  Kieu-tsieu-khio, the founder of their power, died, according 
to Chinese accounts, at the age of eighty, and was suceceded by 
his son Yen-kao-chin, who conquered the Indus lands. The Tochari 
were then more powerful than ever, and ruled as far as Shao-ki or 
Oude. The coins, on the other hand, lead us to distinguish between 
Kozola- Kadaphes, the immediate suecessor of Kozulo- Kadphizu 
(who borrows the latter's name and titles, and whose copper money 
found at Manikyala in the Punjab may be dated by its olfering a 
close imitation of the head of Augustus on denarii struck between 
4 p.c. and 2 A.p.), and the real conqueror of India, Ooćmo- Kad- 
phisés (Ar. Hima kapicó), who reigned from about the middle of 
the Ist century A.D., and whose might is proved by his striking 
gold, which no one had done since Eueratides. His coins, frequent 
in Kabulistan and the Punjab, have been found as far as Benares. 
This evidence is reeonciled with the Chinese account by an Indian 
notice in Kern, Varéha-Mihira, p. 39, which shows that the con- 
quests of the Tochari were for a time interrupted. It speaks of a 
robber Çaka king who was very powerful (i.e, Yen-kao-chin, or 
Kozola-Kadaphes), after whom there were five native kings. Of 
these the first four reigned but a few years, while the fifth, who is 
unnamed, had a reign of twenty years over a happy land, after which 
the Cakas began their depredations again. The unnamed king may 
be identified with a king wearing earrings, and therefore Indian, 
whose coins, found by sackfuls in Begram, and occasionally in the 
Punjab, Malwa, and even farther east, mark him as a neighbour 
and probably contemporary of Gondophares; they bear no name, 
but only the title “king of kings” and “great saviour."7? The 
recommencement of the Çaka conquest will thus begin with 
Ooémo-Kadphisés, who was the immediate predecessor of Kanérki 
or Kanishka, the founder of the Turushka dynasty, whose accession 
in 79 A.D. is the epoeh of the Çaka era (Oldenberg, Z. f. Num., 
viii. 290 sq.), and marks the consolidation of affairs in the Fast. 
Volagases I. died soon after the Alan wars, leaving a 
just reputation by his friendly relations to his brothers—a 
thing so long unknown—his patient steadfastness in 
foreign war and home troubles, and his foundation of a 
new capital, Perhaps also he has the merit of collecting 
from fragments or oral tradition all that remained of the 
dvesta.* From June 78 we find two kings coining and 
reigning together, Volagases II. and Pacorus IL, probably 
brothers. From 79 there is a long break in the coins of 
the former, and Artabanus IV. takes his place with a coin 
struck in July 81. This Artabanus appears as the pro- 
tector of a certain Terentius Maximus, who pretended to 
be Nero 5; he threatened to restore him and displace Titus 
by force, and, though the pretender was at length given 


up, the farce, which was kept up till 88, might have ended 
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1 See V. Rheine Mus., xix. 161 sq. 

? This was 500 years after Buddha (Z. f. K. d. Morgenl., iii. 129), 
which would give the date 57 A.D. 

3 This is perhaps the king qui regnavit sine nomine of Suetonius, 
De Regibus (Auson., Ep., 19). 

4 Dinkart, in Haug, PaAl.- Pez. Gloss., p. 144, calls the king who 
did this only Valkosh (j.e., Volkash), descendant of Ashkan. 

5 Zonaras, xi. 185 Orae. Sib., iv. 124, 127. 
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in earnest but for the disorders of the times, indicated by 
a break in the Parthian coinage between 84 and 93, in 
which latter year Pacorus appears as sole king.® 

At this time the political horizon of Parthia was very 
wide, and its intercourse with the farthest East was 
livelier than at any other date. In 90 the Yue-chi had 
come to war with the governor of Chinese Tartary and 
been reduced to vassalship; in 94 a Chinese expedition 
slew their king, and, advancing to the “North Sea” 
(Lake Aral) subdued fifty kingdoms.” The Tochari, one 
sees, like the Greeks before them, had neglected the 
lands north of the Hindu-Kush in their designs on India ; 
even of Ooémo-Kadphisés no coins are found north of that 
range. In 97 Chinese envoys directed to Rome actually 
reached the Mediterranean, but were dissuaded from going 
farther by Parthian accounts of the terrors of the sea voyage, 
and in 101 Muon-kiu, king of the An-si (Parthians), sent 
lions and gazelles of the kind called **fu-pa ” (BorPados) 
to the emperor of China. Muon-kiu reigned in Ho-to, 
ie., Carta or Zadracarta in Hyrcania; he was therefore a 
king of the Hyreanians, who also held the old Parthian 
lands cast of the Caspian Gate, and may be identical with 
a king, rival to Pacorus, who struck copper coins in 107 
and 108, if the latter is not identical with the later 
monarch Osroes. But anyhow the representative of the 
Parthian power in the west was still Pacorus IL, who 
in 1108 sold the crown of Edessa to Abgar VII. bar Izat, 
and died soon after, making way for his brother Osroes, 
who coins in the same year, but had to reckon with two 
rivals, viz., Volagases II. (who reappears after an interval 
of thirty-three years), from 112 onwards, and Meherdates 
(Mithradates) VI. The latter was a brother of Osroes, 
and so probably was the former. None of the three 
was strong enough to conquer the others, and continual 
war went on between them till Osroes was foolish enough 
to provoke Roman intervention by taking Armenia from 
Exedares, son of Pacorus, to whose appointment Rome had 
not objected, and transferring it to another son of Pacorus 
called Parthamasiris. Trajan, who had quite thrown over 
the principle of the Julii and Flavii, that the Danube and 
the Euphrates were the boundaries of the empire, and was 
fully embarked on the old Chauvinist traditions of the 
republie, would not let such an occasion slip ; and, refus- 
ing an answer to an embassy that met him at Athens, he 
entered Armenia and took Arsamosata? without battle, 
after receiving the homage of western Armenia (114). 
Parthamasiris submitted himself to the emperor, but Trajan 
declared that Armenia must be a Roman province, appointed 
an escort to sce the Parthian over the border, and when 
he resisted and tried to escape ordered his execution, — 
a brutal act, meant to inspire terror and show that the 
Arsacids should no longer be treated with on equal terms. 
Armenia and the neighbouring kings to the north having 
given in their submission, Trajan marched back by Edessa, 
receiving the homage of Abgar. The campaign of 115 
was in Mesopotamia, and the burden of it fell on Mebar- 
sapes of Adiabene and his ally Mannus of Singara. At 


$ There is a naive personal character about all the feelings of the 
Arsacids towards the Cæsars. Artabanus III. orders deep mourning 
for Germanicus, and sends Tiberius an insulting letter, advising him to 
escape the hate of his subjects by suicide. Volagases I. urges the senate 
to honour the memory of Nero. In the support given to the pseudo- 
Nero legitimist sympathies with the Julii may have combined with 
the wish to pay back in their own coin the Romans who had so often 
backed Parthian pretendants, 7 Hist. Gén. de la Chine, iii. 393 sq. 

8 The third year of Abgar VII. was the fifteenth of Trajan (Cureton, 
tne. Syr. Doc., p. 41) ; this involves a correction of +23 years applied 
to all Dionysius of Telmahar’s dates for the later kings of Edessa, 
as well as a blank of nineteen years before Abgar VII. 

9 Read uéxpis “Apoapocdrwy in Dio, Ixviii. 19. Samosata was a 
Roman town, and if they had lost it first this would have been 
mentioned. 
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115-191. its close Mesopotamia was made a Roman province ; the 


Cardueni and the Mareomedi?! of the Armenian frontier 
had also been reduced, and Trajan received the title of 
“ Parthicus.” In 116 the Tigris was crossed in face of 
the enemy (probably at Jezírat ibn ‘Omar), and a third 
new province of Assyria absorbed the whole kingdom 
of Mebarsapes. Onee more the Tigris was crossed and 
Babylonia invaded, still without resistance from the 
Parthians, whose intestine disorders continued. A Roman 
fleet descended the Euphrates and the ships were conveyed 
across on rollers to the Tigris, to co-operate with the 
army ; and now Ctesiphon fell and Osroes fled to Armenia, 
the north-east parts of which cannot have been thoroughly 
subdued. The Roman fleet descended the Tigris and 
received the submission of Mesene ; but now, while Trajan 
was engaged in a voyage of reconnaissance in the Persian 


Guli—plainly aiming at Bahrein—all the new provinces’ 


revolted and destroyed or expelled the Roman garrisons. 
The rebels, whose centre was in Mesopotamia, set Meher- 
dates VI. at their head ;? and, when he died by a fall from 
his horse in a foray on Commagene, his son, Sinatruces 
II., took his place, and was aided by an army which Osroes 
sent from Armenia under his son Parthamaspates. The 
reconciliation of the Arsacids among themselves was 
rewarded by the defeat and death of the Roman general 
Maximus; but jealousy now sprang up between the cousins, 
and of this Lusius, a second general sent by Trajan from 
Babylon, took advantage to draw Parthamaspates to the 
Roman side by à promise of the Parthian throne. Sima- 
truces was defeated and slain, Nisibis retaken, Edessa 
stormed and destroyed, and the whole rebellion put down ; 
but Trajan now saw what it would cost to maintain direct 
Roman rule over such wide and distant conquests, and 
Parthamaspates was solemnly crowned in the great plain 
by Ctesiphon in the presence of Romans and Parthians 
(winter 117). An unsuccessful siege of Atra (Hatrá) in 
the Mesopotamian desert was Trajan’s next undertaking ; 
illness and the revolt of the Jews prevented him from 
resuming the campaign, and after Trajan’s death (7th 
August 117) Hadrian wisely withdrew the garrisons from 
the new provinces, which would have demanded the con- 
stant presence of the imperial armies, and again made the 
Euphrates the limit of the empire. Parthamaspates too 
had soon to leave Parthia, and Hadrian gave him Orrhoene.? 
Thus Trajan’s Chauvinist policy had no other result than 
to show to the world the miserable weakness to which 
discord had reduced the Parthiaus.* And the discord did 
not cease even now, for, though Osroes was restored, Vola- 
gases still continued to coin, whether as rival or as partner 
of his rule, in some part of the realm. Hadrian continued 
to preserve peace, though a war threatened in 123,° and in 
130 he restored to Osroes his daughter taken captive by 
Trajan at Ctesiphon. Osrocs died soon after, and Volagases 
II. became sole monarch, dying in November 148 at the 
age of about ninety-six, after a reign of seventy-one years.® 

! Entr., viii. 8 ; Festus Rufus, Brev., 20. Marcoinedi are the Medes 
ealled Markh, the plural of Mar, * Mede" in Armenian. 

? What follows is drawn from Malalas, who has two passages (i. 351- 
352 and 357-358) drawn from Arrian's Parthica, but placed in a 
wrong context. - 

3 Me is the Parnathsapat who was king of Edessa from 119 to 123 ; 
this fact and its relation to Spart., Hadr., 5, has escaped notice owing 
to the false chronology of Dion. Telm. 

3 A proof of this is that very few silver drachme and no tetra- 
drachms were struck between 96 and 120, 

5 See Dürr, Reisen des K. Hadrian. p. 48. The removal of Partha- 
maspates and restoration of the oll dynasty of Osrhoene may have 
been a concession made on this occasion. 

$ The Volagesus who appears in connexion with an Alan invasion 
of Media, Armenia, and Cappadocia in 135 is from the context a 
different person, viz., the unnamed king of Armenia who was appointed 
by Hadrian in 117 (Spart., Madr., 21), and whose successor took the 
throne between 140 and 143 (Eckhel, Doct. num. cet, vii. 14). 


Volagases IH., who succeeded, had designs on Armenia, Vola. 
but an interview between him and Antoninus Pius (spring gases 
155) delayed for a time the outbreak of war." However, 
martial preparations went on, and on the death of 
Antoninus Yolayases entered Armenia (162). expelled 
the Arsacid Sohwimus, who was a client of Rome, and 
made Pacorus king. The destruction of a Roman legion 
under the legate of Cappadocia (lius Severianus), who 
fell on his own sword, laid Cappadocia and Syria open to 
the Parthians; Attidius Cornelianus, legate of Syria, was 
routed, and the provincials were in such distress that they 
even began to speak of revolt from Rome. When late in 
the year ;/Elius Verus arrived from the capital he found 
the troops so demoralized by defeat that he was ready to 
offer peace; but, when Volagases refused to treat, the 
able lieutenants whom Verus directed. from Antioch soon 
changed the face of affairs. The war had two theatres, 
and was officially called the Armenian and Parthian war.? 
Armenia was regained and Sohaunus restored by Statius 
Priseus and Martius Verns (163, 16-1), while Avidius Cassius 
drove Volagases from Syria in a bloody battle at Europus, 
and, entering north Mesopotamia, took Edessa and Nisibis, 
though not without serious opposition.!? At length, deserted 
by his allies (i.e, by the local kings, who were becoming 
more and more independent), Volagases abandoned Meso- 
potamia, and Cassius entered. Dabylonia, where, on a frivo- 
lous pretext, he gave up to rapine and fire the friendly city 
of Seleucia, still the first city of the East, with 400,000 
inhabitants. The destruction of Seleucia was a hideous 
crime, a mortal wound dealt to Eastern Hellenism by its 
natural protectors; that Cassius next, advancing to Ctesi- 
phon, razed the palace of Volagases to the ground may, 
on the other hand, be defended as a symbolical act caleu- 
lated more than anything else to impair the prestige of the 
Parthian with his Oriental subjects. Cassius returned to 
Syria in 165, with his victorious army much weakened 
through the failure of the commissariat and by the plague, 
which, breaking out in Parthia immediately after the fall 
of Seleucia, spread over the whole known world. In the 
same year Martius Verus won hardly less considerable 
successes in Media Atropatene, then apparently a separate 
kingdom.! The peace which followed in 166 gave Meso- 
potamia to Rome, This was the greatest of all wars 
between Rome and Parthia, alike in the extent of the 
lands involved and the energy of attack shown by the 
Parthians. The Romans used their victory with modera- 
tion, but Parthia, after this last effort, continued. steadily 
to sink, 

The Romans at the same time made an effort to compete 
with Parthia for the Chinese trade (especially in silk), 
which the latter had jealously kept in their own hands, 
and in 166 an envoy of An-thun (M. Antoninus) reached 
the court of the emperor Huan-ti, eia the sea and Tong- 
king. But the effort to establish a direct trade with China 
was unavailing, and the trade still flowed in its old 
channels when a second Roman agent reached China in 
226, a little before the fall of the Parthian empire. The 
Chinese tell us that with India also the Parthians drove 
a considerable trade.!? 


7 Aristides, Or. Sacra, i. 498, Cant. ; cp. Waddington, in Wem. de 
lascr., xxvi. (1867) p. 260 sq. 

8 For this war ep. the excellent monograph of E. Napp, De rebus 
inp. M. stur. Ant. in Or. gestis, 1879. 

9 (54, L., vi. Nos. 1877, 1457, 1497. For the order of events ep. 
Lucian, De Conse. Hist., 30. 

P Details in Suidas, s.v. Zedyya; Lue., op. cit, 295 Fronto, Epp. 
ud Verum, ii. 1, 121, Naber. 

D This seems to follow from the fact that both emperors, who were 
already called **Arineniaeus" and “Parthicus Maximus,” also call theni- 
selves “ Medicus" (on a coin earlier than 28th August 165), Eckhel, 
iv. 76 ; inscr. of Signia, Orelli, No. 859. 

2 The “Annals of the Second Ilan,” in Deguignes, Mém. Ac. Taser., 
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Volagases IIT. died in 191, having reigned forty-two 
years without civil war, and was sneceeded by Volagases 
IV. During the civil troubles of Rome which preceded 
the establishment of the military empire this prince main- 
tained friendly relations with Pescennius Niger ;. and his 
vassal Barsenius of Atra was permitted to supply a force 
of bowmen, who took part in the fighting against Septimius 
Severus at Nicwa (194). When Niger’s cause declined, 
however, Volagases allowed his clients of Adiabene to join 
with Orrhoene, now in revolt against the Roman power. 
The strongholds of Mesopotamia were taken, and their 
garrisons put to the sword; Nisibis itself was besieged. 
In truth, the Parthian could no longer pretend to eontrol 
the poliey of the princes on his frontier, who felt them- 
selves their own masters smee they had borne the chief 
brunt of the last two Roman wars. But in summer 195 
Severus appeared in Mesopotamia, reeeived the submission 
of Abrar VIET. of Orrhoene, and from Nisibis (which, with 
true insight into its strategie importance, he raised to a 
colony and great military station) directed two successful 
campaigns against Adiabene! (196) and the Arabs of the 
Singara district, incorporating the latter in the provinee 
of Mesopotamia.? The Parthians made no movement till 
Severus was busy with Albinus, when they ravaged Meso- 
potamia and besieged Laetus in Nisibis; but in 198 
Severtis was again on the scene of war, and they fell back 
without fighting, leaving the emperor free to prepare for 
next year a campaign on a great scale. In 199 a fleet on 
the Euphrates co-operated with the Roman army, and 
Severus, taking up an unaccomplished plan of Trajan, 
dredyed out the old Naarmalea canal, through which his 
ships sailed into the Tigris, and took the Parthians wholly 
by surprise, Seleucia and Coche? were deserted by their 
inhabitants ; Ctesiphon was taken by the end of the year 
with terrible slaughter, 100,000 inhabitants being led cap- 
tive and the place given up to pillage, for the great king 
had fled powerless at the approach of the foe. Severus, 
whose force was reduced by famine and dysenteries, did 
not attempt pursuit, but drew off up the Tigris. The 
army was again in its quarters by Ist April 200 (C.7.L., vi. 
225 a), and for some time thereafter Severus was oceupied 
in Armenia. But in 201 he undertook a carefully organ- 
ized expedition against Atra, from whose walls the Romans 
had been repulsed with great loss when Severus, returning 
from the Tigris in the previous year, had attempted to 
carry it by a coup de main. This city, which in Trajan’s 
time was neither great nor rieh, was now a wealthy place, 
and the sun-temple contained vast treasures. The classical 
authors call Atra Arabian, but the king’s name is Syriac, 
Barsenius, 7¢, Bar Sin, son of the moon, and we may 
suppose that it was really an Aramæan prineipality,* which, 
hike Palmyra, had its strength from the surrounding Arab 
tribes that it could eall into the field. Severus lay before 
Atra for twenty days, but the enemy’s cavalry cut off his 
foraging parties, the admirable archers galled the Roman 
troops, a great part of the siege train was burned with 
naphtha; and, when, in addition, two assaults had been 
repulsed with tremendous loss on two suecessive days, the 
emperor was compelled to raise the siege,—a severe blow 
to Roman prestige in the East, aud one that greatly raised 
the name of Atra and its prince, but did not help the decay- 
ing power of Parthia in the least. 

xxxii. (1765), p. 358 ; Pian-i-tian, in Wem. Ac. Inser., viii. (1827! p. 
P24 sz and Journ, atg., ser. 2, vill, 278, 260 s7. 

1 In Dio, lxxv. 3, read tiv ApByNirw for ri» ápy3v. 

? Not ouly Herodian, iii. 9, but Capitol., Mecrinvs, 12, implies that 
these Arabs were Yemenites ; the great migration of southern Arabs, 
which led to the foundation of the kingdom of Hira, had therefore 
already taken plaee. 

3 Dio, Zer., lxxv. 9, has Babylon, Unt it was a mere heap of ruins 


in the beginning of the 2d century a. D. 
* Cp. Nóldeke, Tabari, p. 34. 
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Tn 209 Volagases IV. was sueceeded by his son Volagases 191-219. 


V., under whom in 212 the fatal troubles in Persis began, 
white in 213 his brother Artabanus rose as rival claim- 
ant of the kingship; and the civil war lasted for many 
years. A fresh danger arose when Tiridates, a brother of 
Volagases IV., who had long been a refugee with the 
Romans and had accompanied Severus’s eampaign of 199, 
eseaped, in company with a Cilician adventurer, the Cynic 
Antiochus, to the court of his nephew Volagases ; for the 
emperor Antoninus (Caracalla) demanded their surrender, 
and obtained it only by a declaration of war (215). About 


the same time Artabanus gained the upper hand, and in Arta- 
216 he held Ctesiphon and its distriet ; but Volagases still banus. 


held out in the Greek eities of Babylonia, as his tetra- 
drachms prove (till 222). | Artabanus's strength lay in the 
north ; the Arab histories of the Sásánians make him king 
of the Median region, and agreeably with this he eoins 
only drachme.® Presently Artabanus had a war with 
Rome on his hands; the pretext was that he had refused 
his daughter to Antoninus, but the emperor was mindful 
of his father’s dying advice to enrich the soldiers and 
despise all other classes, and saw a prospect of rich booty. 
In 216 the Romans penetrated to Arbela by way of 
Carduene and Calaehene,! and violated the graves of the 
kings of Adiabene, which they falsely took for those of the 
Arsaeids. Thus far the Parthians, who had been taken by 
surprise in full peaee, had offered little or no resistanee, 
but Antoninus was murdered (8th April 217) while he was 
preparing for a new foray, and his sueeessor Macrinus at 
once found that Artabanus was now armed, and was not 
the man to let the insult to his territory pass with im- 
punity. An overwhelming Parthian force fell on Mesopo- 
tamia and refused to be appeased by the restoration of the 
captives of the previous year ; Macrinus was beaten in two 
engagements? and eompelled to retire to Syria, abandoning 
the Mesopotamian plain; and in the winter of 217,218 he 
was glad to purchase peace for an indemnity of 50,000,000 
denarii (£1,774,298). In or about 222 Artabanus must 
also have displaced his brother in Babylonia, for he was a 
patron of Rab Abba, who beeame head of the Jewish school 
of Sura in 219.9 


Persis, which dealt the last blow to the Arsacids, had Persis. 


through the whole Parthian period held an isolated position, 
and is so seldom mentioned that our knowledge of its 
history and native prinees is almost wholly due to recently- 


found eoins,!9 

These embrace a triple series of silver coins and a class of copper 
pieces. The oldest of the latter elass bears the name of Cainnascires, 
and his is the only name in the class known to us from other 
sources, for Hyrodes and Phraates (each of which names was borne 
by two kings of the series) are not Arsacid great kings. as their 
title is only “king,” uot “king of kings” (against Mordtmann), 
Nor do they seem to have ruled in the same quarter with the kings 
who struck silver ; the latter were native kings of Persis, the former 
rather Elymieans, who iu the times after Camnascires were foreed 
hack in a south-east direction (as appears from the plaees in which 
the coins are found), and ruled parts of Persis side by side with the 


5 According to Mani, in the book Shaburlun, the 4th year of 
Ardhaban = 216/217 ; see Al-Beérunt, tr. by Sachan, pp. 121,190. This 
proves that in 216 Artabanus was the recognized sovereign in the 
distriet of Ctesiphon to which Mardiuu (on Habl Ibrahim) belongs ; ef. 
Noldeke, Tabari, y. 16. 

8 See above, p. 601. 

* Dio says they invaded Media, but Antoninus had not such a hold 
of Armenia as to open to him the route of the triumvir Antony, and 
a march from Gazaea to Arbela over Mount Zagrus is incredible, But, 
if Media at this time extended so far west as to include Arrapachitis 
aud Calaehene (the Marcomedians of Trajan's wars), the eampaign is 
intelligible, and Spartian's mention of the Cadusians and Babylonians 
etn he explained as a misreading of Kapóovaías xai  ApS:Nov in a Greek 
sourec. 

3 The lacuna in Dio, lxxviii. 26. is to be supplied by a passage of 
Xiphilinus, not given in recent editions. i 

9 Jost, Gesch. d. Jud., ii. 139. 

20 See Mordtmann in Z. f. Num., iv. 152 sq., vii. 40 sq. 
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Cmnuascires appears as an old man on coins of 
82 and 51 B.e., and his ten sueeessors whom we know from the 
coins carry us down to 36 an, the latest date at which the 
Elymwauns are mentioned as independent (Tae., etan., vi. 44). The 
older coins have Greek inscriptions and often tigures of Greek gods, 
but under the fifth successor of Camnascires, ie., about the time 
of Christ, Pahlavi takes the place of Greek and Mithras of Serapis. 
The silver class, again, has in all three series. Pallavi legends 
and the fire-altar on the reverse. The first series has seven princes 
with the unexplained title “ Feritkara,” the second has three kings 
(Malka), the third ten kings; the names are throughout either 
Achemenian (Artahshetr, Dàryav), pointing perhaps to a claim of 
Achwvmenian descent, or sacred uames like those commou with the 
Sasdnians (Nerseh, Yezdikert), or are taken from sacred legend 
| Mimichetr). The second and third series appear to be continous 
(against Mordtinann) ; the last king of the second series is Zaturdat 
(H.), the first of the third Daryav (Ll) son of Zaturdat. With 
Daryav I. the kings assume a Parthian costume, and his son 
Artahshetr 1I. is the only king of that name who from the number 
and various types of his coins can be fairly identified with the 
Artaxerxes of Isidore of Charax, who reigned ‘ in the time of his 
fathers " (c. 80-50 n.c.), and was slain at the age of ninety-three by 
his brother Gosithres. As Darvav I. must also have reigned for 
a considerable time this datum places him about the commencement 
of the Parthian supremacy, which naturally explains his Parthian 
dress. Then the princes of the first silver series will be Seleucid 
vassals, and the shorter series of kings before Davyav independent 
princes falling between the Seleucid and Parthian suzerainty. 
Finally Gosithres, brother of Avtahshetr 11., has the same name 
as Gozihr, the last Bazrangi king before the rise of the Sasanians, 
so that it was probably one dynasty. The eight kings, in at least 
six different geuerations, who appear on coins between Artahshetr 
li. and Tirdat H., will carry us roughly to the middle of the 
second Christian century, leaving a space sullicient for Gózihr, the 
last Bazranvian, and the anarchy of the first days of the Sásaniaus. 
The emblems on the coins show that Persis was always 
loyally Zoroastrian, and at Istakhr stood the famous fire- 
temple of the goddess Anáhédh. Its priest was Sásán, 
whose marriage with a Dázrangian princess, ltámbehisht, 
laid the foundation of the greatness of his house, while 
priestly influence, which was very strong, doubtless favoured 
its rise.  Pábak, son of Sásán, and Ardashir, son of Pábak, 
begin the history of the Sásánian dynasty, which oceupies 
the next section of this article. Artabanus did nothing to 
check the use of the new power till Ardashir had all Persis 
in his hand (224) and had begun to ereet a palace and temple 
at Gór (Firuzabad). Nírófar, king of Elymais, was then sent 
against him, but was defeated, and now Ardashir passed 
beyond Persis and successively reduced Ispahan (Parveta- 
cene), Ahwaz (Elymais) and Mesene.! After this victory 
Ardashír sent a challenge to Artabanus himself; their 
armies met by appointment in the plain of Hormizdján, 
and Artabanus fell (28th April 227) Ctesiphon and 
Babylonia must have fallen not much later, though Vola- 
gases V. seems to have re-established himself there on his 
brother's death, and a tetradrachm of 539 Sel. shows that 
he held the city till autumn 227. The conquest of Assyria 
and great part of Media and Parthia is assigned by Dio 
expressly or by implication to the year 228, and so the 
Parthian empire was at an end. : 


The part of Parthia of which Dio speaks cau only be Choarene and 
Comisene ; it was only in a later expedition that Ardashir reached 
Sacastane, Hyrcania, Nishapur, and Merv, and these do not seem to 
have been Parthian. Indeed, from 58 A. n. Comisene appears to have 
been the most eastern satrapy of the Arsacid empire. Eastern Iran 
was in this period very flourishing under the Tochari of the dynasty 
which Iudian sources call Turushka, and which can be traced on 
inscriptions till 213 and 259 (or 359). Kanishka, the founder of the 
dynasty, is said to have ruled Cabul and all Hindustan, and in 
fact his coins extend over all northern India. The empire of which 
Kashmir was a main province was wider than that of the Greeks 
had been, and also more consolidated, for strategi took the place of 
the native kings (Journ. As., ser. 3, viii. 264, and ser. 4, x. 95). So, 
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1 The flourishing state of Mesene had, as its coins show, been long 
sinking into barbarism ; the Jatest date they supply is 167 (Z. f. Num., 
viii. 212 s4.). A little earlier. in 143, they are associated with coins 
of Meredates, son of Phobas, king of the Omuanians, The latter, 
already known to Pliny us dwelling in the desert west of Charax, must 
he the Azd from ‘Oman, a part of whom shared the great migration and 
finally settled in Anbar and Lira. 
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too, Kanishka banished the native language from his coins, using 
Greek. letters and his own foreign language. His predecessor had 
supplanted the Greek gods, except Helios, by Oriental divinities, 
and new Helios too gives way to the Iranian Mupo or Miopo. The 
motley pantheon on the coins of Kauishka aud his successors gives 
an interesting glimpse of the faiths of the Indo-Iranian frontier, 
We find here the old Tranian popular deities: Mao, the moon-god ; 
Mupo, the sun-god ; Nava, the goddess of war ; Oado, the wind-vod ; 
Opha-yvo, i.e., Véréthraghnó (sce Benfey, Z. D. M, Ga vili. 459) ; Avpo, 
identical with the Zoroastrian Ahuva-mazda ; we find also alstrac- 
tions like the Izeds of the heavenly hierarchy in otlicial Zoroastriau- 
ism. e. g., Ovip, ie., Aniran, the eternal self-created lights, and Pappo 
(Pers., zarr; synonymous with Zend, Averénó), the royal majesty, 
side by side with Indian deities, sneh as Siva, and a number of un- 
known deities with barbarous names brought from the old homes of 
the Tochari. Heracles and Helios appear transformed by barbarous 
pronunciation or epithets, and Saparo is the cosmopolitan Serapis, 
probably introduced, as in Elymais, by Alexandrian sailors. Buddha, 
too, appears (Sallet, JNechf. Al, p. 189 sq.) The Buddhists were 
the most active religious body in the kingdom, and the king, if not 
actually a convert, as the legend claims, showed thein such favour 
as gave their faith a wide missionary field and unparalleled snecess. 
The kings built many Buddhist meeting-houses, monasteries, and 
shrines, and it was Kanishka who called together in Kashmir the 
council of 500 fathers that finally redacted the Tripitaka collection, 
Ptolemy (vii. 1, 47) speaks of Tochari as the Kaompator ; the Chinese 
bear wituess to their might in 159 ; and from 220 to 265 their empire 
retained its old compass (Journ. Asa ser. 3, vill. 263, 265). Kashmir 
was lost in the course of the 3d century, but the western provinces 
remained, About 100 A.D. Greek ceased to be understood in east Iran, 
and from this,time we can trace a growing Iranian influence on the 
coins of the T'ochari, especially in the Sasanian period. The latest 
eoins of the Tochart come mostly from Balkh, so that they seem to 
have been gradually pushed backwards to the point from which 
they started. Finally, their empire was overthrown by another 
brauch of their own race, for, carly in the 4th ceutury, those of 
the Great Yue-chi who had remained in their old homes, a little 
west of Badakhshan, were compelled, by the pressure of the Juan- 
juan of Tartary, to move west to Po-lo or Balkh, and thence, under 
their warlike king Ki-to-lo (Kidara ; whence they are ealled Cidaritie 
Huns by Priseus, in Zr. J. Gr., iv. 102), erossed the Hindu-Kush 
and destroyed the old empire of the Tochari, founding in its place 
the kingdom of the Little Yue-ehi. The date of this invasion 
can, froin a variety of data, be fixed as e. 430, just about the time 
when the Sdsanians, in 429, destroyed the last of the Arsacids in 
Armenia; and with this agrees the Indian statement that cighteen 
Çaka kings reigned 380 years (50-430 A.D.) Their successors 
were still powerful in India about 520, aud in their old homes 
their empire fell in 562. 


[PARTHIAN EMPIRE. 


Sources, —1. FoR THE MACEDONIAN PERIOD.— l'or Alexander the sonrees are 
of two classes. (1) Arrian, and for ihe most part Plulareh also, drew from 
olticial Macedonian sources, especially the works of King Ptolemy and Aristo- 
Indus of Cassandrea. (2) An unollicial history, written bya Greek CHtarchus 
for the Greeks, is faithfully exeerpted by Diodorus. Curtius and Justin (or rather 
Trogus) drew (rom a later work based on the same souree but supplemented 
by extracts from a book of the tirst elass and another book hostile to Alexander 
and of very inditlerent. authority, Droysen follows the writings of the first 
class exelusively, and indeed. for military and historical points they alone are 
to be trusted. Grote uses also the works of the seeond class, which, though 
rhetorical, romantic, and uneritieal, have the advantage of telling us many 
things that the otlieial histories pass over, and, though they show little judg- 
ment themselves, are rich in materials to guide our jndgment. The historian 
must deal with the material as a philologist would deal with a book preserved 
in two classes of MSS., one good, the other interpolated Dut independent. 
One must first restore as nearly as may be the archetype of the second class 
and then use it to correet the text—or here the history- based on the tirst 
class. For the immediate successors of Alexander, Diodorus, the exeerpts from 
Arrian in Photius, and Plutareh’s lives of Eumenes and Demetrius are our best 
guides, all three drawing from the excellent. Hieronymus of Cardia. Trogus 
(Justin) makes a defective use of indifferent sourees, and is good for little. 
Droysen's is the best modern book ; Grote is nseful because he does not take so 
purely Macedonian a standpoint, but he deals mainly with the West. We have 
no really continuous ancient account for 301-220 B.c., for Justin's narrative is 
even less worthy of the name of a history than in the preceding period. The 
seattered material is best collected by Droysen. From 220 onwards we have 
the excellent work of l'elybius, at first complete and then in large excerpts, 
There are some good modern monographs, but nothing that ean be ealled 
even a tolerable general history of the latest period of Macedonian rule in 
Asia. 

2. For THE PanTUIAN PERIOD, —'The only continuous account of Parthian 
and Baetrian history which has reached us is Justin's abridgment of Trogus 
Pompeius, ending with 9 B.c., and having also a lacuna, due to Justin's care- 
lessness, between 94 and 55 mc. For the wars with Rome in 53 and 36 B.C., 
Plutareh’s Crassus and Antonius give full accounts. Under the early Ciesars 
the Parthians were, iu a sense, viewed as sharing the empire of the world with 
Rome (Strabo, xi. p. 515; Just., xli. I, 1), and Roman historians began briefly 
to note events in Parthian history whieh had no direet connexion with Roman 
atlairs. hus, from 69 B.c. to 72 A.D., Die, Josephus, and Tacitus give us pretty 
complete aecounts, Between Wi and 69 Boe. and between 72 aud 227 A.D. the 
history is very much lost, The coins are most valuable, especially after 37 
p.c, when they begin to be dated ; for the later period they are our chief aid, 
the exeerpts from Dio not helping ns much. 

aids, Voy Vaillant, Arsacidarim imperium (Paris, 1728), and Du Four de 
Longuerne, Annales Arsacidarum (Stvash., 1732), are still indispensable compila- 
Lions, to which G. E. J. Guillem de Sainte-Croix, “Mèm. sur le gonvernement 
des Parthes,” Mém. Ac. Inser., 1. 48 sq., 755 sq., gives a good supplement. The 
most important modern books are those that explain the coins historieally— 
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E. Q. Visconti, Icon. Gr., iii; Bartholomæi, “ Reeh, sur la num. Arsac.,” Mim. 
Soc. streh., ii; A. de Longpérier, Mém. sur la chron. et Viconoyr, des rois Parthes 
Arsac. (Paris, 1853)—and the catalogues of coins in Prokesch-Osten's Monnaies 
des rois Purthes (Paris, 1874-75) and P. Gardner's Parthian Coinage (London, 1877). 
There are also recent histories of Parthia by Rawlinson, Selinciderwirth, and 
Spiegel, and a book on the coins by Lindsay. As regards Bactria Bayer's 
Historia (Petersb., 1738) is poor, and quite upset by recent finds of coins. 
The Chinese material is still best given by Deguignes in Mim. Ac. Puser., Xxv. 
17 sq. Of recent books see II. H. Wilson, Ariana Antigua (London, 1541); 
Lassen, Zur (Gesch. der Gricch. und Indoskyth. Könige (Bonn, 1838) and Ind. 
Alterthumsk., ii. The best works on the coins are by Thomas, in his edition of 
Prinsep, Essays on Ind. Antiquities, ii. 173 $g.; A. Cunninghain, in Num. 
(hron., vols. viii.-xii.; and Sallet, Nachfolger Alexanders des Gr. in Baktrien 
und Indien (Berlin, 1878). (A. v. G.) 
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Section I{I.—SAsAntan EMPIRE. 


Of the minor kings who ruled in Persis, in the Arsacid 
period, in real or nominal allegiance to the Parthian “ king 
of kings” we know some names from coins or ancient 
writers, but we cannot tell whether they were all of one 
dynasty. In the beginning of the 3d century the kings, 
who then belonged to a dynasty of which the name prob- 
ably was Bazrangik, had lost much of their power ; lesser 
potentates ruled in various parts of the land, which, by 
being all mountainous, falls naturally into ill-connected 
sections. One of these local princes was Papak, or, in 
the more modern pronunciation, Pábak,! son or descend- 
ant of Sásán, a native of the village of Khír on the southern 
margin of the great salt lake east of Shiraz. Pabak 
overthrew Goózihr, the last prince of the Dázrangík, and 
became master of the district of Istakhr (Persepolis), and 
the coins and inscriptions of his son give him the title 
of king. His legitimate heir was his son Shápür, for 
whom Pábak is said to have asked recognition from the 
Arsacids; but on Pábak's death a second son, Ardashir, 
refused to acknowledge his brother, and was in arms against 
him when Shápür died suddenly, and hardly by mere 
accident. That Ardashírs claims were opposed by his 
brothers and that he put them to death are not to be 
doubted, as we have these facts from a tradition of strictly 
legitimist tendency. 

Tradition names various local princes conquered by 
Ardashir for himself or for his father, and perhaps Pabak 
before his death was already lord of all Persis. Ardashir, 
at least presumably, was so when he struck the coins still 
extant.? Ardashir, who is to the Sásánian what Cyrus was 
to the Achemenian empire, probably came to the throne 
in 211/212 a.p.2 From the first he plainly leaned on the 
clergy of the Zoroastrian faith, which all through the 
Macedonian and Parthian eras had undoubtedly continued 
to be the religion of the people in Irán proper, and especi- 
ally in Persis. The Parthian monarchs were Zoroastrians, 
but probably often very lukewarm in the faith. Ardashir, 
on the contrary, ostentatiously placed symbols of fire-wor- 
ship on his coins, and on his inscriptions boasts himself 
a * Mazdayasn,” or orthodox Zoroastrian, From his days 
onward the often fanatical and persecuting clergy enjoyed 
great power in the Sásánian empire, and the hierarchical 
organization of the state church, so similar to that of the 
Christian clergy, probably dates from Ardashir; it is referred 
to, at least, on the inscriptions of his immediate suecessors. 
Popularity and a certain religious prestige were the natural 
fruits of this orthodox zeal on the part of Ardashir, but 
his success was essentially the fruit of his energy and 


! The Arabs, having no p, pronounce Babak ; but this is not Persian. 
In general the forms of proper names followed in this article give the 
more recent pronunciation, which may have prevailed about the end 
of tlie Sásánian period. 

? These show a full-face portrait with the legend * Artakhshathr 
king." "The reverse has his father’s portrait in profile with the legend 
“son of the divine Pápak." The older form of Ardashir’s name, 
Artakhshathr, is the ancient Ach:emeuian name, which the Greeks 
write Artaxerxes, and which, singularly enough (together with the name 
Darius, Dáryáv, Dáráb, Dara), had survived in the home of the Achæ- 
menians, although genuine Persian tradition had lost all memory of 
the old empire. 

3 See A. v. Gutschmid, in Z. D. M.G., xxxiv. 734. 
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valour. 
of Persis to be king of the kings of Irán. He began by 
subduing successively Kirman, Susiana, and the petty states 
at the mouth of the Tigris. But after this he came into 
conflict with the great king, whom, according to the con- 
temporary account of Dio Cassius, he smote in three battles. 
The decisive engagement with Ardaván (Artabanus) in 
which the last Parthian monarch fell, and where Ardashir 
gained the title of *king of kings," seems to have been on 
28th April 224 (or 227, according to A. v. Gutschmid), and 
was probably fought in Babylonia or Susiana, for the next 
enterprise of Ardashir was an unsuccessful attack on the 
strong walls of Hatra, which perhaps was not taken and 
destroyed till the reign of his successor. Ardashir con- 
quered Media, where an Arsacid prince was his adversary, 
and gained the greater part of the Iranian highlands, but 
failed in Armenia, whither a son of Ardavan had fled. 

The Romans saw with concern the rise of a prince who 
already directed his aims against their Asiatic possessions, 
and seems to have had some success in this quarter, till in 
233 he was smitten by Alexander Severus in a great battle.4 
Henceforth, though peace was often made between the 
two powers, they remained constant rivals,—and rivals on 
equal terms, for, though under able rulers and when the 
inner condition of the empire was not greatly disturbed, 
the Europeans of Rome or Byzantium were still too strong 
for the Asiaties, the tables were not seldom turned, and 
home sustained many a shameful defeat. This struggle 
fills the chief place in the political history of the Sásánians ; 
and the inner development of the empire, its martial and 
political institutions, its art and industry, were also most 
powerfully influenced by the superior civilization of the 
West. 


The nominal capital was always at Istakhr, where, for Sásánian 
v ? 3 E 
example, the holy ** pyreum ? of the royal house stood, and 5*2» 


where the heads of conquered foreign kings were hung up. 
But the real metropolis was the Arsacid capital of Ctesiphon, 
with Ardashir’s new foundation of Veh-Ardashir, just across 
the Tigris on the site of the old Seleucia. The rich 
alluvial land that surrounded these twin cities was no 
part of Irán proper, and its inhabitants were mainly Sem- 
ites; but old example, and probably its vicinity to Itoman 
soil, marked it out for the true seat of government. 

The extent of the empire at the time of Ardashír's 
death is uncertain, for the national tradition ascribes to him 
some conquests that were really made by his successors, 
and others which the Sásánians never made at all. Shapur, 
his son, calls himself on his inscriptions king of the kings of 
Irán and non-lrán, where his father says only “of Iran” ; 
so that it was the son who first extended the realm beyond 
the bounds of what was then known as Irán. Non-Iran may 
refer to districts in the far East, where, however, the Sásán- 
ian power never reached so far as that of the Achemenians, 
and it may also include Armenia. At any rate, Ardashir 
won a great empire and consolidated it, so that it held to- 
gether for four centuries. He gave a powerful blow to 
the system of vassal states, which had become more and 
more prevalent under the Arsacids, and reduced most of 
these states to provinces. In this sense he is justly viewed 
by tradition as the restorer of the unity of Irán ;? but the 


4 Lampridius, Al Ser., 56. His statement rests on documentary 
evidence, and is accepted by Tillemout and by Clinton, who confirms 
it from eoins. The attachment of the troops from Orrhoene for 
Alexander (Capitol. , Maximinus, ii.) was probably connected with his 
liberation of their country from the Persians, Rawlinson’s and Spiegel’s 
preference for the statement of the romancer Herodian, that the Per- 
sians were the vietors, is pseudo-critieism. 

5 Tt must not be supposed that the Persians had a elear recollection 
of the might and breadth of the Achwmenian empire, though Western 
writers, who knew the old history from books, sometimes make Per- 
sians speak as if they shared in that knowledge. No doubt a Sasanian 

» would sometimes hear from a Greek or Syrian how his predecessors 


Slowly and not without toil he rose from king 212.933. 
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unity, of course, was not such as in à modern European state. 
The great harons in particular were still very powerful, and 
were more than onee a danger to the kings. At bottom 
ne were a continuation of the Parthian ‘nobility, falling 
P divers classes, headed, as in the Achwmenian empire, 
by the seven noblest houses. There was also a numerous 
minor nobility. Later generations looked back upon the 
founder of the empire as the best of lawgivers and. the 
ideal monarch ; and, of course, so great a patron of Zoro- 
astrianism left a high reputation for piety, A man of 
mark he certainly was, but the fratricide that opened his 
reign, and such a barbarity as tradition itself relates of his 
conduet to the conquered Ardaván, whose head he spurned 
with his feet, show him to have been very far from a 
pattern character. It is interesting to find his memory 
intertwined with similar romantic legends to those told of 
Cyrus, He was born of (we are told) a mean father, and 
lived as a page at the court of Ardavan, as Cyrus lived at 
that of Astyages, and so forth. 

figure in the late 


a much more historical picture has been preserved by 
genuine tradition. 

Ardashir is said to have adopted his son Shápür as 
partner of his throne, and this is confirmed by coins on 
which a youthful head appears along with Ardashír's like- 
ness. He died late in 241 or early in 242. Shápür I. 
(older form Shahpuhkr ; Sapor or Sapores of the Westerns) 
was probably crowned on 20th March 242. Legendary 
tradition makes his mother an Arsacid princess taken at 
the capture of Ctesiphon ; but, according to a more prob- 
able account, Shápür was already able to bear arms in the 
decisive battle with Ardaván. Nor can he have been a 
mere stripling when his reign began, as his prowess against 
Rome shows; for in Ardashír's last years, in the reign of 
Maximin (236-238), the war had been renewed, and Nisibts 
and Carrhe (Haran), two fortresses which constantly re- 
appear in this history, had been taken. In 242 Shápür 
had penetrated to Antioch, before Gordian IIL, or rather 
his father-in-law Timesitheus, drove him back and retook the 
Mesopotamian strongholds. The Persians were defeated 
at Réshainá, and Gordian proposed to march on the capital 
by way of the Euphrates, as Julian subsequently did; when 
almost on the frontier, a little below the junction of the 
Euphrates and Chaboras, he was murdered by Philip the 
Arab (244), who concluded a humiliating peace with 
Shápür, and is said—for the details are obseure—to have 
given np to him Armenia and Mesopotamia. Our whole 
knowledge of the Perso-Roman wars in the 3d century is 
very defective ; but there seems now to have been a lull for 
some years, till in 251 or 252 Shápür again was in motion, 
now at length effecting an oeeupation of Armenia and com- 
pelling its king to flee to Roman soil, The Roman world 
was at this period so shaken that Syria was again and 
again invaded,—how often we can hardly say; nay, a 
Syrian, Cyriades, himself led the Persians to Antioch and 
assumed the purple under their protection. At last the 
emperor Valerian took the field in person ; but, after pro- 
tracted operations in Mesopotamia, fortune turned against 
the Romans and Valerian himself became Shapin’s captive 
(260), under unknown circumstances, and, according to 


liad reigned as far as Constantinople, but this was not living tradition. 
Western seholars again sometimes mixed up the old and the new 
state, as when Libanius supposes that Susa, the residence of Xerxes 
and Artaxerxes, must also be the residence of his contemporary Sapor 
(Shápür) The Sásánians, however, regarded themselves 
of the inythieal kings of lrán. 

1 An abridged extract of the romantic history of Ardashir has been 
preserved in the original Pallavi, and has been published by Néldeke | 
(see p. 135, note 1, above), The same legendary material is used by | 
Firdansi ; cp. also Z.D, M. G., xxxiv. 585, 509. E 
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Dreams and portents 
ig 1 > later as in the earlier legend, and even a 
mythical conflict with a dragon is recounted.! Fortunately 


[SASANIAN 
toman accounts, through treachery, but certainly not till he 
had entered into negotiations and vainly sought to purchase 
a free retreat for his army with gold. Shápiir now pene- 
trated with an invading host far into Homan territory 
towards Asia Minor, but he met with not unsuccessful 
opposition, The general Ballista cut off many Persians ; 
but a heavier blow was struck by Odænatlms at the head 
of his Palmyrenes, who, in this or a subsequent campaign, 
smote the retreating Persians and even captured the royal 
harem ; nay, once, if not twice, he laid siege to Ctesiphon 
itself (for details see ParwvnaA) Presumably now as 
in later times the Persian empire proved unable to sustain 
the eost of prolonged campaigns. These Oriental kingdoms 
are on the whole poor, though they include some fertile 
regions, and though the kings accumulate large stores of 
treasure, The Persians had no great standing army like 
and the levies summoned to the standard 
could not long be kept together; hence so many brilliant 
débuts in warfare withont Tasting result, Shápúr effeeted 
no permanent gain of territory, for even Armonia seems 
now to have fallen again under Roman suzerainty.? But 
Valerian was not delivered, and died in eaptivity. The 
figures of the victorious king and the captive Cesar are 
still to be seen hewn, perhaps by Roman subjects, on the 
rocks of Persis, and Persian tradition, which preserves 
so few historical facts as to the immediate successors of 


Ardashir, has not forgotten this crowning humiliation of 
Rome. Some of the traditional deeds of Shapur I. really 


belong to Shapur L., but we may accept him as the author 
of the great irrigation works at Shüshtar, and it was he 
who Du Cuindéy Shápür (Ar, Jundai-Sábńr, Syr. Béth 
Lápát) which was often used by the kings as their second 
residence, and stood to Ctesiphon as its neighbour Susa in 
Acheemenian times did to Babylon. Shápür s sway over 
non-Iránian peoples has been already referred to; bnt the 
Augustan historians are certainly right in speaking of the 
Bactrians as a nation still independent and often hostile 
to Persia, and the same is true of the Cadusians (Pollio, Fal., 
ch. 1.), «e, the Délamites of Gilán, who were never subdued 
hy the Sasinians. At the e very beginning of Shápúrs reign 
Mani, founder of the Manichzean sect (sec MANICH ISM), 
hegan to preach, against which the Persian priests fought 
for centuries as vigorously as against the various scetions 
of Nicene Christians. 

The close of Shápür's reign saw great changes in is 
Roman east (see PALMYRA At the fall of Palinyra 
Shápür was probably no longer alive. His son Hormizd 
(Ohrmazd) I. came to the throne in 272 or 27 3, having 
previously been governor of Bd: His title, “the 
hero,” appears to have been gained by prowess against 
the femmes before his accession, for his reign of one year 
gave little time for great deeds. 

His snecessor, Bahrám (Varahrdn) I., was not his son 
as tradition represents, but, according to an inseription, his 


brother. He is said to have been a weak prince, given to 
pleasure. The execution of Mani falls within his reign, 


which (subject to a possible error of as much as two years, 
which affects all dates of reigns between Bahrám 1. and 
Shápúr 1L.) may be dated between 274 and 277. 

Of his son, Bahram II. (e. 277-294), Persian. tradition 
has next to nothing to tell. To him may be probably 
ascribed two long but ill-preserved inscriptions, religious 
in content, almost sermonizing, and of very clerical colour. 
He had wars with Rome, of which we only know that they 
were terminated by a peace with Probus (276-282),? and 
that Probus was murdered. before he could renew tlie con- 


2 See au essay by Gutschmid, Z. D. M.G., xxxi, 51, which is instruct- 
ive as to the relations between Persia and Armenia generally. 
5 mum Probus, 17, who, as Tillemont remarks, wrongly puts 
Narseus ” for “ Bahram.’ 
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flict. Carus, however, in 283 led his army as far as the 
hostile capital, and had taken Ctesiphon and Coche (a part 
of Seleucia) when he suddenly died (by lightning, it is 
said) and the Romans drew off. Carus is said to have 
been favoured by intestine disorders, which at this period 
were certainly common in Persia. In 291 a rhetorician 
mentions the rebellion of a certain Hormizd (Ormies) 
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buildings. To break up congregations he often constrained 282-363, 


prominent church members to stone their own priests. 
The Persian priests, of course, used the opportunity to 
gratify their hatred of the Christians, and other impure 
passions increased the cruelty of Shápür's hard measures. 
The Christians on their part showed much heroie courage 
mixed with not a little cowardice. 


against his brother the king, in alliance with barbarians. 
A youthful son, who appears opposite the queen on coins 


Roman sources tell us that the war was begun by the Shápür 


Persians with an invasion of Mesopotamia. Constantine e ae 
est WI 


of Bahrám IL, seems never to have ascended the throne, 
whieh was probably contested between Dahrám III. (a 
son of Hormizd I. ?) and Narseh (according to an inserip- 
tion, son of Shápür L). Bahram III., ealled Sagán Shah, 
because he had been governor of Sagastán (Sístán), reigned, 
or at least held the capital, for a very short time; Narsch 
reigned from e. 293 to 303, and, following up Shápuür's 
policy, oceupied Armenia and defeated Galerius (probably 
in 297) between Carrhæ and Callinieus (Rakka) in Meso- 
potamia. But under Diocletian's wise rule Galerius soon 
restored the honour of the Roman arms, totally defeating 
Narseh in Armenia and taking his wives and children. A 
brilliant peace (298) rewarded the victors ; to recover his 
family the Persian ceeded Armenia and Mesopotamia, and 
even some distriets east of the Tigris as far as Kurdistán. 
The peace lasted forty years. 

Narseh's son, Hormizd I., came to the throne about 303 
and was succeeded early in 310 by his son, Adharnarseh, 
who was soon deposed, and probably slain, ostensibly for 
his eruelty. "The nobles now held the reins of power, and, 
having blinded one brother of the fallen king and im- 
prisoned another (Hormizd),! crowned Shápür II., the new- 
born (or unborn) son of Queen Ifrá (?) Hormizd (310). 
The rule of the queen-mother and nobles was what may 
be readily imagined in an Oriental empire, which above all 
things needs a strong man at the head; but such a man 
young Shápür, one of the greatest princes of the dynasty, 
soon proved himself to be. Persian tradition preserves 
few really historical notiees of Shápür IL, but is full 
of stories of astounding campaigns against the Arabs, 
highly coloured by hatred of that race; and there is no 
doubt that Shápür did devote himself with energy to the 
always important task of repelling the plundering Bedouins 
from the civilized lands on which their deserts border. 
Another notable undertaking was the new foundation 
of Susa after it had rebelled and been chastised by total 
demolition, the very ground being stamped down by the 
king's elephants. NIsHAPUR (q.v.), i.e., Vév-shdhpuhr, may 
be his foundation, or that of Shápür I. 

In Shapur’s youth fell the victory of Roman Christian- 
ity over paganism under Constantine, and the Christians 
of Persia at once threw in their sympathies with the 
Christian state. "These feelings were openly shown when 
Shápńr in 337 or 338 began a Roman war, as appears in a 
homily of the Syrian bishop Aphraates, a subject of Persia. 
The bishop of the capital, too, ventured to use language 
against the king which no Oriental prince, least of all 


Acts of Persian Martyrs give a lively picture, —instructive, 
too, for the light east on persons and affairs in the realm. 
Shaptr was no fanatic, as even the Acts of the martyrs 
show, and he did not molest the Jews, whom his priests 
hated quite as much as the Christians. But, like Diocle- 
tian, he wished to destroy the organization of the church, 
and therefore used the utmost rigour against the lower as 
well as the higher clergy, and destroyed the ecclesiastical 


1 Hormizd escaped to the Romans in 323 and remained with them 
all his life. As late as 363 he shared the Roman campaign against 
his half-brother Shápür. 


died on 22d May 337, before he could march against them. 
But Shápür's great preparations, as we learn from Aphraates, 
fell in the year that begins with autumn 337. With many 
vicissitudes and long pauses the war endured for twenty- 
five years, but only for its second part do we possess fuller 
accounts by contemporaries and in part eye-witnesses. 
Shaputr’s aim was to drive the Romans from the upper 
Tigris, where they were dangerously near Ctesiphon, and 
especially to seize Nisibis, and then to reduce Armenia, 
that old apple of discord between East and West. Three 
times Nisibis victoriously resisted a severe siege (338, 346, 
350), and other sieges occupy a great place in the story of 
the war. Constantius, when he took the field in person, 
was always defeated, as in 348 at the great battle of Sin- 
gara (Shingár, Ar. Sinjár) Yet Shápür's successes bore 
little fruit, mainly perhaps because Diocletian and Con- 
stantine had put the fortresses in the best condition, and 
in all respects had made wise provisions to cover the 
threatened districts. Even when victorious the Persians 
could hardly penetrate into western Mesopotamia, and if 
Shapur had taken all the strong places he could hardly 
have garrisoned them. Thus he took Amida (Amid) after 
long and costly sieges, and in the very next year (360) the 
Romans found it ungarrisoned. The Romans were helped, 
too, by the trouble which Shápür had with barbarous ene- 
mies; the third siege of Nisibis was all but successful when 
the Persian was called away to Khorásán by urgent affairs 
there. These eastern conflicts were the prelude to a long 
pause in the contest (350-358), broken only by small forays. 
When, however, the Romans opened negotiations (356 to 
358) Shápür had made peace in the east and offered no 
conditions that could be aceepted. In 359 and 360 the war 
was again hotly renewed, and Shápür took several im- 
portant fortresses. Then there was a lull till 363, when 
the warlike, active, and ambitious Julian, now sole emperor, 
resolved to strike at the capital of the enemy, as Trajan, 
Severus, and Carus had done. He left Antioch for Meso- 
potamia in March and swiftly descended the Euphrates, 
wasting the enemy's land with fire and sword and taking 
several cities by short sieges, among others the royal city 
of Máhóz Malká, not far from Ctesiphon. Julian now 
occupied Seleucia, but, finding he was not strong enough to 
take Ctesiphon, the fortified capital on the opposite bank of 
the Tigris, he ordered a retreat along the left bank. And 
now for the first time Shápúr’s troops began to harass him, 
but the army might have regained Roman soil without seri- 
ous loss had not Julian fallen mortally wounded in a skir- 


erseeu- one like Shápür, could submit to. And so almost simul- | mish (26th June 363). The army chose Jovian emperor, 
vd taneously with the Noman war a terrible persecution of | a man too weak for such an occasion, who managed his 
ans, the Christians broke out (339,340), of which the Syrian | soldiers and the negotiations so badly that a shameful peace 


was the result, and Shapur regained the lands east of the 
Tigris lost to Galerius, and part of Mesopotamia with 
Nisibis and Singara. Nisibis was the gravest loss, for in 
all future wars it was to the Persians a sure base for 
advance and a bulwark for defence. But a still more 
shameful condition was that the Romans should not help 
their ally Arsaces of Armenia against Shápür. The 
Persian, nevertheless, did not find Armenia an easy con- 
quest. He took Arsaces captive, but this did not decide 
the fate of the whole country, divided as it was by nature 
into a number of separate regions under almost independent 
XVIII. — 77 
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captains. The Christian Armenians leaned on the whole 
towards Rome, while the Zoroastrians, who still formed a 
large part of the nation, inelined to Persia, and the personal 
interests of the great barons, who preferred to recognize 
no lord, inclined them now to this side, now to that. Papa, 
son of Arsaces, fled to the Romans and got help from them, 
first secretly and then openly; but he was only their tool 
in the design of reducing Armenia to a province, Con- 
fliets between the rival empires took place also to the 
north of Armenia in Iberia, and after five years they were 
practically again at war. In 371 Shápür was openly met 
by Homan troops in Armenia, which both parties were 
determined to have by force or by fraud. Once and again 
negotiations failed, but a general war was still averted by 
external cireumstances (on Rome's part by the Gothie war) 
and considerations of prudence. 

Shápür IL, who is justly celebrated by the later tradi- 
tions, died towards the end of the summer of 379, and was 
succeeded by his brother, Ardashir II., an old man, who 
was perhaps chosen king for similar reasons to those 
which governed the choice of Shápür asan infant. As 
prince and governor of Adiabene Ardashír had taken an 
active part in the suppression of Christianity in 344 and 
as late as 376, but with his accession the persecution ceased 
—whether of purpose or merely from the Oriental lack of 
persistency we cannot tell—and a bishop was again ad- 
mitted even in the capital. Ardashir was deposed in 383 
or 354, having taken strong measures against the nobles 
and put some of them to death. 

His suecessor, Shápür IIL, son of Shápür IL, at once 
sent ambassadors to Constantinople and made a definite 
treaty of peace (384). In 388 or 389 he was murdered 
by the nobles. His successor (a son, or perhaps a brother), 
Bahram IV., ealled Kirmán Sháh,! kept peace with Rome 
and was clement to the Christians. In 390 Armenia was 
divided by treaty, much the larger part becoming a vassal 
state of Persia and the rest falling to Rome. The division, 
with various modifications and vicissitudes, lasted iuto Arab 
times, Bahram was shot by a band of “miscreants” in 
the summer of 399. 

Yazdegerd L, son of Shápür IL. or Shápür IIL, seems 
to have been designated heir to the throne while Dahrám 
IV. was still alive, or at least he held such high dignity 
that his name appears on coins of liis predecessor. Persian 
tradition makes him wise but very wicked. Christian 
witnesses, on the other hand, speak very favourably of him, 
and it appears certain that his surname, “the Sinner,” was 
gained by a severity, perhaps tyrannical, towards the 
grandees, by tolerance towards the Christians, and little 
favour shown to the priests. In 410 the Christians were 
even allowed to hold a regularly constituted synod in the 
capital, and the king employed the “ Catholicus "— i.e., the 
primate of the church, a functionary possessed of full 
religious autonomy —on a mission to the emperor, and even 
in settling differences with his own brother, who governed 
Persis. Yazdegerd had no personal inclination towards 
Christianity, and he severely punished the fanaticisin of 

sishop 'Abdá, who had insulted a Zoroastrian sanctuary 
in Susiana, but his habitual tolerance was enough to make 
him hated of the Persian priests. The warlike nobles also 
found cause for dissatisfaction in his earnest endeavours 
to keep on quict terms with Rome, with whom he made a 
treaty of peace and friendship in the summer of 408, when 
he seems to have pledged himself to support the throne of 
Theodosins IT. during his minority. Over Persian Armenia 
he set his own son Shápür. We have every reason to deem 
Yazdegerd an excellent prince for the time and cireum- 
stances, but he was not well pleasing to the god of the 
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! He had ruled in Kirmán, and from him two towns, in Kurdistan 
and in Kirman, take the name Kirmánsháhán. 
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Persians, who smote him with sudden and miraculous death 
in distant Hyrcania. The explanation of the miracle is 
no doubt that he was murdered by the magnates (probably 
late in summer 420). 

Shápür, hurrying from Armenia on the news of his 
father's death, was slain by the grandees, who had resolved 
altogether to exclude from the throne the seed of the 
hated Yazdegerd. A distant relation, Khosrau, was made 
king, but had to contest the throne with another son of 
Yazdegerd, Dahrám, who in his father's lifetime had dwelt 
apparently in a sort of exile, with the powerful vassal 
prince Al-Mondhir (Alamundaros) of lira, on the borders 
of the desert to the west of the Euphrates. Mondhir 
energetically supported the claims of his gnest-friend, and 
appeared with a vast Arab horde before the gates of 
Ctesiphon, which is only three or four days’ march from 
As Dahrám doubtless had support among the 
Persians also, Khosrau gave way, and Dahrám took the 
throne, but with a promise to reign in a different spirit 
from his father and please the magnates and the priests, 
This is the first important intervention of the Arabs in 
the affairs of Persia. 


Bahrim V., surnamed Gór or Wildass, is the favourite Bahrán 


hero of Persian tradition, which tells many incredible V. 
stories about him. He came to the throne young, and 
was always a jolly prince, very fond of women, and whose 
personal strength and prowess as a huntsman, perhaps 
also in war, blinded men's eyes to the real weakness of 
his sway. The change of policy was at once announced 


in a systematic persecution of the Christians and in war 


with Rome. For the latter there were pretexts enough 
on both sides, but the Romans would not have begun the 
war merely because the Christians were persecuted ; its 
real authors were presumably the Persian nobles. The 
chief seat of war was the north of Persian Mesopotamia 
and the mountain-land above. The Persians were led by 
one of the greatest nobles, Mihr Narseh, whom Persian 
tradition represents as taking Constantinople, while we 
know that he really sustained heavy defeat at the very 
commencement of the war (August 421). Nisibis was 
attacked by the Romans, but relieved after a siege of some 
length. In 422 both parties were glad to make peace; 
religious freedom was given to Christians in Persia and to 
Zoroastrians in the Roman empire. There scems to have 
been no change of frontier, but the Romans promised to 
receive no Arabs who wished to change their allegiance,’ 
and to pay an annual sum towards the maintenance of 
the defences of the Caucasian Gates (the pass of Dariel), 
which proteeted both powers from the inroads of the 
northern barbarians. This last condition reappears m 
almost all treaties and always caused soreness. For, how- 
ever carefully the provision was worded, both sides looked 
on the contribution as a tribute, of which the Romans 
evaded payment whenever they could. 

The Persians, we may suppose, were the readier to 
make peace that they were again embroiled with the 
nation of Küshán or Iaital, the Hephthalites or * white 
Huns," who then ruled in Baetria aud the surrounding 
lands. Constant wars of Persia with this people went 
on during the 5th century and gave the Romans repose, 
and we are hardly bound to believe the Persian tradition 
that Bahram had a glorious victory over the Hephthalites. 
A movement for freedom had taken place in Persian 
Armenia during the Roman war; but after the peace 
Bahram established a new vassal king, till m 429 the 
conduct of the selfish Armeniau nobles led the Persians 


2 The Bedouin tribes, * nec amici nobis unquam nee hostes optandi " 
(Aminian., xiv. 4, 1), aud the petty states that had been formed out 
of them, under Roman or Persian suzerainty, were a constant trouble 
to both empires in war and in peace. 
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to make Armenia a province,—a change which was sup- 
ported by a strong party among the Armenians themselves. 
But the Persian governors had as much trouble with 
barons and clergy as the old kings had had. 

Bahram, dying in 438 or 439, was succeeded by his son, 
Yazdegerd IL, of whom little good can be said. He per- 
secuted both Jews and Christians, abolished the audiences 
on the first day of cach month on which every man of posi- 
tion could approach the king with petitions or complaints, 
and is recorded to have married his daughter (that, of course, 
was no crime in a Zoroastrian) and then murdered her. 

In 441 he very nearly came to war with home, but 
peace was concluded without further conflict than some 
harrying of the marches, and it was provided (as in later and 
probably in earlier treaties) that no new fortresses should 
be erected on the border by either party. Yazdegerd was 
much in Khorásán, where he sustained repeated defeats 
from the Hephthalites; and in 450/151 he had to deal 
with a serious rebelhon in Armenia, mainly produced by 
persecution of the Christians, which was not quelled till 
he promised complete freedom of Christian worship. 

On the death of Yazdegerd LL. (457) the throne was for 
two years contested between his two sons by Dinak — 
Hormizd, prince-governor of Sagastán, and Péróz. The 
latter, wlio was the younger, proved successful by aid of 
the Hephthalites and the energy of Rahim of the house 
of Mihrán, and put his brother and three others of the 
nearest royal kin to death. Péréz was again a persecutor 
of Jews and Christians, but had political wisdom enough 
to favour the reception of Nestorianism by his Christian 
subjects when that party was driven from the Roman 
empire. At the synod of Béth Lápát (483 or 484) the 
old Christian church of Persia adopted the Nestorian con- 
fession, and was thus separated from Byzantium by a wide 
breach. But in truth Christianity in Persia had never been 
really much of a danger to the state.? 

The Hephthalites and Péróz soon fell out about the 
reward for their services, and fierce fighting ensued, in which 
Péróz gained several victories ; but the seat of war wasa 
desert very unfavourable to his operations, and twice he 
had to make peace on disadvantageous terms, while at 
least once he was himself taken prisoner and released on 
heavy ransom, leaving his son Kavádh a hostage for its 
payment for the space of two years. But Péróz always 
broke faith again with the foe, and at length, in 484, he 
was among the missing after a terrible battle, in which 
his daughter was taken captive and placed in the harem 
of the Hephthalite king. The conquerors now overflowed 
Persia, which for a time was without a monarch till order 
was restored by Zarmihr, of the great house of Káren, 
who at the time of Péróz's death had been successfully 
dealing with a revolt in «Armenia, and now hastened to the 
capital and made Dalásh, Péróz's brother, king. The 
Hephthalites seem to have been bought off by a yearly 
tribute.?  DBalásh's brother, Zareh, who also claimed the 
crown, was vanquished and put to death. But the new 
king had little power, and secured the obedience of the 
Armenians only by granting that the Persian state religion 
should be wholly excluded from their land. The clemency 
of Dalásh is praised by the Syrians and Armenians, possibly 
for no other reason than that his relations with the Persian 
priesthood were unfriendly. "Their enmity proved fatal to 
him ; his treasuries were empty, so that he could neither 


! Dinak's likeness is preserved on a gem ; see B. Dorn, in Compte- 
rendu de la Com. Arch. pour 1878, 1879, p. 162 sq. (St Petersburg). 

? The Armenians, on the other hand, joined the Monophysites, who 
had a large party in the Roman empire and often had the upper hand 
there, 

3 Persian tradition makes Sóklirá (ie., Zarmihr) humble the enemy 
and compel them to restore their booty. 
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gain a party among the nobles nor secure the support of 429-526. 


an army, and in 488 or 489 he was deposed and blinded. 


His nephew and successor, Kavádh F., son of Péróz, Kavádh 


found the land in a very disturbed state; there werel. 
rebellions among the barbarous mountain tribes and there 
was another rising in Armenia, Now Kavádh was not 
disposed to be the humble servant of the priests and 
nobles to whom he owed the crown, and to humiliate them 
he played the dangerous game of encouraging Mazdak, 
the energetic priest of a new religion, which demanded in 
the name of justice that he who had a superfluity of goods 
and several wives should impart to those who had none. 
This theory was actually put in practice to some consider- 
able extent, but then the nobility and clergy rose, deposed 
Kavádh, and imprisoned him in the “ Castle of Oblivion,” t 
placing his brother Jámásp on the throne (c. 496). But 
Kavádh escaped to the Hephthalites, where he had once 
lived as a hostage, received in marriage the daughter of 
the king (whose mother was the captive sister of Kavádh), 
and with his help expelled Jámásp and recovered his king- 
dom (498 or 499).5  Kavádh held severe judgment on the 
traitors, and it was probably at this time that he gave up 
Zarmihr into the hands of his most dangerous rival, 
Shápür of the house of Mihrán. He does not seem to 
have carried his Mazdakite experiment farther, and he had 
put the realm into fair order when he began a war with 
Rome. 

Between Rome and Persia there had been sucli a series 
of negotiations and compacts, none of whieh had been 
scrupulously observed, that either side could find a casus 
bella at will. Kavádh had the will, and in summer 502 
he opened that era of hideous strife between Rome and 
Persia which so exhausted both powers as to pave the way 
for the new empire of the Arabs. In August he scized 
without a fight Theodosiopolis (Karin, Erzerüm), capital of 
Roman Armenia. On 10th January 503 Amida fell after 
a siege of three months and was cruelly chastised for its 
resistance, tens of thousands of the inhabitants being put 
tothe sword.® The Romans acted with little energy or unity 
of plan, and in the course of the war Mesopotamia suffered 
terribly. Amida was restored to the Romans by compact, 
or rather by purchase, after a long siege in 504 ; and after 
much fighting à peace was concluded in the autumn of 506, 
leaving things as they were before the war. The Persians, 
we are told, were ready for peace because they had on 
their hands a war with the * Huns,"—a very vague word 
in the mouth of a Greek. But Kavádh must have been 
in considerable difficulty, for he tamely submitted to a 
gross breach of the treaty when Anastasius raised the 
village of Dara to a great fortress to hold Nisibis in check. 
There was no more war while Anastasius was emperor, but 
Justin I. (518-527) seems to have ceased the payment for 
the Caucasian Gates again stipulated in the peace of 506, 
to which Kavádh replied by letting loose his Arabs on the 
empire, and the Romans retaliated by forays in Persian 
Armenia. There were also serious disputes about the 
suzerainty of the lands between Caucasus and Pontus, but 
Kavádh was still anxious to avert war, from which pre- 
sumably he saw that no permanent advantage could flow. 
At the same time he was very eager to secure the succes- 
sion for his favourite son, Khosrau, who was not his 
eldest ; and he thought that if he could induce the emperor 
to adopt Khosrau as his own son this would form a sort 
of guarantee and greatly impress the Persians. A nego- 

—.3 Identified by Sir H. Rawlinson as Gilgerd in northern Susiana, 

5 Kavádh's eseape and restoration seem io have been favoured by 
some of the greatest nobles, and Persian tradition, which, however, is 
yery confused in this whole chapter, makes Zarmihr the companion of 
his flight. 

$ Of this war we have good accounts in contemporary Syriae 
sources, 
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Nisibis (525 or 526) 
seems, however, to have been badly managed on both 
sides, and its failure cost the Roman ambassador his place 
and the Persian his head. War now began on the borders 
in 527 before Justin's death (ie. before Ist August).! 
A Roman attack on Nisibis and a Persian on Dara failed. 
Fighting, broken by negotiations, went on for several years, 
and in it Belisarius first came to the front as a general. 

An important episode in this war is the invasion ‘of Syria by 
Mondhir of Hira. This prince seems to have been more power ful 
than was safe for Persia, and Kavadh had stripped him of all or 
part of his possessions and given them to HMárith, a scion of the 
widespread house of the kings of the Kinda. When war broke 
out Mondhir, who was an experienced warrior, was restored to his 
old sway, and in 529 he fell on Syria, pillaging and holding captives 
to ransom as far as Antioch. Mondhir was a savage heathen, who 
on one day sacrificed 400 nuns of a Syrian cloister to his goddess 
'"Uzzá (the planet Venus) In the same year he slew Harith in 
battle and executed in Hira a number of captives of the Kinda 
house. For half a eentury he was the terror of the subjects of 
Rome, little recking whether they were at peace or at war with his 
master, till in 554 "he fell in battle with a Roman vassal, Harith 
ibn Jabala, whose son he had also saerifieed to ‘Uzzi. 


Under Mondhir’s influence Kavádh in 531 undertook a 
regular campaign against Syria, the first since centuries. 
The Persians crossed the Euphrates and had pressed far 
to the north when Belisarius compelled them to turn back. 
In a battle at Rakka Belisarius was defeated, but the 
Persians found it expedient to continue their retreat (19th 
April 531). In Mesopotamia the Persians were this year 
successful, and had almost reduced the great fortress of 
Martyropolis (Maiferkat, Arab, Maydfdrikin) when news 
came of Kavádh's death, and a truce was made. 

In 528 or 529 Kavádh, through his son Khosrau, had 
inade a bloody end of the Mazdakites, whose success proved 
too dangerous to society to be longer endured. 

Kavádh died, eighty-two years old, 13th September 531, 
and was succeeded by his destined heir, Khosrau (Chosroes), 
surnamed Anósharván, “the Blessed,” whom his father is 
said to have caused to be crowned as he lay on his death- 
bed.? Khosrau I. was a great king, and deserved the title 
of *the Just," though he was not the ideal prince that 
gastern writers make him. By carrying out the regula- 
tion of the land-tax already commenced by his father, and 
by measures to control the collection of taxes, he benefited 
his subjects as well as the treasury. In Babylonia at 
least, the richest province, his fiscal ordinances proved 
productive, and, aecording to an Eastern standard, not too 
oppressive, down to the fall of the Sásánian empire; the 
Arabs themselves contrast the old Persian system with the 
oppressive taxation of Moslem times, which was ruinous 
to the finances of the state as well as to the inhabitants. 
The publie welfare, too, was served by the construction 
or repair of bridges, canals, embankments, and the like. 
The priests favoured Khosrau for his extirpation of the 
Mazdakites, which he completed at the beginning of his 
reign; but they were not permitted to rule his policy. 
He managed the great nobles with tact, rather strengthen- 
ing than weakening the aristocratic basis of the realm, 
but making it serviceable to himself. Measures were 
taken to relieve the insecurity which the Mazdakites had 
introduced in relations of property and the family, and 
the army was the object of special care. Khosrau had a 
decided leaning to Western civilization ; and, though an 
Oriental despot could not be expected to sy mpathize with 
the highest fruits of Hellenic genius at a time when they 


| The principal sources for this war are Procopins and the Syrian 
account in Land, Anecdota, iii. 

* That the nomination of Khosrau surprised the Persian nobles is 
simply impossible. Procopius, it must be remenibered, drew for the 
events at Khosran's accession on the tales of tle (true or false) pre- 
tendant Kavádh, son of Jam, and grandson of King Kavádh. Butit 
is quite possible that such things as the removal of princes and the 
execution of valuable officials took place under Khosrau. 
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were little appreciated even in Europe, and the heathen 
philosophers who came to Persia to seek a philosophie 
state soon returned undeceived, it is to his honour that 
the Persian secured for them the free exercise of their 
faith by a clause in the treaty of 549. The Christians, 
so long as they obeyed the laws, were unmolested ; nay, 
Khosrau helped to maintain the worship not only of the 
Nestorians but even of the Monophysites, who had much 
more friendly relations to the Roman empire. Apostasy 
from Zoroastrianism was forbidden by ancient law, and 
proselytizing by Christians was strictly prohibited, yet the 
Monophysite abbot Ahádemmeh, who had got a large 
contribution from the king to build his monastery, and 
thereafter baptized a son of Khosrau, who presently fled 
to the Romans, was punished only by a mild imprisonment, 
in which he was allowed to sce his scholars? Nor did 
the Christians suffer for their sympathy with the rebellious 
prince Andshazidh ; and yet Khosrau was no weakling, 
but energetic, warlike, and on occasion cruel.? 

The negotiations begun in 531 issued in September 532 
in a * perpetual peace,” the Romans promising a large 
annual subsidy and other concessions, while the Persians 
gave back certain castles in Lázistán at the eastern end of 
the Black Sea. Khosrau had need of peace, and used it 
probably to protect the frontiers from divers barbarous 
foes, for tradition speaks of his measures for the safety of 


the borders towards the Caucasus and on the east. Un- 
manageable tribes, too, were moved to new homes. Ina 


few years he was strong enough to go to war again, fecl- 
ing perhaps that Justinian's suecesses in Africa and Italy 
had made the hereditary foe too strong. This danger, no 
doubt, was forcibly set before him hy the emissarics of the 
Gothic king Vitiges, and a tempting opportunity was 
presented by an appeal which came to him from the rebel 
nobles of Roman Armenia, Christians though they were. 
Pretexts for war were never lacking, if only through the 
Arab subjects of the two powers. 


Syria as Shápúr I. had done, and marched through the 
land to the shore of the “Roman sea,” taking and pillaging 
such strong cities as did not buy him off. Antioch in 
particular yielded an enormous booty ; it was burned and 
the inhabitants carried captive. Turning homewards, the 
Persian traversed north Syria and Mesopotamia from west 
to east, levying a contribution even from the hated fortress 
of Dara. Carrhw alone, whose population was still mainly 
heathen, and so presumably inclined to the non-Christian 
empire, escaped scot free. Ctesiphon was reached at the 
close of summer, the whcle campaign having come off 
without a single pitched battle. Khosrau, still more than 
Shapur IL, sought in the barbarous old usage of whole- 
sale captivities a means of appropriating to his own 
service the culture and technical skill of the West. Thus 
he made for the captive Antiochians à new municipality 
(Khosrau-Antiochia, or “the Roman town”) hard by the 
royal residence, which was a notable tribute to the 
superiority of Roman culture and life. The town was 
made as Western in character as could be, and the inhabit- 
ants were established in comfort, and had religious freedom, 
and even a Christian mayer. They retained their national 
manners till the fall of the empire. Chariot-races, for 
example, were as popular as they had been in old Antioch. 

Next year Khosrau was invited to Lázistán by the 
natives, and penetrated to the Black Sea and took the strong 
p of Petra. In Mesopotamia war went on for several 

3 This is known from an unprinted Syrian biog biography by a diseiple 
of Ahidemmeh, who manages to make the king a tyrant by inventing 
a silly miraele to explain his alemanes Ahúdemmeh died, after two 
years’ imprisonment, 2d August 575. 


4 Procopius naturally speaks unfavourably of so dangerous an 
enemy of the Romans. 


But Khosrau certainly War wit 
desired the war, and carly in 540 he set forth to attack Rome. 
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years with chequered fortune. In 546 the Romans paid 
a large sum for a five years’ truce, and another five years’ 
truce followed in 553, though Lázistán was excluded from 
both truces until 556, when the Romans had gained suc- 
cesses there; but during all this time the Persian and 
Roman Arabs never laid down their arms. At length, 
about Christmas 562, a fifty years’ peace was concluded, 
the Romans again pr omising a considerable yearly subsidy, 
and the Persians withdrawing their claims on Lázistán, 
though the possession of the neighbouring Suania was left 
an open question. The treaty also provided for religious 
freedom to the Persian Christians, while all proselytizing 
among Zoroastrians was strictly forbidden. 

During the truces (546-562) great changes had taken 
place in the East, where a powerful empire had been formed 
in the northern steppes by the Turks, whose name then, for 
the first time, became known in the West. The khákán 
of the Turks, whom the Greeks call Silzibulos and the 
Arabs (after the Persians) name Sinjibü, took from the 
Hephthalites the right bank of the Oxus, while Khosrau 
(seemingly in alliance with the khakan, ‘whose daughter 
he wedded) occupied the left bank (c. 560). Thus 
Bactria, from which the Sásánians had suffered so much, 
was at length embodied in their empire, and Péróz was 
fully avenged.! But the friendship of Turks and Persians 
was soon changed to that hostility which has long made 
the rulers of Turkestan and the deserts appear the natural 
enemies of the lords of Khorasan. Khosrau must have 
made other conquests about the same time, for in the 
negotiations with Rome the Persian representative boasts 
that his master had conquered ten nations, and tradition 
enumerates the conquest, or rather recovery, of seven eastern 
lands. These statements must be taken with some discount, 
and it is not to be believed that Khosrau really ruled in 
Afghanistan or Sind, as tradition says, though he doubtless 
widened and secured the eastern limits of the empire? 

About 570 an expedition was sent against Yemen, which 
the Christian Abyssinians had conquered in 525, A native 
prince invited Khosrau to expel the Blacks, and, after some 
hesitation, he sent a small force under Vahriz which easily 
effected this object. Persian rule was nominally maintained 
in Yemen till the time of Islám, and tribute was paid 
more or less irregularly ; but, as the Persians were not a 
seafaring people, this remote province beyond the waters 
was of no practical use to them in the way of diverting 
trade from the hands of the Romans. Khosrau had pre- 
sumably hoped otherwise, for affairs of trade, especially the 
overland silk trade in inner Asia, had considerable influence 
on Sásánian policy. 

About 551 Khosrau had to deal with a rebellion of his 
son Anóshazádh, who was then in disgrace in Susiana ; 
hearing that his father was dangerously ill, he claimed the 
crown, leaning on the Christians, whose religion was that 
of his mother. The rebel was easily overpowered and 
taken ; his punishment was not death, but such a partial 
blinding as made him unfit to reign. 

In his last years Khosrau had again to face the Romans. 
The Roman alliance with the Turkish khákán, the efforts 
of Khosrau to hamper their intercourse with that potent- 
ate, now his dangerous foe, the annoyance of the Christian 
empire at the fall of the Christian realm in Yemen, and 
the refusal of Justin II. (565-578) to pay the stipulated 
subsidy were all pretexts for war, but the decisive thing 
was that all Armenia suddenly threatened to become 
Bean. There were already plans of rebellion among the 


1A curious proof of the late character of Persian tradition is that 
it regards the Oxus as having always divided Irán and Turan, and the 
Turks as having always been next neiglibours of Persia. 

? Purely fabulous exploits, like the conquest of Ceylon, mean only 
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that to the Persians Khosrau, like Bahram V., was lord of the whole | 


world, 
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Armenian nobles when an outburst of popular fanaticism 546-589. 


was caused by the attempt to erect a fire-temple in the 
capital Dovin, and the Persian Sürén? was slain (spring 
571) The rebels and the king of Iberia turned to Con- 
stantinople, and were taken under the protection of the 
incapable emperor, who fancied that he could regain both 
countries. This, of course, was a declaration of war. The 
events that followed are known from good contemporary 
sourees, but cannot be arranged in clear chronological 
order. One of the first operations was an unsuccessful 
siege of Nisibis by the Romans. Khosrau, on the other 
hand, took Dara in 573, after a siege of six months, and 
was joined beneath its walls by his ‘captain Ádharmahán, 
returning from a successful campaign in Syria on the 
model of that of 540, in which he had destroyed Apamea.* 
Tiberius, who with the empress Sophia held the reins of 
power in Constantinople and was recognized as co-regent 
in the end of 574, desired peace; but Armenia was ex- 
cluded from the three years’ truce that he procured. In 
575 Khosrau penetrated through that country into Cappa- 
docia, and, though he had to retire before the Romans 
and leave his camp to be pillaged, he escaped safely, 
burning Sebastia and Melitene on the way. The Romans 
pressed forward and spent the winter in Persian Armenia, 
but were driven back next year; they had not even 
secured the sympathy of the Monophysite population. 
Even beyond Armenia the war broke out again before the 
truce had expired, and the Romans conducted it with no 
more humanity than the Persians, leading captive the 
Christian inhabitants of Arzanene, and making it a special 
favour to give them a place in Cy prus (57 T). Negotia- 
tions for peace were frequent; the Romans saw that it 
was vain to try to hold Armenia and Iberia, and might 
even have consented to give up the temporal and spiritual 
heads of the rebellion who had taken refuge at Constan- 
tinople but they very naturally would not make peace 
without recovering Dara. So things stood when Tiberins 
became sole emperor, and some months later Khosrau died 
(c. February 579). 

Hormizd IV. 
was a proud enterprising prince. 
him, and indeed were much offended from the first that 
he neglected the usual courtesy of formally announcing his 
accession at Constantinople. Persian tradition makes him 
ill-disposed and a shedder of blood, and we know that he put 
his brothers to death when he took the throne, but that, 
as the contemporary Christian narrator says, was a Persian 
custom. On the other hand, tradition acknowledges the 
strict impartial justice with which he upheld the cause of 
the poor against the great. It was the great man who 
felt his severity. In the army, too, he was careful of the 
plebeian troops, and lowered the status of the aristocratic 
cataphraets. Much to his honour is his reply to the priests 
when they asked him to withdraw his favour from the 
Christians, “As our royal throne,” he said, * cannot stand 
on its front legs alone, so our rule cannot stand and be 
firm if we turn against us the Christians and members of 
other alien religions, Cease, therefore, your attacks on 
the Christians and follow zealously good works, that the 
Christians and others of alien faith may sce them, and 
give praise and be drawn towards your faith." In many 
respects Hormizd seems to have resembled Yazdegerd I., 
whose fate, too, he shared ; the misfortune was that he had 
not his father’s tact in managing the nobles and the clergy. 

The war with Rome went on throughout his reign with 
varying fortune. There was a serious war, too, with the 
Turks, but over these, or rather over one of their vassals, 
the Persian general Bahram Chóbín gained so complete 


3 A member of the same honse with the conqueror of Crassus. 
3 Part of the captive Apameans were settled in New Antioch. 


, son of Khosrau by the Turkish princess, Hormizd 
The Greeks speak ill of IV. 


589-623. 
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a victory that he is said to have made the Turks pay 
instead of receiving tribute. Bahrám was next sent into 
the lands south of the Caucasus to strike a great blow at 
Rome (589), but here he was utterly defeated, and Hor- 
mizl was foolish enough to dismiss him with disgrace. 
The general, who was head of the great house of Mihran, 
replied by open revolt, feeling, no doubt, that he could 
reckon on the discontent of the nobles and the other 
armies. The troops in Mesopotamia which had been 
driven back on Nisibis by the Romans and were afraid of 
punishment did in fact mutiny and open communication 
with Bahram, who marehed against the capital and reached 
the Great Záb. An army sent forth against him also 
mutinied, but declared for Hormizd’s son, Khosrau, who 
was on bad terms with his father. Next, part of the 
troops rose in Ctesiphon, whither Hormizd had hurried 
from Media. Bindde, Khosraws maternal uncle, was in 
prison there, and his brother Distám (Vistahm) set him 
free by force. Hormizd was deposed and soon after put 
to death, and Khosrau, who had probably consented to a 
crime he could not prevent, was proclaimed king (summer 


590). 
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disorders were ruinous. Nor was Khosrau II. the king 
fit for such times. A weak coarse-minded man, at once 
boastful and timid, avaricious and fond of luxury and 
splendour, he was at best a very ordinary Oriental despot. 
lle found the treasury empty and left it full, while the 
empire was impoverished by wars. And in these he won 
no glory; his victories were those of his generals. To 
the Christians he long extended protection and favour, 
and even built them churches; for he fancied that not 
only the Christian empire but St Sergius himself, the 
chief saint of the Roman Syrians and Arabs, had a share 
in his restoration, and he was much under the influence 
of a Christian wife, Shírín, and of some other Christians, 
such as his physician Gabriel? But in later years his 
disposition toward the Christians was altogether reversed. 

When Maurice fell by treason and the hidcous tyrant 
Phocas seized the throne (November 602) Khosrau felt 
himself called to avenge his “father” and protect Maurice’s 
supposed son, Theodosms, who had fled to the Persian 
court. Narses too, the commandant of Edessa, called for 
help against Phocas. Khosrau accordingly imprisoned 
the ambassadors who came to announce tlie new accession, 
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Civil Khosrau IL Parvéz, “the conqueror,” had now to deal | and a war began, early in 604, which for twenty years laid 
pu with Bahram, who sought the crown, or at least the regency, | the Roman lands open to such ravages as had never before 
for himself. But the pusillanimous king could not inspire | been known; so helpless was the empire under the bad 
his troops with courage to face the experienced general; | rule of Phocas and through the pressure of Avars and 
he was deserted in the first shock of battle, and fled to | other barbarians. — Khosrau was present at the taking of 
Circesinm to cast himself on the aid of the emperor | Dara (604), but had no personal share in the war after 
Maurice, who undertook to restore Khosran, but, able | that event. After a few years the Persian armies were 
prince as he was, missed the great opportunity of securing | seen as far west as Chalcedon over against Constantinople. 
an adequate equivalent for the service. Himself a man | Yet the real weakness of the Sásánian realm was strikingly 
of obscure descent, he seems to have been flattered by the | exposed in these very years (604-610) in the battle of 
idea of posing as “father” of a legitimate king of ancient | Dhú Kar, a small affair in itself, but very significant. 
stock. The enterprise was not very difficult, for though | Khosrau had abolished the kingdom of Hira and put King 
Bahram had seized the crown and begun to coin in his | No‘man to death, thus ridding himself of a troublesome 
own name the nobles would not submit to one of their | vassal, but at the same time losing a very useful 
own peers and the people were still stricter legitimists | means of influencing and checking the desert tribes. 
than they had been under the Arsacids. In their view the | And soon after No‘man’s fall the tribe of Bakr ibn Wail 
royal majesty (furrahi kayánik) was innate in the house | actually defeated a regular army at Dhü Kar near the 
of Ardashir, and none outside of it could be king. Bahram | Euphrates, but a few days’ journey from Ctesiphon, and 
had to put down an insurrection in Ctesiphon itself, and | maintained themselves on the soil in spite of the Persians. 
Bindse escaped and took up his nephew’s cause. In the | Arabie vanity greatly exaggerated this success, and the 
beginning of 591 a Roman host drew near, and Khosrau | result was a notable increase of self-confidence on the part 
caused the gates of Martyropolis! and Dara to be opened | of the Arabs, by which the Moslems ultimately benefited 
to them. He was now joined by the Persian army of | when they came to attack Persia. 
Nisibis, and Persian and some Armenian grandees came in The Romans still had the worst of the war when in 
to him day by day. The other armies took the same side. | October 610 Phocas gave place to the valiant Heraclius. 
In Atropatene Distám, Dindóe's brother, gathered a host | The new emperor, hard pressed on all sides, vainly asked 
against Bahram, while the united Persian and Roman | for peace. In 613 Damascus was taken, and the country 
forces advanced along the left bank of the Tigris and | round it, on which the Persians had never before set foot, 
smote him in a decisive battle near the Zab (summer 591). | was ravaged in a way of which countless ruins bear wit- 
Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and New Antioch had already been | ness to this day. In June 614 Jerusalem fell, and, to the 
taken by troops sent through the Mesopotamian desert. | horror of all Christendom, the “precious and life-giving 
Khosrau Thus Khosrau was restored, and peace with Rome followed | cross” went into captivity. Next Egypt was conquered, 
HI. of course. The Romans ceased to pay tribute, but only | and Asia Minor swept as far as Chalcedon. Heraclius was Cam- 


recovered their old frontier, Nisibis still remaining Per- 
sian. Bahrám fled to the Turks and was honourably re- 


not able to strike a counter blow till 622, when an ex- Paigus ¢ 
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pedition towards Armenia and the Pontine territories from i. 


ceived, but was murdered not long afterwards. Khosrau 
was still so insecure that he asked a bodyguard of 1000 
Romans, and now he set himself to remove all dangerous 
persons, especially Dindóe and the other conspirators who 
had overthrown his father and set himself on the throne. 
Bistam was not so casily reached. When he saw himself 
condemned he made himself king in Media, and held out 
for almost six years with the help of the remnants of 
Bahrám's forces and in alliance with Turks and Délamites. 
He fell by treachery probably in 595 or 596. 

To a land already weakened by long wars all these 


! This town had been betrayed to the Persians, and the Romans 
had lain before it for some time. 


the Gulf of Issus restored respect for the Roman arms. 
His great campaigns began in the following year and 
carried him deep into the Persian country, often quite cut 
off from his base, in a way that could not have succeeded 
with any leader who was not a great politician as well 
as a great general In the first year of these campaigns 
he destroyed one of the holiest of Persian shrines, the 
fire-temple of Ganjak, near Lake Urmiyah, and so 


? Shinn and the king even took part in the quarrels of Nestorians 
and Monophysites, and foolishly took the side of the latter, who were 
the minority and less Persian in sympathy. There are good contem- 
porary Syriae records of all this which in part are still unused. 

3 Land, Anecd. Syr., i. 15. 
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avenged Jerusalem. Now we find him near the Caucasus, 
now in eastern Asia Minor, now again in Mesopotamia, 
never beaten, often vietorious, but oftener perhaps out- 
witting superior forces by adroit movements. In 626 
Khosrau attempted a diversion by sending his best gene- 
ral, Shahrbaráz, with a great force directly against Chal- 
cedon. It was an anxious summer in Constantinople, 
with the Avars behind and the Persians in front, and the 
emperor almost lost in the depths of Asia. But in the 
beginning of August the Avars drew off, the Persians, 
who had no ships, having failed to eross the Bosphorus 
and effeet a junction with them. Heraclius replied by 
drawing the Kuazars (g.v.) down into Persian territory, 
and in 627 he ventured to strike a blow at the heart of 
the monarehy. The feast of 6th January 628 he cele- 
brated in Dastagerd, whieh was but some three days 
march from Ctesiphon, and had been Khosrau’s usual 
residence for twenty-four years. Khosrau had fled in terror, 
and did not deem himself safe till he and his harem were 
over the bridge of Ctesiphon. The capital was, of course, 
too strong to be carried by the small forces that the Roman 
had been able to lead by a rapid mareh from the Caucasus, 
and Heraclius turned swiftly before any great army could 
be gathered against him, and cut his way through the 
enemy’s country back to Ganjak over the Kurdish Alps 
amid the snows of February and March,—an exploit 
alinost unparalleled in the history of war. 

Meantime there was revolution in Ctesiphon.  Khosrau's 
tyranny and greed had offended high and low ; his panic 
flight had made him contemptible; and, to erown all, his 
legitimate heir Kavádh and, most of his brothers were 
pining in prison to leave the heirship open to Mardánsháh, 
son of Shírín, who, even in advanced years, had retained 
absolute command of her husband, in spite of his thousands 
of other wives. Certain nobles liberated Kavadh and pro- 
claimed him king (25th February 628), and Khosrau, 
deserted by all, was dragged from his hiding-place and 
executed (29th February) Thus miserably perished a 
prinee whose armies had covered almost the whole breadth 
of the Achæmenian empire. No hand was raised to help 
him, and the Christians, who had never forgiven the insult 
to the true eross, were the first to welcome the elevation 
of the parricide Kavádh, in which, indeed, one of their 
own number, Shamtá, son of the farmer-general Yazdín, 
had a leading part. 

The first aet of Kavádh IL Shéróe was to murder some 
eighteen brothers, his second to ask peace from the Romans. 
A truee was conceded, but Heraclius was too much master 
of the situation to agree to a final peace at once. Persian 
troops were recalled from Roman soil, but, when Heraclius, 
after a hasty reorganization of Mesopotamia, had gone on 
to Syria, he learned that the Persian king was already 
dead after a reign of but six months, in which the chief 
oecurrence was a terrible pestilence. 

Ardashir ILL, son of Kavádh, was now crowned at the 
age of seven. An era of distress and trouble followed, in 
whieh children or women sat on the throne, and the nobles 
disputed with one another for the reality of power. The 
holy eross was sent back from Ctesiphon through the 
primate of the Nestorians ; and the feast of the Elevation 
of the Cross still commemorates the joyful day (14th 
September 629) when Heraclius solemnly re-erected it in 
Jerusalem. The Government at Ctesiphon was powerless ; 
the Khazars harried the empire ; and it was perhaps at this 
time that Khosrau, son of Kavádh, and grandson of 
Hormizd IV., who had been brought up among the Turks, 
sought to make himself king in Khorásán, but was slain 
after a few months, A more dangerous pretendant was 
the victorious general Shahrbaráz, who met with Hera- 
clius in June 629 at Arabissus in Cappadocia, and prob- 
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ably there obtained an approval of his enterprise from the 623-684. 
emperor, who naturally favoured the cause of disorder in 
Persia. Shahrbaráz took Ctesiphon with a small force 
aided by treason within ; Ardashír was put to death (27th 
April 630) ; and robbery, murder, and every terror raged 
in the royal eity. But Shahrbaráz, too, fell on the 9th of 
June a victim to the envy of his peers and the spirit of 
legitimism. His body was dragged through the streets, 
and tradition speaks with grotesque irony of the nian who 
sought to be king but could not, beeause he was not of 
the lawful house. 

Bórán, daughter of Khosrau IL, now sat for a time on 
the throne (till about autumn 631), and appears to have 
closed the treaty of peace with Heraclius. The conditions 
are not recorded, but were probably the same as in the 
peace with Maurice; at all events the Persians kept 
Nisibis. Bórán was followed in Ctesiphon by her sister 
Azarmídokht, probably after a short interval in which a 
certain Péróz reigned. But in Nisibis the soldiery of theslain 
Shahrbaráz put forward Hormizd V., a grandson of Khosrau 
IL, and he maintained himself in that quarter for a time 
(631-32). Azarmidokht was dethroned by Rustam, the 
powerful hereditary marshal of Khorasan, whose father's 
death she had procured. Our confused records of this 
age of disorder do not permit us to give a clear chrono- 
logical or geographical view of all pretenders who arose in 
the capital and provinees; but in Ctesiphon, we know, 
there reigned for a time a certain Ferrukhzádh (or Khor- 
rezádh) Khosrau, apparently a ehild.! But another child, 
Yazdegerd IIL, son of Shahriyár, and so a grandson of Yazde- 
Khosrau IL, was put forward by eertain nobles in Persis, gerd HI. 
and crowned in the fire-temple of Ardashir (second half 
of 632 or first half of 633). Soon Khosrau was slain and 
Yazdegerd acknowledged in the capital, and without mueh 
resistance in the provinees also. 

Fond hopes eould now be entertained that the wounds 
of the monarehy might be healed under a legitimate prince 
unstained by descent from the parricide Shéróe, conse- 
erated in the eradle of the monarely, and upheld by the 
strong hand of Rustam. Some temporary recovery seems 
actually to have taken place; but a new foe more danger- 
ous than Julian or Heraclius was already knocking at the 
gates of the monarehy. That Yemen and some tracts in 
north Arabia had already been lost by Persia to the 
Moslems had seareely been observed at Ctesiphon amidst 
so many greater disasters. But now the Moslems already 
hovered on the frontier. Mothannd, one of the boldest 
leaders of those Bedouins who since Dhü Kar had made 
frequent forays on Persian soil, accepted Islam, and had 
its strength at his back. These attacks beeame bolder and 
bolder. Presently Khalid, in all the prestige of lis vietory Moslem 
over the revolt of the Arabs against Islam (see vol. xvi. p. invasion. 
562), appeared with a small force on the lower Euphrates 
to take the lead of these Bedouins. Persian troops and 
their Arab allies were repeatedly beaten in small engage- 
ments, and soon a number of frontier-posts were in the 
hands of the Moslems.? The inhabitants of the western 
bank of the lower Euphrates, who were all Christians and 
had little attachment to Persia, submitted themselves and 
promised to supply the vietors with intelligence. Soon 
the Arabs ventured to cross the river and plunder the 
villages west of the Tigris. In the early summer of 634, 
however, Khálid was ealled away to Syria ; his successor, 
Abú 'Obaid of Taif, though strengthened by reinforce. 
1 He appears beardless on his only known coin. By some accounts 
he was the only son of Khosrau II. who had escaped massacre. 

2 The history of the conquest is here given mainly after Beládhort, 
whose short notices stand examination much better than Tabari and 


the historians who follow him, The chronology is in many points 
uncertain. 


3 Baghdad, then such a village, was plundered on a fair tide. 
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ments, was utterly defeated and slain on his first meeting 
with a regular Persian host in the hard-fought “ battle of 
the bridge” at the Euphrates, and Mothanná had great 
difficulty in saving the remains of the army (26th Novem- 
ber 634) Not without hesitation the caliph ‘Omar 
resolved to send a greater force to ‘Irak, calling on his 
Arabs to win for themselves the treasures of the Khosraus 
and paradise; and now for the first time a considerable 
Persian army was defeated at Bowaib (635 or 636), with 
the loss of its general, a prince of the house of Mihrán. 
In Sa‘d ibn Abi Wakkás the Moslems had now an ener- 
getie and cautious leader, and the Persian court began to 
sce its danger, especially when the news arrived of the 
battle of Yarmuk, by which Syria was lost to Heraclius. 
Rustam in person placed himself at the head of a great 
army, over which, in sign of the gravity of the enterprise, 
was borne the venerable sacred banner of the empire 
(dirafshi kdviydn). Sa'd fel back before the Persian 
advance and posted himself at Kadisiya on the edge of 
the desert south or south-west of Hira, where the armies 
lay facing each other for months. The Arab force must 
have been inferior in strength, for no great army could 
have long held such a barren post nourished only by forays 
and what the caliph could send from Medina. At length, 
towards the close of the year 636, or in 637, battle was 
joined and raged for several days, Sa‘d giving orders to 
his men in spite of a sickness under which he laboured. 
The Persians were better armed, but the Arabs fought 
with desperate energy. The elephants, which formed part 
of every regular Persian army, greatly terrified them at 
first, but ultimately these huge beasts, getting out of com- 
mand, only aided the discomfiture of the Persians. Of the 
mass of a Persian host no great bravery was to be expected; 
yet it was only after a hard fight that the victory was de- 
cided, Rustam slain, and the sacred banner taken. 

The battle of Kádistya virtually decided the fate of the 
Tigris valley; but there was still some fighting on the 
plains of Babylonia, at Birs (Dorsippa), and Seleucia was 
not taken without a lengthy siege. Then the Arabs 
crossed the Tigris and fell on Ctesiphon, Yazdegerd fleeing 
before them to Holwán on the Medo-Babylonian frontier. 
At Jalülá on the road to Holwán the Arabs gained a fresh 
victory over Rustam’s brother, Khorrezádh, and Yazdegerd 
continued his flight. Meantime another body of Arabs 
had occupied Lower ‘Irak and entered Susiana. <A strong 
and wise leader might still perhaps have saved Irán 
proper, and “Omar, as energetie as cautious, was in fact 
slow to allow his armies to assail the highlands. It 
was not till some time between 640 and 642 that the 
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Section I.—GEoGRAPHY AND STATISTICS. 


Lone prior to the Christian era the satrapies of Cyrus 
comprehended roughly an immense range of territory, 
from the Mediterranean to the Indus and from the 
Caucasian chain and Jaxartes to the Persian Gulf and 
Arabian Ocean. In the 17th and 18th centuries A.D. the 
conquests of “Abbas and Nadir kept up these boundaries 
more or less on the east, but failed to secure them on the 
west, and were limited to the Caucasus and Oxus on the 
north. Persia of the present day is not only, in the 
matter of geographical definition, far from the vast empire 
of Sacred Writ and remote history, but it is not even the 
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“victory of victories,” as the Arabs rightly call it, was 
gained at Nehávend (a little south of the old high road 
from Babylon to Eebatana), and the last great army of 


the Persians was shattered by No‘man, who fell on the Over. 
Even now many indi- throw o 
vidual provinces and cities did not yield without stubborn &™Pie. 


field, and the Meccan Hodhaifa. 


resistance, and in many places rebellion. after rebellion 
had to be crushed, especially in the region around Tstakhr, 
the cradle and sacred hearth of the fallen monarchy. 
Everywhere the great local barons and even the lesser 
nobility dealt with the Arabs as independent chiefs, and 
in many cases came to peaceful terms with them. 
Yazdegerd fled from one to another of his lieutenants 
without venturing himself to strike a blow for his crown 
and his life. He still retained the forms of sovereignty, 
and coins were still struck in his name; but one host 


"after another dismissed him as a burdensome guest, and 


at length he was miserably murdered in the remote dis- 
trict of Merv, not, it would appear, without the conniv- 
ance of Máhóe, governor of that province (651 or 652). 

The great similarity in the ends of the Aehaamenian and Sásáuian 
empires is no mere aecident, but signifieant of the interna] resem- 
blance between the two. — Granieus whieh showed the reality of the 
danger, Issus which lost Darius his western provinces, Gaugamela 
which broke up the monarehy and yet did not at onee give pos- 
session of the several lands of the realm, have their parallels a 
thousand years later at Dowaib, Kadisiya, and Neháveud. The 
flight of Darius to the farthest north-east, and his death by the 
hand of traitors, not of the foe, are repeated in the fate of Yazde- 
gerd, who resembles Darius also in his lack of heroism. The 
nobles showed more loyalty and patriotism against the Arabs than 
against Alexander, and indeed religious antipathy and the bar- 
barism of the Arabs made it less easy in the later case for a Persian 
to accept the foreign yoke ; yet even now there were too many 
traitors and deserters among the nobles high and low. Fully to 
subdue the Persian monarchy cost the Arabs a much longer time 
than it had cost the Macedonians; but the eonquest went far 
deeper, —Hellenism never touched more than the surface of Persian 
life, but Ivan, was penetrated to the core by Arabie religion and 
Arabian ways. See MonlAMMEDANISM. 

A fragment of the Sásánian empire lasted for a considerable time 
in the mountains of Tabaristan (Mazandaran), to which the here- 
ditary generals (Spdhpat, Ts; ehbedh) of Khorásán, of the house of 
Karen, withdrew, and where they reigned for over a hundred years, 
though sometimes paying tribute to the caliphs. They remained 
faithful to Zoroastrianism, and apparently viewed themselves as 
direct suecessors of Yazdegerd, since the era employed on their 
coins seems to have his death as its epoch. 


Literature.—G, Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy (London, 
1876), is inadequate. Fuller but still inadequate use of Oriental sources is 
made by Spiegel, Eranisehe Alterthtimer, vol. iii. (leipsie, 1875) The doeu- 
mentary evidence is mostly colleeted in Néldeke’s translation of Tabari 
(Geschichte der Perser, &c., Leyden, 1879). For the relations of the Sásanians 
with Ronie, Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, and Clinton, Fasti Romani, must 
be used, and Saint-Martin’s notes to Lebeau, Hist. du Bas-Empire (Paris, 
1828-36), are still useful. A great deal of serviceable matter is to be found in 
IIoffmaun's translation of excerpts from the Syriac Aets of Persian Martyrs 
(Syrische Akten Persischer Märtyrer, Leipsie, 1880). (TLL N.) 
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If it has less extent of land than before its latest disastrous 
war with Russia, there is certainly within its recognized 
limits less rebellion and more allegiance. And, if the true 
interests of Persia, considered as a living power, were only 
understood by her kings and ministers, she might reason- 
ably seek to attain a state of security which would amply 
compensate for the loss of precarious and profitless ex- 
pause. 

Boundaries,—The region of Ararat presents a good 
starting-point for the definition of a western and northern 
boundary to the kingdom of Nasru’d-Din Shah. Fast of 
the Greater Ararat a short oblique line from the Arras 
to the south-west divides it from Russia. Below this 


less extensive, though very expansive dominion of the | begins the Perso-Turkish frontier, for the settlement of Turk 
Safawi kings and Nadir Shah. It may be said, however, | which a mixed commission was appointed in 1843. The rd 
to comprise now quite as much settled and consolidated | outcome of the labours of this commission, which lasted M 
territory as at any period of its political existence of which | more than twenty-five years, has been rather a careful 


we can speak with the authority of intimate acquaintance. | delineation of the disputed tract than the delimitation of 
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an exact boundary, while the cession of Kotur to Persia, 
though part of the general question, must, if carried out 
at all, be looked upon as a separate result, due only to 
later diplomacy. The territorial claims of Turkey and 
Persia bear chiefly upon Kurdistan and the respective 
tribes which inhabit the plains and valleys of that exten- 
sive mountain region. They are founded upon the treaty 
of Sultan Murád IV. with Sháh Sufi in 1639, a later 
one of Nadir Shah with Sultan Mahmud I. in 1736, and 
one more recent still between Fath ‘Ali Shah and Mahmud 
IL in 1823,—the last two maintaining the status quo 
established by the first. But, when the Anglo-Russian 
commission first met, the boundary of possession fell far 
short of Turkish pretensions. "These would have extended 
the pashalik of Baiyazid (Bayazid) in the province of 
Arzrum (Erzeroum) to a line including Maki, chief place 
in the district, and situated on the bank of the river of 
that name.! Farther south, again, the sultan insisted on 
increasing the area of the province of Van by the forcible 
annexation of Kotur. Such an act, after the assembly of 
a commission for the demarcation of the disputed frontier, 
was neither justified by precedent nor could it enhance the 
merits of the Turkish claim, and the reason alleged, that 
Kotur was essential to the Ottoman Government for stra- 
tegical reasons—in other words, that it gave the Turk free 
access into his neighbour's territory — could scarcely be 
taken to aecount in the estimation of their opponents. 
The question was submitted on behalf of Persia to the 
Berlin Conference in 1878, and a special Anglo-Russian 
commission appointed to consider it in July 1880. The 
proposed cession, 1f aecepted, would substitute for the 
present curve eastwards a line more direct but with a 
westerly inclination, whereby the fort and station of 
Kotur become embodied in Persian territory. — This 
section. of frontier is overlooked on the north by the 
mountains Bebi Kourgui, Guerdi Beranan, and Khidhr 
Baba, passes through Tépé Avristan on the west to the 
Turkish road to Kotur, folows this road to the west 
for half a mile, and then turns due south between 
Mount Kevlik and the river Shiva Resh to the sources 
of the latter, whence it zigzags to the eastward to re- 
join the general boundary-line overlooked hy the Kára 
Hisar, Mir ‘Omar, Guéré-Sourava, and Guéré- Berian 
Mountains. Sir Henry Rawlinson saw difficulty in de- 
fining a line of frontier from Ararat to Kotur; for the 
country was not only intersected by ranges running in 
every possible direction, but it wanted a fixed population, 
and was, moreover, liable to the incursions of wild Kurdish 
tribes, who would have no respect for boundary-marks. 
Below Kotur, and south-west of the important Persian 
town of Khoi, the old line of possession inclined consider- 
ably to the westward, but Turkey claimed a more advan- 
tageous line running nearly north and south to the passes 
between Suk Bulak and Rowandiz, one of which was 
crossed in 1875 by Thielmann, who gives an interesting 
account of the surrounding country. The plain of Lahijan 
on the Persian side—some 20 miles long and 20 miles 
broad—he describes to be at an elevation of 5650 feet, 
“watered by the two sources of the Little Zab, which, 
several miles after their junction, traverses the mountain 
range through a deep rent . . . and then flows towards the 
Tigris.” On the west of this district is the “ gigantic 
wall of the Zagros Mountains, the frontier-line between 
Turkey and Persia.” Hence, to the latitude of Sulimaniya, 
or for more than 100 miles, the Turks claimed farther than 
the ancient limits assigned to them, and sought to include 


1 Under the treaty of San Stefano (8d March 1878) the old Perso- 
Turkish became the Perso-Rnssian frontier as far south as to include 
the post-road below Baiyazid; but the territory so taken from the 
Turks was restored under the later treaty of Berlin, 
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within the Ottoman territory the border-fort of Sardasht, 
on the left bank of the Aksu. 

Continuing the line of disputed frontier to the southward, 
the same difficult country still presents itself to perplex 
the decisions of commissioners or arbitrators, but from 
the warmly-contested district of Zohab in the province of 
Karmanshah up to Dizful on the Diz river the mountains 
may be said generally to indicate Persian and the plains 
Turkish territory. Lüristan and Khüzistan (with Arabistan) 
are the frontier provinces of the sháh, and the Hamrin 
Hills, with Hawizah, Muhamrah, and the east bank of the 
Shattu "Arab, show the Persian possessions to the head 
of the gulf. 

The want of a determined line of demarcation between 
the two countries for the 700 miles from Ararat to the 
Shatt, or outlet into the sca of the waters of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, may have political advantages, but is 
inconvenient to the geographer and most unfavourable to 
the cause of order and good government. Even without 
the evidence of open conflict, it may be assumed that there 
are few inhabited sections of the strip of disputed frontier 
(from 20 to 40 miles in breadth) where mutual ill feeling is 
not the rule, and where the Turkish Sunni does not abstain 
from friendly association with the Persian Shi‘ah. More 
recently attempts have been made, and apparently with 
success, to reconcile differences by British and Russian 
mediation, and a renewal of the days need not be antici- 
pated when telegraph-posts were torn up or destroyed, 
lands laid waste, and villages plundered, owing to the 
prevalence of the old spirit of hostility. A fixed boundary 
would, however, in a great measure facilitate settlements 
of dispute, because it would more clearly make known the 
actual transgressors. 


From the already-adverted-to point on the Arras east of Russo- 


the Greater Ararat the river itself supplies a northern ds 
roniler- 


line. 


boundary to Persia up to the fortress of ‘Abbasabad, where 
a cession of strategical works to Russia is noted by a loop 
on the southern bank. Thence the line is generally marked 
by the bed of the Arras for a distance of about 180 miles, 
descending as low as 38° 50' N. lat., and rising again to 
39° 30' north-east of the steppe of Moghan. An oblique 
line running south-east to the Dulgaru Chái makes that 
stream the southern boundary for 13 miles to the conflu- 
ence of the Adina Bazár and Sairkamish, the former of 
which then limits the Persian territory on the east. From 
the source of the Adina Dazár the crest of the mountains 
towering over the more distant Russian ports on the 
western shores of the Caspian, and separating the Talish 
from the Arsha, marks the division of the two territories 
up to the river of Astara, the port of which name completes 
the demarcation on the sea-coast. Thus far the result of the 
treaty of Turkmánchái, dated 10 [22] February 1828, which 
involved Persia in a serious loss. To the southward all 
is Persian, and the two large maritime provinces of Gilan 
and Mazandaran, both laved by the waters of the Caspian, 
represent the northernmost parts of the shah’s dominions be- 
tween the 49th and 54th meridians of E. long. In the south- 
eastern corner of the Caspian the island of Ashuráda in the 
Bay of Astrábád was appropriated by Russia in 1842 as a 
convenient post for overawing the T'ürkmans (Turkomans). 


Eastward of the Caspian, from the Hasan Kuli Gulf, North- 


the line of Persian territory cannot be indicated with east 


absolute certainty, because the Russian maps do no 
correspond with those prepared by the war department in 
England; aud it need hardly be added that the former 
give to Russia far more land than do the others. Accord- 
ing to Colonel Stewart, an officer for some time resident 
in the vicinity of the Atak, or skirt of the mountains 
fronting the Black Sand Desert, the line follows the Atrak 
(Atrek) from its mouth to Shatt, where it leaves the river 
XVIII — 78 


t frontier- 
line. 
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and passes obliquely west of the Simbar to a point within 
15 miles of Kizil Arvat,! and then turns towards the Tekke 
range to Darahgáz, which district it includes in an outer 
enrve, passing on to the Tajand at Sarakhs. The Russian 
official map, however, brings the line south and east of 
the Simbar, and otherwise impoverishes Persia to the 
benefit of her powerful neighbour. But the first article 
of the Russo-Persian treaty signed in December 1831 at 
Tehran (Teheran) thus describes the situation :— 

“From Chat (Shatt?) the frontier-line follows in a north-easterly 
direction the ridges of the Songou Dagh and Sagirim ranges, thence 
extending northward to the Chandir river, reaching its bed at Cha- 
kan Kala. From this poiut it runs in a northerly direetion to the 
monntains dividing the Chandir and Simbar valleys, and extends 
along the ridge of these in an easterly direetion, descending into the 
bed of the Simbar at the spot where the Ak-Agayan stream falls 
into it. Hence, eastward, the bed of the Simbar marks the frontier 
as far as the ruins of Masjid Damanah, where a local road forms the 
boundary to the ridge of the Kopet Dagh, along which the frontier 
extends south-eastward, turning south among the mountain heights 
which divide the valley of the Simbar from the souree of the 
Garmáb. Taking a south-easterly course across the summit of the 
Misino and Chubest Mountains, it then strikes the road between 
Garmab and Ribat at a distance of less than a mile north of the 
latter, and, following a high ridge, proeeeds in a north -easterly 
direction to the boundaries of Giük Kaital. Hence, after crossing 
the gorge of the river Firuzé, it turns sonth-east till it reaches the 
smninits of the mountain range, bounding the valley on the south, 
through which the road from the Russian station of Askabad to 
Firuzé passes, and pursues its course along the erest of these moun- 
tains to the most easterly part of the range. The frontier-line now 
crosses over to the northernmost summit of the Aselm range, whence 
it seeks ont the junction of the mountains called Ziri Kuh and 
Kizil Dagh, extending south-eastward along the summits of the 
former until it issues into the valley of the Baba Durmaz stream. 
It then takes a northerly direction and reaches the oasis at the 
road from Gawars to Lutfabad, leaving the fortress of Baba Durmaz 
to the east." 

The distance from Baba Durmaz to Sarakhs is about 
185 miles and the intervening boundary is that of the 
ataks of Darahgáz and Kelat, both of which districts 
belong to Persia. The word “atak,” signifying “skirt,” 
applies to the whole hill-country separating Persia from 
the Türkman desert, though these mountains and their 
passes and valleys are not all within the sháh's present 
dominion. That they present a formidable barrier and 
remarkable geographical features may be inferred from the 
ascertained height of the loftier peaks, which, though in- 
ferior to those situated some 50 miles to the south, can still 
boast a figure varying from 5000 to 10,000 feet. In the 
Hazar Masjid range is one of 10,500. Adopting Rawlin- 
son's divisions and distances, the whole Atak, or “ Daman-i- 
Kuh,” as the Persians call it, is divided into three districts: 
the Akhal Atak, extending for 160 miles, from Kizil Arvat 
to Darahgáz, the last Türkman camp (obah) in which is at 
Gawars; the Darahgáz Atak, 70 miles, to Abiverd ; and 
the Kelat Atak, 60 miles, to Mehna. Thence to Sarakhs 
another 70 miles may be reckoned, to accomplish which 
the traveller leaves the mountains on his right and the 
wonderful natural fortress of Kelat-i-Nádirí in his rear, to 
strike the Tajand at the crossing point between Merv and 
Mashhad (Meshed). " 

The subjection by Russia of the Türkman tribes and 
the planting of her standard in the hill-country on the 
western side of the Atak have immensely strengthened her 
power in the region east of the Caspian. "These new Cos- 
sacks of the Black Sand Desert will be a great acquisition 
to her force, though their antecedents denote propensities 
rather aggressive than protective. In one respect the 
Persians should be gainers by the encroachment. It is 
hardly probable that under the new arrangements in the 
Atak the north-east frontier of Persia will be so frequently 
the seene of plunder and invasion as it has been of old, or 
that the marauders will be allowed by the Russian con- 


l Probably a plural or perversion of ribáf, a caravansará, 


qnerors to continue the unchecked exercise of their infamous 
profession in Khurásan (Khorásan). 

Special mention of Sarakhs, the extreme outpost of Sarakh 
Persia in the- north-east, appears to be appropriate, both 
on aecount of its geographieal position and of its political 
importance. This place, situated on the plain of the 
same name,? was fifty years ago a mere outpost of Maz- 
duran, the frontier hill-station on the shortest of three roads 
(and somewhat more than midway) between Mashhad the 
capital of Khurdsan and Sarakhs. It was visited in 1860 
by M. de Bloequeville, who found there a recently -con- 
structed Persian fort, with strong walls and proteeted by a 
ditch. Some of the towers contained as many as ten guns. 
He says nothing of the ruins of the old town on the east 
of the Tajand, though he forded the river; but Burnes, 
who in 1833 put up in a ruined tomb amid the Turk- 
man tents or *khargáhs" in that partieular locality, had 
been equally silent regarding it. The last-named traveller 
speaks of the shrine of a Muhammadan saint, of a small 
weak fort, and of a few mud-houses only, and states that, 
at the third mile after leaving his eneampment to enter 
Persia, he crossed the T'ajand,— not supposing it, however, 
to be the Herat river. Sir Charles Maegregor was at New 
Sarakhs in 1879. He deseribes the fort as immense,—an 
irregular polygon, with eleven bastions, and citadel attached. 
It had a garrison of some 700 infantry, with a few horse- 
men, and eleven guns of more or less use. From its walls 
he reviewed the surrounding country. On the north 
stretched one vast plain almost unbroken by tree, bush, 
mound, or undulations, for the bed of the Tajand winding 
round to the north-west was too low to he visible. On 
the north-east lay the road to Merv stretehed out beyond 
the dark tamarisk foliage of the river. To the cast all 
was clear; south-east were undulating rounded ridges 
extending towards the Mürgháb; south was Mazduran; 
and north of west was a confused mass of rugged hills m 
the direction of Kelat-i-Nádirí. Lastly, we have the testi- 
mony of Lessar, the Russian engineer, who, visiting the 
place in 1882, found it extensively fortified and oceupied 
by a battalion of Persian infantry ; the armament of the 
fortification, however, consisted only of six old guns, which 
were never discharged, while the artillerymen were igno- 
rant of their duties, and neither drilled nor exercised. 
Water was supplied from wells inside the walls and by 
eanal from the Tajand.? 

To define the eastern boundary of Persia, the lower Easter 
course of the Hari Rud, under its name of Tajand, may be bound 
accepted generally up to Puli-Khátün, whence to Tuman “Y 
Agha the line is continued by the river in its own name. 
From this point it runs due south across the mountain 
range overtopped by the conical peak of the Sang-i- 
Dukhtar, and through the edge of the Salt Desert, leaving 
Kuhsan and Zangi Suwar, villages near the Hari Rad, and 
the more important Ghurian in Afghan territory.! Again 
crossing the ranges which intersect the desert from the 
north-east, the line, inclining somewhat to the west of 
south, is continued to Cháh Sagak (the “dog’s well”), an 
elevated spot on the old caravan route between India and 
Persia, as far as which the Afghans have the right of 
pasturage. To the westward is the Persian province of 
Káiyan. "The surrounding eountry bears the significant 
name of Dasht-i-Na-Umaid, or “ Waste of Hopelessness.” 
For 8 miles south-east, 8 miles due east, and 24 miles 
south, in all abont 40 miles, the line is earried to thie 


2 West of the Tajand, called by Dr Wolff the ‘‘ Dariya ” (or sea) of 
Sarakhs, 

3 Other modern travellers have written of Sarakhs, among them an 
intelligent Indian, Dáüd Khan, but they give no information additional 
to that of the authorities quoted. 

4 When Mr Forster was at Kháf in 1783, Timur Shah, the ruler in 
Afghanistan, had his boundary between that place and Turshiz. 
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Siyáh Kuh, or “ Black Hill,” on the border of the district 
of Nehbandan. Here begins the line of frontier determined 
by the Sistan arbitration of 1872. The British commis- 
sioner (Sir F. Goldsmid) decided that an oblique line 
drawn from the Siyáh Kuh to the southern limit of the 
reedy marsh called “ Naizár," and prolonged to the main 
outlet of the Helmand, would fairly separate and dis- 
tinguish the possessions of the two states respectively in 
the north of Sístan. On the east the bed of the Helmand 
itself would be the boundary up to Kuhak, where was the 
large band" or dam which diverted the waters of the 
river into the more fertile lands to the west. From Kuhak 
a line south-west to the Kuh Malik Siyáh completed the 
delimitation by leaving the two banks of the Helmand in 
the hands of the Afghans, and placing a large tract of 
partly desert and partly inundated country between the 
litigants. Subsequent surveys by Sir Charles Macgregor 
have thrown new light upon the large and little-populated 
tract to the far south of Sistan, and are suggestive of an 
Afghan-Baluch as well as of a Perso-Afghan frontier. 

In whatever light it be regarded, the line of Persian 
frontier from the Kuh Malik Siyah to the sea rather con- 
cerns Daluehistan than Afghanistan ; but, though roughly 
delineated by St John and Macgregor, it cannot be deseribed 
with scientific accuracy until it reaches the district of Jalk, 
or after a south-easterly passage of 170 miles through the 
deserts of Pir Kaisar and the Mashkel or Mashkid,—names 
used as the more likely to identify the region traversed. 
From Jalk the Perso-Kelat boundary begins, as determined 
by Major-General Goldsmid, the British commissioner in 
1871, and verified in the subsequent year by Captain (now 
Sir Oliver) St John, R.E. The state of Kelat (Khelat), it 
should be explained, is now that of western Baluchistan, 
the western half of that country having become annexed to 
Persia by a process of gradual encroachment. It was this 
action of Persia, and the disquiet and mischief which it occa- 
sioned in Makran and other parts of Baluch and Brahui 
territory, that brought about the British mediation. 

From Jalk to the sea is about 150 miles as the erow 
flies. By the line laid down it is very much farther, as 
the nature of the country and of the claims of the con- 
tending partics did not admit of other than a tortuous 
course, The small district of Kuhak, lying south-east of 
Jalk, should, in a geographical sense, have been included 
among the lands on the Persian side, but the evidence of 
right and possession was insufficient to warrant its separa- 
tion from Kelat, and, whatever may have been its subse- 
quent fate, it was not made over to the shah’s governors 
by the original decision, which was expressed in the 
following terms :— 

“The territory of Kelat is bonnded to the west by the large Persian 
district of Dizak, composed of many dehs or minor districts, those 
on the frontier being Jalk and Kalagán. Below these two last- 
named is Kuhak, including Kunarbasta and Isfandar. This small 
district belongs to the Naushirwánis, aud, as its chief pays no tribute, 
cannot be included among the conquests of Persia. It therefore 
remains as a tract of country within the Kelat frontier. Adjoining 
Kuhak to the east is the district of Panjeür, with Párum and other 
dependencies, which are in the possession of Kelat; while on the 
Persian side Bampusht is the frontier possession. Below Panjgür 
the frontier possessions of Kelat to the sea are Bulaida, including 
Zamrán and other dependencies, Mand, and Dasht. Within the 
Persian line of frontier are the villages or tracts belonging to Sarbáz 
and Bahu Dastiári. The boundary of Dasht is marked by a line 


drawn through the Drabol hill, situated between the rivers Bahu 
and Dasht, to the sea, in the bay of Gwatar.” 


The boundaries of the frontier districts or village-lands 
named are well known, and may be distinguished by 
mountains, hills, hillocks, rivers, streams, or cultivation. 
In some places desert tracts oceur which can offer no in- 
ducement for encroachment on either side, but through 
which a line may at any time be declared, if necessary, both 
by geographical computation and the erection of pillars. 
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The frontiers of Persia on the west, north, and east have Southern 
The southern, or more strictly the coast- 
south-western merging into the southern boundary, is the ?"* 


now been described. 


coast-line of the Persian Gulf and Arabian Ocean. This 
extends from the Khor Abdullah west to the port of 
Gwatar east, and may be held to be comprised between 
the meridians £9° and 61° 30' E. long. It will he observed 
that the Caspian Sea boundary, on the immediate north 
of Persia, is only two-fifths of this extent. On the Persian 
shores of the gulf are the ports of Bushahr (Bushire), 
Lingah, and Bandar-'Abbás, with the islands of Karag, 
Shaikh Sh‘ab, Hindarábi, Kais, Kishm, Hangám, Hormuz 
(Ormus), and Larak, of which the last four are habitually 
held in lease by the imám of Maskat (Muscat). On the 
Perso-Baluch coast are the telegraph stations of Jask and 
the quasi-ports of Chárbár (or Chahbar) and Gwatar. In 
some parts of the generally dry and barren coast are 
ranges of rugged mountains, sometimes rising to a very 
considerable height. 

Physical Geography.—Major (now Sir Oliver) St John, 
R.E., is perhaps the latest recognized authority on the 
physical characteristics of the large extent of country 
comprised within the boundaries just described. He has 
himself surveyed or travelled over no insignificant portion, 
and has carefully studied the labours of his colleagues and 
predecessors in a similar field. In the following adapta- 
tion of that officer's account of its orography and hydro- 
graphy attention has been given to the results of independ- 
ent observation, as well as to those theories put forward 
by other travellers which seem to merit acceptance. 

Persia —that is, modern Persia — occupies the western 
and larger half of the great Iranian plateau which, rising to 
a height of from 4000 to 8000 feet between the valleys of 
the Indus and Tigris, covers in round numbers more than a 
million square miles. Taking the Kuren Dagh and Kopet 
Dagh to form the northern scarp of this plateau cast of 
the Caspian, we find a prolongation of it in the highlands 
north of the political frontier on the Arras, and even in 
the Caucasus itself. In St John's own words :—* The 
Caucasian provinces of Russia are but an excrescence of 
the great elevated mass to the soutli-cast ; differing from 
it only in characteristics produced by the more bounteous 
rainfall which has scooped out the valleys to a greater 
depth." On the north-west Persia is united by the high- 
lands of Armenia to the mountains of Asia Minor; on the 
north-east the Paropanisus and Hindu Kush connect it 
with the Himalayas of ancient India. The lines of boundary 
on the western and eastern faces are to be traced amid 
high ranges of mountains broken here and there by deserts 
and valleys. These ranges lic for the most part north- 
west and south-east, as do those in the interior, with a 
marked exception between Tehran (Teheran) and Büjnürd, 
and in the more recently acquired territory of Baluchistan, 
where they lie rather north-east and south-west, or, in the 
latter case, sometimes cast and west. The real lowlands 
are the tracts near the sea-coast belonging to the forest- 
clad provinces of the Caspian in the north and the shores 
of the Persian Gulf below Basrah and elsewhere. 


With regard to the elevation of the Persian mountains, Moun- 


the Russian Caspian survey gives to the highest, Damávand, 
18,600 feet, and to Mount Savalan in Adarbaijan (Azer- 
bijan) 14,000. St John estimates the Kuh Hazár and 
summits of the Jamal Dáriz in the province of Karman 
(Kirman) at a greater figure than the last, but he believes 
the chain of the Kuh Dinár—snow-clad mountains in Fars, 
visible from the sea at a distance of 130 miles, and over 
ranges known to be 10,000 feet high—to present the highest 
continuous range in Persia. To the Kurt range, between 
Ispahan and Kashan, he gives an elevation of above 11,000 
feet, and notes the absence of prominent spurs in all ranges 


Plains. The Khüzistan delta is cited as the only plain of extent | Safid Rud on the south-west and the Atrak and Gurgan 
and importance at sea-level. In the north-west, that part | at the south-eastern corner of that inland sea. The first 
of the Moghan steppe which belongs to Persia and the | is stated by St John to drain about 25,000 square miles 
delta of the Safid Rud are large and fertile tracts. St | of country east and south of the Urmiya basin, According 
John writes :— to Colonel Stewart, the Atrak has its souree in the Hazár 

“ Inland the long and narrow plains between the ridges rise gradu- | Masjid range of mountains, a distance, probably, of 250 
ally from 1000 feet to eight times that height in the valleys between miles as the crow flies, from the river mouth. The Gurgan 
the ridges on the east side of the western water- parting, and 4, 5, rises to the west of it and passes to the sea south of the 
and 6000 farther south and east. The plains of Isfahan, Shiraz, ina Obsercng that the Catand: takine usw j 1 
and Persepolis are about 5000 feet; that of Karman somewhat S trak. SOMMS MC sd E A Sn Ee roun 
higher. The valleys of Adarbaiján present alluvial slopes furrowed | Sarakhs, forms a swamp in the Atak about the 58th 
by torrents, and the only extensive tableland in Persia, that of | meridian, the same authority explains that as far south 
Sultániah. 30° N l 

“ As they recede from the east and north, the intervals between 1 O : 
tler x Di Weer “the eastern slopes of the rauges which shut off the valley of 

1e ridges are wider, and the rainfall smaller, till grassy valleys are tl à E MN MM E VU RE cts 
: : : (E 1e Helmand from the deserts of eastern Persia drain directly 
replaced by gravelly deserts, which culminate in wastes of shifting | (6-3. the Sistin Lake. South of that parallel the surplus water 
sand. The valley between Abádah and Yazd, a prolongation of the I 
Z nS flows by several ehannels in a south-easterly direction, or away from 
aindarüd valley, contains the first of these. sandy wastes, which, o 
the lake. About latitude 29°, the water-parting of the Baliichistan 
under the influence of the strong south-easterly winds, occasionally 
ata : : Ps a o OA i mountain-system, running east and w est, changes the direetion of 
invade the neighbonring cultivated traets. The original city of 
Fut. couil-@ist of Tehran is end AG lace ldo abaidouedood these streams, and collects them into a single channel, which, under 

AR He SY SEE the name of the Mashkíd river, bursts through the northern scarp 
this account. ) 

i : ; of the Dalüch hills into the Khárán desert. Tiere it takes a north- 
River Estimating the extent of Persia proper at 610,000 square | westerly course, thus reversing the original direction of its waters, 
drainage. miles, St John thus distributes the drainage :—(1) into the | which are lost in the desert not far from their most northern sources. 

Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf, 130,000; (2) into the m » d n ue ids s ou m pov 
istance larther to 1€. north, alc o 1€ Zirren swamp, 1c 
Caspian and Aral Seas, 100,000 ; (3) into the Sistan Lake, southern of the three depressions which, united by flood-waters, 
40,000 ; (4) into the large k of U rmiya or Urumty ah, form the Haunn or Sistar Lake? 
20,000 : ; (5) interior drainage, 320,000. No. (1) comprises The great central area of Persia, included in the water- 
the south-west provinces and the whole of the coast-region | sheds he has described, “forms a figure nearly triangular, 
up to the small port of Gwatar in Baluchistan ; (2) relates | with a base running south-west about 1000 miles long, 
to the tracts south, south-west, and south-east of the Cas- | and nearly equal sides north and east of 700 miles.” 
pian ; (3) is the tract adjudicated to Persia, including the St John observes that the streams draining southern Stre 
Hámún and part of the Helmand basin ; (4) is a compara- | and western Persia into the sea diminish regularly in im- of Y 
tively small area on the western frontier containing the | portance from north-west to south-east. He notes the m 
basin of Lake Urmiya, shut off from the rest of the inland | Diyálah and Karkhah flowing into the Tigris from the 
draining of Persia; (5) takes in Ispahan, Karman, and | mountains of Kurdistan; the Diz and Karin, which unite 
the province of Khurásan, with the Dasht-i-Kavír, or | below Shustar (Shuster), and reach the Shattu "Arab at 
“Great Salt Desert.” He points out that the area draining | Muhamrah; and the Jaráhi and Tab, which with the 
into the ocean consists of a long strip nearly parallel to | Kárán form “the delta of Persian Arabistan, the most 
the Tigris and sea-coast without a single protrusion in- | extensive and fertile plain in Persia." After these he lays 
land, but is uncertain whether an outlet exists from the stress upon the fact that not a single stream unfordable at 
Bampür plain in Persian Baluchistan to the sea. A later | all seasons bars the passage of the traveller along the coast 
traveller, Floyer, mentions the names of two rivers de- | till he reaches the Indus. Those rising amid the high 
bouehing on the coast, namely the Sadaich and Gabrig, | mountains north of Bushahr and Bandar-Abbás are, with 
which might represent such outlets, but their courses have | the exception of the Mira, whieh debouches at 60 miles 
not been traced with sufficient completeness to supply a | below Bushahr, nameless in the most trustworthy maps ; 
solution to the problem. If the native evidence taken by | and in Persian Baluchistan we have the Jagín, Gabrig, 
Major Goldsmid at Fanoch in 1866 can be relied on, the | Sadaich, Rábij, Kair, and Káju. 
river entering the pass of that name from the highlands of The Kárün merits especial notice as a navigable river 
Bampur, after undergoing two or three changes of nomen- | for sinall steamers up to within a mile or two of Shüstar, 
clature, passes out into the ocean as the Kálig. though not favourable to the establishment of a regular 
enun According to St John, a narrow strip of land, not more | service, owing to the existence of rapids at Ahwaz. By 
asin, 
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except the Alburz (Elburz), and to a lesser extent in the 
Khurásan hills, 


than 30 to 50 miles wide, along the southern coast of the 
Caspian, drains into that sea. On the west it suddenly 
widens out to a depth of 250 miles, meeting the watershed 
of the Tigris on the one side and that of the Euphrates 
and Lake Van on the other, and embracing between the 
two the basin of Lake Urmiya, which forms with the basin 
of Lake Van what may be termed the supplementary 
plateau of Armenia, differing only from the Persian and 
Helmand basins in its superior altitude and smaller area. 
On the east the watershed of the Caspian gradually in- 
ereases in breadth, the foot of the scarp extending con- 
siderably to the north of the south-east angle of that sea, 
three degrees east of which it turns to the south- -east, 
parallel to the axis of the Kuren and Kopet ranges, which, 
as before stated, are a prolongation of the Caucasus. A 
little short of Herat the Caspian water-parting turns east- 
ward, separating the valleys of the Hari Rud and Harut 
rivers, West of Herat the desert plateau of Khaf divides 
the Caspian from the [felmand basin. 
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The three rivers belonging essentially to Persia, in 
reference to the Caspian watershed, are the Kizil Uzain or 


land there are perhaps somewhat more than 100 miles 
from Muhamrah to Shistar ; and Colonel Champain, an 
excellent authority, states that from Shústar to Ispahan the 
distance is as nearly as possible the same as from Shiraz 
to Ispahan, the high road for ordinary travellers passing 
to and fro between Tehran and the sea-eoast. Little need 
be said on the streams having no outlet to the sea, the 
water of which is utilized by cultivators both before they 
reach the alluvial plain between the ranges and afterwards 
in irrigating the banks. Referring to these St John notes 
the eonstant affluents whieh prevent the rapid exhaustion 
of water, and the salt swamps or lakes formed by the 
rivers at points far removed from their souree. Six of 
these inland streams he mentions by name, viz, the Aji 
Chai and Jaghatn, flowing into the salt-lake of Urmiya ; 
the Hamadan Rid or Kára Sú and the Shúráb, flowing 
eastwards to the Salt Desert; the Zainda Rid, a river of 
Ispahan, lost in an unexplored swamp; and the Kur or 
Bandamir, which forins the salt-lake of Niris. He sees 
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cause for believing the lakes of Shiraz and Kazrün to be 
fed mainly by springs. 

St John writes further :— 

“Tt will be readily believed that the rainfall on the Oceanic and 
Caspian watersheds is far in excess of that on the interior. Wherever 
the water-parting is formed, as it is in most parts, by a lofty moun- 
tain ridge, it intercepts the moisture-bearing clouds from the sea 
which are discharged from its outer slopes. The Alburz chain, 
which shnts off the plateau from the Caspian, may be taken as the 
typical instance of this. Its northern face is furrowed into deep 
valleys by the constant and heavy showers which have clothed them 
in forests of almost tropical luxuriance, while the southern generally 
presents a single abrupt scarp, rising above long gravel slopes, 
unchannelled by anything worthy the name of a river, and bare of 
any vegetation rising to the dignity ofa tree. At the most moderate 
estimate the rainfall of Gilán and Mazandaran may be taken as five 
times that of the adjoining districts across the ridges to the south. 

“In other parts, however, we find the water-parting consider- 
ably below the level of the summits farther inland ; and here the 
interior has a more plenteous rainfall than the coast. This is par- 
ticularly the ease in south-eastern Persia, where the Khurasán, 
Sarhad, and Dízak hills, far exceeding in altitude the ranges to 
the south, attract to themselves the major portion of the seanty 
supply of moisture borne inland from the sea. Again the rainfall 
ditfers very much in ditferent parts of the country, under apparently 
similar conditions as regards mountains aud distance from the sea ; 
the east and south being far drier than the north and west, while 
the dampest parts of the Tigris valley have not half the rainfall 
of the southern and south-eastern shores of the Caspian. 

“Two palpable causes unite to produce the prevailing winds 
throughout Persia and the Persian Gulf. These are, with an extraor- 
dinary uniformity, north-west or south-east. The first cause is 
the position of the Black Sea and Mediterranean on the north-west, 
and of the Arabian Sea on the south-east. The second is the bear- 
ing of the axes of the great mountain chains, which lie mainly in 
the same direction, and thus tend to guide the currents of air in a 
uniform course. The south-west, moreover, is not felt, except as 
moderating the temperature of the Makran coast inside a line from 
Rás-al-Hadd, south of Maskat, to Karachi. 

‘The effect of the sun on the great Iranian plateau is to produce 
a heated stratum of air, which, when it rises, is suceeeded by a 
current from the colder atmospheres above the seas to the south- 
east or north-west. Naturally the latter is the colder, and there- 
fore, as might be expected, north-west winds are most prevalent. 
But in southern Persia and the gulf it often occurs that the two 
currents meet, and that a north-westerly gale is raging at Bushahr 
while a south-easter is blowing at Bandar-Abbas. "This latter wind 
is the rain-bearer throughout the greater part of Persia, the excep- 
tion being the north-west, where occasional rain-clouds from the 
Black Sea and the Caspian find their way across the Kurdish 
mountains or the Albürz. It is true that it often rains even on 
the gulf during a north-wester, but only when this has followed a 
succession of south-easterly gales, the moisture borne by which is 
returned from the opposite quarter.” 

There are no sufficient statisties available accurately to 
estimate the rainfall in Persia, but St John, himself a 
resident of some years in the country, was of opinion that 
in no part of it excepting the watersheds of the Caspian 
and Persian Gulf (north of 28° lat.) and their immediate 
reverse slopes, with perhaps the Urmíya basin, is there an 
average of 10 inches, taking mountain and hill together. 
He believed that throughout the greater part of central 
and south-eastern Persia and Baluchistan the annual rain- 
fall could not be mueh more than five inches, and that, 
were it not for the snow stored on the lofty hills, nine- 
tenths of the country would be the arid desert which one- 
half was found to be when he wrote (1876). Cultivation 
Is carried on mainly by artificial irrigation, the most 
approved arrangement being an underground tunnel called 
“kanat,” whereby wells are connected and supplies of water 
ensured, 

One remarkable feature in the plains of Persia which 
naturally engaged St John’s attention was the salt-swamp 
called “kavir.” He applied the term to those bogs of 
sliny mud found in the lowest depressions of the alluvial 
soil, where the supply of water, though constant, was 
insufficient to form a lake. In winter they are covered 
with brine, and in summer with a thick crust of salt. 
The principal kavir is that in Khurásan, and marked in 
the maps as the Great Salt Desert. St John deseribes 
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it as “the eastern part of what is probably the most 
extensive plain in Persia, that intercepted between the 
Alburz and its parallel ridges on the one hand and the 
heads of the ranges of the central plateau which run south- 
east on the other. Westward, it is divided into two 
valleys, originating, one in the Sultaniah plateau, and the 
other north of and near Hamadan. These are drained by 
rivers named respectively the Shüráb and the Kara Su, 
whieh, with another considerable affluent from Turshiz, on 
the east, unite to form the great kavir.” He was unable 
to determine the altitude of this extensive swamp further 
than that it might be below the level of the sea, but eould 
not be much above it. 

Other kavirs he finds in the Sarjan or Sayidábád plain 
west of Karman and in the neighbouring valley of Kútrú. 
Among ordinary kavirs, which are “innumerable,” he eon- 
siders the largest to be on the south of Kháf, and the best 
known that north of Kim. 


It is clear, from the description given, that the range of these 
particular salt-swanips or kavirs is confined to the actual depres- 
sion which has been directly affected by the passage of water, and 
that the term is not intended to apply to the surrounding wastes. 
But it seems to have been otherwise understood by the generality 
of travellers, and the better-known writers on Persia have seldom 
made the actual distinction here implied. Maleolm in 1800 crossed 
a "salt-desert" between Pul-i-Dallak and Hauz-i-Sultan, which, 
he says, was called Dariya-i-Kabir, or “the great sea."  Morier, 
nine years later, calls the place the “swamp of kaveer, . . . part 
of the great desert which reaches unto Khurasan, the soil of which 
is composed of a mixture (at least equal) of salt and earth." Colonel 
Johnson, passing over precisely the same road in 1817, describes it 
as leading “over a saline plain, leaving here and there hollows of 
considerable magnitude, ate with salt; ... eastward it stretches 
as far as the eye ean see, and is said to reach to Mausila, distant 40 
miles.” The writer would probably have been surprised to learn 
that it extended for at least ten times the distance named. He 
does not, however, use the word “kavir,” which, while duly 
recorded as a Persian word in the dictionary, meaning salsuginous 
ground, is strangely like the Arabic adjective “kabir,” which 
Malcolm, as just mentioned, has coupled with “dariya” in his 
Sketches of Persia. St John states that in the south the salt- 
swamps are called “kafeh.” 

The last writer asserts that but one European, Dr Dühsé, a 
Russian, had seen the true kavír, having crossed it in about 34? lat., 
when going from Damghan to Yazd. Sir Charles Macgregor must 
have been close upon this traveller's track in 1875, for in the district 
of Biabának (the “little desert”), which he visited, one of the eight 
villages, Jandak, is marked in St John's map as an oasis just above 
the parallel mentioned. Biabanak is, according to Macgregor, situ- 
ated “south of the kaveer," but it is joined to Semnan (on the 
Tehran-Mashhad highway) hy a “regular road” which “crosses a 
bit of Aaveer of about 80 miles without water.” 


The drier deserts of Karman and Bampür cannot be 
included in the category of swamps; and the term “lút,” 
made use of by the Russian geographer Khanikoff in 
reference to the former, whatever its original derivation, 
must simply be aecepted as the common local expression, 
in eastern Persia and western Baluchistan, for a waste 
waterless tract. 


Geolog y.—Mr W. T. Blanford has given us an interest- Geology. 


ing sketeh of the geology of Persia. He found that by 
far the greater number of those who had treated the same 
subject before him had restricted their inquiries to the 
north-western provinces, and that few had penetrated east 
of Damávand or south of Tehran. Mr Loftus had imparted 
à fair knowledge of western Persia, and Russian and 
German explorers had made students tolerably aequainted 
with Adarbaijan, Gilan, and Mazandaran. Khurdsan and 
eastern Persia generally were, however, in a geological 
sense unknown, and the south was almost equally a terra 
incognita, unless exeeption were made for certain stray 
observations on the shores of the Persian Gulf. The fol- 
lowing passages are extracted from his paper. 


“The most striking cireumstance noticed during a journey in 
Persia is the great prevalence of formations, such as gravel, sand, 
and elay, of apparently recent origin ; the whole of the great plains, 
covering at least one-half the surface of the country, consist either 
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of a fine, pale-coloured alluvial loam, which covers the lowest 
portion of the surface, or of gravel, fine or coarse, which usually 
forms a long gentle slope from the surrounding hills to the alluvial 
flat, and fills up with long slopes the broad valleys opening into 
the larger plains. All these deposits are more conspicuous than 
they are in most countries in consequence of the paucity of vegeta- 
tion and the absence of cultivation thronghout the greater part of 
the surface. Nor is this prevalence of recent or sub-recent de- 
trital accumulations confined to the plains, for the slopes of the 
hills up to a considerable elevation are in some cases composed of 
similar unconsolidated formations, from which only occasional 
peaks of solid rock emerge. This, however, is by no means uni- 
versally the case, many ranges consisting entirely of rock. Again, 
the descent in Balüchistán from the plateau to the sea-coast is over 
broad terrace-like flats of gravel and sand, separated from each 
other by ranges of hills running parallel to the coast-line. 

“The mountains and hill-ranges of Persia comprise a consider- 
able variety of geological formations, a few of which, however, 
prevail over large areas of country. So far as our knowledge at 
present extends, the great mass of the Zagros chain (the term being 
used in the widest sense for the whole mountain-range from Mount 
Ararat to Shiraz, together with the numerous parallel minor ranges 
north-east of the main chain) consists of eretaceous (hippuritic) and 
tertiary formations, the former constituting the north-east half of 
the range and its slope towards the central plain of Persia, whilst 
the nummulitic and later formations prevail almost exelnsively 
on the south-west watershed overlooking the Tigris valley. Older 
rocks ocenr, but they are of subordinate importance, and it appeared 
probable, both to Mr Loftus and myself, that part at least of the 
altered roeks whieh form no inconsiderable portion of the range to 
the north-east is very probably of cretaceous origin. Old granite 
rocks, however, forin a great. band, extending from Lake Urumiah 
to a point nearly due west of Isfahan, and the same crystalline 
masses appear in the ranges between Isfahán and Káshán." 

The general direction of the Persian mountains north-west to 
south-east has already been noticed. Speaking of these, Blanford 
says that, so far as they have been examined, ‘‘they have the 
same geological features as the Zagros, and consist similarly in the 
main of eretaceous and nummulitie rocks, the former prevailing to 
the north-east towards the desert, the latter to the south-west near 
the sea. Here, again, metamorphic rocks occur, some of them 
granite, others but little altered, and closely resembling in facies 
the eretaceous beds in their neighbourhood. Volcanic formations 
also occupy an extensive area, and whilst some appear of very late 
origin, others are possibly contemporaneous with the erctaeeous 
epoch.” 

Of the southern border-land of the Persian plateau he writes— 
“Where crossed by Major St John and myself, between Gwadar 
and Jalk, it consisted of low ranges running east and west, and, 
except near the sea, was almost entirely composed of unfossiliferous 
sandstones and shales, associated with a few beds of nuimmulitie 
limestone. So far as could be ascertained, these ranges appear to 
belong entirely to the older tertiary epoch. Here and there a few 
isolated masses of basaltie igneous rock have been introduced 
through the strata, but their occurrence is exceptional. Along the 
sea-coast, however, from the frontier of Sind to the Persian Gulf, 
and probably throughout a large portion of the north-east shores 
of the gulf, a newer series of rocks rests upon the numiulities. 
This newer series is easily recognized by the presence of thiek beds 
of hardened clay or marl ; it is of great thickness, and abounds in 
fossils, a few of which appear to be living forms, whilst others are 
extinct. The exact age has not been ascertained ; the mineral 
character is very dillerent from that described by Loftus as charac- 
teristic of the gypseous series, and it is therefore premature to class 
these beds of the Persian coast, for which I have proposed the 
name of Makran group, more definitely than as newer tertiaries. 
It is highly probable that they represent a portion at least of the 
gypseous series. Along the coast itself are a few mud-voleanoes.” 

Remarking that hippuritie limestone had not been noticed on the 
eastern frontier,! he turns to north-western Persia, a region “ widely 
explored by various Russian aud German travellers.” 

“There would appear, both in Adarbaiján and the Alburz range, 
to bea greater development of older Mesozoic and Palwozoic forma- 
tions than in"any other parts of western or in southern Persia. 
From the very brief visits I was enabled to pay to the Alburz and 
the small area examined, I can form but an imperfect conception 
of the range as a whole, but the impression produced hy my visits 
is that the geological composition of this mountain-chain presents 
a striking contrast to that of all other parts of Persia which I had 
previously seen. It appears probable that a very considerable 
portion of this range consists of carboniferous and Devonian beds, 
aul that Jurassic or Liassic rocks are also extensively developed. 
The same formations extend to Adarbaijin, but here, as well as in 
the eastern parts of the Alburz, eretaecous and umnmulitic rocks 
are also found. Metainorphies ‘granite, &e.) exist in several places, 

l It has since been found extensively in southern Afghanistan and 
around Kwatta. 
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whilst voleanie ontbursts occupy a considerable area, and the 
highest mountain in Persia, Damavand, in the Alburz chain, about 
60 miles east-north-east of Tehran, is a voleano which, although 
dormant in the historical period, is of recent formation, and still 
gives vent to heated gases. The voleanie masses of Ararat, Sahend, 
south of ‘Tabriz, and Savalán are also, in great part at least, of 
geologically recent origin.” 


Minerals, de, —Of the value and extent of minerals in Persia Min | 
Iron and lead are to be &c, 


much still remains a matter of surmise. 
found, copper and coal also, but gold and silver have not yet 
become substantial results, and the turquoise is perhaps the only 
product of high price and estimation. ‘This gem, however, is not 
readily procurable at Níshápür, its birthplace, but should rather 
he sought for at Tehran or Ispahan, where it comes into the market 
with other exotics. The mines are situated at the base of the hill 
of Sulaimaniyah, lying north of Zamanabad, a village on the high- 
road from Mashhad to Tehran. When the Sístan mission was at 
Nishápür in 1872 they were farmed by the Government for 8000 
* tumáns " per annum, or about £3200 in English money. 

Iu Maleoln''s days, though coining was held to be a choice privi- 
lege of royalty, foreign piastres and dueats were in considerable 
vogue, Accounts are kept in “tumans,” * kráns," aud “shalis,” 
of which the value of the first has deteriorated to 8s., the second is 
barely the French franc, and the third is about a halfpenny. Less 
than the last is ealled *pul.siyáh," or black money. The ‘‘shahi” 
and the “panabat,” a silver coin worth about 5d., have for long 
been in common cireulation. In late years the manufacture of 
false money and forging the royal seals had become such common 
praetices that the old rough hammer-struek coinage was called in, 
and medals in gold and silver with milled edges were substituted. 
But these also were counterfeited, and a head of police was ealled 
iu from Austria to endeavour to check the evil. 

The Yazd marble has a watered appearance with yellowish tinge, 
A handsome specimen is to be seen in the tomb of IHálfiz at Shiraz. 
There is a quarry on the road from Yazd to Karman. The petri- 
factions called Tabriz or Maragha marble are found on the road 
between those two places. 

Eastwick deseribes the coal obtained from the pits at Hit, in the 
hill-country west of Tehran, as light, brittle, glittering, and with 
oceasional red stains. There were no large blocks visible. 

Thongh petrolenm and naphtha appear indigenous to Persia, and 
Floyer visited an oil-spring in Bashakard, the produce of which was 
burnt in lamps at Minab near Dandar-Abbás, the produce of the 
oil-wells at Bákú has found its way to Mashhad, and meets there 
with a ready sale. In connexion with this circumstance, Lovett 
states that a great number of lamps of the most trumpery German 
manufacture are imported into Khurasan and sold at large profits. 

Dr Bellew, referring to the twelve divisions of the district of 
Nishápür, and to its 1200 villages and hamlets, mentions the report 
that it possesses also twelve different mines, yielding turquoise, salt, 
lead, copper, antimony, iron, together with marble and soap-stone. 
The statement needs, however, verification. 


Climate.—The climate of Persia varies much according 
to locality. In the Caspian provinces, where rain is fre- 
quent, it is hot, humid, and unhealthy for the greater part 
of the year. In the tablelands it is intensely cold in win- 
ter, and, though it is hot in summer, its dry clear heat is 
temperate in comparison with that of Sind and the Punjab. 
The spring and autumn are the best seasons. In the south 
and south-west, towards the Persian Gulf and in Batuch- 
istan, the heat is intense throughout the summer and 
often in the spring and autumn. The three regions of 
Nearchus and the old travellers—illustrated by parching 
heat, sand, and barrenness in the south, a temperate 
climate, pastures, and cultivation in the centre, and severe 
cold with bare or snow-clad mountains in the north— may 
still be accepted as conveying a fairly accurate descrip- 
tion of the tracts lying generally between Bushahr and 
Tehran; but of course there are seasons and seasons, and 
it may be very hot as well as very cold in the north as else- 
where. In June the traveller, starting from the former place 
en route to the capital (Tehran), will for more than 50 miles, 
or up to the bridge of Dálaki, experience a fierce heat 
during the day, and not always find relief in a cool night. 
Reaching the plateau of Kunár Takhtah, 12 miles farther, 
at an elevation of 1800 feet, he will not then necessarily 
have escaped the influence of hot winds and a thermo- 
meter ranging to 100°. Some 50 miles farther he will 
have felt a most agreeable change at an altitude of 7000 
feet ; and in another 24 miles, at Khan-i-Zanian, he will 
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have had every cause to be grateful for a delightful tem- 
perature. Shiraz, though some 4750 feet above sea-level, 
and in respect of climate so belauded by the native poets, 
can be hot enough in the summer, and is subject to 
drought, scarcity, and other contingencies of Persia. 

Mounsey considers May the finest month, when the plains are 
fresh and green, the gardens filled with roses and nightingales, the 
cherries ripe, and the green almonds in vogue. Dinning, writing 
from Ispahan on the 1st of July, had not seen the thermometer higher 
than 87° in his room ; in the morning at sunrise it was generally 70°. 
Sleeping, as others, on the roof of his house, he described the air 
to be very dry, and the nights clear and bright, the little dew which 
fell being so pure as to be innocuous, He expeeted hotter weather 
towards the close of the month, but a long autumn would make 
amends for a little heat. Many years before Binning, Mr Jukes 
had recorded that, from the average of 27 days, including the end 
of May and beginning of June, the thermometer at Ispahan at 
sunrise was 56°, at 2 r.M. 87°, and at 9 r.m. 67°. Sir John Maleolin 
remarked that this city appeared to be plaeed “in the happiest 
temperature ” that Persia could boast. Lady Sheil, whose experi- 
enees were chiefly gained in Tehran, limits the * glorious weather 
of Persia" from the **Náu-ruz" or New Year (21st March) to the 
middle of May ; but most persons would perhaps prefer the autumn 
in the highlands of the north, as in many other parts of the 
country. September and October are beautiful months. The blue 
sky, with its tempering haze, as it were a veilof reflected snow 
gathered from the higher peaks aud ridges of continuous mountain 
chaius, is too exquisite a sight to be readily forgotten ; and the 
enjoyment is all the more complete when the temperature is that 
of October. To those who come from India direct, or to whom an 
Indian heat is habitual, the change to Persia is most grateful. In 
the late spring, fashion moves out a few miles from Tehran to the 
*yalaks of Shamiran," or cooler residences near the hills, and 
summer rendezvous of tlie various foreign legations, returning in 
the late autumu to the precinets of the capital, which, it may be 
noted, have been considerably extended of late years, and are de- 
signed for yet further extension. On the 5th of June 1871 the 
thermometer in Tehran was at 1 A.M. at 62° and at 2 pM. at 75°. 
On the two following days it was at 6 A.M. at 62° and at 2 P.M. at 
80°. In February the traveller across the plains of Sulimaniya, or 
approaching the capital from Tabriz, will sometimes experienee the 
most bitter cold. 

Bushahr and the Caspian provinces have already been 
mentioned, but the heat of the former place is fairly 
shared by other ports on the seaboard to the south, —among 
them, Lingah, Dandar-Abbás, and Chárbár. When the 
Sistan mission was at Bandar-Abbás in December 1871, 
malarious fevers were prevalent, and enlarged spleen was 
a common complaint. The average maximum temperature 
was then only 72° and the minimum 52°; but the summer 
and winter heats are in this locality extreme. More than 
a month later the officers of the mission slept out on the 
desert plains south of Sistan, and woke in the morning to 
find their beds and bedding covered with frost and icicles. 
With reference to the Caspian provinees the consular report 
to the English Foreign Office for 1881 is available. Major 
Lovett, remarking that the “minimum isotherms passing 
through the north of continental Europe are defleeted con- 
siderably to the south on approaching the longitude of 
the Caspian,” calls attention to the faet that, while during 
the winter the northern part of that large inland sea is 
frozen over, farther south, at only 10° distance, the climate 
of Astrábád (if there be no wind from the north and the 
sun shine) is like that of Madeira at the same time of the 
year. Though the preceding cold season had been un- 
usually severe, and heavy snow had fallen at Baku and 
lower down, the lowest reading of the thermometer was 25° 
Fahr., and the maximum during the months of December, 
January, and February was 62° in the shade. 

The following extract from the report is interesting, as 
it bears on the products as well as the climate of the north 
of Persia. 


"It must be remembered, in connexion with the influence the 
Caspian Sea has on the climate of its shores, that its surface is 84 
feet below the level of the ocean ; and, consequently, the superin- 
cumbent strata of air being denser than, cateris paribus, elsewhere, 
Yt is also more capable of absorbing solar heat and moisture than the 
air at ocean-level. This partly accounts for the mildness as well 
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as for the dampuess of the climate. I cannot give the amount of 
rainfall, having no gauge; but it rained, during the 245 days of 
recorded observations, forty-five times, and the sky was overcast 
seventy times besides. This tolerable proportion of rain and elond 
is donbtless due to the action of cold northerly blasts impinging on 
the warm and moisture-laden air shrouding the slopes of the Elburz, 
and hemmed in, as it were, between them and the icy northern wind. 
Currents thereupon are set up from the eentral region of the southern 
shores of the Caspian that blow to the east and to the west. The 
eentral region is a zone of much greater rainfall than the districts 
more remote. The westerly current, passing over this province, has 
its fertilizing influence expended on reaching the Goklan hills, 100 
miles from the sea. The breadth and intensity of this moisture- 
bearing eurrent is well marked by the gradually proportionate 
denseness of the vegetation extending from the sands of the Atrak 
steppe to the mountain summits. The action of these damp winds 
is distinetly traceable on all portions of the mountain-range exposed 
to the sea-breeze, even by the channels afforded by the valleys of 
the rivers that deboueh on to the Caspian. Such are densely 
clothed with forest of a type similar to that found in southerly 
temperate climates, The flora is distinctly not tropical. In 
addition to the trees already mentioned, I should add that wild 
hops and plums are to be found. In the spring the hillsides are 
covered with thick excellent pasture. In the gardens and orchards 
of Astrabad are to be found vines, fig trees, orange trees, pome- 
granate, and lemon trees, and the vegetables chiefly cultivated are 
melons, pumpkins, marrows, lettuce, aubergines, &e., that form at 
their seasons food-staples for the people. Tobacco, used for manu- 
facturing cigarettes, is also grown here on a small seale. 

“The Turkman steppe lying north of Astrabad is, as far as the 
Atrak, a prairie of exceeding fertility. Wheat reproduces itself 
more than a hundredfold without artificial irrigation or any trouble 
beyond sowing." 


Soil and Products.—Where there is irrigation the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil in Persia is remarkable, but un- 
fortunately there is too much truth in the notion that 
two-thirds of the tablelands of the country are sterile 
from want of water. The desert is the rule, fertility the 
exception, and generally in the form of an oasis. 
wheat, barley, and other cereals are grown in great per- 
fection ; there are the sugar-cane and rice also, especially in 
Mazandaran, where the soil is favourable and water pro- 
curable ; opium, tobacco, and cotton, madder roots, henna, 
and other dyes, are as well-known exports as the woollen 
goods of Persia; and the first may become of importance 
in its bearing upon the Indian market.! In Gílan, famous 
for its mulberry plantations, silk has been one of the most 
valuable of products. Yazd and Mazandaran contribute 
also the same material, but of late years the worm has 
comparatively failed to do its office, and disease has de- 
stroyed crop after crop. According to Mr Secretary 
Dickson’s report of August 1882 the peasants of Gilan had 
turned their attention to the cultivation of rice, and, though 
a marked improvement was perceptible in the silk produce, 
they were not disposed to revert to this branch of culture 
on the former large scale. ‘‘Silk, once the staple produce 
of Persia, upon which it mainly depended for repaying the 
cost of its imports, is not likely,” he fears, “to resume its 
former importance. In its flourishing days about 20,000 
bales, or 1,400,000 1b, representing a value of £700,000, 
were annually exported. Now not more than a fourth of 
that quantity can be obtained.” Rice was found to suit 
the cultivators better; it gave them less trouble and pro- 
vided them with an article of daily food. The production 
of silk, on the other hand, profited the richer landed pro- 
prietors, and subjected the cultivators to oppression. 

Consul Beresford Lovett, in his report before quoted, says 
that at Astrabad the soil is so prodnetive, and subsistence 
is practicable on so small a piece of land and with so little 
labour and expense, that many very poor emigrants come 


! In 1881 the crop at Karmansháh vielded about 13,500 lb; Ispa- 
han claimed to have produced 3000 chests; in Khurásan it was re- 
ported that the cultivation of the poppy had increased tenfold, and so 
extended was the area that the opium realized was estimated at an 
eighth of the whole produce of the province, the yield for 1882 being 
reckoned at 33,750 tb. At Yazd it was largely cultivated, at Tehran 
to a small extent only. 


Yet Products. 


Wines. Vines are abundant, and the Persian grapes are not only | Before commencing his analysis he adverted to his prede- 
of a good flavour and kind, but the wines made from them | cessors in the same field, i.e., Gmelin (whose travels were 
by the Jews and Armenians have more than a mere local | published in 1774-84), Olivier (1807), Pallas (1811), 
reputation. That of Shiraz is the most universally known | Ménétries (1832), Belanger (1834), Eichwald (1834-11), 
and celebrated ; but a description of port manufactured at | Aucher Eloy (1851), Loftus, Count Keyserling, Kok- 
Ispahan is equally palatable and less astringent. It might | schy, Chesney, the Hon. C. Murray, De Filippi (1865), 
not, however, bear the vicissitudes of export. A light | Hume (1873), and Professor Strauch of St Petersburg. 
wine made at Hamadan, diluted with water, is found very | All of these had, more or less, contributed something to 
drinkable by European visitors and residents. Other | the knowledge of the subject, whether as writers or 
cittes in Persia could be cited where the juice of the grape | as collectors, or in both capacities, and to all the due 
is turned to similar account. Samuel Gottlieb Gmelin, | meed of eredit was assigned. Blanford divided Persia into 

` who explored the southern shores of the Caspian in 1771, | five zoological provinces: (1) the Persian plateau, or from Zool 
observed that the wines of Gilan and Mazandaran were | the Kopet Dagh southwards to nearly 28° N. lat., includ- cal 
all made from the wild grape only. ing all Khurdsan to the Perso-Afghan border, its western “™ 

Forests. — Plora.— Eastwick refers to the trees in the low country | limit being indicated by a long line to the north-west from 
of Gilan as “part of that great forest which extends some | near Shíráz, taking in the whole upper country to the 
100 miles from Astarabad to Talish.” No longer do the | Russian frontier and the Alburz ; (2) the provinces south 
sparse olive and occasional plantation of fruit-trees here | and south-west of the Caspian; (3) a narrow strip of wooded 
meet the eye of the traveller descending from the Persian | country south-west of the Zagros range, from the Diyáh 
plateau, but his path will be through dense thickets of | river in Turkish Arabia to Shiraz; (4) the Persian side of 
“jangal,” amid which the birch and the box and many | the Shattu Arab, and Khüzistan, east of the Tigris; and 
familiar friends are recognized. There is an oak-forest | (5) the shores of the Persian Gulf and Baluchistan. The 
in the vicinity of Shíráz, but no part of the country is so | fauna of the Persian plateau he described as “ Palearctic, 
thickly wooded as the tract south of the Caspian. For the | with a great prevalence of desert forms ; or, perhaps more 
greater part of the province of Astrábád, Lovett surmises | correctly, as being of the desert type with Palearctic 
that nine-tenths of the surface is covered with forest. He | species in the more fertile regions.” In the Caspian pro- 
excepts the pasture-lands of Shah Kuh, a high mountain- | vinces he found the fauna, on the whole, Palearctic also, 
range between Shah Rud and the sea. The trees are | “most of the animals being identical with those of south- 
mostly deciduous. He had counted forty different kinds, | eastern Europe." But some were essentially indigenous, 
including shrubs, but was unable to identify all. There | and he observed “a singular character given to the fauna 
were the oak, beech, elm, walnut, plane, sycamore, ash, | by the presence of certain Eastern forms, unknown in other 
yew, box, and juniper, but no pine, fir, or eedar,—though | parts of Persia, such as the tiger, a remarkable deer of the 
these last were said to exist in the dense forests of Fin- | Indo-Malayan group, allied to Cervus axis, and a pit viper 
derisk, and on the slopes of the Goklan Hills to the east- | (//alys).” Including the oak-forests of Shíráz with the 
ward. He applies to the oak, beech, and elin used in | wooded slopes of the Zagros, he found in his third division 
building the native names of *1názü," “ nús,” and “azad.” | that, however little known was the tract, it appeared to 

Fruits. Fruits and flowers are abundant, and are fully appre- | contain, like the second, “a Palxaretic fauna with a few 
ciated in Persia. Poets sing of them, and prince and | peculiar species." As to Persian Mesopotamia, he con- 
peasant delight in them. Of fruits the variety is great, | sidered its fauna to belong to the same Palearctic region 
and the quality, though not always the best, is in some | as Syria, but could scarcely speak with confidence on its 
cases unrivalled. There is perhaps no melon in the world | characteristic forms. The fifth and last division, Baluch- 
superior to that of Nusrabad, a village between Kashan | istan and the shores of the Persian Gulf, presented, 
and Küm. It were easier to name the few English fruits | however, in the animals common to the Persian highlands 
—such as the gooseberry, strawberry, raspberry, currant, | “for the most part desert types, whilst the characteristic 
and medlar—that are seldom, if at all seen, than the | Palwaretic species almost entirely disappear, their place 
many that are commonly enjoyed by Persians. Apples | being taken by Indian or Indo-Afriean forms." Blan- 
and pears, filberts and walnuts, musk-melons and water- | ford adds: “Just as the fauna of the Persian plateau has 
melons, grapes, peaches, plums, nectarines,—all these are | been briefly characterized as of the desert type with a 
to be had in profusion and so cheap as to be within reach | large admixture of Palearctic forms, that of Baluchistan 
of the poorest inhabitant. and the shores of the Persian Gulf may be described as 

Flowers. Among the flowers are roses of many kinds, the mari- | being desert with a small admixture of Indian species." 
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there to settle from distant parts of Persia, Afghanistan, 
and the Indian border. “Rice,” he writes, “is husked 
under tilt-hammers worked by a water-wheel apparatus, a 
rude and clumsy contrivance, but strong, simple, and 
cheap. Corn and barley are ground by water-mills of 
primitive construction ; the best wheat-flour produced is 
inferior to English ‘middlings.’ They are careless as to 
the use of rusty corn; the effeet of eating bread made 
with tlour containing any of the noxious clement is to 
render those unused to it very giddy.” 

Sir John Malcolm considered the shores of the Persian 
Gulf to be sandy and unproductive in comparison with the 
rich clayey soil on those of the Caspian. Yet at Dushahr, 
and elsewhere on the lowlands of the southern border, 
patches of luxuriant vegetation may be found and a soil 
producing wheat and barley. 
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ornaments of the European parterre. Of the roses, Lady 
Sheil observes that they are so profuse during the spring 
at Tehran that some are cultivated in fields as an object 
of trade to make rosewater. The double-coloured orange 
rose at Níshápür is exceptionally attractive and fragrant. 


As with fruits and flowers, so also with vegetables for Vege 
If the parsnip be excepted, which is probably table 


the table. 
not found because not wanted, all those commonly used 
in England are to be had in Persia. 

Fauna, —Mr W.T. Blanford has deseribed with great eare 
and minuteness the zoology of Persia. In company with 
Major St John, R.E., he made a large collection of the verte- 
brate fauna in a journey from Gwatar to Tehran in 1872. 
Having added to this a previous colleetion made by the 
same officer with the assistance of a native from Calcutta, 
he had before him the principal materials for his work. 


Irrespective of scientific classification and detail, it may be Do | 
stated that among the tame animals of Persia the horse, n : 
mule, and camel oceupy an important position, and, jointly 


gold, chrysanthemum, hollyhock, narcissus, tulip, tube- 
rose, convolvulus, aster, wallflower, dahlia, white lily 
(much valued), hyacinth, violet, larkspur, pink, and many 


ints. 
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perhaps with oxen (used for tilling purposes), are first and 
foremost in usefulness to man. ‘The Persian-Gulf Arab, 
though not equal to the pure Arabian, is a very serviccable 
animal, and has always a value in the Indian market. 
Among others, the Kashgais, or those wandering semi- 
Turkish tribes brought down from Turkestan to the neigh- 
bourhood of Shíráz, have the credit of possessing good 
steeds. The 'lTürkman horse of Khurásan and the Atak 
is a large, bony, and clumsy-looking quadruped, with 
marvellous power and endurance. Colonel C. E. Stewart 
speaks of a “splendid breed of camels” in the north- 
eastern district, of which Radkan, a small town of 4000 
inhabitants with a deputy-governor, is the capital. He 
also states that the Khurasan camel is celebrated for its 
size and strength, that it has very long hair, and bears 
cold and exposure far better than the ordinary Arabian or 
Persian camel, and that, while the ordinary Persian camel 
only carries a load of some 320 lb and an Indian camel one 
of some 400 1b, the Khurásan camel will carry from 600 
to 700 Ib. The best animals, he notes, are a cross between 
the Bactrian or two-humped and the Arabian or one- 
humped camel. Sheep, goats, dogs, and cats are good of 
their kind ; but not all the last are the beautiful creatures 
which, bearing the name of the country, have arrived at 
such distinction in Europe. Nor are these to be obtained, 
as supposed, at Angora in Asia Minor. Lake Van or Ispa- 
han is a more likely habitat. The cat at the first place, 
called by the Turks “Van kedisi,” has a certain local 
reputation, 

Among the wild animals are the lion, tiger, leopard, 
lynx, wolf, jackal, fox, hare, wild ass, wild sheep, wild cat, 
mountain-goat, gazelle, and deer. The tiger is peculiar to 
the Caspian provinces. Lovett says they are plentiful in 
Astrábád ; “they do not attack men, but hardly a week 
passes but some cow belonging to this town is reported to 
have fallen a victim to the tiger's rapacity." He measured 
two specimens, one IO fect 8 inches, the other 8 feet 10 
inches from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail. 
Lynxes and bears were to be found in the same vicinity, 
and the wild pig was both numerous and destructive. 

Poultry is good and plentiful, and the game birds, if 
not of many varieties, have admirable representatives in 
the *durráj" (black partridge) and the three kinds of 
partridge called respectively the *kabk," *kabk darah,” 
and “tihú.” The *hubára," a kind of bustard, is well 


known to the sportsman in northern India. 

Commerce, &c.— The most direct and aceurate information obtain- 
able in England on the trade of Persia must be looked for in the 
reports of the seeretary of H.M. Legation at Tehran, the resident 
at Bushahr (Bushire), and the consul-general at Tabriz. 

Mr Secretary Dickson’s report of the 30th August 1882 is hopeful 
as to the general prospects of trade and improvement of the condition 
ofthe people. There had been a good harvest ; but money was scarce 
at the capital, cash sales were dilfieult operations, and considerable 
failures had oceurred to render the native bankers cautious. Man- 
chester goods, however, still sold well at Ispahan and elsewhere. 

The comparative failure of silk had given an impetus to the culti- 
vation of opium, the greater part of which, when prepared for the 
market, was shipped to China. Carpets had found new favonr in 

^urope, and the value of those exported was estimated at ten times 

the amount of former days. But a fear was expressed that the 
introduction of European designs and dimensions, and deterioration 
iu quality of the articles supplied, would eventually prove projudicial 
to the trade. 

The larger traffie in opium effected both in 1880 and immediately 
ee years is remarkable, and will be seen in the following 
table— 


COMMERCE, ETC. | 


i 

SUE Namber. Valne in - | Number | Value in 
enne of Cases, Rupees. pon of Cases. | Rupees. | 
1871-72 870 696,000 1876-77 257 2,315,000 | 
1872-73 1400 1,120,000 , 1877-78 4730 | 4,730,000 
1873-74 | 2000 1,600,000 1878-79 5900  , 5,000,000 
1874-75 2030 1,025,000 1870-80 6100 ; 6,100,000 
1875-76 | 1890 1,701,000 1580-81 7100 $,470,000 


Persian opium was, it appears, first exported from Ispahan in 
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1853. Since that period it has been grown in several parts of the 
country. The destination is usually China. In 1879, tor instanee, 
eighteen steamers took 49714 chests from Bushahr, of which all 
but 236—for London—were for Hong-Kong. Except in Ispahan, 
there is every probability of extended cultivation, and that the 
production will increase to an appreeiable degree year by year. 
In the statement of a private firm, quoted by Mr Baring in his 
report from Tehran in September 1881, is the following passage :— 
“The Persian drug has already succeeded in throwing ont Turkish 
sorts from the China market, and, with due abstinence from adul- 
teration, it can at any moment coninand a large outlet in Europe, 
America, and in the Duteh colonies.” Mr Daring himself says: 
** Whether the Persian opium trade in its present conditions eon- 
stitutes a danger to the Indian revenue is, of course, a question 
to which I can furnish no reply. It depends upon cireumstances 
respecting which I have no information. As matters at present 
stand, we have a trade that has been increasing steadily for several 
years past, and whieh the majority of persons think will continue 
to increase. The cultivation pays, aud the limit of land and labour 
has not yet been reached. There are so many reasons, in fact, 
why it should extend, so few why it should fall off” 

Carriageable roads were still a desideratum, and the want of these 
obstructed the development of trade. On the other hand, it was 
remarked that a fair road had been constructed between Kazvin and 
Tehran, a supply of carriages and earts had been obtained from 
Russia, and postal stations had been built at regular distances of 
12 miles froin each other. In the capital also the streets had been 
put into repair, aud the palace, square, and main streets lit with gas ; 
and there was a greater number of private carriages, A concession 
had been granted for a railway from Rasht to Tehran ; Mr Dickson, 
while approving of this line as a step in the right direction, was 
very strongly in favour of another to join Tehran to Baghdad. A 
branch from Karmansháh or Hamadan to Shüstar or Dizful, whenee 
goods could be exported by the Kartin, would, he argued, give l'ersia 
an independent outlet for her commerce ; but he doubted whether 
Daghdád, with its prestige and advantages of climate, would not 
be accepted as the main cominereial entrepôt. The navigability of 
the Kárün river has been already noticed. 

The Bushahr reports on the trade of the Persian Gulf for 1880 
show that, as regards southern Persia, the year was unfavourable 
from a commercial point of view. Large imports from India served 
to avert famine ; but the seed so provided for 1881 was not at hand 
in time to allow full advantage being taken of an unusually good 
rainfall in autumn and winter. Increased imports in sugar from 
France and Java, the introduction of tea from Japan, and a 
deerease in exports of cotton and other ordinary produce owing to 
drought were all noticed. 

The table showing the total estimated value of imports into 
Bushahr during the year 1882 gives a total of 10,188,980 rupees, 
—say something less than £1,000,000. Of this about four-ninths 
are from England and more than a third is from India. Of the 
exports, amounting to 6,566,220 rupees, —say £620,000— more 
than two-fifths are for China, not a fifth is for England, and more 
than a fifth is for India. The most valuable items of import are 
the piece-goods and brass, —the last from Englaud and India only ; 
and of export, opium, of whieh just three-fourths go to China, and 
wheat, of which more than two-thirds go to England. 

As regards the trade of Lingah, the year 1882 showed a decrease. 
The total value of imports was 6,922,000 rupees, of which pearls 
formed the largest portion. These were brought chielly from 
Bahrain and the Arab coast, but some from the Persian Gulf and 
Makran and Aden. Rice, almost wholly from India, was the next 
most valuable item. The total value of exports was 5,999,945 
rupees. In this also pearls formed by far the largest item. Next 
in value mother-of-pearl shells exemplified a tralfie almost entirely 
carried on with England. 

From Gez on the Caspian, Consul Lovett gives to the exports of 
1881 a value of £86,280. "These consisted of silk, cotton, wools, 
furs and skins, dried fruits, rice, corn, and miscellaneous articles. 
Silk represented nearly the half, and furs and skins nearly a quarter 
of the total figure. The imports he valued at £287,640, of which 
the amount for piece goods was entered at £256,000. The remain- 
ing articles speeified were sugar, tea, iron, copper, steel, erockery, 
hardware, and brass utensils. 

Manufactures, &e.—The handbook on Persian art published by 
Colonel Murdoch Smith, R.E., in 1876, with reference to the collection 
purchased and sent home by him for the South Kensington Museum, 
has an instruetive account of the more common manufactures of the 
country. They are classified under the respective heads of “porcelain 
and earthenware,” ‘‘ tiles,” “arms and armour,” ‘textile fabrics,” 
‘needlework and embroidery,” ‘‘ metal-work,” ** wood carving and 
mosaic-painting,” “manuscripts,” “enamel,” “jewelry,” and “musical 
instruments," Specimens of the greater number are not only to 
be procured in England, but are almost familiar to the ordinary 
Londoner. It need scarcely be said that the tiles have rather in- 
creased in value than deteriorated in the eyes of the connoisseur, 
that the ornamentation of metal-work, wood carving and inlaying, 
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gem and seal engraving, are exquisite of their kind, and that the 
carpets manufactured by the ** ustids " or skilled workmen of local 
repute, when left to themselves and their native patterns, are toa 
great extent unrivalled. One shown to Colonel Golidlsinid at Karman, 
under preparation for the tomb of Shah Niy‘amat Ullah, situated 
at the neighbouring village of Mahun, would have been greatly 
prized in Europe. In company with Murdoch Smith that officer 
visited the carpet manufactories of the eity in 1865. Of this in- 
teresting branch of Persian art Smith writes :—**' Carpets are now 
made in many parts of Persia, but chiefly in Kurdistan, Khurasán, 
Feraghan (in Prick), and Karman; each of these districts producing a 
distinctive kind both in texture and style. The finest are unques- 
tionably those of Kurdistan, of which good specimens exist in the 
museum, The pattern does not represent flowers, bouquets, or 
other objects thrown up in relief from a uniform ground, like so 
many of the inappropriate designs of Europe, but looks more like a 
layer of flowers strewn on the ground, or a field of wild flowers in 
spring ; a much more suitable style of ornament for a fabrice meant 
to lie under foot, The borders are always well marked and usually 
of brighter colours than the centre. Besides the ordinary ‘ kali,’ 
or pile carpet, others, called ‘do-ru,’ very thin and smooth and alike 
on both sides, are made in Kurdistan, of which there is a specimen 
in the museum. These *do-ru,' from their portability, are much 
used in travelling for spreading by the roadside during the halts 
for pipes aud tea. The carpets of Feraghan resemble those of 
Kurdistan in style, although the texture is looser and the pattern 
simpler. They are consequently much cheaper and in more general 
use... . The Khurasiu carpets are somewhat superior in texture 
to those of Feraghan, but the patterns are generally more realistic ; 
the flowers, &e., being represented as standing out of the ground, 
There is a fine Khurasan carpet in the museum made by the Kurdish 
settlers on the Turkman frontier. Karman carpets are the next 
in value to those of Kurdistan, but the designs are usually still 
more realistic than those of Khurasin. Besides flowers, figures of 
men and animals are not uncommon.” Referring to the Turkman 
carpet he says: ‘The texture is very good and the pile is peen- 
liarly velvety to the touch. The design, however, is crude, and 
the colours although rich are few in number. Still it is astonishing 
to think that, such as they are, these carpets are woven in the tents 
of a wild nomadie race like the Turkmans, Of late years there has 
been unfortunately a slight importation from Europe into Persia 
both of colours and designs which are far from being an improve- 
ment. The carpets of every description are made without even the 
simplest machinery, the loom being simply a frame on which the 
warp is stretched. The woof consists of short threads woven into 
the warp with the fingers without a shuttle. When a row of the 
woof is thus completed, a sort of eomb is inserted into the warp 
and pressed or hammered against the loose row of woof until it is 
snlliclently tightened to the rest of the web. The pile is formed 
by inerely elipping the ends of the woof until an even surface is 
obtained. The weaver sits with the reverse side of the web towards 
him, so that he depends solely on his memory for the formation of 
the pattern. . . 

** Felts or namads are made in many parts of Persia, but chiefly 
at Ispahan and Yazd. The material consists of all kinds of wool 
mixed together, that of the camel predominating. he colour is 
generally brown, but the surface on one side, and sometimes on 
both, is ornamented with geometrie and other designs in different 
colours which are inlaid (so to speak) in the namad, and not 
simply stamped on the surface. 

“The shawls of Karman are not much inferior to those of Kash- 
mir, They are woven by hand similarly to the carpets. he 
material called ‘kurk’ of which the shawls are made is the 
under wool of a particular kind of white goat : numerous flocks of 
this animal are in the neighbourhood of Karman. Like the merino 
sheep in Spain, these flocks migrate annually aceording to the 
season, in which respect they are like almost all the flocks and 
herds of Persia. I therefore made enquiries at Karman why the 
* kürk "- producing goats were only to be found in that neighbour- 
hood, and was informed that in that distriet the rapid descent from 
the high plateau of Persia to the plains near the sea afforded the 
means of keeping the locks throughout the year iu an almost even 
temperature and in abundant pastures, with a much shorter dis- 
tance between the summer and winter quarters than in other parts 
of Persia, and that such an even climate without long distances to 
traverse in the course of migration was necessary to the delicate 
constitution of the animal, or rather to the softness of its wool. 
The whole of the ‘kirk’ is not made use of in the looms of 
Karman, a large quantity being annnally exported to Amritsar in 
upper India, where it is manufactured. into false Kashnur shawls. 
Besides the ordinary long shawls of which men’s and women’s 
tunics are maile, others of a single colour are made at Karman, 
which are afterwards richly ornamented with needlework. Of these 
there are in the museum several specimens, in which the softness of 
the shawl] and the ricliness of the embroidery are both to be adinired, 
Shawls of a coarser kind are also made at Yazd, of which a speci- 
men may be seen in the museum in a pair of door curtains.” 
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Political Divisions.—According to the latest information obtained, 
or up to 1984, the 386th year of the reign of Nasru ’d-Din Shah, 
Persia is found to be portioned out into four large divisions and six 
smaller governinents, ef which governors-general or governors are 
appointed by the king. The four divisions are :—(1) Adarbaijan 
(Azerbijan) in the west; (2) the North Central Districts; (8) 
Khurasan in the east, including Sistan ; (4) Southern Persia, or 
from the Shattu '1- Arab to the Mashkid. The minor governments 
are :—(5) Astrabüd, (6) Mazandaran, (7) Gilan, (€) Khamsah with 
Zanjan, (9) Kazvin, (10) Gerrus. 
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Adarbaijan, the ancient Atropatene, is under the “ wali-‘alid,” or Adar- 
heir-apparent, Muzaffaru’d-Din Mirza, second son of the shah, who baijan. 


resides at Tabriz, and appoints governors to the several districts 
within his range. Among the more important of these are Ardabil, 
Sarab, and Khalkhal towards the Caspian, Maku, Khoi, and Urumiya 
in the west, Marigha in the centre, and Solduz, Sanjbulik, and 
Sain Kalah in the south, Adarbaijan is about 250 miles in length 
from the Little Ararat to Sardasht, aud the same distance in 
breadth from Kotur to the Talish. It is separated from Armenia 


-in the north by the Arras, which rises in the mountains to the 


westward, and from ‘Irak in the south by the Kizil Uzain, which, 
after a long winding course from Kurdistan, and union with 
other streanis, empties itself into the Caspian under the name of 
Safid Rud. On the west it is enclosed by the Kurdish mountains, 
and to a great extent on the east by those overlooking the Caspian 
shores, It is a land of mountains, ravines, plains, and plateaus. 
Lake Urumiya, about 75 miles in length by an average breadth 
of 30, is one of its most remarkable geographical features. In parts 
it is fertile, and produces wheat, barley, and maize, also cotton 
and tohaeeo, Markham says that its villages “are embosomed in 
orchards aud gardens, which yield delicious fruits,” and that its 
most picturesque and flourishing portion is around the towns of 
Vrumiya (west of the lake) and Khoi. Tabriz, the capital, has 
long been the most populous city of Persia. The other chief towns 
of the province are Ardabil, Ürumiya, Khoi, aud Marágha. 

The North Central Districts is a name given to the country under 
the immediate supervision of the naibu 's-sultanah, or “deputy of 
the kingdom," the shah’s third son, who appoints governors to 
Tehran and Firtizkuh in the north, to Zarand, Sawah, Kúm, Kashan, 
and Natanz, sonth of Tehran, and to Mahálát, Sultanabad in ‘Irak, 
Malaiyir, Nahawand, Hamadan, and Tüsirkán, west of. Kúm and 
Kashan. The places named will serve to indicate the range of this 
division, one of some 150 miles in length, but of very irregular 
breadth. There are included in it remarkable centres of popu- 
lation, besides Tehran. Kum is held in high repute as a sacred 
city, second in importance to Mashhad only. Jt contains the 
tomb of Fatima, the sister, or, as some affirm, the daughter of the 
imam Riza, and the bones of thousands of Muhammadans, bequeathed 
to its honoured soil by the affection or superstition of sorrowing 
friends and relatives. It is a large, straggling, ill-kept, semi- 
ruined, uninviting place, relieved by patches of a new and well- 
built bazaar, The many domes of Kum recall it readily to memory, 
but they are more characteristic than striking. Kashan has not 
much more attraction as a residence, but is held in good estimation 
for its silks, and is deservedly famous, above all towns in Persia, for 
its tiles and potteries. 

The large province of Khurásan is perhaps not less than 500 
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miles in length from the Perso-Türkman frontier to the southern ásan. 


limit of Persian Sistan. In breadth it is irregular, but from Pnl-i- 
Khátún or the Lady’s Bridge on the Tajand to Pul-i-Abrislim or 
the Bridge of Silk on the Kal Mura—a fair limitation for Khurasan 
proper, exclusive of Sistan—it is abont 260 iniles. The mountainous 
character of its northern frontier has been notieed in the descrip- 
tion of the general boundaries of Persia. It is, however, worthy of 
remark that the supposed connexion of the Alburz range and that 
of the Parapanisus does not prevent an casy passage into Herat 
by the valley of the Hari Rud. The mention of rivers east and 
west of Khurásan must not lead to the inference that the water- 
supply is abundant; one, the Tajand, has to fertilize the desert 
tracts of the Persian Atak ; at the other, the Kal Mura, the bridge 
is often useless, owing to the dryness of the river-bed. Central 
and southern Khurásan are more or less a vast desert with kavirs. 
Parts of Káiyan and Sistan on the Afghan border are fertile, though 
barren mountains and desert plains abound in the former, and the 
second has no lack of waste, notwithstanding the proximity of the 
Helmand. 

The principal city in Khurasan proper is Mashhad, the capital, 
which may be said to contain, without contradiction, the most 
venerated and popular shrine in the whole of Persia, that of the 
eighth imam, Riga. <A pilgrimage to this spot has, owing to its 
convenient site, hecome a duty more essential 1f not more important 
than one to Karbala in Turkish Arabia, or even to Mecca and Medina; 
and the thousands who year by year win the privilege of becoming 
“ Mashhadis” testify to the value set upon it. Mashhad, built on 
the perpetual Persian plain, and admirably situated as to roads of 
tratie with Bükhára (Bokhara), Khiva, Herat, and Kandahar, has 
little in its general exterior, except the iniia's golden dome, to dis- 
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tinguish it from other cities in the shah’s territory ; but it can boast 
also the tomb of the famous Hárün al-Rashid and of Gauhar Shah 
Agha, the favourite wife of Shah Rukh ; and its eanal and quays 
merit at least a passing remark from their rarity. It is divided 
into two towns, the sacred and the secular, each of which has its 
distinct governor—the first called the * mntawali," the second being 
also governor of the whole province of Khurasan, and often a prince 
of the blood-royal. After Mashhad, among the chief towns of 
Khurásan are Nishápür and Sabzawár on the highroad to Tehran, 
the first an ancient city within walls, the second notable for its 
surrounding cultivation; Büjnürd on the north, which in Burnes’s 
time was “a rather large place standing in a spacious valley” ; 
Túrbat-i-Haidari, the chief town of a populous district with ten 
villages, visited by Conolly in 1830, by Goldsmid in 1872, and by 
Stewart in 1880; Sultanabad, capital of the Turshiz district (in 
which there is no specifie “ Turshiz”), called by Colonel Stewart 
* a small and flourishing town of some 5000 inhabitants" ; Kaiyan, 
once eapital of the district of that name, and still a town of some 
importance, much frequented by “mullas” anc "sáiyids"; Tún, which 
Maegregor describes as “decidedly a picturesquely situated town, 
surrounded by a wall (of irregular outline), which goes outside all 
the houses, and encloses besides a space—quite equal to that oceupied 
by the houses—taken up with cultivation and gardens. Thus it is,” 
he adds, “that Tun may be said to be a town 4 miles in circum- 
ference, though, if only the space oecupied by houses was calculated, 
it would dwindle to one-eighth of this. There are no buildings of 
any note in the place, but a few mosques and colleges are to be 
found, while most of the better houses, of which there is a total of 
about 1500, have badgirs.”! Coupled with Tún is Tabas, to which 
the same writer gives no importance ; then eome Dirjand, pietur- 
esque and clean, with a better class of mud buildings, well situated 
at the foot of hills, and having rather high mountains to the west- 
ward, the modern capital of the Kaiyan district ; and finally, Sikuha, 
the true but somewhat insignificant chief town of Sistan, here chosen 
in preference to Nasrabad, its military headquarters. Mr Rozario, 
medical attaché to the mission of 1872, described Sikuha as **com- 
posed of 200 arch-roofed mud-bnilt houses, connected with each 
other without any kind of woodwork about them,” the land wanting 
in rice and timber, but producing wheat, barley, beans, and cotton 
in abundance. 

The fourth, Southern Persia, is a very extensive division, em- 
bracing not only the whole seaboard between 48° and 61° 30’ E. 
long. but a great part of the country as far north as 32° 40’, the 
parallel of Ispahan. Nothing eould better illustrate the arbitrary 
and uncertain mode of pareelling out a kingdom than the separa- 
tion of natural and the combination of abnormal elements of union 
to be found in this vast territory entrusted to the charge of the 
* zil.i-sultan," or * shadow of the monarch,” the title given to the 
sháh's eldest son. That such an arrangement ean work at all is 
one of many strange truths which are intelligible only to persons 
acquainted with the centralizing power exercised in Tehran. General 
Schindler, an officer of great local knowledge and experience, has 
guaranteed the correctness of the statement that the prince-gover- 
nor or governor-general of Southern Persia—residing himself at 
Shiraz (or at Ispahan)—appoints governors to the following 
places :— Kurdistan, Karmansháh, Lüristan, Burujird, Dizful, 
Shüstar, Muhamrah, Behbahan, and Ram Hormuz in the west ; 
the tracts occupied by the Bakhtiáris, Gulpaigan, Khonsar, Fari- 
dun, Chahár Mahal, Yazd (with Nain, Baft, and Shahr-i-Babek) ; 
Fars (with Fasa, Darab, Lar, Parum, and Kazarun) in the centre ; 
Bushahr and Lingah on the eoast ; and Karman (with Bam, Bam- 
pty, Rafsinjan, Khabis, Sirjan, Jiruft, and Rudbar) to the east. 
Among the more prominent cities or towns within this range are : 
—Ispahan, a fine city, still worthy from its site, buildings, gar- 
dens, river, and surroundings to be the royal residenee ; Shiraz, 
happily sitnated with pleasant neighbouring resorts and the ordi- 
nary requirements of a first-class Persian town,— possessing, more- 
over, a special national prestige for high and low, yet not a genial 
residence for strangers, who ean accomplish its lions in a couple 
of days; Yazd, a large and fairly populated city, with one remark- 
able mosque and a handsome new bazaar, but somewhat gloomy in 
character and drearily situated on a flat plain im an amphitheatre 
of hills; Karman, a place of pleasant recollection to those English 
travellers who experienced the genuine kindness and hospitality 
of the wakilu ’l-mulk, Muhammad Ismail Khan, its governor in 
1865-66, and not wanting in matcrial attractions of its own ; lastly, 
Bam and Dampür, visited by Lieutenant Pottinger in 1810, more 
than half a century afterwards by Colonel Goldsimid, and later still 
by Majors St John and Lovett,—the one a frontier town with 
associations of border warfare, the other a mere Perso- Daluch 
eantonment with a fort and mud buildings, long the residence of 
Ibrahim Khan, a chief of notoriety serving the interests of Persia. 
Muhamrah, Bushahr, Lingah, and Bandar-Abhds are ports, but 
there is no real harbour between Fao at the mouth of the Shattu 
*]- Arab and Karachi (Iurraehee) in British India. 


1 Literally ** wind-catchers,”—towers erected on the roofs of houses for pur- 
poses of ventilation. 
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Astrabad is a town and district near the entranee of the bay of 
the same name on the Caspian. In 1884 it was governed by 
Habib Ullah Khan, the “sa‘idu "l-daulah," or ‘‘arm of the state.” 

Mazandaran and Gilan are the Caspian provinces, par excellence, 
of Persia. General Schindler makes them distinct governments, 
but they appear to have once formed part of the northern division 
under the prince-governor. 

Khamsah, a district on the high road between Tabriz and Tehran, 
of which the chief town, Zanjan, is a place of some importance. 
The governors name in 1884 was Nasr Küli Khan, the **'amídü 
"]-mulk," or * prop of the kingdom.” 

Kazvin, a eonsiderable town, with surrounding district, in the 
plains south of the Alburz, and not a hundred miles from Tehran, 
was governed in 1884 by Mirza Riza, the **inu'ayinu ’]-sultanah,” 
or “helper of the kingdom." 

Gerrus is a district on the south of Khamsah. 

Population.—Although the present section deals with statisties 
only, the following well-considered remarks of Mr Robert Grant 
Watson, formerly a secretary in the Persian legation, form an 
appropriate preface to the record of population. 

* Persia is peopled by men of various raees. A very great pro- 
portion of the population is composed of wandering tribes, that is, 
of a large number of families who passa portion of the year on 
the hills. It is in this sense only that they can be considered 
wanderers, They invariably oceupy the same pasture-grounds one 
year after another. Their chiefs are possessed of great authority 
over the tribesmen, and all dealings between the Government and 
the tribes are carried on through the heads of these divisions. 
Through the chief the taxes, whether in money or in kind, are 
paid, and through him the regiments whieh his tribe may furnish 
are reernited. ‘The ollice of ehief is hereditary. The tents in 
which the tribesmen dwell are for the most part composed of a 
light framework of the shape of a beehive. This is covered with a 
coating of reeds, and above it is placed a thick black felt. It has 
but one door, and no window or chimney. This is the Turkman 
tent, which is used by the Shahsavand and other tribes, but the 
lliyats in central Persia make use of tents of another construction, 
with flat or slightly-sloping roofs. 

“The provinees near the Persian Gulf contain many Arabs and 
men of Arab extraction. Such are for the most part the inhabitants 
of Laristan and of the country lying to the left of the Shattu'l-Arab 
and of the lower part of the Tigris. The Bakhtiari mountains, 
between the valley of the lower Tigris and the plain of Ispahan, 
are the dwelling-place of tribes of another race, and of whom and 
their country very little is known. The mountains of Kurdistan 
give birth to a warlike people, who are attached to their own tribe- 
chiefs, and who never go far from the borders of Turkey and of 
Persia, sometimes proelaiming themselves subjects to the Porte, 
and sometimes owning allegianee to the Shah. At the foot of one 
part of these mountains, on the borders of the lake of Urimia, 
there is a plain on which dwell many Christian families who hold 
the tenets of Nestorius. At Ispahan, at Tehran, at Tabriz, and 
in other parts of Persia, there is a more or less considerable popu- 
lation of Armenians. At Hamadan, at Ispahan, at Tehran, at 
Mashhad, at the town of Damávand, and elsewhere in Persia, Jews 
are found in considerable numbers. The province of Gilan is in- 
habited by a race of men peculiar to itself, the descendants of 
the ancient Gele. The people of Mazandaran speak, as do the 
Gileks, a dialect of their own. The province of Astrabad is partly 
inhabited by Turkmans; and in the districts claimed by Persia, 
which border on Afghanistan and Daluchistan, the Afghan and 
Baluch elements are prominent in the population. At Karman a 
few Hindüs reside, and at Yazd there are about 2000 families of 
the original fire-worshippers of Iran.? But the two principal races 
to be met with in Persia are the Turks and the Persians or Mongols. 
The former are, as a general rule, spread over the northern pro- 
vinces ; the latter over the southern. The Persians of Mongol extrae- 
tion for the most part speak only the Persian language, while those 
of Turkish race speak the Turkish language in preference to Persian, 

“The inhabitants of Persia may be divided into two classes, — 
those who inhabit the towns and villages, and those who dwell 
exclusively in tents. The former elass remain stationary during 
the greater part of the year, the richer orders only leaving the towns 
for two months during the summer heats, when it is possible to 
obtain cool air in the hills or npper grounds elose by. The tribes 
who dwell in tents move from place to place with the varying 
seasons of the year. In the springtime they drive their floeks and 
herds to their aceustomed pasture-gronnds, and if they have a right 
to the pasture of mountains which are inaccessible in spring, they 
move up to their summer quarters as soon as the snow disappears. 
Winter finds them on the plains, prepared, in their black tents, to 
brave its utmost rigour. "These lliyat tribes serve each a separate 
ehief. For the liyáts of Fars there is a hereditary chief called 
the Hkhdni, to whom they all owe allegianee ; from whom they 
receive the laws that rule their conduct ; and to whom they pay 
the revenue imposed upon them. They contribute a certain number 

2 Since greatly reduced in numbers. 
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of soldiers to the Shah's army. Very little is known as to the 
numbers and the peculiarities of these nomads. The Iliyat tribes 
of Turkish descent have an llkháni appointed by the Shah. 
Besides these tribes there are wanderers who are less numerous, 
and who oceupy a less prominent position, —the gipsies common to 
so many countries.” 

It is ditlienlt to form an estimate of the population of Persian 
towns or districts. In the first place, opinion is divided upon the 
approximate figure to be accepted for the kingdom at large, Aceord- 
ing to St John, the diserepaney is between ten and four millions ; 
andif the smaller one were made a basis there would be but a scanty 
number indeed for partition among the cities and principal centres, 
The famine of 1870 was, morcover, severe and fatal enough to cause 
a eonsiderable diminution in the totals calculated prior to its oceur- 
rence. When returning through Mashhad in the spring of 1872 
the British commissioner for the Sistan boundary settlement was 
informed that no less than 100,000 persons had been carried otf 
within the limits of the prince-governor's rule, of whom 21,000 
were from the city itself, where, exclusive of passing pilgrims, 
reckoned by thousands, a population of 70,000 might well be sup- 
posed. In Yazd and Ispahan the losses were also very great, and 
must have sensibly affecte 1 the figures. 

The official estimate for 1881 is recorded as follows : —inhabitants 
of cities, 1,963,800; wandering tribes, 1,909,800 ; inhabitants of 
villages and country, 3,780,000 ; total, 7,653,600. It is probable 
that 8,000,000 would be a fair estimate in round numbers; and 
this should include the comparatively new accessions of territory 
in Sistan and western Baluchistan. 

The population of eertain cities may be recorded as follows. 
"Those figures marked with an asterisk are from the ollicial returns 
given in the Statesman’s Year Book for 1884. Tehran, *100,000 ; 
Astrabad (city), S000—in the province, 26,000 (Lovett, 1881) ; 
Tabriz, *120,000; Urumiya, *40,000; lIamadan, *30,000; Kar- 
manshah, 25,000; Rasht, 20,000; Kazvin, 25,000; Zanjan or 
Zanjanah, 20,000 (Eastwick, 1860) ; Kúm, 20,000 (Euan Smith said 
in 1871 that out of 20,000 houses which it originally possessed only 
4000 were then habitable); Ispahan, 60,000; Shiraz, *30,000 ; Bush- 
ahr, 11,000; Yazd, *40,000; Karman, 40,000 ; Dirjand, 12,000 (Sis- 
tan mission, 1872); Ardakan (Khurásan desert) 20,000 (Colonel 
Stewart, 1880) ; Bam, 600€ (Goldsmid, 1866-72). 

With regard to three interesting plaees in eastern. Persia visited 
by Macgregor in 1875, this active explorer gives no elue to the 
population of Tabas, beyond the fact that it is a wall-enelosed town 
abont half a mile in length by a quarter in breadth, with an “ark” 
or citadel, but no bazaars; of Tun, his 1500 “better honses ” may 
imply about 6000 well-to-do people only ; and Dashruyah, between 
Tabas and Tün, he calls a village of some 600 houses, equivalent 
to a population of between 3000 and 4000. 

Government.—The shah is regarded as vicegerent of the Prophet, 
and, as such, claims implicit obedience so long as his commands 
do not go against the Koran and the sacred law. The exeeutive 
government is carried on by a ministry of which the personnel is 
subject to constant change, and the distribution of duties depends 
much upon the standing in royal favour of individual ministers. 
It may be said, as a rule, that those who fill the more important 
functions and do the most real work are better known by their 
family names than the official titles accorded them. The some- 
what common prefix “mirza” is usually taken by high funetion- 
aries of state,—a word which invariably denotes a member of the 
royal house when used as an affix.! 

The division of the country for administrative purposes has been 
mentioned above, p. 626. Provinces are further subdivided into 
districts under ‘‘hakims,” or chiefs, who collect the revenue as 
well as exercise a general superintendence. In villages the “ kat- 
khuda,” or magistrate, administers justice. 

Of the Armenians under l'ersian rule there are said to be 43,000, 
chiefly in Julfa near Ispahan, and of Nestorians and Chaldeans 
23,000, chiefly in Urumtya and Salmas. There are probably 70,000 
Christians of every denomination, The number of Jews given is 
19,000, and of Gabars (Guebres) or Parsis 8000, Perhaps the Nes- 
torians have been under-estimated ; but the Varsts have greatly dim- 
inished in recent years. However tolerant the declared principles 
of the Government towards aliens in religion, there is no doubt that 
much conld yet be done to improve the condition of the shah’s non- 
Moslem subjects in respect of taxation, civil and social rights, and 
general treatment by local authorities. Efforts on behalf of the 
Nestorians have from time to time been made in late years, with 
the support of the British Government, and special agents have 
been deputed to Ürumíya to report upon supposed grievances 


1 In 1884 the following were among the more prominent ministers :— 

Waur,—Naibu 's-Saltanah, Kamran Mirza. 

Interior and Finance.—Mustofin "I-Mamilik, Mirza Yusuf Khan. 

Foreign Affairs,— Nasru 'l-Mulk, Mirza Mahmud Khan. 

Justice, —Mushira 'd-Daulah, Mirza Abdul! Wahab. 

Worship and Telearaphs.— Makhbarn 'd-Daulahi, 'AM Kali Khan. 

Of these, Mirza Mahmud Khán, the **násru "]-inulk," had been minister in 
London. His predecessor in the cabinet had been always known as simply 
Mirza Sa'íd Khan. 
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with a view to their alleviation or removal. The temporary 
appointment of a Christian governor was an indication of the 
shah’s good wishes, but can hardly be said to have attained the 
desired end. lt is just possible that the desire awakened in 
England in the seeond half of the 19th century to know more of 
the Eastern churches may result in the exercise of a beneficial 
influence over the fortunes of a people who have suffered various 
forms of oppression for five centuries or more. See N ESTORIANS, 
vol. xvii. p. 357 sq., where statisties, &c., are given. 

Army.—Military service is not popular, and eonld not be pro- 
vided for at all but by compulsory enrolment. Pay is always kept 
in arrears, generally for two or three years ; and, when issued, it 
js reduced from its legitimate amount by the exactions of distri- 
buting officers, from the “sarhang,” or lieutenant-colonel, down- 
wards. The native olficers are, as a rule, incapable and ignorant 
of military affairs; and the European drill-instructors, whatever 
their local rank, have no actual command in the native army. The 
common *'sarbaz," or Persian infantry soldier, might with good 
ollicers and good training be made very efficient. ln the perform- 
ances of his long marches—24 or even 40 miles a day—he has very 
often a companion, his donkey, without which adjunct no picture 
of a Persian infantry soldier would be complete. Setting such aid 
aside, the marching and endurance of the sarbaz are wonderful, 
and, though hetter food might in some respects improve his physique, 
his frugality is such as to account in some measure for his bodily 
strength. If wanting in the discipline that is considered in England 
essential to the well-being of the service, the fault is that of his 
superiors, by whom he is ill-eommanded, ill-taught, and ever 
aceursed with an evil example. In fact, the moral value of the 
soldier deteriorates as the social grade rises. It is much the same 
in Turkey, where the state of things is perhaps Oriental rather 
than national. The post of “wakil,” or non-commissioned ollicer, 
becomes thus the first step to demoralization. Above this person 
is the ‘‘naib,” or lieutenant, corresponding to the Turkish 
"mulizim" ; then comes the “sultán,” or captain, the Turkish 
** ynzbashi"; “yawar,” or major, the Turkish **binbashi" ; *'sar- 
hang,” or lieutenant-colonel, the Turkish ‘‘kaim-makam” ; and 
the ‘‘sartip,” or colonel, the Turkish **mir-alai"; such are roughly 
the respective grades which represent the commissioned ranks. 

The most business-like cavalry the present writer can recall in 
the shah’s dominions were the stray horsemen met with in the 
Karman province, Their dress, brown from top to toe, with the 
KvpBacía of Herodotus and the carbine slung over the back, ap- 
peared simple and soldier-like; and nothing bnt hereditary aptitude 
conld make the horseman so fitted to the horse. Both in 1866 and 
in 1871 the governor of Bampur, in Baluchistan, had good stuff to 
discipline into irregular cavalry in his mounted Baluchis as well 
as Persians ; and the same remark applies to the Persian governor 
of Sistan in 1872, The “istikbal,” or motley troop of cavaliers, 
sent out to meet the writer by either chicf, presented a singular 
specimen of rough but sufficiently formidable-looking satellites— 
men who had, elearly, fighting propensities, and might be moulded, 
without much etlort, into very serviceable soldiers. Colonel (now 
Sir Charles) Macgregor found the few irregular cavalry incidentally 
brought under his observation in Khurasan very fairly mounted 
in a working sense. Over the saddle and behind it they seemed 
to carry all that belonged to them, With less than £2 a year in 
pay, over and above a grain allowanee, he says truly of these cava- 
liers, that, **if not the best light horsemen in the world, they are 
the very cheapest." At Mashhad he saw several Persian regiments 
encamped outside the city. They were composed of men generally 
of fine physique, hardy and muscular; but their small pay of seven 
*tumans" (not £2, 16s.) per annum was seldom realized up to 
half the amount, and they had to subsist chiefly on their rations. 
Their uniform consisted of a black lamb’s-wool busby, with a lion 
and sun in brass on the front, a dark-blue tunie, on the European 
model, with white bands across the breast, blue trousers with red 
stripe, and shoes (if they like to wear them). They had *' clumsy 
pereussion, smooth-bore muskets and bayonets, with locks of 
Freneh manufacture”; but they did not clean them, and it was 
probable that more than half were untit for actual nse. The 
artillery he states to be probably the most ellicient branch of the 
service, not smart, but rough and ready. 

Although there were no English otlicers employed in training 
the Persian troops during any of the present writers visits to 
Tehran, there were two Englishmen connected with the arsenal to 
whom the local Government was indebted for useful service. The 
chief control of the arsenal, however, and indeed the direction of 
the whole Persian artillery, was in the hands of an Armenian ; the 
two principal drill-instruetors were Italians, a Florentine and a 
Neapolitan ; while that vital part of the pnblie works department 
comprising roads and bridges was under an Austrian officer hold- 
ing the rank of general. There were, besides, two or three other 
Europeans holding quasi-military posts. : 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, who was 5 five years in the sháh's army, 
believes that, “if the Persian material were placed at the disposal 
of a European power who would encourage and take care of the 
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men, and develop their military instinets, a fine working army, 
very superior to anything that Turkey could produce, might be 
obtained in a very short period of time." 

It is difficult to rely on statistics in the present case, but the 
following are found in the latest and most trustworthy records.’ 

“The Persian army, according to official returns of the minister 
of war, numbers 105,500 men, of whom 5000 form the artillery,” 
53,900 the infantry, 31,000 the eavalry, regular and irregular, and 
7200 militia. Of these troops, however, only one-third are em- 
ployed in active service, the standing army of Persia consisting, 
on the peace footing, of a total of 30,000 men. By a decree of the 
Shah, issued in July 1875, it was ordered that the army should 
for the future be raised by conscription, instead of by irregular 
levies, aud that a term of service of twelve years should be substi- 
tuted for the old system, under which the mass of the soldiers were 
retained for life ; but the decree has not been enforeed to any ex- 
tent. The organization of the army is by provinces, tribes, and dis- 
triets. A province furnishes several regiments ; a tribe gives one, 
and sometimes two, and a district contributes one battalion to the 
army. The commanding oflicers are almost invariably selected 
from the chiefs of the tribe or district from which the regiment is 
raised. The Christians, Jews, and Guebres in Persia are exempt 
from all military service. In recent years the army has been 
under the training and organization of European officers.” 

Rervenue.—According to the Statesman's Year Book for 1884 the 
revenue and expenditure of the Government are known only from 
estimates. If we accept these as based on consular reports, the 
total reecipts of the Government amounted, ou the average of the 
years 1872 to 1875, to £1,900,000 per annum, while the expendi- 
ture during the same period was at the rate of £1,756,000 per 
annum. The receipts of the year 1882 amounted to £1,600, 000 in 
money, besides £280,000 in kind, consisting of barley, wheat, rice, 
and silk, making the total revenue equal to £1,880,000; and of 
this sum £1,520,000 eame from direct taxes and £353,600 from 
customs. The expenditure amounted to £1,800,000, of which 
£760,000 was for the army ; £360,000 for the regal court ; the priest- 
hood, &e., £240,000; foreign atlairs, £28,000; other departments, 
£60,000; education, £12,000. The surplus is paid into the shah’s 
treasury. About one-fourth of the receipts are constituted by pay- 
ments in kind, mostly reserved for the use of the army and the shah’s 
own household. The whole revenue is raised by assessinents upon 
towns, villages, and districts, each of which has to contribute a 
fixed sum, the amount of which is changed from time to time by 
tax-assessors appointed by the Government. Almost the entire 
burthen of taxation falls upon the labouring classes, and among 
these upon the Muhammadan subjects of the shih. The amount 
of revenue eolleeted from the Christian population, the Jews, and 
the Gabars is reported to be very small. The Government has no 
publie debt. The Almanach de Gotha adds to the above items of 
expenditure in 1882 the sum of £80,000 for the priesthood, &e. 

In 1865 the revenue demanded from each province, under the 
divisions then made, was :—Adarbaijan, £218,000 ; Gilan, £176,000 ; 
Ispahan, £168,000; Fars, £152,000; Khurásan, &e., £88,000 ; 
Arabistan, £56,000; Tchran, &e., £841,000; Karman, £84,000; 
Karmanshah, &c., £80,000; Khamsah, £72,000; Yazd, £65,000; 
Mazandaran, £44,000 ; Kazvin, £28,000 ; Kashan, £28,000 ; Búrú- 
jird, £24,000 ; Gulpaigan, £24,000; Kurdistan, £20,000; Hamadan, 
£12,000; Astrabad, £10,000; Kum, £6000; total, £1,502,000. 
The customs were £214,664, and the value of income received in 
kind was £220,336,—making a total revenue of £1,937,000, or 
something less than two millions. 

A prince-royal appointed to a province is often little more than 
a nominal ruler. On the other hand, some governors, such as 
Muhammad Isma'il Shain, the late wakilu 'l-mulk of Karman, 
attend to even the minute details of administration, and pay 
especial attention to the collection of revenue. lt is not always 
an easy matter to pay into the royal treasury the sum insisted on, 
or even voluntarily otlered for the government of a province. 

Nutionul Character.— Maleolm'’s Sketehes and Morier’s Zajji 
Baba ave still, after more than half a century, unsuperseded as 
standard reeords of aceurate information on the manners and 
eustoms of an Oriental people. A clever volume? published in 
1883, whieh is also worth quoting, contains, among many other 
faithful delineations, the following. 

** The character of the Persian is that of an easy-going man with 
a wish to make things pleasant generally. He is hospitable, 
obliging, and specially well disposed to the foreigner. llis home 
virtues are many : he is very kind and indulgent to his children, 
and, as a son, his respect for both parents is excessive, developed 
iu a greater degree to his father, in whose presence he will rarely 
sit, and whom he is in the habit of addressing and speaking of as 
‘master.’ The full stream of his love and reverence is reserved for 
his mother ; he never leaves her to starve, and her wishes are laws 
to him. The mother is always the most important member of the 
household, and the grandinother is treated with veneration. The 
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presence of the mother-in-law is coveted by their sons-in-law, who 
look on them as the guardians of the virtue of their wives. The 
paternal uncle is a much nearer tie than with us; while men look 
ou their first cousins on the father’s side as their most natural 
wives. 

“Black slaves and men-nurses or *lallaks' are much respected ; 
the ‘dyah’ or wet nurse is looked on as a second mother aud usu- 
ally provided for for life. Persians are very kind to their servants ; 
a master will often be addressed by his servant as his father, and the 
servant will protect his master's property as he would his own. A 
servaut is invariably spoken to as *'bacha'(ehild). The servants 
expect that their master will never allow them to be wronged. 
The slaves in Persia have a good time; well fed, well elothed, 
treated as spoiled children, given the lightest work, and often 
given in marriage to a favourite son or taken as ‘segah’ or con- 
eubine by the master himself, slaves have the certainty of a well- 
cared-for old age. They are looked on as confidential servants, are 
entrusted with large suins of money, and the conduet of the most 
important affairs; and seldom abuse their trust. The greatest 
punishment to an untrustworthy slave is to give him his liberty 
and let him earn his living. They vary in colour and value: the 
* Habshi’ or Abyssinian is the most valued ; the Suháli or Somali, 
next in blackness, is next in price ; the Bombassi, or coal-black 
negro of the interior, being of much less price, and usually only 
used as a cook. The prices of slaves in Shiraz are, a good Habshi 
girl of twelve to fourteen £10, a good Somáli same age, half as 
much ; while a Bombassi is to be got for £14, being chosen merely 
for physieal strength. They are never sold, save on iniportation, 
though at times they are given away. . . . I have never seen a 
Persian unkind to his own horse or his slave, and when overtaken 
by poverty he will first sell his shirt, ten his slave. 

“In eommereial morality, a Persian merchant will eoinpare not 
unfavourably with the European generally. . . . To the poor, 
Persians are unostentatiously generous; most of the rich have 
regular pensioners, old servants, or poor relations who live on their 
bounty ; and though there are no workhouses, there are in ordinary 
times no deaths from starvation ; and charity, though not organized, 
is general. . . . Procrastination is the attribute of all Persians, 
‘to-morrow’ being ever the answer to any proposition, aud the 
‘to-morrow ’ means indefinite delay. A great dislike is shown gener- 
ally to a written contract binding the parties to a fixed date ; and, 
as a rule, on breaking it the Persian always appeals for and expects 
delay and indefinite days of grace. . . . 

‘*Persians are elean in their persons, washing themselves and 
their garments frequently. The Persian always makes the best of 
his appearanee ; he is very neat in his dress, and is particular as 
to the sit of his hat and the ent of his coat. All Persians are fond 
of animals, and do not treat them badly when their own property. 

** Cruelty is not a Persian vice ; torture and punishineuts of an 
unusual and painful nature being part of their judicial system. 
There are no vindictive punishments, such asa solitary confinement, 
penal servitude for long terms of years, &e. Seldom, indeed, is 
a man imprisoned more than twelve months, the rule being that 
there is a general jail delivery at the New Year. Royal clemency 
is frequently shown, often, perhaps, with want of judgment." 

The close adherence to ceremony and etiquette, the ready 
adaptation to foreign habits, together with the capacity for using 
and love of receiving the grossest forms of flattery—wüich in the 
days of Herodotus were found to be notable features of the national 
charaeter—are still to be seen in the 19th century. 

Morier, in his Second Journey through Persia, relates how on 
arrival at Bombay his fellow-traveller, the Persian ambassador, 
returniug from a mission to the court of St James's, would not call 
at Government House until the governor had visited him, on the 
plea that, when in London, the chairman and deputy-chairman, 
whom he styled the father and grandfather, of the East India 
Company, as well as the “viziers” and "grand vizier” himself 
(Mr Spencer Perceval), had made the first call upon him,—clothed, 
moreover, in the very dress they had worn before their own sove- 
reign! "The present writer, when diseussing the necessary conduct 
of British diplomatists accredited to Persia, said :3 “In some courts 

. there is a meaning in ridiculous minutia, the comprehension 
of whieh is of vital importance to the envoy and the cause he 
advocates. . . . A chair pushed one inch or two forward or baek- 
ward, so as to transgress the border of a particular carpet marked 
for its limit, may cause serious offence ; a cup of tea, or a tobacco 
pipe missing from the conventional number otfered to a guest, may 
awake hostile feelings, there may be hidden mischief in a misapplied 
word of welcome or farewell, in a clumsy gesture, in a new-fashioned 
article of wearing apparel. Trifles could hardly go further in the 
way of puerility ; but it is a part of common-sense diplomacy to 
acknowledge with gravity things which are to all seeming the 
most opposed to common-sense.” 

Forms of compliment and adulation are in such constant requisi- 
tion with him that a Persian is never at fault to find oceasion for 
their use. If the following example be too characteristic to be 
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admitted, be it understood that it indicates a grosser kind of pro- 
cedure than that which, at the present day, is known to the higher 
classes. It is a common custom on the arrival at the gate of a 
town of a distinguished traveller for some duly appointed oflicial 
to strike off the head of a sheep, and roll it, with the blood drip- 
ping, across the path of the new-comer. — Morier gives a revolting 
illustration of the length to which this ceremony was carried on 
the arrival of the shah at the halting-place of Morehikar. The 
head man of the village went so far as to strip his own son naked 
from the waist upwards, and, having tied the lad’s hands behind 
his back, to lift his knife as though to eut the vietim's throat. The 
conclusion of the story is not told ; but it is to be hoped that the 
shah exercised his prerogative of preventing any evil results. 
Costume. — The costume ! of the Persians may be shortly described 
as fitted to their active habits. The men invariably wear an un- 
starehed shirt of cotton, sewn with white silk, often, partieularly 
in the south of Persia, elaborately embroidered about the neck. 
It fastens in front by a flap, having two small buttons or knots at 
the left shoulder, and seldom comes below the hips. It has no 
collar, and the sleeves are loose. ‘The lower orders often have it 
dyed blue ; but the servant and upper classes always prefer a white 
shirt. Silk shirts are now seldom seen on men. Among the very 
religious during the mourning month (“ Muharram”) the shirt is 
at times dyed black. The “zir-jamah,” or trousers, are of cloth 
among the higher classes, partieularly those of the military order, 
who affeet a garment of a tightuess approaching that worn by 
Europeans. The ordinary “zir-jamah” are of white, blne, or red 
cotton, very loose, and are exactly similar to the “ pai-jamahs” worn 
by Europeans in India, They are held up by a thin cord of red or 
green silk or cotton round the waist, and the labouring classes, 
when engaged in heavy or dirty work, or when running, generally 
tuck the end of these garments under the cord, which leaves their 
legs bare and free to the middle of the thigh. The amplitude of 
this part of his attire enables the Persian to sit without discomfort 
on his heels ; chairs are only used by the rich, great, or Europeanized. 
Over the shirt and “zir-jamah” comes the “arkhalik,” generally 
of quilted chintz or print, a closely-fitting garment, collarless, with 
tight sleeves to the elbow, whence, to the wrist, are a number 
of little metal buttons, fastened in winter, but not in summer. 
Above this is the ' kamarehin," a tunie of coloured calico, cloth, 
Kashinir or Karman shawl, silk, satin, or velvet (gold embroidered, 
or otherwise), according to the time of year and the purse and 
position of the wearer, This, like the “arkhalik,” is open in front, 
and shows the shirt. It sometimes has a small standing collar, 
and is double-breasted. It has a pocket-hole on either side, giving 
access to the pockets which are always in the “arkhalik,” where 
also is the breast-pocket in which watch, money, jewels, and seals 
are kept. The length of the *kamarehin" denotes the class of 
the wearer. The military and official elasses and the various 
servants wear it short, to the knee, while fops and sharpers wear 
it even shorter. Priests, merchants, villagers, especially about 
Shiraz, townsmen, shopkeepers, doetors, and lawyers wear it very 
long, often nearly to the heels. Over the “kamarchin” is worn 
the “kulájah,” or coat. Thisis, as a rule, cast otf in summer, save 
on formal occasions, and is often borne by a servant, or carried over 
the shoulder by the owner. It is of cloth, shawl, or camel-hair 
eloth and is lined with silk or cloth, flannel or fur. It has, like 
the Turkish frockcoat, a very loose sleeve, with many plaits behind. 
It has lapels, as with us, and is trimmed with gold lace, shawl, or 
fur, or is worn quite plain. It has a roll collar and false pockets. 
Besides these garments there are others: the long “jubba,” or 
cloth cloak, worn by '* mirzas" (secretaries), Government employés 
of high rank, as ministers, farmers of taxes, courtiers, physicians, 
priests; the “abba,” or camel-hair cloak of the Arab, worn by tra- 
vellers, priests, and horsemen ; the “ pustin,” or Afghan skin-eloak, 
used by travellers and the sick or aged ; the *nimtan," or common 
sheepskin jacket, with short sleeves, used by shopkeepers and the 
lower class of servants, grooms, &e., in winter; the “ yapanjah,” 
or woollen Kurdish cloak, a kind of felt, having a shaggy side, of 
immense thickness, worn generally by shepherds, who use it as 
greateoat, bed, and bedding. There is also the felt coat of the 
villager, very warm and inexpensive, the cost being from 5 to 15 
krans (a kran 10d.) The *kamarband," or girdle, is also charac- 
teristic of class. Itis made of muslin, shaw], or cotton cloth among 
the priests, merchants, bazaar people, the secretary class, aud the 
more aged Government employés. In it are carried, by literati and 
merchants, the pen-case and a roll of paper; its voluminous folds 
are used as pockets; by the bazaar people and villagers, porters 
and merchants’ servants, a small sheath knife is stuck in it ; while 
by "farrashes," the carpet-spreader class, a large “khanjar,” or 
curved dagger, with a heavy ivory handle, is carried, The headgear 
is very distinctive, The turban worn by priests is generally white, 
consisting of many yards of muslin. When the wearers are “ siiyid " 
of the Prophet, a green turban is worn, also a “kamarband ” of green 
muslin, or shawl or cotton cloth. Merchants generally wear a turban 
of muslin embroidered in colours, or of a yellow pattern on straw- 
1 pr. Wills's instructive volume again supplies this information. 
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coloured muslin, or of calico, or shawl. The distinctive mark of 
the courtier, military, and upper servant class is the belt, generally 
of black varnished leather with a brass clasp ; princes and courtiers 
often replace this clasp by a huge round ornament of eut stones, 
The “kulah,” or hat, is of cloth or sheepskin on a frame of paste- 
board. The fashions in bats change yearly. The Ispahan mer- 
chant and the Armenian at times wear the hat very tall. (The 
waist of the Persian is geuerally small, and he is very proud of his 
fine figure and broad shoulders.) 

The hair is generally shaved at the crown, or the entire head is 
shaved, a ** kákul," or long thin lock, being sometimes left, often 
2 feet long, from the middle of the crown. This is to enable the 
prophet Muhammad to draw up the believer into paradise. The 
lower orders generally have the hair over the temporal bone lon, 
aud brought in two long locks turning backwards behind the ear, 
termed ''zülf"; the beaux and youths are constantly twisting 
and combing these. The rest of the head is shaven. Long hair, 
however, is going ont of fashion in Persia, and the more civilized 
affect the cropped hair worn by Europeans, and even have a part- 
ing in it. The ehin is never shaved, save by “beauty men,” or 
‘‘kashangs,” though often elipped, while the moustache is usually 
left long. At forty a man generally lets his beard grow its full 
length, and cherishes it much; part ofa Persian's religious exercises 
is the combing of his beard. Socks, knitted principally at lspahan, 
are worn ; they are only about 2 inches long in the leg. The rich, 
however, wear them longer. They are of white cotton in summer 
and coloured worsted in winter. Villagers only wear socks on state 
oceasions. Shoesare of many patterns. The **ürüssi," or Russian 
shoe, is the most common ; next, the ‘kafsh ” or slipper of various 
kinds, The heel is folded down and remains so. The priests wear 
a peeuliar heavy shoe, with an ivory or wooden lining at the heel. 
Green shoes of shagreen are common at Ispahan. Blaeking is un- 
known to Persians generally. Boots are only used by horsemen, 
and are then worn much too large for ease. Those worn by couriers 
often come upthethigh. With bootsare worn ‘ shalwirs,” or baggy 
riding breeches, very loose, and tied by a string at the ankle ; a sort 
of kilt is worn by couriers. Pocket-handkerchiefs are seldom used, 
save by the rich or the Tehranis. Most Persians wear a “shab 
kulah,” or night hat, a loose baggy cap of shaw] or quilted material, 
often embroidered by the ladies. 

Arms are usually carried only by tribesmen, The natives of the 
south of Persia and servants carry a ‘“kammah,” or dirk. The 
soldiery, on or off duty, always carry one of these or their side- 
arms, sometimes both. They hack but never thrust with them. 
On the road the earrying of weapons is necessary. 

The costume of the women has undergone considerable change 
in the last century. It is now, when earried to the extreme of 
fashion, highly indecent and must be very uncomfortable. ‘The 
garment doing duty as a chemise is ealled a ** ptrahan”; it is, with 
the lower orders, of white or blue calico, and comes down to the 
middle of the thigh, leaving the leg nude. Among the upper classes 
it is frequently of silk. At Shiraz it is often of fine cotton, and 
elaborately ornamented with black embroidery, With the rich it is 
often of gauze, and much embroidered with gold thread, pearls, &c. 
The head is usually covered with a “ ehar-kadd,” or large square 
of embroidered silk or cotton, folded so as to display the corners, 
and fastened under the chin by a brooch. It is often of consider- 
able value, being of Kashmir shawl, embroidered gauze, &e. A 
“jika,” a jewelled feather-Bke ornament, is often worn at the side 
of the head, while the front hair, eut to a level with the mouth, is 
brought up in love-loeks on either cheek. Beneath the ‘‘char- 
kadd " is generally a small kerchief of dark material, only the edge 
of which is visible. The ends of the ''ehár-kadd" cover the 
shoulders, but the gauze ‘pirahan” is quite transparent. -A pro- 
fusion of jewellery is worn of the most solid deseription, none hollow ; 
silver is worn only by the very poor, coral only by negresses. Neek- 
laces and bracelets are much atfeeted, and chains with secnt-caskets 
attached, while the arms are covered with clanking glass bangles 
called “alangú,” some twenty even of these being on one arm. 
Jewelled ** házübands," containing talismans, are often worn on the 
upper arm, while among the lower orders and south Persian or Arab 
women nose-rings are not unconmnon, and bangles or anklets of beads. 

The face on important oceasions is usually mueh painted, save 
by young ladies in the heyday of beauty. The colour is very frecly 
applied, the checks being as much riddled as a elown’s, and the neck 
smeared with white, while the evelashes are marked round with 
“kuhl.” This is supposed to be benefieial to the eyes, and ahnost 
every woman uses it. The eyebrows are widened aml painted till 
they appear to meet, while sham moles or stars are painted on the 
chin and check ; even spangles are stuck at times on the chin and 
forehead. Tattooing is common among the poor and in villages, 
and is seen among the upper classes, The hair, though. generally 
hidden by the “char-kadd,” is at times exposed and plaited into 
innumerable little tails of great length, while a coquettish little 
skull-eap of embroidery, or shawl, or coloured silk is worn. False 
hair is common. The Persian ladies’ hair is very luxuriant, and 
never cut ; it is nearly always dyed red with henna, or with indigo 
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to a blue-black tinge ; it is naturally a glossy black. Fair hair is 
not esteemed. Blue eyes are not uncommon, but brown ones are 
the rule. A full-moon face is much admired, and a dark com- 
plexion termed * namak " (salt) is the highest native idea of beauty. 
Most Persian women are small, with tiny feet and hands. The figure 
is always lost after maternity, and no support of any kind is worn. 

A very short jacket, of gay colour, quite open in front, having 
tight sleeves with many metal buttons, is usually worn in summer, 
and a lined outer coat in cold weather. In winter a pair of very 
short white cotton socks are used, and tiny slippers with a high 
heel ; in summer in the house ladies go often barefoot. The rest 
of the costume is composed of the “tumbin” or “shalwar,” short 
skirts of great width, held by a running string,—the outer one being 
usnally of silk, velvet, or Kashmir shawl, often trimmed with gold 
lace, or, among the poor, of loud-patterned chintz or print. Beneath 
are innumerable other garments of the same shape, varying in tex- 
ture from silk and satin to print. The whole is very short, among 
the women of fashion extending only to the thigh. In winter an 
over-mantle like the “kulajah,” or coat of the man, with short 
sleeves, lined and trimmed with furs, is worn. Leg-coverings are 
now being introdueed. In ancient days the Persian ladies always 
wore them, as may be seen by the pictures in the South Kensington 
Museum. Then the two embroidered legs, now so fashionable as 
Persian embroideries (* nakoh "), occupied a girl from childhood to 
marriage in making; they are all sewing in elaborate patterns of 
great beauty, worked on muslin in silk. The outdoor costume of 
the Persian women is quite another thing. Enveloped in a huge 
blue sheet, with a yard of linen as a veil perforated for two inches 
square with minute holes, the feet thrust into two huge bags of 
coloured stuff, a wife is perfectly unrecognizable, even by her hus- 
band, when out of doors. The dress of all is the same; and, save 
in quality or costliness, the effect is similar. 

As for the children, they are always when infants swaddled ; 
when they can walk they are dressed as little men and women, 
and with the dress they generally ape the manners. It is a strange 
custom with the Persian ladies to dress little girls as boys, and 
little boys as girls, till they reach the age of seven or eight years ; 
this is often done for fun, or on account of some vow,—oftener, to 
avert the evil eye. 

A summary of personal impressions of Persia may serve 
to convey a tolerably correct idea of the country, without 
the necessity of serious study or the aid of science and 
statistics. The reader is asked to suppose a tableland 
dropping to the Caspian Sea for nearly one-third of its 
northern frontier, and to the Persian Gulf for its southern 
limit. The lowlands, naturally, are the coast-tracts. In 
the north these are covered with forest, and the climate 
there is damp, feverish, relaxing ; in the south they are 
dry and barren, and the winds are hot and violent, yet a 
relief to the scorching summer atmosphere. In the central 
highlands (that is, Persia generally) there are few rivers, 
and the country is either composed of parallel mountain- 
ranges and broad intervening plains, or of irregular moun- 
tain-masses with fertile valleys, basins, and ravines. One 
plain on the last is of exceptionally large extent, and is 
called the Salt Desert of Khurásan. The theory that this 
was once a sea is supported by the circumstance that at 
one of its extreme edges is the village of Yunsi, so called 
because the prophet Jonah (Yunas) is locally believed to 
have been cast up there by the whale. For irrigation the 
plains and valleys depend on the mountains, and at the 
base of these are *kanáts," or underground canals, with 
watercourses on the surface, Yet where rain and snow fail 
during the year there 1s scarcity of water, and where both 
are wanting there 1s always distress and sometimes famine. 
The valleys and ravines are more fertile than the plains, 
affording often bright, picturesque, and grateful prospects, 
while the latter are for the most part barren and sandy 
wastes, scored or streaked, as it were, rather than orna- 
mented with patches of green oases. Forests are rare and, 
except in Gilan, not dense; numerous gardens are com- 
monly found in the neighbourhood of large towns, not 
cared for as in Europe, yet pleasant in their wildness ; and 
there are many beautiful trees usually also near the centres 
of population. Persian cities are not like cities in Europe. 
The passing stranger sees no street or house in any of them 
at all comparable to a respectable street or building, as 
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England, France, or Germany rate structural respectability. 
Blank mud-walls and narrow ill-paved thoroughfares are the 
rule; the windowed or terraced front of a Persian house is 
for the inner court or inner precincts of the abode, and not 
for the world without. Some mosques are handsome, some 
caravansarás solid, some bazaars highly creditable to the 
designer and builder; but everything is irregular, nothing 
ig permanent, and architectural ruin blends with architect- 
ural revival in the midst of dirt, discomfort, and a total 
disregard of municipal method. Even Constantinople and 
Cairo cannot bear the ordeal of close inspection. Beautiful 
and attractive as they may be from without—and the first 
has a charm beyond description, while the second is always 
interesting in spite of her barbarous boulevard—they are 
palpably deficient in completeness within ; and yet Tehran, 
Baghdad, Ispahan, Tabriz, Mashhad, Shiraz are far behind 
them in civilized construction and order, 

Sources. —Independently of original sources, information has been 
obtained from official and parliamentary records, to which access 
was kindly facilitated under authority ; from Eastern Persia, 2 vols. 
(1876) ; and various books of travel by authors already named. The 
writer has also to express his thanks to General Schindler, in the 
service of the shah, to Mirza Hasan ‘Ali Khan, attaché to the Russo- 
Afghan boundary commission ; to Colonel Bateman-Champain, 
R.E., Mr W. T. Blanford, Mr Andrews (of the Indo-European 
telegraph), and others, who have more or less favoured him with 
special iuformation, written or oral. 


SECTION II.—HistTory. 


Oriental history, as told by Oriental historians, is for 
the majority of readers in Europe a study of little attrac- 
tion. Its gencalogies and oft-repeated names are weari- 
some ; its stories of battle, murder, and rapine are mono- 
tonous and cast in one mould; the mind cannot readily 
impart life to the dry bones of the more prominent 
dramatis persone by conceiving for them any flesh-and- 
blood individuality. The court-chronicler of an Eastern 
potentate writes to order, and in accordance with a pre- 
cedent which fetters style and expression ; and even the 
painter of state-portraits strives rather to turn out a con- 
ventional and model monarch than the likeness of an 
original human being. In the palace of Kirich, near 
Tehran, is a picture of Fath ‘Ali Shah and his sons. There 
may be a certain waxwork beauty in some of the faces, but 
they give no more signs of innate character or mental idio- 
syncrasy than do the kings and knaves of a pack of cards. 

The Timurides in these respects were exceptionally fortu- 
nate. Timur himself, their great progenitor, though not 
the distinct figure of an English king as delineated by 
Macanlay, has been handed down to us in some kind of 
personality in the history called Zafarnáma, in his 
Sfalfazdt or utterances, and in the Tuzúkát or institutes.” 
There are, moreover, portraits of him in existence which 
are professed likenesses. Babar, Akbar, and Jahangir 
were either their own chroniclers or had comparatively 
competent men to write for them ; and, to illustrate the 
period in which they lived, we obtain—in addition to 
records of events—biography, memoirs, and something also 
of the current sayings, writings, and doings. But the 
reigns of these three monarchs rather concern the annals 
of India than of Persia, whereas Tímür has so much to 
do with the latter that a brief retrospect of the career of 
that conqueror and his immediate descendants as it affected 
the countries generally south of the Caspian will be an 
appropriate opening to the present history. 

1 Unfortunately, perhaps, there are two histories bearing this title. 
In the one, as Sir William Jones explains, “the Tartarian conqueror 
is represente] as a liberal, benevolent, and illustrious prince”; in 
the other he is ** as deformed as impious, of a low birth and detestable 
principles.” The authenticity of the Malfázát is disputed. 

* Both these last terms, however, are indifferently applied to the 
writings of Timúr. Tuzuk is the passive participle of tuzmak, ‘to 
arrange,” hence tuz#hdt, “ arrangement.” 
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The Timurides and Tárkians (1405-1499). —Timúr 


died in 1405, when in the seventieth year of his age 
and about to enter upon à new war, —an invasion of 
China. Besides exercising s sovereignty over Transoxiana 
and those vast regions more or less absorbed in Asiatie 
Russia of the 19th century, inclusive of the Caucasus, 
Astrakhan, and the lower Volga, and overrunning Meso- 
potamia, Syria, Asia Minor, Afghanistan, and India, he 
had at this time left his indelible mark upon the chief 
cities and provinces of Persia. Khurásan and Mazandaran 
had submitted to him in 1381, Adarbaijan had shortly 
after followed their example, and Ispahan was seized in 
1387. If the chroniclers are to be trusted, the occupation 
of this place was accompanied by the slaughter of 70,000 
inhabitants,—a number in excess of its whole population as 
officially estimated in 1868. From Ispahan he passed on 
to Shiraz, and thence returned in triumph to his own 
capital of Samarkand. Five years later his cruel hand 
was stretched out to subdue a formidable resistanee in 
Mazandaran, and later still he was again at Shiraz, having 
effeeted the subjugation of Lüristan and other provinces 
in the west. It may be said that from north to south, or 
from Astrábád to Hormuz, the whole country had been 
brought within his dominion. 
The third son of Timur, Miran Shah, had ruled over 
part of Persia in his father's lifetime ; but he was said to 
be insane, and his incapaeity for government had caused 
the loss of Baghdad and revolt in other provinces. His 
claim to succession had been put aside by Timur in favour 
of Pir Muhammad, the son of a deceased son, but Khalil 
Shah, a son of the discarded prince, entered the lists against 
the nominee and won the day. The reign of this chief, 
however, was not of any duration. His lavish waste of 
time and treasure upon a fascinating mistress named 
Shadu ’l-Mulk, the “delight of the kingdom,” soon brought 
about his ruin and deposition, and in 1408 he gave 
way to Shah Rukh, who, with the exception of Miran 
Shah, was the only surviving son of Timur. In fact the 
uncle and nephew changed places,—the one quitting his 
government of Khurásan to take possession of the Central- 
Asian throne, the other consenting to become governor 
of the vacated Persian province and abandon the cares of 
the empire at Samarkand. In the following year Khalil 
Shah died ; and the story goes that on his death Shádu °l- 
Mulk stabbed herself and was buried in the same tomb 
with her royal lover at Rhé, one of the towns which his 
grandfather had passed through and partly destroyed. 
Shah Rukh, the fourth son of Timur, reigned for thirty- 
eight years, and appears to have been a brave, generous, 
and enlightened monarch. He removed his capital from 
Samarkand to Herat, of which place he rebuilt the citadel, 
restoring and improving the town. Merv also profited from 
his attention to its material interests. Sir John Maleolm 
speaks of the splendour of his court and of his encourage- 
ment of men of science and learning. He sent an embassy 
to China; and an English version of the travels to India 
of one of his emissaries, ‘Abdu "r-Itazzák, is to be found 
in the volumes of the Hakluyt Society. As regards his 
Persian possessions, he had some trouble in the north-west, 
where the 'Párkmans of Asia Minor, known as the Kara 
Kotyun,! or “ Black Sheep," led by Kára Yusuf? and his 
sons Iskandar and Jahan Shah, had advanced upon Tabriz, 
the capital of Adarbaijan, a province in which they had 
supplanted the settlers of Halaku, called, after him, ‘Ikhant, 
The distance from Herat—supposing that city to represent 


1 They were commonly called Kara Koiyün-hi and the “ White 
Sheep” Turkmans Ak Koiytin-li, the affix “lú ” signifying possession, 
i. € eb ed of a standard bearing the image of a black or white sheep. 

? According to Erskine, this chief killed Miran Shab, whose dwelling- 
place was Tabriz. 
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the centre of imperial power— was favourable to intrigue 
and revolt in these parts. On the death of Shah Rukh in 
1446 he was suceeeded by his son Ulugh Bey, whose taste 
for scientifie pursuits aud active patronage of scientific 
men are practically demonstrated in the astronomical 
tables bearing his name, quoted by European writers when 
determining the latitude of places in Persia. He was, 
moreover, himself a poet and patron of polite literature, 
and built a college as well as an observatory at Samarkand. 


On the other hand, there is no evidence to show that 
he did much to consolidate his grandfather’s conquests 


south of the Caspian. Ulugh Bey was put to death by 
his son ‘Abdu ’l-Latif, who, six months later, was in his 
turn slain by his own soldiers. Dábar—not the illustrious 
founder of the Mughal dynasty in India, but an elder 
member of the same house—next obtained possession of 
the sovereign power, and established himself in the govern- 
ment of Khurásan and the neighbouring countries, He 
did not, however, achieve any special reputation, and died 
after a short rule, from habitual indulgence in intemperate 
habits,—an abuse which he had vainly striven to check by 
the registry of a solemn vow. After him Abú Sa‘id, 
grandson of Miran Shah, and once governor of Fars, 
became a candidate for empire, and was to a great extent 
successful. — 'Phis prince allied himself with the Uzbek 
Tatars, seized upon Bukhara, entered Khurásan, and 
waged war upon the Turkman tribe aforesaid, which, since 
the i invasion of Adarbaijan, had, under Jahan Shah, over- 
run ‘Irak, Fars, and Karman, and pillaged Herat. But he 
was eventually taken prisoner by Uzun Hasan, and killed 
in 1468. 

It is difficult to assign dates to the few events recorded 
in Persian history for the eighteen years following the 
death of ‘Abdu ’l-Latif; and, were it not for the happy 
intervention of ehanee European inissions, the same dift- 
culty would be felt in dealing with the period after the 
death of Abú Sa‘id up to the accession of Isma'il Sufi in 
1499. Nor ean the chain of events within the range of 
Persia proper be connected with certainty for the period 
specified by the aid of native annals or histories. Sultan 
Ahmad, eldest son of Abú Sa‘id, reigned in Bukhara; 
his brother, ‘Umar Shaikh, in Farghána ; but the son of 
the latter, the great Babar, was driven by the Uzbeks to 
Kabul (Cabul) and India. More to the purpose is it that 


Sultan Husain Mirza, great-grandson of ‘Umar Shaikh, 
son of TYmur, reigned in Herat from 1487 to 1506. [lis 


siege and capture of the fort of that city are ineident- 
ally told in Babar’s Commentaries, where he is described 
as an old and experienced soldier. He was a patron of 


learned men, and as such his reign is remarkable for many 


brilliant names inseribed as visitors to his court. Among 
others are those of the historians Mírkhund and Khin- 
dainir, and the poets Jami and Hatifi. But at no time 
could the control exercised by this scion of a far-famed 
stock have extended over central and western Persia. 
The nearest approach to a sovereignty in those parts on 
the death of Abú Sa'íd is that of Uzun Hasan just 
mentioned, who achieved his greatness by individual 
prowess and the force of circumstances. He was the 
leader of the Ak Koiyün, or * White Sheep” 'árkmans, 
and conqueror of the “ Black Sheep,” whose chief, Jahan 
Shah, he defeated and slew. Between the two tribes there 
had long been a deadly feud. Both were composed of 
settlers in Asia Minor, the ‘Black Sheep” having con- 
solidated their power at Van, the ** White” at Diarbekir. 

Sir John Malcolm states that at the death of apd 
Sa‘id, Sultan Husain Mirza “made himself master of 
the empire,” and, a little later, that “ Uzun Hasan, after 
he had made himself master of Persia, turned his arms in 
the direction of Turkey”; but the reader is left to infer 
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for himself what was the real empire" of Husain Mirza, 
and what the limit of the “ Persia” of Uzun Hasan. The 
second could not well be included in the first, because the 
Turkmans were in possession of the greater part of the 
Persian plateau, as understood in modern geography, while 
the “sultan” was luxuriating in Herat, to which Khurásan 
belonged. It may be assumed as a broad fact that an 
empire like that acquired by Timur could not long be 
maintained by his descendants in its integrity, even though 
separate kingdoms or sovereignties were formed in its more 
important divisions. The retention of particular provinces, 
or groups of provinces, must have depended not only on 
the loyalty but on the capability of particular rulers and 
their subordinate governors ; and it was manifestly impos- 
sible for an emperor at Samarkand or Herat to know what 
revolutions were taking effect at Baghdad, Tabriz, or 
similarly remote places, inland or on the seaboard, which 
passed away from the original “empire” through the 
weakness or treachery of unfit agents, even when these 
were lineal descendants of its distinguished founder. 


The Turkish adjective «zun, y3 jsl “long,” applied to 


Hasan, the Túrkman monarch of Persia (called also by 
the Arabs Hasauu ’t- awil), is precisely the qualifying 
Persian word jl n used in the eompound designation of 


Artaxerxes Longimanus; and Malcolm quotes the state- 
ment of a Venetian envoy in evidence that Uzun Hasan 
was “a tall thin man, of a very open and engaging counte- 
nance.” This reference, and a further notice in Markham's 
more recent history, supply the clue to a store of valuable 
information on the place and period made generally avail- 
able by the publications of the Hakluyt Society. The 
narratives of Caterino Zeno, Darbaro, and Contarini, envoys 
from Venice to the court of Uzun Hasan, are in this 
respect especially interesting, and throw much light on 
the personality of one who was a genuine shah of Iran. 
Zeno was sent in 1471 to incite this warlike ruler against 
the Ottoman sultan, and succeeded so far in his mission as 
to bring the two powers into open warfare. That the 
result was disastrous to the shah is not surprising, but the 
whole affair seems to hold a comparatively unimportant 
place in the annals of Turkey. 

Uzun Hasan had married Despina (Gr. Aérrowa), 
daughter of the emperor of Trebizond, Calo Johannes of 
the house of the Comneni; and Zeno’s wife was niece 
io this Christian princess. ‘The relationship naturally 
strengthened the envoy's position at the court, and he was 
permitted to visit the queen in the name of the republic 
which he represented. Barbaro and Contarini met at 
Ispahan in 1474, and there paid their respects to the sháh 
together. The description of the royal residence—“ in the 
middle of a field, through which a river flowed, in a very 
delightful locality ”—recalls the palaces in that city, such 
as the Haft Dast, where strangers of distinction are lodged 
in the present day. Moreover, the continual and excessive 
instalments of “good confections " brought to satisfy the 
travellers' appetites show that the lavish hospitality of the 
local authorities is a time-honoured institution. Kum and 
Tauris or Tabríz (then the capital) were also visited by 
the Italian envoys following in the royal suite; and the 
incidental notice of these cities, added to Contarini’s 
formal statement that “the extensive country of Ussun- 
cassan [sic] is bounded by the Ottoman empire and by 
Caramania,” and that Siras (Shíráz) is comprehended in 
it, proves that at least Adarbaijan, ‘Irak, and the main 
part of the provinces to the south, inclusive of Fars, were 
within the dominions of the reigning monarch. 

There is good reason to suppose that Jahan Shah, the 
Black Sheep Turkman, before his defeat hy Uzun Hasan, 
had set up the standard of royalty ; and Zeno, at the 
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Chardin alludes to him inthe same sense; but, even ad- 
mitting the validity of his precarious tenure, the limits of 
his sovereignty were too confined to warrant more than 
casual mention of his name in an historical summary. 
Hasan the Long is a far more prominent figure, and has 
hardly received justice at the hands of the historian. 
Indeed, his identity seems to have been lost in the various 
modes of spelling his name adopted by the older chroniclers, 
who call him indiscriminately? Alymbeius, Asembeius, 
Asembee, Ássimbeo, or Ussan Cassano. He is said to have 
earned the character of a wise and valiant monarch, to 
have reigned eleven years, to have lived to the age of 
seventy, and, on his death in 1477 or (aecording to 
Krusinski and Zeno) 1478, to have been succeeded on the 
throne of Persia by his son Ya'küb. This prince, who had 
slain an elder brother, died by poison, after a reign of 
seven years. The dose was offered to him by his wife, 
who had been unfaithful to him and sought to set her 
paramour on his throne. Krusinski thus tells the story. 


** Notwithstanding the assurance she put on at the very moment 
she was acting the erime, the king her husband faueying he saw 
an air of confusion in her eountenance, had a suspicion of her, and 
required her to drink first. As she eould not get off of it without 
condemning herself, she swallowed the poison with an affected 
intrepidity ; which deeeived the king, and so eneouraged him that 
after he had drunk of it himself, he eommended it to the lips of the 
prinee his son, then with him, who was eight years of age. The 
poison was so quick, that all three died of it that night in the 
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year 1485. 


Writers differ as to the suecession to Ya' küb.  Zeno's Anarchy. 


account is that a son named Allainur (called also Alamut, 
Alvante, El-wand, and Alwung Dey) was the next king, who, 
* besides Persia, possessed Diarbekir and part of greater 
Armenia near the Euphrates.” On the other hand, Kru- 
sinski states that, Ya'küb dying ehildless, his relative 
Julaver, one of the grandees of the kingdom, seized the 
throne and held possession of it for three years.  Daisingar, 
it is added, succeeded him in 1488 and reigned till 
1490, when a young nobleman named Rustan (Rustam?) 
obtained the sovereign power and exereised it for seven 
years. This account is confirmed by Ang?olello, a traveller 
who followed his countrymen Barbaro and Contarini to 
Persia; aud from the two authorities combined may be 
gathered the further narration of the murder of Rustam 
and usurpation of the throne by a certain Ahmad, whose 
death, under torture, six months afterwards, made way 
for Alamut, the young sou of Hasan. These discrepancies 
ean be reconciled on reference to yet another record bound 
up with the narratives of the four Italians aforesaid, and 
of much the same period. In the Travels of a Merchant 
in Persia the story of Ya‘ktb’s death is supplemented 
by the statement that *the great lords, hearing of their 
king's decease, had quarrels among themselves, so that for 
five or six years all Persia was in a state of civil war, first 
one and then another of the nobles becoming sultan. At 
last a youth named Alamut, aged fourteen years, was raised 
to the throne, which he held till the succession of Shaikh 
Ismail.” Who this young man was, is not specified ; but 
other writers call Alamut and his brother Murad the sons 
of Ya‘kub, as though the relationship were unquestioned 
Now little is known, save incidentally, of Julaver or 
Rustam ; but Baisingar is the name of a nephew of ‘Umar 
Shaikh, king of l'arghána (Ferghana) and contemporary of 
Uzun Hasan. There was no doubt much anarchy and 
confusion in the interval between the death of Ya'lb and 
the restoration, for two years, of the dynasty of the White 
Sheep. But the tender age of Alamut would, even in 
civilized countries, have necessitated a regency; and it 
may be assumed that he was the next legitimate and more 
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Markham, in designating 
this prince the last of his house, states that he was de- 
throned by the renowned founder of the Safawi dynasty. 
This event brings ns to one of the most interesting periods 
of Persian history, any account of which must be defective 
without a prefatory sketch of Isma‘il Sufi. 

The Sáfi or S«r«wi Dynasty (1499-1736).—Shaikh Saifu 
'd-Din Izhák—lineally descended from Musa, the seventh 
imám-—vwas a resident at Ardabil, south-west of the Caspian, 
some time during the lth century. It is said that his 
reputation for sanctity attracted the attention of TTímür, 
who sought him ont in his abode, and was so charmed by 
the visit that he released, at the holy man’s request, a 
number of captives of Turkish origin, or, as some affirm, 
Georgians, taken in the wars with Baiyazid, who had been 
probably reserved for some more cruel end. The act 
ensured to the shaikh the constant devotion and gratitude 
of these men,—a feeling which was loyally maintained by 
their descendants for the members of his family in suecess- 
ive generations. Morier’s description of the mausoleum 
erected to the memory of Shaikh Sufi in Ardabil enables 
the reader to form some idea of the extraordinary vencera- 
tion in which he was held. Among the offerings on the 
tomb,? which was covered with brocades and shawls, 
bunches of feathers, ostrich eggs, and other ornaments, 
was a golden ewer set with precious stones, said to have 
been presented by the Indian emperor Humáiytün. 

His son Sadru 'd-Dín and grandson Kwájah ‘Ali (who 
visited Mecca and died at Jerusalem) retained the high 
reputation of their pious predecessor. Junaid, a grandson 
of the last, and not a whit less prominent in the pages of 
history, married a sister of Uzun Hasan, and by her had a 
son named Shaikh Haidar, who married his cousin Martha, 
daughter of Uzun Hasan and Queen Despina. Three 
sons were the issue of this marriage, Sultan 'Alí, Ibráhím 
Mirza, and the youngest, Isma‘il, the date of whose birth 
is put down as 1480 for reasons which will appear here- 
after. So great was the influence of Shaikh Haidar, and 
so earnestly did he carry out the principles of conduct 
which had characterized his family for five generations, 
that his name has become, as it were, inseparable from 
the dynasty of his son Isma‘il; and the term * Haidari” 
(leonine) is applied by many persons to indicate generally 
the Safawis of Persia. As to the nature of his teaching, 
and the peculiar tenets professed, this is hardly the place 
for their diseussion ; but it may be broadly stated that 
the outeome was a division of Muhammadanism vitally 
momentous to the world of Islám. The Persian mind was 
peculiarly adapted to receive the form of religion prepared 
for it by the philosophers of Ardabil. 

The doctrines presented were dreamy and mystic ; they 
rejected the infallibility of human wisdom, and threw 
suspicion on the order and arrangement of human ortho- 
doxy. They breathed in harmony with the feelings of a 
people who, partly in the Athenian spirit and wholly with 
Athenian perversity, were ever ready “to tell or to hear 
some new thing.” There was free scope given for the 
indulgence of that poetical imagination which revels in 
revolution and chafes at preseriptive bondage. As Malcolm 
truly and happily remarks, “the natives of Persia are 
enthusiastically devoted to poetry; the meanest artisan 
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~of the principal cities of that kingdom can read or repeat 


some of the finest passages from their most admired 


1 According to Langles, the annotator of Chardin, his real designa- 


tion was Albu 'l-Fath Izhak, the Shaikh Saifn 'l-Hakk wu ’d-Din or. 


* pure one of truth and religion.” 

? Langles finds 1334 to be the year of his death. This is impos- 
sible if he was contemporary with Timur, who was born in 1336. 
Malcolm's opinion, derived from the Zubdatu 't-tawárikh, that the 
conquerors vixit was paid to Sadru 'd-Din, is, however, the more 
credible theory. 
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writers; and even the rude and unlettered soldier leaves 
his tent to listen with rapture to the strain of the minstrel 
who sings a mystie song of divine love, or recites the tale 
of a battle of his forefathers,” And he adds, “the very 
essence of Sufi-ism is poetry... the Masnavi. . . the works 
of the celebrated Jami . the book of moral Jessons of 
the cloquent Sa‘di, and the lyrie and mystie odes of Hafiz 
to them they (the Sifis) continually refer ; and the 
gravest writers who have defended their doctrine take 
their proofs from the pages of these and other poets whom 
they deem to have been inspired by their holy theme.” 
Those authorities who maintain that Ya'küb Shah left no 
son to sueceed him consider valid the claim to the vacant 
throne of Shaikh Haidar Sufi. At any rate, he could not be 
otherwise than formidable to a usurper such as Rustam, 
both from relationship to the deceased monarch and position 
as one of the most noted of Sufi teachers. Purchas says 
that Ya‘kub himself, “jealous of the multitude of Aidar’s 
diseiples and the greatness of his fame, caused him to be 
secretly murthered?; but Krusinski attributes the act to 
Rustam a few years later. Zeno, the anonymous merchant, 
and Angiolello aftirm that the devotee was defeated and 
killed in battle,—the first making his conqueror to be 
Alamut, the second a general of Alamut's, and the third 
an officer sent by Rustam named Sulaiman Dey. Malcolm, 
following the Zwubdatu ’t-tawdrikh, relates that Shaikh 
Haidar was vanquished and slain by the governor of 
Shirwan. The subsequent statement that his son, Sultan 
‘Alf, was seized, in company with two younger brothers, 
by Ya'küb, “one of the descendants of their grandfather 
Uzun Hasan, who, jealous of the numerous dise iples that 
resorted to Ardabil, confined them to the hill fort of Istakhr 
in Fars,” seems to indieate a second interpretation of the 
passage just extracted from Purchas, and that there is 
confusion of persons and incident somewhere. One of the 
sons here alluded to was Isma‘il, whom Malcolm makes to 
have been only seven years of age when he fled to Gilan 
in 1492. Zeno states that he was then thirteen, which is 
much more probable,? and the several data available for 
reference are in favour of this supposition. 
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The life of the young Sufi from this period to his assump- Isma'il 


tion of royalty in 1499 was full of stirring adventure ; 
and his career as Isma‘il I. was a brilliant one for the 
annals of Persia. According to Zeno, who seems to have 
carefully recorded the events of the time, he left his 
temporary home on an island of Lake Van before he was 
eighteen, and, passing into Karabagh,* between the Arras 
and Kur, turned in a south-easterly direetion into Gilan. 
Here he was enabled, through the assistance of a friend of 
his father, to raise a small foree, with which to take pos- 
session of Bákü on the Caspian, and thence to march upon 
Shumakhi in Shirwan, a town abandoned to him without 
astruggle. Hearing, however, that Alamut was advancing 
to meet him, he was compelled to seek new levies from 
among the Jengian Christians and others. In this he 
was quite successful. Finding himself at the head of an 
army of 16,000 men, he thoroughly routed his opponents, 
and, having cleared the way before him, marched straight 
upon Tabriz, which at once surrendered. He was soon after 
proclaimed shah of Persia (1499), under the designation 
which marked the family school of thought. 

Alamut had taken refuge at Diarbekir; but his brother 
Murád, at the head of an army strengthened by Turkish 
auxiliaries, was still in the field with the olject of con- 
testing the paternal crown. — I«ma'il lost no time in moving 
against him, and won a new victory on the plains of Tabriz. 
Murád fled with a small remnant of his soldiers to Diar- 


3 So thinks the editor and annotator of the Italian Travels in Persia, 
Mr Charles Grey. 
4 Possibly Kára-dágh, as being the more direct road. 
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bekir, the rallying-point of the White Sheep Turkmans. 
One authority (Zeno) states that in the following year 
Isma‘il entered upon a new campaign in Kurdistan and 
Asia Minor, but that he returned to Tabriz without aceoin- 
plishing his object, having been harassed by the tactics of 
Alau'd-Daulah, a beylarbey, or governor in Armenia and 
parts of Syria. Another, ignoring these movements, says 
that he marched against Murad Khan in 'Irák-Ajmi 
(Irák-Adjemi) and Shiraz, This last account is ex- 
tremely probable, and would show that the young Türkman 
had wished to make one grand effort to save Ispahan and 
Shiraz (with Kazvin and the neighbouring country), these 
being, after the eapital Tabriz, the most important cities 
of Uzun lfasan's Persia. His men, however, apparently 
dismayed at the growing prestige of the enemy, did not 
support him, and he was defeated and put to flight. One 
writer says that he was slain in battle; and, since he 
appears to have made no further attempt on Persia, the 
statement is perhaps correct. There is similar evidence 
of the death of Alamut, who, it is alleged, was treacher- 

ously handed over to be killed by the sháh's own hands. 
Isma‘il returned again to Tabriz (1501) “and eaused 
great rejoleings to be made on aecount of his victory." 
1n 1503 he had added to his conquests Baghdad, Mosul, 
and Jazirah on the Tigris. The next year he was called 
to the province of Gílan to chastise a refractory ruler. 
Having accomplished his end, he eame back to his capital 
and remained there in comparative quiet till 1507.! 
Maleolm’s dates are somewhat at variance with the above, 
for he infers that Daghdád was subdued in that particular 
year; but the facts remain. All writers seem to agree 
that in 1508 the king's attention was drawn to an inva- 
sion of Khurásan by Shaibani, or Shahi Beg, the Uzbek, a 
descendant of Jengliiz and the most formidable opponent 
of Babar, from whom he had, seven years before, wrested 
the eity of Samarkand, and whom he had driven from 
Turkestan to Kabul, Since these exploits he had obtained 
great suecesses in Tashkand, Farghána, Hissar, Kunduz, 
and Khwárizm (Kharezm), and, at the time referred to, had 
left Samarkand intent upon mischief south and west of the 
Oxus, had passed the Mürgháb, and had reached Sarakhs. 
Isma'íl eneamped on this oceasion at Ispahan, and there 
concentrated the bulk of his army,— strengthening his 
northern (aud probably north-eastern) froutier with large 
bodies of cavalry. | Zeno's statement that the royal troops 
were kept for the whole year in a state of suspense and 
preparation for eneountering their powerful adversaries 
derives a colour of truth from the circumstance that, before 
the Uzbek army of invasion could have quite overrun the 
Khurásan of Husaín Mirza, it found occupation to the 
eastward in Herat and Kandahar ; and it must have been 
represented, even in Mashhad, Níshápür, Astrábád, and 
Turshiz—all named as the scenes of conflict—rather by 
lieutenants than by the leader in person. Such diversion 
from any direct invasion of his own territories may have 
caused the sháh to maintain an attitude of simple watch- 
fulness. In 1510, when Shaibáni had invaded Khnurásan 
the second time, and in person, and had entered the fine 
province of Mazandaran —then in the possession of an inde- 
pendent ehief—it was discovered that his troops, in the 
wantonness of suceess, had ravaged the Persian province 
of Karman. Shah Isma‘il had asked for redress, referring 
to the land eneroached on as “hereditary” ; and Shaibáni 
had replied that he did not understand on what was 
founded the claim “to inherit? Mutual taunt and 
reerimination followed ; and eventually the Persian troops 
were put in movement, and the Uzbeks, having been 
divided into small detachments scattered over the country, 
fell back and retreated to Herat. Their leader, however, 
00  laAmgoklo 
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not being in à position to oppose the shah in the field, 1499-1514. 


repaired to Merv, where he could obtain suflieient rein- 
foreements, or whenee he could, if hard pushed, retire 
across the Oxus. Isma‘il quickly followed him there, and 
enticed him out to battle by the use of taunt and reproach 
at his remaining within walls. Shaibani was defeated 
and fled, but was overtaken in his tlight, surrounded, and 
put to the sword, together with numerous relatives and 
companions (see Moxcors, vol. xvi. p. 749). 


The next remarkable event in Isma‘il’s reign is his war War 


Its origin may be traced to the with 
l alim I. 


with Sultan Salim I. 
Ottoman emperor’s hatred and persecution of all heretica 
Moslems in his dominions, and the sháh's anger at the 
fanaticism which had urged him to the slaughter of 40,000 
Turks suspected to have thrown off the orthodox Sunni 
doetrines. The declaration of war sent by Salim in the 
form of a letter is one of the most singular of documents, 
and breathes the true spirit of the age: “I, the glorious 
Sultan . . . address myself to thee, Amir Isma‘il, chief of 
the Persian troops, who art like in tyranny to Zohak and 
Afrasiab, and art destined to perish like the last Dara.” 
Words such as these might well provoke a less haughty 
potentate than the Süfí; and, when to them was added 
the aceusation of iniquity, perjury, blasphemy, impiety, 
heresy, and schism, it is not surprising that the response 
was a ready resort to arms.? As a preliminary, however, 
to this decisive step Isma‘il replied to the sultan in a calm 
and dignified letter, denying the existence of a casus belli, 
expressing willingness to resume peaceful relations, and 
regretting the mode of address it had been thought fit to 
adopt towards himself; but he nullified the conciliatory 
passages by the ironical conclusion that the sultan’s com- 
munication must have emanated from the brain of a seere- 
tary who had taken an overdose of nareotics,—a remark 
the significance of whieh was aggravated by the accom- 
paniment of a box of opium, and the popular belief that 
Salim was addicted to the use of the drug. 

The sultan’s army advanced into Adarbaijan and western 
Persia through Tokat and Arzinjan. Isma‘il had at this 
time the greater number of his soldiers employed in his 
newly-conquered province of Khurásan, and was driven to 
raise new levies in Kurdistan to obtain a sufficient force 
to resist the invasion. It is asserted by some that his 
frontier then extended westward to Sivas, a city situated 
in a large high plain watered by the Kizil Irmak, and 
that thence to Khof, 90 miles west of Tabríz, he followed 
the approved and often successful tactics of ravaging and 
retreating, so as to deprive his advancing enemy of sup- 
plies. There is good evidence to show that the Turkish 
janissaries were within an ace of open revolt, and that but 
for extraordinary firmness in dealing with them they would 
have abandoned their leader in his intended mareh upon 
Tabriz. In fine, at or near Khoi, the frontier-town of 
Adarbaijan, the battle (1514) was fought between the two 
rival monarchs, ending in the defeat of the Persians and 
the triumphant entry of Salim into their capital. 

There are stirring accounts of that action and of the 
gallant deeds performed by Salim and Isma‘il, both person- 
ally engaged in it, as well as by their generals? Others 
maintain that Isma‘il was not present at all. It is tolerably 


? Creasy's History of the Ottoman Turks. 

3 Knolles, Malcolm, Creasy, Markham, &e. 

* Zeno. Angiolello says that “ the Sophi monarch had left for Tauris 
[Tabriz] in order to assemble more troops.”  Krusinski infers much 
to the same effect, for he notes that **Selim came in person and took 
Tauris from Ismail, but a£ the noise of his approach was obliged to 
retreat with precipitation.” The battle must thus have been fought 
and the victory gained when the shah was himself absent. Yet 
Markham quotes a journal which thus records his feats of prowess : 
“Tt was in vain that the brave Shah, with a blow of his sabre, severed 
a chain with which the Turkish guns were fastened together to resist 
the shock of the Persian cavalry.” 
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certain that the Turks won the day by a better organization 
of the arms of the military service, superiority of numbers, 
and more especially the use of artillery. On the side of 
the Persians the force consisted of little more than cavalry. 

Salim remained at Tabriz no more than eight days. 
Levying a contribution at that city of a large number of 
its skilled artisans, whom he sent off to Constantinople, 
he marched thence towards Karabagh with intent to fix 
his winter quarters in those parts and newly invade Persia 
in the spring, but the insubordination of his troops rendered 
necessary his speedy return to Turkey. His expedition, 
if not very glorious, had not been unproductive of visible 
fruits. Besides humbling the power of an arrogant enemy, 
he had conquered and annexed to his dominions the pro- 
vinces of Diarbekir and Kurdistan. 

From 1514 to 1524, although the hostile feeling between 
the two countries was very strong, there was no serious 
nor open warfare. Salim’s attention was diverted from 
Persia to Egypt; Isma‘il took advantage of the sultan’s 
death in 1519 to overrun and subdue unfortunate Georgia, 
as Jahan Sháh of the “Black Sheep” had done before 
him; but Sulaiman had not won without cause his attri- 
bute of “great,” and was too strong a successor to the 
imperial throne to admit of retaliatory invasion being 
carried out with impunity at the cost of Turkey. 

In 1524 Isina‘il died! at Ardabil when on a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of his father. “The Persians dwell with 
rapture on his character,” writes Sir John Malcolm, for 
they deem him “not only the founder of a great dynasty, 
but the person to whom that faith in which they glory 
owes its establishment as a national religion. He is styled 
in their histories Shah Shian, or ‘king of the Shiahs,’ an 
appellation which marks the affection with which his 
memory is regarded. Though he may not be entitled to 
their extravagant praises, he certainly was an able and 
valiant monarch.” And he quotes a note handed down 
by Purchas from a contemporary European traveller which 
reports of him thus. ‘“ His subjects deemed him a saint, 
and made use of his name in their prayers. Many dis- 
dained to wear armour when they fought under Ismail ; 
and so enthusiastic were his soldiers in their new faith 
that they used to bare their breasts to their enemies and 
court death, exclaiming, ‘Shiah! Shiah!’ to mark the 
holy cause for which they fought.” 

The proposition has been already laid down that Oriental 
celebrities, whether heroes or tyrants, as depicted by native 
limners, bear commonly so strong a family resemblance 
one with another that the European reader is unable to 
diseriminate between the 'Abbáses and Akbars, the Tímurs 
and the Nadirs; and it cannot be pleaded that Isma‘il 
Shah Sufi is an exception to the rule. He is belauded 
and reviled according to the lights or prejudices of his 
historian. “ Reputed one of the greatest and most famous 
kings that ever ruled in the East,” ? he is at the same time 
charged with acts of the greatest cruelty and most flagrant 
vice. Purehas, apparently guided by the “Italian mer- 
chant” and Angiolello, has described him as “of faire 
countenance, of reasonable stature, thicke and large in the 
shoulder, shauen al but the mustaches; left-handed, and 
stronger than any of his nobles." 

Shah Tahmásp,* the eldest of the four sons of Isma‘il, 


1 Malcolm says 1523, Krusinski 1525; Angiolello heard of his 
death at Cairo in August 1524.  Krusiuski adds that he was forty- 
five years of age. ? Krusinski. 

3 See chaps. xiv. and xxii. of Travels of a Merchant in Persia, Hak- 
luyt reprint, 1873. 

3 Angiolello calls him “Shiacthemes.” As an instance of the 
absurd transliterating current in France as in England the word 
“ Aeh-tacon " may be mentioned. Tt is explained in Chardin’s text to 
mean “les hôpitaux a Tauris: c'est-à-dire lieus ou Con fait profusion 
de vivres.” Chardin’s editor remarks, * La derni^re partie de ce mot 
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succeeded to the throne on the death of his father. The 
principal occurrences in his reign, placed as nearly as 
possible in chronological order, were a renewal of war 
with the Uzbeks, who had again invaded Khurásan, and 
the overthrow of their army (1527); the recovery of 
Baghdad from a Kurdish usurper (1528); the settlement 
of an internal feud between Kizil-básh tribes (Shamlu and 
Tukulu), contending for the custody of the royal person, 
by the slaughter of the more unruly of the disputants 
(1529); the rescue of Khurásan from a fresh irruption, 
and of Herat from a besieging army of Uzbeks (1530) ; 
a new invasion of the Ottomans, from which Persia was 
saved rather by the severity of her climate than by the 
prowess of her warriors (1533) ; the wresting of Baghdad 
from Persia by the emperor Sulaiman (1534); the king’s 
youngest brothers rebellion and the actual seizure of 
Herat, necessitating the recovery of that city and a march 
to Kandahar (1536) ; the temporary loss of Kandahar in 
the following year (1537), when the governor ceded it to 
Prince Kamran, son of Babar; the hospitable reception 
accorded to the Indian emperor Humdiytn (1543); the 
rebellion of the sháh's brother next in age, llkhás, who, 
by his alliance with the sultan, brought on a war with 
Turkey (1548) ; 9 and finally a fresh expedition to Georgia, 
followed by a revengeful incursion which resulted in the 


enforced bondage of thousands of the inhabitants (1552). 


—— 


Baiyazid, a son of the Turkish emperor, rebelled, and War 


his army was beaten in 1559 by the imperial troops at ID 
ur 


Koniah in Asia Minor. He fled to Persia and took refuge 
with Sháh Tahmásp, who pledged himself to give him a 
permanent asylum. —Sulaiman's demand, however, for 
extradition or execution was too stern and peremptory 
for refusal; the pledge was broken, and the prince was 
delivered up to the messengers sent to take him. Another 
account ignores the pledge and makes the surrender 
of the guest to have been caused by his own bad con- 
duet. Whatever the motive, the act itself was highly ap- 
preciated by Sulaiman, and became the means of cement- 
ing a recently-coneluded peace between the two monarchs, 
whieh theretofore, perhaps, had been more formal than 
real. Perhaps the domestic affliction of the emperor and 
the anarchy which in his later years had spread in his 
dominions had, however, more to do with the maintenance 
of tranquillity than any mere personal feeling. It is to be 
feared that at this time not only was there religious fana- 
ticism at work to stir up the mutual hatred ever existing 
between Sunni and Shi‘ah, but the intrigue of European 
courts was probably directed towards the maintenance of 
an hostility which deterred the sultan from ageressive 
operations north and west of Constantinople. “Tis only 
the Persian stands between us and ruin” is the reported 
saying of Busbeeq, ambassador at Sulaiman’s court on the 
part of Ferdinand of Austria; “the Turk would fain be 
upon us, but he keeps him back.” 

In 1561 Anthony Jenkinson arrived in Persia with 


est méeonnaissable, et je ne puis deviner quel mot Persan signifiant 
profusion a pu donner naissance à la corruption qu'on voit iei," qm 
other words, the first syllable “ach” (Anglice ash) was understood in 
its common acceptance for “food” or “victuals” ; but “tacon” was 
naturally a puzzler. The solntion of the whole diflieulty is, however, 


to be found in the Turco-Persian 45'S AA, khastah khánah, pro- 


nounced by Turks hasta hone, or more vulgarly asta khon and even 
toa French ear ash-daeon, a hospital, literally a sick-house, This word 
is undoubtedly current at Tabriz and throughout northern Persia. 

5 The other brothers were llkhás, Bahrain, and Sain Mirza, each 
having had liis particular apanage assigned him. 

9 Professor Creasy says that “Suliman led his armies against the 
Persians in several campaigns (1533, 1534, 1535, 1548, 1553, 1554), 
during which the Turks often suffered severely through the difficult 
nature of the conntries traversed, as well as through the bravery and 
activity of the enemy." All the years given were in the reign of 
Tahmasp 1. 
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a letter from Queen Elizabeth to the shah. He was to 
treat with his majesty of ** Trafique and Commerce for our 
English Marchants,"! but his reception was not encour- 
aging, and led to no result of importance. 

Tahmasp died in 1576, after a reign of about fifty- 
two years. He must have been some sixty-six years of 
age, having come to the throne at fourteen. Writers 
describe him as a robust man, of middle stature, wide- 
lipped, and of tawny complexion. His long reign was 
hardly a profitable or glorious one to Persia, especially in 
respect of the losses to Turkey. He was not wanting in 
soldierly qualities; but his virtues were rather negative 
than decided. While one writer acquits him of any re- 
markable vices, and even calls him prudent and generous, 
another taxes him with love of ease, avarice, and injustice. 
If it be true that he abandoned his old capital, Tabriz, for 
Kazvin because the former was too close to Ardabil, his 
birthplace, and reminded him too keenly of the mean con- 
dition of his grandfather, Shaikh Haidar, his morale must 
have been low indecd.? 

The deceased shah had a numerous progeny, and on his 
death his fifth son, Haidar Mirza, proclaimed himself king, 
supported in his pretensions by the Kizilbásh tribe of 
Ustüjulá. Another tribe, the Afshar, insisted on the 
succession of the fourth son, Isma‘il. Had it not been that 
there were two candidates in the field, the contention 
would have resembled that which arose shortly after 
Tahmásp's accession. As it was, the claim to guardian- 
ship of the royal person was put forward, but each tribe 
declared for its own particular nominee. Finally Isma‘tl, 
profiting from his brother’s weak character and the in- 
trigues set on foot against him, obtained his object, and 
was brought from a prison to receive the crown. 

The reign of Isma'il IT. was a short one,—less than two 
years. He was found dead in the house of a confectioner 
in Kazvín, having left the world cither drunk, drugged, or 
poisoned, No steps were taken to verify the circumstances, 
for the event itself was a cause of general relief and joy. 
He has been represented as a tyrant of the worst type, but 
it is only right to observe that his youth and part of his 
manhood had been embittered by injustice and ill-treatment. 
A prisoner in a dreary fort for years, if his accession to 
power was marked by cruelties such as disgraced the name 
of Tiberius, he had, like Tiberius, been brutalized by a 
hard and continuous provocation. 

He was succeeded by his eldest brother, Muhammad 
Mirza, otherwise ealled Muhammad Khudábanda, whose 
claim to sovereignty had been originally put aside on the 
ground of physical infirmity. A few words will dispose of 
this prince’s career as a sovereign of Persia. Historians 
are divided as to his qualities, though he certainly failed 
to prove, in any shape, equal to the opportunity opened to 
him. He had the good sense to trust his state affairs 
almost wholly to an able minister ; but he was cowardly 
enough to deliver up that minister into the hands of his 
enemies, His kingdom was distracted by intestine divi- 
sions and rebellion, and the foe appeared also from without. 
On the east his youngest son, ‘Abbás, held possession of 
Khurásan ; on the west. the sultan's troops again entered 
Adarbaijan and took Tabriz. His eldest son, Hamza Mirza, 
nobly upheld his fortunes to the utmost of his power, 
reduced the rebel chieftains, and forced the Turks to make 
peace and retire; but he was stabbed to death by an assas- 
sin. On the news of his death reaching Khurásan, Murshid 
Kuli Khan, leader of the Ustájulü Kizil-bash, who had made 
good in fight his claims to the guardianship of ‘Abbas, at 
once conducted the young prince from that province to 
Kazvín, and occupied the royal city. The object was evi- 
dent, and in accordance with the popular feeling. ‘Abbas, 
pat 1 Purchas. va a 
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who had been proclaimed king by the nobles at Níshápür 
some two or three years before this occurrence, may be said 
to have now undertaken in earnest the cares of sovercignty. 
His ill-starred father, at no time more than a nominal rulcr, 
was at Shíráz, apparently deserted by soldiers and people. 
Malcolm infers that he died a natural death, but when? 
or where is not stated.  Alluding to him at this period, 
he writes, * He was never afterwards mentioned." The 
stories originated by Olearius that Hamza and a second 
son, Isma‘il, each reigned a few months may refer to 
attempts on the part of the Kizil-básh chiefs to assert, for 
one or the other, a share of sovereign power, but do not 
seem to merit particular consideration. 

Shah ‘Abbas, the Great, commenced his long and glorious 
reign (1586) by retracing his steps towards Khurásan, which 
had been reinvaded by the Uzbeks almost immediately after 
his departure thenee with the Kizil-bash chief. They had 
besieged and taken Herat, killed the governor, plundered 
the town, and laid waste the surrounding country. ‘Abbas 
advanced to Mashhad, the provincial capital and great 
resort of Persian pilgrims as the burial-place of Imám 
Riza, but owing to internal troubles he was compelled to 
return to Kazvín without going farther east. In his 
absence ‘Abdul Munim Kbán, the Uzbek commander, 
attacked the sacred city, obtained possession of it while 
the shah lay helplessly ill at Tehran, and allowed his 
savage soldiers full licence to kill and plunder. The whole 
kingdom was perplexed, and ‘Abbas had much work to 
restore confidence and tranquillity. But circumstances 
rendered impossible his immediate renewal of the Khurásan 
warfare. He was summoned to Shiraz to put down re- 
bellion in Fars ; and, that being over, before he could give 
his individual attention to drive out the Uzbeks, he had 
to devise the best means of securing himself against Turkish 
inroads threatening from the west. He had been engaged 
in à war with Murad IH. in Georgia. Peace was con- 
cluded between the two sovereigns in 1590 ; but the terms 
were unfavourable to Persia, who lost thereby Tabríz and 
one or more of the Caspian ports. A somewhat offensive 
stipulation was ineluded in the treaty to the effect that 
Persians were not to curse any lonzer the first three khalifs, 
—a sort of privilege previously enjoyed by Shí'ahs as part 
and parcel of their religious faith. 

In 1597 ‘Abbas renewed operations against the Uzbeks, 
and sueeeeded in recovering from them Herat and Khurásan. 
Eastward he extended his dominions to Balkh, and in the 
south his generals made the conquest of Bahrain (Bahrein), 
on the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf, and the territory 
and islands of the Persian seaboard, inclusive of the moun- 
tainous province of Lar. He strengthened his position in 
Khurásan by planting colonies of Kurdish horsemen on the 
frontier, or along what is called the “atak " or skirt of the 
Türkman mountains north of Persia. In 1601 the war 
with the Ottoman empire, which had been partially renewed 
prior to the death of Sultan Murád in 1595, with little 
success on the Turkish side, was now entered upon by 
‘Abbas with more vigour. Taking advantage of the weak- 
ness of his ancient enemy in the days of the poor volup- 
tuary Muhammad III., he began rapidly to recover the 
provinces which Persia had lost in preceding reigns, and 
continued to reap his advantages in succeeding campaigns 
under Ahmad I., until under Cthman II. a peace was 
signed restoring to Persia the boundaries which she had 
obtained under the first Isma‘il On the other side 
Kandahar, which Tahmásp's lieutenant had yielded to 
the Great Mughal, was recovered from that potentate 
in 1609. The following slightly abridged extract from 
Clements Markham’s history of Persia, relating to dis- 
tinguished Englishmen of the period, will be an appro- 
3 Krusinski says in 1535. 
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priate conclusion of the narrative of events as above 
summarized. 


“ In 1598 Sir Anthony and Robert Shirley, two English gentle- 
men, arrived at the Shah's court at Kazvin with a numerous 
retinue. They were well received, and after some months Sir 
Anthony returned to Europe with credentials to several Christian 
princes. Robert, with five Englishmen, remained at the conrt of 
the Shah. He married a Circassian lady named Teresia, and in 
1607 was sent by ‘Abbas as his ambassador to James I. of England. 
After travelling through Europe and remaining a long time at 
Madrid, Sir Robert Shirley and his Circassian wife landed in his 
native country in 1611, and was received by James I. with every 
respect, as the ambassador of a powerful sovereign. lis object 
was to open a trade between England and Persia, but he did not 
meet with suecess, owing to the opposition of the Levant mer- 
chants. He sailed from Dover with his wife in 1613, and after 
visiting the court of the Great Mogul, reached Isfahan in 1615. 
Ie was soon afterwards sent as ambassador to Spain, where he re- 
mained until 1622. In 1618, while Shirley was residing at Madrid, 


the government of Philip HI. of Spain sent an embassy to Persia, 


at the heal of which was Don Gareia de Silva y Figueroa, an able 
and learned diplomatist, who made good use of his time in colleet- 
ing information, and in writing a detailed account of his mission 
and of Persia, including a Life of Timúr. Garcia de Silva landed 
at Ormuz, and proceeded thence to Shiraz, where he was most 
hospitably entertained. The ambassador was forwarded to Kazwin 
in June, and had an audience of the Shah, who received him very 
graciously. Many conversations afterwards took place between 
"Abbas and the stately Spaniard, touching Spanish victories over 
the Turks, and other matters of state. But the main object of the 
embassy, namely, security for Ormuz, which was now, through the 
absorption of Portugal, a Spanish possession, was not obtained. 
Garcia de Silva returned home by way of Aleppo, and embarked 
at Tripoli for France on 12th November 1619, devoutly praying 
that his friend the Shah might be victorious over the Grand Turk. 

“In the meanwhile Shah ‘Abbas was oeeupied in establishing 
and regulating the important trade of the Persian Gulf. Lar had 
previously been completely subdued ; and Fars was ruled by one 
of the Shah’s most trusty and faithful servants. In 1622 the 
Shah determined on the expulsion of the Portugnese from the 
Persian Gulf. They had seized upon the Isle of Ormuz in 1507, 
under the famons Albuquerque, and in their hands it had attained 
great prosperity, and become the emporium of all the commerce of 
the gulf. But they were quite independent of the Shah of Persia, 
whose jealousy and resentment they exeited. Assisted hy the 
English East India Company, ‘Abbas collected a flect at Gombroon, 
and embarked a Persian force under Imam Kily Khan. They 
laid siege to Ormuz, and the Portuguese, having no hope of succour, 
were forced to surrender. The island is now covered with desolate 
heaps of ruins. The port of Gombroon, on the mainland, and 
sheltered by the islands of Kishm and Ormuz, rose on the fall of 
the Portuguese city. It received the name of Bandar ‘Abbás, and 
both the English and Duteh were allowed to establish factories 
there. 

“In 1623 Sir Robert Shirley again arrived in England on an 
embassy from the Sháh ; and in 1627 sailed for Persia, in company 
with Sir Dormer Cotton, who was sent as envoy from Charles L of 
England to the Shah of Persia. They landed at Gombroon in 1628, 
and Sir Dormer obtained a very gracious reception from ‘Abbas, at 
Kazvin, where he soon afterwards died. Sir Robert Shirley had 
now grown old in the serviee of Persia. On his return he was 
slighted by the Shah and his favourite, Muhammad ‘Aly Beg, and 
he died at Kazvin in July 1628. Of all the brave and gallant adven- 
turers of the glorious age of Elizabeth, Sir Robert Shirley was by 
far the greatest traveller, with the exeeption, perhaps, of Anthony 


Jenkinson. ' 

At the age of seventy, after a reign of forty-two years, 
‘Abbas died at his favourite palace of Farahabad, on the 
coast of Mazandaran, on the night of the 27th January 
1628. Perhaps the most distinguished of all Persian kings, 
his fame was not merely local but world-wide. Ispahan 
was his capital, and he did much for its embellishment and 
enlargement. At his court were ambassadors from England, 
Russia, Spain, Portugal, Holland, and India. To his 
Christian subjects he was a kind and tolerant ruler. His 
conquests have been already mentioned ; but there are few 
sovereigns of an age so closely following the medizeval who 
have done such real good to their country by material 
improvement and development of resources. The establish- 
ment of internal tranquillity, the expulsion of interlopers 
and inarauders like Turks and Uzbeks, the introduction of 
salutary laws, and the promotion of public works of utility — 
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these alone would render remarkable his two-seore years 
of enlightened government. Even in the last quarter of 
the 19th century the gratified traveller admires the magni- 
ficent caravansarás which afford him rest and shelter, and 
the solid bridges which facilitate his “chapar” (posting), 
and of which, if he ask particulars, he invariably hears that 
they were constructed by Shah “Abbas.! With a fine face, 
“of which the most remarkable features were a high nose 
and a keen and piercing eye,"? he is said to have been 
below the middle height, robust, aetive, a sportsman, and 
capable of much endurance. It is, however, to be regretted 
that this monarch's memory is tarnished by more than one 
dark deed. The murder of his eldest son, Stiff Mirza, and the 
eruel treatment of the two younger brothers, were stains 
which could not be obliterated from the page of history by 
an after-repentanee. All that can be now said or done in 
the matter is to repeat the testimony of historians that his 
grief for the loss of Sufi Mirza was profound, and that, on 
his death-bed, he nominated that prince’s son (his own 
grandson) his suecessor. Krusinski adds that, on being 
told at that time by his confidential officers of a propheey 
which some astrologers had made to the effect that the new 
king would reign but three months at most, he replied, 
* Let him reign as long as he can, though it be but three 
days. I shall be glad of the assurance that one day, at 
least, he will have that crown upon his head which was 
due to the prince, his father." 


Dán Mirza was seventeen years of age when the nobles, Shah 
in fulfilment of the charge committed to them, took him Sufi. 


from the “haram ” and proclaimed him king under the title 
of Sháh Sufí. He reigned fourteen years, and his reign was 
a succession of barbarities, which can only be attributed to 
an evil disposition aeted upon by an education not only 
wanting the ?ngenuz artes but void of all civilizing elements 
and influences. Taught to read and write, his diversions 
were to shoot with the bow and ride upon an ass. There 
was a rumour, moreover, that his father, to stunt the possible 
growth of wit, ordered him a daily supply of opium. When 
left to his own devices, he became a drunkard and a 
murderer, and is aceused of the death of his mother, sister, 
and favourite queen. Among many other sufferers Imám 
Kuli Khan, conqueror of Lar and Ormuz, the son of one 
of ‘Abbas’s most famous generals, founder of a college at 
Shiraz, and otherwise a publie benefactor, fell a victim to 
his savage cruelty. During his reign the Uzbeks were 
driven back from Khurásan, and a rebellion was suppressed 
in Gílan; but Kandahar was again handed over to the 
Mughals of Dehli (Delhi) and Daghdád retaken from 
Persia by Sultan Murád,—both serious national losses. 
Tavernier, without charging the sháh with injustice to 
Christians, mentions the circumstance that “the first and 
only European ever publicly exeeuted in Persia was in his 
reign.” He was a watchmaker named Rodolph Stadler, 
who had slain a Persian on suspicion of intrigue with his 
wife. Offered his life if he becaine a Moslem, he resolutely 
deelined the proposal, and was decapitated. His tomb is 
to be recognized at Ispahan by the words “Cy git Rodolphe” 
on à long wide slab. Shah Süfi died (1641) at Kashan 
and was buried at Kim. 
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His son, “Abbás IL, who succeeded him, appears to'Abbás 


have possessed some good qualities, and to have been H 


actuated by liberal sentiments; but his accession to the 
throne in extreme youth, and the restraint put upon 
him by his advisers, were fatal to healthy development, 
and on arriving at an age which should have been that 

1 [t would be unfair, however, to forget that there are, in parts of 
Persia, especially Karman, some fine caravansarás whose construction 
is due to the munificence of governors or private individuals. ‘Abbás 


seems certainly to have set the example, and to have furnished the best 
specimens. ? Malcolm. 
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of discretion he became wilfully indiscreet. Beyond the 
credit of regaining Kandahar, an operation which he 
is said to have directed in person when barely sixteen, 
there is not much to mark the period of his life to the 
outer world. As to foreign relations, he received em- 
bassies from Europe and a deputation from the French 
East India Company ; he sought to coneiliate the Uzbeks 
by treating their refugee chiefs with unusual honour and 
sumptuous hospitality; he kept on good terms with 
Turkey ; he forgave the hostility of a Georgian prince when 
br ought to him a captive; and he was tolerant to all re- 
ligions ,—always regarding Christians with especial favour. 
But he was a drunkar d and a debauchee, and chroniclers 
are divided in opinion as to whether he died from the 
effects of drink or licentions living. That he changed the 
system of blinding his relatives from passing a hot metal 
over the open cye to an extraction of the whole pupil is 
indicative of gross brutality. ‘Abbas II. died (1668) at 
the age of thirty-eight, after a reign of twenty-seven years, 
and was buried at Kum in the same mosque as his father. 

‘Abbas was succeeded by his son, Shah Sufi IL, crowned 
a second time under the name of Shah Sulaiman. 

Sir John Malcolm remarks that from the middle of the 
reign of ‘Abbas IL. till the elevation of Nadir Shah, or for 
about eighty years, there are but few Persian histories 
which give particular or authentic accounts of current 
events ; and he attributes this cireumstance to the absence 
for nearly a cones of any one political event of magni- 
tude. “And yet," he writes— 

“this extraordinary calm was productive of no advantage to Persia. 
The prinees, nobles, and high oflieers of that kingdom were, it is 
true, exempt from the dangers of foreign or internal war; 3 but 
their property and their lives were the | sport of a succession of 
weak, cruel, and debauched monarehs. The lower orders were 
exposed to fewer evils than the higher, but they became every 
day more wuwarlike ; and what they g gained by that tranquillity 
which the state enjoyed, lost almost all its value when they ceased 
to be able to defend it. This period was distinguished by no 
glorious achievements. No charaeters arose on w hich the historian 
could dwell with delight. The nation may be said to have existed 
upon the reputation which it had before aequired till all it possessed 
was gone, and till it beeame, from the slow but certain progress of 
a gradual and vicious decay, incapable of one effort to avert that 
dreadful misery and ruin in which it was involved by the invasion 
of a few Afghan tribes, whose conquest of Persia affixed so indelible 


a disgrace upon that country, that we cannot be surprised that its 
historians have shrunk from the painful and degrading narration." 


Though weak, dissolute, and cruel, Sulaiman is not with- 
out his panegyrists. Chardin, whose testimony is all the 
more valuable from the fact that he was contemporary with 
him, relates many stories characteristic of his temper and 
habits. The statement that on one oceasion he compelled 
his grand wazir to drink to intoxication, and on another to 
have his hair cut by a barber after the unorthodox fashion 
of the day, contrary to the old man’s religious prejudices, 
helongs to the record of unworthy and disgraceful acts. He 
kept up a court at Ispahan which sur prised and delighted 
his foreign visitors, among whom were ambassadors “from 
European states ; and one lear ned writer, Kaempfer, credits 
him with wisdom and good policy. Au reste, during his 
reign Khurásan was invaded by the ever-encroaching 
Uzbeks, the Kapchak Tatars plundered the shores of 
the Caspian, and the island of Kishm was taken by the 
Dutch; but the kingdom suffered otherwise no material 
loss, He died in 1694, in the forty-ninth year of his age 
and twenty-sixth of his reign. 

About a year before his death he is described by Sanson,! 
a missionary from the French king Louis XIV., as tall, 
strong, and active, “a fine prince,—a little too effeminate 
for a monarch,” with *a Roman nose very well pro- 
portioned to other parts," very large blue eyes, and “a 
midling mouth, a beard painted black, shav'd round, and 


1 Present State of Persia, London, 1695. 
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well turn'd, even to his cars.” 
but nevertheless majestic”; he had a masculine and agree- 
able voice, and sweet manner of speaking, and was ‘so 
very engaging that when you but bow’d to him he seem’d 
in some measure to return it by a courteous inclining of 
his head, and which he always did smiling.” The same 
writer greatly praises him for his kindness to Christian 
missionaries, 


Krusinski’s memoir is full of particulars regarding Shah Husain. 


Husain, the successor of Sulaiman. He had an elder and 
a younger brother, sons of the same mother, but the eldest 
had been put to death by his father’s orders, and the 
youngest secreted by maternal precaution lest a similar 
fate should overtake him. There was, however, a second 
candidate for power in the person of a half-brother, “Abbas. 
The latter prinee was the worthier of the throne, but the 
other better suited the policy of the eunuchs and those 
noblemen who had the right of election. Indeed Sulaiman 
himself is reported to have told the grandees around him, 
in his last days, that ‘if they were for a martial king that 
would always keep his foot in the stirrup they ought to 
choose Mirza “Abbas, but that if they wished for a peace- 
able reign and a pacific king they ought to fix their eyes 
upon Husain.” But he himself made no definite choice. 

Husain was selected, as might have been anticipated. 
On his accession (1694) he display ed his attachment to 
religious observances by prohibiting the use of wine,— 
causing all wine-vessels to be brought out of the royal 
cellars and destroyed, and forbidding the Armenians to sell 
any more of their stock in Ispahan. The sháh's grand- 
mother, by feigning herself sick and dependent upon wine 
only for eure, obtained reversal of the edict; and the 
process by which the venerable lady made her son, in pure 
regard to herself, drink the first glass with her (and there- 
by become a confirmed tippler) is woven into a story good 
enough to attract a writer of vaudevilles. For the follow- 
ing account of Sháh Husain and his successors to the 
accession of Nadir Shih, Markham's abstract history has 
been mainly utilized. 


The new king soon fell under the influence of mullas, and was led 
so far to for got. his own origin as to perseeute the Süfís. Though 
good- hearted, he was weak "and lieentious; and once out of the 
hands of the fanatical party he became ensnared by women and 
entangled in harem intrigues. For twenty years a profound peace 
prevailed throughont the empire, but it was the precursor of a 
terrible storm destined to destroy the Safawi dynasty aud scatter 
calamity broadeast over Persia. In the mountainous districts of 
Kandahar and Kabul the hardy tribes of Afghans had for centurics 
led a wild and almost independent life. They were divided into 
two great branches—the Ghilzais of Ghazni and Kabul and the 
Saduzais of Kandahar and Herat. More than one fanciful explana- 
tion is given of the etymology of the first name ; the most probable 
one is perhaps that which connects them with a Turki tribe of 
Khalji or Khilagi, a word not impossibly derived from the Turkish 
Lilij, “a sword,” the affix “ehi” or “ji” always denoting posses- 
sion. The second take their name from Sidu, their leader in the 
time of Shah ‘Abbás. In 1702 a newly-appointed governor, one 
Shah Nawaz, called Gürji Khan from having been “wall” or 
ruler of Georgia, arrived at Kandahar with a tolerably large foree. 
He was a elever and energetic man, and had been instructed to take 
Severe measures with the Afghans, some of whom were suspected of 
intriguing to restore the city to the Dehli emperor, At this time 
Kandahar had been for sixty years uninterruptedly in the shah’s 
possession. The governor appears to have given great offence by 
the harshness of his proceedings, and a Ghilzái chief named Mr 
Wa'iz, who had complained of his tyranny, was sent a prisoner to 
Ispahan. This person had much ability and no little eunning. 
He was permitted to go on a pilgrimage to Mecea, and on his re- 
turn in 1708 he so gained upon the confidence of the Persian court 
that he was allowed to go back to his country. At Kandahar he 
planned a conspiracy against the Government, slew Gürjii Khan 
and his retinue, seized the city, defeated two Persian armies sent 
against him, and died a natural death in 1715. His brother, Mir 
‘Abdallah, succeeded him in the government of the Afghans ; but 
after a few mouths, Mahmúd, a son of Mir Wá'iz, a very young man, 
murdered his unele and assumed the title of a sovereign prince. 

In the meanwhile dark clouds were rising all round the horizon 
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ready to overwhelm the doomed Safawi dynasty. The Saduzai 
tribe revolted at Herat, and declared itself independent in 1717 ; 
the Kurds overran the country round Hamadan ; the Uzbeks deso- 
lated Khurasan ; and the Arabs of Maskat seized the island of Al- 
Bahrain and threatened Bandar-‘Abbis. Thus surrounded by 
dangers on all sides the wretched shah was bewildered. He made 
one vain attempt to regain his possessions in the Persian Gulf; but 
the Portuguese fleet which had promised to transport his troops to 
Al-Bahrain was defeated by the imam of Maskat and forced to 
retreat to Goa. 

The court of Ispahan had no sooner received tidings of this 
disaster than Mahmúd, with a large army of Afghans, invaded 
Persia in the year 1721, seized Karman, and in the following year 
advanced to within fonr days’ march of the city of Ispahan. The 
shah ollered him a sum of money to return to Kandahar, but the 
Afghan answered by advancing to a place called Gulnabad, within 9 
miles of the capital. The effeminate and luxurions courtiers were 
taken completely by surprise ; no preparation had been made, and 
the capital was unprovided with either provisions or ammunition. 
The ill-disciplined Persian army, hastily collected, advanced to 
attack the rebels. Its centre was led by Shaikh ‘Ali Khan, covered 
by twenty-four field-pieces. The wali of Arabia commanded the 
right, and the ‘itimadw d-daulah, or prime minister, the left wing. 
The whole force amounted to 50,000 men, while the Afghans could 
not count half that number. 

On 8th March 1722 the richly-dressed hosts of Persia appeared 
before the little band of Afghans, who were scorched and disfigured 
by their long marches. The wali of Arabia commenced the battle 
by attacking the left wing of the Afghans with great fury, routing 
it, and plundering their camp. The prime minister immediately 
afterwards attacked the enemy's right wing, but was routed, and 
the Afghans, taking advantage of the confusion, captured the 
Persian guns and turned them on the Persian centre, who fled in 
confusion without striking a blow. The wali of Arabia escaped 
into Ispahan, and Mahmúd the Afghan gained a complete victory. 
Fifteen thousand Persians remained dead on the field. A panic 
now seizel on the surrounding inhabitants, thousands of country 
people fled into the city, and the sqnares and streets were filled 
with a helpless multitude. Ispahan was then one of the most 
magnificent cities in Asia, containing more than 600,000 inhabit- 
ants. After his victory Mahmúd seized on the Armenian suburb 
of Julfa, and invested the doomed city ; but Tahmasp, son of the 
shah, had previously escaped into the mountains of Mazandaran. 
Famine soon began to press hard upon the besieged, and in 
September Shah [fusain offered to capitulate. He agreed to 
abdicate in favour of Mahmud, and to deliver himself up as a 
prisoner. - Having been conducted to the Afghan camp, he fixed 
the royal plume of feathers on the young rebel’s turban with his 
own hand; and 4000 Afghaus were ordered to occupy the palace 
and gates of thecity.! Mahmúd entered Ispahan in triumph, with 
the eaptive shah on his left hand, and, seating himself on the throne 
in the royal palace, he was saluted as sovereign of Persia by the 
unfortunate Husain. When Tahmasp, the fugitive prince, received 
tidings of the abdication of his father he at once assumed the 
title of shah at Kazvin. 

Turkey and Russia were not slow to take advantage of the cala- 
mities of Persia. The Turks seized on Tiflis, Tabriz, and Hamadan, 
while Peter the Great, whose aid had been sought by the friendless 
Tahmasp, fitted outa fleet on the Caspian.? The Russians occupied 
Shirwan, and the province of Gilan on the south-west corner of 
the Caspian? ; and Peter made a treaty with Tahmasp II. in July 
1722, by which he agreed to drive the Afghans out of Persia on 
condition that Darband (Derbend), Baka, Gilan, Mazandaran, and 
Astrabad were ceded to Russia in perpetuity. These were all the 
richest and most important northern provinces of Persia. 

Meanwhile the cruel invader was delnging Ispahan with the 
blood of its citizens. Dreading rebellion, in 1723 he invited 
three hundred of the principal Persian nobility to a banquet and 
massacred them. To prevent their children rising up in vengeance 
they were all murdered also. Then he proceeded to slaughter vast 
numbers of the citizens of Ispahan, until the place was nearly 
depopulated. Not content with this, in February 1725 he assem- 
bled all the captives of the royal family, except the shah, in the 
courtyard of the palace, and caused them all to be murdered, com- 
mencing the massacre with his own hand. The wretched Husain, 


1 We have an account of the Afghan invasion and sack of Ispahan 
from an eye-witness, Father Krusinski, procurator of the Jesuits at 
that place, whose interesting work was translated into English in the 
last century. 

* In 1721 Sultan Husain sent an embassy to the Russians, seeking 
aid against the Afghans. In May 1722 a flotilla descended the Volga 
commanded by Czar Peter, and on 19th July the Russian flag first 
waved over the Caspian. Gilan was occupied by 6000 men under 
General Matuschkin. 

3 The Russians remained in Gilan until 1724, when they were 
obliged to evacuate it, owing to tlie unliealthiness of the climate. 
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frantic with grief, rushed to this seene of horror, and was himself 
wounded in endeavouring vainly to save his infant son, ouly five 
years of age. All the males of the royal family, except Husain 
himself, Tahmasp, and two children, are said to have perished. At 
length the inhuman misereant Mahmúd died, at the carly age of 
twenty-seven, on 22d April 1725. With seareely any neck, he 
had round shoulders, a broad face with a fat nose, a thin beard, 
and squinting eyes, which were generally downeast. 

Mahmud was sueceeded in his usurpation by his first cousin 
Ashraf, the son of Mir Abdallah. lle wasa brave but eruel Afghan. 
He gave the dethroned shah a handsome allowanee, and strove, 
by a mild policy, to acquire popularity. In 1727, after a short 
war, he signed a treaty with the Turks, acknowledging the sultan 
as chief of the Moslems. But the fortunate star of T'alimásp II. 
was now beginning to rise, and the days of Afghan usurpation were 
numbered. He had eollected a small army in Mazandaran, and 
was supported by Fath ‘All Khan, the powerful chief of the Kajar 
tribe. In 1727 the fugitive shah was joined by Nadir Kuli, a 
robber chief, who was already famous for his undaunted valour, 
and who was destined to beeome the mightiest conqueror of the 
He murdered Fath ‘Alt, and, having easily appeased the 
shah, received the command of the royal ariny. 


Nadir at Damghan, and foreed to retreat. The Persian general 
followed close in his rear, and again entirely defeated him outside 
Ispahan in November of the same year. The Afghans fled through 
the town ; and Ashraf, murdering the poor old shah Husain on his 
way, hurried with the wreck of his army towards Shiraz. On 16th 
November the victorious Nadir entered Ispahan, and was soon 
followed by his master, the young shah Tahmasp 1L, who burst 
into tears when he beheld the ruined and defaced walls of the 
palace of his ancestors. His mother, who had escaped the numerous 
massacres by disguising herself asa slave, and performing the most 
degrading offices, now came forth and threw herself into his arms. 
Nadir did not give his enemies time to recover from their defeat. 
He followed them up, and again utterly routed them in January 
1730. Ashraf tried to escape to Kandahar alinost alone, but was 
murdered by a party of Baluch robbers; and thus, by the genius 
of Nadir, his native land was delivered from the terrible Afghan 
invaders, 

The ambition of Nadir, however, was far greater than his 
loyalty. On the pretext of incapacity he dethroned Tahmáåsp II. 
in 1732, and sent him a prisoner into Khnrasan, where he was 
murdered some years afterwards by Nàádir's son, while the conqueror 
was absent on his Indiau expedition. For a short time the wily 
usurper placed Talimasp’s son on the throne, a little child, with 
the title of ‘Abbas IIL., while he contented himself with the office 
of regent. 
the year 1736, and Nadir then threw off the mask. 
claimed shah of Persia by a vast assemblage on the plain of 
Moghan. 

By the fall of the Safawi dynasty Persia lost, as it 
were, her race of national monarchs, considered not only in 
respect of origin and birthplace but in essence and in 
spirit. The Persians have never been governed by more 
truly representative kings than Isma‘il, Tahmásp, and 
‘Abbas ; and, whatever their faults and failings, they were 
Persian and peculiar to Persians. Thoroughly to realize 
this truth we must endeavour for a moment to change our 
own for the Oriental standpoint, and aceept even the 
murders and excesses committed as an outeome of the age, 
place, and cireumstances, and as natural as are the freaks 
of unrestrained childhood. Regarded in a sober English 
spirit, the reign of the great ‘Abbas is rendered mythical 
hy crime. No sovereign could be great in the estimation 
of civilized Europe who acted as he did on certain oceasions. 
No victory or healthy legislation could compensate for 
moments of madness, which, under Western orthodoxy, 
must mara whole career. But something liberal in the 
philosophy of their progenitors threw an attractiveness 
over the earlier Safawi kings which was wanting in those 
who came after them. In course of time the old philo- 
sophica] element disappeared ; and one of Shéh Husain’s 
immediate predecessors not only disavowed all sympathy 
with Sufism but threatened to erush it where detected. 
The fact is that, two centuries after Shah Isma‘il’s acces- 
sion to the throne, the Safawi race of kings was effete ; and 
it became necessary to make room for a more vigorous if 
not a more lasting rule. Nadir was the strong man for 


In 1729 Ashraf Expul. 
became alarmed at these formidable preparations in the north, and sion of 
led an Afghan army into Khurasan, where he was defeated by Afghan 


Poor little ‘Abbas died at a very convenient time, in Fall of 
Ile was pro- Safawis. 
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the hour and occasion. He has been designated a “robber 
chief”; but his antecedents, like those of many others 
who have filled the position, have redeeming points of 
melodramatic interest. He was driven to this mode of 
life by injustice, and raised to consideration above ordi- 
nary banditti by ability as much as by physieal force. Tt 
was the repute he had thus obtained which caused Saifu 
'd-Dín Beg, a general of Shah Tahmasp, and chief of a 
tribe, to unite his fortunes to Nádir's, and so enable him to 
rise on the ladder of his ambition. That Nadir misused his 
advantages by acts of treachery is not to be denied. Such 
was, unfortunately, one of the visible roads to success in 
those barbarous times. 

A map attached to Krusinski’s volumes (see Plate VIII.) 
illustrates the extent of Persian territory in 1728, or one 
year before Ashraf was finally defeated by Nadir, and some 
eight years prior to the date on which Nadir was hinself 
proclaimed king. It shows, during the reign of the Safawis, 
Tiflis, Erivan, Khof, and Baghdad to have been within the 
limits of Persia on the west, and in hke manner Balkh 
and Kandahar to have been included within the eastern 
border. There is, however, also shown, as a result of the 
Afghan intrusion and the impotency of the later Safawi 
kings, a long broad strip of country to the west, including 
Tabriz and Hamadan, marked ‘conquests of the Turks,” 
and the whole west shore of the Caspian from Astrakan to 
Mazandaran marked “eonquests of the ezar of Muscovy ”; 
Makran, written Mecran, is designated “a warlike inde- 
pendent nation.” If further allowance be made for the 
district held by the Afghan invaders as part of their own 
country, it will be seen how greatly the extent of Persia 
proper was reduced, and what a work Nadir had before 
him to restore the kingdom to its former proportions. 

But the former proportions had been partly reverted 
to, and would doubtless have been in some respects 
exceeded, both in Afghanistan and the Ottoman dominions 
and on the shores of the Caspian, by the action of this inde- 
fatigable general, had not his sovereign master, Tahmásp 
IL, acting on his own aceount, been led into a premature 
treaty with the Turks. Nadir’s anger and indignation 
had been great at this weak proceeding; indeed, he had 
made it the ostensible cause of the shah’s deposition. He 
had addressed letters to all the military chiefs of the 
country, calling upon them for support; he had sent an 
envoy to Constantinople insisting upon the sultan’s restora- 
tion of the Persian provinces still in his possession—that 
is, Georgia and part of Adarbaijan,—and he had threatened 
Baghdad with assault. As regent, he had failed twice in 
taking the city of the khalifs, but on the second occasion 
he had defeated and killed its gallant defender, Topal 
‘Othman, and he had sueeceded in regaining Tiflis, Kars, 
and Erivan.! 

tussia and Turkey, naturally hostile to one another, 
had taken occasion of the weakness of Persia to forget 
their mutual quarrels and unite to plunder the tottering 
kingdom of the Safawi kings. A partition treaty had been 
signed between these two powers in 1723, by which the 
czar was to take Astrábád, Mazandaran, Gilan, part of 
Shirwan and Daghistan, while the acquisitions of the 
Porte were to be traeed out by a line drawn from the 
junction of the Arras and Kur rivers, and passing along 
by Ardabil, Tabríz, and Hamadan, and thence to Karman- 
sháh. Tahmdsp was to retain the rest of his paternal 
kingdom on condition of his recognizing the treaty. The 
ingenious diplomacy of Russia in this transaction was 
manifested in the fact that she had already acquired the 
greater part of the territory allotted to her, while Turkey 
had to obtain her share by further conquest. But the 
combination to despoil a feeble neighbour was outwitted 

1 Malcolm. 
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by the energy of a military commander of remarkable 1728-1738. 
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type. 


Nadir Sháh.—Nádir, it has been said, was proclaimed Nadir’s 
Mirza Mahdi corona- 
relates how this event was brought about by his address to “©” 


shah in the plains of Moghan in 1736. 


the assembled nobles and officers on the morning of the 
* Náu-ruz," or Persian New-Year’s Day, the response to that 
appeal being the offer of the erown. In the spirit of the 
third Euglish Richard, he refused to aecept the high dignity, 
but eventually suffered his petitioners, on certain conditions, 
to “ buckle fortune on his back." The conditions were that 
the crown should be hereditary in his family, that the 
claim of the Safawis was to be held for ever extinct, and 
that measures should be taken to bring the Shí'ahs to 
accept uniformity of worship with the Sunnis. "The mulla 
báshi (or high priest) objecting to the last, Nádir ordered 
him to be strangled, à command which was carried out 
on the spot. On the day following, the agreement having 
been ratified between sovereign and people, he was pro- 
claimed emperor of Persia. At Kazvín the ceremony of 
inauguration took place. Having girt on the royal scimitar 
and put the erown on his head, he took the accustomed 
oath. The edict expressing the royal will on the religious 
question is dated in June, but the date of eoronation is 
uncertain. From Kazvín Nádir moved to Ispahan, where 
he organized an army for a proposed expedition against 
Kandahar, then iu the possession of a brother of Malunüd, 
the conqueror of Shih Husain. But before setting out 
for Afghanistan he took measures to seeure the internal 
quiet of Persia, attacking and seizing in his stronghold 
the chief of the marauding Bakhtidris, whom he put to 
death, retaining many of his men for serviee as soldiers. 
With an army of 80,000 men he marched through Khur- 
ásan and Sistan to Kandahar, which city he blockaded 
ineffectually for a year; but it finally capitulated on the 
loss of the citadel. Balkh fell to Riza Kuli, the king’s son, 
who, moreover, crossed the Oxus and defeated the Uzbeks 
in battle. Besides tracing out the lines of Nadirabad, a 
town sinee merged in modern Kandahar, Nadir had taken 
advantage of the time available and of opportunities pre- 
sented to enlist a large number of men from the Abdáli and 
Guilzái tribes, It is said that as many as 16,000 were at 
his disposal. His rejection of the Shi'ah tenets as a state 
religion seems to have propitiated the Sunni Afghans, aud it 
is not to be otherwise wondered at that a man of his war- 
like habits should have succeeded in attaching many of the 
rough mountaineers to his person. Such a force, in addi- 
tion to his own army, rendered him a truly formidable foe, 
and the prospect which now opened out before him must 
have fired his heart and the hearts of his warriors with 
restless exultation. 


He had sent an ambassador into Hindustan requesting Invasion 
the Mughal emperor to order the surrender of certain of India. 


unruly Afghans who had taken refuge within Indian terri- 
tory, but no satisfactory reply was given, and obstacles 
were thrown in the way of the return of the embassy. 
The Persian monarch, not sorry perhaps to find a plausible 
pretext for eneroaehment in a quarter so full of promise 
to booty-seeking soldiers, pursued some of the fugitives 
through Ghazni to Kabul, which eity was then under the 
immediate control of Nasr Khan, governor of eastern 
Afghanistan, for Muhammad Shah of Dehli. This function- 
ary, alarmed at the near approach of the Persians, fled to 
Peshawar. Kabul had long been considered not only an 
integral part but also one of the main gates of the Indian 
empire; notwithstanding a stout resistance on the part 
of its commandant, Shir or Shirzah Khan, the place was 
stormed and carried (1738) by Nadir, who, after slaugh- 
tering the greater part of the garrison, took possession of 
it and moved on to the eastward. Mirza Mahdi relates 
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that from the Kabul plain he addressed a new remonstrance 
to the Dehli court, but that his envoy was arrested and 
killed, and his escort compelled to return by the governor 
of Jalalabad. The same authority notes the occupation 
of the latter place by Persian troops and the march thither 
from Gandamak. ‘There are some doubts as to the exact 
route now taken, but it was probably through the Khaibar 
(Khyber) Pass that he passed into the Pesháwar plain, for 


IM Spo 


| fortress of Kelat, a place which now bears his name and 


[ MODERN 


to which he was greatly attached as the scene of his boyish 
exploits, and Mashhad, which he constituted the capital 
of his empire. Here he spent three months in festivity ; 
and if extension of dominion be a cause for gratulation 
he could well justify the demonstration, for he had 
extended his boundary on the east to the Indus, and to 
the Oxus on the north. 


On the south he was restricted by the Arabian Ocean Wars 
and Persian Gulf; but the west remained open to his i the 


it was there that he first defeated the imperial forces. 


The invasion of India had now fairly commenced, and its 
west, 


successful progress and consummation were mere questions 
of time. It will not do to eite a triumphal march of an 
irresistible horde in example of what may still be achieved 
by an inroad upon modern Hindustan. The prestige of 
this Eastern Napoleon was immense. It had not only 
reached but had been very keenly felt at Dehli before the 
conquering army had arrived. There was no actual religious 
war; all seetarian distinetion had been disavowed; the 
eontest was between vigorous Muhammadans and effete 
Muhammadans.  Nádir had not, like Cæsar, come, and 
seen, and conquered. His way had been prepared by 
circumstances, and as he progressed from day to day 
his army of invaders increased. There must have been 
larger accessions by voluntary recruits than losses by 
death or desertion. The vietory on the plain of Karnal, 
whether accomplished by sheer fighting or the intervention 
of treachery, was the natural outeome of the previous 
situation ; it was the shifting of the scene as anticipated 
and prepared, and the submission of the emperor followed 
asa matter of course. But the coming and going of Nadir 
are studies quite as interesting and instructive as the 
coming and going of Alexander, and belong to compara- 
tively recent days. 

Dehli must have experienced a sense of relief at the de- 
parture of its conqueror, whose residence there had been 
rendered painfully memorable by carnage and riot. The 
marriage of his son to the grand-daughter of Aurangzib 
and the formal restoration of the crown to the dethroned 
emperor, both prominent parts of the first pageant, were 
doubtless politic, and his parting counsels to the wretched 
Muhammad Shah were, it is probable, good and appro- 
priate ; but the descendant of Babar eould not easily forget 
how humiliating a chapter in history would remain to be 
written against him. The return march of Nadir to Per- 
sia 1s not recorded with precision. On the 5th May 1739 
he left the gardens of Shalimar, north of Dehli, to proceed, 
by Lahore and Peshawar, through the passes to Kabul. 
Thence he seems to have returned to Kandahar and, either 
in person or by his lieutenants, to have recrossed the Indus 
into Sind. But the subjection of Nur Muhammad, the 
Kalhora chief then ruling in that provineé, would hardly 
have been a sufficient inducement to bring back the great 
Nadir Külí so far as 'Umarkot ; and in May 1740—just 
one year after his departure from Dehli—he was in Herat 
displaying the imperial throne and other costly trophies 
to the gaze of the admiring inhabitants. Sind was cer- 
tainly included in the cession to him by Muhammad Shah 
of "all the territories westward of the river Attok,” but 
only that portion of it, such as Thattah (Tatta), situated 
on the right bank of the Indus. 


further progress. He had in the first place to revenge 
the death of his brother Ibráhim Khan, slain by the 
Lesghians ; and a campaign against the Turks might follow 
in due course. The first movement was unsuccessful, and 
indirectly attended with disastrous consequences. Nadir, 


when hastening to the support of some Afghan levies who 


were doing good service, was fired at and wounded by 
a stray assailant; suspecting his son, Riza Kuli, of com- 
plicity, he commanded the unfortunate prinee to be seized 
and deprived of sight. Trom that time the heroism of 
the monarch appeared to die out. He became morose, 
tyrannical, and suspicious. An easy vietory over the 
Turks gave him but little additional glory ; and he readily 
concluded a peace with the sultan which brought but 
insignificant gain to Persia.) Another battle won from 
the Ottoman troops near Diarbekir by Nasr Ullah Mirza, 
the young prince who had married a prineess of Dehli, 
left matters much the same as before. “It was agreed 
that prisoners on both sides should be released, that 
Persian pilgrims going to the holy cities of 'Mecca and 
Medina should be protected, and that the whole of the 
provinces of Irak and Adarbaijan should remain with 
Persia, except an ineonsiderable territory that had be- 
longed to the Turkish Government in the time of Shah 
Ismail, the first of the Suffavi kings"? 

The last years of Nádir's life were full of internal trouble. 
On the part of the sovereign, murders and executions; on 
that of his subjeets, revolt and conspiracy, —these were the 
ordinary topies of common interest throughout the country. 
Such a state of things could not last, and certain proscribed 
persons plotted together for the destruction of a sovereign 
who had now become a half-demented tyrant. He was 
despatched by Salah Bey, captain of his guards, to whom, 
with three others, was committed the work of his assassina- 
tion (1747). He was some sixty years of age, and had 
reigned eleven years. About the time of setting out on liis 
Indian expedition he was described as a most comely man, 
upwards of 6 feet high, well-proportioned, of robust make 
and constitution ; inclined to be fat, but prevented by the 
fatigue he underwent ; with fine, large black eyes and eye- 
brows ; of sanguine complexion, made more manly by the 
influenee of sun and weather; a lond, strong voice; a 
moderate wine-drinker ; fond of simple diet, such as piláos 
and plain dishes, but often neglectful of meals altogether, 
and satisfied, if oceasion required, with parched peas and 
water, always to be procured.? 

Malcolm winds up a long aceount of his idiosyncrasies 
with the following. 


“The character of this wonderful man is, perhaps, exhibited in 
its truest colours in those impressions which the memory of his 


North- From Herat he moved upon Dalkh and Bukhara, and actions has left upon the minds of his countrymen. They speak 
ern con- short dis : x ap- | o£ him as a deliverer and a destroyer; but while they expatiate 
quests. ab @ short distance from the latter city reeeived the sub with pride upon his deeds of glory, they dwell with more pity than 


mission of Abt "-Fáiz Khan, the Uzbek ruler, whom he 
restored to his throne on condition that the Oxus should 
be the acknowledged boundary between the two empires. 
The khán of Khwárizm was his next opponent; and, as 
this chief rejected conciliation, and had given serious 
cause of offence by repeated depredations in Persian terri- 
tory, he was made prisoner and doomed, with some of his 
officers, to execution. Nadir then visited the strong 


horror upon the cruel enormities which disgraced the latter years 
of his reign ; and neither his crimes, nor the attempt he made to 
abolish their religion, have subdued their gratitude and veneration 
for the hero, who revived in the breasts of his degraded conntryinen 


1 Professor Creasy says the war broke out in 1743, but was termi- 
nated in 1746 by a treaty which made little change in the old arrange- 


ments fixed under Murad IV. 
? Malcolm. 3 Fraser's Zlistory of Nadir Shah (1742). 
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a sense of theìr former fame, and restored Persia to her independence 
as a nation.” 

During the reign of Nádir an attempt was made to 
establish a British Caspian trade with Persia. The names 
of Jonas Hanway and John Elton were honourably con- 
neeted with this undertaking; and the former has left 
most valuable records of the time and country. 
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ture Ahmad Shah Abdali reappeared in Persian Khvirasan 1747-175 


from Herat; he attacked and took possession of Mashhad, 
slew Mir ‘Alam, and, pledging the local chiefs to support 
the blinded prince in retaining the kingdom of his grand- 
father, he returned to Afghanistan. But thenceforward this 
unfortunate young man was a mere shadow of royalty, 


and his purely local power and prestige had no further 


Tiod of From Nedirx Shah to the Kajíár Dynasty.—After the 
archy. death of Nadir Shah something like anarchy prevailed for 
thirtcen years in the greater part of Persia as it existed 


influence whatever on Persia as à country. 
The land was partitioned among several distinguished Further 


persons, who had of old been biding their opportunities, confu- 
sion. 


under Sháh ‘Abbas. No sooner had the erime become 
known than Ahmad Khan, chief of the Abdali Afghans, 
marched off rapidly with his men to Kandahar and took 
possession of that city and a eertain amount of treasure. 


The chief of the Bakhtiáris, Rashid, also with treasure, | 


fled to the mountains, from which his people had been 
drawn prior to the Indian expedition ; and the conspirators 
who had done the murderous deed invited ‘Ali, a nephew 
of the deceased monarch, to ascend the vaeant throne. By 
the action of Ahmad Abdali, Afghanistan was at once lost 
to the Persian crown, for this leader was strong enough to 
found an independent kingdom. The Bakhtiari encouraged 
his brother, ‘Ali Mardan, to compete for the succession to 
Nadir; and the nominee of the disaffected party hastened 
from Sistan to Mashhad to take advantage of his nomina- 
tion. The prince was weleomed by his subjects; he told 
them that the murder of his unele was due to his own 
instigation, and, in order to conciliate them towards him in 
a practical manner, remitted the revenues of the current 
year and all extraordinary taxes for the two years following. 

Taking the title of ‘Adil Shah, or the “just” king, he 
commenced his reign by putting to death the two prinees 
Riza Kuli and Nasr Ullah, as well as all relatives who 
could, in his estimation, be considered his eompetitors, 
with the exception of Shah Rukh, son of Riza Kuli, whom 
he spared in case a lineal descendant of Nadir should at 
any time be required by the people. His calculations 
proved, however, no wiser than beneficent. He had not 
removed all dangerous members of the royal house, nor 
had he ganged the temper of the times or people. ‘Adil 
Shah was soon dethroned by his own brother, Ibrahim, and 
he in his turn was defeated by the adherents of Shah Rukh, 
who made their leader king. 

This young prinee had a better and more legitimate 
title than that of the grandson of Nadir, whose usurpa- 
tion was too recent an occurrence to have eradieated and 
supplanted a comparatively ancient dynasty of national 
kings. He was also grandson, on the mother’s side, of 
the Safawi Shah Husain. Amiable, generous, and liberal- 


or were born of the occasion. Foremost among these was 
Muhammad Hasan Khan, hereditary chief of those Kajars 
who were established in the south-east corner of the 
Caspian. His father, Fath “Al Khan, after sheltering Shah 
Tahmásp IJ. at his home in Astrábád, and long acting as 


| one of his most loyal supporters, had been put to death by 


Nádir, who had appointed a suecessor to his chiefdom 
from the “Yukari” or “upper” Kajárs, instead of from 
his own, the “ Ashágha," or “lower.”! Muhammad, with 
his brother, had fled to the "Türkmans, by whose aid he 
had attempted the recovery of Astrábád, but had not 
succeeded in regaining a permanent footing there until 
Nadir had been removed. On the murder of the tyrant 
he had raised the standard of independence, successfully 
resisted Ahmad Sháh and his Afghans, who sought to 
check his progress in the interests of Sháh Rukh, and 
eventually brought under his own sway the valuable pro- 
vinces of Gilan, Mazandaran, and Astrábád,?—quite a little 
kingdom in itself. In the large important provinee of 
Adarbaijan, Azad Khan, one of Nádir'* generals, had 
established a separate government; and ‘Ali Mardan, 
brother of the Bakhtiari chief, took forcible possession of 
Ispahan, empowering Shah Rukh’s governor, Abú "I-Fath 
Khán, to act for the new master instead of the old. 

Had ‘Ali Mardan declared himself an independent ruler 
he would have been by far the most important of the thrce 
persons named. But suelh usurpation at the old Safawi 
capital would have been too flagrant an act for general 
assent ; so he put forward Isma‘il, a nephew of Shah Husain, 
as the representative of sovereignty, and himself as one of 
his two ministers,—the other being Karim Khan, a young 
ehief of the Zend Kurds. Shah Isma‘il, it need scarcely 
be said, was a mere nominal king, and possessed no real 
authority; but the ministers were strong men in their way, 
and the Zend especially promised to be useful in his 
generation, for he had many high and excellent qualities. 
After a time ‘Ali Mardan was assassinated, and Karim 
Khan became the sole living power at Ispahan. The 
story of the period is thus told by Watson. 


“The three rivals, Karim, Azad, and Muhammad Hasan, pro- Struggle 
ceeded to settle, by means of the sword, the question as to which of of the 
them was to be the sole master of Persia. A three-sided war then three 
ensued, in the course of Which each of the combatants in turn rivals. 
seemed at one time sure to be the final conqueror. Karim, when 


minded, and of prepossessing exterior, he proved to be a 
popular prince. But his friends and supporters had done 
well to have left him in honourable obscurity ; for he was 
neither of an age nor character to rule over a people led 


hither and thither by turbulent and disaffected chiefs, ever 
divided by the conflicting interests of personal ambition. 
No sooner had his claim to succession been admitted 
than his authority was subverted. Sa‘id Muhammad, son 
of Mirza Dad, a chief mulla at Mashhad, whose mother 
was the reputed daughter of Sulaiman, collecting a 
body of men, and assuming the name of his maternal 
grandfather, declared himself king, and imprisoned and 
blinded Shah Rukh. Yusuf ‘Alf, the general command- 
ing the royal troops, came to the rescue, defeated and slew 
Sulaiman, and replaced his master on the throne, reserving 
to himself the protectorship or regency. A new combina- 
tion of chiefs, of which Ji‘afir the Kurd and Mir ‘Alam 
the Arabian are the principal names handed down, brought 
about the death of Yusuf ‘Ali and the second imprisoninent 
of Shah Rukh. These events were followed by a quarrel 
terminating in the supremacy of the Arab. At this june- 


he had arranged matters at Ispahan, marched to the borders of 
Mazandaran, where the governor of that province was ready to 
meet him. After a closely-contested battle victory remained with 
Muhammad Hasan ; who, however, was unable to follow up the foe, 
as he had to return in order to encounter Azad. That leader had 
invaded Gilan, but, on the news reaching him of the victory which 
the governor of Mazandarán had gained, he thought it prudent to 
retrace his steps to Sultaniyah. Karim reunited his shattered 
forces at Tehran, and retired to Ispahan to prepare for a second 
campaign. When he again took the field it was not to measuro 
himself once more with the Kajar chief, but to put down the pre- 
tensions of Azad. The wary Afghan, however, shut himself up in 
Kazvin, a position from which he was enabled to inflict much in- 
jury on the army of Karim, while his own troops remained unharmed 


1 There were three branches of the Kajar tribe, i.e., the Suldüs, 
Tüngküt, and Jaláiyar. The last, according to Watson, became settled 
in Íran and Turan, and seem at first to have given their name to all 
the tribe. 

? Watson. Maleolm says that Gilan was under one of its own chiefs, 
Hidáiyat Khan. 


52.1779. behind the walls of the town. 


Karim 


Khan. 


Zaki. 
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Karím retired a second time to 
Ispahan, and in the following spring advanced again to meet Azad. 
A pitched battle took place between them, in which the army of 
Karim was defeated. Tle retreated to the capital, closely pressed 
by the foe. Thence he continued his way to Shiraz, but Azad was 
still upon his traces. He then threw himself upon the mercy of 


the Arabs of the Garmsir, or hot country, near the Persian Gull, to | 


whom the name of the Afghans was hateful, and who rose in a body 
to turn upon Azad. Karim, by their aid, once more repaired his 
losses and advanced on Ispahan, while Muhammad Hasan with 
fifty thousand men was coming from the opposite direction, ready 
to encounter either the Afghan or the Zend. The Afghan did not 
await his coming, but retired to his government of Tabriz. 

“The Zend issued from Ispahan, and was a second time defeated 
ina pitched battle by the Kajar. Karim took refuge behind the 
walls of Shiráz, and all the efforts of the enemy to dislodge him 
were ineffectual. Muhammad Hasan Khan in the following year 
turned his attention to Adarbaijan. Azad was no longer in a posi- 
tion to oppose him in the ficld, and he in turn became master of 
every place of importance in the province, while Azad had to seek 
assistance in vain—first from the Pasha of Baghdad, and then from 
his former enemy, the Tsar of Georgia. Next year the conquering 
Kajar returned to Shiraz to make an end of the only rival who now 
stood in his way. On his side were 80,000 men, commanded by a 
general who had twice defeated the Zend chief on an equal field. 
Karim was still obliged to take shelter in Shiraz, and to employ 
artifice in order to supply the place of the foree in which he was 
deficient. Nor were his efforts in this respect unattended with 
suecess: seduced by his gold, many of the troops of the Kajar 
began to desert their banners. In the meantime the neighbour- 
hood of Shiraz was laid waste, so as to destroy the source from 
which Muhammad Hasan drew his provisions ; by degrees his army 
vanished, anil he had. finally to retreat with rapidity to Ispahan 
with the few men that remained to him. Finding his position 
there to be untenable, he retreated still further to the country of 
his own tribe, while his rival advanced to Ispahan, where he re- 
ceived the submission of nearly all the chief cities of Persia. The 
ablest of Karim’s officers, Shaikh ‘Ali, was sent in pursuit of the 
Kajar chief. The fidelity of the commander to whom that chief- 
tain had confided the care of the pass leading into Mazandaran, was 
corrupted ; and, as no further retreat was open to him, he found 
himself under the necessity of fighting. The combat which ensued 
resulted in his complete defeat, although he presented to his 
followers an example of the most determined valour. While 
attempting to cffeet his escape he was recognized by the chief of 
the other branch of the Kajar tribe, who had deserted his cause, 
and who had a blood-feud with him, in pursuance of which he now 
put him to death. 

** For nineteen years after this event Karim Khan ruled with the 
title of wakil, or regent, over the whole of Persia, excepting the 
province of Khurásán. He made Shiraz the seat of his government, 
and by means of his brothers put down every attempt which was 
made to subvert his authority. The rule of the great Zend ehief 
was just and mild, and he is on the whole, considering his educa- 
tion and the cireumstanees under whieh he was placed, one of the 
inost faultless characters to be met with in Persian history.” 


Karim Khan died at his capital and favourite resi- 
dence in 1779 in the twentieth year of his reign, and, 
it is said, in the cightieth of his age. He built the 
great bazaar of Shiraz, otherwise embellishing and im- 
proving the city, had a tomb constructed over the re- 
mains of Hafiz, and repaired the “ttrbat” at the grave 
of Sa'di, outside the walls. He encouraged commerce and 
agriculture, gave much attention to the state of affairs 
along the shores of the Persian Gulf, and carefully studied 
the welfare of the Armenian community settled in his 
doininions. In his time the British factory was removed 
from Gombroon to Bushahr (Bushire). It would be plea- 
sant, if space allowed, to repeat the anecdotes creditable 
to his memory ; for it is unusual to find so worthy a 
figure in Oriental annals, 

On Karím's death a new period of anarchy supervened. 
His brother, Zaki, a cruel and vindictive chief, and withal 
à pardoned rebel—for, when governor of Ispahan, he had 
revolted against Karim—assumed the government. At 
the same time he proclaimed Abú "I-Fatli Khán, second son 
of the deceased monarch, and his brother Muhammad ‘Alí, 
joint-suecessors to the throne. The seizure of the citadel at 
Shiraz by the adherents of the former, among whom were 
the more influential of the Zends, may have induced him to 
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adopt this measure as one of prudent conciliation. Dut the 
garrison held out, and, to avoid a protracted siege, he had 
recourse to treachery. The suspicious nobles were solemnly 
adjured to trust themselves to his keeping, under promise 
of forgiveness. ‘They believed his professions, tendered 
their submission, and were cruelly butchered. Zaki did 
not long enjoy the fruits of his perfidious dealing. The 
death of Karin Khan had raised two formidable adver- 
saries to mar his peace, who could not fail to bring on a 
dénoüement of some kind seriously affecting his interests. 

Agha Muhammad, son of Muhammad Hasan, the Kajár 
chief of Astrábád, a prisoner at large in Shiraz, was in 
the environs of that city awaiting intelligence of the 
old king’s decease, and, hearing it, instantly escaped to 
Mazandaran, there to gather his tribesmen together and 
put himself in a condition to compete for the crown of 
Persia. Taken prisoner by Nadir and barbarously mutilated 
by ‘Adil Shah, he had afterwards found means to rejoin his 
people, but had surrendered himself to Karim Khán when 
his father was killed in battle. On the other hand, Sadik, 
brother to Zaki, who had won considerable and deserved 
repute by the capture of Basrah from the Turkish governor, 
abandoned his hold of the conquered town on hearing of the 
death of Karim, and appeared with his army before Shiraz. 
To provide against the intended action of the first, Zaki 
detached his nephew, “Ali Murád, at the head of his best 
troops to proceed with all speed to the north; and, as to 
the second, the seizure of such families of Sádik's followers 
as were then within the walls of the town, and other violent 
ineasures, struck such dismay into the hearts of the besieg- 
ing soldiers that they dispersed and abandoned their leader 
to his fate. From Karman, however, where he found an 
asylum, the latter addressed an urgent appeal for assistance 
to ‘Ali Murád. This chief, encamped at Tehran when the 
communication reached him, submitted the matter to his 
men, who decided against Zaki, but put forward their own 
captain as the only master they would acknowledge. ‘Ali 
Murad, leaving the pursuit of Agha Muhammad, then re- 
turned to Ispahan, where he was received with satisfaction, 
on the declaration that his one object was to restore to his 
lawful inheritance the eldest son of Karim Khan, whom 
Zaki had set aside in favour of a younger brother. The 
sequel is full of dramatic interest. Zaki, enraged at his 
nephew’s desertion, marched out of Shiraz towards bspahan. 
On his way he came to the town of Yezdikhast, —a singular 
place, steep and rugged, something like a section, or three 
upper stories, of the old town of Edinburgh set upon a 
natural foundation of crumbling stone. It comes upon the 
traveller as an abrupt elevation in a dreary vale, and the 
surrounding scenery savours of the weird and romantic. 
Here he demanded a sum of money from the inhabitants, 
claiming it as part of secreted revenue; the demand was 
refused, and eighteen of the head inen were thrown down 
the precipice beneath his window ; a **sáiyid," or holy man, 
was the next victim, and his wife and daughter were to be 
given over to the soldiery, when a suddenly-formed con- 
spiracy took effect, and Zaki's own life was taken in retribu- 
tion for his guilt (1779). 

When intelligence of these events reached Karman, Sádik 
Khan hastened to Shíráz, proclaimed himself king in place 
of Abu ’l-Fath Khan, whom he declared incompetent to 
reign owing to dissipation and indolence, and put out the 
eyes of the young prince. He despatched his son Ji'afir 
to assume the government of Ispahan, and watch the move- 
ments of ‘Ali Murád, who appears to have been then absent 
from that city; and he gave a younger son, ‘Ali Naki, com- 
mand of an army in the field. A campaign ensued with 
success from time to time on either side, but ending in the 
capture of Shíráz and assumption of sovereignty by 
Murád, who caused Sadik Khan to be put to death. 
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From this period up to the aecession of Agha Muhammad 
Khan the summarized history of Markham will supply the 


principal facts required. 

‘Ali Murad reigned over Persia until 1785, and carried on a 
suecessfn] war with Agha Muhammad in Mazandaran, defeating 
him in several engagements, and occupying Tehran and Sari. He 
died on his way from the former place to Ispahan, and was suc- 
ceeded by Ji'afir, son of Sádik,! who reigned at Shiraz, assisted in 
the government by an able but unprincipled ‘‘kalantar,” or head 
magistrate, named Hajji Ibrahim. This ruler was poisoned by 
the agency of conspirators, one of whom, Sáiyid Murad, succeeded 
to the throne. Tfajji Ibrahim, however, contriving to maintain 
the loyalty of the citizens towards the Zend reigning family, the 
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king. He had hastened to Shiraz on hearing of his father’s death 
and received a warm welcome from the inhabitants, Hajji Ibrahim 
became his chief adviser, and a new minister was found for him in 
Mirza Hnsain Shirazi, At the time of his accession Lutf ‘Ali Khan 
was only in his twentieth year, very handsome, tall, graceful, and 
an excellent horseman, To his fearless bravery and indomitable 
perseverance he united the nobler virtues of generosity and mag- 
nanimity. He formed many enduring friendships; and, though 
false-hearted traitors forsook him in the hour of adversity, others 
loyally stood by him to the last. While differing widely in character, 
he was a worthy. successor of Karim Khan, the great founder of the 
Zend dynasty. Lutf ‘Ali Khan had not been many months on the 
throne when Agha Muhammad advanced to attack him, and in- 
vested the city of Shiraz, but retreated soon afterwards to Tehran, 
which he had made the capital of his dominions. "The young king 
then enjoyed a short period of peace. Afterwards, in the year 1790, 
he collected his forces and marched against the Kajars, in the direc- 
tion of Ispahan. But Hajji Ibrahim had been intrigning against 
his kind young sovereign, to whose family he owed everything, not 
only with his officers and soldiers but also with Agha Muhammad, 
the chief of the Kajárs, and arch-enemy of the Zends. — Lutf ‘Alt 
Khan was suddenly deserted by the whole of his army, except 
seventy faithful followers; and when he retreated to Shiraz he 
found the gates closed against him by Ilfajji Ibrahim, who held 
the city for the Kajár chief. Thence falling back upon Bushahr, 
he found that the shaikh of that town had also betrayed him. 
Surrounded by treason on every side, basely deserted alike by his 
dearest friends and by those who had been raised from the dust 
by his family, yet, still undaunted by the black clouds that gathered 
round him, with his little band he boldly attacked and routed the 
chief of Bushahr and blockaded the city of Shiraz. His uncon- 
querable valour gained him many followers, and he defeated an 
army sent against him by the Kajars in 1792. 

Agha Muhammad then advaneed in person against his gallant 
young rival. Te encamped with an army of 30,000 men on the 
plain of Mardasht, near Shiraz. Lutf ‘Ali Khan, in the dead of 
night, suddenly attacked the camp of his enemy with only a few 
hundred followers. The Kajars were completely routed and thrown 
into confusion ; but Agha Muhammad, with extraordinary presence 
of mind, remained in his tent, and at the first appearance of dawn 
his “muazzin,” or publie erier, was ordered to call the faithful to 
morning prayerasusnal. Astonished at this, the few Zend cavaliers, 
thinking that the whole army of Kajárs had retuned, fled with 
precipitation, leaving the field in possession of Agha Muhammad. 
The successful Kajár then entered Shiraz, and promoted the traitor 
Hajji Ibrahim to be his wazir. Lutf ‘Ali Khan took refuge with 
the hospitable chief of Tabas in the heart of Khurásan, where he 
suceeeded in collecting a few followers ; but, advancing into Firs, 
he was again defeated, and forced to take refuge at Kandahar. 

In 1794, however, the undaunted prince once more crossed the 
Persian frontier, determined to make a last effort, and either regain 
his throne or die in the attempt. Ie occupied the city of Karman, 
then a flourishing commercial town, half-way between the Persian 

milf and the province of Khurdsan. It had a very fine bazaar 
and was well fortified. Agha Muhammad besieged it with a large 
army in 1795, and, after a stout resistance, the gates were opened 
through treachery. For three hours the gallant young warrior 
fought in the streets with determined valour, but in vain. When 
he saw that all hope was gone he spurred his faithful horse against 
the ranks of the enemy and, with only three followers, fought his 
way through the Kajar host and escaped to Bam-Narmashir, the 
most eastern district of the province of Karman on the borders of 
Sistan. 

Furious at the escape of his rival, the savage conqueror ordered 
a general massacre; 20,000 women and children were sold into 
slavery, and 70,000 eyes of the inhabitants of Karman were brought 
to Agha Muhammad on a platter. The monster counted them 
with the point of his dagger, then, turning to his minister, he 
exclaimed, **If one had been wanting I would have made up the 


1 A tive days’ usurpation of Bakir Khan, governor of Ispxhan, is 
not taken into account, 
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munber with your own eyes." 
from the effects of this fiend’s atrocities. 

Lutf ‘Ali Khan took refuge in the town of Dam ; bnt the gov- 
ernor of Narmashir, anxious to propitiate the conqueror, basely 
surronnded him as he was mounting his faithful horse Kiran to 
seek a more secure asylum. The yonng prince fought bravely ; 
but, being badly wounded and overpowered by nuinbers, he was 
secured and sent to the camp of the Kajar chiet. The spot where 
he was seized at Bam, when mounting his horse, was marked by a 
pyramid, formed, by order of his revengeful enemy, of the skulls of 
the most faithful of his adherents. The most hideous indignities 
and atrocities were committed upon his person by the cruel Kajár, 
in whose breast not one spark of generous or humane feeling had 
ever fonnd a place. Finally, the last reigning prince of the house 
of Zend was sent to Tehran and murdered, when only in his twenty- 
sixth year. Every member of his family and every friend was 
ordered to be massacred by Agha Muhammad ; and the successful 
but guilty miscreant thus founded the dynasty of the Kajárs at 
the price of all the best and noblest blood of Iran. 

The Zend is said to be a branch of the Lak tribe, dating 
from the time of the Kaianian kings, and claims to have 
been charged with the care of the Zend-Avesta by Zoroaster 
himself? The tree attached to Markham’s chapter on the 
dynasty contains the names of eight members of the family 
only, t.e., four brothers, one of whom had a son, grandson, 
and great-grandson, and one a son. Four of the eight 
were murdered, one was blinded, and one cruelly mutilated. 
In one ease a brother murdered a brother, in another an 


uncle blinded his nephew. 
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Kajár Dynasty—Agha Muhammad was undoubtedly Agha 
one of the most eruel and vindictive despots that ever Muham- 
But he was not without care for the "d. 


disgraced a throne. 
honour of his empire in the eyes of Europe and the outer 
world, and his early career in Mazandaran gave him a 
deeply-rooted mistrust of Russia, with the officers of which 
power he was in constant contact. The following story, 
told by Forster,? and varied by a later writer, is charac- 
teristic. A party of Russians having obtained permission 
to build a “‘counting-house” at Ashraf, in the bay of that 
name, erected instead a fort with eighteen guns. Agha 
Muhammad, learning the particulars, visited the spot, ex- 
pressed great pleasure at the work done, invited the officers 
to dine with him, imprisoned them, and only spared their 
lives when they had removed the whole of the cannon 
and razed the fort to the ground. As this oceurrence 
must have taken place about. 1782, when he was engaged 
in family fends, and the sovereign power was vested in 
the hands of “Ali Murad, it may be received as an illustra- 
tion not only of his patriotism but of the independent 
action he was ever ready to exercise when opportunity 
offered. 

Forster was travelling homeward by the southern shores 
of the Caspian in January 1784, and from him we gather 
many interesting details of the locality and period. He 
ealls Agha Muhammad chief of Mazandaran, as also of 
Astrábád and “some districts situate in Khurasan,” and 
deseribes his tribe, the Kajár, to be, like the Indian Rajput, 
usually devoted to the profession of arms. Whatever hold 
his father may have had on Gilan, it is certain that this 
province was not then in the son’s possession, for his 
brother, Jrafir Külf, governor of Balfrush (Balfroosh), had 
made a recent incursion Into it and driven Hiddiyat Khan, 
its ruler, from Rasht to Enzali, and Agha Muhammad was 
himself meditating another attack on the same quarter. 
The latter's palace was at Sari, then a small and partly 
fortified town, thickly inhabited, and with a plentifully- 
supplied market. As “the most powerful chief in Persia” 
since the death of Karim Khan, the Russians were sceking 
to put their yoke upon him, and he was naturally averse 
to the infliction. It is not clear, however, from the context 
~ ? Markham. Morier says of Karim Khán's family, “it was a low 
brauch of an obscure tribe in Kurdistán.? 

3 Journey from Bengal to England (1798), vol. ii. p. 201; see also 
Markham, pp. 341, 342. 
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what Forster means when he writes that Agha Muhammad 
is “the only Persian chief bordering on the Caspian Sea 
whom the empire of Russia has yet made tributary, or 
rendered subservient to its policy.” 

As Agha Muhammad's power increased, his dislike and 
jealousy of the Muscovite assumed a more practical shape. 
His victory over Lutf ‘Ali was immediately followed by an 
expedition into Georgia. After the death of Nadir the 
wali or prime ruler of that country had looked around him 
for the safest and surest means of shaking off the offensive 
yoke of Persia ; and in course of time an opportunity had 
offered of a promising kind. In 1783, when the strength 
of the Persian monarchy was concentrated upon Ispahan 
and Shíráz, the Georgian ezar Heraclius entered into an 
agreement with the empress Catherine by which all con- 
nexion with the sháh was disavowed, and a quasi-vassal- 
age to Russia substituted, —the said empire extending her 
wis of protection over her new ally. Agha Muhammad 
now demanded that Heraclius should return to his position 
of tributary and vassal to Persia, and, as his demand was 
rejected, prepared for war. Dividing an army of 60,000 
men into three corps, he sent one of these into Daghistan, 
another was to attack Erivan, and with the third he him- 
self laid siege to Shishah in the province of Karabagh. The 
stubborn resistance offered at the last-named place caused 
him to leave there a small investing force only, and to 
move on with the remainder of his soldiers to Join the corps 
durmée at Erivan. Here, again, the difliculties presented 
caused him to repeat the same process and to effect a junc- 
tion with his first corps at Ganja, the modern Elisabethpol. 
At this place he encountered the Georgian army under 
Heraclius, defeated it, and marched npon Titlis, which he 
pillaged, massacring and enslaving! the inhabitants. Then 
he returned triumphant to Tehran, where (or at Ardabil on 
the way) he was publicly crowned shah of Persia. Erivan 
surrendered, but Shishah continued to hold out. These 
proceedings caused Russia to enter the field. Darband 
was taken possession of by Imhoff, Baku and Shumakhi 
were oceupied, and Gilan was threatened. The death of 
the empress, however, caused the issue of an order to 
retire, and Darband and Báku remained the only trophies 
of the campaign. 

In the meantime Agha Muhammad’s attention had 
been called away to the east.  Khurásan could hardly 
be called an integral part of the sháh's kingdom so long 
as it was under even the nominal rule of the blind grand- 
son of Nadir. But the eastern division of the province 
and its outlying parts were actually in the hands of the 
Afghans, and Mashhad was not Persian in 1796 in the 
sense that Dehli was British at the outbreak of the Indian 
mutiny, Shah Rukh held his position, such as it was, 
rather under Ahmad Shah and his successors in Afghanistan 
than under any other sovereign power. Agha Muhammad 
determined to restore the whole province to Persia, and, 
after a brief residence in Tehran on his return from the 
Georgian expedition, he set out for Mashhad. It is im- 
portant to note that on the occasion of his coronation he 
had girded on the sabre consecrated at the tomb of the 
founder of the Safawiso — thus openly pledging himself 
to support the Shf'ah faith. 

But there had been continual dissatisfaction in the 
capital of Khurásan, and there had been constant inroads 
upon it from without, which the powerless royal puppet 
was unable to prevent. His popularity was real, but 
wholly wanting in political vigour. It never seemed to 
have etfect outside the limited sphere of personal sympathy 
and regard. Owing to the frequent revolutions in the 


! Lady Sheil says (1849): ** I saw a few of these unhappy captives, 
who all had to embrace Mahommedanism, and many of whom had risen 
to the highest stations, just as the Circassian slaves in Constantinople.” 
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holy city the generals of Tímür Shah, king of the Afghans, 
had made three expeditions on Sháh Rukh’s behalf. Mash- 
had had been taken and retaken as though he were not a 
resident in it, much less its de jure king. Moreover, his two 
sons Nadir Mirza and Wali Ni'amat had been long waging, 
one with the other, a predatory war, and the former was 
practically in 1796 the actual ruler of the place. Three 
years before Tímür had died, and his third son, Zaman 
Shah, by the intrigues of an influential sardár, Paiyanda 
IXhán, had been proclaimed his successor at Kabul. 

Agha Muhammad’s entry into Mashhad was effected 
without a struggle on the part of those in possession. The 
Kajár shah walked on foot to the tomb of Imam Riza, 
before which he knelt and kissed the ground in token of 
devotion, and was recognized as a Shiah of Shiahs. Shah 
Rukh submissively followed in his train. Then began the 
last act of the local tragedy. The blind king’s gradual 
revelation, under horrible torture, of the place of conceal- 
ment of his several jewels and treasures, and his deporta- 
tion and death (of the injuries thus received, at Damaghan, 
en route to Mazandaran), must be classed among the darkest 
records of Oriental history. 

From Mashhad Agha Muhammad sent an envoy to 
Zaman Shah, asking for the cession of Balkh, and explain- 
ing his invasion of Khurásan; but the Afghan monarch 
was too perplexed with the troubles in his own country 
and his own inseeure position to do more than send an 
unmeaning reply. It is not shown what was the under- 
stood boundary between the two countries at this particular 
period ; but Watson states that on the shah’s departure 
he had received the submission of the whole of Khurásan, 
and left in Mashhad a garrison of 12,000 men. 

Agha Muhammad had now fairly established his capital 
at Tehran. 
dismissed his troops for the winter, directing their re- 
assembly in the following spring. The reinvasion by 
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wrested from her west of the Caspian had made great 
progress, but the cireumstance does not seem to have 
changed his plans for the army. — Olivier, who had in 
those days come to the Persian court on a commercial and 
political mission from the French republic, and whose 
book is quoted by Watson, expressed his surprise to the 
prime minister that, while his majesty thought it necessary 
to strangle some twenty-seven Russian sailors sent in as 
prisoners, he took no immediate measures to check the 
Muscovite forces in the field. The reply was that there 
was no hurry in the matter, Although, when the spring 
arrived and the shah led his forces to the Arras, the Russians 
had, it is true, retreated, yet territory had been regained 
by them as far south as the Talish. Agha Muhammad had 
now arrived at the close of his career. He was enabled, 
with some difficulty, to get his troops across the river, 
and take possession of Shishah, which had given them so 
much trouble a year or two before. "There, in camp, he 
was murdered (1797) by his own personal attendants,— 
men who, singularly enough, were under sentence of death, 
but allowed to be at large. He was then fifty-seven years 
of age, and had ruled over part of Persia for more than 
eighteen years,—over the kingdom generally for about 
three years, and from his coronation for about one year 
only. 

The brutal treatment he had experienced in boyhood 
under the orders of ‘Adil Shah, Nádir's wretehed nephew, 
and the opprobrious name of “eunuch” which attached 
to him, and with which he was taunted by his enemies, 
no doubt contributed to embitter his nature. His vindic- 
tiveness and inhumanity were notorious, and exemplified 
at almost every period of his life. On the other hand, his 
eontempt of luxury and frugality of diet, his avoidance 
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of hyperbole and dislike of excessive ceremony, his pro- 
tection to commerce and consideration for his soldiers, 
the reluctance with which he assumed the crown almost 
at the close of his reign, his positive refusal to wear any 
royal headgear but the small cireular pearl-adorned diadem 
in which he is commonly represented by the native 
painter,—all these would have been praiseworthy in 
another man ; but the fearful weight of evil on the other 
side of the scales made them of comparatively small con- 
sideration, and on his death the memory of his atrocious 
tyranny alone survived, Those who have seen his portrait 
once will recognize the face wherever presented. ‘ Beard- 
less and shrivelled,” writes Sir John Malcolm, “it re- 
sembled that of an aged and wrinkled woman, and the 
expression of his countenance, at no time pleasant, was 
horrible when clouded, as it very often was, with indigna- 
tion. He was sensible of this, and could not bear that 
any one should look at him." 
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of age, and died at sixty-eight, aftera reign of thirty-six years. 1797-180 


The period was an eventful one, It was that of George III., George 
IV., and William IV. in England, of Napoleon 1. from first consul 
to emperor, of the restoration of the Bourbon kings and the inter- 
position of the house of Orleans, in France. The sons of Paul, 
Alexander and Nicholas, were emperors of Russia; and, exeept 
for the last few years of Salim 1L, the second Mahmúd ruled 
over the Turkish dominions, No other European nations had any 
direct concern with Persia. In Afghanistan it was the epoch of 
the revolution whieh broke up its short-lived unity as a kingdom. 
The struggles of Mahmúd Shah and Shuj'au 'I-Mulk enabled them 
to be quasi-sovercigns for a time; but Kabul was divided from 
Kandahar, and Kandahar from Herat, and the work of Ahmad 
Abdali was all undone. Among the governors-general of India in 
those days are the distinguished names of Wellesley, Cornwallis, 
Hastings, and William Bentinck. 

Persia’s great aim was to recover in the north-west, as in the north- 
east of her empire, the geographical limits obtained for her by the 
Safawt kings ; and this was no easy matter when she had to contend 
with a strong European power whose territorial limits touched her 
own. 


th Agha Muhammad had made np his mind that he should | constant and harassing warfare, Georgia was, clearly, not to revert Russia, 
ti bo STAT by his nephew Fath ‘Ali Shah, son MES to a Muhammadan suzerain. In 1800 its ezar, George, son and 
'áh à REPE ber M DER vi successor of Ileraclius, notwithstanding his former professions of 
UU full brother, Husain Kuli Khan, and governor of Fars, a | allegiance to the shah, renounced his crown in favour of the Russian 
young prince with whom he had always been on good emperor, lis brother Alexander indignantly repudiated the act 
terms, and to whom he had proved himself exceptionally and resisted its fulfilment, but he was defeated by General Lazerotl 
i aeu Be : s : o on the banks of the Lora. Persia then re-entered the field. Among 
well disposed. There was a short interval of confusion | the more notable occurrences which followed were a three days’ 
after the murder. The remains of the sovereign were | battle, fought near Etehmiadzin near Erivan, between the crown 
exposed to insult, the army was disturbed, the recently- | prince, ‘Abbas Mirza, and General Zizianoff, in which the Persians 
captured fort on the left bank of the Arras was abandoned ; suffered much from the enemy’s artillery, but would not admit they 
Da e I poco: td Custer Hao | S57 defeated ; uusuecessfal attempts on the part of the Russian 
ISOM, Ana TOSOAREPOUE OL. Fe: Jus er, £40]! | commander to get possession of Erivan ; and a surprise, in camp, 
Ibrahim, and of Mirza Muhammad Khan Kajar, a high of the shah’s forces, which caused them to disperse, and necessitated 
functionary, prevailed to secure order and acceptance of | the king’s own presence with reinforcements. On the latter occa- 
the duly-appointed heir. The first, proclaiming his own | sion the shah is credited with gallantly swimming his horse across 
allegiance, put himself at the head of a large body of the Arras, and setting an example of energy and valour. In the 
o > : 5 following year ‘Abbas Mirza advaneed upon Shishah, the chief 
troops and marched towards the capital. The second closed | of which place and of the Karabagh, though an old foe to Agha 
the gates of Tehran to all comers until Fath ‘Alf Shah | Muhammad, had declared for Russia; much fighting ensued, and 
came himself from Shiraz. Though instantly proclaimed Erivan was formally taken possession of in the name of the sháh. 
puluis Ge end mananeieads not crowned. mbil the The Russians, morcover, made a futile attempt on Gilan by landing 
: ? : Mee troops at Enzali, whieh returned to Baku, where Zizianoff fell a 
spring of the following year (1 í 98). victim to the treachery of the Persian governor. Somewhat later 
ebel- The so-called rebellions which followed were many, | Ibrahim Khalil of Shishah, repenting of his Russophilism, deter- 
ons. — butnot of any magnitude, Such as belong to local history mined to deliver up the Muscovite garrison at that place, but 


are three in number, t.e., that of Sadik Khan Shakáki, the 
general whose possession of the crown jewels enabled him, 
after tho defeat of his army at Kazvín, to secure his personal 
safety and obtain a government; of Jlusain Kuli Khan, 
the shaih’s brother, which was compromised by the mother's 
intervention ; and of Muhammad, son of Zaki Khan, Zend, 
who was defeated on more than one occasion in battle, and 


his plans were betrayed, and he and his relatives put to death. 
Reprisals and engagements followed with varied success ; and the 
crown prince of Persia, after a demonstration in Shirwan, returned 
to Tabriz. He had practically made no progress; yet Russia, in 
securing possession of Darband, Baku, Shirwan, Sheki, Ganja, the 
Talish, and Moghan, was probably indebted to gold as well as to 
the foree of arms. At the same time Persia would not listen to 
the overtures of peace made to her by the governor-general who 
had succeeded Zizianoff. 


Fath ‘Ali Shah undertook, at the outset of his reign, a con- War 
test with Russia on the western side of the Caspian, which beeame with 


Relations had now commeneed with England and British India. Relation: 
A certain Mahdi ‘Ali Khan had landed at Bushahr, entrusted by with 
the governor of Bombay with a letter to the shah. His mission England, 
had reference to the politics of Afghanistan, and appears to have India, 
been fairly successful; but he was followed shortly by an English and 
envoy from the governor-general, Captain Malcolm of the Madras France. 


fled into Turkish territory. There may have been other 
names mixed up with these, but of aiders and abettors 
rather than principals. Later, Sadik Khan, having again 
ineurred the royal displeasure, was seized, confined, and 
mercilessly bricked up in his dungeon to die of starvation. 


Another adversary presented himself in the person 
of Nadir Mirza, son of Shah Rukh, who, when Agha 
Muhammad appeared before Mashhad, had taken refuge 
with the Afghans, This prince, hearing of the death of 
his father’s destroyer, gathered around him a military force 
and made a show of independence. Fath “Ali sent to warn 
him of the consequences of his act, but without the desired 
effect. Finally, he advanced into Khurásan with an army 
which appears to have met with no opposition save at 
Níshápür and Turbat, both of which places were taken, 
and when it reached Mashhad Nadir Mirza tendered his 
submission, which was accepted. Peace having been further 
cemented by an alliance between a Kajár general and the 
prince’s daughter, the shah returned to Tehran. 

Now that the narrative of Persian kings has been brought up to 
the period of the consolidation of the Kajar dynasty and commence- 
ment of the 19th eentury, there remains but to summarize the 
prineipal events in the reigns of Fath 'Ali Sháh and his immediate 


successors, Muhammad Shah and Násru 'd-Din Shah. 
Fath ‘Ali Shah eame to the throne at about thirty-two years 


army. He had not only to talk about the Afghans but about the 
French also, and the trade of the Persian Gulf. The results were 
a political and commercial treaty, and a return mission to India 
from Fath ‘Ali Shah. To him France next sent her message. In 
1801 an American merchant from Baghdad had appeared as the 
bearer of eredentials from Napoleon, but his mission was mistrusted 
and came to nothing, Some five years afterwards Jaubert, after 
detention and imprisonment on the road, arrived at Tehran and 
went back to Europe with a duly-aceredited Persian ambassador, 
who concluded a treaty with the Freneh emperor at Finkenstein. 
On the return of the Persian diplomatist, a mission of many officers 
under General Gardanne to instruct and drill the local army was 
sent from France to Persia. Hence arose the counter-mission of 
Sir Harford Jones from the Dritish Government, which, on arrival 
at Bombay in April 1808, found that it had been anticipated by a 
previously-sent mission from the governor-general of India, under 
Malcolm again, then holding the rank of brigadier-general. 

The home mission, however, proceeded to Bushahr, and Maleolm's 
return thence to India, from pressure of circumstances, enabled Sir 
Harford to move on and reach the capital in February 1809. A few 
days before his entry General Gardanne had been disinissed, as the 
peace of Tilsit debarred France from aiding the shah against Russia. 
However open to criticism may have been the after-conduct of the 
British diplomatist, his diplomacy was so far successful that he 
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coneluded a treaty with Persia the month after his arrival at the 
capital; but the Government of India were not content to leave 
matters in his hands: notwithstanding the anomaly of a double 
mission, Malcolm was in 1810 again despatched as their own parti- 
cular envoy. He brought with him Captains Lindsay and Christie 
to assist the Persians in the war, and presented the shah with some 
serviceable field-pieces ; but there was little oceasion for the exercise 
of his diplomatie ability save in his non-official intercourse with the 
people, and here he availed himself of it to the great advantage of 
himself and his eountry.! He was weleomed by the shah in eamp 
at Ujani, and took leave a month afterwards to return via Baghdad 
and Basrah to India. The next year Sir Harford Jones was relieved 
as envoy by Sir Gore Ouseley. 

Meanwhile hostilities had been resumed with Russia: the crown 
prince vainly attempted to penetrate Georgia ; and one or two en- 
gagements ensued with more or less assertion of suceess on cither 
side. In 1812 the British envoy used his good offices for the restora- 
tion of peace between the belligerents, and a Russian officer of high 
rank was sent to the Persian camp to propose the appointment of 
deputies. But there was no possibility of agreement, and the 
endeavour failed. To add to the Persian difficulty, it so happened 
that in July of this year a treaty was concluded between England 
and Russia “for re-establishing the relations of amity and good 
understanding between the two kingdoms respectively”; and this 
circumstance caused the envoy to direct that British officers should 
take no further part in Russo-Persian military operations. Christie 
and Lindsay, however, resolved to remain at their own risk, and 
advanced with the Persian army to the Arras. On the 31st October 
the force was surprised by an attack of the enemy, and retreated ; 
the next night they were again attacked and routed at Aslandüz. 
Christie fell bravely fighting at the head of his brigade ; Lindsay 
saved two of his nine guns; but neither of the two Englishmen 
was responsible for the want of proper disposition of the troops 
which mainly caused the disaster. Lankuran was taken by Persia, 
but retaken by Russia during the next three months; and on the 
13th October 1818, through Sir Gore Ouseley's intervention, the 
treaty of Gulistan put an end to the war. Persia formally ceded 
Georgia and the seven provinces before named, with Karabagh. 

On the death of the emperor Alexander in December 1825 Prince 
Menschikoif was sent to Tehran to settle a dispute which had arisen 
between the two Governments regarding the prescribed frontier. 
But, as the claim of Persia toa partieular distriet then oceupied 
by Russia could not be admitted, the special envoy was given 
his congé, and war was recommenced, The chief of Talish struck 
the first blow, and drove the enemy from Lankuran. The Persians 
then carried all before them ; and the hereditary eliefs of Shirwan, 
Sheki, and, Baku returned from exile to co-operate with the shah’s 
general in the south. In the course of three weeks the only 
advanced post held by the governor-general of the Caucasus was 
the obstinate little fortress of Shishah. But before long all was 
again changed. Hearing that a Russian force of some 9000 men 
was concentrated at Tillis, Muhammad Mirza, son of the crown 
prince, advanced to meet them on the banks of the Zezam. He 
was (defeated ; and his father, seeking to repair the loss, was routed 
more seriously still at Ganja. The shah made great efforts to renew 
the war; but divisions took place in his son's camp, not conducive 
to successful operations, and new proposals of peace were made. 
Ardabil, and even Tabriz, had been threatened, and, although the 
threat had been rather signified than expressed, the presence of 
Russian troops south of the Arras was calculated to strike terror 
in Adarbaijan. But Russia demanded Erivan and Nakhtchivan 
(Nakhichevan) as well as the cost of the war; and in 1827 the 
campaign was reopened. Brietly, after successive gains and losses, 
not only Erivan was taken from Persia but Tabriz also, and finally, 
through the intervention of Sir John Macdonald, the English 
envoy, a new treaty was concluded at Turkmanchai, laying down 
the boundary between Russia and Persia very much as it has been 
formed in 1884. Among the hard conditions for the latter country 
were the cession in perpetuity of the khanates of Erivan and Nakh- 
tchivan, the inability to have an armed vessel in the Caspian, and 
the payment of a war indemnity of some £3,000,000. 

Alter Kussia, the neighbouring state next in importance to the 
wellbeing of Persia was Turkey, with whom she was united on the 
west by a common line of frontier. Fath ‘Ali Shah was fortunate in 
having had but one war with the sultan during his whole reign, and 
that one of no duration. Salim had not serupled, it is true, in 1804 
and 1805, toallow the Russians to make free use of the south-eastern 
coasts of the Black Sea, to facilitate operations against the sháh's 
troops; amd there had been a passage of arms between. the king's 
eldest son, Muhammad ‘Ali Mirza, and Sulaiman Pasha, son-in-law 
of the governor-general of Baghdad, which is locally eredited as a 
battle won by the former. Bnt there was no open rupture between 
the two sovereigns until 1821, when the frontier disputes and eom- 


1 The “ wakilu 'l-inulk," governor of Karman, told Colonel Goldsmid, when 
his guest in 1866, that “his father had been Sir John Maleolin’s Mihmandár, 
There never was such a man as ‘ Maleolin Sahib.’ Not only was he generons 
on the part of his government, but with his own money also” (Telegraph and 
Travel, p. 585). 
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plaints of Persian travellers, merchants, and pilgrims culminated in 
a declaration of war. This made ‘Abbas Mirza at once seize upon 
the fortitied places of Toprak Kal'ah and Ak Sarai within the limits 
of the Ottoman empire, and, overcoming the insutlicient force sent 
against him, he was further enabled to extend his inroads to Mush, 
Bitlis, and other known localities. The Turkish Government 
retaliated by a counter-invasion of the Persian frontier on the 
south. At that time the pasha of Baghdad was in command of 
the troops. lle was defeated by Muhammad “Alt Mirza, then 
prince- governor of Karmanshah, who drove his adversary lack 
towards his capital and advanced to its immediate environs, Being 
attacked with cholera, however, the Persian commander recrossed 
the frontier, but only to suceumb under the disease in the pass of 
Kirind. In the sequel a kind of desultory warfare appears to 
have been proseeuted on the Persian side of Kurdistan, and the 
shah himself caine down with an army to llamadan. Cholera 
broke out in the royal camp and caused the troops to disperse. 

In the north the progress of ‘Abbas Mirza was stopped at Daiyazid 
by alike deadly visitation ; and a suspension of hostilities was agreed 
upon for the winter season. At the expiration of four months the 
sardar of Erivan took possession of a Turkish military station on 
the road to Arzrum (Erzeroum), and the erown prince marched upon 
that city at the head of 30,000 men. The Ottoman army which 
met him is said to have numbered some 52,000 ; but victory was 
on the side of their opponents. Whether the result was owing to 
the defection of 15,000 Kurds or not the evidence adduced is insuili- 
cient to decide. In the English records of the period it is stated 
that “the defeat of the Turks was complete ; the greater part of 
their army fled in disorder from the ficld, abandoning all their 
tents and baggage, and fourteen pieces of artillery.” It is added : 
“the prince royal followed up his suceesses, and advanced within 
two days’ march of Arzrum, but the cholera morbus is said to have 
again broken out in his army, and in such a manner as ctlectually 
to arrest its further advance." ? 

Profiting from this victory, ‘Abbas Mirza repeated an offer of peace 
before made without avail to the pasha of Arzrun ; and, in order 
to conciliate him more eifectually, he retired within the old limits of 
the dominions of the shah, his father. But more troubles arose at 
Baghdad, and other reasons intervened to protract negotiations for 
a year and a half. At length, in July 1823, the treaty of Arzrum 
closed the war between Turkey and Persia. It may be remarked that 
this document is sensible and business-like, and provides especially 
against a reeurrence of the proved causes of war, such as interference 
in one anothers frontier districts, extorting taxes from Persian 
travellers or pilgrims, disrespeet to the ladies of the royal harem 
and other ladies of rank proceeding to Mecca or Karbala (Kerbela), 
irregular levies of custom-duties, non-punishment of Kurdish 
depredators transgressing the boundary, aud the like. Fath ‘Ali 
Shah in it is styled “ King of kings, the Sultan son of a Sultan— 
the Conqueror" and Mahmud Il. is ''Protector of the Faith, 
Guardian of the Holy Cities, Ruler by Sea and Land, the Sultan 
son of a Sultan —the Conqueror.” 


With respect to the eastern boundaries of his kingdom, Fath ‘Ali The 
Sháh was fortunate in having to deal with a less dangerous ncigh- Afghan 
bour than the Muscovite of persistent poliey and the Turk of question. 


preearious friendship. The Afghan was neither a contemptible foe 
nor a sure ally, but he was not tainted with that fictitious civiliza- 
tion of semi-Oriental people which makes duplicity the essence of 
diplomatie intercourse. le had seen too little of Europeans to 
imitate them in their worst and weakest points ; and, though equal 
to the Persian in physical foree and prowess, he was his inferior 
in worldly knowledge and experience. Quite as dishonest as his 
neighbours and more treacherous than most, he had not the polished 
ingenuity to eonccal his dishonesty and double-dealing. Moreover, 
the family divisions among the ruling houses of Afghanistan grew 
from day to day more destructive to that patriotism and sense of 
nationality whieh Ahmad Shah had held out to his countrymen as 
the sole specifies for beeoming a strong people. 

The revolt of Nadir Mirza had, as before explained, drawn the 
shah’s attention to Khurasan in the early part of his reign; but, 
although quict had for the moment been restored at Mashhad by 
the presence of the royal eamp, fresh grounds of complaint were 
urged against the rash but powerless prince, and reeourse was had 
to extreme measures. Charged with the murder of a holy saiyid, 
his hands were eut off and his tongue was plucked out, as part of 
the horrible punishment inflicted on him. 

It does not appear that Nadir Mirza’s cause was ever seriously 
espoused by the Afghans, nor that Fath ‘Ali Shah’s claim to Mash- 
had, as belonging to the Persian crown, was actively resisted. But 
the large province of Khurasan, of which Mashhad was the capital, 
and which included Darahgáz and Kelat-i-Nádiri in the north and 
Káiyan in thesouth, had never been other than a nominal dependeney 
of the crown since the death of Nadir; and in the autumn of 1830 


2 Annual Register, " History of Europe" (1822), There is a note in connexion 
with the text from whieh these extracts are taken, on the state of Anglo-Persian 
relations and the predominanee of Russian influence at Tehran, well worthy 
the reader's perusal. 
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the shah, under Russian advice, assembled a large force to bring 
into subjection all turbulent and refractory chiefs on the east of 
his kingdom. Yazd and Karman were the first points of attack ; 
Khurásan was afterwards entered by Semnan, or the inain road from 
Tehran. The expedition, led by ‘Abbas Mirza, involved some hard 
fighting and much loss of life. A considerable extent of ground 
was traversed ; several forts and places were captured, among them 
Kabushan and Sarakhs ; and it may be concluded. that the objects 
contemplated were more or less attained. An English otlicer, 
Colonel Shee, commanded what was called the ‘ British detach- 
ment" which accompanied the prince. Thus far as regards Yazd, 
Karman, and Khurásan. It was otherwise with Herat. 

Hajji Firüzu'd-Dín, son of Timúr Shah, reigned undisturbed in that 
city from 1800 to 1816. Since Fath ‘Alf Shah's accession he and 
his brother Mahmúd had been, as it were, under Persian protection ; 
and, when the king retraced his steps homeward after his expedition 
to Mashhad, at the commencement of the century, it is supposed 
that he did so at the request of an ambassador from Zaman Shah 
of Kabul Persia claimed the principality of Iferat as part of the 
empire of Nadir, but her pretensions had been satisfied by payments 
of tribute or evasive replies. Now, however, that she marched her 
army against the place, Firüzu ’d-Din called in the aid of his brother 
Mahmiid Shah of Kabul, who sent to him the famous wazir, Fath 
Khan Dárakzái. The latter, intriguing on his own account, got 
possession of the town and citadel ; he then sallied forth, engaged 
and defeated the Persian forces, and foreed them to retire into their 
own country. There are various accounts of this action, and the 
Persian story is that the Afghans were defeated ; but no one dis- 
putes the result, i.e., the retreat of the invading army. In 1824, 
on a solieitation from Mustafa Khán, who had got temporary hold 
of Herat, more troops were despatched thither, but, by the use of 
money or bribes, their departure was purchased. Some eight or 
nine years afterwards “Abbas Mirza, when at the head of his army 
in Mashhad, invited Yar Muhammad Khan of Herat to discuss 
a settlement of differences between the two Governments. The 
meeting was unproductive of good. Again the Persian troops 
advanced to ITerat itself under the command of Muhammad Mirza, 
son of ‘Abbas ; but the news of his father's death caused the com- 
mander to break up his camp and return to Mashhad. 

Sir Gore Ouseley returned to England in 1814, in which year 
Mr Ellis, assisted by Mr Morier—whose '*IIajji Baba " is the un- 
failing proof of his ability and deep knowledge of Persian character 
—negotiated on the part of Great Dritain the treaty of Tehran. 
England was to provide troops or a subsidy in the event of unpro- 
voked invasion, while Persia was to attack the Afghans should 
they invade India. Captain Willock succeeded Mr Morier as 
chargé d'affaires in 1815, and since that period Great Britain has 
always been represented at the Persian court. It was in Fath ‘Alt 
Shah’s reign that Henry Martyn was in Persia, and completed his 
able translation of the New Testament into the language of that 
country. He had met Maleolm and Mackintosh at Bombay, and 
Sir John had recommended him to Sir Gore Ouseley, to whose 
mission he officiated as chaplain prior to departure from Shiraz in 
1812, Martyn died at Tokat in Asia Minor, on his homeward 
journey. Little more remains to be here narrated of the days of 
Fath ‘Ali Shah. Among the remarkable occurrences may be noted 
the murder at Tehran in 1828 of M. Grebayadoff, the Russian envoy, 
whose conduct in forcibly retaining two women of Erivan pro- 
voked the interference of the mullas and people. To repair the 
evil consequences of this act a conciliatory embassy, consisting of 
a young son of the erown prince and some high officers of the 
state, was despatched to St Petersburg. Shortly afterwards the 
alliance with Russia was strengthened, and that with England 
slackened in proportion. There were reasons wliy this should be 
the outeome of the previous situation, some of which will be self- 
evident to the reader of blue-books, while others will remain mere 
matters of opinion. 
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for peacoeks, studded with precious stones of every deseription, and holding 
each a ruby in their beak. The highest part of the throne is composed of an 
oval ornament of jewelry, from whieh emanate a great number of diamond 
rays.” 

One passage may be added as not only significant of the indi- 


vidual monarch but also of the national character. 

“When the audience was finished, the king desired one of his ministers to 
inquire from Ji'afir ‘Ali Khan (the English Agent) what the foreigners said of 
him, and whether they praised and admired his appearance.” 


Fath ‘Ali Shah had a numerous family. Agreeably to the Persian 
custom, asserted by his predecessors, of nominating the heir-apparent 
from the sons of the sovereign without restriction to seniority, he 
had passed over the eldest, Muhammad ‘Alt, in favour of a junior, 
‘Abbas; but, as the nominee died in the lifetime of his father, the 
old king had proclaimed Muhammad Mirza, the son of ‘Abbas, and 
his own grandson, to be his successor. Why a younger son had been 
originally selected, to the prejudice of his elder brother, is differ- 
ently stated by ditlerent writers, The true reason was probably 
the superior rank of his mother, — Markhain's estimate of the char- 
acter of the crown prinee, based upon conflicting evidence, but 
apparently correct, is that *he possessed enlightened views," was 
“desirous of improving the condition of his country,” yet “was 
defieient in talent, rather weak-minded, and loved flattery." 

It is worthy of remark that the selection of Muhammad Mirza 
was made with the express concurrence of the British and Russian 
Governments, communicated to their respective representatives at 
the shah’s court ; and the British minister at St Petersburg was in- 
structed to express to the Government of the czar the gratification 
of his own Government at finding that the two powers were “acting 
with regard to the affairs of Persia in the same spirit,” and were 
“equally animated by a sincere desire to maintain not only the 
internal tranquillity but also the independence and integrity of 
Persia." ! 


Muhammad Shah was twenty-eight years old when he came to Muham- 
He died at the age of forty-two, after a reign mad 
His accession was not publicly Shah. 


the throne in 1834. 
of about thirteen and a half years. 
notified for some months after his grandfather’s death, for it was 
necessary to clear the way of all competitors, and there were two on 
this occasion, — one ‘Alt Mirza, governor of Tehran, who actually as- 
sumed a royal title, and one Hasan "Ali Mirza, governor of Shiraz, 
Owing to the steps taken by the British envoy, Sir Jolin Camp- 
bell, assisted by Colonel Bethune, at the head of a considerable 
foree, supplied with artillery, the opposition of the first was neu- 
tralized, and Muhammad Shah, entering Tehran on 2d January, 
was proclaimed king on the 31st of the same month. It cost more 
time and trouble to bring the second to book. Hasan ‘Alt, * farmán- 
farmá," or commander-in-chief, and his brother and abettor, had 
an army at their disposal in Fars. Sir Henry Lindsay Bethune 
marehed his soldiers to Ispahan to be ready to meet them. An 
engagement which took place near Kumisháh, on the road between 
Ispahan and Shíráz, having been successful, the English com- 
mander pushed on to the latter town, where the two rebel princes 
were seized and imprisoned. Forwarded under escort to Tehran, 
they were, according to Watson, ordered to be sent on thence 
as state prisoners to Ardabil, but the farmán-farmá died on the 
way, and his brother was blinded before incarceration. Markham, 
however, states that both ‘Ali Mirza and Lasan ‘Ali were allowed 
to retire with a small pension, and that no atrocities stained the 
beginning of the reign of Muhammad Shah, It is presumed that 
the fate of the prime minister, or “kaim-makam,” who was strangled 
in prison, was no more than an ordinary execution of the law. 
This event, and the prevalence of plague and cholera at Tehran, 
marked somewhat gloomily the new monarch’s first year. 

The selection of a premier was one of the first weighty questions 
for solution. A member of the royal family, the ‘‘asafu 'd-daulah," 
governor of Khurásan, left his government to urge his candidature 
for the post. The king’s choice, however, fell on Hajji Mirza 
Aghasi, a native of Erivan, who in former years, as tutor to the 


th As an Oriental despot Fath ‘Alt Shah was neither cruel nor un- | sons of ‘Abbas Mirza, had gained a certain reputation for learning 
lis just, but acts of cruelty and injustice were committed under his | and a smattering of the occult sciences, but whose qualifications 
am. sanction. The treatment of Nadir Mirza has been mentioned. That | for statesmanship were craftiness and suspicion. Sucha counsellor 
"ya, of the old minister, Hajji Ibrahim, was perhaps more barbarous still. | was hardly fitted for Muhammad Shah, whose natural bigotry 


His fondness for sport and his literary tastes gave him the capacity 
of suiting his conversation to visitors of different kinds ; but the 
love of money was a drawback to the exercise of his sympathies, 
and the loss of territory to Russia, involving as it did loss of revenue, 


could scarcely fail to accept the short-sighted policy which the 
minister would be sure to advocate, As might have been antici- 
pated, the hajji fell into the hands of Russia, represented by Count 
Simonich, who urged him to a fresh expedition into Khurasan and 


was not calculated to arouse any strong sentiment of friendship 
towards the czars European allies. Morier’s description of the 
king’s person was thus given in 1809. 


“lIe isa man of pleasing manners and an agreeable countenance, with an 
aquiline nose, large eyes, and very arched cyebrows. His face is obseured by 
an immense beard and mustachios, whieh are kept very black ; and it is only 
when he talks and smiles that his mouth is discovered. His voice has once 
been fine, and is still harmonious ; though now hollow, and obviously that of 
a man who has led a free life... . He was seated on a species of throne 
called the takht-i-tàis, or the throne of the peacock, which is raised 3 feet from 
the ground, and appears an oblong square of 8 feet broad and 12 long. We 
eould see the bust only of his majesty, as the rest of his body was hidden by 
an elevated railing, the upper work of the throne, at the eorners of which were 
placed several ornaments of vases and toys. The back is much raised; on 


the siege of Herat. There was no doubt a plausible pretext for both Expedi- 
proposals. The chiefs, reduced to temporary submission by ‘Abbas tion 
Mirza, had again revolted; and Shah Kamran, supported by his against 
wazir, Yar Muhammad, had broken those engagements and pledges Herat. 
on the strength of which Fath ‘Ali Shah had withdrawn his troops. 

In addition to these causes of offence he had appropriated the 
province of Sistan, over which Persia had long professed to hold 

the rights of suzerainty. But the king’s ambition was to go farther 

than retaliation or chastisement, Ife refused to acknowledge any 

right to separate government whatever on the part of the Afghans. 


1 Correspondence relating to Persia and Afyhanistan, London, 1539. 
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1836-1848, and Kandahar and Ghazni were to be recovered, as belonging to 


Siege of 
Herat. 


the empire of the Safawi dynasty. The advice of the British envoy 
was dissuasive in this respect, and therefore distasteful. 

Sir John Campbell, in less than a year ofter the sovereign's 
installation, went home, and was suceeeded as British envoy by 
Mr Henry Ellis. The change in personnel signified also a transfer 
of superintendence of the Persian legation, which passed from the 
Goverument in ludia to the authorities in England. Tn 1886, on 
the return home of Mr Ellis, Mr M‘Neill became chargé d'affaires. 

About this time the arrangements for the expedition were matured. 
It was to commence with a campaign against the Türkmans,—lHerat 
being its later destination. The king would cominand in person, 
and the army would be formidable in numbers and war material. 
Such eounter- proposals as Mr Ellis had suggested for consideration, 
in his earnest endeavours to divert the shah from his purpose, had 
been politely put aside, and the counsels of the war-party had pre- 
vailed. Should the main operations designed be successful, and 
Herat fall to Persia, it was impossible to foretell the result ; and 
the ease was now more than ever complicated by the action of the 
Barakzai chiefs of Kandahar, who had sent a mission to Tehran to 
oller assistance against their Saduzai rival at Herat. Fresh provo- 
cation had, moreover, been given to the sháh's Government by the 
rash and incapable Kainran. 

About the close of the summer the force moved from Tehran. 
The royal camp was near Astrabid in November 1836. Food was 
scarce: barley sold for ten times the usual price, and wheat was not 
procurable for any money. The troops were dissatisfied, and, being 
kept without pay and on short rations, took to plundering. There 
had been operations on the banks of the Gurgan, and the Türkmans 
had been driven from one of their strongholds; but little or no 
progress had been made in the subjection of these maranders, and 
the lTeratis had sent word that all they eould do was to pay tribute, 
and, if that were insuflicient, the shah had better march to llerat. 
A military couneil was held at Shahrud, when it was decided to 
return to the capital and set out again in the spring. Accordingly 
the troops dispersed, and the sovereign’s presence at Tehran was 
taken advantage of by the Dritish minister to renew his attempts 
in the cause of peace. But remonstrance was vain, and, although 
on the present occasion Count Simonich ostensibly aided Mr M ‘Neill, 
no argiunent was of any avail to divert the monareh from his pur- 
pose. He again set out in the summer, and, invading the Herat 
territory in November 1837, began the siege on the 23d of that 
month. 

Not until September in the following year did the Persian army 
withdraw from before the walls of the eity ; and then the move- 
ment only took place on the action of the British Government. 
Ordinary pressure and argument had failed. It had become neces- 
sary to use strong language, and to resort to strong measures, the 
purport of whieh could not be mistaken. Mr M‘Neill, who had 
joined the Persian camp on 6th April, left it again on 7th June. 
He had in this interval done all in his power to effect a reasonable 
agreement between the contending parties by personal communi- 
cation with Afghans in Herat as well as with the shah and his 
minister; but both in this respect and in the matter of a com- 
mereial treaty with England, then under negotiation, his efforts had 
been met with evasion and latent hostility, and this last fecling 
had been notably evineed in the seizure and violent treatment of a 
messenger bearing an official communication from a foreign Govern- 
ment to the British minister at Tehran. The Russian envoy, who 
had appeared among the tents of the besieging army almost simul- 
tancously with his English colleague, no sooner found himself alone 
in his diplomacy than he resumed his aggressive counsels, and little 
more than a fortnight had elapsed since Mr M‘Neill’s departure 
when a vigorous assault, planned, it is asserted, by Count Simonieh 
himself, was made upon Herat. The Persians attacked at five 
points, at one of which they would in all likelihood have been 
successful had not the Afghans been aided by Eldred Pottinger, a 
young Englishman, who with the seienee of an artillery ollicer 
combined a courage and determination which inevitably influenced 
hissubordinates. "Through his exertions the assailants were beaten 
back, as they were also independently at the other points noted. 
Still the garrison was disheartened ; and, had not Colonel Stoddart's 
arrival on 11th August to threaten the shah with British inter- 
vention put a stop to further action, there is no knowing what 
mischief might have resulted from the incompetence aud intrigues 
of Kamran and his advisers. As it happened, Colonel Stoddart's 
firm attitude and refusal to allow any but British mediators to 
decide the pending dispute won the day ; and that officer was able 
io report that on 9th September Muhammad Shah had “mounted 
his horse” and gone from before the walls of the beleaguered city. 

The siege of Herat was the great event in the reign of Muhammad 
Shah. It lasted for nearly ten months; and the story of its pro- 
gress is a strange record of a desultory eampaign in which intrigue 
and eonspiracy were the continuously working agencies, while 
military action was spasmodic. The British expedition in support 
of Shah Shnj'a, which may be called its natural consequenee, in- 
volves a question foreign to the present narrative. Persia’s con- 
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nexion with Afghanistan can only be partial, and confined to Herat, 
Kabul, Kandahar, or one section of the country only. A united 
Afghanistan would always be distasteful to her. * 

The remainder of the king’s reign was marked by new diflieul- 
ties with the British Government ; the rebellion of Agha Khan 
Mahlati, otherwise known as the chief of the Assassins; a new 
rupture with Turkey; the banishment of the asafu ’d-daulah, 
governor of Khurasan, followed by the insurrection and defeat of 
his son ; and the rise of the sect of the Babis. The first of these 
only calls for any detailed account. 


In the demands of the British Government was included the Diff 
cession by Persia of places such as Ghurian, Farah, and Sabzawar, culty 
which had been taken during the war from the Afghans, as well as with 
British Engla 


reparation for the violence offered to the eourier of the 
legation. The shah, in ill-humour at his fruitless expedition to 
Herat, deferred compliance with these requisitions, and indeed 
sought to evade them altogether. M‘Neill gave a certain time for 
decision, at the end of which, no satisfactory reply having reached 
him, he broke off diplomatie relations, ordered the British ollicers 
lent to the shah to proceed towards Baghdad ez route to India, and 
retired to Arzrum with the members of his mission. On the Persian 
side, charges were made against M‘Neill, and a special envoy, sent 
to England to support them, was instructed to represent the so- 
called injuries which British diplomatie aetion had inflicted on the 
shih. An endeavour was at the same time made to interest the 
cabinets of Europe in influencing the British Government on behalf 
of Persia. The envoy managed to obtain an interview with the 
minister of foreign allairs in London, who, in July 1839, supplied 
him with a statement, fuller than before, of all English demands 
upon his country. Considerable delay ensued, but the outeome of 
the whole proceedings was not only aeceptance but fulfilment of 
all the engagements contracted. In the meantime the island of 
Karak had been taken possession of by an expedition from India. 

On 11th October 1841 a new mission arrived at Tehran from 
London, under Mr (now Sir) John M'Neill, to renew diplomatie 
relations. It was most cordially reecived by the shah, and it need 
scarcely be added that, as one of its immediate results, Karak was 
evacuated by the Dritish-Indian troops. 

There had been a long diplomatie correspondence in Europe on 
the proceedings of Count Simonich and other Russian oflicers at 
Herat. Among the papers isa very important letter from Count 
Nesselrode to Count Pozzo di Borgo in whieh Russia declares herself 
to be the first to counsel the sháh to aequiesce in the demand made 
upon him, beeause she found ** justice on the side of England " and 
‘wrong on the side of Persia." She withdrew her agent from 
Kandahar and would *not have with the Afghans any relations 
but those of commerce, and in no wise any political interests.” 
She recalled to the English cabinet her wishes before expressed. 

“To ve-establish promptly the relations of friendship between the courts of 
London and of Tehran; to put an end to the hostile measures adopted in the 
Persian Gulf; to abstain from disturbing the tranquillity of the people of the 
centre of Asia by nourishing their animosities ; to be contented with eompeting 
in industry in those vast eountries, but not to engage there in a struggle for 
politieal influence ; to respeet the independence of the intermediate countries 
which separate" her own from British territory. Such, it was emphatically 
stated, was “the system which England and Russia have a common interest 
invariably to pursue, in order to prevent tle possibility of a conflict between 
these two great powers, whieh, that they may eontinue friends, require to 


remain eaeh within its own limits, and not to advance against each other in 
the centre of Asia." 1 


Agha Khin’s rebellion was fostered by the defection to his cause 
of a large portion of the force sent against him; but he yielded at 
last to the local authorities of Karman and fled the province and 
country. He afterwards resided many years at Bombay, where, 
while maintaining among natives a quasi-spiritual character, he is 
better known among Europeans for his doings on the turf. 

The quarrel with Turkey, though specific in the ease of indi- 
vidual actors, was generally about frontier relations and trans- 
gressions of the border. Eventually the niatter was referred to an 
Anglo-Russian commission, of which Colonel Williams (since Sir 
Fenwick Williams of Kars) was president. A massacre of Persians 
at Karbala might have seriously complicated the dispute, but, after 
a first burst of indignation and call for vengeance, an expression of 
the regret of the Ottoman Government was accepted as a suflicient 
apology for the oceurrence. 

The rebellion of the asafu 'd.daulah, maternal uncle of the 
shah, was punished by exile, while his son, after giving trouble to 
his opponents, and once gaining a victory over them, took shelter 
with the Türkmans. 


Sa'id Muhammad ‘Ali, founder of the Babis, was born at The 
Shiraz about 1810.? Adopting a life of scelusion, and practising Babis. 


a kind of exaggerated Süfism, he followed for some time the eall- 
ing of a dervish, and when at Kázimain near Baghdad he openly 
asserted his pretensions as a prophet. The Turkish authorities 


1 Correspondence relating to Persia and Afghanistan, London, 1839. The 
annexation of Sind and the Panjab will, it is presnmed, be given as excuses 
for the partial absorption of Turkestan. But the cases are in no way analogons. 
The oceupation by Russia of the Persian island of Ashuráda in the south-east 
corner of the Caspian followed the British reverses in Kabul of 1841. 

2 Lady Sheil. Gobineau says 1824. 
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would have put him to death, but the Persian consul, claiming 
him as a subjeet, saved his life, and sent him to his native place. 
Theneeforward his career is strange and adventurous; and even 
when he himself had been committed to prison his agents were 
employed in promulgating his doctrine, with suflicient success to 
occasion the issue of-a decree making it a eapital erime to profess 
the tenets of Babisin. More will be said on the subject shortly. 

Before closing the reign of Muhammad Shah note should be 
taken of a prohibition to import African slaves into Persia, and a 
commercial treaty with England, —recorded by Watson as gratifying 
achievements of the period by British diplomatists. The French 
missions in which oceur the names of MM. de Lavalette and de 
Sartiges were notable in their way, but somewhat barren of results. 

In the autumn of 1848 the shah was seized with the malady, or 
combination of maladies, which eaused his death. Gout and 
erysipelas had, it is said,! ruined his constitution, and he died at 
his palace in Shamiran on 4th September. He was buried at 
Kum, where is situated the shrine of Fátima, daughter of Imam 
Riza, by the side of his grandfather, Fath “Ali, and other kings 
of Persia. In person he is described as short and fat, with an 
aquiline nose and agreeable countenance.* 

On the oceasion of his father’s death, Násru ’d-Din Mirza, who 
had been proclaimed wali ‘ahd, or heir-apparent, some years before, 
was absent at Tabriz, the headquarters of his province of Adar- 
baijan. Colonel Farrant, then chargé d'affaires on the part of 
the British Government, in the absence of Colonel Sheil, who 
had suceeeded Sir John M*Neill, had, in anticipation of the sháh's 
decease and consequent trouble, sent a messenger to summon him 
instantly to Tehran. The British ollicer, moreover, associated 
himself with Prinee Dolgorouki, the representative of Russia, to 
secure the young prince’s accession ; and there was no doubt in 
the minds of the wiser lookers-on that, if the two diplomatists 
were really of one mind in the matter, they would attain their end 
in spite of all obstacles. 

They did soafter a time, and with the aid of the queen-mother, who, 
as president of the council, showed much judgment and capacity 
in conciliating adverse parties. But the six or seven weeks which 
passed between the death of the one king and the coronation of the 
other proved a disturbed interval, and full of stirring incident. 
The old minister, Hajji Mirza Aghási, incurred the displeasure of 
the influential part of the community by shutting himself up in 
the royal palace with 1200 followers, and had to take refuge in the 
sanctuary of Shah ‘Abdu 'I- Azim near Tehran. On the other hand 
Mirza Agha Khan, a partisan of the asafu ’d-daulah, and himself 
an ex-minister of war, whom the hajji had caused to be banished, 
was weleomed back to the capital. At Ispahan, Shiráz, and 
Karman serious riots took place, which were with diffieulty sup- 
pressed. While revolution prevailed in the city, robbery was rife 
in the province of Yazd; and from Kazvin the son of "Ali Mirza, 
otherwise called the ‘‘zillu 's-sultan," the prince-governor of 
Tehran, who disputed the succession of Muhammad Shah, came 
forth to contest the erown with lis cousin, the heir-apparent. 
The last-named incident soon came to an inglorious termination 
for its hero, Buta more serious revolt was in full force at Mash- 
had when, on the 20th of October 1848, the young shah entered 
his capital and was erowned at midnight king of Persia. 

The chicf events in the long reign of the present shah, Nasru 
‘d-Din, may be reviewed under four heads: (1) the insurrection 
in Khurásan, (2) the insurreetion of the Babis, (3) the fall of the 
amiru ^n-nizàm, and (4) the war with England. 

It has been stated that the asafu ’d-daulah was a competitor 
with Hajji Mirza Aghási for the post of premier in the cabinet of 
Muhammad Shah, that he was afterwards, in the same reign, 
exiled for rising in rebellion, and that his son, the salar, took 
shelter with the Turkmans. Some four months prior to the 
late king's decease the latter chief had reappeared in arms against 
his authority ; he had gained possession of Mashhad itself, driv- 
ing the prince-governor, Hamza Mirza, into the citadel; and so 
firm was his attitude that Yar Muhammad of Herat, who had 
come to help the Government officials, had retired after a fruitless 
co-operation, drawing away the prince-governor also. The salar 
now defied Murad Mirza, Nasru ‘d-Din’s uncle, who was besieging 
the city ; he found secret means of obtaining money and supplies ; 
and, by occasionally repelling an assault or etlecting a skilful sortie, 
he kept up a prestige of power, which, added to his personal popu- 
larity, commanded the sympathy and good wishes of the multitude. 
In April 1850, after a siege of more than eighteen months, fortune 
turned against the bold insurgent, and negotiations were opened 
between the citizens and besiegers for the surrender of the town and 
citadel. Treachery may have had to do with the result, for when 
the sháh's troops entered the holy city the salar sought refuge in 
the mosque of Imam Riza, and was forcibly expelled. He and his 
brother were seized and put to death, the instrument used being, 
according to Watson, “the bowstring of Eastern story." The con- 
queror of Mashhad, Murád Mirza, became afterwards himself the 
prinee-governor of Khurasan. 


1 Watson. ? Markham. 
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Lady Sheil has written a graphie account of the death of Sa'id 
Muhammad ‘Ali. After repeated arrests and warnings to no pur- 
pose the spread of his doctrines had become so rapid among all 
classes that it was thought necessary to remove lim by the severest 
punishment of the law. He was conveyed to Tabriz, and brought 
out in the great square for execution. 

“A company of soldiers was ordered to despateh Bab by a volley. When 
the smoke had eleared away Bab had disappeared from sight. It had so 
happened that none of the balls had touched him, and, prompted by an impulse 
to preserve his life, he rushed from the spot. Had Bab possessed suflicient 
presence of mind to have fled to the bazar... he would in all probability 
have suceceded in effecting his escape. A miraele palpable to all Tabriz would 
have been performed, and a new creed would have been established. But he 
turned in the opposite direetion, and hid himself in the guard-room, where he 
was immediately discovered, brought ont, and shot. His body was thrown 
iuto the ditch of the town, where it was devoured by the half-wild dogs which 
abound outside a Persian eity. Bab possessed a mild and benignant counte- 
nance, his manners were eomposed and dignitied, his eloquenee was impressive, 
and he wrote rapidly and well.” 

Later ou she wrote— 

“This year (1850) seven Babis were executed at Tehran for an alleged con- 
spiracy against the life of the prime minister. Their fate exeited general sym- 
pathy, for every one knew that no criminal aet had been eommitted, and 
suspeeted the aeensation to be a pretence. . . . Previously to decapitation 
they reecived an offer of pardon, on the eondition of reciting the kalama (or 
Muhammadan ereed). . . . It was rejected, and these visionaries died stedtast 
in their faith. . . . In Zanjan the insurreetion, or the religious movement, as 
the Bibis termed it, broke out with violenee, This eity is only 200 miles from 
Tehran, midway to Tabriz. At its head was a mulla of repute and renown, 
who, with his assoeiates, retired into an angle of the eity, whieh they strength- 
ened as best they eould. For several months they defended themselves with 
unconquerable resolution against a large force in infantry and guns, sent 
against them from Tehran. It was their readiness to meet death that made 
the Bábis so formidable to their assailants. From street to street, from house 
to house, from eellar to cellar, they fought without flinching. All were killed 
at their posts, excepting a few who were afterwa:ds bayoneted by the troops 
in eold blood." 

In the summer of 1852 his majesty was attacked, while riding 
in the vicinity of Tehran, by four men, one of whom fired a pistol 
and slightly wounded him. This man was killed, and two others 
were captured by the royal attendants; the fourth jumped down 
a well. The existence of a conspiracy was then discovered, in 
which some forty persons were implicated ; and ten of the con- 
spirators (one a young woman) were put to death,—some under 
cruel torture. A short reign of terror then ensued which is well 


illustrated in the following extract from Watson's History. 

“The prime minister . . . was fearful of drawing down upon himself and 
his family the vengeance of the followers of the Bab; and, in order that others 
might be implicated in these executions, he hit upon the device of assigning a 
eriminal to each department of the state; the several ministers of the Shah 
being thus compelled to act as executioners. The minister for foreign aflairs, 
the minister of finance, the son of the prime minister, the adjutant-general of 
the army, and the master of the mint, each fired the first shot, or made the 
first eut with a sabre, at the culprits assigned to their several departments, 
respeetively. The artillery, the infantry, the eameLartillery, and the eavalry, 
each had a vietim.3 .. . But the result of all this slaughter was, as might 
have been expected, to ereate a feeling of sympathy for the Babis, whose 
crime was lost sight of in the punishment whieh had overtaken them. They 
met their fate with the utmost firmness, and none of them eared to accept the 
life which was offered to them on the simple condition of reeiting the Muslin 
creed. While the lighted candles were burning the flesh of one follower of the 
Bab, he was urged by the chief magistrate of Tehran to eurse the Bab and 
live. He would not renounee the Bab; but he cursed the magistrate who 
tempted him to do so, he cursed the Shah, and even cursed the prophet Muham- 
mad, his spirit rising superior to the agony of his torture.” 

The movement, however, was not only felt in Tehran and Zanjan 
but also in Mazandaran, Fars, Karman, and Tabriz ; and, in spite of 
the fearful punishments with which the professors of the doctrine 
have been visited, the complete extinction of Dábism by fire and 
sword is a consummation hardly to be set within the range of 


human probability. 


1848-1851. 


Perse- 
cution 
of the 
Babis. 


Mirza Taki, the amíru 'n-nizám (vulgarly amir nizám), or com- Fall of 
mander-in-ehief, was a good specimen of the self-made man of Mirza 


Persia. 
Shah’s brother, and he had filled high and important offices of 
state and amassed much wealth when he was made by the young 
shah Nasru ’d-Din, on his accession, both his brother-in-law and his 
prime minister. The choice was an admirable one ; he was honest, 
hard-working, and liberal according to his lights ; and the services 
of a loyal and capable adviser were secured for the new régime. 
For the rebellion in Khurásan and all emergencies that occurred 
during his three years’ tenure of office, he was the same active and 
intelligent mentor that he had been when associated with the prince 
in his government of Adarbaijan. Unfortunately, he did not boast 
the confidence of the queen-mother ; and this cireumstance greatly 
strengthened the hands of those enemies whom an honest minister 
must ever raise around him in a corrupt Oriental state. For a 
time the shah closed his eyes to the accusations and insinuations 
breathed against him; but at last he fell under the evil influence 
of designing counsellors, and acts which should have redounded 
to the minister's credit became the charges on which he lost his 
office and his life. He was credited with an intention to grasp in 
his own hands the royal power; his influence over the army was 


3 “Eyen the Shah’s admirable French physician, the late lamented DrCloquet, 
was invited to show his loyalty by following the example of the rest of the 
eourt. Ile excused himself, and pleasantly said that he killed too many men 
professionally to permit him to inerease their number by any voluntary homi- 
cide on his part " (Lady Sheil). 


He was the son of a cook of Bahrám Mirza, Muhammad Taki. 
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1851-1872. cited as a cause of danger; and on the night of 13th November 


Rupture 
with 
England. 


1851 he was summoned to the palace and informed that he was 
no longer premier. Mirza Agha Khan, the “‘itimadu ’d-daulah,” 
was named to succeed him, and had been accordingly raised to the 
dignity of **sadr'azim." As the hostile faction pressed the necces- 
sity of the ex-minister’s removal from the eapital, he was otfered 
the choice of the government of Fars, Ispahan, or Kim. He 
declined all ; but, through the mediation of Colonel Sheil, he was 
afterwards offered and accepted Kashan. It is not probable that 
Mirza Taki, onee fallen from his high estate, would have long 
survived, or rather would have been long suffered by his rivals or 
foes to survive, this crisis in his carecer. For intriguers and char- 
latans he was too real a character to be harmless, and means would 
have doubtless been devised to get rid of him altogether. As it 
happened, opportunity was taken of an ill-timed if well- meant 
interference on his behalf of the Russian legation, and the sháh's 
ire was aroused more than ever against him. 

“ Once having got him out of the way," writes Major Euan Smith from infor- 
mation gathered on the seene of the tragedy he is reeounting, ** his enemies had 
full play, and, forty days after his banishment, prevailed upon the king 
to issue orders for his execution. . . . The executioners arrived at Fin, 
and, seeing the ex-minister, told him that they had been seut by the shah 
to ask after his health. Mirza Taki Khan at once saw that his fate was 
sealed ; he merely asked that, instead of having his throat eut, he might be 
allowed to die in his own way. The request was granted; he went into the 
hammdán, where the King's barber opened the two prineipal arteries in each 
arm, and he quietly sat there and bled to death." 1 

When England was engaged in the Crimean War of 1854-55 her 
allianee with a Muhammadan power in no way added to her popu- 
larity or strengthened her position in Persia. The Sunni Turk 
was almost a greater enemy to his neighbour the Shi'ah than the 
formidable Museovite, who had curtailed him of so large a section 
of his territory west of the Caspian. Hence during the war Persia 
coquetted with Russia as to a possible secret alliance, rather than 
with France or England. Morcover, since Sir John M ‘Neils arrival 
in Tehran in 1811, formally to repair the breach with Muhammad 
Shah, there had been little differences, demands, and explanations, 
which were portentous of a storm in the future ; and these symptoms 
had cubninated in 1856, the year of the peace with Russia. As 
to Afghanistan, the wazir Yar Muhammad had in 1842, when the 
British troops were perishing in the passes, or otherwise in the 
midst of dangers, caused Kamran to be sutlocated in his prison. 


Since that event he had himself reigned supreme in Herat, and, 
dying in 1851, was sueeeeded by his son Sa'id Muhammad. This 


chief soon entered upon a series of intrigues in the Persian interests, 
and, among other acts olfensive to Great Britain, suffered one ‘Abbas 
Kuli, who had, under guise of friendship, betrayed the canse of the 
salar at Mashhad, to occupy the citadel of Herat, and again place 
a detachment of the shah’s troops in Ghurian. Colonel Sheil 
remonstrated, and obtained a new engagement of non-interference 
with Herat from the Persian Government, as well as the recall of 
A " r r ww T4 e te . 
Abbás Kuh. In September 1855 Muhammad Yusuf Sáduzái seized 
upon Herat, putting Sa‘id Muhammad to death with some of his 
followers who were supposed accompliees in the murder of his uncle 
Kamran. 

About this time Kohan Dil Khan, one of the chiefs of Kandahar, 
died, and Dost Muhammad of Kabul annexed the city to his terri- 
tory. Some relations of the deceased chief made their escape to 
Tehran, and the shah, listening to their complaint, directed the 
prince-governor of Mashhad to march across to the eastern frontier 
and occupy Herat, declaring that an invasion of Persia was imminent. 
Such was the situation when the Hon. Mr Murray was fulfilling 
his second year of duty at the legation in Tehran. He had relieved 
Mr Taylour Thomson, Colonel Sheil's locum tenens, at a time when 
relations were somewhat strained, and coolness and want of con- 
fidence were daily becoming more apparent between the British 
representative aud the court to which he was accredited. The 
following passage is from a rccently-published work treating of the 
place and period.? 

“At the end of 1855, our relations with the court of Tehran were anything 
but satisfactory. Even the outward seniblanee of civility towards the English 
representative was disregarded, and, in like manner, the veneer of courtesy was 
wanting in the official communications bearing the sign-manual of the Shah or 
his responsible minister. So great was the tension of ill.feeling oeeasioned, 
that our envoy withdrew to Baghdad, declining to resume the functions of his 
office until ample apology had been made, by eertain persons named, for eertain 
olfenees charged, after a manner detailed by himself. A erisis such as this 
may, it is true, be bronght about in Persia by ourselves, through defeetive 
diploinacy and ignorance of the native eharaeter, ways, prejudices, and, to some 
extent, language; but it may also arise from many other causes—among others, 
a wilful pre-determination on the part of the loeal government. Once instructed 
to give offence to strangers and provoke a rupture, the Persian is a wonderful 
adept in fultilling his instructions; and will prove as capable in bandying 
insult and innnendo as inthe more eomplex and refined game of compliment and 
cajolery. In the present instance, there was in the attitude of Persia evidence 
of wilfulness and an exhibition of more than ordinary temper; for not only 
were the Shah's own words full of insult, but his expressions were snpplementeil 
by deeds, Finally, by sending a large military expedition under his royal unele, 
Prince Murád Mirza, to take possession of Herat, he showed his eontempt of 
treaties, and aimed a blow at England's Eastern policy in the most sensitive part. 


l Eastern Persia, vol. i. p. 156. 
residence of the amir nizám. 
? James Outram: a Biography, vol. ii., London, 1880. 


The palace of Fin, near Kashan, was the 
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“This oecurred in Deeember, the same month in which the British envoy 
quitted Tehran. 1n the first week of 1846, negotiations were opened at Corn- 
stantinople, when the Persian chargé d'atlaires in that city related his version 
of the quarrel to our well-known ambassador there. Discussion was prolonged 
for some months in 1856, during whieh an ‘ultimatum’ from Lord Clarendon 
ad been put forward without avail; and in Oetober, a plenipotentiary named 
Farrukh Khan arrived at the Porte with the Shah's instruetions to settle the 
whole matter in dispute. But although this personage went so far as to sign a 
declaration that Herat should immediately be evaeuated by the troops of his 
sovereign, other engagements were required from him whieh he eould not 
undertake, and the attempt at a settlement failed. Lord Stratford presented a 
new ‘ultimatum’ on November 22d; but it was then too late to avert an out- 
break. The news that Herat had been eaptured on October 26th, and that 
three proclamations declaring war against Persia had been issued by the 
governor-generz] of India on November Ist, soon reached Constantinople, aud 
Farrukh Khan's oceupation was, for the moment, gone.” 
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In less than three weeks after issue by the governor-gencral of 
India of the proclamation of war with Persia the Sind division of 
the field force left Karachi (Kurrachee). On 18th January following 
the Bombay Government orders notificd the formation of a second 
division under Lieutenant-General Sir James Outram. Before the 
general arrived the island of Karak and part of Bushahr had both 
been oceupied, and the fort of Rishir had been attacked and ear- 
ried. After the general’s arrival the march upon Parazjün and 
the engagement at Kliushab—two places on the road to Shiraz— 
and the operations at Muhamrah and the Kartin river decided the 
campaign in favour of England. On 5th April, at Muhamrah, 
Sir James Outram received the news that the treaty of peace had 
been signed in Paris, where Lord Cowley and Farrukh khán had 
conducted the negotiations. The stipulations regarding Herat were 
much as before; but there were to be apologies made to the mission 
for past insolence and rudeness, aud the slave trade was to be sup- 
pressed in the Persian Gulf. 

With the exception of a small foree retained at Bushahr under 
General John Jacob for the three months assigned for execution 
of the ratifications and giving effect to certain stipulations of the 
treaty with regard to Afghanistan, the British troops returned to 
India, where their presence was greatly needed, owing to the out- 
break of the mutiny. The envoy retraced his steps from Baghdad 
to Tehran, to reecive the excuses of the sháh's minister. Before 
Mr Murray's arrival, however, an act of so-called retaliation, but 
savoring rather of sheer revenge, had been perpetrated, which 
could not have commended itself to the mind of an English diplo- 
matist on the spot. One of the articles of the treaty of peace pro- 
vided for the release ofall prisoners taken by the Persians at Herat. 
Among these was the ex-ruler Muhammad Yusuf, who, having 
resisted the besieging army, had been brought captive to Tehran. 
The provision of mercy was in his case tantamount to a sentence 
of savage death, for the relatives of Said Muhammad (whom he 
had slain in return for the murder of his uncle Shah Kamran) 
awaited his release literally to hew him to picees in front of the 
Kasri Kajar, a royal palace about 5 miles from the walls of the 
capital. When Colonel Taylor and the officers deputed with him 
to certify the evacuation of ITerat by the Persian soldiers reached 
their destination, they were received by a newly-appointed governor, 
Sultan Ahmad Khan, better known as Sultan Jan, nephew aud 
son-in-law of the amir Dost Muhammad. It is unnecessary to refer 
to other than the political reasons of the war. They soon ceased 
to interest the minds of even European residents in Persia ; and 
the war became a thing of the past. Mr Murray was succeeded in 
1859 by Sir Henry Rawlinson as British envoy. No more popular 
nomination coukl have been made than that of this justly - dis- 
tinguished Oriental statesman; but he barely remained a year 
at the work. Retiring at his own request, he was succeeded by 
Mr Charles Alison, whose marvellous acquaintance with Turks 
and their language had rendered him an invaluable secretary at 
Constantinople. 

It now only remains to mention those incidents which have 
engaged the attention of the British Government, or in which 

ritish officers have had to play a part. Such are the establishment 

of a telegraph, the settlement of the Perso-Bahich, and the arbi- 
tration on the Perso-Afghan frontier. The proceedings of Russia 
in the countries east of the Caspian and bordering on the Oxus 
have, moreover, a bearing more or less direct on the interests of 
Great Britain, with especial reference to her Indian empire. 

The is of construeting a telegraph in Persia as a link in Angl 


the overland line to conneet England with India was broached in Indi: 

Tehran by Colonel Patrick Stewart and Captain Champain, oflteers teleg 

of engineers, in 1862, and an agreement on the subject con- liue. 
nm , , o 


cluded by Mr Edward Eastwiek, when chargé d'affaires, at the 
close of that year. Three years later a more formal convention, 
including a second wire, was signed by Mr Alison and the Persian 
foreign minister ; meantime the work had been actively carried on, 
and communication opened on the one side between Bushahr and 
Karachi and. the Makran coast by cable, and on the other between 
ushahr and Baghdad via Tehran, The untrustworthy character 
of the line through Asiatic Turkey caused a subsequent change 
of direction ; and an alternative line—the Indo-European—from 
London to Tehran, through Russia and along the eastern shores of 
the Black Sea, was constructed, and has worked well since 1872, 
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in conjunction with the Persian land telegraph system and the 
Bushahr- Karachi line.! 

The Sistan mission, under Major-General (afterwards Sir Fred- 
eric) Goldsmid, left England in August 1870, and reached Tehran 
on 3d October. Thence it proceeded to Ispahan, from which city 
it moved to Baluchistan, instead of seeking its original destina- 
tion. Difficulties had arisen both in arranging the preliminaries to 
arbitration and owing to the disordered state of Afghanistan, and 
it was therefore deemed advisable to commence operations by set- 
tling a frontier dispute between Persia and the Kelat state. — Unfor- 
tunately, the obstructions thrown in the way of this settlement hy 
the Persian commissioner, the untoward appearance at Bampür of an 
unexpected body of Kelátis, and the absence of definite instructions 
marred the fulfilment of the programme sketched out; but a line 
of boundary was proposed, which has since been accepted by the 
litigants, and which, exeept perhaps in the case of a small district 
on the north, has, it is believed, been generally respected. 1n the 
following year the same mission, accompanied by the same Persian 
commissioner, proceeded to Sistan, where it remained for more than 
five weeks, prosecuting its inquiries, until joined by another mis- 
sion from India, under Major-General (afterwards Sir Richard) 
Pollock, accompanying the Afghan commissioner, Complications 
then ensued by the determined refusal of the two native officials to 
meet in conference ; and the arbitrator had no course available but 
to take advantage of the notes already obtained on the spot, and 
return with them to Tehran, there to deliver his decision. This 
was done on 19th August 1872. "The contending parties appealed 
to the British secretary of state for foreign aflairs, as provided by 
previous understanding ; but the decision held good, and was event- 
ually accepted on both sides (see above, p. 619). 

The Russo-Persian boundary question of 1881 might have been 
considered to belong to history, but has been treated elsewhere. Jt 
is, however, a strictly pacifie arrangement, and has nothing in 
common with the treaties of Gulistan or Turkmanchai. 

Mr Alison died at Tehran in April 1872. Mr Ranald Thomson, 
whose experience of Persia is of thirty-five years’ duration, then 
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became chargé d'affaires, and held the post until relieved by his 
brother, Mr (since Sir) Taylour Thomson from Chili. On the re- 
tirement of the latter in April 1879, Mr (sineeSir Ranald) Thomson 
succeeded as envoy. During the later years of the reign of Násru 'd- 
Din several Englishmen have distinguished themselves as explorers 
in the north-east. Among them the names of O'Donovan, Napier, 
Baker, Gill, Clayton, and Stewart will be readily remembered. 
Colonels Bateman-Champain, Murdoch Smith, Sir Oliver St 
John, Beresford Lovett, and the late Major Pierson, all engincer 
officers connected with the telegraph, have made their mark in the 
country. Nasru’d-Din Shah, unlike his predecessors, has paid two 
visits to Europe,—one in 1873 and one in 1879. On the first 
occasion only he extended his journey to England, and was then 
attended by his ‘‘sadr 'azim," or prime minister, the late Mirza, 
Husain Khan, an able and enlightened adviser, withal a Grand 
Cross of the Star of India. llis second visit was to Russia, Germany, 
France, and Austria, but he did not eross the Channel. Among the 
sháh's latest projects are the possession of a little fleet in the Persian 
Gulf, and of some vessels on the Karin. In 1884 it was stated that 
a thousand-ton steamer (the ** Persepolis”) and a smaller one for river 
navigation were actually in course of construction. The route by 
the Karin was to be opened, and a carriageable road constructed from 
Shuüstar to Tehran, via Dizful, Khuramabad, Bürüjird, Sultanabad, 
and Kum, Orders had been given for building two tugs to pull native 
craft up the Kárún. The arrangements for the road, transport, and 
administration from Muhamrah to Tehran were confided to General 
Houtum Schindler, the inspector-general of Persian telegraphs.? 
The works which have been mainly followed and quoted in the above his- 
torical sketch are Sir John Malcolm's History of Persia; the more modern 
histories by Robert Grant Watson and Clements Markham; the Travels of 
Venetians in Persia, edited by Lord Stanley of Alderley, printed for the 
Hakluyt Society (1873); and the History of the late Revolutions in Persia, taken 
from the memoirs of Father Krusinski, procurator of the Jesuits at Ispalan 
(1733). Those which have contributed information in a minor degree are Lady 
Sheil’s Diary in Persia; Erskine's Dübar; Chardin's Travels, annotated by 
Langlés; Professor Creasy's History of the Ottoman Turks; Ferrier's History 


of the Afghans; Telegraph and Travel (1874); and others mentioned in the 
footnotes. (F. J. G.) 


PART IIL—LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Section I.—Perstan (IRANIAN) LANGUAGES. 


Under the name of Persian is included the whole of that great 
family of languages occupying a field nearly coincident with the 
modern Iran, of which true Persian is simply the western division. 
It is therefore common and more correct to speak of the Iranian 
family. The original native name of the race which spoke these 
tongues was Arian, King Darius is called on an inseription ‘a 
Persian, son of a Persian, an Arian of Arian race" ; aud the followers 
of the Zoroastrian religion in their earliest records never give them- 
selves any other title but Airyavé danghavó, that is to say, ‘ Arian 
races.” The province of the Iranian language is bounded on the 
west by the Semitic, on the north and north-east by the Ural-altaic 
or Turanian, and on the south-east by the kindred language of India. 

The lranian family of languages is one of the seven great brauches 
of the Indo-European stem, and was first recognized as such by Sir 
William Jones aud Friedrich Schlegel. Whatever uncertainty still 
remains as to the exact relationship between all the several branches 
of the Indo-European family, it is at least certain that Indian and 
Persian belong together more closely than the rest, and that they 
continued to develop side by side for a long period after the other 
branehes had been already severed from the parent stem. 

The common charaeteristies of all Iranian languages, which dis- 
tinguish them especially from Sanskrit, are as follows. 


(1) Change of the original s into the spirant 4. Thus— 
Sanskrit. Zend, Old Persian. New Persian. 
sindhu (Indus) hindu hindu hind 
sarva (all) haurva harnva har 
sama (whole) hama hama lam 
santi (sunt) henti hantiy hend. 


(2) Change of the original aspirates gh, dh, bh (=x, 0, œ) into the 
corresponding medials— 


Sanskrit. Zend. Old Persian. New Persian. 
bhümi (earth) bümi bumi bum 
dhita (erós) data data dad 
gharina (heat) garema garma garm. 


(3) k, t, p before a consonant are changed into the spirants kh, 


Sanskrit. Zend. Old Persian. New Persian. 
prathama (first) — fratema fratama fradum (Parsi) 
kratu (insight) khratu otro khirad. 


(4) The development of soft sibilants— 


1 The Indo-European Telegraph Company have now (1884), on rather more 
than 450 miles of wire, from Julfa on the Arras to Tehran, in what is ealled the 
“Maintenance Department," six stations with fifteen employés; the **com- 
mereial " stations, with twenty employés, ave at Tabriz and Tehran only. The 
Persian telegraph system, under British officers, has fourteen stations in all, 
the chief being at Tehran, Ispahan, Shiráz, and Bushahr. The official staff 
numbers between thirty-five and forty. The number of paid words passing 
through these lines has steadily increased from 305,485 in 1877 to 1,177,412 in 
1883. The average time taken by a message from London to Calcutta via Tehran 
varies from one and a half to two and a half hours. 


Sanskrit. Zend, Old Persian. New Persian. 
Asnré Medhas 3 Ahuró Mazdao Auramazda Ormuzd 
bahu (arm) bazu -—— bazu 
hima (hiems) zima Ae zim. 


Our knowledge of the Iranian languages in older periods is too 
fragmentary to allow of our giving a complete account of this family 
and of its special historical development. lt will be sufficient here 
to distinguish the main types of the older and the more recent 
periods. From antiquity we have sufficient knowledge of two 
dialects, the first belonging to eastern Iran, the second to western. 


1. Zend, or Old Bactrian.—Neither of these two titles is well Zend. 


chosen. The name Old Bactrian suggests that the language was 
limited to the small district of Bactria, or at least that it was 
spoken there,—which is, at the most, only an hypothesis. Zend, 
again (originally dzaintish), is not the name of a language, as Anquetil 
Dnperron supposed, but means “interpretation " or “explanation,” 
and is specially applied to the medieval Pahlavi translation of the 
Avesta, Our “Zend-Avesta” does not mean the Avesta in the 
Zend language, but is an incorrect transcription of the original 
expression “ Avistak va zand,” 4.e., “the holy text (Avesta) together 
with the translation.” But, since we still lack sure data to fix 
the home of this language with any certainty, the convenient name 
of Zend has become generally established in Europe, and may be 
provisionally retained. But the home of the Zend language was 
certainly in eastern Iran ; all attempts to seek it farther west—e.g., 
in Media *—1must be regarded as failures. 

Zend is the language of the so-called Aresta,” the holy book of 
the Persians, containing the oldest documents of the religion of 
Zoroaster. Besides this important monument, which is about twice 
as large as the Jiad and Odyssey put together, we only possess very 
scanty relies of the Zend language in medieval glosses and seattered 
quotations in Pahlavi books. These remains, however, suflice to give 
a complete insight into the structure of the language. Not only 
amongst Iranian languages but amongst all the languages of the 
Indo-European group, Zend takes one of the very highest places in 


2 In the transcription of proper names in Part IT. an endeavour to render 
the pronunciation current in Persia has caused the modification of the more 
conventional, and perhaps the more strietly correct, mode elsewhere followed 
in this work. On this principle it is that the e is replaeed by ? and a, and 
the o by u, as in Makran for Mekran, Rigan for Regan, khurásan for Khorasan, 
c. In Arabie words, however, the w is not exchanged for v, nor is the y 
necessarily used for the o except where the repetition of i would be confusing, 
as in saiyid. Asa general rule the system of spelling Indian words, accepted 
for official correspondence, has been applied to the transliteration of Persian. 
When a final æ is not accented it represents ah, as kara for kárah, and so forth. 

3 Name of the supreme god of the Persians. 

4 Cp. I. Darmesteter, Études Iraniennes, i. 10 (Paris, 1883). 

5 As was said above, this, and not Zend-Avesta, is the correct title for 
the original text of the Persian Bible. The origin of the word is doubtful, and 
we cannot point to it before the time ofthe Sasanians. Perhaps it means 
announcement,” ‘ revelation." 
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importance for the comparative philologist. In age it almost rivals 
Sanskrit ; in primitiveness it surpasses that language in many 
points ; it is inferior only in respect of its less extensive literature, 
and beeause it has not been made the subject of systematie gram- 
matical treatment. The age of Zend must be examined in connexion 
with the age of the Avesta. In its present form the Aresta is not 
the work of a single author or of any one age, but embraces collec- 
tions produced during a long period. The view which became current 
through Anquetil Duperron, that the Aresta is throughout the work 
of Zoroaster (in Zend, Zarathushtra), the founder of the religion, 
has long been abandoned as untenable. But the opposite view, 
which is now frequently accepted, that not a single word in the book 
can lay claim to the authorship of Zoroaster, also appears on closer 
study too sweeping. In the vesta two stages of the language are 
plainly distinguishable, for which the supposition of local dialeetic 
variation is not sutficient explanation, but which appear rather to 
be an older and a younger stage in the development of the same 
language. The older is represented in but a small part of the whole 
work, the so-called GátAás or songs. These songs form the true 
kernel of the book Yasna! ; they must have been in existence long 
before all the other parts of the Avesta, throughout the whole of 
which allusions to them occur, These gáthás are what they claim 
to he, and what they are honoured in the whole Aresta as being,— 
the actual productions of the prophet himself or of his time. They 
bear in themselves irrefutable proofs of their authenticity, bringing 
us face to face not with the Zoroaster of the legends but with a real 
person, announcing a new doctrine and way of salvation, no super- 
natural Being assured of victory, as he is represented in later times, 
but a mere man, often himself despairing of his final success, and 
struggling not with spirits and demons but with human conflicts of 
every sort, in the midst of a society of fellow-believers which was 
yet feeble and in its earliest infancy. It is almost impossible that 
a much later period could have produced such unpretentious and 
almost depreciatory representations of the deeds and personality of 
the prophet ; certainly nothing of the kind is found outside the 
gathas. If, then, the gáthás reach back to the time of Zoroaster, 
and he himself, according to the most probable estimate, lived as 
early as the 14th century B.C., the oldest component parts of the 
Arvesta are hardly inferior in age to the oldest Vedic hymns. The 
githas are still extremely rough in style and expression ; the lan- 
guage is richer in forms than the more recent Zend ; and the voca- 
bulary shows important differences. The predominance of the long 
vowels is a marked characteristic, the constant appearance of a long 
final vowel contrasting with the preference for a final short in the 
later speech. 


Sanskrit. Gáthá., Later Zend. 
abhi (near) aibi aiwi 
tha (work) izha izha. 


The clearest evidence of the extreme age of the language of the 
gáthás is its striking resemblance to the oldest Sanskrit, the 
language of the Vedie poems. "The gáthá language (mueh more 
than the later Zend) and the language of the Vedas have a close 
resemblance, exceeding that of any two Romanic languages ; they 
seem hardly more than two dialects of one tongue. Whole strophes 
of the gathas can be turned into good old Sanskrit by the applica- 
tion of certain phonetic laws ; for example— 

** mat vao padáish ya frasrütà izhayáo 
pairijasái mazda ustánazastó 
at vao asha aredrahyácá nemanghá 
at váo vanghéush manangho hunaretátá," 

becomes in Sanskrit— 

‘mana vah padáih ya praerntá iháyáh 
parigachai medha uttanahastah 
at va rtena radhrasyaea namasá 
åt vO vasor manasah sünrtayá."? 

The language of the other parts of the Avesta is more modern, 
but not all of one date, so that we can follow the gradual decline 
of Zend in the Avesta itself. The later the date of a text, the 
simpler is the grammar, the more lax the use of the cases. We 
have no chronological points by which to fix the date when Zend 
ceased to be a living language ; no part of the Avesta can well be 

ut later than the Sth or 4th century n.c. Persian tradition at 
east regards the collection and arrangement of the holy texts as 
completed before Alexander's time. At that period they are said to 
have been already written out on dressed cowhides and preserved in 
the state archives at Persepolis. 

The followers of Zoroaster soon ceased to understand Zend. For 
this reason all that time had spared of the Avesta was translated 
into Middle Persian or PanLavi (q.v.) under the Sasanians. ‘This 
translation, though still regarded as canonical by the Parsis, shows 
a very imperfect knowledge of the original language. Its value for 
modern philology has been the subject of much needless contro- 

.! The Avesta is divided into three parts: (1) Yasna, with an appendix, 
Visparad, a collection of prayers and forms for divine service ; (2) Vendidad, 
containing directions for purifieation and the penal eode of the ancient 
Persians ; (3) Khordah-Avesta, or the Small Avesta, containing the Yasht, the 


contents of which are for the most part mythological, with shorter prayers for 
private devotion. 


2 “With verses of my making, whieh now are heard, and with prayerful 
hands, I come before thee, Mazda, and with the sincere humility of the upright 
man and with the believer's song of praise.” 
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versy amongst European scholars. It is only a secondary means 
towards the comprehension of the ancient text, and must be used 
with discrimination. A logical system of comparative exegesis, 
aided hy constant reference to Sanskrit, its nearest ally, and to the 
other Iranian dialects, is the best means of recovering the lost sense 
of the Zend texts. 

The phonetic system of Zend consists of simple signs which 
express the different shades of sound in the language with great 
precision. In the vowel-system a notable feature is the presence 
of the short vowels e and o, whieh are not found in Sanskrit and 
Old Persian ; thus the Sanskrit sarti, Old Persian hantty, hecomes 
henti in Zend. The use of the vowels is complicated by a tendeney 
to combinations of vowels and to epenthesis, i.c., the transposition 
of weak vowels into the next syllable; e.g., Sanskrit bharati, Zend 
baraiti (he carries); Old Persian margu, Zend mourra (Merv) ; 
Sanskrit rinakti, Zend irinakhti. Triphthongs are not uncommon ; 
e.g., Sanskrit açrebhyas (dative plural of acva, a horse) is in Zend 
aspacibyé ; Sanskrit krnoti (he does), Zend herenaoiti. Zend has 
also a great tendency to insert irrational vowels, especially near 
liquids; owing to this the words seem rather inflated ; e.g., sarya 
(on the left) becomes in Zend Aávaya ; Lhrdjati (it glitters), Zend 
barázaiti ; gná (yv), Zend gend. In the consonantal system we 
are struck by the abundance of sibilants (s and sh, in three forms 
of modification, z and z&) and nasals (tive in number), and hy the 
complete absence of 2. A characteristic phonetie change is that of 
vt into sh; c.g., Zend aska for Sanskrit rtv, Old Persian arta (in 
Artaxerxes) ; fravashi for Pahlavi fravardin, New Persian ferrer 
(the spirits of the dead). "The verb displays a like abundauee of 
primary forms with Sanskrit, but the conjugation by periphrasis is 
only slightly developed. The noun has the same eight cases as in 
Sanskrit. In the güthás there is a special ablative, limited, as in 
Sanskrit, to the “a” stems, whilst in later Zend the ablative is 
extended to all the stems indiflerently. 

We do not know in what character Zend was written hefore the 
time of Alexander. From the Sasanian period we find an alpha- 
betic and very legiblecharacter in use, derived from Sasanian Pahlavi, 
and closely resembling the younger Pahlavi found in hooks. The 
oldest known manuscripts are of the 14th century A.D.3 

Although the existence of the Zend language was known to the 
Oxford scholar Hyde, the Frenchman Anquetil Duperron, who 
went to the East Indies in 1755 to visit the Parsi priests, was the 
first to draw the attention of the learned world to the subject. 
Scientifie study of Zend texts began with E. Durnouf, and has 
since then made rapid strides, especially since the J'edas have 
opened to us a knowledge of the oldest Sanskrit. 


2. Old Persian.—This is the language of the ancient Persians Old 
properly so called,* in all probability the mother-tongue of Middle Pers: 


Persian of the Pahlavi texts, and of New Persian. We know 
Old Persian from the rock-inseriptions of the Achwmenians, now 
fully deciphered. Most of them, and these the longest, date from 
the time of Darius (Old Persian, Dárayavaush); but we have 
specimens as late as Artaxerxes Ochus. In the latest inscriptions 
the language is already much degraded ; but on the whole it is 
almost as antique as Zend, with whieh it has many points in 
common. For instance, if we take a sentence from an inscription 
of Darius, as— 

** Auramazda hya imam bumim ada hya avam asmánam ada hya martiyam ada 
hya siydtim ada martiyahya hya Darayavaum khshayathiyam akunaush aivan 
paruvnám khsháyathiyam," 
it would be in Zend— 

** Ahuró mazdáo yó imam biunim adát yo aom asmanem adat yò mashim adat 
yo sháitim adát mashyahé yo dárayatvohtun khshaétein akerenaot óytin pouru- 
nam khshaétem.” 5 

The phonetic system in Old Persian is much simpler than in 
Zend; we reckon twenty-four letters in all. he short vowels e, 
oare wanting ; in their place the old “a” sound still appears as 
in Sanskrit, ¢.g., Zend bagem, Old Persian bagam, Sanskrit bagan ; 
Old Persian kamarana, Zend hamerena, Sanskrit samarana. As 
regards consonants, it is noticeable that the older z (soft s) still 
preserved in Zend passes into d,—a rule that still holds in New 
Persian ; compare— 


Sanskrit. Zcnd. Old Persian. New Persian. 
hasta (hand) zasta dasta dast 
jrayas (sea) zrayó daraya darya 
aham (1) azem adam 


Also Old Persian has no special 7. Final consonants are almost 
entirely wanting. In this respect Old Persian goes much farther 
than the kindred idioms, e.g., Old Persian abara, Sanskrit abharat, 
Zend ebara!, épepe ; nominative baga, root-form buga-s, Sanskrit 


3 Grammar hy Spiegel (Leipsic, 1867) ; Dictionary by Justi (Leipsie, 1864); 
edition of the Aresta by Westergaard (Copenhagen, 1852) translation into 
German by Spiegel (Leipsie, 1852), and into English by Darmesteter (Oxford, 
1580) in the Sacred Books of the East. , 

4 And perhaps of the Medes, Although we have no record of the Median 
laugnage, we cannot regard it as differing to any great extent from the Persian. 
The Medes and Persians were two elosely-connected races. There is nothing 
to justify us in looking for the true Median language either in the cuneiform 
writings of the second class or in Zend. 

6 “Ormuzd, who ereated this earth and that heaven, who created man and 
man's dwelling-plaee, who made Darius king, the one and only king of many. 
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bhagas. The differences in declension between Old Persian and 
Zend are unimportant. 

Old Persian inscriptions are written in the cuneiform character 
of the simplest form, known as the “first class.” Most of the 
inscriptions have besides two translations into the more complicated 
kinds of cuneiform character of two other languages of the Persian 
empire. One of these is the Assyrian; the real nature of the 
second is still a mystery. The interpretation of the Persian cunci- 
form, the character and dialect of which were equally unknown, 
was begun by Grotefend, who was followed by Burnouf, Rawlinson, 
and Oppert. The ancient Persian inscriptions have been collected 
in a Latin translation with grammar and glossaries by Spiegel 
(Leipsic, 1862). The other ancient tongues and dialects of this 
family are known only by name; we read of peculiar idioms in 
Sogdiana, Zabulistan, Herat, &c. 1t is doubtful whether the 
languages of the Seythians, the Lycians, and the Lydians, of which 
hardly anything remains, were Iranian or not. 

After the fall of the Achwmenians there is a period of five 
centuries, from which no document of the Persian language has 
come down to us. 

Under the Arsacids Persian nationality rapidly declined ; all that 
remains to us from that period—namely, the inscriptions on coins 
—is in the Greek tongue. Only towards the end of the Parthian 
dynasty and after the rise of the Sasanians, under whom the national 
traditions were again cultivated in Persia, do we recover the lost 
traces of the Persian language in the Pahlavi inscriptions and 
literature, 

3. Middle Persian.—The singular phenomena presented by Pah- 
lavi writing have been discussed in a separate article (see PAHLAV). 
The language which it disguises rather than expresses — Middle 
Persian, as we may call it—presents many changes as compared 
with the Old Persian of the Achwmenians. The abundant gram- 
matical forms of the ancient language are much reduced in number ; 
the case-ending is lost; the noun has only two inflexions, the 
singular and the plural; the cases are expressed by prepositions, 
—e.g., rúbán (the soul) nom. and ace. sing., plur. rúbánán; dat. 
val or avo rübán, abl. min or az rúbán. Even distinctive forms 
for gender are entirely abandoned, e.g., the pronoun avo signifies 
“he,” “she,” “it.” In the verb compound forms predominate. In 
this respect Middle Persian is almost exactly similar to New Persian. 

4. New Persian.—The last step in the development of the lan- 
guage is New Persian, represented in its oldest form by Firdausí. In 
grammatical forms it is still poorer than Middle Persian ; except 
English, no Indo-European language has so few inflexions, but 
this is made up for by the subtle development of the syntax. The 
structure of New Persian has hardly altered at all since the Shkdh- 
nima; but the.original purism of Firdausi, who made every effort 
to keep the language free from Semitic admixture, could not long 
be maintained. Arabie literature and speech exercised so powerful 
an influence on New Persian, especially on the written language, 
that it could not withstand the admission of an immense number 
of Semitie words. There is no Arabie word whieh would be refused 
acceptance in good Persian. But, nevertheless, New Persian has 
remained a language of genuine Iranian stock. 

Among the changes of the sound system in New Persian, as con- 
trasted with earlier periods, especially with Old Persian, the first 
that claims mention is the change of the tenues k, £, p, e, into 


g, d, b, z. Thus we have— 

Old Persian or Zend, Pahlavi. New Persian. 
mahrka (death) mark marg 
Thraétaona Frittn Feridün 
áp (water) áp áb 
hvató (self) khót khód 
raueah (day) rój rüz 
haca aj R az. 


A series of consonants often disappear in the spirant; thus— 


Oll Persian or Zend, Pahtavi. New Persian. 
kaufa (mountain) kof koh 
gathu (place), Z. gátu gas gah 
cath ware (four) ee cihár 
bafidaka (slave) bandak bandah 
spáda (army) ec sipáh 
dadámi (I give) Mese diham. 


Old d and dh frequently become y— 


Old Persian or Zend. Pahlavi. New Persian. 


madhu (wine) Se mai 
baodhó (eonsciousness) bod bói 
pádha (foot) ed pai 
kadha (when) : kai. 


Old y often appears as j: Zend ydma (glass) New Persian jdm ; 
yavan (a youth), New Persian javén. Two consonants are not 
allowed to stand together at the beginning of a word ; hence vowels 
are frequently inserted or prefixed, e.g, New Persian sitédan or 
Pu o stand), root stá ; birádar (brother), Zend and Pahlavi 

rátar. 


1 Grammars of New Persian, by Lumsden (Calcutta, 1820), Chodzko 
(Paris, 1852), Vullers (Giessen, 1870). For the New Persian dialects 
sec Fr. Müller, in the Sttzungsher. der Wien. Akad., vols. lxxvii, 
lxxviii. 
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Amongst modern languages and dialects other than Persian which 
must be also assigned to the Iranian family may be mentioned— 

1. Kurdish, a language nearly akin to New Persian, with which 
it has important characteristics in common. It is chiefly dis- 
tinguished from it by a marked tendency to shorten words at all 
costs, e.g., Kurd. berá (brother) 2 New Persian birádar ; Kurd. dim 
(I give)= New Persian diham ; Kurd. spé(white) = New Persian sipéd. 

2. Baluch, the language of Baluchistan, also very closely akin to 
New Persian, but especially distinguished from it in that all the 
old spirants are changed into explosives, e.g., Baluch vb (sleep)= 
Zend hrafna; Dalueh kap (slime)— Zend. kafa, New Persian kaf, 
Baluch Aapt (seven) 2 New Persian kaft. 

3. Ossetic, true Iranian, in spite of its resemblance in sound to 
the Georgian.? 

4. Afghan, which has certainly been inereasingly influenced by 
the neighbouriug Indian languages in inflexion, syntax, and vocabu- 
lary, but is still at bottom a pure Iranian language, nàt merely 
intermediate between Iranian and Indian. 

The position of Armenian alone remains doubtful. Some scholars 
attribute it to the Iranian family ; others prefer to regard it as a 
separate and independent member of the Indo-European group. 
Many words that at first sight seem to prove its Iranian origin are 
only adopted from the Persian.? (K. G.) 


Section If.—MopErRn PERSIAN LITERATURE. 


Persian historians are greatly at variance about the 
origin of their national poetry. Most of them go back 
to the 5th Christian century and ascribe to one of the 
Sasanian kings, Dahrámgür or Dahrám V. (420-439), the 
invention of metre and rhyme ; others mention as author 
of the first Persian poem a certain Abulhafs of Soghd, 
near Samarkand. In point of fact, there is no doubt that 
the later Sasanian rulers fostered the literary spirit of 
their nation (see PAHLAVi). Pahlavi books, however, fall 
outside of the present subject, which is the literature of the 
idiom which shaped itself out of the older Persian speech 
by slight modifications and a steadily inereasing mixture 
of Arabic words and phrases in the 9th and 10th centuries 
of our era, and which in all essential respects has remained 
the same for the last thousand years. The national spirit 
of Iran, although smothered and stifled by the Arab con- 
quest, could not be entirely annihilated. The system of 
centralization was at no time very strong in the extensive 
dominions of the Omayyad and 'Abbásid dynasties ; and 
the more their power and influence decayed the more 
they lost their hold on Persia, especially since the native 
element began to aspire to governorships and to take the 
political management into its own hand. The death of 
Hartn al-Rashid in the beginning of the 9th century, 
which marks the commencement of the decline of the 
caliphate, was at the same time the starting-point of 
movements for national independence and a national litera- 
ture in the Iranian dominion, and the common cradle of 
the two was in the province of Khorásán, between the 
Oxus and Jaxartes. In Merv, a Khorásánian town, a 
certain ‘Abbás composed in 809 a.D. (193 A.H.), accord- 
ing to the oldest biographical writer of Persia, Mohammed 
‘Aufi, the first real poem in modern Persian, in honour of 
the ‘Abbasid prince Ma'mün, Hárün al-Rashid’s son, who 
had himself a strong predilection for Persia, his mother’s 
native country, and was, moreover, thoroughly imbued with 
the freethinking spirit of his age. Soon after this, in 820 
(205 4.11.), Tahir, who aided Ma'mün to wrest the caliphate 
from his brother Amin, sueceeded in establishing the first 
semi-independent Persian dynasty in Khorasan, which was 
overthrown in 872 (259 a.n.) by the family of the Saffá- 
rids, founded by Ya'küb b. Laith, originally a brazier in 
Sistan or Zábulistán. 

The development of Persian poetry under these first 
native dynasties was slow. Arabic language and literature 
had gained too firm a footing to be supplanted at once 


2 Compare Hiibschmann, in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xxiv. 396. " 
3 Compare P. de Lagarde, Armenische Studien (Göttingen, 1877) ; 
H. Hübselimann, Armenische Studien (Leipsie, 1883). 
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by a new literary idiom still in its infancy ; nevertheless 
the few poets who arose under the Táhirids and Saffarids 
show already the germs of the characteristic tendency of 
all later Persian literature, which aims at amalgamating 
the enforeed spirit of Islamism with their own Aryan 
feelings, and reconciling the strict deism of the Moham- 
medan religion with their inborn Joftier and more or less 
pantheistic ideas; and we can easily trace in the few 
fragmentary verses of men like Hanzalah, Hakim Firüz, 


Forms of and Abü Salík those principal forms of poetry now used 
Eastern in common by all Mohammedan nations—the forms of 


the kuside (the encomiastic, elegiae, or satirical poem), 
the ghuzal or ode (a love-ditty, wine-song, or religious 
hymn), the rwbd@é or quatrain (our epigram, for which the 
Persians invented a new metre in addition to those adopted 
from the Arabs), and the mathnawt or double-rhymed poem 
(the legitimate form for epie and didactic poetry). 
first who wrote such a mathnawí was Abu Shukür of 
Balkh, the oldest literary representative of the third 
dynasty of Khorásán, the Sámánids, who had been able 
in the course of tune to dethrone the Saffárids, and to 
secure the government of Persia, nominally still under the 
supremacy of the caliphs in Baghdad, but in fact with full 
sovereignty. The undisputed reign of this family dates 
from the accession of Amir Nasr IT. (913-942; 301-331 4.11), 
who, more than any of his predecessors, patronized arts 
and sciences in his dominions. The most accomplished 
minstrels of his time were Mohammed Faráládí; Abú 
"-Abbás of Bokhara, a writer of very tender verses; Abii 
|-Muzaffar Nasr of Níshápür; Abú ‘Abdallah Mohammed of 
Junaid, equally renowned for his Arabie and Persian poetry ; 
Ma‘nawi, full of original thoughts and spiritual subtleties ; 
Khusrawání, from whom even Firdausí condescended to 
borrow quotations ; Abú ?"l-Hasan Shahid of Balkh, the first 
who made a diwan or alphabetical collection of his lyrics ; 
and Master Rudagi, the first classie genius of Persia, who 
impressed upon every form of lyric and didactic poetry its 
peculiar stamp and individual character (see Rtpaci), His 
graceful and captivating style was imitated by Hakim 
Khabbáz, a great baker, poet, and quack; Abú Shu‘aib 
Salih of Herát, who left a spirited little song in honour of 
a young Christian maiden; Raunaki of Bokhara; Abú’l-Fath 
of Bust, who was also a good Arabie poet; the amir Abú 
"]-Hasan ‘Ali Alagatchi, who handled the pen as skilfully as 
the sword ; ‘Umarah of Merv, a famous astronomer ; and 
Kisa‘, a native of the same town, a man of stern and 
ascetic manners, who sang in melodious rhythm the praise 
of “Alf and the twelve imams. All these poets flourished 
under the patronage of the Sámánid princes, who also 
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A still greater impulse was given, both to the patriotic 
feelings and the national poetry of the Persians, by Manstir’s 
son and successor, Prince Núh IL, who ascended the throne 
in 976 (365 a.u.). Full of enthusiasm for the glorious 
past of the old Iranian kingdom, he charged his court poet 
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Dakiki, who openly professed in his ghazals the Zoroastrian Daki! 


creed, to turn the Parsí collection of the venerable legends 
and traditions of the heroic ages of Iran, the Koda india, 
or “ Book of Kings” (which had been translated from the 
Pahlavi under the Satfarid Ya'küb b. Laith), into Per- 
sian verse. Shortly after commencing this work Daktki 
was murdered in the prime of life; and the fall of the 
minstrel was soon followed by that of the Sámánid dyn- 
asty itself, which was supplanted by the younger and 
more vigorous house of Sabuktagin, the founder of the 
Ghaznawids, who had rapidly risen from the rank of a 
common Turkish soldier to that of an independent ruler of 
Ghazna (Ghazni, Ghuznee)and all the surrounding countries, 
including a considerable portion of India. But Dakikt’s 
great enterprise was not abandoned ; a stronger hand, a 
higher genius, was to continue and to complete it, and this 
genius was found in l'irdausí (940-1020 ; 328-411 A.n.), 
with whom we enter the golden age of the national epopee 
in Persia (see Firpousf). In 1011, after thirty-five years 
of unremitting labour, he accomplished his gigantie task, 
and wrote the last distichs of the immortal Skdhnéma, 
that * glorious monument of Eastern genius and learning,” 
as Sir W. Jones calls it, “ which, if ever it should be gener- 
ally understood in its original language, will contest the 
merit of invention with Homer itself." And, although it 
was not he, the unrivalled master of epie art, but his old 
friend and patron, the less-renowned 'Unsurí, who officiated 
as “king of poets ” in the court of Mahmúd of Ghazna (998- 
1030 ; 388-421 A.n.), who had continued his father Sabuk- 
tagin’s conquests, and founded an empire extending from 
the Caucasus to Bengal and from Dokhárá and Kashgar 
to the Indian Ocean, he was nevertheless the central sun 
round which all the minor stars revolved, those four hundred 
poets who formed the famous “Round Table” in the 
sultan’s magnificent palace. — F'irdausf's fame eclipsed that 
of all his contemporaries (however well founded their claim 
upon literary renown), —men like ‘Unsurt, Farrnkhi, Asjadi, 
Ghadviri, Minütchehrí, and others, whose eloquent praises 
of Mahmúd have come down to us in very scaree copies, 
and even that of his own teacher Asadi, who survived his 
great pupil, and established a reputation of his own by 
introducing into Persian literature the novel form of the 
munáiarah or strife-poem, the equivalent of the Provencal 
tenson and the English estrif or joust. 


The SAdhnéáma, Imita 


fostered the growing desire of their nation for historical 
and antiquarian researches, for exegetical and medical 
studies. — Mansür I., the grandson of Rudagi’s patron, 
ordered (963 ; 352 A.H.) his wazir Dalaaní to translate the 


from the very moment of its appearance, exercised such an e] 
irresistible fascination upon all minds that there was soon Sh th 
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a keen competition among the younger poets as to who (qm, 


should produce the most successful imitation of that classie 
Tabari. 


famous universal history of Tabarf (224-310 a.m.) from 
Arabic into Persian ; and this 7wrikh«-Yabarf, the oldest 
prose work in modern Persian, is not merely remarkable 
from a philological point of view, it is also the classic 
model of an easy and simple style. The same prince 
employed the most learned among the ulemá of Trans- 
oxiana for a translation of Tabari’s second great work, 
the Tafsir, or commentary on the Koran, and accepted the 
dedication of the first Persian book on medicine, a phar- 
macopocia by the physician Abú Manstir Muwaffak b. ‘Ali 
of Herat (cdited by Seligmann, Vienna, 1859), which forms 
a kind of connecting link between Greek and Indian medi- 
cine. It was soon after further developed by the great 
Avicenna (died 1037; 428 a.n.), himself a Persian by 
birth, and author of pretty wine-songs, moral maxims, 
psychological tracts, and a manual of philosophie science, 
the Danishndmat“Al@i, in his native tongue. 


model; and this competition has gone on under different 
forms through all the following centuries, even to the most 
recent times, First of all, the old popular traditions, so 
far as they had not yet been exhausted by Firdansi, were 
ransacked for new epic themes, and a regular eyele of 
national epopees gathered round the Look of Kings, drawn 
almost exclusively froin the archives of the princes of Sístán, 
the family of Firdausí's greatest hero, Rustam. The first 
and most ambitious of these competitors seems to have 
been Asadi’s own son, ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Asadi, the author 
of the oldest Persian glossary, who completed in 1066 (458 
A.I), in upwards of 9000 distichs, the Gurshdspndma, or 
marvellous story of the warlike feats and love-ad ventures 
of Garshásp, one of Rustam’s ancestors. The heroic deeds 
of Rustam’s grandfather were celebrated in the Sdmndma, 
which almost equals the SAáhnáma in length; those of 
Rustam's two sons, in the Jahdngirndma and the Fará- 
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murzndma ; those of his daughter, an amazon, in the 
Brunhild style of the German Nibelunge, in the Bani 
Gusháspnáma ; those of his grandson, in the Zarsimndmna ; 
those of his great-grandson, in the Shukriydrnéma (ascribed 
to Mukhtari and dedicated to Mas‘tid Shah, who is probably 
identical with Mas'üd b. Ibrahim, Sultan Mahmüd's great- 
grandson, 1088-1114; 481-508 a.1m.); and the wonderful 
exploits of a son of Isfandiyár, another hero of the SAdA- 
náma, in the Buhmanndma. 

When at last these old Iranian sourees were almost 
entirely exhausted, the difficulty was met in various but 
equally ingenious ways. Where some slight historical re- 
cords of the heroic age—no matter how doubtful their 
authenticity—were still obtainable, poctical imagination 
seized upon them at once, and filled the wide gaps by its 
own powerful invention; where no traditions at all were 
forthcoming, fiction pure and simple asserted its indisputable 
right; and thus the national epopee gave way to the epic 
story, and—substituting prose for verse—to the novel and 
the fairy tale. Models of the former class are the various 
Iskandarndmas, or “ Books of Alexander the Great,” the 
oldest and most original of which is that of Nizámí (com- 
pleted about 1202; 599 A.m.); the latter begins with the 
Aitdba-Samak ‘Tydr, a novel in three volumes (about 1189; 
585 A.H.), and reaches its climax in the Bistdn-<-Khaydl, 
or “Garden of Imagination,” a prose romance of fifteen 
large volumes, by Mohammed Taki Khayál, written between 
1742 and 1756 (1155 and 1169 a.m.) Many aspirants to 
poetical fame, however, were not satisfied with either of 
these expedients: they boldly struck out a new path and 
explored hitherto unknown regions, and here again a 
twofold tendency manifested itself. Some writers, both in 
prose and verse, turned from the exhausted ficlds of the 
national glory of Persia to the comparatively original soil 
of Arabian traditions, and chose their subjects from the 
chivalrous times of their own Bedouin conquerors, or even 
from the Jewish legends of the Koran. Of this description 
are the slwhiydndma, or history of the pre-Mohammedan 
prophets, by Hasani Shabistari ‘Ayan{ (before the 8th 
century of the Hijra); Ibn Husám's Ahdwarndma (1427 ; 
830 A.H.), or the deeds of ‘Ali; Bádhil's //«mda-i-1faid«ri, 
which was completed by Najaf (1723; 1135 a.m.), or the 
life of Mohammed and the first four caliphs; Kázim's Far- 
ahnámaa- Fátima, the book of joy of Fátima, Mohammed's 
daughter (1737 ; 1150 4.1.), —all four in the epic metre of 
the Shdhndéma; and the prose stories of //dtim 7f, the 
famous model of liberality and generosity in pre-Islamitic 
times ; of Amir Hamzah, the uncle of Mohammed ; and of 
the Mujizát-i-Msawt, or the miraculous deeds of Moses, 
by Mu‘in-almiskin (died about 1501; 907 a.n.). 

Quite a different turn was taken by the ambition of 
another class of imitators of Firdaust, especially during the 
last four centuries of the Hijra, who tried to create a new 
heroic epopee by celebrating in rhythm and rhyme stirring 
events of recent date. The gigantic figure of Timur inspired 
Hatifi (died 1521; 927 a.m.) with his T'ímürnáma; the 
stormy epoch of the first Safawi rulers, who succeeded at 
last in reuniting for some time the various provinces of 
the old Persian realm into one great monarchy, furnished 
Kásimí (died after 1560 ; 967 A.n.) with the materials of 
his Shdhndma, a poetical history of Shah Isma'íl and Shah 
Tahmásp. Another Shdhndma, celebrating Shah ‘Abbás 
the Great, was written by Kamálfí of Sabzawar; and even 
the cruelties of Nadir Shah were duly chronicled in a 
pompous epic style in ‘Tshrati’s Shéhndma-t-Nddiri (1749; 
1162 a.n.). But all these poems are surpassed in length 
by the 33,000 distichs of the Skéhinshdhndma by the 
poet-laureate of the late Feth ‘Ali Shah of Persia, and the 
40,000 distichs of the Georgendma, a poetical history of 
India from its discovery by the Portuguese to the conquest 
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of Poonah by the English in 1817. In India especially 
this kind of epic versification has flourished since the 
beginning of Humáyün's reign (1530-1556); the court- 
poets of the great Mogul emperors of Delhi, as well as of 
all the minor dynasties, vied with one another in glorifying 
the exploits of their respective sovereigns, as is suflieiently 
proved by the Zafurnáma-A-Sháhjahánt by Kudsi (died 
1646; 1056 ^11); the SAéAinsháhnáma by Talib Kalím 
(died 1651 ; 1061 4.11), another panegyrist of Shah Jahan ; 
Atasht’s ‘Adiindma, in honour of Shah Mohammed ‘Adil 
of Bijápür, who ascended the throne in 1629 (1039 4.11.) ; 
the Tawdrtkha-Kult Kutbsháh, a metrical history of the 
Kutb sháhs of Golkonda; and many more, down to the Fath- 
náma-i- Tipi Sultán by Ghulam Hasan (1784 ; 1189 a.i.) 

But the national epopee, with both its legitimate and its 
illegitimate offspring, was not the only bequest the great 
Firdausí left to his nation. This rich genius gave also 
the first impulse to the higher development of those other 
branches of poetical art which were to flourish in the 
following ages— particularly to romantic, didactic, and 
mystic poetry ; and even his own age produced powerful 
co-operators in these three most conspieuous departments 
of Persian literature. 


A.H.) brilliant pictures of the struggles and passions in the 
human heart (see Nizdmi, vol xvii. pp. 521, 522), sent 
forth its first tender shoots in the numerous love-stories 
of the Shdkndma, the most fascinating of which is that of 
Zál and Riidabeh, and developed almost into full bloom 
in Firdausi’s second great mathnawi Yusuf u Zalikhd, 
which the aged poet wrote after his flight from Ghazna, 
and dedicated to the reigning caliph of Baghdad, AllsAdir- 
biláh. It represents the oldest poctical treatment of the 
Biblical story of Joseph, which has proved so attractive 
to the epic poets of Persia, among others to ‘Aim‘ak of 
Bokhara (died 1149), who was the first after Firdausí to 
write a Viisuf u Zalikhá (which can be read in two dif- 
ferent metres), to Jámí (died 1492), Mauji Kasim Khan, 
Humaytin’s amir (died 1571), Nazim of Herat (died 1670), 
and Shaukat, the governor of Shiraz under Feth ‘Ali Shah. 
Perhaps prior in date to Firdausi’s Y?ísuf was his patron 
"Unsurfs romance Wdmik u Adhrd, a popular Iranian 
legend of great antiquity, which had been first written in 
verse under the Táhirid dynasty. This favourite story was 
treated again by F'asíhí Jurjání (in the course of the same 
5th century of the Hijra) and by many modern poets,— 
as Damíri, who died under the Safawt Shah Mohammed 
(1577-1586 ; 985-994 a.m.), Nami, the historiographer of 
the Zand dynasty, and Husain of Shiraz under Feth ‘Alí 
Shah, the last two flourishing towards the beginning of 
the present century. Another love-story of similar anti- 
quity, which had originally been written in Pahlavi, formed 
the basis of Fakhr-uddin As‘ad Jurjánfs Wis u Rdmin, 
which was composed in Isfahán (Ispahán) about 1048 
(440 4.5.),—a poem remarkable not only for its high 
artistic value but also for its close resemblance to one of 
the epic masterpieces of medieval German literature, Gott- 
fried von Strasburg's Tristan und [solt. 

The last-named Persian poet was apparently one of the 
earliest eulogists of the Seljuks, and it was under this 
Turkish dynasty, which soon became a formidable rival 
both of the Ghaznawids and of the Arabian caliphs of 


Baghdad, that lyrical romanticism — that is, panegyrical Encomi- 
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and satirical poetry— rose to the highest pitch. 
Firdausi, in his exalted descriptions of royal power an 
dignity, and the court-poets of Sultan Mahmud, in their 
unbounded praise of the great sovereign and protector 
of arts, had eommenced, what other encomiasts under 
Mahmuüd's successors—for instance, Abú ’l-Faraj Rüní of 
Lahore and Mas'"üd b. Sa'd b. Salmán (under Sultan 
XVIII. — 83 


Romantic fiction, which achieved its Romantic 
highest triumph in Nizámt of Ganja’s (1141-1203; 535-599 fiction. 
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Ibrahim, 1059-1088) —had successfully continued, reached 
its perfection in the famous group of panegyrists who 
gathered in the first half of the 6th century of the Hijra 
round the throne of Sultan Sanjar, and partly also round 
that of his great antagonist, Atsiz, shah of Khwárizm. This 
group included Adib Sábir, who was drowned by order of 
the prince in the Oxus about 1145 (540 4.n.), and his 
pupil Jauhari, the goldsmith of Bokhárá; Amir Mu'izzí, the 
king of poets at Sanjar's court, killed by a stray arrow in 
1147 (542 a.n.); Rashid Watwat (the Swallow), who died 
in 1172 (568 4.1.), and left, besides his kasídas, a valuable 
treatise on poetry (//add'ik-essihr) and a metrieal transla- 
tion of the sentences of ‘Ali; ‘Abd-alwdsi Jabali, who sang 
at first, like his contemporary Hasan Ghaznawí (died 
1169; 565 a.n.), the praise of the Ghaznawid sháh Bahram, 
but afterwards bestowed his eulogies upon Sanjar, the con- 
queror of Ghazna ; and Auhad-uddin Anwari, the most eele- 
brated kasída-writer of the whole Persian literature. Anwari 
(died between 1191 and 1196; 587 and 592 a.m.), who 
in early life had pursued seientifie studies in the madrasah 
of Tús and who ranked among the foremost astronomers of 
his time, owes his renown as much to the inexhaustible store 
of poetical similes and epitheta ornantia which he showered 
upon Sanjar and other royal and princely personages as 
to his cutting sareasms, which he was careful enough to 
direct, not against special individuals, but against whole 
classes of society and the cruel wrongs worked by an in- 
exorable fate, —thus disregarding the more manly example 
of Firdausí, whose bold attaek upon Sultan Mahmud 
for having cheated him out of the well-earned reward for 
his epopee is the oldest and, at the same time, most finished 
specimen of personal satire. This legitimate braneh of 
high art, however, soon degenerated either into the lower 
forms of parody and travesty—for which, for instanee, a 
whole group of Transoxanian writers, Süzaní of Samar- 
kand (died 1174; 569 a.m.) and his contemporaries, Abu 
‘Alf Shatranjí of the same town, Lami‘ of Bokhárá, and 
others gained a certain literary reputation—or into mere 
comie pieces and joeular poems like the *'Pleasantries ? 
(Hasliyyát) and the humorous stories of the “Mouse and 
Cat” and the “Stone-eutter” (Sangtarash) by ‘Ubaid 
Zákání (died 1370; 772 A.H.) Anwarl’s greatest rival 
was Khákání (died 1199 ; 595 a.n.), the son of a carpenter 
in Shirwan, and panegyrist of the sháhs of Shítrwán, usually 
called the Pindar of the East on account of the difficult 
and enigmatie style of his verses. Oriental crities, of 
course, greatly admire the obseure allusions, far-fetehed 
puns, and other eecentrieities with which the otherwise 
energetie and harmonious language, both of his laudatory 
odes and of his satires, is loaded; to European taste only 
the shorter epigrams and the double-rhymed poem Tuhfat- 
wl'irákain, in which Khákánf deseribes his journey to Mecca 
and back, give full satisfaetion. Among his numerous 
contemporaries and followers may be noticed Mujir-uddin 
Dailakánf (died 1198; 594 4.11), Zahir Fáryábi (died 1202; 
598 A.1.), and Athir Akhsfkatí (died 1211; 608 4.1.) — 
all three panegyrists of the atábegs of Adharbaiján (Azer- 
bijan), and especially of Sultan Kizil Arslan —Kamál-uddín 
Isfahání, tortured to death by the Moguls in 1237 (635 
A.H.), who sang, like his father Jamál-uddín, the praise of 
the governors of Isfahán, and gained, on aecount of his fer- 
tile imagination, the honorary epithet of the “creator of fine 
thoughts ” (Khallák-ulma'ání); and Saif-uddin Isfarangi 
(died 1267 ; 666 4.H.), afavourite of the sháhs of Khwárizm. 

Fruitful as the 6th and. 7th centuries of the Hijra were 
in panegyries, their literary fame did not rest upon these 
alone ; they attained an equally high standard in two other 
branches of poetry, the didactic and the mystic, which 
after a short period of separate existence entered into a 
close and henceforth indissoluble union. The origin of 
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both can again be traced to Firdausí and his time. In the 
ethical reflexions, wise maxims, and moral exhortations 
scattered throughout the SAáhnáma the didactie element 
is plainly visible, and equally plain in it are the traces of 
that mystical tendeney which was soon to pervade almost all 
the literary productions of Persian genius. Sufie pantheism, 
which tends to reeoncile philosophy with revealed religion, 
and centres in the doctrine of the universality and absolute 
unity of God, who is diffused through every particle of the 
visible and invisible world, and to whom the human soul 
during her temporary exile in the prison-house of the body 
strives to get back through progressive stages till she is 
purified enough to be again absorbed in Him, is already 
hinted at in the numerous verses of the “ Book of Kings” 
in which the poet cries out against the vanity of all earthly 
joys and pleasures, and expresses a passionate desire for a 
better home, for a reunion with the Godhead, but the 
most characteristic passage of the epopee is the mysterious 
disappearanee of Sháh Kaikhosrau, who suddenly, when at 
the height of earthly fame and splendour, renounees the 
world in utter disgust, and, earried away by his fervent 
longing for an abode of everlasting tranquillity, vanishes for 
ever from the midst of his companions. The first Persian 


who devoted poetry exclusively to the illustration of Süfie Súfie 
doctrines was Firdausís contemporary, the renowned poets. 


sheikh Abú Sa'íd b. Abú "]-Khair of Mahna in Khorasan 
(968-1049; 357-440 a.i), the founder of that specific form 
of the rubá'í which gives the most concise expression to 
religious and philosophie aphorisms,—a form which was 
further developed by the great freethinker ‘Omar B. 
Kuayydn (4.0.), and Afdal-uddín Kashi (died 1307 ; 707 
A.H.) The year of Abú Sa'íd's death is most likely the 
same which gave to the world the first great didactie 
mathnawfí, the Réshan@indma, or “Book of Enlighten- 
ment,” by NÁsig B. KHOSRAU (4.7), a poem full of sound 
moral and ethical maxims with slightly mystical tendencies. 
About twenty-five years later the first theoretical handbook 
of Sáfism in Persian was composed by ‘Ali b. ‘Uthman 
al-jullabi al-hujwiri in the Aashfulmahjib, which treats of 
the various schools of Süfís, their teachings and observ- 
ances. A great saint of the same period, Sheikh "Abdalláh 
Ansari of Herat (1006-1089; 396-181 a.n.), assisted in 
spreading the pantheistic movement by his Munáját or in- 
vocations to God, by several prose tracts, and by an import- 
ant collection of biographies of eminent Süfís, based on an 
older Arabie compilation, and serving in its turn as ground- 
work for Jami’s excellent Vafahdt-aluns (completed in 1478; 
883 a.n.). He thus paved the way for the publication of 
one of the earliest text-books of the whole seet, the //adihat- 
ulhakikat, or “Garden of Truth” (1130; 525 An.) by 
Hakim Saná’í of Ghazna, to whom all the later Süfic poets 
refer as their unrivalled master in spiritual knowledge. 
In this extensive mathnawi in ten cantos, as well as in his 
smaller poetical productions, he skilfully blended the purely 
didactic clement, which is enhaneed by pleasant stories and 
anecdotes, with the chief tenets of higher theosophy,—an 
example which has been strietly adhered to by all the 
following Stifie poets, who only differ in so far as they give 
preponderance either to the ethieal or to the mystical side 
of their writings. As the most uncompromising Siiffs 
appear the greatest pantheistie writer of all ages, Jelal- 
uddin Rimi (1207-1273 ; 604-672 a.n.; see RUmi), and his 
scarcely less renowned predecessor l'aríd-nddín ‘Attar, who 
was slain by the Moguls at the age of 114 lunar years in 
1230 (627 a.n.). This prolific writer, originally a druggist 
(‘attar) in Níshápür, after having renounced all worldly 
affairs and performed the pilgrimage to Meeca, devoted him- 
self to a stern ascetie life, and to the composition of Sitfic 
works, partly in prose, as in his valuable “ Biography of 
eminent Mystie Divines,” but mostly in the form of math- 
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nawis (upwards of twenty in number), among which the 
Pandndma, or “ Book of Counsels,” and the Mantik-uttair, 
or the “Specehes of Birds,” occupy the first rank. In the 
latter, an allegorical poem, interspersed with moral tales 
and pious contemplations, the final absorption of the Sufi 
in the deity is most ingeniously illustrated, and the seven 
valleys through which the birds travel on their way to the 
fabulous phoenix or simurg (literally thirty birds), and in 
which all except thirty succumb, are the seven stations 
of the mystic road that leads from earthly troubles into 
the much-coveted Faná or Nirvana. 

In strong contrast to these advanced Süfís stands the 
greatest moral teacher of Persia, Sheikh Sa‘di of Shiraz 
(died about 110 lunar years old in 1292; 691 a.n.; see 
SA'pf), whose two best known works, the Léstdn, or “ Fruit- 
garden," and the G^adistán, or “Rose-garden,” owe their 
great popularity both in the East and the West to the 
purity of their spiritual thoughts, their sparkling wit, 
charming style, and the very moderate use of mystic 
theories. However, both have found comparatively few 
unitations,—the former in the Dastiérndma of Nizdri of 
Kohistan (died 1320 ; 720 4.11.), in the Dah Báb, or “Ten 
Letters,” of Kátibi (died 1434; 838 4.11.), and in the Gulzár 
of Hairati (murdered 1554 ; 961 A.1.); the latter in Mu‘tn- 
uddin Juwainfs Vigdristén (1335 ; 735 a.m.) and Jámt's 
Daháristán, or “Spring-garden” (1487 ; 892 A.n.); whereas 
an innumerable host of purely Súfic compositions followed 
in the wake of Sand’i’s, Attár's, and Jelél-uddin Rumit’s 
mathnawis. They consist partly of mere expositions of 
doctrines with or without illustrations by tales and anec- 
dotes, partly of complete Sufie allegories, often disfigured 
by the wildest eccentricities. It will suffice to name a few 
of the most conspicuous in each class. To the former 
belong the Lam«'át, or “Sparks,” of ‘Iraki (died between 
1287 and 1309; 686 and 709 a.n.), the Zédadmusdjirin, 
or “Store of the Wayfarers,” by Husaini (died 1318 ; 718 
At), the Gulshan-i-hdz, or *Rose-bed of Mystery,” by 
Mahmúd Shabistarí (died 1320 ; 720 4.11.), the Jám-i-Jam, 
or * Cup of Jamshid,” by Auhadi (died 1338; 738 a.u.), the 
Anis-ul 'Lrifín, or “Friend of the Mysties," by Kásim-i- 
Anwar (died 1434; 837 a.m), and others; to the latter 
"Assár's Mier u Mushtari, or “Sun and Jupiter” (1376 ; 
773 AH.) “Arifi’s Gái u Chaugán, or “The Ball and the 
Bat” (1438; 842 A.n.) usn u Dil, or “Beauty and 
Heart,” by Fattahi of Níshápür (died 1448; 852 «.m.), 
Sham u Parwána, or “The Candle and the Moth,” by 
Ahli of Shiraz (1489 ; 894 s.n.), SAGA u Gadd, or “ King 
and Dervish,” by Hilálí (put to death 1532; 939 4.m.), 
Baha-uddin 'Amilf's (died 1621 ; 1030 a.m.) Van u Halwá, 
or “ Bread and Sweets," Shir u Shakar, or “Milk and 
Sugar," and many more. 

During all these periods of literary activity, /yric poetry, 
pure and simple—z.e., the ghazal, in its legitimate form— 
had by no means been neglected ; almost all the renowned 
poets since the time of Rudagi had sung in endless strains 
the pleasures of love and wine, the beauties of nature, and 
the almighty power of the Creator; but, however rich the 
ghazals of Sa‘di in lofty thoughts and pious feelings, how- 
ever sublime the hymns of Jelál-uddín Rumi, it was left 
to the incomparable genius of Hafiz (died 1389 ; 791 a.m; 
see HAriz) to give to the world the most perfect models 
of lyric composition ; and the lines he had laid down were 
more or less strictly followed by all the ghazal-writers of 
the 9th and 10th centuries of the Hijra,—by Salman of 
Sawa (died about 1377; 779 ^.n.), who excelled besides 
in kasída and mathnawi; Kamal Khujandí, Háfiz's friend, 
and protégé of Sultan Husain (776-784 a.u.); Mohammed 
Shirin Maghribi (died at Tabriz in 1406 ; 809 a.11.), an inti- 
mate friend of Kamal; Ni'mat-ulláh Wali (died 1431 ; 834 
A.H.), the founder of a special religious order; Kasim-i- 
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Anwar (see above); Amir Shahi (died 1453 ; 857 a.n.), of 
the princely family of the Sarbadárs of Sabzawár ; Banná'í 
(died 1512; 918 a.n.), who also wrote a romantic poem, 
Bahram u Bihrá:; Baba Fighánf of Shiraz (died 1519 ; 
925 a.m), usually called the * Little Hafiz”; Nargisi (died 
1531; 938 a.m); Lisání (died 1531; 941 a.x.), who himself 
was imitated by Damiri of Isfahan, Muhtasham Kashi, and 
Wahshi Bafiki (all three died in the last decade of the 10th 
century of the Hijra); Abli of Shirdz (died 1535; 942 
A.H.), author of the Sthr-i-L/aldl, or “ Lawful Witcheraft,” 
which, like Kátibf's (died 1434; 838 4.1.) .Majma -ulbahrain, 
or the “‘ Confluence of the Two Seas,” ean be read in two 
different metres ; Nau“ (died 1610 ; 1019 A.n.), who wrote 
the charming romance of a Hindu princess who burned 
herself in Akbar's reign with her deceased husband on the 
funeral pile, styled Siz u Guddz, or “ Burning and Melt- 
ing" &e. Among the immediate predecessors of Háfiz 
in the 8th century of the Hijra, in which also Ibn Yamin, 
the great kit‘ah-writer,! flourished, the highest fame was 
gained by the two poets of Delhi, Amir Hasan and Amir 
Khosrau. The latter, who died in 1325 (725 a.n.), two 
years before his friend Hasan, occupies the foremost place 
among all the Persian poets of India by the riehness of 
his imagination, his graphie style, and the historical interest 
attached to his writings. Five extensive díwáns testify to 
his versatility in all branches of lyric poetry, and nine 
large mathnawis to his mastership in the epic line. Four 
of the latter are poetical accounts of contemporary events 
during the reigns of the emperors of Delhi, 'Alá-uddín 
Mohammad Shah Khilji (1296-1311), his predecessor 
Fírüz Shah, and his sueeessor Kutb-uddin Mubarek Shah,— 
the Mirtéh-ulfutih, or “ Key of Mysteries,” the Airdn-ussa‘- 
dain, or “The Conjunction of the Two Lucky Planets,” 
the Vuh Sipihr, or “Nine Spheres,” and the love-story 
of Khidrkhdn u Duwalrdai. His other five mathnawis 
formed the first attempt ever made to imitate Nizámt's 
famous Khamsah, or five romantic epopees, and this attempt 
turned out so well that henceforth almost all epie poets 
wrote quintuples of a similar description. Khwájú Kirmani 
(died 1352 ; 753 a.m.) was the next aspirant to Nizami’s 
fame, with five inathnawís, among which Zhondi u 
Ilwmdáyün is the most popular, but he had to yield the 


palm to ‘Abd-urraliman Jami (1414-1492 ; 817-898 a.n.), Jami 
the last classic poet of Persia, in whose genius were summed and later 


up, as it were, all the best qualities of his great predecessors, 
and who combined, ina manner, the moral tone of Sa‘di with 
the lofty aspirations of Jelál-uddín Rumi, and the graceful 
ease of HáfiZs style with the deep pathos of Nizámí, to 
whose Ahamsah he wrote the most successful counterpart 
(sce his YWsuf u Zalikhá mentioned above) Equally 
renowned are his numerous prose works, mostly on Süfie 
topics, and his three díwáns. Many poets followed in 
Jámf's footsteps, first of all his nephew Hatifi (see above), 
and either wrote whole khamsahs or imitated at least 
one or other of Nizámf's epopees; thus we have a Leilá 
u Majniin, for instance, by Maktabi (1490), Hilali (see 
above), and Rüh-ulamfn (died 1637). But their efforts could 
not stop the growing corruption of taste, and it was only 
at the court of the Mogul emperors, particularly of the 
great Akbar (1556-1605), who revived Sultan Malimüd's 
“round table,” that Persian literature still enjoyed some 
kind of “Indian summer" in poets like Ghazali of Mash- 
had or Meshed (died 1572); Urft of Shiraz (died 1591), who 
wrote spirited kasidas, and, like his contemporaries Wahshi 
and Kauthari,a mathnawi, Farhdd u Shirin; and Faidí(died 
1595), the author of the romantic poem, Val « Daman, who 
also imparted new life into the rubá'í. In Persia proper 

! A kit'ah or mukatta'ah is a poem containing moral reflexions and 


differs from the kasída and ghazal only by the absence of a matla' or 
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only Zulali, whose clever romance of “Sultan Mahmúd and 
his favourite Ayáz ” (1592) is widely read in the East, Sib 
(died 1677), who is commonly called the creator of a new 
style in lyrie poetry, and, among the most modern, Hátif 
of Isfahán, the singer of sweet and tasteful odes (died 
about 178 85), deserve a passing notice. 

But we cannot conclude our brief survey of the national 
literature of Persia without calling attention to the rise of 
quite a novel form of Iranian poetry, the drama, which has 
only sprung up in the beginning of the present century. 
Like the Greek drama and the Mysteries of the European 
Middle Ages, it is the offspring of a purely religious cere- 
mony, which for centuries has been performed annually 
during the first ten days of the month Moharrem,—the 
recital of mournful lamentations in memory of the tragie 
fate of the house of the caliph ‘Alf, the hero of the 
Shiitic Persians. Most of these passion-plays deal with 
the slaughter of 'Alfs son Hosain and his family in the 
battle of Kerbelá, But lately this narrow range of dramatic 
subjects has been considerably widened ; Diblical stories and 
even Christian legends have been brought upon the Persian 
stage; and there is a fair prospect of a further develop- 
ment of this most interesting and important movement, 

In the various departments of general Persian literature, 
not touched upon in the foregoing pages, the same wonder- 
ful activity has prevailed as in the realm of poetry and 
fietion, since the first books on history and medieine ap- 
peared under the Sámánids (see above). "The most im- 
portant section is that of historieal works, which, although 
deficient in sound criticism and often spoiled by a highly 
artificial style, supply us with most valuable materials for 
our own research, especially when they relate contemporary 
events in which the authors took part either as political 
agents or as mere cye-witnesses, Quite unique in this 
respect are the numerous histories of India, from the first 
invasion of Sultan Mahmúd of Ghazna to the English con- 
quest, and even to the first decades of the present century, 
most of which have been deseribed and partly translated 
in the eight volumes of Elliot’s //istory of India (1867- TE): 
Persian writers have given us, besides, an immense variety 
of universal histories of the wor id, with many curious 
and noteworthy data (see, among others, Mirkhond’s 
and Khwándamírs works under MÍRKHOND, vol. xvi. p. 
499) ; histories of Mohammed and the first caliphs, partly 
translated from Arabie originals, which have been lost; 
detailed accounts of all the Persian dynasties, from the 
Ghaznawids to the still reigning Kajars, of Jenghiz Khán 
and the Moguls (in Juwainfs and Wassáf's elaborate 
Twrikhs), and of Tímür and his successors (see an account 
of the Zafarnáma under PETIS DE LA Croix); histories of 
sects and ereeds, especially the famous Dabistán, or “School 
of Manners " (translated by 'Troyer, Paris, 1843) ; and many 
local chronicles of Iran and Türán. Next in importance 
to history rank geography, cosmography, and travels (for 
instance, the Vuzhat-ahulib, by Hamdalláh Mustauft, who 
died in 1349,and the translationsof Istakhri’s and Kazwint’s 
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| Arabie works), and the various tadhkiras or biographies of 


Snffs and poets, with selections in prose and verse, from 
the oldest of ‘Anfi (about 1220) to the last and largest of 
all, the Muahhzan-ulghar@ib, or “Treasure of Marvellous 
Matters” (completed 1803), which contains biographies 
and specimens of more than 3000 poets. We pass over the 
well-stocked sections of philosophy, ethies, and polities, of 
theology, law, and Süfism, of mathematics and astronomy, 
of medicine (the oldest thesaurus of w hich is the “ Treasure 
of the shah of Khwarizm,” 1110), of Arabie, Persian, and 
Turkish grammar and lexicography, and only cast a part- 


ing glance at the rich collections of old Indian folk-lore Indian 
and fables preserved in the Persian versions of Aadilah u folk-lore 


Dimnah (see Rtvact), of the Sindbddndma, the Tútináma, 
or “Tales of a Parrot,” and others, and at the translations 
of standard works of Sanskrit literature, the epopees of 
the Radmdyana and Mahábhárata, the Bhagavad-Gitd, the 
Voga-Vasishtha, and numerous Purdnas and Upanishads, 
for which we are mostly indebted to the emperor Akbar’s 
indefatigable zeal. 


A complete history of Persian literature is still a desideratum. 
Hammers Schöne Ledekiinste Persiens, Vienna, 1818, is altogether 
unsatisfactory and obsolete. Concise sketehes of Persian poctry 
are contained in Ouseley's Biographical Notices; in Fliigel’s article 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine EncyKlopádie (1842) ; ; “in Pl and's 
papers in the Journal of the Roy. Asiatic Society, vol. vii. p. 845 
sq. and vol. ix. p. 122 sg. ; and in Barbier de Meynard’s Poésie en 
Perse, Paris, 1877. Real mines of information are the catalogues 


of Sprenger, Calcutta, 1854; Morley, London, 1854; Flügel, 3 
vols., Vienna, 1865; and Ricu, 3 vols., London, 1879 -88. For 


the first five centuries of the Hijra compare Ethé's editions and 
metrical translations of “ Ridagi’s Vorlinfer und Zeitgenossen,” in 
Morgenlindische Forschungen, Leipsic, 1875; of Kisirs songs, 
Firdausi's lyrics, and Abu Sa'id b. Abú ’l- Khair's rubá'is, in Sitz. 
ungsberichte der bayr. Akademie (1872, p. 275 sq.; 1873, p. 622 sq.; 
1874, p. 138 sq. ; 1875, p. 145 sq. ; and 1878, p. 38 sq. of Avicenna's 
Persian poems, in Göttinger Nachrichten, 1875, p. 555 sqg.; and of 
Asadi and his munázarat, in “ Persische Tenzonen,” Verhandlungen 
des Sten Orientalisten- Congresses, Berlin, 1882, part ii., first half, 
p. 48 sq.; Zotenberg's Chronique de Tabari, Paris, 1867-74; 
Jurjani’s Vis u Rdmén, edited iu the Bibl. Indica, 1864 (trans- 
lated into German by Graf in Z. D. M. Œ., xxiii. 975 sq.); and Kasi- 
mirski's Spécimen du diwán de Menoutchchri, Versailles, 1876. On 
Khakani, see Khanykott’s ** Mémoire," in Journal Asiatique, 6th 
series, vol. iv. p. 187 sq. and v. p. 296 sq., and Salemann’s edition 
of his mbá'i is, with Russian transl, Petersburg, 1875; on Farid- 
uddin ‘Attar, Sacy s edition of the Pandnama, Paris, 1819, and 
Garcin de ‘Fassy’ s Mautik-uttair, Paris, 1857 ; on ihe Gulshan-i-rdz, 
E. H. Whinfield’s edition, London, 1880 ; ; and on Amir Khosrau’s 
mathnawis, the abstracts given in Elliot’s History of India, vol. iii. 
p. 524 sg. German translations of Ibn Yamin were published by 
Schlechta-Wssehrd, Bruchstiieke, Vienna, 1852; of Jami’s minor 
poems, by Rosenzweig, Vienna, 1840; by È iickert, in Zeitschrift für 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes, vols. v. and vi., and "Zeitschrift der D. 
Morgent. Gesclisch., vols. ii., iv., v., vi., xxiv., xxv., and xxix. ; and 
by Wiekerhauser, Leipsie, 1855, and Vienna, 1858; German trans- 
lation of Yaisuf u Zalikhd, by Rosenzweig, Vienna, 1824, English 
by Griffith, London, 1881; French translation of Lailá u "Majnin, 
by Chézy, Paris, 1805, German by Hartmann, Leipsie, 1807; 
radiis ** König und Derwisch," by Ethe, in Morgenlànd. Stud., 

Leipsic, 1870, p. . 197 sq. On the Persian drama, compare Gobineau's 
Jieligions et Philosophies de U Asie centrale, Paris, 1866; Chodzko's 
Théátre persan, new ed., Paris, 1878; and Ethé, “Persische Pas- 
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PERSIGNY, JEAN GILBERT VICTOR Fiais, Duc DE 
(1808-1872), the most devoted servant of Napoleon IIL, 
who with the duc de Morny and Marshal Saint-Arnaud 
formed the triumvirate which established the second em- 
pire, was born at Saint-Germain Lespinasse (Loire) on 11th 
January 1808. He came of a vood family, but not a noble 
one, and, as his father had been killed at the battle of Sala- 
manca in 1812, he was brought up by an uncle, who sent 
him to be educated at the college of Limoges. He entered 
the 3d Hussars in 1825, the cavalry school at Saumur in 
1826, and became maréchal des logis in the 4th Hussars in 
1828. He was at this time a Legitimist, but was soon made 
& Republican by his captain, and he helped to persuade 
his regiment to assist in the insurrection of 1830. For 
this service he expected great rewards, but got none, and 
was eventually disinissed from the army for insubordination 
in 1831. Finding himself without resources, he took to 
journalism, and assisted in editing the Zemps, and in 1833, 
by which time he had become a profound Bonapartist, 
he issued a solitary number of a new journal, the Occident 
Jrancais, in which he proclaimed his political creed. This 
number was sent to Queen Hortense at Arenenberg, and 
when M. Fialin followed it in person, calling himself the 
vicomte de Persigny, he met with a warm reception, and 
soon became indispensable to Louis Napoleon. He had 
two qualities which gave him ascendency over the young 
prince, fidelity and audacity. He it was who planned the 
attempt on Strasburg in 1836, and that on Boulogne in 
1840. For his share in the last escapade he was sentenced 
to imprisonment in a fortress for twenty years, which was 
cominuted into detention at Versailles, where he wrote a 
curious book to prove that the Pyramids were built to 
keep the Nile from silting up. When the Revolution of 
1848 broke out he laboured indefatigably for the Bona- 
partist cause, securing the election of Louis Napoleon to 
the Constituent Assembly in June and in September 
1848, and to the presidency in December 1848. His own 
prosperity was now secured; he was made aide-de-camp 
to the prince president, and elected to the Legislative 
Assembly in May 1849 for the department of the Loire. 
He then became one of the secret plotters of the coup 
d'état, and was at first designed for the office of minister 
of the interior, but a man of more capacity, De Morny, was 
chosen for this post, and Persigny only accompanied 
Colonel Espinasse to take possession of the hall of the 
assembly. On securing the throne Napoleon III. hastened 
to reward his most faithful personal adherent.  Persigny 
became minister of the interior in the place of De Morny 
in January 1852, and a senator in December 1852. He 
resigned office in 1854 and became ambassador in London, 
with but one short interval (1858-59), from May 1855 to 
November 1860, when he again became minister of the 
interior. His second tenure of oflice lasted till June 1863, 
when he resigned in disgust at the influence which M. 
Rouher was attaining over the mind of the emperor, and 
was made due de Persigny in September 1863. As a 
minister he showed very little capacity, and throughout 
the years of his political influence he never seemed to 
understand, like De Morny, the real bases of the existence 
of the second empire. He, however, from dislike of Rouher, 
supported Ollivier in 1869, and defended the plébiscite, 
and when the empire fell in 1870 escaped to England. 
He did not long survive the overthrow of the idea which 
he had so strenuously supported, and died at Nice on 11th 
January 1872.  Fialin de Persigny was certainly only an 
adventurer, but he had one merit, which the other founders 
of the second empire did not possess, fidelity to his master. 

For Persigny's life, see a most eulogistie biography by Delaroa 
(Le due de Persigny et les doctrines de l'empire, 1865) ; a short 
biography in Mirecourt's Portraits contemporains (1858) ; and Cas- 
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tilles Portraits politiques et historiques (1859). His own eurious 
book, De la destination et de l'utilité permanente des Pyramides 
d' Égypte et de Nubie, was published in 1845, and he wrote various 
political pamphlets, of which the most interesting relates to the 
Strasburg attempt, elation de l'entreprise du prince Napoléon Louis 
(Lond. 1837). For his politieal career under the empire, see Taxile 
Delord's Zfistoire du second empire (1868-75). 

PERSIMMON, the name given to the fruits of Diospyros 
virginiana in the United States. The tree which bears 
them belongs to the order Zbenacex, and has oval entire 
leaves, and moncecious flowers on short stalks. In the 
male flowers, which are numerous, the stamens are sixteen 
in number, arranged in pairs, and with the anthers opening 
by slits. The female flowers are solitary, with traces of 
stamens, and have a glabrous ovary with one ovule in 
each of the eight cells, ——the ovary being surmounted by 
four styles, which are hairy at the base. The fruit-stalk 
is very short, bearing à subglobose fruit an inch or rather 
more in diameter, of an orange-yellow colour, and with a 
sweetish astringent pulp. It is surrounded at the base by 
the persistent calyx-lobes, which increase in size as the 
fruit ripens. "The astringency renders the fruit somewhat 
unpalatable, but, after it has been subjected to the action 
of frost, or has become partially rotted or *' bletted " like 
a medlar, its flavour is improved. In some of the south- 
ern States the fruit is said to be kneaded with bran, made 
into cakes, and baked. From the cakes a fermented liquor 
is made with the aid of yeast. The tree is cultivated in 
England, but rarely if ever ripens its fruit, and in the 
States it is said not to ripen north of New Jersey. 

The Chinese and Japanese cultivate another species, the Diospyros 
Kaki, of which there exist numerous ill-defined varieties, which, 
according to Mr Hiern in his exhaustive monograph of the Ebenacee, 
all belong to one species. The fruits are larger than those of the 
American kind, variable in shape, but have similar properties. 
Some varieties have been introduced into Great Britain, and have 
produced their fruits in orehard-houses. The fruit is in appearanee 
something like that of the apricot, but very astringent to the taste. 
After ‘bletting,” however, 1t becomes sweet and agreeable. Some 
specimens analysed by Dr Voelcker for the scientific committee of 
the Royal Hortieultural Society contained, roughly, 84 per cent. of 
water, 24 per cent. of tannie aeid, and 9:8 of sugar, pectin, &e., 
with small quantities of woody, albuminoid, and mineral matters. 

PERSIUS (A. Persius Fraccus) stands third in order 
of time of those recognized by the Romans as their four 
greatest satirists. These represent four distinct periods of 
the national development— the revolutionary era of the 
Gracchi, the years immediately preceding the establishment 
of the monarchy, the first years of the reign of Nero, the 
age of Domitian and the dawning of the better era which 
followed on the accession of Nerva. Their relative value 
consists in the truth, freedom, and power with which they 
expressed the better spirit of their time, commented on its 
vices and follies, and described the actual personages, the 
prevailing types of character, and the fashions and pur- 
suits—the “quicquid agunt homines”—by which it was 
marked. Of these four representatives of the most dis- 
tinctly national branch of Roman literature— Lucilius, 
Horace, Persius, and Juvenal— Persius is the least im- 
portant. He is indeed inferior to none of them in the 
purity and sincerity with which he expresses the best 
spirit of his age; but he was inferior in literary originality 
and vigour to Lucilins, in literary art to Horace and 
Juvenal,—less powerful in his denunciation of evil than 
Lucilius and Juvenal, less searching in his criticism 
than Horace,—less true to life in his delineation of men 
and manners than the two earlier satirists, less powerful 
in his effects than the latest among them. This inferior- 
ity is to be ascribed partly to the circumstances of his age. 
Its literature was more artificial, and also more opposed 
to the true principles of art, than that of any other stage 
in the development of Roman letters. The generation which 
succeeded the Augustan age—the generation which lived 
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under Tiberius, Gaius, and Claudius—had not the genius 
to originate a literature of its own nor the sense of security 
which would enable it to perpetuate the literary accomplish- 
ment of the preceding age. No per iod between the Cicer- 
onian era and the reign of Hadrian was so unproductive. 
The accession of the young emperor, in whom were ulti- 
mately realized the worst vices of the tyrant along with the 
most despicable weaknesses of the litterateur and artiste— 
“ scenicus Du is us term of cou applied to him in 
Tacitus at fashion of verse- 
making w hich fone remarked as almost universal among 
his educated contemporaries, and which was stimulated by 
the rhetorical education of the day. But the writers of the 
Neronian age had neither the genius nor the true sense of 
art which distinguished the Ciceronian and Augustan ages, 
nor had they acquired the cultivated appreciation and good 
tasto of the later Flavian era, nor were they animated hy 
that sense of recovered freedom of speech and thought 
which gave to Roman literature its two last great repre- 
sentatives. The writing of the Neronian age was, for the 
most part, a crude and ambitious effort to produce sensa- 
tional effects by rhetorical emphasis. Of its representatives 
four can still be read with a certain though by no means 
an unmixed pleasure,— Seneca, Lucan, Petronius, and 
Persius. Of these Persius had least of the true literary gift. 
He had neither the smooth and fluent elegance of Seneca, 
the *ingenium amoenum et auribus illius temporis accom- 
modatum " attributed to him hy Tacitus, nor the rhetorical 
passion of Lucan, nor the cynical realism and power of 
representation which enabled Petronius to originate a new 
form of literature. Persius could not have become a satirist 
of the type of Petronius or of Martial: he could not have 
treated human degradation in a spirit of cynical sympathy 
or of amused tolerance. On the other hand earnest satire 
directed against its legitimate objects, the emperor and his 
favourites, could not at such a time express itself openly. 
“Pone Tigellinum” is an expressive reminder that it 
was safer to write sickly sentimentalism about ‘ Phyllis 
and Hypsipyle” than to assume the rôle of Lucilius. 

But apart from the influence of his time and the natural 
limitations of his genius, the personal circumstances of 
Persius were unfavourable to success in the branch of 
literature to which he devoted himself. The shortness of 
his life and the retirement in which it was spent, his 
studious tastes, his delicate health, and that which is most 
admirable in him, his exceptional moral purity, all con- 
tributed to keep him ignorant of that world which it is 
the business of a satirist to know. Lucilius, Horace, 
Petronius, Martial, Juvenal, were all men of the world, 
who knew the life of their day by close personal contact 
with it, and had no need to imagine it through the medium 
of impressions recelved from literature, or situations in- 
vented as themes for rhetorical exercises. Some aspects 
of his time, such as the outward signs of literary affectation 
and effeminacy, did come within the range of Persius's 
observation, and these he describes with no want of the 
pungency, “Italum acetum," characteristie of his race. 
but from any intimate knowledge, even through the medium 
of conversation, of the vices and vulgarities from which 
Petronius lifts the curtain he was debarred by the purity 
alike of his moral instincts and of his taste. Thus his 
satire, while able to lash “the sickly morals” of his time 
(‘‘pallentes radere mores”) in fervid generalities, cannot 
perform the more important function of probing them 
through living examples. 

But Roman satire had another function besides the re- 
presentation and criticism of men and manners. More 
than any other branch of literature it was the expression 
of the writer’s own nature and convictions. The frank 
sincerity with which these were expressed was a great cause 
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of the personal hold which Lucilius had on his readers ; it 
is still one of the secrets of the personal charm of Horace. 
The sympathy with which Persius was read in the carly 
days of Christianity and the enthusiasm which many 
readers have felt for him in modern times are mainly due 
to the impression of character which he produces. But he 
is to be regarded further, not as an isolated specimen of 
purity in an impure age, but as an important witness of 
that undercurrent of moral and spiritual sentiment which 
gathered force as a protest against the corruption and 
tyranny of the first century of the empire. The conscious- 
ness of moral evil which becaine intensified during that 
period is very apparent when we compare the spirit of 
Cicero and Horace, men in their own day seriously con- 
cerned with questions of conduct, with that of Tacitus and 
Juvenal. This great inward change was stimulated and 
directed by the teaching of Stoicism ; and it was in the 
reign of Nero that Stoicism gained its chief ascendency 
over educated men, and supplanted among the adherents 
of the republic the fashionable Epicureanism of the days 
of Lucretius and Horace. Of the Stoical spirit of that 
time, represented also by Seneca and Lucan, Persius is tlie 
purest representative. His chief claim to consideration is, 
not that he is a great poet, satirist, or humorist, or even 
an agreeable writer, but that he is one of the earliest, and, 
amongst classical writers, one of the most sincere preachers 
of a pure personal morality based on a spiritual conception 
of religion, 

The impression of him produced by his writings is 
confirmed by the accounts transmitted of his life, for 
which we are indebted to the contemporary grammarian, 
Valerius Probus of Berytus. Written when the impression 
left by him was fresh on the memory of his friends, it may 
be accepted as trustworthy in regard both of outward faets 
and of the sentiments which he inspired. 

Well born and well connected, and the inheritor of a 
good estate, Persius lived the uneventful life of a student, 
and was chiefly remarkable for his affection for his friends, 
his teachers, and his family. He was a native of Etruria, 
a district which contributed less than any other in Italy to 
the literary distinction of Rome. And it is noticeable that, 
while Persius has all the characteristic moral fervour of the 
more serious Roman writers, he shows less, compared with 
those who have an important place in the national litera- 
ture, of that sensuous vivacity and susceptibility to beauty 
in art and nature with which the purely Italian race was pre- 
eminently endowed. He was born at Volaterre in the year 
34 A.D., and received his early education there. His father 
died when he was six years of age, and his mother, Fulvia 
Sisennia, whose latter name by its termination is indicative 
of an Etruscan stock, married a second time and was soon 
again left a widow. In one of the satires he speaks of 
the eagerness with which his father used to bring his 
friends to listen to his recitation of the dying speech of 
Cato. It is not likely that at the age of six he could 
have been so far advanced in his rhetorical education, and 
perhaps, though he uses the word “pater,” this reminiscence, 
which is told not without satirical colouring, may be a testi- 
mony to the interest which his stepfather took in watching 
his progress. The nature of the lesson— morituri verba 
Catonis"— is suggestive of an early direction towards 
Stoicism given in his teaching ; but by what he tells us of 
his way of shirking his lessons and of his healthy pre- 
ference of play to work, he seems to have done what he 
could to escape the doom of becoming a precocious prodigy. 
He was taken at the age of twelve to Itome, and continued 
his education under the two most famous grammarians and 
rhetoricians of the day, Remmius Palemon and Virginius 
Flavus. The decisive influence of his life was his friend- 
ship with the Stoic philosopher, Annzeus Cornutus, whose 
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pupil he became on assuming the “ toga virilis” at the age 
of sixteen. ‘To the charm of this man’s conversation and 
teaching Persius attributes his escape from the temptations 
to a life of pleasure, to which youths of good position and 
fortune were exposed at Rome. Besides his friendship with 
Cornutus, he enjoyed during ten years of his life the inti- 
mate friendship of Thrasea Pætus, the noblest specimen of 
Stoicism which the Roman world produced in the first 
century of the empire. This intimacy was probably due, 
in the first place, to the relationship of Persius to the 
younger Arria, the wife of Thrasea. Though a much 
younger man, he gained so completely the affection of 
Thrasea that he often went with him as the companion of 
his travels. The knowledge that he was an intimate mem- 
ber of the circle of Thrasea and Helvidius gives an addi- 
tional interest to the opinions of Persius on literature and 
conduct, and also to the indications of his attitude towards 
the reigning power. lle was introduced also to Seneca, 
bnt was not much attracted by his genius. The influence 
of Thrasea may have had something to do with this want 
of sympathy. The true Stoic, who “kept as holidays the 
birthdays of the two Brutuses and of Cassius,” was not 
likely to have been among the admirers of the apologist 
for parricide.! 

He was also intimate with some of the younger poets 
of the time, especially with C*wesins Bassus, to whom he 
addresses his sixth satire. He was acquainted with his 
younger and more famous contemporary, Lucan, who is 
said, with the generons impulses which seemed to have 
been mixed with the fatal weaknesses of his character, to 
have been carried away by great enthusiasm when he first 
heard Persius reciting some of his verses. His biographer 
tells us that the impulse to writing satire was derived from 
reading a book of Lucilius. He was evidently a diligent 
student both of him and of Horace. He himself justifies 
his adoption of this mode of writing by his natural tendency 
to satiric criticism,—“sum petulanti splene cachinno,” 
But his satire shows as little of the humorous amusement 
in contemplating the comedy of life, which is one of the 
motives of the satire of Horace, as of the fierce indigna- 
tion which the tragic spectacle of its crimes produced in 
Juvenal, We should rather be inclined to conclude that, as 
his Stoicism was a protest against the vices and tyranny of 
the time, so his adoption of that masculine national form 
of literature which took its subjects from the actual expe- 
rience of Roman life was a protest against the effeminate 
style and exotie themes which were then fashionable with 
the social class to which he belonged. 

There is no trace in his writings of any participation in 
the active interests of public or professional life. More 
than any other Roman writer, except perhaps Lucretius, 
he chose the “secretum iter et fallentis semita vite” (the 
flowery path that winds by stealth). But his life, if appa- 
rently much happier, was not enriched by the fulness of 
contemplative interest and of delight in nature which 
lightened up the gloom of the older poet. His latest 
satire, addressed to his friend Ciesius Bassus, is written 
from the port of Luna on the Gulf of Genoa; but, while 
celebrating the mildness of its winter climate, grateful to 
him as an invalid, he is silent about the charm of its natural 
beauty. He died at the age of twenty-eight, on one of 
his own estates on the Via Appia, within eight miles of 
tome. His satires were revised by Cornutus, and edited 
at his own request by Cæsius Bassus. The former is said 
to have alteréd into a vague generality an expression re- 
flecting on the poetical gifts of Nero, a subject as danger- 
ous to deal with as his vices and tyranny. Dying in the 


t Cf, “Ergo non iam Nero, euius immanitas omnium questus anteibat, 
sed Seneca adverso rumore erat, quod oratione tali confessionem serip- 
»isset"" (Tae., Ann., xiv. 11). 
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year 62 A.D., Persius did not witness the worst crimes of 
that reign, and escaped the fate which awaited Seneca, 
Lucan, and Thrasea. 

His character is thus summed up by his biographer. “He 
was of a most gentle disposition, of maidenly modesty, 
handsome in person, and marked by exemplary affection 
towards his mother, sister, and aunt. He lived soberly 
and chastely." The characteristic of * virginalis pudicitia” 
it is natural to associate with the pure family atmosphere 
in which he lived ; and the existence of cultivated women 
who could exercise such an influence 1s à warning not to 
judge Roman society, even in its worst time, altogether 
from the representation of Juvenal The letters of Pliny 
amply confirm the belief that the world was not all so bad 
as it appears in that representation. The tone of the 
biographer as well as his explicit statements attest the 
warm affection which Persius inspired in his lifetime. 
Mere asceticism unaccompanied by other graces of character 
cannot account for this sentiment of affection; and the 
Roman world had a keen eye to detect insincere professions 
of austerity. But, while there are many signs of inexperi- 
ence of life and much foreed and artificial writing in 
Persius, there is in the expression of his deepest convictions 
an unmistakable ring of genuineness. He seems to love 
virtue without effort, because his nature finds in the love 
and practice of virtue the secret of happiness. There is 
also in the personal addresses to his friends, as in that to 
Macrinus, a tone of genial sympathy with the innocent 
enjoyments of life. In the expression of affection for those 
whom he loved no ancient writer is so cordial and single- 
minded, except one, as much separated from him by the 
licence of his life as by the force of his genius, who also 


died in early youth, the ardent true-hearted poet of Verona. 

Persius is said to have written slowly and seldom, and, though 
he seems to have composed, probably before he devoted himself to 
satire, a tragedy on a Roman subject, an account in verse of some 
of his travels, and some lines on the elder Arria (none of which 
were ever given to the world), the only result of his literary activity 
is the short book of six satires which we now possess. The contrast 
between the small amount of his contributions to literature and the 
reputation whieh he enjoyed is noticed by two ancient writers, who 
indicate their appreciation of his value, Quintiliau and Martial. 
The satires are uot only fewer in number than those of Horace and 
Juvenal, but they are for the most part shorter. Only one of them, 
the first, fulfils the proper function of satire by representing any 
phase of the life of the time and pointing its moral. It exposes by 
personal sketehes and representative imitations the fashionable taste 
in poetry, and marks its connexion with the luxury and cffeminacy 
of the age. The satire was believed in ancient times to be aimed 
at the emperor ; aud this is confirmed, not only by the tradition of 
the substitution by Cornutus of the vague generality “quis non ” for 
the pointed ‘‘ Mida rex," but also by the parody **Torva Mimal- 
loneis implerunt cornua bombis,” &e., which is in keeping with the 
account we have in Tacitns and other writers of the style of the 
emperor’s compositions. In an age abounding in informers it 
would have been dangerous to have published or even to have read 
before a circle of friends a more direct comment ; but the attitude : 
of Persius towards the absolute ruler of the day may be inferred 
from other references in the satires, as from the passage iii. 35, be- 
ginning * Magne pater divum " ; and again at iv. 20, in the words, 
“Ast ego Dinomaches,” we may suspect a protest against the de- 
gradation of the Roman world in submitting to be governed by the 
son of Agrippina. Even in the abstinence from one single word of 
compliment to the ruling power we enjoy an agreeable contrast to 
the time-serving of Seneca and the adulation of Lucan. 

While the first satire is, like most of those of Lucilius, Horace, 
and Juvenal, essentially representative, and has its motive in the 
desive to paint in satiric colours a prevailing fashion and some 
of the actual personages or types of character of the day, all the 
rest are essentially didactice and have their motive in the desire to 
enforce and illustrate some lesson of morality or tenet of Stoicism. 
The second is an admirable sermon on prayer, and illustrates by ex- 
amples that union of worldliness and covetousness with religious 
faith and practice which has not been absolutely confined to Pagan- 
ism. The third is aimed at the exposure and correction of the 
weakness of character which, in spite of good resolutions, succumbs 
to the attacks of sloth and pleasure. The fourth, suggested by the 
first Alcibiades of Plato, though perhaps also written with covert 
reference to one whose ‘‘ Greek levity”? may have prompted him to 
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pose as a Roman Alcibiades, is directed against the arrogant claims 
of a sensual youth to deal, on the ground of his hereditary distine- 
tion, with affairs of state and to govern men. The fifth, the most 
elaborate of all, illustrates the Stoical doctrine of the difference 
hetween true and false freedom, and shows the power of avarice, 
luxury, the passion of love, ambition, and superstition to make 
men slaves. It is the same subject as that which Horace treats in 
the third satire of the second book ; but it is treated with neither 
the irony nor the direct knowledge of life which Horace applies to 
it. The last satire is chietly devoted to a subject which played a 
large part in the satire of Horace and Lueilius, —the proper use of 
money. In all these latter pieces the subjects are the common- 
places of satire and moral disquisition, illustrated rather by new 
versions of old eharaeters than by pictures of the living men and 
women of the day. Though he expresses admiration for the spirit of 
Lucilius and the old comedy, he seems to keep clear ofall personality 
and detraction. He professes ‘ingenuo culpam defigere ludo," 
and, whatever may be thought of his humour, he at least always 
writes in the spirit of a gentleman. So far as there is real contact 
with life in his satires, 1t is with the vanity and weakness of the 
elass to which he himself belonged that he shows familiarity. Other 
sketehes, however, show original observation, as that of the pro- 
vincial «dile, of the brawny ceuturion who laughs at all philosophers, 
and, the most elaborate of all, that of the man torn asunder by his 
avarice and his love of luxury, who shrinks from the hard roughing 
of a sea-voyage, to which he is prompted by his eupidity (i. 129, 
ii. 76-87, v. 141-150). 

In point of form he aims at reproducing the dialogue of the old 
“satura,” to which Horace finally adhered. But for the dramatie 
vivaeity of ordinary speech he substitutes the curt questions and 
answers of Stoiealdisquisition. This isa great souree of the obscurity 
of his writing. Some of his satires take the form of a familiar 
epistle, but in them also there is a large intermixture of dialogue. 
In style, while he protests against other modes of atleetation, he can- 
not escape tlie perverse fashion of forced and exaggerated expression. 
While diselaiming imaginative inspiration and avoiding poctical 
ornament, he falls into the opposite extreme of excessive realisin, 
and disguises his plain meaning under contortions of metaphor, 
taken from the forge, the potter’s wheel, the earpenter's rule, the 
baker's oven, &c. He is fond, too, of the realism of physieal ex- 
pression to denote states of mind and feeling, such as *'fibra," 
** pulpa," **gluto," &c.; and this tendency, combined perhaps with 
the wish to imitate Lucilius, has led him oeeasionally to disfigure 
the purity of his pages with unnecessary eoarseness. It is only 
rarely, aud when he is at his best, that we are not conscious of a 
constant strain to express his meaning with unnecessary emphasis. 
Thongh single phrases of forcible condensation ean be quoted 
from him, yet almost every period and paragraph seems to have 
been made harsh and obseure with the purpose of arresting attention. 
In the pictures which he draws from life, as in that of the reciting 
poet in the first satire, he strives by minuteness and exaggeration of 
detail to produee a strong sensational impression ; and this is still 
more observable in those numerous cases where he distorts and cari- 
eatures the temperate and truthful effeets of Horace’s sketches. No 
Latin writer is less natural. His works have engaged the industry of 
many commentators hoth in ancient and modern times. None could 
claim less the praise whieh Martial elaims for his own, of “ pleasing 
grammarians without needing the aid of their interpretation.” 

It is not, accordingly, among writers but among moralists that 
he holds a high place. Among the professors of Stoicism some were 
better writers, others were greater men ; no one was purer in all his 
instinets, more sincere in all his nature, or inspired with a more 
genuine enthusiasm for virtue. It is when he gives expression to 
this enthusiasm and to liis single-hearted affection for his friends 
that he is able for a few lines to write with simple foree and with 
impassioned earnestness. Such lines as these— 

** Composituin ius fasque anime, sanetosque reeessus 

Mentis, et incoctum generoso pectus honesto" (ii. 72, 74); 
“ Quid sumus et qnidnam victuri gignimur . . . 
quein te deus esse 
Jussit et humana qua parte locatus es in re" (iii. 66-72), &e.; 
are in a strain more in accordance with the best modern ideas 
of man's highest duty and his true position in the world than 
anything to be found in the other satirists of Rome. The aim of 
Lucilius was to make men good citizens. He judged their 
life by the standard of p virtue and utility. The aim of 
Horace's satire was to make men happier in themselves and more 
agreeable in their intercourse with one another. He judged thein 
by the standard of good sense, good feeling, and good manners. 
The aim of Juvenal—so far as it was sincere—was to raise huinan 
life from the degradation into which it had fallen. The standard 
by which he judged the men of his day was that of the manliness 
and dignity realized in the best ages of the republie. The aim of 
Persius was to make men live in accordance with the dictates of a 
pure conscience. His standard was that ideal of human conduet 
which las arisen out of the aspirations and eonvietious of an en- 
lightened theism. 
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The best recent editions of Persius are those of O. Jahn and of Professor 
Conington. The edition of Mr Pretor is also to be named. All of these eon- 
tain, in their introductions, important contributions to the critical estimate of 
Persius. An excellent aceount of his life, character, and writings is to be 
found in Martha’s Les Moralistes Romains, and an interesting, though some- 
what disparaging, eriticisin of him as a writer is contained in Nisard’s Poétes 
Latins de la Decadence. (W. Y. 8.) 


PERSONAL ESTATE. Strictly speaking, the term 
Estate (q.v.) is confined in English law to the extent of 
interest which can exist in real property. But “ personal 
estate" is à term often conveniently, if not accurately, 
applied to all property that is not real property. The 
division of property into real and personal represents 
in a great measure the division into immovable and mov- 
able incidentally recognized in Roman law and generally 
adopted since. ‘The only natural classification of the 
objects of enjoyment, the only classification which corre- 
sponds with an essential difference in the subject-matter, 


‘is that which divides them into moveables and immove- 


ables” (Maine, Ancient Law, ch. viii.) “Things personal,” 
according to Blackstone, * are goods, money, and all other 
moveables which may attend the owner’s person wherever 
he thinks proper to go” (Comm., vol ii. p. 16). This 
identification of things personal with movables, though 
logical in theory, does not, as will be seen, perfectly 
express the English law, owing to the somewhat anomal- 
ous position of chattels real. In England real property 
1s supposed to be superior in dignity to personal property, 
which was originally of little importanee from a legal 
point of view. This view is the result of feudal ideas, 
and had no place in the Roman system, in which immov- 
ables and movables were dealt with as far as possible in 
the same manner, and descended according to the same 
rules. The law of personal property has developed more 
rapidly and freely than that of real property, as it is of 
more modern growth and has not been affected by the 
notion of tenure. "The main differences between real and 
personal property which still exist in England are these. 
(1) In real property there can be nothing more than 
limited ownership (see Estrate); there can be no estate 
properly so called in personal property, and it may be 
held in complete ownership. There is nothing correspond- 
ing to an estate-tail in personal property ; words which 
in real property would ereate an estate-tail will give an 
absolute interest in personalty. A life-interest may, 
however, be given in personalty, except in articles quce 
ipso usu consumuntur. Limitations of personal property, 
equally with those of real property, fall within the rule 
against perpetuities. (See ReaL Estare.) (2) Personal 
property is not subject to various incidents of real property, 
such as rent, dower, or escheat. (3) On the death of the 
owner intestate real property descends to the heir ; personal 
property is divided according to the Statute of Distribu- 
tions. (4) Real property as a general rule must be trans- 
ferred by deed ; personal property does not need so solemn 
a mode of transfer. (5) Contracts relating to real pro- 
perty must be in writing by the Statute of Frauds, 29 
Car. II. c. 3, s. 4; contracts relating to personal property 
need only be in writing when it is expressly so provided 
by statute, as, for instance, in the cases falling under s. 17 
of the Statute of Frauds. (6) A will of lands need not 
be proved, but a will of personalty or of personal and real 
property together must be proved in order to give a title 
to those elaiming under it. (7) Devises of real estate 
fall as a rule within the Mortmain Act, 9 Geo. IT. c. 36 
(see CHARITIES, CorPORATION); bequests of personal pro- 
perty, other than chattels real, are not within the Act. 
(8) Mortgages of real property need not generally be 
registered ; mortgages of personal property for the most 
part require registration under the Bills of Sale Acts (see 
PLEDGE ; and Bru or SALE, vol. iii. p. 674). 

Personal estate is divided in English law into chattels 
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real and chattels personal ; the latter are again divided into 
choses in possession and choses in action. Chattels real are 
personal interests in real estate, which, though they are 
annexed to land, still descend in the same manner as 
personal estate. Blackstone speaks of them as being “of 
a mongrel amphibious nature.” Examples are a term of 
years, the next presentation to a benefice, an estate pur 
autre vie, and money due upon a mortgage. Under the 
head of chattels personal fall all kinds of property other 
than real estate and chattels real. In cases of bequest to 
a charity the terms pure and impure or mixed personalty 
are often used. The latter class is almost conterminous 
with chattels real. It falls as a rule within the Mortinain 
Act. A chose in action denotes the right of recovery by 
legal proceedings of that which, when recovered, becomes 
a chose in possession. Choses in action were before the 
Judicature Acts either legal as debts (whether arising 
from contract or tort) recoverable in a court of law, or 
equitable, as legacies (residuary personal estate of a 
deceased person), or money in the funds. A legal chose in 
action was not assignable. A consequence of this view 
was that until 1875 (subject to one or two statutory ex- 
ceptions, such as actions on policies of insurance) an action 
on an assigned chose in action must have been brought at 
law in the name of the assignor, though the sum recovered 
belonged in equity to the assignee, and in equity he might 
have sued in his own name, making the assignor a party 
as co-plaintiff or as defendant. The Judicature Acts have 
made the distinction drawn between legal and equitable 
choses in action of no importance. The Judicature Act, 
1873, 36 and 37 Vict. c. 66, s. 25, (6), enacts that the 
legal right to a debt or other legal chose in action may be 
passed by absolute assignment in writing under the hand 
of the assignor. The old law as to the reduction into 
possession by a husband of his wife's choses in action (see 
HuspAND AND Wire) seems to have been practically 
rendered obsolete by the Married Women's Property Act, 
1882. Blackstone, who is followed by Mr Joshua Williams 
(Law of Personal Property), recognizes a further division 
of incorporeal personal property, standing between choses 
in action and choses in possession, and including personal 
annuities, stocks and shares, patents, and copyrights. 

Interest in personal property may be either absolute 
or qualified. The latter case is illustrated by animals 
fere nature, in which property is only coextensive with 
detention. Personal estate may be acquired by occupancy 
(including the accessio, commixtio, and confusio of Roman 
law), by invention, as patent and copyright, or by transfer, 
either by the act of the law (as in bankruptcy, judgment, 
and intestacy), or by the act of the party (as in gift, con- 
tract, and will). 

There are several cases in which, by statute or other- 
Wise, property is taken out of the class of real or personal 
to which it seems naturally to belong. By the operation 
of the equitable doctrine of conversion money directed to 
be employed in the purchase of land, or land directed to 
be turned into money, is in general regarded as that species 
of property into which it is directed to be converted. An 
example of property prima facie real which is treated as 
personal is an estate pur autre vie, which, since 14 Geo. 
lien 20.8. 9 (mow replaced by 1 Vict c 26, s. 6), is 
distributable as personal estate in the absence of a special 
occupant. Examples of property prima facie personal 
which is treated as real are FIXTURES (¢7.v.), heirlooms, such 
as decds and family portraits, and shares in some of the 
older companics, as the New River Company, which are 
real estate by statute. In ordinary cases shares in com- 
panies are personal estate, unless the shareholders have 
individually some interest in the land as land. 

The terms herituble and movable of Scotch law to a great extent 
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correspond with the real and personal of English law. The main 
points of difference are these. (1) Leases are heritable as to the 
sucecssion to the lessee, unless the destination expressly exclude 
heirs, but are movable as to the fisk. (2) Money due on mortgages 
aud securities on land is personalty in England. At common law 
in Seotland debts secured on heritable property are themselves 
heritable. But by 31 and 32 Vict. c. 101, s. 117, heritable securi- 
ties are movable as far as regards the succession of the creditor, 
unless executors are expressly excluded. They still, however, 
remain heritable quoad fiscum, as between husband and wife, in 
computing legitim, aud as far as regards the succession of the debtor. 
(3) Up to 1868 the heir of heritage succeeded to certain movable 
goods called heirship movables, which bore a strong likeness to 
the heirlooms of English law. This right of the heir was abolished 
by 31 and 32 Viet. c. 101, s. 160. (4) Annuities, as having tractum 
futuri temporis, are heritable, and an obligation to pay them falls 
upon the heir of the deceased (Watson, Law Dict., s.v. “ Annuities”). 
The law in the United States agrees in most respects with that 
of England. Heirlooms are unknown, one reason being, no doubt, 
that the importance of title-deeds is much less than it is in England, 
owing to the operation of the Registration Aets. Long terms in 
some States have annexed to them the properties of freehold estates. 
Thus in Massachusetts, if the original term be a hundred or more 
years, it is deemed a fec as long as fifty years remain unexpired 
(Mass. Gen. Stat., c. 90, 820). In the same State estates pur autre 
vie descend like real property (Gem. Stat., c. 91, 8 1). In New 
York and New Jersey an estate pur autre vie is deemed a frechold 
only during the life of the grantee ; after his death it becomes a 
chattel real. In other States the heir has a scintilla of interest as 
special occupant (Kent, Comm., vol iv. p. 27). In some States 
railway rolling-stock is considered as purely personal, in others it 
has been held to be a fixture, and so to partake of the nature of 
real property. Shares in some of the early American corporations 
were, like New River shares in England, made real estate by 
statute, as in the casc of the Cape Sable Company in Maryland 
(Schouler, Law of Personal Property, vol. i. p. 619). In Louisiana 
animals employed in husbandry are, and slaves were, regarded as 
immovables. Pews in churches are generally real property, but in 
some States they are made personal property by statute, e.g., in 
Massachusetts (Gen. Stat., c. 30, $ 38). The assignment of choses 
in action is generally permitted, and is in most States regulated 
by statute. The circuit court has no jurisdiction in the case of an 
assigned chose in action unless a suit might have been prosecuted 
in that court if no assignment had been made (Revised Stat. of 
Ue Sey tite xiii $1629): (J. Wt.) 


PERSPECTIVE. See PROJECTION. 

PERTH, an inland county of Scotland, 1s situated almost 
in the centre of the country between 56° 4' and 56° 57' 
N. lat, and between 3° 4’ and 4^ 50' W. long. The 
larger part of its border-line is formed of natural bound- 
aries, the Grampians separating it on the west and north 
from Argyll, Inverness, and Aberdeen, while the Ochils 
and the Firth of Tay in the south-east divide it from 
Kinross, Clackmannan, and Fife. In the south the river 
Forth forms a large portion of the boundary with Stirling, 
but the boundary with Forfar in the north-east is almost 
at no point defined either by rivers or mountains. The 
county is of an irregular circular form, the diameter 
being about 70 miles. A small portion in the south-east 
is separated from the maiu portion at the junction of 
Clackmannan and Fife, and another small portion is sur- 
rounded by Stirlingshire. Perthshire is the fourth largest 
county in Scotland, the total area being 1,617,808 acres, 
or 2528 square miles. Situated on the Highland border, 
Perthshire embraces characteristics scarcely combined in 
any other county of Scotland, and it excels them all in the 
pieturesqueness and multiform variety of its scenery. The 
finest passes into the Highlands are Killiecrankie, Leny, and 
the Trosachs. With hardly any exception the rivers and 
streams flow east and south and reach the ocean either 
by the Forth or the Tay. They generally issue from large 
elongated lochs formed by depressions at the foot of the 
mountains, The Ericht in the extreme north-west unites 
Loch Ericht and Loch Rannoch ; and from the latter flows 
the Tummel, which, after passing through Loch Tnmmel 
and forming a series of rapids and falls, joins the Tay. 
The Tay, which rises on the borders of Argyllshire, passes 
through Loch Dochart and Loch Tay, and in its course 
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of rather over 100 miles receives nearly the whole drainage 
of the county, discharging a larger ‘volume of water to 
the sea than any other river in Great Britain; its principal 
tributaries are the Tummel at Logierait, the Bran near 
Dunkeld, the Isla near Kinclaven (after its junction with 
the Ericht), the Almond near Perth, and the Earn from 
Loch Earn, at the borders of Fifeshire. The Forth from 
Loch Ard skirts the southern boundary of the county, and 
receives the Teith from Lochs Katrine, Achray, Vennacher, 
Voil, and Lubnaig, the Goodie Water from Loch Menteith, 
and the Allan, which rises in the Ochil Hills. Loch 
Ericht, partly in Inverness-shire, and Loch Tay are each 
more than l4 miles in length, Loch Rannoch is 9 miles 
long, Lochs Earn and Katrine are 7 each, and Lochs Ven- 

nacher, Lubnaig, and Voil each between 5 and 3. There 
are an immense number of small lochs varying in length 
from 1 to 3 miles, among which may be mentioned Garry, 
Tummel, Lows, Lyon, Dochart, Freuchie, Ard, and Men- 
teith. The lochs and rivers abound in salmon and varieties 
of trout; and scarcely any of the streams have been per- 
ceptibly injured by the pollution of manufactures, About 
four-fifths of the surface of the county, chiefly in the west 
and north-west, is occupied by the Grampians, or encroaclied 
on by their ridges or by isolated summits, among the 
highest of the chain in Perthshire being Ben Lawers 
(3984 feet), north of Loch Tay; Ben More (3843) and 
Stobinnain (3821), south of Loch Dochart; Ben-y-Gloe 
(3690), and other peaks, near Glen Tilt; Schiehallion 
(3547), south of Loch Rannoch; and Ben V oirlich (3180), 
south of Loch Earn. The Ochils, occupying a consider- 
able area in the south-east, attain in many cases a height 
of over 2000 feet, and the Sidlaws, practically a con- 
tinuation of the Ochils running into Forfarshire, reach 
a height of about 1500 feet. The lowland districts consist 
chiefly of the straths and river-valleys, as Strathtay ; Strath- 
more, extending into Forfarshire; Strathearn, stretching 
across the county from west to east, and bounded on the 
south by the Ochils ; the distriet of Menteith between the 
Teith and the Forth; and the Carse of Gowrie between 
the Sidlaws and the Firth of Tay. 

Geology and Minerals.—As regards its geology Perth- 
shire consists of two distinct areas, that differ from each 
other entirely in the rocks of which they are composed 
and consequently in their scenery. The larger of these 
regions comprises the mountainous ground and occupies 
the northern and by much the larger part of the county. 
The rocks in this region belong to the series of crystal- 
line schists, and include varieties of gneiss, mica-schist, 
clay-slate, hornblende-rock, &c., with important bands of 
quartzite, quartz-schist, and limestone. "These rocks are 
arranged in approximately parallel folds, the axes of 
which range in a general sense from south-west to north- 
cast, the same groups of strata being repeated again and 
again by successive plications. The quartzites from their 
durability and whiteness form specially marked zones 
across the county, as in the ranges of Schiehallion and 
Ben-y-Gloe. The limestones also from their persistence 
afford excellent horizons for interpreting the geological 
structure. A notable band of them runs along the valley 
of Loch Tay, plunging under Ben Lawers and ri sing up 
again in Glen Lyon, whence it continues across Strath 
Tummel into Glen Tilt. These various crystalline rocks 
are believed to be prolongations of the sehistose series 
that overlies the Lower Silurian rocks of Sutherland ; but 
they have not yet yielded fossils. They are here and 
there pierced by masses of granite, porphyry, or other 
eruptive rocks. 

The southern (or more correctly south-eastern) limit of 
the mountain ground is defined by a line drawn from the 
foot of Loch Lomond by Aberfoyle, Pass of Leny, Comrie, 
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a little below Dunkeld, and Bridge of Cally, to Lintrathen. 
On the southern side of this line the ground presents 
distinctively lowland scenery. It is occupied by the 
Lower Old Sandstone with its included conglomerates, 
flagstones, and voleanie rocks. A remarkable dislocation, 
which nearly coincides with the line just traced, separates 
the younger series of formations from the older rocks of 
the mountains. But here and there on the north side of 
the fracture, in bay-like hollows of the hills, the massive 
conglomerates of the Old Red Sandstone can be seen rest- 
ing upon the upturned edges of the schists. These con- 
glomerates with their associated strata appear to have been 
laid down in a large lake or inland sea which lay across 
central Scotland and northern Ireland, and was tenanted 
hy the peculiar Old Red Sandstone fishes (Cephalaspis, &c.). 
A long line of active volcanoes extended through this lake. 


"Their sites are still traceable in the Ochil and Sidlaw Hills. 


See GEOLOGY, vol. x. p. 943 sy. Much of the lower ground 
is covered with the clays, gravels, and sands left by the ice- 


sheets and glaciers that once occupied the surface. Raised 
beaches marking recent upheaval of the land are scen in 


the Firth of Tay. The larger rivers present a succession of 
three or more alluvial terraces. Copper ore is found in 
the southern Ochils and coal at their base. Ironstone is 
wrought at Culross. Lead and other metals are found 
sparingly in the neighbourhood of Tyndrum, Ben Ledi, 
and Glen Lyon. Roofing slates are quarried at Dirnam. 
In many valleys there are large deposits of peat. 

Agriculture.—The climate and soil of Perthshire present 
greater varieties than in any other county of Scotland. 
In the higher western regions it is very moist; and long 
stretches of exposed uplands alternate with finely-sheltered 
valleys. The arable land is chiefly in the drier eastern 
districts. For the most part the soil is sharp and fertile. 
The county, agriculturally, may be classed in four divisions: 
deer-forests, chiefly the wilder mountain districts ; grazing 
and pasture lands on the hills, embracing about four-fifths 
of the total area ; light soils in the lower undulating dis- 
tricts, including the north portion of Menteith and the 
upper portion of the principal river-valleys, specially suited 
for oats, barley, turnips, and potatoes ; clay and carse land, 
chiefly in the Carse of Gowrie, which extends to about 
100,000 acres, in the Carse of Stirling north of the Forth 
and in the lower part of Strathearn below and above Bridge 
of Earn. The Carse of Gowrie has as its basis the boulder 
clay, above which rests the blue clay proper, or peat, or 
the carse clay,—a mixture of sand and clay, ranging from 
the finest clay soil to poor whitish “end clay.” “The best 
heavy carse land is very rich and productive, but requires 
to be thoroughly wrought, limed, and manured. The dis- 
trict is well adapted for wheat, although the area sown is 
decreasing. A considerable area is occupied by orchards, 
the light quick soil on Tayside and in the upper districts 
of Menteith being admirably adapted for apples. 

Between 1875 and 1880 the number of holdings decreased from 
5296 to 5123, although their area increased from 331,890 to 3 14,728 
acres. Of the holdings 179 in 1880 were above 300 acres in 
extent, 1033 between 100 and 300 acres, 786 between 50 and 100 
acres, and 3125 did not exeeed 50 acres each. There are a large 
number of small holdings in the Highland valleys and in the 
neighbourhood of the villages and small towns. According to the 
agricultural returns for 1883 there were 344,240 aeres, or only a 
little less than a fifth of the total area, under cultivation, 103,050 
acres being under corn erops, 50,799 acres green erops, 100,631 
rotation grasses, 87,064 permanent pasture, and 2696 fallow. Of 
the corn erops, 70,424 acres were under oats, 22,770 acres barley 
and bere, 6238 wheat, and 3087 beans; and of the green crops, 
31,059 acres were under turnips and swedes and 18,611 under 
potatoes. The number of horses was 13,651, of whieh 10,524, 
chiefly Clydesdales, were used solely for agricultural purposes. 
Cattle numbered E 097, of which 18,755 were cows and heifers in 
milk or in calf. Although dairy- -farming i is not in itself an im- 


portant industry, a large number of cows are generally kept on the 
lowland fanus. The cows are principally Ayrshires, but the West 
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Ilighland or Kyloe breed of cattle is common in the straths and 
lower grounds adjoining the Highlands. Sheep in 1883 numbered 
696,640. All the pasturage in the Grampians, not in deer-forests, 
is oeeupied by sheep, and there are also large sheep-runs on the 
Ochils. The blacklaeed are principally kept in the Grampians, 
but there are also a large number of Cheviots, and in the lower 
grounds South Downs and Leicesters are common. In 1812 there 
were 203,880 acres under wood, of which 61,164 were planted and 
142,716 natural. The area under woods in 1884 was 94,563 acres, 
in addition to which 424 acres were under orchards, 535 acres 
market-gardens, and 113 aeres nurseries. In Breadalbane and 
Menteith there are still extensive remaius of the old forest. 

According to the latest return (1872-73) the land wasdividedamong 
5737 proprietors, possessing 1,612,001 aeres at an annual value of 
£959,365, or abont lls. 10d. an acre. Of the proprietors 4680, 
or nearly four-fifths, possessed less than one acre each. The follow- 
ing possessed upwards of 20,000 acres each, viz., duke of Athole, 
194,640; earl of Breadalbane, 193,504; Baroness Willoughby 
qd'Ereshy, 76,837 ; trustees of marquis of Breadalbane, 40,662 ; carl 
of Moray, 40,553 ; Ion. Lady Menzies, 35,500; Sir A. D. Drummond 
Stewart, 33,274; trustees of R. Stewart Menzies, 83,000; Sir 
Robert Menzies, 82,784 ; duke of Montrose, 32,294 ; earl of Mans- 
field, 31,197; D. R. Williamson, 29,494; C. 1I. Drummond Moray, 
24,930; Mrs Mary Stuart Robertson, 24,000; W. M. Macdonald, 
22,600; David Carnegie, 22,205; and Lientenant-Colonel Far- 
quharson, 20,056. 

Manufactures.— The manufacture of coarser linen fabries is 
largely carried on in the towns and villages, and there are a con- 
siderable number of flour-mills. ~ Cotton-works exist at Deanston 
and Stanley; hand-loom weaving is carried on at Auchterarder, 
Dunblane, Doune, Crictf, and elsewhere, and in several places the 
manufacture of shawls, blankets, and other fabries. For the indus- 
tries of the city of Perth see below. 

Raiways.—The lowland districts of the county are intersected 
by branches of the principal railway lines of Scotland, supplying 
convenient communication between all the principal towns ; and 
by the Highland and Oban railways, supplemented by coaches and 
steamers on the larger lochs, the finest scenery in the county has 
been rendered easy of access. 

«ldministration and Population. — Anciently the county was 
divided into the hereditary jurisdietions of Athole in the north, 
Balquhidder in the south-west, Breadalbane in the west, Gowrie in 
the east, Menteith in the south, Perth in the south-east, Rannoch 
in the north-west, and Stormont and Strathearn in the middle. 
These jurisdictions were abolished by the Act of 1718, and in 1795 
an Aet was passed dividing the county for administrative purposes 
into the ten districts of Anehterarder, Blairgowrie, Carse of Gowrie, 
Crieff, Culross, Conpar- Angus, Dunblane, Dunkeld, Perth, and Weem. 
The sheriifdom is divided into an eastern and a western district, 
the seat of the one being Perth and of the other Dunblane. The 
county is represented in parliament by one member, the city of 
Perth by one member, and Culross is included. in the Stirling dis- 
trict of burghs. Perthshire embraces eighty-one parishes, and con- 
tains three ancient cities, Perth, formerly the capital of Scotland, 
and Dunkeld and Dunblane, formerly the seats of bishopries, as 
was also Abernethy. The royal burghs are Perth (27,207) and 
Culross (380); and Auchterarder, Abernethy, and Dunblane formerly 
held this rank. The police burghs are Abernethy (906), Alyth 
(2377), Blairgowrie (4537), Callander (1522), Coupar-Angus (partly 
in Forfarshire), Crietf (4469), Dunblane (2186), Perth (26,951), and 
Rattray (2533). The population of the county in 1831 was 142,166, 
whieh by 1851 had diminished to 138,660, and by 1871 to 127,768; 
but in 1881 it had inereased to 129,007, of whom 61,552 were 
males and 67,455 females. The increase has been wholly in the 
town population, from 44,250 (in 1871) to 49,642 (in 1881), there 
being a decrease in the village population from 23,821 to 22,349, 
and in the rural from 60,197 to 57,016. The number of persons 
speaking Gaelic was 14,505, or more than one-ninth of the total 
population, 

History and Antiquities.—In the 2d century the district was 
divided, according to Ptolemy, among three tribes. The Damnonii 
inhabited Menteith, Strathearn, and Forthryfe (ineluding the 
western part of Fife), and had three ynincipal oppida—Alauna, at 
the junction of the Allan and Forth, gnarding the entrance to the 
Highlands from the south; Lindum, at Ardoch ; and Victoria, at 
Loch Orr in Fife. The Venicones inhabited part of Fife and the 
adjoining district of Perthshire, with the town of Orrea, probably 
Abernethy, at the junction of the Earn and Tay, the nearest Roman 
station to which was at Ardargie. The Vacomagi skirted the High- 
land region, and had the towns of Tamea in Inchtuthil (an island 
in the Tay), where remains still exist, and Banatia, at Buchanty 
on the Almond, where there was a strong Roman station. In 83 
A.D. Agricola explored the country beyond the Forth, and in the 
following year probably carried his legions to the foot of the Gram- 
pians. At Mons Graupius or Granpius, whose site is not ascertained, 
but whieh is, according to the most probable conjecture (Mr Skene's), 
in the district of Stormont in Perthshire, amongst the outliers of 
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the Grampians near Meikleour, where the Cleavers Dyke and 
Buzzard Dykes perhaps mark the camps of Agricola aud Galgacus, 
and the Hill of Blair the scene of battle, the Romans (according 
to their own accounts) defeated the tribes of Caledonia with great 
slaughter; but they deemed it imprudent to pursne the victory. 
Perthshire was accordingly left in the possession of its native 
tribes till its invasion by Severus in 207. The Roman road of 
Severus passed by Alauna to Lindum at Ardoch, where there are 
extensive remains of a Roman station, and thence by Strageath 
near Auchterarder, Dalgin Ross near Comrie, where there were 
prominent remains a century ago, and Buehanty, where one branch 
passed eastwards to the coast, and the other turned northwards 
over the Grampians. 

As Severus renewed the wall of Antoninus, he does not appear to 
have retained possession of the county north of the Forth and the 
Clyde. Perthshire was included in the kingdom of the Southern 
Picts, who had their capital first at Abernethy and afterwards at 
Forteviot. On the burning of Forteviot by the Northmen in the 
8th century the seat of the Government was changed to Scone, 
which continned to be the capital of Albany, the chief royal resi- 
dence in Scotland, and the place where its kings were crowned, 
though cireumstances led to James IL, James III., and Mary 
being crowned elsewhere. But, as Perth inereased in population, 
it became the seat of the parliament, and the favourite residence 
of the kings, until it was succeeded by Edinburgh in the reign of 
James IT. In the early history of the county fall the defeat of the 
Danes at Lunearty in the 10th century and of Macbeth by Earl 
Siward at Dunsinane in 1051. To its later history, apart from 
incidents eonnected with the eity of Perth, belong the removal 
of the coronation stone from Scone to Westminster by Edward I. ; 
the battle of Dupplin, where Edward Baliol defeated the earl of 
Mar ; the rout of the troops of General Mackay at Killiecrankie by 
the Highlanders under Dundee, 17th July 1689; and the indecisive 
battle at Sheriffmuir, 13th November 1715, between the adherents 
of the Pretender under the earl of Mar and the forces of the Govern- 
ment under Argyll, Apart from the camp at Ardoch Roman remains 
are not important. Of hill-forts the most remarkable is that on 
Dunsinane Hill, Among other relies of an early period are a 
ship-barrow of the vikings on the Ilill of Rattray ; weems in the 
parishes of Monzie, Alyth, and Bendochy ; the witehstone near 
Cairnbeddie, where Macbeth is said to have met the witehes,—pro- 
bably a sepulehral memorial of some old battlefield ; another stone 
in Meigle parish called Macbeth’s Stone; a group of standing stones 
near Pitlochrie; and a number of sculptured stones at Meigle. 

Abernethy, originally founded by the Pictish king Nertan in the 
5th century, and refounded hy St Columba in the 6th, succeeded 
Iona as the seat of the primacy of Scotland, afterwards transferred 
to St Andrews. The round tower in the churchyard, resembling 
those in Ireland, is supposed to have been built in the time of 
Kenneth Macalpine. The Culdees had monastie churches at Dun- 
blane, Dunkeld, Abernethy, and Muthil. DUNBLANE (q.v.) and 
DUNKELD (q.v.) were subsequently erected into bishopries. The 
Canons Regular had an abbey at Scone, founded in 1124 and burned 
in 1559, its site being now oceupied by a modern mansion ; a priory 
at Loch Tay, 1111 ; a priory at Inchafray, 1200 ; a priory at Strath- 
fillan, 1314 ; and a priory at Abernethy, 1973. The Dominicans 
had a convent at Perth, 1231, where there was also a Carthusian 
monastery, 1429, and a Greyfriars monastery, 1460. Culross abbey, 
of which the tower and the Gothic choir still remain, was founded 
by the Cistercians in 1217, and there was also an abbey of Cistercian 
nuns at St Leonards, Perth, founded in 1296. A Carmelite convent 
was founded at Tulliallan in 1267. There were collegiate churches at 
Methven and Tullibardine. Of the old castles of the chiefs mention 
may be made of Elcho Castle on the Tay, 4 miles south of Perth; 
Blair Castle, garrisoned by Montrose in 1644, stormed by Cromwell 
in 1653, ocenpied by Claverhouse in 1689, dismantled in 1690, and 
restored in 1870; Castle Huntly, built in 1452 by Lord Grey, 
master of the household to James II.; the ruins of Castle Dhu, near 
Moulin, once a stronghold of the Campbell family ; the ruins of 
Finlarig Castle, Killin, the eradle of the Breadalbane family ; 
Cluny Castle, on the island in the loch of the same name between 
Dunkeld and Blairgowrie ; and Doune Castle, on the Teith, a pic- 
turesque ruin of very old date, rebuilt by Murdoch, duke of Albany. 
Among modern mansions the principal are Keir House, the seat 
of the late Sir W. Stirling- Maxwell ; Blair Drummond House, 
the seat of the Drummonds; Blair Castle, duke of Athole; 
Taymouth Castle, earl of Breadalbane; Doune Lodge, earl of 
Moray ; Dupplin Castle, earl of Kinnoul; Scone Palace, earl of 
Mansfield ; Gleneagles, earl of Camperdown ; Strathallan Castle, 
Viseount Strathallan ; and Drummond Castle, Daroness Willoughby 
d'Eresby. 

PERTH, an ancient city, a royal and parliamentary 
burgh, and the chief town of the above county, is beauti- 
fully situated at the foot of Kinnoul Hill, chiefly on the 
west bank of the Tay, about 40 miles north of Edinburgh 


and about 20 west of Dundee. It is substantially built 
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of stone, and contains a number of good publie buildings, 
while the lower slopes of Kinnoul Mill are studded with 
villas embosomed in woods, To the north and south of 
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in cargo and in ballast that entered the port in 1883 was 124 of 
9767 tons, that cleared 124 of 9731 tons. The principal imports 
are Baltic timber, coal, salt, and manure, and the exports corn, 
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of the North and South Inches. 


the town along the banks of the Se 7 : awe Monta 
Tay are the extensive meadows PS SN ARN T" di 
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The Tay is crossed by a stone 
bridge for carriage traftic, erected 
in 1771 and widened in 1869, 
and by a stone and iron rail- 
way bridge with a footway.. 
Notwithstanding its importance 
in early times, the city now re- 
tains almost no relies of anti- 
quity. The religious houses 
were razed by the mob after 
John Knox preached his famous |} 


sermon in St John’s church | 45 
. . * d LI 
against the idolatries of Rome. eral pri 


The Dominican or Blackfriars 
monastery, founded by Alex- 
ander IL. in 1231 and a residence 
of the Seottish kings, occupied 
a site near the west end of the 
present bridge; the site of the 
Carthusian monastery, founded 
by James I. in 1429, and where 
he and his queen, and Margaret 
queen of James [V.,were buried, 
has since 1750 been occupied 
by the hospital founded by 
James VI.; Greyfriars monas- 
tery, founded in 1460, stood on 
the present Greyfriars chureh- 
yard; and a little west of the 
town was a house of the Carmelites or Whitefriars, founded 
in 1260. The parliament house, where the ancient parlia- 
ments of Scotland were held, was cleared away in 1818, 
and was succeeded by the Freemasons’ Hall; Earl Gowrie's 
palace, founded in 1520, was removed in 1805 to make way 
for the county buildings; the Spey tower near the Spey gate, 
a mural fortress long used as a prison, was taken down about 
fifty years ago. The cross, erected in 1668 in place of that 
demolished by Cromwell, was removed in 1807. The old 
church of St John is said to have been founded in the 5th 
century; the transept and nave of the existing structure date 
from the early part of the 13th century and the choir in its 
present state from the 15th ; the building is now divided 
into an east, a middle, and a west chureh. Among other 
publie edifices the principal are the county buildings (erected 
1819-20 at a cost of £32,000, and enlarged in 1866), the 
general prison for Scotland (originally erected in 1812 as 
a depót for French prisoners, remodelled as a convict prison 
in 1840, and enlarged in 1858 and 1881), the city and 
eounty jail (1819), the military barracks (1793-04), the 
publie seminaries (1807), Marshall Museum and Library 
(1823), Murray’s Royal Lunatic Asylum (1827), the 
infirmary (1836), the general railway station (1848), the 
new public hall (1881), the Boys’ and Girls’ Religious 
Society hall TEN the new municipal buildings (1881), 
—a fine range in the Tudor style, cost £13,000. 


Some of the most extensive bleach-fields in the kingdom are in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Perth on the banks of the Tay and 
the Almond. Perth itself has manufaetories of gauge glasses, 
muslins, ginghams, imitation India shawls and searfs, union goods, 
and boots and shoes ; and there are rope-works, coach-building yards, 
iron-foundries, breweries, and distilleries. The Tay has valuable 
salmon fisheries. The navigation of the river is considerably 
obstructed by sand. In 1834 an Act was obtained for constructing 
a harbour and docks and enlarging the quays, which were further 
extended in 1856. In 1840 Perth was made an independent port ; 
vessels of 200 tons can unload at its quays. The number of vessels 
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potatoes, timber, and slates. The population of the parliamentary 
burgh in 1851 was 23,835 ; this had inereased by 1861 to 25,250, and 
by 1881 to 28,949, of whom 18,453 were males and 15,496 females. 

Ilistory.—Perth is stated to have been anciently called Bertha, 
and to have been situated at the junction of the Almond and Tay, 
whence it was removed to its present site after an inundation in 
1210. In any case the church of St John was founded long before 
this; and a variety of Roman remains seem to indicate that there 
was a Roman station on the present site of the city. The obscurity 
of its early history is accounted for by the fact that its records were 
removed by Edward I. Perth is stated to have been a burgh as 
early as 1106. The charter granted it by James VI. makes mention 
also of another granted by David F., and the charter of King David 
was renewed by William the Lion, by whom Perth was created a royal 
burgh. It was fortified by the last-named king in 1210 and again 
by Edward I. in 1298. It was attacked withont success by Robert 
3ruce in 1306, but in 1311 he succeeded in scaling its walls one dark 
night. It was eaptured by Edward III. in 1335 and retaken by 
the Scots in 1339. The earl of Cornwall is stated by Fordun to 
have been stabbed in 1336 by his brother Edward Ill. before the 
great altar in the parish church of St John. In 1396 a famous 
combat took place on the North Inch, between Clan Chattan and 
Clan Kay, whieh has been made familiar to English readers by Sir 
W. Scott iu his Feir Maid of Perth. The Dlaekfriars monastery, 
where the kings then resided, was the seene in 1437 of the murder 
of James I. by Walter, earl of Athole, and Gowrie House in 1600 of 
a mysterious conspiracy against James VI. Perth sueceeded Scone 
as the eapital of Seotland, but after the murder of James 1. the 
parliament and courts were transferred to Edinburgh, which was 
declared the capital in 1482. The city was visited by the plague 
in 1512, 1585-87, 1608, and 1615, by the cholera in 1832, and by 
inundations in 1210, 1621, 1740, 1773, and 1814. It was taken by 
Montrose in 1644, capitulated to Cromwell iu 1651, and was oceupied 
by Dundee in 1689 ; it was recovered by Argyll from the adherents 
of the Pretender in 1715, and was oceupied by Prinee Charles Edward 
in 1745. The famous articles of Perth were agreed to at a meeting 
of the General Assembly in the parish chureh of St John, 25th 
Angust 1618. 


Scott, Statistical Account of the Town and Parish of Perth, 1790 ; Maidment, 
The Chronicle of Perth from 1210 to 1668, 1831; Penney, Traditions of Perth, 1836 ; 
Lawson, The Book of Perth, 1847; Peacock, Perth, its Annals and Archives, 1849. 


PERTH, a city of Australia, capital of the colony of 
Western Australia, is pieturesquely situated on the Swan 
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riven 91^ 57 10" S. lat, 115° 52’ 20" E, long., 12 mules 
above Freemantle and 1700 west-north-west of Melbourne. 
The streets are wide and regular, and the houses are built 
chiefly of brick and stone. It is the seat of an Anglican 
and of a Roman Catholic bishop. In addition to the 
cathedrals the principal buildings are the town-hall, built 
entirely by convict labour, the mechanics’ institute, the 
governor's palace, and the high school. Perth was founded 
in 1829, received a municipal constitution in 1856, and 
was created a city in 1880. In the same year railway 
communication was opened up by means of the Eastern 
Railway. The population of the city, including the military, 
in 1871 was 5007, and in 1881 it was 5014. 

PERTHES, FRIEDRICH Curistopy (1772-1843), German 
publisher, was born at Rudolstadt on 21st April 1772. At 
the age of fifteen he becaine an apprentice in the service 
of Böhme, a bookseller in Leipsic, with whom he remained 
about six years, In Hamburg, where he settled in 1793 
as an assistant to the bookseller Hoffmann, he started in 
1796 a bookselling business of his own, in developing which 
he soon gave evidence of remarkable tact, energy, and 
intelligence. In 1798 he entered into partnership with 
his brother-in-law, J. H. Besser, with whose aid he rapidly 
succeeded in forming an establishment which commanded 
universal confidence and respect. By his marriage with 
a daughter of the poet Matthias Claudius (in 1797) 
he was brought into intimate relation with a group of 
Protestant writers, who, although of a liberal tendency, 
retained a strong belief in the essential doctrines of 
Christianity ; and they exercised a powerful influence on 
the growth of his religious opinions. This, however, did 
not prevent him from being on friendly terms with a 
number of eminent Roman Catholic authors. Perthes 
was an ardent patriot ; and during the period of Napoleon’s 
supremacy he distinguished himself by his steady resist- 
ance to French pretensions. His zeal for the national 
cause led him to issue (in 1810-11) Das Deutsche Museum, 
to which many of the foremost publicists in Germany 
contributed. For some time the French made it impos- 
sible for him to live in Hamburg; and when, in 1814, he 
returned, he found that his business had greatly fallen off 
and that it would have to be thoroughly reorganized. In 
1821, his first wife having died, he left Hamburg, trans- 
ferring his business there to his partner, and went to 
Gotha, where he established what ultimately became one 
of the first publishing houses in Germany. Among other 
important works issued by him may be named the Theo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken and the Geschichte der 
europäischen Staaten, the latter conducted in the first 
instance by Heeren and Ukert, afterwards by Giesebrecht. 
Perthes died at Gotha on 18th May 1843. 


Of the three sons of Perthes, the youngest, A. FF. T. Perthes, 
succeeded him asa publisher. The elder sons became authors of 
some eminence, and one of them, C. T. Perthes, wrote au excellent 
biography of his father, Friedrich Perthes Leben. Yn 1785 a pub- 
lishing house was founded in Gotha by the uucle of F. C. Perthes, 
J. G. Justus Perthes, whose son Wilhelm beeame distinguished as 
a publisher of works relating to geography. Bernhard Wilhelm, 
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Wilhelm’s son, who succeeded to the business in 1853 and died in 
1857, greatly extended its operations. In 1854 he established a 
geographical institute, and the Mitthetlungen aus Justus Perthes 
geographisehem Institut, conducted by A. Petermann, soon gained 
a European reputation. This house issues the Almanach de Gotha, 
and has published the maps and writings of many of the most 
eminent German geographers and travellers. 

PERTINAX, HrLvius, Roman emperor, was the son 
of a charcoal-burner, and was born in 126 A.D. in Liguria, 
or at Villa Martis among the Apennines. From being a 
teacher of grammar he rose through many important 
offices, both civil and military, to the consulate, which he 
held twice. Chosen on 31st December 192 to succeed the 
murdered Commodus, he was himself assassinated in a 
mutiny of the soldiers after a reign of eighty-six days. 

PERTZ, GEona Hernricu (1795-1876), editor of the 
Monumenta, Germania Historica, was born at Hanover on 
38th March 1795. From 1813 to 1818 he studied at 
Göttingen, chiefly under Heeren. His graduation thesis, 
published in 1819, on the history of the Merovingian 
mayors of the palace, attracted the attention of Baron 
Stein, by whom he was engaged in 1820 to edit the Caro- 
lingian chroniclers of the newly-founded Historical Society 
of Germany. In search of materials for this purpose, Pertz 
made a prolonged tour through Germany and Italy, and 
on his return in 1823 he received at the instance of Stein 
the principal charge of the entire work of the society, which 
was to be the publication, under the title of Monumenta 
Germanie Historica, of accurate texts of all the more im- 
portant historical writers on German affairs down to the 
year 1500, as well as of laws, imperial and regal archives, 
and other valuable documents, such as letters, falling within 
this period. In the discharge of this, the principal task of 
his life, Pertz made frequent journeys of exploration to the 
leading libraries and publie record offices of Europe, pub- 
lishing notes on the results of his explorations in the 
Archiv der Gesellsch. f. Deutsche Geschichtskunde (1824-72). 
In 1823 he had been made secretary of the archives, 
and in 1827 principal keeper of the royal library at 
Hanover; from 1832 to 1837 he edited the Hannover- 
ische Zeitung, and more than once sat as a representative 
in the Hanoverian Second Chamber. In 1842 he was 
called as chief librarian to Berlin, where he shortly aíter- 


» wards was made a privy councillor and a member of the 


Academy of Sciences. Failing health and strength led to 
the resignation of all his appointments in 1874, and on 
Tth October 1876 he died at Munich while attending the 
sittings of the historical commission. 


The Monumenta, with which the name of Pertz is so closely asso- 
ciated, began to appear in 1826, and at the date of his resignation 
24 volumes (“Scriptores,” * Leges," * Diplomata ") had appeared. 
The work, which for the first time made possible the existence of 
the modern school of seientifie historians of medieval Germany, 
continues to be carried on under Waitz, Wattenbach, Dümmler, 
and others. In connexion with the Monumenta Pertz also pub- 
lished Sertptores rerum Germanicarum in usum Scholarum ; among 
his other literary labours may be mentioned an edition of the 
Gesammelte IFerke of Leibnitz, and a life of Stein (Leben des Ministers 
Fretherra vom Stein, 6 vols., 1849-55; also, in an abridged form, 
Aus Stein's Leben, 2 vols., 1856). 
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ERU has, in different periods, included areas of terri- 
tory of varying extent. The empire of the Yncas 
and the Spanish viceroyalty were not conterminous with 
the modern republic nor with each other. In the present 
article the sections relating to physical geography and the 
moral and material condition of the people will be confined 
to the limits of the republic, while in the historical section 
there will necessarily be references to events which took 
place beyond the existing limits of the country. 


Extent.—The republic of Peru is situated between the Extent. 


equator and the Tropie of Capricorn, yet, owing to the 
differenees of elevation, it includes regions with every 
variety of climate. It lies between the parallels of 3° 21' S. 
and 19° 10' S. and between 68° and 81° 20' 45" W. long., 
and has an area of about 480,000 square miles! The 

1 Before the war with Chili the southern limit of Peru was in 22° 


23' S. lat., the coast-line measured 1400 miles, and the area was 504,000 
square miles (see p. 679 below). 
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length along the Paeifüe coast is 1240 miles, while the 
width ranges from 300 to 400 miles. 

Dound«ries, —The republic is bounded on the W. by the 
Pacifie Ocean, on the E. by Brazil and Bolivia, on the 
N. by Ecuador, and on the S. by Chili. The northern 
boundary eommenees at the village of Santa Rosa, near 
the southern shore of the Gulf of Guayaquil, whence it 
passes southwards to the river Macara, a tributary of the 
Chira, which falls into the Pacifice. It takes the course of 
the Macara, up the ravine of Espindula, to its source in 
the cordillera of Ayavaca; in the Amazonian basin it 
follows the river Cauches to its junetion with the Chinchipe, 
and the Chinchipe to the Marañon. The Marañon then 
forms the boundary until the first Brazilian town is reached 
at Tabatinga. The frontier with Brazil was determined by 
article ii. of the treaty of San Ildefonso in 1777. A treaty 


dated 23d October 1851 further settled the boundary, > 


which was fixed by the commissioners who explored the 
Yavari in 1866 and 1871. It first follows the course of 
the Yavari from the point where it falls into the Amazon, 
in 4° 13 21" S., up to a point near its source in 7° 1 I7" S. ; 
from this it forms a straight line to a point in 6° 52' 15" S. 
on the left bank of the Madeira, being half the distance 
between the mouth of the Mamoré and that of the Madeira. 
This is the point where the frontiers of Peru, Brazil, and 
Bolivia meet. The Peru-Bolivian frontier, within the basin 
of the Amazon, has not been accurately defined. It follows 
the Madeira to the mouth of the Mamoré, then the Deni and 
its tributary the Madidi to the junction of the latter with 
a stream called the Pablo-bamba, ascending the ravine of 
the Pablo-bamba to the source of that stream in the eastern 
Andes. The line then crosses the Andes in a straight line 
southwards to the village of Conima on the shore of Lake 
Titicaca, Thence it passesaeross the lake in another straight 
line to the isthmus of Yunguyo, and thence to the mouth 
of the Desaguadero. From the Desaguadero tho frontier 
takes a south-south-west dircetion to the source of the river 
Mauri, and then, until the recent war with Chili, it ran 
south along the watershed of the Maritime Cordillera to 
the source of the river Loa, which falls into the Pacific. 
The southern boundary separating the Peruvian province of 
Tarapaca from the Bolivian province of Atacama was formed 
by the ravine of Duende, south of the Loa, to the coast of 
the Pacific in 22° 23’ S. near Tocapilla. This part of the 
frontier was carefully delineated in 1628, and the boundary 
marks are recorded in a document which is still extant. But 
the Chilians conquered and in 1884 annexed the Peruvian 
province of Tarapaca. 

Physical Geography.—Peru is divided longitudinally into 
three well-defined regions, the coast, the sierra, and the 
montaña. The coast, extending from the base of the 
Maritime Cordillera to the Pacifie Ocean, consists of a 
sandy desert crossed at intervals by rivers, along the banks 
of which there are fertile valleys. The sierra is the region 
of the Andes, and is about 250 miles in width. It con- 
tains stupendous chains of mountains, clevated plains and 
table-lands, warm and fertile valleys, and ravines. The 
montaiia is the region of tropical forests within the valley 
of the Amazon, and skirts the castern slopes of the Andes. 

The coast has been upraised from the ocean at no very 
distant geological epoch, and is still nearly as destitute of 
vegetation as the African Sahara. It is, however, watered 
by fifty streams which cross the desert at intervals. Half 
of these have their origin in the summits of the Andes, 
and run with a perinanent supply of water into the ocean. 
The others, rising in the outer range, which does not 
reach the snow-line and receives less moisture, carry a 
volume of water to the sea during the rainy season, but 
for the rest of the year are nearly dry. The absence of 
rain here is caused by the action of the lofty uplands of 
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the Andes on the trade-wind. The south-cast trade-wind 
blows obliquely across the Atlantic Ocean until it reaches 
Brazil. By this time it is heavily laden with vapour, which 
it continues to bear along across the continent, depositing 
it and supplying the sources of the Amazons and La Plata, 
Finally, the trade-wind arrives at the snow-capped Andes, 
and here the last particle of moisture is wrung from it 
that the very low temperature can extract. Coming to 
the summit of that range, it rushes down as a eool and 
dry wind on the Pacifie slopes beyond. Meeting with no 
evaporating surface, and with no temperature colder than 
that to which it is subjected on the mountain-tops, this 
wind reaches the oecan before it becomes charged with fresh 
moisture. 
coast 1s from the south. 
are usually constant dryness, a clear sky, and considerable, 
though by no means oppressive, heat. From June to 
September the sky is obscured for weeks together by fog, 
which is often accompanied by drizzling rain called “garua.” 
In 1877 the maximum temperature at Lima was 783° 
Fahr. in February and the minimum 614° Fahr. in July. 
At the time when it is hottest and driest on the coast it 
is raining heavily in the Andes, and the rivers are full. 
When the rivers are at their lowest, the “garua” prevails on 
the coast. The climate of various parts of the coast is, 
however, modified by local cireumstances. 

The deserts between the river-valleys vary in extent, 
the largest being upwards of 70 miles across. On their 
western margin steep clitfs generally rise from the sea, 
above which is the *tablazo" or plateau, in some places 
slightly undulating, in. others with ridges of considerable 
height rising out of it, the whole apparently quite bare of 
vegetation. 


The sand usually forms isolated hillocks, called ** medanos,” 
of a half-moon shape, having their convex sides towards 
thetrade-wind. They are from 10 to 20 feet high, with an 
acute crest, the inner side perpendieular, the outer with a 
steep slope. Sometimes, especially at early dawn, there is a 
musieal noise in the desert, like the sound of distant drums, 
which is caused by the eddying of grains of sand in the 
heated atmosphere, on the crests of the “ medanos." Appa- 


rently the deserts are destitute of all vegetation ; yet three Coast 
kinds of herbs exist, which bury themselves deep in tlie flora. 


earth, and survive long periods of drought. One is an amar- 
anthaceous plant, whose stems ramify through the sand- 
hills; the other two are a Martynia and an Aniseia, which 
maintain a subterrancan existence during many years, and 
only produce leafy stems in those rare seasons when suffi- 
cient moisture penetrates to the roots. Ina few hollows 
which are reached by moisture the trees of the desert find 
support, the “algarrobo ” (Prosopis horrida), a low tree of 
very scraggy growth, the *viehaya" (Capparis crotonoides), 
and “zapote del perro? (Colicodendrum scabridum), mere 
shrubs. Far away towards the first ascents to the Andes a 
tall branched cactus is met with, and there are Sulicornias 
and Sadsolas near the coast. But, when the mists set in, 
the low hills near the coast bordering the deserts, which 
are called “lomas,” undergo a change as if by magic. A 
blooming vegetation of wild flowers for a short time covers 
the barren hills. Near Lima one of the low ranges is 
brightened by the beautiful yellow lily called “amancaes” 
(Ismene Amancaes). The other flowers of the “lomas” are 
the “papita de San Juan” (Begonia geranifolia), with red 
petals contrasting with the white inner sides, valerians, 
the beautiful Bomarea ovata, several species of Oxalis, 
Solanum, and crueifers. But this carpet of flowers is very 
partially distributed and lasts but a short time. Generally 
the deserts present a desolate aspect, with no sign of a 
living creature or of vegetation. Only in the very loftiest 


The constantly prevailing wind on the Peruvian Chine: 
From November to April there on co: 


The surface is generally hard, but in many Sand- 
places there are great accumulations of drifting sea-sand, hills, 
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regions of the air the majestic condor or the turkey buzzard 
may be seen floating lazily; perhaps a lizard will dart 
across the path ; and occasionally a distant line of mules 
or a solitary horseman seems to shimmer weirdly in the 
refraction on the distant horizon. 

The valleys form a marvellous contrast to the surround- 
ing desert. A great mass of pale-green foliage is usually 
composed of the “algarrobo ” trees, while the course of the 
river is marked by lines or groups of palins, by fine old 
willows (Salix humboldtiana), fruit-gardens, and fields of 
cotton, maize, sugar, and lucerne. In some valleys there are 
expanses of sugar-cane, in others cotton, whilst in others 
vineyards and olive-yards predominate. The woods of 
“algarrobo " are used for pasture, cattle and horses greedily 
enjoying the pendulous yellow pods. 


For purposes of description the coast-region of Peru may be 
divided into six sections, commencing from the north :—(1) the 
Piura region ; (2) the Lambayeque and Truxillo section ; (3) the 
Santa valleys; (4) the section from Lima to Nasca ; (5) the Are- 
quipa and Tacna section ; (6) Tarapaca. 

(1) The great desert-region of Piura extends for nearly 200 miles 
from the Gulf of Guayaquil to the borders of the Morrope valley, 
wud is traversed by three rivers—the Tumbez, Chira, and Piura, 
the two former receiving their waters from the inner cordillera and 
breaking through the outer range. It is here that the coast of 
South America extends farthest to the westward until it reaches 
Capes Blanco and Paria, and then turns southward to the Bay of 
Payta. "The climate of Piura is modified by the lower latitude, and 
also by the vicinity of the forests of Guayaquil. Fog and *'garua" 
are much less frequent than in the coast-region farther south, while 
positive rain sometimes falls. At intervals of about ten years 
there are occasional heavy showers of rain from February to April. 
(2) The second section of the coast-region includes the valleys of 
the Morrope, the*Chielayo, and Lambayeque, the Sana, the Jeque- 
tepeque, the Chieama, Moche, Viru, and Chao. With the inter- 
vening deserts this section extends over 200 miles. All these 
valleys, exeept Morrope and Chao, are watered by rivers which 
have their sonrces far in the recesses of the mountains, aud which 
furnish au abundant supply in the season when irrigation is needed. 
(3) The third section, also extending for 200 miles, contains the 
valleys of Santa, Nepefia, Casma, Huarmey, Fortaleza, Pativilea, 
Supé, and Huaura. The river Santa, which rises in the lake of 
Conococha, 12,907 feet above the sea, and has an entire length of 
180 miles, is remarkable for its long course between the outer and 
central ranges of the Andes, in a trough known as the * Callejon 
de Huaylas," 100 miles in length. It then breaks through in a 
deep gorge, aud reaches the sea after a course of 35 miles over the 
coast-belt, and after fertilizing a rich valley. The Santa and 
Nepcha valleys are separated hy a desert 8 leagues in width, on the 
shores of which there is a good anchorage in the bay of Ferrol, where 
the port of Chimbote is to be the terminus of a projected railway. 
The Nepeiia, Casma, Huarmey, Fortaleza, and Supe rivers rise on 
the slope of an outer range called the Cordillera Negra, and are 
consequently dry during the great part of the year. Wells are dug 
in their beds, and the fertility of the valleys is thus maintained. 
The Pativilea (or Barranca) river and the Huaura break through 
the outer range from their distant sourees in the snowy cordillera, 
and havea perennial supply of water. There are 9 leagues of desert 
between the Nepeha and Casma, 16 between the Casma and Huar- 
mey, and 18 between the Huarmey and Fortaleza, The latter desert, 
much of which is loose sand, is called the “ Pampa de Mata Cavallos,” 
from the number of exhausted animals which die there. Between 
the Supé and Pativilca is the desert called the “Pampa del Medio 
Mundo." (4) The next coast-section extends for over 300 miles 
from Chancay to Nasca, and includes the rivers of Chancay or 
Lacha, of Carabayllo, Rimac, Lurin, Mala, Cañete, Chincha, Pisco 
or Chunchanga, Yea, and Rio Grande. Here the maritime range 
approaches the ocean, leaving a narrower strip of coast, but the fertile 
valleys are closer and more numerous. Those of Carabayllo and 
Rimac are connected, and the view from the Bay of Callao extends 
over a vast expanse of fertile plain bounded by the Andes, with 
the white towers of Lima in a setting of verdure. Lurin and Mala 
are smaller valleys, but the great vale of Cañete is one green sheet 
of sugar-cane ; and narrow strips of desert separate it from the fertile 
plain of Chincha, and Chincha from the famous vineyards of Pisco. 
The valleys of Yea, Palpa, San Xavier, and Nasca are rich and 
fertile, though they do not extend to the sea ; but between Nasca 
and Acari there isa desert 60 miles in width. (5) The Arequipa and 
Tacna section extends over 350 miles, and comprises the valleys of 
Acari, Atequipa, Atico, Ocofia, Majes or Camana, Quilea, with the 
interior valley of Arequipa, Tambo, Ylo or Moquegua, Ité or 
Locumba, Sama, Tacna, and Azapa or Arica. Here the Maritime 
Cordillera recedes, and the important valley of Arequipa, though 
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on its western slope, is 7000 feet above the sea, and 90 miles from 
the coast. Most of the rivers here have their sources in the central 
range, and are well supplied with water. The coast-valleys through 
which they flow, especially those of Majes and Locumba, are famous 
for their vineyards, and in the valley of Tambo there are extensive 
olive plantations. (6) The most southern coast-section is that of 
Tarapaea, extending, between the eordillera and the Pacific, in a 
narrow strip from the ravine of Camarones, south of Arica, to the 
former southern frontier of Peru. Only two rivers reach the sea in 
Tarapaca, the Tiliviche in the north of the province, and the Loa in 
the extreme south. The other streams are lost in the desert soon 
after they issue from their ravines in the Andes. The reason of 
this is that in Tarapaca there is an arid range of hills parallel 
with the sea-shore, which is about 30 miles in width, and covered 
with sand and saline substances. Between this coast-range and the 
Andes is the great platean called the “ Pampa de Tamarugal,” from 
3000 to 3500 feet above the sea, which is about 30 miles wide, and 
extends the whole length of Tarapaca. This plateau is covered 
with sand, and contains vast deposits of nitrate of soda. Here and 
there a few “tamarugas” or acacia trees are met with, which give 
their namme to the region. 


The coast of Peru has few protected anchorages, and 
the headlands are generally abrupt and lofty. These and 
the few islands are frequented by myriads of sea-birds, 
whence come the guano-deposits, the retention of ammonia 
and other fertilizing properties being due to the absence 


of rain. The islets off the coast are all barren and rocky. 

The most northern is Foca, in 5° 13' 30" S., near the coast to the 
south of Payta. The islands of Lobos de Tierra and Lobos de 
Afuera (2), in 6? 27' 45" S. and 6? 56' 45" S. respectively, are off the 
desert of Sechura, and contain deposits of guano. The two Afucra 
islands are 60 and 36 miles from the coast at tlie port of San José. 
The islets of Macabi, in 7° 49' 20" S., also have gnano-deposits, now 
nearly exhausted. The two islets of Guatiape, surrounded by many 
rocks, in 8° 34' S., contain rich deposits. Chao rises 450 feet above 
the sea, off the coast, in 8° 46' 30" S. Corcobado is in 8° 57' S. La 
Vinda is off the port of Casma, iu 9° 23’ 30” S. ; aud Tortuga is 2 
miles distant to the north. Santa Islet lies off the bay of Cosca, in 
9° 1' 40", and the three high rocks of Ferrol in 9° 8’ 30” S. Farther 
south there is the group of islets and rocks called Huaura, in 11° 27’ 
S., the chief of which are EI Pelado, Tambillo, Chiquitana, Bravo, 
Quitacalzones, and Mazorque. The Hormigas are in 11° 4’ S. and 
11° 58’, and the Pescadores in 11° 47S. The island of San Lorenzo, 
in 12° 4’ S., is a lofty mass, 43 miles long by 1 broad, forming the 
Bay of Callao; its highest point is 1056 feet. Oif its south-east 
eud liesa sinall but lofty islet called Fronton, and to the south-west 
are the Palomitas Rocks. Horadada Islet, with a hole through 
it, is to the south of Callao Point. Off the valley of Lurin are the 
Pachacamae Islands, the most northern and largest being half a 
mile long. The next, called San Francisco, is like a sugar-loaf, 
perfeetly rounded at the top. The others are mere rocks. Asia 
Island is farther south, 17 miles north-west of Cerro Azul, and about 
a mile in circuit. Pisco Day contains San Gallan Island, high, witha 
bold cliff ontline, 23 miles long by 1 broad, the Ballista Islets, and 
farther north the three famous Chincha Islands, whose vast guano- 
deposits are now exhausted. South of the entrance to Pisco Bay 
is Zarate Island, and farther south the white level islet of Santa 

tosa. The Infiernillo rock is quite black, about 50 feet high, in the 

form of a sugar-loaf, a mile west of the Point of Santa Maria, which 
is near the mouth of the Yea river.  Alaeran is a small islet off 
the lofty “morro” of Arica. A low island protects the anchorage of 
Iquique on the coast of Tarapaca, and farther south are the three 
islets of Patillos in 20° 46’ 20" S., and the Pajaros, with guano- 
deposits, in 22° 6' 4" S. All these rocks and islets are barren and 
uninhabitable, mere outworks of the desert headlands, 

The more common sea-birds, which haunt the islets and 
headlands in countless myriads, are the Sula variegata or 
guano-bird, a large gull called the Larus modestus, the 
Pelecanus thayus, and the Sterna Ynca, a beautiful tern 
with curved white feathers on each side of the head. The 
rarest of all the gulls is also found on the Peruvian coast, 


namely, the Xema furcatum.! The immense flocks of birds, 


as they fly along the coast, appear like clouds, and one 
after another is incessantly seen to plunge from a height 
into the sea to devour the fishes, which they find in extraor- 
dinary numbers. The guano-deposits are in layers from 
40 to 50 feet thick, of a greyish-brown colour outside, and 
more and more solid from the surface downwards, owing to 
the gradual deposit of strata and evaporation of fluid par- 


1 The third known example was shot in Paraceas Bay, near Pisco, 
by Captain Markham, in 1881. 
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ticles.  Sea-lions (Oturia forsteri) are common on the rocky 
islands and promontories. These large creatures frequent 
particular islets for the purpose of breathing their last, the 
wounded or aged being helped there by their companions. 

The Maritime Cordillera, overhanging the Peruvian 
coast, contains a long line of voleanic mountains, most of 
them inactive, but their presence is probably connected 
with the frequent and severe earthquakes, especially in 
the southern section of the coast. Since the year 1570 
there have been seventy violently destructive earthquakes 
recorded on the west coast of South America, but the 
register is of course ineomplete in its earlier part. The 
most terrible was that of 1745, which destroyed Callao. 
There had been subterranean noises for some days previ- 
ously ; the first shock was at 10.30 p.m. on 28th October, 
and there were 220 shocks in the following twenty-four 
hours. The town was overwhelmed by a vast wave, which 
rose 80 feet ; and the shocks continued until the following 
February. On 13th August 1868 an earthquake nearly 
destroyed Arequipa, and great waves rolled in upon the 
ports of Arica and Iquique. On 9th May 1877 nearly 
all the southern ports were overwhelmed. These fearful 
catastrophes are in greatest force where there are vol- 
canoes, whether active or extinct, in the vicinity. That 
of 1877 had its origin in the volcanic mountains near the 
frontier of Peru and Bolivia, and spent its chief fury near 
its centre of origin, gradually working itself out as it went 
north. Usually the line of disturbance is meridional and 
along the coast, but in some instances the line takes a 
seaward direction at an angle with the mountain-chains. 

The most important part of Peru is the region of the 
cordilleras of the Andes divided into “puna” or lofty unin- 
habited wilderness, and “sierra” or inhabitable mountain 
slopes and valleys. This great mountain-system, running 
south-east to north-west with the line of the coast, consists 
of three chains or cordilleras. The two chains which run 
parallel, and near each other on the western side, are of 
identical origin, and have been separated by the action of 
water during many centuries. On these chains are the 
volcanoes and many thermal springs. The narrow space 
between them is for the most part, but not always, a cold 
and lofty region known as the “ puna,” containing alpine 
lakes,—the sources of the coast-rivers. The great eastern 
chain, rising from the basin of the Amazon and forming 
the inner wall of the system, is of distinct origin. These 
three chains are called the Maritime Cordillera, the Central 
Cordillera, and the Andes. Paz Soldan and other Peruvian 
geographers give the name of Andes, par excellence, to the 
eastern cordillera. 

The Peruvian Maritime Cordillera eontais a regular 
chain of volcanic peaks overlooking the coast-region of 
Tarapaca, which attain a height of 16,000 to 18,000 feet. 
Chief among them are the snowy peak of Lirima over 
the ravine of Tarapaca, the volcano of Isluga overhanging 
Camiiia, the unmeasured peak of Sehama, and Tacora near 
the Bolivian frontier. In rear of Moquegua there isa 
group of volcanic peaks, clustering rouud those of Ubinas 
and Huaynaputina. A great eruption of Huaynaputina 
commenced on 15th February 1600 and eontinued until 
the 28th. An incessant rain of fine white sand was poured 
over the surrounding country for a distance of 40 miles, 
accompanied by a mighty subterraneous roaring sound. 
But generally these volcanoes are quiescent. Farther 
north the Misti volcano rises over the city of Arequipa 
in a perfect cone to a height of over 18,000 feet, and near 
its base are the hot sulphur and iron springs of Yura. 
As the maritime chain advances northward it fully main- 
tains its elevation. The peak of Sarasara, in Parinacochas 
(Ayacucho), is 19,500 feet above the sea, and in the 
mountains above Lima the passes attain a height of more 
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than 15,000. In latitude 10° S. the maritime chain 
separates into two branches, which run parallel to each 
other for 100 miles, enclosing the remarkable ravine or 
Callejon de Huaylas, —the eastern or main branch being 
known as the Cordillera Nevada and the western as the 
Cordillera Negra. On the Nevada the peak of Huascan 
reaches a height of 22,000 feet, according to the trigo- 
nometrical measurement of the railway engineer Hindle. 
The Huandoy peak, above Carhuaz, reaches to 21,088 
feet; the Hualcan peak, overhanging the town of Yungay, 
is 19,945 feet high ; and most of the peaks in this part 
of the chain reach a height of 19,000 feet. During the 
rainy season, from October to May, the sky is generally 
clear at dawn, and the magnificent snowy peaks, with 
sharply-defined outlines, stand out in lovely contrast to 
the deep-blue background. But as the day advances 
the clouds eolleet, and the whole is shrouded in a dense 
veil. In most parts of the Peruvian Andes the line of 
perpetual snow is at 16,400 feet above the sea; but on 
the Cordillera Nevada, above the Callejon de Huaylas, it 
sinks to 15,400 feet. This greater cold is obviously 
caused by the intervention of the Cordillera Negra, which 
intercepts the warmth from the coast. As this lower chain 
does not reach the snow-line, the streams rising from it 
are very scantily supplied with water, while the Santa, 
Pativilea, and other coast-rivers which break through it 
from sources in the snowy chain have a greater volume 
from the melted snows. At the point where the river 
Santa breaks through the Cordillera Negra that range 
begins to subside, while the Maritime Cordillera continues 
as one chain to and beyond the frontier of Ecuador. 

The Central Cordillera is the true water-parting of the 
system. No river, except the Marañon, breaks through it 
either to the east or west, while more than twenty coast- 
streams rise on its slopes and force their way through the 
maritime chain. The Central Cordillera consists mainly 
of crystalline and volcanic rocks, on each side of which are 
aqueous, in great part Jurassie, strata thrown up almost 
vertieally. In 14° 30' S. lat. the central chain is connected 
with the Eastern Andes by the transverse mountain-knot of 
Vilcaiiota, the peak of that name being 17,500 feet above 
the sea. The great inland basin of Lake Titicaea is thus 
formed. The central chain continues to run parallel with 
the Mantime Cordillera until, at Cerro Pasco, another 
transverse knot eonnects it with the Andes in 10° 30 8. 
lat. It then continues northward, separating the basins 
of the Marañon and Huallaga ; and at the northern frontier 
of Peru it is at length broken through by the Maraiion 
flowing to the eastward. 

The Eastern Andes is a magnifieent range in the southern 
part of Peru, of Silurian formation, with talcose and clay 
slates, many quartz veins, and eruptions of granitic rocks. 
Mr Forbes says that the peaks of Illampu (21,470 feet) 
and Illimani (21,040 feet) in Bolivia are Silurian and 
fossiliferous to their summits. The eastern range is cut 
through by six rivers in Peru, namely, the Maraiion and 
Huallaga, the Perene, Mantaro, Apurimac, Vileamayu, and 
Paucartambo, the last five being tributaries of the Ucayali. 
The range of the Andes in south Peru has a high plateau 
to the west and the vast plains of the Amazonian basin 
to the east. The whole range is highly auriferous, and 
the thickness of the strata is not less than 10,000 feet. 
It is nowhere disturbed by volcanic eruptions, except at 
the very edge of the formation near Lake Titicaca, and in 
this respect it differs essentially from the Maritime Cordil- 
lera. To the eastward numerous spurs extend for varying 
distances into the great plain of the Amazons. It is here 
that the majestic beauty of the Andean scenery is fully 
realized: masses of dark mountains rise for thousands of 
feet, with their bases washed by foaming torrents and their 
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summits terminating in sharp peaks or serrated ridges; 
the lower slopes are covered with dense vegetation ; and 
everywhere there is flowing water in cascades or rushiug 
torrents, the condensed moisture of the trade-winds hurry- 
ing back to the Atlantic. The Andes lose their majestic 
height to the northward; and beyond Cerro Pasco the 
eastern chain sinks into a lower range between the Hual- 
laga and Ucayali But throughout the length of Peru 
the three ranges are clearly defined. 


For purposes of description the sierra of Peru may be conveni- 
ently divided into four sections, cach embracing portions of all 
three ranges. The first, from the north, comprises the upper basins 
of the Marañon and the Huallaga, and is 350 miles long by 100 
broad. The second extends from the Knot of Cerro Pasco to Aya- 
cucho, about 200 miles, including the Lake of Chinchay-cocha and 
the basin of the river Xauxa. The third or Cuzco section extends 
250 miles to the Knot of Vileafiota with the basins of the Pampas, 
Apurimac, Vileamayu, and Paucartambo. The fourth is the basin 
of Lake Titicaca, about 150 miles in length and breadth. 

The Lake of Chinchay-cocha, in the second section, is 36 miles 
long by 7 miles broad, and 13,000 feet above the sea. Its marshy 
banks are overgrown with reeds and inhabited by numerous water- 
fowl. From this lake the river Xauxa flows southwards through 
a populous valley for 150 miles before entering the forests. Lake 
Titicaca, in the fonrth or most southern section, is about 80 miles 
long by 40 broad, the frontier of Dolivia passing across it diagonally. 
It is 12,545 feet above the sea by the railroad-levels. The drainage 
is carried off southwards by the river Desaguadero to the great 
swampy Lake of Aullagas in the south of Bolivia, while it is fed by 
streams from the Andes and the Central Cordillera. The largest is 
the Ramiz, formed by the two streams of Pucara aud Azangaro, 
both coming from the Knot of Vileanota to the north. The Suchiz, 
formed by the Cavanilla and Lainpa streams, falls into the lake on 
the north-west side, as well as the Yllpa and Ylave. Much of the 
water flows out by the Desaguadero, but a great proportion is 
taken up by evaporation in the dry season from April to September. 
The waters are gradually receding under the combined influence of 
evaporation and the sediment brought down by the rivers. The 
deepest part of the lake is on the Bolivian side; in other parts 
it is very shoaly, and along the shore there are many acres of 
tal reeds. The principal islands are Titicaca and Coati (at the 
south end near the peninsula of Copacabana), Campanaria (9 miles 
from the east shore), Soto, and Esteves. There are two other lakes 
in the Collao, as the elevated region round Titicaca is called. Lake 
Arapa, a few miles from the northern shore of Titicaca, is 30 miles 
in circumference. Lake Umayo is on higher ground to the west- 
ward. The lake in Peru which is third im size is that of Parina- 
cochas on the coast watershed, near the foot of the snowy peak of 
Sarasara. It is 12 miles long by 6 broad, but has never been visited 
and deseribed by any modern traveller. The smaller alpine lakes, 
often forming the sources of rivers, are numerous. 

The great rivers of the sierra are the Marafion, rising in the Lake 
of Lauricocha and flowing northward in a deep gorge between the 
Maritime and Central Cordilleras for 350 miles, when it forces its 
way through the mountains at the famous Pongo de Mauseriche 
and enters the Amazonian plain. The Huallaga rises north of 
Cerro Pasco, and, passing Huanuco, flows northwards on the other 
side of the Central Cordillera for 300 miles. It breaks through 
the range at the Pongo de Chasuta and falls into the Marañon. 
The other great rivers are tributaries of the Ucayali. The Pozuzu, 
flowing eastward from the Knot of Cerro Pasco, joins the Pachitea, 
which is the most northern important affluent of the Ucayali. The 
Xauxa, becoming afterwards the Mantaro, receives the drainage of 
Xauxa, Huancavelica, and Ayacucho, The southern valleys of this 
part of the sierra furnish streams whieh form the main rivers of 
Pampas, Pachachaca, and Apurinac. These, uniting with the 
Mantaro, form the Ene, and the Ene and Perene (which drains 
the province of Tambo) form the Tambo, The classic river of 
Vileamayu rises on the Knot of Vileahota, flows north through a 
lovely valley, receives the Yanatilde and Paucartambo on its right 
bank, and, uniting with the Tambo, forms the Ucayali. Most of 
these main streams flow through profound gorges in a tropical 
climate, while the upper slopes yield products of the temperate 
zone, and the plateaus above are cold and bleak, affording only 
pasture aud the hardiest cereals. 

The great variety of elevation within the sierra produces vege- 
tation belonging to every zone. "There is a tropical flora in the 
deep gorges, higher up a sub-tropical, then a temperate, then a 
sub-arctic flora. In ascending from the coast-valleys there is first 
an arid range, where the great-branched cacti rear themselves up 
among the rocks. — Farther inland, where the rains are more plenti- 
ful, is the native home of the potato. Tere also are other plants 
with edible roots—the ** oca" (Oxalis tuberosa), “ulluea” (Ullucus 
tuberosus),** massua " ( Tropoolum tuberosum), and **learcó " ( Polym- 
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nia sonchifolia) Among the first wild shrubs and trees that are 
met with are the “chilea” (Baccharis Feuillei), with a pretty 
yellow flower, the Mutisia acuminata, with beautiful red and 
orange flowers, several species of Senecio, caleeolarias, the Schinus 
Molle, with its graceful branches and bunches of red berries, and 
at higher elevations the *lambras ” (Alnus acuminata), the “sauco” 
(Sambucus peruviana), the * quenuar" (Buddleia incana), and the 
Polylepis racemosa. The Buddleia, locally called “oliva silvestre," 
flourishes at a height of 12,000 feet round the shores of Lake 


Titicaca. The temperate valleys of the sierra yield fruits of many 
kinds. Those indigenous to the country are the delicious “ chiri- 


» 


moyas," “paltas” or alligator pears, the * paccay," a species of 
Inga, the “lueina,” and the “granadilla” or fruit of the passion- 
flower. Vineyards and sugar-cane yield crops in the warmer ravines ; 
the sub-tropical valleys are famous for splendid crops of maize ; 
wheat and barley thrive on the mountain slopes ; and at heights 
from 7000 to 13,000 feet there are crops of “quinua” (Cheno- 
podium Quinua). In the loftiest regions the pasture chiefly con- 
sists of a coarse grass (Stipa Ychw), of which the llamas eat the 
upper blades while the sheep browse on the tender shoots beneath. 
There are also two kinds of shrubby plants, a thorny Composita 
called **ecanlli" and another called “tola,” which is a resinous 
Daccharis, and is used for fuel. 


The animals which specially belong to the Peruvian Andes are Fauna. 


the domestic llamas and alpacas and the wild vicuñas. There are 
deer, called “taruco” (Cervus antisensis), the “viscacha,” a large 
rodent, a species of fox called “atoc”; and the “puma” (Felis 
concolor) and “ueumari”’ or black bear with a white muzzle, when 
driven by hunger, wander into the loftier regions, The largest 
bird is the condor, and there is another bird of the vulture tribe, 
with a black and white wing feather, formerly used by the Yncas 
in their head-dress, called the “coraquenque ” or *aleamari." The 
“pito” is a brown speckled creeper which flutters about the rocks. 
There is a little bird, the size of a starling, with brown back 
striped with black, and white breast, which the Indians call * yuca- 
hualpa"; it utters a monotonous sound at each hour of the night. 
A partridge called “yutu ” frequents the long grass. On the lakes 
there is a very handsome goose, with white body and dark-green 
wings shading into violet, called “huachua,” two kinds of ibis, a 
large gull (Larus serranus), frequenting the alpine lakes in flocks, 
flamingoes called “parihuana,” ducks, and water-hens. Many pretty 
little finches fly about the maize-fields and fruit-gardens, and a little 
green parakeet is met with as high as 12,000 feet above the sea. 


The third division of Peru is the region of the tropical Montaña. 


forests, at the base of the Andes, and within the basin of 
the Amazons. It is traversed by great navigable rivers. 
The Marañon, having burst through the defile of the 
Pongo de Mauseriche, and the Huallaga through that of 
Chasuta, enter the forests and unite after separate courses 
of about 600 and 400 miles, the united flood then flowing 
eastward to the Brazilian frontier. After 150 miles it is 
joined by the Ucayali, a great navigable river with a 
course of 600 miles. The country between the Huallaga 
and the Ucayali, traversed by the eastern cordillera, is called 
the Pampa del Sacramento. The forests drained by the 
Marañon, Huallaga, and Ucayali form the northern portion 
of the Peruvian montaña. The southern half of the mon- 
taiía 1s watered by streams flowing from the Eastern Andes, 
which go to form the river Madre de Dios or Amaru-mayu, 
the principal branch of the river Beni, which falls into 
the Madeira. "The region of the Peruvian montaiia, which 
is 800 miles long from the Marañon to the Bolivian 
frontier, is naturally divided into two sections, the sub- 
tropical forests in the ravines and on the eastern slopes of 
the Andes and the dense tropical forests in the Amazonian 
plain. The sub-tropical section is important from the 
value of its products, and interesting from the grandenr and 
beauty of its scenery. Long spurs run cff from the Andes, 
gradually decreasing in elevation, and it is sometimes a 
distance of 60 or 80 miles before they finally subside 
into the vast forest-eovered plains of the Amazon basin. 
Numerous rivers flow through the valleys between these 
spurs, which are the native home of the quinine-yielding 
chinchona trees. The most valuable species, called C. Cali- 
saya, is found in the forests of Caravaya in south Pern 
and in those of Bolivia. The species between Caravaya 
and the head- waters of the Huallaga yield very little of 
the febrifuge alkaloid. But the forests of Huanuco and 
XVIH. — 85 
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Huamalies abound in species yielding the grey bark of 
commerce, which is rich in chinchonine, an alkaloid effica- 
cious as a febrifuge, though inferior to quinine. With the 
chinchona trees grow many kinds of Melastomaceæ, especi- 
ally the Lastandra, with masses of purple flowers, tree-ferns, 
and palms. In the warm valleys there are large planta- 
tions of coca (Erythrorylon Coca), or Cuca (see vol. vi. p. 
681), the annual produce of which is stated at 15,000,000 
tb. The other products of these warm valleys are most ex- 
cellent coffee, cocoa, sugar, tropical fruits of all kinds, and 
gold in great abundance. In the vast untrodden forests 
farther east there are timber trees of many kinds, incense 
trees, a great wealth of india-rubber trees of the Hevea 
genus, numerous varieties of beautiful palms, sarsaparilla, 
vanilla, ipecacuanha, and copaiba, The abundant and 
varied fauna is the same as that of the Brazilian forests. 


Population.—The earliest reliable enumeration of the 


people of Peru was made in 1793, when there were 617,700 
Indians, 241,225 mestizos (Indian and white), 136,311 
Spaniards, 10,337 negro slaves, and 41,404 mulattos, giv- 
ing a total of 1,076,977 souls, without counting the wild 
Indians of the montaña. The ecclesiastics numbered 5496, 
including 1260 nuns. This tells a sad story of depopu- 
lation since the fall of the Yneas, to which the abandoned 
terraces on the mountain-sides, once highly cultivated, bear 
silent testimony. In 1862 the population was officially esti- 
mated at 2,487,716. The latest census was taken in 1876 
with much care. The result was 2,673,075 souls (males 
1,352,151, females 1,320,924); of these 57 per cent. were 
Indians, 23 per cent. mestizos, and 20 per cent. of Spanish 
descent, negroes, Chinese, and foreigners; so that Peru is 
still the country of the Ynca people. 

Political Divisions.—The empire of the Yncas was divided 
into four main divisions, Chinchay-suyu to the north of 
Cuzco, Anti-suyu to the east, Colla-suyu to the south, and 
Cunti-suyu to the west, the whole empire being called 
Ttahuantin-suyu, or the four governments, Each was ruled 
by a viceroy, under whom were the ** huaranca-camayocs," or 
officers ruling over thousands, and inferior officers, in regular 
order, over 500, 100, 50, and 10 men. All disorders and 
irregularities were checked by the periodical visits of the 
* tucuyricoes ” or inspectors. The Spanish conquest threw 
this complicated system out of gear. In 1569 the governor, 
Lope Garcia de Castro, divided Peru into “ corregimientos ” 
under officers named “corregidors,” of whom there were 77, 
each in direct communication with the Government at Lima. 
An important adininistrative reform was made in 1784, 
when Peru was divided into 7 *intendencias," each under 
an officer called an “intendente.” These *'intendencias" 
included about 6 of the old “corregimientos,” which were 
called “partidos,” under officers named *'sub-delegados." 
Thus the number of officers reporting direct to Lima was 
reduced from 77 to 7, a great improvement. The republic 
adopted the same system, calling the ‘“ intendencias " 
"departments" under a prefect, and the “partidos ” 
“ provinces ” under a sub-prefeet. Peru is divided into 18 
departments, 2 littoral provinces, and what is called the 
constitutional province of Callao. The departments contain 
95 provinces. The Government recognizes 65 cities, 70 
towns, 1337 smaller towns, 641 villages, 40 hamlets on 
the sea-coast, and 600 in the rural districts. The depart- 
ments (going from north to south) are :— 


Coast. Sierra. Montana, 
Piura. Caxamarca. Amazonas and Loreto. 
Lambayeque. Huanuco. 
Libertad. Junin. 
Ancachs. Huancavelica. 
Lima. Ayacucho, 
WOR: Apurimac. 
Arequipa. Cuzco. 
Moquegua. Puno. 
Tacna. | 
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Towns and Seaports.—The principal towns on the coast, Tom 
except Payta, Callao, and Arica, are always some distance and 
San Miguel de Piura, founded by er 


from the scashore. 
Pizarro in 1532, is on the river of the same name. The 
towns in all parts of Peru are built on the same plan 
where the ground will allow of it, in squares or “quadras,” 
with the streets at right angles, and a quadrangular open 
space or “plaza,” one side being occupied by the principal 
church, near the centre. The church usually has an orna- 
mental facade in the Renaissance style, with two towers. 
The houses on the coast are flat-roofed, with folding doors 
to the street, leading to a court or “patio,” with rooms 
opening on it. Piura is a town of this class. Farther south 
are the cities of Lambayeque, Chiclayo, and Saña. Truxillo, 
founded by Pizarro in 1535, is of more importance. It is 
of oval shape, and was surrounded by walls with fifteen 
bastions, built in 1686, which have recently been demolished. 
Besides the cathedral, seat of a bishopric founded in 1609, 
there are three churches, and formerly four monasteries 
and a Jesuit college. Truxillo is the most important city 
north of Lima. 

To the north of Lima there are five principal ports and 
thirteen smaller ones. Payta has a good anchorage and 
exports the cotton of the Chira and Piura valleys, the 
anchorages of Tumbez to the north and Sechura to the 
south being subsidiary to it. Pimentel is the port for the 
valleys of Lambayeque and Chiclayo, and Eten for that 
of Ferreiiafe, the older port of San José having been 
abandoned as more dangerous.  Pacasmayo, also a pre- 
carious anchorage, is the port which taps the rich valley 
of Jequetepeque. Farther south Malabrigo is the port 
for the valley of Chicama. Huanchaco was formerly the 
port for Truxillo, but Salaverry, a few miles to the south, 
has been substituted as affording a safer anchorage. San- 
tiago de Chao and Guariape in the Viru district are lesser 
ports, the latter being resorted to by ships loading with 
guano at the adjacent islands. Chimbote, in the bay of 
Ferrol, has a good anchorage, and is important as the 
principal outlet for the Santa valley and the department 
of Ancachs. Farther south are the lesser ports of Santa, 
Samanco, Casma, Huarmey, Supé, Huacho, Chancay, and 
Ancon. 

Lima, the capital (see vol. xiv. p. 644), according to 
the census of 1876, had a population of 100,046, of whom 
33,020 were of European descent, 23,010 half-castes, 19,630 
Indians, 15,378 foreigners, and 9008 negroes. South of 
Lima are the cities of Chincha and Yca, with the principal 
seaport of Pisco, whence the wines and spirits of the 
adjacent valleys are exported. The small ports of Cerro 
Azul and Tambo Mora export the sugars of the Cañete and 
Chincha valleys. Farther south the exposed port of Chala, 
with a bad anchorage, is used for the valley of Acari and 
the province of Parinacochas in the mountains. South-east 
of Yea are the charming agricultural towns of Palpa and 
Nasca. AREQUIPA (sce vol. ii. p. 484), the most important 
coast-city south of Lima, was founded by Pizarro in 1536. 
South of Arequipa is the littoral province of Moquegua, 
with a pleasant town, the centre of a vine-growing industry. 
The cities of Tacna, Arica, and Iquique are in the Chilian 
province of Tarapaca. The ports of Arequipa were formerly 
Quilea, then Islay, and now Mollendo. Ylo and Pacocha, 
in the same bay, are the ports of Moquegua ; Saña, under 
the lofty headland of the same name, is a port where 
landing is impossible except in “balsas,” and it is little 
used. Arica was a very important port before the Chilian 
invasion, as through it passed all the trade to Bolivia. 
Iquique and Pisagua are the chicf ports of Tarapaca, the 
others being Junin, Mexillones, Molle, Chucumata, Patillos. 

In the sierra there is the same regularity in intention 
in laying out the plan of the towns, but it is often interfered 
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with by the irregularity of the ground. High-pitched red 
tiled roofs take the place of the flat roofs of the coast. The 
upper stories often recede, leaving wide corridors under the 
overhanging eaves, and in the ** plazas " there are frequently 
covered arcades. Fruit-gardens and fields waving with 
lucerne and barley encircle the towns, and there is almost 
always a background of mountain-ranges. The principal 
interior towns in the north of Peru are Caxamarca, Huaraz, 
Huanuco, Cerro Pasco, the centre of the great silver-mining 
industry, 13,200 feet above the sea, Tarma, and Xauxa. 
Huancavolica owed its existence to the famous quicksilver 
mine. Ayacucho, formerly Guamanga, founded by Pizarro 
in 1539, is a charming abode amidst lovely scenery. Be- 
tween Ayacucho and Cuzco are the pleasant towns of 
Andahuaylas and Abancay. Cuzco (see vol. vi. p. 744), 
the centre of Peru, the old capital of the Yncas, lies at the 
foot of the famous hill of Saesahuaman. South of Cuzco 
are many delightful places in the vale of Vileamayu, and 
the towns in the Collao, the chief being Puno on the shore 
of Lake Titicaca. 


Commerce.—The resources of Pern consist of its mineral wealth, 
its flocks, yielding valuable wool, its crops, and the products of its 
virgin-forests. Silver-mines extend along the whole length of the 
cordilleras from Hualgayoe to Puno. The mines are worked here 
and there, the great centre of this industry being at Cerro Pasco, 
where 1,427,592 ounces of silver were produced in 1877. The value 
of the silver exported from Peru in that year was £575,000, of 
copper £330,000; of gold there is no return. The exportation of 
guano from the Chincha Islands began in 1846 aud continued until 
1872. Between 1853 aud 1872 there were 8,000,000 tons shipped 
from these islands. The deposits on the Gnafiape Islands were 
first worked in 1869, and from that year to 1871 as many as 838,853 
tous were shipped,—460,000 tons remaining. On the three Macabi 
Islands there were 400,000 tons of guano in 1872, and large deposits 
ou the Lobos Islands. But the most important discoveries of guano- 
deposits, since the exhaustion of the Chincha Islands, have been 
on the coast of Tarapaca. In 1876 the quantity at Pabellou de Pica 
was calculated at 350,000 tons, at Punta de Lobos 200,000 tons, at 
Huanillos 1,000,000 tons (buried under huge boulders of rock), at 
Chipana 250,000 tous. The total quantity of guano on islands north 
of Lima may be 600,000 tons, and on the coast of Tarapaca 1,800,000 
tons. 

Since 1830 nitrate of soda has been exported from the southern 
ports of Pern, the deposits being found on the western side of the 
Pampa de Tamarugal in Tarapaca. This region contains sufficient 
nitrate for the supply of Europe for ages. From 1830 to 1850 the 
export from Iquique amounted to 239,860 tous ; in 1875 the annual 
export reached its maximum (326,869 tons). 

The sugar cultivation in the coast-valleys is a great source of 
wealth. In 1877 the yield was estimated at 85,000 tons, valued at 
£1,360,000 ; of this quantity 63,370 tons went to Great Britain. 
Cotton, an indigenous produet of the coast-valleys, is next in im- 
portance to sugar, the estates being worked with intelligence and a 
due outlay of capital. The cultivation of the vine is also a pro- 
fitable industry,—a well-known spirit and excellent wine being 
made in the valleys of Pisco and Yea, and in the districts of Majes 
and Moquegua. Riee-crops are raised at Ferreñafe ; olives are grown 
largely in the Tambo valley ; and the silk- worm and cochineal 
insect have been successfully cultivated. In the sierra large 
quantities of wheat, barley, aud potatoes are raised, and millions 
of pounds of alpaea and sheep's-wool are exported. From the 
forests of the montaña come ehinehona bark, coca, coffee of the 
finest quality, cocoa, india-rubber, and some medicinal roots. 

Commvunieation.—Several railroads have been constructed of late 
years to connect the coast-towns and valleys with their seaports. 
That from Payta to Piura, contracted for in 1872, is 63 miles long ; 
one from the port of Pimentel to Chiclayo and Lambayeque has a 
length of 45 miles. There are 50 miles of railway from Eten to 
Ferreñafe, 93 from Pacasmayo to Magdalena, 25 from Malabrigo to 
Ascope and the Chicama valley, 85 from Salaverry to Truxillo, 172 
from Chimbote to Huaraz (only 52 finished). Several short lines 
radiate from Lima. A line from Pisco to Yea is 48. miles long, 
from Mollendo to Arequipa 107, from Ylo to Moquegua 63 miles, 
from Arica to Tacna 39 miles ; and there are railroads in Tarapaca 
connecting the nitrate-works with the ports of Pisagua, Iquique, 
and l'atillos. At Cerro Pasco a short line, begun in 1869, connects 
thesilver-mines with the town. A railroad was commenced in 1870, 
from Callao and Lima, across the western aud central cordilleras to 
Oroya, 12,178 fect above the sea in the valley of Xauxa, a distance 
of 136 miles. It ascends the valley of the Rimac, rising nearly 
5000 feet in the first 46 miles. It then threads intricate gorges of 
the Andes, along the edges of precipices and over deep chasms. It 
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tunnels the Andes at a height of 15,645 feet. There are sixty-three 
tunnels, and the bridge of Verrngas spans a chasm 580 feet wide, 
resting on three piers, the centre one being 252 feet high, made of 
hollow wrought-iron. This great work is completed (1884) as far as 
Chicla, a distance of 862 miles. Another railroad across the Andes 
connects Arequipa with Puno on the shores of Lake Titicaca, The 
summit is erossed in a cutting only 6 feet deep, 14,660 feet above 
the sea. The first locomotive reached Puno on 1st January 1874. 
The line is 232 miles long, aud is to be prolonged to Cuzeo. The 
eost of the Oroya line has been £4,625,887, and of the Arequipa 
and Puno line £4,346,659. 

Two steamers were lauuched on Lake Titicaca in March 1874, 
which carry the traffic from Bolivia to Puno. Extensive harbour- 
works have been completed at Callao since 1870 ; and iron piers have 
been constructed at other ports. Steam communication connects 
the Peruvian ports on the Huallaga and Marañon with the Brazilian 
line at Tabatinga. 


Education and Literaturc. — Universities and colleges were founded Educa- 
in Peru very soon after the conquest, and there was intellectual tion. 


progress both among the lndians and the families of Spanish 
descent. The university of San Marcos at Lima is the most 
ancient in the New World, having been created by order of Charles 
V.in 1551. "The college of Sau Carlos was founded in 1770, and 
the school of medieine in 1792. At Cuzco the university of 
Sau Antonio Abad was founded in 1598, and the college of San 
Geronimo at Arequipa in 1616. Since the independence there has 
been very considerable intellectual and edueational progress in the 
country. ‘here is a university of the first rank at Lima, 5 lesser 
universities, 33 colleges for boys and 18 for girls, 1578 schools for 
boys aud 729 for girls, besides private schools. 


of an epic poem called Lima Fundada and many other works. 
Towards the latter end of the last century scientific studies began to 
receive attention in Pern. M. Godin, a member of the French com- 
mission for measuring an arc of the meridian near Quito, became 
professor of mathematics at San Marcos in 1750 ; and the botanical 
expeditions sent out from Spain gave further zest to scientific re- 
search. Dr Gabriel Moreno (died 1809), a native of Huamantanga in 
the Maritime Cordillera, studied under Dr Jussieu, and became an 
eminent botanist. Don Hipolito Unanue, born at Arica in 1755, 
wrote an important work on the climate of Lima and contributed 
to the Mercurio Peruano, This periodical was commenced in 1791 
at Lima, the contributors forming a society called ** Amantes del 
Pais,” and it was completed in eleven volumes, It contains many 
valuable articles on history, topography, botany, mining, commerce, 
aud statistics. An ephemeris and guide to Peru was commenced 
by the learned geographer Dr Cosme Bueno, and continued by Dr 
Unanue, who brought out his guides at Lima from 1793 to 1798. 
Iu 1794 a nautical school was founded at Lima, with Andres Baleato 
as instructor and Pedro Alvarez as teacher of the use of instruments. 
Baleato also constructed a map of Peru. A list of Peruvian authors 
in vieeregal times occupies a long chapter in the life of St Toribio! 
by Montalvo ; aud the bibliographical labours of the Peruvian Leon 
Pinelo are still invaluable to Spanish students. 

The topographieal labours of Cosme Dueno and Unanue were 
ably continued at Lima by Admiral Don Eduardo Carrasco, who 
compiled anuual guides of Peru from 1826. But the most eminent 
Pernvian geographer is Dr Don Mariano Felipe Paz Soldan, whose 
Geografía del Peru appeared in 1862. His still more important 
work, the Diccionario geografico estadistico del Peru (1877), is a 
gazetteer on a most complete scale, displaying an immense amount 
of labour, research, and literary skill. In 1868 appeared his first 
volume of the Historia del Peru Independiente, and two others 
have sinee been published. The earlier history of Peru has been 
written in three volumes by Sebastian Lorente; Mariano Rivero 
has ably discussed its antiquities ; and Manuel Fuentes has edited 
six interesting volumes of memoirs written by Spanish viceroys. 
But the most valuable and important historical work by a modern 
Peruvian is undoubtedly General Mendiburu’s Diccionario Historico- 
Biografico det Peru, a monument of patient and conscieutious re- 
search, combined with eritical discernment of a high order, which 
has certainly seeured for its accomplished author a permanent 
place in the history of literature. As laborious historical students, 
Don José Toribio Polo, the author of an ecelesiastical history of 
Pernvian dioceses, and Don Enrique Torres Saldamando, the 
historian of the Jesuits in Peru, have great merit. Among good 
local annalists may be mentioned Juan Gilberto Valdivia, who has 
written a history of Arequipa, and Pio Benigno Mesa, the author 
of the Annals of Cuzco. 

The leading Peruvian authors on constitutional and legal sub- 
jects are Dr José Santistevan, who has published volumes on civil 
and criminal law; Luis Felipe Villarau, author of a work on con- 

1 The city of Lima produced two saints, the archbishop St Toribio, 
who flourished from 1578 to 1606, and Santa Rosa, the patron saint 
of the city of the kings (1586-1616), whose festival is celebrated on 
26th August. 


The most prolific Litera- 
author in Spanish times was Dr Pedro de Peralta y Barnuevo, author ture. 


Church. 
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stitutional right; Dr Francisco Garcia Calderon (late president of 
Peru), author of a dictionary of Peruvian legislation in two volumes ; 
Dr Franciseo Xavier Mariategui, one of the fathers of Peruvian inde- 
pendence ; and Dr Franeisco de Paula Vijil (died 1875), orator and 
statesman as well as author, whose work Defensa de los Gobiernos 
is a noble and enlightened statement of the case for civil govern- 
ments against the pretensions of the court of Rome. Manuel A. 
Fuentes, an able statistician and the author of the Estadistica de 
Lima, has also written a manual of parliamentary practice. 

On the whole, Peruvian literature since the independence has 
attained to highest merit in the walks of poetry and romance. The 
Guayaquil author Olmedo, who wrote the famous ode on the victory 
of Junin, and the Limenians Felipe Pardo and Manuel Segura are 
names well known wherever the Spanish languageisspoken. Pardo, 
as well as Segura, wrote in a satirical vein. Both died between 
1860 and 1870. The comedies of Segura on the eustoms of Lima 
society, entitled Un Pasco a Amanecaes and La Saya y Manto, have 
no equal in the dramatic literature of Spanish America and few in 
that of modern Spain. From 1848 date the first poctical efforts 
of Arnaldo Marquez, Manuel Nicolas Corpancho, Adolfo Garcia, 
Clemente Althaus, Pedro Paz Soldan (better known under his nom 
de plume of “Juan de Arona”), Carlos Augusto Salaverry, a son of 
the ill-fated general, Luis Benjamin Cisneros, Trinidad Fernandez, 
Constantino Carrasco, Narciso Arestegui, José Antonio Lavalle, 
Ricardo Palma, and Numa Pompilio Llona. Marquez is undoubtedly 
the most correct iu diction and the most richly endowed with ima- 
ginative sentiment among Peruvian poets of the present generation. 
Corpancho was a dramatist of the romantie school and author of a 
bright little volume of poems entitled Breves. He perished in a 
shipwreek off the eoast of Mexico when barely thirty years old. 
Adolfo Garcia is the poet of most robust and vigorous thought, and 
he has written much, but only one volume of his select poems has 
been published (Havre, 1870). Among other productions of great 
merit this book contains a sonnet to Bolivar, whieh is one of the 
most beautiful that has appeared from the muse of Pern. Althans 
(d. 1880) was a poet, imaginative, tender, elegant, and very careful 
as regards rhythm and diction. Paz Soldan, a good classical 
seholar, has published three volumes of poems. Salaverry is one 
of Peru's best lyrical poets ; and the novels of Cisneros, entitled 
Julia aud Edgardo, have secured him a lasting reputation. Fer- 
nandez and Carrasco were two poets of merit who died very young. 
The principal work of Carrasco was his metrical version of the 
Quichua drama of Ollantay. Lavalle and Arestegui are chiefly 
known as novelists. Palma has published three books of poetry, 
entitled Armonias, Verbos y Gerundos, and Pasionarias. Since 
1870 he has devoted his great literary powers to writing the his- 
torical traditions of Peru in prose, of which six volumes have 
already appeared. They display great research, and are written in 
a graceful and agreeable style. Palma is a member of the Spanish 
Academy, a distinction shared, among Peruvian poets, with Felipe 
Pardo. The collected poems of Llona have recently been pub- 
lished ; his Cunto de la Vida is highly spoken of for its depth of 
thought and elegance of diction. 

Peruvians have not neglected their early history and the study 
of the literature and language of the Yneas. Several have followed 
in the footsteps of Rivero. José Sebastian Barranca, the naturalist 
and antiquary, and Gavino Pacheco Zegarra, a native of Cuzco, 
have published translations of the ancient Ynca drama of Ollantay. 

Among Peruvian naturalists since the independence the most 
distinguished have been Rivero, the geologist and mineralogist, and 
his friend and colleague Nicolas de Pierola, author of Memorial 
de Ciencias Naturales. Dr Cayetano Heredia, rector of the college 
of medieine in Lima from 1845 to his death in 1861, was an ardent 

atron of medical science. His successor, Dr Miguel de los Rios, 
ias followed in his footsteps ; and since 1856 many valuable con- 
tributions have been published by Peruvian physicians in the Gaeeta 
Medica de Lima. 

The most prominent publicists of Peru have been Mariategui, 
Vijil, Reynaldo and Cesareo Chaealtana, Ricardo Heredia, José 
Casimiro Ulloa, Toribio Pacheco, and Luciano Cisneros. 

The Peruvian priesthood, though justly accused of tyranny in 
their relations with the Indians in early times, and of immorality 
in many instances, can point to numerous learned and upright pre- 
lates, to devoted parish priests, to noble-minded teachers and ardent 
patriots, in their body. Founded in 1541, and raised to archiepis- 
copal rank in 1545, the see of Lima has been ruled by twenty-three 
prelates. The first was a Dominican friar, Dr Geronimo de Loaysa 
(1542-1575), who was more a politician than a priest. But the 
second, Dr Toribio Mogrovejo (1581-1606), devoted himself to the 
welfare of his flock, and died in the odour of sanetity, being finally 
canonized as St Toribio. Since the independence, Arehibishop Luna 
Pizarro has added lustre to the see by his learning and ability. 
The bishoprie of Cuzco was founded by Pope Paul II. in 1537, and 
has had twenty-seven prelates. Among them, Dr Gorrichategui 
(1771-76) was an excellent Quichua scholar and preacher and a 
devoted friend of the oppressed Indians; Dr Moscoso y Peralta 
(1777-89) was a prelate of consummate virtue and learning. The 
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bishopries of Arequipa, Guamanga (Ayacucho), and Truxillo were 
created in 1609. The missionary bishopric of Maynas or Chachapoyas 
was founded in 1802, those of Huanuco and Puno in recent times. 
The Jesuits were once very powerful and wealthy in Peru, and both 
Jesuits and Franciscans, while working at their ealling as mission- 
aries, achieved much valuable geographical work ou the rivers and 
in the forests of the montaña. Since the independence the religious 
orders have been gradually suppressed, yet monks as well as priests 
were in the front rank in advocating the cause of liberty. The 
eeelesiastival seminary at Lima, founded by St Toribio in 1601, 
was removed to part of the monastery of San Francisco in 1859, 
where it still flourishes, and where youths intended for holy orders 
are educated. The priests occupy a very important position in the 
social system, and much of the teaching is in their hands. Sueh 
men as Luna Pizarro and Vijil have performed their duties in a 
singularly faithful and enlightened spirit. Unfortunately there is 
still deplorable laxity among parish priests, though there are many 
noble exceptions. 

Inhabitants. 


eventually combined in the empire of the Yneas. 
race was that of the imperial Yneas themselves, inhabiting the two 
central sections of the sierra, from the Knot of Cerro Pasco to that 
of Yileañota, a distance of 380 miles. Ilere nature has worked on 
her grandest and most imposing scale. The scenery is magnificent, 
the produets of every zone are collected in the valleys and on 
the mountain-sides ; but the diilieulties in the way of advaneing 
civilization, caused by the obstacles of nature, are such as to tax 
man’s ingenuity to the utmost. A conntry like this was well 
adapted for the eradle of an imperial race. Six nations originally 
peopled this central mountain-region—the Yneas in the valley of the 
Vileamayu and surrounding plateaus, the Canas round the sources 
of the Apurimae, the Quichuas along the upper courses of the 
Paehaehaea and the Apurimae, the Chancas, a very warlike people, 
from Guamanga to the Apurimac, the ITuanecas in the valley of the 
Xauxa, and the Rueanas round the summits and on the slopes of 
the Maritime Cordillera. These six nations were divided into 
“ayllus” or tribes, the most distinct of which were the still famons 
Moroehucos and Yquiehanos, brave mountaineers of the Chanea 
nation. "There are reasons for believing that these nations once 
spoke different languages, especially the Chaneas, but, excepting a 
few words imbedded in the general language of the Yneas, they 
are now lost. 

In the basin of Lake Titieaca there was another race, anciently 
called Colla, but now better known as Aymara. Their language 
survives, and, though closely allied grammatically, the vocabulary 
differs from that of the Yneas Within the Colla region, but 
differing from the rest of the inhabitants both in language and 
physical appearance, there was a savage tribe called Urns, inhabit- 
ing the reed-beds and islands in the southern part of Lake Titicaca, 
In the region north of the Knot of Cerro Pasco comprising the basin 
of the Marañon there were many warlike tribes speaking a language 
which the Yneas called Chinchaysuyu. The most important of 
these tribes were the Conchucos, lluamaehueos, and Ayahueeas 
far to the north. 

The Peruvian coast appears originally to have been inhabited by 
a diminutive race of fishermen ealled Changos, a gentle and hos- 
pitable people, never exceeding 5 feet in height, with flat noses. 
They fished in boats made of inflated seal-skins, lived in seal-skin 
huts, and slept on heaps of dried seaweed. Vestiges of this early 
race may be traced in the far south, as well as at Eten, Morrope, 
and Cataeaos in the north. The later and more civilized coast- 
people were a very different and an extremely interesting race. 
They appear to have formed distinet communities in the different 
valleys each under a chief, of whom the most civilized and powerful 
was the Chimu, who ruled over the five valleys of Pativilea, Huarmey, 
Santa, Viru, and Moche, where Truxillo now stands. The subjeets 
of this prinee made great advances in civilization, and his vast 
palaces near Truxillo now form extensive ruins. The irrigation 
works of this eoast-people were most elaborate ; every aere of cul- 
tivable ground was brought under cultivation, and water was con- 
veyed at high levels from great distanees. The Yneas called these 
people Yuneas, but they have entirely passed away, giving place 
to the negroes and Chinese labourers who now swarm in the coast- 
valleys. There is no dictionary of the Yunca language, but there is 
a grammar and a short list of words written in 1644, before it had 
entirely ceased to be spoken. 

The Ynea or Quiehua tribes of the Andes of Peru average a 
height of 5 feet to 5 feet 6 inches. They are of slender build, but 
with well-knit museular frames, and are capable of enduring great 
fatigue. Their complexions are of a fresh olive-colour, skin very 
smooth and soft, beardless, hair straight and black, the nose 
aquiline. They are good eultivators, and excel as shepherds by 
reason of their patienee and kindness to animals. ‘They are natur- 
ally gentle, most atlectionate to their families, with an intense love 
of home ; but at the same time they are enduring and brave. The 
Aymaras are more thick-set than the Yneas, and their chief phy- 
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sical peculiarity is that the thigh, instead of being longer, is rather 
shorter than the leg. The whole build is admirably adapted for 
mountain-climbing. 

'The poliey of the Yneas was to enforce the use of their language, 
called by the earliest Spanish grammarian ‘‘Quichua,” among all 
the conquered tribes. Henee its very general use throughout the 
mountainous part of Peru, the only differences being the survival 
of words in some of the districts from the language or dialeet that 
was superseded, Quichua was the language of a people far advanced 
in civilization ; it was assiduously cultivated by learned men for 
several centuries ; not only songs but elaborate dramas and rituals 
were composed in it; and it is still the language of the majority of 
the people of Peru. Aymara, which is a closely-allied tongue, is 
spoken along the shores of Lake Titicaca. 

The wild Indians of the montafia, except a few tribes on the 
skirts of the Andes, do not belong to the Peruvian family. "They 
are part of the great Tupi group of nations, and belong to the region 
of the Amazons. On the banks of the Huallaga are the Cocomas, 
Cholones, Panos, and Motilones ; and on the Ucayali the wild tribes 
of the Cashibos, Capahuanas, Hemos, Amajuacas, and Mayorunas, 
The Conibos, Pirros, Seneis, Setebos, and Shipibos are peace- 
ful traders. The Antis or Campas form a large and important 
tribe on the upper course of the Ueayali, with probably a large 
share of Ynca blood in their veins. The savage Indians on the 
tributaries of the Beni are called Chunehos. It is, however, to 
another family of the American race that the tribes of the Amazons 
mainly belong. 

History.—Cyclopean ruins of vast edifices, apparently never com- 
pleted, exist at Tiahuanaco near the southern shore of Lake Titicaca. 
Remains of a similar character are found at Huaraz in the north 
of Peru, and at Cuzeo, Ollantay-tambo, and Huihaque between 
Huaraz and Tiahuanaco, These works appear to have been erected 
by powerful sovereigns with unlimited command of labour, possibly 
with the objeet of giving employment to subjugated people, while 
feeding the vanity or pleasing the taste of the conqueror. Their 
unfinished state seems to indicate the break-up of the Government 
which coneeived them and which must have held sway over the 
whole of Peru, and the oceurrenee of Aymara words, especially in 
the names of places over the whole area, points to an Aymara 
origin for this lost and prehistoric empire. It is certain that for 
ages afterwards the country was again broken up into many sepa- 
rate nations and tribes, Then the most civilized and most powerful 
people, the Yneas of Cuzco and the Vileamayu, began slowly to 
build up and cement together a later and more civilized empire. 
This great work, which probably oceupied five centuries, was just 
completed when the Spaniards discovered Peru. The history of 
Ynea civilization has yet to be written. Our knowledge even of 
the Spanish writers who colleeted information at the time of the 
conquest is still very incomplete. Much that is essential for a 
correct appreciation of this interesting subject is still inedited and 
in manuscript. But, to comprehend it, a knowledge is also neces- 
sary of the people, of their country and languages. Without such 
qualifieations for the task, the numerous traditions, customs, and 
beliefs cannot be understood nor assigned to the partieular epochs 
and nationalities to which each belonged. With our existing 
imperfect knowledge the subject eannot be adequately treated with- 
outa detailed and eritieal examination of conflicting evidence which 
would be foreign to the purpose of the present article. 

The great Ynea Huayna Ceapac died in 1527, the year when 
Pizarro first appeared on the coast. His consolidated empire 
extended from the river Ancasmayu north of Quito to the river 
Maule in the sonth of Chili. The Yneas had an elaborate system 
of state-worship, with a ritual, and frequently recurring festivals. 
History and tradition were preserved by the bards, and dramas 
were enacted before the sovereign and his court. Roads with post- 
houses at intervals were made over the wildest mountain-ranges 
and the bleakest deserts for hundreds of miles. A well-considered 
system of land-tenure aud of colonization provided for the wants 
of all classes of the people. The administrative details of govern- 
ment were minutely and carefully organized, and accurate statistics 
were kept by means of the “quipus” or system of knots. The edifices 
displayed marvellous building skill, and their workmanship is un- 
surpassed. The world has nothing to show, in the way of stone- 
cutting and fitting, to equal the skill and aeeuracy displayed in 
the Ynea structures of Cuzco. As workers in inetals and as potters 
they displayed infinite variety of design, though not of a high order, 
while as eultivators and engineers they in all respects excelled 
their European conquerors, 

The story of the conquest has been told by Prescott and Helps, 
who give ample references to original anthorities ; it will be 
sufficient here to enumerate the dates of the leading events. On 
10th March 1526 the contract for the conquest of Peru was signed 
by Almagro and Luque, Gaspar de Espinosa supplying the funds. 
In 1527 Francisco Pizarro, after enduring fearful hardships, first 
reached the coast of Peru at Tumbez. In the following year he 
went to Spain, and on 26th July 1529 the capitulation with the 
crown for the conquest of Peru was executed. Pizarro sailed from 
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San Luear with his brothers in January 1530, and landed at Tumbez 
in 1532. The eivil war between Huascar and Atahualpa, the sons 
of Huayna Ceapae, had been fought out in the meanwhile, and the 
vietorious Atahualpa was at Caxamarea on his way from Quito to 
Cuzco. On 15th November 1532 Francisco Pizarro with his little 
army entered Caxamarea and in February 1533 his colleague 
Almagro arrived with reinforcements. The murder of the Ynea 
Atahualpa was perpetrated on 29th August 1533, and on 15th Nov- 
ember Pizarro entered Cuzeo. He allowed the rightful heir to the 
empire, Maneo the legitimate son of Huayna Ceapac, to be solemnly 
crowned on 24th Mareh 1534. Almagro then undertook an expe- 
dition to Chili, and Pizarro founded the city of Lima on 18th 
January 1535. In the following year the Yneas made a brave 
attempt to expel the invaders, and closely besieged the Spaniards 
in Cuzeo during February and March. But Almagro, returning 
from Chili, raised the siege on 18th April 1537. Immediately 
afterwards the dispute arose between the Pizarros and Almagro as 
to the limits of their respeetive jurisdictions. An interview took 
place at Mala, on the sea-coast, on 13th November 1537, which led 
to no result, and Almagro was finally defeated in the battle of Las 
Salinas near Cuzeo on 26th April 1538. His execution followed. 
llis adherents recognized his young half-caste son, a gallant and 
noble youth generally known as Almagro the Lad, as his successor. 
Bitterly discontented, they conspired at Lima and assassinated 
Pizarro on 26th June 1541. Meanwhile Vaca de Castro had been 
sent out by the emperor, and on hearing of the murder of Pizarro 
he assumed the title of governor of Peru. On 16th September 1542 
he defeated the army of Almagro the Lad in the battle of Chupas 
near Guamanga. The ill-fated boy was beheaded at Cuzco. 


Charles V. enacted the code known as the “ New Laws” in 1542. Civil 
* Encomiendas,” or grants of estates on whieh the inhabitants were wars. 


bound to pay tribute and give personal service to the grantee, were 
to pass to the crown on the death of the actual holder; a fixed sum 
was to be assessed as tribute ; and foreed personal service was for- 
bidden. Blasco Nunez de Vela was sent out, as first viceroy of 
Peru, to enforce the *New Laws." "Their promulgation aroused a 
storm among the conquerors. Gonzalo Pizarro rose in rebellion, and 
entered Lima on 28th October 1544. The viceroy fled to Quito, but 
was followed, defeated, and killed at the battle of Anaquito on 18th 
January 1546. The “New Laws" were weakly revoked, and Pedro 
de la Gasea, as first president of the Audiencia (court of justice) 
of Peru, was sent out to restore order. He arrived in 1547, and 
on 8th April 1548 he routed the followers of Gonzalo Pizarro on 
the plain of Xaquixaguana near Cuzco. Gonzalo was executed on 
the field. La Gasca made a redistribution of “encomiendas” to 
the loyal eonquerors, which caused great discontent, and left Peru 
before his seheme was made publie in January 1550. On 23d 
September 1551 Don Antonio de Mendoza arrived as second viceroy, 
but died at Lima in the following July. The country was then 
ruled by the judges of the Audiencia, and a formidable insurrection 
broke out, headed by Francisco Hernandez Giron, with the object 
of maintaining the right of the conquerors to exact forced. service 
from the Indians. In May 1554 Giron defeated the army of the 
judges at Chuquinga, but he was hopelessly routed at Pucara on 
11th October 1554, captured, and on 7th December executed at Lima. 
Don Andres Hurtado de Mendoza, marquis of Cañete, entered Lima 
as third viceroy of Peru on 6th July 1555, and ruled with an iron 
hand for six years. Heat length brought the turbulent conquerors 
to their knees. All the leaders in former disturbances were put on 
board a ship at Callao and sent toSpain. Corregidors, or governors 
of districts, were ordered to try summarily and exeeute every tur- 
bulent person within their jurisdictions. All unemployed persons 
were sent on distant expeditions, and moderate “encomiendas ” 
were granted to a few deserving officers. The previous anarchy 
was thus completely stamped out. At the same time the viceroy 
wisely came toan agreement with Sayri Tupac, the son and successor 
of the Ynea Manco, and granted him a pension. He took great 
care to supply the natives with priests of good conduct, and pro- 
noted measures for the establishment of schools and the founda- 
tion of towns in the different provinces. The cultivation of wheat, 
vines, and olives, and European domestic animals were introduced. 
The next viceroy was the Conde de Nieva (1561-64). His snecessor, 
the licentiate Lope Gareia de Castro, who only had the title of 
governor, ruled from 1564 to 1569. From this time there was a 
succession of vieeroys until 1824. The vieeroys were chief magis- 
trates, but they were not supreme. In legal matters they had to 
consult the Audiencia of judges, in finance the Tribunal de Cuentas, 
in other branches of administration the Juntas de Gobierno and 
de Guerra. 


Don Francisco de Toledo, the second son of the count of Oropesa, Toledo’: 
Fearing that adminis 
the little court of the Ynca Tupac Amaru (who bad succeeded his tration. 


entered Lima as viceroy on 26th November 1569. 


brother Sayri Tupac) might become a formidable focus of rebellion, 
he sent troops to seize the young prince, and unjustly beheaded 
the last of the Yneas in the square of Cuzco in the year 1571. 
After a minute personal inspection of every province in Peru, 
he, with the experieneed aid of the learned Polo de Ondegardo 
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and the judge Matienza, established the system under which the 
native population of Peru was ruled for the two succeeding cen- 
turies; and future viceroys referred to him as the great master 
of statesmanship who was their guide, and to his ordinances as 
their acknowledged text-book. His Libro de Tasos fixed the 
tribute to be paid by the Indians, exempting all men under 
eighteen and over fifty. He found it necessary, in order to secure 
efficient government, to revert in some measure to the system of 
the Yueas. The people were to be directly governed by their 
native chiefs, whose duty was to collect the tribute and exercise 
magisterial functions. The chiefs or “curacas” had subordinate 
native officials under them called ** pichca-pachacas " over 500 men, 
and “ pachacas ” over 100 men. The oflice of euraca (or “ eacique ") 
was made hereditary, and its possessor enjoyed several privileges. 
Many curacas were descended from the imperial family of the Yneas, 
or froin great nobles of the Ynearial court. In addition to the 
tribute, which was in accordance with native usage, there was the 
“mita,” or forced labour in mines, farms, and manufactories. Toledo 
enacted that one-seventh of the male population ofa village should be 
subject to conscription for this service, but they were to be paid, and 
were not to be taken beyond a speeified distance from their homes. 

In their legislation the Spanish kings and viceroys showed 
a desire to protect the people from tyranny, but they were unable 
to prevent the rapacity and lawlessness of distant officials. The 
country was depopulated by the illegal methods of enforcing the 
mita, and an air of sadness and desolation spread over the land. 
Toledo was succeeded in 1581 by Don Martin Henriquez, who died 
at Lima two years afterwards. The subsequent history of the vice- 
royalty is well worthy of detailed attention by students of history 
in all countries possessing a colonial empire. The Spanish colonies 
suffered from the strict system of monopoly and protection, which 
was only slightly relaxed by the later Bourbon kings, and from the 
arbitrary proceedings of the Inquisition. Between 1581 and 1776 
as many as fifty-nine heretics were burned at Lima, and there were 
twenty-nine “autos,” but the Inquisition alfected Europeans rather 
than natives, for the Indians, as catechumens, were exempted from 
its terrors. The curacas sorrowfully watched the gradual extinc- 
tion of their people by the operation of the mita, protesting from 
time to time against the exactions and cruelty of the Spaniards. 
At length a descendant of the Yncas, who assumed the name of 
Tnpae Amaru, rose in rebellion in 1780. The insurrection lasted 
until July 1783, and the cruel exccutions which followed its sup- 
pression failed to daunt the people. The death of Tupac Amaru 
shook the power of Spain and made it totter to its fall, From 
that time both Indians and Peruvians of Spanish descent began to 
think for themselves, and to entertain ideas of liberty and pro- 
gress. Tupac Amaru was followed by Dr Pedro José Chavez de 
la Rosa, the Spanish bishop of Arequipa, and Dr Toribio Rodriguez 
de Mendoza, rector of the university of San Carlos at Lima, whose 
pupils, among whom were the future republican statesmen Drs 
Luna Pizarro and Vijil, became ardent advocates of reform. When, 
on 3d August 1814, Mateo Garcia Pumacagua, a Peruvian chief, 
raised the ery of independence at Cuzco, he was joined by many 
Peruvians of Spanish descent, but was defeated in the battle of 
Umachiri (12th March 1815), taken, and executed. At the same 
time the youthful and enthusiastic poet Melgar suffered death in 
the cause of his country. 

Peru was the centre of Spanish power, and the viceroy had 
his military strength concentrated at Lima. Consequently the 
more distant provinces, such as Chili and Buenos Ayres, were able 
to throw off the yoke first. But the destruction of the viceroy’s 
power was cssential to their continued independent existence. 
The conquest of the Peruvian coast must always depend on the 
pariah of the sea. <A fleet of armed ships was fitted out at 
Valparaiso in Chili, under the command of Lord Cochrane and 
officered by Englishmen. It convoyed au army of Argentine troops, 
with some Chilians, under the command of the Argentine general 
San Martin, which landed on the coast of Peru in September 1820. 
San Martin was enthusiastically received, and the independence of 
Peru was proclaimed at Lima on his entrance, after the viceroy had 
withdrawn (28th July 1821). On 20th September 1822 San Martin 
resigned the protectorate, with which he had been invested, saying 
that the “presence of a fortunate soldier is dangerous to a newly- 
constituted state," and on the same day the first congress of Peru 
became the sovercign power of the state. After a short period of 
EUER by a committee of three, the congress elected Don 

osé de la Riva Agucro to be first president of Peru on 26th February 
1823. He displayed great energy and capacity as an administrator, 
but the aid of the Colombians under Bolivar was sought, and the 
native ruler was unwiscly deposed. Bolivar arrived at Lima on 
lst September 1823, and began to organize an army to attack the 
Spanish viceroy in the interior. On 6th August 1824 the cavalry 
action of Junin was fought with the Spanish general Canterac 
near the shores of the lake of Chinchay-cocha. It was won by a 
gallant charge of the Peruvians under Colonel Suarez at the critical 
moment. Soon afterwards Bolivar left the army to proceed to 
the coast, and the final battle of Ayacucho (9th December 1824) 
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with the viceroy and the whole Spanish power was fought by his 
second in command, General Sucre. The Spaniards were com- 
pletely defeated. The viceroy and all his officers were taken 
prisoners, and Spanish power in Peru came to an end. 

General Bolivar now showed that he was actuated by personal 
ambition ; he intrigued to impose a constitution on Peru, with 
himself as president for life. He failed, and left the country on 
3d September 1826, followed by all the Colombian troops in March 
1827. General Lamar, who commanded the Peruvians at Ayacucho, 
was elected president of Peru on 24th August 1827, but was deposed, 
after waging a brief but disastrous war with Colombia, on 7th June 
1829. General Gamarra, who had been in the Spanish service, and 
was chief of the staff in the patriot army at Ayacucho, was elected 
third president on 31st August 1829. 

For fifteen years, from 1829 to 1844, Peru was painfully feeling her 
way to a right use of independence. The oflicers who fought at 
Ayacucho, and to whom the eountry felt natural gratitude, were 
all-powerful, and they had not learned to settle political differences 
in any other way than by the sword. From 1837 to 1839 there was 
a lawless and unprincipled intervention on the part of Chili which 
increased the confusion. Three men, during that period of proba- 
tion, won a prominent place in their country's history, Generals 
Gamarra, Salaverry, and Santa Cruz. Gamarra, born at Cuzco in 
1785, never aecommodated himself to constitutional usages; too 
often he made his own will the law; but he attached to himself 
many loyal and devoted friends, and, with all his faults, which 
were mainly faults of ignorance, he loved his country and sought 
its welfare according to his lights. Salaverry was a very dillerent 
character, Born at Lima in 1806, of pure Basque descent, he 
joined the patriot army before he was fifteen and displayed his 
audacious valour in many a hard-fought battle. Feeling strongly 
the neeessity that Peru had for repose, and the guilt of civil 
dissension, he wrote patriotie poems which became very popular. 
Yet he too could only see a remedy in violence. Ile seized the 
supreme power, and perished by an iniquitous sentence on 18th 
February 1836.! Andres Santa Cruz was an Indian statesman. 
His mother was a lady of high rank, of the family of the Yneas, 
and he was very proud of his descent. Unsuccessful as a. gencral 
in the field, he nevertheless possessed remarkable administrative 
ability and for nearly three years (1836-39) realized his litelong 
dream of a Peru-Bolivian confederation.? But Peruvian history 
is not confined to the hostilities of these military rulers. Three 
constitutions were framed, in 1828, 1833, and 1839. There were 
lawyers, statesmen, and orators who could defend the rights and 
liberties of the people. On 7th November 1832 Dr Vijil, the 
deputy for Tacna, rose in his place in congress and denounced the 
unconstitutional acts of President Gamarra in a memorable speech 
of great eloquence. Nor should a much humbler name ever be 
omitted in writing the history of republican Peru. Juan Rios, a 
private soldier, was sentry at the door of congress when Gamarra 
illegally sent his troops to disperse the members. He defended his 
post against two companies, and fell mortally wounded. 

In 1844 General Ramon Castilla restored peace to Peru, and was 
elected eonstitutional president on 20th April 1845. Ten years of 
peace and increasing prosperity followed. In 1849 the regular pay- 
ment of the interest of the publie debt was commenced, steam coni- 
munication was established along the Paeifie coast, and a railroad 
was made from Lima to Callao, After a regular term of ollice of six 
years of peace and moral and material progress Castilla resigned, 
and General Echenique was eleeted president. But the proceedings 
of Echenique's government in connexion with the consolidation of 
the internal debt were disapproved by the nation, and, after hos- 
tilities which lasted for six months, Castilla returned to power in 
January 1855. From December 1856 to Mareh 1858 he had to 
contend with and subdue a local insurrection headed by General 
Vivanco, but, with these two exceptions, there was peace in Peru 
from 1844 to 1879, a period of thirty-five years. 
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tution was framed in 1856, and revised by a commission in 1860. tion. 


Slavery and the Indian tribute were abolished ; by its provisions 
the president is elected for four years, and there are two vice- 
presidents. The congress consists of a senate and chamber of 
deputies, The senators are elected by departments and the deputies 
by the people, every 30,000 inhabitants haviug a representative. 
When congress is not sitting there is a permanent commission of 
the legislature, elected at the end of cach session, and consisting of 
seven senators and eight deputies. The chamber of deputies may 
accuse the president of infractions of the constitution and the senate 
passes judgment. The president appoints the prefeets of depart- 
ments and sub-prefects of provinces; the prefects nominate the 
governors of districts, In each province there is a judge; a superior 
court of justice sits at the capital of each department; and there is 


1 The romance of his life has been adinirably written by Manuel Bilbao (1st 
ed., Lima, 1853; 2d ed., Buenos Ayres, 1867). 

2 The sueeession of presidents and supreme ehiefs of Peru from 1829 to 1844 
was as follows :—1829-33, Agustin Gamarra; 1834-35, Luis José Orbegoso; 
1835-36, Felipe Santiago Salaverry; 1836-29, Andres Santa Cruz ; 1839-41, Agustin 
Gamarra ; 1841-44, Manuel Menendez. 
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an appeal to the supreme court at Lima. Castilla retired at the 
end of his term of olflice in 1862, and died in 1868, On 2d August 
1868 Colonel Balta was eleeted president. Before his time the 
public debt had been moderate, amounting to £4,491,042, and the 
interest had been regularly paid since 1849. But Balta’s govern- 
ment increased it to £49,000,000, the payinent of the interest of 
which from the ordinary revenues was sinply impossible. "Phe 
creditors, as security, had the whole of the gnano and nitrate de- 
posits assigned to them. With the vast sum thus raised President 
Balta commenced the execution of publie works, principally rail- 
roads on a gigantic scale. His period of office was signalized by 
the opening of an international exhibition at Lima. He was 
succeeded (2d August 1872) by Don Manuel Pardo, an honest and 
enlightened statesman, who did all in his power to retrieve the 
country from the financial difficulty into whieh it had been brought 
by the reekless poliey of his predecessor, but the conditions were not 
capable of solution. He regulated the Chinese immigration to the 
coast-valleys, whieh, from 1860 to 1872, had amounted to 58,606. 
He paid great attention to statistics, promoted the advance of educa- 
tion, and encouraged literature. He was the best president Peru has 
ever known, and his death in 1878 was a public calamity. On 2d 
August 1876 General Prado was elected, and his term of office saw 
the commencement of that calamity which has since overwhelmed 
his eountry.! 

On 5th April 1879 the republie of Chili declared war upon Peru, 
the alleged pretext being that Peru had made an offensive treaty, 
directed against Chili, with Bolivia, a country with which Chili 
had a dispute ; but the publication of the text of this treaty made 
known the fact that it was strictly defensive and contained no 
just cause of war. The true object of Chili was the conquest of the 
rich Peruvian province of Tarapaca, the appropriation of its valu- 
able guano and nitrate deposits, and the spoliation of the rest of 
the Peruvian coast. 

After the eapture of the ‘‘ Huasear ” off Point Angamos on 8th 
October 1879 by two Chilian ironclads and four other vessels, 
the Peruvian coast was at the mercy of the invaders, and Tara- 
paca, surrounded by trackless deserts, yet open to the sea, though 
bravely defended for some time by the Peruvian army, fell into 
the hands of the enemy after the hotly-contested battle of Tarapaca 
on 17th November 1879. 

Chili then landed an army farther north, and on 26th May 1880 
the battle of Tacna was fought, followed by the capture of the port 
of Arica on 7th June, In these combats the Peruvians lost 117 
officers alone. "The possession of the sea enabled the Chilian ships 
to desolate the whole coast ; and, the Peruvian army having been 
almost annihilated, only a force of volunteers and raw recruits 
could be assembled for the defence of the capital. After the two 
desperately-contested battles of Chorrillos and Miraflores on the 
13th and 15th of January 1881, Lima was entered on the 17th, 
and was not evacuated by the invaders until 22d October 1883. 
During that period General Caceres, the hero of the defence, carried 
on a gallant but unequal struggle in the sierra. At last a provi- 
sional Government, under General Iglesias, signed a treaty with the 
Chilians on 20th October 1883, by which the province of Tarapaca 


was ceded to the conquerors, Tacna and Arica were to be occupied | 


by the Chilians for teu years, and then a vote by plebiscitum is to 
decide whether they are to belong to Pern or Chili; and there are 
clauses respecting the sales of guano; while all rights to the nitrate 
deposits, whieh are hypothecated to the ereditors of Peru, have 
been appropriated by the Chilian conquerors. This most disastrous 
war has brought ruin and misery on the country, and has thrown 
Pern back for many years. The country contains the clements of 
recovery, but it will be a work of time. 

Bibliography.—The history of Ynea civilization is to be found in works con- 
temporancons with the conquest or written in the sueeeeding eentury, in the 
native literature, and in the modern deseriptions of ruins and other remains. 
The highest authority is Pedro de Cieza de Leon, whose Chronicle, which bears 
the stamp of impartiality, aeeuracy, and intelligence, was written within twenty 
years of the conquest (Eng. tr. of parts i. and ii. by the Hakluyt Society, 
1864, 1883). The valuable writings of the learned lawyer Polo de Ondegardo, 
which diseuss the polity and administrative rule of the Yneas, have been 
edited in Spanish, and one of his interesting reports has been translated and 
issued by the IIakluyt Soeiety. Cristoval de Molina, the priest of the hospital 
of Cuzeo, has described the rites, ceremonies, and ritual of the Yneas in great 
detail; he wrote in 1580, but his manuseript was not translated and issued (by 
the Hakluyt Society) until 1873. It has since been ably edited in Spanish, at 
Madrid. Miguel Balboa, who was in the country from 1566 to 1586, wrote au 
excellent historieal work, whieh is translated into French in the series of M. 
Ternaux Compans. The Natural History of the Indies, by the Jesuit José de 


PERU, a city of the United States in La Salle county, 
Illinois, lies 68 miles above Peoria at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Illinois river, is a station on the Chieago, Rock 


1 The suceession of presidents of Peru, since the establishinent of 
peace by Castilla in 1844, has been as follows :—1845-51, Ramon 
Castilla ; 1851-55, José Rufino Echenique ; 1855-62, Ramon Castilla ; 


1862-63, Miguel San Roman (died 3d April 1863); 1863-65, José | 


Antonio Pezet (viee-president); 1865-68, Mariano Ignacio Prado; 
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Acosta, is a work of considerable repute, first published in 1590. An English 
version, Which originally appeared in 1604, was reprinted and edited for the 
llakluyt Society in 1880. The famous eominentaries of Gareilasso de la Vega 
were published in 1609 ; and the first part, relating to the Yncas, was trans- 
lated and issued by the llakluyt Society in 1869. The Suma y Narracion de los 
Y neas, by Juan de Betanzos, is certainly one of the most valuable of the earlier 
authorities, as the author was an excellent seholar, well acquainted with the 
Ynea language, and a eitizen of Cuzeo. But most of his work is lost. The 
remainder was edited in Spanish by Senor Espada in 1880. The works of 
Avila, Arriaga, and Ramos give accounts of loeal superstitions and beliefs soon 
after the conquest. Iu the 17th century valuable labours on Ynea history were 
given out by Fernando Montesinos, whose work was translated into Freneh 
in the Ternaux Compans edition, and by a native named Juan de Santa Cruz 
Saleamayhua. The latter curious narrative has been edited in Spanish recently, 
and issued in a translated form by the llakluyt Soeiety. General aecounts of 
Ynea civilization have been written by Robertson, Preseott, and Helps, none 
of whom, however, were aequainted with more than a portion of these author- 
ities, or with the native languages, and none had been in the eountry. A 
valuable modern work on Peruvian antiquities is the Antiguedwles Peruanas, 
by Don Mariano Rivero, published at-Vienna in 1851, and translated into Eng- 
lish at New York. Markham’s Cuzco and Lima (1855) contains the results of a 
personal visit to the coast and to the ruins in and round Cuzeo. D'Orbigny 
has deseribed the ruins near Lake Titicaca ; but the best modern work treat- 
ing of arehiteetural remains throughout Peru, as they may be seen now, is E. 
G. Squier's Peru (18:7). Pérou et Bolivie, by Charles Wiener (1880), is also a 
valuable work. The language and literature of the Yneas have been treated 
of by Rivero, who gives a list of earlier grammars and vocabularies ; in the 
Quichua grammar and dietionary, and the translation of the drama of Olluntay,by 
Markham ; in Dr Von Tsehudi's Kechua Sprache (1853), and in his subsequent 
eritieal work published in 1875; and by Gavino Zegarra in the fonrth volume 
of Collection Linguistique Americaine (1878). Don Vicente Lopez of Buenos 
Ayres has also written a learned work on the subject entitled Races Aryennes. 

The career of Pizarro and the eonquest of Pern are recounted in the general 
histories of Herrera and Gomara, and in Gareilasso de la Vega (part ii.). The 
best accounts of the first part of the conquest are by Franeiseo de Xeres, the 
conqueror’s seeretary, and by Hernando Pizarro. Both have been translated 
into English and issued by the Hakluyt Society. The narrative of Pedro 
Pizarro has only recently been edited at Madrid, and, as the author was one of 
the eonquerors and an eye-witness, it is very inportant. Agustin de Zarate, 
who was employed in Peru very soon after the conquest, wrote a history which 
is valuable, especially the latter portion relating to events of which he was an 
eye-witness. The history of the Quito war by Cieza de Leon remained in 
manuseript until 1877, when it was admirably edited by Sefior Espada. These 
authorities (excepting the last) were made use of by Robertson, Prescott, and 
Helps. But none of the three brings the narrative down to the eonelusion of 
the civil wars in Pern and the settlement of the country. An aceonnt of the 
last rebellion, led by Franeiseo Hernandez Giron, and of the final settlement, is 
given by the Paleneian Diego Fernandez in his history of Peru (Seville, 1571). 
There is no translation of this work. There is no history of the colonial period ; 
there are, however, abundant materials for it in the laws and ordinances, in the 
detailed reports of suecessive viceroys, in the histories of religious orders, and in 
innumerable memoirs, biographies, and reports both printed and in manuseript. 
Stevenson, in his narrative (3 vols., 1823), gives some aecount of the last years 
of vieeregal government. A mass of documents relating to the great rebellion 
of the Ynea Tupae Amaru was published by Don Pedro de Angelis at Buenos 
Ayres in 1836. The work of Don Gregorio Funes, dean of Cordova, published 
in 1817, contains further information, and the diary of the governor of La Paz, 
while besieged by the Indians, will be found in Temple's Travels in Peru. 
There are narratives of the rebellion in the Voyage dans le nerd de Bolivie by 
Weddell, and in the Travels in Peru and India (1862) by Markham. The events 
which led to the final achievement of Peruvian independence have been traced 
out in an interesting work by Don Benjamin Vicuña Mackenna, entitled Læ 
Historia de la Independencia del Peru, 1809-1819 (Lima, 1860). The events of 
the war of independence are narrated by the Spaniards Gareia Camba and 
Terrazas, and in English in the charming Memoirs of General Miller, and, as 
regards naval affairs, in the autobiography of the ear! of Dundonald. Three 
volumes of the history of the republic have been published by Dr Don Paz 
Soldan. There are useful materials for history in the two anonymous volumes 
published in 1858 and signed '*Pruvonena," in the lives of Lamar by Villaran, 
of Salaverry by Bilbao, and in the history of the campaign of Yungay by 
Placencia. The works of Colonel Espinosa, especially his Diccionario Repub- 
licano, and of Dr Vijil are also important. Histories of the war between Peru 
and Chili have been hurriedly published by two Chilians, Diego Barros Arana 
and Vicuña Mackenna. The former is a mere partisan produetion of no value 
asa history. The latter, though prejudiced, is honestly written, and is useful 
as eontaining many original doeuments. Another history will be written by 
Paz Soldan; and meanwhile narratives have been published in English by 
Markham, and in Italian by Caivano. 

The most valuable geographieal and topographieal works on Peru are by 
Pernvians, ineluding the writings of Cosine Bueno and Unanue, artieles in the 
Mercurio Peruano, and the works already mentioned of Dr Paz Soldan. Some 
papers by Haenke, Miller, Bollaert, Raimondi, Pentland, and Markham will be 
found in the Journals of the Royal Geographical Society. But the most import- 
ant of all is the great official work by Don Antonio Raimondi, three volumes 
of which have already appeared, besides the same author's geographical account 
of the department of Aneaehs. The natural history of Peru has been deseribed 
in the German works of Dr Von Tsehudi, and briefly in the English translation 
of his travels (1847). The first great work on Peruvian botany was the Flora 
Peruviana by Riuz and Pavon, followed by the Chloris Andina of Dr Weddell, 
which forms two volumes of the great work of Castelnau. In his Quinologie 
Weddell deseribes the quinine-yielding ehinehona trees of Peru and Bolivia, 
and further information on the ehinehona genus, as well as on coca enltivation, 
Cuzeo maize, and quinoa, will be found in Markham's Peruvian Bark (1880). 
Besides the works already mentioned, Dr A. Sinith published a book giving 
useful information respeeting the elimate of Lima and other parts of Peru 
entitled Peru as it is (1839); and there are some other books of travel of no 
speeial valne. (C. R. M.) 


* 


Island, and Pacific Railroad, and is eonneeted by a tramway 
(1 mile) with La Salle, the terminus of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal. Flour-mills, a plough-factory, and zinc- 
works are among the chief industrial establishments ; coal- 
1868-72, José Balta ; 1872-76, Manuel Pardo; 1876-79, Mariano 
Ignacio Prado; 1879-81, Nieolas de Pierola (supreme chief); 1881 


(12th March), Francisco Gareia Calderon; 1883 (20th October), 
General Iglesias. 
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mining is largely prosecuted in the vicinity ; and 125,000 
tons of ice are yearly despatched to the southern markets. 
The population was 3132 in 1860 and 4632 in 1880 
(township, 5053). 

PERUGIA, a city of Italy, the chief town of the pro- 
vince of Perugia (formerly Umbria), lies 1550 feet above 
the sea on a beautiful and green-clad hill, which affords a 
magnificent view over a wide sweep of the Apennines and 
the great Umbrian plain through which the Tiber flows. 
The railway station at the foot of the ascent, more than a 
mile from the city-gate, is 481 miles south-east of Arezzo 
and 152 miles north of Rome. The walls, which follow a 
very irregular ground-plan, have a circuit of 8300 yards, 
and the length from Sant’? Angelo in the north-west to 
Porta San Costanzo in the south-east is 2500 yards. Of 
the forty-two towers which could be counted in the 14th 
century only three or four—the Torre degli Scalzi, &c.— 
remain ; but away from the line of the present enceinte 
there are several relics of the ancient Etruscan and Roman 
fortifications, notably the so-called arch of Augustus, a 
magnificent gateway in the Piazza Grimana, with the 
ancient inscription Avevsta PrnvsrA on the archivolt 
and a beautiful Renaissance loggia boldly crowning one 
of its towers. The Cittadella Paolina—a great fortress 
erected by Paul III. on a site previously occupied by ten 
churches, two monasteries, the palaces of the Daglioni, and 
a number of private houses—was destroyed by the citizens 
in 1848, and its place has been partly taken by a substan- 
tial block of public offices (the museum, &c.). In modern 
Perugia the great centre of interest is the Piazza del 
Duomo at the north end of the Corso. On one side stands 
the cathedral of San Lorenzo, a Gothic structure of the 
14th and 15th centuries, in the plan of a Latin cross; on 
the other side is the Palazzo Pubblico, presenting a fine 
Gothic fagade of the first half of the 14th century with the 
figures of the Perugian griffin and the Guelf lion above 
the outside stair ; and in the centre rises the great marble 
fountain constructed about 1277 by Bevignate, Frate 
Alberto (both Perugians), and Boninsegna (a Venetian), and 
adorned by statues and statuettes sculptured by Niccolò 
and Giovanni Pisano, The cathedral contains the burial- 
place of the three popes, Innocent IIL, Urban IV., and 
Martin IV., and a reputed relic of great celebrity in Italy— 
the Virgin’s wedding-ring ; and at the north-west corner, 
in the Piazza del Papa, is a sitting statue! of Pope Julius 
III. by Vincenzio Danti, erected about 1555 by the people 
of Perugia in gratitude for the restoration of their civic 
privileges. On the decoration of the Sala del Cambio or 
old exchange, contiguous to the Palazzo Pubblico, PERU- 
GINO (q.v.) put forth the full force of his genius. Most of 
the movable paintings for which Perugia is famous have 
since 1863 been collected in the Pinacoteca Vannucci, 
established in the same Monte Morcino monastery of the 
Olivetans which now accommodates the university ; besides 
a considerable number of pieces by Perugino, there are 
specimens of Pinturicchio, Niccolò Alunno, Bonfigli, &c. 
This centralization has somewhat impaired the interest of 
several of the churches; but others remain with undimi- 
nished wealth. San Domenico, a Gothic edifice originally 
designed by Giovanni Pisano, but rebuilt in 1632, contains 
that artist's magnificent monument of Pope Benedict XI., 
and in its east front a beautiful stained-glass window by 
Bartolommeo da Perugia. San Pietro de’ Casinensi (out- 
side the Porta Romana) is a basilica with a triple nave, 
founded in the beginning of the 11th century by Vincioli, 
and remarkable for its conspicuous spire, its granite and 
marble columns, its walnut stall-work designed by Raphael, 
and its numerous pictures (by Perugino, Parmigiano, Ra- 
phael, &c.) The Chiesa Nuova (formerly San Giovanni 

1 See Hawthorne’s description in the Marble Faun. 
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Rotondo) possesses the tombs of Baldassare Ferri, the 
Perugian musician, and Vermiglioli, the leading Perugian 
antiquary. The university, which is not one of the “royal 
universities," though it dates from 1307 and has faculties 
of law, science, and medicine, numbers only seventy-nine 
students (1881-82). Other educational and benevolent 
institutions are a botanical garden, a meteorological obser- 
vatory, a commercial library founded in 1582 by Prospero 
Podiani? the Santa Margherita lunatic asylum, and the 
hospital of Santa Maria. Woollens, silks, wax candles, and 
liqueurs are manufactured on a small scale. The popula- 
tion of the city was 16,708 in 1871, and 17,395 in 1881; 
that of the commune 49,503 and 51,354 respectively. 

A notice of ancient Perugia (Perusia) has been given under 


ETRURIA, vol viii. p. 635. After the disasters of the Perugian 
war (11 B.c.) the city was rebuilt by Augustus and took the title 


- Augusta; and at a later date it became a regular colony, Colonia 


Vibia. Its recovery from the Goths by Belisarius in 537, its pro- 
tracted siege and sack by Totila (549), its restoration to the Eastern 
empire by Narses in 552, and its long oecupation by the Lombards 
are the main points in the history of Perugia previous to the 9th 
century. At that time, with the consent of Charles the Great and 
Louis the Pious, it passed under the supremacy of the popes; but 
for many centuries the papal authority existed rather in name than 
in reality, and the city continued to maintain an independent and 
enterprising life, warring against its enemies and subduing many 
of the neighbouring lands and cities, —Foligno, Assisi, Spoleto, 
Montepuleiano, &e. It remained true for the most part to the 
Guelfs. On various occasions the popes found a personal asylum 
within its walls, and it was the meeting-place of the conclaves 
which elected Honorius II. (1124), Honorius 1 V. (1285), Celestine 
V. (1294), and Clement V. (1305) But Perugia had no mind 
simply to subserve the papal interests. At the time of Rienzi’s 
unfortunate enterprise it sent ten ambassadors to pay him honour ; 
and, when papal legates sought to coeree it by foreign soldiery, 
or to exact eontributions, they met with vigorous resistance. In 
the 15th ceutury the real power, after passing from despot to 
despot, was at last eoneentrated iu the Daglioni family, who, though 
they had no legal position as rulers or magistrates, defied all other 
authority, and fillel the streets of the eity with their broils and 
buteheries. Gian Paolo Baglioni was lured to Rome in 1520, and 
beheaded by Leo X. ; and in 1534 Rodolfo, who had slain a papal 
legate, was defeated by Pier Luigi Farnese, and the city, captured 
and plundered by his soldiery, was deprived of its privileges and 
given over to the ** worse tyranny of priests and bastards.” In 
1797 Perugia was oecupied by the French; in 1832, 1838, and 
1854 it was visited by earthquakes ; in May 1849 it was seized by 
the Austrians ; and, after a futile insurreetion in 1859, it was finally 
united, along with the delegation, to Piedmont in 1860. 

See B. Rossi Scotti, Guida di Perugia ; Bonazzi, Storia di Perugia (1875, &e.); 
J. A. Symonds, Sketches in Greece and Italy (1874). 


PERUGINO, Pierro (1416-1524), whose correct family 
name was VANNUCCI, one of the most advanced Italian 
painters immediately preceding the era of Leonardo da 
Vinci and Raphael, was born in 1446 at Città della Pieve 
in Umbria, and belongs to the Umbrian school of painting. 
The name of Perugino came to him from Perugia, the chief 
city of the neighbourhood, Pietro was one of several 
children born to Cristoforo Vannucci, à member of a re- 
spectable family settled at Città della Pieve. Though 
respectable, they seem to have been poor, or else, for some 
reason or other, to have left Pietro uncared for at the 
opening of his career. Before he had completed his ninth 
year the boy was articled to a master, a painter at Perugia. 
Who this may have been is very uncertain ; the painter is 
spoken of as wholly mediocre, but sympathetic for the 
great things in his art. Benedetto Bonfigh is generally 
surmised ; if he is rejected as being above mediocrity, 
either Fiorenzo di Lorenzo or Niccolò da Foligno may 
possibly have been the man. Pietro painted a little at 
Arezzo; thence he went to the headquarters of art, 
Florence, and frequented the famous Brancacci Chapel in 
the church of the Carmine. It appears to be sufficiently 
established that he studied in the atelier of Andrea del 
Verrocchio, where Leonardo da Vinci was also a pupil. 
He may have learned perspective, in which he particularly 

2 Sce the curious history in The Fortnightly Review, 1866. 
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excelled for that period of art, from Pietro della Francesca. 
The date of this first Florentine sojourn is by no means 
settled; some authorities incline to make it as early as 
1470, while others, with perhaps better reason, postpone 
it till 1479. Pietro at this time was extremely poor, and 
his prospects of rising in his art, save by the exercise of 
incessant diligence day and night, were altogether dim ; 
he had no bed, but slept on a chest or trunk for many 
months, and, bent upon making his way, resolutely denied 
himself every creature-comfort. 

Gradually Perugino rose into notice, and in the course 
of some years he became extremely famous not only 
throughout all Italy but even beyond her bounds. He 
was one of the earliest Italian painters to practise oil- 
painting, in which he evinced a depth and smoothness of 
tint which elicited much remark; he transeended his 
epoch in giving softness to form and a graceful spacious- 
ness to landscape-distances, and in perspective he applied 
the novel rule of two centres of vision. The Florentine 
school advanced in amenity under his influence. Some of 
his early works were extensive frescos for the Ingesati 
fathers in their convent, which was destroyed not many 
years afterwards in the course of the siege of Florence; 
he produced for them also many cartoons, which they 
executed with brilliant effect in stained glass. Though 
greedy for gain, his integrity was proof against temptation ; 
and an amusing anecdote has survived of how the prior of 
the Ingesati doled out to him the costly colour of ultra- 
marine, and how Perugino, constantly washing his brushes, 
obtained a surreptitious hoard of the pigment, which he 
finally restored to the prior to shame his stingy suspicious- 
ness Another (and possibly apocryphal) anecdote, to show 
that he was not incapable of rising superior to all sordid 
considerations, is that he painted some excellent frescos 
for the oratory annexed to S. Maria de’ Bianchi and would 
only accept an omelette as a gratuity. A third anecdote 
(but it belongs to a late period of his life) is that, as he 
would trust no one, he was accustomed to carry his money 
about with him in travelling after he had received a pay- 
ment, and on one occasion was robbed and had a narrow 
escape of his life; eventually, however, the bulk of the 
money was recovered. A good specimen of his carly style, 
in tempera, is the circular picture in the Louvre of the 
Virgin and Child enthroned between Saints, 

Perugino returned from Florence to Perugia, and thence, 
towards 1483, he went to Rome. The painting of that 
part of the Sixtine Chapel which is now immortalized by 
Michelangelo’s Last Judgment was assigned to him by 
the pope; he covered it with frescos of the Assumption, 
the Nativity, and Moses in the Bulrushes. These works 
were ruthlessly destroyed to make a space for his suc- 
cessor's more colossal genius, but other works by Perugino 
still remain in the Sixtine Chapel, — Moses and Zipporah 
(often attributed to Signorelli), the Baptism of Christ, and 
Christ giving the keys to Peter. This last work is more 
especially noted, and may be taken as a typieal example 
both of Perugino's merits and of his characteristic defects, 
—such as formal symmetry of composition, set attitudes, 
and affectation in the design of the extremities. Pintu- 
ricchio accompanied the greater Umbrian to Rome, and 
was made his partner, receiving a third of the profits; he 
may probably have done some of the Zipporah subject. 

Pietro, now aged forty, must have left Rome after the 
completion of the Sixtine paintings in 1486, and in the 
autumn of that year he was in Florence. Here he figures 
by no means advantageously in a criminal court. In 
July 1487 he and another Perugian painter named 
Aulista di Angelo were convicted, on their own confession, 
of having in December waylaid with staves some one (the 
name does not appear) in the street near S. Pietro 
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Maggiore.  Perugino limited himself, in intention, to 
assault and battery, but Aulista had made up his mind for 
murder. The minor and more illustrious culprit was fined 
ten gold florins, and the major one exiled for life. "The 
next recorded incident in his career is also not wholly 
honourable to Perugino,—that of his undertaking but not 
fulfilling a contract to paint in Orvicto ; as the commission 
fell through we need not pursue the details. 

Between 1486 and 1499 Perugino resided chiefly in 
Florence, making one journey to Rome and several to 
Perugia. He had a regular shop in Florence, received a 
great number of commissions, with proportionate gain and 
fame, and continued developing his practice as an oil- 
painter, his system of superposed layers of colour being 
essentially the same as that of the Van Eycks. One of 
his most celebrated pictures, the Pietà in the Pitti Gallery, 
belongs to the year 1495. From about 1498 he became 
increasingly keen after money, frequently repeating his 
groups from picture to picture, and leaving much of his 
work to journeymen. In 1499 the guild of the Cambio 
(money-changers or bankers) of Perugia asked him to 
undertake the decoration of their audience-hall, and he 
accepted the invitation. This extensive scheme of work, 
which may have been finished within the year 1500, com- 
prised the painting of the vault with the seven planets and 
the signs of the zodiac (Perugino doing the designs and 
his pupils most probably the executive work), and the 
representation on the walls of two sacred subjects—the 
Nativity and Transfiguration—the Eternal Father, the 
four Virtues of Justice, Prudence, Temperance, and Forti- 
tude, Cato as the emblem of wisdom, and (in life-size) 
numerous figures of classic worthies, prophets, and sibyls. 
On the mid-pilaster of the hall Perugino placed his own 
portrait in bust-form. It is probable that Raphael, who 
in boyhood, towards 1496, had been placed by his uncles 
under the tuition of Perugino, bore à hand in the work of 
the vaulting ; but, besides Raphael, the master had many 
and distinguished scholars acting as his assistants. The 
Transfiguration in this series has often been spoken of as 
the latest work of eminent excellence produced by Peru- 
gino, and from about 1500 he declined in a marked degree; 
this, however, is not to be accepted as true without some 
qualification, as we shall see in the sequel. It may have 
been about this time (though some accounts date the event 
a few years later) that Vannucci married a young and 
beautiful wife, the object of his fond affection ; he loved 
to see her handsomely dressed, and would often deck her 
out with his own hands. He was made one of the priors 
of Perugia in 1501. 

While Perugino, though by no means stationary or 
unprogressive as an executive artist, was working con- 
tentedly upon the old lines, and carrying out, almost to 
their highest point of actual or potential development, the 
ancient conceptions of subject-matter, treatment, style, 
and form, a mighty wave of new art flooded Florence with 
its rush and Italy with its rumour. Michelangelo, twenty- 
five years of age in 1500, following after and distancing 
Leonardo da Vinci, was opening men's eyes and minds to 
possibilities of achievement as yet unsurmised. Vannucci 
in Perugia heard Buonarroti bruited abroad, and was 
impatient to see with his own eyes what the stir was all 
about. In 1504 he allowed his apprentices and assistants 
to disperse, and he returned to Florence. It was not in 
the nature of things that he should simply swell the chorus 
of praise. Though not openly detracting, he viewed with 
jealousy and some grudging the advances made by Michel- 
angelo; and Michelangelo on his part replied, with the 
intolerance which pertains to superiority, to the faint 
praise or covert dispraise of his senior and junior in the 
art. On one occasion, in company, he told Perugino to 
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his face that he was “a bungler in art" (goffo nell’ arte). 
This was not to be borne, and Vannucci brought, with 
equal indiscretion and ill success, an action for defamation 
of character. Put on his mettle by this mortifying trans- 
action, he determined to show what he could do, and he 
produced the chef-d’wuvre of the Madonna and Saints for 
the Certosa of Pavia. The constituent parts of this noble 
work have now been sundered. The only portion which 
remains in the Certosa is a figure of God the Father with 
cherubim. An Annunciation has disappeared from cog- 
nizance; three compartments—the Virgin adoring the 
infant Christ, St Michael, and St Raphael with Tobias— 
are among the choicer treasures of the London National 
Gallery. The current story that Raphael bore a hand in 
the work is not likely to be true. This was succeeded in 
1505 by an Assumption, in the Cappella dei Rabatta, in 
the church of the Servi in Florence. The painting may 
have been executed chiefly by a pupil, and was at any 
rate a failure: it was much decried; Perugino lost his 
scholars; and towards 1506 he once more and finally 
abandoned Florence, going to Perugia, and thence in a 
year or two to Rome. 

Pope Julius II. had summoned Perugino to paint the 
Stanza in the Vatican, now called that of the Incendio 
del Borgo; but he soon preferred à younger competitor, 
that very Raphael who had been trained by the aged 
master of Perugia; and Vannucd, after painting the 
ceiling with figures of God the Father in, different glories, 
in five medallion-subjects, found his occupation gone; he 
retired from Rome, and was once more in Perugia from 
1512. Among his latest works one of the best is the 
extensive altar-piece (painted between 1512 and 1517) of 
S. Agostino in Perugia; the component parts of it are 
now dispersed in various galleries. 

Perugino's last frescos were painted for the monastery 
of S. Agnese in Perugia, and in 1522 for the church of 
Castello di Fontignano hard by. Both series have dis- 
appeared from their places, the second being now in the 
South Kensington Museum. He was still at Fontignano 
in 1524 when the plague broke out, and he died. He was 
buried in unconsecrated ground in a field, the precise spot 
now unknown. The reason for so obscure and unwonted 
a mode of burial has been discussed, and religious scepti- 
cism on the painter’s own part has been assigned as the 
cause; the fact, however, appears to be that, on the sudden 
and widespread outbreak of the plague, the panic-struck 
local authorities ordained that all victims of the disorder 
should be at once interred without any waiting for religious 


rites. This leads us to speak of Perugino's opinions on 
religion, Vasari is our chief, but not our sole, authority 


for saying that Vannucci had very little religion, and was 
an open and obdurate disbeliever in the immortality of 
the soul. Gasparo Celio, a painter of the 16th century, 
cites Niccolò delle Pomarance (whose wife was related to 
Perugino’s wife) as averring that the aged master on his 
deathbed rejected the last sacraments, and refused to 
confess, saying he was curious to know the final fate of 
an unconfessed soul, and therefore he was buried in uncon- 
secrated ground. Fora reader of the present day it is 
easicr than it was for Vasari to suppose that Perugino 
"may have been a materialist, and yet just as good and 
laudable a man as his orthodox Catholic neighbours or 
brother-artists; still there is a sort of shocking discrepancy 
between the quality of his art, in which all is throughout 
Christian, Catholic, devotional, and even pietistie, and 
the character of an anti-Christian contemner of the doctrine 
of immortality. Tt is difficult to reconcile this discrepancy, 
and certainly not a little difficult also to suppose that 
Vasari was totally mistaken in his assertion ; he was born 
twelve years before Perugino's death, and must have talked 


‘shows the same face with traces of added years, 
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with scores of people to whom the Umbrian painter had 
been well known. We have to remark that Perugino 
in 1494 painted his own portrait, now in the Uflizi Gallery 
of Florence, and into this he introduced a scroll lettered 
“Timete Deum.” That an open disbeliever should inscribe 
himself with **Timete Deum” seems odd; one’s first im- 
pression is either that he cannot have been a disbeliever 
or else that he must have been a hypocrite as well, which, 
however, is still inconsistent with Vasari’s account of the 
facts. It is possible, after all, that a man might fear God 
and yet have no confidence in immortality, or in many of 
the things which seemed in 1494 to be essentials of religion, 
The portrait in question shows a plump face, with small 
dark eyes, a short but well-eut nose, and sensuous lips; the 
neck is thick, the hair bushy and frizzled, and the general 
air imposing. The later portrait in the Cambio of Perugia 
Perngino 
died possessed of coniderable property, leaving three sons. 

The character of Perugino's art is, as we have just said, through- 
ont religious, although, in some instances already indieated, he 
strayed outside the circle of Christian history and tradition. His 
art 1s reserved, self-contained, not demonstrative, yet conspicuously 
marked by a tendency to posing and balance, and to little artifices 
wherein the graceful merges in the affected. He had a particular 
mastery over abstracted purism of expression ; this appears con- 
stantly in his works, and, while it carries the finer of them toa 
genuinely ideal elevation, it leaves npon many a mincing and 
mawkish taint which it is not easy to view without some impatience. 
Perugino did not recruit his strength from study of the antique ; 
his drawing, though frequently solid and able, is unequal, and 
there is a certain littleness of style in his forms, especially (with 
rare exceptions) the nude. His technical attainment was excep- 
tional, ail in colonr he may be regarded as standing first in his 
generation in central Italy if we except Francia. Perugino does 
not leave upon us the impression of personal greatness ; he does 
not scem to have had struggling within him a profounder message 
to convey than he succeeded in conveying. There is neither 
massiveness of thought, nor novel initiative, nor glowing intensity, 
though there is some fervour of inspiration. Still, within his own 
province, he is a rare and excellent master. 

Among the very numerous works of Perugino a few not already 
named require mention. Towards 1501 he produced the pieture 
of the marriage of Joseph and the Virgin Mary (the “Sposalizio ") 
now in the museum of Caen; this served indisputably as the 
original, to a great extent, of the still more famous Sposalizio 
which was painted by Raphael in 1501, and which forms a leading 
attraction of the Brera Gallery in Milan. A vastly finer work 
of Perugino’s than his Sposalizio is the Ascension of Christ, which, 
painted a little earlier for S. Pietro of Perugia, has for years past 
been in the museum of Lyons; the other portions of the same 
altar-pieee are dispersed in other galleries. In the chapel of the 
Disetplinati of Città della Pieve is an Adoration of the Magi, a 
square of 21 feet containing about thirty life-sized figures; this 
was exeented, with scarcely eredible celerity, from the 1st to the 
25th March (or thereabonts) in 1505, and must no doubt be in 
great part the work of Vannueci's pupils. In 1507, when the 
master’s work had for years been in a course of decline and his 
performances were generally weak, he produced, nevertheless, one 
of his best pietures—the Virgin between St Jerome and St Francis, 
now in the Palazzo Penna. In S. Onofrio of Florence is a much- 
lauded and much-debated fresco of the Last Supper, a careful and 
blandly correet but not inspired work; it has been ascribed to 
Perugino by some connoisseurs, by others to Raphael; it may 
more probably be by some different pupil of the Umbrian master. 


Our account of Perugino follows in its main lines that given by Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle in their History of Painting in Haly, vol. iii. Vasari is, as usual, 
by far the most graphie narrator, but lax in his facts (though not so much so 
as in several other instances) Other leading authorities are Orsini, Vita, €c., 
di Pietro Perugino e degli Scolari, 1804, and Mezzanotte, Vita, &c., di Pietro 
Vannucci, 1836. (W. M, R.) 


PERUVIAN BARK. See CrNcuoNA and QUININE. 

PERUZZI, Barpassare (1481-1536), architect and 
painter of the Roman school, was born at Ancajano, in 
the diocese of Volterra, and passed his early life at Sicna, 
where his father resided. While quite young Peruzzi went 
to Rome, and there studied architecture and painting ; 
in the latter he was at first a follower of Perugino. The 
choir-frescos in San Onofrio on the Janiculan Hill, usually 
attributed to Pinturiechio, are by his hand. One of the 
first works which brought renown to the young architect 
was the villa on the banks of the Tiber in Rome now 
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known as the Farnesina, originally built for the Sienese 
Agostino Chigi, a wealthy banker. This villa, like all 
Peruzzi's works, is remarkable for its graceful design and 
the delicacy of its detail. It is best known for the frescos 
painted there by Raphael and his pupils to illustrate the 
stories of Psyche and Galatea. One of the /oggie has 
frescos by Peruzzi’s own hand,—the story of Medusa, a 
work of considerable decorative beauty. On account of his 
success in this building Peruzzi was appointed by Leo X. 
in 1520 architect to St Peter's at a salary of 250 scudi, a 
handsome sum for that time ; his design for its completion 
was not, however, carried out. During the sack of Itome 
in 1527 Peruzzi was taken prisoner, and barely escaped 
with his life, on eondition of his painting the portrait of 
Constable de Bourbon, who had been killed during the 
siege (sce Vasari) From ltome he escaped to his native 
city Siena, where he was made city architect, and designed 
fortifications for its defence, a great part of which still 
exist. Soon afterwards he returned to Rome, where he 
made designs for a palace for the Orsini family, and built 
the palaces Massimi and Vidoni, as well as others in the 
south of Italy. He died in 1536, and was buried by the 
side of Raphael in the Pantheon. 

Peruzzi was an eager student of mathematies and the 
science of perspective ; he was also a fair classical scholar, 
and was much influenced by the treatise of Vitruvius, 
Like many of the great artists of his time, he was remark- 
able for the varied extent of his knowledge and skill. A 
most able architect, a fair painter, and a scientific engineer, 
he also practised minor arts, such as stucco-work in relief, 
sgraffito, and the decorative painted arabesques which 
the influence of Raphael did so much to bring into use. 
His best existing works in fresco are in the Castel di Del- 
caro and the church of Fontegiusta in Siena. For Siena 
cathedral he also designed a magnificent wooden organ- 
case, painted and gilt, rich with carved arabesques in friezes 
and pilasters; he also designed the high altar and the 
Cappella del Battista. 

His chief pupil was the architeet Serlio, who, in his 
work on architecture, gratefully acknowledges the great 
debt he owed to Peruzzi’s instruction. The English 
National Gallery possesses an interesting drawing by his 
hand (No. 167). The subject is the Adoration of the 
Magi, and it is of special value, because the heads of the 
three kings are portraits of Michelangelo, Raphael, and 
Titian. The Uffizi and the library at Siena contain a 
number of Peruzzi's designs and drawings, many of which 
are now of priceless value to the student of Roman anti- 
quities, as they show ancient buildings which have been 
destroyed since the 16th century. 

Vasari, Vita di Baldassare Peruzzi (Milanesi's ed., vol. iv. p. 489, 
1882); Milizia, Memorie degli Arehitetti (1781, vol. i. pp. 210-215); 
Della Valle, Lettere Sanesi (1782-86); Gaye, Carteggio inedito 
d’ Artist? (1839-40) ; Lanzi, Storia Piltorica (1804); and Platner, 
Beschreibung der Stadt Rom (1830-42). 

PERVIGILIUM. See Vien. 

PERVIGILIUM VENERIS, the Vigil of Venus, a short 
Latin poem, in praise of spring as the season of love and 
flowers. Written professedly in carly spring on the eve 
of a three-nights’ festival (Vigil) in honour of Venus 
(probably April 1-3), it describes in warm and poetical lan- 
guage the annual awakening of the vegetable and animal 
world in spring through the all-pervading influence of the 
foam-born goddess, whose birth and connexion with Rome 
and the C:esars are also touched upon. The joyous tone 
which runs through the poem passes suddenly at the close 
into one of lyrie sadness: “The nightingale is singing, 
but Iam silent. When comes my spring?” It consists 
of ninety-three verses in trochaic tetrameter catalectic 
and is divided into strophes of unequal length by the re- 
frain, “Cras amet qui nunquam amavit ; quique amavit 
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cras amet." The author, date, and place of composition 
are unknown. Formerly it was ascribed to Catullus, but 
from its late Latinity, approximating in some points to 
Italian,! it can hardly have been earlier, and was prob- 
ably later, than the latter half of the 2d century a.p. It 
is certainly earlier than Fulgentius (about 480-550 A.p.), 
who imitated it. The references to Hybla and Etna (or 
Enna), from which some have thought that the poem is 
Sicilian, need be no more than poetical allusions to Sieily 
as the flowery land. Virgil’s deseription of spring (C'eorg., 
ii. 323-342) is imitated somewhat closely; compare especi- 
ally verse 62 with Virgil's 327 ; again, v. 85 is a copy of 
neid, xi. 458. This seems to disprove Bernhardy’s con- 
jecture that the poem is a translation from the Greek. 
From its exuberant rhetoric Orelli ascribes it toan Afriean 
poet of the 3d or 4th century A.D.  Dücheler places it 
between Florus and Nemesianus, t.e., in the 2d or 3d 
century A.D. Wernsdorf suggested as its author Annius 
Florus in the time of Hadrian; Heidtmann conjectured 
Appuleius ; Daehrens refers it to Tiberianus, a poet of the 
4th century. But there are not data enough to determine 
the authorship. 

The Pervigiliwm is preserved in the Paris MSS. 10318 (Codex 


Salmasianus) and S071 (Codex Thuancus or Pithoeanus); the former 
(the better of the two) belongs to the 7th or beginuing of the 8th 


century, the latter to the 9th or beginning of the 10th. They 
differ too much to have been copied from the same original. The 


age of the MSS. refutes the theory, sometimes broached, that the 
poem is modern. The first edition was published by Lipsius at 
Antwerp in 1611; and there are modern editions by Wernsdorf 
(Poetæ Latini Minores, vol. iii), Orelli (1832), Bücheler (1859), 
Baehrens (1877). There are translations iuto English verse by 
Thomas Stanley (1651) and Parnell, into prose by W. K. Kelly ; a 
French translation by Sanadon ; a German one by Kirchner. 

PESARO, a city and seaport of Italy, the capital of 
the province of Pesaro and Urbino, hes on the coast of 
the Adriatie 36 miles north of Ancona and 201 south of 
Rimini on the right bank of the Foglia, the ancient 
Pisaurus. The ground on which it is built is only from 10 
to 40 feet above the sea, but it is surrounded by hills, — 
on the east by Monte Ardizio, on the west by Monte Accio 
or San Bartolo, which derives one of its names from the 
Roman dramatist L. Attius, born and buried on the spot. 
The city walls, which were strengthened by bastions and 
moat and made a circuit of about a mile, were in 1830 
transformed into a public promenade. Besides the ancient 
cathedral of the Annunciation (restored since 1860) the more 
conspicuous buildings are the prefecture (a palace originally 
erected by the Sforza, and restored by Francesco Maria 
della Rovere), the seminary, the Rossini theatre (opened 
in 1818), the fortress or Rocca Costanzia (built by Costanzo 
Sforza in 1474), the harbour-fort (due to Napoleon I.), and 
the large lunatic asylum. Rossini, who was a native of 
Pesaro, left all his fortune to found a musical lyceum in 
the city, and his statue by Marochetti (1864) stands near 
the railway station. The Olivieri library (established by 
the antiquary of that name, author of Marmora Pisaurensia, 
&c.) contains about 14,000 volumes, MSS. of Tasso’s, &e., 
various antiquitics, and a fine collection of majolica from the 
old Urbino manufactory. Among the industries of Pesaro 
are the growing, spinning, and weaving of silk, tanning, 
iron-founding, and the manufacture of glass and pottery. 
The harbour is of no great importance, and the aggregate 
burden of the 437 vessels entering or clearing in 1883 
was less than 12,000 tons. "The population of the city 
and port in 1870 was 11,952 and in 1880 12,913; that 
of the commune 19,691 and 20,909 in the same years. 


The ancient Pisaurum in the territory of the Galli Senones 
became a Roman colony in 184 r.c. and soon grew to be a flourish- 


1 Thus de is very frequently used like Italian di; tote (v. 22) in- 
stead of omnes, Ital. ¿utti ; and mane (ib. ) in the sense of ‘to-morrow, 
Ital. domani. 
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ing town. It was recruited with a body of military colonists by 
Mark Antony, and after the disastrous earthquake of 31 B.c. re- 
ceived another accession from Augustus and took the title Colonia 
Julia Felix, Destroyed by Vitiges the Goth, it was restored and 
strengthened by Belisarius, and afterwards along with Ancona, Fano, 
Sinigaglia, and Rimini formed the Pentapolis Maritima. In the 
course of the 13th eentury Pesaro was sometimes under the govern- 
ment of the popes, sometimes under that of the emperors; but 
the Malatesta family, which first took root in the city about 1285, 
gradually became the real masters of the place. In 1445 they sold 
their rights to Francesco Sforza ; and in 1512, through the influence 
of Julius I1., the Sforza were supplanted by his nephew Francesco 
Maria, duke of Urbino. Leo X. took the city away from Francesco 
and gave it to Lorenzo de' Mediei ; but on Lorenzo's death Fran- 
cesco was restored and Pesaro became the ordinary residence of the 
dukes of Urbino till the death of Francesco Maria II. in 1631, 
when it reverted to the States of the Church. It has formed part 
of the present kingdom of Italy since 1860. Terenzio Mamiani 
della Rovere, poet and statesman, was born at Pesaro in 1800. 

PESHAWAR, or PEsHAWUR, a district in the lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the Punjab, with an area of 9504 
square miles, situated in the extreme north-western corner 
of British India, between 33° 50' and 34° 30’ N. lat. and 
11'30'and 72° 50' E. long. Except on the south-east, 
where the Indus flows, it is encircled by mountains, and 
is bounded on the N. by the Mohmand, Utman Khel, and 
other hills, E. by the Indus, S. by the Khatak and Afridi 
Hills, and W. by the Khyber Mountains. It forms an 
important part of the frontier of the Punjab, being crossed 
by the great route from India to Cabul. The only hills 
of any consequence in the district are the Khatak Hills, a 
continuation of the Afridi Hills, which are themselves a 
spur of the great Sufed Koh range. The plain consists of 
alluvial deposits of silt and gravel, and throughout the 
whole valley its surface is studded with water-worn shingle 
or boulders. The district presents, especially in its western 
and central portions, an appearance of great beauty: it is 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, which is relieved by 
the meanderings of the numerous canals and set off by its 
bare stony surroundings and the far distant snowy peaks. 
Its rivers, all tributaries of the Indus, are the Cabul, Swat, 
Bara, Budni, and Ludnai. The district is naturally fertile 
and well watered, and the valley is entirely drained by the 
Cabul river. The temperature ranges from a minimum of 
17° in February to a maximum of 137° in July. The 
average rainfall is about 14 inches. 

According to the census of 1881 the population was 592,674, of 
whom 329,524 were males and 263,150 females. The people are 
mostly Afghans and almost entirely of the Moslem religion, no 
less than 546,117 being Mohammedans, while Hindus numbered 
only 39,321, Christians 4088, Sikhs 3103, and others 45. The 
largest tribe in the district is that of the Pathans, of whom in 
1881 there were 276,656. The Moslem portion of the population 
is occupied chiefly in agriculture and the rearing of cattle, while 
the Hindus are engaged in trade as bankers, merchants, and shop- 
keepers. The prevailing languages are the Urdu and Pushtu. 

Out of the total area of 2504 square miles 1414 are cultivated 
and 470 are returned as cultivable. he chief products are wheat, 
barley, maize, millet. Peshawar also produces some of the finest 
rice in the world, known as “ Bara rice,” named after the river by 
which the ground yielding it is irrigated. Since the district came 
into British possession its trade has increased considerably. The 
principal foreign markets with which it deals are Cabul and Bok- 
hara 3 the imports from the former are chiefly silk, nuts and fruits, 
skins, timber, dyes, and spices, and from the latter gold bullion 
and gold thread, which go principally to Bombay. "The exports 
consist mainly of piece goods, tea, fancy wares, sugar, salt, and 
spices. "The chief manufactures are Peshawar scarves, celebrated 
throughout India for their fine texture and tasteful colouring, 
leather goods, cutlery, the preparation of snuff, and a great deal 
of broadcloth. The gross revenue of the district in 1882-83 was 
£95,931, of which the land revenne contributed £68, 201. 

Peshawar in 1881 had five towns with a population exceeding 
5000, namely Peshawar (see below); Nowshera, 12,963; Tangi, 
9037 ; Maira Parang, 8874; and Charsadda, 8363. 

1 The division of this name comprises the three districts of Peshawar, 
Kohat, and Hazara, with an area of 8381 square miles. In 1881 it 
had a population of 1,181,289—males 649,509, females 531,780. By 


religion 1,101,095 were Moslems, 68,992 Hindus, 6724 Sikhs, 4390 
Christians, and 88 others, 
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Flistory.—The first authentic record of the tribes seated about 
Peshawar is in the time of Mahmud. What little is heard of therm 
before then points to their being a bold and independent race. 
Buddhism was introdueed into the district in the reign of Asoka, 
263 B.c., and one of his rock edicts stil] exists. From the time of 
Sabuktagin, governor of Khorasan, in 978 A.D., who took possession 
of the country up to the Indus, Peshawar became the scene of fierce 
contests. Mahmud, his sou, was the first Moslem conqueror of 
Hindustan, and succeeded in converting the Pathans to the Moham- 
medan faith ; and this tribe remained trne to him in all his subse- 
quent engagements with the infidels. The last decisive battle of 
Mahmud with the Hindus was fought on the plains of Chach in 
Rawal Pindi, where he totally defeated Anang Pal, the last cham- 
pion of the Hindu creed and nationality in the north. For a 
century and more after Mahmud’s death (1028) Peshawar continued 
to be a province of Ghazni; aud under his numerous successors it 
acquired great importance, becoming the centre of their dominions, 
which were extended to Lahore. Timms invasion of India at the 
close of the 13th century did not disturb the district or the tribes 
about it, but a century later the Khakhai Pathans, a body of roam- 
ing adventurers, invaded the district in three main elans—the 
Yusafzai, Gigianis, and Muhammadzai—and obtained permission 
from the Dilazaks, who then held it, to settle on a portion of their 
waste lands. Quarrelling with the Dilazaks, they routed them and 
swept them into the neighbouring district of Hazara. The Gigianis 
then settled in the fertile strip of land about the confluence of the 
Swat and the Cabul ; the Muhammadzai took Hashtnagar, and the 
Yusafzai the remainder of the country north of the Cabul river. 
For some time these tribes remained unmolested, but in 1519 Babar, 
fifteen years after his capture of Cabul, allied himself with the in- 
jured Dilazaks and subdued the Afghans of Peshawar. After his 
death in 1530 the country was the scene of constant feuds, which 
ended in the Dilazaks being completely ousted. The year 1553 
marks the last immigration of Afghans into the district. In 1587 
Akbar came to the throne. During the next three reigns the 
valley rendered an unwilling allegiance to the central anthority, 
and i the reign of Aurangzeb the Pathans succeeded in freeing 
themselves from Mogul supremacy. In 1738 Nadir Shah held pos- 
session of the district, and under the succeeding Durani dynasty 
it was often the residence of the Cabnl court. On the death of 
Timur Shah in 1793 the throne was left to be contended for by his 
sons, whose adventurous enterprises and varied fortunes form a 
romantic page in Oriental history. In 1818 the Sikhs advanced 
into the valley and overran the whole district to the foot of the 
hills; and the country continued to be ravaged by them until it at 
last fell into their hands, when they ruled it with their usual 
severity. In 1848 the district became an integral portion of British 
India, and, except for its connexion with the mutiny in 1857, there 
is little else of importance to notice. 


PESHAWAR, chief town in the above district, situated 
in 34° 2' N. lat. and 71° 37 E. long., is about 14 miles 
east of the Khyber Pass, and distant from Lahore 276 
miles and from Cabul 190 miles. Its population in 1881 
was 79,982 (50,322 males, 29,660 females). It is built on 
a plain 1068 feet above the sea, and is surrounded by a 
mud wall 10 feet high. Among the chief buildings of the 
town are the Ghor Khatri, originally a Buddhist monas- 
tery, afterwards rebuilt as a Hindu temple, and now used 
as a serai. Peshawar is commanded by a mud-fort to the 
north-west, built on the ruins of Bala Hissar; and it is 
well watered, and said to be one of the best-drained cities 
in the Punjab. 

PESSIMISM is a word of very modern coinage, employed 
to denote a mode of looking at and estimating the world, 
and especially human life, which is antithetical to the 
estimate designated by the term (a much older one) 
“Optimism.” Both terms have a general as well as a special 
application. In their non-technical usage they denote a 
composite and ill-defined attitude of mind which gives 
preponderating importance to the good or to the evil, to 
the joys or to the sorrows, respectively, in the course of 
experience. The optimist sees everything in couleur de rose ; 
the pessimist always turns up the seamy side of things. 
But in their special and technical employment, optimism 
and pessimism denote specific theories elaborated by philo- 
sophers,—the former to show that the world is the work 
of an author of infinite goodness and wisdom, and is, all 
things considered, conducive to the happiness of its sentient 
life; the latter, that existence, when summed up, has an 
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enormous surplus of pain over pleasure, and that man in 
particular, recognizing this fact, can find real good only 
by abnegation and self-sacrifice. As a speculative theory 
optimism is chiefly associated with the 7’héodicée of Leib- 
nitz (1710), while pessimism is the work of Schopenhauer 
(Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, 1st ed. 1819) and Von 
Hartmann (Philosophie des Unbewussten, 1st ed. 1869). In 
either case, however, the modern doctrines have their pre- 
decessors. The Stoics and the Neoplatonists were earlier 
labourers in the cause of optimism, in their attempt to 
exhibit the adaptations in nature for the welfare of its 
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the explanation of phenomena into a controlling agency at 
the summit of the universe. Within the limits fixed by 
his natural conditions it represents man as free to work 
out his own welfare without interference from superior 
powers. But it is forced to admit that the happiness 
which man can obtain is after all only negative,—all plea- 
sure i3 but the withdrawal of pain, and the utmost range 
of pleasure lies in varying the methods of such deliverance. 
Epicureanism is pessimistic; but it is an egoistic pessimism 
which is content to aim at the maximum of painlessness 
for the individual, and which ignores the metaphysics of 


universal pain and of universal relief from that pain. 

The third method of relief from the troubles of existence Buddh- 
has a closer analogy with the pessimism of modern times, istic 
It is the Buddhism of the East. 


supreme product man. And in the metaphysical dogmas 
of Brahmanism, as well as in the practical philosophy of 
the Buddhists, the creed of the modern pessimist, that the 


world is vanity and life only sorrow, is found preluded 
with startling sameness of tone. 


the uncertainty attaching to its founder’s personal story, is 


dural Though later as a philosophical creed in the European | to all intents a shoot which has been cut off from the main 

a in- world, pessimism is far earlier than optimism as a mood of | tree of Brahmanism. Its theory rests on the metaphysics 

d feeling in mankind at large. The ordinary human being, | of the Brahmanical schools; its scheme of life is one out 

' $0 long as he is engrossed with action and identified with | of the many phases of Hindu asceticism. Buddhism left 

his immediate present, is neither optimist nor pessimist. | the parent stock of Hindu religion at à time when the 

But in proportion as reflexion awakens—as the fulness of | metaphysicians had carried up the polytheism of their 

life and vigour of will give place to the exhaustion of age | country into a unified pantheism, when the philosophy 

or to brooding thoughtfulness—there comes a sense of | of the Upanishads had worked up the comparatively rude 

doubt as to the value of the aims on which energy is spent | theology of the Vedic hymns into a compact doctrine. 

and as to the issue of the struggle with nature. It is | The fundamental dogma presented by this system is the 

failure that excites meditation: the obvious disproportion | contrast between the true self or permanent reality of the 

between desire and attainment impresses the poet and | world and the changes and plurality of the phenomenal 

thinker, as they scan the page of human life, with the pre- | scene in which men live or seem to live. On the one hand 

dominant darkness of the record. The complaint is heard | is Brahma, or Atman: from one side, the universe, the 

from every land and in every language that the days of | All, and ev erything, —from another, the true self, the Ego, 

man are few and evil, that the best lot of all is not to be the absolute, whose name is the No, No, because no w ET 

born at all, and next in order is the fate of those cut off | can describe ‘him, the very reality of reality. On the other 

by early death. Even the great king himself (says Socrates | hand is the world of growth and decay, of sorrow and 

in the Apology, xxxii), far less any private man, as he | death,—the world, as it was subsequently called, of illu- 

reviews the course of his past life, cannot point to any | sion, Máyá, where the semblance of firm reality is deccit- 

better or happier time than a night of dreamless sleep ; | fully assumed. by the phantoms of creation. And as in the 

and Byron bids us— universe, so is the contrast in the human soul. There is 

“Count o'er the joys thine hours have seen, the unredeemed soul, which desire and action (the will i» 

Count o’er thy days from anguish free, posse and in esse) hold fast in the bonds of changeable 

Aud know, whatever thou hast been, existence, in the mutations of metempsychosis ; there is 

PRS NE Tee ps also the redeemed soul, which by ascetic virtues, by renun- 

Ina religious form this pessimism appears as a belief that | ciation of domestic ties, by the continued practice of self- 

man is a creature at the mercy of more potent agents, to | denial and mortification, has found its way from the world 
whom his wishes and fears are of slight importance. Called | of illusory semblances to its true and abiding self. 

into existence by instrumentalities over which he has no It is on some such conception of the world, in which 

control, he is involved in a lifelong conflict with forces, | over against Brahma in his eternal quiet there stands man 

natural and supernatural, which work out their inevitable | suffering and yearning for relief, that Buddhism ultimately 

issues with utter indifference to his weal or woe. The | reposes. But, while the speculative theories of the Brah- 

wheels of the universe are deaf to the cry of human hearts. | mans put in the foreground the august mystery of the 

There is a hopeless sense of inequality in the struggle | All-one, Buddha starts from the other side of the picture, 

between the petty self-centred will of man and the capri- | from the actual experience of life. The four truths of 

cious and irresistible forces of nature. Buddhism, which are the foundation of its religious creed 

This natural and instinctive pessimism is contempo- | and the recurring burden of its teachings, leave the meta- 

raneous with the non-theistic religions of the world,—with | physical basis out of sight. All life is sorrow, says the first : 

all the forms of nature-worship, from the grossest and most | birth, age, disease, death, is sorrow ; and the cause of this 

trivial polytheism to the abstrusest schemes of naturalistic | sorrow, adds the second truth, is the thirst which leads 

lethods pantheism. In such a state of belief man tries to obtain | from birth to birth,—the thirst for pleasures, for existence, 

f relief. relief from the burden of troubles in various ways. There | for power. The third is, that sorrow can only be removed 


is first of all the vulgar method of adulation and sacrifice. 
The powers of the unknown which lie ready to thwart the 
plans of man, and which he conceives in the likeness of 
beings with vaster forces but with passions and suscepti- 
bilities like his own, may be bribed by gifts or placated by 
flattery. Hence the common practices of superstitious 
worship. A second means of escape from the burden of 
life is given by what may be called Epicureanism. While 
not denying the divine, it explains away the gods of popular 
religion, and at the saine time rejects the attempt to trans- 
form the idea of necessary connexion from a principle for 


by the complete annihilation of desire; and the fourth 
prescribes the means of word and act forming the eight 
parts of the way which frees from sorrow. The practical 
need is everything; the theoretical basis, the Brahma, 
which the orthodox schools presented as the sole reality, 
is so completely lost sight of that the modern critics are 
at variance with each other as to how far the goal of 
Buddhist endeavour can be described as anything positive. 
That all life is pain is the one perpetual refrain of Buddh- 
ism. The search for pleasure is vain and ends in increased 
misery. But the true Buddhist does not allow the per- 
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ception of this fact to cause, still less to perpetuate, a feel- 
ing of melancholy. It only urges him to have compassion 
on his suffering brothers, and to look forward joyously to 
the goal of release which he has set before himself. 

For further details reference may be made to the article 
on Buppuism. It is enough to say here that the chief 
point of Buddhist theory is to see in all apparent being 
only a process of becoming: events happen, nothing is; 
the only permanence can be but the law of their occurrence. 
The cosmic philosophy of Buddha is like that of Heraclitus. 
“All things flow; nothing abides”; only this flux of 
everything serves to emphasize the fact that the happiness 
of man is thereby rendered vain. The end which Buddha 
seeks is the redemption of man from this toilsome world 
of birth and death. It is not absorption in the unity of 
Brahma, not felicity in a higher and better world. It is, 
to cast off the conditions which trammel existence, the 
consciousness which leads to desire and action, the body 
and all its appurtenances ; it is, to attain death in life, to 
have so mortified flesh and spirit that the individual can 
no longer be in the ordinary sense said to exist. He has 
attained, when so perfected, what is called Nirvana, “the 
land of peace where transitoriness finds rest.” 

Before discussing the development of this pessimistic 
ethics in modern days, it remains to notice a fourth issue 
from the evil that is in the world. This view of life and 
of the universe is specially connected with Hebrew mono- 
theism and its later developments in Mohammedan as well 
as Christian doctrine under the potent stimulus of Greek 
philosophy. It is in the belief of a moral God—a good and 
wise creator and governor of the universe—that the opti- 
mistic problem and theory finds its chief origin. When 
the idea of God has been purged of its naturalism and 
identified with the ideal of wisdom, goodness, and justice, 
there soon arises for thinking minds the necessity of a 
“ théodicée,"—4 justification of providence. Can the evil 
and misery found upon earth, the disproportion between 
merit and recompense, be explained on the hypothesis of 
a wise and beneficent ruler in heaven? One of the most 
familiar and typical instances of such a feeling is given by 
the book of Job. In the later times of Israel, when the 
vigour of creative faith was undermined by a criticál spirit, 
born of bitter fates and foreign influences, voices were 
heard, like those of the writer of Ecclesiastes, giving utter- 
ance to pessimistic doubt. The story of Job is another 
and more edifying presentation of the same theme. How, 
it is asked, can the misfortunes of the just man be har- 
monized with the idea of a righteous God? Is suffering 
the penalty of sin, and must virtue be always paid its 
wages in pleasure? 

The difficulty, it is evident, arises with the perception of 
the antagonism between the natural and the moral, and 
implies a desire to bridge over the gulf between them. 
With the gradually deepening conviction that the central 
principle of the universe is a moral principle, the need is 
felt for explaining the immorality (so to speak) of the 
natural laws, for reconciling the unconditional imperative 
of the word of duty with the indifference to right and 
wrong displayed in the facts of life. Sometimes we are 
referred for answer to another world, which shall compen- 
sate for the mistakes of the present. At other times it is 
suggested that physical evil has the function of a moral 
discipline, that suffering teaches nobility, that misfortunes 
are blessings in disguise. 

The optimism of Leibnitz is of a different cast, and goes 
more boldly to face the real difficulty of the situation. It 
argues against the common estimate of moral and physical 
evil, and seeks to reduce them both to little more than 
privations of good,—to mere absence of good, to a defect 
rather than a blemish, to what is called metaphysical evil. 
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The world, it is admitted, is far from perfect, but it is as 
good as it could be made if all the good which it contains 
was to be realized. Like everything else, it is not free 
from the defects of its qualities. It is, we may be sure, 
the best of possible worlds. But this is far from saying 
that it is a good world. Ignorant as we are of the limits 
of what is possible, it is not for us to say that the quality 
of the best, under the given circumstances, 1s at all distin- 
guishable from what is really very bad. The defence of 
theism which Leibnitz thus undertook against the sceptical 
suggestions of Bayle is only the common argument. that 
the work must be judged as a whole, that it is unfair to 
pronounce judgment on an isolated event or thing apart 
from the question how it is affected by its interdepend- 
ence. But, unfortunately, in the case before us, in the 
problem of the universe, we do not know the whole, and 
can only grope our way tentatively from point to point, 
feebly endeavouring to forecast the plan of the total 
structure. 

But Leibnitz goes farther than this assertion of inter- 
connexion or adaptation. It is the ultimate assumption 
of his argument that the forces of the universe are in the 
hands of a perfectly wise intelligence, that, as in man 
there is a rational power of initiation and guidance, so in 
the world as a macrocosm there is a primal reason which 
governs its movements and co-ordinates them to a desirable 
end. The actual phases of existence only carry out in 
palpable shape and successive or simultaneous manifesta- 
tions an ideal or rational plan, which is their original and 
sufficient reason. The world at large is somewhat of a 
machine, or a congeries of machines, which run down 
according to their own internal and innate conditions of 
existence; but these machines are wound up by one 
supreme machinist, who has predetermined the aim and 
object of their combined movements. Thus the doctrine 
of the pre-established harmony, while on the one hand it 
is an apotheosis of logic by the emphasis it lays on the 
necessary causal interdependence of the several partial 
movements, is on the other hand, by its principle of suffi- 
cient reason—the principe du meilleur or de convenance— 
& doctrine of teleology, whereby an ideal principle of de- 
sign interpolates the contingent and subordinates necessity 
to freedom. The world is not a mere group of causes and 
effects governed by the logic of contradiction and identity ; 
over and above the necessitarian logie is a mind which 
looks behind and before, and combines all events, not reck- 
lessly or necessarily, but in the bands of reciprocal subser- 
vience to the greatest good of which they admit. 

In this argument Leibnitz is open to the criticism of 
Kant, that he has passed from a legitimate conception 
presiding over the synthesis of phenomena to the illegiti- 
mate idea of a self-subsistent and personal principle, which, 
far from being a mere ideal of complete synthesis, itself 
creates and predetermines that synthesis. To the logical 
scientist the phenomena are merely connected by a formal 
unity; to the theist like Leibnitz this unity is identificd 
with a cosmical mind, an intelligent power which regulates 
the evolution of things and subordinates them all to the 
fulfilment of its original plan. Leibnitz thus manipulates 
two ideas, the logical and the religions, as if they were 
interchangeable, though in reality they lie in different 
planes. The reason which at one time is treated as an 
abstract principle of self-consistency is at another time 
clothed in the concrete mental life associated with it 
under its human aspects. Mere reason, says Aristotle, can 
initiate no change ; it neither chooses nor commands, but 
simply asserts. But human reason is always in the long- 
run wrapped up with some aim, is always (in the technical 
sense) practical, and only for moments of abstraction ever 
merely theoretical. "Thus the reason in the universe was 
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thus taught bore fruit. At first indeed idealism with its 


spoken of as God, and conceived anthropomorphically after 
optimistic interpretations returned. The double-faced 


the pattern of human personality. 


` glish The optimism of Leibnitz found its well-sounding but | dictum of Hegel, that the real is the rational and the Hegel's 
“ws. somewhat misleading phrase that all is for the best in this | rational the real, was often understood to justify the prin- ideal o] 
best of possible worlds bitterly satirized in Voltaire's | ciple that, whatever is, is right. The net of Hegelian tmism- 
Candide, and painfully commented upon by the earthquake | thought seemed to grasp everything; everything fell as 
of Lisbon. But the real object of the Frenchman’s wit | it were naturally into its place, and seemed to be justified 
was the baser optimism of the age which sheltered its | by the symmetry of its position in the logical evolution. 
vulgar features under the mask of the Leibnitian 7'héodicée. | For in idealism we find the true home of optimism. The 
An easy-going generation had settled down in the pleas- | world as experienced in sense and feeling is full of discords 
ing faith that their barns were filled with good things for | and defects, and the more we abstract each part of the 
many years, and that they might eat, drink, and be merry. | whole into its “ beggarly elements," the greater seems the 
The creed found in England a prophet of solemn pomp in | weakness and the triviality. But, when we rise in thought 
Pope, whose Essay on Man has fixed in pregnant lines | to the contemplation of the unity and order, these real 
the main half-truths of the Leibnitian theory, which the | discords pale before the spectacle of ideal harmony. The 
poet had probably learned from Bolingbroke. The same | formal symmetry carries the day. The corpse may be 
optimism appears in Shaftesbury (“Tis good which is | hideous and yet the theory of the anatomist has its beauty. 
predominant"), and shows its presence in Paley. Some | The sorrows of the hero do not make impossible the plea- 
opposition to the current ecudemonism is found in the | sure of the spectator in the drama. Just as the hardships 
well-weighed and all but seeptical judgments pronounced | long ago endured are sweet to remembrance, so the indi- 
by Butler, as well as in the cynical pessimism that tried | vidual sufferings are lost in the conception of the universal 
to raise its voice in Mandeville. But the great instance | ends they subserved. The real pain is compatible with a 
against the comfortable view of life is the striking passage | formal pleasure ; reason can find commendable and good 
which Hume in his Dialogues concerning Natural Religion | what is torment to flesh and blood. 
has put in the mouth of Demea, beginning * The whole But, while the life-work of Hegel had been to show that 
earth, believe me, Philo, is cursed and polluted. A per- | at bottom the principle of being and the principle of thought 
petual war is kindled amongst all living ereatures," &c. were the same, that nature and history were the incarna- 
erman In Germany, under the head of Natural Theology, the | tions of reason, the succeeding philosophy of Schopenhauer 
atural ordinary optimism flourished amain. The whole range of | reverted to the distinction of Kant, which it emphasized, 
heology: creation was ransacked to show how well man had been | between thought and existence. Schopenhauer dethroned Schope 
provided for by God. The poetry of Brockes (the translator | reason and claimed to have discovered the real root of that hauer's 
of Pope) is full of the theme,—the laudation of the many | being which we know as an idea. This root of existence ua 
gifts we owe to Providence, of the multifarious uses to | is what he called Will. The source of the reality which sess 
which each animal and plant can be put. Jt is an anthro- | we cognize—the seeret essence which is objectified in the 
pocentrie optimism which thus makes man’s welfare the | forms of the universe as it presents itself to our concep- 
main end of the creation, and which, above all, finds that | tions—is Will By this Will he meant a blind but irre- 
welfare in what we eat and drink and wherewithal we are | sistible effort to exist, a craving of inexpugnable strength 
clothed. The good which Leibnitz had spoken of was | towards life and objective being, an unconscious lusting 
understood as material prosperity, comfort, happiness. | after the pleasure of manifesting itself as something acting 
God's goodness was measured by the amount of worldly | here and now. It is something less than Will, as we know 
wellbeing which He bestows upon us. will, and yet something more than force. Under every 
ttitude The great Kant, as late as 1759, when he printed a | known kind of actions and phenomena in space-and-time— 
fKant. short sketch On Optimism, was still inclined to keep terms | phenomena, known by their reciprocal relations—there is an 


with this base caricature of a great theory, and spoke with 
full agreement of that theory itself. But here as elsewhere 
Hume's influence was potent upon him, and in a paper 
published in 1791 (On the Failure of all Philosophical 
Attempts in Theodicy) he had altered his tone. Our intelli- 
gence, he argues, is absolutely powerless to discover the 
proportion in whieh the world, at least as known to us in 
experience, stands to the supreme wisdom. And to the 
grounds addueed to prove that the pleasures of life far 
exceed its pains his reply is: take a man of sound mind, 
who has lived long enough and thought enough on the 
value of life to be able to form a judgment on the subject, 
and ask him whether he would like to play out the game 
of life once more (not on the same terms, but) on any terms 
he pleases, be it only in this terrestrial world of ours, and 
not in fairy land. In one direction indeed Kant may be 
called optimist (or at least meliorist), —in his belief in the 
ample possibilities of moral and politieal improvement, 
and in his enthusiastie hopes for the cessation of some 
chief causes of human misery. 

But in one way Kant had laid the axe to the chief root 
of optimism. That root is the utilitarian or eudeemonistic 
theory of conduet,—the theory which seeks to explain 
morality away into a sort of magnified selfishness, and 
regards the authority of moral rules as due to their origin 
in counsels of prudence. The moral law, said Kant, is 
the one clear utterance of the Absolute. And the lesson 


unknown but felt something, an endless, aimless, limitless 
struggle to be upraised into the light of existence. This 
ultimate basis of will-foree we must assume as the fact 
presupposed by all specific causal explanations. But in its 
generic basis the Will has no definite aim; it is the will 
to be everything in general and nothing in particular,—— 
the will to be, to do, to act. End or purpose supervenes 
only with the rise of consciousness. Intelligence comes 
forward at first as a mere organ in the service of the Will; 
itis only a means for the preservation of the individual 
and the species. It is observable first in the animal, where 
the purely instinetive stimuli fail to procure sufficient 
inaterial for subsistence, where the food has to be selected, 
and the motions of the animal are accordingly dependent 
on motives, ?.e., on conceptions of objects to be attained. 
It is this need which occasions the development of the 
brain; with the brain intelligence rises upon the scene ; 
and thus the world now comes to see itself, not in its 
reality, but in its phenomenal objectification, as the realm 
of causes and effects in the element of space and time. 
This conscious knowledge, which at first consists merely 
in momentary and individual perceptions, attains higher 
powers, as abstract and general reason, by the aid of speech. 

Now intelligence, which originally came with the forma- 
tion of brain-tissue as a mere tool of the Will in the more 
complex forms of its objectification, may rise at length, 
according to Sehopenhauer, to be the liberator of the 
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human race from the restless tyrant which works in them 
now, as it erewhile brought them to the birth. For, firstly, 
knowledge in its own character emancipates; it lets its 
possessor know that he suffers and why he suffers. Such 
is the first prerogative of reason. But, secondly, in the 
occasional intervals when the storm of Will is laid to rest, 
the mind, instead of striving in the interests of practical 
intelligence to detect the cansal relations of things, can 
concentrate itself exclusively on a single isolated object. 
A transformation is thus accomplished whereby the object, 
ceasing to be a mere particular, becomes the type-idea, the 


Will and eternal form, the generic and adequate embodiment of 


Art. 
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Will in a special grade ; while, on the other hand, the in- 
dividual who has become absorbed in such contemplation 
is no longer a mere individual, but has become the “ will- 
less, painless, timeless subject of knowledge." It is this 
power of rising above the prosaic requirements which 
science gratifies, of seeing the permanent and one reality 
in the dependent and disunited phenomena of the particu- 
lars, which what we call Art imitates by production. The 
artist produces the eternal types which the blind Will only 
realizes in many imperfect and particular adumbrations ; 
he conquers nature by fixing in a single image the traits 
which constitute the true and permanent meaning con- 
fusedly presented by her in many exemplars. For the 
mind which can see that idea in the natural forms, or 
which beholds it in the works of art, for him who contem- 
plates without reference to the Will, “the wheel of Ixion 
stands still; freed from the prison-house of blind desire, 
he enjoys the sabbath of csthetie beatitude.” 

But the relief obtained in art is only for blessed 
moments.  Perennial consolation can be found only in the 
ethical life, and in an ethies of asceticism and self-sacrifice. 
True life begins only when we have learnt that happiness 
is impossible by means of gratifying the cravings of desire. 
Each satisfaction of the will is only a starting -point for 
fresh effort; the achievement of the desired object sug- 
gests a new want. ‘Alles Leben ist Leiden." At every 
point desires are thwarted ; even when they gain their end 
the satisfaction is merely negative. The weary Titan of 
humanity knows no repose ; his feeble pleasures are drops 
in a sea of pain. Thus the central principle of pessimism 
asserts that in the order of nature, t.e., so long as the will 
to live remains unbroken, happiness in the true sense is 
impossible. Life as life necessarily involves misery. No 
doubt the man of the world may turn round and declare 
that notwithstanding this he means to gather the rose 
without the thorn. Undismayed by the analysis of the 
consequences involved in will, he aftirms the will to life. 
Adopting the principles of the Cyrenaic hedonists, he closes 
his eyes to far-reaching eventualities and lives in the 
moment; he.turns life in every portion into art; he revels 
in the inspiring sense of action without care for past obli- 
gations and future anxieties. It is otherwise with the man 
who has surveyed all the issues of things, who looks at 
the net result of life as a whole and in all individuals. 
For him it is a duty to deny and abjure this will to life. 
He must, in other words, renounce the works of egoism 
and of injustice. He must see through the illusion of the 
principium. individuationis, must recognize that his very 
self, his will, is identical in essence with every creature, 
even with the suffering. When he has done this, and is 
in love and sympathy with all around him, “the veil of 
Maya” has for him become transparent. In ev ery way he 
proceeds (over and above cultivating in active love com- 
passion for others) to deny the exercise of the will to life 
in his individual case, in his own body. He will, above 
all, aceording to Sehopenhaner, perpetually keep the vow 
of chastity ; “he will by fasting and penance so mortify his 
body that the will to life shall be utterly broken in him. 
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* And,” adds Schopenhauer ($ 67), “I think I may assume 
that along with the highest manifestation of will the feebler 
counterpart of it in the animal kingdom would also dis- 
appear.” Man, by ascetie mortification of the will, and by 
sanctity of beneficence, becomes the redeemer even of the 
rest of the animated creation. 

The contrast between nature and graece, between the 
physical and the moral, the life of the flesh and the life of 
the spirit, stands out in these outlines as the central doctrine 
of pessimism. It is in essentials the same doctrine which 
was preached by Buddha, which is put into the mouth of 
Socrates in the Phedo (philosophy is a rehearsal of death : 
pererynpa Óavárov) ; it is the doctrine which stands indelible 
in the early archives of Christianity, and was proclaimed 
as the better and more exeellent way by myriads of the 
noblest Christian teachers for more than ten centuries of 
the church. The pessimistic ethics of Schopenhauer casts 
aside the feeble compromises by which it is alternately 
asserted that morality makes for happiness and happiness 
is morality ; it rejects the postulates by which Kant tried 
to lighten for human nature the burden of imperative 
duty; it goes behind the social sanctions whieh see in 
good conduct acts subservient to the good of a human 
community. In pessimistic ethics—and the pessimisin of 
Schopenhauer has essentially an ethical aim—we have the 
wreck left on the wastes of time by Hegelianism. Hegel- 
ianism had taught, or seemed to teach, that God was in 
the beginning by Himself as a Logos, or self-evolving idea, 
which uitered itself in the unconscious forms of nature, till 
in the conscious spirit of man He gradually realized Him- 
self in moral and intellectual life, in art and religion. 
Schopenhauer stripped this cyele of its first period. There 
was no idea, no logical machinery, at the basis of things ; 
nature began out of a blind impulse; and it was only in 
man’s intelligence that the vague longing of the heaving 
world knew itself to be. But that intelligence has for its 
supreme aim—not, as in Hegel, to enter into and carry on 
the great process which is the absolute, but—to deny its 
creator and annihilate the prineiple of being. The world 
of Will, in its process of objectification, has thus given 
birth to a child which in the fulness of time will destroy 
the womb that bore it. 

It will be apparent that in Schopenhauer’s system we 
can distinguish two parts,—the first, the doetrine of the 
positivity of pain, and that life is always and only pain; 
the second, the ethical condemnation of the principle of 
such a world, and the method for correcting the evil which 
it had introduced. In the latter lies his chief and charac- 
teristic achievement, —in what we may call his metaphysic 
of ethies. Man by morality (ascetieal morality) is to be 
the redeemer of the world. In this conviction Schopen- 
hauer shows himself the descendant of the metaphysical 
systems of the past, which find in man the key to the 
mystery of the universe. It is a strange and a weary way 
of redemption which he delineates ; the cross is heavier 
than humanity seems able to bear. Yet the suggestion 
to deliver ourselves shows that the old belief in human 
spontaneity, in the primacy of the moral principle, in the 
possibility of noble deeds and of a victory over egoism, 
was still vigorous in his mind. Another pessimism 
neglects this ethical element altogether. To this ignoble 
pessimism man is in truth only an animal like the rest, 
and the distinetion on which he prides himself—his moral 
nature—is but a confused and illusory product of simpler 
animal experiences, He has knowledge of wider range, it 1s 
true ; but knowledge is powerless to change his nature. His 
acts in ev cry case are necessarily deter mined ; his fancied 
freedom is found on examination to be no w hit more spon- 
tancous than the fall of the unsupported stone. "The 
neeessitarianism of evolution did away with the independ- 
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ent existence of morality, and reduced it to conventional 
stereotyping of natural symbols, with forgetfulness and 
misinterpretation of their meaning and applications. 

To an age so minded the consolations of pessimism 
sounded faint and unreal. They had lost the old zov ora, 
—the optimistie creed that man was the undisputed head 
of creation. They saw themselves no longer a select race, 
favourites of God, but as engaged in the struggle for life 
with thousands of other species. The róle of saviour of 
the world was not for them. And so, turning a deaf ear 
to the high words of Schopenhauer, they sought easier con- 
solations in the common and casual pursuits and pleasures 
in the world; they determined to make the best of this 
vale of tears,—even in Pandemonium there might be 
shady spots and cool retreats. A few spirits who had 
drunk more deeply at the wells of suffering, and who were 
alike without the mental energy of Schopenhauer and the 
comfortable inconstancy of the mass of men, could not rise 
beyond the ever-present sense of the emptiness and in- 
felicity of life. There are many such types in literature ; 
but perhaps no more perfect expression has been given to 
the strange abysmal melancholy of a withered life than by 
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with no unskilful or incompetent hand the vague and in- 
coherent tendencies of the cultivated masses. The world 
whieh has lost hold of, and perhaps broken with, the faith 
of its fathers is on the look-out for a ** Weltanschauung ” ; 
it wants to know the metaphysical inferences to be gathered 
from the recent advances of scientific theory. Not merely 
had Darwinism, as may be seen from the character of 
IHáckel's Natural History of Creation, caught the public 
ear more widely in Germany than in England, but the 
deductions from its principles had been carried to far 
greater lengths. Amid the decay of distinctively Chris- 
tian beliefs, and even of theisin, the doctrine of pessimism 
attracted a sort of religious fervour, The prevalent sense 
of dissatisfaction and baffled endeavour was met by a 
theory that the principle of the universe was radically per- 
verse, and could not be amended. And, if it be urged 
that it is difficult to believe in the genuineness of a pes- 
simism when its professors take their ease and mirthfully 
jecr the stranger who expected to find people not clad 
in soft raiment nor dwelling in kings’ houses, it may be 
rephed that pessimism is not the only temporizing creed. 
The moral indignation (Entriistungs-Pessimismus) of a 


L- the Italian poet-scholar Leopardi. At one time dallying | Carlyle or a Juvenal, which pours its vials of scorn on the 

p's lovingly with the idea of death, at another finding only | selfish meanness of mankind, and the churchly exhibition 

d deception and illusion in love, liberty, progress, and all | of the sores and frailties of human flesh and blood in 
human ideals, and almost always with irony, bitterness, | which books like the De Contemptu Mundi of Innocent III. 
and hopelessness living in the sense of an inexorable | revel, alike overshoot their mark and leave the world un- 
destiny, a malign nature, which calmly motions man to | convinced of its nothingness. 
destruction, Leopardi presents pessimism in its naked It is out of place here to enter into any lengthened ex- Von 
terrors. For him there are no consolations, either base or | position of Hartmann’s metaphysics. This world, accord- Hart- 
noble. Man is at the mercy of a pitiless nature; he must | ing to him, is the work of an Unconscious, a being which maiS 
endure a thousand deaths daily. This mood of Leopardi’s, | is at once will and intelligence,—a will urging to be and physics. 
however he himself protested against the suggestion, was | to do somewhat and an intelligence which adapts means 
unquestionably to a main extent due to the tremendous | to ends. But the will is only instinct, and the intelligence 
disproportion in which his mental and æsthetie nature | is the unconscious reason which guides the somnambulist 
stood to the cireumstances of his life, and not a little to | or the clairvoyant. Thus there is wisdom in the frame of 
the general political condition of his country. the world, but the original resolution to exist was the work 

Vious When the first edition of Schopenhauer’s great work |.of a blind will Reason did not prompt the initial act, 

Pim- appeared in I8I9 it did not attract much immediate | yet at every movement towards existence an unconscious 

E. attention. Pessimism was in the air: the Romantic | reason effectively correlates the elements into united action. 


school in Germany, and especially Heine and Lenau, 
Byron in England, and Chateaubriand in France,—not to 
mention many other names,—all in their several ways gave 
expression to the “ Weltschmerz.” Yet it was not till 
1844 that a second and much enlarged edition of the work 
appeared, followed by a third in 1859. Dy this time the 
doctrines of Schopenhauer had found many enthusiastic 
followers, and a flood of literary works poured from the press 
in criticism or support of them. With the year 1866 the 
title * Pessimism” began to show itself in books which 
discuss his views. And in 1869 appeared the Philosophy 
of the Unconscious, by E. von Hartmann. The popularity of 
this work was enormous. In the ten years which elapsed 
between its publication and that of Hartmann's next 
systematic work (The Phenomenology of the Moral Con- 
sciousness) it had run through eight editions. The lesser 
works of Hartmann, his articles in reviews, the pamphlets 
by friends and opponents during the last fifteen years, are 
truly named legion. The question * Is life worth living?” 
has become a question of the day, to which the problems 
of socialism, liberalism, and religion contribute their quota. 
The novels of Turgenieff and Sacher-Masoch are full of the 
ideas of Schopenhauer’s pessimism. 

Hartmann's first work was written when its author was 
twenty-five. It bears traces of the paradox and exaggera- 
tion which sometimes go with youthful talent, and occa- 
sionally pays the tribute of imitation to the naturalistic 
pruriency and sensationalism of the contemporary novel. 
The style is cumbersome and pretentious. And yet its 
popularity proves that its author has the faculty of directing 


The various individuals seem indeed to be acting of them- 
selves: they pursue aims of their own; but they are only 
puppets in the hand of nature, the unconscious intelligence 
and will. Apparently, there are many agents, each in 
some degree independent ; really, there is only one source 
of action, the union of will and idea in instinctive adapta- 
tion and unwitting design. 

With man at length consciousness awakes, and the pos- 
sibility is laid for a new relation between the two elements 
in the universal principle. Knowledge, however, is not 
an end in itself; it is not enough to know the process of 
the world. The consciousness which is generated at length 
by the unconscious reason out of the workings of will has 
its funetion marked out for it beforehand by its uncon- 
scious author. Its final purpose is to revoke the effects 
of that irrational step by which the unconscious will in its 
eagerness to exist dragged the idea with it in its service. 
The hour of vengeance may come some day. The intelli- 
gence which has become conscious in man may at length 
induce his will to take the backward step, to retire into 
non-existence even as it erewhile rose into existence. In 
that day when the force of will has been mainly accumu- 
lated in the province where intelligence prevails, it is prob- 
able that a suecessful act of suppression of the will to 
life on the part of human reason would entail the utter 
prostration and annihilation of the will to life throughout 
the universe. By the act of its intelligent portion, in 
which the major part both of the cosmical will and intelli- 
gence has been gradually accumulated, the world, as a 
whole, will commit suicide. 
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But Hartmann is not merely a metaphysician ; he pro- 
poses to supply inductive proof for his propositions, The 
question of the preponderanee of pleasure or pain in the 
world is to be worked out by observation of faets and 
summation of figures. So far ditfering from Schopenhauer, 
he admits the positivity of pleasure, but maintains 
nevertheless that pleasure and pain are representable by 
quantities of the same denomination, prefaced respectively 
by the plus or minus sign. When the accounts of debt 
and credit are drawn out, it appears that the balance is 
enormously on the side of pain. To him who has once 
pereeived the surplus of pain it is an obvious duty to 
extinguish the source whence sprang the unmitigated evil. 
Yet mankind in the past has shrunk from the aeceptance 
of this conelusion, and sought refuge in three suceessive 
illusions: (1) the naive illusion of the natural mind that 
happiness is to be found in this present world; (2) the 
illusion that happiness, though a failure here, will be 
realized in the world beyond the grave; (3) the illusion 
which puts its hopes on the amelioration of humanity in 
the future history of the world. One after another these 
illusions are shown to be vanity. A little taste of pleasure, 
amid the insipidity and bitterness of life, is snatched by a 
seleet few from the consolations of art'and seience. But 
at last, as wisdom grows and the hopeless monotony of 
grief is more acutely felt by the race, humanity will rise 
up boldly to the last great aet of despairing suicide, and 
reduce the unconscious to its primeval nullity. 

If we pass from this grandiose drama of the birth and 
destruction of the universe to consider the ethical doctrine 
which Hartmann supposes himself to base upon his meta- 
physical theory, we find ourselves on safer ground. — For, 
apart from the method by which he reaches it, his moral 
prineiple is not very different from the general view on 
such subjeets. The basis of morality in his theory is the 
relation of the individual consciousness to the Absolute 
in which consists its true being. It is in this ultimate 
identity of the individual with the All-one—not merely 
in the preservation of his phenomenal welfare, or of the 
welfare of the society he belongs to, or the furtherance 
of some one ideal good—that the obligation to be moral 
is to be sought. On the other hand, there is nowhere in 
the universe a surplus of pleasure; and therefore the 
moral agent eannot either here or elsewhere look for happi- 
ness in a positive sense as the reward of his virtue. Ego- 
ism of every range—from the more materialistie to the 
more religious pleasures— is incompatible with genuine 
virtue. The aim of morality is the redemption of the 
whole world from the evil into which its initial act has 
plunged it. And in this act of redemption—the result 
of which will not be joy, but rest, the quietude of the 
nniverse—man by his intelligence and will is the main 
worker, the fellow-worker of the Absolute; it is by him 
that God works out the redemption of himself and of the 
universe, “Real existence,” so closes the Phenomenology of 
the Moral Consciousness, “is the incarnation of the God- 
head ; the world-process is the story of the Passion of the 
God who has become flesh, and at the same time the way 
to the redemption of Him who is crucified in the flesh; but 
morality is the co-operation towards shortening this way 
of suffering and redemption.” 

It would be vain to critieize in detail these speculations, 
out of which a few principal points have been adduced, 
and which, besides being in themselves vague, are pliable 
in the hands of their author. But a few remarks may be 
made on some main issues involved in the dispute. It 
may be admitted in the first place that the doctrine of the 
origin of existenee in an a-lovical prineiple is but an extra- 
vagant way of stating that the intelligenee when it awakes 
to consciousness finds itself in presence of another world of 
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nature and custom whieh seems irrational and antagonistic 
a world which is outside of us and seems to mock our 
puny individual etforts for its improvement. Secondly, it 
may be admitted that there is no evidence for the thesis 
that the world was intended to suit the convenience of 
man, or of any species whatever. As a matter of fact, there 
is abundanee of misery in the world. But, quite apart 
from the redueibility of the amount by the application 
of intelligent means, it seems certain that no attempt to 
draw np a balanee-sheet of absolnte cosmic misery or hap- 
piness is ever likely to be suecessful. — It is as irrational to 
pronounce this to be the worst of all possible worlds as the 
best. The superlatives employed in the terms “ optimism ” 
and “pessimism ” betray a passionate estimate of things. 
Life, one has said, would be tolerable but for its pleasnres. 
Even those who, like Leopardi, have declared themselves 
in love with death, show, by still eleeting to live, that life 
has something not measurable by pleasures, yet chosen 
even amid mental tortures and extreme ill-health, As 
Aristotle said long ago, we are not unbiassed judges 72 re 
Pleasure v. Pain. Thirdly, if it were worth while, it might 
be urged that the main terms of the pessimists are ex- 
tremely vague. The * Will” and the ** Unconseious ” can- 
not be tied down to a definite meaning without losing their 
power; the eontrast between the positivity and negativity 
of pleasure and pain shows an ignorance of logic; and, 
above all, the habit of transferring the terms of religion 
to express what are supposed to be analogous ideas in 
pessimistie metaphysies is misleading. 

The pessimistie theories of modern times are in part a 
commendable protest against the eommon compromises 
which slur over the antithesis between the moral and the 
natural. They show tolerably conclusively that the world 
is not a felicifie institution, and that he who makes happi- 
ness the aim of his life is on the wrong tack. But, when 
they proceed to dogmatize that existenee has a root of 
bitterness and life is a burden of pain, they fall into the 
common error of exaggerating a statement relatively true 
into an absolute prineiple. You cannot tell if life is worth 
living, so long as life is held to be the sum or difference 
of pains and pleasures, If pains and pleasures were only 
and always such, the argument might be admitted ; if they 
were permanent real entities, not liable to be transformed 
into each other, not constantly associated in the same act, it 
might be possible to treat them as ultimate and irreversible 
standards for our estimate of life and the guidance of our 
conduet. If pleasure and pain are unequally and unfairly 
distributed, it is probable that this is a fault which human 
agency can eure to an unspeakable degree, quite without 
the desperate remedy of self-torture or cosmic suicide, If 
pessimism ean teach the world that the highest reward of 
virtue is self-respect, and that there is no pleasure available 
anywhere to bribe us to be good, it has done well. Tt has 
also done well if it points out the barriers to happiness in 
this world, so long as these barriers prevent true life and 
can be removed by wise methods. But in the meanwhile, 
till the burden of existence has beeome universally unbear- 
able, it may be well to remember that we shall be as 
likely to benefit the Absolute by doing our work well as 
by macerating ourselves, and that the sum of existence is 
a big thing, of whieh it were rash to predicate either that 
it is altogether and supremely good or altogether and 
supremely bad. 


The works on pessimism have been numerous lately. Most of 
them, however, deal with it mainly in connexion with the two 
German philosophers, and of these several treat exelusively of the 
special metaphysical and psychological theories. For Buddhism, 
see BUDDHISM, vol. iv. p. 424 sq., aud also Oldenberg's Buddhu 
(1881), since translated into English. An account of Schopen- 
hauer was given by R. Adamson in Mind for 1876, and in Miss 
Zinnnern’s Life of Schopenhauer (1876) ; the first aceount of Hart- 
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mann to English readers was given in an article by E. Wallace 
in the Westminster Review (1876). In 1877 there was published a 
full diseussion of the subjeet by J. Sully, Pessimism: a History and 
a Criticism. There are chapters on the question in many recent 
works ; among the latest Tulloch, Modern Theories in Philosophy 
and Religion (1884) In Franee we have Ribot, Schopenhauer 
(1874) ; Caro, Le Pessimisme au XIXe Siècle (1878), who gives an 
aeeount of Leopardi, Schopenhauer, Hartmann. In Italian may 
be mentioned Darzelotti, Zl pessimismo dello Schopenhauer (1878). 
The books published in Germany are countless, e.g., Dühring, Der 
Werth des Lebens (1865) ; Bahnsen, Zur Philosophie der Geschichte 
(1872) and /essimisten-Brevier (1879); Hartmann, PAilosophisehe 
Abhandlungen (1872); Meyer, JFeltelend u. IWeltschmerz (1872); 
Taubert, Ver Pessimismus und seine Gegner (1873) ; Volkelt, Das 
Unbewusste u. der Pessimismus (1873) ; E. Pfleiderer, Der Moderne 
Pessimismus (1875) ; Gass, Optimismus u. Pessimismus (1876) ; 
Huber, Der Pessimismus (1876); Rehmke, Die Philosophie des Welt- 
schmerzes (1876); Sommer, Der Pessimismus und die Sittenlehre 
(1883); Pliimacher, Der Pessimismus in Vergangenheit u. Gegenwart, 
gesch. u. kritisch. (1884). There is a list of books on the subject up 
to 1880 in Laban’s Schopenhauer Litteratur. For LEOPARDI, see 
vol. xiv. p. 464 sq. Schopenhauer's Weld als Wille und Vorstellung 
is in course of translation by Haldane and Kemp (vol. i., 1883) ; 
and Hartmann’s ZAilosophie des Unbewussten has been translated by 
W. Coupland, 3 vols. (1883). (W. W.) 


PESSINUS, or Pesixus (Heoowots, Heorvots), an 
ancient city of Galatia in Asia Minor, situated on the 
southern slope of Mount Dindymus. It stood on the left 
bank of the river Sangarius, about 150 stadia (17 miles) 
from its souree, and 16 miles south of Germa on the road 
from Ancyra to Amorium. It was the capital of the 
Tolistobogit and the chief. commercial city of the district. 
Tt was famous for its worship of the mother of the gods 
(Cybele), who here went by the name of Agdistis. Her 
priests were anciently princes as well, but in the time 
of Strabo (lst century B.c.) their privileges were much 
diminished. The kings of Pergamum built a new temple 
adorned with porticos of white marble. The image 
of the goddess, a stone (or pieee of wood) said to have 
fallen from heaven, was taken to Rome in 201 m.c, in 
compliance with an oracle in the Sibylline books to the 
effect that the foreign foe could be driven from Italy if 
the Idwan Mother (Cybele) were brought from Pessinus 
to Rome. But the goddess continued to be worshipped 
in her old home as well as at Rome; her priests, the Galli, 
went out to mect Manlius on his march in 189 z.c., and 
ata later age the temple was visited by Julian the Apostate. 
In the division of the empire under Constantine, Pessinus 
was made the capital of the province Galatia Salutaris. 
lt was also the seat of a metropolitan bishopric. After 
the 6th century the town disappears from history. The 
ruins discovered by Texier occupy three hills near the 
village of Bala-Hissar, 9 or 10 miles south-east of Sevri- 
Hissar. They include a theatre in partial preservation 
and numerous fragments of marble columns, friezes, &c. 
The modern town of Sevri-Hissar is built at the height 
of about 3000 feet on the southern base of a steep granite 
rock, half-way up which are the ruins of a castle. 

PESTALOZZI, Jonass HaixgiOH (1746-1827). 
EDrOSTON vol vil ye O77. 

PESTH, the chief town of Hungary and the second of 
the Anstrian-Hungarian monarchy, is situated on the left 
bank of the Danube, 140 miles to the south-east of Vienna, 
Wet OO TO Nat ade 2 96 long. since 1873 
it has formed one municipality with Bupa (y.v.) on the 
opposite bank, and the joint eity, officially styled Buda- 
pest (Ger. /est-Ofen), is the capital of Hungary, the 
second residence of the Austrian emperor, the scat of the 
Hungarian ministry, diet, and supreme courts, and the 
headquarters of the commander of the Honvéds or Hun- 
garian landwehr. 

The imposing size of the Danube, here somewhat wider 
than the Thames at London, and the sharp contrast of the 
two hanks, place Budapest among the most finely-situated 
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of the larger towns of Europe. On the one side is a flat 
sandy plain in which lies Pesth, modern of aspect, regularly 
laid out, and presenting a long frontage of handsome white 
buildings to the river. On the other the ancient town of 
Buda straggles capriciously over a series of small and steep 
hills, commanded by the fortress and the Blocksberg, and 
backed by spurs of the vine-clad mountains beyond. The 
Danube is crossed by three bridges; the fine suspension 
bridge eonstrueted by the brothers Clark in 1842-49, at a 
cost of £440,000; the iron Margarethenbriieke, a little 
farther up, dating from 1872-76; and a long railway 
bridge at the lower end of the town. 

Budapesé is divided into ten municipal districts, three 
of which are on the right bank and belong to Buda. The 
nucleus of the town on the left bank is rormed by the 
inner town or old Pesth on the Danube, in a semicircle 
round which lie the districts of Leopoldstadt, Theresien- 
stadt, Elisabethstadt, Josephstadt, and Franzstadt, while 
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Plan of Pesth. 
1. New Building. 7. Town House. 13. Academy of Music. 
2. Academy. 8. National Museum. — 14. Exhibition. 
3. Exchange. 9. National Theatre. 15. Ludoviceum. 
4. Redoute. 10. Custom IlIousc, 16. Synagogue. 
5. Carl's Barracks. 11. Opera House. 17. Post Oflice. 
6. Parish Church. 12. Leopold Church. 18. Palace. 


19. Arsenal. 


to the east of these 1s the outer district of Steinbruch. 
Perhaps the most attractive part of Pesth is the hne of 
broad quays on the Danube, which extend for a distanee 
of 21 miles, from the Margarethenbrücke to the custom- 
house, and are lined with imposing white buildings. The 
inner town, part of which is somewhat irregularly built, 
is separated from the other quarters by a ring of spacious 
boulevards on the site of the old wall, and the lines of 
demarcation between the different districts also consist of 
wide tree-shaded streets, mostly paved with asphalt. Most 
of the larger public buildings are in the Leopoldstadt, 
which shares in the fine frontage on the Danube, or in 
the handsome new Radial Strasse, which traverses the 
Theresienstadt, with a width of 100 to 150 feet. Pesth 
covers more ground than most towns of a similar popula- 
tion on aceount of the large number of one-storied houses, 
which form 70 per cent. of its buildings (as compared 
with 8 per cent. in Paris, 5 per cent. in Leipsie, &c.). 
Though of ancient origin, Pesth has nothing to show in 
the shape of venerable buildings ; and the modern edifices 
may perhaps be described as more noticeable for the general 
air of prosperity they diffuse than for marked individual 
merit. The oldest ecclesiastical edifice is the parish church, 
dating from 1500, while the university ehurch and those 
of the Leopoldstadt and the Franzstadt are the best of 
the more modern structures. The synagogue, however. is 
finer in many respects than any of its Christian rivals. The 
long range of substantial buildings fronting the Danube 
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includes the new houses of parliament, the aeademy, the 
exchange, the redoute, a large structure in a mixed 
Romanesque and Moorish style, erected for balls and other 
social purposes, the Greek church, the parish church, 
the old town-house, the extensive eustom-house at the 
lower end of the quays, and several fine hotels and 
insurance offices. In the Radial Strasse are the new 
opera-house, the academy of musie, the exhibition build- 
ing, and the national drawing-school. The largest building 
in Pesth is the so-ealled New Building, in the Leopoldstadt, 
ereeted by Joseph IL, and covering as much ground as an 
ordinary London square. It is at present used as artillery 
barracks ; and the Carl’s Barracks in the inner town, also 
used for housing troops, are little inferior in size. Another 
large military escablishment is the Ludoviceum, or officers’ 
college, at the south-east end of the town. 
buildings remarkable for their size or interest are the new 
town-house, the post-office, the national museum, the 
theatres (of which there are about half a dozen), and the 
palaces of several of the Hungarian magnates. To the 
south-east of the town he the new slaughter-houses, which 
are admirably fitted up, and, with the adjacent cattle- 
market, cover nearly 30 acres of ground. 

The artistic and scientific culture of Pesth, and indeed 
of Hungary, finds its most conspicuous outward expression 
in the academy of sciences and the national museum, two 
large and handsome modern buildings. The academy, 
founded for the encouragement of the study of the 
Hungarian language and the various selences, possesses a 
library of 100,000 volumes, and harbours the national 
picture gallery, a good eolleetion of 700 to 800 works, 
formed by Prince Eszterhazy, and purchased for £130,000. 
The national museum contains extensive collections of 
antiquities, natural history, and ethnology, a gallery of 
mediocre paintings, and a library of 150,000 printed 
volumes and 12,000 documents. Pesth also possesses 
numerous societies for the cultivation of science and art, 
most of which, however, limit their usefulness by publish- 
ing their proceedings in the Magyar tongue alone. The 
university of Pesth, the only one in Hungary proper, was 
established at Tyrnau in 1635, removed to Buda in 1777, 
and transferred to Pesth in 1783. It is attended by up- 
wards of 2000 students, and possesses the usual medical 
and seientifie collections, an admirable chemical labora- 
tory, a botanie garden, and a library of 120,000 volumes. 
Pesth also contains a Protestant theological college and a 
rabbinical institute. The second place among the educa- 
tional establishments of the town is taken by the Poly- 
technie Institute, with its three faculties of applied 
chemistry, engineering and architecture, and mechanies ; 
it is attended by about 1000 students. The other schools 
comprise six gymnasia, six normal seminaries, and a large 
number of special and elementary schools in spite of 
which 32 per cent. of the adult population were unable 
to read or write in 1880. The charitable institutions of 
the city are on a liberal scale. Characteristic of Budapest 
is the large number of its publie baths, the most interest- 
ing of which are at Buda. 

In commerce and industry Budapest is by far the most 
important town in Hungary, and in the former, if not also 
in the latter, it 15 second to Vienna alone in the Austrian- 
Hungarian monarchy. The chief articles of manufacture are 
machinery, railway plant, carriages, gold and silver wares, 
chemicals, eutlery, starch, tobacco, and the usual articles 
produced in large towns for home consumption. The 
great staple of trade is grain, of which about 44 million 
bushels are brought into the town annually. One-fourth of 
this amount merely passes through Pesth, while most of the 
remainder is ground into flour and exported in this form. 
Other important articles of commeree are wine, wool, 
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cattle, timber, hides, honey, wax, and “slivovitza,” an in- 
ferior spirit made from plums. The imports, so far as they 


| do not belong to the transit trade, consist chiefly of manu- 


faetured articles and eolonial produce. The four annual 
fairs, formerly attended by many thousand eustomers, have 
now lost w.ueh of their importance. The swine market of 
Steinbruch is the largest in Hungary, about half a million 
animals being annually disposed of. The trade of Pesth 
is in great part earried on by the Danube, the navigation 
of whieh has inereaxed enormously since the introduction 
of steamboats in 1830 ; but the town is also connected by 
railway with all the chief places of Austria and Hungary. 

The largest and most popular of the public gardens and 
promenades in Pesth itself is the Stadtwüldehen on the 
north-east side, with its pleasant lake and trees. A still 
more delightful resort, however, is the Margaret Island, 
a long narrow island in the Danube, laid out in the style 
of an English park, with fine trees, velvety turf, and a 
group of villas and bath-houses. 

Few European towns have grown so rapidly as Pesth during the 
present century, and probably none has witnessed such a thorough 
transformation in the last twenty years. In 1780 Pesth was still 
a badly-built town of the third rank, with only 13,500 inhabitants, 
and it was not till 1799 that its population (29,000) surpassed that 
of Buda (24,000). By 1840, however, Buda had added but 14,000 
souls to its population, while that of Pesth had more than doubled ; 
aud of the joint population of 270,000 in 1869 fully 200,000 fell 
to the share of Pesth. In 1880 the population of Budapest was 
3/0,767 souls, including a garrison of 10,000 men, showing an 
increase since 1869 of 32 per cent., and since 1800 of an average 
of 6 per cent. per annum. Of this total 198,746 were returned as 
having Hungarian for their mother-tongue, 119,902 as Germans, 
and 21,581 as Slovaks. Divided aecording to religious sects, we 
find 242,981 Roman Catholics, 70,879 Jews, 42,254 Protestants, 
and 3014 members of the Greek Church. Of these the Jews show 
the greatest relative increase since 1869 (56 per cent.) and the 
Roman Catholics the least. Of the gross increase of population in 
Hungary between 1869 and 1880 no less than two-thirds are due to 
Budapest alone, which in the same interval rose from the twenty- 
third to the fifteenth place among the towns of Europe. About 95 
per cent. of the population are supported by trade and industry, £0 
per cent. are engaged in service, and 4 per cent. belong to the pro- 
fessional and official classes. Nearly 50 per cent., including women 
and children, are returned as belonging to tlie non-working classes, 
but less than 1 per cent. are described as living on their capital or 
property. In spite of the large proportion of one-storied houses, the 
ratio of inhabitants to each dwelling-house is somewhat high (33, as 
compared with 8 in London, 35 in Paris, and 59 in Vienna). 

As Paris is sometimes said to be France, so may Pesth with alinost 
greater truth be said to be Hungary. Its composite population isa 
faithful reflexion of the heterogeneous elements in the empire of the 
IHapsburgs, and the trade and industry of Hungary are centralized 
at Pesth in a way that can scarcely be affirmed of any other Euro- 
pean capital. In virtue of its museum and academy it is also the 
scientific centre of Hungary, and nine-tenths of all books in the 
Magyar tongue are published here. The average rate per lead of 
imperial taxation is five or six times as great in Pesth as in the 
rest of Hungary. ‘The recent patriotic movement in favonr of 
Magvarizing all institutions has found its strongest. development 
in Pesth, where the German names have all been removed from 
the streets and buildings. It is found, too, that the children of 
German parents born in Pesth easily become Magyarized, while a 
survey of Hungary at large during the last sixty years shows a 
relative increase of barely 1 per cent. in the Hungarian as opposed 
to the German tongue. The inhabitants are opr hos- 
pitable, and fond of luxury and display. The upper classes are 
much addicted to sports of all kinds, and cultivate horse-racing, 
fox-hunting, and rowing with energy and suecess, Almost the 
only popular festival of importance is that of St Stephen on the 
20th August, when thousands of people flock to inspect the relics 
of that saint in the palace-chureh of Buda. 

History.—The origin of Pesth proper is obseure, but the name, 
apparently derived from the old Slavonic *pestj," a stove (like 
Ofen, the German name of Duda), seems to point toan early Slavonie 
settlement. The Romans never gained a foothold on this side of 
the river, though Aquincum, on the site of old Duda, is believed, 
from the extant remains, to have contained about 80,000 inhabit- 
ants. When it first appears in history Pesth was essentially a 
German settlement, and a chronicler of the 13th century deseribes 
it as “Villa Teutonica ditissima." Christianity was introduced 
early in the 11th century. In 1241 Pesth was destroyed by tlie 
Tatars, after whose departure in 1244 it was created a royal free 
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city by Bela IV., and repeopled with colonists of various national- 
ities. 
able prosperity, though Pesth was completely eclipsed by the sister- 
town of Buda with its fortress and palace. In 1526 Pesth was 
taken and pillaged by the Turks, and from 1541 to 1686 Buda was 
the seat of a Turkish pasha. Testh in the meantiine entirely lost 
its importance, and on the departure of the Turks was left little 
more than a heap of ruins. Its favourable situation and the renewal 
of former privileges helped it to revive, and in 1723 it became the 
seat of the highest Hungarian officials. Maria Theresa and Joseph 
If. did much to increase its importance, but the rapid growth 
which enabled it completely to outstrip Buda belongs entirely to 
the 19th century. A signal proof of its vitality was given in 1833 
by the speed and ease with which it recovered from a disastrous 
inundation that destroyed 3000 houses. In 1848 Pesth became 
the seat of the revolutionary diet, but in the following year the 
insurgents had to retire before the Austrians under Windischgrätz. 
A little later the Austrians had to retire in their turn, leaving a 
garrison in the fortress of Buda, and, while the Ilungariaus en- 
deavoured to capture this position, General Heutzi retaliated by 
bombarding Pesth, doing great damage to the town. The inhabit- 
ants to the number of 80,000 took refuge in the Stadtwaldchen. 
Between 1867 and 1873 Pesth is said to have doubled in size, and 
during the last four or five years the building activity has been 
little if at all inferior, 

See Haufller, “ Budapest,” Historische Skizzen, I. Abth. (1854); Hevesi, Buda- 
pest und scine Umgehungen (1873) ; Sturm, Kulturbilder aus Budapest (Leipsic, 
1876); Heksch, fllustrierter Führer durch Budapest (1882); Körösi, Die Haup- 
stadt Budapest im Jahre 1881; publications of the Statistical Bureau in Buda- 
pest. (J. F. M.) 


PETAU, Denys (1583-1652), better known in some 
departments of literature under the Latin form of his name 
as DroxvsiUs Prravius, a highly-distinguished Catholic 
theologian and one of the most learned men of the 17th 
century, was born on 21st August 1583 at Orleans, where 
his father was a well-to-do merchant with some literary 
culture. Petau received his early education at Orleans, but 
finished his university course in Paris, where, after gradu- 
ating in arts, he attended theological lectures at the Sor- 
bonne. By Isaac Casaubon, who had perceived his abilities, 
he was introduced to the MS. treasures of the Bibliotheque 
Royale; and, at the suggestion of that scholar, he began to 
work for the edition of Synesius which he afterwards 
published. In 1603, before he had completed his twentieth 
year, he received a teaching appointment in the faculty of 
philosophy at the university of Bourges ; here his leisure 
hours were devoted to his editorial labours and to a system- 
atie study of the ancient philosophers and mathematicians. 
Having come under the influence of the learned Jesuit 
Fronton le Due, he was induced to resign his post at 
Bourges in order that he might join the Society of Jesus, 
and in June 1605 he entered upon his novitiateat Nancy. 
After an interval of four years, he taught rhetoric success- 
ively at Rheims, La Flèche, and Paris, taking the four vows 
of the order at the last-named place in 1618 ; from 1621 to 
1644 he was professor of positive theology in the college 
of the order. On account of growing infirmities and to 
secure leisure for his great work, to be mentioned below, 
he then retired from teaching duties, but retained the 
librarianship in the Collége de Clermont until his death, 
which took place on 11th December 1652. 

The list of Petau’s literary labours bears witness to an extraor- 
dinary and many-sided activity, and includes several works which 
still enjoy the recognition of scholars. He edited Synesius (1611, 
2d ed. 1631, 3d ed. 1633), Themistius (1613), Julian (1630), 
the Breviarium of Nicephorus (1616), and Epiphanius (1622); 
his Animadversiones on the last-named have been reprinted by 
Dindorf, as a still unexhausted mine of valuable material, in the 
fifth vol. of his Epiphanii Opera (1859). Carrying on and improving 
on the chronological labours of Scaliger, he published in two folio 
volumes an Opus de doctrina temporum (1627 ; frequently reprinted), 
followed in 1630 by Uranologion s. systema rariorum authorum 
qui de sphera ae sideribus eorumque motibus grace commentati sunt 
and Variarum dissertutionum ad Uranologion libri VIII. Of the 
firstanentioned of these he made an abridgment, entitled Radion- 
arium temporum, Which passed through numerous editions, was 
translated into English and French, and in a recent reprint has 
been brought down to the year 1849. In theology proper Petau's 
first appearance was polemical, and quite in the manner of that 
time, —a pseudonymous criticism on the recently-published com- 


The sueceeding period seems to have been one of consider- 
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mentary of Salmasius on Tertullian's De Pallio (Antonii Kerkoetti 
Aremorict animeadversionun liber, 1622). The controversy was con- 
tinued in a series of replies and rejoinders, and was renewed in 
eonnexion with other publieatious of his distinguished antagonist. 
In partieular, some references to the church doctrine as to the 
authority of bishops made by Salmasius in his De fenore trapezitico 
was the occasion of Petau's Dissertutionum . ecclesiastiearum libri 
duo, in quibus de episcoporum dignitate ct potestate deque aliis 
ecelesiasticis dogmatibus disputatur (1641) and also of his De 
ecclesiastica hierarchia libri V. (1641). Petan also had his share in 
the Jansenist controversy, and has the honour of being twice men- 
tioned as a Jesuit authority in the Provinciales. His first appear- 
ance in the dispute was against Arnauld's Dela fréquente communion, 
which he met with a treatise, De la pénitence publique et de la pré- 
paration à la communion (1643) ; his subsequent works, viewed in 
the light of the struggle then at its height, explain themselves hy 
their titles (De lege et gratia libri TI. (1648), De Tridentini conetlit 
interpretatione ct S. Augustini doctrina. (1649), De adjutorio sine 
quo non et adjutorio quo (1651). In his great but unfinished work, 
De theologicis dogmatibus (5 vols. fol., 1644-50), he deals with the 
doetrine of God, the Trinity, Creation, and the Incarnation ; his 
design had been to complete it by an exhaustive treatment of the 
sacraments and of the Christian graces and virtues. Its scope, 
which was to free theology from the subtleties of scholasticism and 
to rest the science on the simple and firm basis of Seripture, the 
councils, and the fathers, is well enough explained by his own 
avowal, ‘nova quierant alii, uil nisi ee peto.” The work isa 
treasury of well-digested learning, and justly entitles its author to 
the praise of Muratori, who speaks of him as ‘‘the restorer of dog- 
matie theology." By some of his fellow-Jesuits he was supposed 
to have been too ready to recognize the Jansenism of Augustine, and 
in various quarters his declaration that many of the ante-Nicene 
fathers were less orthodox than the decrees of the first council has 
been made a matter of reproach. But in these charges the impar- 
tial critic will recognize only proof of his candour.  Petau, it may 
be added, was a rigid ascetie, aud in particular is said to have 
indulged in the discipline of self-flagellation to a degree that injured 
his health. 

PETER. Simon Peter was * an apostle of Jesus 
Christ” (1 Peter i. 1). His two names are both found 
in two forms: of the one the full form is Symeon (PSPY, 
Zvpeór, which is found in the speech of James, Acts xv. 
14, and in most MSS. of 2 Peter i. 1), the shorter and more 
usual form being Simon; the other is found both in its 
Greek form Peter (ILézpos) and in the Grzcized form Cephas 
(Kypas) of the Aramaic Kepha (N53). Simon is the 
name by which he is always addressed by Jesus Christ ; 
Peter is that by which he is most commonly spoken of 
in the Synoptic Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
subsequent ecclesiastical literature ; the combined name, 
Simon Peter, is found once in St Matthew, once in St 
Luke, and frequently in St John; sometimes Peter is 
expressly stated to be a surname (Matt. iv. 18, x. 2; Acts 
x 0, 10,52, xi. 19); St Paul in |] Cor. and im Gal 
i. 18, ii. 11, 14 (according to the chief uncial MSS., 
except D), uses Cephas, but in Gal ii. 7, 8, he uses 
Peter] The name of his father is also found in two 
forms, John (lwdvrys, Iwávys, in most MSS. of John i. 42, 
xxi. 15, 16) and Jonas (levas, Matt. xvi. 17, and cod. 
A in John). In John i. 44 he is said to have been of 
Bethsaida, whieh was possibly the place of his birth ; but 
it appears from Mark i. 29 ( 2 Matt. viii. 14; Luke 1v. 38) 
that he and his brother Andrew had a house together at 
Capernaum. With the same brother, and with James and 
John as partners, he was engaged in what was probably 
the thriving business of a fisherman on the Lake of Genne- 
saret ; and from the fact that he went back to his business 
after the resurrection it has been inferred that, at least 
up to that time, he had never wholly left it. That he 
was married is clear from the mention of his wife's mother 


1 Throughout the New Testament the Peshito-Syriae uses Cephas 
where the Greek has Peter, and there is no reasonable doubt of the 
identity of the two names; but Clement of Alexandria, in a fragment 
preserved by Eusebius, Z. K., i. 12, 3, aud the so-called ** Two Ways" 
(Harnack, Lehre der zwölf Apostel, p. 225, and Hilgenfeld, Nor. Test. 
extra Canonem receptum, fasc. iv. p. 111) take them to refer to differ- 
ent persons, probably from an unwillingness to believe that Gal. ii. 11 
really referred to Peter. 
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(Mark i. 30 and parallels), and that his wife accompanied 
him when he finally left his home to preaeh the gospel is 
implied by St Paul (1 Cor. ix. 5); there is an early tradi- 
tion, which is not inconsistent with probability, that she 
also suffered martyrdom, and that Peter called out to her 
as she was being led away, * O wife, remember the Lord ! ^! 
The statement that he had children? is probably only an 
inference from the fact of his having been married; the 
alleged name of his daughter, Petronilla, is as suspicious 
as the story of his having eured her of the palsy? ; and 
the majority of commentators take the expression “ Mark, 
my son, i l Veter v. 13 mto refer only to spiritual 
kinship. 

Of the beginningof his discipleship there are two accounts 
which have sometimes (by Baur, Keim, Holtzmann, and 
others) though without sufficient reason, been supposed 
to be inconsistent with each other. 

(1) Aeeording to St John, he was brought to Jesus by 
his brother Andrew, who had been a follower of John the 
Daptist, but who, after the Daptist/s testimony, recognized 
in Jesus the promised Messiah (John i. 40-42). The fact 
that he was then not at Capernaum but in the Jordan 
valley, where John was baptizing, seems to indieate that 
he, like his brother, had been attracted by John's preach- 
ing. It is not stated that he at onee became one of those 
who followed Jesus, and there is consequently room for 
the supposition that he returned home ; and the statement 
that it was upon the oceasion of this first meeting that he 
reeeived his distinetive surname, Cephas or Peter, is not 
inconsistent with Mark iii. 16, Luke vi. 14, which men- 
tion the fact rather than the occasion, or with Matthew 
xvi. 18, whieh gives to an existing name a new application. 

(2) According to St Matthew and St Mark, it was at 
the beginning of the Galilean ministry that Jesus called 
Simon and Andrew to become “fishers of men” (Matt. iv. 
18-20; Mark i. 16-18). The manner of the call seems 
to imply a previous acquaintance, and is consequently not 
out of harmony with that of St John. It is less easy to 
determine whether the account in Luke v. 1-11 refers to 
the same or to a different incident; Schleiermacher, 
Neander, Dleek, and others treat it as the fuller and more 
accurate account ; Ewald, Weiss, Keim, and others regard 
the miraculous draught of fishes as a reminiscence of a 
later tradition, and probably identical with John xxi. 5-11. 

From the time of his eall Peter has a place in most of 
the important events of the Gospel narrative. It was to 
his house in Capernaum that Jesus went as if to a home 
(Matt. vii. 143; Mark i. 14, 33; Luke iv. 38), and it is 
consequently sometimes spoken of as simply “the house” 
(Matt. ix. 28, xiii. 1, 36, xvii. 25). He formed, with his 
two former partners, James and John, an apostolic trium- 
virate, whieh was admitted when all others were excluded, 
and to whom, with Andrew, was committed the great pro- 
phecy of the last days (Mark xiii. 3). The most important 
ineident which is reeorded of him between his eall and the 
crucifixion is that which happened at Cæsarea Philippi 
(Matt. xvi, 13-923; Mark miii. 27-33; Luke ix, 18-22; 
probably reeorded in substance, though in a different form, 
in John vi. 66-69). The incident links itself closely with 
the history which had immediately preceded it. The ex- 
pectation which the Galilean peasantry had begun to form 
of Jesus had been disappointed ; the miraeles of healing 
and feeding had not been followed by the assumption of 
the national leadership ; many of the disciples had begun 
to drift away, and those who were looking for the Messiah 
saw in Him only “one of the prophets.” Those who 


1 Clem. Alex., Strom., vii. 10, p. 869, quoted by Eusebius, 77. K., 
iii. 30, 2, 

? Clem. Alex., Strom., ili. 6, p. 535, quoted by Eusebius, ibid. 

3 St Augustine, c, Adimant. Manich., c, 17, vol. viii. 189, ed. Ben. 
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remained were tested by a direet question; whether the 
form of the question was that of the Synoptists, “Whom 
say ye that Lam?” or tliat of St John, “Will ye also go 
away?” it was Peter who answered for the rest, in words 
which have an equivalent meaning, whether they were in 
the form “Thou art the Christ,” or in the form * Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life." 
The further detail which St Matthew gives, xvi. 17-19, 
has sometimes been thought to be a later addition, retlect- 
ing a fact of subsequent ecelesiastical history ; but its 
absenee from St Mark does not seem to be an adequate 
ground for rejecting it, and its substance 1s found in Justin 
Martyr (Tryph., e. 100). Round the words whieh St 
Matthew records many controversies have raged ; nor does 
it seem possible, with existing means of investigation, to 
fix to the sentence “upon this rock I will build My church ? 
a meaning that will be beyond dispute. Whatever may 
be its preeise meaning, it seems at any rate to be in har- 
mony with other passages of the Synoptie Gospels, which 
indicate, not only that Peter was foremost among the 
apostles by virtue of natural force of character, but that 
he was also their ordinary leader and representative: the 
most important passage is Matt. x. 2, where the expression 
“the first," which is applied to him, eannot be restricted 
to mere priority of enumeration in the list. It is possible 
that his colleagues James and John, or their more ainbi- 
tious mother, endeavoured to dispute this position with 
liim (Matt. xx. 20, 21; Mark x. 35-37), and it has been 
eontended (Baur, Strauss, Holtzmann) that in the Fourth 
Gospel John holds the place which the Synoptists assign 
to Peter; but even if this contention were admitted it 
would merely afford one more argument to show that the 
priority of rank was limited by natural affection as well 
as by the Jaw of equality among the Christian brotherhood 
(Matt. xxiii. 8-11; Mark ix. 33-35; Luke xxii. 24-27). 
But, although Peter was foremost in expressing the con- 
fident belief of the disciples that Jesus was the Messiah, 
it seems clear that in his eoneeption of the Messiah he did 
not rise above the eurrent ideas of his countrymen. — ** He 
that should come" was to be a national deliverer. This 
eoneeption appears on two occasions especially—when Jesus 
first told the disciples of His coming sufferings, “ Peter 
took Him and began to rebuke Him,” and received the 
answer, “Get thee behind Me, Satan,” as though this atti- 
tude of the disciples were a new temptation (Matt. xvi. 
21-23; Mark vii. 31-33); and, when Jesus was actually 
in the power of His enemies, and no “legions of angels” 
appeared either to rescue or to enthrone Iim, Peter's 
natural hopefulness gave way to complete despondency, 
and he more than once “denied that he knew Him.” 

In the earliest account of the resurrection (that of St 
Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 5) it is mentioned that Jesus appeared to 
Peter before and separately from the twelve ; aud the last 
chapter of the Fourth Gospel gives him an especial pro- 
miuence : it adds one more example of the impulsive energy 
of his charaeter (ver. 7); it portrays more vividly than any 
other passage in the Gospels the depth of his attachment 
to his Master (vers. 15-17) ; and it forecasts the manner of 
his death (vers. 18, 19). His prominence in the early 
community at Jerusalem is proved by the testimony of St 
Paul; for it was to visit “ Cephas” that he made his first 
journey to Jerusalem after his conversion, and fourteen 
years afterwards, though James and John as well as Cephas 
“were reputed to be pillars,” it was the latter who stood 
out above the rest as the special preacher of “the gospel 
of the uncircuincision " (Gal. i. 18, ii. 1-10). These facts 
undoubtedly confirm the general picture of the relations 
of Peter to the early church whieh is drawn in the Acts 
of the Apostles; at the same time no part of the New 
Testament has been more strongly attacked by modern 
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writers than the first twelve chapters of that book, in 
which the “ Acts of Peter” are contained. The attack has 
been made (Baur, Schwegler, Overbeck, Zeller, and others) 
partly on the speeches and partly on the narrative. (1) 
It is alleged that the Petrine speeches form no exception 
to the general uniformity of phraseology and style which 
characterizes the Acts, and that they ignore the marked 
differences in the conception of Christianity between Peter 
and Paul. It must be admitted that the coineidences are 
such as to render it probable that the author of the Acts 
dealt freely with his materials, but at the same time the 
peculiarities are sufficiently numerous to support the view 
that these speeches contain a true representation of the 
primitive teaching.! (2) The narrative passages which 
have been most keenly contested are those which relate to 
Simon of Samaria and to Cornelius. It is alleged that 
the aceount of the former is the mere reflex of the later 
legends in which the name of Simon Magus was substituted 
for that of St Paul as the representative of false Christ- 
ianity, and it is said of the latter that it is a mere attempt 
to claim for Peter the opening of the door to the Gentiles 
which was the special honour of Paul, and that it cannot 
be reconciled with the division of labour between the 
apostle of the circumcision and the apostle of the uncir- 
cumcision which is spoken of in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians.? At the great crisis of early Christianity which is 
known as the conference or council of Jerusalem Peter 
advocated (according to the Acts), or accepted (aecording 
to Paul) the policy of coneiliation. Afterwards he went 
to Antioch, where Paul had preceded him, and there he 
carried out his acceptance of Gentile Christianity to the 
further point of eating at the common meals at which 
Gentiles were present. For this step the members of tho 
original community at Jerusalem were not prepared ; and, 
when a deputation from them came to Antioch, Peter 
* drew back and separated himself? (Gal. ii. 12). There- 
upon followed an argument and a remonstrance on the part 
of Paul which has been fruitful of results to both ancient 
and modern Christianity. Peter was “withstood to the 
face" because of (1) inconsistency, (2) practical calumny 
of Christ, (3) transgression of the law, (+) making void 
the gift of God (Gal. ii. 14-21). It is altogether too much 
to assume that this remonstrance led to a permanent alien- 
ation of the two apostles from one another; it is more 
probable that with a character such as Peter’s, which had 
more energy than steadiness of resolution, it may even 
have been effectual. But it is upon the assumption of such 
an alienation that the Jewish party in the ancient church 
pictured Peter as the champion and hero of the faith, and 
Paul as its vanquished opponent, and also that in modern 
times the Tübingen school have endeavoured to reconstruct 
not only early church history but also the New Testament. 

This incident at Antioch is the last that is certainly 
known of Peter. The prophecy recorded in John xxi. 18, 
19, is in harmony with early tradition in pointing to a 
violent death. But of the time and place of that death 
we know nothing with even approximate probability. 
The only historical mention of him for more than a hundred 
years afterwards is in Clement of Rome (Æp., i. 5, 4), who 
sets before the Corinthians the example of * Peter, who 
through zeal undertook not one or two but numerous 
labours, and so having borne witness went to the place 


1 The question of the relation of their language to the rest of the 
Acts and to the Petrine epistles is discussed in detail with various 
results by several writers, e.g., Mayerhoff and Weiss in the works 
mentioned below, and more fully Káhler in Studien w. Kritiken for 
1873, p. 492 sq. 

? The details of the diseussion will be found in most recent books 
which deal with the Acts; on the negative side the most convenient 
book for English readers is the translation of Zeller's Contents and 
Origin of the Acts of the Apostles, 1875. 
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that was due to him." It is sometimes supposed that an 
indication of the place in which he “bore witness" or 
“suffered martyrdom” is afforded by the phrase “among 
us,” ie., among the Romans, in the next chapter ; but this, 
though possible, is quite uncertain. Outside this state- 
ment, which if it were more definite would be conclusive, 
there is only the doubtful interpretation of ‘ Babylon” in 
l Peter v. 13 as meaning “Rome,” and the echo of a 
vague tradition in the apocryphal Petri et Pauli Predicatio? 
The testimony of the ** presbyter” who is quoted by Papias 
in reference to Peter's connexion with Mark (Euseb., Z. E., 
iii. 39, 15) says nothing of the plaee at which they were 
together, and the coupling of the names of Peter and Paul 
by Ignatius (Ad Roman., c. 4) would not, even if the early 
date of Ignatius were established, afford a solid argument 
that “in their death they were not divided." But from 
the beginning of the last quarter of the 2d century the 
testimony to the presence and death of Peter at Rome is 
almost uniform ; the tradition, whatever may have been its 
foundation in fact, had firmly established itself. Diony- 
sius of Corinth (Euseb., M. £., ii. 25, 8) says that Peter 
and Paul founded the church at Corinth together and 
then proceeded to Italy. Irenæus (Adv. Z/xres., iii. 1) speaks 
of Peter and Paul as having together founded the church 
at Rome; the Muratorian Fragment (not earlier than the 
end of the 2d century) refers to the “passion of Peter" 
i.e., his martyrdom; the presbyter Gaius (Euseb., M. Æ., 
ii. 25, 7, carly in the 3d century) says that he saw the 
tporwata (whatever that may mean) of the two apostles 
Peter and Paul at Rome; in Tertullian (e.y., Scorp., c. 15; 
De Preser., c. 24 and 36) the tradition is fairly established ; 
and no later Latin father expresses any doubt of it. 

But, besides the fact that there is an interval of more 
than a hundred years between what must have been, in the 
ordinary course of nature even if not through violence, the 
approximate time of Peters death and the first certain 
tradition of the place and manner of it, there are two other 
important considerations which render the ordinary patristie 
statements doubtful. (1) One stream of tradition, for 
the existence of which it is difficult to account if the other 
tradition had been uniform, represents Peter as having 
worked at Antioch, in Asia Minor, in Dabylonia, and in 
the *country of the barbarians" on the northern shores 
of the Black Sea. This is in harmony with the geo- 
graphical details of the first of the two epistles which bear 
his name. That epistle is addressed to the “elect who 
are sojourners of the dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia, and Bithynia," and the “ Babylon ? from which 
it is obviously written (v. 13) is best understood not as a 
eryptographic expression for Rome, but, like the other 
geographical names of the epistles of the New Testament, 
in a literal sense. All this, no doubt, is not inconsistent 
with the supposition that Peter went to Rome towards 
the end of his life, but it seems to exclude the theory 
that he made a lengthened stay there and was the founder 
of the Roman Church. (2) The other consideration is that 
the presence of Peter at Rome is almost inextricably bound 
up with a story of whose legendary character there can be 
little doubt, that of the Simon Magus of the Clementines.4 
Under the name of Simon Magus the conservative Jewish 
Christians, who could never forgive the admission of the 
Gentiles to be “fellow-heirs” with the “children of the 
promise,” seem to have represented Paul5; and, throwing 


3 Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test. extra Can. rec., fase. iv. p. 57. 

1 Uhlhorn, Die Homilicn u. Recognitionen des Clemens Romanus, 
Gottingen, 1852, makes an unsuccessful attempt to show that the two 
stories may be separated. 

5 For the detailed proofs of this reference may be made to Baur, 
Chureh History, E. T., vol. i. p. 91; Zeller, The Aets of the Apostles, 
E. T., vol. i. p. 250; and Ililgenfeld, in his Zeitschrift f. wissensch. 
Theologie, 1868, p. 307. 
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back into the Ist century, and into the personal relations 
between the two apostles, the violent controversies between 
the catholic and the Jewish parties which came to a head 
in the 2d century, they framed a romance of which Peter 
was the hero, and in which, under the mask of Simon 
Magus, Paul played the part of the “false apostle.” The 
romance in its original form has perished ; its substance 
is partly preserved and partly recast in the Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions, of which the former exist in 
their original Greek, the latter im an incomplete Latin 
translation. In course of time the original identity of 
Paul with Simon Magus was forgotten, and in the later 
forms of the legend (see the Acts of Peter and Paul 
below) Peter and Paul are joined together in the combat 
with the pretender. But in almost all later patristic 
accounts of Peter Simon Magus has an important place ; 
he is said to have gone to Rome in the time of Claudius, 
and Peter is said to have at once followed him in 42 
A.D. ; henee, as Peter lived until the Neronian persecution 
in 67 there was room for an episcopate of twenty-five 
years. This last tradition can hardly be reconciled with 
the facts mentioned in the New Testament of his presence 
at Jerusalem and at Antioch (Acts xv.; Gal. ii); but 
Lipsius has endeavoured to show, not only that single 
points in the story must be given up, but that the whole 
tradition of the presence of Peter at Rome is a fiction 
which grew out of the Judeo-Christian attack upon 
Paul. 

The probabilities of the case are evenly balanced ; on 
the one hand it is diffieult to account for the complete 
silence as to Peter in the Pauline epistles, and it 1s impos- 
sible with those epistles in sight to regard Peter as the 
founder of the Roman community; on the other hand, it 
is difficult to suppose that so large a body of tradition 
had no foundation in fact ; such a supposition, besides its 
general improbability, would assume that the extreme 
form of Judwo-Christianity which the Clementines retleet 
had a much greater influence over the conceptions of the 
2d century than the evidence warrants.! 


1 The question whether Peter was ever at Rome has been so much 
diseussed that the following list of the chief treatises and articles on 
either side will be convenient for reference ; it is notexhaustive. The 
question was at first discussed as one between Protestants and Catholics, 
The earliest treatise on the Protestant side is probably that of Ulrich 
Vehlen (Yelenus) in his Demonstralio eontra Romani pape primatus 
figmentum, 1520, reprinted by M. Flaeius Illyricus in his Refutatio 
inveelive Bruni contra centurias historis ecclesiastics, p. 86 ; it was 
answered at the time by Bishop Fisher of Rochester in his Convulsio 
calumniarum Aldrichi Veleni, reprinted in his works, ed. Wurzburg, 
1597, p. 1299. The most complete account of the older arguments on 
the Lutheran side is that of Spanheim, Dissertatio de ficta profectione 
Petri Apostoli in urbem Romam deque non una traditionis origine, 
1679, reprinted in his works, Leyden ed., 1703, vol. ii. p. 931. In 
modern times the question has been discussed chietly on literary 
grounds and without reference to its bearing on the Roman controversy. 
It was first stated on the negative side by Baur in the Tübingen Zeil- 
schrift für Theologie, 1831, p. 136, and in his Paulus, E. T., vol. i. 
p. 223. His most important follower has been Lipsius, whose two 
works, the Chronologie der rémisehen Bischöfe, Kiel, 1869, and Die 
Quellen der römischen Petrus-Sage, Kiel, 1872, are of great value 
apart from the results which they endeavour to establish; he also deals 
with the question more concisely in the Jahrbb. f. deutsche Theol., 
1876, p. 561. On the same side are Mayerhoff, J/istorisch-kritische 
Einleitung in die petrinischen Schriften, Wamburg, 1835; Gundert, in 
the Juhrhb, f. deutsche Theol., 1869, p. 306 ; Holtzman, s.v. “ Petrus," 
in Schenkel's Zibellezicon ; Mausrath, .V Ttiche Zeitgeschichte, vol. iii, 
p. 344; Zeller, in the Deutsehe Rundschau, 1875, p. 215 (reprinted in 
his Vorträge u. Abhandlungen, 2te Samml., 1877), and in the Z. J. 
woissensch. Theol., 1876, p. 31. The truth of the early tradition has 
been maintained in opposition to these writers by Credner, Hinleitung in 
das N. T., 1836, p. 628; Olshansen, émerbr., 1840, p. 40 ; Wieseler, 
Chronologie des apost. Zeitalters, 1848, p. 552; Ewald, fresch. des Volkes 
Israel, vol. vi. p. 616 ; Ililgenfeld, in his Z. f. wissenseh. Theol., 1872 
p. 972, 1576 p. 57 (in answer to the article of Zeller in the sanie 
number mentioned] above), 1877 p. 486 (in answer to the article of 
Lipsius mentioned above); Delitzseh, in Stud. wad Kril, 1874, y. 
213; Renan, Z'.Autechrist, p. 150, and appendix ; Seyerlen, Eatstehang 
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It would be inappropriate to enter in the present article into the 
causes and consequenees of the enormous influence whieh the 
belief that Peter founded and presided over the first Christian 
community at Rome has exercised upon Christianity. It was no 
doubt natural, considering that influence, that curiosity should be 
largely exercised as to the details of his life and death at Rome, 
and that legends of respectable antiquity should express themselves 
in visible memorials, Modern Rome contains many such memorials. 
The chapel of S. Pietro in Carcere preserves the tradition that he 
was imprisoned in the Tullianum, and that a spring of water issued 
from the ground that he might baptize his gaolers. The churches 
of S. Prassede and S. Pudenziana preserve the tradition that much 
of the later part of his life at Rome was spent in the house of Pudens 
on the Viminal Hill. The latest localization of a legend has built 
a chureh outside the oll Porta Capena to mark the spot where, 
when he was fleecing from persecution, he met his Master going into 
rome, “Lord, whither goest Thou ?” (Domine, quo vadis?) was 
his question.  **I go to Rome to be erncified again " was his Mas- 
ter’s answer.? Besides these visible memorials of Petrine legends 
there are four annual feasts. (1) On 29th June is eclebrated the 
Feast of St Peter and St Paul. The day is supposed to be that 
of their martyrdom; it is in reality that of the rebnrial of their 
supposed remains in 258, which is recorded in the Aalendariuin 
Liberianum of 354 (printed by Mommsen in the Abhandlungen der 
kónigl. sdehs. Gesellschaft, phil.- hist. Classe, 1850, p. 362). Those 
of Peter were then reburied **ad catacumbas,” i.e., in the ceme- 
tery of St Sebastian on the Appian Way ; they were afterwards 
said to have been transferred to the basilica which Constantine 
erected on the Vatiean. (2) On 22d February is celebrated a feast 
in commemoration of Peter as bishop of Antioch (Festum. Cuthedra: 
Petri Antiochenx), which also is mentioned as early as the Kalend. 
Liberianum. (8) On 18th January has been celebrated since the 
8th century a feast in commemoration of his bishopric of Rome. 
(4) On 1st August has been celebrated since the 9th century a feast 
in commemoration of his imprisonment (Festum S. Petri ad Vincula), 
but whether of that by llerod which is mentioned in Acts xii., or 
of that by Nero, is uncertain. 

Besides the two canonical epistles (see PETER, Eptsties or) the 
following works have either been (erroneously) attributed to him 
or bear closely upon his history. 

1. The Gospel aecording to Peter, —Ensebius (JJ. E., vi. 12, 2-6) 
mentions that the publie use of this Gospel was at one time allowed, 
but afterwards disallowed on the ground of its Doeetism, by Sera- 
pion, the sueeessor of Theophilus in the bishopric of Antioch (191- 
213) It is mentioned by Origen (Hom. in Matt., x. 17, vol. 
ii. p. 462), by Jerome (De Vir. Hlustr., c. 1), and by Theodoret 
(Hærel. Fab., ii. 9).  Hilgenfeld (Nov. Test. extra eanon. ree, fasc. 
iv. p. 39) thinks that it held a middle place between the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews and the Gospel of the Ebionites. No certain 
fragments of it remain. 

2. The Preaching of Peter (Mérpov xjpvyua) ; and 

9. The Journeys of Peter (Mérpov mepiodet).—These two works are 
mentioned together in the Epistle to James which is prefixed to the 
Clementine Mecognitions ; the former appears to have been Judwo- 
Christian ; the latter was an attack on Paul under the guise of Simon 
Magus. Both works underlie the Clementine Meeognitions and 
Homilies ; the patristic references to them will be found in IIilgen- 
feld, Le, p. 52, and Einleitung, pp. 42, 155, 580, 613. 

4. The Preaching of Peter and Paul.—YThis, in distinction from 
the preceding, belongs to the period at which Pauline and Petrine 
tendencies had become combined, The fragments of it and refer- 
ences to it are colleeted by Hilgenfeld, Le, p. 56. 

5. The ets of Peter and Paul.—The history of this work is 
obseure ; in its present form (as printed by Tischendorf, Acta spos- 
tolorumy Apocrypha, pp. 1-39) it is probably a late recasting of an 
earlier work or works. Of such earlier work or works there are 
traces which are collected by llilgenfekl, le., p. 66 ; in addition 
to these it has been thought that the Martyrium Petri et Pauli of 
Symeon Metaphrastes contains part of the original stets of Peter ; 
but the section of the great work of Lipsius, Die apok. Apostelgesch. 
a. Apostelley., which will probably unravel the present literary 
difliculties of these ets has not yet (1884) appeared. 

6. The Apocalypse of Peter. —This is mentioned as a deutero- 
canonical book in the Muratorian Fragment, by Clement of Alex- 
andria (ap. Euseb., Z7. £., vi. 14, 1), and by Eusebius (77. Æ., iii. 25, 
4). Methodius of Tyre plaeed it “among the inspired Seriptures " 
(Sympos., ii. 6), and Sozomen (J£. E., vii. 19) says that in some 
churches of Palestine it was publicly read once a year. A few short 
und erste Schicksale der Christengemeiunde zu Rom, 1874, p. 51; Sehmid, 
Petrusin Rom, Lueerne, 1879 (which is a convenient summary of earlier 
literature and arguinents rather than an independent contribution to 
the subject); Langen, Geschichte der römischen Kirche, 1881, p. 40; 
Sieffert, in llerzog-Plitt, 72. £., s.v. Petrus," 

? The story is first found in a sermon sometimes attributed to 5t 
Ambrose aid printed in some editions of his works, e.g., ed. Paris, 
1603, vol. v. p. 100. 
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fragments of it are collected by Grabe, Spieil., i. 74, and by Hilgen- 
feld, Le, p. 71. (The work under the same title which was partly 
translated by Jacobus de Vitriaeo in the 18th century, and of 
which some MSS. still remain, e.g., an Arabic translation in the 
Jodleian library — MSS. zirab. Christ., xlviii.—is a much later 
com position. ) . 

7. Epistle of Peter to James.—This is prefixed to the Clementine 
Homilies (ed. Lagarde, p. 1) ; according to Photius (ZibliotA., cod. 
42, 113) there was a similar letter, which is now lost, prefixed to 
the Recognitions. Its character and literary value are the same as 
those of the Clementines in general, 

8. The Teaching of Simon Cephas in Rome.—This treatise exists 
in Syriae, and was first published and translated by Cureton, Aneient 
Syriae Documents, 1864, p. 35 (since by D. P. Pratten, in the Ante- 
Nicene Library, vol. xx.). (A. HA.) 


PETER, ErrsrLEs or, 1 Peter.—The first of the two 
canonical epistles which bear the name of St Peter is 
addressed “ to the elect who are sojourners of the disper- 
sion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia." 
Most commentators in both ancient and modern times (¢.7., 
of the former, Athanasius, Jerome, Epiphanius; of the 
latter, Lange, Weiss, and Beyschlag) have interpreted this 
phrase to refer primarily to Jewish Christians. But this 
interpretation ereates a difficulty. "The countries named 
were eountries in which St Paul and his companions had 
been especially active, and in whieh they had formed many 
commuuities, chiefly from the Gentile population. If 
therefore * the sojourners of the dispersion " be understood 
to refer to Jews, it becomes necessary to suppose the 
existence side by side in the same countries of two sets of 
communities, Pauline and Petrine, and further to suppose 
either (with Weiss) that the latter were already in exist- 
ence when Paul preached, or (with the majority of writers) 
that Peter followed Paul upon his own ground. Both 
these suppositions are improbable, and it is preferable to 
understand the phrase of the “children of God that are 
scattered abroad ” whether Jews or Gentiles. That some of 
the latter were included in it seems clear from i. 21, ii. 10, 
which imply that before they were Christians they knew 
not God, and from iii. 6, which implies that their wives 
had only now become daughters of Abraham. 

The epistle was evidently written at a time when the 
Christians of Asia Minor were both calumniated (ii. 12, 
ii, 16, iv. 4, 14) and persecuted (i. 6, 7, tii. 14-17, iv. 
12-19). It exhorts those to whom it was addressed not 
only to bear their trials patiently, and even to rejoice 
inasmuch as they were “partakers of the sufferings of 
Christ ” (iv. 13), but also to give no occasion to the hostile 
world which surrounded them to reproach them as evil- 
doers (ii 12, 15, iv. 14, 15), and it specializes this ex- 
hortation to well-doing by addressing separately servants 
(ii, 18-25), wives (ii. 1-6), and husbands (iii. 7). This 
fact that Christianity had come to be persecuted, and also 
the fact, which is manifested in its whole tone, that 
Christians were in danger of retrograding, show that the 
epistle eannot be placed in the earlier part of the apostolic 
age. The time of the Neronian persecution 1s the earliest 
that will satisfy the required conditions; and some (e.7., 
Schwegler, Baur, Hilgenfeld) have thought that even this 
is too early for those conditions, and that it must be 
referred to the time of Trajan. It may, however, be said 
in reference to this latter view that the words of Tacitus in 
regard to the Christians under Nero, if they be not merely 
a reflexion from his own time, exactly suit the cireum- 
stances to whieh this epistle refers; “quos per jlugitia 
ineisos vulgus Christianos appellabat" (Anz, xv. 44). 

Like most documents of the apostolie age, it deals less 
with doctrine than with praetice. But, though the doctrine 
is ineidental, it is clear; taken in connexion with the 
Petrine speeches in the Acts of the Apostles, with which 
it is on the whole in harmony, it probably gives a faithful 
transcript of the original apostolic teaching. The Messiah 
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of whom the prophets had spoken had been revealed (i. 
10-12); He had come to suffer (i. 11) for sins (ii. 24, iii. 18), 
and by His sufferings He had rescued the elect from their 
former evil life (i. 18-20) and brought them to God (iii. 18), 
and in His conduet under suffering left an example for 
them to follow (ii. 21-23). Belief in God who raised Him 
from the dead on the one hand is a purification of the soul 
and an obedience to the truth, and on the other it results 
in love of the brethren (i. 22); it constitutes a bond of 
brotherhood, hke that which had existed between the 
children of Abraham, and made the elect, what the Jews 
had failed to be, **a royal priesthood, a holy nation" (ii. 9, 
from Exod. xix. 6). But the fulfilment of the promise 
is not for this world ; Christians are ‘strangers and tra- 
vellers” (ii. 11) ; the end of all things is at hand (iv. 7), 
and that is the revelation of the glory of the Messiah 
in which those who believe in Him will be partakers 
(iv. I3: yo 1): i 

The pieture of the Christian communities whieh the 
epistle presents is of the simplest, and is in entire harmony 
with the general facts of the apostolie and sub-apostolie 
age. The organization was that of the Jewish synedria ; 
the “elders” were as shepherds of the flock, exercising 
over the younger members the control of a simple discipline. 
The ministering to the wants of those who needed help 
was the common and personal duty of all who had where- 
with to minister (iv. 10), and a special class of officers for 
the purpose was not yet needed. It is evident that 
“liberty of prophesying” prevailed; the only injunction 
on the point is, “if any man speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God” (iv. 11). 

The coincidences of thought and expression between some pass- 
ages of this epistle and some passages in the epistle of James 
and in both the disputed and undisputed epistles of St Paul have 
given rise to much discussion. The chief coincidences are the fol- 
lowing :—(1) between 1 Peter and James, i. 6, 7, and i. 2, 3, i. 12 
and i 23,1 22 and ives, We l and i 21, iv, Sand v. 20, v. 5,9, 
and iv. 6, 7, v. 6 and iv. 10; (2) between 1 Peter and Romans, i. 
l4 and xii. 9, ii. 5 and xii. 1, ii. 6-10 and ix. 32, ii. 13 and xiii. 1, 
iii. 9 and xii. 17, iii. 22 and viii. 34, iv. 3, 7, and xiii. 11, 12, iv. 
9and xiii. 13, iv. 10 and xii. 6; (3) between 1 Peter and Ephe- 
sians, i. 1 sq. and i. 3 sq., i. 14 and ii. 3, ii. 18 and vi. 5, iii. 1 
and v. 22, iii. 22 and i. 20, v. 5 and v. 21. Of these coincidences 
several explanations have been given. Weiss (Die petrinische 
Lehvbegrijle, 1855, and Biblical Theology of the New Testament, 
E. T., vol. i. p. 167) holds that this epistle preceded the other 
epistles and gave rise to the expressions whieh they contain. The 
Tiibingen school hold that the contrary is the case, and that it 
represents either a late and weakened form of Paulinism (Baur, 
Zeller, Pfleiderer), or an attempt to mediate between the Pauline 
and Petrine parties by clothing the doctrines of the latter in the 
phraseology of the former (Schwegler). Others (notably Mayerhoff, 
Einleitung in die petr. Schriften, 1835) consider that there is no copy- 
ing on either the one side or the other, but that all the coincidences 
of expression come from a common stock of apostolic teaching. 

The epistle was used by Papias and is possibly referred to by 
Polycarp, and it is expressly quoted by Irenæus and Tertullian ; 
it is not mentioned in the Muratorian Fragment, but it is trans- 
lated in the Peshito version, and is included by Euscbius among 
the admitted books (homologoumena). Its genuineness was generally 
admitted until the present century ; and some of its peculiarities 
have been accounted for by the hypothesis of its having been 
originally written in Aramaie, and translated, or possibly amplified, 
by Mark or Silvanus. On the other hand there are some who hold 
that the attacks upon it by Sehwegler, Baur, Pfleiderer, Holtz- 
mann, and others have been stronger than the defence of it. 


2 Peter.—The second epistle is addressed to a wider 
circle than the first, i.e., to Christians in general. Its aim 
is mainly polemical ; it is direeted partly against a tendency 
towards libertinism, which was growing up and which took 
for one of its supports the Pauline doctrine of Christian 
freedom (ii. 1, iii. 16), and partly against the reaction which 
had set in against the earlier eschatology (iii. 3, 4). It 
protests in powerful language against the separation of 
Christianity from holy living, maintaining that Christ- 
ianity without holy living is worse than no Christianity at 
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all (c. 11.) ; and it reasserts the reality of the Second Coming, 
resting it upon the reality of the supernatural evidence 
of the First Coming (i. 16-18). 

The correspondence between this epistle, especially c. ii., 
and that of Jude is too strong to be a mere coincidence, It 
was at one time supposed to be the original which Jude 
imitated (so Semler and Michaelis, and more recently 
Luthardt and Hofmann), but the preponderance of opinion 
in modern times is in favour of the opposite view (not 
only by those who question the authenticity of this epistle 
but by some also of those who maintain it, e.g., Weiss). A 
leading argument in favour of the latter hypothesis is 
that 2 Peter 1i. 13-17 is an amplification (and some main- 
tain also a misapplieation) of Jude 11, 12, and that 2 Peter 
i 11 requires Jude 9 for its explanation, An equally 
well marked correspondence has recently been pointed out 
between this epistle and Josephus, and the balance of prob- 
ability is in favour of the priority of the latter.! 

The differenees of style which distinguish the seeond 
from the first epistle have been noted since the time of 
Jerome (De Vir, Illustr., c, 1, and Epist. ad Hedib., c. 11). 
They are sometimes explained on the ground of the epistles 
having had different purposes, or havmg been written at 
different times; they are more commonly used as indica- 
tions of a difference of authorship ; and, although the argu- 
ment from differences of style in comparatively short 
documents cannot be held to be decisive where the external 
evidence in their favour is strong, such is not the case 
with this epistle. The external evidence for it is singularly 
weak ; there are no certain traces of it earlier than the 3d 
century, when Origen (ap. Euseb., 7f. E., vi. 25), who is the 
first to mention it, also mentions that it was questioned. 
It is not included in either the Muratorian Fragment or 
the Peshito-Syriac (though it is in the later Philoxenian). 
Eusebius (77. K., iii. 3) ranks it among the disputed books 
(antilegomena), and Jerome, although he included it in his 
translation (which fact probably accounts for its general 
aeceptaneé in the Western churches), mentions that many 
rejected it. These doubts of early writers, which were 
revived by Erasmus and Calvin, have been shared by a 
large proportion of those who have written on the book 
in modern times; at the same time it cannot be said that 
there is a consensus of opinion against it. 

The best editions of both the epistles are those in the comment- 
aries of De Wette and Meyer, as revised the former by Brückner 
and the latter by Huther (this has been translated, with the rest 
of Meyer’s Commentary, into English) ; there is a convenient short 
English commentary by Dean Plumptre in the Cumbridye Bible 
Jor Schools. For the doctrinal and other questions which arise 
out of the two epistles reference may be made, in addition to the 
works inentioned in the eourse of the artiele, to Weiss, ‘ Die 
petrinische Frage," in Stud. u. Krit., 1865, p. 619; Grimm, * Das 
Problem d. ersten Petrusbr.,” ibid., 1872, p. 657 ; Schmid, New Tes- 
lament Theology, translated in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library ; 
Messner, Die Lehre der Apostel, 1856; Farrar, Early Days of Christ- 
ienity, vol. i. pp. 121, 174; aud Sieffert, s.v. “ Petrus," in Herzog- 
Plitt's Real- Encyklopádie, 2d ed. vol. xi. (E AAS) 

PETER or Brors, otherwise known as PETRUS BLESENSIS, 
a writer of the 12th century, was born at Blois in France 
about the year 1120. He studied theology at Paris, where 
one of his teachers was John of Salisbury, who exercised a 
considerable influence over him ; he afterwards resided for 
some time as a student of law at Bologna. Ie was then 
appointed preceptor to William IT. of Sicily, and in 1167 
made keeper of the privy seal (sigillifer) ; political occur- 
rences, however, compelled his return in the following year 
to France, whence he was invited into England by Henry 
IL, who made him his private secretary. About 1176 he 
withdrew from court and entered the household of Richard, 
archbishop of Canterbury, whose chancellor he became. 


1 Abbott, in the Ezpositor, 1882, p. 19, and Farrar, The Early 
Duys of Christianity, vol. i. p. 190. 
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This office he also held under Baldwin, Richard's successor, 
by whom he was sent to Rome in 1187 to support his 
cause in the controversy with the monks of Canterbury. 
Peter died about 1200. 

His writings, which cover all the fields of intelleetnal activity 
then aceessible, show him to have been one of the most widely 
aud deeply learned men of his age. They include a number of 
allegorizing sermons and edifying tracts, a hortatory address, De 
Jeresolymitana peregrinatione acecleranda, a discourse. Contra per- 


Jidiam Judioorum, and, most interesting for its bearing on the 


political and ecclesiastical history of his time, a collection of 183 
letters to llenry IL, as well as to various popes, prelates, and 
scholars, including his old master John of Salisbury. The best 
edition of his works is that of Pierre de Goussainville, Paris, 
1667, fol. 

PETER tHe Hermit, the apostle of the first crusade, 
was born of good family, it is supposed, in the diocese of 
Amiens about the year 1050, His early history is obscure, 
but he appears to have seen some military service under 
the counts of Boulogne before his withdrawal from the 
world as a hermit. llis crusading zeal originated in a 
pilgrimage he made to the Holy Sepulchre shortly before 
1094, in which year he began to preach in the transalpine 
countries the immediate deliverance of Jerusalem from 
the infidel (see Crusaves, vol. vi p. 623 sj.) After the 
failure of the expedition headed by him in 1096, he 
founded and became first prior of the abbey of Neuf- 
moustier at Huy in the diocese of Liége, where he died on 
ith July 1115. 

PETER I., ALEXEIEVICH, surnamed Tre Great (1672- 
1725), ezar of Russia, was born at Moscow on 11th June 
1672. His mother, Natalia Narishkina, was the second 
wife of the ezar Alexis — Ile was taught reading and 
writing, and the limited range of subjects which then con- 
stituted education in Russia, by the deacon Nikita Zotott. 
He came to the throne in the year 1682, on the death of 
his elder brother Feodore; there was another brother, 
Ivan, who was six years his senior, but he was weak both 
in body and mind. Feodore therefore had wished Peter 
to succeed him, but Sophia, his sister, a woman of strong 
character and great ambition, was desirous that Ivan should 
rule, so that she might be proclaimed regent and in reality 
exercise the sovereignty. She therefore fomented a revolt 
of the “streltzi,” or native militia, and the result was a 
compromise, whereby Ivan and Peter were to reign jointly. 
On the death of Ivan in 1696 Peter Lecame sole ruler, 
and punished Sophia by incarecrating her for life in the 
Devichi monastery, where she died in 1704. 

With the aid of Lefort, a Swiss adventurer, and other 
foreigners, Peter commenced his remarkable reforms, for 
which see Russia, Here nothing more than a brief sum- 
mary of the leading events of his hfe is given. In the 
year 1696 he besieged and took Azoff, his great object 
being to give Russia a seaboard, In 1697 he made his 
first Continental tour, on which occasion he worked at the 
dockyards of Zaandam and Deptford. On leaving Eng- 
land he took with him many ingenious men who wished 
to try their fortunes in a new country,—among them 
Perry the engineer, who has left us an interesting account 
of Russia at that time. From England Peter went to 
Vienna, where he studied the tactics of the imperial army, 
then enjoying a great reputation throughout Europe, and 
was meditating a visit to Italy when he heard of a revolt 
of the streltzi, fomented by the partisans of the old régime, 
in conseqnence of which he hurried back to Moscow, and 
on his arrival punished the rebels with the greatest severity. 

In the year 1700 he joined Poland and Denmark against 
Sweden. Although defeated at Narva the same year, he 
pursued his plans unremittingly, and in 1709 won the 
battle of Poltava, after which Charles, the Swedish king, 
became a fugitive in Turkey. In 1703 the foundations 
of St Petersburg were laid. Peter had married in 1689 
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Eudoxia Lopukhin, but had divoreed her in 1696; she 
bore him a son, Alexis. In 1711 he took as his sceond 
wife Martha Skavronska, whom he caused to be baptized in 
the Greek Church under the name of Catherine. Jn this 
year took place Peter's unsuceessful campaign in Turkey, 
which ended with the loss of Azoff. The well-known story 
of his being reseued by Catherine when on the point of 
being obliged to surrender to the enemy has been shown 
to be of very doubtful authority. In 1713 Peter had made 
himself master of a considerable strip of the Swedish coast. 
In 1716 he went on another European tour in the eompany 
of his wife ; on this oceasion he visited, among other places, 
Amsterdam, Copenhagen, and Paris. During his absence 
his son Alexis, who had been a eonstant source of trouble 
to him, became more rebellious and estranged from his 
father. He was openly leagued with the reaetionary party 
in Russia, who looked forward to his assistance in reversing 
the poliey of Peter, as soon as he should sueeced to the 
throne. Peter on his return in 1718 foreed his son to 
renounce all claim to the sovereignty. Alexis was after- 
wards tried for ligh treason and senteneed to death ; soon 
it was given out that he had died suddenly. The fate of 
this wretched young man has only been ascertained in 
modern times ; it seems tolerably clear that he sank under 
repeated inflietions of torture. His death is a dark stain 
upon the character of Peter, On 10th September 1721 
the peace of Nystad was eoneluded, by which Sweden 
eeded Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, Carelia, Viborg, and the 
adjacent islands to Russia. In 1724 Peter went to inspect 
the works on Lake Ladoga, and further weakened his 
constitution, which had long been in an unhealthy state 
on account of the continual excitement and arduous labours 
of his life. The ezar died on 28th January 1725. 

The character of Peter exhibits a strange congeries of 
opposed qualities. According to some he “knouted” Russia 
into civilization ; others see in him the true “father of his 
country ” and the founder of Russian greatness. In spite 
of his errors, no one will deny that he was a man of great 
genius; his was the “fiery soul that, working out its way,” 
exhausted prematurely a vigorous physical organization. 
Although frequently eruel, on many oceasions he showed 
humanity and tenderness, and even in his most violent fits 
of temper was amenable to adviee, as he evinced in enduring 
the rebukes of Prince James Dolgoruki. All Russia seems 
but the monument of this strange colossal man, He added 
six provinees to her dominions, gave her an outlet upon 
two seas, a regular army trained in European tacties in 
lieu of the disorderly militia previously existing, a fleet, 
and a naval academy, and, besides these, galleries of paint- 
ing and seulpture and libraries. The title of “Great” 
cannot justly be refused to sueh a man. 

PETER IL, Anexerevicr (1715-1730), son of Alexis 
and grandson of Peter the Great, was born at St Peters- 
burg in 1715, and ascended the throne in 1727. He was 
under the guardianship of Menshikoff, to whose daughter 
Mary he was betrothed. The faction of the Menshikoffs 
was overthrown, however, by the Dolgorukis, to a daughter 
of whose house the ezar was now to be married, All these 
political plans were rudely broken by the death of Peter in 
January 1730. During his short reign this youth showed 
reactionary tendencies, and it seemed as if the eapital of 
Russia was again to be transferred to Moscow. The young 
ezar was buried in the cathedral of the Archangel in that 
aty. 

PETER IIL, FEoponovicH (1728-1762), was son of 
Anna, daughter of Peter the Great, who had married the 
duke of Holstein. He was born at Kiel in 1728, his real 
names being Karl Peter Ulrich; he went to Russia in 
1742 on being named heir to the throne. In 1745 he 
married Sophia Augusta, princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, who, 
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on entering the Greek Church, took the name of Catherine. 
They lived very unhappily together. In January 1762 the 
ezarina Elizabeth died and Peter sueeceded her. He soon 
became unpopular on aecount of his fondness for the 
Prussians and the introduction of German regulations in 
the army. His wife took advantage of his unpopularity 
and eaused herself to be crowned empress, July 1762. 
Peter showed great want of energy, and only attempted 
to stem the insurrection when it was too late. He was 
removed to Ropsha in the government of St Petersburg, 
and, after having been foreed to sign a renunciation of all 
rights to the throne, was strangled by Orloff and others. 
He was first buried in the Alexandro-Nevski monastery, 
but his remains were removed in 1796 by Paul to the 
Petropavlovski church. 

PETERBOROUGH, a eity and munieipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, chiefly in Northamptonshire, but partly 
in Huntingdonshire, is situated on the river Nene, 76 miles 
north of London by the Great Northern Railway. The 
town 1s also a station on the London and North-Western, 
the Great Eastern, and the Midland systems. It is built 
chiefly along the river on the north side, the streets being 
straight and wide, and containing many good houses. The 
first bridge over the Nene at Peterborough was erected in 
1140, the present bridge in 1872. The cathedral of St 
Peter is the third ehureh that has oecupied the site; the 
first, founded by Peada, king of the Mercians, in 656, was 
entirely destroyed by the Danes in 870, and the seeond, 
founded by King Edgar in 971, was accidentally burnt in 
1116, Lhe present building, founded in the following 
year, was, inclusive of the west front, 120 years in build- 
ing, boing eonsecrated on 4th October 1237. It is one of 
the three Norman cathedrals in England, and, though 
scarcely entitled to a place among cathedrals of the first 
rank, possesses special features rendering it second alinost 
to none in point of architectural interest. It embraces in 
all eight periods of construetion, and in no other building 
ean the transition be better studied through the various 
grades of Norman to Early English, while the later addition 
is an admirable example of Perpendicular. The edifice 
proceeded as usual from east to west, and, while an inerease 
in eleganee and elaboration is observable in the later parts, 
the character of the earlier buildings has been so carefully 
kept in mind that no sense of incongruity is produced. A 
series of uniform Decorated windows were added through- 
out the ehurch in the 14th century, and the effect has been 
rather to enhanee than detraet from the unity of design. 
The choir, Early Norman, was founded on 12th March 1117 
(or 7th March 1118) by John de Sez, and dedicated in 
1140 or 1143; the aisles of both transepts and the whole 
of the south transept were built by Martin of Bee, 1140-55; 
the remaining portions of the transepts and the central 
tower, of three stories, were completed by William de 
Waterville, 1155-75; the nave, Late Norman, was com- 
pleted by Abbot Benedict, 1177-93, who added a beautiful 
painted roof of wood; the western transepts, Transition 
Norman, were the work of Abbot Andrew, 1193-1200; the 
western front, with its magnificent triple arch, the unique 
feature of the building, and one of the finest specimens 
of Karly English extant, must have been built between 
1200 and 1250; but there exists no reeord of its construe- 
tion. The lady chapel, built parallel with the ehoir by 
William Parys, prior, was consecrated in 1290; the bell- 
tower was erected by Abbot Richard between 1260 and 
1274; the south-west spire, the pinnacles of the flanking 
tower of the west portal, and the enlargement of the 
windows of the nave and aisles were the work of Henry 
de Moreot in the beginning of the 14th century; the new 
building or eastern chapel in the Perpendicular style, be. 
gun in 1438, was not completed till 1528. In 1541 the 
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church was converted into a cathedral, the abbot being 
made the first bishop. The extreme length of the building 
is 471 feet, and of the nave 211 feet, the breadth of the 
west front being 156; the height of the central tower, as 
reconstructed in the 14th century, was 150, that of the 
spires and tower of the west front is 156 feet. In 1643 
the building was defaced by the soldiers of Cromwell, who 
destroyed nearly all the brasses and monuments, burnt the 
ancient records, levelled the altar and sereen, defaced the 
windows, and demolished the cloisters. To obtain mate- 
rials for repairs the lady chapel was taken down, In the 
latter part of the 18th century the church was repaved, 
In 1831 a new throne, stalls, and choir-screen were ereeted 
and other restorations completed. On account of the in- 
secure state of the central tower in 1883, it was taken 
down; but it is now (1884) being rebuilt. Catherine of 
Aragon was interred in the cathedral in 1536, and Mary 
queen of Scots in 1588, but the body of the Scottish queen 
was removed to Westminster Abbey in 1612. Of the mon- 
astic buildings there are some interesting remains. The 
cathedral is approached by a Norman gateway, above 
which is the chapel of St Nicholas, built by Abbot Benc- 
dict, and now used as the musie school, and on the left the 
chapel of St Thomas a Becket, built hy Abbot Ashton in 
the 15th century, and now used as the grammar-school. 
The gateway to the bishop’s palace, formerly the abbot's 
house, was built by Abbot Godfrey de Croyland in 1319, 
and the deanery gate by Abbot Kirton in 1515. One of 
the canonry houses is formed partly from a hall of the 
13th century. To the north of the cathedral is Touthill, 
said to have been erected for the defence of the monastery. 


Peterborough is ineluded for eivil purposes in the parish of St 
John the Baptist, but for eeclesiastieal purposes it is divided into 
fonr, the additional parishes being St Mary's Boongate (1857), St 
Mark’s (1858), and St Paul's (1869). The old parish church of St 
John originally stood to the east of the cathedral, but was rebuilt 
on its present site in the centre of the city (1401-7) in the Perpen- 
dicular style. It consists of chancel, nave, aisles, and an embattled 
tower adorned with pinnacles. The educational establishments in- 
elude the Henry VIII. grammar or chapter school ; the St Peter's 
training college for schoolmasters for the dioeceses of Peterborough, 
Ely, and Lineoln, erected from designs of Sir Gilbert Scott (1864), 
and attended by forty-six pupils; the practising school attached 
to the training college, attended by 250 boys; and Deacons and 
Ireland's charity school, established in 1721 for the clothing and 
educating of twenty poor boys, but lately reorganized. The prin- 
cipal publie buildings are the market-house (1671), used as a town- 
hall, the corn exchange (1848) in the Italian style, the liberty jail 
and honse of correction in the Norman style (erected in 1848 and 
enlarged in 1855 and 1870), the assembly rooms (1853), and the 
county court and probate office (1873). A eattle-market, 5 acres 
in extent, was opened in 1867. The benevolent institutions in- 
clude the dispensary and infirmary, several almshouses, and the 
union workhouse. The modern prosperity and rapid growth of the 
town are chiefly due to the trade caused by the junction of so many 
railway lines, Adjoining the town are extensive works and sheds 
connected with the Great Northern and Midland Railways. Im- 
portant cattle- markets and fairs are held, and thers is a large 
transit of ineat and cattle to London and elsewhere. An extensive 
trade in corn, coal, and timber is also carried on. The principal 
manufacture is that of agrieultural implements. The entire par- 
liamentary city of Peterborough has an area of 6558 acres (of which 
6310 are in Northamptonshire), with a population of 22,394 (of 
whom 20,123 are in Northamptonshire). The population of the 
municipal borough (area, 1818 acres) in 1871 was 16,310, and in 
1831 it was 21,928. Since 1811 it has more than trebled. 

The ancient name of Peterborough was Medeshamstede. The 
foundation of the great Benedictine abbey of St Peter was laid in 
655 by Oswy, king of Northumbria, and Peada, the first Christian 
king of Mercia. It was the first of the Benedictine abbeys in 
Gyrwa land (Fenland). In 870 it was plundered by the Danes, 
after which it remained desolate till 966, when it was restored to 
its former splendour by Athwald, bishop of Winchester, From 
that time the town was called a borough, being probably then 
surrounded by walls; and under Abbot Leofrie, nephew of Earl 
Leofric of Mercia, the abbey became one of the wealthiest in 
England. Fn 1169 it was plundered by llereward. Since the 
first of Edward IV. the borough has retnrned two members to 
parliament. Until 1874 the city was included in the liberty or 
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soke of Peterborough, the government of which was vested in the 
lord paramount, the eustos rotulorum, and magistrates appointed 
by the erown, with powers equal to those of judges of assize; a 
high bailiff o£ the city was appointed by the dean aud chapter as 
lords of the manor, who acted as returning officer till the incorpora- 
tion of the city in 1874. Peterborough is divided into three wards ; 
for municipal and sanitary purposes it is governed by a mayor, 
six aldermen, and eighteen councillors, but for magisterial and 
sessional purposes is still included in the liberty of Peterborough. 

Gunton, History of the Church of Peterborough, 1686; Britton, History and 
Antiquities of the Abbey and Cuthedral Church of Peterborough, 1828; Paley, 
Remarks on the Architecture of Peterborouyh Cathedral, 1549; Sweeting, Notes on 
Peterborough Cathedral, 1869. 


PETERBOROUGH axp MON MOUTH, CiranrLES Mor- 
DAUNT, EARL or (e, 1658-1735), a man whose whole life was 
passed in the turmoil of excitement, was born about 1658, 
His father, John Mordaunt, was created Baron Mordaunt 
of Reigate, Surrey, in 1659; his mother was Elizabeth, 
the daughter and sole heiress of Thomas Cary, the second 
son of Robert Cary, earl of Monmouth. He entered upon 
a long carcer of warfare when only about sixteen years 
of age by joining Sir John Narborough’s fleet in the 
Mediterranean, and won his first distinetion in arms in 
Cloudesley Shovel’s destruction of the dey's fleet under 
the very guns of Tripoli, On two subsequent oecasions— 
the first in September 1678, the second in June 1680—he 
embarked in expeditions for the relief of Tangicr, but the 
adventure met with little suecess, and that tronblesome 
possession was soon after abandoned. His father died 5th 
June 1675, and Charles Mordannt succeeded to the peerage. 
On his return from the second expedition to Tangier he 
plunged into active political life as a zealous Whig and an 
unswerving opponent of the duke of York. But his con- 
tinued hostility to James IL. forced him to retire to 
Holland, when he proposed to William of Orange to invade 
England. The disposition of the cold and cautious William 
had little in common with the fierce and turbulent English 
peer. His plan was rejected, though the prudent prince of 
Orange deemed it judicious to retain his fiery adherent by 
his side. When William sailed to Torbay his friend accom- 
panied him, and when the Dutch prince was safely estab- 
lished on the throne of England honours without stint 
were showered upon Lord Mordaunt. Ie was sworn of 
the privy council 14th February 1639, made a lord of the 
bedchamber in the same month, ereated lord-lieutenant of 
Northamptonshire shortly after, and in April of the same 
year appointed first lord of the treasury and advaneed in 
the peerage to be earl of Monmouth. In less than a year 
he was out of the treasury, but he still remained by the 
person of his monarch. He was with William in his 
dangerous passage to Holland in January 1691 ; and in 
June 1692, when crossing from England to the same 
country, he narrowly escaped shipwreck. Although the 
English king had refused his consent to a bill for triennial 
parliaments in the previous session, Lord Mommouth did 
not shrink from reintroducing it in December 1693. This 
led to a disagreement with the court, thongh the final 
breach did not take place until January 1697, when Mon- 
mouth was accused of complicity in Sir John Fenwick’s con- 
spiracy and of the use of *undutiful words” towards the 
king. He was committed to the Tower, staying in confine- 
ment until April 1697, and deprived of his employments. 
Some consolation for these troubles came to him in June 
of the same year, when he sueceeded to the earldom of 
Peterborough. The four years after his release from the 
Tower were mainly passed in retirement at Parson's Green, 
Fulham, at a house long since pulled down, but famous for 
its “extraordinary good rooms” and its spacious gardens. 
At the close of William’s reign Lord Peterborough emerged 
from his suburban retreat for a time to take part in the 
prosecution of Lord Somers, and on the accession of Anne 
he plunged into political life again with avidity. His first 
act was to draw down on himself in February 1702 the 
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censure of the House of Commons for the part which he 
took in the attempt to secure the return of his nominee 
for the borough of Malmesbury: In the same year he was 
appointed governor of Jamaica, but he never visited the 
island over which he ruled, preferring to remain in a part of 
the world where he could play a more active part in the 
government of affairs. Through the fear of the ministry 
that his restless spirit would drive him into opposition to 
its measures if he stayed at home, he was appointed carly 
in 1705 to command an expedition of English and Dutch 
troops in Spain. He was created sole commander of the 
land-forces and joint-commander with Sir Cloudesley Shovel 
of the fleet, and at the same time was reinstated a member 
of the privy council. His first exploit was to seize Denia 
in Valencia; then, with all the impetuosity of his char- 
acter, he urged upon the Austrian claimant to the throne 
the expediency of dashing for Madrid, less than 250 miles 
distant, only to find that he was overruled by his col- 
leagues in council. After this repulse he sailed for Bar- 
celona (August 1705) and commenced to besiege that 
town. For three weeks the siege languished, until, by a 
sudden night-attack on 14th September, Peterborough 
seized the outworks of Montjuich, and three nights later 
captured the citadel itself. On l4th October the city was 
his. This was his greatest feat, and in this enterprise he 
showed, what was usually wanting in his character, both 
tact and coneiliation. After this victory Catalonia declared 
for the Austrian prince, and Peterborough advanced into 
Valencia with the object of reducing it to subjection. By 
threats, cajolements, intrigues, and plots he obtained pos- 
session of its chief towns, but the prince for whom he was 
fighting allowed himself to be surrounded in Barcelona. 
Peterborougl’s advice, that Charles should travel by sea 
to Lisbon and march against Madrid with the allied force 
of 25,000 men, was disregarded, and the English commander 
with his little body of 2000 foot and 600 horse then ad- 
vanced towards Barcelona, which was besieged by a greatly 
superior force of the enemy. The city was on the point of 
being captured, when Peterborough, warned of the approach 
of the English fleet—it is said that the signal of its arrival 
was a blank sheet of paper—put off in an open boat, and, 
after journeying to and fro, met with his country’s vessels. 
On 8th May he brought the leading ships into the port of 
Bareclona, and three days later the French beat a retreat. 
Again did the English commander urge upon the Austrian 
claimant of the Spanish throne the expediency of imme- 
diately advancing to Madrid, and again was the advice 
rejected, although the capital was occupied by the allied 
forces under Galway and Das Minas. Charles remained 
at Barcelona for some weeks, and when at last he did move 
towards Madrid it was by a route which Peterborough dis- 
approved of, When difficulties beset Charles on his way 
the earl joined him, but he soon retired to Valencia in 
disgust, and then left the country to raise money at Genoa. 
In a short time he returned to Spain once more, but during 
his absence the prospects of the allied forces had passed 
from bad to worse. The leaders of the army differed in 
their views, and Lord Peterborough quitted the country 
for ever (March 1707). 

On his return to England he allied himself with the 
Tories, and received his reward in being contrasted, much 
to his advantage, with the Whig vietor of Blenheim and 
Malplaquet. The differences between the three peers, 
T'eterborough, Galway, and Tyrawley, who had served in 
Spain, formed the subject of angry debates in the Lords, 
when the majority declared for Peterborough ; after some 
fiery speeches the resolution that he had performed many 
great and eminent services was carried, and votes of thanks 
were passed to him without any division. His new friends 
were not desirous of detaining him long on English soil, 
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and they sent him on a mission where he characteristically 
engaged the ministry in pledges of which they disapproved. 
His resentment at this disagreement was softened by the 
cominand of a cavalry regiment, and by his appointment 
as a Knight of the Garter, A few months before the close 
of Queen Anne’s reign (November 1713) he was despatched 
as ambassador-extraordinary to the king of Sicily, but was 
recalled by the Whigs as soon as they obtained the reins 
of power. With the accession of George I. Lord Peter- 
borough’s influence was gone. Hatred of Marlborough be- 
caine the ruling passion of his mind. His last twenty years 
of life were passed with the recollection of disappointed 
hopes and with the continual presence of disease. Worn 
out with suffering, he died at Lisbon, 25th October 1735. 
His remains were brought to England and buried at Turvey 
in Bedfordshire, 21st November. 

Lord Peterborough was short in stature and spare in habit of 
body. His aetivity knew no bounds. He was said to have seen 
more kings and postilions than any man in Europe, and the whole 
point of Swift's lines on * Mordanto” consisted in a description of 
the speed with which he hastened from capital to capital. Nature 
had bestowed many gifts upon him, but had denied him more. lle 
was eloquent in debate and intrepid in war, but his influence in 
the senate was rnined through his inconsistency, and his vigour in 
the field was wasted through his want of union with his colleagues. 
He could do nothing like other men. His first wife, Carey, daughter 
of Sir Alexander Fraser of Mearns, died 13th May 1709, and was 
buried at Turvey 20th May. Some years later he married Anas- 
tasia Robinson, a dramatie singer of great beauty and sweetness of 
disposition ; but she was unrecognized as his wile, and lived apart 
from him at her mother’s house at Parson’s Green. Nor was it 
until a few months before his death that she was introduced to 
society as the countess of Peterborough. (W. P. C.) 

PETERHEAD, a seaport, market town, burgh of barony, 
and parliamentary burgh of Aberdeenshire, Scotland, is 
situated on a rocky peninsula on the North Sea, about 30 
miles north-north-east of Aberdeen and 2 north of Buchan 
Ness. It has railway communication by a section of the 
Great North of Scotland line, opened in 1862. The town 
is built of the red granite of the district. At the extrem- 
ity of the peninsula is the insular suburb of Keith-Inch. 
Among the principal buildings are the town-hall (1788), 
with a granite spire 125 feet high, the music hall, and tlie 
court-house, The reading society (1808) possesses a library 
with upwards of 5000 volumes, and the mechanics’ insti- 
tute one with about 1000 volumes. The Arbuthnot 
Museum contains natural history specimens, a collection 
of coins, and objects of antiquarian interest. In front of 
the town-hall is a statue to Field-Marshal Keith (1696- 
1758), presented to the burgh by William I. of Prussia in 
1868. A market cross was erected in 1832 when the town 
was created a parliamentary burgh. Peterhead at an early 
period had an extensive trade with the ports of the Baltic, 
the Levant, and America. Formerly it was a bonding sub- 
port to Aberdeen, but was made independent in 1832. 
The north and south harbours lie between the town and 
Keith-Inch, and the isthmus dividing them is pierced by a 
canal, which is crossed by an iron swing-bridge. In the 
north harbour are two graving-doeks. A new harbour 
was completed in 1878, and the south harbour has been 
deepened and enlarged. The south bay is to be converted 
into a national harbour of refuge. The Arctie seal and 
whale fishing, which in 1802 was prosecuted by only one 
vessel, employed in 1857 as many as 32 vessels, but since 
that time it has declined somewhat. The herring fishing, 
in which the port has long held a leading position (631 
boats in 1883), was begun in 1818 by a joint-stock com- 
pany. The general trade is of considerable importance. 
The chief exports are herrings (£180,000 in 1823), granite, 
cattle, and agricultural produce. In 1883 the number of 
vessels that entered the port with cargoes and in ballast 
was 864 of 87,839 tons, the number that cleared 840 of 
86,318 tons. The town possesses ship and boat building 
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yards, saw-mills, an iron-foundry, cooperages, agricultural 
implement works, woollen manufactories, breweries, and a 
distillery. In the neighbourhood there are extensive granite 
and polishing works. The limits of the police burgh and 
the parliamentary burgh are identical, with a population 
in 1871 of 8535 and in 1881 of 10,922. 

The town aud lands of Peterhead belonged anciently to the abbey 
of Deer, built by William Cumming, earl of Buchan, in the 13th 
century. When the abbey was erected into a temporal lordship in 
the family of Keith, the superiority of the town fell to the carl 
marisehal, with whom it continued till the forfeiture of the earldom 
in 1715. The town and lands were purchased in 1720 by a fishing 
company in Eugland, aud on their failure by the Merchant Maiden 
Hospital of Edinburgh for £3000, who are still the superiors of the 
town. Peterhead was made a burgh of barony in 1593 by George 
Keith, fourth earl marisehal of Scotland. It was the scene of the 
landing of the Pretender, 25th December 1715. Peterhead is in- 
eluded in the Elgin district of burghs. 

PETERHOF, a town of European Russia, in the govern- 
ment of St Petersburg, and 18 miles west of the capital, 
on the south coast of the Gulf of Finland, has grown up 
round the palaee built by Peter the Great in 1711, was 
constituted a district town in 1848, and has inereased its 
population from 7647 in 1866 to 14,298 in 1881. It is 
almost exclusively a residential town, but is garrisoned by 
a cavalry regiment and has the military schools lodged in 
its barracks for six weeks in the summer, The palace, 
which is still oecupied by the imperial family during part 
of the summer, has undergone alterations and additions, 
but retains a distinct Petrine stamp. It is built on a height 
60 feet above the sea. The gardens, which owe their 
magnificence to Alexander I. and Nicholas I., are laid out 
in the Versailles style, with elaborate water-works. From 
the * Marly " summer-house Peter I. loved to wateh his 
fleet beneath the Cronstadt batteries, and in that of ** Mon- 
plaisir” he died. It was at Peterhof that the empress 
Alexandra used to celebrate her birthday by fétes at 
which more than 100,000 persons were present. Peterhof 
is connected with Oranienbaum on the west and with 
Strelma on the east by an uninterrupted series of gardens 
and villas. 

PETERS, or Peter, Ioen (1598-1660), a man whose 
name has for three eenturies been rarely mentioned except 
in terms of infamy, was the son of Thomas Dyckwoode alias 
Peters, by Martha, daughter of John Freftry of Fowey, Corn- 
wall, and was baptized in Fowey parish church 29th June 
1598. His parents were in good circumstances, and they 
sent him to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of B.A. in 1616 and M.A. in 1622. About the 
latter date he was licensed by Dr George Montaigne, 
bishop of London, to the lectureship at St Sepulehre's, 
London, but his first definite post in the church was at 

totterdam (1623-32), as colleague of William Ames, whom 
he much admired, and who died “im his bosom.” In 
October 1635 he emigrated to Boston in New England, 
and in the following year became the minister of the first 
church at Salem in Massachusetts. His abilities soon 
gave him a prominent place in all the civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs of the colony, and in 1641 his reputation was so 
great that he was sent to England as the best guardian of 
the colony’s interests at home. His shrewd judgment, his 
ready wit, and his zeal for the cause of the Parliament 
endeared him to the army and its leaders ; he accompanied 
Fairfax and Cromwell on their campaigns, and described 
their achievements in numerous letters to the House of 
Commons. To the adherents of the vanquished cause 
Hugh Peters always lent his good offices. He was desirous 
that Land should be banished, and not executed. It was 
through his influence that Juxon was permitted to attend 
Charles after his condemnation, and his acts of kindness 
to some of the Royalist clergy are mentioned in Walker's 
Sufferings of the Clergy. Through the favour of the Pro- 
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tector he filled several important offices. lIe was one of 
the twenty-one persons appointed to consider the abuses 
of the national laws; he was a judge for granting probates 
of wills, and a trier for licensing candidates to the ministry. 
At the Restoration he was seized and imprisoned in the 
Tower of London, where he composed his affeeting tract, 
“A Dying Father's Last Legacy to an Only Child.” His 
trial as a regicide took place on 13th October 1660, and he 
was, of course, condemned to death. Four days later 
he was drawn on a sledge to Charing Cross and there 
hanged and quartered, his head being set on a pole on 
London Bridge. Hugh Peters suffered his eruel death 
without any sign of wavering. For many years after his 
death the grossest charges against his memory were cir- 
culated in eatchpenny pamphlets by his enemies, and. his 
name was held up to general execration ; but it is clear 
that these accusations are but the creation of party malice 
He was twice married ; his first wife was Elizabeth, said 
to have been the danghter of Thomas Cooke of Pebmarsh, 
Essex, and the widow of Edmund Read, who died at Wick- 
ford in the same county November 1623. She died about 
1640, and he subsequently married Deliverance Shetlield, 
the mother of his only child, Elizabeth Peters. The 
writings of Hugh Peters and the publieations, in print 
and manuseript, relating to his life are described in the 
Bibliotheca Cornubiensis. We pleaded, in opposition to 
Prynne and others, for the admission of the Jews into 
England. The chief blot on his fame is his advocacy of 
the burning of the records. 

PETERSBURG, a city and port of entry of the United 
States, in Dinwiddie county, Virginia, lies 23 miles south 
of Richmond on the south side of the Appomattox river, 
which is navigable for large vessels from the James river 
up to the falls opposite the city, and for flat boats 107 
miles above the falls to Farmville. — Petersburg is an 
important railway junetion, manufactures tobacco, cotton 
goods, and iron wares, and carries on a very extensive 
shipping trade in the export of tobacco, cotton, flour, and 
peanuts (groundnuts), Fts publie buildings comprise a 
eourt-house, a custom-house, and post-office, two markets, 
and a theatre; there are two public libraries and a publie 
park (Poplar Lawn). The population was 14,010 in 1850, 
18,266 in 1860, 18,950 (10,185 coloured) in 1870, and 
21,656 in 1880. 

Petersburg was laid out at the same time with Richmond (1733) 
by Colonel William Byrd, on the site of an Indian village destroyed 
in 1676. It was first incorporated in 1748. During the Revoln- 
tionary War it was twice the headquarters of the British under 
General William Phillips, who died while in possession of the town 
in 1781. The bravery of the Petersburg volunteers on the Canadian 
frontier in 1812 proeured it the title of Cockade City of the south. 
The terrible siege of Petersburg, lasting from June 1804 to 24. April 
1865, was the final scene of the Civil War. 

PETERWARDEIN (Hungarian Petervdrad, Servian 
Petrovaradin), a town and strong fortress of Hungary, is 
situated on a promontory formed by a loop of the Danube, 
It is connected 
with Neusatz on the opposite bank by a bridge of boats 
800 feet long. The fortifications consist of the upper 
fortress, on a lofty serpentine rock rising abruptly from 
the plain on three sides, and of the lower fortress at the 
northern base of the rock. The latter includes the town, 
which contains (1880) 3603 inhabitants, engaged in wine- 
growing, agriculture, and the manufacture of liqueurs 
(rosoglio) and vinegar. The two fortresses can accom- 
modate a garrison of 10,000 men. The arsenal contains 
interesting trophies of the Turkish wars. 

Peterwardein, the “Gibraltar of Himgary," is believed to repre- 
sent the Roman Acumincum, and received its present name from 
Peter the Hermit, who here marshalled the levies of the first 
crusade, Tt was captured by the Turks in 1526 and retained by 
them for 160 years. Im 1716 it witnessed a signal defeat inflicted 
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on the Turks by Prince Engene. During the revolutionary struggles 
of 1848-49 the fortress was held by the insurgents for a short time. 

PETION DE VILLENEUVE, Jerome (1753-1794), 
was the son of a proeureur at Chartres, where he was born 
in1753. He himself became an avoeat in his native place 
in 1778, and at once began to try to make a name in litera- 
ture. His first printed work was an essay, Sur les Moyens 
de prévenir UInfanticide, which failed to gain the prize for 
which it was eomposed, bnt pleased Drissot so much that 
he printed it in vol. vii. of his Bibliotheque philosophique 
des Legislateurs. Pétion’s next works, Les Lois Civiles, and 
Essai sur le Mariage, in which he advocated the marriage 
of priests, confirmed his position as a bold reformer, and 
when the elections to the States-General took place in 1789 
he was elected a deputy to the Tiers Etat for Chartres. 
Both in the assembly of the Tiers Etat and in the Con- 
stituent Assembly Pétion showed himself a radical leader. 
He supported Mirabeau on 23d June, attacked the queen 
on 5th October, and was eleeted president on 4th December 
1790. On 2lst June 1791 he was chosen one of three 
commissioners appointed to bring back the king from 
Varennes, After the last meeting of the assembly on 30th 
September 1791 Robespierre and Pétion were made the 
popular heroes and were crowned by the populace with civic 
crowns, Pétion reeeived a still further proof of the affection 
of the Parisians for himself on 14th November 1791, when 
he was elected second mayor of Paris in succession to Dailly. 
[n his mayoralty he exhibited elearly his republiean 
tendency and his hatred of the old monarchy, especially 
on 20th June 1792, when he allowed the mob to overrun 
the Tuileries and insult the royal family. For negleeting 
to protect the Tuileries he was suspended from his fune- 
tions by the Direetory of the department of the Seine, but 
the leaders of the Legislative Assembly felt that Pétion's 
cause was theirs, and rescinded the suspension on 13th 
July. On 3d August, at the head of the munieipality of 
Paris, Pétion demanded the dethronement of the king, and 
on 10th August, while the monarehy was falling with the 
Tuileries, he patiently underwent a form of detention in his 
own mairie. He was still mayor of Paris when the mas- 
sacres of September in the prisons took place, and must 
bear the blame of not having endeavoured to interfere. 
He was elected to the Convention for Eure-et-Loir, and 
became its first president. Manuel then had the folly to 
propose that the president of the Assembly should have 
the same authority as the president of the United States ; 
his proposition was at once rejected, but Pétion got the 
nickname of “ Roi Pétion,” which contributed to his fall. 
His jealousy of Robespierre allied him to the Girondin 
party, as did also his assiduous attention at Madame 
Roland’s salon, With the Girondins he voted for the 
king’s death and for the appeal to the people, as one of 
them he was elected to the first committee of general 
defenee in Mareh 1793, as their representative he attacked 
Robespierre on 12th April, and it is no matter of wonder, 
therefore, that his name was among those of the twenty-two 
Girondin deputies proseribed on 2d June. Pétion was one 
of those who escaped to Caen and raised the standard of 
provincial insurrection against the Convention ; and when 
the Norman rising failed he fled with Guadet, Buzot, 
Barbaroux, Salle, and Louvet to the Gironde, and hid 
in a grotto at St Emilion. At last, but a month before 
Robespierre’s fall in June 1794, the eseaped deputies felt 
themselves tracked down, and deserted the grotto ; Louvet 
found his way to Paris, Salle and Guadet to Bordeaux, 
where they were soon taken; Barbaroux committed 
suicide ; and the bodies of Pétion and Buzot were found in 
a field, half-eaten by wolves. 

For Pétion's published works, see the edition of his urres, 3 
vols., 1792 ; for his life, see the ridieulous eulogy in J. J. Regnault- 
Warin’s Jie de Pétion, 1792, and Memoires inédits de Deltion et 
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Mémoires de Buzot et de Barbarour, with an introduction by C. A. 
Dauban, 1566; and for his last days and death, see C. Vatel, Char- 
lutte Corday et les Girondins, 3 vols., 1872. 

PETIS DE LA CROIX, Francois (c. 1653-1713), the 
best representative of Oriental learning in France during 
the last decades of the 17th century and the beginning of 
the 18th century, was born in Paris about 1653. He was 
son of the Arabie interpreter of the French court, and 
inherited this office at his father’s death in 1695, after- 
wards transmitting it to his own son, Alexandre Louis 
Maric. At an early age he was sent by Colbert to the 
East ; during the ten years he spent in Syria, Persia, and 
Turkey he mastered Arabie, Persian, and Turkish, and 
also collected rich materials for future writings.! He found, 
besides, opportunity to equip himself for those diplomatic 
missions which the Freneh Government entrusted to him 
soon after his return to Paris in 1680. Having served 
a short time as secretary to the French ambassador in 
Morocco, he accompanied as interpreter the French forces 
sent against Algiers, and greatly contributed to the satis- 
factory settlement of the treaty of peace between the two 
countries, which was drawn up by himself in Turkish and 
ratified in 1684. In a similar capacity he conducted the 
negotiations with Tunis and Tripoli in 1685 and those with 
Moroccoin 1687 ; and the zeal, taet, and linguistic knowledge 
he manifested in these and other transactions with Eastern 
courts were at last rewarded in 1692 by his appointment 
to the Arabie chair in the Collége Royal de France, which 
he filled until his death in 1713. 

He published Contes Tures, Paris, 1707, and Les Mille et un Jours, 5 
vols., Paris, 1710-12, and proved his acquaintance with the Armenian 
and Ethiopie languages(a powerful impulse to the study of the latter 
having been given just at that time by the masterly works of Hiob 
Ludolf) in his Armenian Dictionary and his Aecount of Ethiopia. 
Bnt the lasting monument of his literary fame, the one standard 
work that has outlived many generations and still keeps a distinct 
merit of its own, is his excellent French version of Sharaf-uddin 
"Al! Yazd?’s Zafurndéma, or History of Timur (completed 828 4.u.; 
1425 a.p.), which was given to the world nine years after his death, 
1722 (4 vols., Paris; translated into English by J. Darby, London, 
1733). This work, renowned throughout the East as a model of 
elegant style, and one of the rare specimens of a fairly eritical history 
Persia can boast of, was compiled under the auspices of Mirza 
Ibrahim Sultán, the son of Shah Rukh and grandson of the great 
Tímür himself. This prince eollected all the official records of 
Timur’s reign, both in Turkish and Persian, collated and revised 
them, and had then an aceurate text drawn up by his seeretaries, 
which was turned by Sharaf-uddin into elegant and refined language 
and revised by Ibrahim Sultan himself (see Rieu's Cat. Persian 
MSS. in the Brit. Mus., i. p. 178 sq.). The only error committed 
by Petis de la Croix in his otherwise very correct translation ts 
that he erroneously ascribed the important share which Ibráhim 
Sultán had in the Zafarndma to Timur himself. 

PETITION is an application for redress by a person 
aggrieved to an authority capable of relieving him. It 
may be made in the United Kingdom to the crown or its 
delegate, or to one of the houses of parliament. 

The right of petitioning the erown was recognized in- 
directly as carly as Magna Charta in the famous clause, 
Nulli vendemus, nulli neyabimus aut differemus, rectum aut 
justitiam, and directly at various periods later, e.g., in the 
articles of the Commons assented to by Henry IV., by 
which the king was to assign two days in the week for 
petitions, it being an honourable and necessary thing that 
his lieges who desired to petition him should be heard 
(Rot. Parl., 8 Hen. IV., p. 585). The case of the seven 
bishops in 1688 confirmed the right, and finally the Dill 
of Rights in 1689 declared “that it is the right of the 
subjeets to petition the king, and all commitments and 
prosecutions for such petitioning are illegal.” Petitions 
to the crown appear to have been at first for the redress of 

1 Many of these—as the aecount of Jerusalem, Modern and Ancient, 
the Travels through Syria and Persia, the Antiquities and Monuments 
of. Egypt, the translations of Pseudo-Wákidi's Conquest of Syria and 
of Háji Khalfa's Dictionary, and the History of the Ottoman Emptre— 
still remain in manuscript. 
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private and loeal grievances, or for remedies beyond those 
possessed by the courts, As equity grew into a system, peti- 
tions of this kind tended to become superseded by bills in 
chancery (see CitaNcERY).. Statutes were originally drawn 
up by the judges at the close of the session of parliament 
from the petitions of the Commons and the answers of the 
crown. In the drawing up of the statutes frauds were at 
times committed, the judges not always reciting correctly 
the tenor of the petition or answer. To obviate this 
danger complete statutes in the form of bills began to be 
introduced into parliament in the reign of Henry NL “Wire 
crown could aecept or reject them, but could not alter 
them (see Hallam, Middle Ayes, ch. viii. pt. 3). A relie 
of the old form of the statute founded upon petition still 
remains in the preamble of Appropriation Acts and other 
statutes creating a charge upon the public revenue. It 
runs thus: * We, your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom . . . do 
most humbly beseech your majesty that it may be enacted ; 
and be it enacted, &c.," from this point following the en- 
acting words common 'to all statutes. Petitions to the 
crown from the House of Commons in other matters now 
usually take the form of addresses. The crown may refer 
petitions presented to it to be adjudicated upon by a dele- 
gated authority. This is the course pursued in the case of 
peerage claims, which are referred to the House of Lords, 
and by that House to the committee for privileges, and in 
the case of petitions to the crown in council, with which 
the judicial committee in most cases deals (see below); or 
the crown may delegate the power of receiving petitions in 
the first instanee. Examples of petitions to the delegated 
authority are those addressed to a court of justice or those 
addressed to the home secretary for the pardon or mitigation 
of punishment of a convicted criminal. Petitions to the 
houses of legislature seem to have been later in origin than 
petitions to the crown. The political importance of petition- 
ing dates from about the reign of Charles I. The develop- 
ment of the practice of petitioning had proeeeded so far in 
the reign of Charles II. as to lead to the passing of 13 Car. 
II. e. 5 against tumultuous petitioning. This is still law, 
though it has ceased to be enforced. It provides that no 
petition or address shall be presented to the king or either 
house of parliament by more than ten persons ; nor shall 
any one procure above twenty persons to consent or set 
their hands to any petition for alteration of matters estab- 
lished by law in church or state, unless with the previous 
order of three justices of the county, or the major part of 
the grand jury. Up to 1688 petitions usually dealt only 
with some specific grievance; from that time dates the 
present practice of petitioning with regard to general 
measures of publie policy. Since 1833 more than 700,000 
petitions on publie matters have been presented to the 
House of Commons. Petitions to the crown need not 
apparently be in any particular form, but no doubt they 
would not be received if couched in unbecoming language. 
Petitions to the Houses of Lords and Commons must be 
framed in a prescribed form. They must be properly 
superseribed, and must conclude with a prayer. They 
must be in writing (in the Commons), must contain none 
but genuine signatures, and must be free from disrespectful 
language or imputations upon any tribunal or constituted 
authority. They must be presented by a member of the 
House, except petitions to the House of Commons from 
the corporation of London, which may be presented at the 
bar by the sheritfs, and from the corporation of Dublin, 
which may be presented by the lord mayor. Though a 
petition is made to the House, in practice petitions to the 
Commons are referred to the committee on publie peti- 
tions, under whose directions they are classified and 
analy sed. In the Lords receivers and triers of petitions 
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are still appointed, though their functions have long been 
obsolete. Petitions may be sent free by post to members 
of either house, provided they fulfil certain eonditions as 
to weight, &c. (see May, Parliamentary Practice, ch. xix.). 

In the United States the right of petition is secured by 
Art. l of the Amended Constitution, which enacts that 
“Congress shall make no law abridging . the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” 

Petitions to a Court of Justice, —Strietly speaking these 
are no doubt an indirect mode of petitioning the crown, 
for in the theory of English law the crown is the fountain 
of justice. But it is more convenient to treat them sepa- 
rately, as they now form a part of the practice of the 
courts, Appeals to the House of Lords and the privy 
council are prosecuted by petition of appeal. The House 
of Lords has now no original jurisdiction in judicial 
matters; the original jurisdiction of the privy council in 
such matters 1s confined to petitions under certain statutes, 
such as the Endowed Schools Acts 1367 and 1873, the 
Public Schools Act 1868, the Universities Act 1877, and 
the Patents Act 1883. In most cases the petitions are 
referred to the judicial committee of the privy council. 
Petitions may be addressed to the lord chancellor in a few 
instances, such as the sealing of patents and the removal 
of coroners and county court judges. The most important 
use of petitions in England is in the Chaneery Division of 
the High Court of Justice. They may be presented either 
as interlocutory proceedings in the course of an action, or as 
original proceedings where no litigation exists,—a petition 
being generally a more cheap and speedy form of remedy 
than an action. Petitions in the course of an action are 
usually presented to the court in which the action is 
brought. Examples of original petitions are those under 
the Lands Clauses Acts, the Trustee Acts, the Companies 
Acts. In a few cases they may be brought by way of 
appeal, e.g., under the Charitable Trusts Act 1860. Peti- 
tions are also modes of procedure in other courts with juris- 
dietion in equity, as the chancery courts of the county 
palatine of Laneaster and the county courts, in the latter 
only in certain cases falling within the County Courts Aet 
1865, 28 and 99 Viet. c. 99, s. 1 (5) and. (6). They are 
used to initiate proecedings in bankruptcy and divorce, 
but are almost unknown in the Queen's Bench Division ; 
the only case of procedure by petition in that division 
seems to be the petition to sue zm forma pauperis, Evi- 
dence in support of a petition is usually given by affidavit. 

In Scotland petitions in the Court of Session are either 
original or in à pending action. Original petitions are 
presented to one of the divisions of the inner house, unless 
they are included in a of the matters mentioned in 20 
and 21 Vict. e. 56, s. 4, when they are brought before 
the junior lord M or unless, by special statutory 
provision, they may be brought before any lord ordinary, 
as in the case of petitions under the Conjugal Rights Aet 
1861, or the Trusts Act 1867. In the sheritf court actions 
are commenced by petition (39 and 40 Vict. c. 70, s. 6). 
A petition and complaint is a process of a quasi- -eriminal 
nature by which certain matters of extraordinary jurisdic- 
tion are brought under the notice of the Court of Session. 
It hes against magistrates and oflicers of the law for 
breach of duty, against parties guilty of contempt of court, 
&c. The concurrence of the lord advocate is necessary to 
a petition and complaint. A reclaiming petition, obsolete 
in the Court of Session, is a form of process of appeal in 
the sheriff court. See 39 and 40 Viet. c. 70, ss. 28, 30. 

In the United States petitions ean be presented to the 
courts under much the same circumstances as in England. 
“Tt is a general rule in such cases that an affidavit should 
be made that the facts therein contained are true as far as 
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known to the petitioner, and that those facts which he 
states as knowing from others he believes to be true" 
(Bouvier, Law Dret.). 

Election Petition.—The article ELECTIONS must now be 
read subject to the Parliamentary Elections Act 1879 and 
the Judicature Act 1881. By the Act of 1879 the trial 
of an election petition is conducted before two judges 
instead of one, as before. If the Judges differ in opinion 
as to whether the member petitioned against is duly elected 
or not, he is deemed to be duly elected. The Act of 1881 
provides for the annual appointment of three judges of the 
Queen's Bench Division for the trial of election petitions, 
and makes the judgment of the High Court of Justice in 
clection cases final unless leave be given to appeal to the 
Court of Appeal No appeal lies to tfj» House of Lords, 
nor can any judge who is a peer sit on the trial of an elec- 
tion petition. 

Petition of Right is a term confined to English law. It 
is used in two senses, (1) It denotes the statute 3 Car. I. 
e. 1, a parliamentary declaration of the liberties of the 
people. (See ENGLAND, vol. viii. p. 345.) (2) It denotes 
a mode of prosecuting a claim against the crown by a sub- 
ject. This remedy is said to owe its origin to Edward I. 
It lies as a rule for obtaining possession of real or personal 
property, or for breach of contract, not for breach of publie 
duty, as failure to perform treaty obligations, or for tres- 
pass, or for negligence of crown servants. The remedy 
where the crown is in possession of property of the sup- 
pliant, and the title of the crown appears by record, as by 
inquest of office, is a somewhat different one, called mon- 
strans de droit. The procedure on a petition of right is 
either at common law or by statute. At common law the 
petition suggests such a right as controverts the title of 
the crown, and the crown indorses upon the petition Soit 
droit fait al partie. Thereupon a commission is issued to 
inquire into the truth of the suggestion. After the return 
to the commission, the attorney-general pleads or demurs, 
and the merits are then determined as in actions between 
subject and subject. If the right be determined against 
the crown, judgment of ousterlemain or amoveas manus is 
given in favour of the suppliant. The Petitions of Right 
Act 1860 (23 and 24 Vict. c. 34, extended to Ireland 
by 36 and 37 Vict. c. 69) preserves to the suppliant his 
right to proceed at common law, but gives an alternative 
remedy. In proceedings under the statute the petition is 
left with the secretary of state for the home department 
for her majesty's consideration. She, if she think fit, 
grants her fiat that right be done, whereupon the fiat is 
served upon the solicitor to the treasury, and a statement of 
defence is put in on behalf of the crown. The proceed- 
ings are thenceforth assimilated as far as possible to those 
in an ordinary action. A judgment in favour of the sup- 
pliant is equivalent to a judgment of amoveas manus. 
Costs are payable to and by the crown. A petition of 
right is tried in the Chancery or Queen's Bench Division, 
unless the subject-matter of the petition arises out of the 
exercise of belligerent right on behalf of the crown, or 
would be cognizable in a prize court if the matter were in 
dispute between private persons. In either of these cases 
the suppliant may at his option intitule his petition in the 
Admiralty Division (27 and 28 Vict. c. 25, s. 52). (a. wf.) 

PETRA (7 IIérpo, in ecclesiastical writers also ai [lérpaz), 
the capital city of the NABATAEANS (q.v.), and the great 
centre of their caravan trade, is described by Strabo (xvi. p. 
119) as lying in a level place, well supplied with water for 
horticulture and other uses, but encircled by a girdleof rocks, 
abrupt towards the outer side. "The surrounding country 
was barren, especially towards Judæa ; the distance from 
Jericho was three to four days’ journey, and from Phoenicum 
on the Red Sea coast five (see plate VL, vol. vii.). Accord- 
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ing to Pliny (N. H., vi. 144) the little valley of Petra is not 
quite 2 miles across, and lies at the junction of two roads, 
from Palmyra and Gaza respectively, 600 miles from the 
latter. These and other ancient notices leave no doubt as 
to the identity of the site with the modern Wády Musa in the 
mountains which form the eastern wall of the great valley 
between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Akaba. Wady Musa 
lies just north of the watershed between the two seas, in 
30° 19' N. lat. and 35° 31' E. long.! Travellers coming up 
the Arabah usually approach the ruins of Petra from the 
south-west by a rough path, partly of artificial construc- 
tion?; but the natural entrance is from the east down a 
narrow defile more than a mile long, called the Sik 
(“shaft”). The Sik is a contraction in the valley of a 
stream which comes down from the east, rising in a spring 
now known as the Fountain of Moses (‘Ain Müsá),? and 
passing between the villages of Eljí and ‘Aireh (Palmer). 
Both these places are ancient; the latter is the fortress 
Wo'aira of Yáküt,* while Eljí, mentioned by Edrisi, is the 
“Gaia urbs juxta civitatem Petram" of the Onomasticon.” 
Below these and above the ravine the characteristic rock- 
cut tombs and dwellings of the Nabataeans begin to appear. 
But to reach the city proper from these upper settlements 
one must traverse the whole length of the defile, which is 
simply a narrow waterway, in some places not more than 
10 or 12 feet broad, and walled in by rich brown or red 
precipices rising from 60 to 120 feet (De Luynes ; Stanley 
doubles this height) above the stream. In ancient times 
there was a paved path beside the channel, and remains of 
an arch spanning it are seen high in the air near the en- 
trance. Towards the lower end of the gorge, a turn in the 
dark path and the descent of a side valley admit a sudden 
flood of light, and here stands the most famous ruin 
of Petra, the so-called Khazna, or “treasury of Pharaoh," 
with a rich facade of late Roman style, not built but hewn 
out of the rose-coloured limestone. The next turn gives 
room for a rock-cut theatre, and from this point the gorge 
begins to open out into the little plain described by Strabo, 
and gives perhaps the most striking view of the multi- 
plicity of grottoes with elaborate classical façades which 
line the enclosing mountain-wall The plain itself is 
strewn with ruins of temples and other buildings, and stairs 
once led up the rocky walls to higher structures, of which 
the most notable is now called the “convent” (Al-Deir). 
The grottoes are inhabited in cold weather by the Liyá- 
thina Felláhín, who also hold the upper part of the valley, 
and are so troublesome and extortionate that no thorough 
exploration of the district has yet been carried out. It is 
not even known where the torrent-bed leads on leaving 
the plain of Petra. De Luynes describes the water as 
wholly absorbed by the sands near the theatre, but there 
is an unexplored gorge to the south-west which is the con- 
tinuation of the valley. 

The Nabatzeans, as we see from Diodorus, used Petra as 
a place of refuge and a safe storehouse for their treasures 
of frankincense, myrrh, and silver before they gave up their 
nomadic habits. But Petra was not only safe and well 


1 The latitude and longitude are taken from De Luynes's map. 
Ptolemy, who, aecording to Olympiodorus, spent some time in Petra, 
and doubtless owes to this fact his excellent information about the 
caravan-routes in Arabia, gives the latitude, with surprising accuracy, 
as 30°20’. 

2 Compare Diod., xix. 97, who describes the Nabatean fortress— 
it was not a town at the time in question (312 B.c.), for the Nabateans 
were still nomads when they were attacked by Antigonus—as ascended 
to by a single artificial path. 

3 This scems to be the fountain mentioned by Nowairi, ap. Quatre- 
mére's Mélanges, p. 84, which flowed with blood and was changed to 
water by Moses. The name Od-demá, which gave rise to this legend, 
may possibly be a relic of the old name of Edom. 

4 Perhaps also the Iram, OVY, of Gen. xxxvi. 43. 

5 See Tuch's Genesis, 2d ed., p. 271, note. 
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watered, it lay close to the most important lines of trade. 
The modern pilgrim-road from Damascus to Mecca, which 
has taken the place of the old incense-route, passes indeed 
a little to the east by Ma'án. But to touch Petra involves 
no great detour even on this linc, and in ancient times, 
when Gaza was the great terminus of the Arabian trade, 
Petra was the place where the Gaza road branched off from 
that to Bostra, Palmyra, and north Syria. The route from 
Egypt to Damascus is also commanded by Petra, and from 
it too there went a great route direet through the desert 
to the head of the Persian Gulf. Thus Petra became a 
centre for all the main lines of overland trade between the 
East and the West, and it was not till the fall of the 
Nabatean kingdom that PALMYRA (q.v.) superseded it as 
the chief emporium of north Arabia. Many Roman and 
other foreign merchants were settled here even in the time 
of Strabo, and he describes the caravans which passed 
between it and Leuce Come on the Red Sea coast as 
comparable to armies. 

Petra! is a Greek name which cannot have been that 
used by the Semitie inhabitants, and from Josephus (Ant., 
iv. 7.1; 4, 7) and the Onomastica (ed. Lag., p. 286 sg.) it 
may be concluded that the natives called the place Rekem 
(cpr), a designation probably derived from the variegated 
colours of the rocks about Wády Miüsá, to which all 
travellers refer with admiration? But Petra had yet 
another ancient name familiar from the Bible. The 
Biblical Sela (generally with the article ybpn), a city of 
Edom (2 Kings xiv. 7 ; Isa. xvi. 1 ; also Judges i. 26, where 
E.V. has “the rock”; perhaps also Isa. xlii. 11), appears 
to be identified with Petra by the LXX., and certainly is so 
by the Onomastica. Petra, in fact, or the “rock,” scems 
to be simply a translation of Sela, but a somewhat loose 
one,—for the Hebrew name, corresponding to the Arabic 
Sal, is properly a hollow between rocks, just such a 
place as Petra is. The fortress of Edom, according to 
Obadiah 3, lay “in the clefts of the Sela," and seemed 
impregnable. And that the name of Sela survived the 
Nabatzean occupation is known from Yakut, who places a 
fortress Sal‘ in Wády Müsá (comp. Noldeke in Z.D.M.G., 
xxv. 259). Petra, therefore, was a city before the Nabatwans, 
and, occupying one of the few cultivable spots in the dis- 
trict, probably never wholly ceased to be inhabited. This 
identification disposes of another which was accepted alike 
by the Jewish and Christian Aramaic versions of the Old 
Testament, and, passing from the Aramwans to the Arabs, 
has given rise to the modern names Fountain and Wády 
of Moses (comp. Yakut, iv. 879). According to these 
versions Rkém, Rkám, or more precisely Rkém of Gaiá 
(that is, Eljf), is Kadesh Barnea, where flowed the waters 
of Strife or * well of judgment” (Gen. xiv. 7; Num. xx. 
1 sq., xxvii. 14), where Moses struck the rock. This view 
is ably supported by Greene (The Hebrew Migration from 
Egypt); others identify Kadesh with ‘Ain Kadís (Kudais) 
on the south border of Judæa. 

Petra survived the fall of the Nabatean kingdom, and indeed 
most of the buildings may be dated from the 2d and 3d centuries. 
It appears from coins that Hadrian took it into favour and gave it 
his name. But Palmyra absorbed its trade with the Persian Gulf, 
and long before Islam the great incense-route was deserted and left 
Petra, like the more southern Nabatean city of Egra (Hijr), to fall 
into ruin. The ruins were an object of curiosity in the Middle 
Ages, and were visited by Sultan Bibars (Quatremére, /.e.). The 
first European to deseribe them was Burckhardt, and since his time 
they have often been visited. See the descriptions, plans, and 


views of Laborde and Linant, Arabie Petrée (Paris, 1830-34) ; the 
Duc de Luynes, Voyage d'exploration à la mer morte, &c., Paris, 


1 Arabia Petrea is not properly Stony Arabia, but the Arabia of 
which Petra is the centre 7) xara IIérpav 'Apaf3ía of Agathemerus. 

? The rock-hewn city of Rakim (Istakhri, 64 ; G6ogr. d' Abulf., Fr. 
tr., ii. 2, 5), which Schultens (Jnd. Geog. in Vit. Sal.) proposes to 
identify with Petra, is a different place, close to 'Ammán (Mokaddasi, 
p. 175). 
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s.a. ; Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, vol. ii., 1871; Stanley, Sinai 
and Palestine; Guérin, Terre Sainte, 1888. (W. R. S.) 

PETRARCH (1304-1374). Francesco Petrarca, eminent 
in the history of literature both as one of the four classical 
Italian poets and also as the first true reviver of learning 
in medieval Europe, was born at Arezzo on 20th July 
1304. His father Petracco held a post of notary in the 
Florentine Rolls Court of the Niformagioni ; but, having 
espoused the same cause as Dante during the quarrels of 
the Blacks and Whites, Petracco was expelled from Florence 
by that decree of 27th January 1302 which condemned 
the poet of the Divine Comedy to lifelong exile. With his 
wife he took refuge in the Ghibelline township of Arezzo ; 
and it was here, on the very night when his father, in 
company with other members of the White party, made 
an unsuccessful attempt to enter Florence by force, that 
‘Francesco first saw the light. He did not remain lon: in 
his birthplace. His mother, having obtained permission 
to return from banishment, settled at Incisa, a little village 
on the Arno above Florence, in February 1305. Here 
Petrarch spent seven years of boyhood, acquiring that pure 
Tuscan idiom which afterwards he used with such con- 
summate mastery in ode and sonnet. Here too, in 1307, 
his brother Gherardo was born. In 1312 Petracco set up a 
house for his family at Pisa; but soon afterwards, finding 
no scope there for the exercise of his profession as jurist, 
he removed them all in 1313 to Avignon. This was a 
step of no small importance for the future poct-scholar. 
Avignon at that period still belonged to Provence, and 
owned King Robert of Naples as sovereign. But the 
popes had made it their residence after the insults offered 
to Boniface VIII. at Anagni in 1303. Avignon was therc- 
fore the centre of that varied society which the high 
pontiffs of Christendom have ever gathered round them. 
Nowhere else could the youth of genins who was destined 
to impress a cosmopolitan stamp on medieval culture and 
to begin the modern era have grown up under conditions 
more favourable to his task. At Incisa and at Pisa he had 
learned his mother-tongue. At Carpentras, under the 
direction of Convennole of Prato, he studied the humani- 
ties between the years 1315 and 1319. Avignon, at a 
distance from the party strife and somewhat parochial 
politics of the Italian commonwealths, impressed his mind 
with an ideal of civility raised far above provincial pre- 
judices. What Petrarch lost in depth and intensity he 
gained in breadth and serenity by this exile’s education. 
That disengagement from local cireumstance which marks 
his patriotic theories, that conception of self-culture as an 
end in itself which distinguishes the humanism he in- 
augurated, were natural toa man who had no country, and 
who found the spiritual city of his studies and his aspira- 
tions in all quarters of the habitable globe. 

Petrarch’s real name, according to Tuscan usage, was 
Francesco di Petracco. But he altered this patronymic, 
for the sake of euphony, to Petrarca, proving by this slight 
change his emancipation from usages which, had he dwelt 
at Florence, would most probably have been imposed on 
him. It does not appear that he was attached to either 
his father or his mother ; and, though he loved his brother 
Gherardo dearly, we recognize in him that type of character 
for which the self-chosen ties of friendship are more en- 
thraling than the piety of domestic affection. Petracco, 
who was very anxious that his eldest son should become 
an eminent jurist, sent him at the age of fifteen to study 
law at Montpellier. Like Ovid and many other poets, 
Petrareh felt no inclination for his father's profession. 
His intellect, indeed, was not incapable of understanding 
and admiring the majestic edifice of Roman law; but he 
shrank with disgust from the illiberal technicalities of 
practice. There is an authentic story of Petracco's flinging 
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the young student's books of poetry and rhetorie upon the 
fire, but saving Virgil and Cicero half-burned from the 
tlames at his son's passionate entreaties, Notwithstanding 
Petrarch’s firm determination to make himself a scholar and 
a man of letters rather than a lawyer, he so far submitted 
to his father’s wishes as to remove about the year 1323 
to Bologna, which was then the headquarters of juristic 
learning. There he stayed with his brother Gherardo 
until 1326, when his father died, and he returned to 
Avignon. Banishment and change of place had already 
diminished Petraceo’s fortune, which was never large; and 
a fraudulent administration of his estate after his death 
left the two heirs in almost complete destitution, The 
most precious remnant of Petrarch’s inheritance was a 
MS. of Cicero. There remained no course open for him 
but to take orders. This he did at once on his arrival in 
Provence; and we have good reason to believe that he 
advanced in due time to the rank of priest. A great 
Roman noble and ecclesiastic, Giacomo Colonna, afterwards 
hishop of Lombez, now befriended him, and Petrarch lived 
for some years in partial dependence on this patron. 

On the 6th of April 1327 happened the most famous 
event of Petrarch’s history. He saw Laura for the first 
time in the church of St Clara at Avignon. Who Laura 
was remains uncertain still. That she was the daughter 
of Audibert de Noves and the wife of Hugh de Sade rests 
partly on tradition and partly on doeuments which the 
abbé de Sade professed to have copied from originals in 
the last century. Nothing is now extant to prove that, if 
this lady really existed, she was the Laura of the C«nzon- 
iere, while there are reasons for suspecting that the abbé 
was either the fabricator of a romance flattering to his 
own family, or the dupe of some previous impostor. We 
may, however, reject the seeptical hypothesis that Laura 
was à mere figment of Petrarch's faney ; and, if we aecept 
her personal reality, the poems of her lover demonstrate 
that she was a married woman with whom he enjoyed a 
respectful and not very intimate friendship. 

Petrarch's inner life after this date is mainly occupied 
with the passion which he eelebrated in his Italian pocms, 
and with the friendships which his Latin epistles dimly 
reveal to us. Besides the bishop of Lombez he was now 
on terms of intimacy with another member of the great 
Colonna family, the Cardinal Giovanni. A German, Lud- 
wig, whom he ealled Socrates, and a Roman, Lello, who 
received from liim the classie name of Laelius, were among 
his best-loved associates. He probably owed his livelihood 
to the generosity of prelates, with whom he played the 
courtier or the secretary ; for we do not hear of his having 
oecupied any benefice at this period. Avignon was the 
chief seat of his residence up to the year 1333, when he 
becaine restless, and undertook his first long journey. On 
this occasion he visited Paris, Ghent, Liége, Cologne, 
making the acquaintance of learned men and copying the 
manuscripts of classical authors. On his return to Avignon 
he engaged in public affairs, pleaded the cause of the 
Sealigers in their lawsuit with the Rossi for the lordship 
of Parma, and addressed two poetical epistles to Pope 
Benedict XII. upon the restoration of the papal see to 
Rome. His eloquence on behalf of the tyrants of Verona 
was successful. It won him the friendship of their ambas- 
sador, Azzo di Correggio,—a fact which subsequently in- 
fluenced his life in no small measure. At the same time 
his treatment of the papal question made him pose as 
an Italian patriot clinging to the idcal of Rome as the 
sovereign city of civilization. Not very long after these 
events Petrarch made his first journey to Rome, a journey 
memorable from the account which he has left us of the 
impression he received from its ruins. 

It was some time in the year 1337 that he established 
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himself at Vaucluse and began that life of solitary study, 
heightened by communion with nature in her loncliest and 
wildest moods, which distinguished him in so remarkable 
a degree from the common herd of medieval scholars. 
Here he spent his time partly among books, meditating on 
Roman history, and preparing himself for the Latin epic 
of Africa. In his hours of recreation he climbed the hills 
or traced the Sorgues from its fountain under those tall 
limestone cliffs, while odes and sonnets to Madonna Laura 
were committed from his memory to paper. We may also 
refer many of his most important treatises in prose, as 
well as a large portion of his Latin correspondence, to the 
leisure he enjoyed in this retreat. Some woman, unknown 
to us by name, made him the father of a son, Giovanni, in 
the year 1337; and she was probably the same who brought 
him a daughter, Francesea, in 1343. Both children were 
afterwards legitimized by papal bulls. Meanwhile his fame 
as a poet in the Latin and the vulgar tongues steadily 
inereased, until, when the first draughts of the Africa 
began to cireulate about the year 1339, it became mani- 
fest that no one had a better right to the laurel crown 
than Petrarch. A desire for glory was one of the most 
deeply-rooted passions of his nature, and one of the points 
in which he most strikingly anticipated the humanistie 
scholars who sueeeeded him. It is not, therefore, surprising 
to find that he exerted his influence in several quarters 
with the view to obtaining the honours of a publie corona- 
tion. The result of his intrigues was that on a single day 
in 1340, the Ist of September, he received two invitations, 
from the university of Paris and from King Robert of 
Naples respectively. He chose to accept the latter, jour- 
neyed in February 13-41 to Naples, was honourably enter- 
tained by the king, and, after some formal disputations on 
matters touching the poet’s art, was sent with magnifi- 
cent credentials to Rome. There, in the month of April, 
Petrarch assumed the poet’s crown upon the Capitol from 
the hand of the Roman senator amid the plaudits of the 
people and the patricians. The oration which he delivered 
on this occasion was composed upon these words of Virgil: 
‘Sed me Parnassi deserta per ardua dulcis 
Raptat amor." 

The theme was well chosen ; and the ceremony, though 
we cannot but regard it with a somewhat pitying smile, 
was symbolieal of much. According to mediæval concep- 
tions, Rome, though abandoned by her emperor and pope, 
was still the mistress of the world; and the poet, who 
upon that April day uttered the passion for Parnassus 
which drew hin through steep and desert regions, was 
destined to revive the arts and sciences in the midst of a 
barren age. The ancient and the modern eras met together 
on the Capitol at Petrarch’s coronation, and a new stadium 
for the human spirit, that whieh we are wont to style 
Renaissance, was opened. 

With the coronation in home a fresh chapter in the 
biography of Petrarch may be said to have begun. Hence- 
forth he ranked as a rhetorician and a poet of European 
celebrity, the guest of prinees, and the ambassador to 
royal courts. During the spring months of 1341 his 
friend Azzo di Correggio had succeeded in freeing Parma 
from subjugation to the Scaligers, and was laying the 
foundations of his own tyranny in that city. He invited 
Petrarch to attend him when he made his triumphal entry 
at the end of May; and from this time forward for a con- 
siderable period Parma and Vaucluse were the two head- 
quarters of the poet. The one he called his transalpine, 
the other his cisalpine Parnassus. The events of the next 
six years of his life, from May 1341 to May 1347, may 
be briefly recapitulated. He lost his old friend the bishop 
of Lombez by death and his brother Gherardo by the 
entrance of the latter into a Carthusian monastery. Various 
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small benefiees were conferred upon him; and repeated | 
. ever fresh relations with Italian despots. The noble houses 


offers of a papal seeretaryship, which would have raised 
him to the highest dignities, were made and rejected. 
Petrarch remained true to the instinct of his own vocation, 
and had no intention of sacrificing his studies and his glory 
to eeclesiastical ambition. In January 1343 his old friend 
and patron Robert, king of Naples, died, and Petrarch 
was sent on an embassy from the papal court to his suc- 
cessor Joan. The notices which he has left us of Neapolitan 
society at this epoch are interesting, and it was now, 
perhaps, that he met Boccaccio for the first time. The 
beginning of the year 1345 was marked by an event more 
interesting in the scholar’s eyes than any change in dynasties. 
This was no less than a discovery at Verona of Cicero’s 
Familiar Letters. It is much to be regretted that Petrarch 
found the precious MS. so late in life, when the style of 
his own epistles had been already modelled upon that of 
Seneca and St Augustine. No one, not even Erasmus, 
would have profited more by the study of those epistolary 
masterpieces, or would have been better able to imitate 
their point and ease of dietion, had he become acquainted 
with them at an earlier period. 

In the month of May 1347 Cola di Rienzi accomplished 
that extraordinary revolution which for a short space 
revived the republic in Rome, and raised this enthusiast 
to titular equality with kings. Petrarch, who in politics 
was no less visionary than Rienzi, hailed the advent of a 
founder and deliverer in the self-styled tribune. Without 
considering the impossibility of restoring the majesty of 
aneient Rome, or the absurdity of dignifying the medieval 
Roman rabble by the name of Populus Romanus, he threw 
himself with passion into the republican movement, and 
sacrificed his old friends of the Colonna family to what he 
judged a patriotic duty. To follow the meteorie course of 
Rienzi through those months of moek supremacy, exile, 
and imprisonment at Avignon does not concern Petrareh’s 
biographer. It will be enough to say that the poet con- 
tented himself with writing a rhetorical exhortation to the 
Roman people on the oecasion of the tribune’s downfall, 
giving vent, as usual, through eloquence to emotions which 
men of more practical charaeter strove to express in aet. 

Petrarch built himself a house at Parma in the autumn 
of 1347. Here he hoped to pursue the tranquil avoeations 
of a poet honoured by men of the world and men of letters 
throughout Europe, and of an idealistie politieian, whose 
effusions on the questions of the day were read with plea- 
sure for their style. But in the course of the next two 
years this agreeable prospect was overclouded by a series 
of ealamities. Laura died of the plague on the 6th April 
1348. Francesco degli Albizzi, Mainardo Aceursio, Roberto 
de’ Bardi, Sennuccio del Bene, Luchino Visconti, the ear- 
dinal Giovanni Colonna, and several other friends followed 
to the grave in rapid succession. All of these had been 
intimate aequaintances and correspondents of the poet. 
Friendship with him was a passion ; or, what is 1nore true 
perhaps, he needed friends for the maintenance of his 
intellectual activity at the highest point of its effectiveness, 
Therefore he felt the loss of these men acutely. We may 
say with certainty that Laura's death, accompanied by that 
of so many distinguished associates, was the turning-point 
in Petrarch's inner life. He began to think of quitting 
the world, and pondered a plan for establishing a kind 
of humanistic convent, where he might dedicate himself, 
in the company of kindred spirits, to still severer studios 
and a closer communion with God. Though nothing came 
of this scheme, a marked change was henecforth perceptible 
in Petrareh's literary compositions. The poems written 
Jn Morte di Madonna Laura are graver and of more 
religions tone. The prose works touch on retrospective 
topies or deal with subjects of deep meditation. At the 
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same time his renown, continually spreading, opened to him 


of Gonzaga at Mantua, of Carrara at Padua, of Este at 
Ferrara, of Malatesta at Rimini, of Viseonti at Milan, vied 
with Azzo di Correggio in entertaining the illustrious man 
of letters. It was in vain that his correspondents pointed 
out the diserepaney between his professed zeal for Italian 
liberties, his recent enthusiasm for the Roman republic, 
and this allianee with tyrants who were destroying the 
freedom of the Lombard cities. Petrarch remained an 
incurable rhetorician ; and, while he stigmatized the despots 
in his ode to Italy and im his epistles to the emperor, he 
aecepted their hospitality. They, on their part, seem to 
have understood his temperament, and to have agreed to 
recognize his political theories as of no practieal import- 
ance. The tendency to honour men of letters and to 
patronize the arts which distinguished Italian princes 
throughout the Renaissance period first manifested itself in 
the attitude assumed by Visconti and Carraresi to Petrarch. 

When the jubilee of 1350 was proclaimed, Petrarch 
made a pilgrimage to Rome, passing and returning through 
Florence, where he established a firm friendship with 
DBoeeaecio. It has been well remarked that, while all his 
other friendships are shadowy and dim, this one alone 
stands out with clearness. Each of the two friends had a 
distinguished personality. Each played a foremost part 
in the revival of learning. Boceaecio carried his admira- 
tion for Petrarch to the point of worship. Petrarch repaid 
him with sympathy, counsel in literary studies, and moral 
support which helped to elevate and purify the younger 
poet’s over-sensuous nature, It was Boecaccio who in the 
spring of 1351 brought to Petrarch, then resident with the 
Carrara family at Padua, an invitation from the setgniory of 
Florence to accept the rectorship of their recently-founded 
university. This was aecompanied by a diploma of re- 
storation to his rights as citizen and restitution of his 
patrimony. But, flattering as was the offer, Petrarch 
deelined it. He preferred his literary leisure at Vaucluse, 
at Parma, in the courts of princes, to a post whieh would 
have brought him into eontaet with jealous priors and 
have redueed him to the position of the servant of a eom- 
monwealth. Accordingly, we find him journeying again 
in 1351 to Vaucluse, again refusing the offiee of papal 
seeretary, again planning visionary reforms for the Roman 
people, and beginning that curious fragment of an auto- 
biography whieh is known as the Lpistle to l'osterity. 
Early in 1353 he left Avignon for the last time, and 
entered Lombardy by the pass of Mont Genevre, making 
his way immediately to Milan. The archbishop Giovanni 
Visconti was at this period virtually despot of Milan. He 
induced Petrareh, who had long heen a friend of the 
Visconti family, to establish himself at his court, where he 
found employment for him as ambassador and orator. The 
most memorable of his diplomatic missions was to Venice 
in the autumn of 1353. Towards the close of the long 
struggle between Genoa and the republic of St Mark the 
Genoese entreated Giovanni Visconti to mediate on their 
behalf with the Venetians. Petrarch was entrusted with 
the office; and on 8th November he delivered a studied 
oration before the doge Andrea Dandolo and the great 
council. His eloquence had no etfect; but the orator 
entered into relations with the Venetian aristoeracy which 
were afterwards extended and confirmed. Meanwhile, 
Milan continued to be his place of residence. After 
Giovanni's death he remained in the court of Bernabò and 
Galeazzo Visconti, elosing his eyes to their eruelties and 
exactions, serving them as a diplomatist, making speeches 
for them on ceremonial occasions, aud partaking of the 
splendid hospitality they offered to emperors and princes. 
lt was in this capacity of an independent man of letters, 
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highly placed and favoured at one of the most wealthy 
courts of Europe, that he addressed epistles to the emperor 
Charles IV. upon the distracted state of Italy, and en- 
treated him to resume the old Ghibelline policy of imperial 
interference. Charles LV. passed through Mantua in the 
autumn of 1354. There Petrarch made his acquaintance, 
and, finding him a man unfit for any noble enterprise, 
declined attending him to Rome. When Charles returned 
to Germany, after assuming the crowns in Rome and 
Milan, Petrarch addressed a letter of vehement invective 
and reproach to the emperor who was so negligent of the 
duties imposed on him by his high office. This did not 
prevent the Visconti sending him on an embassy to Charles 
in 1356. Petrarch found him at Prague, and, after plead- 
ing the cause of his masters, was despatched with honour 
and the diploma of count palatine. His student's life at 
Milan was again interrupted in 1360 by a mission on 
which Galeazzo Visconti sent him to King John of France. 
The tyrants of Milan were aspiring to royal alliances ; 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti had been married to Isabella of 
France; Violante Visconti, a few years later, was wedded 
to the English duke of Clarence. Petrarch was now com- 
missioned to congratulate King John upon his liberation 
from captivity in England. This duty performed, he 
returned to Milan, where in 1361 he received news of the 
deaths of his son Giovanni and his old friend Socrates, 
Both had been carried off by plague. 

The remaining years of Petrarch’s life, important as they 
were for the furtherance of humanistic studies, may be 
briefly condensed. On llth May 1362 he settled at 
Padua, from the neighbourhood of which he never moved 
again to any great distance. The same year saw him at 
Venice, making a donation of his library to the republic 
of St Mark. Here his friend Boccaccio introduced to 
him the Greek teacher Leontius Pilatus. Petrarch, who 
possessed a MS. of Homer and a portion of Plato, never 
acquired the Greek language, although he attempted to 
gain some little knowledge of it in his later years. Homer, 
he said, was dumb to him, while he was deaf to Homer ; 
and he could only approach the Miad in Boccaccio’s rude 
Latin version. About this period he saw his daughter 
Francesca happily married, and undertook the education 
of a young scholar from Ravenna, whose sudden disappear- 
ance from his household caused him the deepest gricf. 
This youth has been identified, but on insufficient grounds, 
with that Giovanni Malpaghini of havenna who was 
destined to form a most important link between Petrarch 
and the humanists of the next age of culture. The publie 
affairs of Italy and Europe continued to interest him ; nor 
was he ever idle in composing letters and orations, some of 
which were not without political importance, while all of 
them contributed to form a style that had the greatest 
influence over successive generations of Italian chancellors 
and secretaries, Gradually his oldest friends dropped off. 
Azzo di Correggio died in 1362, and Leelius, Simonides, Bar- 
bato, in the following year. His own death was reported 
in 1365; but he survived another decade. Much of this 
last stage of his life was occupied at Padua in a contro- 
versy with the Averroists, whom he regarded as dangerous 
antagonists both to sound religion and to sound culture. 
A curious treatise, which grew in part out of this dispute 
and out of a previous duel with physicians, was the book 
Upon his own Ignorance and that of many others. At last, 
in 1369, tired with the bustle of a town so big as Padua, 
he retired to Arqua, a village in the Euganean hills, where 
he continued his usual train of literary occupations, employ- 
ing several secretaries, and studying unremittingly. All 
through these declining years his friendship with Boccaccio 
was maintained and strengthened. It rested on a solid 
basis of mutual affection and of common studies, the 
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different temperaments of the two scholars securing them 
against the disagreements of rivalry or jealousy. One 
of Petrarch’s last compositions was a Latin version of 
Boceaccio’s story of Griselda. On 18th July 1374 his 
people found the old poet and scholar dead among his 
books in the library of that little house which looks across 
the hills and lowlands toward the Adriatic. 

When we attempt to estimate Petrarch’s position in the 
history of modern culture, the first thing which strikes us 
is that he was even less eminent as an Italian poet than 
as the founder of Humanism, the inaugurator of the 
Renaissance in Italy. What he achieved for the modern 
world was not merely to bequeath to his Italian imitators 
masterpieces of lyrical art unrivalled for perfection of 
workmanship, but also, and far more, to open out for 
Europe a new sphere of mental activity. Standing within 
the threshold of-the Middle Ages, he surveyed the king- 
dom of the modern spirit, and, by his own inexhaustible 
industry in the field of scholarship and study, he deter- 
mined what we call the revival of learning. By bringing 
the men of his own generation into sympathetie contact 
with antiquity, he gave a decisive impulse to that European 
movement which restored freedom, self-consciousness, and 
the faculty of progress to the huinan intellect. The warm 
recognition which he met with in his lifetime and the extra- 
ordinary activity of his immediate successors prove indeed 
that the age itself was ripe for this momentous change. 
Yet it is none the less certain that Petrarch stamped his 
genius on the spirit of the time, that he was the hero of 
the humanistic effort. He was the first man to collect 
libraries, to aceumulate coins, to advocate the preservation 
of antique monuments, and to collate MSS. Though he 
knew no Greek, he was the first to appreciate its vast 
importance ; and through his influence Boccaccio laid the 
earliest foundations of its study. More than this, he was 
the first to approach the great authors of antiquity with 
intelligence. It was not the extent but the lucidity of 
his erudition, not the matter but the spirit of his scholar- 
ship, that placed him at an immeasurable distance of 
superiority above his predecessors. When we compare 
the use which even Dante made of classical knowledge in 
his De Monarchia with Petrarch's touch upon the ancients 
in his numerous prose works, we perceive that we have 
passed from the medieval to the modern conception of 
literature. For him the authors of the Greek and Latin 
world were living men,—more real, in fact, than those with 
whom he corresponded; and the rhetorical epistles he 
addressed to Cicero, Seneca, and Varro prove that he dwelt 
with them on terms of sympathetic intimacy. So far- 
reaching were the interests controlled by him in this capacity 
of humanist that his achievement as an Italian lyrist seems 
by comparison insignificant. 

Petrarch’s ideal of humanism was essentially a noble 
one. He regarded the orator and the poet as teachers, 
bound to complete themselves by education, and to exhibit 
to the world an image of perfected personality in prose and 
verse of studied beauty. Self-culture and self-effectuation 
seemed to him the highest aims of man. Everything which 
contributed to the formation of a free, impassioned, liberal 
individuality he regarded as praiseworthy. Everything 
which retarded the attainment of that end was contempt- 
ible in his eyes. The authors of antiquity, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the fathers of the church were valued by him as 
one common source of intellectual enlightenment. Emi- 
nently religious, and orthodox in his convictions, he did not 
seek to substitute a pagan for the Christian ideal. This 
was left for the scholars of the 15th and 16th centuries in 
Italy. At the same time, the Latin orators, historians, 
and poets were venerated by him as depositaries of a 
tradition only second in importance to revelation. For 
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him there was no schism between Rome and Galilee, be- 
tween classical genius and sacred inspiration. Though the 
latter took the first rank in relation to man’s eternal wel- 
fare, the former was necessary for the perfection of his 
intellect and the civilization of his manners. With this 
double ideal in view, Petrarch poured scorn upon the 
French physicians and the Italian Averroists for their 
illiberal philistinism, no less than for their materialistic 
impiety. True to his conception of independent intellectual 
activity, he abstained from a legal career, refused import- 
ant ecclesiastical office, and contented himself with paltry 
benefices which implied no spiritual or administrative 
duties, because he was resolved to follow the one purpose 
of his life,—self-culture. Whatever in literature revealed 
the hearts of men was infinitely precious to him ; and for 
this reason he professed almost a cult for St Augustine. 
lt was to Augustine, as to a friend or a confessor, that he 
poured forth the secrets of his own soul in the book De 
Contemptu Mundi. 

In this effort to realize his truest self Petrareh was 
eminently successful. Much as he effected by restoring 
to the world a sound conception of learning, and by rousing 
that genuine love and curiosity whieh led to the revival, 
he did even more by impressing on the age his own full- 
formed and striking personality. In all things he was 
original. Whether we regard him as a priest who published 
poem after poem in praise of an adored mistress, as a 
plebeian man of letters who conversed on equal terms with 
kings and princes, as a solitary dedicated to the love of 
nature, as an amateur diplomatist treating affairs of state 
with pompous eloquence in missives sent to popes and 
emperors, or again as a traveller eager for change of scene, 
ready to climb mountains for the enjoyment of broad 
prospects over spreading champaigns ; in all these divers 
manifestations of his peculiar genius we trace some contrast 
with the manners of the 14th century, some emphatic 
anticipation of the 16th. The defects of Petrarch’s char- 
acter were no less striking than its qualities, and were 
indeed their complement and counterpart. That vivid 
conception of intellectual and moral self-culture which 
determined his ideal took the form in actual life of all- 
absorbing egotism. He was not content with knowing 
himself to be the leader of the age. He claimed autocracy, 
suffered no rival near his throne, brooked no contradietion, 
demanded unconditional submission to his will and judg- 
ment. His friends were treated by him as subordinates 
and vassals with exacting magnanimity. The preoccu- 
pation with himself, which makes his letters and prose 
treatises a mine of autobiographical information, rouses a 
certain eontempt when we watch it degenerating into 
vanity, appetite for flattery, intrigues for the poet’s crown, 
restless change from place to place in search of new admirers, 
desire for ceremonial pomp, and half-concealed detraction of 
superior genius. Petrarch was made up of contradictions. 
Praising solitude, playing the hermit at Vaucluse, he only 
loved seclusion as a contrast to the society of eourts ; while he 
penned dissertations on the futility of fame and the burden 
of celebrity, he was trimming his sails to catch the breeze 
of popular applause. No one professed a more austere 
morality, and few medieval writers indulged in cruder 
satire on the female sex ; yet he passed some years in the 
society of a concubine, and his living masterpicce of art is 
the apotheosis of chivalrous passion for a woman. ‘These 
discords of an undecided nature displayed themselves in 
his political theories and in his philosophy of conduet. In 
one mood he was fain to ape the antique patriot ; in another 
he affected the monastic saint. Ife was clamorous for the 
freedom of the Roman people; yet at one time he called 
upon the popes to re-establish themselves in the Eternal 
City; at another he besought the emperor to make it his 
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headquarters ; at a third he hailed in Rienzi the founder of 
anew republic. He did not perceive that all these plans 
were Incompatible. His relations to the Lombard nobles 
were equally at variance with his professed patriotism ; 
and, while still a housemate of Visconti and Correggi, he 
kept on issuing invectives against the tyrants who divided 
Italy. It would not be ditheult to multiply these antitheses 
in the character and the opinions of this singular man. 
But it is more to the purpose to remark that they were 
harmonized in a personality of potent and enduring force. 
Petrarch was essentially the first of the moderns, the 
ancestor of Hamlet and Faust, Rousseau and Childe 
Harold. That strange spirit of unrest and melancholy, of 
malady and isolation, which drove him from time to time 
into the desert, where he sought companionship with the 
great writers of the past, was the inner witness to an 


‘irresoluble contradiction between himself and the age in 


which he lived. 

The point to notice in this complex personality is that 
Petrarch’s ideal remained always literary. As philosopher, 
politician, historian, essayist, orator, he aimed at lucid and 
harmonious expression, — not, indeed, neglceting the import- 
ance of the material he undertook to treat, but approach- 
ing his task in the spirit of an artist rather than a thinker 
or a man of action. This accounts for his bewildering 
versatility, and for his apparent want of grasp on conditions 
of faet. Viewed in this light Petrarch anticipated the 
Italian Renaissance in its weakness,—that philosophical 
superficiality, that tendency to ornate rhetorie, that pre- 
occupation with stylistic trifles, that want of profound con- 
viction and stern sincerity, which stamp its minor literary 
products with the note of mediocrity. Had Petrarch been 
possessed with a passion for some commanding principle 
in politics, morality, or science, instead of with the thirst 
for self-glorification and the ideal of artistic culture, it is 
not wholly impossible that Italian humanism might have 
assumed a manlier and more conscientious tone. But this 
is not a question which admits of diseussion ; for the con- 
ditions which made Petrarch what he was were already 
potent in Italian society. He did but express the spirit of 
the period he opened ; and it may also be added that his 
own ideal was higher and severer than that of the illus- 
trious humanists who followed him. 

As an author Petrarch must be considered from two 
points of view,—first as a writer of Latin verse and prose, 
secondly as an Italian lyrist. In the former capacity he 
was speedily outstripped by more fortunate scholars. — His 
eclogues and epistles and the epie of Africa, on which he 
set such store, exhibit a comparatively limited command 
of Latin metre. His treatises, orations, and familiar 
letters, though remarkable for a prose style which is emi- 
uently characteristic of the man, are not distinguished by 
purity of diction. Much as he admired Cicero, it is clear 
that he had not freed himself from current mediaeval 
Latinity. Seneca and Augustine had been too much used 
by him as models of composition. At the same time it 
will be conceded that he possessed a copious vocabulary, a 
fine ear for eadenee, and the faculty of expressing every 
shade of thought or feeling. What he lacked was that 
insight into the best classical masterpieces, that command 
of the best classical diction, which is the product of suc- 
cessive generations of scholarship. To attain to this, 
Giovanni da Ravenna, Colluecio Salutato, Poggio, and 
Filelfo had to labour, before a Poliziano and a Bembo 
finally prepared the path for an Erasmus. Had Petrarch 
been born at the close of the 15th instead of at the open- 
ing of the 14th century there is no doubt that his Latinity 
would have been as pure, as versatile, and as pointed as 
that of the witty stylist of Rotterdam. 

With regard to his Italian poetry Petrarch occupies a 
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very different position. The Rime in Vita e Morte di 
Madonna Laura cannot become obsolete, for perfect 
metrical form has here been married to language of the 
choicest and the purest. It is true that even in the Can- 
zoniere, as Italians prefer to call that collection of lyrics, 
Petrarch is not devoid of faults belonging to his age, and 
affectations which have imposed themselves with disastrous 
effect through his authority upon the literature of Europe. 
He appealed in his odes and sonnets to a restricted audi- 
ence already educated by the chivalrous love-poctry of 
Provence and by Italian imitations of that style. He was 
not careful to exclude the commonplaces of the school, nor 
anxions to finish a work of art wholly free from fashion- 
able graces and from contemporary conceits. There is 
thercfore a certain clement of artificiality in his treatinent ; 
and this, since it is easier to copy defects than excellencies, 
has been perpetuated with wearisome monotony by versi- 
fiers who chose him for their model. But, after making 
due allowance for peculiarities, the abuse of which has 
brought the name of Petrarchist into contempt, we can 
agree with Shelley that the lyrics of the Canzoniere “are 
as spells which unseal the inmost enchanted fountains of 
the delight which is the grief of love.” That is to say, 
Petrarch in this monumental series of odes and sonnets 
depicted all the moods of a real passion, and presented 
them in a style of such lucidity, with so exquisite a 
command of rhythmical resources, and with humanity of 
emotion so simple and so true, as to render his portrait of 
a lover’s soul applicable to all who have loved and will 
love for ages. If space suíliced much might be written 
about the peculiar position held by Petrarch between the 
metaphysical lyrists of Tuscany and the more realistic 
amorists of succceding generations. True in this respect 
also to his anticipation of the coming age, he was the first 
Italian poet of love to free himself from allegory and 
mysticism. Yet he was far from approaching the analysis 
of emotion with the directness of a Heine or De Musset. 
Though we believe in the reality of Laura, we derive no 
clear conception either of her person or her character. She 
is not so much a woman as woman in the abstract; and 
perhaps on this very account the poems written for her by 
her lover have been taken to the heart by countless lovers 
who came after him. The method of his art is so general- 
izing, while his feeling is so natural, that every man can 
see himself reflected in the singer and his mistress 
shadowed forth in Laura. "The same criticism might be 
passed on Petrarch’s descriptions of nature. That he felt 
the beauties of nature keenly is certain, and he frequently 
touches them with obvious appreciation. Yet he has 
written nothing so characteristic of Vaucluse as to be 
inapplicable to any solitude where there are woods and 
water. The Canzontere is therefore one long melodious 
monody poured from the poet's soul, with the indefinite 
form of a beautiful woman seated in a lovely landscape, a 
perpetual object of delightful contemplation. This dis- 
engagement from loeal circumstance without the sacrifice 
of emotional sincerity 1s a merit in Petrarch, but it became 
a fault in his imitators. Lacking his intensity of passion 
and his admirable faculty for seizing the most evanescent 


shades of differenee in feeling, they degenerated into: 


colourless and lifeless insipidities made insupportable by 
the frigid repetition of tropes and conceits which we are 
fain to pardon in the master. 

Petrarch did not distinguish himself by love-poetry alone 
in the Italian language. His odes to Giacomo Colonna, 
to Cola di Rienzi, and to the princes of Italy display him 
in another light. They exhibit the oratorical fervour, the 
pleader’s eloquence in its most perfect lustre, which 


Petrarch possessed m no less measure than subjective pas- 


sion. Modern literature has nothing nobler, nothing more 
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harmonious in the declamatory style than these three 
patriotic effusions, Their spirit itself is epoch-making in 
the history of Europe. Up to this point Italy had scarcely 
begun to exist. "There were Florentincs and Lombards, 
Guelfs and Ghibellines ; but even Dante had scarcely con- 
ceived of Italy as a nation, independent of the empire, 
inclusive of her several component commonwealths. To 
the high conception of Italian nationality, to the belief in 
that spiritual unity which underlay her many discords and 
divisions, Petrarch attained partly through his disengage- 
ment from civic and local partisanship, partly through his 
large and liberal ideal of culture. It was the function of 


the Renaissance to bring all parts of the Italian peninsula 


into an intellectual harmony by means of common enthu- 
siasm for arts and letters. But it remained for the present 
century to witness the political consolidation of the Italian 
people under a single government. 


The materials for a life of Petrarch are afforded in abundance by 
his letters, collected and prepared for publication under his own 
eyes. These are divided into Familiar Correspondence, Correspond- 
ence in Old Age, Divers Letters, and Letters without a Title; to 
which may be added the curious autobiographical fragment entitled 
the Epistle to Posterity. Next in importance rank the epistles and 
eclognes in Latin verse, the Italian poems, and the rhetorical 
addresses to popes, emperors, Cola di Rienzi, and some great men 
of antiquity. For the comprehension of his character the treatise 
De Contemptu Mundi, addressed to St Augustine and styled his 
Secret, is invaluable. Without attempting a complete list of 
Petrarch’s works, it may be well to illustrate the extent of his eru- 
dition and his activity as a writer by a brief enumeration of the 
most important. In the section belonging to moral philosophy 
we find De Remediis Utriusque Fortune, a treatise on human happi- 
ness and unhappiness ; De Vita Solitaria, a panegyrie of solitude ; 
De Otio Religiosorum, a similar essay on monastic life, inspired by 
a visit to his brother Gherardo in his convent near Marseilles. On 
historical subjects the most considerable are Rerum Memorandarum 
Libri, a miscellany from a student's commonplace-book, and De 
Viris illustribus, an epitome of the biographies of Roman worthies. 
Three polemical works require mention : Contra cujusdam anonyme 
Galli calumnias Apologia, Contra Medieum quendam Invectivarum 
Libri, and De sui ipsius et multorum Ignorantia, —controversial 
and sareastie compositions, which grew out of Petrarch’s quarrels 
with the physieiaus of Avignon and the Averroists of Padua. In 
this connexion it might also be well to mention the remarkable 
satires on the papal court, included iu the Zpistolm sine Titulo. 
Five publie orations have been preserved, the most weighty of 
which, in explanation of Petrareh's eonception of literature, is the 
speech delivered on the Capitol upon the occasion of his coronation. 
Among his Latin poems Africa, an epic on Seipio Africanus, takes 
the first place. Twelve Zelogues and three books of Epistles in 
verse close the list. In Italian we possess the Canzoniere, which 
includes odes and sonnets written for Laura during her lifetime, 
those written for her after her death, and a miscellaneous section 
containing the three patriotic odes and three famous poetical 
invectives against the papal court. Besides these lyrical composi- 
tions are the semi-epical or allegorical Trionfi,—Triumphs of Love, 
Chastity, Death, Fame, Time, and Divinity, written in terza rima 
of smooth and limpid quality. Though these Triumphs, as a whole, 
are deficient in poetic inspiration, the second canto of the Trionfo 
della Morte, in which Petrarch describes a vision of his dead love 
Laura, is justly famous for reserved passion and pathos tempered 
to a tranqnil harmony. 


The complete bibliography of Petrarch forms a considerable volume. Such 
a work was attempted by Domenico Rossetti (Trieste, 1828). It will be enough 
here to mention the Basel edition of 1581, in folio, as the basis for all subsequent 
editions ol his collected works. Two editions of the Canzoniere deserve especial 
notice,—that of Marsand (Padua, 1820) and that of Leopardi in Le Monnier's col- 
lection, Nor must Fracassetti’s Italian version of the Letters (published in 5 
vols. by Le Monnier) be neglected. De Sade's Life of the poet (Amsterdam, 
1764-67) marks an epoch in the history of his numerous biographies; but this 
is in many important points untrustworthy, and it has been superseded by 
Gustav Koerting’s exhaustive volume on Petrarca’s Leben und Werke (Leipsic, 
1878) Georg Voigt’s Wiederbelebung des classischen, Alterthums (Berlin, 1859) 
contains a well-digested estimate of Petrarch’s relation to the revival of learn- 
ing. Meziere’s Petrarque (1868) is a monograph of merit. English readers may 
be referred to a little book on Petrarch by Henry Reeve, and to vols. ii. and iv. 
of Symonds's Renaissance in 1taly. (J. A. 8.) 


PETREL, the name applied in a general way to a group 
of Birds (of which more than 100 species are recognized) 
from the habit which some of them possess of apparently 
walking on the surface of the water as the apostle St Peter 
(of whose name the word is a diminutive form) is recorded 
(Matt. xiv. 29) to have done. For a long while the Petrels 
were ranked as a Family, under the name of Procell- 
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arid, and thought to be either very nearly allied to the 
Gulls, Laride, or intermediate between that Family and the 
Steqganopodes ; but this opinion has gradually given way, 
and it is now hard to resist the conclusion that they have 
to be regarded as an “Order,” to which the name Z'ubinares 
has been applied from the tubular form of their nostrils, a 
feature possessed in greater or less degree by all of them, 
and by which each may at a glance be recognized. They 
have usually been subdivided into three groups or Sub- 
families, (1) Pelecanoidine (or Halodrominz), containing 
some three or four species known as Diving-Petrels, with 
habits very different from others of the Family, and almost 
peculiar to high southern latitudes from Cape Horn to 
New Zealand ; (2) Procellariine, or Petrels proper; and 
(3) Diomedeinz, or Albatrosses (cf. MALLEMUCK, vol. xv. 
p. 334). Recently, however, the anatomy of the group 
has been subjected to very close examination by Garrod 
and W. A. Forbes, the latter of whom has summed up the 
results obtained by himself and his predecessor in an ela- 
borate essay, forming part ix. of the Zoology of the voyage 
of the “Challenger,” which shew determinations that differ 
greatly from any that had been reached by prior system- 
atists. According to these investigators, the Tubinares 
are composed of two Families, Procellartide and Oceanitida, 
whose distinctness had never before been suspected ?—the 
latter consisting of four genera not very much differing in 
appearance from many others, while the former includes 
as Subfamilies the Albatrosses, Diomedeinex, with three 
genera, Diomedea, Thalassiarche, and Phebetria, and the 
true Petrels, Procellariinz, in which last are combined forms 
so different externally and in habit as the Diving-Petrels, 
above noticed, the Storm-Petrels, Procellaria, the Flat-billed 
Petrels, Prion, the Futmar (vol. ix. p. 817), the SHEAR- 
WATERS (q.v.), and others. Want of space forbids us 
here dwelling on the characters assigned to these different 
groups, or the means which have led to this classification 
of it, set forth at great length in the essay cited, where 
also will be found copious references to previous studies 
of the Petrels, among which may here be especially men- 
tioned those of MM. Hombron and Jacquinot (Comptes 
Rendus, 1844, pp. 353-358, and Zool. Voy. au Pol Sud, 
vol. iii.), Prof. Coues (Proc. Acad. Philadelphia, 1864, pp. 
72-91, 116-144, and 1866, pp. 25-33, 134-197), and Mr 
Salvin (Orn. Miscellany, ii. pp. 223-238, 249-257 ; and 
Zoology, Voy. “ Challenger," pt. viii. pp. 140-149). 
Petrels are dispersed throughout all the seas and oceans 
of the world, and some species apparently never resort to 
land except for the purpose of nidification, though nearly 
all are liable at times to be driven ashore, and often very 
far inland, by gales of wind.? It would also seem that 
during the breeding-season many of them are wholly noc- 
turnal in their habits, passing the day in holes of the 
ground, oz in clefts of the rocks, in which they generally 
nestle, the hen of each pair laying a single white egg, 
sparsely speckled in a few species with fine reddish dots. 
Of those species that frequent the North Atlantie, the 
common Storm-Petrel, Procellaria pelagica, a little bird 
which has to the ordinary eye rather the look of a Swift 
or Swallow, is- the * Mother Carey’s chicken " of sailors, 
and is widely believed to be the harbinger of bad weather ; 
but scamen hardly discriminate between this and others 
nearly resembling it in appearance, such as Leach's or the 


1 Most commonly but erroneously spelt Procellaridæ. 

? [t is due to Prof. Coues to state that in 1864 he had declared the 
genus Oceanites, of which he only knew the external characters, to be 
“the most distinet and remarkable " of the ** Procellariew,” though he 
never thought of making it the type of a separate Family. 

3 Thus (strelata hesitata, the Capped Petrel, a species whose 
proper home seems to be Guadeloupe and some of the neighbouring 
West-Indian Islands, has occurred in the State of New York, near 
Boulogne, in Norfolk, and in Hungary (bis, 1884, p. 202)! 
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Fork-tailed Petrel, Cymochorea leucorrhoa, a rather. larger 
but less common bird, aud Wilson's Petrel, Oceanites 
oceanicus, the type of the Family Oceanitidi mentioned 
above, which is more common on the American side. But 
it is in the Southern Ocean that Petrels most abound, both 
as species and as individuals. The Cape-Pigeon or Pintado 
Petrel, Daption capensis, is one that has long been well 
known to mariners and other wayfarers on the great waters, 
while those who voyage to or from Australia, whatever 
be the route they take, are certain to meet with many 
more species, some, as Ossifragu gigantea, as large as Alha- 
trosses, and several of them called by sailors by a variety 
of choice names, generally having reference to the strong 
smell of musk emitted by the birds, among which that of 
* Stink-pot ” is not the most opprobrious. None of the 
Petrels are endowed with any brilliant colouring—sooty- 
black, grey of various tints (one of which is often called 
“blue” ), and white being the only hues their plumage 
exhibits; but their graceful flight, and their companion- 
ship when no other life is visible around a lonely vessel on 
the widest of oceans, give them an interest to beholders, 
though this is too often marred by the wanton destruction 
dealt out by brutal or thoughtless persons who thus seek 
to break the tediousness of a long voyage. The distri- 
bution of the several species of Petrels in the Southern 
Ocean has been ably treated by Prof. A. Milne-Edwards in 
the Annales des Sciences Naturelles for 1882 (ser. 6, Zoo- 
logie, vol. xiii. art. 4, pp. 1-22), of which essay a transla- 
tion will be found in the Mittheilungen des Ornithologischen 
Vereins in Wien for 1884. (a. N.) 

PETRIE, Grorce (1790-1866), Irish antiquary, was the 
son of James Petrie, a native of Aberdeen, who had settled 
in Dublin as a portrait and miniature painter. He was 
born in Dublin in January 1790, and was educated to 
become a painter. Besides attaining considerable reputa- 
tion as a landscape painter of Irish scenes, he devoted 
much of his artistic skill to the illustration of the anti- 
quities of the country. Even in boyhood his love of 
archeology vied with his love of art and of nature. In 
1828 he was appointed to conduct the antiquarian and 
historical section of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, but 
this department of the work was not persevered in by the 
Government. In 1832 he became editor of the Dublin 
Penny Journal, a periodical designed to disseminate in- 
formation among the masses, to which he contributed 
numerous articles on the history of the fine arts in 
Ireland, Petrie may be regarded as the first scientific 
investigator of Irish archeology, his contributions to which 
are also in themselves of prime importance. His Assay 
on Round Towers, for which in 1830 he received the prize 
of the Irish Academy, must still rank, whether or not his 
opinion be aecepted that the round towers served the joint 
purpose of belfries and fortalices, as the standard work on 
the subject. A second edition was published in 1845. 
Among his other more important contributions to Irish 
archeology are his Hssay on the Military Architecture of 
Ireland. and his Mistory and Antiquities of Tara Hill. 
In 1847 he received the degree of LL.D. from the 
university of Dublin, and in 1849 he was placed on the 
civil list for an annual pension of £300. He died 17th 
January 1866. 


See the Life and Labours in Art and Archeology of George Petrie, 
by William Stokes, 1868. 


PETROLEUM. The word “petroleum” (rock-oil ; 
Germ., erdül, steindl) is used to designate the forms of 
bitumen that are of an oily consistence. It passes by 
insensible gradations into the volatile and ethereal naph- 
thas on the one hand and the semi-fluid malthas or mineral- 
tars on the other. 

History.—Petroleum has been known by civilized man 
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from the dawn of history. Herodotus wrote of the springs 
of Zacynthus (Zante), and the fountains of Hit have been 
celebrated by the Arabs and Persians. Pliny and Dioscorides 
deseribe the oil of Agrigentum, which was used in lamps 
under the name of “ Sicilian oil,” and mention is made of 
petroleum springs in China in the earliest records of that 
ancient people. The abundance of petroleum and the firc- 
temple at Baku on the Caspian have been frequently de- 
scribed by travellers who have gone overland from Europe 
to India, from the time of Marco Polo to recent years. Petro- 
leum in North America was first mentioned by a Franciscan 
missionary, Joseph de la Roche d'Allion, in a letter written 
in 1629 and published in Sagard's Histoire du Canada in 
1636. Peter Kalm described the springs on Oil Creek in his 
book of travels in North America, published in London in 
1772. In 1750 the French commander at Fort Duquesne 
described them in a letter to General Montcalm, and later, 
towards the close of the last century, frequent mention is 
made of oil-springs in correspondence relating to what is 
now western Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky. In 1765 and 1826 the British Government sent 
embassies to the court of Ava, in the reports of which 
mentiv. `“ made of the petroleum springs and wells near 
Rangoon on the lrawadi. During the early years of the 
present century the oceurrence of bitumen, and particularly 
of its liquid forms, was noticed by scientific men and 
travellers in various localities. In Europe, Boussingault’s 
researches upon the petroleum of Bechelbronn (Lower 
Alsace) and the discovery of paraffin by Reichenbach 
attracted much attention. Petroleum was observed and 
described as early as 1814 in Washington county, Ohio, 
in wells at that time being bored for brine. In 1819 a 
well bored for brine in Wayne county, Kentucky, yielded 
so much black petroleum that it was abandoned. It has 
continued to yield small quantities until the present time. 
In 1829 a well drilled for brine near Burkesville, Cumber- 
land county, Kentucky, yielded such a flow of petroleum 
that it was regarded as a wonderful natural phenomenon. 
This well is estimated to have yielded, up to 1860, 50,000 
barrels of oil, the larger part of which was wasted. Of the 
rest a few barrels were bottled and sold as a liniment in 
the United States and Europe under the name of * Ameri- 
can oil.” 

About the year 1847 E. W. Binney of Manchester, Eng- 
land, called attention to the petroleum discovered at Rid- 
dings, near Alfreton in Derbyshire, and a few years later 
he, together with James Young and others, commenced the 
manufacture of illuminating and other oils from it. The 
supply of erude material from this source soon became in- 
adequate, and they then commenced distilling the Boghead 
mineral that had been found near Bathgate in Scotland. 
The success attending this enterprise soon attracted atten- 
tion in the United States of America, and a number of estab- 
lishinents were 1n operation in the course of a few years, 
someof them being licensed under Young's patents. In 1851, 
when petroleum on Oil Creek was worth 75 cents a gallon 
in the crude state, it was tested as a crude material for 
the manufacture of illuminating oil by Messrs William and 
Luther Attwood, and Joshua Merrill, at the United States 
Chemical Manufacturing Company's works at Waltham, 
near Doston, Massachusetts, and its merits for that purpose 
fully established. But its scarcity at that time prevented 
its use in commercial quantities, and the establishments at 
Doston and Portland, Maine, under the charge of Messrs 
Merrill and William Attwood, continued to use Boghead 
mineral and albertite for a number of years after petroleum 
was produced in sufficient quantity. Petroleum was refined 
and offered for sale in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as early as 
1855, but the quantity was too small to influence even the 
local trade ; it, however, created a small demand for the 
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erude oil. The well-known fact that brine-wells often pro- 
duced petroleum led those who sold the “ American oil" to 
embellish the label on the bottles with a derrick and other 
accompaniments of a brine-well ; and the story is told that 
the projector of the first well drilled exclusively for petro- 
leum was led to undertake it through reflecting upon this 
picture. Some oil from one of the natural springs near 
Titusville, Pennsylvania, was sent to Professor B. Silliman, 
junior, of Yale College, and he made a report upon it which 
has become a classic in the literature of petroleum. ‘This 
report was so satisfactory that a company was organized 
in New Haven, and E. L. Drake was sent to drill a well 
upon land that was leased in the valley of Oil Creek, 
a short distance below the spot where the city of Titus- 
ville now stands. The region was then almost a wilder- 
ness, and many delays were experienced before he succeeded 
in getting his men and machinery in operation. He was 
at first thwarted by quicksands and water, but he finally 
drove an iron pipe 36 feet down to the rock. This device, 
said to have been original with Drake, has been of great 
value in artesian boring ever since he used it. After 
drilling 33 feet on the 28th of August 1859, the drill fell 
suddenly 6 inches into a crevice, and was left until the 
next day, when the drill-hole was found to be nearly filled 
with petroleum. No spot in the entire territory where 
petroleum has since been obtained could have been selected 
where the oil was to be obtained nearer the surface. "The 
success of this enterprise led to the immediate drilling 
of other wells, first in the valley of Oil Creek and its 
tributaries, and later over the higher land between Oil 
Creek and the Alleghany river below Tidioute. As this 
territory began to be exhausted, the region of the lower 
Alleghany, in Butler and Clarion counties, yielded wells 
of great richness, and finally the Bradford field in M‘Kean 
county became the centre of production. A careful com- 
parison of the situations of some of the most productive 
wells led to the discovery that the areas yielding oil were 
not irregular in outline, but extended across the country 
in narrow belts, without regard to the present configuration 
of the surface. The areas of these belts were in general 
parallel, and extended in a north-east and south-west 
direction, 15° to 20° from the meridian. As the exhaustion 
of the oil-fields of Butler and Clarion counties led pro- 
ducers to seek a more productive locality, lines were run 
by compass on the supposed axis of the oil-belt over forest- 
covered hills for many miles, until they reached the town 
of Bradford, near which wells had previously been drilled 
without success. Deeper wells were drilled, and oil was 
obtained, resulting in the development since 1875 of about 
68,000 aeres of the most uniformly productive and exten- 
sive oil-territory yet discovered. 

In the province of Ontario, Canada, principally in the 
vicinity of Enniskillen, a territory of limited extent but 
great productiveness has been under development for the 
last twenty years. In the region about Baku and in the 
valley of the Kuban, at the eastern and western extremi- 
ties of the Caucasus, petroleum has been obtained for an 
unknown period, and is now being produced from artesian 
borings in large quantities. In Galicia and Roumania it 
is also obtained in commercial quantities. These regions 
with the United States furnish the petroleum of commerce. 
Japan, China, Burmah, and Italy have yielded petroleum 
in quantities sufficient to supply a local demand, but the 
vast quantity of the American oil and low price at which it 
is furnished have rendered the production in these coun- 
tries unprofitable. 

Geographical Distribution. —PTetroleum “was found about 
one hundred years since in making the duke of Dridge- 
waters tunnel at Worsley, at Wigan and West Leigh in 
the Lancashire coal-fields, at Coalbrookdale and Wellington 
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in Shropshire and Riddings in Derbyshire, two other coal- 
fields; also in a peat-bog at Down Holland, near Orms- 
kirk, in Lancashire, but never in commercial quantities. 
The greatest supply has not been more than fifty gallons 
a day, and even that soon diminished." A tar-spring was 
known at Coalport, in Shropshire, early in the present 
century. Although there are extensive deposits of solid 
bitumen in eastern France and Switzerland, the petrolenm 
springs that occur at Saint Doés, Basses Pyrénées, are un- 
important. ln Alsace, at Lobsaun and Bechelbronn, petro- 
leum has been obtained for many years for local uses. 
Although reported from many localities in Germany, the 
only point that has promised to be of any importance is the 
Liineburg heath, south of Hamburg. Petroleum is also 
reported near Hölle, in Dithmarschen, Schleswig-Holstein. 
On the eastern shores of the Adriatic—in Dalmatia and 
Albania—and in the Ionian Islands, petroleum springs 
have been mentioned by the writers of classical antiquity. 
In Armenia and Persia petroleum has been used for un- 
known centuries, and 1t appears to be widely distributed 
in the mountains that surround the tableland of Iran. In 
Algeria, Egypt, Kashmir, the Punjab, Assam, Java, and 
other East Indian islands petroleum is reported. In North 
America the successful development of the petroleum-fields 
of north-west Pennsylvania following the completion of 
Drake's well led in a few years to the drilling of wells in 
a great many localities where petroleum-springs had been 
observed. The following so-called “ petroleum-fields " have 
produced oil in commercial quantities more or less valuable. 


Maximum Yield in barrels 
Name. produe to 1880. 
Oil Creek, Venango county, Pennsylvania | 1862 |35,517,297 
Pithole, s . 1866 | 8,816,289 
Central Alleghany,  ,, a 1871 6,182,900 
Lower Alleghany, Butler and Clarion | 1874 | 37,342,978 
counties 35 
| Tidioute, Venango and Warren counties ,, | 1874 4,674,345 
! Bullion, Venango county ys 1877 2,912,090 | 
Bradford, M*Kean county 3 1881 | 44,574,921 
Warren, Warren county * 1878 448,213 
Smith's Ferry, Beaver county " 1879 339,631 
Mecca, Trumbull county, Ohio ............... 
Grafton, Lorain county, ss cee 
' Maeksburg, Washington county, ,, ...... 
Horse Neck, Pleasants county, W. Virginia, | A continuous small 
Voleano, Wood county, » production since 
Burning Spring, Wirt county, E 1865. No record. 
Glasgow, Barren county, Kentucky ......... 
Santa Clara Valley, Ventura county, Cali- | 
fornia 


Besides these localities petroleum has been observed over 
an area 1500 miles long by an unknown breadth in the 
valley of the Mackenzie and its tributaries, and in New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland, and other portions of eastern 
Canada. It also occurs at many different points along the 
Appalachian system of mountains from Point Gaspé on the 
St Lawrence to northern Alabama. It has been noticed in 
Kansas, Missouri, Wyoming, Colorado, and "Texas in the 
United States, in southern Mexico, in the West [ndia 
Islands, and in the northern states of South America. 
Petroleum is one of the most widely distributed substances 
occurring in nature, but an examination of the geograph- 
ical localities in which it chiefly oceurs will show them to 
be intimately connected with the principal mountain-chains 
of the world. 

Geological Relations.—It has been frequently remarked 
that petroleum occurs in all geological formations, from 
the Silurian up to the Tertiary. While this is true as a 
general statement, it is misleading, for petroleum is not 
uniformly distributed through all formations, but occurs 
principally in two epochs of geological history ; these are 
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the Silurian and the lower half of the Tertiary. The vast 
accumulations along the prineipal axis of oceurrenee in 
the western hemisphere are found in Silurian and Devonian 
rocks ; the most productive axis of occurrence in the eastern 
hemisphere lies in the Eocene and Miocene of the Car- 
pathians, Transylvania, and the Caucasus. In England 
the small quantity of petroleum that has been observed 
has sprung from the Coal-measures. In the valley of the 
Rhone and in Savoy it is in Jurassic limestones. The 
bitumen of the Apennines, of Dalmatia and Albania, of 
Roumania, Galicia, and the Caucasus, issnes for the most 
part from rocks that are Eocene. But little is known 
respecting the geology of the bitumen of Asia Minor and 
Persia; the Punjab is also Eocene, and the little that is 
known of the deposits in Burmah and the East Indian 
Islands indicates that they are of the same age. East of 
the Mississippi river petroleum has been reported from 
localities that desertbe an ellipse upon the border of the 
Cineimnati antielinal, which consists of an elevation of 
Silurian rocks extending from central Kentucky to Lake 
Erie, with the city of Cincinnati nearly in its centre, slop- 
ing beneath the newer formations in all directions; Start- 
ing at Great Manitoulin Island, in the northern part of 
Lake Huron, it is next reported at Port Huron, Michigan ; 
Chicago, Illinois; Terre Haute, and in Crawford county. 
Indiana; Henderson, Cloverport, Bowling Green, and 
Glasgow, Kentucky; and around Nashville, and south-east- 
wards to Chattanooga, Tennessee, where the Silurian rocks 
again reach the surface. Turning north, the line extends 
almost unbroken through the eastern counties of Kentucky 
into Ohio and West Virginia, into Pennsylvania and New 
York, the ellipse being completed by the petroleum-fields 
of Canada. At Great Manitoulin Island petroleum was 
obtained in the Trenton limestone, at Chicago and Terre 
Haute in the Niagara limestone, both of which are Silurian. 
The Kentucky geologists regard the great Devonian black 
slate as the source of the oil in that State. There it is 
found saturating sandstones at Glasgow, and in erevices 
at Burkesville and other points on the Cumberland river. 
In the neighbourhood of Nashville, where the Lower 
Silurian rocks reach the surface, petroleum oecurs within 
geodes, which are enclosed in the solid mass of the blue 
limestone. North-cast of Nashville the present location 
of the oil is found to be in rocks that lie in an ascending 
series. Around Burkesville it is found in the Upper 
Silurian, immediately beneath the Devonian black slate. 
Farther north it lies in the Devonian and Subearbonifer- 
ous sandstones, which, in Johnson county, Kentucky, are 
now partly above the drainage-level of the country. The 
so-called “oil-break” of West Virginia and Ohio yiclds 
petroleum from sandstones that lie within the Coal- 
measures. Still farther to the north-east, in Pennsylvania 
and New York, the oil-sands are all found beneath the 
Coal-measures in the Upper Devonian, while in Canada 
they again descend to the Lower Devonian. “ Petroleum 
exists in the Cretaceous rocks which extend along the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains from British Colum- 
bia to Mexico, and in many of the interior valleys.” The 
bitumen of the Pacific slope, of Mexico, the West Indies, 
and South America, is Mioeene in California and Eocene in 
Trinidad and Peru. From these statements it will be scen 
that there is a vast area in the Mississippi valley, estimated 
at 200,000 square miles, beneath which petroleum has been 
obtained, the formations of which are nowhere more recent 
than the Coal-measures. Another vast area, extending 
from California through Mexico to Peru, and inelnding 
the West India Islands, yields petrolenm from Tertiary 
rocks; while on the eastern continent a belt of country 
extends from the North Sea to Java, the bitumen-bearing 
rocks of which are Tertiary so far as is known. At present 
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the bulk of petroleum produced issues from rocks older 
than the Carboniferous, while the formations yielding 
bitumen, in by far the greater number of localities, are of 
Eocene age. In the great “oil-region” of the United 
States petroleum occurs in crevices to a very limited 
extent. In Canada and West Virginia it occurs beneath 
the crowns of antielinals, and in Pennsylvania it saturates 
the porous portions of formations that lie far beneath the 
influence of superficial erosion, like sand-bars in a flowing 
stream or detritus on a beach. These strata are not of 
any particular geological age, but run through a vast 
accumulation of sediments embraced in all the forma- 
tions between the Lower Devonian and Upper Carbonifer- 
ous. They lie conformably with the enelosing rocks, and 
slope gently to the south-west. The Bradford field in 
particular resembles a sheet of coarse-grained sandstone 
100 square miles in extent, by from 20 to 80 fect in 
thickness, lying with its south-western edge lowest and 
submerged in salt water, and its north-eastern edge highest 
and filled with gas under an extremely high pressure. In 
Galicia the sandstones holding the oil are very much dis- 
turbed, while in the Caucasus the deposits of sand are 
erratic both in regard to position and extent, and lenticular 
in outline, being enclosed in a formation eonsisting of 
stiff blue clay. 

Chemistry. The first chemical research upon petroleum 
was conducted by Vanqnelin in 1817 upon the naphtha of 
Amiano. Prior to the discovery of petroleum in commer- 
cial quantities, a number of European chemists had made 
determination of the atomic constitution of several different 
varieties, and it had become generally understood that the 
oil consisted of an equal number of atoms of carbon and 
hydrogen. It has since been determined that some varieties 
of petroleum contain nitrogen and others contain sulphur 
and oxygen. These last-named elements are, however, to 
be properly considered as components of impurities, "The 
proximate principles of petroleum have been determined 
and examined chiefly by Schorlemmer in England, Pelouze 
and Cahours in France, and C. M. Warren and S. P. Sadtler 
in the United States. Many other chemists have contri- 
buted valuable assistance to the work. These researches 
have established the fact that Pennsylvania petroleum con- 
sists chiefly of two homologous series of isomeric compounds 
having the general formula C,H2n+2, at one extremity of 
which marsh gas is found and solid paraffin at the other 
(see PaAnarrIN). This oil also contains a smaller propor- 
tion of the olefine series, having the formula C,,He,, with 
traces in the Bradford oil of the benzole series. Rangoon 
petroleum contains a larger proportion of both the olefine 
and the benzole series than Pennsylvania oil. It has been 
shown that Caucasian petroleum contains the additive 
compounds of the benzole group which have the same per- 
centage composition as the olefines and furnish an illumin- 
ating oil containing more carbon than Pennsylvania oils of 
the same specific gravity. The residues from the manu- 
facture of petroleum have been shown to contain very 
dense solids and liquids of high specific gravity, having a 
large proportion of carbon and possessed of remarkable 
fluorescent properties. Some petroleums are easily oxidized 
into asphaltum and kindred products. Colourless illumin- 
ating oils under the action of light absorb oxygen, which is 
converted into ozone, and they become yellow and viscid and 
of greatly impaired quality when the action is prolonged. 

Origin.—The origin of petroleum has been a subject of 
speculation among scientific men during the last half cen- 
tury. It is a subject involved in much greater obscurity 
than the origin of coal, for, unlike coal, it has no organic 
structure; hence it can only be inferred upon circumstantial 
evidence that it 1s of organic origin; yet such evidence is so 
strong that few competent judges have ventured to decide 
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otherwise. The arguments in favour of a chemical origin 
have been advanced almost wholly by a school of French 
chemists during the last twenty years. They are based 
upon the results of a class of experiments first inaugurated 
by Berthelot, in which powerful deoxidizing agents like the 
alkali metals or iron at a white heat are caused to react 
with steam and carbonic acid. The hydrogen of the water 
and the carbon of the carbonic acid, having been deprived 
of their oxygen, unite in the nascent state to form a mix- 
ture of oily fluids closely resembling petroleum. Sufficient 
quantities of these oils have been prepared to prove their 
identity with each other and with crude petroleum. Be- 
fore concluding from this circumstance that petroleum is 
the product of similar reactions, it 1s necessary to assume 
a condition of the earth's interior concerning which we 
know nothing ; and, while the theoretical chemistry of the 
earth, based upon the nebular hypothesis, does not forbid 
such possibilities, there are other considerations relating 
to the origin of petroleum based upon the known rather 
than the possible that render the assumption that petroleum 
is of mineral origin forced and unnecessary. It is found 
that, when shale, coal, peat, wood, or animal matter, in 
fact any recent or fossil organic matter, is subjected to 
destructive distillation at low temperatures, there is ob- 
tained among other products an oily fuid which chemistry 
shows to consist chiefly of the same compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen as are found in Pennsylvania petroleum. 
There are other petroleums, however, occurring in Canada, 
Tennessee, and other localities somewhat different in com- 
position, which are often found under conditions that make 
it extremely difficult to account for their origin upon any 
hypothesis that does not regard them as a product of the 
decomposition of animal remains. They fill the cavities of 
fossil corals and orthoceratites in Canada and of geodes in 
Tennessee, in all of which the oil appears to be hermetically 
sealed until the rock-mass is broken. The formation in 
which these oils occur consists of thickly-bedded Silurian 
limestones that were probably deposited in a deep sea at a 
somewhat high temperature, in which vast quantitics of 
sea-animals perished and became buried. It is therefore 
most strictly in accordance with observed facts to assume 
that these oils, in whatever manner they may have been 
produced from the original animal remains, are indigenous 
to the rocks in which they are found. These indigenous 
oils do not occur locally in considerable quantity, although 
the aggregate amount scattered through any formation in 
which they occur can easily be shown to be large. 

In those localities, notably north-western Pennsylvania 
and eastern Ohio, where petroleum oecurs in large quan- 
tity, it occurs quite uniformly, saturating heavy beds of 
uncemented sandstone. This sandstone is overlaid with an 
impervious shell of slate, containing much silica, that holds 
down both the oil and gas within the sandstone under great 
pressure, not locally in cavities but over wide areas. The 
sandstone is also, so far as can be ascertamed, underlaid with 
a vast formation of shale more than 1000 feet in thickness, 
containing large numbers of fossil animals and such a quan- 
tity of fossil sea-weeds that Dr J. S. Newberry has suggested 
that the Silurian ocean here contained a veritable sargasso 
sea. This shale, so filled with the remains of fucoids, 
has been several times submitted to destructive distilla- 
tion, and has yielded as high as 50 gallons to the ton of 
distillate oil that was in many respects scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from crude petroleum. During the present 
century the French chemical geologists have held that 
all forms of bitumen are the product of metamorphism. 
Prominent among these may be mentioned Daubrée, who in 
his Observations sur le Métamorphisme has shown the strict 
correspondenee between his laboratory experiments, in 
which all forms of bitumen were produced, and the opera- 
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tions of nature. No evidence appears to be lacking to 
show that those operations of nature in which heat, 
pressure, and steam have joined, usually denominated by 
physicists “metamorphism,” when acting upon strata con- 
taining organie remains, are an adequate origin for petro- 
leum as it occurs in the oil-regions of Pennsylvania and 
in Galicia. Petroleum occurs on the western slope of the 
Appalachian system from Point Gaspé on the Gulf of St 
Lawrence to northern Alabama, and there it is most abun- 
dant in the neighbourhood of strata in which there is the 
greatest aceumulation of organic remains. The accumu- 
lations of sediment from which this mountain-system was 
constructed were deposited in a current whose course was 
parallel with the axis of the system, and, as has been so 
fully shown by Professor James Hall (Paleontology of 
New York, vol iiL, Introduction), these sediments were 
deposited in great thickness and of very coarse materials 
in the north-east, gradually thinning and increasing in fine- 
ness as they reached the Mississippi valley in the south- 
west. From the latest conclusions of American geologists 
it may be inferred that originally the castern border of 
these deposits lay over a region now covered by the 
Atlantic Ocean. When the elevation took place that 
brought the metamorphic rocks of New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia to the surface, the 
eastern border remained submerged, while the western 
border was brought above the sea-level. The facts that 
concern petroleum are found in the comparatively un- 
disturbed and nearly level position of this western border, 
in which the rocks holding the petroleum he at present, 
like sand-bars in a current, and the further evidence 
that they afford that the metamorphic action which has 
altered nearly all the formations of the eastern border 
became extinct along a plane that descended deeper and 
deeper from the surface as the western slope of the system 
is traversed. This evidence further shows that along the 
western borders of the system, although the rocks and 
the coal that they enclose are unaltered near the surface, 
at the same time vast areas of the fucoidal shale and even 
limestones containing indigenous petroleum may have 
been invaded by the heat-action and their volatile con- 
tents distilled at great depths. This distillate, being 
forced up by heat and hydrostatic pressure, would natur- 
ally accumulate in any overlying bed of rock porous 
enough to receive it. In Galicia, Roumania, and Tran- 
sylvania the metamorphic core of the Carpathians is 
flanked by beds of fucoidal shale rich in the remains of 
marine animals, which are intercalated with the beds of 
sandstone that contain the oil. This hypothesis, which 
regards petroleum as a distillate, includes the facts as 
thus far observed, is in harmony with scientific possi- 
bilities, and is reasonable, as it does not require any ex- 
traordinary assumption of either chemical or geological con- 
ditions. While the maintenance of any particular theory 
concerning the origin of petroleum is primarily of very 
little practical value, it 1s indirectly of value to conclude 
whether by some deep-seated chemical action the oil is at 
present being prepared in the laboratories of nature, or 
whether its generation has been long since completed. If 
a correct interpretation of the phenomena observed in rela- 
tion to petroleum leads to the hypothesis that the fluid 
is in most instances a distillate, and especially in those 
localities where it 1s most abundant, then the conelusion 
is inevitable that the generation of petroleum is practically 
completed, and the deposits are vast natural storehouses 
which when once emptied are as completely removed froin 
future production as a worked-out bed of coal. 

Methods of Production. — While petroleum has been pro- 
duced for an immemorial period in Persia, China, Japan, 
Burmah, Baku, and Galicia, and while the primitive 
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methods employed in each country in its. production fur- 
nish interesting subjects for study, it is scareely possible 
in this article to do more than indicate in a gencral man- 
ner how the vast quantities produced at the present time 
in the United States and Canada are brought to the 
surface, stored, and transported. In both Galicia and 
the Cancasus, which, with Canada and the United States, 
now furnish the petroleum of commerce, the ancient 
methods of production are being rapidly superseded by 
those employed in America. In the United States the 
development of oil-territory has acquired a habit that has 
become well defined, and has been repeatedly exemplified 
during the last twenty years. The first step is the sinking 
of a test or ‘“wild-cat” well outside the limits of any 
proved productive territory, the progress of such well 
being eagerly watched not only by those who pay for it 
but also by many others who hope to profit by the experi- 
ment. The striking of oil in such a well is the signal for 
a grand rush, and a speculative floating population invades 
the place. After a time the speculative phase is succeeded 
by that of settled development. The oil-territory has be- 
come outlined. The sagaeious ones have secured control 
of the most profitable tracts, while the floating element 
has moved on to a new field. Between the period of 
active development and absolute exhaustion comes that of 
decay, when the derricks are rotting and falling to wreck, 
and when property that has ceased to be productive has 
been sold at an extravagant price, and after accumulating 
debts has been abandoned. Finally the wave passes over 
and nature restores as she restores after the ruin of battle- 
fields. A visit to Pithole city, which in 1865 was, next to 
Philadelphia, the largest post-oflice in Pennsylvania, showed 
in 1881 fields of maize and timothy where some of the 
most famous wells had been, and of the city a score of 
houses tumbling to decay and not an inhabitant. It is 
not to be inferred, however, that any of the sections into 
which the oil-regions have been divided entirely cease to 
produce oil. There are wells now producing within sight 
of the spot where Drake drilled the first well; but large 
tracts cease to be centres of speculative investment, the 
old wells ecase to be remunerative, and the new wells no 
longer hold out the possibilities of a grand lottery. 

Wells are sometimes drilled by the owners of the land, but the 
larger part are drilled under leases. These leases are drawn with 
a great variety of conditions, but they usually stipulate that the 
lessor shall pay to the lessee a certain portion of the oil produced, 
the amount varying from one-tenth to one-fourth in proportion to 
the supposed richness of the territory. One well to five acres is 
considered as many as a judicious arrangement will allow, but many 
wells have been drilled much closer, and in some instances several 
wells have been drilled on one acre. The oil-sand of different 
localities varies as it oecnpies different geological horizons. The 
Venango oil-sand extends from Tidioute in Warren county to 
Herman Station in Butler county, Pennsylvania, a distance of 62 
miles. It is uniformly a conglomerate of smooth white quartz 
pebbles, from a quarter to three-quarters of an inch in thiekness. 
In other districts of the United States, Canada, and Galicia the 
oil-sand is a true sandstone of varying colour and texture. In the 
Caucasus the sand is fine, and resembles a quicksand, as it rises with 
the oil and aceumulates around the wells. 

When the loeation of a well has been determined, a derrick or 
“rig” is built, whieh consists of the derrick itself and a small 
house for an engine, with the necessary foundation for both. This 
foundation is made of heavy timbers dovetailed and keyed together. 
The derrick consists of a framework firmly braced in the form of a 
truncated pyramid, and about 70 feet high. At its base are two 
large reels, upon one of which the drilling cable is coiled and upon 
the other the sand-pump rope. At one side of the derrick a heavy 
post, called the Samson post, is framed into the main sill, upon the 
top of which rests the walking-beam, one end of it being connected 
with the engine of from 12 to 15 horse-power, whilst the other 
supports the drill. When the engine is in motion the walking- 
beam alternately raises and drops the drill. The boiler is made like 
the tubular boilers usually employed on locomotives, and is placed 


at a distance from the well to prevent the ignition of the gas that 
often accompanies the oil. The engine should be reversible, and so 
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placed that the driller in the derrick can easily control its motion 
by the use of cords and pulleys. A string of ¢ drilling tools 
is represented in fig. l. First we have the temper - screw 
a, which is attached directly to the end of the walking- 
beam, into the jaws of which the cable is clamped by the 
set-serew b, and the long screw of which, c, is worked ddwn- 
ward by the driller as the rock is penetrated. The free end 
of the cable is fastened to the rope-socket d, which is 
screwed into the sinker-bar e, that is, a solid bar of iron 
about 20 feet in length which serves to give firmness to the 
tools. The sinker-bar is serewed into the upper link of 
the jars. The jars, f, consist of two links of C steel, the slots 
of which are 21 inches long, 
with eross-heads 8 inches 
deep, in consequence of which 
the links have 13 inches of 
play. The lower link of the 
jars is screwed into another 
long iron bar called the 
anger-stem, g, Which is in 
turn serewed to the bit or 
drill A. The jars are the 
centre of action, and the 
manner in which they per- 
form their work may be best : 
explained, perhaps, in this 225—— 
Suppose the tools to ZEE 
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inches without lifting the esse 
anger-stem ; when the links 
come together they slack S 
back about 4 inches and O 
clamp the cable into theft 
temper-serew. If now thea 
vertical movement of the m 
walking-beam is 24 inches, 
the sinker-bar rises 4 inches, 
when the eross-heads of the W 
links come together with a zl 
smart blow ; then the auger- £ 
stem is picked up and lifted @ 
20 inches On the dowu- 
stroke the anger-stem falls uy 
20 inches, while the links k H= 
slide 4 inches carrying the 5 = 
sinker-bar down 24 inches. 9 === 
The links are never allowed qg === 
to strike on the down-stroke, U= == 
while the blow of the up- TZ 
stroke prevents the drill 
from becoming wedged into == 
any seam or crevice into .—— 
which its weight might drive “VY 
it. When the tools are all X* d 
ready for operation, either a 
wooden conductor is placed Q 
perpendicularly in a sort of 
shaft sunk to the bed-rock, 9 
or an iron tnbe called a 2 SSeS Ess 
drive-pipe" is driven upon qj ES 
it through the soil. In either © R 
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derrick-floor. The $ 
tools are swung into position , * 

from the top of the derrick, 4 ———— 
and the free end of the cable i s t 
is coiled around the shaft of 5 


. "o 
the reel in snch a manner “292 
that when the free end isQ SET 


tightened the tools are lifted, € c 
and when it is loose the reel- he 


dud de ag OC ee 
shaft revolves within the 492929: 
coils. By holding the cable G So —2 
firmly the tools rise, and as $2255 5,9 
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it is loosened they fall. The 
well is started in this man- 23525235, ^2 
ner and carried down until 3 249-9092 

the string of tools can he S- c — i 
suspended beneath the walk- Fig. 1.—String of Tools. 
ing-beam, when a cable as long as the supposed depth of the completed 


"2 
well is wound upon the reel, the end carried over a pulley at the top 
of the derriek and then fastened into the rope-socket, the temper- 
screw attached, and the drilling continued to 
the bottom of the well. Day and night the 
machinery is kept in motion, one driller and 
one engineer and tool-dresser work from noon 
until midnight, and another pair work from 
midnight until noon. The driller, with a 
short lever inserted in the temper-serew, walks 
round and round to rotate the drill. He 
watches the jars, and at intervals lets down 
the temper-serew. When the screw is run 
out or the drill needs sharpening, he arranges | 
the slack cable so that it will run freely over 
the pulley and proceeds to **draw out.” The 
cable is unclamped from the temper-screw 
and the engine disconnected ^ad 
from the walking-beam and ..- - 
attached to the eable-reel. 
When all is ready the long 
cable is reeled up and the 
tools drawn ont. The bit = 
is replaced by one newly 522273 Se" 
sharpened, and after the well - 
has been sand-pumped the 
tools are again lowered and 
drilling resumed. When the : 
drilling proceeds without ac- 
cident the work is exceed- 
ingly monotonous, 

From the top of the bed- 
rock to a point below the: 
surface-water of the region, == 
the well is drilled of the; 
same diameter as the in- —— 
terior of the drive-pipe. 
This point is usually from 
300 to 400 feet below the 
surface. At this point the 
drill-hole is tapered, and a 
pipe armed with a steel shoe 
is ground into the tapered 
hole to a water-tight Joint. 
The inside diameter of this = 
casing-pipe is 5$ inches, and 
below it the well is carried 
down 54 inehes in diameter == 
to the bottom. "The casing == 
pipe exeludes the fresh sur- === 
face-water, and only water === 
enough is put into the wel] === 
to wash out tho drillings, == 
unless salt water is encoun- 
tered. The casing-pipe be- 
comes a permanent fixture, 
into which is introduced the === 
2-iuch pipe, through which 
the oil flows or is pumped. R75 ix. cy avy 
This 2-inch pipe may be in- 4A oS DP 
troduced or removed at plea- £225: LES 
sure, without disturbing the Se? gore Pe 2 echt 
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letting water into the well 23722255. 
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When driling has been Bees 
completed the well is tor- 
pedoed. From one to twenty- soo,» 
five gallons of nitro-glycerin 29779255222 
are lowered into the well in ?22:252975- 
tin cylinders and exploded, 22277: 
usually by percussion. The '- 
effect of firing such a large = 
amount of this powerful - 
explosive is not apparent 55. 
at the surface, but soon a -; 
gurgling sound is heard ap- $3 
proaching from beneath ; the 
oil rises from the well and 
falls first likea fountain and 
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a torrent of yellow fluid, PROS ER 2 ga. 
accompanied by a rattle of "S599 22 75 
small stones and fragments 27o aa Gone tae 

of the canister in a shower - — — DO Wu rp 
of spray 100 feet in height. Fig. 2.—Pumping Well. 
The generation of sneh an enormous volume of gas in a limited 
area, the walls of which are already under a very high gas-pressure, 
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ind which is held down by 2000 feet of motionless air, must be 
followed by an expansion into the porous rock that drives both oil 
and gas before it, until a point of maximum tension is reached. 
The resistance then becomes greatest within the rock, and, reaction 
following, oil aud gas are driven out of the rock and out of the well 
until the expansive force is 


expended. pa 
^ E TO OIL TANK 
Figs. 2 and 3 show the 

general arrangement — of 


pumping and flowing wells. 
After the well is torpedoed 
it is prepared for flowing. A 
section of 2-inch pipe, per- 
forated with holes, which S555 
seryes as a strainer, is low- 
ered into the well and other 
sections coupled to it, until 
a sutlieient length is intro- 
duced to reach from the bot- 
tom to à point above the oil- ~ 
sand. An indiarnbber packer 
is then attached in snch a 
manner that within it the 
pipe that is above it slides 
in that which is below it, 
and the rubber is forced 
against the sides of the drill- 
hole with the weight of 1200 
to 1800 feet of 2-inch pipe, 
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thus making a gas-tight 
joint. The pressure of the 


gas within the oil-sand and 
below the packer forces the 
oil to the surface. As the 
flow diminishes, a pump- 
barrel is introduced to the 
bottom of the well and the 
oil is lifted to the surface. 
Gas- pumps are also used to 
remove the pressure of tlie 
atmosphere from the well 
and rock. In some of the 
older districts from twelve to 
forty wells are attached to 
one engine, and pumped by 
what is called a *sucker-rod " 
connexion. © In West Vir- 
ginia live different horizons 
of sandstone have yielded 
oil. A well whs put down 
there in 1865 to the “first 
white oak sand," 255 feet in 
depth, and pumped at inter- 
vals for fifteen years ; it was 
then reamed out to 8 inches 
in diameter, and from the 
bottom of the old well was 
carried down 4% inches in 
diameter to the third sand. 
A tube was inserted with a 
packer at the bottom of the 
S-inch hole to stop off the 
heavy oil of the first sand. 
Through this oil of a speci- 
fic gravity "79 (45° D.) was 
pumped from the third sand, 
and through a second tube, 
introduced beside the first to 
the bottom of the old well, 
oil of a specific gravity '88 
(27° B.) was pumped from the 
first E both pumps being z—z525— 
simultaneously worked by ZEZ gogn 
the same walking-beam. The poets Soe 
lirst-sand oil was worth seven << om 
dollars a barrel, while the Z93-95555599;97 
third-sand oil was worth only 2222295323 
one dollar a barrel. Dep ons? 

ite average duration of 323 : 
the profitable production of apum d... 
an DNI E mb Fig. 5,—Flowiug Well. 
five years. This period is subject to great fluctuations, as there 
are wells in the Cole Creek district of the Bradford field that were 
abandoned in two years, while wells on Triumph Hill, Venango 
county, where the sand is 125 fect thick, have been pumped fifteen 
years. The yield of some single wells has been enormous. A well 
in Donegal township, Butler county, Pennsylvania, produced more 
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than 110,000 barrels in ten years, and twelve wells, of which this 
was one, on the same farm produced over 750,000 barrels, 

In Burmah and other Kastern countries petroleum was stored 
and transported in flasks and jars. In the United States it was 
for many years transported in barrels made tighi for oil by 
being coated on the inside with a stiff solution of glue. Later, it 
was transported on the rivers iu bulk barges, and on the railroads 
in tanks upon cars, These tanks were at first made of wood, but 
they have lately been made of iron. The usual form is a plain 
cylinder, 24 feet 6 inches long and 66 inches in diameter, having 
a capacity of from 4000 to 5000 gallons. These cars are also used 
in the Caucasus. At the present time, in all the regions pro- 
ducing petroleum in commercial quantities, the bulk of the erude 
oil is transported through pipe-lines, which consist of lines of pipe 
carried across the country, often for hundreds of miles, through 
which the oil is forced by powerful pumps under a pressure of 
from 1000 to 1600 Ib to the square inch. Mach well has a tank 
into which the oil flows from the well, and from which it is carried in 
a 2-inch pipe by gravity to a pumping station, where it is pumped 
into the * main line." Main lines mn out of the oil-regions of 
Pennsylvania to Cleveland (Ohio) Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania), 
Builalo (New York), and New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
on the Atlantic coast. They are constructed of 6-incà pipe, the 
joints of which are screwed into couplings like sections of gas-pipe. 
During recent years the production of petroleum in excess of any 
demand for it has led to the storage of vast quantities (30,000,000 
barrels in 1882) in iron tanks of enormous size. Many of these 
tanks are owned by private individuals, but the majority belong 
to the pipe-lines. There are 1975 iron tanks connected with the 
united pipe-lines, ranging in eapacity from 1000 to 38,000 barrels, 
and representing a total storage capacity of 38,000,000 barrels. 
These tanks are frequently fired by lightning or other accidents, 
and when burning present a spectacle of unsurpassed grandeur. 

The bulk of the trade in erude petroleum in the United States is 
conducted throngh the pipe-lines and their certificates. When oil is 
received into the line from a well, the amount is ascertained and 
passed to the credit of the well-owner on the books of the company, 
less 3 per cent. to cover loss in handling. This oil is held like a 
bank-deposit, subject to transfer on a written order. When such 
an order has been ‘‘accepted” by an ofticer of the company it 
becomes an ‘‘acceptance” or ‘‘certificatc,” and is then negotiable 
like a certified cheque. As the exchanges deal only in certificates 
of 1000 barrels they are made of that amount so far as is possible. 
When oil is delivered by the pipe-lines a pipage charge of 20 cents 
per barrel is paid and a storage fee of $12:50 per 1000 barrels per 
month must be paid at least once in six months. The issuing of 
certificates by the pipe-lines has made speculation in oil, brokerage, 
and exchanges possible to an extent vastly beyond the requirements 
of any aetual trade in the oil itself. 

About 250,000,000 barrels of petroleum have been produced in 
the United States and Canada from 1859 to 1884. No reliable 
statistics are to be had of the production im other regions, but of 
late years the Caucasian fields have yielded about 5,000,000 barrels 
per annuin. The total annual production for 1883 cannot be far 
from 35,000,000 barrels. 

Technology.—The technology of petroleum is quite simple. In 
the crude state it enters largely into mixtures with other oils, 
tallow, lead, soap, graphite, &c., that are chiefly used for lubrica- 
tion. Crude petroleum is also filtered through charcoal. Crude 
oils that are too fluid for lubrication are reduced to the required 
consistence by partial evaporation, both by exposure to the sun in 
shallow tanks and also by distillation of the more volatile portion in 
stills. Such oils are called **reduced oils." In the technology of 
petroleum by distillation a great variety of details are employed hy 
different manufaeturers, but in general they may be treated under 
the three heads of destructive distillation or ** cracking,” distilla- 
tion with superheated steam, and distillation in vacuo. The 
stills used vary greatly in respect of form and capacity. Formerly 
stills holding 80,000 gallons were used, but reeently they have been 
constructed of a capacity of from 40,000 to 48,000 gallons. They 
are ordinarily made either in the form of plain cylinders 30 feet in 
length and 12 feet 6 inches in diameter, and set horizontally in 
hanks of three or more, or there may be an upright evlinder 20 feet 
in diameter and 9 feet in height, set vertically with numerous fire- 
boxes arranged around the circumferenee. Another form of still 
is an upright eylinder holding about 1000 gallons, heated from 
beneath and furnished with a steam-coil immersed in the body of 
the oil. In this coil the steam is snperheated to the tempera- 
ture of the oil, and is then allowed to escape into it, by which 
means the overheating of the oil is prevented and the distillation 
assisted by the mechanical action of the steam in lifting the oil- 
vapour out of the still. Another form of still is a vacuum still, 
in which a partial vacuum is maintained by a pump. The top of 
the still is usually eonstructed with a high dome, into which the 
vapours rise and from which they escape into the condensers. 
The eondensers usually consist of a large number of 2-inch pipes 
immersed in water contained in a long trough. The distillation 
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commenees at a very low temperature and proceeds at a constantly 
rising temperature, the distillate steadily increasing in specific 
gravity. The last portions distil at nearly a red heat, and are 
nearly solid at ordinary temperatures, with a specifie gravity above 
900°. 

The oil is first allowed to settle in large tanks, when abont 1 
per cent. of water and sediment is removed. It is then pumped 
to stills into which “live” steam is introduced. Distillation com- 
menees at once and is allowed to proceed until the specific gravity 
of the distillate reaches ‘74 (60° B). The oil in this condition is 
ealled “gas-oil,” and is used to a limited extent in the manu- 
facture of illuminating gas. The distillate is crude naphtha, and 
is redistilled and divided into (1) rhigolene or cymogene, having a 
specifie gravity of 62 and boiling at 65° Fahr.; (2) gasolene, specific 
gravity ‘66 (90° to 80° B.); (3) C naphtha, specific gravity "70 (80° 
to 63? D.) ; (4) B naphtha, specific gravity ‘72 (68° to 64° D.) ; and 
(5) A naphtha, specitie gravity *74 (64° to 60° B.). Below 60° goes 
to illuminating oil. The ernde oil from which the naphtha has 
been removed is then put into a suitable still and distilled until 
the distillate has a specific gravity of :81 (40° D.). This distillate is 
erude illuminating oil. The oil remaining in the still may then 
be *eraeked " by destructive distillation, or may be distilled for 
lubricating oil. If it is to be ‘‘eracked” the fires are slacked 
and the distillation. allowed to proceed slowly, in consequence 
of which the vapours of the heavy oil are repeatedly condensed 
upon the dome of the still and made to fall back upon the hot 
oil beneath. The result is the production of a large volume of 
permanent gas, chietly marsh gas and hydrogen, a distillate of 
suitable specifie gravity for illuminating oil, and a heavy tarry 
residue, called “residuum,” that remains in the still By this 
method of manipulation the erude oil is converted into crude 
naphtha, crude illuminating oil, and residuum, while the gas 
is burned as a waste product. The residunm is run out of the 
still and sold to manufacturers of lubricating oil. lf the oil is not 
to be cracked, the heavy oil, from which the illuminating oil and 
naphtha have been removed, is often distilled with superheated 
steam and treated for lubricating oi. If simply distilled aud 
treated with chemicals after removal of the paraffin, the oil is 
called in the United States ‘‘ paraffin oil.” The crude paraffin oil 
is placed in barrels in an ice-house, and, after it has been several 
days at rest, paraflin crystallizes from it. The paraffin is removed 
by pressure, and may be purified by any of the methods deseribed 
under PARAFFIN (p. 242 above). ‘The oil from which the paratfin 
has been pressed may be subjected to a further distillation in a 
steain-eoil or other suitable still, and deprived of certain oils 
that boil at a high temperature but have a pungent and offensive 
olour. When drawn off, the oil remaining in the still is found to 
he light-coloured and nearly tasteless and odourless. It is ealled 
v deodorized neutral heavy hydrocarbon oil," and is found to be a 
very valuable lubricating oil Th distillate above mentioned 
after treatment is called * mineral sp.rm,” and is used as an iHn- 
minating oil on ears and steamboats, where a more volatile oil 
would be objectionable. Any of these distillates, from gasolene to 
the most dense lubrieating oil, may be purified by filtration or by 
treatment with acids and alkalis. Filtration is usnally applied 
to the different grades of naphtha to deprive them of disagreeable 
odour, for which purpose gravel and both wood and animal ehar- 
coal are used, either separately or together. Lubricating oils are 
often filtered through animal chareoal to deprive them of both 
eolour and odour. ‘The dense vacuum residues reeently prepared 
under the name of cosinoline, vaseline, &c., are filtered through 
animal chareoal while hot and perfeetly fluid. Oils are treated 
with chemicals in high evlindrical tanks of small diameter, where 
they are thoroughly mingled by means of air foreed into the bottom 
of the tank under pressure. These agitators often hold 50,000 
gallons. "The illuminating oils are usually treated with 5 per cent. 
of oil of vitriol at a temperature of about 60? Fahr. The acid 
“sludge,” cousisting of the oil of vitriol combined with the impuri- 
ties of the oil and forming a black tarry liqnid, settles to the bottom 
of the tank and is drawn off. The oil is then agitated with water, 
then treated with a solution of caustie soda, and finally washed 
with water containing caustic ammonia. Hydrochloric acid is used 
to a limited extent, and nitric and chromic aeids are used to destroy 
fluorescence in dense oils. Those illuminating oils especially that 
are prepared by cracking are thrown after treatment, and while 
warn, in a thin spray into a large tank. This eauses a small 
amount of very volatile oil produced by craeking to be evaporated, 
and brings the oil up to test. Finally the oil is exposed under a 
skylight in large shallow tanks until it has become perfectly clear 
from settling of all impurities. The acid *sludge" is for the most 
part sold to manufacturers of commercial fertilizers or restored by 
evaporation and used over again. More than 45,000 tons of oil 
of vitriol were used in 1880 by the manufacturers of petroleum 
in the United States. The alkali sludge is thrown away. The 
following table shows the average percentage of commercial pro- 
ducts obtained from erude petroleum of *79 (45° B.) from Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, &c.— 
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Lubricating Oils.—Crude petroleum and the heavy distillates 
from petroleum, finished either by treatment or by filtration, have 
been slowly winning their way with consumers of lubricating oils 
for the last twenty years, and may now be said to have a recognized 
value. This result has been due as mueh to improved processes 
of manufacture, and consequently to improved quality of the pro- 
ducts, as to a recognition of their merits. When properly prepared, 
and exempt from volatile matter and offensive odour, they are found 
to be possessed of great endurance, to be free from a tendency to 
gum, and to be ineapable of spontaneous eombustion. When mixed 
with animal and vegetable oils liable to spontaneous combustion, 
these oils prevent it. "They are therefore now in large demand, 
a demand which is likely to inerease as new applications are found 
for them and their quality is improved. 

Illuminating Oils.—Oils of this elass manufactured from petro- 
leum have nearly superseded the use of other illmninating fluids 
thronghout the world. They are largely sold in Great Britain under 
the name of “paraffin oils”; in the United States they are called 
“kerosene,” and on the European continent “refined petroleum." 
The different qualities are known as “water white,” “standard,” 
and “prime,” and are further distinguished as “low test" and 
“high test" oils. The charaeters chiefly relied on in the trade 
are “colour” and “test.” The colour should be as light and free 
from opaieseence as possible. Colour is, however, a matter of little 
importance except as it indieates unskilful manufacture of the oil. 
The “test” is of paramount importance, and indicates the tempera- 
ture Fahr. at which the oil will give off a suflicient amount of 
vaponr to ignite explosively when the oil is properly tested. While 
the methods of testing petroleum vary greatly, the apparatuses used 
for that purpose may be divided into three elasses. The first class 
is designed to ascertain the tension of the vapour given off by a 
given sample at a certain fixed temperature ; these are chiefly used 
in France. The others are designed to show at what temperature 
a given amount of oil, usually half a pint, will give off a sufficient 
amount of vapour to form an explosive mixture with the air above 
the oil. These are divided into “open testers,” in which the oil is 
heated in an open vessel, and “elosed testers,” in which the oil is 
heated in a closed vessel. The tester invented by Sir F. A. Abel (see 
PARAFFIN, p.239) has been adopted in Great Britain and hercolonies, 
while in the United States and on the Continent a great variety are 
in use. The numerous accidents, many of a frightful nature, and 
involving great loss of property and often of human life, that have 
followed the use of illuminating oils which had not been properly 
freed from the volatile produets of the petroleum, have led in most 
European countries and many of the American States to the enact- 
ment of stringent laws ‘orbidding the sale or use of oils the test of 
which does not come within the preseribed legal limits. Very valu- 
able researches on the flashing of oils have been made by Dr C. F. 
Chandler of New York, and by other American chemists. Dr Chand- 
ler showed that oils burning in lamps of ordinary construction in a 
room the temperature of which was below 90° Fahr. failed to reach 
an average temperature of 100° Fahr. In metal lamps, particularly 
“student lamps,” the average temperature was several degrees higher 
than in glass lamps, a fact which shows glass lamps to be safest in 
this respect. Dr C. B. White of New Orleans has examined illu- 
minating oils with respect to the amount of volatile material that, 
when added to good oil, will render it dangerous. He found that 
from 1 to 5 per cent. of the ordinary naphthas of commerce 
would render illuminating oil of the best quality extremely danger- 
ous, Five per cent. of erude naphtha reduced the flashing point 
from 118° to 70° Fahr. "These researches have all demonstrated the 
wisdom of English legislation on this subjeet, but unfortunately 
have not been productive of equally good results in the United 
States. Petroleum legislation is there in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition. The very worthless law passed by Congress in 1867 has 
long been repealed, and no other has been substituted for it. A 
number of the States (seventeen in 1880) are without legislation in 
reference to this subject, while legislation in other States is based 
upon loeal influence rather than fixed principles, and ranges in its 
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requirements from extreme laxity to unreasonable exaction, in con- 
sequence of the lack of intelligent national Governmental action. 
Nearly all the nations of continental Europe have petroleum laws 
in the main based upon an intelligent appreciation of the subject, 
and but little inferior to English legislation. 

The Uses of Naphtha.—The lightest products obtained froin 
petroleum are rhigolene, whieh is used in surgery, and cymogene, 
which is used as the volatile fluid in ice-machines. Gasolene is the 
lightest fluid obtained in considerable quantity, and is used in 
automatic gas-machines for the carburation of gas or air. The 
question of increasing the illuminating power of gas (see Gas, vol. 
x. p. 101), by causing it to absorb flnid. hydrocarbons, was discussed 
as early as 1832, but it was only after petroleum furnished a cheap 
and suitable fluid that inventors succeeded in securiug results of 
any value. While hundreds of machines have been dU. in 
England, America, and continental Europe for accomplishing this 
purpose, it is only quite recently that an American inventor, Dr 
Walter M. Jackson, has succeeded iu construeting a machine that 
satisfactorily meets all the requirements of the problem. His 
metrical earburetter measures both the flnid and the gas or air in 
such a manner that the least amount of the hydrocarbon fluid 
required to produce the effect sought is furnished to the gas, aud 
the whole is immediately absorbed. By this means a uniform car- 
buration is secured, furnishing a gas of uniform quality, that never 
contains a sufficient amount of fluid to admit of condensation in any 
part of the apparatus. Both crude petroleum and the products of 
its manufacture have been used as a material for the manufacture 
of gas by distillation. The different qualities of naphtha are used 
in mixing paint, in the manufaeture of oil-cloths for floors and of 
varnishes, as a solvent for gums and resins, in. the preparation of 
alkaloids, in the maunfacture of india-rubber, in washing wool, and 
in removing oils and grease from seeds and textile fabrics. 

Petroleum as Fucl. —In the region of the Caucasus and ou the 
Caspian Sea, where other fuel is scarce aud dear and petroleum is 
plentiful and cheap, the latter is used with complete success on both 
steamships and locomotives, Petroleum and its products have been 
used with practical success in the manufacture of iron in the United 
States. Both illuminating oil and naphtha are now very widely 
used in stoves; but naphtha- stoves are extremely dangerous, and 
their use should be prohibited by law. Iu the valley of the 
Euphrates, near Mosul, petroleum is used as a fuel in burning lime. 

Petroleum in Medicine, —Although petroleum has been used as a 
remedial agent for an unknown period in the countries where it is 
a natural product, its physiological effects have never been very 
fully investigated. Barbados tar, Haarlem oil, Seneca oil, and 
American oil, all consisting wholly or in large part of crude 
petroleum, were sold by apothecarics for years before petroleum 
was obtained by boring. They were mainly used as liniments for 
external application, particularly in rheumatism. The oil of the 
Alleghany valley early had a local reputation as an internal remedy 
for consumption, and it has lately been prescribed for bronchitis. 
The most volatile product of petroleuin obtained by distillation, 
called rhigolene, has been used to produce local insensibility, by 
means of the intense cold resulting from its rapid evaporation ; 
and the same fluid when inhaled as vapour or the gas escaping from 
fresh oil will produee an intoxication or insensibility resembling 
the effects of laughing- gas, resulting in death if its action is pro- 
longed. The products of petroleum that have proved most valu- 
able in medicine are the filtered paraffin residues sold under the 
names of cosmoline, vaseline, &c., that are now so widely used as 
ointments, either plain or medicated. They are of about the con- 
sistence of butter, with very little taste or odour, and will keep 
indefinitely without becoming rancid. These valuable properties 
have eaused them to almost entirely supersede all other prepara- 
tions containing animal or vegetable fats. 

Looking towards the past, it may be said that petroleum has 
attained universal diffusion as a lighting agent ; it is fast displacing 
animal and vegetable oils as a lubricator on all classes of bearings, 
from railroad -axles to mule- spindles, and also where other oils are 
liable to spontaneous combustion; it is very largely used as fuel 
for stoves, both for heating and cooking ; it is very successfully 
used for steam purposes when other fuel is scarce and petroleum 
plentiful ; it is likely to be used for the production of pure iron for 
special purposes ; and it has become a necessity to the apothecary 
as petroleum ointment. Looking towards the future, what assur- 
ance have we that these varied wants, the creation of a quarter of 
a century, will be satisfied? While it is not probable that the de- 
posits of petroleum in the erust of the earth are being practically 
inereased at the present time, there is reason to believe that the 
supply is ample for an indefinite period. Yet the fact is worthy 
of serious consideration that the production of petroleum as at 


present conducted is everywhere wasteful in the extreme. 

There are very few works that treat exclusively of petroleum. Anartiele in the 
Bull. de la Soe, Géol. de France, xxv., gives the best résumé of the mention made 
by elassieal writers. Travellers overland to India and Persia have usually 
deseribed Baku (see Kaempfer, 1712; Hanway, 1743; Foster, 1784; Kinnier, 
1813) On the oceurrence of petroleum in Burmah, see Journals of the Em- 
bussies to the Court of Ava, Symes (1795), Crawfurd (1826), Yule (1855); in Persia, 
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Carl Ritters Erdk. v. Asien, 1840; in Japan, B. S. Lyman's Reports, Geolog. 
Survey of Japan,1874-75 ; in Galieia, Von Hauer (1853), Fótterle (1853, 1859, 1862), 
J. Noth (1873), Bruno Walter (1880), in Jahrbuch der K.-k. Geo, Reichsanstalt ; 
in Roumania, Von Hauer, Geologie Siebenbürgens, 1863; H. Coquand, Bul. Soc. 
Géol, de France, xxiv. 505, 1867; in Canada, T. Sterry IInnt, in Reports of Geol. 
Survey of Canada of various dates, 1563-73; in Pennsylvania, J. F. Carll, Reports, 
L, IL, and IIE, with maps, Second. Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, 1874-1880, 
On the eliemistry of petroleum, see C. M. Warren, in American Journal of Seience 
and Chemical News; Shorlemimer, in Quar. Journal of the Chemical Society; 
Pelouze and Cahours in Ann. de Chimie et de Physique; Berthelot in the same, 
all at various dates, 1803-1850. On the origin of petroleum, see Lesquereux, in 
Trans. Am. Phil, Soe., xiii., 1566; J. 5. Newberry, in Ohio Ag. Report, 1859; T. 
Sterry Hunt, in Chem. News, vi. 5 et sq.; Byasson, in Revue Industrielle, 1816 ; 
Mendeljett, in Bull. Soc. Chim. de Paris, 1877. On testing petroleum, see John 
Attfield, in Chem. News, xiv. 257 ; F. Crace Calvert, Chem. News, xxi. 85; C. F. 
Chandler, in American Chemist, ii. 409 ; Boverton Redwood, in English Mechanic 
and World of Science, xxii. 335, 1875 ; F. A. Abel, in Chem. News, xxxv, T3. On 
the general subjeet, see T. Sterry Hunt, ‘ History of Petroleum or Roek Oil,” 
in Canadian Naturalist, (1), vi. 245; Chem. News, vi. 5; Report of Smithsonian 
Institution, 1862; J. Lawrence Smith, in Report to the Judges of the Centennial 
Exposition, Philadelphia, 1876; S. F. Peckham, monograph on petroleum, in- 
eluding bibliography of petroleum and allied subjects to 1881, in Reports of the 
Tenth Census of the United States, See also, for an aceount of wells at Baku, 
Engineering, 22d February to 16th May 1884, London. GEP) 


PETROLOGY. See Rocks. 

PETRONIUS. Petronius Arbiter, although excluded 
from the list of classical writers available for the purposes 
of education, is one who enjoyed a great reputation, especi- 
ally in France, at a time when Latin authors were more 
read as literature than they are in the present day. A 
recent critic! of Petronius has stated, though with evident 
exaggeration, that no ancient writer except Aristotle has 
found so many interpreters. But there is perhaps none 
about whose history and era there has been so much 
controversy, nor is the controversy yet settled with abso- 
lute certainty. He hides himself so completely behind 
the mask of his fictitious personages that we learn nothing 
of his fortunes, position, or even of the century to which 
he belonged, directly from himself. He does not belong 
to any of the classes of “viri ilustres" (poets, orators, 
historians, philosophers, grammarians, and rhetoricians) 
whose lives were written by Suetonius. Though he is 
mentioned by critics, commentators, and grammarians of 
a late date (such as Maerobius, Servius, and Priscian), the 
only hint we have of anything bearing on his personal 
position is contained in two lines of Sidonius Apollinaris, 
a writer of the latter part of the 5th century A.D., who 
associates him with the masters of Latin eloquence, Cieero, 
Livy, and Virgil, in the lmes— 

** Et te, Massiliensium per hortos 

Sacri stipitis, Arbiter, eolouum 

Hellespoutiaco parem P'riapo."' 
If these lines are to be construed as implying that 
Petronius lived and wrote his work at Marseilles, this 
inference could hardly be reconeiled with the indirect 
evidence which leads to the identification of the author of 
the Satire with the C. Petronius of whom Tacitus has 
painted so vivid a picture in the sixteenth book of the 
Annals (ch. 18, 19). His place of residence in his later years 
at least was not Marseilles but Rome, There is nothing, 
however, in what Tacitus says incompatible with the sup- 
position that Marseilles was his birthplace ; or perhaps the 
allusion might be explained by the supposition—supported 
hy a note of Servius on Virgil, .//n., iii. 57 —that the scene in 
the early part of the long novel, of which two fragmentary 
books have been preserved, was laid at Marseilles. The 
ehief personages of the story, as they appear in these 
fragments of books xv. and xvi., are evidently strangers in 
the towns of the south of Italy where the adventures in 
which they share are supposed to take place. Their Greek- 
sounding names (Encolpius, Ascyltos, Giton, &c.), and 
their literary training also, accord with the character- 
istices of the old Greek colony in the Ist century A.D. 
The high position among Latin writers assigned by 
Sidonius to Petronius, and the mention of him by Maero- 
bius in juxtaposition with Menander, when compared 


with the absolute silenee of such writers as Quintilian, 
ira Sia V IE REGI CAMP" q ene CURA CIDUP ERN 


1 J, N. M. De Guerle, Recherches Sceptiques sur le Satyricon. 
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Juvenal, and Martial, who might have been expected to 
have taken some notice of him if he had flourished imme- 
diately before their own day, seem adverse to the generally 
received opinion that the Satire was a work of the age of 
Nero. Yet the silence of Quintilian may be explained by 
the fact that Petronius is not one of those writers who were 
capable of being turned to use in the education of an orator. 
The silence of Martial and Juvenal may be accidental. 
Even if it is to be explained on the ground of want of ap- 
preciation, this would prove nothing more than that a work 
so abnormal in form and substance was more highly prized 
by later generations than by the author's contemporaries. 

But, if we pass from these faint traces of external evi- 
dence to that afforded by the style of the book and the 
state of manners described in it, we are led to the inference 
that there is no other age to which it can be assigned on 
better grounds than the age of Nero. If, again, we compare 
the impression we form of the character, genius, and habits 
of the writer with the elaborate picture which Tacitus 
paints of a man who, so far as he plays any part in history, 
is merely one of the victims of an abortive conspiracy, we 
find grounds of probability for identifying them with one 
another. ‘Tacitus does not tell us that he was the author 
of any important work, and this has been urged as con- 
clusive on the question. But Tacitus does not think it 
necessary in what he tells us of Germanicus or Claudius 
to mention their poetical and historical works. In intro- 
ducing Silius Italicus as the witness of a particular oceur- 
rence he does not add that he was the author of the poem 
on the Punic War. He mentions that the poetical gifts 
and reputation of Lucan and Seneca were among the causes 
that excited Nero's jealousy, but he does not mention the 
Pharsalia of the one or the Tragedies of the other. The 
prominence which Tacitus gives to the portrait of Petronius 
points to his enjoyment of greater notoriety than was due 
to the part he played in history. He paints him with the 
keen and severe eye with which he fastens on the traits 
of character and the manner of life illustrative of the 
moral corruption of the time, but at the same time with 
that appreciation of intellectual power which forces him to 
do justice to men who in other respects were detestable. 
Such a work as the Sutire he could, from a moral point 
of view, have regarded with no other feelings than those 
of detestation; yet he could not have refused his admiration 
to the unmistakable proof it atfords of easy careless power, 
and of a spirit, if not courageous in any good sense, yet 
indifferent to death, and capable of meeting calamity with 
Epicurean irony. 

The account he gives of C. Petronius is *that he spent 
his days in sleep, his nights in attending to his oflicial 
duties or in amusement, that by his dissolute life he had 
become as famous as other men by a life of energy, and 
that he was regarded as no ordinary profligate, but as an 
accomplished voluptuary. His reckless freedom of speech, 
being regarded as frankness, procured him popularity. 
Yet during his provincial government, and later when 
he held the office of consul, he had shown vigour and 
capacity for affairs, Afterwards returning to his life of 
vicious indulgence, he became one of the chosen circle of 
Nero’s intimates, and was looked upon as an absolute 
authority on questions of taste (‘arbiter clegantiw") in 
connexion with the science of luxurious living." This ex- 
cited the jealousy of Tigellinus, and led to his condemnation. 
Petronius’s death is then described, which was in keeping 
with his mode of life and character. He selected the slow 
process of opening his veins and having them bound up 
again, while in conversing with his friends he avoided 
the serious subjects natural at such a time, and listened to 
their recitation of light odes and trifling verses. He then 
dined luxuriously, slept for some time, and, so far from 
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imitating the practice of others by flattering Nero or 
Tigellinus in his will, he wrote, sealed, and sent to the 
emperor a document which professed to give, with the 
names of the partners of his vices, a detailed account of 
the scandalous life of the court. 

That this portrait, drawn with such characteristic lines, 
and painted in such sombre colouring, is sketched from the 
life in Tacitus's most graphic manner is unquestionable. 
A fact confirmatory of its general truth is added by the 
elder Pliny (who calls him T. Petronius), who mentions 
that just before his death he destroyed a murrhine vase of 
great value to prevent its falling into the hands of Nero. 
The question arises whether there is ground for identifying 
the author of the fragment which we possess under the 
name of Satire with the person so minutely and faithfully 
described by Tacitus. Do the traits of this picture agree 
with that impression of himself which every writer of 
marked individuality unconsciously leaves on his work? 
Further, is there any reason for supposing, as some have 
maintained, that in this fragment we possess the actual 
document sent to Nero? The last question may be at once 
dismissed. The only fragments connected by any kind of 
continuity which we possess profess to be extracts of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth books of a work that must have 
extended to a great length. It would have been impossible 
to have composed one-tenth part even of this fragment in 
the time in which Petronius is said to have composed his 
memorial to Nero. Those who find in the representation 
of the vulgar, ostentatious, illiterate, but tolerably good- 
natured Trimalchio a satire on Nero or Tigellinus are 
capable of finding any meaning they desire in any literary 
work of a past age.! But at the same time it is legitimate 
to note that the author of the banquet of Trimalchio and 
of the lives of Encolpius and Giton had both the experience 
and the literary gifts which would enable him to describe 
with scathing mockery the 

* Luxuriam imperii veterem noetesque Neronis," 
and that he was not one to be restrained by any prudery 
from describing them in their most revolting details. 

On the other hand, the arguments against identifying 
the writer of the fragment with the original of the portrait 
of Tacitus, based on the silence of the historian as to his 
authorship, may be explained by reference to the historian's 
practice in regard to the authors of other literary works. 
Unless these works had any bearing on the part which 
their authors played in history, he did not feel himself 
called upon to mention them; and such a work as the 
Satire he would have regarded as especially beneath the 
dignity of history, of which he had so proud a consciousness. 
The impression of his personality produced by the author 
corresponds closely with that of the Petronius of the 
Annals, not only in the evidence it affords of intimate 
familarity with the vices of the age, but in the union of 
an immoral sensualism with a rich vein of cynical humour 
and an admirable taste, which we should expect to find in 
one who rose to favour by his social and convivial qualities, 
and who received the title of “elegantiz arbiter.” The 
Epicurean maxims, such as— 

“Vivamus dum licet esse bene,” 
quoted by his actors, and the frequent introduction of 
short poems into their conversations, are in conformity 
with the opinions and tastes of one who in his last hours 
“audiebat referentes nihil de immortalitate anime et 
sapientium placitis, sed levia carmina et faciles versus.” 
Further, the name ‘ Arbiter,” by which he is mentioned in 
later writers, is not an ordinary Latin cognomen, but may 
have been bestowed on him by his contemporaries from 
the fact that his judgment was regarded as the criterion 

! The supposition of M. Gaston Boissier that the individual satirized 

is Pallas, the freediman of Claudius, is much more probable. 
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of good taste, and Tacitus, in the phrase he perpetuates, 
may have fixed this as his designation for later writers. 

The style of the work, where it does not purposely 
reproduce the solecisins, colloquialisms, and slang of the 
vulgar rich—-for the most part freedinen of foreign 
origin—is recognized by the most competent critics as 
written in the purest Latin of the Silver Age. Coinci- 
dences of expression and thought with passages in the 
satires of Persius are not infrequent.! The false taste in 
literature and expression fostered by the false style of 
education is condemned by Persius and Petronius on the 
same grounds. When the latter speaks of the “ mellitos 
verborum globulos" he may possibly have had Seneca in 
his eye. Again, there would have been no point in putting 
into the mouth of the old poet whom the adventurers pick 
up verses on the capture of Troy and the Civil War at any 
other era than that in which the 7roica of Nero and the 
Pharsalia of Lucan were the fashionable poems. "The 
pertinacity of the reciting poet, whieh is exposed with 
such quiet humour by Petronius, is a feature of the age, 
common to it with the age of Martial and Juvenal. But 
we learn from Tacitus that the luxury of the table, which 
appears so profuse and extravagant in the “dinner of 
Trimalchio," reached its highest piteh under Nero, and 
afterwards fell out of fashion (Tac., Ann., iii. 55). 

The internal evidence based on the style and character 
of the work thus appears to favour the opinion that the 
book was written in the time of Nero; nor is there any 
one more likely to have been its author than the C. 
Petronius whose manner of life and whose death are so 
elaborately described by Tacitus. 

The work, of which there have been preserved 141 
sections or chapters of a narrative, in tlie main consecutivo, 
although interrupted by frequent gaps, must have been 
one of great originality as regards form, subject-matter, 
and mode of treatment. The name Satire, by which it 
is designated in the best MSS., indicates that it claims 
to be of the type of the original “satura” or * miscellany” 
to which Varro, in imitation of the Greck writer Menippus, 
had given the character of a medley of prose and verse 
composition. But, while in the title and form of the work 
it belonged to a familiar type, yet from another point of 
view it is to be regarded as the earliest extant specimen of 
an original and most important invention in Roman liter- 
ature. We find in it indeed not only a medley of prose 
and verse composition, in which the former is much the 
most prominent element, but also much desultory matter, 
disquisitions on art and eloquence, stories and anecdotes, 
&e. But the novelty of form recognized in Petronius eon- 
sists in the string of fictitious narrative by which these are 
kept together. The original Italian satura, superseded by 
the Latin comedy, had developed into the poetical satire 
of Lucilius and Horace, and into the miscellaneous prose 
and verse essays of Varro. In the hands of Petronius it 
assumed a new and most important phase in its develop- 
ment. The careless prodigal who gave his days to sleep 
and his nights to pleasure was so happily inspired in his 
devices for amusing himself as to introduce into Roman 
literature, and thereby transmit to modern times, the novel 


1 E.g., compare Persius, ii, 9, 10— 
“Osi 
Ebulliat patruus, præclarum funus, et O si 
Bub rastro erepet argenti mihi seria dextro 
Hercule "—- 


with Satire 88, “Alius domum promittit, si propinquum divitem 
extulerit, alius si thesaurum effoderit," &c. The “ebulliat patruus ” 
may be compared with a phrase in the dinner of Trimalchio, “homo 
bellus tam bonus chrysanthus animam ebulliit.” Persius has the 
phrase “Dives arat Curibus quantum non milvus oberrat," which 
is a close parallel to Petr, 37, “fundos habet qua milvi volant." 
Again, both Persius and Petronius use the rare word “ baro," which 
occurs only two or three times elsewhere. 
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based on the ordinary experience ? of contemporary life, — 
the precursor of such novels of adventure and character as 
Gil Blas and Roderick Random. There is no evidence of 
the existence of a regular plot in the Satirx ; but we find 
one central figure, Encolpius, who professes to narrate his 
adventures, and to describe all that he saw and heard, 
while allowing various other personages to exhibit their 
peculiarities and express their opinions dramatically. From 
the nature of the adventures described there seems no 
reason why the book should not have gone on to an inter- 


minable length. 

The fragment opens with the appearance of the hero, Encolpius, 
who seems to be an itinerant lecturer travelling with a companion 
named Ascyltos and a boy Giton, in a portico of a Greek town, 
apparently in Campania. Fncolpius delivers a lecture, full of 
admirable sense, on the false taste in literature, resulting from the 
prevailing system of education, which is replied to by a rival de- 
elaimer, Agamemno, who shifts the blame from the teachers to tho 
parents. "Phe central personages of the story next go through a 
series of questionable adventures, in the course of which they are 
involved in a charge of robbery. A day or two after they are present 
at a dinner given by a freedman of enormous wealth, Trimalchio, 
who had risen, as he boasted, “froma penny," and who entertained 
with ostentations and grotesque extravagance a number of men of 
his own rank, who had not been so prosperous in life. We see 
actually in flesh and blood specimens of those * Cappadocian 
knights” to whom we have many pointed references in Martial and 
Juvenal We witness their feats of gluttony; we listen to the 
ordinary talk of their guests about their neighbours, about the 
weather, about the hard times, about the public games, about the 
education of their children. We recognize in a fantastic and extra- 
vagant form the same kind of vulgarity and pretension which the 
satirist of all times delights to expose by pen or pencil in the illiter- 
ate and ostentatious millionaires of the age. Next day Encolpius 
separates from his companions in a fit of jealousy, and, after two or 
three days’ sulking and brooding on his revenge, enters a picture 
gallery, where he meets with an old poet, who, after talking sensibly 
on the decay of art and the inferiority of the painters of the age to 
the old masters, proceeds to recite in a public portico some verses 
on the capture of Troy, till his audience take to stoning him. The 
scene is next on board ship, where Encolpius finds he has fallen into 
the hands of some old enemies. They are shipwrecked, and Encol- 
pius, Giton, and the old poet get to shore in the neighbourhood 
of Crotoia, where, with the view of attracting the attention of the 
inhabitants, notorious fortune-hunters, the adventurers set up as 
men of fortune. The fragment ends with a new set of question- 
able adventures, in which prominent parts are played by a beautiful 
enchantress named Ciree, a priestess of Priapus, and a certain 
matron who leaves them her heirs, but attaches a condition to the in- 
heritance which even Encolpius might have shrunk from fulfilling.’ 

What, then, may be said to be the purpose of the book, and what 
is its ethical and literary value? It can hardly be called a satire 
in the ordinary, and certainly not in the Roman sense of the word. 
There is no trace of any purpose of exposing vice with any wish to 
correct it. lf we can suppose the author to have been animated 
by any other motive than the desire to amuse himself, it might 
be that of convincing himself that the world in general was as 
bad as he was himself. Juvenal and Swift are justly regarded as 
among the very greatest of satirists, and their estimate of human 
nature is perhaps nearly as unfavourable as that of Petronius ; but 
their attitude towards human degradation is not one of compla- 
cent amusement but of indignant condemnation. They too, like 
Petronius, take pleasure in describing things most repugnant to 
all sense of delicaey with the coarsest realism, but theirs is the 
realism of disgust, not, like that of Petronius, a realism of sym- 
pathy. It might have heen thought difficult to sink lower in the 
cynical tolerance of immorality than Martial occasionally has sunk. 
Dut there is all the difference in the world between Martial and 
Petronius. Martial does not gloat over the vices of which he 
writes with cynical frankness, He is perfectly aware that they 
are vices, and that the reproach of them is the worst that can be 
cast on any one. But further, Martial, with all his faults, is, in 
his affections, his tastes, his relations to others, essentially human, 
friendly, generous, true. There is perhaps not a single sentenco 
in Petronius which implies any knowledge of or sympathy with 
the existence of affection, conscienee, or honour, or even the most 
elementary goodness of heart, or of that amount of mutual confi- 
dence which is necessary to keep a band of brigands or a circle of 


? [n this respect the work of Petronius seems to have differed from 
the Greek romances. 

3 Omnes qni in testamento meo legata habent, preter libertos meos, 
hae conditione percipient que dedi, si corpus meum in partes conei- 
derint et astante populo comederint (141). 
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swindlers together. In estimating such a work, which in its spirit 
not less than in its form and its literary execution is essentially 
abnormal, it is necessary to bear in mind that it has reached us in 
so fragmentary and mutilated a shape that we may altogether have 
missed the key to it, and that it may have been intended by its 
author to be a sustained satire, written in a vein of reserved and 
powerful irony, of the type realized in our modern Jonathan Wild 
or Barry Lindon. But, if this is not the explanation, we must fall 
back on the more obvious but still difficult solution that, in the 
entire divorce of intellectual power and insight from any element 
of right human feeling, the work is an exceptional phenomenon in 
literature. From an ethical and human point of view it is valuable 
only as a gauge of the degradation in which much of Roman society 
was sunk in the age when Persius wrote his satires—a work more 
pervaded by a spirit of moral purity than any other in Latin litera- 
ture—and Christianity made its first converts in Rome. 

But, as a work of original power, of humorous representation, of 
literary invention and art, the fragment deserves all the admira- 
tion which it has received. We recognize the ** arbiter elegantis" 
in the admirable sense of the remarks scattered through it on 
education, on art, on poetry, and on eloquence. Though a better 
critic than a poet, yet he can write verse not only with good taste 
and simplicity, rare among the poets of that age, but with a true 
feeling of nature, as, for instance, in his description of a grove of 
plane-trees, cy presses, and pines— 

“ Has inter ludebat aquis errantibus amnis 
Spuineus et querulo vexabat rore lapillos." 
And in some of his shorter pieces he anticipates the terseness and 
elegance of Martial. The long fragment on the Civil War does not 
seem to be written so much with the view of parodying as of enter- 
ing into rivalry with the poem of Lucan, but he has caught the 
tone and style of the author whom he censures. In the epigram 
extemporized by Trimalchio late on in the banquet, 
t Quod non expectes, ex transverso fit — 

Et supra nos Fortuna negotia curat, 

Quare da nobis vina Falerna, puer," 
we have probably a more deliberate parody of the style of verses 
produced by the illiterate aspirants to be iu the fashion of the day. 
We might conjecture that the chief gift to which Petronius owed 
his social and his literary success was that of humorous mimicry, 
in which the most intellectual and at the same time sensual among 
the Romans—as, for instance, Sulla—took a great delight. The 
man who could describe the dinner of Trimalchio and mimic the 
talk and peculiarities of the various guests with such humorous 
zest was just the man to keep the table in a roar during the pro- 
longed revels in the palace of Nero. Ifthe old ‘vexata quiestio ” 
of the distinetion between wit and humour were to be revived, the 
critie who could determine by analysis what is the essence of the 
talent of Martial on the one hand and of Petronius on the other 
would go very near to solving it. He would have, however, to 
abandon the theory that humour is more essentially humane and 
sympathetic than wit. Petronius is perhaps the most strictly 
humorous among Latin writers, and humour is in him combined 
with the rarer gift of conceiving and representing character. In 
Trimalchio and his various guests, in the old poet, in ihe culti- 
vated, depraved, and moody Encolpius, in the Chrysis, Quartilla, 
Polysnis, &c., we recognize in living examples the play of those 
various appetites, passions, and tendencies which satirists deal with 
as abstract qualities. Another gift he possesses in a high degree, 
which must have availed him in society as well as in literature,— 
the gift of story-telling ; and some of the stories which first appear 
in the Satira—e.g., that of the Matron of Ephesus—have enjoyed 
a great reputation in later times. His style, too, is that of one 
who must have been an excellent talker, who eould talk sense when 
sense was wanted, who could have diseussed questions of taste and 
literature with the most cultivated men of any time as well as 
amused the most dissolute society of any time in their most reckless 
revels. One phrase of his is often quoted by many who have never 
come upon it in its original context, ** Horatii curiosa felicitas." 

Perhaps next after a day spent in the ruins of Pompeii nothing 
else makes us feel so near the actual daily life of the Roman world 
in all its petty details in the 1st century A.D. as this fragment of 
Petronius. Another obvious observation that is suggested by it is 
that of the superiority of the novel over any other form of literature 
for the purpose of literally reproducing the commonplace experience 
of actual life in every age. Opinions may differ as to the value or 
interest of the literal reproduction of the customs and manners of 
such an age as that of Nero. 

Compared with the amount of attention which was given to Petronius both 
by seholars and men of letters in the 17th and 18th eenturies, comparatively 
little has been done for him in reeent times. The only good critical edition of 
the fragments is that of Büchler. An interesting chapter is devoted to him in 
M. Gaston Boissier's L'Opposition sous l'empire. For those who wish to read him 


in a modern translation, the Frenel version by M. 11. De Guerle is the one to 
be recommended. QE v 


PETROPAVLOVSR, a district town of western Siberia, 
in the government of Akmolinsk, is situated on the right 
bank of the Ishim river, 185 miles to the west of Oinsk. 
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The old fort occupies a hill about 100 feet high, which 
slopes abruptly to the Ishim, while the wooden houses and 
the broad, unpaved, but regular streets of the town occupy 
partly the declivities of the hill and partly the (sometimes 
inundated) banks of the river. The fertile steppes to the 
east, west, and south of the town largely supply it with 
corn and cattle, and at the same time give great facilities 
for trade with the Kirghiz, with Turkestan, and with 
Bokhara. Its exports passing through the custom-house 
are estimated at an annual value of about .£200,000, the 
chief items being cottons (upwards of £100,000), woollen 
stuffs, corn, metals, metallic wares, and spirits. The value 
of the cattle imports exceeds £150,000 annually, and the 
aggregate value of the skins, cotton goods, furs, tea, and 
wool imported reaches the same figure. The town has 
several tallow-melting houses, tanneries, and glue and soap 
works; and its industries are steadily increasing. The 
population (7850 in 1865) now exceeds 11,500. 

The small fort of Petropavlovsk, consisting of an earthen palisaded 
wall, was founded in 1752, and was the military centre of the 
Ishim line of fortifications. It became at once a place of trade with 
the Kirghiz, and in 1771 had a population of 914 inhabitants. It 
received municipal institutions in 1807. 

PETROPAVLOVSK is also the name of a Russian seaport in Kam- 
chatka, on the eastern shore of the Day of Avatcha in 53° N. lat. 
and 158° 44’ E. long. Its beautiful harbour, one of the best on 
the Pacific, is but little frequented, and the town consists merely 


ofa few huts with some 500 inhabitants. Its naval institutions were 
transferred to Nikolaievsk after the attack of the allies in 1854. 


PETROPOLIS, a town of Brazil, in the province of Rio 
de Janeiro, lies at a height of 2400 feet above the sea on 
a beautiful and healthy plateau, surrounded by the wooded 
heights of the Serra da Estrella, which lie between it and 
the coast region. It is about 25 miles almost due north 
from Rio de Janeiro, and is reached by a railway (22 miles) 
from Maua; the last 10} miles are on the Rigi system. 
Founded by the emperor of Brazil as a colony for dis- 
tressed German immigrants, Petropolis has grown into an 
elegant and thriving town of 8000 or 10,000 inhabitants, 
and, besides the royal palace and park, has a number of 
good hotels and public buildings. 

PETROVSK, a town of European Russia, in the pro- 
vince of Saratoff, lies on both banks of the Medvyeditza, a 
tributary of the Don, 64 miles north-north-west of Saratoff 
on the Volga by the highway to Moscow. It was founded 
by Peter I. in 1698 to defend the district from the en- 
croachments of the Kuban Tatars, and by the beginning 
of the 19th century it had become a place of 6921 inhabit- 
ants, with ten churches and a monastery (St Nicholas). In 
1864 the population was 10,128, and it has since increased 
to upwards of 15,000. 

This Petrovsk must not be confounded with (1) Petrovsk, a sea- 
port town of from 4000 to 5000 inhabitants in northern Daghestan, 
which possesses one of the best roadsteads on the west coast of the 
Caspian ; nor (2) with the crown iron-works of this name in Trans- 
baikalia, deserving mention for its convict establishment, where 
the “ Decembrists " were kept for several years. 

PETROZAVODSK, a town of Russia, capital of the 
government of Olonetz, lies on the western shore of Lake 
Onega, 300 miles to the north-east of St Petersburg. The 
small river Lososinka divides it into two parts,—the town 
proper and the iron-works. Two cathedrals built towards 
the end of last century, two lyceums for boys and girls, 
a mining school, an ecclesiastical seminary, and several 
primary schools are the chief public buildings and institu- 
tions. The Government cannon-foundry can turn out annu- 
ally more than 5000 tons of pig-iron, and the same weight 
of guns, gun-carriages, and ammunition, but its actual pro- 
duction is subject to great fluctuations. Within the district 
there are a few private iron-works as well as important saw- 
mills, The inhabitants engage in agriculture and fishing, 
and there is some trade with St Petersburg, — timber, fish, 
and furs being exported in exchange for corn, groceries, 
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and manufactured wares. The population (11,027 in 1865) 
wes 11,970 m 158]. 

Peter I., who was the first to give attention to the mineral re- 
sources of Olonetz, founded an iron-work, Petrovskii Zavod, on the 
Lososinka river, in 1703; the **zavod" Wi gunsand arms, and 
within its walls a small palace and a ehurch were built for the czar. 
The iron-work continued in operation for only twenty-four years ; 
a copper-work, and subsequently a private iron-work, founded by 
Frenchmen, had no better success. The Government cannon- 
foundry was instituted in 1774; the settlement that sprang up 
was called Petrovsk, and received municipal institutions in 1777. 
Petrozavodsk became eapital of the government of Olonetz in 1802. 

PETTY, Sin Wituram (1623-1687), statistician and 
political economist, and author of the Down Survey of Irish 
Lands, was born on 26th May 1623. He was the son of a 
clothier at Romsey in Hampshire, and received his early 
education at the grammar-school there. About the age 
of fifteen he went to Caen (Normandy), taking with hin 
a little stock of merchandise, on which he traded, and so 
maintained himself whilst learning French, improving 
himself in Latin and Greek, and studying mathematics 
and other sciences. On his return to England he seems 
to have had fora short time a place in the royal navy. 
He went abroad again in 1643, and remained for three 
years in France and the Netherlands, pursuing his studies 
at Utrecht, Leyden, Amsterdam, and Paris. In the last- 
named city he read Vesalius with the celebrated Hobbes. 
The philosopher was then preparing his Tractatus Opticus, 
and it is said that Petty drew the diagrams for him. In 
1647 Petty obtained a patent for the invention of double 
writing, or, in other words, of a copying machine. In 
politics he espoused the side of the Parliament. His first 
publication was a letter to Samucl Hartlib in 1648, en- 
titled Advice For the Advancement of some Particular Parts 
of Learning, the object of which was to recommend such 
a change in education as would give it a more practical 
character. In the same year he took up his residence at 
Oxford, where he was made deputy professor of anatomy, 
and where he gave instruction in that science and in chem- 
istry. [n 1649 he obtained the degree of doctor of physic, 
and was soon after elected a fellow of Brasenose College. 
He gained some notoriety in 1650 by restoring to life a 
woman who had been hanged for infanticide. Tn 1651 he 
was made professor of anatomy at Oxford, and also became 
professor of music at Gresham College. In 1652 he went 
to Treland, having been appointed physician to the army 
in that country. In 1654, observing that the admeasure- 
ment and division of the lands forfeited in 1641 and 
granted to the soldiers had been (to use his own words) 
“most inefficiently and absurdly managed,” he entered 
into a contract to execute a fresh survey, which he com- 
pleted in thirteen months. By this he gained £9000, 
and part of the money he invested profitably in the 
purchase of soldiers’ debentures. He thus became pos- 
sessor of so large a domain in the county of Kerry that, 
according to Aubrey, he could behold from Mount Man- 
gerton 50,000 acres of his own land, He set up iron-works 
in that neighbourhood, opened lead-mines and marble- 
quarries, established a pilchard-fishery, and commenced a 
trade in timber. In Macaulay's //istory af England there 
is an acconnt of. the settlement whieh he founded at Ken- 
mare. Besides the office of commissioner of distribution 
of the lands he had surveyed, he held that of secretary to 
the lord lieutenant, Henry Cromwell, and was also during 
two years clerk of the council. In January 1658 he was 
elected to Richard Cromwell's parliament as member for 
West Looe in Cornwall. He was accused hy Sir Jerome 
Sankey hefore the louse of Commons of malversation and 
fraud in the conduct of his survey; but the matter did 
not come to an issue 1n consequence of the dissolution of 
the parliament, and Petty afterwards published tracts in 
his defence. After the Restoration he returned to England 
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and was favourably received and knighted by Charles IL, 
who was “much pleased with his ingenious discourses,” 
and who, it is said, intended to create him earl of Kilmore. 
He obtained from the king a new patent constituting him 
surveyor-general of Ireland. In 1663 he attracted much 
notice by the success of his invention of a double-bottomed 
ship, which twice made the passage between Dublin and 
Holyhead, but was afterwards lost in a violent storm. He 
was one of the first members of the Royal Society, and sat on 
its council, He died at London on the 16th of December 
16387, and was buried in the church of his native place. 
His will, a curious and characteristie document, is printed 
in Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary. 

Petty was a man of remarkable versatility, ingenuity, and re- 
source, Evelyn declared he had ‘‘never known such another 
genius," and said of him, ‘If I were a prince 1! would make him 
my second. councillor at least." His character does not seem to 
have been an elevated one, though Henry Cromwell, who knew him 
well, appears to have esteemed him highly. 

The survey exeeuted by Petty was, somewhat whimsically, called 
the ** Down Survey," because the results were set down in maps; 
it is called by that name in Petty’s will. lle left in MS. a full 
account of the proceedings in connexion with it, which was edited 
by the late Major-General Sir Thomas A. Larcom for the Irish 
Archwological Society in 1851. The maps, some of which were 
injured by a fire in 1711, are preserved in the Public Record Ofliee, 
Dublin. The survey “stands to this day,” says Larcom, “with 
the accompanying books of distribution, the legal record of the 
title on which half the land of Ireland is held; and for the pur- 
pose to which it was and is applied it remains suflicient.” — Petty's 
name is associated with the foundation, or, as it is safer to say, the 
successful prosecution of what has been somewhat too ambitiously 
termed “the scienee of political arithmetic.” It is essentially the 
same with what is called comparative statisties. In Petty’s time trust- 
worthy numerical expressions of social facts could seldom be directly 
obtained, and thus large room was left for more or less probable 
inference from the available data. As we might have expected trom 
his intellectual character, the expedients to which he resorts in 
seeking to arrive at determinations of this kind are very ingenious, 
but often unsatisfactory and even delusive. Whilst, however, he 
sometimes makes too much of the defective materials he could 
command, he strongly insists on accurate and continued observa- 
tion as the only sure basis. 

Petty was not merely a statistician, he was also a political econo- 
mist, and one of no mean rauk. He is one of the first in whom we 
find a tendeney to a view of industrial phenomena which was at 
variance with the then dominant mercantilist ideas, and he exhibits 
a statesmanlike sense of the elements in which the strength of a 
nation really consists. Roscher names him as having, along with 
Locke and Dudley North, raised the English sehool to the highest 
point it attained before the time of Ilume. Ilis Zreatise of Taxes 
and Contributions has been recently pronounced to be “the fist 
great work on eeonomie theory, which it may fairly be said to have 
founded."  llowever this may be, it certainly contains a clear 
statement of the doctrine that price depends on the labour neces- 
sary for production. Petty is much concerned to discover a fixed 
unit of value, and he thinks he has found it in the necessary susten- 
ance of a man for a day. Ile understands the cheapening effect of 
the division of labour. He states correctly the notion of * natural 
and trne” rent as the remainder of the produce of land after pay- 
ment of the eost of production ; but he seems to have no idea of 
the “law of diminishing returns." He has much that is just on 
the subjeet of money: he sees that there may be an excess of it as 
well as a deficiency, and regards the prohibition of its exportation 
as contrary to sound policy. Dut he errs in attributing the fall of 
the rate of interest which takes place in the progress of industry to 
the inerease im the quantity of money. He protested against the 
fetters imposed on the trade of Ireland, and advocated a union of 
that country with Great Britain. Whilst the general tendency in 
his day was to represent England as in a state of progressive decline— 
an opinion put forward particularly in the tract entitled Britannia 
Languens— Petty declared her resources and prospects to be not 
inferior to those of France. 


A complete list of his works is given in the Athena Oronienses. The most 
important are: the Treatise of Tases and Contributions (1002, 1667, and 1685) ; 
Political Arithmetic, presented in MS. to Charles IL, but, because it contained 
matter likely to be offensive to Franee, kept unpublished till 1691, when it 
was editel hy Petty's son Charles; Quantulumcunque, or a Tract concerning 
Money (1682); Observations upon the Dublin Bills cf Mortality in 1651, and the 
State of that City (1683); Essay concerning the Multiplication of Mankind (1686) ; 
Political Anatomy of Ireland (1091). Several papers appeared in the Philosaphicat 
Transactions, Itis mueh to be regretted, as M‘Culloch Jong sinee remarked, 
that a complete and uniform edition of his writings has not been published. 


PETUNIA. Sec HORTICULTURE, vol. xii. p. 264. 
PEUTINGER, Coxnap (1465-1547), a prominent and 
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useful eitizen of Augsburg, remembered for his services 
to the new learning. He was one of the first to publish 
Roman inscriptions (see vol. xiii. p. 124), and his name 
remains associated with the famous Zabula Peutingeriana 
(see. Mars, vol. xv. p. 517), which was in his hands when 
he died, and was found again among his MSS. in 1714. 
This important Roman itinerary table was first published 
as a whole by Scheyb (Vienna, 1753) ; the most elaborate 
edition is by Desjardins (Paris, 1869 and following years). 

PEWTER! is a generic term for a variety of alloys, which 
all agree in this, that tin forms the predominating com- 
ponent. The finest pewter (sometimes called “tin and 
temper”) is simply tin hardened by the addition of a trifle 
of copper. Ordinary pewter is tin alloyed with lead, which 
latter ingredient is added chiefly on account of its cheapness, 
and therefore often in excessive proportion. The law of 
France restricts the percentage of lead to 16°5, with a 
toleration of 1:5 per cent. of error, an alloy of this or a 
higher degree of richness in tin being, according to an old 
investigation by Vauquelin, as proof against sour wine or 
vinegar as pure tin is. Higher percentages of lead are 
dangerous, and besides spoil the appearance of the alloy. 
The composition of an alloy containing only these two 
components can be ascertained approximately by deter- 
mining the specific gravity (see METALS, vol. xvi. p. 67 s¢.). 

Plate pewter is a hard variety much used for plates and 
dishes ; a good quality is composed of 100 parts of tin, 8 of 
antimony, 2 of bismuth, and 2 of copper. Closely allied 
to it is the silver-white alloy called “ Britannia metal,” 
which is much used in Great Britain for the making of tea- 
pots more especially. To give an idea of its very variable 
composition the following two analyses may be quoted :— 


dpi cc pU 857 81:9 
Ammnolyec te 10-4 o" 
Copper e t ee 1:0 0-0 
VC E cM 250 150 

10070 100:0 


Pewter wares are shaped chiefly in three ways. Measures 
and spoons are cust in moulds of brass made of two closely- 
fitting but detachable halves, the surface of the mould 
being powdered over with sandarach, or painted over with 


white of egg or oil, before use to prevent adhesion. Plates 
and dishes are made preferably by hammering. In large 


establishments milk-jugs and similar articles are often 
produced by “spinning,” i.e., by pressing a flat plate of 
pewter against a rapidly-revolving blunt tool, and thus 
raising it into the desired shape. (Cf. LEAD, vol. xiv. p.378.) 

PFAFF, Curistran Herrien (1773-1852) chemist 
and physicist, younger brother of J. F. Pfaff noticed below, 
took his degree as doctor of medicine at Stuttgart in 1793. 
lle travelled with a noble family as physician, and practised 
for a time at Heidenheim ; but he afterwards became pro- 
fessor (extraordinary in 1797, ordinary in 1801) of medi- 
cine, physics, and chemistry at the university of Kiel. 
He was a most prolific author of memoirs on sanitary and 
medical, and especially on chemical and physical, subjects. 
His work in chemistry was chiefly analytical and mineral- 
ogical. In physics he was distinguished as one of the 
earlier experimenters with the voltaic current, and had a 
considerable share in the experimental investigation of its 
properties. He also made important researches on the 
carrying power of magnets, more particularly on the effect 
of the extent of the attracting surface. Comparatively 
few of his memoirs are now quoted, owing to the fact that 
none of his results contained any capital discovery ; never- 
theless he deserves to be remembered as one of the ener- 
getic workmen who aided in raising the stately pile of 
modern experimental science. 


1 Old Fr. peutre; Ital. peltro; comp. Eng. spelter. 
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PFAFF, Jonaxx FRriepricn (1765-1825), German 
mathematician, was born on 22d December 1765 at Stutt- 
gart. He received his early education at the Carlsschule, 
where Schiller, afterwards his life-long friend, was a school- 
companion. His mathematical capacity was early noticed ; 
and after leaving school he pursued his studies in that 
department at Göttingen under Kästner, author of a 
History of Mathematics; and in 1787 he went to Berlin 
and studied practical astronomy under Bode. In 1788 
Pfaff became professor of mathematics in Helmstädt, and 
so continued until that university was abolished in 1810. 
From that time till his death (20th April 1825) he held 
the chair of mathematics at Halle. Pfaffs researches bore 
chiefly on the theory of series, to which he applied the 
methods of the so-called Combinatorial School of German 
mathematicians, and on the solution of differential equa- 
tions. His two principal works are Disquisitiones analyticæ 
maxime ad calculum integralem et doctrinam serierum 
pertinentes (4to, vol. i, Helmstüdt, 1797) and “ Methodus 
generalis, squationes differentiarum particularum, nec 
non :zquationes differentiales vulgares, utrasque primi 
ordinis inter quotcumque variabiles, complete integrandi” 
in Abh. d. Berl. Acad. (1814-15). The former work con- 
tains Pfaffs discussion of the equation (a + bx”) x° dy/dx? 
+ (e+ ex?) xdy/dx -- (f + gx") y =X, which generally bears 
his name, but which had originally been treated in a less 
complete manner by Euler. The latter work contains an 
inportant addition to the theory of partial differential 
equations as it had been left by Lagrange. 

An interesting review of Pfaffs memoir was published by Gauss 
in the Gottingen Gelehrte Anzeigen for 1815 (republished in vol. iv. 
of his complete works) For fuller details regarding Pfaff and his 
work, consult Gerhardt, Gesehzehte der Mathematik in Deutschland 
c 1877, p. 198), and Pfaff s eorrespondenee, edited by C. H. 

ail. 

Another brother of this family, Jonann WILHELM ANDREAS 


PFAFF (1774-1835), was professor of pure and applied mathematics 
suceessively at Dorpat, Nuremberg, Würzburg, and Erlangen. 


PFALZBURG, a town of German Lorraine, lies high on 
the west slopes of the Vosges, 25 miles to the north-north- 
west of Strasburg. In 1880 it contained 3379 (mainly 
Roman Catholic) inhabitants. The principality of Pfalz- 
burg, originally a part of Luxemburg, afterwards belonged 
in turn to the bishop of Metz, the bishop of Strasburg, and 
the duke of Lorraine, and passed into the possession of 
France in 1661. The town was of importance as com- 
manding the passes of the Vosges, and was strongly forti- 
fied by Vauban in 1681. The works resisted the Germans 
for four months in 1870, but have since been razed. 

PFEIFFER, Franz (1815-1868), an eminent writer 
on medieval German literature and on old forms of the 
German language, was born at Solothurn on the 27th of 
February 1815. Having studied at the university of 
Munich, he went to Stuttgart, where in 1846 he became 
librarian at the royal public library. In 1857, having 
established his fame as one of the foremost authorities on 
his special subject, he was appointed professor of German 
literature and language at the university of Vienna; and 
in 1860 he was made a member of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences. He died on the 29th of May 1868. 


As an editor of mediwval literature Pfeiffer was unsurpassed 
among the seholars of his day, and by his work in this department 
he did much to foster the eritica] study of writers who before his 
time were known only to specialists. Among the many writings 
edited by him may be mentioned the works of the German mysties 
of the 14th century, the Buch der Natur of Conrad of Megenberg, 
the Predigten of Berthold of Ratisbon, the Fdelstetn of Ulrich 
Boner, the Barlaam und Josaphat of Rudolf of Ems, and the 
poems of Walther von der Vogelweide. Of his independent writ- 
ings the most important are Zur deutschen Literaturgeschichte, 
Ueber Wesen und Bildung der hüfischen Sprache in mittelhoch- 
deutscher Zeit, Der Dichter des Nibelungentliedes, Forschung und 
Kritik auf dem Gebiete des deutschen Alterthums, and Altdeutsches 
Ucbungsbueh. —Pfeiffer's style is elear and vigorous, and on every 
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subject which he diseussed he was able to throw fresh light. A 
biographical sketch of him by Bartsch oceurs in Uhland’s Brief- 
wechscl mit Freiherrn von Lassberg, which Pfeitler edited. 

PFEIFFER, Ipa Laura (1797-1853), traveller, was 
born at Vienna, the daughter of a merchant named Reyer, 
14th October 1797. Ida was the only sister of six brothers, 
and in her youth acquired masculine habits. Her training 
was Spartan, and accustomed her to the endurance of hard- 
ships and deprivations. On Ist May 1820 she married Dr 
Pfeitfer, a prosperous advocate of Lemberg, twenty-four 
years older than herself. Through over-zeal in denouncing 
abuses her husband incurred official perseeution, and ina few 
years after his marriage was reduced to the greatest poverty. 
Ida, living mostly apart from her husband, underwent 
great drudgery, but, through her own exertions, managed 
to educate her two sons. After being relieved of this 
responsibility she resolved to indulge her intense longing 
to travel, and, with the most limited means, succeeded in 
making a series of journeys which, in extent, are probably 
unparalleled in the ease of any other woman. In 18412 
Madame Pfeiffer visited Egypt and Palestine, and, with 
considerable hesitation, published an account of her journey 
in three small volumes, Meise einer Wienerin in das Heilige 
Land, in 1845, In the same year she set out again, this 
time to Scandinavia and Ieeland, describing her tour in 
two volumes, Reise nach dem Skandinavischen Norden und 
der Insel Island (Pesth, 1846). In 1846 she started on 
her first journey round the world, visiting Brazil, Chili, 
and other countries of South America, Tahiti, China, India, 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Greece, and reaching home in 
1848. The results were published in three volumes at 
Vienna in 1850, under the title Hine Frauenfahrt um die 
Welt. For her next and most extensive journey she re- 
eeived the support of the Austrian Government to the 
small extent of £150. Starting in 1851, she went by 
London to South Africa, her purpose being to penetrate 
into the interior; but, this proving impracticable, she pro- 
eceded to the Malay Arehipelago, spending eighteen months 
in the Sunda Islands and the Moluceas, After a visit to 
Australia, Madame Pfeiffer proceeded to California, Oregon, 
Peru, Ecuador, New Granada, the Missiones Territory, and 
north again to the American lakes, reaching home in 1854. 
Her narrative, Meine zweite Weltreise, was published in four 
volumes at Vienna in 1856. In May of the same year 
Ida set out to explore Madagascar, where at first she was 
cordially received by the queen. Unfortunately, she un- 
wittingly allowed herself to be involved in the plot of a 
Frenchman to overthrow the government, and, with brutal 
treatment, was expelled from the country. After being de- 
tained by her sufferings in Mauritius for some months, Ida 
returned by England to Vienna, where she died 27th October 
1858. The eise nach Madagascar was issued in 1861, 
with a biography by her son. 

All Madame Pfeitfer’s narratives have been translated into English 
as well as other languages, and have maintained a steady popularity 
up to the present time. Although Ida Pfeiffer can hardly be said 
to have broken up new ground in her travels, she certainly did 
much to inerease our knowledge of countries abont which our in- 
formation was most meagre. Moreover, her scientific collections— 
for she was as good a collector as observer—were of considerable 
extent, and great value and novelty, and were regarded as important 
acquisitions by the Vienna museum. She was made an honorary 
member of the Berlin and Paris Geographical Societies, and received 
from the king of Prussia the gold medal of science and art. Her 
travels altogether covéred 150,000 miles by sea and 20,000 by 


land. Ida Pfeiffer was short in stature, and latterly slightly bent ; 
her manners were simple, unassuming, and womanly. 


PFORZHEIM, one of the chief industrial towns in the 
grand-duchy of Baden, is pleasantly situated at the con- 
fluence of the Nagold, the Wiirm, and the Enz, on the 
northern margin of the Black Forest, 15 miles to the 
south-east of Carlsruhe. The most prominent buildings 
are the old palace of the margraves of Baden-Durlach and 
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the Sehlosskirehe, the latter an interesting edifice of the 
12th to the 15th centuries, containing the tombs and monu- 
ments of the margraves. The staple industry is the manu- 
facture of gold and silver ware and jewellery, which gives 
employment to nearly 10,000 workmen, besides which 
there are iron and eopper works, and manufactures of 
chemicals, paper, leather, cloth, and other articles. A 
brisk trade is maintained in timber, cattle, and agricultural 
produce. In 1880 the population was 24,037, having 
almost doubled itself in twenty years. Four-fifths of the 
inhabitants are Protestants. 

Pforzheim (Porta Iercyniz)is of Roman origin, and has belonged 
to Baden for 600 years. From about 1300 down to 1565 it was the 
seat of the margraves of the Baden-Durlach-Ernestine line, now 
extinct. The town was taken by the troops of the Catholie League 
in 1624, and was destroyed by the French in 1689. The story of 
the 400 citizens of Pforzheim who sacrificed themselves for their 
prince after the battle of Wimpfen (1622) has been relegated by 
recent historical research to the domain of legend. The humanist 
Reuchlin was born at Pforzheim in 1455. 


PH/EDRUS, the author of five books of Latin fables 
in verse, lived in the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, and Claudius, To his literary vanity we owe most 
of our seanty knowledge of his life. He was born on the 
Pierian Mountain in Macedonia, but seems to have been 
brought at an carly age to Italy, for he mentions that he 
read a verse of Ennius as a boy at school. According to 
the heading of the chief MS. he was a slave and was freed 
by Augustus. He incurred the wrath of Sejanus, the 
powerful minister of Tiberius, but on what grounds is not 
known. Devoting himself to literature, he lived in poverty 
and died at an advanced age. The first two books of his 
fables were published together; the third, fourth, and 
fifth appeared later, eaeh by itself. The third book is 
dedicated to Eutychus, a wealthy man of business and 
probably a freedman, to whom the poet appeals for 
promised help. The fourth book is dedicated to Parti- 
culon, who seems to have dabbled in literature. From 
the fact that Seneca, writing in 43 or 44 A.D. (Consol. ad 
Polyb., 27), knows of no Latin writer of fables we may 
infer that Phaedrus published his fables after that time, but 
the exact date is unknown. His work shows little or no 
originality ; he simply versified (in iambic trimeters) the 
fables current in his day under the name of “Æsop,” in- 
terspersing them with aneedotes drawn from daily life, 
history, and mythology. He tells his fable and draws the 
moral with business-like directness and simplicity ; his 
language is classical, neat, and elear, but thoroughly 
prosaic, though it occasionally attains a dignity bordering 
on eloquence. He is fond of abstract words, From a 
literary point of view Phaedrus is far inferior to those 
masters of fable-writing, Babrius and La Fontaine; he 
lacks the quiet pieturesqueness and pathos of the former, 
and the exuberant vivacity and humour of the latter. 
Though he frequently refers to the envy and detraction 
which pursued him, Phaedrus seems to have attracted little 
attention in antiquity. He is mentioned by Martial (iii. 
20, 5), who imitated some of his verses, and by Avianus. 
Prudentius must have read him, for he imitates one of his 
lines (Prud., Cath., vii. 115; ep. Phaedrus, iv. 6, 10). 

The first edition of the five books of Phædrus was pub- 
lished by Pithou at Troyes in 1596. But, from the gaps 
in the books as well as from the disproportionate short- 
ness of some of them, it is plain that this collection is 
incomplete. In the beginning of the 18th century there 
was discovered at Parma a MS. of Perotti (1430-1480), 
archbishop of Siponto, containing sixty-four fables of 
Phedrus, of which thirty-two were new. These new 
fables were first published at Naples by Cassitto in 1808, 
and afterwards (much more correctly) by Jannelli in 1811. 
Doth editions were superseded by the discovery of a much 
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better preserved MS. of Perotti in the Vatican, which was 
published by Angelo Mai in 1831. For some time the 
authenticity of these new fables was disputed, but they 
are now generally accepted, and with justice, as genuine 
fables of Phedrus. They do not form a sixth book, for 
we know from Avianus that Phædrus wrote five books 
only, but it is impossible to assign them to their original 
places in the five books. They are usually printed as an 
appendix. Even thus it is probable that we have not the 


whole of Phzdrus. 

In the Middle Ages Pheedrus exercised a considerable influence 
through the prose versions of his fables whieh were current, though 
his own works and even his name were forgotten. Of these prose 
versions the oldest existing scems to be that known as the “ Anony- 
mus Nilantianus,” so called because first edited by Nilant at Leyden 
in 1709 from a MS. of the 10th or beginning of the 11th century. 
It approaches the text of Phiedrus so closely that it was probably 
made directly from it. Of the sixty-seven fables which it contains 
thirty are derived from lost fables of Phedrus. But the largest 
and most influential of the prose versions of Phaedrus is that which 
bears the name of “Romulus.” It contains eighty-three fables, is as 
old as the 10th century, and seems to have been based on a still ear- 
lier prose version, whieh, under the name of “Æsop,” and addressed 
to one Rufus, may have been made in the Carlovingian period. 
The preface of Romulus, in which he professes to have translated 
the fables from the Greek, is a mere fiction of the copyist ; no such 
Romulus as this ever existed, although in the Middle Ages he was 
sometimes thought to have been a Roman emperor, and has still 
a place in the Biographie Universelle (1863). The collection of fables 
in the Weissenburg (now Wolfenbiittel) MS. is based on the same 
version (the zZsopus ad Rufum) as Romulus. These three prose 
versions contain in all one hundred distinet fables, of whieh fifty- 
six are derived from the existing and the remaining forty-four 
presumably from lost fables of Phedrus. Some modern seholars, 
as Burmann, Dressler, and L. Müller, have tried to restore these 
lost fables by versifying the prose versions. 

The collection bearing the name of Romulus beeame in its turn 
the source from which, during the seeond half of the Middle Ages, 
almost all the eolleetions of Latin fables in prose and verse were 
wholly or partially drawn. A version of the first three books of 
Romulus in elegiae verse enjoyed a wide popularity, even into the 
Renaissanee. Its author (generally referred to sinee the edition 
of Névelet in 1610 as the Anonymous of Névelet) was long unknown, 
but Hervieux has lately shown grounds for identifying him with 
Walther of England, chaplain to Henry II. and afterwards areh- 
bishop of Palermo. The version dates from the latter part of the 
12th eentury. It was especially popular in Italy, where the Italian 
translation of Aecio Zuccho (Verona, 1479) was frequently reprinted. 
Another version of Romu/us in Latin elegiaes was made by Alexander 
Neckam, born at St Albans in 1157, and towards the end of his 
life (early part of 13th eentury) abbot of the Augustinian inonastery 
at Exeter. Neckam knew and copied Walther’s version, but his 
own never had the same popularity. Amongst the collections 
partly derived from Romulus the most famous is probably that in 
French verse by MARIE DE FRANCE (q.v.). About 1200 a eolleetion 
of fables in Latin prose, based partly on Romulus, was made by 
the Cistereian monk Odo of Sherrington; they have a strong 
medieval and clerical tinge. In 1370 Gerard of Minden wrote a 
poetieal version of Romulus in Low German. 

Sinee the first edition of Phadrus by Pithou in 1596 the editions and transla- 
tions have been very numerous ; among the editions may speeially be mentioned 
those of Burmann (1718 and 1727), Bentley (1726), Sehwabe (1806), Berger de 
Xivrey (1830), Orelli (1832), Eyssenhardt (1867), L. Müller (1877), Hervieux, 
in his work Les Fabulistes Latins depuis le siècle d'Auguste jusqu'à la fin du 
moyen age, Paris, 1884. For the medizval versions of Phedrus and their de- 
rivatives see L. Roth, in Philologus, i. p. 523 sq. ; H. Oesterley, Romulus die 
Paraphrasen des Phaedrus und die aesopische Fabel im Mittelalter, 1870 (untrust- 
worthy); E. Grosse, in Jahrbb. f. class. Philol., vol. ev. (1872); and especially 
the learned work of IIervieux, who gives the Latin texts of al! the medieval 


imitators (direet and indirect) of Phedrus, some of these texts being now 
edited for the first time. (J. G. FR.) 


PHAETHON (“the shining one"), in Homer an epithet 
of the sun, and used by later writers as a name for the sun, 
is more generally known in classical mythology as a son of 
the Sun and the ocean nymph Clymene. He persuaded 
his father to let him drive the chariot of the sun across 
the sky, but he lost control of the horses, and driving too 
near the earth scorched it; mountains were set on fire, 
rivers and seas dried up, Libya became a desert, and the 
Aithiopians were blackened by the heat. To save the 
earth from utter destruction Zeus killed Phaethon with a 
thunderbolt. He fell to earth at the mouth of the Eri- 
danus, a river of northern Europe (identified in later times 
with the Po), on the banks of which his weeping sisters 
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were transformed into poplars and their tears into amber. 
This part of the legend points to the mouth of the Oder 
or Vistula, where amber abounds. Phaethon was the sub- 
ject of a drama of Euripides, of which some fragments 
remain. The suggestion that the legend of Phaethon is a 
mythical expression of vast increases of temperature pro- 
duced at long intervals by changes in the relative position 
of the earth and the heavenly bodics was made by Plato 
(Timzxus, 22 C, D). 

PHALANGER. Among the anonymous additions to 
Charles l'Écluse's posthumous work Cure posteriores; seu 
plurimarum non ante cognitarum aut descriptarum .. . 
animalium nove descriptiones, published at Leyden in 1611, 
occurs the following :— 

* In our third expedition, under Admiral Van der Hagen, there 
was seen at Amboyna a rare and truly marvellous animal. The 
* eousa,' as it is called by the natives, is a reddish animal, a little 
larger than a eat, whieh has under its belly a kind of pouch in 
which the mamme are placed, and in this the young are born, and 
remain there hanging firmly on until large enough to be turned out 
by their mother. "They return, however, continually to the pouch 
until sufficiently developed to follow their mother and to find food 
for themselves. These animals live on grass, green leaves, and 
other vegetable food, and their flesh is eaten by the Portuguese and 
other native Christians, bnt not by the Mohammedans, who con- 
sider the cousa to be an unclean and forbidden animal, mainly on 
account of its want of horns." 

This early account forms the first mention of any of the 
numerous marsupials of the eastern hemisphere, as there 
can be no doubt that the animal called the cousa by the 
natives of Amboyna nearly 300 years ago was the Grey 
Cuscus (Cuscus orientalis), a member of the only marsupial 
genus occurring in any Eastern land then known to Euro- 
peans. About a hundred years afterwards the same animal 
was seen by the Dutch traveller Valentyn, also at Amboyna, 
and still later Buffon gave to a pair of cuscuses examined 
by him the name that heads this article, ‘‘ Phalanger,” on 
account of the peculiar structure of the second and third 
toes of the hind feet, which are united in a common skin 
up to the nails, a character now known to be present in a 
large proportion of the Australian marsupials. Later, 
Captain Cook in 1770 and 1777, Governor Phillip in 1788, 
and J. White in 1790 discovered various different kinds of 
phalangers, and now we know of not less than ten genera, 
with about thirty-five species, forming the sub-family 
Phalangistine of the family Phalangistide, whose general 
charaeters have already been noticed in the article MAM- 
MALIA (vol. xv. p. 382). 

Phalangers as a whole are small woolly-coated animals, 
with long, powerful, and often prehensile tails, large claws, 
and, as in the American opossums, with opposable nailless 
great toes. Their expression seems in the day to be dull 
and sleepy, but by night they appear to decidedly greater 
advantage. They live mostly upon fruit, leaves, and 
blossoms, although some few feed habitually upon insects, 
and all relish, when in confinement, an occasional bird or 
other small animal. Several of the phalangers possess 
flying membranes stretched between their fore and hind 
limbs, by the help of which they can make long and sus- 
tained leaps through the air, like the flying squirrels; but 
it is interesting to notice that the possession of these 
flying membranes does not seem to be any indication of 
special affinity, the charaeters of the skull and teeth 
sharply dividing the flying forms, and uniting them with 
other speeies of the non-flying groups. Their skulls (see 
fig. 1) are as a rule broad and flattened, with the posterior 
part swollen out laterally, owing to the numerous air-cells 
situated in the substance of the squamosals. The dental 
formula is very variable, especially as regards the pre- 
molars, of which some at least in cach genus are reduced to 
mere functionless rudiments, and may even vary in number 
on the two sides of the jaw of the same individual. The 
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incisors are always $, the lower one very large and pro- 
clivous, and the canines normally 1, of which the inferior 


Fic. 1.— Skull of Naked-eared Cuscus (Cuscus gymnotis). After 
Peters. 


is always minute, and in one genus generally absent. The 


true molars number either + or 3. 
The genera, of which not less than ten must be allowed 
as valid, may be arranged as follows. 


: 4 
I. Molars with curved erests, 7. 


(A.) Pm.? minute or absent ; pm.1 and pm.3 functional, the latter stand- 
ing obliquely. 
a. Canines separated from incisors; tail hairy...... 1. Phalangista. 
b. Canines close to incisors; tail naked, scaly ....2. Cuscus. 
(B.) Pin.2 functional; pm.3 forming an even series with 
the inolars. 
c. Without a flying membrane; first two anterior 
toes opposable to rest; tail prehensile ......3. Pseudochirus. 
d. With a flying membrane; toes normal; tail 
bushy, non-prehensile ie cerme eenean e ee Dela uUrista: 
II. Molars with round or pointed cusps. 
20r3 
nes 


(C.) Molars i Functional premolars 


€. Lower premolar row interrupted ; upper i.! 
directed forwards; pm.? functionless ........ 5. Dactylopsila. 
J. Lower premolar row continuous; upper i.! 
directed downwards ; pm.?2 functional. 
O ALFIE MENOTANE seus ste seien 6. Petaurus. 
B- No flying membrane e A 7. Gymnobelideus. 


(D.) Molars T 


; tail round ; no fly- 


1 
i tional premolars 
g. Functional p Tart 


ing membrane seere meene ree e 8. Dromicia. 
h. Functional premolars I tail distichous ; no fly- 


ins membrane t sv c EIU 9, Distoechurus. 
i. Functional premolars Š; tail distichous ; a fly- 


De memDra ne oee ea a E E E 10. Acrobata. 
1. Phalangista, Cuv. 

Upper incisors forming a semicireular series. Upper i.! scarecly 
larger than the others, parallel, its anterior surface flattened, point 
transversely truncated. Canines some way from and shorter than 
incisors, in front of the premaxillary-maxillary suture.? — Pm. 
small, some way separated both from canine and pm.?; pm.? sup- 
pressed ; pm.? large, obliquely placed. Molars large, quadrangular, 
their summits with distinct creseentie ridges. Lower incisors large ; 
canines very small, but persistent ; pm.! and pm.? small, or, com- 
monly, absent; pm large and obliquely placed ; molars like the 
upper ones, 


IESUS 1 1.0.3 1.2.3.4 
b LL E 
Dental formula. eL 1.9.9 9,9 er pm. Trang m. 123.4 x 2=34 to 38. 


Skull low, without frontal sinuses ; bullæ searecly inflated ; pre- 
maxillary long ; the anterior palatine foramina almost confined to 
the premaxillæ ; mandible with no trace of an external opening into 
the inferior dental canal. 

Feet normal; tail long and bushy, only naked for a few inches 
along the under-side of the tip. 

Range.—The whole of Australia and Tasmania; not yet found in 
New Guinea. 

This genus, by its somewhat elongated premaxille, restriction 


* At the point of exit from the bone, but the roots are of course 
situated in the maxilla. 

è [n this special dental formula, necessitated by the peculiar develop- 
ment of the teeth of the phalangers, the numbers are those of each 
individual tooth,—the larger numbers representing fully-developed 
functional teeth, and the smaller the minute and functionless ones. 
An asterisk to one of the latter shows that the tooth is sometimes or 
commonly absent, though it should be remarked that the presence or 
absence of these minute teeth is not of any systematic importauce. 
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of the palatine foramina to the latter bones, and by the shape of 
its upper pm.?, shows a certain tendency towards the kangaroos 
(Maeropodida), the family to whieh the Phalangistide are un- 
doubtedly most neaily allied. 

The true phalangers, or opossums as they are called by the Aus- 
tralian eolonists, eonsist of four or five hardly separable species, of 
which the best known is the Vulpine Phalanger (Ph. vulpecula), so 
common in zoological gardens, where, however, it is seldom seen, 
owing to its nocturnal habits. It is of about the size and general 
build of a small fox, whence its name; its colour is grey, with a 
yellowish white belly, white ears, and a black tail. It is a native 
of the greater part of the continent of Australia, but is replaced in 
Tasmania by the closely allied Brown Phalanger (Ph. fuliginosa). 
Its habits are very similar to those of the Yellow-bellied Flying- 
Phalanger (Petaurus australis) described below,—exeept that, of 
course, it is unable to take the wonderful flying leaps so character- 
istic of that animal. Like all the other phalangers, its flesh is freely 
eaten both by the natives and by the lower class of settlers. 


2. Cuscus, Lacép. 

Upper ineisor row angular in front. Upper i.) considerably longer 
than the others, round, pointed. Canines close against the last in- 
cisors, longer than any of the other teeth, placed apparently on the 
suture, Pm.) well developed ; pin.? minute or absent ; pmi? large, 
rounded, its axis slightly oblique.  Molars and all the lower teeth 
much as in Phalangista, but rather larger in proportion. 


: 2 UE. 3i U 2:2 eo 
Dental formula, —i. i, e. 3 pm. Terg m. 1234 X 2=34 to 40. 
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Frontal region of skull in adult animals markedly convex, owing 
to the presence of large frontal sinuses; bulle not inflated ; pre- 
maxillary bones very short; palatine foramen entering the maxille ; 
no external opening into the inferior dental canal. 

Feet normal; tail long, naked and sealy for its terminal two- 
thirds, prehensile. 

Range.—From Celebes to the Solomon Islands, and southwards. 
through New Guinea to North Queensland. 

The euseuses are curious sleepy-looking animals, which inhabit 
the various islands of the East Indian archipelago as far west as 
Celebes, being the only marsupials found west of New Guinea. As 
already noted, it was a member of this genus, the Grey Cuscus (C. 
orientalis, a native of Amboyna, Timor, and the neighbouring 
islands, which was the first Australian marsupial known to European 
naturalists. "There are altogether about eight species known, all 
of about the size of a large cat; their habits resemble those of 
other phalangers, except that they are said to be somewhat more 
carnivorous. 


3. Pseudochirus, Ogilb. 

Upper ineisor row angular. First upper incisor but little longer 
than the others, but nevertheless the longest tooth in the jaw. 
Canine small, behind suture. Pm.! rather small; pm.? and pm? 
larger, each with two roots, neither placed at all obliquely. Molars 
quadrangular, with very distinet crescentie ridges; all the teeth 
from the ineisors backwards forming a nearly continuous scries. 
Lower pm.? only forming part of the molar series, 

Dental formula.—i. Du Ge pm. meS D x 22:36 to 40. 

Skull without frontal sinuses; palatine foramina entering 
maxille, as in all the following genera exeept Dactylopsila ; bulle 
inflated ; palate generally complete; a minute external opening 
into the inferior dental canal generally present in the position of 
the large vacuity characteristic of the Macropodida. 

Ears large ; fore-feet with the first two toes together opposable 
to the remaining three ; tail thinly-haired, prehensile. 

Range.—Tasmania, Australia, and New Guinea. 

There are about four species of this genus known, of whieh the 
commonest is Cook's Ring-tailed Phalanger (Pscudochirus caudi- 
volvulus), an animal diseovered by Captain Cook during his first 
voyage, at Endeavour river, North Queensland. 


m. 


4. Petaurista, Desm. 

Teeth almost exactly as in Pseudochirus, exeept that the lower 
eanine is generally absent, as well as the minute first and second 
premolars. 


1.2.3.4 


212-3 1 1.2.3 
Dental formula, —i. i55: er PM. Tear g M [ogy X 27:94 to 40. 


Bulle inflated, but small; palate generally incomplete from the 
level of the second molar; a distinct external opening into the 
inferior dental canal. 

Sides of the body with a broad flying membrane stretching from 
the elbow to just below the knee; ears large and hairy; claws 
long and sharp; tail bushy, round, and non-prehensile. 

Habitat.—New South Wales. 

The only species belonging to this genus is the large black Taguan 
Flying Phalanger (P. volaus), an animal very similar to certain of 
the large Indian flying squirrels, and which fully agrees in its 
habits with the Yellow-bellied Flying-Phalanger described below. 
In its affinities it seems to be, so to speak, a highly-specialized 
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Pseudochirus, in which the teeth have become somewhat further 
diminished and the flying membrane has been developed. 
5. Dactylopsila, Gray. 

Upper i! very long, directed forwards. Canine shorter than 
i3, close to it. Pm.” minute or absent; pm.? oval, in line with 
molars. Molars square-sided, forming a straight line, the third as 


long as the second. All lower premolars sinall and deciduons. 
10:3 al TP 


Dental formula,—t. iv» C3 pm. jorge nt. 153 x 2—32 to 40. 

Palatal foramen in premaxilla; palate complete; bulle small; 
no external opening into inferior dental canal. 

Form normal ; fourth fore-toe very much longer than the others ; 
tail bushy, rounded. 

Range.—From the Aru Islands through New Guinea to North 
Queensland. 

Of this genus two elosely-allied species are described. They are 
beautifully striped down the back with white and grey, and are 
said to be insectivorous in their habits. 

6. Petaurus, Shaw. 

Upper i.! very long, directed downwards. Canine intermediate 
in length between il andi.” Pm.” the smallest, but yet functional. 
Molars much rounded, as are those of all the succeeding genera ; 
m. much smaller than m.” Lower premolars, though small, yet 


permanent and forming an nninterrupted series. 
D ^ md e ue E 
ental formula. —i, 775 © T pni. 34 m. 57 x 2- 40. 

Palatal foramen entering maxilla; bulle inflated ; a small ex- 
ternal opening into the iuferior dental canal. 

Sides of body with a flying membrane stretching from the outside 
of the tip of the anterior fifth toe to the ankle; tail bushy ; ears 
large and nearly naked. 

Range.— From New Ireland to South Australia, but not Tasmania. 

This genus contains about five species, the largest of which is 
the Yellow-bellied Flying-Phalanger (P. australis) whose habits 
are recorded by Mr Gould as follows. “This animal is common 
in all the brushes of New South Wales, particularly those which 
stretch along the coast from Port Philip to Moreton Bay. In these 
vast forests trees of one kind or another are perpetually flowering, 
and thus offer a never-failing supply of the blossoms upon which it 
feeds; the flowers of the various kinds of gums, some of which are 
of great magnitude, are the principal favourites. Like the rest of 
the genus, it is nocturnal in its habits, dwelling in holes and in 
the spouts of the larger branches during the day, and displaying 
the greatest activity at night while running over the small leafy 
branches, frequently even to their very extremities, in search of 
insects and the honey of the newly-opened blossoms. Its structure 
being ill adapted for terrestrial habits, it seldom descends to the 
ground except for the purpose of passing to a tree too distant to be 


Fic, 2. —Squirrel Flying-Phalanger (Petaurus sciureus) 


attained by springing from the one it wishes to leave. The tops of 
the trees are traversed by this animal with as much ease as the 
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chased or forced to flight it ascends to the highest branch and 
performs the most enormous leaps, sweeping from tree to tree with 
wonderful address ; a slight elevation gives its body an impetus 
which with the expansion of its membrane enables it to pass to a 
considerable distance, always ascending a little at the extremity of 
the leap; by this ascent the animal is prevented from receiving 
the shock which it would otherwise sustain.” 

A second species, P. seiureus, in some ways one of the most 
beautiful of all mammals, has been chosen for the accompanying 
ente(see fig. 2). 

7. Gymnobelideus, M‘Coy. 

Like Petaurus in every respect, but without any trace of a flying 
membrane. 

Habitat, — Victoria. 

8. Dromicia, Gray. 

First upper incisor and canine very long. Pm.! and pm.? very 
minute; pm.? large. Molars rounded; their series bowed inwards, 
Lower canine and first two premolars very small but persistent ; 
pm.? either large and functional or minute, 


y Je 1 1*,2*,3 
Dental formula, —i. 15: €. T pm. £23 ors) ™ pzà* 2= 32 to 36, 


Palate incomplete ; bulle very large and inflated. 

No flying membrane ; claws short, exceeded in length by the 
pads under them ; toes subequal ; tail thinly haired, prehensile. 

Five species of Dormouse Phalangers are recorded, ranging from 
New Guinea to Tasmania. 


9. Distocchurus, Peters. 

Upper teeth much as in Aerobata, but pm.? reduced, shorter than 
inolars, and crowded obliquely out of the molar series. Lower teeth 
also as in Aerobata, but pm.? is entirely suppressed. 


zu i 12:39 902.5 
Dental formula, —1i. 1,5 €. y pm. rgo m. r3 


Skull as iu Aerobata. 

No flying membrane ; tail distichous ; ears very short; claws 
well developed. 

Habitat. —New Guinea only, whence a single species is known. 
10. Aerobata, Desin. 

Upper i.) long. Canine proportionally more developed than in 
any other phalanger, rested close against last incisor. Premolars 
all long, narrow, sharply pointed, and two-rooted. Lower pm.! 
minute, but always present; pm.? and pm.? functional, shaped like 
the upper ones. 


1.2.3 


1.2.3 


* 1.2.8 


1.2.8 

Palate incomplete ; bulle low and small ; palatal foramen nearly 

allin the maxillary ; a well-marked external opening into the in- 
ferior dental canal; squamosals but little swollen by air-cells. 

A flying membrane present, stretching from the elbow to the 
knee, but very narrow in its centre; tail distichous, probably 
slightly prehensile ; toes subequal ; claws small and far surpassed 
by the very remarkable toe-pads, which are broad and ribbed, re- 
sembling those of a gecko, and evidently have a very definite 
adhesive power. 

Range.—South and eastern Australia. 

There is only one species in this genus, the beautiful little Pigmy 
Flying-Phalanger, not so big as a mouse, which feeds on the honey 
it can abstraet from flowers, and on insects. Its agility and powers 
of leaping are exceedingly great, and it issaid by Mr Gould to make 
a most charming little pet. (0. T.) 


PHALARIS, a Greek tyrant, who ruled Agrigentum 
(Acragas) in Sicily for sixteen years (probably between 
c. 571 and 549 n.c.). He was the son of Laodamas, and his 
family belonged to the Dorian island of Astypalæa, near 
Cnidus. Asaleading man in the new city (for Agrigentum 
had been founded by the neighbouring city of Gela only a 
few years before, 582 s.c.) Phalaris was entrusted with the 
building of the temple of Zeus Atabyrius on the citadel, 
and he took advantage of his position to make himself 
master of the city. Under his rule Agrigentum seems to 
have attained a considerable pitch of external prosperity. 
He supplied the city with water, adorned it with fine build- 
ings, and strengthened it with walls. His influence reached 
to the northern coast of the island, where the people of 
Himera elected him general, with absolute power, in spite 
of the warnings of the poet Stesichorus. Eastward on the 
coast he had fortified posts at Ecnomus and Phalarium, 
and he is said to have conquered Leontini; but that he 
ruled the whole of Sicily, as Suidas asserts, is unlikely. 
He was at last overthrown, apparently by a combination 
of the noble families, headed by the rich and distinguished 
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most level ground is by such as are destined for terra firma. If ! Telemachus, and he was burned, along with his mother 
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and friends, in the brazen bull. A decree was carried that 


no one should thereafter wear a blue dress, as blue had 
been the tyrant's livery. 


After ages have held up Phalaris to infamy for his excessive 
cruelty. In his brazen bull, invented, it is said, by Perilans of 
Athens, and presented by him to Phalaris, the tyrant's victims 
were shut up and, a fire being kindled beneath, were roasted alive, 
while their shrieks, conveyed through pipes in the beast's nostrils, 
represented the bellowing of the bnll. Perilaus himself is said to 
have been the first victim. There is hardly room to doubt that we 
have here a tradition of human saerifice in connexion with the 
worship of the Phenieian Baal, such as prevailed at Rhodes, where 
Zeus Atabyrius was no other than Baal; when misfortune threatened 
Rhodes the brazen bnlls in his temple bellowed. The Rhodians 
brought this worship to Gela, whieh they founded conjointly with 
the Cretans, and from Gela it passed to Agrigentum. Human 
sacrifices to Baal were common, and, though in Pheenicia proper 
there is no proof that the victims were burned alive (see Moroen), 
the Carthaginians had a brazen image of Daal, from whose down- 
turned hands the children slid into a pit of fire ; and the story that 
Minos had a brazen man who pressed people to his glowing breast 
points to similar rites in Crete, where the child-devouriug Minotaur 
must certainly be eonneeted with Baal and the favourite sacrifice 
to him of children. So, too, we have the fire-spitting bull of 
Marathon which burned Androgeus. The stories that Phalaris 
threw men into boiling eauldrons and vessels filled with fire, and 
that he devoured sucklings, all tell the same tale. From this point 
of view we may perhaps reconcile with history the apparently con- 
tradietory tradition whieh seems to have prevailed in later times, 
that Phalaris was a naturally humane man and a patron of philo- 
sophy and literature. This is the view of his charaeter which we 
find in the deelamations ascribed to Lucian, and in the letters 
which bear Phalaris’s own name. Plutarch, too, though he takes 
the unfavourable view, mentions that the Sicilians gave to the 
severity of Phalaris the name of justice and a hatred of crime. It 
is recorded that he once pardoned two men who had conspired 
against him. Phalaris may thus have been one of those men, not 
unknown in history, who combine justice and even humanity with 
a religious fanaticism which shrinks from no horrors believed to 
be demanded by the cause of God. 

The letters bearing the name of Phalaris (148 in number) are 
now chiefly remembered for the crushing exposure they received at 
the hands of Bentley in his eontroversy with the Hon. Charles 
Boyle, who had published an edition of them in 1695. The first 
edition of Bentley’s Dissertation on Phalaris appeared in 1697, and 
the second edition, replying to the answer which Boyle published 
in 1698, came ont in 1699. From the mention in the letters of 
towns (Phintia, Akesa, and Tauromenium) which did not exist in 
the time of Phalaris, from the imitations of authors (Herodotus, 
Democritus, Euripides, Callimachus) who wrote long after he was 
dead, from the reference to tragedies, though tragedy was not yet 
invented in the lifetime of Phalaris, from the dialect, which is not 
Dorian but Attic, nay, New or Late Attie, as wellas from absurdities 
in the matter, and the entire absence of any referenee to them by 
any writer before Stobæus (who lived apparently about 500 A.p.), 
Bentley sufficiently proved that the letters were written by a sophist 
or rhetorician hundreds of years after the death of Phalaris. Suidas 
admired the letters, which he thought genuine, and in modern 
times, before their exposure by Bentley, they were admired by some, 
cg. by Sir William Temple, though others, as Politian and Erasmus, 
perceived that they were not by Phalaris. 

There are editions of the epistles of Phalaris by Lennep and Valckenaer, 
Groningen, 1777 (re-edited, with corrections and additions, by Schaefer, Leipsie, 
1823), and by R. Hercher, in Epistolographi Græci, Paris, 1873. The latest 


edition of Bentley’s Dissertation is that with introduction and notes by W. 
Wagner, London, 1883. 


PHARAOH (A378; Papa), which the Old Testament 


often uses as if it were a proper name, applicable to any 
king of Egypt, though sometimes such a distinguishing 
name as Hophra (Apries; Jer. xliv. 30) or Nechoh (Nekos) 
(2 Kings xxiii. 29) is added, is really an Egyptian title of 
the monarch (Peraa or Phuro), often found on the monu- 
ments. Apart from Hophra and Necho the Biblical 
Pharaohs cannot, in the present state of Hebrew and 
Egyptian chronology, be identified with any certainty. 

PHARISEES (Da, Papwaior), the Jewish party of 
the scribes, the opponents of the Saddueces. Sec ISRAEL, 
vol. xiii. p. 423 sq., and MESSIAH. 

PHARMACOPC(EIA (lit. the art of the $eppakozoiós, 
or drug-compounder) in its modern technical sense denotes 
a book containing directions for the identification of 
simples and the preparation of compound incdieines, and 
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published by the authority of a Government or of a 
medical or pharmaceutical society. The name has also 
been applied to similar compendiums issued by private 
individuals. The first work of the kind published under 
Government authority appears to liave been that of Nurem- 
berg in 1542 ; a passing student named Valerius Cordus 
showed a colleetion of medical receipts, which ho had 
selected from the writings of the most eminent medical 
authorities, to the physicians of the town, who urged him 
to print it for the benefit of the apothecaries, and obtained 
for his work the sanction of the senatus. An earlier work, 
known as the Antidotarium Florentinum, had been pub- 
lished, but only under the authority of the college of 
medicine of Florenee. The term “pharmacopoeia” first 
appears as a distinct title in a work published at Basel in 
1561 by Dr A. Foes, but does not appear to have come 
into general use until the beginning of the 16th century, 
Before 1542 the works principally used by apothecaries 
were the treatises on simples by Avicenna and Serapion; 
the De Synonymis and Quid pro Quo of Simon Januensis ; 
the Liber Servitoris of Bulehasim Ben Aberazerim, which 
described the preparations made from plants, animals, and 
minerals, and was the type of the chemical portion of 
modern pharmacopeeias ; and the Antidotarium of Nicolaus 
de Salerno, containing Galenieal eompounds arranged al- 
phabetically. Of this last work there were two editions 
in use Nicolaus magnus and Nicolaus parvus; in the 
latter, several of the compounds described in the larger 
edition were omitted and the formulx given on a smaller 
scale. 

Until 1617 such drugs and medicines as were in common 
use were sold in England by the apotheearies and grocers. 
In that year the apotheearies obtained a separate charter, 
and it was enacted at the same time that no grocer should 
keep an apotheeary's shop. The preparation of physicians’ 
prescriptions was thus confined to the apothecaries, upon 
whom pressure was brought to bear, in order to make them 
dispense aceurately, by the issue of a pharmacopceia in 
May 1618 by the College of Physicians, and by the power 
which the wardens of the apothecaries reecived in common 
with the censors of the College of Physicians of examining 
the shops of apotheearies within 7 miles of London and 
destroying all the compounds which they found unfaith- 
fully prepared. This, which was the first authorized 
London Pharmacopoeia, was selected chiefly from the 
works of Mezue and Nicolaus de Salerno, with a few 
additions from those of other authors then in repute, but 
it was found to be so full of errors that the whole edition 
was cancelled, and a fresh one was published in the follow- 
ing December. At this period the compounds employed 
in medicine were often heterogeneous mixtures, some of 
which contained from 20 to 70, or more ingredients, while 
a large number of simples were used in consequence of the 
same substance being supposed to possess different qualities 
according to the source from whieh it was derived. Thus 
erabs’ eyes, pearls, oyster-shells, and coral were supposed 
to have different properties. Among other disgusting 
ingredients entering into some of these formule were the 
excrements of human beings, dogs, mice, geese, and other 
animals, calculi, human skull and moss growing on it, blind 
puppies, earthworms, &c. Although other editions of the 
London Pharmacopwia were issued in 1621, 1632, 1639, and 
1677, it was not until the edition of 1721, published under 
the auspices of Sir Hans Sloane, that any important altera- 
tions were made. In this issue many of the ridiculous 
remedies previously in use were omitted, although a good 
number were still retained, such as dog's excrement, earth- 
worms, and moss from the human skull; the botanical 
names of herbal remedies were for the first time added to 
the official ones; the simple distilled waters were ordered 
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of a uniform strength; sweetened spirits, cordials, and 
ratifias were omitted as well as several compounds no 
longer used in London, although still in vogue clsewhere. 
A great improvement was effected in the edition published 
in 1746, in which only those preparations were retained 
which had received the approval of the majority of the 
pharmacopeeia committee; to these was added a list of 
those drugs only which were supposed to be the most 
efficacious. An attempt was made to simplify further the 
older formule by the rejection of the superfluous ingre- 
dients which had been introduced during a succession of 
ages, and by retention of the known active ingredients. 
In the edition published in 1788 the tendency to sim- 
plify was carried out to a much greater extent, and the 
extremely compound medicines which had formed the 
principal remedies of physicians for 2000 years were dis- 
carded, while à few powerful drugs which had been con- 
sidered too dangerous to be included in the Pharmacopeia 
of 1765 were restored to their previous position. In 1809 
the French chemical nomenclature was adopted, and in 
1815 a corrected impression of the same was issued. Sub- 
sequent editions were published in 1824, 1836, and 1851. 

The first Edinburgh Pharmacopeia was published in 
1699 and the last in 1841; the first Dublin Pharmacopeia 
in 1807 and the last in 1850. 

The preparations contained in these three pharmacopoeias 
were not all uniform in strength, a source of much incon- 
venience and danger to the publie, when powerful pre- 
parations such as dilute hydrocyanie acid were ordered 
in the one country and dispensed according to the national 
pharmacoposla in another. This inconvenience led to the 
insertion of a provision in the Medical Act of 1858, by 
which it was ordained that the General Medical Council 
should cause to be published under their direction à 
book containing a list of medicines and compounds, and 
such other matters and things relating thereto, as the 
General Council should think fit, to be called the British 
Pharmacopeia, which should for all purposes be deemed 
to be a substitute throughout Great Britain and Ireland 
for the several above-mentioned pharmacopeeias. Hitherto 
these had been published in Latin. The first Pritish 
Pharmacopeia was published in the English language in 
1864, but gave such general dissatisfaction both to the 
medical profession and to chemists and druggists that the 
General Medical Council brought out à new and amended 
edition in 1367. This dissatisfaction was probably owing 
partly to the difficulty met with in selecting a duc propor- 
tion of formule from cach pharmacopeeia so as to avoid 
giving offence to national susceptibilities, and partly to the 
fact that the majority of the compilers of the work were 
men not engaged in the actual practice of pharmacy, and 
therefore competent rather to decide upon the kind of 
preparations required than upon the method of their manu- 
facture. The necessity for this element in the construc- 
tion of a pharmacopoeia is now fully recognized in other 
countries, in most of which pharmaceutieal chemists are 
duly represented on the committee for the preparation of 
the legally recognized manuals. 

National pharmacopeias now exist in the following countries : 
—Austria, belgium, Denmark, Franee, Germany, Great Dritain, 
Greece, Holland, Hungary, India, Mexico, Norway, Portugal, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, and the United States of America. The 
Argentine Republic, Chili, and Japan have each a pharmacopeeia 
in preparation. All the above-mentioned were issued under the 
authority of Government, and their instructions have the force of 
law in their respective countries, except those of the United States 
and Mexico, which were prepared by commissioners appointed by 
medical or pharmaceutical societies, and have no other authority, 
although generally accepted as the national text-books. Italy has 
no national pharmacopeia, the authorities used in the different 
states prior to the unification being still retained. Sardinia, for 


example, has a pharmacopoeia dating from 1853; Modena, Parma, 
and Piacenza have one in common, published in 1839 ; in the States 
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of the Church as well as in Tuscany and Lucca an unofficial com- 
pilation is in use entitled Orosi Farmacologia technica practica 
ovvcro Farmacologia Italiana ; Naples has its Ricettario Farmaceutico 

'apolitano (1859); and Lombardy and Venice use the Austrian 
pharmacopeia. Although Switzerland has a national pharmacopeeia, 
this does not possess Governinent authority, the French Codex being 
recognized in Geneva, and the canton of Ticino having a pharma- 
copeeia of its own. 

The French Codex has probably a more extended use than any 
other pharmacopeeia outside the limits of its own country, being, 
in connexion with Dorvault's L’ Officine, the standard for druggists 
in a large portion of Central and South America ; it is also official 
in Turkey. The sum-total of the drugs and preparations it con- 
tains is about 2000, or more than double the average of other 
modern pharmacopeeias. The progress of medical knowledge during 
the last two hundred years has led to a gradual but very perceptible 
alteration in the contents of the various pharmacopmias. The 
original very complex formule have been gradually simplified until 
only the most active ingredients have been retained, and in many 
cases the active principles have to a large extent replaced the erude 
drugs from which they were derived. From time to time such secret 
remedies of druggists or physicians as have met with popular or 
professional approval have been represented by simpler official 
preparations. 

International Pharmacopeia,—The increased facilities for travel 
during the last fifty years have brought into greater prominence the 
importance of an approach to uniformity in the formule of the 
more powerful remedies, such as the tinctures of aconite, opium, and 
nux vomiea, in order to avoid danger to patients when a prescrip- 
tion is dispensed in a different country from that in which it was 
written. Attempts have been made during the last few years by 
international pharmaceutieal and medical conferences to settle a 
basis on which an international pharmacopoia could be prepared, 
but, owing to national jealousies and the attempt to include too 
many preparations in such a work, it has not as yet been produced. 
At the fifth International Pharmaceutical Congress held in London 
in 1881, however, a resolution was passed to the effect that it was 
necessary that such a pharmacopceia should be prepared, and a 
commission consisting of two delegates from each of the countries 
represented was recommended to be appointed in order to pre- 
pare within the shortest possible time a compilation in which the 
strength of all potent drugs and their preparations should be 
equalized,— the work, when complete, to be handed over to their 
respective Governments or to their pharmacopoeia committees. It 
appears probable that such a work will be presented for considera- 
tion by the commission at the forthcoming meeting of the con- 
gress at Brussels in 1885. 

Several unofficial universal pharmaeopoeias have been published 
from time to time in England and in France, which serve to show 
the comparative strength of parallel preparations in different 
countries ; but the results of discussions which have taken place 
at the international conferences above alluded to indicate that the 
production and acceptance of an international pharmacopeia will 
be a work of time, and that in such a work the numerous drugs 
and preparations intended to meet an unprofessional demand rather 
than the wants of physicians will have to be omitted. The advances 
that have been made in this direction are as follows. The 
metric or decimal mode of calculation and the centigrade scale 
of temperature are adopted in all pharmacopeias except those 
of Great Britain, of India, and in some instances of Greece. "The 
majority omit ehemical formule. An alphabetical arrangement is 
followed in all except the French, Spanish, and Greek. The great 
increase of medical literature and international exchange of medical 
journals has led to the adoption in almost every country of all 
the really valuable remedial agents, and the more extended use 
of active principles has given rise to an approximation in strength 
of their solutions. The difficulty of nomenclature could probably 
be overcome by a list of synonyms being given with each article, 
and that of language by the use of Latin. The greatest stumbling- 
blocks in the way of uniformity are the tinctures and extracts, —a 
class of preparations containing many very powerful drugs, but in 
which the same name does not always indicate the same thing ; 
thus, extract of aconite signifies an extract of the root in the 
pharmacopoias of the United States, Austria, Hungary, and Russia, 
extract of the leaves in the Danish and Portuguese, inspissated juice 
of the fresh leaves in the Dritish, Indian, Spanish, and Greck, and 
dry extract of the leaves with sugar of milk in the Norwegian phar- 
macopeias. Itappears probable, however, that the growth of phar- 
maceutical chemistry will indicate clearly, in course of time, which 
of those in use form the most active and reliable preparations, while 
the general adoption of the metric system will lead to clearer approxi- 
mation of strength than hitherto. The method adopted by the 
Portuguese pharmacopceia comes nearest to that uniformity which 
is so desirable in such preparations, as the tinctures of the fresh 
plants are all prepared with equal parts of the drug and alcoholic 
menstruum ; simple tinctures in general, with unfortunately a few 
exceptions, with one part of the drug in five parts of alcohol of given 
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strength ; ethereal tinctures are in the proportion of one part in 
ten; and the tinctures of the alkaloids and their salts contain one 
part of the alkaloid in ninety-nine of menstrium. 

Homeopathic and eclectic practitioners as well as dentists have 
also their P ropo 

See Bell and Redwood, Progress of Pharmacy (London, 1880); Scherer, 
Literatura. Pharmacopaarum (Leipsic and Sorau, 1822); Flint, Heport on the 
Pkarmacopwias of all Nations (Washington, 1883); Report of the Proceedings of 
the Fifth International Pharmaceutical Congress (1881). (E. M. H.) 


PHEASANT, Middle-English Fesaunt and Fesaun, 
German Fasan and anciently Fusant, Freneh Fatisan—all 
from the Latin Phasianus or Phasiana (sc. avis), the Bird 
brought from the banks of the river Phasis, now the Rioni, 
in Colchis, where it is still abundant, and introduced by 
the Argonauts, it is said, in what passes for history, into 
Europe. Asa matter of faet nothing is known on this 
point; and, judging from the recognition of the remains 
of several species referred to the genus Phasianus both in 
Greece and in Franee,! it seems not impossible that the 
ordinary Pheasant, the P. colchicus of ornithologists, may 
have been indigenous to this quarter of the globe. If it 
was introduced into England, it must almost certainly 
have been brought hither by the Romans; for, setting 
aside several earlier records of doubtful authority,? Bishop 
Stubbs has shewn that by the regulations of King Harold 
in 1059 “unus phasianus” is prescribed as the alternative 
of two Partridges or other birds among the “ pitantice" 
(rations or commons, as we might now say) of the canons 
of Waltham Abbey, and, as Prof. Dawkins has remarked 
(Ibis, 1869, p. 358), neither Anglo-Saxons nor Danes 
were likely to have introduced it into England. It seems 
to have been early under legal protection, for, aceording 
to Dugdale, a licence was granted in the reign of Henry I. 
to the abbot of Amesbury to kill hares and pheasants, 
and from the price at which the latter are reckoned, in 
various doeuments that have come down to us, we may 
conclude that they were not very abundant for some 
centuries, and also that they were oceasionally artificially 
reared and fattened, as appears from Upton,? who wrote 
about the middle of the 15th century, while Henry VIII. 
seems from his privy purse expenses to have had in his 
household in 1532 a French priest as a regular “ fesaunt 
breder," and in the aecounts of the Kytsons of Hengrave 
in Suffolk for 1607 mention is made of wheat to feed 
Pheasants, Partridges, and Quails. 

Within recent years the praetiee of bringing up Pheasants 
by hand has been extensively followed, and the numbers 
so reared vastly exceed those that are bred at large. "The 
eggs are collected from birds that are either running wild 
or kept in a mew,‘ and are placed under domestie Hens ; 
but, though these prove most attentive foster- mothers, 
much additional care on the part of their keepers is needed 


1 These are P. archiaci from Pikermi, P. altus and P. medius from 
the lacustrine beds of Sansan, and Z’. desnoyersi from Touraine, see 
A. Milne-Edwards, Ois. foss. de la France (ii. pp. 229, 239-2413). 

? Among these perhaps that worthy of most attention is in Probert's 
translation of The Ancient Laws of Cambria (ed. 1823, pp. 367, 368), 
wherein extracts are given from Welsh triads, presumably of the age 
of Ilowel the Good, who died in 948. One of them is “There are 
three barking hunts: a bear, a squirrel, and a pheasant.” The ex- 
planation is ' A pheasant is called a barking hunt, because when the 
pointers come upon it, and chase it, it takes to a tree, where it is hunted 
by baiting.” The present writer has not been able to trace the manu- 
script containing these remarkable statements so as to find out what 
is the original word rendered “ Pheasant” by the translator; but a 
reference to what is probably the same passage with the same mean- 
ing is given by Ray (Synops. Meth. Animalium, pp. 213, 214) on the 
authority of Llwyd or Lloyd, though there is no mention of it in 
Wotton and Clarke's Leges Wallica (1730). A charter (Kemble, Cod. 
Diplom., iv. p. 236), professedly of Edward the Confessor, granting 
the wardenship of certain forests in Essex to Ralph Peperking, speaks 
of “fesaut hen” and “fesant eocke," but is now known to be spurious. 

3 In his De studio militari (not printed till 1654) he states (p. 195) 
that the Pheasant was brought from the East hy “Palladius ancorista.”’ 

* The writer is informed that, in 1882, 124,000 Pheasants’ eggs were 
sold from one estate in Suffolk. 
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to ensure the arrival at maturity of the poults; for, being 
necessarily crowded in a comparatively small space, they 
are subject to several diseases whieh often carry off a large 
proportion, to say nothing of the risk they run by not 
being provided with proper food, or by meeting an early 
death from various predatory animals attracted by the 
assemblage of so many helpless victims. As they advance 
in age the young Pheasants readily take to a wild life, 
and indeed can only be kept from wandering in every 
direction by being plentifully supplied with food, which 
has to be seattered for them in the eoverts in whieh it is 
desired that they should stay. Of the proportion of 
Pheasants artificially bred that “come to the gun” when 
the shooting season arrives it is impossible to form any 
estimate, for 1t would seem to vary enormously, not only 
irregularly aeeording to the weather, but regularly accord- 
ing to the distriet. In the eastern counties of England, 
and some other favourable localities, perhaps three-fourths 
of those that are hatehed may be satisfactorily accounted 
for; bnt in many of the western counties, though they are 
the objeets of equally unremitting or even greater care, 1t 
would seem that more than half of the nuinber that live to 
grow their feathers disappear inexplicably before the coverts 
are beaten. The various effeets of the modern system of 
Pheasant-breeding and Pheasant-shooting need here be 
treated but briefly. Itis commonly eondemned as giving 
encouragement to poaching, and, especially under ignorant 
management, as substituting slaughter for sport. Un- 
doubtedly there is much to be said on this score; but in 
reply to the first objection it has been urged that as a 
rule the poaeher does not like visiting eoverts that he 
knows to be effeetively preserved, and that eoverts eon- 
taining a great stock of Pheasants, whose rearing has 
cost a considerable sum of money, are probably the most 
effectively preserved. As to the second objection it is to 
be observed that what constitutes sport is 1n great measure 
a matter of individual taste, and that the reasonable limit 
of a sportsman’s “bag” is practically an unknown quantity. 
One man likes shooting a Pheasant rising at his feet or 
sprung by his spaniels, as it flies away from him through 
the trees and is still labouring to attain its full speed ; 
another prefers shooting one that has mounted to its 
greatest height, and, assisted perhaps by the wind, is 
traversing the sky at a pace that almost passes calculation. 
1f skill has to be eonsidered in the definition of sport there 
can be no doubt as to which of these eases most requires 
it. In regard to eruelty —that is, the proportion of birds 
wounded to those killed —there seems to be little difference, 
for the temptation to take “long shots” is about equal in 
either case. The Pheasant whose wing is broken by the 
charge, if at a great height, is often killed outright by the 
fall, whereas, if nearer the ground, it will often make good 
its escape by running, possibly to reeover, or more possibly 
to die after lingering in pain for a longer or shorter time. 
On the other hand, high-flying Pheasants, having their 
vital parts more exposed, are often hit in the body, but 
not hard enough to bring them down, though the wound 
they have received proves mortal, and the velocity at which 
they are travelling takes them beyond reach of retrieval. 

Formerly Pheasants were taken in snares or nets, and by 
hawking; but the crossbow was also used, and the better 
to obtain a “sitting shot,” for with that weapon men had 
not learnt to “shoot flying”; dogs appear to have been 
employed in the way indicated by the lines under an 
engraving by Hollar, who died in 1677 :— 

“ The Feasant Cocke the woods doth most freqnent, 
Where Spaniells spring and pearehe him by the sent.” 3 


5 Quoted by the writer (Broderip?) of the article “ Spaniel” in the 
Penny Cyclopedia. The lines throw light on the asserted Welsh prae- 
tice mentioned in a former note. 
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The use of firearms has put an end to the older practices, 
and the gun is now the only mode of taking Pheasants 
recognized as legitimate, 

Of the many other species of the genus Phasianus, two 

only ean be dwelt upon here. These are the Ring-necked 
Pheasant of China, P. torquatus, easily known by the 
broad white collar, whence it has its name, as well as by 
the pale greyish-blue of its upper wing-coverts and the 
light buff of its flanks, and the 7. versicolor of Japan, often 
called the Green Pheasant from the beautiful tinge of that 
colour that in certain lights pervades almost the whole of 
its plumage, and, deepening into dark emerald, occupies 
all the breast and lower surface that in the common and 
Chinese birds is bay barred with glossy black seallops. 
3oth of these species have been to a considerable extent 
introduced into England, and eross freely with Z. colchicus, 
while the hybrids of each with the older inhabitants of the 
woods are not only perfeetly fertile inter se, but cross as 
freely with the other hybrids, so that birds are frequently 
found in which the blood of the three species is mingled. 
The hybrids of the first eross are generally larger than 
either of their parents, but the superiority of size does 
not seem to be maintained by their deseendants. White 
and pied varieties of the common Pheasant, as of most 
birds, often oecur, and with a little care a race or breed of 
each can be perpetuated. A much rarer variety is some- 
times seen; this is known as the Bohemian Pheasant, not 
that there is the least reason to suppose it has any right 
to such an epithet, for it appears, as it were, accidentally 
among a stock of the pure P. colchicus, and offers an ex- 
ample analogous to that of the japanned Peafowl already 
noticed (PEACOCK, supra, p. 143), being, like that breed, 
capable of perpetuation by selection. To a small extent 
two other species of Pheasant have been introduced to the 
coverts of England—J. reevest from China, remarkable 
for its very long tail, white with blaek bars,! and the 
Copper Pheasant, P. sommerringi, from Japan. The well- 
known Gold and Silver Pheasants, P. pictus and P. 
nycthemerus, each the type of a distinet section or sub- 
genus, are both from China and have long been introduced 
into Europe, but are only fitted for the aviary. To the 
former is allied the still more beautiful P. umherstiæ and 
to the latter about a dozen more species, most of them 
known to Indian sportsmen by the general name of 
* Kaleege." The comparatively plain Pueras Pheasants, 
Pucrasia, the magnificent Monauls, Lophophorus, and the 
fine Snow-Pheasants, Crossoptilum —of each of which 
genera there are several species—must, for want of space, 
be only mentioned here. All the species known at the 
time are beautifully figured from drawings by Mr Wolf in 
Mr Elliots grand Monograph of the Phasianide (2 vols., 
fol, 1370-72) —the last term being used in a somewhat 
general sense. With a more precise scope Mr Tegetmeier's 
Pheasants: their Natural History and Practical. Manage- 
ment (ito, ed. 2, 1881) is to be commended as a very 
useful work. (A. x.) 

PHENOL. See CARBOLIC ACID, vol. v. p. 85. 

PHERECRATES, one of the chief poets of the Old 
Attie Comedy, was a contemporary of Cratinus, Crates, 
and Aristophanes, being older than the last and younger 
than the two former. At first an actor, he seems to have 
gained a prize for a play in 438 B.c. The only other 
ascertained date in his life is 420, when he produced 
lus play Zhe Wild Men. Like Crates, whom he imitated, 
he abandoned personal satire for more general themes. 
Still in some of the fragments of his plays we find him 
attacking Alcibiades and others. He was especially famed 
for his inventive imagination, and the elegance and purity 


1 The introduction of this species by Lord Tweedmouth near 
Guisachan in Inverness-shire is said to have been remarkably suceessful. 
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of his dietion are attested by the epithet drrixwraros 
(“most Attice”) applied to him by Athenzeus and the 
sophist Phrynichus. However, Meineke has shown from 
his remains that his language deviated considerably from 
the standard observed by the other comic poets of the day. 
There is genuine feeling in his address to old age (pre- 
served by Stobzus, /Vor., 116, 12). He was the inventor 
of a new metre, which was called, after him, Pherecratean,? 
and frequently oceurs in the choruses of Greek tragedies 
and in Horace. 

Pherecrates is variously stated by ancient authorities to have com- 
posed eighteen and sixteen plays; Meineke reduces the list of his 
undoubted plays to thirteen. None of them are extant, but a con- 
siderable number of fragments have been preserved. These are 
given in Meineke, Fragmenta Comieorum Grecorum, vol. ii. (1839), 
and in Dothe, Frag. Com. Gr. (Paris, 1855). 

PHERECYDES or Syros, one of the earliest Greek 
philosophers, was the son of Babys and a native of the 
island of Syros. The dates of his life are variously stated, 
but there seems to be no doubt that he lived in the 6th 
century B.c.; amongst his contemporaries were Thales 
and Anaximander. He was sometimes reckoned one of 
the Seven Wise Men, and a very uniform tradition repre- 
sented him as the teacher of Pythagoras. Many wonder- 
ful tales were told of him, e.g., that from drinking water 
drawn from a well he was able to predict an earthquake 
three days before it took place. The accounts of his death 
are very diserepant, but the commonest was that he died 
of the morbus pediculosus. But, if the minute description 
which Hippoerates gives of the death of Pherecydes refers 
to the philosopher, he would seem to have died of a viru- 
lent fever, perhaps spotted typhus. He is said to have 
been the first Greek author who wrote in prose, but per- 
haps the chronicler Cadmus of Miletus preeeded him. 
The statements of Jate writers, that he drew his philosophy 
from seeret writings of the Phoenicians, and that he was 
a disciple of the Egyptians and Chaldeans, deserve little 
attention, made as they were at a time when it was the 
fashion to regard all wisdom as derived from the East. 
He was eredited with having originated the doetrine of 
metempsychosis, while Cicero and Angustine even assert 
that he was the first to teach the immortality of the soul. 
Of his astronomical studies he left a proof in the “ helio- 
tropion,” a cave at Syros which served to determine the 
annual turning-point of the sun, like the grotto of Posillipo 
at Naples. 

In his book, to which Suidas gives the name of émráuvxos Fro 
Geoxpacia 7j Oeoyovla, he enunciated a system in which philosophy 
and mythology were blended. In the beginning, aecording to 
Phereeydes, were Zeus, Chronos (Time) or Cronus, and Chthon 
(Earth); Chronos begat Fire, Wind, and Water, and these three 
begat numerous other gods. 

Another PriERECYDES of Athens, an early Greek historian, was 
a native of the island of Leros, and lived in the former half of the 
5th century Be. Amongst his contemporaries were Hellanieus 
and Ilerodotus. Of his works “On Leros,” “On Iphigenia,” “On 
the festivals of Dionysus” nothing remains; but numerous fragments 
of his great work on mythology, in ten books, have been preserved, 
and are colleeted by C. Müller in his Fr. Hist. Gr., vol. i. 

PHIDIAS (deas), the most famous of Greek sculptors, 
was born about 500 B.c., and began his artistie career, 
probably under the guidance of his father, Charmides of 
Athens, with the study of painting, an art which at that 
time had attained a singular largeness and dignity of 
style, while in seulpture these qualities were as yet 
being sought for with only a somewhat bold and rude 
result, as may be seen from the remains of it now at 
Olympia. To do justice to the art of sculpture in this 
direction there was need of a far greater mastery of tech- 
nical methods, and we may suppose it to have been with this 
end in view that Phidias, when he had determined to 
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devote himself to sculpture, became a pupil of Ageladas of 
Argos. It is tempting to believe that it was still under 
the influence of this master that he executed (between 
469 and 463) the Athenian monument at Delphi com- 
memorating the battle of Marathon; for Ageladas had 
sculptured at Delphi also a monumental group serving a 
similar purpose. In the group of Phidias was a portrait 
statue of Miltiades, and from this circumstance it is rightly 
inferred that the work had been commissioned at the time 
when Cimon, the son of Miltiades, was at the head of affairs 
in Athens. It was apparently at this same period that 
Phidias was employed to execute for the acropolis of 
Athens a statue of Athena. This statue, known in after 
times as “the Lemnian" and also as “the beauty," seems to 
have represented the goddess in the attitude of standing 
at rest, helmet in hand, as in a terra-cotta statuette from 
Cyprus in the Dritish Museum.! When Pericles sueceeded 
to the administration of affairs, and it was determined to 
erect new temples and other public buildings worthy of 
the new glory which Athens had acquired in the Persian 
wars, it was to Phidias that the supervision of all these 
works was entrusted, with an army of artists and skilled 
workmen under him. By 438 the Parthenon was com- 
pleted, with its colossal statue of Athena in gold and 
ivory by Phidias himself, and with its vast extent of sculp- 
ture in marble, executed at least under his direction and 
reflecting in most parts his genius.? Meantime the enor- 
mous expense of these undertakings had involved Phidias 
in the publie discontent which was growing up round 
Perieles (Aristoph., Peace, 605). "The story related by 
Plutarch (Pericles, 31) is that Menon, a former assistant 
of Phidias, had brought a charge against him of having 
appropriated part of the gold and ivory allowed him for 
the statue of Athena, and that, being acquitted on this 
charge, he was next denounced for introducing portraits 
of himself and of Pericles on the shield of Athena, and in 
consequence of this charge died in prison, either a natural 
death or by poison. But these statements cannot be 
reconciled with the tradition that, after completing his 
Athena, he was invited to undertake at Olympia what 
proved to be the grandest work of his life, the colossal 
gold and ivory statue of Zeus in the newly-erected temple. 
According to this same tradition he died at Olympia, and 
it may be inferred that he died much honoured there from 
the fact that his workshop was preserved in after times as 
a show-place for visitors, and that his descendants obtained 
an hereditary right to look after the great statue of Zeus. 
As a means of reconciling these conflicting statements it 
has been supposed that the charge of appropriating the 
gold had been made before he went to Olympia, and the 
charge of sacrilege when he had returned thence to Athens. 
Others again prefer to accept the story of Plutarch as it 
stands, and to assign the stay of Phidias in Olympia to an 
early period of his life— previous to 455. As to the 
charge of theft, it could never have reached a public trial, 
because every one acquainted with the management of the 
public treasures knew that the gold of the Athena was so 
sculptured that it could be removed annually and weighed 
by the officials of the treasuries. Pericles told the Athe- 
nians (Thuc., ii. 13) that it could be removed and utilized 
for the war. The other charge of having placed portraits 
of himself as a bald-headed old man (438) and of Pericles 
on the shield of Athena is incredible. Pericles with the 
helmet which he always wore was almost an ideal Greek 
in appearance. Among the Greeks fighting with the 


f ! See A. S. Murray, Greek Sculpt., ii. pl. 17 ; compare the Greek 
inscription from the base of a statue of Athena in Cyprus, which says 
that she was made after the Phidian model, and had laid aside her 
arms, Hirschfeld, Tituli statuar., No. 178, or C. I. Gr., No. 2078. 

? See A. S. Murray, op. cit., ii. p. 98 sq. 
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Amazons on the shield of Athena it was probably easy to 
find a figure not unlike him. The same may be said of 
the bald-headed old man who was identified with Phidias. 
But there is a wide difference between idle gossip and a 
criminal charge. It is true that there is in the British 
Museum a marble fragment of what professes to be a copy 
of the shield, and on it there are portraits of Phidias and 
of Pericles; but these portraits answer so minutely to 
the description of Plutarch that there can hardly be a 
doubt of their having been produced subsequently to illus- 
trate some current story on which that description was 
founded. "The workmanship is several centuries later than 
Phidias, and it would be strange if the portraits for which 
he had paid with his life had been left for so long a time 
on the shield, or had even been allowed at any moment to 
be perpetuated in a copy. In answer to this objection it 
was fabled that the portraits had been so fixed on the 
shield that they could not be removed without bringing 
down the whole work ! 

To obtain something like a fair judgment of the style 
of Phidias it is to the sculptures of the Parthenon now in 
the British Museum that we must turn (see ARCH OLOGY, 
vol. ii. p. 356). "Though executed in what was to him an 
inferior material, marble, it yet happened that the elevated 
position which these sculptures were to oeeupy on the 
temple was such as to give scope for the highest powers 
of composition, and so far they may be regarded as a 
worthy monument of his genius. Alike in the frieze, the 
metopes, and the remaining figures of the pediments we 
have the same perfect rendering of the true effects of light 
and shade, which above all reveals the artist who can com- 
pose his figures and his groups so as to make the spectator 
feel that nature would not have done otherwise had nature 
been a sculptor. For composition of this kind there was 
neeessary a most complete knowledge of form in all its 
details, since no part was so minute as not to affect the 
aspect of the whole. In this respect Phidias was famed 
in antiquity, and the Parthenon seulptures justify that 
fame. He must, however, have found finer opportunities 
in the colossal statues of gold and ivory, where the greater 
difficulty of duly distributing light and shade was rewarded 
with greater splendour of effect. In these statues the 
nude parts, such as the face, hands, and feet, were of ivory, 
the drapery of gold ; and in the statue of Zeus at Olympia 
the gold was enriched with enamelled colours, and the 
impression of the whole is described by ancient writers 
with unbounded praise (see vol. ii. p. 355, and A. S. 
Murray, Gr. Sculpt., ii. p. 123). Of the Athena in the 
Parthenon there exist two small copies in marble found in 
Athens, but so rude in execution as to be of no service in 
conveying a notion of the style of the original. On the 
acropolis, and not far from the Parthenon, stood a colossal 
bronze statue of Athena Promachos by Phidias, the attitude 
and to some extent the type of which may be gathered 
from the small bronze found at Athens, and figured in vol. 
ii. p. 955. In Elis he executed a statue of Aphrodite in gold 
and ivory, and at Platæa a colossal Athena of wood gilt, 
with the face, hands, and feet of Pentelic marble. Bright 
but simple colours had been traditional in art before the 
time of Phidias. It is not supposed that he had sought to 
refine upon them as a colorist. What he did was to com- 
bine with their simplicity and brightness the ideal large- 
ness and dignity of conception which he shared with the 
great painters of his day, and the perfection of execution 
which he shared with the greatest of contemporary 
sculptors. " (A. S. M.) 

PHIGALIA (®rydAea, also called Peadia), a city in 
the south-west angle of Arcadia, situated on an clevated 
rocky site, among some of the highest mountains in the 
Peloponnesus,—the most conspicuous being Mount Coty- 
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lium and Mount Elum ; the identification of the latter is 
uncertain. 

In 659 mc. Phigalia was taken by the Lacedemonians, 
but soon after recovered its independence; it was on the 
whole unfortunate during the Peloponnesian War; and, in 
common with the other cities of Arcadia, it appears from 
Strabo to have fallen into utter decay under the Roman 
rule. The notices of it in Greek history are rare and scanty. 
Though its existing ruins of city-wall and forts and the 
description of Pausanias show it to have been a place of 
considerable strength and importance, yet no autonomous 
coins of Phigalia are known. Nothing now remains 
above ground of the temples of Artemis or Dionysus and 
the numerous statues and other works of art which still 
existed at the time of Pausanias's visit, about 170 A.D. A 
great part of the city-wall, built in fine Hellenic “ isodo- 
mous” masonry, and a large square central fortress with 
a circular projecting tower, are the only remains now 
traceable,—at least without the aid of excavation. The 
walls, once nearly 2 miles in circuit, are strongly placed 
on rocks, which slope down to the little river Neda. 

One very important monument of the wealth and artistic 
taste of the Phigalians still exists in a fairly perfect state ; 
this is a temple dedicated to Apollo Epicurius (the Pre- 
server), built, not at Phigalia itself, but at the village of 
Basse, 5 or 6 miles away, on one of the peaks of Mount 
Cotylium ; it commemorates the aid rendered by Apollo in 
stopping the progress of a plague which in the 5th century 
R.C. was devastating Phigalia. This temple is mentioned 
by Pausanias (viii. £1) as being (next to that at Tegea) 
the finest in the Peloponnesus, “from the beauty of its 
stone and the symmetry of its proportions." It has also 
a special interest in having been designed by Ictinus, who, 
with Callicrates, was joint architect of the Parthenon at 
Athens. Though visited by Chandler, Dodwell, Gell, and 
other English travellers, the temple was neither explored 
nor measured till 1811-12, when Chas. Rob. Cockerell 
and some other archeologists spent several months in 
making excavations there. After nearly fifty years’ delay, 
Professor Cockerell published the results of these labours, 
as well as of his previous work at /Egina, in Temples of 
-Egina and Basse (1860), one of the most careful and 
beautifully illustrated archzological works that has ever 
been produced. The labours of Professor Cockerell and 
his companions were richly rewarded ; not only were suffi- 
cient remains of the architectural features discovered to 
show clearly what the whole design had been, but the 
internal sculptured frieze of the cella was found almost 
perfect. This and other fragments of its sculpture are now 
in the British Museum. 


Fig. 1 shows the plan of the temple, which is of the Doric order, 
but has an internal arrangement of its cella quite unlike that of 
any other known temple. It stands on an elevated and partly 
artificial plateau, whieh commands a most glorious and extensive 
view of the oak-clad mountains of Arcadia, reaching away to the 
blue waters of the Messenian Gulf. Unlike other Dorie temples, 
which usually stand east and west, this is placed north and south ; 
but it has a side entrance on the east. Itis hexastyle, with fifteen 
columns on its flanks ; thirty-four out of the thirty-eight columns 
of the peristyle are still standing, with the greater part of their 
architrave, but the rest of the entablature and both pediments 
have fallen, together with the greater part of the internal columns 
of the cella. It will be seen from the plan that these are very 
strangely placed, apparently without symunetry, as regards the 
interior, though they are set, for what reason it is hard to say, re- 
gularly opposite the voids in the peristyle. 

With the exception of one at the south end, whieh is Corinthian, 
the internal eolumns are of the Ionic order, and are built, not free, 
but engaged with the cella-wall, forming a series of recesses, which 
may have been designed to contain statues. Another peculiarity 
of this interior is that these columns reach to the top of the cella 
in one order, not in two ranges of columns, one over the other, as 
was the usual Doric fashion. These inner columns carried an Tonic 
entablature, of which the frieze now in the British Museum formed 
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apart. The pediments and external metopes of the peristyle appear 
to have contained no sculpture, but the metopes within the peri- 
style on the exterior of the cella 
had seulptured subjects; only a 
few fragments of these were, how- 
ever, discovered. The position 
occupied by the great statue of 
Apollo is a difficult problem. 
Cockerell, with mueh probability, 
places it in the vestibule of the 
cella, opposite the eastern side 
door, so that it would be lighted 
up by the rays of the rising sun. || 
The main entrance is at the |; 
northern end through the pronaos, | | 
once defended by a door in the ||& 
end of the cella and a metal screen, || 
of which traces were found on the e 
two columns of the pronaos. There | 
was no door between the posticum |! 
and the cella. The general pro- "9 
portions of the fronts resemble 'e 
those of the Theseum at Athens, | 
except that the entablature is less | 
massive, the columns thicker, and © 
the diminution less, —all propor- . 
tionally speaking. In plan the | 
temple is long in proportion to its 2 
width,—measuring, on the top of | «-10^4- 
the stylobate, 125 feet 7 inches by | 
48 feet 2 inches, while the The- 
seum (built probably half a century 
earlier) is about 104 feet 2 inches 
by 45 feet 2 inches. 

The material of which the temple 
is built is a fine grey limestone 
(once covered with painted stucco), 
except the roof-tiles, the capitals * 
of the eella columns, the archi- 
traves, the lacunaria (ceilings) of Basse. 
the posticum and pronaos, and 
the sculpture, all of which are of white marble. The roof-tiles, 
specially notieed by Pausanias, are remarkable for their size, work- 
manship, aud the beauty of the Parian marble of which they aro 
made. They measure 2 feet 1 inch by 3 feet 6 inches, and are 
fitted together in the most careful and ingenious manner. Unlike 
those of the Parthenon and the temple of Ægina, the ápuot or 
* joint-tiles" are worked out of the same piece of marble as the flat 
ones, at a great additional cost of labour and material, for the sake 
of more perfect fitting and greater security against wet. 

Traces of painting on various architectural members were found 
by Professor Cockerell, but they were too mueh faded for the colours 
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Fic. 2.—One slab of the Basse frieze ; 
Amazons. 


to he distinguished. The designs are the usual somewhat stiff and 
monotonous Greek patterns,—the fret, the honeysuckle, and the 
egg and dart. l , 

The sculpture is of the greatest interest, as being an important 
example of the school of Phidias, designed to decorate one of the 
finest buildings in the Peloponnesus in the latter half of the 5th 
century B.C. ; see Phigaleian Marbles, Brit. Mus. Publications. — 

The frieze, now in the British Museum, is quite complete ; it is 
nearly 101 feet long by 2 feet high, carved in relief on twenty-three 
slabs of marble 43 to 5 inches thick (see fig. 2). The subjects are 
the battle of the Lapithe and the Centaurs, and that between the 
Amazons and the Greeks, the two favourite subjects in Greek plastic 
art of the best period. They are designed with wonderful fertility 
of invention, and life-like realism and spirit; the composition is 
arranged so as to form a series of diagonal lines or zigzags /W, 
thus forming a pleasing contrast to the unbroken horizontal lines 
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of the cornice and architrave. 
united together by some dominant line or action, so that the whole 
subject forms one unbroken composition. 

The relief is very high, more than 34 inches in the most salient 

parts, and the whole treatment is quite opposite to that of the 
Parthenon frieze, which is a very superior work of art to that at 
Bass». Many of the limbs are quite detached from the ground ; 
the drill has been largely used to emphasize certain shadows, and 
in many places, for want of due caleulation, the sculptor has had 
to cut into the flat background behind the figures, From this it 
would appear that no finished clay-model was prepared, but that 
the relief was sculptured with only the help of a drawing. The point 
of sight, more than 20 feet below the bottom of the frieze, and the 
direction in which the light fell on it have evidently been carefully 
considered. Many parts, invisible from below, are left comparatively 
rough. The workmanship throughout is unequal, and the hands 
of several sculptors ean be detected. On the whole, it must be ad- 
mitted that the execution is not equal to the beauty of the design, 
and the whole frieze is somewhat marred by an evident desire to 
woduce the maximum of elfeet with the least possible amount of 
incus ditlerent from the almost gem-like finish of the Par- 
thenon frieze. Even the design is inferior to the Athenian one; 
most of the figures are ungracefully short in their proportions, and 
there is a great want of refined beauty iu many of the female hands 
and faces. Ft is in the fire of its varied action and its subtlety 
of expression that this seulpture most excels. The noble move- 
merits of the heroic Greeks form a striking contrast to the feminine 
weakness of the wounded Amazons, or the struggles with teeth 
and hoofs of the brutish Centaurs ; the group of Apollo and Artemis 
in their chariot is full of grace and dignified power. The marble 
in which this frieze is seulptured is somewhat eoarse and crystalline; 
the slabs appear not to have been built into their place but fixed 
afterwards, with the aid of two bronze bolts driveu through the 
face of each. 

Of the metopes, which were 2 feet S inches square, only one 
exists nearly complete, with eleven fragments ; the one almost per- 
fect has a relief of a nude warrior, with floating drapery, overcom- 
ing a long-haired bearded man, who sinks vanquished at his fect. 
The relief of these is rather less than that of the frieze figures, and 
the work is nobler in character and superior in execution. The 
other pieces are too fragmentary to show what were their 
subjects. 

No modern Greek village exists now on the site either of Basse 
or of Phigalia. 


In addition to the works mentioned in the text the following may be con- 
sulted :— Leake, Morea (vol. i. p. 490, and ii. p. 319); Curtius, Peloponnesos 
" 319); Ross, Reisen in Peloponnesos ; Stackelberg, Der Apollo- Tempel zu Bassa 

1926); Lenormant, Bas-reliefs du Parthenon et de Phigalie (1834); and Frie- 
derichs, Geschichte der griechischen Plastik (1808). (J. II. M.) 


PHILADELPHIA, the name of several cities of anti- 
quity, of which the two most important have been noticed 
under ALA-SHEHR, vol. i. p. 443, and AMMONITES, vol. i. 
p. 743. 

PHILADELPHIA, the chief city of Pennsylvania, and 
the second city in the United States of America, is situ- 
ated (30° 57° (5 N. lat, 75° 90 294" W. long.) on the 
west bank of the Delaware river, 96 miles from the 
Atlantic and in a direct line 125 miles north-east of 
Washington, D.C., and 85 miles south-west of the city 
of New York. Its greatest length north-north-east is 22 
miles, its breadth from 5 to 10 miles, and its area 82,603 
acres, or about 129 square miles (greater than that of any 
other city in America) The surface of the city between 
the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill—the latter running 
parallel with the Delaware and dividing the city about in 
half, east and west—is remarkably level. It varies, how- 
ever, in elevation from 241 feet above the sea to 440 feet, 
the latter in the northern and suburban sections. The 
eastern and western sections of the city are connected by 
eight bridges. The length of river-front on the Delaware 
is nearly 20 miles, and the length of wharves 5 miles. On 
both sides of the Schuylkill, to Fairmount dam, the front is 
16 miles and the length of wharves 4 miles. The mean 
low-water mark of the Delaware is 24 feet, and the tide 
rises 6 feet, while the average depth of water at the city 
wharves is 50 feet. The wharf-line, which varies from 14 
feet to 68 feet, gives extraordinary accommodation for ship- 
ping. The Delaware is navigable at all seasons of the year 
for vessels of the heaviest burden, and Philadelphia affords 
oue of the best protected harbours in the country. The 
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The various groups are skilfully | substratum of the city 1s à clay soil mixed with more or 


less sand and gravel. 
The site of the present Philadelphia was originally settled 
by the Swedes, and so Penn found it when he came to lay 


General Plan of Philadelphia, 


out the city ; and many of the original patentees for town 
lots under him were descendants of these first settlers. The 
original city limits were from east to west 10,922 feet 5 
inches, and from north to south 5370 feet 8 inehes, or more 
than 2 square miles. The boundaries were Vine strect on 
the N., Cedar (now South) street on the S., the Delaware 
river on the E., and the Schuylkill] river on the W. And 
this was the city of Philadelphia from its foundation until 
the 2d day of February 1854, when what is known as the 
Consolidation Act was passed by the legislature of the 
State, and the old limits of the city proper were extended 
to take in all the territory embraced within the then county 
of Philadelphia. This legislation abolished the districts 
of Southwark, Northern Liberties, Kensington, Spring 
Garden, Moyamensing, Penn, Richmond, West Philadelphia, 
and Belmont; the boroughs of Frankford, Germantown, 
Manayunk, White-Hall, Bridesburg, and Aramingo; and the 
townships of Passyunk, Blockley, Kingsessing, Roxborough, 
Germantown, Bristol, Oxford, Lower Dublin, Moreland, 
3ybery, Delaware, and Penn; and it transferred all their 
franchises and property to the consolidated city of Phil- 
adelphia under one municipal government. The present 
boundaries of the city are: on the E. the Delaware, on the 
N.E. Bucks county, on the N. N.W. and W. Montgomery 
county, and on the W, and S. Delaware county and the 
Delaware. The greater part is laid out in parallelograms, 
with streets at right angles to each other. Each main 
parallelogram contains about 4 acres, or is 400 feet on each 
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of its sides, divided by one or more small thoroughfares. 
Upon the city plans there are plotted 191,928 separate town 
lots. The main streets running north and south are num- 
bered from First or Front to Sixty-third streets, and those 
running east and west were formerly named after the trees 
and shrubs found in the province. Thus, while the principal 
street in the city is named Market street, other main streets 
are named Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce, Pine, &c.! The main 
streets of Philadelphia are 50 feet wide, with some few 
exceptions: Broad or Fourteenth street is 113 feet wide, 
and Market street is 100 feet wide. The streets are gencer- 
ally paved with rubble stone, although square or Belgian 
blocks of granite are being extensively introduced. There 
are laid down on the city plans upwards of 2000 miles of 
streets, but at present (1884) only 10603 miles are opened, 
of which 573:54 miles are paved and 44:28 macadanized. 
The pavements are chietly of brick, but some of the more 
prominent streets have flagstone sidewalks. Market street 
and Chestnut street, below Eighth strect, and Front strect 
are the localities where the main wholesale business of the 
city is conducted. Most of the retail stores are situated 
in the upper part of Chestnut street and "Eighth strect. 
The principal banking institutions are in Chestnut street, 
between Second and Fifth streets, and in Third street 
between Walnut and Chestnut streets. Walnut street in 
the southern section of the city, and Spring Garden and 
Broad streets in the northern section of the city, are the 
chief streets for large and luxurious private residences. 
There is not a street of any consequence which has not a 
tramway along it; and the tramway system has done a 
great deal to increase building, until now Philadelphia is 
emphatically *the city of homes." "There are upwards of 
160,000 dwelling-houses, of which at least 110,000 are 
owned by the occupants, According to the returns for the 
census of 1880, there were 146,412 dwelling-liouses in the 
city, which, taking the population as given by that census, 
847,170, gave 5°79 persons to each house, while the num- 
ber of dwellings in New York to the population gave 16°37 
to each house. On the original plan of the city five 
squares, equidistant, were reserved for publie parks. One 
of these, ealled Centre square, situated at the intersection 
of Broad and Market streets, has been taken for the ercc- 
tion of the city-hall, and the remaining four, situated at 
Sixth and Walnut, Sixth and Race, Eighteenth and Walnut, 
and Eighteenth and Race, and named respectively Wash- 
ington, Franklin, RittenHouse, and Logan, have a com- 
bined area of 29°06 acres. There are six other public 
squares in the city, with a total area of 18:90 acres. In 
addition to these publie squares, Fairmount Park, with an 
area of 27911} aeres, including 373 acres of the water-sur- 
face of the Schuylkill river, is the most extensive public 
park in the United States. It lies in the north-western 
section of the city, and the Schuylkill river and Wissa- 
hiekon creek wind through the greater portion of it.? In 
the park Horticultural Hall and Memorial Hall remain 


1 The geometrieal laying out of the city into parallelograms made 
easy the adoption of the decimal system of numbering for the houses, 
which is readily understood and greatly helps strangers and citizens 
in finding their way about the streets. The houses in streets running 
cast and west are numbered by hundreds, beginning at the Delaware 
and going west. Thus, from Delaware river to Front street the 
houses are numbered from 1 to 100; from Front street to Second 
street from 100 to 200 ; above Second street 200 ; above Third street 
300; and so on. The even numbers are placed on the sonth side of 
the street and the odd numbers on the north side of the street. Mar- 
ket street is taken as a dividing line between north and south, and all 
the main streets stretehiug north and south, which lie north of Market 
street, are in the same way numbered running northerly, and those 
which lie south of Market street are numbered running southerly. 
The west side is given the even numbers and the east side the odd 
nunibers, 

? There are 34727 miles of footwalk, 30°46 miles of carriage-drives, 
ind 7°82 miles of bridle-paths within the boundaries of the park. 
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as mementoes of the Centennial Exhibition held there in 
1876. The garden of the Zoological Society, covering 33 
acres, on the outskirts of the park, was opened lst July 
1874, as the pionecr of such enterprises in the United 
States.” Until within the last score of years the buildings 
in Philadelphia bore a singular resemblance to each other, 
especially the dwelling-houses. The predominant material 
for building was, and is, red brick, the soil affording the 
finest clay for brick found in the United States. The 
desire for uniformity in buildings, both in style and 
material, has happily undergone a change in recent years, 
although the danger now is of running to the other extreme, 
and thus giving the streets a decidedly bizarre appearance. 
There are 2382 miles of sewers in Philadelphia, but the 
drainage of the city is wholly inadequate. The streets 
are lighted by 12,805 gas-lamps, and Chestnut street by 
the electric light. There are 748 miles of gas main, and 
the average daily consumption is 10,624,000 cubic feet. 

Buildings.—The old brick Swedes Chureh in Swanson 
street in the extreme south-castern section, dedicated on 
the first Sunday after Trinity 1700, is the oldest building 
of character now standing in the city. When it was com- 
pleted it was looked upon as a great masterpiece, and 
nothing was then equal to it in the town. The four other 
colonial buildings of importance still standing are Christ 
(Protestant Episcopal) Church, the old State House (Inde- 
pendence Hall), the Pennsylvania Hospital, and Carpenter’s 
Mall all of them built of red brick with black glazed 
headers. Dr. John Kearsley, a physician, was the archi- 
tect of the first-mentioned, and Andrew Hamilton, a lawyer, 
the architect of the second. Christ Church stands on the 
west side of Second street between Market and Arch streets, 
and its erection was begun in 1727, but it was not finished, 
as it now appears with tower and spire, until 1754. It 
was built on the site of a still older Christ Church, which 
was also of brick, erected in 1695, Queen Anne in 1708 
presented a sct of communion plate to the church, which 
is now used on great occasions. During his presidency 
Washington worshipped at this chureh, and his pew is still 
preserved, as is also that of Franklin. In 1882 the interior 
of the church was restored to its ancient character at an 
expense of about $10,000. The nave is 75 feet long by 
61 fcet in width and 17 feet high ; the chancel is 15 feet 
by 24; and the spire is 196 feet 9 inches high. The 
old State House or Independence Hall, on the south side 
of Chestnut street between Fifth and Sixth streets, was 
commenced in 1731, and was ready for occupancy by the 
Assembly towards the close of 1735. It was the scene of 
almost all the great civil events of the Revolutionary War. 
It is 100 fect in length on Chestnut strect by 44 feet in 
depth ; and prior to the centennial celcbration its exterior 
and interior were restored as nearly as possible to their 
original appearance. The Pennsylvania Hospital occupies 
the square of ground bounded by Spruce, Pine, Eighth, and 
Ninth streets, and the corner-stone of the building was 
laid on 28th May 1755. Carpenter’s Hall, where the first 
Congress met, stands back from Chestnut street, cast of 
Fourth street, and was begun in January 1770. These 
four buildings are all very simple in their construc- 
tion, but substantial and imposing, and are interesting 
specimens of colonial architecture. Among the notably 
fine buildings in Philadelphia are the old United States 
bank, now the United States custom-house, the Girard 
bank, the United States mint, and the Girard College, all 
of which, with the exception of the last-named, were built 
more than half a century ago. They are all of white 
marble and of the different orders of Grecian architecture, 
with porticos and high fluted columns. Other fine build- 

3 The collection numbers 673 specimens,—mammals 251, birds 372, 
reptiles and batrachians 50, valued at $46,726. 
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ings are the Masonic Temple, the Ridgway branch of the 
Philadelphia library, the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, and the Academy of Natural Seienees. There are 
also very many beautiful churches. The two newest build- 
ings of magnitude are the new United States post-office, 
at the corner of Ninth and Chestnut streets, which is just 
completed (1884) at a cost of $8,000,000, and the new 
municipal buildings for the city of Philadelphia at the 
intersection of Broad and Market streets, which are in 
course of construction. The post-office, which is Roman- 
esque, is of granite, and was more than ten years in 
building, from October 1873 to March 1884. It hasa 
frontage of 425 feet, a depth of 175 fect, and a height of 
164 feet. The carrier delivery of the Philadelphia post- 
office covers the greatest territory of any city in the world, 
excepting London ; it employs 900 men, of whom 448 are 
letter-carriers. The annual sales of stamps amount to 
$1,600,000. About half a million of letters, &c., pass 
through the post-office each day. The new public build- 
ings, as they are called, or city-hall, were begun in August 
1871, and when completed will be the largest single build- 
ing in America. It covers an area, including courtyards, 
of nearly 43 acres, the dimensions being 470 feet east and 
west and 486 feet north and south. Thé building will 
contain 520 rooms, and the topmost point of the dome, on 
the tower, will be 537 fect 4 inches above the courtyard, 
or the highest artificial construction in the world. The ex- 
terior strucfure is now roofed in and completed, with the 
exception of the tower. "The total amount expended on 
this building to 31st December 1883 was $9,731,188:81, 
and the estimated total cost is $13,000,000. The archi- 
tecture is rather rococo in character. 

Population, —TPrevious to the census of 1830 Philadel- 
phia was the most populous American city, but since then 
New York has taken the first place. In 1683 it was esti- 
mated that Philadelphia had 80 houses and 500 inhabitants. 
The next year the population increased 2000, and by the 
beginning of the last century there were 700 dwelling- 
houses and 4500 people. In 1800 there were 9868 dwell- 
ings and 81,009 inhabitants, and in 1820, the last census 
when Philadelphia stood first, she had a population of 
119,325. By the census of 1880 the population of the 
city is placed at 817,170 (males 405,989, females 441,181), 
while in 1870 it was 674,022, and in 1860 565,529. 
About one-third of the population in 1880 were foreign 
born. In 1883 there were 21,237 births, of which 11,102 
were males and 10,135 females. The number of emigrants 
landed in the year at Philadelphia was 23,473, of whom 
13,899 were males and 9574 females,—a decrease of 9778 
from 1882. Of these emigrants 7304 were from England, 
6023 from Ireland, 5232 from Sweden and Norway, and 
2991 from Germany. The mayor of Philadelphia in his 
annual message to councils in April 1884 places the popu- 
lation of the city at 1,023,000, while the Board of Health 
estimate it at 907,041. The death-rate of the city in 1883 
was 22°13 per thousand. By the census of 1880 41 per 
cent. of the population were engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions. In 1884 there were in Philadelphia 1294 lawyers 
and 1637 physicians. The city has 622 places of worship, 
viz., Baptist 83, Hebrew 11, Lutheran 32, Methodist 131, 
Moravian 5, Presbyterian 110, Protestant Episcopal 96, 
Quaker 15, Reformed Dutch 20, Reformed Episcopal 10, 

toman Catholic 47, Swedenborgian 3, Unitarian 3, Uni- 

versalist 4, and 52 among 23 other different denomina- 
tions. There are 53 cemeteries and burial- grounds in the 
city. 

Municipal Government. —Dy Penn's charter of 25th October 1701 
Philadelphia was first created a borough city with a government of 
its own, separate from that of the province and county. Under 


this'charter, with many modifications, the city was governed until 
the Act of the legislature of the State incorporating the city was 
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passed, 11th March 1789. This is the fundamental law governing 
the city to-day, but with sueh changes as have become necessary by 
the altered eondition of affairs and the development of the entire 
country. The most important change was the Consolidation Act of 
2d February 1854, already mentioned, whereby the old county of 
Philadelphia became the city of Philadelphia, the county of Phila- 
delphia being at the same time continued as one of the counties of 
the State. The city is divided territorially and politically into thirty- 
one wards, and is governed by a mayor, elected by the people for 
three years, and by two bodies, ealled the select and common conncil. 
The upper branch is composed of one member from each ward elected 
for three years, who inust have attained the age of twenty-five 
years and have been a citizen and inhabitant of the State for four 
years next before his election, and the last year thereof an inhabitant 
of the ward for which he shall be chosen. Each ward has a member 
of common council, elected for two years, for every 2000 taxable 
inhabitants; he must be twenty-one years of age and have the 
other qualifications required for the upper body. The mayor is the 
executive head of the city and the councils are the law-making 


power. The mayor has the right of veto upon the acts of the 
councils. Councils in joint meeting appoint all heads of depart- 


ments not elected, establish the rate at which all taxes shall be 
levied that are authorized by law, and fix the salaries of all muni- 
cipal officers elected by the people, as well as those they appoint. 
The city can make no binding contract or incur any debt unless 
authorized by law or ordinance and an appropriation sufficient to 
pay the same be previously made by councils. The sanitary care of 
the city is vested in a board of health composed of nine members 
appointed by the judges of the Courts of Common Pleas of the 
county, who have charge of the sanitary condition of the city and 
citizens. Among the duties of the board is that of keeping an ac- 
curate record of all births, marriages, and deaths. The poor of the 
city are under the charge of a board of twelve guardians eleeted 
by councils. These several bodies, councils, board of health, and 
guardians of the poor all serve without pecuniary compensation. 
Edward Shippen was named in the charter of 1701 as first mayor 
of the city. The last mayor under the English crown was Samuel 
Powel, eleeted 3d October 1775, and he was also the first mayor 
under the United States, being re-elected 13th April 1789. During 
the interim of the Revolutionary War the municipal government 
was suspended, and the allairs of the city were carried on by the 
councils of safety and other local bodies. 

Police, Fire, Water.—The mayor is the nominal head of the police 
of the city, and all the appointments and removals are in his hands. 
The force consists of 1415 men, of whom 1225 are patrolinen. There 
are four captains and one chief of police; and the fire marshal is 
attached to the police department. The number of arrests made in 
1883 was 45,612, and the number of commitments to the county 
prison 23,245. 

The fire department is governed by a board of fire commissioners 
elected by councils, and eonsists of a chief engineer, six assistant 
engineers, and four hundred men. They are divided into twenty- 
nine steam-engine companies and five hook and ladder companies, 
with the addition of hose and hose-earriage to cach. In 1533 there 
were 804 fires. 

The largest portion of Philadelphia is supplied with water from 
the Schuylkill, and it was in great part for the preservation of the 
purity of this water-supply that Fairmount Park was created. The 
park has not, however, served its purpose in this respect, and the 
water supplied to the eity is most impure. The supply also is 
hardly adequate to the demand, and many other sourees have been 
suggested. The capacity of the present waterworks allows a daily 
average pumpage of 90,000,000 gallons, and the seven reservoirs 
have a total capacity of 191,224,560 gallons. The total number of 
gallons of water pumped in 1883 was 25,182,775,641, or a daily 
average of about 69,000,000. There are 784 miles of pipe under 
ground to supply at least 170,000 buildings, of which 151,096 are 
(January 1884) dwelling-houses. The dwellings are charged for 
water according to the number and character of appliances in use, 
irrespective of the amount of water used or the number of the 
occupants of the house. The streets have a number of fountains, 
ereeted by the Philadelphia Fountain Society, for the use of horses, 
dogs, and men; and there are also 5752 hydrants for the nse of the 
fire department; but these are wholly insutlieient to protect the city. 

Finaneces.—On 1st January 1884 the funded debt of the city of 
Philadel phia-was $66, 365,591°24, and the floating debt $689,355: 36 
or a total indebtedness of $67,054,946°60. The city assets at the 
game period were $28,096,394°75, so that the excess over assets was 
$38,958,551:85. This is a reduction of the city's debt from its 
highest point, 1st January 1880, when it amounted to $72,264,595°76. 
The assessed valuation of real estate in the eity of Philadelphia, 1st 
January 1884, was $583,613,683, and the annual tax for the year 
amounted to $10,383,381:84. In 1883 the receipts from all sourees 
for municipal purposes were $13,0632,842:38. The various trust 
funds of the city are under the control of a board of directors of 
city trusts, composed of twelve prominent eitizens appointed by the 
judges of the Courts of Common Pleas. The board has charge of the 
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Girard Fund ; the Wills IIospital Fund, for the relief of indigent 
blind and lame; the Franklin Fund, for aiding young married 
artificers ; and sundry funds for furnishing the poor with fuel and 
other purposes, —amounting in the aggregate, on 31st December 
1883, to $11,606,320° 92. 

There are thirty-two national banks in Philadelphia with an 
aggregate capital of $17,578,000, and for the week ending 30th 
June 1884 their loans and discounts were $73,525,885, deposits 
$64,436,411, and circulation $8,416,013. Their surplus on 31st 
December 1883 was $8,712,303. In addition to the national banks 
there are six banks chartered by the State with an aggregate capital 
of $714,600 ; eight trust and safe deposit companies, where deposits 
are received and a quasi banking business done, with a total capital 
of $5,625,000, and a surplus on 31st December 1883 of $4,589,732 ; 
and three saving funds without any capital, but where all the de- 
positors are interested in the profits, with total deposits on 31st 
December 1883 of $28,503,200°93. Philadelphia has fourteen joint- 
stoek fire insuranee companies, with a eapital of $3,950,000 ; five 
joint-stock fire and marine companies, with a capital of $4,860,000 ; 
six mutual fire insuranee companies ; and six life insurance eoni- 
panies. In addition to these tlicre are a real estate title insurance 
company and a plate-glass insuranee company, their objects being 
expressed In their titles. 

Commerce. —Until within the last sixty years Philadelphia was 
the commercial emporium of the United States, but sinee that 
time her commerce has been gradually declining, until now she 
ranks fifth in the order of ports, being preceded by New York, 
Boston, San Francisco, and New Orleans. At the same time her 
manufactures have been steadily increasing, until she has become 
the great manufacturing eentre of the country. On 30th June 1884 
there were registered as belonging to the port of Philadelphia 854 
vessels, having a tonnage of 197,491 tons, 295 being steamers. For 
the year ending 31st December 1883 724 coast-wise vessels having 
a tonnage of 418,625 tons entered, aud 1213 with a tounage of 
576,719 tous cleared. During the same period there entered 1066 
foreign vessels with a tonnage of 813,706 tons, and 942 cleared with 
a tonnage of 732,333 tons. For the six mouths ending 30th June 
1584 there entered 290 American vessels with a tonnage of 134,807 
tons, and 199 cleared with a tonnage of 101,908 tons. In the same 
period 285 foreign vessels entered with a tonnage of 263,577 tons, 
and 246 cleared with a tonnage of 238,929 tons. Statistics of the 
exports and imports of the city have been kept since 1821; and 
they show that the greatest exports in any one year were in 1876, 
the centennial year, when they amounted to $50,539,450. The 
greatest imports ($38,933,832) were in 1880. For 1883 the exports 
were $38,662,434 and the imports $32,811,045. For the six months 
ending 30th June 1884 the exports were $17,605,271, and the 
imports $18,245,733. The total receipts for duties at this port for 
the year 1883 were $11,834,014°55, and for the six months ending 
30th June 1884 $6,917,376°71. Lines of steamers run to Liverpool, 
Glasgow, New York, Boston, Daltimore, Savannah, Charleston, 
and other ports. Philadelphia is also the centre of the three 
great internal earrying lines of the State, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and the Reading Railroad. The 
last two are prineipally eoal-roads from the great anthracite eoal- 
fields of Pennsylvania, while the first, with its numerous branches, 
is the main artery from the west for the transportation of its 
agricultural products. The gross receipts for 1883 of the Penn. 
sylvania Railroad, from all lines conneeting direetly with Phil- 
adelphia, were 857,512,766°36. The total tonnage moved over these 
same lines was 57,379,115 tons, and the number of passengers for 
the same period was 36,534,435, and the pieces of baggage 1,774,192. 
The tonnage of the other two roads is proportionately large. 

Industries. —The largest single classes of manufactures are the 
iron and steel and the textile industries. "Phe first-named, which 
includes all forms of machinery and of iron and steel articles, em- 
ployed in 1883 31,917 persons in 712 establishments, producing 
articles valued at $58,608,781. The manufactures of wool, cotton, 
silk, &c., employed 60,897 persons in 1018 establishments, pro- 
ducing textile fabrics to the value of $102,087,128 ; and these 
figures are rather below than above the aetual facts. In the carpet 
manufacture alone, for which there are 216 establishments, there 
are 35,000,000 yards of carpet made annually. The census for 
1880 gave Philadelphia 8507 manufacturing establishments, with 
a capital of $187,148,857, employing 185,527 hands and produeing 
articles valued at $824,342,935 per annum. The seven classes 
producing over $10,000,000 a year were—sugar-refineries (11), 
$24,294,929; factories of woollen goods (89), $21,349,810; men's 
clothing manufactories (426), $18,506,748 ; cotton-mills (113), 
$14,268,696 ; carpet manufaetories (170), $14,263,510; foundry and 
machine shops (226), $13,455,238 ; drugs and cheimieals inanu- 
factories (54), $11,804,793. Since then, however, Philadelphia has 
made great strides, and the close of 1882 showed 12,063 manufae- 
turing establishments, employing 147,137 men, 67,050 women, 
and 28,296 children under sixteen years of age, or a total of 242,483, 
and yielding produets of the value of $481,226,309. The large and 
important industry of brick-making, for which there are 63 yards, 
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produces annually about 350,000,000 bricks, of a market value of 
at least $3,500,000. "The fine “pressed brick” of Philadelphia is 
used in all parts of the country, and of late years moulded bricks 
of various designs and of any size have been extensively and success- 
fully made. 

Charities, —lhere are not less than 300 eharities proper in Phil- 
adelphia, leaving out institutions of learning which come within the 
legal definition of the word. A few of them are municipal, but the 
inajority are wholly private in their origin and conduct. Among 
the foriner may be heal the Blockley Almshouse for the care of 
the indigent poor of the city, and the house of correction, employ- 
ment, and reformation at Holinesburg. This last is a mixed insti- 
tution, being a workhouse both for criminals and paupers, and in 
1883 there were reecived into it 7290 men, women, and children. 
On 31st December 1883 there were 1236 inmates, of whom 197 were 
females, The city bath-houses are another important municipal 
charity. There are twenty-two hospitals in Philadelphia, the most 
important being the Pennsylvania Hospital, projected in 1751 by 
Benjamin Franklin and Dr Thomas Bond. It is governed princi- 
pally by the Quakers, and is supported wholly by voluntary contri- 
butions. It has a capaeity for 230 patients, and recent accident 
cases are always admitted. The insane department of this hospital 
is located on Haverford road, and was opened in 1841, since which 
time to Jannary 1884 there have been 8852 patients. In addition to 
this hospital for the insane there is an insane department attached 
to the City Hospital at the Almshouse, and a Friends’ Asyluin for 
the Insane at Frankford. Other important charities are the Phil- 
adelphia Dispensary, Home for Consumptives, Home for Incurables, 
Preston Retreat (lying-in charity), Orphans’ Society, Philadelphia 
Working Home for Blind Men, Sheltering Arms for Infants, the 
Sick Diet Kitchen, aud the House of Refuge for Juvenile Delin- 
quents. This last receives children committed by the eourt of Oyer 
and Terminer upon conviction of a criminal offence, also vagrant, 
incorrigible, or vicious children committed by magistrates on 
complaint of the parent or any other person that the parent or 
guardian is ineapable or unwilling to control them. 

Education.—Venn in his frame of government provided that a 
committee of manners, education, and art should be appointed, so 
that all “wicked and scandalous living may be prevented, and that 
youth may be trained up in virtue, and useful arts and knowledge.” 
The first school in Philadelphia of which we have knowledge was 
opened the year following the foundation of the eolony. At a 
meeting of the provincial couneil held in Philadelphia “ ye 26th of 
10th month 1683" the governor and council, “having taken into 
serious consideration the great necessity there is of a schoolmaster 
for the instruction—and sober instruction—of youth in the town of 
Philadelphia, sent for Enoeh Flower, an inhabitant of the said town, 
who for twenty years past hath been exercised in that eare and 
cmployment in England,” and engaged him to instruct the youth 
of the city. Tn the year 1689 the first publie school iu Pennsylvania 
was established at Philadelphia under the care of the celebrated 
George Keith. It was incorporated by the provincial council 12th 
February 1698, and was entitled “The Overseers of the Publie 
Schools founded in Philadelphia at the request, costs, and charges 
of the people of God called Quakers,” and in 1711 received a charter 
from Penn. This school, although supported by the Quakers, was 
open to all, and for more than sixty years continued to be the only 
publie place for instruction in the provinee. lt thrived and was 
held iu high estimation, and its legitimate suecessor is still in 
operation in Philadelphia, where it maintains its ancient reputa- 
tion. In 1749 Franklin published his Proposals Relative to the 
education of Youth in Pennsylvania, which resulted the next year 
in the establishment of the academy and charitable sehool, which 
became a college in 1755, and in 1779 was incorporated as the 
university of Pennsylvania. The university at present oceupies a 
site in Woodland avenue, in what was formerly West Philadelydiia, 
and gives instruction in ten departments (Arts, Music, Medicine, 
Law, Dentistry, Philosophy, Auxiliary of Medicine, Veterinary Medi- 
eine, Towne Seientitfie School, and Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy). The faculty consists of 132 professors, lecturers, and 
instructors in the various departments, and for the college year 
1883-84 there were 1000 students. 

The publie school system of Pennsylvania was not really firmly 
fixed until 1818, when by an Aet of the legislature Philadelphia 
was made the first sehool distriet of Pennsylvania with a distinet 
educational system from that of the State in general. "This district 
is governed by a board of publie education eomposed of 31 members, 
one from each ward of the city, who are appointed, one-third each 
year for three years, hy the judges of the Courts of Conimon Pleas of 
the county. They have the finaneial control and general super- 
vision of schools, the selection of the books to be used, the over- 
sight of the teachers, and the building of the schoolhouses. In 
addition to this board there are the directors of the publie schools, 
twelve from each ward, who have the local supervision of the schools 
in their respective seetions. They are eleeted by the people, one- 
third each year for three years. The schools are divided into 
primary, secondary, and grammar schools, in addition to which 
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there is a central high school, a finishing school for boys, and a 
norma] school which is a finishing school for girls, and where they 
can also be qualified to become teachers. There are 465 de 
schools in Philadelphia and 236 school-buildings of a value of 
$1,180,900. In 1893 tlie city appropriated $1,637,651°04 to educa- 
tion. During the same period 105,424 children attended the 
publie schools, at an average cost per pupil of $15:35, and 82 male 
and 2086 female teachers are employed in their instruction. 
Another noted educational institution in Philadelphia is Girard 
College for orphans, endowed hy Stephen Girard in 1831 for the 
benefit of poor white male orphan children. By the will a prefer- 
cnee is given first to orphans born in Philadelphia, seeond to those 
born in Pennsylvania, third to those born in New York city, and 
fourth to those born in New Orleans. "To be qualified for admis- 
sion the orphans must be between six and teu years of age; and a 
child without a father, while the mother is living, is held to he an 
orphan entitled to admission. The buildings cost $1,933,821'78, 
and were formally opened in January 1848. The total value of the 
estate applicable to tlie purposes of the college was on 31st December 
1883 $10,138,268°10, and the gross receipts of income for the year 
1883 were 8976,961:06. During the same period there were 1105 
boys inmates of the college. At Philadelphia are also the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb; the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the blind; the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, founded in 1805, and the 
first art school in America ; the Schoo] of Design for Women ; the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art; and the 
Jefferson Medical College. 

Librarics.—Vhiladelphia was for many years not only the first 
city commereially in the country, but it was also the seat of letters. 
When the poet Moore visitel America in 1804 he wrote to his 
mother, of Philadelphia, “it is the only place in America that can 
boast of a literary society." Unfortunately it has much degenerated 
iu this respect in cighty years, and to-day but little attention is 
paid by its people to letters and literature. To Franklin, again, 
its first library is due. It grew out of the Junto, and in 1731 the 
Library Company of Philadelphia was established. In 1769 it 
absorbed the Union Library Company, which had been formed some 
few years before ; and in 1792 the Loganian Library, a valuable col- 
lection of classical and other works provided for under the will of 
James Logan, a friend of Penn, was transferred to the Philadelphia 
library. It subsequently acquired, by bequest, the libraries of the 

Rev. Samuel Preston of London and of William Mackenzie of Phil- 
adelphia. Among the rarities in the latter was a copy of Caxton’s 
Golden Legend, 1486. In 1869 it was made the beneficiary, under 
the will of Dr James Rush, of an estate valued at over a million 
dollars. It has two library buildings and possesses about 145,000 
volumes, as well as valuable manuscripts and broadsides. — The 
Mereantile Library Association is the popular cirenlating library of 
the city, and contains 149,000 volumes. Other libraries are the 
Atheneum, Apprentices’ Library, Library of the Law Association, 
and Friends’ Library. 

Learned Societics.—The American Philosophical Society is the 
oldest organized body for the pursuit of philosophical investigation 
in its broadest sense in America. It was founded also by Franklin, 
25th May 1743, and incorporated 15th Mareh 1780, with its founder 
as president. It began the publication of its transactions in 1773, 
and the 22d voluine has been recently issued. The publication of 
the proceedings of this society was commenced in 1828, and still 
continues. Its library contains about 28,000 volumes, and the society 
also possesses valuable manuscript correspondence of Franklin. 
The Academy of Natural Sciences was organized in 1812, and its 
ornithological colleetion, which contains over 25,000 specimens, is 
claimed to be the finest in the world. It has a fine library of 
works on the natural sciences, and publishes a journal and its 
proceedings. The Franklin Institute for the promotion of the 
echanje arts started in 1824. It has a valuable library of over 
23,000 volumes devoted to mechanies and kindred subjects, and 
has ever since its organization published a monthly journal. The 
llistorical Society of Pennsylvania was founded in 1824, and is 
devoted to the preservation of material relating to the history of 
the State. Its collections are of great historical value, and its 
library contains more than 20,000 volumes. The Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, founded in 1858, was the first 
organization on the American continent to engage in the pursuit 
of numismatic science. It has a tine collection of coins and a good 
library. Another notable body is the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, with a medical library of 23,000 volumes and a fine 
museum of prepared specimens. 

Newspapers. —' he American Weekly Mercury was the first news- 
piper published in Philadelphia and the third in the colonies. 
It was started on 22d December 1719 by Andrew Bradford, a son 
of William Bradford, the first printer in the middle colonies, and 
tuis paper was the first newspaper in the same section. On 21st 
September 1784 the first daily newspaper in the United States was 
issued at Philadelphia. It was the American Daily Advertiser, 
subsequently published as Pvulsows Daily Advertiser, and later 
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merged into the North American and United States Gazette, which 
is thus by succession the oldest daily newspaper in the United 
States. ‘There are at. present (July 1884) twenty daily newspapers 
published in Philadelphia, eight of them being afternoon papers, 
with an average circulation of 375,000, and seventy-seven weekly 
newspapers, chicfly religious and Sunday secular papers. 

Social Life —Among Philadelphia’s claims to priority she has 
in her midst one of the oldest purely soeial clubs in existenee,.—the 
Colony or State in Schuylkill, which was formed in 1732. The 
other purely social clubs in the city are the Philadelphia Club, 
Social Art Club, and University Club. The Union League (Repub- 
lican) and Commonwealth (Democratic) are mixed social and poli- 
tical clubs. There are some organizations of a mixed social and 
charitable character, sueh as the St George Society (1772), the St 
David Society (1729), the St Andrew’s Socicty (1749), and the Sons 
of St Patrick or llibernian Society (1771) The First Troop of 
Philadelphia City Cavalry, formed in 1774, is a military organiza- 
tion of high social standing. There are also a gentlemen’s driving 
park or racecourse and innumerable erieket and boat clubs. There 
is an opera-house capable of accommodating 3500 persons, and five 
first-class theatres, but Philadelphia as a community seems not to 
be a theatre-going people. : 

History.—Down to the War of Independence the history of 
Philadelphia is virtually that of PExNsvLvANIA(g.v.). The patent 
granted to William Penn (see PENN, p. 495) for the territory em- 
braced within the present Commonwealth of Pennsylvania was 
signed by Charles H. on the 24th of March 1681, and in the autumn 
of that year Penn appointed three commissioners to proceed to 
the new province and lay out a great city. This seems to have been 
his chief thought in settling the province, and his instructions to 
his commissioners were to select a site on the Delaware where “it 
is most navigable, high, dry, and healthy; that is where most 
ships can best ride, of deepest draught of water, if possible to load 
or unload at the bank or key side without boating or lightering of 
it.” These commissioners were William Crispen, Nathaniel Allen, 
John Bezar, and William Ileage. Crispen, who was a kinsman of 
the proprietor, died on the voyage out, and the remaining com- 
missioners arrived toward the close of the year. They had been 
preceded by Penn’s cousin, Captain William Markhain, as deputy- 
governor, and were soon followed by the surveyor-general of the 
province, Thomas Holme, who, as may be understood from his 
office, was one of the most important men in the early history of 
the city and State. The site of the city was speedily determined 
upon, and Holme proceeded to lay it out according to the modified 
instructions of Penn, and his Portraiturc of the City of Philadelphia 
in the Provinee of Pennsileania in America was published and sold 
by Andrew Sowle in Shoreditch, London, in 1683. This plan 
shows the old part of the city as it is to-day, covering between 1200 
and 1300 acres. Unfortunately no date can be fixed, even ap- 
proximately, for the founding of the city ; nor is the date known 
of Penn’s first visit to the capital of his province. He landed at 
Newcastle on the Delaware on 27th October 1682, and two days 
later eame up as far as Upland, now Chester, 13 miles south of 
Philadelphia. Ile doubtless did not remain long so near his pet 
seheme without viewing it, but when he did first come to Phila- 
delphia is now unknown.! 

The seat of government was fixed in Philadelphia by the meeting 
of the governor and eouneil on the 10th of March 1683, and the 
General Assembly met two days later. For 117 years the city 
eontinued to be the capital of Pennsylvania and was the most 
important town, commercially, politically, and socially, in the 
colonies during nearly the whole of this period. n October 1685 
the first printing press established in the middle colonies was set 
up here by William Bradford ; the earliest specimen of his work 
which has survived to our day is his Aaleudarium Pennsylraniense 
or America’s Messenger, being an Almanack for the year of Grace 
1686. The printing press was followed in 1690 by a paper-mill, 
erected by William Rittenhouse, a Mennonite preacher, on tlie 
Wissahickon ereek, a locality which has ever since remained a 
favourite for the manufacture of paper. The one man, next to 
William Penn, whose inlluence was most deeply impressed upon 
Philadelphia as upon the affairs of the colony, was Benjamin 
Franklin, whose power was felt almost on his first landing in 
October 1723, when in his eighteenth year, and its impress 1s scen 
to-day. Four years after he settled here he formed a club for 
mutual improvement, which he called the **Junto," out of which 
subsequently grew the American Philosophical Society for the pro- 
motion of useful knowledge and the Library Company of Philadel- 
phia. He also originated the present university of Pennsylvania, 
organized the first fire-engine company in the city, and was instru- 
mental in founding the Pennsylvania Tospital. In Mareh 1753 

l In Philadelphia for many years stood a famous elm tree, known as the 
treaty tree, and when it was blown down in 1810 a stone was placed to mark 
the spot. Tradition had it that under this tree Penn, on his first coming lo 
Philadelphia, held a treaty of amity and friendship with the Indians, —a treaty 
not sworn to and never broken, The light of investigation has dispelled this 


tradition and relegated it to the category of mythology, along with the stories 
of William Tell and Captain Sinith and Pocahontas. 
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the first Arctic expedition ever sent out from America sailed from 
Philadelphia. The vessel, called the “ Argo,” was commanded by 
Captain Swaine, but her voyage accomplished nothing of import- 
ance. In 1770 the first factory for the manufacture of fine porce- 
lain in the colonies was established at Philadelphia by a Swiss and 
an Englishman, but the difliculty of obtaining competent workmen 
foreed its abandonment two years later. During the war of the re- 
volution Philadelphia was the virtual capital of the colonics and the 
scene of all the prominent civil events of those stirring times. The 
first Congress met at Carpenter’s Hall on 4th September 1774; on 
24th May 1775 Congress reconvened in the old State house and 
here continued its sittings, except when the city was threatened by 
the enemy and in his possession. On 2d July 1776 the “resolutions 
respecting independency” were passed, and on the 4th July 1776 
Philadelphia was the seene of the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence ; and the old State house became ever afterwards 
Independence Hall. On 9th July 1778 “the articles of confedera- 
tion and perpetual union between the independent States of 
America” were here adopted and signed, and in the same place the 
convention to frame a constitution for the United States of America 
met on 14th May 1787, with Washington as presiding officer, and 
continued its sessions until 17th September, when the work was 
finished and the fundamental law of tho land given to the world. 
The affairs of state were thus placed on a firm foundation, while the 
affairs of the church had received the attention of the people the 
previous year. In June 1786 the elerical and lay delegates from 
the Protestant Episeopal churches in the United States met in 
Philadelphia and formally organized “the Protestant Eee 
Church in North America.” The Congress of the United States 
had held its opening session in New York, but in December 1790 it 
reassembled at Philadelphia ; and for ten years the seat of govern- 
ment was at Philadelphia, until it was permanently removed to 
the District of Columbia. Here Washington delivered his farewell 
address to the people of the United States, and here he retired 
from publie life. As in Philadelphia the first bank in the colonies 
had been opened—the bank of North America in 1781—so in Phil- 
adelphia the first mint for the coinage of the money of the United 
States was established in 1792. Both of these institutions are still 
in full operation. In April 1816 Congress incorporated the bank 
of the United States, which was the seeond banking institution of 
that name chartered by the Government, and fixed it at Philadel- 
phia. The affairs of this institution form a very important ehapter 
in the history of the city, as indeed in the history of the whole 
country. It had an unsettled existence, until the final blow came 
from President Jackson, towards the close of his first term of office, 
in 1833. Being opposed to the continuance of the bank, he with- 
drew the public deposits, amounting to about $8,000,000, the result 
of which was widespread ruin and business depression, not only in 
Philadelphia but elsewhere. 

The two events of greatest note which have taken place in the 
city in recent years have been the centennial celebration of the 
independence of the colonies in 1876, and the bi-centennial eele- 
bration of the landing of William Penn in 1882. The centennial 
celebration was of the greatest moment, owing to the Exposition 
of the Industries of All Nations, which was open from 10th May 
to 10th November; the total admissions reached the number of 
9,910,966 persons. (Ca HŠ.) 

PHILZK. See Ecvrr, vol. vii. p. 783 sq. 

PHILEMON, the oldest poet of the New Attic Comedy, 
was the son of Damon, and was born at Soli in Cilicia, 
or, according to others, at Syracuse ; but early in life he 
settled at Athens. Since he died in 262 B.C. at an age 
variously stated at from 96 to 101 years, he must have 
been born somewhere about 360. He was thus older than 
his contemporary and great rival Menander, whom he fre- 
quently vanquished in poetieal contests, and whom he long 
survived.  Posterity, however, reversed the judgment of 
their contemporaries and assigned the palm to Menander. 
Philemon's first play was put on the stage about 330, 
while Menander did not exhibit until 321. It appears that, 
once being worsted in a poetical competition, Philemon 
went into exile. He certainly made a journey to the East, 
but whether on the occasion of his exile or in compliance 
with the invitation of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, we cannot 
say. On this journey, being driven by a storm to the 
coast of Cyrene, he was treated with cool contempt by 
Magas, king of Cyrene, whom he had satirized. From 
the various legends told about his death he would seem to 
have died in the full enjoyment and use of his poetical 
powers. Of the ninety-seven plays which he is said to 
have composed none are extant; the titles of fifty-three 
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have been preserved, but some of these may have been 
the work of his son, the younger Philemon, who is said to 
have composed fifty-four comedies. Zhe Merchant and 
The Treasure of Philemon were the originals respectively 
of the Mercator and 7rinummus of Plautus. The New 
Attic Comedy, of which Philemon was in a sense the 
founder, dealt mainly with subjects drawn from private 
life, which were worked up in elaborate plots and treated 
in a prosaic style, to the exclusion, on the whole, of the 
political tendency, stinging personal satire, and warm 
poetical colouring, which had marked the Old Attic Comedy. 
These characteristics of the New Comedy had already 
appeared, though in a less degree, in the Middle and even 
in the Old Attie Comedy; so that to Philemon belongs 
the credit, not of inventing, but of developing a style 
which had occasionally been employed before. In its 
absence of poetical idealism and restriction to the prosaic 
realism of daily life the New Comedy stands to the Old 
somewhat as the comedies of Molitre or Sheridan stand to 
those of Shakespeare. Its repertoire was limited to a few 
stock characters—the imprudent lover, the designing fair, 
the stingy father, the greedy parasite, the blustering 
swashbuckler—and its plots rang the changes on the well- 
worn theme of thwarted but faithful love, rescued from 
its difficulties by the discovery of a long-lost relative and 
ending in marriage. In the many fragments of Philemon 
preserved by Stob»us, Athenzeus, and other writers there 
is much wit and good sense. 

The fragments have been collected and edited by Meineke, 
Menandri et Philemonis Reliquiæ, Berlin, 1823; and again in his 


Fragmenta Comieorum Grecorum, vol. iv., Berlin, 1811. They are 
also appended to the Didot edition of Aristophanes (Paris, 1839). 


PHILEMON, ErrsTLE TO. This, which is tho shortest 
of the extant epistles of St Paul, stands to the other books 
of the New Testament in a relation similar to that of the 
book of Ruth to the other books of the Old Testament. 
It is an idyl of domestic life. Onesimus, the slave of one 
of Paul’s converts in Asia Minor, had run away from his 
master, probably, as was often the case with runaways, 
after stealing some of his money. He had come to Paul, 
more probably at Rome than, as some have thought, at 
Cesarea, and Paul had converted him. Paul sends him 
back to his master, begging that he may be kindly treated 
as being now a brother Christian, and formally undertak- 
ing to repay what he owed. The epistle is addressed not 
only to Philemon but to Apphia, who was probably his 
wife, to Archippus (possibly the head of the community 
at Coloss or Laodicea, Col. iv. 17), and to the community 
which either, like some of the Roman collegia, consisted of 
Philemon’s household or held its meetings in his house. 
It has sometimes been regarded as an appendix to the 
epistle to the Colossians on the grounds (1) that Onesimus 
was sent with both letters (Col. iv. 9; Philem. 10-12), (2) 
that in both letters salutations are sent to Archippus (Col. 
iv. 17 ; Philem. 2), and (3) that the same persons are men- 
tioned in both letters as being with Paul at the time of 
writing (Col. i. 1, iv. 7-14; Philem. 1, 23, 24). This ap- 
parent connexion with the epistle to the Colossians is the 
basis of the chief arguments which have been used against 
its genuineness. Baur (Paul, E. T., vol. ii. p. 84) thinks 
that this “attractive, graceful, and friendly letter” is 
merely a practical commentary, in the form of a fiction, on 
the general conception of the relations of masters to Christ- 
ian slaves which is set forth in Col. iv. 1. But this view 
has few supporters. The genuineness of the epistle is 
almost universally admitted. The best modern works 
upon it are Bishop Lightfoot's Colossians and Philemon 
(3d ed. London, 1879) and Holtzmann's essay, “ Der 
Brief an Philemon," in the Zertschr. f. wissensch. Theol., 
1873, p. 128. 
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PHILETAS, a distinguished poet and critic of the 
Alexandrian school, was the son of Telephus and a native 
of the island of Cos. He lived in the reigns of Philip, 
Alexander the Great, and Ptolemy I. of Egypt, the last of 
whom appointed him tutor to his son Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
His life thus fell in the latter part of the 4th and early 
part of the 3rd century B.c. He was a contemporary of 
Menander, a friend of the poet Hermesianax of Cos, and 
lived into the time of Aratus. Amongst his pupils were 
Theocritus and Zenodotus. He was sickly and so thin 
that he was said to carry lead in his shoes to keep himself 
from being blown away. The story runs that he died from 
the excessive assiduity with which he sought the answer 
to the sophistical problem called ** The Liar."! A bronze 
statue of him was erected in Cos. 

The fame of Philetas rested chiefly on his elegiac verses, in 
whieh, however, he was esteemed inferior to the younger poet 
Callimachus. He is frequently mentioned by the Latin elegiae 
poets Propertius and Ovid. From Hermesianax and Ovid we gather 
that his verses were amatory and celebrated the praises of the fair 
Bittis or Battis, but her name does not occur in the existing frag- 
ments, which are of a melancholy rather than an amatory tone. 
In one of his poems (Demeter) he depicted the grief of Demeter for 
the loss of Proserpine ; in another (ZIermes) the love of Polymele 
for Ulysses. The latter poem appears from the fragments to have 
been composed in hexameter verse. Further, he wrote epigrams 
and poems called Iaiyvia. There is no evidence that he wrote 
bucolic poems, for the passage in Moschus formerly quoted to prove 
this is an interpolation of Museus. Some iambic verses are attri- 
buted to him, probably by a mistake arising from a common con- 
fusion between names beginning with Phil. Besides his poems, 
Philetas was the author of a vocabulary explaining the meanings 
of rare and obscure words, including words peculiar to certain 
dialects. He also wrote notes on Homer. The work on Naxos 
(Nagiaxd), sometimes attributed to him, was perhaps rather by 
Philteas. The fragments of Philetas have been edited by Kayser, 
Göttingen, 1793, and by Bach, Halle, 1829. 

PHILIDOR, Francois ANDRE Danican (1726-1795). 
See Cugss, vol. v. p. 601. 

PHILIP, one of the twelve apostles, mentioned fifth in 
all the lists (Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 14; Acts 
i. 13), is a mere name in the Synoptists, but a figure of 
some prominence in the Fourth Gospel. There he is said 
to have been “of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Peter,” 
and to have received his call to follow Jesus at Bethany, 
having previously been, it would seem, a disciple of the 
Baptist (John i. 43, 44). Philip was at that time the 
means of bringing Nathanael to Jesus (John i. 45), and 
at a later date he, along with Andrew, carried the request 
of the inquiring Greeks to the Master (John xii. 22). 
Philip and Andrew alone are mentioned by name in con- 
nexion with the feeding of the five thousand (John vi. 5, 
1), and Philip is also one of the few interlocutors in John 
xiv. After the resurrection he was present at the election 
of Matthias as successor to Judas, but he does not again 
appear in the New Testament history ; it is however, 
implied that he still continued in Jerusalem after the out- 
break of the first persecution. 

According to Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, in his controversial 
letter written to Victor of Rome towards the end of the 2d century 
(ap. Euseb., JJ. E., iii. 31, v. 24), the graves of Philip, “one of the 
twelve," and of his two aged virgin daughters were in [the Phrygian] 
Hierapolis ; a third daughter, “who had lived in the Holy Ghost," 
was buried at Ephesus. Proclus, one of the interlocutors in the 
“Dialogue of Caius," a writing of somewhat later date than the 
letter of Polycrates, mentions (ap. Euseb., Z7. Æ., iii. 31) “four 
prophetesses, the daughters of Philip at Hierapolis in Asia, whose 
tomb and that of their father are to be seen there," But Eusebius 
himself proceeds expressly to identify this Philip with the Philip 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles as living in Ciesarea ; and 
in another place he alludes to Philip “the apostle” as having 
preached the gospel to the Ethiopian eunuch (Z7. Æ., ii. 1). Clement 
of Alexandria also (Strom., iii. 6 [52]) incidentally speaks of 
“Philip the apostle” as having begotten children and as having 
given daughters in marriage. In another place (Strom., iv. 9[73]) 
Clement quotes, with concurrence, a passage from the Gnostic 

1 The problein was this: If a man says he is telling a lie, does he 
speak truly or falsely? 
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Heracleon, in which it is expressly said that Matthew, Philip, 
Thomas, and others died without “confession of the voice,” or, in 
other words, were not, properly speaking, confessors or martyrs. 
A later stage of the tradition regarding Philip appears in various 
late apoeryphal writings which have been edited hy Tischendorf in 
his Acta Apostolorum A poerypha, and in his Apocalypses Apocrypha. 
According to the Acta Philippi, this apostle, along with Bartholo- 
mew and Mariamne, the sister of the latter, came to Ophioryma or 
Hierapolis, where the success of their preaching, and more par- 
ticularly the conversion and miraculous healing of Nicanora, the 
wife of the governor, provoked bitter hostility. Philip was crucified 
head downwards, and invoked curses on his persecutors. tis im- 
preeations were heard, but the Lord Jesus immediately afterwards 
appeared to him and rebuked him for his want of meekness, further 
announcing his approaching death, and that on account of his sin 
he would be kept baek forty days from the gates of paradise. The 
Acta Philippi in Hellade (i.e, “in the city of Athens, called Hellas") 
are still more fantastical. An apoeryphal book, under the title 
Actus Philippi, is condemned in the canon of Gelasius. Since the 
6th century Philip has been commeniorated in the West, along with 
St James the Less, on Ist May, their relies heing deposited in the 
same church in Rome ; in the Eastern Church Philip's day is 14th 
November, and that of James the Less 23d October. 


PHILIP, “the evangelist,” is first mentioned in the 
Acts (vi. 5) as one of “the seven” who were chosen to 
attend to certain temporal affairs of the church in Jerusa- 
lem in consequence of the murmurings of the Hellenists 
against the Hebrews. After the martyrdom of Stephen 
he went to Samaria, where he preached with much success, 
Simon Magus being one of his converts. He afterwards 
instrueted and baptized the Ethiopian eunuch on the road 
between Jerusalem and Gaza; next he was “caught 
away" by the Spirit and “found at Azotus” (Ashdod), 
whence “ passing through he preached in all the cities till 
he came to Cresarea” (Acts vili.). Here some years after- 
wards, according to Acts xxi. 8, 9, he entertained Paul 
and his companion on their way to Jerusalem; at that 
time “he had four daughters which did prophesy.” At a 
very early period he came to be confounded with the sub- 
ject of the preceding notice (4.v.) ; the confusion was all 
the more easy because, while he undoubtedly could in a 
certain well-understood sense of the word be called an 
“apostle,” writers naturally refrained from applying to 
him the more ambiguous designation of “evangelist.” 
* Philip the deacon” is commemorated on 6th June. 

PHILIP, tetrarch of Iturxa. Sce Herop Prip, vol. 
xi. p. 755. | 

PHILIP, the name of five kings of Macedon. The 
greatest of these was Porr IF. (382-336 B.c.), the first 
founder of the Maceponian Empire (4.5). After the 
death of Alexander the Great, Arrhidæns, a bastard of 
Philip IL, reigned as Purtir HI., till he was put to death 
by Olympiasin 317. Purr IV., son of Cassander, reigned 
only for a few months in 206. Pmuirimp V., the last but one 
of the kings of Macedon and son of Demetrius H., was 
born in 237, and came to the throne on the death of his 
uncle, Antigonus Doson, in 220. In the course of the next 
three years he acquired a brilliant reputation by his ex- 
ploits against the /Etolians and their alhes in the Pelo- 
ponnesus in the Social War; but after this, though his 
whole career was marked by military and even political 
ability, the bad sides of his character became predominant, 
and he appeared more and more as a perfidious, morose, and 
cruel tyrant, thus alienating the affections of the Greeks 
and ultimately even of his own subjects. His life was 
full of ambitious schemes, but he made the cardinal error 
of siding with Carthage against Rome. His character 
made it easy for the Romans to raise against him a power- 
ful coalition of his neighbonrs, but Philip held his ground 
with vigour till the armies of the republie themselves 
appeared on the field. How he was finally driven out of 
Greece has been related under FLAMININUS. After 196 
Philip for some time accepted his reverses and sought the 
friendship of Rome, helping the republic against Antiochus ; 
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hut his ambition and the jealousy of the senate gradually 
led to fresh complications, and a new war was imminent 
when Philip died in 179, mainly of remorse for the death 
of his younger son Demetrius, the favourite of Rome, whom 
he had executed on an accusation forged by his elder son 
and heir Perseus. 

PHILIP I. (1052-1108), king of France, was the son 
of Henry I. and Anne of Russia, and was born in 1052. 
He was associated with his father on the throne in 1059, 
the consecration taking place at Rheims (23d May), and 
he succeeded to the undivided sovereignty in the following 
year (4th August 1060), first under the regency of his 
mother, and afterwards, from 1062 to 1067, under that of 
Baldwin V., count of Flanders In 1072 he married 
Bertha, daughter of Robert the Frisian, at whose hands 
he had sustained a shameful defeat at Cassel in the pre- 
ceding year. His jealousy of William the Conqueror led 
him into an act of overt hostility in 1075, when his troops 
raised the siege of Dol, and a state of war, interrupted by 
inconsiderable intervals, continued thenceforward to subsist 
until the death of William. Philip afterwards supported, 
but ineffectually, the pretensions of Robert of Normandy 
against William Rufus, In 1092 he brought himself into 
collision with the church by shutting up his wife Bertha 
with her three children in the castle of Montreuil, and 
espousing Bertrada of Montfort, whom he had induced to 
leave her husband, Fulk of Anjou. The marriage was 
indeed sanctioned after Bertha’s death by a subservient 
council at Rheims in 1094, but led to the king’s excom- 
munication by the council of Autun in the same year 
—a censure which was renewed by Pope Urban II. at 
Clermont in 1095, Having dismissed Bertrada early in 
1097, he was forthwith absolved, but on a repetition of 
the offence three years afterwards the sentence was re- 
newed, at Poitiers, and only removed by Paschal IT. after 
Philip had once more submitted himself to the church. 
In 1100 he made his son Louis (afterwards Louis VL.) 
joint king, and his death took place at Melun on 29th 
July 1108. See FRANCE, vol. ix. pp. 537-539. 

PHILIPII. (1165-1223), surnamed “Augustus,” king of 
France, was the son of Louis VIL, and was born in August 
1165. When fifteen years old he was crowned joint king 
at Rheims on 1st November 1179. Tn the following year 
he was again erowned along with his newly-wedded wife, 
Margaret of Hainault, at St Denis (29th May 1180); the 
death of his father took place a few months afterwards. 
For an account of Philip IL.’s character and of the leading 
events of his reign the reader is referred to FRANCE, vol. 
ix. pp. 540-542, He died at Mantes on 14th July 1223. 

PHILIP LII. (1245-1285), surnamed “the Rash,” king 
of France, was born in 1245 and succeeded his father Louis 
IX. on 25th August 1270, at Tunis, where, after con- 
tinuing the siege for some time, he made a truce of ten 
years and embarked for France in the following November. 
He was twice married, first to Isabella of Aragon in 1258, 
and subsequently to Mary of Brabant. He died at Per- 
pignan on 5th October 1285. See FRANCE, vol. ix. p. 544. 

PHILIP IV. (1268-1314), surnamed “the Fair,” son 
of the preceding, was born at Fontainebleau in 1268, was 
married to Joanna, queen of Navarre, in 1284, accompanied 
his father into Aragon in 1285, and was proclaimed king 
of France at Perpignan on 6th October of that year. See 
FRANCE, vol. ix. pp. 544-545. He died at Fontainebleau 
on 29th November 1314. 

PHILIP V. (1293-1322), surnamed “the Tall,” second 
son of the preceding, sueceeded his elder brother, Louis 
X., in January 1317, and was succeeded by his younger 
brother Charles TY. in January 1322. 

PHILIP V1. (1293-1350) was the eldest son of Charles, 


count of Valois, the younger brother of Philip IV., and ! to his success. 
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was born in 1295. He sueceeded his cousin Charles IV. 
in 1328, and died at Nogent-le-Roi near Chartres on 29d 
August 1350. See FRANCE, vol. ix. pp. 545-546. 

PHILIP I. (1478-1506), of Castile and Aragon, sur- 
named “the Handsome,” was the son of the emperor 
Maximilian I. and Mary, the only child of Charles the 
Dold, last prince of the house of Burgundy, and was born 
at Bruges on 22d July 1478. He succeeded his mother 
in 1482, Maximilian being recognized as governor and 
guardian during the minority by all the provinces, except 
Flanders, the burghers of which took possession of Philip, 
and carried on the government in his name, This arrange- 
ment subsisted until 1489, when a long struggle resulted 
in the triumph of Maximilian, who henceforth had the 
guardianship uncontrolled. In 1494 Philip received the 
homage of the various states of the Netherlands, and in 
1496 he was married to Joanna (Juana la Loca), second 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile and Aragon. 
On the early death of the other children of these sovereigns 
the succession vested in Joanna, and Philip as her husband 
proceeded to Spain, where he was recognized as heir-pre- 
sumptive by the cortes of Toledo and Saragossa (represent- 
ing Castile and Aragon respectively) in 1502. He returned, 
however, to Flanders before the close of the year, and was 
still absent when, on the death of Isabella in November 
1504, Ferdinand caused Joanna and Philip to be proclaimed 
sovereigns of Castile, but at the same time assumed the 
regency to himself. It was only with difficulty that 
Ferdinand was induced to retire to Aragon and so make 
way for the new king in June 1506. Philip died three 
months afterwards (25th September 1506) at Burgos. 
His children by Joanna were Charles V., emperor, and 
king of Spain; Ferdinand I., emperor; Isabella, queen of 
Denmark; Leonora, queen of Portugal and afterwards 
of France; Mary, queen of Hungary and governor of the 
Netherlands ; and Catharine, queen of Portugal. 

PHILIP IH. (1527-1598), king of Spain, was the son of 
the emperor Charles V. and Isabella of Portugal, and 
was born at Valladolid on 21st May 1527. He was 
brought up in Castile under the care of his mother, who 
died when he was twelve years old. As Philip grew up, 
his father, though he rarely saw his son, watched carefully 
over his education and strove to fit him for political life. 
In 1543 Philip married Mary of Portugal, who died in 
1545, soon after the birth of a son, Don Carlos. In 1548 
Charles V. summoned Philip to Brussels, that he might 
gain some experience of the peoples whom he would be 
ealled upon to rule. He was not, however, popular with 
his future subjects. He had already formed his character 
upon the model of Spanish haughtiness. He was cold, 
reserved, punctilious about decorum, and wanting in 
geniality. The Italians did not care for him ; the Flemings 
disliked him ; the Germans hated him. His appearance 
and manner did not further his father's plan of securing 
his election to the empire. The scheme failed, and Philips 
presenee was in no way helpful. In 1551 he returned to 
the more congenial task of governing Spain. 

The death of Edward VI. of England opened out to 
Charles V. new prospects for his son. Queen Mary 
regarded the emperor as her only friend, and submitted 
herself entirely to his guidance. She received with joy 
a proposal for her marriage with Philip. The English 
opposition broke down with the failure of Wyatt’s rebellion, 
and in 1554 Philip eame to England to claim his bride. 
Charles V. resigned to him Naples and Sicily that he 
might not come as a,needy prince. Philip was well sup- 
plied with Spanish gold, and was charged by his father to 
spare no pains in conciliating the English. He tried his 
best ; but his cold, ungenial manner was a hopeless obstacle 
Mary was devotedly attached to her hus- 
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band, who exercised a moderating influence over the queen's 
zeal for the re-establishment of Catholicism. Charles V. 
wished to secure England as an ally, and subordinated 
religious to political considerations. Philip was not natur- 
ally fitted for conciliatory action, and was not happy in 
England. He found that his wife was destined to be 
childless and that he had no prospect of sueceeding to the 
English crown. At the end of 1555 he joyfully obeyed 
his father’s summons to go to Brussels. Charles V., worn 
out by the fatigue of a long reign, resolved to abdicate in 
favour of his son, and this he did on 16th January 1556. 

Philip IL was now king of Spain, Naples, and Sicily, 
duke of Milan, lord of Franche Comté and the Nether- 
lands, ruler of Tunis and the Barbary coast, the Canaries and 
Cape de Verd Islands, the Philippines and Spice Islands, 
large colonies in the West Indies, and the vast territories 
of Mexico and Peru. These great dominions had fallen 
into his father’s hands and were united only by their 
dependence on their ruler. It was Philip’s task to give 
them an organic unity and combine them into a system. 
First he had to face a threatening league against his 
power. Pope Paul IV., a Neapolitan, was imbued with 
hatred of the Spanish rule, and formed an alliance with 
Henry If. of France. Philip sent the duke of Alva, who 
speedily reduced the intractable pope. But Philip was 
too good a Catholic to press his victory. He was content 
to leave the pope powerless, and Alva on his knees asked 
pardon for bearing arms against the church. The war 
against France was pursued with equal success and greater 
results. Philip’s army, led by Philibert of Savoy, entered 
Picardy and besieged St Quentin. The French were 
defeated in an attempt to relieve the city, and St Quentin 
was stormed. The French retaliated by seizing Calais 
from England, and thence advanced into Flanders, where 
they were again defeated in the bloody battle of Grave- 
lines. Both Philip IT. and Henry II. were destitute of 
resources and wished for peace; but Philip IT. was the better 
diplomatist. The treaty of Cateau Cambrésis in. 1559 
restored to him all that France had won by its long war- 
fare against Charles V. in Italy and the Netherlands. 

Thus Philip began his reign with glory, and Europe 
saw that Charles V. had no unworthy successor. Yet 
Philip was not anxious for military glory. His finances 
were embarrassed and he felt the need of a period of peace. 
For the purpose of maintaining his political supremacy he 
proposed to continue his English allianee by marrying 
Elizabeth when she succeeded Mary on the English throne. 
Elizabeth did not at once reject the proposal; but she 
gradually entered upon a religious policy which made 
marriage with Philip impossible. The Spanish king rapidly 
changed his plans and cemented his alliance with France 
by a union (24th June 1559) with Isabella, daughter of 
Henry IJ. He made arrangements for the government 
of the Netherlands, and at the end of 1559 returned to 
Spain, where he remained for the rest of his life. 

The policy of Philip was steadily directed towards 
welding his dominions together in dependence on himself 
and extending his influence over Europe. The power of 
Charles V. had had no definite centre. The emperor had 
recognized the claims of his separate dominions upon 
him, and had striven to be neither German, Spanish, 
Flemish, nor Italian. Philip identified himself entirely 
with Spain. Castile was to be the scat of his monarchy, 
and that monarchy was to be absolute. He was devoted 
to Catholicism, and during his reign superscded the pope 
as the head of the Catholic party in Europe. But the 
interests of Catholicism were in his mind identified with 
his own personal interests, and under the cover of zeal for 
the church he pursued the aggrandizement of Spain. In 
Spain itself his care for the maintenance of the Catholic 
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faith accorded with the temper of the people. The long 
continuance of war against the Moors had identified ortho- 
doxy with purity of race, and heresy was regarded as a 
taint in the blood. The rigour of the Inquisition preserved 
the national honour ; the auto-da-fé was a means of ridding 
the land of dangerous elements. This uncompromising 
spirit of Spain in religious matters its king wished to 
extend to the rest of his dominions. 

Philip had none of his father’s personal activity. 
Though his mind was always engaged in the business of 
the state, he did not care for the excitement of personal 
conflict. Ile was no warrior, and never took the field. 
He felt himself best qualifiel to direct his policy from 
afar. He was resolved to make the fullest use of others, 
yet to keep the guidance of affairs in his own hands. He 
increased the number of councils for the management of the 
business of the different provinces of his realm, and in these 
councils natives of the various provinces had seats. But 
the general direction of affairs was in the hands of a privy 
council, entirely composed of Spaniards. At first this 
council consisted chiefly of the members of Philip’s house- 
hold, the men whom he had known in early days. Fore- 
most amongst them were the duke of Alva and Ruy 
Gomez do Silva, prince of Eboli Alva was a general, 
Gomez a courtier, and the two men were in permanent 
opposition. This exactly suited Philips views. Ile was 
never present in person at the sittings of the council. 
All questions on which he wished for its opinion were 
reduced to writing and laid before it. Its recommenda- 
tions were similarly submitted to the king in writing. 
There was no initiative except by his pleasure, no decision 
which was not due to his personal approval. Tie gained 
all the advantages of opposing views amongst his ministers 
without identifyi ing himself with any. No minister could 
become a necessity to him, and he coull withdraw his 
favour at will Philips regents and ministers in the 
several provinces had large authority, but were never 
allowed to forget their dependence on the central power. 
Every land was submissive except the Netherlands, where 
the nobles resented their exclusion from the government, 
and saw with alarm the steady advance of Philips system. 
A new ecclesiastical organization increased the number of 
bishops, who were all dependent on the king, and dimin- 
ished the revenues of the monasteries, which furnished 
provisions for the younger members of the noble families. 
The introduction of the Spanish Inquisition threatened 
to destroy entirely the political importance of the nobles. 
In the general discontent the Protestant feeling of the 
towns made common cause with the national jealousy of 
the nobles. A strong opposition was formed, and in 1566 
the Netherlands were in revolt. Fora time Philip wavered 
between a policy of conciliation and a policy of repression. 
At last he listened to the advice of the duke of Alva, and 
sent him to reduce the rebels. Alva treated the revolted 
provinces with merciless severity; he crushed, but he could 
not subdue, The Netherlands were still unpacified, while 
Alva’s eruelty destroyed their commerce. — Their wealth 
had been the chief source of revenue to Charles V.; Philip 
IL no longer found it flow into his coffers. For seven 
years Alva resolutely tried his policy of repression ; but 
the spirit of the Netherlands remained unbroken, and 
round their slumbering revolt all the enemies of the 
Spanish monarchy began to gather. Alva was recalled 
and fell into disgrace. A more pacific successor, Don Luis 
de Requesens, was sent to try a more conciliatory policy. 

In domestic life, meanwhile, Philip was unhappy. His 
son Don Carlos developed an ungovernable temper, and 
dil not hesitate to condemn his father's caution as un- 
worthy of the traditions of his house. He wished to 
distinguish himself, and was on the point of quitting 
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Spain when his father, as a measure of precaution, had 
him imprisoned. In prison Don Carlos yielded to sullen 
despair, and gave way to excesses, which Philip did not 
try to check. In consequence of this unwholesome life 
Don Carlos died in 1568, and it was a bitter blow to the 
haughty king to inform foreign princes of the facts. It 
would seem that Philip was glad to be rid of one whom 
he could not manage ; he did not hasten the death of Don 
Carlos, but he took no steps to prevent it. A few months 
later died Queen Isabella, leaving Philip without a male 
heir. In 1570 he married his fourth wife, Anne of Austria, 
his niece, who died in 1580. Only one of her sons survived 
to manhood, and he succeeded his father as Philip IIT. 

Meanwhile the hopes of Spain were fixed on Philip’s half- 
brother, Don John of Austria, who first showed his military 
skill by putting down a serious revolt of the Moriscos 
in the Alpuxarras, and was then sent to command the 
Spanish fleet in the joint expedition of the Mediterranean 
powers against the Turk. He commanded at the decisive 
battle of Lepanto in 1571, which stemmed the tide of 
Turkish conquest. Brave and ambitious, Don John longed 
for a kingdom, and offered to undertake the conquest of 
the African coast. But Philip did not wish his brother 
to gain too much military glory. He sent him in 1576 to 
succeed Requesens in the Netherlands. Don John was 
full of great schemes,—to pacify the Netherlands, invade 
England, release Mary Queen of Scots, and become her 
husband. Dut the Spanish treasury was exhausted. 
Philip would send no more supplies, and left Don John 
to temporize with the Netherlanders, a task for which he 
was entirely unfit. Overwhelmed with disappointment 
and the sense of failure, Don John died in 1578, leaving 
the work which he could not accomplish to be undertaken 
by the patient genius of Alexander Farnese. 

Don John had had the art of impressing his great schemes 
on those around him. He sent his secretary, Escovedo, to 
urge his wishes on Philip, whose jealous mind was filled 
With suspicion. Escovedo awakened the personal dislike 
of Antonio Perez, and was murdered by that minister’s 
instrumentality (see PEREZ). The fall of the old parties in 
the eouncil brought forward new men and inaugurated a 
new policy. Cardinal Granvella, Juan Idiaquez, and Chris- 
toval de Moura became the king’s chief advisers. They 
were men who depended solely on his favour, and were 
not connected with the old nobility of Castile. Hitherto 
Philip’s policy had been im the main pacific. He had 
aimed at the internal consolidation of the monarchy, and 
had striven by every means to overeome the revolt of the 
Netherlands. Dut the resolute temper of the Nether- 
landers was encouraged by hopes of foreign help. England, 
France, and even Austria in turn displayed their jealousy 
of Philip’s power by helping to keep alive the insurrection. 
Round the revolt of the Netherlands centred the chief 
questions of European politics. Philip at length deter- 
mined to make the subjection of the rebellious provinces 
part of a great scheme to extend the power of Spain over 
Europe. In the second period of his reign he came forward 
as the disturber of European peace, determined to reduce 
western Christendom to religious unity under his own 
rule. He interfered in the internal politics of every 
country and seized on every opportunity for pursuing his 
own schemes. His first step in the carcer of aggrandize- 
ment was taken in 1580 by the reduction of Portugal, 
when he claimed the vacant crown by right of his 
mother. The duke of Alva overran the country before 
any other power had time to interfere. The last of the 
great Spanish nobles, who had already felt the weight of 
the king's displeasure, was still a willing instrument in 
extending the royal despotism. Philip succeeded in im- 
pressing on Spain an unreasoning loyalty, which took 
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the place of its old chivalrous patriotism. In the Nether- 
lands he put William of Orange under the ban, and the 
assassination of William was the first sign of the fana- 
tical bitterness which Philip was ready to encourage and 
to use. In France he resolved to check the power of 
the court and obtain an influence over French affairs. 
The strongly Catholic party resented the favour shown by 
Henry IIT. to the Huguenots, and was anxious about the 
succession to the crown. Headed by the Guises, they 
formed a league with Philip in January 1585, which 
plunged France into long and bitter warfare. The rapid 
advance of the League in France and the successes of 
Alexander Farnese in the Netherlands awakened the alarm 
of England. Troops were sent to the Netherlands, and 
the English privateers redoubled their attacks upon the 
treasure-ships of the Indies in the Spanish Main. Resolved 
to remove all hindrances from his path, Philip undertook 
the reduction of England. He trusted to the strength of 
the Spanish navy, the military skill of Alexander Farnese, 
and the discontent of the English Catholies. In 1588 the 
French king had become a mere instrument of the League, 
and Philip sent against England the “Invincible Armada.” 
Its failure involved the failure of all his schemes, though 
this fact was not at first obvious. Philip bore his loss 
with resignation. “I sent my ships,” he said, “against 
men, not against the billows. I thank God that I ean 
place another fleet upon the sea.” But he was never 
able to renew his attack upon England. The murder of 
Henry III. of France raised the question of the succession 
to the French crown, and Philip’s protectorate over the 
titular Charles X. was admitted. On the death of Charles 
the Catholic party were willing to recognize Philip’s 
daughter Isabella as their queen. But the resolute bearing 
of Henry of Navarre kindled anew the national feeling, 
and the discussions about Isabella’s future husband brought 
political questions into the foreground and weakened the 
cohesion of the League. The death of Alexander Farnese 
in 1592 deprived Philip of the great general who alone 
could hold in check Henry of Navarre, and Henry's change 
of religion and. absolution by the pope in 1593 did much 
to remove the religious diffieulty to his recognition by 
all parties in France. Philip’s schemes for a general 
European ascendency entirely failed. He could not even 
recover the Netherlands for the Spanish monarchy. The 
northern provinces, banded together as the United Nether- 
lands, made good their independence. The southern pro- 
vinces returned to their obedience, but were ceded by 
Philip to his daughter Isabella and her husband Albert of 
Austria. The English cruisers became more and more 
dangerous in the Spanish Main, and in 1596 the English 
fleet sacked Cadiz. Philip IL's reign ended in general 
failure. His resourees were exhausted, and in 1597 he 
repudiated his debts. His economie policy was disastrous. 
He checked commerce by unwise taxes, trusted unduly 
to the wealth of the Indies, and encouraged the indolent 
haughtiness of the Castilians. He raised Spain to a high 
position, but left it with a ruinous system of govern- 
ment, which could only end in financial decay. Yet he 
was resolute and persevering to the end. He bore with 
constancy a painful and lingering illness, and his last 
words were, “I die like a good Catholic, in faith and 
obedience to the Holy Roman Church.” But he knew that 
he left a feeble successor. His jealous temper showed 
itself in the narrow education and secluded life which he 
preseribed for his son, and thereby intensified the boy’s 
natural timidity. ‘God has*not been pleased,” he sadly 
said at the last, “to grant ine a successor capable of ruling 
my great realm.” He died at the Escorial in September 
1598. 

Philip IL's character is impressed on the great archi- 
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tectural monument of his reign, the Escorial, built in the 
solitude of the Gnadarrama hills. The mighty mass of 
buildings contained a monastery, a burying-place for the 
royal house, and a palace for the king. It was built in con- 
sequence of a vow made at the battle of St Quentin. The 
battle was fought on St Lawrence’s day 1557, and this fact 
was commemorated by arranging the building in the form 
of a gridiron. The cloister of the monastery supplied the 
bars, and the royal palace projected like the handle. Philip 
loved solitude. It harmonized with his habits of quiet 
industry. He governed his dominions by means of des- 
patches, as a merchant seated in his office transacts com- 
mercial business in different quarters of the globe. All 
that could be done by patient industry, without political 
insight, Philip IL did. His strength lay in his steady 
persistency. During his reign he was the foremost figure 
in European history, but the only work which he accom- 
plished was the formation of the Spanish character into 
the definite shape in which it influenced European culture. 
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PHILIP III. (1578-1621), king of Spain, son of Philip 
IL by his fourth wife, Anne of Austria, was born at 
Madrid on 14th April 1578, succeeded his father on 13th 
September 1598, married Margaret of Austria on 18th 
April 1599, and died at Madrid on 31st March 1621. In 
personal character he was weak and indolent, and his time 
was mostly spent at the Escorial in hunting and other 
pursuits of a private country gentleman, while the conduet 
of public affairs was left almost entirely in the hands of 
the duke of Lerma, who held the office of first minister 
from the king’s accession until October 1618. See SPAIN. 

PHILIP IV. (1605-1665), king of Spain, son of Philip 
IIL, was born at Valladolid on 8th April 1605, was married 
to Isabella of France on 25th November 1615, succeeded 
his father on 31st March 1621, and died on 17th Sep- 
tember 1665. From 1621 to 1643 the well-known duke 
of Olivares held the reins of real power in the Peninsula ; 
he was afterwards succeeded by the duke of Carpio. See 
SPAIN. 

PHILIP V. (1683-1746), king of Spain, was the second 
son of the French dauphin, Louis, by his wife Maria 
Anna of Bavaria, and was born at Versailles on 19th De- 
cember 1683. In 1700 Philip, at that time duke of Anjou, 
was called by the testament of the childless Charles II. 
to the throne of Spain. Quitting Versailles to take pos- 
session of his inheritance on 4th December, he arrived at 
the Buen-Retiro palace in Madrid on 18th February of the 
following year. At their parting his grandfather, Louis 
XIV., who a few months previously had concluded with 
England and Holland a treaty for the partition of the 
Spanish dominions, exhorted him to be a good Spaniard, 
but never to forget that he had been born a Frenchman ; 
it was on the same occasion that he uttered the famous 
mot, “ Mon fils, il n'y a plus de Pyrénées.” Philip’s re- 
cognition as king by the other European powers did not 
take place until the war of the Spanish succession was 
brought to an end by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. In 
1702 he married Maria Louisa, daughter of Victor Ama- 
dens, duke of Savoy ; shortly after her death in February 
1714, which he felt deeply, he married Elizabeth Farnese 
(December), a step to which he was advised hy the then 
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all-powerfn] princesse des Ursins. The disgrace of the 
princess immediately followed, and her place in the royal 
counsels was taken by ALBERONI (q.v.), who remained in 
power til December 1719. In 1724 Philip, under the 
influence of a profound melancholy whieh had seized him, 
resigned the crown by royal decree, dated 14th January 
1724, in favour of his eldest son, Louis, who, however, 
died after a short reign of only seven months, Philip 
died on 9th July 1746 and was sueceeded by his son, 
Ferdinand VI. See SPAIN. 

PHILIP. For the dukes of Durgundy of this name, 
surnamed respectively “the Bold” (1342-1404) and “the 
Good” (1396-1467), see BURGUNDY, vol. iv. p. 536, and 
FRANCE, vol ix, p. 548, For Archduke Philip, “the 
Handsome,” see PurLir I. of Castile and Aragon (p. 743). 

PHILIP or Swasta (c. 1170-1208), rival of the em- 
péror Orno IV. (q.v.), younger son of the emperor Freder- 
ick T., was born about 1170. He was originally intended 
for the church, and, after being provost of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
was chosen bishop of Würzburg in 1191 ; but in 1195 his 
elder brother brought abont his marriage with a Dyzan- 
tine princess, Irene, on which oecasion he was named duke 
of Tuscany and Spoleto. In the following year he received 
also the duchy of Swabia. On the death of his elder 
brother he was elected king by a large body of princes and 
prelates at Mühlhausen (March 1198) ; this, however, was 
not acquiesced in by those opposed to the continuance of 
the imperial erown in the house of Hohenstaufen, whose 
choice fell on Otho. The coronation of the latter at Aix- 
la-Chapelle in July was soon followed by that of his rival 
at Mainz, and a civil war ensued, which, carried on with 
varying fortunes for ten years, was only brought to an 
end by the murder of Philip by Otho of Wittelsbach at 
Bamberg on 21st June 1208. 

PHILIPPI, a city of ancient Macedonia, on a steep hill 
near the river Gangites (now the Angista), overlooking 
an extensive plain and at no great distance from the coast 
of the /Egean, on the highway between Neapolis (Navalla) 
and Thessalonica. Originally called Crenides, or “ Foun- 
tains," it took the name by which it has become famous 
from Philip of Macedon, who made himself master of the 
neighbouring gold-mines of the Hill of Dionysus, and 
fortified the city as one of his froutier-towns. Octavius 
and Antony having in 42 p.c. gained a great victory over 
Brutus and Cassius in the plain of Philippi, the place 
received a Roman colony, Colonia Julia Philippensis, which 
was probably increased after the battle of Actium (Cof. 
Aug. Julia Phil). The inhabitants received the Jus 
Italicum, and Philippi was one of the cities specially de- 
signated as “ first cities” (zpóry . . . wéArs, Acts xvi. 12; 
see Marquardt, Rim. Staatsverwaltung, vol. i. p. 187). 
Tt was the scene of a striking incident in the life of St 
Paul, and it was to his eonverts here that he addressed the 
epistle noticed below. The site of the city, now alto- 
gether uninhabited, is marked by a number of rnins~ the 
substruetions of an amphitheatre, parts of a great temple 
of Claudins, &c.— which have furnished a variety of inter- 
esting inscriptions. At a little distance to the east is a 
huge stone monument, known to the Turks as Dikclitash 
and to the Greeks as the Manger of Bucephalus. 

See Clarke's Travels, iii. ; Wacket, in Lible Union Quarterly, 1860 ; 
Heuzey, Mission arch. en Macédoine, and C. I. L., i. 1 

PHILIPPIANS, Eriste To THE. This is one of the 
most characteristic of the letters of St Panl. It was ad- 
dressed to the community at Philippi (see above), the first 
important European city which St l'anl had visited, where 
he had formed a community with the apparently new 
organization of “bishops” and “deacons,” and with which 
he had relations of especial intimacy. The immediate occa- 
sion of his writing the letter was his receipt of money 
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which the Philippians had sent by Epaphroditus to supply 
St Paul’s personal wants. They were probably wealthier 
than some of the other communities which he had founded, 
and consequently he had not the relnetance which he felt 
elsewhere to receive money from them ; the money so sent 
was no doubt part of the offerings of the community which 
constituted the Christian sacrifice (iv. 18),—a fund which 
was administered by the officers of administration, t.e., the 
bishops and deaeons. It was consequently to those officers 
that he specially addressed his acknowledgment of it. 

He begins by a warm recognition of their steadfastness 
in the faith and of their sympathy with him (i. 3-7), and, 
as he ts certain that their steadfastness will continue, so 
he prays that their love may abound more and more in 
enlightened well-doing (i. 9-11). He proceeds to tell them 
about himself and about other preachers of the gospel 
at Rome: as for himself, he is full of hope because his 
imprisonment has tended to make the gospel known, and 
has emboldened others to “speak the word of God with- 
out fear”; as for other preachers (probably the Jewish 
Christians who denied his apostleship and disparaged his 
special teaching), though some of them preach insincerely 
and controversially, yet, whatever be their motive, “ Christ 
is proclaimed,” and therein he finds cause of rejoicing (i. 
12-18). His position is critical, for he may be condemned 
to death ; but, whether he lives or dies, Christ will be 
glorified through him, so that he cannot tell which he 
would prefer; for himself it would be far better “to 
depart and to be with Christ," but for the Philippians it 
is better that he should “abide in the flesh” (i. 19-24). 
Hence he feels confident that he will live, and that he 
will see the Philippians again ; and hence also he exhorts 
them not to be discouraged by persecutions, and to be at 
unity among themselves (1. 25, ii. 2). The reason for this 
second exhortation is uncertain : it may be that the differ- 
ences of race at Philippi, the mingling of Romans and 
Greeks, of Europeans and Asiaties, had led to the factious 
assertion by each race of its own superiority, or it may be, 
though less probably, that there as elsewhere the feud 
raged between Gentile and Jewish Christians. And, since 
faction comes of self-assertion, he urges as its antidote the 
cultivation of “lowliness of mind,” which he enforces by 
the great example of Jesus Christ, who, so far from assert- 
ing the divinity which belonged to Him, emptied Himself 
of it and took the form of a bond-servant ; to this St Paul 
adds a strong appeal on his own aecount, that his work 
among them may not seem to have been in vain (ii. 3-18). 
He then, with an expression of regret that some of his 
fellow-workers are no longer with him, announces that he 
hopes to send Timothy to them as soon as he knows the 
issue of his coming trial; and he is hopeful that he may 
be able to go himself; however that may be, he sends 
back their own messenger, Epaphroditus, who after coming 
to Rome had almost sacrificed his life in the energy of his 
work (ii. 19-30). "Then follows an abrupt transition to 
another subject, which has sometimes been thought to 
mark the commencement of a new letter. He suddenly 
begins to warn the Philippians in strong terms against false 
teachers, either Judaizing Christians, or, more probably, 
Jews, who were preaching the necessity of circumcision 
(Holsten thinks that there is a reference to the murder of 
James the Just) ; he maintains that, although he was him- 
self a “Hebrew of Hebrews,” and therefore possessed 
whatever “confidence in the flesh” such a one might 
claim, yet he counted it all as “loss” in order that he 
might gain “the righteousness which is of God by faith" ; 
and borrowing a metaphor from the Greek games he 
regards this as a prize which has to be won by a continu- 
ous effort (iii. 2-16). He urges the Philippians to follow 


him in this struggle towards moral perfection, in contrast : 
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either to the Christians who had lapsed into Epicureanism 
or, as some think, to the antinomian Jews (ii. 17, iv. 1). 
He then gives some personal messages to Euodia and 
Syntyche (whom Schwegler considers to be personifications 
of the Jewish and heathen Christian parties respectively), 
and to Synzygus (or, if the word be nota proper name, 
an anonymous “yoke-fellow” who has been variously 
supposed to be Paul's wife, Clement of Rome, St Peter, 
Lydia the purple-seller, or Epaphroditus), and mentions 
“Clement,” about whom it has been much discussed, 
but to little purpose, whether he was a Philippian or a 
toman, and, if the latter, whether he was the same per- 
son who figures in early legends as bishop of Rome, or 
whether, as Daur thinks, the name is really that of the 
Flavius Clemens who was condemned under Domitian for 
“atheism.” The personal messages are followed by 
general exhortations to joyfulness, forbearance, trustful- 
ness, and steadfastness in Christian virtue; and then 
comes that which was probably the special oceasion of 
writing, an acknowledgment of the money which they 
had sent to him (iv. 4-20). 

It is the more probable opinion that the epistle was 
written from Rome, and not from Cæsarea; whether it 
was written in the carlier or the later period of his stay 
there is à question which has been much diseussed, but 
which the scantiness of the evidence respecting that stay 
does not allow of being satisfactorily answered; most 
writers (De Wette, Wieseler, Wiesinger, Meyer) place it 
in the later period, others (Bleek, Ewald, Beyschlag, Light- 
foot) in the earlier; the latter view is more probable on 
account of the general agreement of this epistle with the 
epistle to the Romans. It throws an interesting light on 
St Paul’s external relations. He was a prisoner, probably 
in charge of the prefect of the pretorian guard, and conse- 
quently with opportunities of making the gospel known 
among the soldiers ; and the mention of Caesar's household, 
though no doubt that term covered a large number of 
scattered individuals, makes it possible that he was lodged 
near the imperial palace on the Palatine. 

The genuineness of the epistle was attacked by Baur 
on three grounds, whieh he himself states to be (1) the 
appearance of gnostic ideas in ii. 6-11, (2) the want of 
anything distinctively Pauline, (3) the questionableness of 
some of the historical data.! The attack has been re- 
newed by one section of his followers ; but it is generally 
admitted even by critics who reject the epistles to the 
Ephesians and Colossians? that the attack upon this epistle 
has failed. The supposed gnosticism of ii. 5-11 is not 
proved; the supposed identification of Clement (iv. 3) with 
Flavius Clemens, the cousin of Domitian, is merely an 
arbitrary guess ; and the list of expressions which are not 
found in other epistles of St Paul is not greater than may 
reasonably be expected from the differences in the subject- 
matter.? 

The doctrinal importance of the epistle is considerable, 
for it contains a passage which, if it could be certainly 
understood, would be at once the key and the summary of 
5t Pauls Christology. In 2 Corinthians viii. 9 he had 


1 Paul, E. T., vol. ii. p. 45; Theol. Jahrb., 1849, 501, which is 
partly reprinted as an addendum in Paul, E. T., vol. ii. p. 64. 

? E.g. Hilgenfeld, Einleitung, p. 833; Renan, St Paul, p. 6; 
Pfleiderer, Paulinism, E. T., vol. i. p. 29. 

? Baur was followed in this attack by Schwegler (Das nach post. 
Zeitalter, vol. ii. p. 133) and Volkmar (in the Theol. Jahrb., 1856, p. 
309) ; and he was answered by Lünemann (Pauli ad Philipp. Epist. 

. . defendit, Gottingen, 1847), Bruckner (Epist. ad Philipp. . 
vindicata, Leipsic, 1848), Hilgenfeld (in the Zeitschr. f. wissensch. 
Theol., 1871, p. 809). A new attack was made by Hinsch in the 
same Zeitschrift, 1873, p. 59 (criticized by Hilgenfeld, ibid., p. 178), 
and by Holsten iu the Jahrbh. f. prot. Theol. (1875, p. 425; 1876, p. 
58), which has been met by the important treatise of P. W. Schmidt, 
ANeutestainentliche Huperkritik, Berlin, 1880. 
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said of Christ that “though He was rich yet for your 
sakes He became poor”; in Philippians ii. 5-7 this is 
expanded into the explicit declaration that * being in the 
form of God He counted it not a prize (1) to be equal with 
God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men.” Each phrase of the 
passage is of great significance, but it is also of great 
uncertainty of meaning: the main points of uncertainty 
are (1) whether the subject of the sentence is the incarnate 
or the pre-incarnate Christ; (2) what is implied by the 
phrase “in the form’of God,” and what is its relation to 
the phrase “to be equal with God,” some thinking that 
it implies an identity, others an inferiority of status; 
(3) what is meant by the word here rendered “ prize” 
(dpraypov), some thinking that this is the right rendering, 
and that the meaning is “ He did not tenaciously cling to 
His divinity but surrendered it,” others thinking that it 
should be rendered “an act of robbery,” and that the 
meaning is “ He did not think it a usurpation to assert 
His divinity” ; (4) what is meant by “emptied Himself,” 
whether He only divested Himself of the outward sem- 
blance of divinity, or whether He reduced Himself to the 
bare consciousness of personality in becoming incarnate ; 
this last question, that of the nature of the kenosis, has 
bearings of especial importance on the general doctrine of 
the Person of Christ. 

Discussions of these questions from various points of view will be 
found not only in commentaries on the passage (e.g., Lightfoot) 
and works on New Testament theology (e.g., Weiss) but more 
particularly in Baur, Peul, E. T., vol. ii. p. 45 (who thinks that 
the conceptions are gnostic and un-Pauline) ; Ernesti, in Studien u. 
Kritiken, 1848, p. $89, and 1821, p. 602 (who thinks that ápma-yuóv 
refers by way of contrast to the first Adam, who tried to seize 
what was not his own); Hilgenfeld, in the Zeitschr. f. wissensch. 
Theol., 1871, p. 192, and ibid., 1873, p. 178; Grimm, ibid., 1873, 
p. 33 ; Hinsch, ibid., 1873, p. 59; R. Schmidt, Paulinische Christo- 
logie, 1870, p. 163 (whose explanation deserves especial considera- 
tion); Pfleiderer, Paulinism, E. T., vol. i. p. 146; and more recently 
Weitfenbach, Zur Auslequny der Stelle Phil, n. 5-11, Karlsruhe, 
1884. For the question as to the nature of the henosis, see Gess, 
Die Lehre vou der Person Christi, Basel, 1856, pp. 81, 294. 

The best modern editions of the epistle are those of B. Weiss, 
Der Philipperbricf ausgelegt, Leipsie, 1859, and Lightfoot, The 
Epistle to the Philippians, 3d ed., London, 1873. (E. HA.) 

PHILIPPICUS, or PruinxPrcus, emperor of Constanti- 
nople from December 711 to June 713, was the son of the 
patrician Nicephorus, and became distinguished as a soldier 
under Justinian Il. His proper name was Bardanes, 
Itelying on the support of the Monothelete party, he made 
some pretensions to the throne on the outbreak of the first 
great rebellion against Justinian ; these led to his relega- 
tion to Cephalonia by Tiberius Absimarus, and subsequently 
to his banishment, by order of Justinian, to Cherson. 
Here Dardanes, taking the name of Philippieus, success- 
fully incited the inhabitants to revolt against a prince who 
had made them the objects of one of his most vindietive 
expeditions, and on the assassination of Justinian in Asia 
Minor he at once assumed the purple. Among his first 
acts were the deposition of Cyrus, the orthodox patriarch 
of Constantinople, in favour of John, a member of his own 
sect, and the summoning of a “conciliabulum " of Eastern 
bishops which abolished the canons of the sixth general 
council, and restored to the diptychs the names of Sergius 
and Honorius. Meanwhile Terbelis, king of the Bulgarians, 
attacked Constantinople, burning some of its suburbs and 
carrying off many prisoners and much booty, while shortly 
afterwards the Saracens made similar inroads from the 
Asiatic side. The short reign of Philippicus was brought 
to a close through a conspiracy headed by two of his 
generals, who cansed him to be blinded in the hippodrome 
in June 713. Of the remainder of his life nothing is 
known. He was succeeded by his secretary, Artemius, 
known as Anastasius IT. 
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PHILIPPINES, an archipelago in the south-east of Asia, ex- 
tending from 4° 40’ to 20° N. lat., and from 116° 40° to 
126° 30’ E. long. On the west and north-west it 1s sepa- 
rated by the China Sea from China and the Indo-Chineso 
peninsula ; towards the east lies the Pacific ; on the north 
a number of smaller islands stretch out towards Formosa; 
and on the sonth, while a double connexion with Borneo 
is formed by the lines of the Palawan and Dalabae and the 
Sulu Islands, the basin of the Celebes Sea, with a central 
depth of from 1000 to 2600 fathoms, extends, fora distance 
of 300 miles, between its southernmost island (Mindanao) 
and Celebes. As the number of the Philippines is believed 
to exceed 1400, and the larger islands are in several cases 
only beginning to be properly explored, it 15 impossible to 
give a definitive statement of their aggregate land-area. 
A measurement on Domann's map (1882) resulted in 
114,356 square miles. Nor is it in regard to the area 
alone that our knowledge is defective. Though for three 
centuries the greater part of the territory has been nomi- 
nally in Spanish possession, the interior of some of the 
larger islands has never been surveyed; several of the 
native tribes, especially in Mindanao, are altogether inde- 
pendent; the geology of Luzon, the best known of all the 
archipelago, is to a large extent matter of conjecture ; and 
the visit of a passing botanist or naturalist is enough to add 
facts of primary importance to the register of flora and fauna. 
While none of the summits, with the exeeption perhaps of 
Apo lin Mindanao, exceeds 9000 feet—the loftiest prob- 
ably being Halcon in Mindoro (8865 feet), Malindang in 
Mindanao (8685 feet), Mayon in Luzon (8275 feet), and 
Malaspina in Negros (8190 feet)—all the islands may be 
described in general as mountainous and hilly. The prin- 
cipal ranges have a tendency to run north and south, with 
a certain amount of deflexion cast or west, as the case 
may be, so that the orographic diagram of the archipelago 
as a whole would have a certain similarity to a fan with 
northern Luzon as its centre of radiation. The geologist 
finds his task in the Philippines exceptionally difficult, 
owing to so much of the surface being covered with a 
dense vegetation, which often obliges him to be contented 
with no better indication than the pebbles of the alluvium. 
Nowhere, almost, are there euttings or excavations to open 
up the records of the rocks, It seems certain, from the 
frequency not only of large tracts of coral reef along the 
coasts but of raised beaches at a considerable distance 
and elevation inland, containing shells similar to those 
of the adjacent seas, that much of the archipelago has 
been heaved from below the sea-level within compara- 
tively recent times, As the neck of land between the 
Bay of Sogod and the Day of Ragay or Guinayangan and 
that between this latter bay and the Bay of San Miguel 
consist of alluvium, tuffs, and marls, with modern shells, 
it appears probable that the southern parts of Luzon were 
at no very distant date separate islands, According to 
Drasche, southern and central Luzon comprises (1)a group 
of chloritic slates and gneiss; (2) diabases and gabbros; 
(3) Eocene limestones; (4) voleanie minerals and tuffs; 
(5) recent formations with marine fossils—tutts, limestones, 
clays, and marine and fluvial alluviums. In his travels 
through the more northern parts of the island the same 
geologist verified the existence of (1) diorite, gneiss, proto- 
genie and chloritic slates; (2) an extensive system of strati 
fied conglomerates and sandstones ; (3) modern volcanic 
rocks (quartzose trachyte, amphiboliferous and sanidinie 


1 According to the Spanish hydrographie maps, the height of this 
mountain is 8813 feet; but the barometer of Rajal and Montano's 
expedition (which aseended to the top in 1880) indicated 10,270 feet, 
and that used by Schadenberg and Koch in 1882 no less than 10,827 
(see Bull, Soc. de Géogr., Paris, 1881, p. 566). 
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trachyte, amphiboliferous andesite and dolerite) ; (4) tuffs 
and tufaccous sandstones, with banks of limestone and 
marl; (5) banks of coral and breccia of coraliferous lime- 
stone, and recent volcanic products. The late origin of the 
coralliferous limestone is shown by the corals belonging to 
genera still existing in the Indian Ocean—Galaxea, Favia, 
Meandrina, Porites,and Astracopora—and being specifieally 
similar, though not identical. A remarkable feature is the 
stratification of the limestone. 

Volcanic forces, as has been already implied, have had 
a great share in shaping the archipelago, and a large 
number of the mountains bear the stamp of their former 
activity. But those that still have the eredit of being 
working volcanoes are comparatively few. 

Monte Cagna (3910 feet), discovered by Claudio Montero on the 
north-eastern promontory of Luzon, appears to discharge smoke eon- 
tinually, and the Dabuyanes group (to the north of Luzon) contains 
several orifices belonging to the same centre of eruption, —a regular 
voleano in Babuyan Claro, a solfatara in the Didiea rocks, and a vol- 
canic island thrown up in 1856. Of greater importance are the three 
burning mountains of southern Luzon—Taal, Albay, and Bulusan. 
Taal lies 45 miles almost due south of Manila. Being only 850 feet 
high, it is remarkable as one of the lowest volcanoes in the world. 
The present craters are situated in a small triangular island in the 
middle of Lake Bombon or Bongbong. A tradition exists (and has 
been aecepted without question by many writers) that this lake, 
covering an area of 100 square miles, and having in the south and 
cast a depth of 109 fathoms, was formed in 1700 on oecasion of a 
terrible eruption, which undermined the whole mass of a gigantic 
mountain, $000 or 9000 feet high ; and, whether (for this is extremely 
doubtful) the event took place within historie times or not, the 
vast deposits of porous tuff in all the surrounding country appear 
to show that such a voleano must have existed. The water in the 
lake is now sweet, but tradition again asserts that 1t was at one 
time salt, possibly through direet communication with the sea. 
As it is exposed to strong evaporation and discharges into the sea 
by the Pansipit without being recruited by any considerable affluent, 
it is probably fed by subterranean sources. To the cast of Lake 

hombon stands the extinct volcano of Maquiling, at whose foot are 
the hot springs of Los Daños ; and about 15 miles farther east is 
Majaijai (7020 feet), of which the last eruption was iu 1730. Away 
iu the south-east of Luzon there is quite a series of high voleanic 
cones, —]sarog, lriga, Mazaraga, and Albay or Mayon. The last, one 
of the most active voleanoes in the arehipelago, is extremely regular 
in form, rising gradually from a base about 50 miles in circuit. The 
first partial aseent was made by Esteban Solis in 1592, and the first 
complete aseent by Paton and Stewart, two young Scotchmen, in 
1558. A terrible eruption on 1st February 1814 partially destroyed 
Camalig, Budiao, Albay, Guinobatan, and Daraga, and proved fatal 
to 12,000 persons, the matter thrown out forming vast deposits deep 
cnough in some places near the mountain to bury the loftiest trees. 
A similar fate befell the same district during the eruptions that 
oceurred between 20th July and 24th Oetober 1867. On 31st October 
1876 one of the terrible storms for which the Philippines are notori- 
ous burst on the mountain ; the floods, pouring down the sides of 
Mayon and sweeping along with them the loose voleanie débris, 
brought destruction on Manilao, Camalig, Guinobatan, Ligao, Oas, 
Polangin, Libon, and other places, filling up the roads, breaking 
Hown the bridges, and completely ruining upwards of 6000 houses. 
During 1881 and 1882 the eruptive forces were again exceedingly 
active, Still farther to the south, in the very extremity of Luzon, 
stands the voleano of Bulusan, which, after being for a long time 
apparently extinet, began again to smoke in 1852. According to 
Jagor (Reisen, p. 66), it repeats in striking fashion the forms of 
Vesuvius, having two peaks, —in the west a bell-shaped dome, the 
eruption cone, and iu the east a high ridge similar to Monte Somma, 
probably the remains of a great circular crater. As in Vesuvius, 
the present crater is in the centre of the extinct one. In the island 
of Negros, 150 miles sonth-south-west of Bulusan, there is the 
voleano of Malaspina or Canlaon (8190 feet); the island of Fuego 
probably takes its name from its volcanie phenomenon; and about 
40 miles farther to the south-east a new voleano burst out in 1876 
iu the island of Camiguin (not to be confounded, as it sometimes is, 
with Camiguin off the north coast of Luzon), near the village of 
Catarman. In the great island of Mindanao we have the three 
volcanoes of Macaturing! (Sugnt, Polloe, or Cottabató), inland from 
Hana Bay, and Apo and Sanguil (Sarangani or Butulan), both in 
the central eordillera and the latter almost at its sonthern terminus. 
‘Though the last great eruption of Cottabató was in 1856, it is still 
active at Intervals, and in 1871 the town of the same name was 


! Tt was supposed till quite reeeutly that there were two mountains 


in this distriet,——one being Maeaturing, the other Sugut, Polloc, or | COPPET, 


Cottabató. 
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m destroyed by earthquakes. Apo, according to Schaden- 
»erg and Koch, has three summits, in the midst of which lies the 
great crater, now extinct and filled with water. Considerable energy 
is still displayed by the solfataras and boiling springs lower down. 


It is difficult to say how these various volcanoes are 
related to cach other; José Centeno suggests with con- 
siderable probability that they form two lines of activity, 
an eastern comprising Isarog, Albay, Bulusan, Camiguin, 
Apo, and Butulan, and a western Buguias (extinct), Arayat 
(extinct), Taal, Canlaon, Macaturing. Three only of the 
larger islands, it will be observed, contain actual centres of 
eruption, and some of the larger voleanoes appear to be in 
the later stages of their activity, —Albay generally diseharg- 
ing an incoherent form of lava, whilst Taal and others dis- 
charge nothing but ashes. Other phenomena usually associ- 
ated with volcanic activity are common enough throughout 
the archipelago: there is a great deposit of sulphur in the 
middle of the island of Leyte; inflammable gas bursts out in 
the south of Panay; and there are hot springs at Buguias, at 
Los Banos or Maynit, already mentioned, at Pagsanghan, 
at San Luis or Maynit in Batangas, in the Taysan Moun- 
tains, at Tibi or Tivi, &c. At Los Baños there was a regular 
bathing establishment erected by the Franciscans in 1671 ; 
but it was burned down in 1727, and, though rebuilt by 
public subscription in 1880, may be said to be in a chronie 
state of decay. ‘The Tibi springs, described in detail by 
Jagor (Reisen, pp. 114, 115), are remarkable for beautiful 
cones produced by the deposit of siliceous material. The 
water in some cases is hot enough to cook food. "They 
are situated on the east coast of Luzon on Lagonoy Bay. 

Earthquakes. — Earthquakes are sufficiently frequent and 
violent in the Philippines to affeet the style adopted in 
the erection of buildings ; in 1874, for instanee, they were 
very numerous throughout the archipelago, and in Manila 
and the adjacent provinces shocks were felt daily for several 
weeks. The most violent earthquakes on record in the 
Philippines occurred in July 1880, when the destruction 
of property was immense, both in the capital and in other 
important towns of central Luzon. 

AMinerals.—' Though hitherto little advantage has been 
taken of its existence, there appears to be in several of the 
islands a fair amount of mineral wealth. Two coal-fields 
are known to exist, one beginning in Caransan in the south 
of Luzon, and probably extending southwards across the 
Strait of San Bernardino to Catbalongan in Samar, and 
another occupying the western slopes of Cebu and the 
castern slopes of Negros, and thus probably passing under 
the Strait of Taüon. In the first basin there is a bed 
from 10 to 20 fect thick cropping out at Gatbo, which has 
given good results as a fuel for steamboats ; in the second 
Centeno reports at least five beds of varying thickness and 
quality. The first discovery of the mincral was made in 
Cebu in 1827. Hitherto little success has attended the 
schemes of exploitation. Iron-ore of excellent purity occurs 
in various parts of Luzon, in Laguna, Bulacan, Pampanga, 
Camarines Norte, and notably in the Camaehin Mountains 
between the Bulaon and the Garlan; but, with the excep- 
tion of a few small foundries in Bulacan province, there 
are no iron-works in the eountry. In this department 
there was actually more activity a century ago. Copper- 
mines are worked at Mancayan, Suyue, Bumucum, and 
Agbao in the province of Lepanto, by the Cantabro- 
Philippine Company, founded in 1862; and the heathen 
natives of that region (perhaps having learned the art 
from Chinese or Japanese strangers) appear to have long 
been aecustomed to manufacture copper utensils for their 
own use and for sale in the Christian scttlements. "The 
ore at Maneayan contains upwards of 16 per cent. of 
24 of sulphur, 5 of antimony, and 5 of arsenic. 
For a short time after 1847 copperanines were worked 
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at Assit in the island of Masbate; and it is known that 
copper ores exist in the provinees of Tayabas and Camar- 
ines Sur (Luzon), Antique (Panay), and the island of 
Capul Gold is very generally distributed throughout the 
archipelago, but mostly in insignifieant quantities. From 
the deposits in Camarines Norte (in Paraeale, Mambulao, 
Labo), where it occurs in placers and in quartz and other 
rocks, about 30 oz. per month are obtained. Much more 
important are the gold-washings of Misamis and Surigao 
in Mindanao, the former of which yield about 150 oz. per 
month. Neither the mercury nor lead veins diseovered at 
different times have proved of economie value.! 
Climate.—AÀs the north part of Luzon is as far from 
the south of the Sulu Islands as the north of England 
from the south of Italy, and as the archipelago is divided 
by the line of the ecliptie, the climate of one region differs 
considerably from that of another, though the general 
characteristics are everywhere tropical The northern 
islands lie in the region of the typhoons. Three seasons 


are usually recognized,—a cold, a hot, and a wet. The 
first extends from November to February or March ; the 


winds are northerly, and, though there is no need for fire, 
woollen garments can be worn with comfort in the morn- 
ings; the sky is for the most part clear and the atmo- 
sphere bracing ; and Europeans look forward to this period 
as the most enjoyable of the year. The hot season lasts 
from March to June, and the heat becomes very oppressive 
before the beginning of the.southerly monsoon. Thunder- 
storms, often of terrifie violence, are of frequent occurrence 
in May and June. The wet season is usually ushered in 
by the heavy rains locally known as “collas.” During 
July, August, September, and October the rain comes 
down in torrents and large tracts of the lower country are 
flooded. According to the observations of the Jesuits at 
Manila during the eight years 1870 to 1877 the total rain- 
fall (distributed over 113 days) slag to 66°6 inches. 


Cold. ; Hot. | Wet. i 
: Mean temperature........... 72°°32 87°26 | 84° 
Manila i Rana LL... HON aes in ieee e 
CEDE Mean temperature... e 75°02 | 86230125 “86 
Rainal e inches | 12°54 9°29 '26 90 | 
Davao kr temperature aese ae 8690 SS TO ee A 
Rama a inches | 16°53 | 39°27 | 32°15 
Sulu En temperature eee DELE 82°07 EEE 
i Raima see inches, 15774 39:859 35943 


Fauna, —'The mammals of the Philippines are strikingly 
few, E when contrasted with those of such an island 
as Java; but their number may yet be slightly increased, 
and nine-tenths of them are peculiar species. Since Cyno- 
pithecus niger was struck out of the list, the only monkey 
known to science is JMacacus cynomolgus (chongo of the 
Tagals), found in all the islands; but there are also pure 
white monkeys (not albinos) in Mindanao, and specimens 
are occasionally sold at Manila. The lemuroids are repre- 
sented by the strange little Tarsius spectrum, the insecti- 
vora proper by Galeopithecus philippensis and a * tupaia,” 
or squirrel-shrew. Of carnivora there are three species, two 
civets and a wild cat, as well as the ordinary domestic 
animal. The rodents comprise only a few squirrels, Sciurus 
philippensis, &c., a porcupine, and two or three rats. Of 
bats there are between twenty and thirty species. The 
wild boar is regularly hunted in all the islands; the natives 
throughout the archipelago keep large numbers of black 
J. Roth, “ Ueber die geologische Besehaffenheit der Philippinen," pub- 
lished as an appeudix to Jagor’s Reisen, but, like the other appendices, 
left out in the untrustworthy English translation, Drasche gives a 
good deal of fresh material in Fragmente zu einer Geologie der Insel 
Luzon, reproduced in Boletin de la Comision del Mapa Geoloyieo de 


España, vol. viii, 1881. Perrey has collected information about the 
Philippine earthquakes in Mém. de l Acad, de Dijon, 1860, &c. 
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pigs; and the Babuyanes group take their name from babuy, 
“a pig.” Of deer there are three species, Cervus mariannus, 
C. philippensis, and C. Alfredi; and a chevrotain or mouse- 
deer (Tragulus) is found, more especially i in Bataan. Tapa, 
or sun-dried deer’s flesh, is a favourite food with the 
natives. The statement that the horse has become wild in 
the interior of several islands is founded on a mistake. The 
ordinary domestie variety, probably of Spanish, Chinese, 
and Japanese origin, is “generally small, but well-shaped 
and hardy, the largest and best breeds coming from Batan- 
as, Albay, and Camarines, the smallest and | probably the 
P from Ilocos” (D. M. Forbes). For all kinds of 
field work the buffalo (“ carabao ") is employed ; ordinary 
cattle and goats are common enougli, and some of the former 
are of great excellence. As there is a Tagalog name for it, 
it has been supposed that the elephant was at one time to 
be met with in the Philippines; and in the Sulu Islands, 
at least, 1t 15 said to have existed in the 17th century. 
The birds of the Philippines proper show the isolated 
charaeter of the group by the absence of a large number of 
ordinary Malayan forms, and at the same time there is a con- 
siderable proportion of genera from Australia, India, and 
China. Viscount Walden (Trans. Zool. Soe., vol. ix., 1877) 
found the known species numbered 219, and R. B. Sharpe, 
by the assistance of Professor Steere’s collections, brought 
the total up to 237 species, of which 151 were peculiar to 
the Philippines. To these must be added several species 
hitherto only found in the Sulu Islands. Palawan has a 
strong Bornean element. It is enongh here to mention a 
number of peculiar woodpeckers, beautiful little parakeets 
(Loriculus), a number of pigeons (including at least one 
peculiar genus, Phapitreron), cockatoos, mound-builders, and 
a peculiar hornbill, Penelopides, known from its note as 
“calao” to the natives, who frequently tame it. The prin- 
cipal game bird is the jungle-fowl (Callus bankiva).? 
Alligators abound in some of the lakes and rivers ; and 
turtles, tortoises, and various kinds of lizards are familiar 
enough forms; one of the last, the *ehaeon," is believed 
by the natives to be a defence against earthquakes, The 
beauty and varicty of the butterflies and the destructiveness 
of the termites are obtrusive features of the insect life ; 
the land-shells are peculiar, numerous, and remarkable for 
delicacy of form and colour. Some of the molluscs attain 
gigantic dimensions ; the *taclobo" shell sometimes weighs 
200 tb, and is used for baptismal fonts. One of the most 
valuable kinds of fish is the “ dalag " (Ophiocephalus vagus), 
and one of the most peculiar the Hemiramphus vivipara. 
Flora.—The flora of the Philippines is essentially Malay- 
an, intermixed with a Ckinese element, but with sufticient 
individuality to constitute a sub-region. „According to 
Llanos's edition of Mantel Blanco’s Flora de Filipinas,’ 
4479 species are known belonging to 1223 genera and 155 
orders. Among the dicotyledons the orders most abun- 
dantly represented are: Leguminose (77 generi) Rubiacex 
and Composite (each 41), E oum (32), Urticaceæ 
(25), Acanthacew (28), Apocynacex (22), Asclepiadacez (20), 
Sapindacex (20); and among the monocotyledons Orchid- 
«cec (80), Palme (28), Artem (21), Graminacew (195. Of 
ferns there are 50 genera. The forests contain more than 
200 kinds of wood thought worthy of trial in the arsenal 
at Manila. Among them may be mentioned the teak- 
like molave (Vitex altissima and geniculata); the dongon 
(Sterculia eymbiformis); the ipel (Eperua decandra), greatly 
prized for its hardness ; the lauan or lawaan (Dipterocarpus 
thurifer), a light stringy wood, often used by the Malays for 
their canoes; the bolongaeta (Diospyros pilosanthera), em- 
ployed for fine kinds of furniture. 


Distr. of Animals, aud Island Life. 
1845; Llanos's ed., 4 vols., 
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Products. —Mangoes, plantains, mangosteen, jack-fruit, medlars, 
and in general most of the Malayan fruits are to be met with ; the 
lanzon oceurs in the north, and the durian in the south, more 
especially in the Sulu Islands. Rice is the staple food of the 
natives, but, though it is extensively cultivated, the supply is not 
always equal to the demand. — Sweet. potatoes (camote), a kind of 
yam (palawan), the ground-nut, and gourds are pretty generally 
grown, as well as occasionally peas, potatoes, and in the higher 
regions even wheat. The plants which are of primary commercial 
importance are tobacco, Manila-hemp, sugar-eane, eoffee, and cocoa. 

Tobacco was made a Government monopoly by Captain General 
José Baseo y Vargas in 1781, and remained so till 1st July 1882. 
Though it was free to any one to grow the plant to any extent he 
pleased, the Government was the only purchaser, fixed its own 
price, and, paying its debts according to its own convenience, was 
sometimes three or four years in arrear. Besides, certain districts 
were bound to furnish a certain quantity of the leaf, and the pea- 
sant was thus often forced under severe penalties to devote himself 
to the tobacco erop when he would have obtained better results 
from something else. The best tobacco comes from the provinces 
of Isabela and Cagayan, and it is there that the cultivation is most 
systematically carried on; but the plant is also grown in other 
provinees of Luzon (Union, Hocos, Lepanto, &c.) as well as in the 
Visayas Islands. The average production in the ten years 1872-81 
was 214,400 quintals (each 101:43 English tb), of which 114,400 
were from Isabela and Cagayan. About 25,000 quintals were sent 
to Spain as tribute, and another portion was sold by public auction 
for foreign export. For tobaeco of the first class from Cagayan 
and Isabela the Government paid iu recent years between 13 and 
14 dollars per quintal, for the second. class between 10 and 11, for 
the third between 7 and $8, and for the fourth between 6 and 7. 
About 280 million cigars were manufactured annually in six fac- 
tories employing 20,000 hands, 95 millions for foreign export and 
the rest for home consumption. Of the foreign cigars 50 inillions 
went to Singapore, Java, the Moluceas, and India, 30 millions to 
China and Japan, 4 millions to Australia, and 11 millions to Europe. 
Hitherto tobaeco-planting has been earried on (with few exceptions) 
only by people of small means; but since the abolition of the 
monopoly several companies have been started, and the whole con- 
dition of the industry will probably soon be greatly modified. 
Abaca or MANILA-HEMP (g.v. ) is best grown in the south-east of 
Luzon, in Samar, Leyte, and Bohol. Its cultivation requires little 
trouble, and the plantations, usually small, are each the property 
of a native family. Tland-labour and a few simple machines of 
native construction are all that is required in the preparation of 
the fibre. The abacá districts are generally very poor. — Cotfee was 
introduced, probably from Brazil, in the latter part of the 18th 
eentury, but the first plantation on a large scale was formed only 
in 1826. The cultivation is now pretty extensive, Philippine 
coffee appears in the European markets as Manila or Zamboanga 
coffee. The former, which comes from Batangas, Cavite, and 
Laguna to the amount of 70,000 piculs (a Spanish pieul=140 Ib) 
per annum, is a small but well-flavoured berry; the latter, princi- 
pally grown in Mindanao and Sulu, which send a good deal of their 
produce direet to Singapore, is in less repute, because, while the 
berry is larger, less care is bestowed on the gathering and sorting. 
France was at one time the only great purehaser of Philippine 
collee, but about two-thirds of the crop now finds its way to Spain, 
England, the Netherlands, and Austria, In general far too little 
care is given to the plantations. Sugar is extensively cultivated, 
and the export has increased from 1,399,434 piculs in 1871 to 
3,382,664 in 1881. About a third of the whole is produced by 
Pampanga; and Cavite, Laguna, Pangasinan, Bulucan, and Bataan 
also contribute. About 1,200,000 pieuls are exported from Tloilo, 
which collects from Panay and Negros, &e. The finest is probably 
that from Capiz in Panay, where, as in this southern district 
generally, the violet-coloured cane is grown. Most of the larger 
plantations (some exceeding 1000 acres) are monastic property, aud 
are leased out to Chinese half-breeds, who are said to succeed better 
than Europeans. The smaller are cultivated by the proprietors 
with the assistanee of their families and relatives, and less fre- 
quently of bond or hired labourers. A tendeney has shown itself 
since 1870 to create larger estates, and to import better machinery ; 
but it will be some time before the Philippine sugar-crop is gener- 
ally treated according to scientific methods. The finest Manila 
quality is sent to Spain, and the secondary qualities to England ; 
tor the Hoilo sugars the United States are the principal destination. 

Trade. —Defore the conquest there was considerable commercial 
intercourse between the Philippines and China and Japan, but this, 
which would naturally have developed enormously if the Spanish 
trade between Manila and America (Navidad and Acapulco) had 
been left free, was interrupted, and at times almost completely 
stopped, by a series of absurd restrictions, devised in the supposed 
interest of the trade between Spain and America. For a long period 
only a single galleon, under Government supervision, was allowed 
to proceed yearly from Manila to Acapuleo, the value of the cargo 
each way being bound not to exceed a certain sum. Direct trade 


with Europe via the Cape was commenced in 1764; but, as if the 
exclusion of all except Spanish ships was not suflicient, a practical 
monopoly of this field of enterprise was in 1785 bestowed on the 
Royal Company of the Philippines. With the close of the 18th 
century a certain amount of liberty began to be conceded to foreign 
vessels ; the first English commercial house was established at 
Manila in 1809 ; and in 1831 the monopoly of the Royal Company 
expired. Manila remained the only port for foreign trade till 1842, 
when Cebu was also opened ; Zamboanga (Mindanao), lloilo (Panay), 
Sual (Luzon), Legazpi or Albay (Luzon), aud Tacloban (Leyte) are 
now in the same category, but only Manila, Iloilo, and Cebu have 
proved of real importance, as they are the only ports where foreign- 
bound vessels have hitherto loaded. The following table shows 
how rapidly the trade of the country has recently developed. 
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| Vessels, | Tons. Vessals.| Tons. Vessels. | Tons. | Vessels. Tons. 
i875 | nat | 235,418| 315 299,613 232 87,593| 245 | 186,983 
1576 311 216,785 311 224,442 104 86,001 241 186,631 
187; | 356 | 251,417] 351 | 249,649] 268 | 104,344] 226 | 187,585 
1878 445 303,420! 446 305,168 369 178,491 314 234,848 
is7a | 458 317,000 478  325,005| 300 | 231,432] 318 | 212,695 
1880 542 449,937 524 459,145 454 | 391,312 | 328 201,966 


The American trade increased in this period from 101 vessels 
(129,489 tons) to 164 (202,653). The value of the imports rose 
from $11,987,162 to $25,493,319 and of the exports from 
$14,837,796 to $23,450,285. In 1883 333 vessels (270,000 tons) 
entered at Manila alone, the Spanish numbering 110 (93,000 tons) 
and the British 132 (92,000 tons); the exports in the same year 
were valued at $29,996,000. 

The manufactures of the Philippines consist of a variety of textile 
fabrics (pifia fibres, silk, cotton), some of great excellence and 
beauty, hats, mats, baskets, ropes, furniture, coarse pottery, carriages, 
and musical instruments. 

Islands and Provinces.—The Batanes and Babuyanes, the most 
northerly of the Philippines, have an area of only 280 square miles, 
with 8700 inhabitants, who pay no tribute. The rearing of horses 
is the principal ocenpation. The chief settlement is San José de 
Tbana in the island of Batan. Camiguin, the southernmost of the 
Jabuyanes, is about 30 miles from the coast of Luzon. 

Luzon or Lucon, with an area of 40,885 square miles, is the 
largest island in the whole archipelago, and as the seat of the 
Government at Manila it is the most important. The northern 
trunk, so to speak, extends north and south for 340 miles. From 
the mountains known as Caraballos of Balar or Nueva Ecija two 
ranges bifureate and stretch northward—the Sierra Oriental, skirt- 
ing the eastern coast till it ends at Cape Engaño, and the Sierra 
Occidental, keeping all the way at a distance of 25 or 30 miles from 
the western. Between these ranges lies the basin of the Rio 
Grande de Cagayan, which with its numerous aflluents (Bangag, 
Nayon, Mayat, Pongul, Ibulao, &c., from the east ; Calao, Cabagan, 
Pinacananauang, and Tulay from the west) forms the largest river- 
system in the whole archipelago. On the western slopes of the 
Sierra Occidental rise two other large rivers—the Abra, which 
reaches the sea at Vigan or Villa Fernandina, and the Agno, which 
after a winding course falls into the Gulf of Lingayan. To the 
south-west of the mountains extends a comparatively flat region, 
which continues south wards to the Bay of Manila and forms one of 
the richest agrieultural distriets in the island. It is watered by 
the lower part of the Agno and its lower tributaries, and the Rio 
Grande de Pampanga with its aflluents, which ultimately discharges 
into Manila Bay, and thus forms a convenient water-way for con- 
veying produce to the capital. There are also in these lowlands a 
number of extensive lagoons, such as that of Candava. To the west 
of the flat region the country rises into the considerable Cordillera 
de Zambales, which contains a number of peaks 5000 or 6000 feet 
high, and terminates northwards in a great peninsula forming the 
Gulf of Lingayan and southwards in a similar promontory (Sierra 
de Mariveles) which helps to form the Bay of Manila. To the 
east and south of this bay the general configuration is again hilly 
and even mountainous ; but the large area of 350 square miles is 
occupied by the Laguna de Day, connected with Manila by the 
Pasig, on which small steamers ply. The depth of this basin, though 
the southern side is bordered by a semicircular range of extinct 
voleanoes 6000 or 7000 feet high, seldom exceeds 4 fathoms. Two 
long eapes project from the northern side, the western one being 
continued by the island of Talim. From the south-east corner of 
the trunk of Luzon there extends for 180 miles a very irregular 
peninsula formed by a series of cordilleras running in a north- 
westerly and south-easterly direction. The following are the pro- 
vinees and distriets into which Luzon is divided, with their chief 
towns: Manila (258,274 inhabitants! in 1877), Manila; Bulacan 
(252,149), Bulacan ; Pampanga (226,809), Bacolor ; Principe (4158), 


1 The figures of the censuses may be trusted for the provinces of Luzon, &c., 
but often give no idea of the actual native population of the remoter districts, 
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Baler; Zataan (49,999, Balanga; Zambales (94,551), Iba; Pan- 
gasinan (293,291), Lingayen; Union (113,370), S. Fernando; 
Jlocos Sur (201,049), Vigan; Ilocos Norte (156,715), Laoag ; Abra 
(12,647), Bangued ; Cagayan (72,097), Tuguegarao ; Zsabela (35,616), 
Tumauini; Nueva Vizcaya (16,107), Bayombong; Nueva Ec 
(133,771), San Isidro; Laguna (132,504), Santa Cruz; Cavite 
(132,064), Cavite ; Batangas (275,075), Batangas ; Tayabas (53,668), 
Tayabas; Camarines Norte (30,661), Daet ; Camarines Sur (156,400), 
Nueva Caceres p Albay (257,533), Albay. 

To the south-east of Luzon lie the Visayas—Samar, Leyte, Bohol, 
Cebu, Negros, and Panay, with various smaller islands. 

Samar (area, 4367 square miles) is separated from the Albay penin- 
sula by the Strait of San Bernardino, 10 miles across. From north- 
west to south-east it is 120 miles long ;.its greatest breadth is 60 
miles. The provincial capital is Catbalongan on the west coast, 
on a bay dillicult of access. 
considerable streams—the Catubig, Loquilocum or Ulut, Suribao, 
&e. At Nipa-Nipa on the south-west coast there is a remarkable 
series of doas in which the people were wont to deposit their 
dead in coffins.) The narrow but extremely beautiful Strait of 
S. Juanico separates Samar from the island of Leyte. The lesser 
islands of Buat, Parasan, &c., are included in the province of 
Samar (178,890 inhabitants) Leyte (2716 square miles) is 100 miles 
long and 30 miles wide. The chief town and port, Tacloban, lies 
at the eastern entrance of the Strait of S. Juanico. Sulphur for 
the Manila powder-factory is obtained from the solfatara at Monte 
Manacagan. According to Jagor, the east coast is rising and the 
west is suffering from the encroachments of the sea at Ormoe to 
the extent of fifty yards in six years. South-west of Leyte is Bohol 
(area, 1496 square miles); the chief town is Tagbilaran, at the 
south-west corner. The province (226,546 inhabitants) comprises 
Siquijor and other islands, The important island of Cebu (2413 
square miles; provincial population, 403,405) is 135 miles long 
from north to south, but only 30 miles broad at the most. The 
chief town, Cebu, is the capital of the Visayas group and is next to 
Iloilo in the matter of commerce. It is only along the coast that 
cultivation is easy, and none of the villages lie far inland. Parallel 
with Cebu and separated from it by a strait 15 miles wide, is Negros 
(4670 square miles ; population, 204,669), with large sugar planta- 
tions, but only one large town, Jimamaylan, and no good ports. 
Bacolod is the administrative centre. North-west of Negros lies 
Panay (4633 square miles), which is divided into the three pro- 
vinees of Antique (124,103), Iloilo (410,430), and Capiz (243,244), 
in accordance with its physical conformation. Iloilo is the chief 
town and the seat of the see of Jaro. Off the south-east coast of 
Panay lies the island of Guimaras (215 square miles). 

In a line with the peninsula of Tayabas (Luzon) and the island 
of Leyte is Purias (190 square miles), which forms a province by 
itself (128 inhabitants), and Masbate (1211 square miles) and Ticao 
(121 square miles), which, comparatively sterile and thinly peopled 
(17,170), are united together. West of these islands isa considerable 
cluster, I. de Tablas (327 square miles), Sibuyan (159 square miles), 
tomblon, &c., constituting the province of Romblon (28,151). 
Mindoro (3934 square miles), one of the largest of the Philippines, 
lies only 10 miles south of Luzon, but its interior, peopled by about 
30,000 Manguianes, a race of doubtful affinity, is practically unex- 
plored, and its eighteen ‘‘ Spanish” villages are scattered along the 
coast at great distances from each other and with no proper means 
of cominunication. The principal settlement is Calapan, on the 
north-east coast. Marinduque (348 square miles), included in the 
province of Mindoro (58,125), is a flourishing island with 48,000 
inhabitants exporting various staples. South-west of Mindoro are 
the Calamianes (17,041 inhabitants), a great cluster of very small 
islands, the two Jargest being Busuanga (416 square miles) and 
Calamian ; and beyond these extends for 230 miles in a south- 
westerly direction the island Palawan or Paragua (4576 square 
miles), which nowhere exceeds a width of 30 miles and sometimes 
narrows to 10. It is little visited, and apart from Puerto Princesa, 
the chief town (578 inhabitants) there are few Spanish posts. 
The Sulu or Joló Archipelago? (948 square miles; Aon 100,000 
inhabitants), annexed by Spain in 1878, consists of about 150 
islands divided into the Dalanguingui, Sulu, Tapul, Kecuapoussan, 
Tawi-Tawi, Tagbabas, and Pangutarang groups. Many of the smaller 
islands are uninhabited, but the larger are occupied by an industri- 
ous Mohammedan population. "They formerly constituted, along 
with a portion of northern Dorneo, an independent state with an 
hereditary sultan and a regular nobility of great political influence. 
The highest hill in the principal island, Buat Timantangis, or Hill 
of Tears, is so called because it is the last point visible to the 
natives as they sail away froin their native haul Sulu, the present 
capital, lies on the north coast of the island of Sulu.? 
"IEEE T UAM ee oe ee ee 

1 For the antiquities discovered there, see Z. fiir Ethnol., Berlin, 1869, 

2 See for full description in Geographical Magazine, 1875, and Bol, de la Soc, 
Geo. de Madrid, 1873. 

3 See the elaborate accounts of Koner in Z, der Ges. für Erdk., Berlin, 1867, 


PP. 105, 142, and of Garin in Bol. de la Soc. Gen, de Madrid, 1881, as well as the 
old report of Dalrymple tn Oriental Repository. 
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The whole chain of the Sulus is practically a continuation of the 
south-western promontory of Mindanao or Maguindanao (37,256 
square tiles), the second largest island of the arehipelago, eontain- 
ing the Spanish provinces of Surigao (56,246), Misamis (85,376), 
Zamboanga (14,144), Davao (1695), Cottabaté (1232). Since about 
1876 much light has been thrown on this interesting island * by the 
Jesuit missionaries. It is remarkably mountainous, and appears to 
be divided by the Rangaya or Sugut Cordillera, which runs north- 
west and south-east, and is continued throughout the great western 
peninsula of Zamboanga, and, at the other extremity, bends south 
to form the peninsula of Butulan, Between the Rangaya range and 
that of the Tiruray lies the valley of the Rio Grande, a river navi- 
gable as far as Matingeahuan (70 or 80 miles) and connected with 
two great lakes, Lingauasan and Buluan, which during the rainy 
season merge, or nearly merge, into one. On the north side of the 
Rangaya range and connected with the sea by the river lign is the 
great crater-lake of Lanao, which with its little group of secondary 
crater-lakes probably gave rise to the name of the island, Maguin- 
danao, “ Land of Lakes.” Towards the east and sloping northwards 
extend the valleys of the Cagayan, the Tagoloan, and the Agusan, 
This last is the largest river in the whole island. Rising in the 
kinabuhan Mountains in the south-east, it pursues a very sinuous 
course for more than 200 miles and falls into Butuan Bay; in 
the lower regions it is navigable for eraft of considerable burden. 
Mindanao is throughout well peopled, much of it being occupied 
by independent Mohammedan sultanates. 

Administration, &c.—'The Philippines are subject to a governor- 
general with supreme powers, assisted by (1) a “junta of authorities” 
instituted in 1850, and consisting of the archbishop, the commander 
of the forces, the adiniral, the president of the supreme court, &c.; 
(2) a central junta of agriculture, industry, and commerce (dating 
from 1866); and (3) a council of adininistration. In the provinces 
and districts the chief power is in the hands of alcaldes mayores 
and eivieo-military governors. The chief magistrate of a com- 
mune is known as the gobernadorcillo or capitan ; the native who 
is responsible for the collection of the tribute of a certain group 
of families is the cabeça de barangay. Every Indian between the 
ages of 16 and 60 subject to Spain has to pay tribute to the amount 
of $1°17—descendants of the first Christians of Cebu, new con- 
verts, gobernadoreillos, &c., being exempted. Chinese are subjeet 
to special taxes; and by a law of 1883 Europeans and Spanish 
half-castes are required to pay a poll-tax of $2:50. 

Ecclesiastically the Philippines comprise the arehbishopric of 
Manila and the suffragan hishopries of Nueva-Caceres, Nueva- 
Segavia, Cebu, and Santa Isabel de Jaro, which were all constituted 
by the bull of Clement VHT., 14th August 1595, with the exception 
of the last, whose separation from Cebu dates only from the bull of 
Pius IX., 27th May 1865. The Agustinos Calzados were established 
in the Philippines in the year 1565, the first prelate being Andres 
Urdaneta, and they have convents in Manila, Cebu, and Guadalupe. 
The Franciscans date from 1577, and have convents at Manila and 
San Franciseo del Monte; the Dominicans (1587) at Manila and 
San Juan de] Monte; the Reeolleets or Strict Franciscans (1606) 
at Manila, Cavite, and Cebu. The Jesuits, restored in 1852, main- 
tain the missions of Mindanao and Sulu ; and they have charge in 
Manila of the municipal athenieuim, the normal school for primary 
teachers, and an excellent meteorological observatory. There are 
also sisters of charity, and nuns of the royal monastery of Santa 
Clara, founded in 1621. 

Hdweation.— A good deal has been done for the diffusion of 
pue education among the natives (every pueblo is bound to 
iave a school), but the standard is not a high one. The press is 
under striet civil and ecclesiastical eontrol, and all diseussion of 
Spanish or general European politics is forbidden. Several daily 
papers, however, are published at Manila, Æ? Diario de Manila 
dating from 1848. 

Population. —As far as is known, the original inhabitants of tlie 
Philippines were the Aetas or. Negritos,? so called from their dark 
complexion, They still exist sporadically, though in limited 
numbers (perhaps 25,000), throughout most of the archipelago, 
the Batanes, Dabuyanes, Samar, Leyte, Bohol, and Sulu excepted. 
Their headquarters are the northern part of Nueva Ecija, the 
provinces of Principe, Isabela, and Cagayan. To their presence in 
Isla de Negros the island owed its name. They are dwartish (4 
feet 8 inches being the average stature of the full-grown man), thin 
and spindle-legged, have a head like a Negro's, with flattish nose, 
full lips, and thick frizzled black hair, and possess an extraordinary 
prehensible power in their toes. They tattoo themselves, and wear 
very little clothing. Cigars they often smoke with the burning 
end between the teeth—a practice oceasionally observed among 
the civilized Indians. They have no fixed abodes.  lloney, game, 
fish, wild fruits, palm-cabbages, and roots of arums, &c., constitute 
their food ; they sell wax to Christians and Chinese in exchange 
for betel and tolaeco, The dog is their only domestic animal. 


4 See Montano in Bull, Soc. de Geogr., Paris, 1882, and Blumentritt's mono- 
graph and map in Zeitsch, der Ges. für Erdk., Berlin, 1581. 
5 In Mindanao they appear as Mamánuas. 
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The Negritos? seem to have been driven into the more inaccessible 
parts by successive invasions of those Malay tribes who in very 
different stages of civilization and with considerable variety of 
physical appearanee now form the parti-coloured but fairly homo- 
geneous population of the islands. 

First among these rank the Tagals. They are by preference 
inhabitants of the lowlands, and generally fix their pile-built dwell- 
ings near water. In Manila, Cavite, Batangas, Bulacan, Morong, 
Infanta, Tayabas, and Bataan they form the bulk of the population, 
and they also appear in Zambales, A Isabela, Nueva Ecija, 
Mindoro, Marinduque, Polillo, &e. Their language (Tagalog) especi- 
ally has made extensive encroachments on the other Philippine 
tongues since the conquest. The Tagal is physieally well developed, 
has a round head, high cheek bones, flattish nose, low brow, thickish 
lips, and large dark eyes. The lines froin the nose to the mouth 
are usually strongly marked. The power of smell is of extraordinary 
acuteness. A pair of trousers and a shirt worn outside constitute 
the dress of the men ; that of the women differs by the substitution 
of the saya or gown for the trousers. Agriculture, and especially 
the eultivation of rice, is the Tagal’s staple means of living; they 
are also great fishers and keep swine, cattle, and vast numbers of 
ducks and fowls. Externally they are mostly Roman Catholics ; 
but abundant traces of their old superstitions may still be observed. 
Cock-fighting and theatrical entertainments are in great favour with 
the Tagals; they have quite a passion for playing on musical in- 
struments, aud learn to exeente European pieces with great success. 
Before the arrival of the Spaniards they had an alphabet of their 
own (see Stanley's translation of Morga), aud they still possess a 
hody of lyrical poctry and native melodies. On the death of an 
adult a feast is sometimes held among the better families, but the 
funeral itself is conducted after the ordinary Roman Catholic fashion. 

The Visayas inhabit all the islands to the south of Luzon, Mas- 
bate, Durias, Ticao, and Mindoro, and to the north of Borneo, Sulu, 
and Mindanao. In the 15th and 16th eenturies they were called 
“Pintados” (Ze, painted people) by the Spaniards. Thongh they 
had attained a considerable degree of civilization before the con- 
quest, they readily accepted Christianity and assisted in the subju- 
gation of the Tagals. The mountains in the interior of some of the 
Visaya Islands are oceupied by savage Visayas, generally styled 
Infieles, Montesinos, or Cimarrones. The Calamianes, who inhabit 
the islands of that name, and the Caragus, who inhabit the east 
coast of Mindanao from Cape Surigao to Cape St Augustin, are 
usnally classed with the Visayas. 

The Igorrotes or Igolotes proper (for the name is by many writers 
very loosely applied to all the pagan mountain tribes of Luzon) 
inhabit the districts of Bangued, Lepanto, Tiagan, Bontoe. From 
their cranial characteristics they seem to be distinct from the 
Tagals and other “ Malay” tribes, and they are said to show traces 
of Chinese and even Japanese intermixture, Dirty and savage-like 
an person, they are none the less industrious agriculturists—laying 
out their fields on artifieial terraces on the mountain sides, and 
constructing irrigation canals with remarkable skill; and they 
also excel as miners and workers in metal. ln the matter of sexual 
morality they form a striking coutrast to the licentious Malays ; 
they are monogainists, allow no divorce, and inflict severe punish- 
ment for infidelity. Though an attempt to subdue the lgorrotes was 
made as early as 1660, it was not till 1829 that Spanish supremacy 
was acknowledged. 

For details in regard to the other tribes of the Philippines—the 
Tlocanes, Pampangos, Pangasinanes, Ibanags or Cagayans, Tingt- 
janes (Itanegas or Tingues), Apayaos, Catalanganes, Vicols, &e.— 
the reader is referred to Professor Ferd. Dlumentritt's monograph, 
Versuch einer Ethnographie der Philippinen, Gotha, 1882. No fewer 
than thirty languages are officially recognized. In 1865 it was 
estimated that Visaya was spoken by upwards of 2,000,000 persons, 
Tagalog by 1,300,000, Cebuano by 386,000, &e. : 

Chinese immigrants, in spite of massacres and administrative 
restrictions, form a powerful element in the Philippines; in Manila 
alone they numbered 30,000 in 1880, and there is hardly a pueblo of 
any size in which one or more of them is not to be found. The petty 
trade and banking are nearly all in their hands. Chinese mestizos 
or half-breeds (Mestizos de Sanglay, or Mestizos Chinos) are numer- 
ous enongh to form separate communities ; in 1867 they were said 
to be 211,000 strony. The European element has never been 
numerically important—some 8000 or 9000 at the most ; but there 
has grown up a considerable body of European mestizos. Traces 
of Indian sepoys are still seen in the neighbourhood of Manila, 
where sepoy regiments were quartered for about eighteen months 
after the conquest of Manila by the English. Owing partly to 
Philip I.'s prohibition of slavery the Negro is conspicuous by his 
absenec., 

There are no acenrate statisties of the whole population of the 
Philippines ; and even the number of the Spanish subjects was up 
till 1877 only estimated according to the number of those who paid 
tribute. Diaz Arenas in 1833 stated the total at 3,153,290, the 


1 See Meyer, in Z. f. Ethn., vols. v., vi., vii. 
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ecelesiastieal census of 1876 at 6,173,632, and the civil eensus of 
1877 at 5,561,232; Moya y Jimenez, founding on certain calcula- 
tions by Del Pan, and admitting an annual inerease of 2 per cent., 
brings the number up to 10,426,000 in 1882, 

History.—The Philippine, or, as he called them, the St Lazarus 
Islands were discovered by Magellan on 12th March 1521, the first 
place at which he touched being Jomonjol, now Malhou, an islet in 
the Strait of Surigao between Samar and Dinagat. By 27th April he 
had lost his life on the island of Mactan olf the coast of Cebu. The 
surrender of the Molueeas by Charles V. in 1529 tended to lessen 
the interest of the Spaniards in the Islas de Poniente, as they 
generally called their new discovery, and the Portuguese were too 
busy in the sonthern parts of the Indian Archipelago to trouble 
about the Islas de Oriente, as they preferred to call them. — Villalo- 
bos, who sailed from Navidad in Mexico with five ships and 370 
men in February 1543, accomplished little (though it was he who 
suggested the present name of the arehipelago by calling Samar 
Filipina); but in 1565 Legazpi founded the Spanish settlement of 
San Miguel at the town of Cebu, which afterwards became the 
Villa de Santisimo Nombre de Jesus, and in 1571 determined in 
large measure the future lines of conquest by fixing the capital at 
Manila. Itis in a letter of Legazpi’s in 1567 that the name Islas 
Filipinas appears for the first time. The subjugation of the islands, 
thanks to the exertions of the Roman Catholic missionaries and to 
ihe large powers which were placed in their hands by Philip, was 
effected, not of course without fighting and bloodshed, but without 
those appalling massaeres and depopulations which characterized 
the conquest of South America. Contests with frontier rebellious 
tribes, attacks by pirates and reprisals on the part of the Spaniards, 
combine with voleanic eruptions, earthquakes, and tornadoes to 
break the eomparative monotony of the subsequent history. Manila 
was captured by the English under Draper and Cornish in 1762, 


and ransomed for £1,000,000; but it was restored in 1764. 
Professor Blumentritt published a Bibliographie der Philippinen in 1882; 
minor lists of authorities will be found in his Versuch einer Ethnographie, in 
Moya y Jimenez, &e. 1t is enough to mention Morga, Sucesos de las Islas Fili- 
pinas, Mexico, 1609 (English translation by Henry E. J. Stanley, Hakluyt 
Xoe., 1868); Chirino, Relacion de las J. F., Rome, 1604; Combez, Hist. de las 
Islas de Mindanao, Joló, &e., Madrid, 1667; Agustin, Conquistas de las I. F., 
Madrid, 1698; Juan de la Coneepeion, Hist. general de Philipinas, Sampaloc, 
1788; Znhiga, Hist. de Philipinas, Sampaloc, 1803 (English partial translation 
by John Maver, 1814); Comyn, Zstado de las I, F. en 1510, Madrid, 1820 (new 
edition, 1877); Mas, Informe sobre cl Estado dc las I. F. en 1852, Madrid, 1843 5 
Mallat, Les Philippines, Paris, 1846; Diaz Arenas, Memorias hist. y estad., 
Manila, 1850; Buzeta and Bravo, Diecionario estad., £c., de las I. F., Madrid, 
1850; La Gironniére, Vingt ans aux Philippines, 1853; Semper, Die Philippinen 
u. ihre Bewohner, Würzburg, 1869; Ferrando, Hist. de los PP. Dominicanos en 
las I. F., &e., Madrid, 1570; Jagor, Reisen in den Philippinen, Berlin, 1873 ; 
Seheidnagel, Las Colonias Españolas de Asia, Madrid, 1850 ; Cañamaque, Las 
Islas Filipinas, Madrid, 1880; Cavada, Guia de Filipinas, 1581; Franeisco 
Javier de Moya y Jimenez, Las J. F, en 1882, Madrid, 1883. (H. A. W.) 


PHILIPPOPOLIS, FiniPPoPEL, and (Turkish) FELIBE, 
& city of Thracia, previous to 1878 the chief town of a 
sanjak in the Turkish vilayet of Adrianople, and now the 
capital of the independent province of Eastern Roumelia 
and the chief town of one of the six departments, lies 112 
miles west-north-west of Adrianople by rail and thus 309 
miles from Constantinople, mainly on the right bank of the 
Maritza (the ancient Hebrus). The railway runs farther 
up the river to Sarambey and Simcina, but has no direct 
connexion with the other railway systems of Europe. High- 
ways, however, from Bulgaria, Servia, and Macedonia meet 
at Philippopolis, which, besides being the centre of an ex- 
tensive trade, carries on considerable manufactures of silk, 
cotton, and leather. The city is built partly on a striking 
group of granite eminences (whence the old Roman name, 
Trimontium) and partly on the low grounds along the 
river, which in the outskirts are occupied by rice-fields. 
On the left side of the river and connected with the city 
by a long bridge is the suburb of Karshiaka. The popula- 
tion, estimated at 24,000 to 28,000, consists of Bulgarians, 
and, in smaller proportions, of Greeks, Turks, Armenians, 
Jews, and Gipsies. A Greek archbishop has his sce in 
the city, and among the public buildings are a number of 
Greek churches and a Greek lyceum (1868). 

Eumolpia, a Thracian town, was eaptured by Philip of Macedon 
and made one of his frontier posts ; and, though the soldiers seem 
to have given it the title of ** Poneropolis,” or City of Hardships, 
and it was not long afterwards recovered by the Thracians, the 
name of Philips City has stuek to it ever sinee. Under the 
Romans Philippopolis or Trimontinm beeame the capita] of Thracia ; 
and, even after its destruetion by the Goths, when 100,000 persons 
are said to have been slain, it continued to bea flourishing city till 
it was again laid in ruins by Joannes Romatoctonus, the Bulgarian 
king. It passed under Turkish rule in 1360; in 1818 it was 
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destroyed by an earthquake ; and in 1846 it suffered from a severe 


conflagration. During the war of 1877-78 the city was occupied 


by the Russians. 

PHILIPPSBURG, a small town of the grand-duchy of 
Baden, situated on a sluggish arm of the Rhine, 15 miles 
to the north of Carlsruhe, was formerly an important 
fortress of the German empire, and played a somewhat 
conspienous part in the wars of the 17th century. It 
originally belonged to the eeclesiastical principality of 
Spires, and was named Udenheim, but in 1618 it was forti- 
fied and re-ehristened by Bishop Philip von Sótern. At 
the peace of Westphalia (1648) the French remained in 
military possession of Philippsburg, but in 1679 it was 
restored to Germany, and though again captured by the 
French in 1688 it was once more restored in 1697. In 
1734 the dilapidated fortress fell an easy prey to the 
French under Marshal Berwick, who, however, lost his 
life beneath its walls, and in 1800 the works were razed. 
The town was assigned to Baden in 1803. The population 
in 1880 was 2549, 

PHILIPS, Amprose (1671-1749), English man of letters, 
was born of a good Leicester family in 1671. While at 
St John’s College, Cambridge, he gave evidence of literary 
taste and skill, in verses forming part of a memorial 
tribute from the university on the death of Queen Mary. 
Going to London on the eompletion of his studies, Philips 
speedily became “ one of the wits at Button’s,” and thereby 
a friend of Steele and Addison. He began to write for 
Tonson, working at sueh heterogeneous subjects as trans- 
lated “ Persian Tales” and a summary of Hacket's Life of 
Archbishop Williams. The first product really character- 
istie of the author, after his settlement in London, is the 
series of Pastorals which opened the sixth volume of 
Tonson’s Miseellanies (1109). Popes Pastorals, curiously 
enough, closed the same volume, and the emphatic pre- 
ference expressed in the Guardian, in 1713, for Philips's 
pastoral style over all other successors to Spenser gave rise 
to Pope's trenchant ironical paper in No. 40 of the same 
periodical. The breach between these two wits speedily 
widened, and Philips was at length concerned in the great 
quarrel between Pope and Addison. He had come to bea 
man of some note both for literary work and political acti- 
vity. The Spectator had loaded with praises the drama of 
The Distressd Mother, which Philips adapted from Racine’s 
Andromaque and brought upon the stage in 1712, and he 
was thus a recognized member of Addison's following. 
There is some doubt as to the particular part he played in 
the notorious eontest of the two chiefs, but, whether he 
threatened to beat Pope or not (with the rod which he is 
said to have hung up at Button’s for that purpose), there is 
ample evidence to show that both Pope and his friends 
had a bitter feeling towards him. Not only is he honoured 
with two separate lines in the Dunciad, but he figures 
for illustrative purposes in Martinus Scriblerus, and he 
receives considerable attention in the letters of both Pope 
and Swift. The latter found oecasion for special allusion 
to Phihps during Philips’s stay in Ireland, whither he had 
gone as secretary to Arehbishop Boulter. He had done 
good work in the Freethinker (1711) along with Boulter, 
whose services to the Government in that paper gained 
him preferment from his position as clergyman in South- 
wark, first to the bishoprie of Bristol aud then to the 
primaey of Ireland. Up to this time Philips had shown 
disinterested zeal in the Hanoverian eause, though he had 
received no greater reward than the positions of justice 
of peaee and commissioner of the lottery (1717). He 
had also written some of his best epistles, while in 1722 
he published two more dramatie works — 74e Briton and 
Humphry, Duke of Gloucester —neither of whieh has had 
the fortune, like their predeeessor, to be immortalized by 
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romantie eritieism. It was, no doubt, a grateful change 
for Philips to go to Ireland under the patronage of. Arch- 
bishop Boulter, and to represent, throngh the same in- 
iluenee, the county of Armagh in the Irish Parliament, 
while his sense of his own politieal worth must have been 
flattered when he became seeretary to the lord chaneellor 
in 1726, and in 1733 judge of the prerogative court. 
After the arehbishop's death he by and by returned to 
London, and dedicated a collected edition of his works to 
the duke of Newcastle. He died in 1749. 

While it can hardly be said that Philips’s Pastorals show poetic 
quality of a high order, they must be commended—and perhaps 
the third in particular—for ease and flueney and rhetorieal vigour, 
In these features they are not surpassed by the pastorals in Zhe 
Shepherds Week, which Gay wrote, at Pope’s instigation, as a 
burlesque on Philips’s work; but the grasp of rustic simplicity 
and the exquisite play of fancy possessed by Gay are manifest 
advantages in his performance. The six epistles evince dexterous 
management of the heroic couplet, an energetic directness of pur- 
pose, and (particularly the ‘‘ winter piece" addressed to the earl 
of Dorset) a noticeable appreciation of natural beauty. Similar 
felicitous diction and sympathetic observation, together with a 
determined bias towards weakness of sentiment, are characteristic 
of the poet's odes, some of which—addressed to children—gave 
occasion for various shafts from both Swift and Pope, as well as for 
the nickname of '* Namby-Vamby,” coined by Henry Carey as a 
deseriptive epithet for Philips. The epigrams, and the translations 
from Pindar, Anacreon, and Sappho, need merely be named as 
completing the list of the author's works. 

See Johnson's Lives of the Poets; Spenee’s Anecdotes; the Spectator; the 


Works (especially the correspondence) of Pope and Swift; Stephen's Pope and 
Courtliope's Addison, in English Men of Letters. 


PHILIPS, Jons (1676-1708), English man of letters, 
son of Dr Stephen Philips, arehdeacon of Salop, was born 
at Bampton in Oxfordshire in 1676. After receiving 
private edueation at home, he went to Winehester School, 
and in due course became a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. At school he showed special aptitude for exact 
scholarship, and at the university, under Dean Aldrich, 
he became one of the most remarkable men of his time. 
He was an ardent and successful student of the aneient 
classies, and took special pleasure in making himself 
thoroughly familiar with Virgil At the same time he 
was diligent in his scientific pursuits preparatory to the 
medical profession he intended to follow, and, althongh 
the botany and other branches he made himself familiar 
with were never actually turned to aceount in the business 
of life, his acquired knowledge gave him material for 
literary purposes, But, over and above these studies, 
Philips was a eareful and eritieal reader of the English 
poets that fell in with his tastes, and devoted much time 
to Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton. When he began to 
write, the influence of the two former told to some extent 
on his diction, and he was so enamoured of the strenuous 
movement and the resonant harmonies of Milton's blank 
verse that he adapted the form of all his original Enghsh 
writings to that supreme model. Were it for nothing 
else, John Philips will be remembered as the first to have 
a genuine literary appreciation of Milton. He was well 
known in his college for seholarship, taste, and literary 
resource long before publishing any of his writings, but 
the appearance of Ze Splendid Shilling, about the year 
1703, at once brought him under the favourable notice of 
erities and readers of poetry. The Zatler (No. 250) hailed 
the poet as the writer of “the best burlesque poem in the 
British language,” nor will the modern reader care to 
detract much from this verdiet, even granting that the 
model and the imitation, mutually constituting a great 
revelation to the literary dictators of the period, would 
eause them considerable surprise. Philips in this poem 
showed the dexterous ease that comes of long study and 
perfeet familiarity, combined with fertility of resource and 
humorous ingenuity of application. One important result 
of the work was the interested notice of the earl of Oxford 
and Lord Bolingbroke. The poet went to London, and 
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was asked to eelebrate the victory of Blenheim, whieh he 
did in his favourite manner, but without conspicuous suc- 
cess. The Blenheim, published in 1705, lacks, of course, 
the element of burlesque, and it is difficult to resist the 
impression that the poet must have felt himself restrained 
and hampered by the stern necessity of being seriously 
sublime. A year later (1706) Philips published, in two 
books, his didaetie poem entitled Cyder, which is his most 
ambitious work and is written in imitation of Virgil’s 
Georgics. While there is no denying the poet's admirable 
familiarity with his original, or his skilful employment of 
the Miltonie blank verse, or the sustained energy and 
grace of some of the episodes in the second part, or even 
his intimate knowledge of the minute details eonneeted 
with the management of fruit, it eannot be said that the 
work is a notable contribution to English poetry. It is 
streaked with genius, but, like the Latin Ode to St John 
(and, for that matter, the author’s other works as well), 
it is little more than the expression of a poetieal scholar 
feeling his way outwards into life. Philips never got 
beyond the enjoyment of his pipe and his study, both of 
which figure prominently in all his poems. He was medi- 
tating a still further work on the Last Day, when he was 
eut off by consumption, in 1708, at the early age of thirty- 
two. His friend Edmund Smith, himself a distinguished 
scholar and poet, wrote an elegy on the oceasion, which 
Johnson says “justice must place among the best elegies 
which our language can show.” Philips was buried at 
Hereford, and a monument to his memory, with an in- 
scription from the pen of Atterbury, was ereeted between 
those of Chaucer and Drayton in Westminster Abbey. 

See Jolinson’s Lives of the Poets, including Smith’s Prefatory Dis- 
course ; Sewell’s Life of Mr John Philips ; the Tatler, &c. 

PHILIPPUS, M. Jurivs, Roman emperor from 2441 to 
249 a.p., often ealled “Philip the Arab,” was a native of 
3ostra or the Trachonitis, who, exchanging the predatory 
life of the Arabs who hung on the desert borders of the 
empire for Roman military serviee, rose to be praetorian pre- 
fect in the Persian campaign of Gordian III., and, inspiring 
the soldiers to mutiny and to slay the young emperor, was 
raised by them to the purple (244). Of his reign little is 
known except that he celebrated the secular games with 
great pomp in 218. A rebellion broke out among the 
legions of Moesia, and Decius, who was sent to quell it, was 
forced by the troops to put himself at their head. Philip 
was defeated near Verona and perished in or after the 
battle, leaving a very evil reputation. Eusebius knows 
& eurrent opiuion that Philip was a Christian; Jerome 
and later writers state this as a fact. But at best his 
Christianity must have been merely nominal and had no 
effect on his life or reign. With Philip perished his son 
and colleague, then a boy of twelve, who is known as 
Philippus II. 

PHILISTINES (bison), the name of a people which, 
in the latter part of the age of the Judges and up to the 
tune of David, disputed the sovereignty of Canaan with 
the Israelites (see IsmAEL, vol xii. p. 402 sj.) The 
Philistine eountry (ngos, Palestina ; the authorized version 
still uses the word in this its original sense as equivalent 
to Philistia) embraced the rich lowlands on the Mediter- 
ranean coast (the Shephelah) from somewhere near Joppa 
to the Egyptian desert south of Gaza, and was divided 
between five ehief cities, Ashdod or Azorvs (q.v.), Gaza 
(y.v.), and Askelon (Ashkelon, AscALoN, q.v.) on or near 
the coast, and Gatu (4.v.) and Exron (4.v.) inland. The 
five cities, of all of which except Gath the sites are known,! 


formed a confederation under five “lords” (Serünim).? 


! Their modern names are Azdüd, Ghazza, 'Askalán, 'Akir. 
? The word seren, pl. seránim, means an axle, and seems to be ap- 
plied metaphorically like the Arabic /otd. 
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Ashdod was probably the foremost city of the eonfedera- 
tion in the time of Philistine supremacy ; for it heads the 
list in 1 Sam. vi. I7, and it was to the temple of Dagon 
in Ashdod that the ark was brought after the battle of 
Aphek or Ebenezer (1 Sam. v. 1). Hebrew tradition 
recognizes the Philistines as immigrants into Canaan with- 
in historical times, like the Israelites and the Aramæans 
(Amos ix. 7), but unlike the Canaanites. They came, 
according to Amos, from Caphtor (eomp. Jer. xlvii. 4), and 
Dent. ii. 23 relates that the Caphtorim from Caphtor dis- 
placed an earlier race, the ‘Avvim, who were not eity- 
dwellers like the Canaanites, but lived in seattered villages. 
The very name of Philistines probably eomes from a 
Semitie root meaning “to wander"; the Septuagint calls 
them 'AAAóQvAo:, “aliens.” The date of their immigration 
cannot be determined with eertainty.? We are scareely en- 
titled to take Gen. xxi., xxvi., as proving that the inhabit- 
ants of Gerar in patriarchal times were identical with the 
later Philistines, and the other referenees in the Penta- 
teuch and Joshua are equally inconelusive. The first real 
sign of the presence of the Philistines is when the Danites, 
who in the time of Deborah were seated on the sea-coast 
(Judges v. 17), were eompelled—obviously by the pressure 
of a new enemy—to seek another home far north at the 
base of Mount Hermon (Judges xviii). This marks the 
eommencement of the period of Philistine aggression, when 
the foreigners penetrated into the heart of the Israelite 
country, broke up the old hegemony of Ephraim at the 
battle of Ebenezer, and again at the battle of Mount 
Gilboa destroyed the first attempt at a kingdom of all 
Israel. The highest power of the Philistines was after 
the death of Saul, when David, who still held Ziklag, 
and so was still the vassal of Gath, reigned in Hebron, 
and the house of Saul was driven aeross the Jordan. 
Dut these successes were mainly due to want of union 
and diseipline in Israel, and when David had united 
the tribes under a new sceptre the Philistines were soon 
humbled. After the division of the kingdom the house of 
Ephraim appears to have laid claim to the suzerainty over 
Philistia, for we twice read of a siege of the border fortress 
of Gibbethon by the northern Israelites (I Kings xv. 27, 
xvi. 15); but the Philistines, though now put on the defen- 
sive, were able to maintain their independence. Philistia 
was never part of the land of Israel (2 Kings i. 3, viii. 2; 
Amos vi 2), and its relations with the Hebrews were 
embittered by the slave trade, for whieh the merchants of 
Gaza carried on forays among the Israelite villages (Amos 
i. 6). On the other hand, the trading relations between 
Gaza and Edom (Amos, wé sup.) probably imply that in 
the 8th eentury Judah, whieh lay between the two, was 
open to Philistine ecommerce (comp. Isa. ii. 6); Judah 
under Uzziah had reopened the Red Sea trade, of which 
the Philistine ports were the natural outlet. Soon, how- 
ever, all the Palestinian states fell under the great empire 
of Assyria, and Tiglath-Pileser, in 734 B.C., subdued the 
Philistines as far as Gaza. But the spirit of the race was 
not easily broken; they were constantly engaged in 
intrigues with Egypt, and had a share in every conspiraey 
and revolt against the great king. Of two of these 
revolts, first against Sargon in 711, and afterwards 
against Sennacherib on Sargon's death (705), a memorial 
is preserved in Isa. xx., xiv. 29 sg. In the latter revolt 
Hezekiah of Judah was also engaged ; it was to him that 


3 For some Egyptian evidence, see PH@NICIA. 

4 The Chronicler, who represents the relations of Judah and Philistia 
as generally unfriendly, makes Uzziah subdue the latter country as 
well as Edom, assuming perhaps that he was the fulfiller of the pro- 
pheey in Amos i., in which, however, it is the Assyrians who are really 
pointed to as the ministers of divine justice. The old history has no 
trace of pretensions of Judah to sovereignty in Philistia till the time 
of Hezekiah. Comp. Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p. 217. 
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Padi, kinglet of Ekron and a partisan of Assyria, was 
delivered for custody by the rebels. In 701 Sennacherib 
marched westward and reduced the rebel cities of Ascalon 
and Ekron ; kinglets faithful to his cause were established 
in both places, and the territories of these Philistine 
princes and of those of Gaza and Ashdod were enlarged 
at the cost of Judah. The Philistine war of Hezekiah 
spoken of in 2 Kings xviii. 8 was probably undertaken to 
regain the lost territory after the disaster of Sennacherib's 
army. Under Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal the inserip- 
tions still speak of the cities of Philistia as governed by 
kinglets tributary to Assyria ; and, as the power of Nineveh 
declined and the monarchs of Egypt began to form plans 
of aggrandizement in Syria, the Philistine fortresses were 
the first that opposed their advance. According to 
Herodotus (ii. 157) Psammetichus besieged Ashdod for 
twenty-nine years, from which we may at least conclude 
that the Shephelah was the scene of a protracted conflict 
between the two great powers. The prophecy of Zeph- 
aniah ii. 4 sg. has by some been held to point to these 
events; but most recent writers prefer to connect it with the 
invasion of the Scythians, who in the reign of Psammetichus 
ravaged the Phanician coast and plundered the famous 
temple of Aphrodite Urania (Astarte) at Asealon (Herod., 
i. 105). The next king of Egypt, Necho, also made war 
in the Philistine country and smote Gaza (Jer. xlvii.), an 
event recorded also by Herodotus, who gives to Gaza 
(Ghazzat, Assyrian Khaziti) the name of Cadytis (Herod., 
ii. 159, comp. iii. 5).2 Amidst all these calamities Philistia, 
like the other countries of Syria in the Assyrio-Babylonian 
period, must have lost great part of its old individuality. 
The Philistine towns continued to be important, and Gaza 
in particular became a great seat of international commerce 
—Herodotus estimates Cadytis as being almost as large as 
Sardis—but we can hardly speak further of a Philistine 
people. After the captivity Nehemiah speaks not of Philis- 
tines but of Ashdodites (iv. 7), speaking an “ Ashdodite " 
dialect (xiii. 24), just as Strabo regards the Jews, the 
Idumeans, the Gazans, and the Ashdodites as four cognate 
peoples having the common characteristic of combining 
agriculture with commerce. In southern Philistia at least 
the population was modified by Arabian immigration, In 
the time of Cambyses the Arabs touched the sea immedi- 
ately south of Gaza (Herod., iii. 5), and this perhaps had 
something to do with the fact that Gaza was the only 
Syrian city that resisted Cyrus, just as the Persian and 
Arab garrison of Gaza offered to Alexander the only re- 
sistance that he found on his march from Tyre to Egypt. 
We have still to consider the much-vexed question of 
the origin of the Philistines. That they were a Semitic 
or at least a thoroughly Semitized people can now hardly 
be made matter of dispute. The short list of proper names 
derived from the Bible has been considerably enlarged from 
the Assyrian monuments, and suffices to prove that before 
as after the captivity their language was only dialectically 
different from that of the Israelites. The religion too was 
Semitic, and of that older type when the gods were not 
yet reduced to mere astral powers, but had individual types 
and special relations to certain animals. Thus Ekron had 
its local * Fly-Baal” (Baal-Zebub, 2 Kings i. 2 sq.), the 
fame of whose oracle in the 9th century r.c. extended as 
faras Samaria. The more famous Dagon, who had temples 
at Ashdod (1 Sam. v. ; 1 Mac. x. 83) and Gaza (Judges 
xvi 2] s4.), seems to have been more than a mere local 
deity ; there was a place called Beth-Dagon in Judæa (Josh. 
xv. 41) and another on the borders of Asher (Josh. xix. 
27). The name Dagon seems to come froin 14, “ fish,” and 


1 The reference to Neclio and Gaza is not in the Septuagint of Jer. 
xlvii. 1, and it would be more natural to think of Chaldea as the 
enemy from the north whom Jeremiah describes. 
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that his idol was half-man half-fish is pretty clear from 
1 Sam. v. 4, where, however, the text 1s hardly sound, and 
we ought probably to read, omitting one of two consecutive 
nuns, “only his fish-part was left to him." 

There are two other views about Dagon. (1) Philo Byhlius (Miller, 
Fr. Hist. Greee., tit. 567 sq.) makes Dagon the inventor of corn and 
the plough, whence he was called Zeds “Apérpios. "This implies an 
etymology of a very improbable kind from the Hebrew and Ph- 
nieian jà, “corn.” Butit is probable that, at least in later times, 
Dagon had in place of, or in addition to, his old character that of 
the god who presided over agriculture; for in the last days of 
paganism, as we learn from Mareus Diaconus iu the Life of Porphyry 
of Gaza (8 19), the great god of Gaza, now known as Marna (our 
Lord), was regarded as the god of rains and invoked against fainine. 
That Marna was lineally deseended from Dagon is probable in every 
way, and it is therefore interesting to note that he gave oracles, that 
he had a circular temple, where he was sometimes worshipped by 
human sacrifices, tliat there were wells in the sacred circuit, and 
that there was also a place of adoration to him situated, in old 
Semitic fashion, outside the town. Certain “marmora” in the 
temple, which might not be approached, especially by women, may 
perhaps be connected with the threshold which the priests of 
Dagon would not touch with their feet (1 Sam. v. 5; Zeph. i. 9). 
(2) Schrader (X. 4f. T., 2d ed., p. 181 sq.) identifies Dagon with 
the Assyrian god Dakan, and believes that tlie word is Aecadian. 
We are here in a region of pure conjecture ; the attributes of Dakan 
are unknown, save only that Derosns speaks of an Assyrian inerman- 
god "Dóákcr. 

To the male god Dagon answers in the Dible the female 
deity Ashtoreth, whose temple spoken of in ] Sam. xxxi. 
IO is probably the ancient temple at Ascalon, which 
Herodotus regarded as the oldest seat of the worship of 
Aphrodite Urania. This Ashtoreth is the Derketo of 
Diodorus (i. 4) and Lucian (De Dea Syr, 14), the 
Atargatis of Xanthus (Zr. Mist. Grow, i. 155), whose 
sacred enclosure and pool were near Ascalon, and whose 
image had a human head, but was continued in the form 
of a fish.? The association of Ashtoreth with sacred pools 
and fish was common in Syria, and the saered doves of 
Ascalon mentioned by Philo (ed. Mangey, ii. 616) belong 
to the same worship.? Of the details of Philistine religion 
in the Biblical period we know almost nothing.* Their 
gods were carried into battle (2 Sam. v. 21), a usage found 
among other Semites ; their skill in divination is alluded 
to in Isa. ii. 6, and we have already seen that oracles were 
a feature in their shrines. The whole record shows a religion 
characteristically Semitic in type ; and it is also noteworthy 
that at the earliest date when the Philistines appear in 
history the great sanctuaries are all on the coast with 
deities of a marine type. This raises a presumption that 
the Philistines came from over the sea, and that Caphtor, 
their original home, was an island or maritime country.’ 
In point of fact the Philistines must have entered their 
later seats either by sea or from the desert between Canaan 
and Egypt. In the latter case they come from Egypt, for 
a city-building people, which supplanted a race of villagers, 
cannot have been a tribe of Arabs. And so the theories 
about the origin of the Philistines reduce themselves to 
two, one class of writers holding that Caphtor must be 
sought across the Mediterranean, another placing it in the 


? The name Atargatis is a later compound, of which the first half is 
the Aramaic form of Ashtar (Attar), and the second is ND. 

3 The Aphrodite of Gaza in Marens, Vit. Porph., § 59, is rather 
Aphrodite Pandemos. She gave oracles by dreams in matters relating 
io marriage. 

4 Schrader thinks that traces of Jehovah (Tahvehl) worship among the 
Philistines are to be found in the Philistine names Padi, Mitinti, Sidká, 
&e., on the Assyrian inscriptions (see also Friedrich Delitzsch, Ho lay 
das Paradies? p. 162 54.). It is probable enough that Sidká at least is 
a shortened form of a name in which the second element was that of a 
god ; but such Pheenician names as Kalba (side by side with Kalbélim), 
Hanno, Abdá or Bodo, &e., show that the shortening does not in the 
least imply that the divine name was lahveh. 

5 ‘The expression “isle” (or eoastland, Hebrew `N) of Caphtor in Jer. 
xlvii. is generally eited as conclusive to this effect ; but in the context 
it is by no means clear that it means anything more than the coastland 
of Philistia. 
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Delta. Ancient tradition gives no help ; for it takes Caphtor 
to be Cappadocia, led, it would seem, merely by a super- 
ficial similarity of the names. Of the two main theories the 
former is that which has recently found most support, and 
it has a definite point of attachment in the fact that the 
Philistines, or a: part of them, are also called in the Bible 
Cherethites (1 Sam. xxx. 14; Ezek. xxv. 16; Zeph. ii. 
5) while David's Philistine guards are in like manner 
called the Cherethites and Pelethites (2 Sam. viii. 18, xv. 
18, &c.). Cherethites (Krétim) can hardly be anything but 
Cretans, as the LXX. actually renders it in Ezekiel and 
Zephaniah, and Caphtor would thus be the island of Crete, 
an identification which seems to satisfy the conditions 
of a reasonable hypothesis. For, though the points of 
contact between Crete or Cretan religion and the Philistine 
coast which have been sought in Greck and Latin writers 
(chiefly in Steph. Byzant., s.v. “ Gaza ”) are very shadowy, 
there is no doubt that Crete had an early connexion with 
Phenicia and received many Semitic inhabitants and a 
Semitie civilization before the Greeks gradually asserted 
themselves in the Ægean and forced back the tide of 
Semitic influence (for details, see the article PiraNictA). 
These facts give a reasonable explanation of the settlement 
on the Philistine coast within historical times of a mari- 
time people, cognate to the Pheenicians in so many points 
and yet having certain distinct characters, such as would 
naturally be produced in a place like Crete by the grafting 
of a Semitic stock and culture on ruder races not Semitic 
(the Eteocretans).1 The opposite view, which places 
Caphtor in the Delta, rests on more complicated but less 
satisfactory arguments. There were certainly many Semites 
in the Delta of Egypt, and so long as the history of the 
Hyksos (who were no doubt Semites) remains in its present 
obscurity it is always possible to suppose that their cx- 
pulsion from Egypt explains the settlement of the Philis- 
tincs in Canaan. But it is very questionable if the dates 
will fit; the name Caphtor is connected with the Delta by 
no historical testimony, but only by elaborate hypotheses, 
as that Caphtor may mean in Egyptian Great Phoenicia, 
and that this again may have been a name for the Egyptian 
coast, where there was a large Semitic population ;? and 
the characteristic Philistine peculiarity of uncircumcision, 
intelligible enough on the Cretan theory, is scarcely con- 
ceivable in a race which had been long settled in Egypt. 
The mainstay of the Egyptian hypothesis is found in Gen. 
x. 13, 14,—verses which belong to the older part of the 
chapter (see Noam), and reckon in the very obscure list of 
descendants of Mizrain or Egypt Casluhim (whence 
came forth Philistim) and Caphtorim.” This account 
places Caphtorim in some relation to Egypt, but not 
necessarily in a very close relation, for the Ludim, who 
are also made descendants of Egypt, are scarcely different 
from Lud or Lydia, which appears at ver. 22, in the later 
part of the chapter, in another connexion. But further, 
if the text as it stands is sound, it gives a new account of 
the origin of the Philistines, which can be reconciled with 
the other Biblical evidence only by making Casluhim a 
halting-place of the Philistines on their way from Caphtor 
to Canaan. Accordingly the advocates of the Egyptian 
theory propose to identify Casluhim with the arid district 
of Mount Casius on the coast of the Egyptian desert. But 
this is false etymology. Mount Casius is named from the 
temple of Jupiter Casius, that is, the well-known Semitic 


l In 2 Sam. xx. 23, Ktib, and 2 Kings xi. 4, 19, the foreign 
mercenaries are called not Krethim but Kari, perhaps Carians. The 
Carian seamen and pirates had also a strong Semitic strain, and were 
at bottom the same race with the Eteocretans. 

? So Ebers, deyypten und die Bücher Mosis, where the theory is 
supported by a very long and complex argument. Another etymology 
in support of the theory is given by Dietrich in JMerz's Archiv, i 
318 sq. 
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God ysp,? whose name as written in Semitic letters has no 
possible affinity to Casluhim. And in truth the statement 
that the Philistines came from Cashuhim, presented with- 
out a hint as to their connexion with Caphtorim, which 
is mentioned immediately afterwards, lies under strong 
suspicion of being a gloss, originally set on the margin by 
a copyist who meant it to refer to Caphtorim.* In this 
case the original author will have meant Caphtorim to 
denote, or at least include, the Philistines (who, as they are 
not Canaanites, and had close relations with Egypt in 
historical times, fall readily enough under the Egyptian 
group), and tells us nothing about the origin of the race. 

Literature, — Hitzig, Urgeschichte . . . der Philistder, 1845, 
where the yow nntenable hypothesis of a Pelasgie origin of the 
Philistines is maintained ; Ewald, Gesch. des V. Israel, i. 348 8q.; 
and in general the books on Hebrew history and commentaries on 
Gen. x. and on Amos. A useful monograph is Stark's Gaza und 
die philistáische Küste, Jena, 1852. For the Assyrian evidence sec 
especially Schrader, Keilinschriften und Altes Testament, 2d ed., 
Giessen, 1883. à (W. R. 8.) 

PHILLIP, Jous (1817-1867), subject and portrait 
painter, was born at Aberdeen, Scotland, on 19th April 
1817. His father, an old soldier, was in humble circum- 
stances, and the son became an errand-boy to a tinsmitli 
of the place, and was then apprentieed to a painter and 
glazier. Meanwhile he was employing in the pursuit of 
art all the time he could spare from his daily duties, and, 
having received some technical instruetion from a local 
artist named William Mercer, he began, at the age of 
about fifteen, to paint portraits, In 1834 he was enabled 
to make a very brief visit to London, where he studied 
with delighted interest in the Royal Academy Exhibition 
and the National Gallery. At this time, or shortly after- 
wards, he became assistant to James Forbes, an Aberdeen 
portrait-painter, under whose tuition he made considerable 
progress. Previously, however, he had gained a valuable 
patron. Having been sent to repair à window in the 
house of Major P. L. Gordon, his interest in the works of 
art which hung on the walls attracted the attention of 
their owner. He brought the young artist under the 
notice of Lord Panmure, who bought several of his 
produetions, and in 1836 sent the lad to London, pro- 
mising to bear the cost of his art-education. At first 
Phillip was placed under T. M. Joy, but he soon entered 
the schools of the Royal Academy, where hie worked dili- 
gently, but with no exceptional promise or success, for 
two years. In 1839 he figured for the first time in the 
toyal Academy Exhibition with a portrait and a landscape, 
and in the following year he was represented by a more 
ambitious figure-picture of Tasso in Disguise relating 
his Persecutions to his Sister. For the next ten years 
he supported himself mainly by portraiture and by 
painting subjects of national incident, such as Presbyterian 
Catechizing, Baptism in Scotland, and the Spaewife. 
His productions of this period, as well as his earlier subject- 
pictures, are reminiscent of the practice and inethods of 
Wilkie and the Scottish genre-painters of lus time, often 
possessing considerable grace of form, executed in a thin 
delicate style of painting, inclining to brownish tones of 
colour, and with the more powerful pigments introduced 
cautiously and with reserve The Letter-writer of Seville, 
shown in the Royal Academy of 1854, marks a distinct 
change of both style and subject. Three years previously 
the artist's health had shown signs of delicacy, and his 
medical advisers had recommended a residence in a warmer 
climate. Spain was selected, and a fresh potency came to 
his art as well as to his physieal frame. He was brought 
face to face for the first time with the brilliant sunshine 
and the splendid colour of the South, and it was in coping 

t So Olshausen, and Budde, Diblische Urgeschichte, p. 331, note, A 
mere transposition (so Ewald, Tuch, &c.) is much less probable, 
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with these that he first manifested his artistic individuality 
and finally displayed his full powers. In the Letter- 
writer, commissioned hy the Queen at the suggestion of 
Sir Edwin Landseer, who had been greatly impressed by 
some of Phillip’s Spanish sketches, we see the change of 
method in its initial stages rather than in its complete 
triumph. The artist is struggling with new difficulties in 
the portrayal of unwonted splendours of colour and light, 
the draperies are somewhat crude and textureless, and the 
picture may justly be charged with a want of complete 
harmony and of a due sense of the finer gradations of 
nature. In 1857 Phillip was eleeted an associate of the 
Royal Academy, and in 1859 a full member. In 1855 
and in 1860 other two visits to Spain were ‘made, and 
in each ease the painter returned with fresh materials to 
be embodied with increasing power and subtlety in the 
long series of works with which his name is exclusively 
associated in the popular mind, and which has won for 
him the title of “Spanish Phillip.” His highest point of 
execution is probably reached in the La Gloria of 1864 
and a smaller single-figure painting of the same period 
entitled El Cigarillo. These Spanish subjects were varied 
in 1860 by a rendering of the Marriage of the Princess 
Royal with the Crown Prince of Germany, executed by 
command of the Queen, and in 1863 by a picture of the 
House of Commons, subjects presenting extreme artistic 
difficulties, but treated with much skill and dexterity. 
During his last visit to Spain Phillip occupied himself in 
a careful study of the art of Velazquez, and the copies 
which he made after that artist fetched large prices after 
his death, examples having been secured by the Royal and 
the Royal Seottish Academies. The year before his death 
he visited Italy and devoted much attention to the works 
of Titian. The results of this study of the old masters are 
visible in such of Phillip’s works as La Loteria Nacional, 
left uncompleted at his death. This and several other of 
his later works exhibit symptoms of a fresh change of 
method, and show signs that his art was again about to 
take a fresh departure. During this period he resided 
much in the Highlands, and seemed to be returning to his 
first love for Scottish subjects, painting several national 
scenes, and planning others that were never completed. 
His health had been always delicate, and his strength had 
been taxed by severe domestic affliction and by the very 
exceptional rapidity and quantity of his artistie production. 
In the end of 1866 his excessive application to work for 
the next year’s exhibition induced an attack of bilious 
fever, which was succeeded by paralysis, and the genial 
and talented artist expired at London on 27th February 
1867 at the age of fifty. 


In execution Phillip was singularly direet, forcible, and rapid. 
He was a noble colourist, a painter in the first and simplest sense 
of the word, concerning himself mainly with the visible and sen- 
suous beauties of his subjects, their purely artistie problems of 
colour, tone, lighting, and texture. His art dealt with the appear- 
ances of things, a sufficiently legitimate sphere for the painter, and 
was seldom permeated with any very deep human or dramatie in- 
terest. His works were colleeted in the International Exhibition 
of 1873, aud many of them have been excellently reprodueed by 
the engravings of T. Oldham Barlow. In addition to the paintings 
which we have already specified the following are among the more 
important: — Life among the Gipsies of Seville (1853), El Paseo 
(1855), Collection of the Offertory in a Scotch Kirk (1855), a Gipsy 
Water-carrier in Seville (1855), the Prayer of Faith shall save the 
Sick (1856), the Dying Contrabandist (1856), the Prison Window 
(1857), a Huff (1859), Early Career of Murillo (1565), a Chat round 
the Brasero (1866). 

PHILLIPS, Jonx (1800-1874), one of the foremost of 
the early geologists of England, was born 25th December 
1800 at Marden in Wiltshire. His father belonged to an 
old Welsh family, but settled in England as an offieer of 
excise anl married the sister of William Smith, the 
“Father of English Geology." Both parents dying when 
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he was a child, Phillips passed into the care of his unele. 
Before his tenth year he had attended four schools, until 
he entered the old school at Holt Spa, Wiltshire, where he 
remained for five years, gaining among other acquisitions 
that taste for classical learning which remained one of his 
distinguishing traits to the end. From school he went to 
the house of the Rev. D. Richardson, an aceomplished 
naturalist, in whose charge he remained a year, and from 
whom he obtained not only much knowledge but the 
strong bent towards the study of nature which thenceforth 
became the master-pursuit of his life. His uncle, “Strata 
Smith,” at that time lived in London, where he exercised 
the profession of a civil and mining engineer, though a 
very large part of his time and earnings was given to 
the preparation of those maps of England and the English 
eounties on which his fame now rests. In his zeal for 
geological pursuits Smith often neglected his proper pro- 
fessional work, until, as his nephew said, “he had thrown 
into the gulf of the Strata all his patrimony and all his 
little gains.” Eventually he gave up his London house 
and wandered about the country, as the requirements of 
his maps led him. From the time that young Phillips 
joined his uncle in London he remained constantly with 
him, sharing in every piece of professional work, in the 
preparation of every book and map, and in every tour for 
fresh geological information. A youth so trained could 
not fail to become a geologist. In the spring of 1824 
Smith went to York to deliver a course of lectures on 
geology, and his nephew accompanied him. This was 
the starting-point in Phillips’s career. llis extensive 
knowledge of natural science and especially of fossils was 
now turned to account. He accepted engagements in the 
prineipal Yorkshire towns to arrange their museums and 
give courses of lectures on the collections contained therein. 
York beeame his residenee, where he obtained the situation 
of keeper of the Yorkshire Museum and secretary of the 
Yorkshire Philosophieal Society. From that centre he ex- 
tended his operations to other towns beyond the county ; 
and in 1831 he included University College, London, in 
the sphere of his activity. In that year the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science was founded 
at York, and Phillips was one of the aetive minds who 
organized its machinery. He became the assistant general 
secretary, a post of great labour and proportionate use- 
fulness, which he held for upwards of thirty years, In 
1834 he accepted the professorship of geology at King’s 
College, London, but retained his post at York, coming 
up to London every year to give a course of lectures there. 
This arrangement lasted for six years, until, in. 1340, he 
resigned his charge of the York Museum and was appointed 
one of the statf of the Geological Survey of Great Britain 
under De la Beche. In this connexion he spent some 
time in studying the Palwozoie fossils of Devon, Cornwall, 
and west Somerset, of which he published descriptions 
and illustrations. Thereafter he made a detailed survey 
of the region of the Malvern Hills, of which he prepared 
the elaborate account that appears in vol. ii. of the 
Memoirs of the Survey. His direct connexion with the 
National Survey was but of short duration, for in 1844 
he aecepted the professorship of geology in the university 
of Dublin. Nine years later, on the death of Strickland, 

ho had aeted as substitute for Dr Buckland in the 
readership of geology in the university of Oxford, Phillips 
succeeded to the post of deputy, and eventually, at the 
dean's death, became himself reader, a post singularly 
congenial to him, and which he held up to the time of his 
own death, which was almost tragic in its suddenness. 
He dined at All Souls’ College on 23d April 1874, but in 
retiring slipped and fell headlong down a flight of stairs. 
Paralysis at once ensued, and. he expired on the afternoon 
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In 1864 he had been elected president | 


of the next day. 
of the British Association. 

Phillips was distinguished among his contemporaries for the 
sweetness and bright cheerfulness of his nature. He had great 
fluency as a speaker, and always spoke in so pleasant and interest- 
ing a manner as to make him a welcome and indeed indispensable 
interlocutor at the anuual gatherings of the British Association. 
His social gifts were not less conspicuous than his attainments 
in science. But he was not a mere geologist. Ilis sympathies 
went actively forth into the whole domain of science, and he him- 
self contributed largely to astronomical literature as well as to 
meteorology. 

From the time when he wrote his first paper in 1826 ‘“‘On the 
Direction of the Diluvial Currents in Yorkshire” down to the 
last days of his life Phillips continued a constant contributor 
to the literature of his science. The pages of the Journal of the 
Ncoloyieul Soeiety, the Geological Magazine, and other publications 
of the day are full of valuable essays by him. He was also the 
author of numerous separate works, some of which had an exteusive 
sale and were of great benefit in extending a sound knowledge of 
geology. Among these may be specially mentioned : (dlustrations 
of the Geology of Yorkshire (1835) ; A Treatise on Geology (1837 - 
39); Memoirs of William Smith, the Father of English Geology 
(1844); The Rivers, Mountains, and Sea-Coast of Yorkshire (1853) ; 
Manual of Geology, Practical and Theoretical (1855) ; Life on the 
Earth: its Origin and Succession (1860); Vesuvius (1869) ; Geology 
of Oxford and the Thames Valley (1871). To these should be 
added his monographs in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey 
and the publications of the Paleontographical Society, and his 
geological sectious and maps. 

PHILLIPS, SawvEL (1815-1854), an industrious and 
successful littérateur, was the son of a Jewish tradesman 
in Regent Street, London, and was born in 1815. A 
somewhat precocious talent for mimicry and recitation had 
disposed his parents to train him for the stage ; but they 
were afterwards induced, through the advice of the duke 
of Sussex, to send the lad to University College, London. 
After remaining a year at that institution Phillips pro- 
ceeded to the university of Göttingen. Having renounced 
the Jewish faith, he returned shortly afterwards to Eng- 
land and entered Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, with 
the design of taking orders, His father’s death, however, 
altered his plans; and, after an unsuccessful attempt, in 
conjunction with his brother, to carry on his father’s busi- 
ness, he in 1841 took to literature as a profession. His 
first work, the novel of Caleb Stukely, appeared originally 
in the pages of Dlackwood's Magazine, and he subsequently 
contributed other anonymous tales to that and to other 
periodicals. In 1845 he began, through the interest of 
Lord Stanley, to write political leaders for the Morning 
Herald; avd about the same time he obtained an 
appointment as literary critic on the staff of the 7%mes. 
In the following year he purchased the Joh» Bull news- 
paper, which he edited for only a year; for, finding his 
strength, which was slowly wasting under the influence of 
confirmed consumption, quite unequal to such laborious 
work, he was constrained to abandon the undertaking. 
From that period till his death Philips worked cheerfully 
and courageously as literary critic for the Times, and also 
wrote an occasional review for the Literary Gazette. Two 
anonymous volumes of Essays from the Times were pub- 
lished by him in 1852 and 1854. They are written in a 
light, dashing, picturesque style, sometimes eloquent, fre- 
quently bitter, and with a tolerable show of fairness. 
Phillips took an active part in the formation of the 
Crystal Palace Company. He was appointed their literary 
director; he wrote their Guide to the Crystal Palace and 
Park, and the Portrait Gallery of the Crystal Palace. In 
1852 the university of Góttingen conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. He died at Brighton on the 
14th of October 1854. 

PHILLIPS, Tuoxas (1770-1845), portrait and subject 
painter, was born at Dudley in Warwickshire on 18th 
October 1770. Having acquired the art of glass-painting 
at Birmingham, he visited London in 1790 with an intro- 
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duction to Benjamin West, who found him employment on 
the windows in St George's chapel at Windsor. In 1792 
Phillips painted a view of Windsor Castle, and ere the two 
sueceeding years had passed he exhibited the Death of 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, at the Battle of Castillon, 
tuth and Naomi, Elijah restoring the Widow's Son, 
Cupid disarmed by Euphrosyne, and other pictures of that 
class. From the year 1796, however, he seems to have 
mainly confined himself to portrait-painting; and it was 
in this walk that he was destined to acquire his reputa- 
tion as an artist. It was not long before he became the 
chosen painter of men of genius and talent, notwithstand- 
ing the rivalry of Hoppner, Owen, Jackson, and Lawrence; 
and he has left behind him portraits of nearly all the 
illustrious characters of his day. His works of this kind 
are distinguished by simplicity, careful and finished hand- 
ling, and truth of portraiture, but in colour they are com- 
monly cold and feeble. In 1804 he was elected associate 
and four years later member of the Royal Academy. In 
1824 Phillips succeeded Fuseli as professor of painting to 
the Royal Academy, an office which he held till 1832. 
During this period he delivered ten Lectures on the History 
and Principles of Painting, which were published in 1833. 
He likewise wrote a large number of the articles on the 
fine arts in Reess Cyclopedia. He died on the 20th of 
April 1845. 

PHILLIPS, Wittram (1775-1828), an able mineralogist 
and geologist, who did much to foster in Britain the study 
of the sciences to which he was devoted, was born in May 
1775. His Outline of Mineralogy and Geology was pub- 
lished in 1815 and passed through several editions. His 
Introduction to the Knowledge of Mineralogy, published in 
1816, was for upwards of forty years one of the standard 
text-books in that science. Successive editions of it were 
brought out under different editors after his death. It was 
specially distinguished by its elaborate crystallographic 
details, based upon measurements with Wollaston’s reflect- 
ing goniometer. But it is chiefly the services rendered by 
Phillips to the science of geology, then in its infancy, that 
entitle his name to grateful recollection., In addition to 
the first work above-named, he published in 1818 a most 
useful digest of English geology, under the title of A 
Selection of Facts, from the best Authorities, arranged so as 
to form an Outline of the Geology of England and Wales. 
This little volume contained a geological map of the 
country, based on that of W. Smith and some horizontal 
sections. Its importance in geological literature is to 
be found mainly in the fact that it formed the foundation 
of the larger work undertaken by Phillips in conjunction 
with W. Conybeare, of which only the first part was 
published, entitled Outlines of the Geology of England and 
Wales ; and comparative Views of the Structure of Foreign 
Countries (1822), This volume made an era in geology. 
Asa model of careful original observation, of judicious com- 
pilation, of succinct description, and of luminous arrange- 
ment it has been of the utmost service in the develop- 
ment of geology in Britain. Phillips was a member of 
the Society of Friends. He was a Fellow of the Royal, 
Geological, and other learned societies. He died in 1828. 

PHILO, often called Purto Jupxus, Jewish philo- 
sopher, appears to have spent his whole life at Alexandria, 
where he was probably born c. 20-10 B.c. His brother 
Alexander was alabarch or arabarch (that is, probably, 
chief farmer of taxes on the Arabie side of the Nile), from 
which it may be concluded that the family was influential 
and wealthy (Jos, Ant, xviii. 8, 1). Jerome's statement 
(De Vir. IU., 11) that he was of priestly race is confirmed 
by no older authority. The only event of his life which 
can be exactly dated belongs to 40 a.D., when Philo, then 
a man of advanced years, went from Alexandria to Rome, 
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at the head of a Jewish embassy, to persuade the emperor 
Caius to abstain from claiming divine honour of the Jews. 
Of this embassy Philo has left a full and vivid account 
(De Leyatione ad Caium). Various fathers and theologians 
of the church state that in the time of Claudius he met 
St Peter in Rome ;! but this legend has no historic value, 
and probably arose because the book De vita contemplativa, 
falsely ascribed to Philo, in which Eusebius already recog- 
nized a glorification of Christian monasticism, seemed to 
indicate a disposition towards Christianity. 

Though we know so little of Philo’s own life, his numer- 
ous extant writings give the fullest information as to his 
views of the universe and of life, and his religious and 
scientific aims, and so enable us adequately to estimate his 
position and importance in the history of thought. He is 
quite the most important representative of Hellenistie 
Judaism, and his writings give us the clearest view of what 
this development of Judaism was and aimed at. Since 
the time of Alexander many Jews had been led to settle 
beyond Palestine cither with commercial objects or attracted 
by the privileges conferred by the diadochi on the inhabit- 
ants of the cities they founded. In the great towns of 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt there were Jewish communi- 
ties many thousands strong, but the Jews were most 
numerous in Alexandria, where from its first foundation 
they formed a considerable part of the population. The 
development of Judaism in the diaspora differed in im- 
portant points from that in Palestine, where, since the 
successful opposition of the Maceabee age to the Hellen- 
ization which Antiochus Epiphanes had sought to carry 
through by force, the attitude of the nation to Greek 
culture had been essentially negative. In the diaspora, on 
the other hand, the Jews had been deeply influenced by 
the Greeks; they soon more or less forgot their Semitic 
mother-tongue, and with the language of Hellas thoy 
appropriated much of Hellenic culture. They were deeply 
impressed by that irresistible foree which was blending 
all races and nations into one great cosmopolitan unity, 
and so the Jews too on their dispersion became in speech 
and nationality Greeks, or rather * Hellenists.” Now the 
distinguishing character of Hellenisin is not the absolute 
disappearance of the Oriental civilizations before that of 
Greece, but the combination of the two with a preponder- 
ance of the Greek element. So it was with the Jews, but 
in their case the old religion had mueh more persistence 
than in other Hellenistic cireles, though in other respects 
they too yielded to the superior force of Greek civilization. 
This we must hold to have been the case not only in 
Alexandria but throughout the diaspora from the com- 
mencement of the Hellenistic period down to the later 
Roman empire. It was only after ancient civilization 
gave way before the barbarian immigrations and the rising 
force of Christianity that rabbinism became supreme even 
among the Jews of the diaspora. This Hellenistico- 
Judaic phase of culture is sometimes called ** Alexandrian,” 
and the expression is justifiable if it only means that 
in Alexandria it attained its highest development and 
flourished most. For here the Jews began to busy them- 
selves with Greek literature even under their clement 
rulers, the first Ptolemies, and here the Jaw and other 
Scriptures were first translated into Greek ; here the pro- 
cess of fusion began earliest and proceeded with greatest 
rapidity ; here, therefore, also the Jews first engaged in a 
scientific study of Greek philosophy and transplanted that 
philosophy to the soil of Judaism. We read of a Jewish 
philosopher Aristobulus in the time of Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor, in the middle of the 2d century B.c., of whose 
philosophical commentary on the Pentateuch fragments 
1 Euseb., M. E., ii, 17, 15 Jer, ut supra; Phot., Bill, Cod. 103; 
Suid., s.v. “Pidwy.” 
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have been preserved by Clement of Alexandria and 
Eusebius. So far as we can judge from these, his aim was 
to put upon the sacred text a sense which should appeal 
even to Greek readers, and in particular to get rid of all 
anthropomorphic utterauces about God. Eusebius regards 
him as a Vertpatetic. We may suppose that this philo- 
sophical line of thought had its representatives in .Mexan- 
dria between the times of Aristobulus and Philo, but we 
are not aequainted with the names of any such. Philo 
certainly, to judge by his historical influenee, was the 
greatest of all these Jewish philosophers, and in his case 
we can follow in detail the methods by whieh Greek 
culture was harmonized with Jewish faith. On one side he 
is quite a Greek, on the other quite a Jew. His language 
is formed on the best classical models, especially Plato. 
He knows and often cites the great Greek poets, partien- 
larly Homer and the tragedians, but his chief studies had 
been in Greek philosophy, and he speaksof Heraclitus, Plato, 
the Stoies, and the Pythayorcans in terms of the highest 
veneration. He had appropriated their doctrines so com- 
pletely that he must himself be reckoned among the Greek 
philosophers ; his system was eclectic, but the borrowed 
elements are combined into a new unity with so much 
originality that at the same time he may fairly be regarded 
as representing a philosophy of his own, whieh has for its 
characteristic feature the constant prominenee of a funda- 
mental religious idea. Philo’s closest aflinities are with 
Plato, the later Pythagoreans, and the Stoies.? Yet with 
all this Philo remained a Jew, and a great part of his 
writings 1s expressly directed to reeommend Judaism to 
the respect and, if possible, the aeeeptance of the Greeks. 
He was not a stranger to the specifically Jewish culture 
that prevailed in Palestine; in Hebrew he was not pro- 
ficient, but the numerous etymologies he gives show that 
he had made some study of that language.» His method 
of exegesis is in point of form identical with that of the 
Palestinian seribes, and in point of matter coincidences 
are not absolutely rare.* But above all his whole works 
prove on every page that he felt himself to be thoroughly 
a Jew, and desired to be nothing else. Jewish “ philo- 
sophy ” is to him the true and highest wisdom; the know- 
ledge of God and of things divine and human which is 
contained i the Mosaie Scriptures is to him the deepest 
and the purest. 

If now we ask wherein Philo's Judaism consisted, we 
must answer that it lies mainly in the formal claim that the 
Jewish people, in virtue of the divine revelation given to 
Moses, possesses the true knowledge in things religious. 
Thoroughly Jewish is his recognition that the Mosaic 
Seriptures of the Pentateuch are of absolute divine author- 
ity and that everything they contain is valuable and 
significant because divinely revealed. The other Jewish 
Seriptures are also recognized as prophetic, 7.e, as the 
writings of inspired men, but he does not place them on 
the same line with the law, and he quotes them so seldom 
that we cannot determine the compass of his canon. The 
decisive and normative authority is to him the “holy 
laws" of Moses, and this not only in the sense that every- 
thing they contain is true but that all truth is contained 
in them. Everything that is right and good in the 

? The fathers of the church have specially noticed his Platonism and 
Pythagoreanism ; an old proverb even says, with some exaggeration, 
7) HA&rwv quXwvigec 7) Piiwy TXarwvigec (Jerome, Photius, and Suidas, 
ut supra) Clement of Alexandria directly calls him a Pythagorean. 
KEusebins (Z. X., ii. 4, 3) observes both tendencies. Recent writers, 
especially Zeller, lay weight also on his Stoie affinities, and with justice, 
for the elements which he borrows froin Stoicism are as numerous and 
important as those derived from the other two sehools. 

3 Sce the list of these in Vallarsi's edition of Jerome (iii. 731-734), 
and compare Siegfried, ** Philonische Studien," in Merzx's Archiv, ii. 
143-163 (1872). i 

1 See Siegfried, Philo, pp. 142-159. 
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doctrines of the Greek philosophers had already been quite 
as well, or even better, taught by Moses. Thus, since 
Philo had been deeply influenced by the teachings of 
Greek philosophy, he actually finds in the Pentateuch 
everything which he had learned from the Greeks. From 
these premises he assumes as requiring no proof that the 
Greek philosophers must in some way have drawn from 
Moses, —a view indeed which is already expressed by 
Aristobulus. To carry out these presuppositions ealled 
for an exegetical method which seems very strange to us, 
that, namely, of the allegorical interpretation of Seripture. 
The allegorical method had been practised before Philo’s 
date in the rabbinical schools of Palestine, and he himself 
expressly refers to its use by his predecessors, nor does he 
fecl that any further justification is requisite, With its 
aid he discovers indications of the profoundest doetrines 
of philosophy in the simplest stories of the Pentateuch.! 

This merely formal principle of the absolute authority 
of Moses is really the one point in which Philo still holds 
to genuinely Jewish conceptions. In the whole substance 
of his philosophy the Jewish point of view is more or less 
completely modified—sometimes almost extinguished— 
by what he has learned from the Greeks. Comparatively 
speaking, he is most truly a Jew in his conception of God. 
The doctrine of monotheism, the stress laid on the absolute 
majesty and sovereignty of God above the world, the 
principle that He is to be worshipped without images, are 
all points in which Philo justly feels his superiority as a 
Jew over popular heathenism. But only over popular 
heathenism, for the Greek philosophers had long since 
arrived at least at a theoretical monotheism, and their 
influence on Philo is nowhere more strongly seen than in 
the detailed development of his doctrine of God. The 
specifically Jewish (7.e., particularistic) conception of the 
election of Israel, the obligation of the Mosaic law, the 
future glory of the chosen nation, have almost disappeared ; 
he is really a cosmopolitan and praises the Mosaic law just 
because he deems it cosmopolitan. The true sage who 
follows the law of Moses is the citizen not of a particular 
state but of the world. A certain attachment which Philo 
still inamfests to the particularistic conceptions of his race is 
meant only “in majorem Judieorum gloriam." The Jewish 
people has received a certain preference from God, but 
only because it has the most virtuous ancestry and is itself 
distinguished for virtue. . The Mosaic law is binding, but 
only because it is the most righteous, humane, and rational 
of laws, and even its outward ceremonies always disclose 
rational ideas and aims. And lastly, outward prosperity 
is promised to the pious, even on earth, but the promise 
belongs to all who turn from idols to the true God. Thus, 
in the whole substance of his view of the universe, Philo 
occupies the standpoint of Greek philosophy rather than 
of national Judaism, and his philosophy of the world and 
of life can be completely set forth without any reference 
to conceptions specifically Jewish. 

His doctrine of God starts from the idea that God is 
Being absolutely bare of quality. All quality in finite 
beings has limitation, and no limitation can be predicated 
of God, who is eternal, unchangeable, simple substance, 
free, self-sufficient, better than the good aud the beautiful. 
To predicate any quality (zo:ó74s$) of God would be to 
reduce Him to the sphere of finite existence. Of Him we 
can say only that He is, not what He is, and such purely 
negative predications as to His being appear to Philo, 
as to the later Pythagoreans and the Neo-Platonists, the 
only way of securing His absolute elevation above ‘the 
world. At bottom, no doubt, the meaning of these nega- 
tions is that God is the most perfect being ; and so, con- 

1 For details, see Gfrórer, Philo, i. 68 sg. ; Zeller, Phil. der Gr., 
ad ed., vol. iii, pt. ii. 346-352 ; Siegfried, Philo, 160 sz. 
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versely, we are told that God contains all perfection, that 
He fills and eneompasses all things with His being. 

A consistent application of Philo's abstract conception 
of God would exelude the possibility of any active relation 
of God to the world, and therefore of religion, for a Being 
absolutely without quality and movement cannot be con- 
ceived as actively coneerned with the multiplicity of indi- 
vidual things. And so in fact Philo does teach that the 
absolute perfection, purity, and loftiness of God would be 
violated by direct contact with imperfect, impure, and 
finite things. But the possibility of a connexion between 
God and the world is reached through a distinetion which 
forms the most important point in his theology and cos- 
mology; the proper being of God is distinguished from 
the infinite multiplicity of divine Ideas or Forces: God 
himself is without quality, but He disposes of an infinite 
variety of divine Forces, through whose mediation an active 
relation of God to the world is brought about. In the 
details of his teaching as to these mediating entities Philo 
is guided partly by Plato and partly by the Stoies, but at 
the same time he makes use of the concrete religious 
conceptions of heathenism and Judaism. Following Plato, 
he first calls them Ideas or ideal patterns of all things ; 
they are thoughts of God, yet possess a real existence, and 
were produced before the ereation of the sensible world, of 
which they are the types. But, in distinction from Plato, 
Philo’s ideas are at the same time efficient causes or 
Forces (dvvdpecs), which bring unformed matter into order 
conformably to the patterns within themselves, and are in 
fact the media of all God's activity in the world. This 
modification of the Platonic Ideas is due to Stoic influence, 
which appears also when Philo gives to the iôéat or dvvapets 
the name of Adyou, t.e., operative ideas,— parts, as it were, 
of the operative Reason. For, when Philo calls his mediat- 
ing entitics Adyor, the sense designed is analogous to that 
of the Stoics when they call God the Logos, t.e., the Reason 
which operates in the world. But at the same time Philo 
maintains that the divine Forces are identical with the 
“demons” of the Greeks, and the “angels” of the Jews, 
t.e, servants and messengers of God by means of whieh 
He communicates with the finite world. All this shows 
how uncertain was Philo’s conception of the nature of 
these mediating Forces. On the one hand, they are nothing 
else than Ideas of individual things conceived in the mind 
of God, and as such ought to have no other reality than 
that of immanent existence in God, and so Philo says 
expressly that the totality of Ideas, the kóepos vorós, 
is simply the Reason of God as Creator (0co9 Adyos 707) 
kogporovotvros), Yet, on the other hand, they are repre- 
sented as hypostases distinct from God, individual entities 
existing independently and apart from Him. This vacil- 
lation, however, as Zeller and other recent writers have 
justly remarked, is necessarily involved in Philo's premises, 
for, on the one hand, it is God who works in the world 
through His Ideas, and therefore they must be identical 
with God; but, on the other hand, God is not to come 
into direct contact with the world, and therefore the Forces 
through which He works must be distinct from Him. The 
same inevitable amphiboly dominates in what is taught 
as to the supreme Idea or Logos. Philo regards all indi- 
vidual Ideas as comprehended in one highest and most 
general Idea or Force—the unity of the individual Ideas— 
which he calls the Logos or Reason of God, and which is 
again regarded as operative Reason. "The Logos, therefore, 
is the highest mediator between God and the world, the 
firstborn son of God, the archangel who is the vehicle of 
all revelation, and the high priest who stands before God 
on behalf of the world. "Through him the world was 
created, and so he is identified with the creative Word of 
God in Genesis (the Greek Aóyos meaning both “reason ” 
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and “word”). Here again, we see, the philosopher is 
unable to escape from the difficulty that the Logos is at 
once the immanent Reason of God, and yet also an hypo- 
stasis standing between God and the world. The whole 
doctrine of this mediatorial hypostasis is a strange inter- 
twining of very dissimilar threads ; on one side the way 
was prepared for it by the older Jewish distinction between 
the Wisdom of God and God Himself, of which we find 
the beginnings even in the Old Testament (Job xxviii. 
12 sy.; Prov. viii., ix.), and the fuller development in the 
books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom, the latter of which 
comes very near to Philo's ideas if we substitute for the 
term “wisdom” that of (divine) “Reason.” In Greek 
philosophy, again, Philo, as we have seen, chiefly follows 
the Platonie doctrines of Ideas and the Soul of the World, 
and the Stoic doctrine of God as the Aóyos or Reason opera- 
tive in the world. In its Stoic form the latter doctrine 
was pantheistic, but Philo could adapt it to his purpose 
simply by drawing a sharper distinction between the Logos 
and the world. 

Like his doctrine of God, Philo’s doctrine of the world 
and creation rests on the presupposition of an absolute 
metaphysical contrast between God and the world. The 
world ean be ascribed to God only in so far as it is a 
cosmos or orderly world ; its material substratuin is not 
even indirectly referable to God. Matter (Àn, or, as the 
Stoics said, ovata) is a second principle, but in itself an 
empty one, its essence being a mere negation of all true 
being. [t is a lifeless, unmoved, shapeless mass, out of 
which God formed the actual world by means of the Logos 
and divine Forces. Strictly speaking, the world is only 
formed, not created, since matter did not originate with God. 

Philo’s doctrine of man is also strictly dualistic, and is 
mainly derived from Plato. Man is a twofold being, with 
a higher and a lower origin. Of the pure souls which fill 
airy space, those nearest the earth are attracted by the 
sensible and descend into sensible bodies ; these souls are 
the Godward side of man. But on his other side man is a 
creature of sense, and so has in him a fountain of sin and 
allevil. The body, therefore, is a prison, a coflin, or a grave 
for the soul which seeks to rise again to God. From this 
anthropology the principles of Philo's ethics are derived, 
its highest maxim necessarily being deliverance from the 
world of sense and the mortification of all the impulses of 
sense. In carrying out this thought, as in many other 
details of his ethical teaching, Philo closely follows the 
Stoics. But he is separated from Stoical ethics by his 
strong religious interests, which carry him to very different 
views of the means and aim of ethical development. The 
Stoics cast man upon his own resources; Philo points him 
to the assistance of God, without whom man, a captive to 
sense, could never raise himself to walk in the ways of true 
wisdom and virtue. And as moral effort can bear fruit 
only with God's help, so too God Himself is the goal of 
that effort. Even in this life the truly wise and virtuous 
is lifted above his sensible existence, and enjoys in ecstasy 
the vision of God, his own consciousness sinking and 
disappearing in the divine light. Beyond this ecstasy 
there lies hut one further step, viz., entire liberation from 
the body of sense and the return of the soul to its original 
condition ; it came from God and must rise to Him again. 
But natural death brings this consummation only to those 
who, while they lived on earth, kept themselves free from 
attachment to the things of sense; all others must at death 
pass into another body ; transmigration of souls is in fact 
the necessary consequence of Philo's premises, though he 
seldom speaks of it expressly. 
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Philo's literary labours havea twofold object, being directed either 
to expound the true sense of the Mosaic law, če., the philosophy 
which we have just described, to his Jewish brethren, or to convince 
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heathen readers of the excellence, the supreme purity and truth, 
of the Jewish religion whose holy records contain the deepest and 
most perfect philesophy, the best and most humane legislation. 
Thus as a literary figure Philo, in conformity with his education and 
views of life, stands hetween the Greeks and the Jews, seeking to 
gain the Jews for Hellenism and the Greeks for Judaism, yet always 
taking it for granted that his standpoint really is Jewish, and just 
on that account truly philosophical and cosmopolitan. 

The titles of the numerous extant writings of Philo present at 
first sight a most confusing multiplicity. More than three-fourths 
of them, however, are really mere sections of a small number of 
larger works, Three such great works on the Pentateuch can be 
distinguished. 

(1.) The smallest of these is the Zyráuara kal Noes (Quarstiones 
ef solutiones), a short exposition of Genesis and Exodus, in the 
form of question and answer. The work is cited under this title 
by Eusebius (4. E., ii. 18, 1, 5; Prap. Ev., vii. 13), and by 
later writers, but the Greek text is now almost wholly lost, and 
only about one-half preserved in an Armenian translation, Genesis 
seems to have oecupied six books.! Eusebius tells us that Exodus 
filled five books. In the Armenian translation, lirst published by 
the learned Mechitarist Aucher in 1826, are preserved four books 
on Genesis and two on Exodus, but with laeuna. A Latin frag- 
ment, about half of the fonrth book on Genesis (Phil, Jud. CH. 
quastt, . . . super Gen.), was first printed at Paris in 1520. OF 
the Greek we have numerous but short fragments in various Flori- 
legia. The interpretations in this work are partly literal and 
partly allegorieal. 

(1F.) Philo's most important work is the Nouwy iepôv àANmyyopiat 
(Euseb., JJ. E., ii. 18, 1 ; Phot., Bibl., Cod. 103), a vast and copious 
allegorical commentary on Genesis, dealing with chaps. ii.-iv., 
verse by verse, and with select passages in the later chapters. The 
readers in view are mainly Jews, for the form is modelled on the 
rabbinic Midrash. The main idea is that the characters which 
appear in Genesis are properly allegories of states of the soul 
(rpdra THs Vvxfjs. All persons and actions being interpreted in 
this sense, the work as a whole is a very extensive body of psycho- 
logy and ethics. It begins with Gen. ii. 1, for the De mundi 
optfieio, which treats of the creation according to Gen. i., ii., does not 
belong to this series of allegorical commentaries, but deals with the 
actual history of creation, and that under a quite different literary 
form. With this exception, however, the Néuwy dd\qyopiac includes 
all the treatises in the first volume of Mangey’s edition, viz. :— 

Népwy iepüv addAnyopia: proi TOv merà Thy étańuepov (Legum alle- 
goriarum, lib. i., M. i. 43-65), on Gen. ii. 1-17. (2) Nóu. iep. ANN. dedrepac 
(Leg. all, lib, ii, M. i. 66-86), on Gen. ii. 18-iii. Ja. (8) Nóu. iep. ad, 
Tplrac (Leg. all., lib. iii, M. i. 87-137), on Gen. iii. Sb-19, The commentaries 
on Gen. iii. 1b-8a, 20-23 are lost. (4) IIept rGv xepovBig kal rijs $Xovylvgs 
pouQaías kal ToU krusÜÉévros mpoTov é avOpwrov Kdiv (De cherubim ct 
flammeo gladio, M. i. 138-162), on Gen. iii. 24 and iv. 1. (5) IIlepi. Qv iepovp- 
yotow " ABeX re kal Kátv (De saerificiis Abelis et Caini, M. i. 163-190), on Gen, 
iv. 9-4. Thecommentarjes on Gen. iv. 5-7 are lost. (6) IIepl roD 74 xeipov TQ 
Kpeirrov. didety émeríü eaa (Quod deterius potiori insidiari soleat, M. i. 191- 
225), on Gen. iv. 8-15. (7) IIepl r&v rod OokgouaóQov IKátv éyydvwr xal ws 
Meravaorys yiverat (De posteritate Caini, &c., M. i. 226-261), on Gen. iv. 16-25 ; 
this book, whieh is wanting in editions prior to Mangey's, is incorrectly given 
by him, but mueh more correctly by Tisehendorf, PAilonea, pp. 54-143. None 
of the preceding is mentioned by its special title by Euseb., 4. Æ., ii. 18, while 
he cites all that follow by their titles. The reason must be that all up to this 
point, and no farther, are included by him in the Néuwr iepôv addyopiat ; 
agreeing with this we lind that these and these only are eited under that general 
title in the Florilegia, especially the so-called Johannes Monachus ineditus (sev 
Mangey’s notes before each book). We may therefore conclude with contidence 
that Philo published the continuous commentaries on Gen. ii.-iv. under the title 
Allegories of the Sacred Laws, and the following commentaries on select passages 
under special titles, though the identity of literary character entitles us to 
regard the latter as part of the same great literary plan with the former. (S) 
lepè yeydvrwv (De gigantibus, M. i. 262-272), on Gen. vi. l-4. (9) "Ore drpez- 
Tov TÒ Üctov (Quod Deus sit immutabilis, M. i. 272-299), on Gen. vi. 4-12. (10) 
Mepi yewpylas (De agricultura, M. i. 300-328), on Gen. ix. 20a. (11) Tlept 
Qvrovpyylas N&e TÒ devrepov (De plantatione Noe, M. i, 320-350), on Gen. ix. 
20b. (12) Hepi péOns (De ebrietate, M. i. 357-391), on Gen. ix. 21; the introduc- 
tion shows that this book was preceded by another which put together the 
views of the philosophers about drunkenness. (12) IÍepi rod éfévnye Noe 
(De sobrietate, M. i, 892-403), on Gen, ix. 24. (14) Ilept cvyxvoews ĝiaNékTwv 
(De confusione linguarum, M. i. 404-435), on Gen. xi. 1-9. (15) Hept ümroixías 
(De migratione Abrahami, M. i. 436-472), on Gen, xii. 1-6. (16) Hepl rod ris ò 
Tav Üclov mpayyarwr xXgpovóuos (Quis rerum divinarum hares sit, M. i. 
473-518), on Gen. xv. 1-18. (17) Hep rijs eis rà mporadevuata avvóoov 
(De congressu quærendæ eruditionis cusa, M. i, 519-545), on Gen. xvi. 1-6. (18) 
lep pvyddwy (De profugis, M. i. 546-577), on Gen. xvi. 6-14. (19) Hepl ray 
perovouatgouévov kal Gv Éveka  uerovouágorraa (De mutatione nominum, 
M. i. 578-019), on Gen. xvii. 1-22; in this work Philo mentions that he had 


1 See, especially Mai, Scriptt. vett. nov. coll., vol. vil. pt. i pp. 
100, 106, 108. 

2 Sec Opp., ed. Mangey, ii. 648-680; Mai, op. cit, vol. vii. pt. i. 
96 sq. ; Euseb., Prep. £v, vii. 13. A fragment on the cherubim, 
Exod. xxv. 18, has been published by Mai, Class. Avett., iv. 430 sy., 
by Grossmann (1856), and by Tischendorf (p. 144 sj.). 
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written two books, now wholly lost, Iep? dua0yx@v (M. i. 586). (20) ITepi rod 
Ücoméymrovs eivat Toùs dvelpous (De somniis, lib. i., M. i, 620-658), on the 
two dreams of Jacob, Gen. xxviii. and xxxi.” (21) Book ii. of the same (M. i. 
650-009), on the dreams of Joseph, the chief butler, the chief baker, and 
Pharaoh, Gen. xxxvii. and xL, xli. Eusebius makes Philo the author of tive 
books on dreams ; three, therefore, are lost. 

(II1.) A work of a very different kind is the group of writings 
which we may eall “ An Exposition of the Mosaic law for Gentiles," 
which, in spite of their very various contents, present on nearer 
examination indubitable marks of close connexion. In them Philo 
seeks to give an orderly view of the chief points of the Mosaic 
legislation in the Pentateuch, and to recommend it as valuable to 
ientile readers. The method of exposition is somewhat more 
popular than in the allegorical commentaries, for, though that 
method of interpretation is not wholly excluded, the main object 
is to give such a view of the legislation as Philo accepted as his- 
torical, This work has three main divisions: (v) an Account of 
the Creation (koegomoda), which Moses put first, to show that his 
legislation was conformed to the will of nature, and that therefore 
those who followed it were trne cosmopolitans ; (b) the Biographies 
of the Virtuous,—being, so to speak, the living unwritten laws 
which, unlike written laws, present the general types of moral 
conduct ; (c) Legislation Proper, in two snbdivisions—(a) the ten 
principal chapters of the law, (8) the special laws belonging to 
cach of these ten. An appendix adds a view of such laws as do 
not fall under the rubries of the decalogne, arranged under the 
headings of certain cardinal virtues, 

The treatises which belong to this work are the following. 
THs Mwiicdws kooguomodas (De mundi opificio, M. i. 1-42). This work 
does not fall within the number of the allegorical commentaries. On the 
other hand, the introduction to the treatise De Abrahamo makes clear its in- 
mediate connexion with the De mundi opificio. The position of the De mundi 
opifieio at the head of the allegorical commentaries, whieh is at present usual 
in the editions, seems indeed to go back toa very early date, for even Eusebius 
cites a passage from it with the formula dad Tot mpwrou rv els Tov vójsov 
(Prep, Ev., viii. 12 tm., ed. Gaisford). The group of the Biot opôr is headed 
hy (2) Bios sopot rot xara didacnaNiay TreXeuoÜévros 7) mepl vóuov 
dypagav [a], 6 dort wept ABpadu (De Abrahamo, M. ii. 1-40). Abraham 
is here set forth as the type of didagkadtkh dpery, ie., of virtue asa thing 
learned, This biography of Abraham was followed by that of Isaac as a type of 
purik áperz, i.e, of innate or natural virtue, which in turn was succeeded 
hy that of Jacob as representing dokgriu) dpeTý, i.e., virtue acquired by 
practice ; but both these are now lost. Hence in the editions the next treatise 
is (3) Bios oM ris Ómep égri rept 'Too*jó (De Josepho, M. ii, 41-79), where 
Joseph is taken as the pattern of the wise man in his civil relations. The 
Biographies of the Virtuous are followed by (4) Hep Gv Oéka Aoyliwv à 
KedáXaua, vópwv eisi (De decalogo, M. ii. 180-209) and (5) Hepi rv dvadepo- 
pévwv év elder vópwv eis Tà awreivovra Kepadaia Tov éra Noywv (De 
specialibus legibus ; the unabridged title is given by Eusebius, JI. E., ii. 18, 5). 
Here under fhe rubrics of the ten commandments a systematic review of the 
special laws of the Mosaic economy is given; for example, under the first and 
second commandments (divine worship) a survey is taken of the entire legisla- 
tion relating to priesthood and sacrifice ; under the fourth (i.c., the Sabbath 
law, according to Philo's reckoning) there is a survey of all the laws about 
feasts ; under the sixth (adultery) an account of matrimonial law; and so on. 
According to Eusebius the work embraced four books, which seem to have 
reached us entire, but in the editions lave been perversely broken up into 
i considerable number of separate traetates. (a) The first book (on the 
first and second. commandments) includes the following: De circumcisione 
(M. ii. 210-212); De monarchia, lib. i. (ii. 213-222); De monarchia, lib. ii. (ii. 
222-952); De premiis sacerdotum (ii. 232-237); De victimis (ii. 237-250); De 
sacrificantibus, or De victimas offerentibus (ii. 251-264); De mercede meretricis 
non accipienda. in sacrarium (ii. 264-269). (b) The second book (on the third, 
fourth, and fifth commandments, i.e, on perjury, Sabbath observance, and 
lilial piety) is incomplete in Mangey (ii. 270-298), the section De septenario 
(on the Sabbath and feasts in general) being imperfeet, and that De colendis 
parentibus being entirely wanting, Mai te a large extent made good the 
defect (De cophini festo ct de colendis parentibus, Milan, 1818), but Tischen- 
slorf was the first to edit the full text (Philonea, pp. 1-83). (c) The third book 
relates to the sixth and seveuth commandments (adultery and murder; M. ii, 
290-334). (d) To the fourth book (relating to the last three commandments) 
belongs all that is found in Mangey, ii. 335-374, that is to say, not merely the 
tractates De judice (ii. 344-348) and De concupiscentia (ii. 348-358), but also 
those De justitia (ii. 358-361) and De creatione. principum (ii. 301-974). The 
last-named is, properly speaking, ouly a portion of the De justitia, which, how- 
ever, certainly belongs to the fourth book, of which the superseription expressly 
bears that it treats also wept Ówatooírvygs. With this tractate 1» gins the 
appendix to the work De specialibus legibus, into which, under the rubric of 
certain cardinal virtues, such Mosaic laws are brought together as could not 
be dealt with under any of the deealogne rubrics. The continuation of this 
appendix forms a book by itself. (6) Hepi Toiv &perQv roe mepl àvópetas 
kai prravOpwrias kal peravoias (De fortitudine, M. ii. 875-383 ; De caritate, 
li, 382-400; De penitentia, ii. 405-407). Finally, in less intimate connexion 
with this entire work is another treatise still to be mentioned, (7) [epi &0Nov 
Kal émerigiov (De praemiis et ponis, M, ii, 408-428) and Iep dpôv (De exe- 
erationibus, M. ii. 429-457), two parts which constitute a single whole and deal 
with tlie promises and threatenings of the law. 

(IV.) Besides the above-named three great works on the Penta- 
teuch, Philo was the author of a number of isolated writings, of 
which the following have reached us either in their entirety or in 
fragments. (1) Iep Siov Moséws (Mita Mosis, lib. iii, M. ii. 
80-179). It is usual to grouj this, as being biographical in its 
charaeter, with the Bio coó&v, and thus to incorporate it imme- 
diately after the De Josepho with the large work on the Mosaic 
legislation. But, as has been seen, the Bior copy are intended to 
represent the general types of morality, while Moses is hy no means 
so dealt with but as a unique individual All that can be said is 
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that the literary character of the Vita Mosis is the same as that of 
the larger work. As in the latter the Mosaic legislation, so in the 
former the activity of the legislator himself, is delineated for the 
benefit of Gentile readers. (2) Iep rod mávra omovdatov elvai 
éNcúbepov (Quod omnis probus liber, M. ii. 445-470). In the intro- 
duction to this treatise reference is made to an earlier book which 
had for its theme the converse proposition. The complete work was 
still extant in the time of Eusebius (4/. K., ii. 18, 6): Ilep Tp0 dod\ov 
civar Távra palov, @ é£fjs éarw 6 mepl roo mádvra orovõačov €XedOe pov 
cva The genuineness of the writing now possessed by us is not 
undisputed ; but see Lucius, Der Essenismus (1881), pp. 13-23. (3) 
Eis dAákkov (Adversus Flaccum, M. ii. 517-544) and (4) Hep dperv 
kal mpeoBelas mpós l'áiov (De legatione ad Caium, M. ii. 545-600). 
These two works have a very intimate connexion. In the first 
Philo relates how the Roman governor Flaccus in Alexandria, 
towards the beginning of the reign of Caligula, allowed the Alex- 
andriau mob, without interference, to insult the Jews of that city 
in the grossest manner and even to persecute them to the shedding 
of blood. In the second he tells how the Jews had been subjected 
to still greater sufferings through the command of Caligula that 
divine honours should be everywhere accorded to him, and how 
the Jews of Alexandria in vain sought relief by a mission to Rome 
which was headed by Philo. But both together were only parts of 
a larger work, in five books, of which the first two and the last 
have perished. For itis clear from the introduction to the Adversus 
Flaccum that it had been preceded by another book in which the 
Jewish persecutions by Sejanus, under the reign of Tiberius, 
were spoken of, and the Chronicon of Eusebius (ed. Schoene, vol. 
ii. pp. 150, 151) informs us that these persecutions of Sejanus 
were related in the second book of the ware now under discussion. 
But from the conclusion of the Legatio ad Caium, which we still 
possess, we learn that it was also followed by another book which 
exhibited the wadwwéla, or change of Jewish fortunes for the better. 
Thus we make out five books iu all, —the number aetually given 
by Eusebius (Z7. F., ii. 5, 1). (5) llepi mpovoías (De providentia). 
This work has reached. us only in an Armenian translation, which 
has been edited, with a Latin translation, by Aucher (see below). 
It is mentioned by its Greek title in Eusebius (M. Æ., ii. 18, 6 ; 
Prap. Ev., vii. 20 fin., viii. 13 fin., ed. Gaisford). The Armenian 
text gives two books, but of these the first, if genuine at all, 
at any rate appears only in an abridged and somewhat revised 
state.! Eusebius (Pray. Ev., viii. 14) quotes from the second book to 
an extent that amounts to a series of excerpts from the whole. The 
short passage in Prep. Ev., vii. 21, is also taken from this book ; 
and it appears that Eusebius knew nothing at all about the first. 
(6) 'AXé£avópos 1) mepl rod Abyor Cxew Ta Adoya (Ga (De Alexandro ct 
quod propriam rationem muta animalia habeant; so Jerome, De 
Vir. IU., e. 11) ; the Greek title is given in Euseb., Z7. E., ii. 18, 6. 
This also now exists only in an Armenian translation, which has 
heen edited by Aucher. Two small Greek fragments oceur in the 
Florilegium of Leontius and Johannes (Mai, Ser. vet. nov. coll., 
vii. 1, pp. 99, 100a). (7) "Ymo0eriká, a writing now known to us 
only through fragments preserved in Euseb., Prap. Ev., viii. 6, 7. 
The title, as Bernays? has shown, means “ Counsels,” “ Recom- 
mendations,” the reference being to such laws of the Jews as can be 
recomineuded also to non-Jewish readers. (8) epi "Iovóator, a title 
met with in Euseb., H. £., ii. 18, 6. The writing is no doubt the 
same as 'H trép Iovdaier ámoXoyía, from which a quotation is given 
in Euseb., Prep. Ev., viii. 11. To this place also, perhaps, belongs 
the De nobilitate (M. ii. 437-444), which treats of that true noblesse 
of wisdom in which the Jewish people also is not wanting.? 

(V.) Spurious works ascribed to Philo. (1) Ilep Biov Oewpyrixod 1) 
ixerüv aperôv (De vita contemplativa, M. ii. 471-486). That the 
Therapeutie life here praised is that of Christian monks was seen by 
Euseb., H. E., ii. 17 (who, however, accepted the book as Philo's), 
and the same view was long prevalent in the church.* But, if the 
Therapeute are monks, the book cannot be genuine ; sce especially 
Lucius, Die Therapeuten und ihre Stellung in der Gesch. der Askese, 
Strasburg, 1879. There are, however, so many other objections to 
its genuineness that the book is now given up even by such as do 
not admit that the Therapeute are monks.? (2) Hepi &$0apotas 
Kóg pov (De tacorruptibilitate mundi, M. ii. 487-516). Bernays, who 
first showed that the received text is disordered by misplacement 
of leaves (Monatsb. Berl. Akad., 1863, p. 34 sg.), published a cor- 
rected text with German version in Abh. Berl. Akad., 1876. An 
unfinished commentary of the same critic was posthumously pub- 
lished in the Berlin Abhandlungen, 1882. (3) Hepi xkóspov (De 
mundo, M. ii. 601-694). That this collection of extracts from 
Philo, and especially from the De Zneor. mundi, is spurious has been 
long recognized. (4) Two orations, De Sampsone and De Jona, pub- 


1 205 Diels, Doxographi Graci, 1819, pp. 1-4; Zeller, Pail. d. Gr., iii. 2, p. 340 
3d ed.). 
‘ 2 Monafsb. d. Berl. Akad. (1876), pp. 589-609. 
This conjecture is Daline’s, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. (1833), pp. 990, 1037. 

4 So still Montfaucon, the learned notes to whose French translation are still 
valuable (Paris, 1709), 

5 Nicolas, in Rev. Theol., Strasburg, 1868, p. 25 sq. ; Kuenen, Godsdienst, ii. 
3140-444 ; Weingarten, ** Monehtum," in Herzog-Plitt, R. E., x. 
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lished from the Armenian by Aucher in 1826, are generally held to 
be spurious.? (5) The lexicon of Hebrew proper names with Greek 
interpretations (‘Epunvela trav égpaikQv óvouárev), which Origen 
completed by adding the New Testament names, and whieh Jerome 
rewrote, was often ascribed to Philo, It appears from ancient testi- 
monies that it bore no author's name, so that Philo's part in it 
is at least very problematical ; nor does its original form seem to 
be extant (see Orig., Comm. in Joan., vol. ii. e. 27 ; Euseb., H. E., 
i 18, 7; Jerome in the preface to his reeension of the book). 
Various Greek and Latin recensions ate given by Vallarsi and in 
Lararde's Onomastica saera, 1570 ; see also on this class of literature 
asa whole Fabricius-Harles, Bib. Gr., iv. 742 sq., vi. 199 sq., vii. 
226 sg. (6) Ona Latin work, De biblicis antiquitatibus, ascribed 
to Philo, see Fabr.-Harl., iv. 743. (7) For the pseudo- Philonie 
Breviarium temporum, a forgery of Annius of Viterbo, see ibid. 
(S) The book On Virtue, published as Philo's by Mai (Phil. Jud. 
de virt. ejusque partibus, 1816), is a work of Gemistus Pletho. 

Editions.—The first, very imperfect, edition of the Greek text of Philo is by 
Turnebus (Paris, 1552). Some additional pieees were given by IHóschel (Frank- 
fort, 1587; Augsburg, 1614). Other editions are those of Geneva, 1613; Paris, 
1640; Frankfort, 1691 (a page-for-page reprint of rhe Paris edition); but the 
best is still that of Mangey (2 vols., London, 1742), which alone is based on a 
number of MSS. and gives a eritical apparatus.  Pfeifler's unlinished edition, 
vols. i.-v., appeared at Erlangen in 1735-05, 2d ed. 1620. An important supple- 
ment to Mangey is given by Aueher's publications Irom the Annenian— Phil. 
Jud. sermones tres inediti, Veniee, 1822. Phil. Jud. paralipomena Armenu, 
Venice, 1526. The Greek pieces newly published since Mangey are less exten- 
sive. The editions by Mai, Grossmann, and Tischendorf have been already 
notieel. Auehers publications and Mai’s of 1315 are contained in the con- 
venient edition of Richter (Leipsie, 1828-30) and in the Tauchnitz stereotype 
edition (1851-53). Of editions of partienlar works, J. G. Müller's Des Juden 
Philo Duch v. d. Weltschópfung (Berlin, 1841), with commentary, elaims special 
notice. Compare further for the editions and versions, Fürst, Bibl. Jud.; 
Grasse, Trésor de livres rares et. précieux, v. 209-271 (1564); and Eng. tr. by 
Yonge, 4 vols., London, 1854-55, 

Literature, —(A.) On Philo's writings in general. Fabricins-Harles, Bibl. Gr., 
iv. 721-750. On the order of Philo's works, Gfrórer, Philo und die Alexan- 
drinische Theosophie, i. (1831); Dühne, in Stud. und Krit., 1833, p. 984 sq. ; 
Grossinann, De Phil. Jud. operum continua serie et ordine chronol., pts. i., ii, 
Leipsie, 1811-42. On the text, Creuzer, in Stud, und Kril., 1832, p. 3 sy. J. G. 
Müller, Terteskritik der Schr. des Juden Philo, Basel, 1839, reprinted in his 
edition of the Weltschopfung, 1811. On Philo’s langnage, method, and intlu- 
ence on posterity, see Siegfried, Philo von Alex. als Ausleger des A. T. . . ., 
Jena, 1875. On his knowledge of Palestinian legal tradition. B. Ritter, Philo 
und die Halacha, Leipsie, 1819. (B.) On Vhilo's teaching. Gfrörer, op. cit. ; 
Dühne, Gesch. Darstellung der jud.-oler. Religionsphilosophie, Malle, 1834; 
Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen, pt. iii. sect. ii. (31 ed., 1551), —this is on the whole 
the best general sketeh; Gfrórer and Dühue give fuller material. On special 
points, see Keferstein, Philo's Lehre von dem gotilichen Mitteliwesen, Leipsic, 
1846; lleinze, Lehre vom Logos, 1812 ; Sonlier, La doctrine du Logos chez Philon, 
Turin, 1876. (E. 5*.) 


PHILO. A Jewish Hellenist of this name is the author 
of an epic poem in Greek hexameters on the History of 
Jerusalem, and lived at an earlier date than the philosopher, 
Alexander Polyhistor quoting several passages of his book 
about 80-60 B.c. From Alexander Eusebius derives these 
extracts from the poem (Prep. Ev., ix. 20, 24, 37). This 
is probably the Philo who is mentioned by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus (S¢rom., 1. 21, 141) and Josephus (C. Ap., i. 23). 
See Philippson's work on the Jewish poets Ezechiel and 
Philo (1830) and Müller, Fr. Hist. Gr., iii. 213 sq. 

PHILO BYBLIUS, i.e., Philo of Byblus (Gebal, Jubeil), 
was born, according to Suidas, in 42 4.p., and lived into 
the reign of Hadrian, about which he wrote a book now 
wholly lost. He was a grammarian by profession and 
author of many books, of which those oftenest cited are: 
(1) a work About Cities and the Fumous Men they have pro- 
duced, which was epitomized by Serenus, and (2) Phwnician 
History. Of the latter there are very considerable frag- 
ments, chiefly preserved by Eusebius in the Præparatio 
Evangelica, and presenting a Euhemeristic réchaugé of 
Phoenician theology and mythology which is represented 
as translated from the Phoenician of Sanchuniathon. The 
fragments of Philo are collected in Müller, /. ist. Gr., 
iii. 560 sy. To the literature there cited add Ewald’s essay 
in the Abhandlungen of the Royal Society of Göttingen, vol. 
v. (1853); Renan’s in Mém. Acad. des JAscript., vol. xxiii. 
(1858) ; and Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Religions- 
geschichte, 1. 3 sq. 

PHILO or BYZANTIUM, author of a treatise on 
mechanies, of which only two books now remain, flourished 
in the 2d or 3d century a.p». The extant books, which 
refer to machines used in war and to siege works, are 


! See Dihne, Stud. wad Krit., 1833, p. 957 sq.: Freudenthal, Mie 
Fl. Joseph, beigeleyte Schrift über die Herrschaft der Vernunft, 1869, 
pp. 9 sy., 141 sy 
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edited with a German translation in Köehly and Riistow’s 
Griechische Kriegsschriftsteller, vol. i. (Leipsie, 1853). 

For a list of other Philos, see Fabricius, Bibl. Grava, Y. 
p. 750 sq., ed. Harl. 

PHILOLAUS, next to Arehytas the most illustrious of 
the Pythagorean philosophers, was born at Tarentum or, 
according to Diogenes Laertius, at Crotona.2 He was 
saul to have been intimate with Democritus, and was prob- 
ably one of his teachers. After the death of Pythagoras 
great dissensions prevailed in the cities of lower Italy, 
which were allayed only after the lapse of many years 
through the intervention of the Aechwans. According to 
some accounts Philolaus was obliged to flee, and owed 
his escape to his youthful energy. He took refuge first in 
Lucania, then in Greece; he lived at Thebes, where he 
had for pupils Simmias and Cebes, who subsequently, 
being still young men (veavioxor), were present at the 
death of Socrates. Prior to this Philolaus had left Thebes 
and returned to Italy, where he was the teacher of Archytas. 
Pythagoras published nothing, nor did the other early 
Pythagoreans ; the members of the brotherhood, morcover, 
piously referred their discoveries back to their master ; 
hence many doctrines have been attributed to Pythagoras 
which were first propounded later in the school. He entered 
deeply into the number-theory, which constituted the dis- 
tinctive feature of the Pythagorean philosophy, and in 
particular dwelt on the properties inherent in the deead 
—the sum of the first four numbers, consequently the 
fourth triangular number, the tetractys—which he called 
great, all-powerful, and allproducing. The discovery of 
the regular solids is attributed to Pythagoras by Eudemus, 
and Empedocles is stated to have been the first who main- 
tained that there were four elements, — Philolaus, con- 
necting these ideas, held that the elementary nature of 
bodies depended on their form, and assigned the tetra- 
hedron to fire, the octahedron to air, the icosahedron to 
water, and the enbe to earth; the dodecahedron he 
assigned to a fifth element, ether, or, as some think, to 
the universe. This theory indicates considerable know- 
ledge of geometry on the part of its author; it gave, 
moreover, a great impulse to the study of that science, 
and many important results were arrived at, so that 
Aristeus, who lived before Euclid, was able to write a 
book on the comparison of the five regular solids. 

Philolaus was the first to propound the doctrine of the 
motion of the earth ; some, however, attribute this doctrine 
to Pythagoras, but there 1s no evidence in support of their 
view,  Philolaus supposed that the sphere of the fixed 
stars, the five planets, the sun, moon, and earth, all moved 
round the central fire, which he called the hearth of the 
universe, the house of Zeus, and the mother of the gods ; 
but as these made up only nine revolving bodies he con- 
ceived, in accordance with his number-theory, a tenth, 
which he called counter-earth, dyv7éy ov. He was the first 
who published a book on the Pythagorean doctrines, a 
treatise of which Plato made use in the composition of his 
Timexus, This work of the Pythagorean, to which the 
mystical name Bdéxyae is sometimes given, seems to have 
consisted of three books: (1) Iept «écpor, containing a 
general account of the origin and arrangement of the 
universe ; (2) IIepi daos, an exposition of the nature of 
numbers ; (3) IHept Yexis, on the nature of the soul. 

See Boeckh, Philolaos des Pythayercers Lehren nebst den. Bruch- 
stiicken seines. Werkes (Berlin, 1811 ; also Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
G rica 5 Zeller, History of Greek Philosophy : aud Chaignet, Pyfhayore 
et lu Philosophie Pytlugoricieune, contewant les Fragments de I hiloluüs 
ct d Architus (1873). 


| ? Boeckh places his life between the 70th and 95th Olympiads 
| (496-396 n.c.'. He was a contemporary of Socrates and Democritus, 
| but senior to them, and was probably somewhat junior to Empedocles, 
‘so that his birth may be placed at about 450, 
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PART I.—SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE IN GENERAL. 


HILOLOGY is the generally accepted comprehensive 
name for the study of the word; it designates that 
branch of knowledge which deals with human speech, and 
with all that speech discloses as to the nature and history 
of man. Philology has two principal divisions, corre- 
sponding to the two uses of “word” or “speech,” as 
signifying either what is said or the language in which it 
is said, as either the thought expressed—which, when 
recorded, takes the form of literature—or the instrument- 
ality of its expression : these divisions are the literary and 
the linguistic. Not all study of literature, indeed, is 
philological: as when, for example, the records of the 
ancient Chinese are ransacked for notices of astronomical 
or meteorological phenomena, or the principles of geometry 
are learned from the text-book of a Greek sage; while, 
on the other hand, to study Ptolemy and Euclid for the 
history of the sciences represented by them is philological 
more than scientifie. Again, the study of language itself 
has its literary side: as when the vocabulary of a com- 
munity (say of the ancient Indo-Europeans or Aryans) is 
taken as a document from which to infer the range and 
grade of knowledge of its speakers, their cireumstances, 
and their institutions. The two divisions thus do not 
admit of absolute distinction and separation, though for 
some time past tending toward greater independence. 
The literary is the older of the two; it even occupied 
until recently the whole field, since the scientific study of 
langnage itself has arisen only within the present century. 
Till then, literary philology ineluded linguistic, as a merely 
subordinate and auxiliary part, the knowledge of a lan- 
guage Leing the necessary key to a knowledge of the 
literature written in that langnage. When, therefore, 
instead of studying each language by itself for the sake 
of its own literature, men began to compare one language 
with another, in order to bring to light their relationships, 
their structures, their histories, the name ‘comparative 
philology " naturally enough suggested itself and came into 
use for the new method; and this name, awkward and trivial 
though it may be, has become so firmly fixed in English 
usage that it ean be only slowly, if at all, displaced. 
Continental usage (especially German) tends more strongly 
than English to restrict the name philology to its older 
office, and to employ for the recent branch of knowledge 
a specific term, like those that have gained more or less 
currency with us also: as glottie, glossology, linguisties, 
linguistie science, science of language, and the like. It is 
not a question of absolute propriety or correctness, since 
the word philology is in its nature wide enough to imply 
all langnage-study, of whatever kind ; it is one, rather, of 
the convenient distinetion of methods that have grown too 
independent and important to be any longer well included 
under a common name. 

Philology, in all its departments, began and grew up as 
classical; the history of our civilization made the study of 
ircek and Latin long the exclusive, still longer the pre- 
dominant and regulating, occupation of secular scholar- 
ship. The Hebrew and its literature were held apart, as 
something of a different order, as sacred. It was not 
imagined that any tongue to which culture and literature 
did not lend importance was worthy of serious attention 
from scholars. The first essays in comparison, likewise, 
were made upon the classical tongues, and were as erroneous 
in method and fertile in false conclusions as was to be 
expected, considering the narrowness of view and the con- 
troling prejudiees of those who made them; and the 


admission of Hebrew to the comparison only added to the 
confusion. The change which this century has seen has 
been a part of the general scientific movement of the age, 
which has bronght about the establishment of so many 
new branches of knowledge, both historical and physical, 
by the abandonment of shackling prejudices, the freedom 
of inquiry, the recognition of the dignity of all knowledge, 
the wide-reaching assemblage of facts and their objective 
comparison, and the resulting constant improvement of 
method. Literary philology has had its full share of 
advantage from this movement ; but linguistie philology 
has been actually created by it out of the crude observa- 
tions and wild deductions of earlier times, as truly as 
chemistry out of alehemy, or geology out of diluvianism. 
It is unnecessary here to follow out the details of the 
development; but we may well refer to the decisive in- 
fluence of one discovery, the decisive action of one scholar. 
It was the discovery of the special relationship of the 
Aryan or Indo-European languages, depending in great 
measure upon the introduction of the Sanskrit as a term 
in their comparison, and demonstrated and worked out 
by the German scholar Dopp, that founded the science 
of linguistic philology. While there is abundant room 
for further improvement, it yet appears that the grand 
features of philologie study, in all its departments, are 
now so distinctly drawn that no revolution of its methods, 
but only their modification in minor respects, is henceforth 
probable. How and for what purposes to investigate the 
literature of any people (philology in the more proper 
sense) combining the knowledge thus obtained with 
that derived from other sources; how to study and 
set forth the material and structure and. combinations of 
a language (grammar), or of a body of related languages 
(comparative grammar) ; how to co-ordinate and interpret 
the general phenomena of language, as variously illustrated 
in the infinitely varying facts of different tongues, so as to 
exhibit its nature asa factor in human history, and its 
methods of life and growth (linguistie science), —these are 
what philology teaches. The first two subjects are mainly 
disposed of in this work in the various articles devoted to 
countries and races, with their literatures and dialects ; 
the last was briefly touched upon in the article ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, but requires fuller treatment here, along with a 
general view of the classification of languages, as thus far 
effected. 


The study of language is a division of the general Relation 
to an- 
thropo- 


logy. 


science of anthropology, and is akin to all the rest in 
respect of its objects and its methods. Man as we now 
see him is a twofold being: in part the child of nature, as 
to his capacities and desires, his endowments of mind and 
body; in part the creature of education, by training in 
the knowledge, the arts, the social conduct, of which his 
predecessors have gained possession. And the problem of 
anthropology is this: how natural man has become culti- 
vated man; how a being thus endowed by nature should 
have begun and carried on the processes of acquisition 
which have brought him to his present state. "The results 
of his predecessors’ labours are not transmuted for his 
benefit into natural instincts, in language or in anything 
else. The child of the most civilized race, if isolated and 
left wholly to his own resources, aided by neither the 
example nor the instruction of his fellows, would no more 
speak the speech of his ancestors than he would build 
their houses, fashion their clothes, practise any of their 
arts, inherit their knowledge or wealth. 1n fact, he would 
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possess no language, no arts, no wealth, but would have to | those of speech, were at first unsuspected, and incapable 


go to work to acquire them, by the same processes which 
began to win them for the first human beings. One 
advantage he would doubtless enjoy : the descendant of a 
enltivated race has an enhanced aptitude for the recep- 


of acting as an inducement; they were not noticed until 
made experience of, and then only by those who look 
beneath the surface of things. There is no analogy closer 
and more instructive than this, between speech and writ- 


tion of cultivation ; he is more cultivable; and this is an | ing. But analogies are abundant elsew here in the listory 
element that has to be allowed for in comparing present | of human development. Everywhere it is the lower and 
conditions with past, as influencing the rate of progress, | more obvious inducements that are first effective, and that 


but nothing more. Inall other respects, it is man with 
the endowments which we now find him possessed of, but 
destitute of the gradually accumulated results of tle exer- 
cise of his faculties, whose progress we have to explain. 
And it is, as a matter of necessity, by studying recent 
observable modes of aequisition, and transferring them, 
with due allowance for different circumstances, to the 
more primitive periods, that the question of first acqui- 
sition or origin is to be solved, for language as for tools, 
for arts, for family and social organization, and the rest. 
There is just as much, and just as little, reason for 
assuming miraculous interference and aid in one of these 
departments as in another. If men have been left to 
themselves to make and improve instruments, to form and 
perfect modes of social organization, by implanted powers 
directed by natural desires, and under the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, then also to make and change the signs that 
constitute their speech. All expressions, as all instruments, 
are at present, and have been through the known past, 
made and changed by the men who use them; the same 
will have been the case in the unknown or prehistoric 
past. And we command now enough of the history of 
language, with the processes of its life and growth, to 
determine with confidence its mode of origin—within 
certain limits, as will appear below. 


lead gradually to the possession of what serves and stimu- 
lates higher wants. <All the arts and industries have 
grown out of men’s effort to get enough to eat and pro- 
tection against cold anguage, with all 
its uses, out of men's effort to communicate with their 
fellows. As a solitary man now would never form even 
the beginnings of speech, as one separated from society 
unlearns his speech by disuse and becomes virtually dumb, 
so early man, with all his powers, would never have acquired 
speech, save as to those powers was added sociality with 
the needs it brought. We might conceive of a solitary 
man as housing and dressing himself, devising rude tools, 
and thus lifting himself a step from wildness toward culti- 
vation ; but we cannot conecive of him as ever learning to 
talk. Recognition of the impulse to communication as the 
efficient cause of language-making is an element of primary 
importance in the theory of the origin of language. No 
one who either leaves it out of account or denies it will, 
however ingenious and entertaining his speculations, east 
any real light on the earhest history of speech. To inquire 
under what peculiar circumstances, in connexion with what 
mode of individual or combined action, a first outburst of 
oral expression may have taken place, is, on the other 
hand, quite futile. The needed circumstances were always 
present when human beings were in one another’s society ; 


Cause of It is beyond all question, in the first place, that the | there was an incessant drawing-on to attempts at mutual 
language- desire of communication was the only foree directly im- | understanding which met with occasional, and then ever 
making. polling men to the production of language. Man’s social- | more frequent and complete success. There inieres in 


ity, his disposition to band together with his fellows, for 
lower and for higher purposes, for mutnal help and for 
sympathy, is one of his most fundamental characteristics. 
To understand those about one and to be understood by 
them is now, and must have been from the very beginning, 
a prime necessity of human existence ; we cannot conceive 
of man, even in his most undeveloped state, as without 
the recognition of it. Communication is still the univers- 


most reasoning upon this subject the rooted assumption, 
governing opinion even when not openly upheld or con- 
sciously made, that conceptions have real natural names, 
and that in a state of nature these will somehow break 
forth and reveal themselves under favouring circumstances. 
The falsity of such a view is shown by our whole further 
discussion. 


The character of the motive force to speech determined Degin- 


ally recognized office of speech, and to the immense majority 
of speakers the only one; the cominon man knows no 
other, and can only with difficulty and imperfectly be 


the character of the beginnings of speech. That was first mings of 


signified which was most capable of intelligible significa- need 


tion, not that which was first in order of impor tance, as ing, 


brought to see that there is any other; of the added dis- 
tinctness and reach of mental action which the possession 
of such an instrumentality gives him, he is wholly uncon- 
scious: and it is obvious “that what the comparatively 
cultivated being of to-day can hardly be made to realize, 
can never have acted upon the first men as a motive to 
action. It may perhaps be made a question which of the 
two uses of speech, communication or the facilitation of 
thought, is the higher; there can be no question, at any 
rate, that the former is the broader and the more funda- 
mental. That the kind and degree of thinking which we 
do nowadays would be impossible without language-signs 
is true enough ; but so also it would be impossible without 
written signs. That there was a time when men had to 
do what mental work they could without the help of writ- 
ing, as an art not yet devised, we have no difficulty in 
realizing, because the art is of comparatively recent device, 
and there are still communities enough that are working 
without it; it is much harder to realize that there was a 
time when speaking also was an art not yet attained, and 
that men had to carry on their rude and rudimentary 
thinking without it. Writing too was devised for conscious 
purposes of communication only; its esoteric uses, like 


judged by any standard which we can apply to it, or first 
in order of conceptional development. All attempts to 
determine the first spoken signs by asking what should 
have most impressed the mind of primitive man are and 
must be failures. It was the exigencies and possibilities 
of practical life, in conditions quite out of reach of our 
distinct conception, that prescribed the earliest signs of 
communication. So, by a true and instructive analogy, 
the beginnings of writing are rude depictions of visible 
objects; it is now thoroughly recognized that no alphabet, 
of whatever present character, can have originated in any 
other way ; everything else is gradually arrived at froin 
that—as, indeed, in the ingeniously shaping hands of 
man, from any central body of signs, though but of small 
extent, all else is attainable by processes of analogy and 
adaptation and transfer. Now what is it that is directly 
signifiable in the world about us? Evidently, the separate 
acts and qualities of sensible objects, and nothing else. 
In writing, or signification to the eye, the first element is 
the rude depiction of the outline of an object, or of that 
one of the sum of its characteristic qualities which the 
eye takes note of and the hand is capable of intelligibly 
reproducing ; from that the mind understands the whole 
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complex objeet itself, and then whatever further may in 
the circumstances of its use be suggested by it. So, for 
example, the picture of a tree signifies primarily a tree, 
then perhaps wood, something made of wood, and so on ; 
that of a pair of outstretched wings signifies secondarily 
flight, then soaring, height, and whatever else these may 
lead to. No concrete thing is signifiable in its totality, 
or otherwise than by a facile analysis of its constituent 
qualities, and a selection of the one which is both sufti- 
ciently characteristic in itself and capable of being called 
up by a sign before the mind addressed. 

And what quality shall be selected depends in great 
measure upon the instrumentahty used for its signification. 
Of such instrumentalities, men are possessed of a consider- 
able variety. We must leave out of account that of 
depietion, as just instanced, because its employment 
belongs to a much more advanced state of cultivation, and 
leads the way to the invention not of speech but of the 
analogous and auxiliary art of writing. "There remain 
gesture, or changes of position of the various parts of the 
body, especially of the most mobile parts, the arms and 
hands; grimace, or the changes of expression of the 
features of the countenance (in strictness, a variety of the 
preceding); and utterance, or the production of audible 
sound. It cannot be doubted that, in the first stages of 
communicative expression, all these three were used to- 
gether, each for the partieular purposes which it was best 
caleulated to serve. The nearest approach to such action 
that is now possible is when two persons, wholly ignorant 
of one another's speech, meet and need to communicate— 
an imperfect correspondence, because each is trained to 
habits of expression, and works consciously, and with the 
advantage of long experience, towards making himself un- 
derstood ; yet it is good for its main purpose. What they 
do, to roach ninenal comprehension, is like what the first 
speechless men, unconsciously and infinitely more slowly, 
learned to do: face, hands, body, voice, are all put to use. 
It is altogether probable that gesture at first performed 
the principal part, even to such extent that the earliest 
human language may be said to have been a language of 
gesture-signs ; indeed, there exist at the present day such 
gesture-languages, as those in use between roving tribes of 
ditferent speech that from time to time mect one another 
(the most noted example is that of the gesture-language, 
of a very considerable degree of development, of the prairie 
tribes of American Indians); or such signs as are the 
natural resort of those who by deafness are cut off from 
ordinary spoken intercourse with their fellows. Yet there 
never can have been a stage or period in which all the 
three instrumentalities were not put to use together. In 
fact, they are still all used together; that is even now an 
ineffective speaking to which grimace and gesture (‘“action,” 
as Demosthenes called them) are not added as enforcers ; 
and the lower the grade of development and culture of a 
language, the more important, even for intelligibility, is 
their addition. But voice has won to itself the chief and 
almost exclusive part in communication, insomuch that 


we call all communication “ language ” (7.e., * tonguiness") 


just as a race of mutes might call it “handiness,” and 
talk (by gesture) of a handiness of grimace. This is not 
o 


in the least because of any closer connexion of the thinking 
apparatus with the muscles that act to produce audible 
sounds than with those that act to produce visible motions; 
not because there are natural uttered names for conceptions, 
any more than natural gestured names. It is simply a 
case of “survival of the fittest,” or analogous to the pro- 
cess by which iron has become the exclusive material of 
swords, and gold and silver of money : because, namely, 
experience has shown this to be the material best adapted 
to this special use. The advantages of voice are numerous 
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and obvious. ‘There is first its economy, as employing a 
mechanism that is available for little else, and leaving free 
for other purposes those indispensable instruments the 
hands. Then there is its superior perceptibleness: its 
nice differences impress themselves upon the sense at a 
distance at which visible motions become indistinet ; they 
are not hidden by intervening objects; they allow the 
eyes of the listener as well as the hands of the speaker to 
be employed in other useful work ; they are as plain in 
the dark as in the light; and they are able to catch and 
command the attention of one who is not to be reached 
in any other way. We might add as the third advantage 
a superior capability of variation and combination on the 
part of spoken sounds ; but this is not to be insisted on, 
inasmuch as we hardly know what a gesture- language 
might have become if men’s ingenuity in expression had 
been expended through all time upon its elaboration ; and 
the superiority, however real, can hardly have been obvious 
enough to serve as a motive: certainly, there are spoken 
languages now existing whose abundance of resources falls 
short of what is attainable by gesture. Oral utterance is 
the form which expression has inevitably taken, the sum 
of man’s endowments being what it is; but it w ‘ould be a 
mistake to suppose that a “necessity of any other kind is 
involved in their relation. The fundamental conditions of 
speech are man’s grade of intellectual power and his social 
instinct ; these being given, his expression follows, availing 
itself of what means it finds best suited to its purpose ; if 
voice had been wanting, it would have taken the next 
best. So, in certain well-known cases, a marked artistic 
gift, on the part of individuals deprived of the use of 
hands, has found means of exercise in the feet instead. 
But men in general have hands, instruments of exquisite 
tact and power, to serve the needs of their intellect ; and 
so voice also, to provide and use the tools of thought ; 
there is no error in maintaining that the voice is given us 
for speech, if only we do not proceed to draw from such a 
dictum false conclusions as to the relation between thought 
and utterance. Man is created with bodily instruments 
suited to do the work prescribed by his mental capacities ; 
therein lies the harmony of his endowment. 


It is through imitation that all signification becomes Imita- 
The first written signs are (as already tion. 


directly suggestive. 
noticed) the depictions of visible objects, and could be 
nothing else ; and, by the same necessity, the first uttered 
signs were the imitations of audible sounds. To repro- 
duce any sound of which the originating cause or the cir- 
cumstances of production are known, brings up of course 
before the conception that sound, along with the originator, 
or circumstances of origination, or whatever else may be 
naturally associated with it. There are two special direc- 
tions in which this mode of sign-making is fruitful: 
imitation of the sounds of external nature (as the cries 
of animals, and the noises of inanimate objects when in 
motion or acted on by other objects) and imitation of 
human sounds. "The two are essentially one in principle, 
although by some held apart, or even opposed to each 
other, as respectively the imitative or onomatopoetic and 
the exclamatory or interjectional beginnings of speech; 
they differ only in their spheres of significance, the one 
being especially suggestive of external objects, the other of 
inward feelings. There are natural human tones, indica- 
tive of feeling, as there are natural gestures, poses, modes 
of facial expression, which either are immediately intel- 
ligible to us (as is the warning cry of the hen to the day- 
old chicken), or have their value taught us by our earliest 
experiences, If we hear a cry of joy or a shriek of pain, 
a laugh or a groan, we need. no explanation in words to 
tell us what it signifies, any more than when we see a sad 
face or a drooping attitude. So also the characteristic cry 
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or act of anything outside ourselves, if even rudely imi- 
tated, is to us an effective reminder and awakener of con- 
ception. We have no reason to question that such were 
the suggestions of the beginnings of uttered expression. 
The same means have made their contributions to language 
even down to our own day; we call words so produced 
* onomatopoetie " (ie., name- making” ), after the example 
of the Greeks, who could not conceive that actually new 
additions to language should be made in any other way. 
What and how wide the range of the imitative principle, 
and what amount of language-signs it was capable of 
yielding, is a subject for special investigation—or rather, 
of speculation, since anything like exact knowledge in 
regard to it will never be attained ; and the matter is one 
of altogether secondary consequence; it is sufficient for 
our purpose that enough could certainly be won in this way 
to serve as the effective germs of speech. 

All the natural means of expression are still at our 
command, and are put to more or less use by us, and their 
produets are as intelligible to us as they have been to any 
generation of our ancestors, back to the very first. They 
are analogous also to the means of communication of 
the lower animals; this, so far as we know, consists in 
observing and interpreting one another's movements and 
natural sounds (where there are such) But language 
is a step beyond this, and different from it. To make 
language, the intent to signify must be present. A cry 
wrung out by pain, or a laugh of amusement, though 
intelligible, is not language ; either of them, if consciously 
reproduced in order to signify to another pain or pleasuro, 
islanguage. Soa cough within hearing of any one attracts 
his attention ; but to cough, or to produce any other sound, 
articulate or inartieulate, for the purpose of attracting 


another’s attention, is to commit an act of language- 
making, such as in human history preceded in abundance 


the establishment of definite traditional signs for concep- 
tions. Here begins to appear the division between human 
language and all brute expression ; since we do not know 
that any animal but man ever definitely took this step. 
It would be highly interesting to find out just how near 
any come to it; and to this point ought to be especially 
directed the attention of those who are investigating the 
communication of the lower animals in its relation to 
human communication. Among the animals of highest 
intelligence that associate with man and learn something 
of his ways, a certain amount of sign-making expressly for 
communication is not to be denied ; the dog that barks at 
a door because he knows that somebody will come and let 
him in is an instance of it; perhaps, in wild life, the 
throwing out of sentinel birds from a flock, whose warning 
cry shall advertise their fellows of the threat of danger, is 
as near an approach to it as 1s anywhere made. 

But the actual permanent beginnings of speech are only 
reached when the natural basis is still further abandoned, 
and signs begin to be used, not because their natural 
suggestiveness is seen in them, but by imitation, from the 
example of others who have been observed to use the same 
sign for the same purpose. Then for the first time the 
means of communication becomes something to be handed 
down, rather than made anew by each individual; it takes 
on that traditional character which is the essential char- 
aeter of all human institutions, which appears not less in 
the forms of social organization, the details of religious 
ceremonial, the methods of art and the arts, than in lan- 
guage. That all existing speech, and all known recorded 
speech, is purely traditional, cannot at all be questioned. 
It is proved even by the single fact that for any given 
conception there are as many different spoken signs as 
there are languages—say a thousand (this number is rather 
far within than beyond the truth), cach of them intelli- 
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gible to him who has learned to use it and to associate it 
with the conception to which it belongs, hut unintelligible 
to the users of the nine hundred and ninety-niue other 
signs, as these are all unintelligible to him ; unless, indeed, 
he learn a few of them also, even as at the beginning he 
learned the one that he calls his own. What single sign, 
and what set of signs, any individual shall use, depends 
upon the community into the midst of which he is cast, 
by birth or other cireumstanees, during his first years. 
That it does not depend upon his race is demonstrated by 
faeta the most numerous and various ; the African whose 
purity of descent is attested by every feature is found all 
over the world speaking just that language, or jargon, into 
the midst of which the fates of present or former slavery 
have brought his parents; every civilized community 
contains elements of various lineage, combined into one hy 
unity of speech ; and instances are frequent enough where 
whole nations speak a tongue of which their ancestors 
knew nothing: for example, the Celtic Gauls and the 
Germanic Normans of Franee speak the dialect of a 
geographically insignificant district in central Italy, while 
we ourselves can hardly utter a sentence or write a line 
without bringing in more or less of that same dialeet. 
There 1s not an item of any tongue of which we know any- 
thing that zs “natural” expression, or to the possession 
of which its speaker is brought by birth instead of by 
education; there is even very little that is traccably 
founded on such natural expression ; everywhere Geors or 
human attribution reigns supreme, and the original icis 
or natural signifieance has disappeared, and is only to be 
found by thoeoretie induction (as we have found it above). 
It seems to some as if a name like cuckoo (one of the most 
striking available cases of onomatopaia) were a “ natural ? 
one; but there is just as much Geccs in it as in any other 
name; it implies the observation of an ageregate of 
qualities in a certain bird, and the selection of one among 
them as the convenient basis of a mutual understanding 
when the bird is in question ; every animal conspicuous 
to us must have its designation, won in one way or 
another; and in this case, to imitate the characteristie ery 
is the most available way. If anything but convenience 
and availability were involved, all our names for animals 
would have to be and to remain imitations of the sounds 
they make. That the name of cuckoo is applied also to 
the female and young, and at other than the smging 
season, and then to related species which do not make the 
same sound—all helps to show the essentially conventional 
character of even this name. An analogous process of 
elimination of original meaning, and reduction to the 
value of conventional designation merely, is to be scen in 
every part of language, throughout its whole history. 
Since men ceased to derive their names from signs having a 
natural suggestiveness, and began to make them from other 
names already in use with an understood value, every new 
name has had its etymology and its historical occasion— 
as, for example, the name quarantine from the two-score 
(quarantaine) of days of precautionary confinement, or 
volume from its being rolled up, or book from a beech-wood 
staff, or copper from Cyprus, or lunacy from a fancied 
influence of the moon, or priest from being an older 
(zpexBirepos) person, or butterfly from the butter -yellow 
colour of a certain common species: every part of our 
language, as of every other, is full of such examples—but, 
when once the name is applied, it belongs to that to which 
it is applied, and no longer to its relatives by etymology ; 
its origin is neglected, and its form may be gradually 
changed beyond recognition, or its meaning so far altered 
that comparison with the original shall seem a joke or an 
absurdity. This is a regular and essential part of the 
process of name-making in all human speech, and from 
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the very beginning of the history of speech : in fact (as 
pointed out above), the latter can only be said to have 
begun when this process was successfully initiated, when 
uttered signs began to be, what they have ever since con- 
tinued to be, conventional, or dependent only on a mutual 
understanding. Thus alone did language gain the capa- 
city of unlimited growth and development. The sphere 
and scope of natural expression are narrowly bounded; 
but there is no end to the resources of conventional sign- 
making. 

It is well to point ont here that this change of the basis 
of men’s communication from natural suggestiveness to 
mutual understanding, and the consequent purely conven- 
tional charaeter of all human language, in its every part 
and particle, puts an absolute line of demarcation between 
the latter and the means of communication of all the lower 
animals. The two are not of the same kind, any more 
than human society in its variety of organization is of the 
same kind with the instinctive herding of wild cattle or 
swarming of insects, any more than human architecture 
with the instinctive burrowing of the fox and nest-building 
of the bird, any more than human industry and accumula- 
tion of capital with the instinctive hoarding of bees and 
beavers. In all these cases alike, the action of men is a 
result of the adaptation of means at hand to the satisfac- 
tion of felt needs, or of purposes dimly- perceived at first, 
but growing clearer with gradually acquired experience. 
Man is the only being that has established institutions— 
gradually accumulated and perfected results of the exercise 
of powers analogous in kind to, but greatly differing in 
degree from, those of the lower animals. The difference 
in degree of endowment does not constitute the difference 
in language, it only leads to it. "There was a time when 
all existing human beings were as destitute of language as 
the dog ; and that time would come again for any number 
of human beings who should be cut off (if that were prac- 
ticable) from all instruction by their fellows: only they 
would at once proceed to re-create language, society, and 
arts, by the same steps by which their own remote ancestors 
created those which we now possess ; while the dog would 
remain what he and his ancestors have always been, a 
creature of very superior intelligence, indeed, as compared 
with most, of infinite intelligence as compared with many, 
yet incapable of rising by the acquisition of culture, through 
the formation and development of traditional institutions. 
There is just the same saltus existent in the difference 
between man's conventional speech and the natural com- 
munication of the lower races as in that between men's 
forms of society and the instinctive associations of the 
lower races ; but it is no greater and no other ; it is neither 
more absolute and characteristic nor more diflicult to 
explain. Hence those who put forward language as the 
distinetion between man and the lower animals, and those 
who look upon our language as the same in kind with the 
means of communication of the lower animals, only much 
niore complete and perfect, fail alike to comprehend the 
true nature of language, and are alike wrong in their argu- 
ments and conclusions. No addition to or multiplication 
of brute speech would make anything like human speech ; 
the two are separated by a step which no animal below 
inan has ever taken ; and, on the other hand, language is 
only the most conspicuous among those institutions the 
development of which has constituted human progress, 
while their possession constitutes human culture. 

With the question of the origin of man, whether or not 
developed out of lower animal forms, intermediate to the 
anthropoid apes, language has nothing to do, nor can its 
study ever be made to contribute anything to the solution 
of that question. If there once existed creatures above 
the apes and below man, who were extirpated by primitive 
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man as his especial rivals in the struggle for existence, or 
became extinct in any other way, there is no difficulty in 
supposing them to have possessed forms of speech, more 
rudimentary and imperfect than ours. At any rate, all 
existing human speech is one in the essential characteristics 
which we have thus far noted or shall hereafter have to 
consider, even as humanity is one in its distinction from 
the lower animals; the differences are in non-essentials. 
All speech is one in the sense that every human being, of 
whatever race he may be, is capable of acquiring any 
existing tongue, and of using it for the same purposes for 
which its present possessors use it, with such power and 
effect as his individual eapacity allows, and without any 
essential change in the mental operations carried on by 
means of speech—even as he may acquire any other of the 
items of culture belonging to a race not his own. The 
difference between employing one language and another is 
like that between employing one instrument and another 
in mechanical arts; one instrument may be better than 
another, and may enable its user to turn out better work, 
but the human ingenuity behind both is the same, and 
works in the same way. Nor has the making of language 
anything whatever to do with making man what he is, as 
an animal species having a certain physical form and intel- 
lectual endowment. Being what he is by nature, man has 
by the development of language and other institutions 
become what he is by culture. His acquired culture is 
the necessary result of his native endowment, not the 
contrary. The acquisition of the first stumbling beginnings 
of a superior means of communication had no more influ- 
ence to raise him from a simian to a human being than 
the present high culture and perfected speech of certain 
races has to lift them up to something more than human, 
and specifically different from the races of inferior culture. 
It cannot be too absolutely laid down that differences of 
language, down to the possession of language at all, are 
differences only in respect to education and culture. 

How long man, after he came into being such as he now 
is, physically and intellectually, continued to communicate 
with imitative signs of direct significance, when the pro- 
duction of traditional signs began, how rapidly they were 
aceumulated, and how long any traces of their imitative 
origin clave to them—these and the like questions it is at 
present idle to try to answer even conjecturally : just as it 
is to seek to determine when the first instruments were used, 
how soon they were shaped instead of being left crude, at 
what epoch fire was reduced to service, and soon. The 
stages of development and their successionare clear enough ; 
to fix their chronology will doubtless never be found prac- 
ticable. "There is much reason for holding, as some do, 
that the very first items of culture were hardest to win and 
cost most time, the rate of accumulation (as in the case of 
capital) increasing with the amount accumulated. Beyond 
all reasonable question, however, there was a positively 
long period of purely imitative signs, and a longer one of 
mixed imitative and traditional ones, the latter gradually 
gaining upon the former, before the present condition of 
things was reached, when the production of new signs by 
imitation is only sporadic and of the utmost rarity, and 
all language-signs besides are traditional, their increase in 
any community being solely by variation and combination, 
and by borrowing from other communities, 
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Of what nature, in various respects, this earliest The root- 


language-material was is sufficiently clear. 
the first place, were of the sort that we call “roots.” By 
this is only meant that they were integral signs, signifi- 
cant in their entirety, not divisible into parts, of which 
one signified one thing and another another thing, or of 
which one gave the main significance, while another was 
In a language of 
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developed structure like our own, we arrive at such “roots” 
mainly by an artificial stripping-off of the signs of relation 
which almost every word still has, or can be shown to have 
once had. In wn-cost-li-ness, for example, cost is the cen- 
trally significant element ; so far as English is coneerned, 
it is a root, about which cluster a whole body of forms 
and derivatives ; if we could follow its history no farther, 
it would be to us an ultimate root, as much so as bind or 
sing or mean. But we can follow it up, to the Latin com- 
pound con-sta, a root sta with a prefixed formative clement 
con, Then sta, which in slightly varied forms we find in 
a whole body of related tongues called ‘ Aryan,” having 
in them all the same significanee “stand,” is an Aryan 
root, and to us an ultimate one, because we can follow its 
history no farther; but there always remains the possibility 
that it is as far from being actually original as is the 
English root cost: that is to say, it is not within our 
power ever to get back to the really primitive elements of 
speech, and to demonstrate their character by positive 
evidence. The reason for accepting a primitive root- 
stage of language is in great part theoretical: because 
nothing else is reconcilable with any acceptable view of 
the origin of language. The law of the simplicity of 
beginnings is an absolute one for everything of the nature 
of an institution, for every gradually developed produet 
of the exercise of human faculties. That an original 
speech-sign should be of double character, one part of it 
meaning this and another part that, or one part radical 
and the other formative, is as ineonceivable as that the 
first instruments should have had handles, or the first 
shelters a front room and a back one. But this theoretical 
reason finds all the historical support which it needs in the 
fact that, through all the observable periods of language- 
history, we see formative elements coming from words 
originally independent, and not from anything else. Thus, 
in the example just taken, the -/- of costliness is a suffix 
of so recent growth that its whole history is distinctly 
traceable ; it is simply our adjective like, worn down in 
both form and meaning to a subordinate value in combina- 
tion with certain words to which it was appended, and 
then added freely as a suffix to any word from which it 
was desired to make a derivative adjective—or, later but 
more often, a derivative adverb. The ness is much older 
(though only Germanic), and its history obscurer ; it con- 
tains, in fact, two parts, neither of them of demonstrable 
origin; but there are equivalent later suffixes, as skip in 
hardship and dom in wisdom, whose derivation from in- 
dependent words (shape, doom) is beyond question. The 
un- of uncostliness is still more ancient (being Aryan), and 
its probably pronominal origin hardly available as an 
illustration ; but the comparatively modern prefix de-, of 
become, belie, &c., comes from the independent preposition 
by, by the same process as -ly or -li- from like. And the 
con which has contributed its part to the making of the 
quasi-root cost is also in origin identical with the Latin 
preposition cum “with.” By all the known facts of later 
language-growth, we are driven to the opinion that every 
formative element goes back to some previously existing 
independent word; and hence that in analysing our 
present words we are retracing the steps of an earlier 
synthesis, or following up the history of our formed words 
toward the unformed roots out of which they have grown. 
The doctrine of the historical growth of language-structure 
leads by a logical necessity to that of a root-stage in the 
history of all language ; the only means of avoiding the 
latter is the assumption of a miraculous element in the 
former. 

Of what phonetic form were the earliest traditional 
specch-signs is, so far as essentials are concerned, to be 
inferred with reasonable certainty. They were doubtless 
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articulate: that is to say, composed of alternating con- 
sonant and vowel sounds, like our present speech ; and 
they probably contained a part of the same sounds which 
we now use. All human language is of this character ; 
there are no sounds in any tongue which are not learned 
and reproduced as easily by children of one race as of 
another ; all dialects adimit a like phonetie analysis, and 
are representable by alphabetic signs; and the leading 
sounds, consonant and vowel, are even practically the same 
in all; though every dialect has its own (for the most part, 
readily definable and imitable) niceties of their pronuncia- 
tion, while certain sounds are rare, or even met with only 
in a single group of languages, or in a single language. 
Artieulate sounds are such as are capable of being combined 
with others into that succession of distinct yet connectable 
syllables which is the characteristic of human speceh- 
utterance. The name “articulate ” belongs to this utter- 
ance, as distinguished from inartieulate human sounds and 
cries, and from the sounds made by the lower animals. 
The word itself 1s Latin, by translation from the Greek, 
and, though very widely misunderstood, and even deliber- 
ately misapplied in some languages to designate all sound, 
of whatever kind, uttered by any living creature, is a most 
happily chosen and truly deseriptive term. Ft signifies 
“jointed,” or broken up into successive parts, like a limb 
or stem; the joints are the syllables; and the syllabie 
structure is mainly effected by the alternation of closer or 
consonant sounds with opener or vowel sounds. The 
simplest syllabic combination (as the facts of language 
show) is that of a single consonant with a following vowel ; 
and there are languages even now existing which reject 
any other. Hence there is much plausibility in the view 
that the first speech-signs will have had this phonetic form, 
and been monosyllabie, or dissyllabie only by repetition 
(reduplication) of one syllable, such as the speech of very 
young children shows to have a peculiar ease and natural- 
ness, The point, however, is one of only secondary import- 
ance, and may be left to the further progress of phonetic 
study to settle, if it can ; the root-theory, at any rate, 1s 
not bound to any definite form or extent of root, but only 
denies that there can have been any grammatical struc- 
ture in language except by development in connexion with 
experience in the use of language. What particular 
sounds, and how many, made up the first spoken alphabet, 
is also a matter of conjecture merely ; they are likely to 
have been the closest consonants and the openest vowels, 
medial utterances being of later development. 


As regards their significant value, the first language- Char- 


signs must have denoted those physical acts and qualities acter of 


whieh are directly apprehensible by the senses; both 
because these alone are directly signifiable, and because it 
was only they that untrained hunan beings had the power 
to deal with or the occasion to use. Such signs would 
then be applied to more intelleetual uses as fast as there 
was occasion for it. The whole history of language, down 
to our own day, is full of examples of the reduction of 
physieal terms and phrases to the expression of non- 
physical conceptions and relations ; we can hardly write a 
line without giving illustrations of this kind of linguistie 
growth. So pervading is it, that we never regard ourselves 
as having read the history of any intelleetual or moral 
term till we have traced it back to a physical origin. And 
we are still all the time drawing figurative comparisons 
between material and moral things and processes, aud call- 
ing the latter by the names of the former. There has 
never been any diflieulty in. providing for new knowledge 
and more refined thought by putting to new uses the earlier 
and grosser materials of speech. 

As a matter of course, whatever we now signify by our 
simple expressions for simple acts, wants, and the like, 
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was intended to be signified through the first speech-signs 
by the users of them. But to us, with our elaborated 
apparatus of speech, the sentence, composed of subject and 
predicate, with a verb or special predicative word to signify 
the predication, is established as the norm of expression, 
and we regard everything else as an abbreviated sentence, 
or as involving a virtual sentence. With a view to this, 
we must have “ parts of speech”: that is, words held apart 
in office from one another, each usable for sueh and such a 
purpose and no other, and answering a due variety of pur- 
poses, so that when they are combined they fit together, 
as parts composing a whole, and the desired meaning is 
made clear. — Inflexions, too, lend their aid; or else 
auxiliary words of various kinds answering the same pur- 
pose—namely, of determining the relations of the members 
of the sentence. But all our success in understanding the 
earliest stages of language depends upon our power to con- 
ceive a state of things where none of these distinctions 
were established, where one speeeh-sign was like another, 
ealling up a conception in its indefinite entirety, and leav- 
ing the cireumstanees of the case to limit its application. 
Such a language is far below ours in explicitness; but it 
would suflice for a great deal of successful communication ; 
indeed (as will be shown farther on), there are many lan- 
guages even now in existence which are little better off. 
So a look of approval or disgust, a gesture of beckoning 
or repulsion, a grunt of assent or inquiry, is as signifi- 
cant as a sentence, means a sentence, is translatable into 
a sentence, and hence may even in a certain way be called 
a sentence ; and in the same way, but only so, the original 
roots of language may be said to have been sentences. 
In point of fact, between the holophrastic gesture or 
uttered sign and the sentence which we can now substitute 
for it—for example, between the sign of beckoning and 
the equivalent sentence, “I want you to come here "— lies 
the whole history of development of infleetive speech. 

What has been this history of development, how the 
first scanty and formless signs have been changed into the 
immense variety and fulness of existing speech, it is of 
course impossible to point out in detail, or by demonstra- 
tion of facts, because nearly the whole process is hidden 
in the darkness of an impenetrable past. The only way 
to cast any light upon it is by careful induction from the 
change and growth which are seen to have been going on 
in the recent. periods for which we have recorded evidence, 
or which are going on at the present time. Of some 
groups of related languages we can read the life for three 
or four thousand years back, and by comparison can infer 
it much farther ; and the knowledge thus won is what we 
have to apply to the explanation of periods and languages 
otherwise unknown. — Nothing has a right to be admitted 
as a factor in language-growth of which the action is not 
demonstrable in recorded language. Our own family of 
languages is the one of whose development most is known, 
by observation and well-warranted inference ; and it may 
be well here to sketch the most important features of its 
history, by way of general illustration. 

Apparently the earliest class-distinction traceable in 
Aryan speech is that of pronominal roots, or signs of posi- 
tion, from the more general mass of roots. It is not à 
formal distinetion, marked by a structural difference, but, 
so far as can. be seen, is founded only on the assignment 
by usage ef certain elements to certain offices. Formal 
distinction began with combination, the addition of one 
element to another, their fusion into a single word, and 
the reduction of the one part to a subordinate value, as 
sign of a certain modification of meaning of the other. 
Thus, doubtless by endings of pronominal origin, were 
made the first verb-forms, or words used only when predi- 
cation was intended (since that is all that makes a verb), 
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conveying at first a distinction of persons only, then of 
persons and numbers, while the further distinctions of 
tense and mode were by degrees added. To the nouns, 
whieh became nouns by the setting up of the separate 
and special class of verbs, were added in like manner 
distinctions of case, of number, and of gender. With the 
separation of noun and verb, and the establishment of 
their respective inflexion, the ereative work of language- 
making is virtually done; the rest is a matter of differ- 
entiation of uses, l'or the noun (noun substantive) and 
the adjective (noun adjective) become two parts of speech 
only by a gradually deepened separation of use; there is 
no original or formal distinction between them; the pro- 
nouns merely add the noun-inflexion to a special set of 
stems ; adverbs are a part of the saine formation as noun- 
cases; prepositions are adverbs with a specialized construc- 
tion, of secondary growth ; conjunctions are the products 
of a like specialization ; articles, where found at all, arc 
merely weakened demonstratives and numerals. 

To the process of form-making, as exhibited in this 
history, belong two parts: the one external, consisting in 
tlie addition of one existing element of speech to another 
and their combination into a single word; the other 
internal, consisting in the adaptation of the compound to 
its special use and involving the subordination of one 
element to the other. Both parts appear also abundantly 
in other departments of language-change, and. throughout 
the whole history of our languages; nothing has to be 
assumed for the carliest formations which is not plainly 
illustrated in the latest. For example, the last important 
addition to the formative apparatus of English is the 
common adverb-making suffix -/y, coming, as already 
pointed out, from the independent adjective dike. There 
was nothing at first to distinguish a compound like god/y 
(godlike) from one like storm-tossed, save that the former 
was more adaptable than the other to wider uses; resem- 
blanee is an idea easily generalized into appurtenance and 
the like, and the conversion of godlike to godly is a simple 
result of the processes of phonetic change described farther 
on. The extension of the same element to combination 
with adjectives instead of nouns, and its conversion to 
adverb-making value, is a much more striking case of 
adaptation, and is nearly limited to English, among the 
Germanic languages that have turned Ze into a suffix. 
A similar striking ease, of combination and adaptation, is 
seen in the Romanie adverb-making suffix mente or ment, 
coming from the Latin ablative mente, “with mind.” So, 
to make a Romanic future like donnerai, “ L shall give," 
there was needed in the first place the pre-existing clements 
donner, “to give,” and ai, “Ihave,” and their combination ; 
but this is only a part; the other indispensable part is 
the gradual adaptation of a phrase meaning “I have [some- 
thing before me] for giving” to the expression of simple 
futurity, “donabo.” So far as the adaptation is concerned, 
the case is quite parallel to that of ui donné, *I have given,” 
&e. (equivalent phrases or combinations are found in many 
languages), where the expression of possession of something 
that is acted on has been in like manner modified into the 
expression of past action. Parallel in both combination 
and adaptation is the past tense loved, from love-did, while 
ve have again the same adaptation without combination 
in the equivalent phrase did love. 

That these are examples of the process by which the 
whole inflective structure of Aryan language was built up 
admits of no reasonable question. Our belief that it is so 
rests upon the solid foundation that we can demonstrate 
no other process, and that this one is sufticient. It is 
true that we can prove such an origin for our formative 
elements in only a small minority of instances ; but this 
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of the disguising processes of language-growth. No one 
would guess in the mere y of ably (for able-ly) the presence 
of the adjective like, any more than in the altered final of 
sent and the shortened vowel of Jed the etfeet of a did once 
added to send and lead, The true. history of these forms 
ean be shown, because there happen to be other facts left 
in existence to show it; where such facts are not within 
reach, we are left to infer by analogy from the known to 
the unknown. The validity of our inference can only be 
shaken by showing that there are forms incapable of 
having been made in this way, or that there are and have 
heen other ways of making forms. Of the former there 
is evidently but small chance; if a noun-form meaning 
“with mind” can become the means of conversion of all 
the adjectives of a language into adverbs, and a verb 
meaning “have” (and, yet earlier, ‘scize”) of signifying 
both future and past time, there is obviously nothing that 
is impossible of attainment by such means, As regards 
the latter, no one appears to have even attempted to 
demonstrate the genesis of formative elements in any other 
way during the historical periods of language ; it is simply 
assumed that the early methods of langnage- making will 
have been something different from and superior in spon- 
taneity and fruitfulness to the later ones; that certain 
forms, or forms at certain periods, were made out-and-out, 
as forms ; that signs of formal distinction somehow exuded 
from roots and stems; that original words were many- 
membered, and that a formative valne settled in some 
member of them —and the like. Such doctrines are purcly 
fanciful, and so opposed to the teachings both of observa- 
tion and of sound theory that the epithet absurd is 
hardly too strong to apply to them. If the later races, 
of developed intelligence, and trained in the methods of a 
fuller expression, can only win a new form by a long and 
gradual process of combination and adaptation, why should 
the earlier and comparatively untrained generations have 
been able to do any better? The advantage ought to be, 
if anywhere, on our side. The progress of language in 
every department, accompanying and representing the 
advance of the race, on the whole, in the art of speaking 
as in other arts, is from the grosser to the more refined, 
from the physical to the moral and intellectual, from the 
material to the formal. The conversion of compounds into 
forms, by the reduction of one of their elements to forma- 
tive value, is simply a part of the gencral process which 
also creates auxiliaries and form-words and connectives, all 
the vocabulary of mind, and all the figurative phraseology 
that gives life and vigour to our speech. If a copula, 
expressive of the grammatical relation of predication, 
could be won only by attenuation of the meaning of verbs 
signifying “grow,” “breathe,” “stand,” and the like; if 
our auxiliaries of tense and mode all go traceably back to 
words of physical meaning (as have to “e seize,’ ” may to “be 
great or strong,” shall to “be under penalty," and so on) ; 
if of comes from the comparatively physical of, and for 
from “ before, forward” ; if relative pronouns are special- 
ized demonstratives and interrogatives; if right means 
ctymologically “straight,” and wrong means “twisted " ; 
if spirit is “blowing,” and intellect a “picking out among,” 
and understanding a “ getting beneath,” and development 
an “unfolding”; if an event tates place or comes to pass, 
and then drops out of mind and is forgotten (opposite of 
gotten) —then it is of no avail to object to the grossness of 
any of the processes by which, in earlier langmage or in 
later, the expression of formal relations is won. The 
mental sense of the relation expressed is entirely superior 
to and independent of the means of its expression. He 
who, to express the plural of man, says what is equivalent 
to man-man or heap-man (devices which are met with in 
not a few languages) has just as good a sense of plurality 
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as he who says men or homines; that sense is no more 
degraded in him by the coarseness of the phrase he uses 
to signify it than is our own sense of eventuality and of 
pastness by the undixguised coarseness of take place and 
have beer. In short, it is to be laid down with the utmost 
distinctness and confidence, as a law of language-growth, 
that there is nothing formal anywhere in language which 
was not once material; that the formal is made out of the 
material, by processes which began in the earliest history 
of langnage and are still in action. 

Ve have dropped here the restriction to our own or 
Aryan language with which we began, beeause it 1s evident 
that what is true of this family of speech, one of the most 
highly organized that exist, may also be true of the rest — 
must be trne of them, unless some valid evidence be found 
to the.contrary. The unity of human nature makes 
human speech alike in the character of its beginnings and 
in the general features of its after-listory. Everywhere 
among men, a certain store of expression, body of tradi- 
tional signs of thought, being given, as used by a certain 
community, it 1s capable of increase on certain accordant 
lines, and only on them. In some languages, and under 
peculiar cirenmstances, borrowing is a great means of 
increase ; but it is the most external and least organically 
important of all. Out-and-out invention (which, so far 
as we can see, must be of the kind called by us onomato- 
poetic) is found to play only a very insignificant part in 
the historical periods of language, — clearly because there 
are other and easier modes of gaining new expression for 
what needs to be expressed. In the course of phonetic 
change, a word sometimes varies into two (or more) forms, 
and makes so many words, which are differently turned 
to account. Everything beyond this must he the product 
of combination ; there is no other way, so far as concerns 
the externals of speech. Then, partly as accompanying 
and aiding this external growth, partly as separate from 
and supplementing it, there is in all. language an internal 


growth, making no appearance in-the audible part of 
speech, consisting in multiplication of meanings, their 


modification in the way of precision or comprchension 
or correctness, the restriction of words to certain uses, 
and so on. Along with these, too, a constant change of 
phonetic form constitutes an inseparable part of the life 
of language. Speech is no more stable with respect to the 
sounds of which it is composed than with respect to its 
grammatical forms, its vocabulary, or the body of concep- 
tions signified by it. Even nearly related languages ditfer 
as much in their spoken alphabets and the combinations 
of sonnds they admit, and in their uttered forms of words 
historically the same, as in any other part : and the same 
is true of local dialects, and of class dialects within the 
same community. Phonetic change has nothing whatever 
to do with change of meaning; the two are the product 
of wholly independent tendencies. Sometimes, indecd, 
they chance to coincide, as in the distinction of mente 
“small,” and minute “moment”; but it is only by chance, 
as the spoken accordance of secomd in its two meanings 
(* next" and “sixtieth of a minute") shows; words that 
maintain their identity of value most obstinately, like the 
numerals, are liable to vary indefinitely in form (so four, 
quatuor, Téraap-es, &c., from an original katwear ; 
quinque, zérre, coic, &e., from penfa —while, on the 
other hand, ¿wo and three show as striking an accordance 
of form as of meaning throngh all the same languages); 
what is far the most common is that the word becomes 
very unlike its former self in both respects, like priest 
from the Greek 7 v pea érepos (presbyter), literally ‘older 
man.” Human convenience is, to be sure, the governing 
motive in both changes; but it is convenience of two 
different kinds: the ene mental, depending on the fact 
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(pointed out above) that a name when once applied. belongs 
to the thing to which it is applied, to the disregard of 
its etymological connexions, does not need to be changed 
when the thing changes, and is ready for new application 
to anything that can be brought into one class with the 
latter; and the other physical, depending on the organs 
of speech and their successive moveinents, by which the 
sounds that make up the word are produced, Phonetic 
convenience is economy of effort on the part of those 
organs; and to no other law than that of economy of 
utterance have any of the phenomena of phonetic change 
been found traceable (though it is also to be noted that 
some phenomena have not hitherto been successfully 
brought under it, and that the way of effecting this is 
still unclear). * Euphony,” which used to be appealed to 
as explanation, is a false principle, except so far as the 
term may be made an idealized synonym of economy. 
The ear finds that agreeable which the organs of utterance 


in the following syllable of an 7-vowel, which in the older 
stages of the language is still to be scen there. And the 
distinctions of sing, sang, sung, and song, of bind, bound, 
band, and bond, are certainly of the same kind, though 
they go back so far in the history of our family of Jan- 
guages that their beginnings are not yet clearly demon- 
strable; they were in their origin phonetic accidents, 
inorganic, mere accompaniments and results of external 
combinations which bore the office of distinction of mean- 
ing and were sufficient to it; in some of our languages 
they have been disregarded and effaced, in others they 
have risen to prominent importance. To regard these 
internal changes as primary and organic is parallel with 
assuming the primariness of the formative apparatus of 
language in general; like this, it ignores the positive 
evidence we have of the secondary production of such 
differences; they are, like everything else in linguistic 
structure, the outcome of combination and adaptation. 


Borrowing, or the taking-in of material out of another lan- Borrow. 
guage, has been more than once referred to above as some- ing or 
times an important element in language-history, though mixing. 


find facile. Economy in utterance is no isolated tendency ; 
it is the same that plays its part in all other kinds of 
human action, and in language appears equally in the 


abbreviation of the sentence by leaving out parts that can 
be spared without loss of intelligibility. It is an insidious 
tendency, always lying in wait, like gravitation, to pull 
down what is not sufliciently held up,—the holding-up 
force in language being the faithfulness of tradition, or 
accurate reproduction by the learner and user of the signs 
which he has acquired. No generation of men has any 
intention to speak otherwise than as its predecessor has 
spoken, or any consciousness that it is doing so; and yet, 
from generation to generation, words are shortened, sounds 
are assimilated to one another, and one element passes out 
of use while a new one is introduced. Abbreviation and 
assimilation are the most conspicuous departments of 
phonetic change, and those in which the nature of the 
governing tendency is most plainly seen. Taken by itself, 
one sound is as easy as another to the person who has 
accustomed himself to it from childhood ; and those which 
the young child most easily acquires are not those which 
in the history of speech are least liable to alteration ; it is 
especially in the eombinations and transitions of rapid 
speaking that the tongue, as it were, finds out for itself 
casier ways of performing its task, by dropping and slurring 
and adapting. To trace out the infinitely varied items of 
this change, to co-ordinate and compare them and discover 
their reasons, constitutes a special department of language- 
study, which is treated under the head of SPEECH SOUNDS. 
It only needs to be pointed out here that phonetic change 
plays a necessary part in the structural development of 
language, by integrating compound words through fusion 
and loss of identity of their component parts, and, what 
is of yet more importance, by converting them into forms, 
through disguise of identity of one of the parts and its 
phonetic subordination to the other part. It is this that 
turns, for example, the compound god-like into the deriva- 
tive godly, the compound love-did into the verbal form 
loved. And yet one further result sometimes follows: an 
internal change is wrought by phonetic influence in the 
body of a word, which change then may in the further 
history of the word be left as the sole means of distinction 
between one form and another, It is thus that, in the 
most recent period, the distinction of /ed from lead and 
met from meet and so on has been made; the added auxi- 
liary which originally made these preterites induced a 
shortening of the root-vowel, and this was left behind 
when the auxiliary disappeared by the usual process of 
abbreviation. It is in the same way that the distinctions 
of men from man, of were from was, of set from sit, with 
all their analogues, were brought about: by a modification 
of vowel-sound (Ger. Umlaut) occasioned by the presence 


less deep-reaching and organic than the rest. There is 
nothing anomalous about borrowing; it is rather in essen- 
tial accordance with the whole process of language-acquisi- 
tion. All our names were adopted by us because they 
were already in use by others; and a community is in the 
same way capable of taking a new name from a community 
with which it comes in contact as an individual from 
individuals. Not that it seeks or admits in this way new 
names for old things; but it accepts new things along 
with the names that seem to belong to them. Hence any 
degree of intercourse between one community and another, 
leading to exchange of products or of knowledge, is sure 
to lead also to some borrowing of names; and there is 
hardly a language in the world, except of races occupying 
peculiarly isolated positions, that does not contain a certain 
amount of foreign material thus won, even as our English 
has elements in its vocabulary from half the other tongues 
in the world. The scale of borrowing is greatly increased 
when one people becomes the pupil of another in respect 
of its civilization: hence the abundant classical elements 
in all the European tongues, even the non-Romanic; hence 
the Arabic material in Persian and Turkish and Malay ; 
hence the Chinese in Japanese and Corcan; and, as a 
further result, even dead languages, like the Greek and 
Latin and the Sanskrit, become stores to be drawn upon 
in that learned and conscious quest of new expression 
which in the school-stage of culture supplements or even 
in a measure replaces the unconscious growth of natural 
speech. So, in mixture of communities, which is a highly- 
intensified form of contact and intercourse, there follows 
such mixture of speech as the conditions of the case deter- 
mine; yet not a mixture on equal terms, through all the 
departments of vocabulary and grammar; the resulting 
speech (just as when two individuals learn to speak alike) 
is essentially that of the one constituent of the new com- 
munity, with more or less material borrowed from that of 
the other. What is most casily taken in out of another 
language is the names of concrete things; every degree of 
removal f om this involves additional difficulty —names of 
abstract tLings, epithets, verbs, connectives, forms. Indeed, 
the borrowing of forms in the highest sense, or forms of 
inflexion, is well-nigh or quite impossible; no example of 
it has been demonstrated in any of the historical periods 
of language, though it is sometimes adventurously assumed 
as a part of prehistoric growth. How nearly it may be 
approached is instanced by the presence in English of such 
learned plurals as phenomena and strata. This extreme 
resistance to mixture in the department of inflexion is the 
ground on which some deny the possibility of mixture in 
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language, and hence the existence of such a thing as a 
mixed language. The difference is mainly a verbal one ; 
but it would seem about as reasonable to deny that a 
region is inundated so long as the tops of its highest 
mountains are above water. According to the simple and 
natural meaning of the term, nearly all languages are 
mixed, in varying degvee and within varying limits, which 
the circumstances of each case must explain. 

These are the leading processes of change seen at work 
in all present speech and in all known past speech, and 
hence to be regarded as having worked throngh the whole 
history of speech. By their operation, every existing 
tongue has been developed out of its rudimentary radical 
condition to that in which we now see it. The variety of 
existing languages is well-nigh infinite, not only in their 
material bnt in their degree of development and the kind 
of resulting strueture. Just as the earlier stages in the 
history of the use of tools are exemplified even at the 
present day by races which have never advanced beyond 
them, so is it in regard to language also—and, of course, 
in the latter case as in the former, this state of things 
strengthens and establishes the theory of a gradual 
development. There is not an element of linguistic struc- 
ture possessed by some languages which is not wanting in 
others; and there are even tongues which have no formal 
structure, and which cannot be shown ever to have ad- 

vanced out of the radical stage. The most noted example 
of such a rudimentary tongue is the Chiuese, which in its 
present condition lacks all formal distinction of the parts 
of speech, all inflexion, all derivation ; each of its words 
(all of them monosyllables) is an integral sign, not divisible 
into parts of separate significance ; and each in general is 
usable wherever the radical idea is wanted, with the value 
of one part of speech or another, as determined by the 
connexion in which it stands: a condition parallel with 
that in which Aryan speech may be regarded as existing 
prior to the beginnings of its career of formal development 
briefly sketched above. And there are other tongues, 
related and unrelated to Chinese, of which the same 
description, or one nearly like it, might be given. To call 
such languages radical is by no means to maintain that 
they exhibit the primal roots of human speech, unchanged 
or only phonetically changed, or that they have known 
nothing of the combination of element with element. Of 
some of them, the roots are in greater or less part dissyl- 
labie; and we do not yet know that all dissyllabism, and 
even that all complexity of syllable beyond a single con- 
sonant with following vowel, is not the result of combina- 
tion or reduplication. But all combination is not form- 
making; it needs a whole class of combinations, with a 
recognized common clement in them producing a recog- 
nized common modification of meaning, to make a form. 
The same elements which (in Latin, and even to some 
extent in English also) are of formal value in con-stant and 
pre-dict lack that character in cost and preach; the same 
like which makes adverbs in tru-/y and right-ly is present 
without any such value in such and which (from so-like and 
who-like) ; cost and preach, and such and which, are as purely 
radical in English as other words of which we do not 
happen to be able to demonstrate the composite character. 
And so a Chinese monosyllable or an Egyptian or Poly- 
nesian dissyllable is radical, unless there can be demon- 
strated in some part of it a formative value; and a lan- 
guage wholly composed of such words is a root-language. 
Neither is the possibility to be denied that a language like 
Chinese may have had at some period of its history the 
weak beginnings of a formal development, since ex- 
tinguished by the same processes of phonetic decay which 
in English have wiped ont so many signs of a formal 
character, and brought back so considerable a part of the 
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| vocabulary to monosyllabism ; but it remains thus far a 
possibility merely ; and the development would need to 
have been of the seantiest character to be so totally 
destroyed by phonetic influences. In languages thus 
constituted, the only possible external alteration is that 
phonetic change to which all human speech, from the very 
beginning of its traditional life, is liable; the only growth 
is internal, by that multipheation and adaptation and im- 
provement of meanings which is equally an inseparable 
part of all language-history. This may include the reduc- 
tion of certain elements to the value of auxiliaries, particles, 
form-words, such as play an important part in analytical 
tongues like English, and are perhaps also instanced in 
prehistoric Aryan speech by the class of pronominal roots. 
Phrases take the place of compounds and of inflexions, 
and the same element may have an auxiliary value in 
certain connexions while retaining its full force in others, 
like, for instance, our own have. It is not easy to define 
the distinction between such phrase-collocations and the 
beginnings of agglutination ; yet the distinetion itself is 
in ‘general clearly “enough to he drawn (like that in French 
between donnerai and ai donné), when the whole habit of 
the language is well understood. 

Such languages, constituting the small minority of 
human tongues, are wont to be called “isolating,” i.e., 
using each element by itself, in its integral form. All 
besides are *agglutinative," or more or less compounded 
into words containing a formal part, an indicator of class- 
value. Here the differences, in kind and degree, are very 
great; the variety ranges from a scantiness hardly superior 
to Chinese isolation up to an intricacy compared with 
which Aryan structure 15 hardly fuller than Chinese. Some 
brief characterization of the various families of langnage 
in this respect will be given farther on, in connexion with 
their classification, The attempt is also. made to classify 
the great mass of agglutinating tongues under different 
heads: those are ranked as simply “agglutinative ” in 
which there is a general conservation of the separate 
identity of root or stem on the one hand, and of formative 
element, suffix or prefix, on the other; while the name 
** infleetive," used in a higher and pregnant sense, is given 
to those that admit a superior fusion and integration of 
the two parts, to the disguise and loss of separate identity, 
and, yet more, with the development of an internal change 
as auxiliary to or as substitute for the original agglutination. 
But there is no term in linguistic science so uncertain of 
meaning, so arbitrary of application, so dependent on the 
idiosynerasy of its user, as the term “inflective.” Any 
language ought to have the right to be called inflective 
that has inflexion: that is, that not merely distinguishes 
parts of speech and roots and stems formally from one 
another, but also conjugates its verbs and declines its 
nouns; and the name is sometimes so used. If, again, it be 
strietly limited to signify the possession of inner flexion 
of roots and stems (as if simply agglutinated forms could 
be called “exflective ”), it marks only a differenee of degree 
of agglutination, and should be carefully used as so doing. 
As describing the fundamental and predominant character 
of language-structure, it belongs to only one family of 
languages, the Semitic, where most of the work of gram- 
matical distinction is done by internal changes of vowel, 
the origin of which thus far eludes all attempts at explana- 
tion. By perhaps the majority of students of langnage it 
is, as a generally descriptive title, restricted to that family 
and one other, the Indo-European or Aryan; but such a 
classification is not to be approved, for, in respect to this 
characteristic, Aryan speech ranks not with Semitic but 
with the great body of agglutinative tongues. To few of 
these can the name be altogether. denied, since there is 
hardly a body of related dialects in existence that does 
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not exhibit some items of “inflective” structure; the Aryan 
is only the one among them that has most to show. Out- 
side the Semitic, at any rate, one should not speak of 
inflective and non-inflective languages, but only of lan- 
guages more inflective and less inflective. 

To account for the great and striking differences of 
structure among human languages is beyond the power of 
the linguistic student, and will doubtless always continue 
so. Weare not likely to be able even to demonstrate a 
correlation of capacities, saying that a race which has done 
this and that in other departinents of human activity 
might have been expected to form such aud such a language. 
Every tongue represents the general outcome of the capa- 
city of a race as exerted in this particular direction, under 
the influence of historical circumstances which we can 
have no hope of tracing. There are striking apparent 
anomalies to be noted. The Chinese and the Egyptians 
have shown themselves to be among the most gifted races 
the earth has known ; but the Chinese tongue is of unsur- 
passed jejuneness, and the Egyptian, in point of structuro, 
little better, while among the wild tribes of Africa and 
America we find tongues of every grade, up to a high one, 
or to the highest. This shows clearly enough that mental 
power is not measured by language-structure. But any 
other linguistic test would prove equally insufficient. On 
the whole, the value and rank of a language are determined 
by what its users have made it do. "The reflex action of 
its speech on the mind and culture of a people is a theme 
of high interest, but of extreme difficulty, and apt to lead 
its investigators away into empty declamation; taking 
everything together, its amount, as is shown by the in- 
stances already referred to, is but small. The question is 
simply one of the facilitation of work by the use of one 
set of tools rather than another ; and a poor tool in skilful 
hands ean do vastly better work than the best tool in 
unskilful hands—-even as the ancient Egyptians, without 
steel or steam, turned out products which, both for colossal 
grandeur and for exquisite finish, are the despair of modern 
engineers and artists. In such a history of development 
as that of human speech a fortunate turn may lead. to 
results of unforeseen value; the earlier steps determine 
the later in a degree quite beyond their own intrinsic 
importance. Everything in language depends upon habit 
and analogy ; and the formation of habit is a slow process, 
while the habit once formed exercises a constraining as 
well as a guiding influence. Hence the persistency of 
language-strueture : when a certain sum and kind of ex- 
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change from the first beginnings of human expression. 
Many of these separate lines we clearly see to converge 
and unite, as we follow them back into the past; but 
whether they all ultimately converge to one point is a 
question quite beyond our power to answer. If in this 
immensity of time many languages have won so little, 
if everywhere language-growth has been so slow, then we 
can only differ as to whether it is reasonably certain, or 
probable, or only possible, that there should have been a 
considerable first period of human existence without tra- 
ditional speech, and a yet more considerable one before 
the fixation of so much as should leave abiding traces in 
its descendants, and that meanwhile the race should have 
multiplied and scattered into independent communities. 
And the mere possibility is enough to exclude all dogmatic 
assertion of the unity of origin of human speech, even 
assuming unity of origin of the human race. For to prove 
that identity by the still existing facts of language is 
uiterly out of the question ; the metamorphosing effect of 
constant change has been too great to allow it. In point of 
fact, taking languages as they now exist, only those have 
been shown related which possess a common structure, or 
have together grown out of the more primitive radical stage, 
since structure proves itself a more constant and reliable 
evidence than material, And this is likely ever to be the 
case; at any rate, to trace all the world’s languages so far 
back toward their beginnings as to find in them evidences 
of identity is beyond the wildest hope. We must be con- 
tent with demonstrating for those beginnings a unity of 
kind as alike a body of formless roots. But, on the other 
hand, since this unity is really demonstrated, since all 
structure is the result of growth, and no degree of 
difference of structure, any more than of difference of 
material, refuses explanation as the result of discordant 
growth from identical beginnings, it is equally inadmissible 
to claim that the diversities of language prove it to have 
had different beginnings. That is to say, the question of 
the unity of speech, and yet more that of the unity of the 
race, is beyond the reach of the student of language ; the 
best view he can attain is the hypothetical one, that, if the 
race is one, the beginnings of speech were perhaps one— 
but probably not, even then. This negative conclusion is 
so clearly established as to leave no excuse for the still 
oft-repeated attempts to press language into service on 
either side of the controversy respecting human unity of 
race. 


That all making and changing of language is by the Uncon- 
act of its speakers is too obvious to call for discussion, No scious 
other force capable of acting and of producing effects is PNE 
either demonstrable or conceivable as concerned in the individ- 


work. The doctrine that language is an organism, growing uals. 


pression 1s produced, and made to answer the purposes of 
expression, it remains the same by inertia; a shift of 
direetion becomes of extreme difficulty. No other reason 
can at present be given why in historical tune there has 
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been no marked development out of one grade of structure 
into another; but the fact no more shakes the linguistic 
scholar’s belief in the growth of structure than the absence 
of new animal species worked out under his eyes shakes 
the confidence of the believer in animal development. 
The modifying causes and their modes of action are clearly 
seen, and there is no limit to the results of their action 
except what is imposed by circumstances. 

It is in vain to attempt to use dates in language-history, 
to say when this or that step in development was taken, 
and how long a period it cost, especially now that the 
changed views as to the antiquity of man are making it 
probable that only a small part of the whole history is 
brought within the reach even of our deductions from the 
At any rate, for aught 
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are equally old ; every one alike has the whole immeasur- 
able past of language-life behind it, has reached its present 
condition by advance along its own line of growth and 


by its own inherent powers, exempt from the interference 
of those who use it, is simply an indefensible paradox. 
Every word that is uttered is so by an act of human will, 
at first in imitation of others, then more and more by a 
formed and controlling habit ; it is accessible to no change 
except by influences working in the speaker's mind, and 
leading him to make it otherwise. Not that he is aware 
of this, or directs liis action knowingly to that end. The 
whole process is unconscious. If any implication of re- 
flective or intended action can be shown to inhere in any 
doctrine of linguistic science, it vitiates that doctrine. 
The attitude of the ordinary speaker towards his language 
is that of unreasoning acceptance; it seems to him that 
his names for things are their real names, and all others 
unintelligent nicknames ; he thinks himself to possess his 
speech by the same tenure as his sight or hearing; it is 
“natural” to him (or, if he reasons about it, he attributes 
it to a diviue origin, as races beginning to philosophize 
are wont to ascribe their various social institutions to their 
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gods); he knows nothing of its structure and relations ; 
it never occurs to him to find fault with it, or to deem it 
insufficient and add to or change it; he is wholly unaware 
that it does change. He simply satisties his social needs 
of communication by means of it; and if he has anything 
to express that is different from what has been expressed 
before, he takes the shortest way to a provision for the 
need; while any relaxation of the energy of utterance 
tends to a variation in the uttered combinations ; and thus 
changes come by his aet, though without his knowledge. 
His sole object is, on the basis of what language he has, 
to make known his thought in the most conv enient way 
to his fellow ; everything else follows with and from that. 
Human nature and circumstances being what they are, 
what follows actually is, as already shown, incessant 
growth and change. For it we have not to seek special 
disturbing causes in the history of the speakers, although 
such may come in to heighten and quicken the change ; 
we know that even in a small community, on a narrow 
islet, eut off from all intercourse with other communities, 
the speech would grow different—as certainly, if not as 
rapidly, as anywhere in the world —and only by the action 
of its speakers: not that the speakers of a language act in 
unison and simultaneously to produce a given change. 
This must begin in an individual, or more or less accord- 
antly in a limited number of individuals, and spread from 
such example through the community. Initiation by one 
or a few, acceptance and adoption by the rest, —such is the 
necessary method of all linguistic change, and to be read 
as plainly in the facts of change now going on among 
ourselves as in those of former language. The doctrine of 
the inaccessibility of language to other action than that 
of its speakers does not imply a power in the individual 
speaker to create or alter anything in the common speech, 
any more than it implies his desire to do so. What he 
suggests by his example must be approved by the imitation 
of his fellows, in order to become language. The common 
speech is the conimon property, and no one person has any 
inore power over it than another. If there are, for example, 
a thousand speakers of a certain dialect, cach one wields in 
general a thousandth part of the force required to change 
it—with just so much more as may belong to his excess of 
influence over his fellows, due to recognized superiority of 
any kind on his part. His action is limited only by their 
assent ; but this is in effect a very narrow limitation, insuring 
the adoption of nothing that is not in near accordance with 
the already existing ; though it is also to be noted that he 
is as little apt to strike off into startling change as they 
to allow it; since the governing power of already formed 
habits of speech is as strong in him as in them. That 
change to which the existing habits naturally lead is easy 
to bring about ; any other is practically impossible. It is 
this tendency on the part of the collective speakers of a 
language to approve or reject a proposed change according 
to its conformity with their already subsisting usages that 
we are accustomed to call by the fanciful name “ the genius 
of a language." 

On the relation of the part played in language-change 
by the individual to that by the community, in -combina- 
tion with the inevitableness of change, rests the explana- 
tion of the dialectic variation of language. If language 
were stable there would of course be no divarication ; but 
since it is always varying, and by items of difference that 
proceed from individuals and become general by diffusion, 
there can be uniformity of change only so far as diffu- 
sion goes, or as the influences of communication extend. 
Within the limits of a single community, small or large, 
whatever change arises spreads gradually to all, and so 
becomes part of the general speech; but let that com- 
munity become divided into two (or more) parts, and then 
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the changes arising in either part do not spread to the 
other, and there begins to appear a difference in linguistie 
usage between them. It is at first slight, even to insig- 
nificance ; not greater than exists between the dialects of 
different localities or ranks or occupations in the same 
community, without detriment to the general unity of 
speech. This unity, namely, rests solely on mutual intel- 
ligibility, and is compatible with no small amount of 
individual and class difference, in vocabulary, in grammar, 
and in pronunciation ; indeed, in the strictest sense, each 
individual has a dialect of his own, different from that of 
every other, even as he has a handwriting, a countenance, 
a character of his own. And every item of change, as it 
takes place, must have its season of existence as a local 
or class or trade peculiarity, before it gains universal 
currency ; some of them linger long in that condition, or 
never emerge from it. All these ditferenees in the speech 
of different sub-communities within the same community 
are essentially dialectic ; they differ not in kind, but only 
in degree, from those which separate the best-marked 
dialects ; they are kept down by general communication 
within the limit of general mutual intelligibility. Where 
that restraining influence ceases, the limit is gradually but 
surely overpassed, and real dialects are the result. From 
what we know of the life of language. we can say posi- 
tively that continued uniformity of speech without con- 
tinued community is not practicable. If it were possible 
to divide artificially, by an impassable chasm or wall, a 
people one for ages, and continuing to occupy the same 
seats, the language of the divided parts would at once 
begin to be dialectically different; and after sufficient 
time had elapsed, each would have become unintelligible 
to the other. That is to say, whenever a community of 
uniform speech breaks up, its speech breaks up also ; nor 
do we know of any other cause of dialectic diversity. 

In applying this explanation of dialectic growth we 
have to allow for modifying circumstances of various 
nature, which alter not indeed the fact but the rate and 
kind of divarieation. Some languages grow and change 
much more rapidly than others, with a corresponding 
effect upon divarication, since this 1s but a result of dis- 
cordant growth. Usually, when there is division of 
community, the parts get into different external circum- 
stances, come in contact or mingle with different neigh- 
bouring communities, and the like; and this quickens 
and increases their divergence of speech. But the modify- 
ing factor of by far the highest importance, here as 
elsewhere in the history of language, is civilization. 
Civilization in its higher forms so multiplies the forces of 
communication as to render it possible that the widely- 
divided parts of one people, living in eireumstances and 
under institutions of very different character, should yet 
maintain a substantial oneness of speech; of this there is 
no more striking example than the two great divisions of 
the English-speaking people on opposite sides of the 
Atlantic. On the other hand, a savage people cannot 
spread even a little without dialectic disunity ; there are 
abundant examples to be met with now of mutually un- 
intelligible speech between the smallest subdivisions of a 
race of obviously kindred tongue—as the different clusters 
of huts on the same coral islet. It is with linguistic unity 
precisely as it is with political unity, and for the same 
reasons.  Defore the attainment of civilization the human 
race, whether proceeding from one centre of dispersion or 
from several, was spread over the earth in a state of utter 
disintegration ; but every centre of civilization becomes 
also a centre of integration ; its influences make for unity 
of speech as of all other social institutions. Since culture 
has become incontestably the dominant power in human 
history, the unifying forces in language have also been 
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stronger than the diversifying; and with culture at its 
full height, and spread equally to every land and race, 
one universal language, like one universal community, is 
not an absurdity or theoretic impossibility, but only a 
Utopian or millennial dream. 

Dialectic variation is thus simply a consequence of the 
movements of population. As the original human race or 
races, so the divisions or communities of later formation, 
from point to point through the whole life of man on the 
earth, have spread and separated, have jostled aud inter- 
fered, have conquered and exterminated or mingled and 
absorbed ; and their speech has been affected accordingly. 
Hence something of these movements can be read in the 
present condition of languages, as in a faithful though 
obscure record —more, doubtless, than can be read in any 
other way, however little it may be when viewed absolutely. 
Dialectic resemblances point inevitably back to an tarlicr 
unity of speech, and hence of community ; from what we 
know of the history of speech, they are not to be accounted 
for in any other way. The longer the separation that has 
produced the diversity, the greater its degree. With every 
generation, the amount of accordance decreases and that 
of discordance increases ; the common origin of the dialects 
is at first palpable, then evident on examination, then to 
be made out by skilled research, then perhaps no longer 
demonstrable at all; for there is plainly no limit to the 
possible divergence. So long, now, as any evidence of 
original unity is discoverable we call the languages 
“related dialects,” aud combine them into a “family.” 
The term * family " simply signifies a group of languages 
which the evidence thus far at command, as estimated by 
us, leads us to regard as descended by the ordinary pro- 
cesses of dialeetic divarication from one original tongue. 
That it does not imply a denial of the possibility of wider 
relationship is obvious from what has been said above. 
That there is abundant room for error in the classification 
represented by it is also clear, since we may take purely 
accidental resemblances, or the results of borrowing, for 
evidence of common descent, or may overlook or wrongly 
estimate real evidences, which more study and improved 
method will bring to light. Grouping imto families is 
nothing more than the best classification attainable at a 
given stage in the progress of linguistic science ; it is in 
no small part provisional only, and is always held liable 
to modification, even sweeping, by the results of further 
research. Of some families we can follow the history by 
external evidences a great way back into the past; their 
structure is so highly developed as to be traced with con- 
fidence everywhere; and their territory is well within our 
reach: such we regard with the highest degree of con- 
fidence, hardly allowing for more than the possibility that 
some other dialect, or group, or now-accepted family even, 
may sometime prove its right to be added on. But these 
are the rare exceptions; in the great majority of cases 
we have only the languages as they now exist, and in 
more or less scanty collections, of every degree of trust- 
worthiness ; and even their first grouping is tentative and 
incomplete, and involves an adjournment of deeper ques- 
tions to the day of more light. To complete and perfect 
the work of classification by relationship, or the establish- 
ment of families and their subdivisions, is the first object 
of the comparative study of langnages. No other classifi- 
cation has a value in the least comparable with it; that 
by grade of structure is a mere recreation, leading to no- 
thing ; that by absolute worth is of no account whatever, 
at any rate in the present state of our knowledge. On 
genetic relationship, in the first place, is founded all investi- 
gation of the historical development of languages; since 
it is in the main the comparison of related dialects, even 
in the case of families having a long recorded history, and 
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elsewhere only that, that gives us knowledge of their 


earlier condition, and enables us to trace the lines of 
change. In the second place, and yet more obviously, 


with this classification is connected all that language has 
to teach as to the affinities of human races; whatever aid 
linguistie science renders to ethnology rests upon the 
proved relationships of human tongues. 


That a classification of languages, to which we have Recapi 
now to proceed, is not equivalent to a classification of ulatio: 


races, and why this is so, is evident enough from the 
principles which have been brought out by our whole 
discussion of languages, and which, in their bearing upon 
this particular point, may well be recapitulated here. No 
language is a race-characteristic, determined by the special 
endowments of a race; all languages are of the nature of 
institutions, parallel products of powers common to all 
mankind—the powers, namely, involved in the application 
of the fittest available means to securing the common end 
of communication. Hence they are indefinitely trans- 
ferable, like other institutions—like religions, arts, forms 
of social organization, and so on—under the constraining 
force of circumstances. As an individual can learn any 
language, foreign as well as ancestral, if it be put in his 
way, so also a community, which in respect to such a 
matter is only an aggregate of individuals. Accordingly, 
as individuals of very various race are often found in one 
community, speaking together one tongue, and utterly 
ignorant of any other, so there are found great communi- 
tics of various descent, speaking the dialects of one common 
tongue, which at some period historical circumstances have 
imposed upon them. The conspicuous example, which 


. comes into every one’s mind when this subject is discussed, 


is that of the Romanic countries of southern Europe, all 
using dialects of a language which, 2500 years ago, was 
itself the insignificant dialect of a small district in central 
Italy ; but this is only the most important and striking of 
a whole class of similar facts. Such are the results of the 
contact and mixture of races and languages. If language- 
history were limited to growth and divarication, and race- 
history to spread and dispersion, it would be a compara- 
tively easy task to trace both backward toward their 
origin; as the case is, the confusion is inextricable and 
hopeless, Mixture of race and mixture of speech are 
coincident and connected processes; the latter never takes 
place without something of the former; but the one is 
not at all a measure of the other, because circumstances 
may give to the speech of the one element of population 
a greatly disproportionate preponderance. Thus, there is 
left in French only an insignificant trace of the Celtic 
dialects of the predominant race-constituent of the French 
people; French is the speech of the Latin conquerors of 
Gaul, mixed perceptibly with that of its later Frankish 
conquerors ; it was adopted in its integrity by the Norse 
conquerors of a part of the land, then brought into Britain 
by the same Norsemen in the course of their further con- 
quests, this time only as an element of mixture, and thence 
carried with English speech to America, to be the language 
of a still further mixed community. Almost every possible 
phase of language-mixture is traceable in the history of 
the abundant words of Latin origin used by American 
negroes. What events of this character took place in pre- 
historic time we shall never be able to tell. If any one 
chooses to assert the possibility that even the completely 
isolated dialect of the little Dasque community may have 
been derived by the Iberian race from an intrusive 
minority as small as that which made the Celts of Gaul 
speakers of Latin, we should have to admit it as a 
possibility — yet without detriment to the value of the 
dialect as indicating the isolated race-position of its 
speakers. In strictness, language is never a proof of race, 
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either in an individual or in a community; it is only a 
probable indication of race, in the absence of more authori- 
tative opposing indications ; it is one evidence, to be com- 
bined with others, in the approach towards a solution of 
the confessedly insoluble problems of human history. But 
we must notice, as a most important circumstance, that 
its degree of probability is greatest where its aid 1s most 
needed, in prehistorie periods and among uncultivated 
races ; since it 1s mainly civilization that gives to language 
a propagative foree disproportionate to the number 
of its speakers. On the whole, the contributions of 
language to ethnology are practically far greater in 
amount and more distinct than those derived from any 
other source. 

The genetical classification of languages, then, is to be 
taken for just what it attempts to be, and no more: prim- 
arily as a classification of languages only ; but secondarily 
as casting light, in varying manner and degree, on move- 
ments of community, which in their turn depend more or 
less upon movements of races. It is what the fates of men 
have left to represent the tongues of men—a record im- 
perfeet even to fragmentariness. Many a family once as 
important as some of those here set down has perhaps 
been wiped out of existence, or is left only in an ineon- 
spicuous fragment; one and another has perhaps been 
extended far beyond the limits of the race that shaped 
it, —which, we can never tell to our satisfaction. 

We begin with the families of highest importance and 
nearest to ourselves. 


l. Aryan (Indo-European, Indo-Germanic) Family.—To this 
family belongs incontestably the first place, and for many reasons : 
the historical position of the peoples speaking its dialects, who have 
now long been the leaders in the world's history ; the abundance 
and variety and merit of its literatures, ancient and modern, which, 
especially the modern, are wholly unapproached by those of any 
other division of mankind ; the period covered by its records, hardly 
exceeded in duration by any other; and, most of all, the great 
variety and richness of its development. These advantages make 
of it an illustration of the history of human speech with which no 
other family can bear a moment's comparison as to value, however 
important various other families may be in their bearing on one 
and another point or department of history, and however necessary 
the combination of the testimony of all to a solution of the problems 
involved in speech. These advantages have made Aryan enum 
the training-ground of comparative philology, and its study will 
always remain the leading branch of that science. Many matters 
of importance in its history have been brought up and used as illus- 
trations in the preceding diseussion ; but as its constitution and 
ascertained development call for a fuller and more systematic exposi- 
tion than they have found here, a special section is devoted to the 
subject (see p. 781 sq. below). 

2. Semitic Family.—This family also is beyond all question the 
second in importanee, on aecount of the part whieh its peoples 
(Hebrews, Phoenicians, Assyrians, Syrians, Arabs, Abyssinians, &e.) 
have played in history, and of the rank of its literatures. For a 
special treatment of it see Semitic. Some of the peculiarities of 
the language have been alluded to above; in the monotony and 
rigidity of its trilitera] roots, and in the extended use which it 
makes of internal vowel-change (“inflexion " in the special sense of 
that term) for the purposes of grammatical distinetion, it is more 
peculiar and unlike all the other known families of language than 
these are unlike one another. There are, and perhaps will always 
be, those to whom the peculiarities just MI will seem original ; 
but if the views of language and its history taken above are in the 
inain true, then that opinion is untenable ; Semitic language must 
have grown into its present. forms out of beginnings accordant in 
kind, if not identical in substance, with those of other families ; 
and the only question remaining to be solved is, through what 
processes and under what governing tendeneies Semitie speech 
should have arrived at its present state. And with this solution 
is most obviously and incontestably bound up that of the other 
interesting and inneh discussed question, whether the Semitic 
family can be shown to be related with other families, especially 
with our own Aryan. To some the possession in common of 
grammatical gender, or of the classifieation of objects in general as 
inasculine and feminine, is of itself enough to prove such relation- 
ship; but, though the fact is a striking one, and of no small 
importance as an indication, this degree of value can by no means 
be attributed to it in the present state of our knowledge—any more 
than to any other single item of structure among the infinite varicty 
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of such, distributed among the multitude of human tongues. 
Many others compare the Semitic and Aryan ‘‘roots’’ with one 
another, and believe themselves to find there numerous indications 
of identity of material and signification ; but these also must pass 
for insnificient, until it shall prove possible by their aid to work 
out an aeeeptable theory of how Seimitie structure should have 
grown out of such radical elements as underlie Aryan structure, or 
out of the accordant initial products of a structural growth that after- 
wards diverged into two so discordant forms. To show that, both 
the material and the method have been hitherto wanting, and any 
confident decision is at least premature ; but present probabilities 
are strongly against the solubility of the question. While many 
general considerations favour the ultimate unity of these two great 
eivilized and. civilizing white races of neighbouring homes, and no 
discordanee of speech (as was shown above) ean ever he made to 
prove their diversity of origin, it seems in a high degree unlikely 
that the evidence of speech will ever be made to prove them one. 
As regards the often-claimed relationship of Semitic with Hamitie 
language, see the following section. 

3. Hamitic Family.—The prominent importance of this family 
is due toa single one of its members, the Egyptian ; in all other 
respects it is quite insignificant. It oceupies the north-eastern 
corner of Africa, with the border-lands of that continent stretching 
westward along the whole shore of the Mediterranean, and south- 
ward to beyond the equator. It falls into three principal divisions : 
(1) the ancient Egyptian, with its descendant, the more modern 
Coptic (itself now for some centuries extinct ; see Ecvrr, Corrs) ; 
(2) the Libyan or Derber languages of northern Africa; (3) the 
Ethiopie languages of eastern Africa, Its situation thus plainly 
suggests the theory of its intrusion from Asia, across the isthmus 
of Suez, and its gradual spread from: that point ; and the theory is 
strongly favoured by the physical character of the lamites, and 
the historical position especially of the Egyptians, so strikingly 
different from that of the African races in general. Linguistic 
evidences of the relationship of Hamite with Semite have also 
been sought, and by many believed to be found ; but the mainte- 
nance of the two families in their separateness is an indication that 
those evidenees have not yet been accepted as satisfactory ; and 
such is indeed the ease. The Egyptian is a language of extreme 
simplicity of structure, almost of no structure at all. Its radical 
words are partly monosyllabic, partly of more than one syllable, 
but not in the latter case any more than in the former showing 
traceable signs of extension by formative processes from simpler 
elements. It has no derivative apparatus by which noun-stems 
are made from roots; the root is the stem likewise ; there is nothing 
that ean be properly called either declension or conjugation ; and 
the same pronominal particles or suflixes have now a subjective 
value, indieating use as a verb, and now a possessive, indicating use 
asa noun. There is no method known to linguistic scienee by which 
the relationship of sueh a tongue as this with the highly and 
peculiarly infleetive Semitic can be shown, short of a thorough 
working out of the history of development of each family taken by 
itself, and a retracing in some measure of the steps by which each 
should have arrived at its present position from: a common starting- 
point ; and this has by no means been done, In short, the problem 
of the relation of Semitie with Hamitic, not less than with Aryan, 
depends upon that of Semitie growth, and the two must be solved 
together. There are striking correspondences between the pro- 
nouns of the two families, sueh as, if supported by evidences from 
other parts of their material, would be taken as signs of relation- 
ship; but, in the absence of such support, they are not to be relied 
upon, not till it can be shown to be possible that two languages 
could grow to be so different in all other respects as are Egyptian 
and Hebrew, and yet retain by inheritanee corresponding pronouns. 
And the possession of grammatieal geuder by Aryan, Semitic, and 
Hamitie speech, and by them almost alone, among all human 
languages, though an extremely noteworthy fact, is (as was pointed 
out above) in the present condition of linguistic science quite too 
weak a basis for a belief in the original identity of the threc 
families. 

Egyptian is limited to the delta and valley of the Nile, and is 
the only Hamitie language which has ancient records; of the 
others the existing forms alone are known. 

The Libyan or Berber division of the family occupies the inhabit- 
able part of northern Afriea, so far as it has not been displaced by 
intrusive tongues of other connexion— in later times the Arabic, 
which since the Mohammedan conquest has been the cultivated 
tongue of the Mediterranean coast, while the earlier Vandal, Latin, 
and Punic have disappeared, except in the traces they may have 
left in Berber dialeetie speech. The principal dialects are the 
Kabyle, the Shilha, and the Tuarek or Tamashek, corresponding 
nearly to the ancient Numidian, Manretanian, and Geetulian 
respectively. Some authorities add tlie Haussa, from farther south, 
while by others this is considered a Semitic, and by yet others a 
negro tongue. 

The third or Ethiopie division meludes as its chief members the 
Beja or Bisharin, the Saho, the Dankali, the Somali, and the more 
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inland Galla; the first two lying along the Red Sea north of 
Semitic Abyssinia, the others south of it, to the equator. By some 
authorities (Lepsius, Bleek) there is added to the IIamitie family 
as a fourth division a group from extreme southern Africa, the 
Hottentot and Bushman languages. The ground of this classifica- 
tion is the possession by the Hottentot of the distinction of gram- 
matical gender, and even its designation by signs closely corre- 
sponling to those used in the Ethiopic division. Others deny 
the sufficiency of this evidence, aud rank the Hottentot as a 
separate group of African dialeets, adding to it provisionally the 
Bushinan, until better knowledge of the latter shall show whether 
it is or is not a group by itself. If the llIottentot be Hlamitie, we 
shall have to suppose it eut off at a very remote period from the 
rest of the family, and foreed gradually southward, while all the 
time suffering mixture both of speech and of blool with the negro 
races, until the physical constitution of its speakers has become 
completely metamorphosed, and of its original speech no signs are 
left save those referred to above ; and while such exceptional phon- 
etie peculiarities have been worked out as the use of the clicks or 
clucking sounds (see Worrenrots): and this must be regarded as 
at least extremely difficult. 

4. Monosylahie or South-eastern Asiatic Family.—This body of 
languages inay well enough be the next taken up; and here again 
(as was the case with the preceeding family) on aceount of the 
prominent importance of one of its dialects and of the people 
speaking it—the Chinese people and language. The territory of 
the family includes the whole south-eastern corner of Asia; China 
on the north-east, Farther India in the south, and the high plateau 
of Tibet, with the neighbouring Himalayan regions, to the west- 
ward. The ultimate unity of all these languages rests chiefly upon 
the evidence of their form, as being all alike essentially mono- 
syllabic and isolating, or destitute of formal strueture ; the material 
correspondences among them, of accordant words, are not sufficient 
to prove them related. The Chinese itself ean be followed up, in 
contemporary records, to a period not far from 2000 B.C., and the 
language, the people, and their institutions, are then already in 
the main what they have ever since continued to be (see CHINA); 
the other leading tongues come into view much later, as they 
receive culture and religion from China on the one hand (the 
Anamites), or from India on the other (the Tibetans, Burmese, 
Siamese); and the territory includes great numbers of wild trihes 
unknown until our own times, whose race-rclations and language- 
relations are as yet very obscure. Current opinion tends to regard 
the Anainites, Pesuans, and Cambodians as forming a more nearly 
related group or division of the family, and as having been the 
carlier population of Farther India, in part dispossessed and 
driven forward by the later intrusion from the north of Siamese 
and Burmese, of whom the former are more nearly related 
to the Chinese, and the latter to the Tivetans; but these group- 
ings rest as yet upon too slender evidence to be accepted with 
confidence, 

The character of the languages of this family, especially as in- 
stanced by its most important member, the Chinese, has been pretty 
fully set forth in the general disenssions above. They are languages 
of roots: that is to say, there is not demonstrable in any of their 
words a formative part, limiting the word, along with others simi- 
larly characterized, to a certain office or set of offices in the formation 
of the sentence. That the words are ultimate roots, come down 
from the first period of langnage-making, we have no reason what- 
ever to believe ; and they may possibly have passed through pro- 
eesses of growth which equipped them with some scanty supply of 
forms ; but no evidence to that effect has yet been produced. The 
indications relied on to show an earlier polysyllabism in the family 
(though already in Chinese reduced to monosyllabism before the 
earliest historical appearance of the language, some 4000 years ago) 
are the comparatively recent loss of eertain final mutes in Chinese 
words, and the presence on a considerable scale in Tibetan spelling 
of added initial and final consonants, now silent in the hterary 
dialeet, but elaimed to be still uttered in some parts of the country. 
If the theory connecting these phenomena be established, 
the Tibetan will approve itself to be by far the most primitive 
of the dialeets of the family, furnishing the key to the history 
of the rest. 

For further details respecting the various tongues of the mono- 
syllabic family, the articles on the different divisions of its territory 
(BURMAN, Cuina, SIAM, TIBET, &c.) may be consulted. The lan- 
guages all alike show an addition to the resources of distinction 
possessed hy languages in general, in the use of tones: that is to 
say, words of which the alphabetie elements are the same differ in 
meaning according as they are uttered in a higher or a lower tone, 
with the rising or the falling inflexion, and so on. Dy this means, 
for example, the monosyllabie elements of the literary Chinese, 
numbering but 500 as we should write them, are raised to the 
number of about 1500 words. 

5. Ural-Altaic (Scythian, Turanian) Family.— China and Tibet 
are bordered on the north and west by the eastern branches of 
another immense family, which stretehes through central and 
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northern Asia into Europe, overlappiug the European border in 
Turkey, and reaching across it in Russia and Scandinavia to the 
very shore of the Atlantic. Usage has not so definitely determined 
as in the ease of most other families by what name it shall be called ; 
Turanian is perhaps the commonest appellation, but also the most 
objectionable. Five principal branches are generally reckoned as 
composing the family, The two easternmost are the Tungusian, 
with the Manchu for its prineipal division, and the Mongol (see 
MoncGots). Of these two the language is exceedingly simple in 
structure, being raised but little above the formlessness of the 
Chinese. The three others are: the Turkish or Tatar, the dia- 
lects of which reach from the mouth of the Lena (Yakut) to 
Turkey in Europe ; the Samoyed, from the Altai down to the arctie 
shore of Asia, and along this to the White Sea—an unimportant 
congeries of barbarous tribes ; and the Finno-Ilungarian, including 
the tongues of the two cultivated peoples from which it takes its 
name, and also those of a great part of the population of northern 
and central Russia, to beyond the Ural Mountains, and finally the 
Lappish, of northern Scandinavia, The nearer relation of the 
Samoyed is with the Finno-Iungarian. The Turkish is a type of 
a well-developed language of purely agglutinative structure: that 
is, lacking that higher degree of integration which issnes in internal 
ehange. Whether this degree is wholly wanting in Finnish and 
Hungarian is made a question ; at any rate, the languages named 
have no reason to envy the tongues technically ealled **inflective." 
Of a value not inferior to that of inflective characteristics is one 
that belongs to all the Ural-Altaie tongues, in varying measure and 
form, and helps to bind them together into a single family—the 
harmonie sequence of vowels, namely, as between root and endings, 
or a modification of the vowels of the endings to agree with that 
of the root or its final syllable. 

While the physical race-characteristies known as Mongolian are 
wanting in the speakers of the western dialects of this family, they 
are conspicuously present in the people of Japan and Corea; and 
hence the tendency of scholars to endeavour to connect the languages 
of the two latter countries, since they also are of agglutinative struc- 
ture (sce JAPAN and Corea), with the family now under treatment, 
as also with one another. Neither connexion, however, can at 
present be regarded as proved. 

Other languages of north-eastern Asia, too little known to group, 
and too unimportant to treat as separate families, may be mentioned 
here by way of appendix to their neighbours of the most diversified 
and widespread Asiatic family. They are the Aino, of Yezo and 
the Kurile Islands with part of the neighbouring coast; the 
Kamehatkan; and the Yukagir and Tehuktehi, of the extreme 
north-east. 

The opinion was reeently held by many scholars that the agglutin- 
ative dialects—Aecadian, Sumirian, &e.— of the presumed founders 
of Mesopotamian eulture and teachers of the Assyrian Semites (see 

SABYLONIA) belonged to the Ural-Altaie family, and specifieally 
to its Finno-Hungarian branch; but it is believed to be now 
generally abandoned. The mere possession of an agglutinative 
structure cannot be taken as proving anything in the way of 
relationship. 


6. Dravidian or South-Indian Family.—This is an important Dravi- 
body of nearly and clearly related tongues, spoken by about dian. 


50,000,000 people, doubtless representing the main popnlation 
of all India at the time when the intrusive Aryan tribes broke in 
from the north-west, and still filling most of the southern peninsula, 
the Deccan, together with part of Ceylon. In an earlier article 
(see INDIA) the names of the dialects have been given, with indica- 
tion of their locality and relative importance, and with some account 
of their leading features. They are languages of a high grade of 
structure, and of great power and euphony ; and the principal ones 
have enjoyed a long cultivation, founded on that of the Sanskrit. 
As they obvionsly have no Aryan affinities, the attempt has been 
made to connect them also with the Ural-Altaic or Turanian family, 
bnt altogether without success, although there is nothing in their 
style of strueture that should make such connexion impossible. 

Notall the tribes that make up the non-Aryan population of 
India speak Dravidian dialeets. The Santals and certain other 
wild tribes appear to be of another lineage, and are now generally 
known as Kolarian. 

7. Malay-Polynesian Family.—The islands, greater and smaller, 
lying off the south-eastern eoast of Asia and those scattered over 
the Pacifie, all the way from Madagascar to Easter Island, are 
filled with their own peculiar families of languages, standing in no 
known relationship with those of the mainland. The principal 
one among them is the great Malay-Polynesian family. It falls 
into two principal divisions, Malayan and Polynesian. The Malayan 
includes, besides the Malay proper (see MALAYs), which occupies 
the Malaecan peninsula (yet doubtless not as original home of the 
division, but by immigration from the islands), the languages also 
of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, &e., of the Philippine Islands, of Formosa, 
and of Madagascar, together with the eoasts of Celebes and other 
islands oeeupied in the interior by Papnans. The Polynesian division 
includes most of the tongues of the remaining scattered groups of 
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islands, and that of New Zealand. Probably to these are to be added, 
as a third division, the Melanesian dialects of the Melanesian Archi- 
pelago, of whieh both the physieal and the linguistic peculiarities 
would in that ease be ascribed to mixtnre with the black Papuan 
races. All these languages are extremely simple in phonetie form, 
and of a low grade of structure, the Polynesian branch being in both 
respeets the lowest, and some of the Malayan dialects having reached 
a development considerably more advanced. The radical elements 
are much oftener of two syllables than of one, and reduplication 
plays an important part in their extension and variation. Malay 
literature goes back as far as to the 13th century, and there are 
Javan records even. from the early centuries of our era, the result 
of religion and eultnre introduced into that island from Brahmanie 
India; but none of these have yet been utilized, as they doubtless 
in time will be, for tracing out the special laws of historical develop- 
inent prevailing in the family. 

8. Other Oceanic. Families. —At least two other families, un- 
connected with the preceding and with one another, are found 
among the Pacifie islands, and only there. The continental island 
of Australia, with its dependeney Tasmania (where, however, the 
native tongue has now become extinct), has its own body of probably 
related dialeets, as its own physical type. They have been but 
imperfectly investigated, their importance, except to the professed 
student of language, being nothing ; but they are not destitute of a 
rude agglutinative strueture of their own. Still less known are the 
Papuan or Negrito languages, belonging to the black raee with 
frizzled hair inhabiting most of New Guinea, and found also in the 
interior of some of the other islands, having been driven from the 
coasts by superior intruders of the Malay race. 

9. Caucasian Languages.— Of the existing langnages of Asia 
there remain to be mentioned only those of the Caucasian moun- 
tains and highlands, between the Black and Caspian Seas, pressed 
upon the north by Slavonians and Turks, upon the south by 
Armenians and Kurds and Turks. Its situation makes of the 
Caucasus a natural eddy in all movements of emigration between 
Asia and Europe ; and its linguistic condition is as if remnants of 
many families otherwise extinet had been stranded and preserved 
there. The dialeets north of the principal range— Circassian, 
Mitsjeghian, Lesghian, &c.—have not been proved to be related 
either to one another or to those of the south. Among the latter, the 
Georgian is much the most widespread and important (see GEORGIA), 
and, alone among them all, possesses a literature. The Caucasian 
dialects present many exceptional and difficult features, and are in 
great part of so high a grade of structure as to have been allowed 
the epithet infleetive by those who attach special importanee to 
the distinction thus expressed. 

10. Remnants of Families in Europe. —The Basque people of the 
western Pyrenees, at the angle of the Bay of Biscay, are shown 
by their speech to be an isolated remnant of some race whieh was 
doubtless once much more widely spread, but has now everywhere 
else lost its separate identity ; as such it is of extreme interest to 
the ethnologist. The Basque language appears to be unrelated 
to any other on earth. It is of a very highly agglutinative 
structure, being equalled in intricacy of combination only by a 
part of the American dialects. Limited as it is in territory, it 
falls into a number of well-marked dialects, so that it also may 
not be refused the name of a “ family.” 

The only other ease of the kind worth noting is that of the 
Etrusean language of northern eentral Italy, which long ago 
became extinct, in consequence of the conquest and absorption of 
Etruria by Rome, but which still exists in numerous brief inserip- 
tions (see ETRURIA). Many attempts have been made to connect 
the language with other families, and it has even quite recently 
been pronounced Aryan or Indo-European, of the Italican branch, 
by seholars of high rank ; yet it is altogether likely to be finally 
acknowledged, like the Basque, as an isolated fraginent. 

In order to complete this review of the languages of the Old 
World it only remains to notice those of Africa which have not 
been already mentioned. They are grouped under two heads : the 
languages of the south and those of the centre of the continent. 

ll. South-African or Bantu Family.—This is a very extensive 
and distinctly marked family, occupying (except the Hottentot 
and Bushman territory) the whole southern peninsula of the conti- 
nent from some degrees north of the equator. It has been already 
partly described under KAFFRARIA, and will be treated more in 
detail under the head of Zurt). It is held apart from all other 
known families of language by a single prominent characteristic 
—the extent to which it makes use of prefixes instead of suffixes 
as the apparatus of grammatical distinction ; its inflexion, both 
declensional and conjugational, is by appended elements which 
precede the stem or root. The most conspicuous part of this is 
the variety of prefixes, different in singular and plural, by which 
the various elasses or genders (not founded on sex ; the ground of 
classification is generally obseure) of nouns are distinguished ; these 
then reappear in the other meinbers of the sentence, as adjectives 
and verbs and pronouns, which are determined by the noun, thus 
producing an alliterative concord that runs through the sentence. 
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The pronominal determinants of the verb, both subject and object, 
also come before it; but the determinants of mode of action, as 
causative, &e., are mostly suthxed. The language in general is 
rich in the means of formal distinetion. Those dialects which 
horder on the Hottentots have, apparently by derivation from the 
latter, the elieks or clueking-sonnds whieh form a conspicuous 
part of the Hottentot spoken alphabet. 


12. Central African Languages, —'l he remaining languages of Central 
Afriea form a broad band across the centre of the continent, between African. 


the Bantu on the south and the Hamitie on the east and north. 
They are by no means to be ealled a family, but rathera great mass 
of dialects, numbering by hundreds, of varying structure, as to the 
relations of which there is great discordance of opinion even among 
the most recent and competent authorities. It is no place here to 
enter into the vexed questions of African linguistics, or even to 
report the varying views upon the subject ; that would require a 
space wholly disproportioned to the importance of Afiiean speech 
in the general sum of human language. There is no small variety 
of physical type as well as of speech iu the central belt ; and, 
partly upon the evidence of lighter tint and apparently higher 
endowment, certain races are set off and made a separate division 
of; such is the Nuba-Fulah division of F. Müller, rejected by 
Lepsius. The latter regarded all the varieties of physical and 
linguistic character in the eentral belt as due to mixture between 
pure Africans of the south and Iamites of the north and east ; but 
this is at present an hypothesis only, and a very improbable one, 
since it implies modes and results of mixture to which no analogies 
are quotable from languages whose history is known ; nor docs it 
appear at all probable that the collision of two races and types of 
speech should produce sueh an immense and diverse body of trans- 
itional types. It is far from impossible that the present promi- 
nenee of the South-African or Bantu family may be secondary, due 
to the great expansion under favouring circumstances of a race once 
having no more importance than belongs now to many of the 
Central-African races, and speaking a tongue which differed from 
theirs only as theirs differed from one another. None of the 
Central-Afriean languages is à. prefix-language in the same degree 
as the Bantu, and in many of them prefixes play no greater part 
than in the world’s languages in general ; others show special forms 
or traces of the prefix-structure ; and some have features of an 
extraordinary eharaeter, hardly to be paralleled elsewhere. One 
group in the east (Oigob, &c.) has a gender distinetion, involving 
that of sex, but really founded on relative power and dignity: 
things disparaged, including women, are put in one class; things 
extolled, including men, are put in the other. This is perhaps 
the most significant hint anywhere to be found of how a gender- 
distinetion like that in our own Aryan languages, which we usually 
regard as being essentially a distinetion of sex, while in fact it only 
includes such, may have arisen. Common among the African 
languages, as among many other families, especially the Ameri- 
can, is a generie distinction between auimate beings and inanimate 
things. 


18. American Languages. —With these the case is closely the Ameri- 
same as with the Central-African languages: there is an immense can, 


nuniber of dialects, of greatly varied structure, of which as yet even 
the nearer groupings are only in part made out, while the grade 
and kind of relationship between the groups, if such there exist, is 
wholly unclear, Some general statements respecting American 
languages have been given under AMERICA, and a detailed list 
and elassifieation of them in the article INDIANS; hence it is un- 
necessary to go over the subject again in this place. What we 
most need to note is the very narrow limitation of our present 
knowledge. Even among neighbouring families like the Algonquin, 
Iroquois, and Dakota, whose agreement in style of structure (poly- 
synthetic), taken in connexion with the accordant race-type of 
their speakers, forbids us to regard them as ultimately different, no 
material correspondence, agreement in words and meanings, is to be 
traced ; and there are in America all the degrees of polysynthetism, 
down to the lowest, and even to its entire absence. Such being 
the case, it ought to be evident to every one accustomed to deal 
with this elass of subjects that all attempts to connect American 
languages as a body with languages of the Old World are and must 
be fruitless ; in fact, all discussions of the matter are at present 
unscientific, and are tolerably certain to continue so through all 
time to come. 

Literature.—Many of the theoretic points diseussed above are treated hy the 
writer with more fulness in his Language and the Study of Language (1867) and 
Life and Growth of Language (1875). Other English works to consult are M. 
Miller's Lectures on the Science of Language; Vavrar's Chapters on Language; 
Wedgwood's Origin of Language; Sayce's Principles of Philology and Introduction 
to the Science of Language, &c. In German, see Paul's Principien der Sprachge- 
schichte (Malle, 1880); Delbrück's Einleitung in das Sprachstud ium (Leipsic, 1880; 
there is also an English version); Schleicher’s Deutsche Sprache ; also the works 
of W. von llumboldt and of H. Steinthal. As to the classification and relation- 
ships of languages, see Hovelaeque's La Linguistique (Paris, 1876), and F. 
Müller's Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft (Vienna, still in progress). As to the 
history of the study, see Lersch’s Sprachphilosophie der Alten (1840); Stein- 
thal’s Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen und Romern (1863); 


Benfey's Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft und Orientalischen Philologie in 
Deutschland (1869). (W. D. W.) 
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PART IL—COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY OF THE ARYAN LANGUAGES. 


The study of Aryan comparative philology has from its 
outset necessarily been in close connexion with the study of 
Sanskrit, a language unparalleled amongst its cognates in 
antiquity and distinetness of structure, and consequently 
the natural basis of comparison in this field. It is there- 
fore not to be wondered at that we find no clear views of 
the mutual relationship of the individual members of the 
Aryan family or their position with regard to other lan- 
guages until Sanskrit began to attract the attention of 
European philologists, or that the introduction of Sanskrit 
as an object of study was closely followed by the diseovery 
of the original community of a vast range of languages and 
dialects hitherto not brought into connexion at all, or only 
made the objects of baseless speculations. We meet with 
the first clear conception of this idea of an Indo-European 
community of languages in the distinguished English 
scholar Sir William Jones, who, as early as 1786, expressed 
hinself as follows: * The Sanskrit language, whatever 
may be its antiquity, is of wonderful structure; more 
perfect than the Greek, more eopious than the Latin, and 
more exquisitely refined than either, yet bearing to both 
of them a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and 
in the forms of grammar, than could have been produced 
by aceident ; so strong that no philologer could examine 
all the three without believing then to have sprung from 
some common source which, perhaps, no longer exists. 
There is a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, for 
supposing that both the Gothie and the Celtic, though 
blended with a different idiom, had the same origin with 
the Sanskrit.”! But neither Sir William Jones nor any of 
his older contemporaries who had arrived at similar con- 
elusions ever raised this important discovery from a brilliant 
aperçu into a valid scientifie theory through a detailed 
and systematie comparison of the languages in question. 
To have achieved this is the undoubted merit of the 
German, l'ranz Borr (4.v.), the founder of scientific philo- 
logy of the Aryan languages, and subsequently through 
this example also the founder of comparative philology in 
general Next to him Jacob Grimm (4.v.) must be men- 
tioned here as the father of historical grammar. The first 
part of his famous Deutsche Grammatik appeared in 1819, 
three years after Bopp had published his first epoch-inaking 
book, Ueber dus Conjugationssystem der Sauskritsprache, 
)opp's results were here at once utilized, yet Grimm’s 
whole system was entirely independent of that of Bopp, 
and had no doubt been worked out before Grimm knew 
of his illustrious predecessor, In fact, their scientific 
ains and methods were totally different. Bopp’s interest 
was not concentrated in comparison as such, but chiefly 
inclined towards the explanation of the origin of gram- 
matical forms, and comparison to him was only a means 
of approaching that end. 

In this more or less speeulative turn of his interest 
Bopp showed hun self the true son of a philosophieal period 
when general linguistics received its characteristic stamp 
from the labours and endeavours of men like the two 
Schlegels and. Wilhelm von Humboldt. Jacob Grimm's 
aims were of a less lofty character than those of Bopp, 
whose work, to his own mind, was crowned by his theory 
of the origin of inflexion through agglutination. In con- 
fining his task to a more limited range than the vast field 
of Aryan languages embraced in Bopp’s researches, and 
thus fixing his attention on a group of idioms exhibiting a 
striking regularity m their mutual relationship, both where 


1 For this quotation and the following historical sketch in general 
see Th. Benfey, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft, p. 438, Munich, 
1869, and especially B. Delbriick, /ntroduction to the Study of Lan- 


guage, p. 1, Leipsic, 1882 (a second German edition appeared in 1881). 
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they coincide and where they differ, he made it his foremost 
object to investigate and illustrate the continuous progress, 
subject to definite laws, by which these languages had 
been developed from their common source. He thus raised 
the hitherto neglected study of the development of sounds 
to an equal level with the study of grammatical forms, 
which had so far almost exclusively absorbed all the interest 
of linguistic research. Grimms discovery of the so-called 
* Lautverschiebung," or Law of the Permutation of Conson- 
ants in the Teutonie languages (which, however, had been 
partly found and proclaimed before Grimm by the Danish 
scholar Rask), became especially important as a stimulus 
for further investigation in this line. Grimin’s influence 
on comparative philology (which is secondary only to that 
of Bopp, although he was never a comparative philologist 
in the sense that Bopp was, and did not always derive the 
benefit from Bopp’s works which they might have afforded 
him) is clearly traceable in the work of Bopp’s successors, 
amongst whom Friedrich August Pott is universally judged 
to hold the foremost rank. In his great work, Etymologische 
Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der indo-germanischen Sprachen, 
mit besonderem Bezuy auf die Lautumwandlung im Sans- 
krit, Griechischen, Lateinischen, Littauischen, und Gothischen 
(Lemgo, 1833-36), we find Indo-Germanie etymology for 
the first time based on a scientific investigation of general 
Indo-Germanie phonology. Amongst Pott’s contemporaries 


Theodor Benfey? deserves mention on account of his Grvech- Benfe: 


2 Theodor Benfey was born on 28th January 1809 at Nórten, 
Hanover, the son ot a Jewish tradesman who had gained some reputa- 
tion as an acute and learned Talmudic scholar. At the early age of 
sixteen he entered ihe university of Göttingen (which he afterwards 
exchanged for Munich) to devote himself to the study of classical 
philology. It was not until after 1830, when he had settled in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maiu as a private teacher, that his attention was drawn 
towards the study of Sanskrit. In 1834 he went back to Gottingen 
and began lecturing as a privat-docent. For some time his lectures 
extended over various branches of classical philology as well as of 
Oriental and comparative philology, but he soon began to concentrate 
himself on the latter departments. After he had joined the christian 
church he received, in 1848, an extraordinary professorship, and in 
1862 he was appointed ordinary professor of Sanskrit and comparative 
philology. He died on 26th June 1881.  Benfey also began his long 
and brilliant literary career in the field of classics, Besides his dis- 
sertation Observationes ad .Anaercontis fragmenta genuina (Gottingen, 
1829), his translation of the comedies of Terence (Stuttgart, 1537) 
deserves special notice. This was followed by his W'urzellexikon in 
1839, and his qnarto volume on “India” in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encyklopádie, 1810. Through these he at once gained a position of 
authority both in comparative and Indian philology. Of his other 
writings the more important are, Ueber die Monatnamen einiger alten 
Volker, insbesondere der Perser, Cappadocier, Juden, Syrer (written 
in conjunction with A. Stern), Berlin, 1836 ; Ueber das Verháltniss 
der dgypt. Sprache zum semit. Sprachstamm, Leipsic, 1844; Die pers. 
Keilinschriften, mit Uebersetzung und Glossar, Leipsic, 1847 ; Die 
Hymnen des Samaveda, Leipsic, 1848 ; Vollständige Grammatik der 
Sanskritsprache, Leipsic, 1852; Chrestomathie aus Sanskritwerken, 
Leipsic, 1853 ; Pantschatantra, 2 vols., Leipsic, 1859; Gesehichte 
der Sprachwissenschaft und oriental. Philologie in Deutschland, 
Munich, 1869, Of his numerous contributions to the various scientific 
periodicals of the time, those published iu the Abhandlungen der 
Göttinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften are especially meritorious :— 
* Ueber die indog. Endungen des Gen. Sing.,” vol. xix. ; “Einleitung 
in die Grammatik der ved. Sprache," vol. xix. ; “ Die quantitatsver- 
schiedenheiten in den Samhita- und Padatexten der Veden,” vols. xix.- 
xxvii.; ‘ Das indog. Thema des Zahlworts ‘Zwei’ ist ‘du, " vol. xxi. ; 
* Hermes, Minos, Tartaros," vol. xxii ; “ Altpers. mazdih= Zend 
mazdaonh = Skr. medhás," vol. xxiii.; “Einige Derivate des indog. 
Verbums anbh=nath,” and “Ueber einige Worter mit dem Binde- 
voeali im Rigveda,” vol. xxiv. ; ‘‘ Behandlung des auslautenden a in 
nå ‘wie’ und na ‘nicht’ im Rigveda, nebst Bemerkungen über die 
urspr. Aussprache und Accentuierung der Wörter im Veda,” vol. 
xxvi. Some of his smaller articles in the Göttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen 
were reprinted under the titles of Vedica und Verwandtes, Strasburg, 
1877, and Vedica und Linguistica, ibid., 1850. As the preceding 
list shows, Benfey's interest had become more and more concentrated 
on Vedie studies towards the end of his days, and indeed he had planned, 
as the crowning work of his life, an extensive grammar of Vedic Sans- 
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isches Wurzellericon (Berlin, 1839), a work equally remark- 
able for copiousness of contents and power of combination, 
yet showing no advance on Dopp's standpoint in its con- 
ception of phonetie changes. 

A third period in the history of Indo-Germanie philology 
is marked by the name of August Schleicher, whose Com- 
pendium der vergleichenden Grammatik der. indo-germaa- 
ischen Sprachen first appeared in 1861. In the period sub- 
sequent to the appearance of Pott's Atymologische Forsch- 
unyen, a number of distinguished scholars, too large to be 
recorded here individually,! had devoted their labours to 
the different branches of Aryan philology, especially assisted 
and promoted in their work by the rapidly progressing 
Vedic (and Avestic) studies that had been inaugurated 
by Rosen, Roth, Benfey, Westergaard, Miiller, Kuhn, 
Aufrecht, and others. Moreover, new foundations had 
been laid for the study of the Slavonic languages by 
Miklosich and Schleicher, of Lithuanian by Kurschat 
and Schleicher, of Celtie by Zeuss. Of the classical 
languages Greek had found a most distinguished repre- 
sentative in Curtius, while Corssen, Momnisen, Aufrecht, 
Kirchhoff, &c., had colleeted most valuable materials 
towards the elucidation of Latin and the cognate Italic 
idioms. In his Compendium Schleicher undertook and 
solved the difficult task of sifting down the countless 
details amassed since the days of Bopp and Grimm, and 
thus making the individual languages stand out clearly 
on their common background, while Bopp’s attention had 
been especially oceupicd with what was common to all 
Indo-Germanic tongues. There are two prominent features 
which eharaeterize this part of Sehleicher’s work,— his 
assumption and partial reconstruetion of a prehistoric 
parent-speech, from which the separate Indo-Germanie 
languages were supposed to have sprung, and the estab- 
lishment of a long series of phonetic laws, regulating the 
changes by which that development of the individual 
idioms had taken place. On Schleicher's views of and 
contributions towards general comparative philology (which 
he erroneously proposed to consider as a branch of natural 
science) we need not enter here. 

For some time after Schleicher’s premature death (in 
1868) Indo-Germanic philology continued in paths indi- 
cated by him and Curtius, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the school founded by Benfey, who had always stood 
on independent ground. The difference between the two 
schools, however, was less strikingly marked in their 
writings, because it chiefly concerns general views of 
language and the Indo-Germanic languages in particular, 
although the characteristic task of the period alluded to was 
that of working out the more minute details of compari- 
son ; but behind all this the general interest still elung to 
^opp's old glottogonic problems. Lately, however, a new 
movement has begun, and a younger school of linguists 
has sprung up who are united in their opposition to many 
theories of the older generation, yet often differ materially 


krit. Death, however, prevented him from completing more than tlie 
above-inentioned preliminary studies by means of which he had intended 
to open the field for his greater work. (For fuller biographical details 
see Bezzenberger, in his Beiträge, viii. 239 sq.) 

! The extensive progress made in this period is best illustrated 
by the foundation of two periodicals especially devoted to Aryan 
comparative philology, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprach- 
forschung, Berlin, from 1851 (now 27 vols.), and Kuhn's Beiträge zur 
vergleichenden Sprachforschung, Berlin, from 1858 (8 vols.).  Benfey's 
school is more especially represented by the contributors to Benfey’s 
Orient und Occident, Gottingen (3 vols.), from 1862, and subsequently 
through Bezzenberger's Beiträge zur Kunde der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, Gottingen (8 vols), from 1877. France possesses two 
periodicals of the same kind, the Revue de Linguistique, Paris, from 
1868, and the Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, also 
from 1868, while England js represented by the Proceedings and Trans- 
actions af the Philological Society, and America. by the Trensactions 
of the American Philological Association (from 1968). 
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both with regard to method and the solution of individual 
problems, In its present state this younger school (often 
branded with the name of Neo-Grammarians, “Junggram- 
matiker,” by its opponents real and imaginary) is marked 
by eertain distinct tendencies. In the first place, they 
are inclined more or less to abandon glottogenic problems 
as msoluble, if not for ever, yet for the present and with 
the scanty means that Aryan philology alone can furnish 
for this purpose. In this they are in opposition to the 
whole of the older school. In the second place, they 
object to the use of all misleading metaphorical compari- 
sons of processes in the history of language with processes 
of organic development,— comparisons used at all times, 
but espeeially cherished by Sehleicher. In the third 
place—and this has been of the greatest practical import- 
ance—they hold that our general views of language and our 
methods of comparison should be formed altera careful 
study of the living languages, because these alone are 
fully controllable in every minute detail and can there- 
fore alone give us a clear insight into the working of the 
different motive forces which shape and modify language, 
and that the history of earlier periods of language, conse- 
quently, can only be duly illustrated by tracing ont the 
share which each of these forces has had in every individual 
case of change. Of these forces two are found to be 
especially prominent— phonetic variation and formation 
by analogy. They generally work in turns and often in 
opposition to one another, the former frequently tending to 
differentiation of earlier unities, the latter to abolition of 
earlier differences, especially to restoration of conformity 
disturbed by phonetic change. There are, however, other 
important differences in the action of the two forces, 
Phonetic change affeets exclusively the pronunciation of a 
language by substituting one sound or sound-gronp for 
another. From this simple fact it is self-evident that 
phonetic changes as such admit of no exceptions. Pronun- 
clation—that is, the use of certain sounds in certain com- 
binations —is perfectly unconscious in natural unstudied 
speech, and every speaker or generation of speakers has only 
one way of utterance for Individual sounds or their com- 
binations. If, therefore, a given sound was once changed 
into another under given circumstances, the new sound 
must necessarily and unconsciously replace its predecessor 
in every word that falls under the same rules, because the 
older sound eeases to be practised and therefore disappears 
from the language. Thus, for instance, the sound of the 
short so-called Italian a in English has become exchanged 
for the peeuliarly English sound in man, hat, &c., which is 
so exclusively used and practised now by English speakers 
that they feel great diffieulty i pronouncing the Italian 
sound, which at an earlier period was almost as frequent 
in English as in any other language that has preserved 
the Italian sound up to the present day. Again, the sound 
of the so-called long English a in make, paper, &c., although 
once a monophthong, is now pronounced as a diphthong, 
combining the sounds of the English short e and 7, and no 
trace of the old monophthong is left, except where it was 
followed by 7, as in hare, mare (also air, their, where, &c.), 
where the « has a broader sound somewhat approaching 
that of the short « in Aet. 'This last instance may at the 
same time serve to illustrate the restrictions made above 
as to sounds changing their pronunciation in certain groups 
or combinations, or under given circumstances only. We 
may learn from it that phonetic change necd not always 
affect the same origina] sonnd in the same way in all its 
combinations, but that neighbouring sounds often influcuce 
the special direetion in which the sound is modified. The 
different sounds of the English a in make and kare are 
both equivalents of the same Old English sound @ (= the 
Italian short «) in macian, hara. The latter sound has 
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been split in two, but this process again has taken place 
with perfect regularity, the one sound appearing before 7, 
the other before all other consonants. It is easy to see 
that the common practice of comprising the history of the 
Old English čin the one rule, —that it was changed into the 
sound of the « in muke except when followed by an r,—can 
only be defended on the practical ground that this rule 1s 
convenient to remember, because the words exhibiting the 
former change are more numerous than the instances of 
the latter ; apart from this there is nothing to justify the 
assumption that one of these changes is the rule and the 
other the exception. The fact is, that we have two inde- 
pendent cases of change, which ought to be stated in two 
distinct and independent rules according to the different 
positions in which the original & stood before the splitting 
began. It is also casy to observe that the variety of 
modifying influences may be much more manifold than in 
the present instance of make and hare, and that the number 
of special phonetic rules in such cases must be increased 
in proportion to the progress made in the investigation 
of the said modifying powers. In this respect much still 
remains to be done, but what has been achieved is more 
than sutlicient to prove the correctness of the statement 
from which we started above, that phonetic rules in them- 
selves are without exceptions, however often phonctic 
processes may have been crossed and more or less effaced 
by non-phonetic influences in actual (especially literary) 
language, such as mixture of dialects, formation by 
analogy, and the like. 

Analogical change, on the other hand, does not affect the 
pronunciation of a langnage as a whole in the way phonetic 
change does, but is confined to the formation and inflexion 
of single words or groups of words, and therefore very apt 
to bear an entirely arbitrary and irregular character. A 
few instances will be sufficient to illustrate this. In Old 
English a certam number of substantives formed their 
plurals by mutation of the root-vowels, as /6t—/ét or bóc— 
bée. In Modern English this system of inflexion has been 
preserved in some cases, as in foot—feet, and altered in 
others as book-—hooks, Now, while foot, feet, and book are 
the regular modern phonetic equivalents of the old fót, fét, 
bór, the plural books can in no way be phonetically traced 
back to the old bée, the phonetical equivalent of which in 
Modern English would be *beech. The only possible ex- 
planation of a form like books is that the older bée was at 
some date given up and replaced by an entirely new forma- 
tion, shaped after the analogy of the numerous words with 
a plural in -s without modification of the root-vowel. That 
this should have been done in the case of book, but not in 
that of foot, is an accident, which must be accepted as a 
fact not allowing of any special explanation. Let us now 
take another instance from the English verb. In Old 
English. the different persons of the preterite indicative in 
the so-called strong (irregular) verbs were generally dis- 
tinguished by different root-vowels ; rídan, “to ride,” and 
bindan, “to bind,” for instance, form their preterites thus : 
ie rád, Sü ride, hé rád, wé, gé, hié ridon, and dc band, 
Vá bunde, hé band, wé, gé, hié bundon. In Modern English 
this difference in the root-vowels has been abandoned, and 
rode, bound now stand for all persons, rode being the 
modern phonetic equivalent of the lst and 3d sing. rád, 
while bound represents the wforms of bindan. Inasmuch 
as a similar process of levelling has been carried through 
in all preterites of Modern English, regularity prevails 
even here. But when we look to its results in the indi- 
vidual verbs we soon find that the choice amongst the 
different forms which might have served as starting-points 
has been entirely arbitrary. It is indeed impossible to 
say why the old singular form should have been chosen as 
a model in one case, as in rode, and the old plural form in 
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another, as in bound. From these and numerous similar 
instances we must draw the conclusion that it is beyond 
our power to ascertain whence analogical changes may 
start, and to what extent they inay be carried through 
when once begun. All we can do is to carefully classify 
the single cases that come under our observation, and in this 
way to investigate where such changes are especially apt 
to take place and what is their general direction. As to 
the latter points, it has been observed before that levelling 
of existing differences is one of the chief features in ana- 
logical change (as in the case of rode and bound). As to the 
for mer, it must be borne in mind that, before any analogical 
change can take place, some mental connexion must exist 
between the words or forms serving as models and those 
which are remodelled after the types suggested to the 
mind of the speakers through the former. Of such natural 
mental combinations two classes deserve especial notice : 
the mutual relationship in which the different, say in- 
flexional, forms of the same word stand to each other, 
and the more abstract analogies between the inflexional 
systems of word-groups bearing a similar character, as, for 
instance, the different declensions of nouns and pronouns, or 
the different conjugations of verbs. The instance of rode, 
bound may serve to illustrate the former category, that of 
books the latter. In the first case a levelling has taken 
place between the different forms of the root-vowels once 
exhibited in the different preterite forms of ridan or 
bindan, which clearly constitute a natural group or mental 
unity in consequence of their meaning. The form of rode 
asa plural has simply been taken from the old singular, 
that of bound as a singular from the old plural. In the 
case of book— books for béc—béec, this explanation would 
fall short. Although we might say that the vowel of the 
singular here was carried into the plural, yet this would 
not explain the plural -s. So it becomes evident that the 
old declension of bóe— bée was remodelled after the declen- 
sion of words like arm—arms, which had always formed 
their plurals in -s. Isolated words or forms, on the other 
hand, which are no part of natural groups or systems, 
inflexional or formative, must be regarded as commonly 
safe from alterations through analogy, and are therefore 
of especial value with regard to establishing rules of purely 
phonetic development. 

It is true that the distinction between phonetic and 
analogical change has always been acknowledged in com- 
parative philology. At the same time it cannot be denied 
that analogical changes were for a long time treated with 
a certain disdain and contempt, as deviations from the 
only course of development then allowed to be truly 
“organic” and natural, namely, that of gradual phonetic 
change (hence the epithet “false” so constantly attached 
to analogy in former times). Amongst those who have 
recently contributed most towards a more correct evalua- 
tion of analogy as a motive-power in language, Professor 
Whitney must be mentioned in the first place. In Ger- 
many Professor Scherer (Zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache, 1868) was the first to apply analogy as a prin- 
ciple of explanation on a larger scale, but in a wilful 
and unsystematic way. Hence he failed to produce an 
immediate and lasting impression, and the merit of having 
introduced into the practice of modern comparative philo- 
logy a strictly systematic consideration of both phonctic 
and analogie change as co-ordinate factors in the develop- 
ment of language rests with Professor Leskien of Leipsic, 


and a number of younger scholars who had more or less The Ne: 
Amongst these Brug- School. 


experienced his personal influence. 
mann, Osthoff, and Paul rank foremost as the most 
vigorous and successful defenders of the new method, the 
correctness of which has since been practically acknow- 
ledged by most of the leading philologists of all shades, 
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who in point of fact follow it in their investigations, 
in spite of the lively theoretical protest which some 
of them continue to maintain against it, and in spite of 
the general feeling of hostility and inclination towards 
mutual distrust often but too clearly visible in recent 
linguistic publications, from whatever side they may 
come.! 

From this historical sketch we may now proceed to a 
short examination of some of the chief results of Aryan 
comparative philology. 

The most prominent achievement of the researches of 


parent- Bopp and his followers was to prove that the majority of 
language. the European languages and dialects, together with a 


Aryan 


certain number of important languages spoken in Asia, 
form one great family,—that is, that they have sprung 
from one common source or parent-language. The name 
now mostly used in England for this community is Aryan 
languages. American and French scholars generally pre- 
fer to say Indo-European languages, while the name of 
Indo-Germanic languages is still almost universally used in 
Germany. It is hard to decide for or against any of these 
names from a scientific point of view. The word Zndo- 
Germanic was not inappropriately coined by combining 
the names of the most easterly and westerly members of 
the family, the Indian and the Germanic or Teutonic 
group.? Indo-European seems to be a less lucky invention, 
as this combination of geographical names would errone- 
ously point to all the languages of India and Europe as 
the constituents of our family, while a large number both 
of Indian and European idioms belong to entirely un- 
related groups of languages. Aryan would no doubt be 
the best name in itself, for it seems that the primitive 
forefathers of the Aryan nations used the word Aria as a 
national name themselves. We find at least the Sanskrit 
Arya thus used in India, and similarly the Old Persian 
Ariya (in the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius), Zend 
Airya in Persia (whence the later Ardn, Trân), and per- 
haps Zrzu, gen. Erenn, as the national name for Ireland. 
But before the word Aryan came to be applied in the 
sense defined above it had for some time been used, and 
it is still largely used, in a more restricted sense as the 
special collective name for the languages of the Indian 
and Persian or Iranian groups of the Indo-Germanie 
family. This ambiguity renders the use of the word 
Aryan less recommendable than it would be had its 
meaning been properly fixed from the beginning. It 
seems that outside of England Aryan will hardly gain 
ground; some recent attempts to introduce the name into 
Germany have utterly failed, and in the same way the 
other nations who share in scientific research in this 
demesne cling to the older names. 

This large Indo-Germanic or Aryan family, then, to re- 


groups. vert to our principal task, consists of ten groups or sub- 


l The fullest systematical treatment of these questions of method 
will be found in Paul's Principien der Sprachgeschichte, Talle, 1880. 
See also Osthof, Das physiologische und psychologische Moment in 
der sprachlichen Formenbildung, Berlin, 1879, and Misteli, ** Lant- 
gesetz und Analogie,” in Zeitschrift für Viilkerpsychologie, xi. p. 365 
sq. Of those who on principle stand in theoretiesl opposition, the 
several schools of Benfey (now especially represented by Fick), Scherer, 
and Joliannes Sehmidt may be mentioned. 

* The word Indo-Germanic, it is true, was invented before the 
Celtic languages were known to belong to the same family. But even 
after that diseovery it was unnecessary to substitute the name Indo- 
Celtic as some authors have tried to do ; for certainly the most westerly 
brauch of 1ndo-Gerinanie in Europe (disregarding the Aryan colonies 
in America) is Icelandic, an undoubtedly Germanie language. Other 
names, such as Japhetic or Sunskritic, have hardly found any use in 
scientific literature. 

* For particulars see Professor Max Müller's Lect, on the Science of 
Ling., lect. vi. (first series), and Anvaw, vol. ii. p. 672 sq.3 for 
this etymology of riv see especially H. Zimmer, “ Ariseh,” in Bezzen- 
bergers Beitr, z. Kunde der indogerm. Sprachen, iii. p. 137 sq. 
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families of languages, three of which are located in Asia, 
while the rest belong to Europe.* 

1. The Jndian Family, in which Sanskrit, especially in 
its oldest form, preserved in the Vedic texts, stands fore- 
most in rank. Of the older stages of the language Prakrit 
and Pali may be mentioned here,— the former, in its 
various branches being the mother of the modern Indian 
dialects of Aryan descent (including also the Gipsy lan- 
guage), the latter (see above, p. 183) the idiom of the 
sacred books of the southern Buddhists.’ 

2. The Jranian or Persian Fainily, represented in the 
earliest period by Old Persian, scanty remnants of which 
have come down to us in the Achamenian cuneiform in- 
scriptions, and Zend, or, as it is also called, Old Bactrian, 
the language of the Zend-A vesta, the sacred books of the 
Zoroastrians. The chief modern representatives of this 
group are Persian, Afghan, Kurdish, and Ossetic.? 

3. The Armenian Family, consisting of the different 
living dialects of Armenian. Armenian has but recently 
been proved to be an independent member of the Aryan 
family. It partakes of many peculiarities of the Iranian 
group, but at the same time shares several important 
characteristies of the European languages, so that it cannot 
be classed as a subdivision of either of these groups.’ 

4. The Greek Family, comprising the various old dialects 
of Greek, and the modern Romaie idioms, which have been 
developed out of the later cou that had gradually super- 
seded the old dialectal varieties.? 

5. A fifth family, which may onee have had a far larger 
extension, is now only represented by one surviving member, 
the Albanian language. As we have no old sourees for 
this idiom, and only know it in its modern state of ntter 
decay, it is extremely difficult to obtain definite results 
conecrning its origin and position relatively to the sur- 
rounding languages. Bopp seems to have proved, however, 
that Albanian actually is an Aryan idiom.? Tt is also 
certain that it belongs to the European type of Aryan, yet 
it is not particularly elosely allied with Greek, as has often 
been assumed, but shows some remarkable coincidences 
with the northern European languages.!? 

6. The /talic Family. Its most important representative 

is Latin, from which the modern Romance languages have 
sprung. Closely connected with Latin was the Falixcan 
dialect, which is preserved in a few inseriptions only. A 
second braneh of Italie is formed by Umbrian and Oscan, 
both of which soon beeame extinet through the over- 
powering influence of Latin, like the other less widely 
diffused idioms once spoken in Italy.!! 
— 3 The fullest, yet now somewhat antiquated, account of all the 
members of the Aryan family will be found in the article “ Indo-ger- 
maniseher Spraehstamm," by A. F. Pott, in Ersch and Gruber’s Aucy- 
klopüdie (Leipsic, 1840). See also especially Th. Benfey, Geschichte 
der Sprachwissenschaft, pp. 601-683. 

5 For further particulars see SANSKRIT. 

8 See the articles PAHLAVÍ (supra, p. 134 sq.) and Pensta (supra, p. 
653 sq.), and for the linguistic characteristies of this group 11. Hübsch- 
mann, in Zeitschrift far vergl. Sprachforschung, xxiv. p. 372 sq. 

7 See H. Wiibschmann, * Ueber die Stellung des Armenischen im 
Kreise der indo-germanischen Sprachen," in Zeitschr. vergl. Sprachf., 
xxiii. p. 5 sq., where further references to earlier treatments of this 
question are given. 

8 See GREECE, vol. xi. p. 129 sg. An exhaustive summary of all prior 
contributions towards linguistic elucidation of Greek is given in Gustav 
Meyer's excellent Griechische Grammatik, Leipsic, 1880, which must 
now be considered the standard book on Greek grammar, together with 
the well-known works of G. Curtins, quoted at vol. xi. p. 136. 

9 Bopp, “Ueber das Albanesische in seinen verwandtsehaftlichen 
Beziehungen," Berlin, 1855, in slbhandl. Berl. Akad. 

10 See especially G, Meyer, “Die Stellung des Albanesischen im 
Kreise der indo-germ. Sprachen,” in Bezzenberger’s Beiträge, viii. p. 
185 sq., aud Albunesische Studien, Vienna, 1883. For other refer- 
enees, cp. Benfey, Geschichte der Spraehwissenschaft, p. 643 sq. 

N A sketeh of the history of Latin is given under Latin LANGUAGE ; 
a list of the chief books concerning the other dialects will be found in 
the appendix to Sayee’s Zutr. to the Science of Lang., vol. ii. 
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7. The Celtic Family, onee eovering a large part of 
western Europe, but now reduced to comparatively scanty 
remnants in the north-west of France and in the British 
islands. Among its extinct members the language of the 
Galatians in Asia Minor may be mentioned, of which little 
more is known than that it was Celtie. The earliest docu- 
ments of Celtic speech we possess are some inscriptions in 
the idiom of the Gallie inhabitants of France and northern 
Italy. The surviving branches of Celtie show a clear 
division into two groups: the Northern or Gaelie group, 
formed by Irish, Gaelie or Seoteh, and Manx, and a Southern 
or Britannie group, consisting of Welsh or Cymrie, Cornish 
(extinet since 1778), and Armorican or Bas Breton in 
Brittany. The fundamental authority for the comparative 
study of Celtic grammar is Zeuss, Grammatica Celtica, 
1853 (2d ed. by H. Ebel, 1871). After Zeuss, Stokes and 
Rhfs in England, Ascoli in Italy, Ebel, Windisch, and 
Zimmer in Germany, and D’Arbois de Jubainville and H. 
Gaidoz in France have been the chief contributors to this 
field of research. The last-named is also the editor of a 
periodical especially devoted to Celtie studies, the Revue 
Celtique (Paris, from 1870).! 

8, The Germanic or Teutonic Family. This well-de- 
veloped family is divided into two main groups, which are 
now commonly denoted Eastern and Western Germanie. 
The members of the former are Gothic (see Gormic 
LANGUAGE, vol. x. p. 852 sq.) and Scandinavian, with an 
eastern and a western subdivision, the former compris- 
mg Swedish and Danish, the latter Norse and Icelandic. 
Western Germanie, on the other hand, consists of English, 
Frisian (these two seem to form a separate branch), Saxon 
or Low German, Frankish (ineluding Dutch), and Upper 
German (see article GERMAN Lancuace). The dialects of 
the numerous other Teutonic tribes not mentioned here 
have died out without leaving suflicient materials for 
linguistie classification. 

9. The Baltie Family, comprising three distinct idioms 
—Prussian, Lithuanian, and Lettish. Prussian became 
extinct in the 16th century. The few specimens of this 
highly interesting language which have been preserved 
are colleeted by Nesselmann, Die Sprache der alten Preussen 
(Königsberg, 1845), and Kin deutschpreussisches Vocabul- 
arium (ibid., 1868). The same author has also published 
a dictionary, Thesaurus linguæ Prussice (Berlin, 1873). 
Amongst other contributions to Prussian grammar, Bopp’s 
essay, Ueber die Sprache der Altpreussen (Berlin, 1853), is 
especially noteworthy. Of the two other branches, Lithu- 
anian is the more important for comparative philology. 
The chief grammars are those by Schleicher (Handbuch der 
litauischen Sprache, 2 vols., Prague, 1856-57) and Kurschat 
(Litauische Grammatik, Halle, 1876); the best dictionary 
is by Kurschat ( Wörterbuch der lit. Sprache, 2 vols., Halle, 
1878-83). Some of the oldest texts are now being re- 
printed by Bezzenberger.2 For Lettish, Bielenstein’s 
grammar (Die lettische Sprache, 2 vols., Berlin, 1863-64) 
and Ulmann’s dictionary (Lettisches Wörterbuch, Riga, 
1872) are the first books to be consulted. 

10. The Slavonic Family. There are two main branches 
of Slavonie. The so-ealled Southern or South-Eastern 
branch embraces Russian, Ruthenian (in Galicia), Bul- 
garian, Servian, Croatian, and Slovenian. The second 
branch is generally designated by the name of Western 
Slavonic. It is chiefly represented by Cechish or Bohemian 
and Polish. With the former the Sorbian dialects spoken 


1 For further particulars see article CELTIC LITERATURE, and the 


very exhaustive critical and bibliographical study by Windisch, “ Kelt- 
ische Sprachen,” in Ersch and Gruber's Encyklopddie. 

2 Litauische und Lettische Drucke des 16ten Jahrhunderts, Göt- 
tingen, 1878 sq.; cp. also Beiträge zur Geschichte der lit. Sprache, 
Gittingen, 1877, by the same author. 
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in Lusatia are very closely connected. Polish, again, is sub- 
divided into Eastern Polish or Polish Proper and Western 
Polish, a few remnants of which now survive in the Kas- 
subian dialects of Prussia. About the extinct members of 
this last group, which are generally comprehended under 
the name of Polabian dialects, Schleicher’s Laut- und For- 
menlehre der polabischen Sprache (St Petersburg, 1871) and 
an article by Leskien in Zm neuen Reich, ii. p. 325, may 
be consulted. The oldest Slavonie texts, some of which 
go as far back as the 10th eentury, are a number of books 
destined for the use of the ehurch. From this cireum- 
stanee the peculiar dialect in which they are written is 
often called Church Slavonic. Schleicher and others 
identify this dialect with Old Bulgarian, while Miklosich 
thinks it should be classed as Old Slovenian. For com- 
parative purposes as well as for Slavonic philology this 
idiom is the most important. The chief grammars are 
Schleicher, Formenlehre der kirchenslavischen Sprache (Bonn, 
1852); Miklosieh, Laut- und Formenlehre der altstoven- 
ischen Sprache (Vienna, 1850) ; and Leskien, //andbuch der 
altbulgarischen Sprache (Vienna, 1871). The fundamental 
works on comparative Slavonic philology are Miklosich, 
Vergleichende Grammatik der slavischen Sprachen (4 vols., 
Vienna, 1852-68 ; 2d ed. of vol. i., Lautlehre, 1879), and 
Lexicon Palaoslovenico-G raco- Latinum. (Vienna, 1862-65). 
A large number of special contributions are collected in 
Jagić, Archiv fiir slavische Philologie (Berlin, from 1876). 

The mutual relationship of these ten families may be 
shortly characterized by saying that they are dialeets of 
the primitive Aryan parent-speech, which at an early 
period of its existence must have formed a linguistic unity, 
but subsequently became dissolved into these subdivi- 
sions. This fundamental view now seems to be universally 
admitted to be correct. But it is extremely difficult to 
go beyond it in attempts to trace out the history of the 
process of dissolution. One problem offering itself at 
the very outset of such an attempt (although more of an 
ethnological than philological character) must at once be 
dismissed as insoluble,—the question of the original home 
of our Aryan forefathers and the directions of the wander- 
ings that brought the single members of the great original 
tribe to the seats occupied in historical times by the several 
Aryan nations. There exist indeed no means for deciding 
whether they came from the north-eastern part of the 
Iranian plateau near the Hindu-Kush Mountains, as was 
once generally assumed, or whether Europe may boast of 
being the mother of the Aryan nationality, as some authors 
are now inclined to believe.? The chief philological diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that some of these ten families 
stand in eloser relationship with certain others than with 
the rest, so that they seem to form separate independent 
groups, and yet these groups cannot be severed from the 
rest without overlooking important linguistic facts which 
seem to speak for the existence of a closer connexion 
between single members of one group and single members 
or the whole of another. Before attention was drawn to 
this latter point it was easy enough to aecount for the 
origin of the grouping alluded to. 


assumption can hardly be doubted—then everything that 
is common to all the families of one partieular group, but 
strange to the others, must be assigned to a period when 
these families formed a unity by themselves and were dis- 
eonnected with the other stock. The fact, for instance, 
that all the European languages possess the three vowels 
d, e, o, where the Indian and Iranian group show the 
uniform a, which was then believed to be the primitive 


3 On this inuch vexed question see especially O. Schrader, Sprach- 
vergleichung und Urgeschichte, Jena, 1883, passin. 
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sound, seemed to indicate that the primitive Aryan stock 
had once been split into two halves, one of which remained 
in Asia and retained the primitive a-sound, while the other 
half emigrated to Europe and there developed the new 
vowelsystem, before any new divisions took place. The 
Aryan parent-speech would thus appear to have been split 
into a European and an Asiatie “ base-langnage.” Similar 
facts in the history of the single European languages then 
led to the further assumption of a southern European base 
as the parent of Greek, Italie, and Celtic, and a northern 
European base for Germanic, Baltie, and Slavonie, and, 
with further subdivision, an Italo-Celtic and a Litu-Slavie 
base for Italic and Celtic on the one hand and for Baltic 
and Slavonic on the other. The prehistoric development of 
Aryan, according to this genealogical theory (which makes 
division of language dependent on division of nations), 
may be illustrated by the following genealogical table.’ 
a 
| | 


Asiatic. es 
| fae 
Indian. Iranian. Southern European. Northern European. 

| , 
| liaa E 
Greek. Italo-Celtic. Germanie. Litu-Slavic. 

d 

iP | 
Italie. Celtie. Baltic. Slavonie. 


It may still be admitted that at least the mutual position 
of the ten families is not the same in all cases. It cannot 
be doubted that Indian and Iranian resemble each other 
more than either of them does any other family. The 
same may also be said of Baltic and Slavonic, and even of 
Italic and Celtic, however different the latter two may 
appear to be at first sight.? But it is impossible to carry 
this system of genealogical grouping through. It will be 
observed that not all the ten families are represented in 
the genealogical tree given above ; Albanian and Armenian 
have not found a place in it, nor could they be introduced 
without disturbing the entire table. If we look at Ar- 
menian, for instance, we find that its structure and phono- 
logy on the whole follow the Asiatie type, and yet Armenian 
shares the European vowel-system alluded to before ; com- 
pare, for instance, Armenian berem, “1 bear," with Greek 
dépo, Latin fero, Old Irish berimm (and dobiur for *do-beru), 
Gothic baira (pronounced bëra), Lith. berù, Slavonic berg, 
against Sanskrit Ladramt, Zend barami. Armenian, then, 
is half European, half Asiatic, and if such an intermediate 
idiom exists it is impossible to make a strict distinction 
between Asiatie and European. Let us take another in- 
stance. All the Asiatic languages have changed the ori- 
ginal palatal Æ into sibilants, and the same change we find 
again in Slavonic and Baltic, both of which otherwise 
clearly belong to the European type ; compare, for instance, 
Sanskrit and Zend ducun, “ten,” Armenian tasn, Slavonic 
deseti, Lith. dés:zimt, with Greek óéxa, Latin decem, Old 


1 This pedigree is the one ultimately given by Schleicher. Others 
have assumed more or less different degrees of relationship. Greek 
and Italic, for instance, were for a long time believed to be particularly 
near relations, <A totally contrary view would come nearer the truth, 
Greek and Latin are about as different, both in phonology and grani- 
matical structure, as any two members of the Aryan family ; indeed 
there is nothing to recommend their combination but the intimate 
connexion in which the two nations and their literatures have stood 
within hi-torical times, and the custom derived therefrom of studying 
the two classical languages together from our schooldays. 

2 Amongst the characteristics of these two groups the general 
resemblance in the declension, and in the verb the formation of a 
future in b or f (Latin amabo, Old Irish carfu, ruo charb) and of a 
passive in r (Latin fertur, Old Irish carthir, &c.), are the most 
important. 
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Irish deich (for *dekim), Gothic tahun. In a similar way 
Litu-Slavie and Germanie are connected. by the formation 
of a plural dative in m, as in Gothic walfia, Lith. vilhams, 
Slavonie vdkomi, against the Sanskrit -bh yas, Latin -bus, 
Irish -6; and so all round. The consequence is that every 
attempt at grouping the Aryan families of speech on the 
genealogical basis must fail, because it would have to cut 
asunder some of the natural ties that hold the single 
families together. It is true that some of the coineid- 
ences falling under this head may be due to mere chance, 
especially those in phonology ; for we often see the same 
phonetic processes going on in languages whieh stand in 
no connexion whatever at the time. Yet in the case 
before us the number of the actual coincidences is too 
large to allow of such an explanation, and the fact of 
their existence 1s made all the more striking from the 
circumstance that it is each pair of neighbouring families 
which shows these conneeting links. If they prove 
anything (and it cannot be doubted that they do), we 
must necessarily come to the conclusion that every such 
link is à witness for at least a temporary connexion 
between the two languages or families it holds together. 
To assume such temporary connexions in the time after à 
true division of nations had taken place (that is, to assume, 
for instance, that Slavonie had come into contact with the 
Asiatie languages after the Europeans had migrated from 
Asia to Europe, or the forefathers of the present Asiatic 
nations from Europe to Asia, as the case may be) seems 
impossible. It is likewise highly nnprobable that con- 
nexions intimate enough to leave distinet marks in lan- 
guage existed at a time when the original tribe had spread 
over the wide regions now covered by the Aryans, even sup- 
posing this spreading to have been so gradual as not to 
cause any break in the continuity of the Aryan population. 
And, even if we concede this, how are we to account for 
the fact that we have no longer the supposed continuity 
of speech, but well-defined single languages, whose separa- 
tion must, after all, be due to breaks in the continuity of 
intercourse between the respective speakers? These and 
similar reasons point to the assumption that the origin of 
the phenomena alluded to must be sought in a remote 
period, when the Aryan tribe had an extension small 
enough to permit continuity of intercourse, and yet large 
enough to allow of dialectie variations in its different 
distriets. In other words, when the actual break-up of 
the Aryan tribe into different nations came to pass the 
Aryan parent-speech was no longer a homogenecaus 
idiom, but the development of dialects had begun. On 
their following wanderings, then, those tribes or clans 
would naturally cling together which had until then lived 
in the closest connexion both of intercourse and dialect 
(for community of intercourse and of speech always go 
together), or, as we might also say, the old unity would 
naturally be broken up into as many parts as there had 
been dialectic centres. Transition dialects, which might 
have been spoken in the outlying parts of the old dialectic 
districts, would also naturally be then reduced to a common 
level in consequence of the general mixture of speakers 
that could not but have taken place on wanderings so 
extensive as those of the Aryan tribes mustvhave been. 
Such an assumption would indeed solve most of the 
difficulties mentioned above, especially the peculiar way m 
which the single families of Aryan are linked together. 
Zach of these would then correspond to one of the main 
dialects of the parental language, and their mutual aftini- 
ties would therefore be of the same kind as those of neigh- 
bouring dialects, say, of any living speech. And in these 
nothing is more common, nay even more characteristic, 
than the gradual transition from one to the other, so that 
each dialect of an intermediate position partakes of some 
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of the peculiarities of its neighbours to the right and left. 
In Old English the Kentish dialect, for instanee, in some 
respects goes with West Saxon against Mercian, in others 
with Mercian against West Saxon, sometimes West Saxon 
and Mercian combine against Kentish, and sometimes each 
of them stands by itself, as the following table will show. 


West Saxon. Kentish. Mercian. 
hilpd hilpd Il helped (he) helps. 
leóht leoht li léht light. 
died li déd déd. deed. 
hierde Il hiorde hiorde  (shep-)herd. 
d&l ! dél | d&il deal. 
gylden l gelden | gylden golden. 
Jicld Il Jeld l fálleð (he) falls. 
wierpd li weorpd l|. weorped (he) throws. 


If the inhabitants of the old kingdoms of Wessex, Kent, 
and Mereia had separately left their English abodes and 
wandered back to different parts of the Continent after 
their dialeets had developed in the way illustrated above, 
would not their dialects have gradually developed into 
independent languages exhibiting the same characteristic 
features of mutual relationship as those found in the 
Indo-Germanic idioms ?! 

It remains to give a short review of the main character- 
isties of Indo-Germanic, both phonetie and structural. 

A. Phonology.—The consonant systein of the Aryan parent-langnage 
was chiefly characterized by the prevalence of stopped (explosive) 
sounds and the scarcity of spirants. The only representatives of 
the latter class were s, and in a few cases 2, while there is no trace 
of sounds so common in modern languages as the English f, th, sh, 
or the German ch. Besides stops aud spirants the system comprised 
nasals, liquids, and semi-vowels. 

The stops were either voievless (surd), like the English p, /, 4, or 
voiced (sonant), like the English 5,d,5, and either pure (nnaspirated) 
or aspivated. By combining these two distinctions we arrive at 
four chief varieties of stops, which are generally thus symbolized : 
p, ph, b, bh for the labial, ¢, th, d, dh for the dental class, &e. 
Ilere the p, ¢, k denote unaspirated voiceless stops, ph, th, kh their 
aspirates ; b, d, g voiced stops, and bh, dh, gh their aspirates. In 
pronouncing these sounds English readers should be careful not 
to give the Aryan p, ¢, k the value of the English p, ¢, k, be- 
cause these are always slightly aspirated. The true unaspirated 
sound is still found in the Romance and the Slavonic langnages, 
in modern Greek, &e. The aspirates ph, th, kh should be sounded 
with a strong escape of breath after the explosion of the stop, 
inserting a distinct A% between the initial p, /, 4 and the following 
sound (us is often done iu Trish pronunciation ; initial p, £ & in 
Danish may also be taken as examples) In the so-called medize 
b, d, g the voice should always be distinctly audible, as in French, 
or in English medial b, d, g (initial b, d, g in English are often 
voiceless). The pronunciation of the voiced aspirates bh, dh, gh is 
a very vexed question, as these sounds have disappeared from all 
the living Aryan languages except the modern Indian dialects, and 
these seem to show diflerenees in the pronunciation of the aspirates 
whieh have not yet been sufliciently cleared up. The old Indian 
grammarians made their aspirates out to be voiced stops followed 
by a corresponding, that is voieed, aspiration, and this description 
seems to correspond with the observations of Mr Alex. Ellis,? who 
found that in the Benares pronunciation of Sanskrit bha, dha, gha 
are distinguished from ba, da, ga merely by a somewhat stronger 
pronunciation of the vowel. It seems, however, that another pro- 
nunciation exists in the west, and that bAa, for instance, in Bombay 
is actually pronounced as a distinctly voiced b followed by a common 
A; the voice is broken off simultaneously with the opening of the 
lips, so that no vozalie sound is inserted between the band the A. 
If this pronunciation was not original in Aryan, it seems to have 
come in at an early period ; for it would be extremely diflieult to 
explain the transition of original bh, dh, gh into the Greek voiceless 


7 


! A detailed history of the different views expressed with regard to 
the mutual relationships of the Indo-Germanie languages has been 
given by O. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Culturgeschichte, p. 
66 sg.; ep. especially Joh, Sehmidt, Die Verwandschaftsverháltnisse 
der indog. Sprachen, Vienna, 1872 ; A. Fick, Die ehemalige Sprach- 
einhei der Indogermanen Europas, Göttingen, 1873 (reviewed by 
Sehinidt, in Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 1874, p. 201 sq.); A. Leskien, 
Die Deklination im Slavisch- Litauischen und Germanischen, Leipsic, 
1876 (Introduction); Paul, Principien der Sprachgeschichte, ch. xii. ; 
K. Brugmann, ‘f Zur Frage nach den Verwandtsehaftsverhültnissen der, 
iudog. Sprachen," in Teehmer, Zaternationale Zeitschrift für allgem. 
Sprachwissenscha ft, i. (1384), p. 226 sq. 

? On Early English Pronunciation, iv. p. 1135 sq. 
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aspirates $, 0, x (as in Greek. dép», originally pronounced p-Aéró, 
compared with Sanskrit bAárāmi), unless we start from a voiceless 
aspiration. 

With regard to their positions, the labials p, ph, b, bh do not 
seem to have differed from the common European labials of the 
present day. The so-called dentals ¢, th, d, dh were really dental, 
that is, formed by touching the lower rim or back of the upper 
teeth with the tip of the tongue (in the pronuneiation of the English 
t, d the tongue is raised towards the upper gums). This purely 
dental pronunciation is still preserved in most of the Asiatic and 
some European langnages. The supradental class represented in 
the Indian languages by the so-called cerebrals or lingnals , th, d, dh 
seems not to have existed in primitive Aryan, but was most prob- 
ably imported into Indian from the Dravidian idioms of southern 
India, where these sounds are very common. Of back consonants 
Aryan possessed two distinct parallel sets, now generally symbolized 
by k, kh’, g', gh! and Z2, 12, g?, gh? respectively. They may be 
characterized as front and back gutturals, or possibly as palatals and 
gutturals proper (compare the Semitic distinction of 2 and p). The 
distinction of the two series 1s best preserved in the Asiatie languages 
and Litu-Slavie, where the front gutturals or palatals passed into 
spirants, while the back gutturals (at least originally) retained their 
character of explosives. In the other languages the difference is 
less clearly marked, as will be seen from the following table of 
correspondences, * 


I 
| Germ. 


Aryan. Sans.| Zend. | Arm, Slav. Lith. | Greek. Lat. | Irish. 


ki ç s s s $2 jK | c €, ch hy) 

At à d^ à dz } H E | 1m Iz ; | 
om im c d OUR Tm ^. o q,¢ | cech mae | 

me pie FOI] go tat tat ZO mg A n 


Of nasals there were four, corresponding to the four classes of stops, 
m, n, and two guttural ones, which may be written 7! and s? ; the 
latter only occur before the corresponding explosives. Of liquids we 
find r and Zin the individual languages, but frequently interchang- 
ing. Ithas been assumed, therefore, that Aryan had only one sound 
instead of the two, which was afterwards developed into either 7 or 
7, There seems to be sufficient reason, however, to believe that the 
later distinction of r and / was fonnded on some parallel distinction 
in Aryan ; most probably we have to assume the coexistence of two 


Nasals 
and 
liquids. 


varieties of z-sounds ; the one which, at a later period, passed into ` 


*r may have been a distinct trilled 7, while the second, the ante- 
cedent of Z, may have been an untrilled variety. We find a similar 
distinction in the semi-vowels y and w, each of which must have 
had two distinct varieties. The first variety of y is in Greek 
represented by ‘, the second by £, as in és, $vyóv, compared with 
Sanskrit yds and yugém, &c.; from these correspondences it would 
seem that the first y was a real semi-vowel, like the English y—that 
is, a non-syllabie i—and the second a more spirant sound, like the 
North-German j. As to the w, the cxistence of a double sound 
seems to follow from the diflerent way in which initial v is treated 
in Sanskrit reduplication ; compare perfects like wrdca, 3d plural acts 
with ravdrdha, pl. vavrdhis.® Jere the transition of vinto v points 
toa semi-vocalic pronunciation, as in English w. The other sound, 


t which remains unaltered, may have been more like the spirant 


English v. The sound of the sibilant s cannot be fixed exactly ; 
it may have been dental either like the Frenclrs, or more supra- 
dental as in English. The voiced z is of extremely rare occur- 
rence; it was confined to combinations of a sibilant with a voiced 
mute, such as zd, zdh, zg; compare, for instance, Aryan mizdho-, 


3 This fact was first discovered by Ascoli, Cors? di glottologia, 
1870, p. 51 sq., and Fick, Die ehem. Sprachcinhett der Indo-gcrinanen 
Europas, p. 3 sq.3 ep. also Joh. Schmidt, in Jenaer Lit.-Zeitung, 1874, 
p. 201 sq., and Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf., xxv. p. 1 sq.; H. Hübseh- 
mann, in Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf., xxiii. pp. 20 sq., 885 sq, xxiv. 
p. 972 sg.; H. Moller, Die paletalveihe der indog. Grundsprache im 
Germanischen, Leipsic, 1875 ; H. Collitz, in Bezzenberger’s Beitr., iii, 
p. 177 $5. ; F. Kinge, Beiträge zur Geschichte der german. Conjugation, 
Strasburg, 1879, p. 42 sq. 

4 The voieeless aspirates are left out here because they are hardly 
frequent enough to enable ns to make out exact rules of correspondence. 
Tt may be noticed here that in Sanskrit and Greek the old aspirates 
have been replaced by the corresponding unaspirated sounds (that 
is, b, d,g, j and m, 7, x respectively) whenever they were followed by 
another aspirate. See especially Grassmann, in Zeitschr. f. vergl. 
Sprachf., xii. p. 81 sq. 

5 Compare also the parallel of Sanskrit dydja, perfect of 4/yoj, and 
Greek G&foua:, dycos, with initial | The discovery of the two y-sounds 
was first made by G. Schulze, Ucber das Verhültuiss des (zu den ent- 
sprechenden Lauten der verwandten Sprachen, Gottingen, 1867. 
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Sanskrit midha, Zend mizhkda, Greek puobds, Slavonie mizda, 
Gothic mizéé. 

Up to a very recent date the Aryan vowel-system was considered 
not to have contained more than the three “ primitive" vowels «, 
i, u, and the diphthongs a£ and au (regardless of quantity). The 
sounds of e and o, which are frequent in the European languages 
(and also in Armenian, as has been pointed out before), but do not 
oceur in Sanskrit,? were regarded as later developments from the 
original a, We know now that these views were erroneous. Aryan 
not only had the five common vocalie sounds a, c, o, i, u, both 
long and short, but also often used the liquids and nasals 7, /, m, 
n, n, as vowels, that is, with syllabie value (as, for instance, in 
English battle, bottom, mutton, pronounced bat-tl, bot-tm, mut-tn), 
also both short and long. Besides these simple voealie sounds, 


there were twelve diphthongs proper, ai, ci, of, au, eu, ou, and 
ài, či, Gi, du, ëu, ou, setting aside the similar combinations of a, 


e, 0, &e., with liquids and nasals. It will be observed at a glance 
that the Greek vowels and diphthongs 


x 


a € 0 n ù a Ui w i Ù 
a € o g 9 Q 
QU ev ov av Tq w 


are exactly those of the Aryan system. The only case, indeed, 
where Greek has changed the Aryan sounds is that of the syllabic 
liquids and nasals, as will be shown hereafter. 

The first proofs for the priority of the European a, v, o in eon- 
parison vith the uniform Indo-Iranian a were discovered independ- 
ently by Amelung and Brugmanu.? Since then the number of 
proofs has been considerably increased. The most striking of all 
is perhaps the observation, made independently by Verner and 
Collitz,* that the original back gutturals of Aryan are changed 
into palatals in Indo-Iranian when followed by i, y, or an « corre- 
sponding to a European e, but are preserved without alteration when 
followed by other sounds, especially an « corresponding to a Euro- 
pean a or o. We thus find not only forms like Sanskrit eid corre- 
sponding to Greek rt, Latin quid, but also Sanskrit ca, paitca, janas, 
&e., corresponding to Greek re, mévre, yévos, Latin que, quinque, 
genus, while the old guttural is kept in words like Sanskrit katara, 
garbha=Greck mérepos (Ionian xórepos), Slavonie kotoryj, Gothic 
Awathar, and German kalb. A special instance of this Indo-Iranian 
law of palatalization is exhibited in the formation of the redupli- 
vative perfect, where initial gutturals are changed into palatals 
before the vowel of the reduplieative syNable, whieh is c in Greek 
and elsewhere; compare Sanskrit perfects like eukdra, jagrábha with 
Greek rérpooa, \éXoura, &c. 1f, then, the Indo-Iranian «(2 European 
c) once had the same influence on preceding gutturals as the palatal 
vowel and semi-vowel and y, it must necessarily itself have had 
a similar palatal, that is c-like, pronunciation distinguishing it 
from the other a's that go along with the non-palatal European « 
and e. The proofs for the coexistence of æ and o in primitive 
Aryan are no less convincing than those for the existence of the 
palatal *«-vowel," that is c, but they are too complicated to be 
discussed here.? 

The Aryan syllabic liquids and nasals were also discovered by 
3rugmann. In Sanskrit the short syllabie liquids are preserved in 
the so-called r-vowel and d-vowel, as in Artd, klptá ; the long ones 
have passed over into ir or ùr, as in sürud, puürad, and gurti. 
These Sanskrit voealie r and Z are the only direct remnants of the 
whole class. In all other cases the original system has been more 
or less destroyed. Thus, to give only a few instances, the syllabic 
nasals appear as a in Sanskrit and Greek, as in Sanskrit £atá, Greek 
rarós for £ató- (past part. of a/ten, in Sanskrit (anómi, Greek veivo 
for *revjw), Sanskrit qut, Greek é-karóv, “hundred” (for £!n£ó-m); or 
as «n before vowels, as in Sanskrit tend, “thin,” Greek ravús, for 
dissyllabie ta-@. In Latin and Celtic an c has been developed before 

NE Osthotf, in Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf., xxiii. p. 87, and Kluge, ibid., xxv. 
Je 2. 

i 2 Tt must be borne in inind. that the Sanskrit sounds generally transcribed 
by e and o were originally diphthongs, = «i and au. 

3 SecA. Amelung, Die Bildung der Tempusstáàmme durch Vocalsteigerung, Berlin, 
1871, also in Zeüschr. f. vergl. Sprachf., xxii. p. 309, and Zeitsch. f. deutsches Alter- 
thum, xviii. p. 161 sq.; and Brugmann, in Curtius's Studien, ix. pp. 287, 363. In 
his earlier publications Brugmann wrote i), dz, 43 fore, o, a respectively; A was 


then substituted fur az by De Saussure ; others, again, introduced a° and a? for 
Brugmann's @ an a», and simple e for his ez. The spelling e, o, a, now gencr- 
ally adopted, was first proposed by Collitz. 

3 JL. Collitz, in Bezzenberger's Beiträge, iii. p. 177 sj. ; Verner's discovery 
was conmimnieated by Osthotf, in Morphologische Untersuchungen, i. p. 110, and 
by Hübschmann, in Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf., xxiv. p. 409. Sec also the full 
diseussion of this problem by Joh. Selunidt, ibil., xxv. p. 1 sy. 

5 Besiiles the references given above, compare for this and the following especi- 
ally F. Kluge, 2 itr. zur Geschichte der german. Conjugation, Strasburg, 1879; 
F. Masing, Das Verhdltniss der griech. Vocatabstufung zur Sanskritischen, St 
Petersburg, 1579; F. de Saussure, Mémoire sur le système primitif des voyelles 
dans les langues tulo-européennes, Leipsic, 1879; G. Mallow, Die langen Vocale 
4, 6, 0 in den europ. Sprachen, Berlin, 1879; Osthotf and Brugmann, Morpho- 
logische Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der inilog. Sprachen, 4 vols., Leipsie, 1878, 
jq. iG. Meyer, Griechische Grammatik, Leipsic, 1580 ; and a long series of articles 
by K. Verner, Brogmann, Meyer, Osthoff, Joh. Schmidt, in Zeitschr. f. vergl. 
Nprackf., vol. xxiii. sq., and by Bezzenberger, Collitz, and Fick, in Bezzen- 
berger's. Beitrdqe, vol. ii. s4. ; also Fick in Gétlinger gelehrte. Anzeigen, 1880, i. 
p 417, and 1851, ii. p. 1418 ; Paul, in Paul and Braune, Beitriige zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, vi. p. 108; H. Möller, ibid , vii. p. 482. 
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the nasal, Latin cenfim, fenu-is, Irish cct (for *cent), in Germanic a 
u, Gothie Aud, Old High German dunni. Original syllabic r and 
lare in the same way represented by Greek pa (ap) and Xa. (aX), as 
in {Spaxov, Bpadi's (for *upaórs), mTNarés (Sanskrit ddream, mrdú, 
prihá), and in Germanie by ur, ud (more seldom ru, LÒ, as in 
Gothie thatrsus, “dry” (for *thursus), walfs, “wolf” (=Sanskrit 
trshi, véka), and so forth. 

The most brilliant result, however, of these recent researches 
was not the more exact fixing of the phonetie values of the single 
Aryan vowels, and of the rules of correspondence between these 
and the vowels of the individual languages, hut the discovery that 
the system of etymological vowel-change which pervades the whole 
of Aryan word-formacdon and inflexion, and which had until then 
generally borne the name of vowel-gradation, was chielly deve- 
loped under the influence of stress and pitch. Ft is well known 
how the theory by whieh the old Sanskrit grammarians tried to 
explain yowel-diflerences in words or forms derived from the same 


“root” cousidercd the shortest form of a root-syHable discernible Shortest 
in all its derivations as the most primitive shape of the 100t, and form 
let the fuller forms be developed from it through a process of of root, 


increase, which Sanskrit grammar is aecustonied. to call yuna and 
vrddhi. Taking, for instance, the inflexions of perfects like reda, 
véttha, véda (originally pronounced vaidau, &e.), plur. vidid, vide, 
vidus, or cakaru, cakártha, cakára, plur. eakcriná, card, cukiis, 
past part. &r(á, they would start from vid and Ar as “roots,” and 
say that red- (raéd-) and har- in veda (vaida) and cakura, &c., were 
derived from these through guza, that is, through the insertion of 
an u before the original root-vowels i and 7. This doctrine has 
been adopted by Bopp, and thus become one of the fundamental 
theories of comparative philology, although the objections that 
can be raised against it are both numerous and obvious. Even if 
we pass over the difficulty of giving a satisfactory phonetic explana- 
tion of the assumed process of insertion, how are we to account 
for the fact that in cases like ydjàmi, past part. ishthd, or perfects 
like jagrábha, plur. jagebhid, the “inserted” a stands after the 
" rgot-vowel" instead of before it? Or, if we look at forms Hke 
paptimad, perf. plur. of pdtdint, “1 fly," or smás, sthá, sni, plur. 
of smi, “lam,” must we not take p/ and sas the original roots, 
and is it possible to imagine that such roots could ever have existed ¢ 
All such difficulties disappear by assuming the new theory, that 
the fuller forms are more original. As the above instances show, 


the fuller forms appear wherever the **root-syllable " is accentuated, Funetic 
that is, stressed ; the shorter ones are confined to stressless syllables. of stres 


What, then, more natural than to assume that the 2 of the fuller 
forms was the original “root-vowel,” and that it was dropped in 
the shorter forms on account of their being unaccentuated ¢ Loss 
of stressless vowels is one of the most frequent phonetic phenomena 
in all languages, and we have only to look to modern English pro- 
nunciation to find the most striking analogies to the processes 
assumed above. Every-day pronunciations like j//dto, Sylcaber 
for the written potuto, September are exact parallels to the Sanskrit 
pa-plimd, and the common mi(lórd), midddy) against the usual 
full mý to the Sanskrit vidmd against vétda ; even the 7-vowel is 
quite well known in rapid speech in forms like 7 prepóse, or histry, 
nutshral for the written propose, history, natural. * 

So far the new theory of vowel-gradation may be summed up as 
follows. Every root-syllable originally contained one of the three 
primitive vowels «, e, o, either short or long ; 7, «u, the liquids and 
nasals, only oceurred as semi-vowels or consonants, tliat is, form- 
ing monosyllabie (diphthongic) combinations with these vowels, 
which’ may either precede or follow the consonants. Thus, taking 
the combinations with the short vowels as au instance, we get the 
following table— 

ai ci oi and yu ye yo 
uu Clb OU wa we wo 


3? 
ar cr or ,, ru ve vo 
4n enon ,, NA mc no 


&e, In originally stressless syllables long vowels were shortened 
and short vowels dropped. 1f the original short vowel were sur- 
rounded by mutes, the mutes would come into contact through the 
loss of the vowel, as in Sanskrit pap-tinad from *papatimá, or Greek 
er-Tóugv from wérouat, or éa-xov trom exw (for *géxw). M, however, 
the root-vowel were combined with a seini-vowel (i, «u, ory, w), liquid 
or nasal, the latter would, on account of their vowel-like character, 
become syllabie (that is, vocalic) if followed by another consonant, 
but remain consonants if followed by a vowel ; compare the follow- 
ing instances taken from Sanskrit (for the sake of distinctness we 
write the original ai, au for the common e, 6). 

viida —vidis  ( tutáuda — tutudüs í dauddrea —dadrçé 

yájámi—ish!há 4 riktum —uktá jagrabha—jagrbhis 

jigáya —J3igyus | cakára —cukrůs 

o (for tntá, see above) 
—tatniré 


In the same way we find in Greek olda—idetv, pevyw—puyeir, 
d€pxopar—edpaxor (for *€dpxov = Sanskrit &drcam ; see above), Tpémw— 
érparor (for *érprov), &c., and correspondingly in the other languages. 
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It is obvious that throngh these rules the existenee of 7, a, 7, 1, X 
cannot be explained, and yet they do exist. Osthof has suggested 
the explanation that they represent intermediate stages of shorten- 
ing between the full diphthongs and the short 7, «w, &e., which were 
sometimes kept under the influence of a sort of half-stress.! They 
may just as well be subsequent lengthenings of the shorts due to 
some reason as yet unknown ; but this whole chapter is still very 
obscure, and it may be doubted if the point will ever be sutficiently 
elucidated. l 

The principle of explanation by presence or absence of stress in 
“roots” is also applicable to derivative or inflexional syllables. Ft 
s evident that forms like the Greek zóXecs (for *wéXe7es)—7roNs, or 
yXvkets (for *yhuxéFes)—yAukis, or warépa, Tarépes—marpdoi—narpav 
follow the same rule as Ae(ze—DJXuvretv, Pevyw—gvyety, dépxropar— 
Zdpaxov, ke. But analogy and change of stress from one syllable 
to another (which even in root-syllables have often somewhat 
obscured the original state of things) have done much to render 
the working of the old laws indistinct, so that no more than this 
short hint can be given here. 

There are yet other interchanges of vowels in Aryan, quite as 
important as those which find their explanation in presence or 
absenee of stress, which do not seem to fall under the principle 
applied here. Amongst these the change of ¢ and o or é and 6, 
both in roots and derivative syllables, is the most frequent. Thus we 
have in Greek Aéyce— eiAoxa, Xóvyos ; Netww—DéXouma, Novrós ; éAeU- 
oouar—eidnrovla ; dépxouac—dédopxa ; rpémw—rérpoja ; puyvvia — 
éppwya ; or Myo-s—Noye ; "yévos—"yéveos (for "-yévea-os) ; pépo-wev— 
Qépe-Te ; rarhp —Eirdarwp, ópárwp ; mouvv—dkuov, &e. It is abso- 
lately incredible that ditlerenee of stress could have changed either 
e into o, or o into e; for the greater or less effort in pronouncing a 
vowel can have nothing to do with the quality of the vowel uttered, 
as vowel-ynalit® is only regulated by the position of the tongue 
and lips. If, then, any distinguishing prineiple in the utterance 
of human speech governs these changes—and that assumption is 
inevitable—it must have been ditferenee of pitch. This explana- 
tion was suggested independently by Fick and Móller? some years 
ago, but has not found its due share of attention, although it re- 
commends itself both upon physiological and philological grounds. 
There 7s a natural physiological connexion between the palatal e 
and high pitch and between the guttural o and low pitch ; for in 
uttering a high tone we generally raise the larynx above its normal 
level, and consequently push the tongue forward with it towards a 
more palatal position ; for a low tone the larynx is lowered, and 
the tongue follows this movement by sliding baekwards, that 
is, towards the position of the guttural vowels (as ean easily be 
observed in singing the vowel « on different notes). On the other 
hand, we know that in Sanskrit the stress syllables were uttered 
in a high tone (uddfte), and regularly followed by a low-piteh 
syllable (srarita) This combination of high tone + low tone 
again corresponds with the sequel of e + o observable in a great 
many types of Aryan words or forms, such as Néyw, *yévos, ôéðopka ; 
compare also Evwarwp against marp, dxpwv against mounjv, Ke. 
So far this theory seems very probable; yet several ditlieulties 
still remain. In the first place, the additional hypothesis must be 
made, that not all “accentuated,” that is stressed, syllables had 
the high tone; ilo is the characteristic vowel of low-pitch syllables, 
words like Aóyos, $ópos must have had low pitch on their first 
syllable, while the e of Néyw, $épw was uttered with the high tone. 
Strange as such an accentuation might sound to English or German 
ears, it involves no practical difficulty ; for there are at least some 
living Aryan idioms which possess similar distinctions : in Servian, 
for instance, the nominative vódà is pronounced with a high rising 
tone on the first and a falling tone on the second, the stress being 
nearly equally divided between the two syllables; the accusative 
vod, again, has a well-marked stress on the first syllable, but is 
pronounced in a low falling tone.” In the second place, this theory 
requires a supplementary inquiry into the relations of piteh and 
stress in Aryan, for it seems evident that stress and high piteh did 
not always go together. That the reduplicated perfects like the 
Sanskrit daddrca, Greek dédopxe, for instance, originally had the 
stress on the root-syllable is certain from the evidence of Germanic, 
yet that same root-syllable has the low-piteh vowel o, while the 
unstressed reduplicative syllable shows the high-pitch vowel e. 
The original pronunciation of Aryan dedorke, therefore, must 


have been something like f en while afterwards the stress was 
rwy 


attracted by the high-tone syllable in Greek and the high tone by 
the old stress-syllable in Sanskrit. In this direction the investiga- 
tions of Fick and Möller cannot be considered more than an open- 
ing of the field for further researeh ; and the same must be said of 
what has been done hitherto with regard to an explanation of other 
vowel-changes of a similar character. 


e ————M———— 
1 Morphologische Untersuchungen, vol. iv., whieh treats of the Aryan ? and à. 
2 Fick, in Göttinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 1880, i. p. 417 sq, and Möller, in 
Paul and Branne, Beiträge, vii. p. 482 sq. 
3 See L. Masing, ** Die Hauptformen «les serbiseh-chorwatisehen Aceents,” 
in Mém. Acad. Imp. des Sciences, vol. xxiii., St Petersburg, 1870. 
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B. Grammatical Structure.—A few short remarks must suffice 
here, as a full characteristic of Aryan morphology cannot be given 
without entering into a mass of more or less minute details. 

Since the days of Bopp comparative philologists have on the 
whole accepted the theory of the old Sanskrit grammarians, that 
all Indo-Germanie words and forms must be traced back to simple, 
no longer divisible, monosyllabie elements, which have been called 
roots. We cannot undertake here to discuss the question how far 
this theory, which has never been uncontested and is beginning 
to be doubted more and more, is historically correct. However, 
so much may be conceded that, after removing all the elements 
which seem to serve in the formation of single words or forms, 
or the formation of groups of such only in contrast with the whole 
mass of a system of cognate words or forms, there generally remains 
a monosyllable, which for practical purposes we may take as a philo- 
logical starting-point, without asking whether these preparations 
of the philological laboratory ever had an actual existence of their 
own or whether they are mere abstractions. ‘The general means by 
which words and forms are derived from these roots,” or from 
other ready-made words and forms, are partly external, partly 
internal. On the whole, Indo-Germanie derivation and inflexion, 
looked at from this point of view, are based on a system of sullixes, 
that is, individualizing formative elements added at the end of 
less compound and less individualized formations. Infixes instead 
of suffixes oceur only by exception, the chief instance being the 
insertion of a nasal, especially in certain verbal formations (as in 
Latin ju-n-go against jugum, Greek Xa-u-Bávco against &Xaor, San- 
skrit yu-ná-jmi, yu-fi-jmás against ywugám). The third external 
clement we meet is reduplication. Prefixes in the proper sense do 
not seem to oecur; even the verbal augment, which is the only 
ease of an apparently real prefix, most likely was once an inde- 
pendent word, so that augmentation must be reckoned among the 
numerous casegof composition. As means of internal change we 
may mention the shifting of stress and pitch over the different 
syllables of words and forms, and the vowel-changes which, as we 
have seen, originally followed these variations of accent, yet may 
soon have become independent formative principles. 

As to inflexion, Indo-Germanic is known to hold the foremost 
rank among all inflective languages. The distinction of nouns, 
pronouns, and verbs is fully developed. In the nouns the intro- 
duetion in the substantives of grammatical gender is especially 
noteworthy.  Substantives and adjectives were inflected in the 
same way, though some of the individual languages have deviated 
from this rule; the pronouns, at least, in many cases had their own 
inflexions ; otherwise they agree with the nouns in the distinc- 
tion of numbers and cases. There were three numbers—singular, 
dual, and plural. "The number of original cases cannot be settled 
with certainty. The highest number we find distinguished in any 
language is seven—noniinative, accusative, genitive, dative, instru- 
mental, and locative (besides the vocative or interjectional case). 
jut, judging from the fact that the same cases often have different 
endings in different declensions, one might be inclined to think 
that once a still greater variety of case-distinetions had existed. 
The single declensions are distinguished according to the various 
stem-suffixes immediately preceding the case-endings. The two 
chief subdivisions accordingly are the declensions of vocalice and 
consonantal stems. It may be noticed in passing that the so-called 
i and v stems follow the type of the consonantal declension ; this, 
however, appears but natural if we consider that the final 7 and v 
of these stems most probably are reductions of older diphthongs 
ending in a semi-vocalie or consonantal clement. For declensional 
distinetions only one of the general external formative principles 
is used, namely, that of combining ready-made stems with suflixal 
endings, at the same time expressing case and number. 

The verb, too, has in like manner its inflexional endings to ex- 
press the distinctions of number and person ; but it also makes use 
of all the other formative principles, both internal and external. 
The shifting of aceent and the vowel-changes connected therewith 
are nowhere inore distinctly traceable than in the verb. Besides, 
we find the use of special suffixes for the distinction of tenses and 
moods, sometimes the infixion of a nasal in the formation of tense- 
stems, then again on a larger scale the use of reduplication, and 
lastly, the use of the augment as a common sign for the different 
tenses of the past. None of the individual languages seems to have 
preserved the original stock of Aryan verbal forms to its fnll extent. 
The oldest Sanskrit seems to come nearest to Aryan. Greek has also 
been very conservative in one way ; it has lost hardly anything that 
was original, but has, like Latin, created a host of apparently new 
forms, some of which still continue to baffle all attempts at an 
explanation. Germanie may serve as a type of the opposite 
character ; it has lost all but the old present and the old redupli- 
eated perfect, but supplied the loss by the extensive employment 
of auxiliaries. The differences thus exhibited by the different 
languages make it a difficult task to determine which formations 
belong to the primitive Aryan stock and whieh were added at 
later periods. General consent, however, seems to take the follow- 
ing points for settled. Of the three voices distinguished in Greck, 


Deriva- 
tion. 


Inflexion 
of noun. 


Inflexion 
of verb. 
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only two are of primitive growth, the active and the middle voice, 
the pissive voice being a later specialization of the middle. There 
were three moods, an indicative, a subjunctive, and an optative; the 
ditferenee of the latter two from the indieative lay partly in the 
intlexional endings, partly in the addition of a special mood-sutlix 
before these terminations. There was also an imperative. 
distinetion of numbers was the same as in deelension, —singnilar, 
dual, pli, each of which had three p-rsons. 
divided into three gronps. 
anl perfect, the former of which is e ade to have been used 
originally as a general predicative form, being neither past, present, 
nor future, while the perfeet was used to indicate the completion 
of the action signified by the root. The present is rarely formed 
direct from the root, bnt more generally from a special tense- 
stem derived from the root by the addition of some special tense 
sullix or infix, or reduplication. Of the ditlerent formations of the 
perfect met with in the individual languiges only that through 
reduplication of the root-syllable is believed to be of Aryan origin. 
The second group is that of the past tenses, the imperfect and two 
aorists. In all these the past sense is marked hy the augment. 
The imperfeet is regularly formed from the present stem, and the 


The , 


The tenses may be | 
The first group comprises the present | 
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aorist either from the root simple or reduplieated (root - aorist, 
corresponding to the so-called second aorist in Greek), or by insert- 
ing an s between the root and the inflexional endings (sibilant, or 
sigmatie aorist, the first aorist of Greek). "fie existence of a plu- 
perfect derived from the perfect in a way similar to the derivation 
of the imperfeet from the present is doubtful and not generally 
admitted. he last division is formed by the future, which, like 
the first aorist, inserts a sibilant after the root-syllable. None of 
the other formations of the future oceurring here and there is 
believed to have existed in the parent-speech. — Of participles there 
were three sets, belonging to the present, the perfect, and the 
aorist respectively. An infinitive had not yet been developed ; its 
place in Aryan was supplied by the use of verbal nouus. 

C. 
branch of Aryan philology. 


different eases, moods, and tenses. Some attempts have also been 
recently made to fix the rules of primitive word-order, About all 
these questions we must refer the reader to the original investiga- 
tions of the different authors who have more especially cultivated 
this branch of researeli. (Ode tells) 


PHILOMELA. See NIGHTINGALE, vol. xvii. p. 499. 

PHILOPQEMEN, “the last of the Greeks” as he was 
called by an admiring Roman, was a leading champion of 
the Achzan League, which preserved in Peloponnesus a 
last shred of Greek freedom. Sprung from an illustrious 
Arcadian family, he was born at Megalopolis in Arcadia in 
252 mc. His father Craugis dying in his infancy, Philo- 
pemen was brought up by his father’s friend Cleander, 
an exile from Mantinea. In his youth he associated with 
Eedemus and Megalophanes, who had studied the Academic 
philosophy under Arcesilaus, and had proved themselves 
friends of freedom by helping to rid Megalopolis and 
Sicyon of tyrants. Philopcemen soon distinguished him- 
self in war and the chase.  Hard-featured but of an iron 
frame, simple and hardy in his way of life, blunt and 
straightforward in speech and manner? he was a born 
soldier, delighting in war and careless of whatever did not 
bear on it. Thus he would not practise wrestling because 
the athlete's finely-strung habit of body is ill-fitted to bear 
the strain of a soldier's life. He read books of a martial 
and stirring tone, like the poems of Homer, together with 
works on inilitary history and tacties. Epaminondas was 
his pattern, but he could not school his hot temper into 
the unruflled patience of the Theban. Indeed we miss in 
this rugged soldier that union of refinement at home with 
daring in the field which had stamped the soldier-citizens 
of the best age of Greece, His leisure was devoted to the 
chase or to the cultivation of his farm, where he worked 
like one of his hinds. In 222, when Cleomenes king of 
Sparta made himself master of Megalopolis by a night 
attack, Philopoemen secured by his valour the retreat of 
the main body of the citizens to Messene, and encouraged 
them to refuse the insidious invitation of Cleomenes to 
return to their homes on condition of renouncing their 
connexion with the Achwan League. Thus baffled, Cleo- 
menes laid the city in ruins and retired. At the battle 
of Sellasia (early summer 221), where Cleomenes was 
defeated by the combined Achzean and Macedonian forces 
under Antigonus, king of Macedonia, Philopoemen greatly 
distinguished himself by charging, without orders, at the 
head of the Megalopolitan cavalry and thus saving from 
defeat the wing on which he fought. His conduct won 
the admiration of Antigonus, who offered him a command 
in the Macedonian army, but he declined it and went to 
the wars in Crete. Returning after some time with fresh 
laurels, he was at once chosen to command the Achwean 
cavalry, which, from an ill-mounted, raw, and cowardly 


1 A list of books concerning Aryan syntax will be found in the ap- 
pendix to Sayce’s Introduction to the Science of Language, vol. ii. 

2 "rhe simplicity of his manners is illustrated hy a tale like that of 
Alfred and the cakes, Plut., Phil, 2. 


body he soon turned into a highly-trained and. thoroughly 
efficient force ; at the head of it he overthrew the .Etolian 
and Elean horse, and slew their commander with his 
own hand (209). He was elected general of the Achaan 
League for the first time in 208. n this, the highest 


| dignity of the confederacy, he infused greater vigour and 


independence into the councils of the League than had 
been shown by Aratus, who had leaned on Macedonia and 
trusted to diplomacy rather than the sword. — Philopeemen 
entirely changed the equipment and tacties of the troops 
of the League, substituting complete armour, long lances 
and large shields for the lighter arms hitherto in use, and 
adopting the Macedonian phalanx as the fighting order. 
But he did more: by example and precept he turned a 
nation of dandies into a nation of soldiers, who now speut 
on arms and accoutrements the wealth they had before 
lavished on dinners and dress. With the army thus trans- 
formed he defeated Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta, at the 
battle of Mantinea. The tyrant fell by Philopoemen's 
hand, Tegea was taken, and Laconia ravaged. A bronze 
statue representing Philopeemen slaying Machanidas was 
set up at Delphi by the Achwans. At the Nemean festival 
which followed the battle Philopcemen, then general for 
the second time, was hailed by the people as the liberator 
of Greece, Jealous of the degree of independence to Which 
Philopeemen had raised the League, Philip king of Mace- 
donia sent emissaries to murder him, but they were foiled. 
So grat was the terror of his name that at the bare 
report that he was coming the Dovotians raised the siege of 
Megara and fled. When Nabis, successor of Machanidas 
in the tyranny of Sparta, seized Messene, Philopaemen, 
though he held no office at the time and the general of the 
League refused to stir, colleeted his fellow-townsmen and 
drove out the tyrant. In his third gencralship (201-200) 
he mustered the Achzan forces with great secrecy at 
Tegea and, invading Laconia, defeated the troops of Nabis. 
The Romans were now about to eross the sea for the war 
with Philip of Macedonia, and Philopoemen was the means 
of preventing the Achaans from concluding an alliance 
with Philip against Rome. At the expiry of his year of 
office he sailed once more to Crete, where he successfully 
led the troops of the Gortynians, beating the Cretans with 
their own weapons of craft and surprise.  Philopoemen 
did not return to Peloponnesus till after the Romans under 
Flamininus had conquered Philip. He found the Romans 
and Achwans making war on Nabis and was again elected 
to the generalship (192). Nabis was besieging Gythium, 
which with the other towns on the Laconian coast had 
been wrested from him by the Romans, handed over by 
them to the Spartan exiles, and attached to the Achæan 
League. Being defeated in an attempt to relieve Gythium 


Comparative Syntax,’ to conclude with, is the youngest Com- 
Its chief object so far has been to partive 
settle the original meanings and the primitive rules of nse of the synt.x 
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by sea, Philopcemen landed and surprised a part of the 
tyrant's forces not far from that town, burned their camp, 
and slew many. After ravaging Laconia he marched on 
Sparta in the hope of compelling Nabis to raise the siege. 
But Nabis took Gythium and awaited the Achwans in a 
pass Philopcemen was surprised, but by skilful gencral- 
ship he not only extricated himself but routed the Spartans 
and cut off most of the fugitives. When Nabis was 
assassinated Philopcemen hastened to Sparta and induced 
it to join the Achwan League. In the same year (192) 
Antiochus, king of Asia, crossed into Greece to fight the 
Romans. By the advice, or at least with the concurrence, 
of Philopeemen the Ach:eans rejected the king’s proposal 
that they should remain neutral, and declared war against 
him and his allies the /Etolians. In the following year 
Diophanes, general of the League, hearing that Sparta 
showed signs of revolt, marched against it accompanied 
by Flamininus, Philopcemen had remonstrated in vain 
against this step, and he now boldly threw himself into 
Sparta, composed the disturbances, and closed the gates 
against Diophanes and Flamininus. The grateful Spartans 
offered Philopeemen a splendid present, but he bade them 
keep such bribes for their enemies. In 189 Philopcemen, 
again general, proposed and carried in an assembly, which 
he summoned at Argos, a decree that the general assembly 
of the League should mect in all the cities of the League 
in rotation, instead of, as hitherto, at /geum only. This 
measure was obviously meant to deprive Achza of its 
position as head of the League, and to make the allied 
cities more equal. In the same year the Spartans made an 
unsuccessful attack on one of the maritime towns occu- 
pied by the exiles. .As these towns were under Achæan 
protection the League required Sparta to surrender the 
authors of the attack. Far from complying, the Spartans 
put to death thirty partisans of Philopcemen and re- 
nounced their connexion with the League. The Achæans 
declared war, and in the following spring (188) Philo- 
peemen, having been re-elected general, marched against 
Sparta, which was forced to pull down its walls, to expel 
the foreign mercenaries and the slaves whom the tyrants 
had freed, to exchange the laws and institutions of Lycurgus 
for those of the Achwans, and, lastly, to receive back the 
exiles, It would seem that on this occasion. Philopomen 
allowed his hatred of the old enemy of Megalopolis to 


overpower his judgment; his conduct was as unwise as 1t 


was cruel, for it afforded the Itomans— what. Philoposmen 
had hitherto been careful not to furnish them with—a 
pretext for meddling in the affairs of Greece, His treat- 
ment of Sparta was censured by the senate, and Roman 
officers in Greece remonstrated with the League on the 
subject. In 183, the last year of his life, Philopaemen 
was general for the eighth time (his seventh generalship 
perhaps fell in 187, but this is uncertain). He lay sick 
of a fever at Argos when word caine that Messene, under 
Dinocrates, had revolted from the League. At first he 
despatched his friend ard partisan Lycortas to put down 
the revolt, then growing impatient, in spite of the fever and 
his seventy years, he hurried in a single day to Megalopolis, 
and, taking with him the cavalry of his native town, entered 
Messenia and routed Dinocrates. But, the enemy being 
reinforced, he was compelled to fall back over broken ground. 
In his anxiety to cover the retreat of his troopers he was 
left alone, and, his horse stumbling, he was thrown to the 
ground and taken prisoner. He was conducted with his 
arms pinioned through the streets of Messene and cast 
into a dungeon. At nightfall on the second day an 
executioner was sent to him witha cup of poison. Seeing 
the light and the exeentioner standing by, Philopwmen 
sat up with difficulty, for he was weak, and, taking the 
cup in his hand, he asked the man, What tidings of the 
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cavalry? Being told that they had mostly escaped, he 
bowed his head and said that it was well. Then he drained 
the cup and lay down to die. Swift vengeance overtook 
his murderers. The indignant Achwans, under Lycortas, 
ravaged Messenia, and when the capital surrendered all 
who had had part in the murder of Philopcemen were 
obliged to kill themselves, Dinocrates had already com- 
mitted suicide. The body of Philopwmen was burncd, 
and his bones conveyed to Megalopolis with every mark 
of respect and sorrow, the urn, almost hidden in garlands, 
being borne by his fellow-townsman, the historian Polybius. 
Numerous statues were set up and honours decreed to him 
in the cities of the League. After the destruction of 
Corinth by Mummius some one proposed to destroy the 
statues of a man who had been no friend of the Romans; 
but the Roman general rejected the base proposal. 
Plulopeemen’s lot was cast in evil days. Hardly were 
the Achzans freed by him from Macedonia when they had 
to submit to Rome. llis policy towards the Romans was 
marked by a prudence and moderation hardly to be expected 
from one of his passionate nature. He saw that the final 
subjugation of Greece was inevitable, but he did his best 
to delay it, not by a war which would only have precipi- 
tated the catastrophe, but by giving the Romans no ground 
for interference, and by resisting their encroachments, so 
far as this could be done, by an appeal to reason and justice. 
Our authorities for the life of Philopoemen are Polybius, Livy, 
Plutarch, aud Pausanias. Polybius’s work on Philopomen was in 
three book , but it is lost. Plutarch's biography, like the account 
in Pausanias (viii. 10-51), is based on Polybius. (J. G. FR.) 
PHILOSOPHY is a term whose meaning and scope have 
varied very considerably according to the usage of different 
authors and different ages ; and it would hardly be possible, 
even having regard to the present time alone, to define and 
divide the subject in such a way as to command the adhesion 
of all the philosophie schools. The aim of the present 
article will be, however, leaving controversial details as 
far as possible in the background, to state generally the 
essential nature of philosophy as distinguished from the 
special sciences, and to indicate the main divisions into 
which, as matter of historical fact, its treatment has fallen. 
Historical Use of the Term.—The most helpful introduc- 
tion to such a task is afforded by a survey of the steps by 
which philosophy differentiated itself, in the history of 
Greek thought, from the idea of knowledge and culture 
in general. These steps may be traced in the gradual 
specification of the term. ' The tradition which assigns the 
first employment of the word to Pythagoras has hardly 
any claim to be regarded as authentic ; and the somewhat 
self-conscious modesty to which Diogenes Laertius attri- 
butes the choice of the designation is, in all probability, a 
picee of etymology crystallized into narrative. It is true 
that, as a matter of fact, the earliest uses of the word (the 
verb frAocodew occurs in Herodotus and Thucydides) imply 
the idea of the pursuit of knowledge; but the distinction 
between the codes, or wise man, and the $4A60c0dos, or lovcr 
of wisdom, appears first in the Platonie writings, and lends 
itself naturally to the so-called Socratic irony. The same 
thought is to be found in Xenophon, and is doubtless to be 
attributed to the historical Socrates. But the word soon 
lost this special implication. What is of real interest to 
us is to trace the progress from the idea of the philosopher 
as occupied with any and every department of knowledge 
to that which assigns him a special kind of knowledge as 
his province. A specifie sense of the word first mects 
us in Plato, who defines the philosopher as one who appre- 
hends the essence or reality of things in opposition to the 
man who dwells in appearances and the shows of sense. 
The philosophers, he says, “are those who are able to grasp 
the eternal and immutable”; they are “those who set their 
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affections on that which in each case really exists " (ep., 
4580). In Plato, however, this distinction is applied chiefly 
in an ethical and religious direction ; and, while it defines 
philosophy, so far correctly, as the endeavour to express 
what things are in their ultimate constitution, it is not 
yet accompanied by a sutlicient differentiation of the sub- 
sidiary inquiries by which this ultimate question may be 
approached. Logic, cthies, and physics, psychology, theory 
of knowledge, and metaphysics are all fused together by 
Plato in a semi-religious synthesis. It is not till we come 
to Aristotle—the encyclopedist of the ancient world— 
that we find a demarcation of the difierent philosophic dis- 
ciplines corresponding, in the main, to that still current. 
The earliest philosophers, or “ physiologers,” had occupied 
themselves chiefly with what we may call cosmology ; the 
one question which covers everything for them is that of 
the underlying substance of the world around them, and 
they essay to answer this question, so to speak, by simple 
inspection. In Socrates and Plato, on the other hand, the 
start is made from a consideration of man's moral and 
intellectual activity ; but knowledge and action are con- 
fused with one another, as in the Socratic doctrine that 
virtue is knowledge. To this correspond the Platonic con- 
fusion of logic and ethics and the attempt to substitute a 
theory of concepts for a metaphysic of reality. Aristotle’s 
methodie intellect led him to separate the different aspects 
of reality here confounded. He became the founder of 
logic, psychology, ethics, and esthetics as separate sciences ; 
while he prefixed to all such (comparatively) s »ecial in- 
quiries the investigation of the ultimate nature of existence 
as such, or of those first principles which are common to, 
and presupposed in, every narrower field of knowledge. 
For this investigation Aristotle’s most usual name is “ first 
philosophy”; but there has sinee been appropriated to it, 
apparently by accident, the title “metaphysics.” “ Philo- 
sophy,” as a term of general application, was not, indced, 
restricted by Aristotle or his successors to the disciplines 
just enumerated. Aristotle himself includes under the 
title, besides mathematics, all his physical inquiries. It 
was only in the Alexandrian period, as Zeller points out, 
that the special sciences attained to independent cultivation. 
Nevertheless, as the mass of knowledge accumulated, it 
naturally came about that the name “ philosophy ” ceased 
to be applied to inquiries concerned with the particulars 
as such. The details of physics, for example, were aban- 
doned to the scientific specialist, and philosophy restricted 
itself in this department to the question of the relation of 
the physical universe to the ultimate ground or author of 
things. This inquiry, which was long called “rational 
cosmology,” may be said to form part of the general science 
of metaphysics, or at all events a pendant to it. By the 
gradual sifting out of the special sciences philosophy thus 
came to embrace primarily the inquiries grouped as ** meta- 
physics” or “first philosophy." These would embrace, 
according to the scheme long current, ontology proper, or 
the science of being as such, with its branch sciences of 
(rational) psychology, cosmology, and (rational or natural) 
theology. Subsidiary to metaphysics, as the central in- 
quiry, stand the sciences of logie and ethies, to which may 
be added zstheties, constituting three normative sciences, 
— sciences, that is, which do not, primarily, describe facts, 
but rather preseribe ends. It is evident, however, that if 
logie deals with conceptions which may be considered con- 
stitutive of knowledge as such, and if ethics deals with the 
harmonious realization of the highest known form of exist- 
ence, both sciences must have a great deal of weight in the 
settling of the general question of metaphysics. 

Modern modifications of the above scheme will be pre- 
sently considered ; but it is sufficiently accurate as a start- 
ing-point, and its acceptance by so many generations of 
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thinkers is a guarantee for its provisional intelligibility. 
Accordingly, we may say that “philosophy” has been under- 
stood, during the greater part of its history, to be a general 
term covering the various disciplines just enumerated. It 
has frequently tended, however, and still tends, to be used 
as specially convertible with the narrower term “ meta- 
physics.” This is not unnatural, secing that it is only so 
far as they bear on the one central question of the nature 
of existence that philosophy spreads its mantle over 
psychology, logic, or ethics. The organic conditions of 
pereeption and the associative laws to which the mind, as 
a part of nature, is subjected, are nothing to the philosopher ; 
and therefore the handing over of (empirical) psychology 
to special investigators, which is at present taking place, 
can be productive of none but good results. Similarly, 
logic, so far as it is an art of thought or a doctrine of 
fallacies, and ethics, so far as it is occupied with a natural 
history of impulses and moral sentiments, do neither of 
them belong, except by courtesy, to the philosophie pro- 
vinee. But, although this is so, it is perhaps hardly 
desirable to deprive ourselves of the use of two terms 
instead of one. It will not be casy to infuse into so 
abstract and bloodless a term as “ metaphysics " the fuller 
life (and especially the inclusion of ethical considerations) 
suggested by the more concrete term “philosophy.” 

We shall first of all, then, attempt to differentiate philo- 
sophy from the special seiences, and afterwards proceed to 
take up one by one what have been called the philosophical 
sciences, with the view of showing how far the usual sub- 
ject-matter of each is really philosophical in its bearing, and 
how far it belongs rather to the domain of science strictly 
so called. We shall also see in the course of this inquiry 
in what these various philosophical disciplines ditfer from 
one another, and how far they merge into another, or have, 
as a matter of fact, been confused at different periods in 
the history of philosophy. The order in which, for clear- 
ness of exposition, it will be most convenient to consider 
these disciplines will be psychology, epistemology or theory 
of knowledge, and metaphysics, then logie, :wsthetics, and 
ethies. Finally, the connexion of the last-mentioned with 
polities (or, to speak more modernly, with jurisprudence 
and sociology) and with the philosophy of history will call 
for a few words on the relation of these sciences to general 
philosophy. 

Philosophy and Science, —In. distinguishing philosophy 
from the sciences, it may not be amiss at the outset to 
guard against the possible misunderstanding that philo- 
sophy is concerned with a subject-matter different from, 
and in some obscure way transcending, the subject-matter 
of the sciences. Now that psychology, or the observa- 
tional and experimental study of mind, may be said to have 
been definitively included among the positive sciences, there 
is not even the apparent ground which once existed for 
such an idea. Philosophy, even under its most discredited 
name of metaphysics, has no other subject-matter than the 
nature of the real world, as that world lies around us in 
everyday life, and lies open to observers on every side. 
But if this is so, it may be asked what function can remain 
for philosophy when every portion of the field is already 
lotted out and enclosed by specialists? Philosophy claims 
to be the science of the whole; but, if we vet the knowledge 
of the parts from the different sciences, what is there left 
for philosophy to tell us? To this it is sufficient to answer 
gencrally that the synthesis of the parts is something 
more than that detailed knowledge of the parts in separa- 
tion which is gained by the man of science. It is with 
the ultimate synthesis that philosophy concerns itself; it 
has to show that the subject-matter which we are all deal- 
ing with in detail really zs a whole, consisting of articulated 
members. Evidently, therefore, the relation existing be- 
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tween philosophy and the sciences will be, to some extent, 
one of reciprocal influence. The sciences may be said to 
furnish philosophy with its matter, but philosophical eriti- 
cixm reacts upon the matter thus furnished, and transforms 
it. Such transformation is inevitable, for the parts only 
exist and can only be fully, ae, truly, known in their 
relation to the whole. A pure o specialist, if such a being 
were possible, would be merely an instrument whose results 
had to be co-ordinated and used by others. Now, though 
a pure specialist may be an abstraction of the mind, the 
tendency of specialists in any department naturally is to 
lose sight of the whole in attention to the particular cate- 
gories or modes of nature's working which happen to be 
exemplified, and fruitfully applied, in their own sphere of 
investigation ; and in proportion as this 1s the case it 
becomes necessary for their theories to be co-ordinated 
with the results of other inquirers, and set, as it were, in 
the light of the whole. This task of co-ordination, in the 
broadest sense, is undertaken by philosophy ; for the 
philosopher is essentially what Plato, in a happy moment, 
styled him, evvozrikós, the man who Insists on seeing 
things together. The aim of philosophy (whether attain- 
able or not) 1s to exhibit the universe as a rational system 
in the harmony of all its parts ; and accordingly the philo- 
sopher refuses to consider the parts out of their relation 
to the whole whose parts they are, Philosophy corrects 
in this way the abstractions which are inevitably made by 
the scientific specialist, and may claim, therefore, to be 
the only concrete science, that is to say, the only science 
which takes account of all the elements in the problem, 
and the only science whose results can claim to be true in 
more than a provisional sense. 

For it is evident from what has been said that the way 
in which we commonly speak of “facts” is calculated to 
convey a false impression. The world is not a collection 
of individual facts existing side by side and capable of 
being known separately. A fact is nothing except in its 
relations to other facts; and as these relations are multi- 
plied in the progress of knowledge the nature of the so- 
called fact is indefinitely modified. Moreover, every state- 
ment of fact involves certain general notions and theories, 
so that the “facts” of the separate sciences cannot be 
stated except in terms of the conceptions or hypotheses 
which are assumed by the particular science. Thus mathe- 
matics assumes space as an existent infinite, without investi- 
gating in what sense the existence or the infinity of this 
“Unding,” as Kant called it, can be asserted. In the 
same way, physics may be said to assume the notion of 
material atoms and forces. These and similar assump- 
tions are ultimate presuppositions or working hypotheses 
for the sciences themselves. But it is the oflice of philo- 
sophy, or theory of knowledge, to submit such conceptions 
to a eritical analysis, with a view to discover how far 
they can be thought out, or how far, when this is done, 
they refute themselves, and call for a different form of 
statement, if they are to be taken as a statement of the 
ultimate nature of the real! The first statement may 
frequently turn out to have been merely provisionally or 
relatively true; it is then superseded by, or rather inevit- 
ably merges itself in, a less abstract account. In this the 
same “facts” appear differently, because no longer sepa- 
rated from other aspects that belong to the full reality of 
the known world. There is no such thing, we have said, 
as an individual fact; and the nature of any fact is not 
fully known unless we know it in all its relations to the 


! The revisional office which philosophy here assumes constitutes 
her the critic of the sciences. It is in this connexion that the mean- 
ing of the definition of philosophy as “the science of principles " ean 
best be seen. This is perhaps the most usual definition, and, though 
vague, one of the least misleading. 
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system of the universe, or, in Spinoza’s phrase, “sub specie 
eternitatis.” In strictness, there is but one res completa 
or concrete fact, and it is the business of philosophy, as 
science of the whole , to expound the chief relations that 
constitute its complex nature. 

The last abstraction which it becomes the duty of philo- 
sophy to remove is the abstraction from the knowing 
subject which 1s made by all the sciences, including, as 
we shall see, the science of psychology. The sciences, 
one and all, deal with à world of objects, but the ultimate 
fact as we know it is the existence of an object for a sub- 
ject. Subject-object, knowledge, or, more widely, self-con- 
sciousness with its i Is unity in duality is the 
ultimate aspect which reality presents. It has generally 
been considered, therefore, as constituting in a special sense 
the problem of philosophy. Philosophy may be said to be 
the explication. of what is involved in this relation, or, 
in modern phraseology, a theory of its possibility. Any 
would-be theory of the universe which makes its central 
fact impossible stands self-condemned. On the other 
hand, a sufficient analysis here may be expected to yield 
us a statement of the reality of things in dts last terms, 
and thus to shed a light backwards upon the true nature 
of our subordinate conceptions. 

sychology, Epistemology, «nd. Metaph ysics.—This leads 
to the consideration of our first group of subsidiary sciences 
—PsycnoLocy (4.v.), epistemology (theory of knowledge, 
Erkenntnisstheoric), and metaphysics (ontology ; see META. 
PHYSIC). A special relation has always existed between 
psychology and systematic philosophy, but the closeness of 
the connexion has been characteristic of modern and more 
particularly of English thought. The connexion is not diffi- 
cult to explain, seeing that in psychology, or the science of 
mind, we study the fact of intelligence (and moral action), 
and have, so far, in our hands the fact to which all other 
facts are relative. From this point of view we may even 
agree with Sir W. Hamilton when he quotes Jacobi's 
dietum —*' Nature conceals God; man reveals God.” In 
other words, as has just been said, the ultimate explana- 
tion of things cannot be given by any theory which 
excludes from its survey the intelligence in which nature, 
as it were, gathers herself up. But knowledge, or the mind 
as knowing, willing, &e., may be looked at in two different 
ways. It may be regarded simply as a fact, in which case 
the evolutions of mind may be traced and reduced to laws 
in the same way as the phenomena treated by the other 
setences. This study gives us the science of empirical 
psychology, or, as it is now termed, psychology sans phrase. 
In order to give an adequate account of its subject-matter, 
psychology may require higher or more complex categories 
than are employed in the other sciences, just as biolog gy, 
for example, cannot work with mechanical categories alone, 
but introduces the conception of development or growth. 
But the affinities of such a study are manifestly with the 
sciences as such rather than with philosophy ; and it has 
been already pointed out that the division of labour in 
this respect is proceeding rapidly, Since it has been taken 
up by specialists, psychology is being established on a 
broader basis of induction, and with the advantage, in 
some departments, of the employment of experimental 
methods of measurement, But it is not of mind in this 
aspect that such assertions can be made as those quoted 
above. Mind, as studied by the psychologist—mind as a 
mere faet or phenomenon— grounds no inference to any- 
thing beyond itself. The distinction between mind viewed 
as à succession of “ states of consciousness " and the further 
aspect of mind which philosophy considers is very clearly 
put in a recent article by Professor Croom Robertson, who 
also makes a happy suggestion of two terms to designate 
| the double point of view. 
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“We may view knowledge as mere subjective function, but it 
has its full meaning only as it is taken to represent what we may 
call objective fact, or is such as is named (in ditferent circninstances) 
real, valid, true. As mere subjective function, which it is to the 
psychologist, it is best spoken ef by an unambiguous name, and for 
this there seems none better than [ntellection. We may then say 
that psychology is occupied with the natural function of Zutellection, 
secking to diseover its laws and distinguishing its various modes 
(perception, representative imagination, conception, &c.) according 
to the various cireumstauces in which the laws are found at work. 
Philosophy, on. the other hand, is theory of Knowledge (as that 
whieh is known)."—'" Psychology and Philosophy," Miad, 1883, 
pp. 15, 16. 

The confusion of these two points of view has led, and 
still leads, to serious philosophical misconception. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that, in the English school 
since Hume, psychology superseded properly philosophical 
inquiry. The infusion of epistemological matter into the 
numerous analyses of the human mind rendered the sub- 
stitution plausible and left men satisfied. And we find 
even a thinker with a wider horizon like Sir W. Hamilton 
encouraging the confusion by speaking of “psychology or 
metaphysics,’! while his lectures on metaphysies are 
mainly taken up with what belongs in the strictest sense to 
psychology proper, with an occasional excursus (as in the 
theory of perception) into epistemology. That this con- 
fusion is on the way to be obviated for the future is largely 
due to the Kantian impulse which has been strongly felt 
of late in English thought, and which has acted in this 
matter on many who could not, by any laxity of termino- 
logy, be numbered as Kantians or Neo-Kantians. The 
distinction between psychology and theory of knowledge 
was first clearly made by Kant, who repeatedly insisted 
that the Critique of Pure Reason was not to be taken as a 
psychological inquiry. He defined his problem as the quid 
juris or the question of the validity of knowledge, not its 
quid facti or the laws of the empirical genesis and evolution 
of intellection (to use Professor Robertson’s phraseology). 
Since Kant philosophy has chiefly taken the form of theory 
of knowledge or of a criticism of experience, Not, indeed, 
a preliminary criticism of our faculties or conceptions such 
as Kant himself proposed to institute, in order to determine 
the limits of their application; such a criticism «b estra 
of the nature of our experience is essentially a. thing im- 
possible. The only criticism which can be applied in such 
a case is the immanent criticism which the conceptions or 
categories exercise upon one another. The organized criti- 
cism of these conceptions is really nothing more than the 
full explication of what they mean and of what experience 
in its full nature or notion is. This constitutes the theory 
of knowledge, and lays down, in Kantian language, the con- 
ditions of the possibility of experience. These conditions 
are the conditions of knowledge as such, of self-conscious- 
ness in general, or, as it may be put, of objective conscious- 
ness. The inquiry is, therefore, logical or transcendental 
in its nature, and does not entangle us in any decision as 
to the conditions of the genesis of such consciousness in 
the individual. When we inquire into subjective conditions, 
we are thinking of facts causing other facts. But the 
logical or transcendental conditions are not causes or even 
factors of knowledge; they are the statement of its idea. 
Hence the dispute at the present time between evolutionist 
and transcendentalist rests, in general on an ignoratio 
elenchi ; for the history of the genesis of an idea (the his- 
torical or genetic method) does not contain an answer to— 
though it may throw light on—the philosophie question 
of its truth or validity. Speaking of this transcendental 
consciousness, Kant goes so far as to say that it is not 


1 it is true that he afterwards inodifies this misleading identification 
by introducing the distinction between empirical psychology or the 
phenomenology of mind and inferential psychology or ontology, i.e., 
metaphysies proper. But he continues to use the terms ** philosophy,” 
‘““metaphysies,” and “mental science ” as synonymous, 
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of the slightest consequence “whether the idea of it be 
clear or obscure (in empirical consciousness), no, not even 
whether it really exists or not. But the possibility of 
the logical form of all knowledge rests on its relation to 
this apperception as a faculty or potentiality” (Werke, 
ed. Hartenstein, iii, 578 note) Or, if we return to the 
distinction between epistemology and psychology, by way 
of illustrating the nature of the former, we may take 
the summing up of Mr Ward in a valuable article on 
“ Psychological Principles” recently contributed to Mind 
(April 1883, pp. 166, 167). “Comparing psychology and 
epistemology, then, we may say that the former is essen- 
tially genetic in its method, and might, if we had the power 
to revise our existing terminology, be called biology ; the 
latter, on the other hand, is essentially devoid of every- 
thing historical, and treats, sub specie vternitatis, as Spinoza 
might have said, of human knowledge, conceived as the 
possession of mind in general.” 

Kant’s problem is not, in its wording, very different from 
that which Locke set before him when he resolved to 
“inquire into the original, certainty, and extent of human 
knowledge together with the grounds and degrees of belief, 
opinion, and assent.” Locke’s Essay is undoubtedly, in its 
intention, a contribution to the theory of knowledge, as 
any one may verify for himself by turning to the headings 
of the chapters in the fourth book. But, because time had 
not yet made the matter clear, Locke suffered himself to 
digress in his second book into the purely psychological 
question of the origin of our ideas, or, as Kant called it, 
the physiology of the human mind. Appearing thus, first, 
as the problem of perception (in Locke and his English 
successors), widening its scope and becoming, in Kant's 
hands, the question of the possibility of experience in 
general, epistemology may be said to have passed with 
Hegel into a completely articulated “logic,” that claimed 
to be at the same time a metaphysic, or an ultimate ex- 
pression of the nature of the real. This introduces us to 
the second part of the question we are secking to determine, 
namely, the relation of epistemology to metaphysics. 

It is evident that philosophy as theory of knowledge 
must have for its complement philosophy as metaphysics 
or ontology. The question of the truth of our knowledge, 
and the question of the ultimate nature of what we know, 
are in reality two sides of the same inquiry ; and therefore 
our epistemological results have to be ontologically ex- 
pressed, But it is not every thinker that can sce his way 
with Hegel to assert in set terms the identity of thought 
and being. Hence the theory of knowledge becomes with 
some a theory of human ignorance, This is the case with 
Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of the unknowable, which he 
advances as the result of epistemological considerations 
in the philosophical prolegomena to his system. Very 
similar positions were maintained by Kant and Comte ; 
and, under the name of “agnosticism,” the theory has popu- 
larized itself of late in the outer courts of philosophy, and 
on the shifting borderland of philosophy and literature. 
The truth is that the habit of thinking exclusively from 
the standpoint of the theory of knowledge tends to heget 
an undue subjectivity of temper. And the fact that it has 
become usual for men to think from this standpoint is 
very plainly seen in the almost universal description of 
philosophy as an analysis of * experience," instead of its 
more old-fashioned designation as au inquiry into “the 
nature of things.” Now it is matter of universal agrce- 
ment that the problem of being must be attacked indirectly 
through the problem of knowledge; and therefore this 
substitution certainly marks an advance, in so far as it 
implies that the fact of experience, or of self-conscicns 
existence, is the chief fact to be dealt with. But if so, 
then self-conscionsness must really be treated as existing, 
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and as organically related to the rest of existence. If 
sclf-consciousness be treated in this objective fashion, then 
we pass naturally from epistemology” to metaphysies or 
ontology. (For, although the term “ontology” has been as 
good as disused, it still Temains true that the aim of philo- 
sophy must be to furnish us with an ontology or a coherent 
and adequate theory of the nature of the existent.) But 
if, on the other hand, knowledge and existence be ab initio 
opposed to one another—if consciousness be set on one 
side as over against existence, and merely holding np a 
mirror to it—then it follows with equal naturalness that 
the truly objective must be something which lurks un- 
revealed behind the subject's representation of it. Hence 
come the different varieties of a so-called phenomenalism. 
The upholders of such a theory would, in general, deride 
the term * metaphysies" or “ontology”; but it is evident, 
none the less, that their position itself implies a certain 
theory of the universe and of our own place in it, and 
philosophy with them will consist, therefore, in the estab- 
lishment of this theory. 

Without prejudice, then, to the claims of epistemology 
to constitute the central philosophic discipline we may 
simply note its liability to be misused. The exclusive 
preocenpation of men’s minds with the question of know- 
ledge during the last quarter of a century or more drew 
from Lotze the caustic criticism that “the continual 
sharpening of the knife becomes tiresome, if, after all, we 
have nothing to eut with it.”  Stillingfleet's complaint 
against Locke was that he was “once of the gentlemen of this 
new way of reasoning that have almost discarded substance 
out of the reasonable part of the world.” The same may 
be said with greater truth of the devotces of the theory of 
knowledge ; they seem to have no need of so old-fashioned 
a commodity as reality. Yet, after all, Fichte’s dictum 
holds good that knowledge as knowledge—7.e., so long as 
it is looked at as knowledge—is, ipso facto, not reality. 
The result of the foregoing, however, is to show that, as 
soon as epistemology draws its conclusion, it becomes 
metaphysics ; the theory of knowledge passes into a theory 
of being. The ontological conclusion, moreover, is not to 
be regarded as something added Ly an external process ; 
it is an immediate implication. The metaphysie is the 
epistemology from another point of view—regarded 
completing itself, and explaining in the course of its 
exposition that relative or practical separation of the indi- 
vidual known from the knowable world which it is a sheer 
assumption to take as absolute, This, not the so-called 
assumption of the implieit unity of being and thought, is 
the really unwarrantable postulate ; for it is an assumption 
which we are obliged to retract bit by bit, while the other 
offers the whole doctrine of knowledge as its voucher. 

Logie, «Esthetics, and Ethies.—lf the theory of know- 
ledge thus takes upon itself the functions discharged of old 
by metaphysies, it becomcs somewhat difficult to assign a 
distinct sphere to logie. It has already been seen how 
the theory of knowledge, when it passed out of Kant's 
hands, and tried to make itself (a) complete and (b) pre- 
suppositionless, became for Hegel a logie that was in reality 
a metaphysie. This is the comprehensive sense given to 
logical science in the article Locre (g.v.) in this work; and 
it is there contended that no other definition can be made 
consistent with itself. It is, of course, admitted that this 
is not the traditional use of the term (see vol. xiv. p. 802). 
Ueberweg's definition of logie as “the science of the regu- 
lative laws of thought” (or “the normative science of 
thought ") comes near enough to the old sense to enable us 
to compare profitably the usual subject- matter of the 
science with the definition and end of philosophy. The 
introduction of the term * regulative ” or “normative " is 
intended to differentiate the science from psychology as the 
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science of mental events. In this reference logic does not 
tell us how our intellections connect themselves as mental 
phenomena, but how we ought to connect our thoughts if 
they are to realize truth (either as consistency with what 
we thought before or as agreement with observed facts). 
Logie, therefore, agrees with epistemology (and differs 
from psychology) in treating thought not as mental fact 
but as knowledge, as idea, as having meaning in relation 
to an objective world. To this extent it must inevitably 
forma part of the theory of knowledge. But, if we desire 
to keep by older landmarks and maintain a distinction 
between the two disciplines, a ground for doing so may 
be found in the fact that all the main definitions of logie 
point to the investigation of the laws of thought in a 
subjective reference,— with a view, that is, by an analysis 
of the operation, to ensure its more correct performance. 
According to the old phrase, logie is the art of thinking. 
Moreover, the fact that ordinary logic investigates its laws 
primarily in this reference, and not disinterestedly as 
immanent laws of knowledge or of the connexion of con: 
ceptions, brings in its train a limitation of the sphere of 
the science as compared with the theory of knowledge. 
We find the logician uniformly assuming that the process 
of thought has advanced a certain length before his exaini- 
nation of it begins; he takes his material full-formed from 
perception, without, as a rule, inquiring into the nature of 
the conceptions which are involved in our perceptive ex- 
perience. Occupying a position, therefore, within the 
wider sphere of the general theory of knowledge, ordinary 
logie consists in an analysis of the nature of general state- 
ment, and of the conditions under which we pass validly 
from one general statement to another. But the logic of 
the schools is eked out by contributions from a variety of 
sources (¢.7., from grammar on one side and from psychology 
on another), and cannot claim the unity of an independent 
science, 

AESTHETICS (7.7.) may be treated as a department of psy- 
chology or physiology, and in England this is the mode of 
treatment that has been most general. To what peculiar ex- 
eitation of our bodily or mental organism, it 1s asked, are 
the emotions due whieh make us declare an object beautiful 
or sublime? And, the question being put in this form, 
the attempt has been made in some cases to explain away 
any peeuliarity in the emotions by analysing them into 
simpler elements, such as primitive organic pleasures and 
prolonged associations of usefulness or fitness. But, just 
as psychology in general can in no sense do duty for à 
theory of knowledge, so it holds true of this particular 
application of psychology that a mere reference of these 
emotions to the mechanism and interactive play of our 
faculties cannot be regarded as an account of the nature 
of the beautiful. "The substitution of the one inquiry for 
the other may doubtless be traced in part to the latent 
assumption—standing very much in need of proof— that 
our faculties are constructed on some arbitrary plan, with- 
out reference to the general nature of things. Perhaps 
by talking of ** emotions" we tend to give an unduly sub- 
jective colour to the investigation ; it would be better to 
speak of the perception of the beautiful. Pleasure in itself 
is unqualified, and affords no differentia. In the ease of 
a beautiful object the resultant pleasure borrows its specific 
quality from the presence of determinations essentially 
intellectual in their nature, though not reducible to the 
categories of science. We have a prima facie right, there- 
fore, to treat beauty as an objective determination of 
things. The question of æstheties would then be formu- 
lated—What is it in things that makes them beautiful, 
and what is the relation of this aspect of the universe to 
its ultimate nature, as that is expounded m metaphysies ? 
The answer constitutes the substance of sstheties, con. 
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sidered asa branch of philosophy. But it is not given 
simply i in abstract terms ; esthetics includes also an exposi- 
tion of the concrete phases of art, as these have appeared 
in the history of the world, relating theinselves to different 
stages of the spirit^s insight into itself and into things. 

Of Ernics (q.v.) it may also be said that many of the 
topics commonly embraced under that title are not strictly 
ethical at all, but are subjects for a scientific psychology 
employing the historieal method with the conceptions of 
heredity and development, and calling to its aid, as such a 
psychology will do, the investigations of ethnology, and 
all its subsidiary sciences. To such a psychology must be 
relegated all questions as to the origin and development 
of moral ideas. Similarly, the question debated at such 
length by English moralists as to the nature of the moral 
faculty (moral sense, conscience, &c.) belongs entirely to 
psychology. This is more generally admitted in regard to 
the controversy concerning the freedom of the will, though 
that still forms part of most ethical treatises. If we ex- 
clude such questions in the interest of systematic correct- 
ness, and seek to determine for ethics a definite subject- 
matter, the science may be said to fall into two departments. 
The first of these deals with the notion of duty, as sueh, 
and endeavours to define the ultimate end of action; the 
second lays out the scheme of concrete duties whieh are 
deducible from, or which, at least, are covered by, this 
abstractly-stated principle. The second of these depart- 
ments is really the proper subject-matter of ethics considered 
as a separate science; but it is often conspicuous by its 
absence from ethical treatises. However moralists may 
differ on first principles, there seems to be remarkably 
little practical divergence when they come to lay down the 
particular laws of morality. Hence, as 1t must necessarily 
be a thankless task to tabulate the commonplaces of con- 
duct, the comparative neglect of this part of their subject 
18 perhaps sufficiently explained. It may be added that, 
where a systematic account of duties 1s actually given, the 
connexion of. the particular duties with the universal form- 
ula is in general more formal than real. It is only under 
the head of **casuistry" that ethics has been much cultivated 
as a separate science. The first department of ethics, on 
the other hand, is the branch of the subject in virtue of 
which ethics forms part of philosophy. As described 
above, it merges in general metaphysics or ontology, and 
ought rather to be called, in Kant’s phrase, the meta- 
physic of ethics. A theory of obligation is ultimately 
found to be inseparable from a metaphysic of personality. 
The connexion of ethies with metaphysics will be patent 
as a matter of fact, if it be remembered how Plato’s 
philosophy is summed up in the idea of the good, and 
how Aristotle also employs the essentially ethical notion 
of end as the ultimate category by which the universe 
may be explained or reduced to unity. But the neces- 
sity of the connexion is also apparent, unless we are to 
suppose that, as regards the course of universal nature, 
man is altogether an imperium in imperio, or rather (to 
adopt the forcible phrase of Marcus Aurelius) an abscess 
or excrescence on the nature of things. If, on the con- 
trary, we must hold that man is essentially related to “a 
common nature,” as, the same writer puts it, then it is a 
legitimate corollary that in man as intelligence we ought 
to find the key of the whole fabric. At all events, this 
method of approach must be truer than any which, by 
restricting itself to the external aspect of phenomena as 
presented in space, leaves no scope for inwardness and life 
and all that, in Lotze’s language, gives existence “ value.” 
Historically we may be said in an intelligible sense to 
explam the higher by showing its genesis from the lower. 
But in philosophy it is exactly the reverse; the lower is 
always to be explained by the higher. In the ethical 
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reference it has been customary to argue, as Sir W. 
Hamilton does, from man’s moral being to “an Intelligent 
Creator and Moral Governor of the Universe.” It is evident 
that the argument ex analogia hominis may sometimes be 
carried too far ; but if a “chief end of man” be discoverable 
—drÜperziwov ayaOór, as Aristotle wisely insisted that the 
ethical end must be determmed —then it may be assumed 
that this end cannot be irrelevant to that ultimate * mean- 
ing" of the universe which, according to Lotze, is the 
quest of philosophy. If ‘the idea of humanity,” as Kant 
called it, has ethical perfection at its core, then a universe 
which is organic must be ultimately representable as a 
moral order or a spiritual kingdom such as Leibnitz named, 
in words borrowed from Augustine, a city of God. 

Polities, Soriology, Philosophy of History.—In Aristotle 
we can observe how ethics is being differentiated from 
politics, but this differentiation does not, and ought not 
to, amount to a complete separation. The difficulty, already 
hinted at, which individualistie systems of ethics experi- 
ence in connecting particular duties with the abstract prin- 
ciple of duty is a proof of the failure of their method. 
For the content of morality we are necessarily referred, 
in great part, to the experience crystallized in laws and 
institutions and to the unwritten law of custom, honour, 
and good breeding, which has become organie in the 
society of which we are members. The development of 
society is therefore brought within the scope of philosophy. 
So far as this development is traced in a purely historical 
spirit, it will be simply a sequence of efficient causes, in 
which, starting with a b c, we eventually arrive at A D C. 

)ut, if this sequence is to be philosophized, it must Dbe 
shown that we have no means of knowing what abe 
is except in its relation to A D C, its resultant. We 
interpret the process, therefore, as the realization of an 
immanent end. The state, as the organism in whose play 
morality is realized, becomes an interest of reason ; and 
the different forms of state-organization are judged accord- 
ing to the degree in whieh they realize the reconciliation 
of individual freedom and the play of cultured interests 
with stable objectivity of law and an abiding conscious- 
ness of the greater whole in which we move. So far 
as the course of universal history can be truly represented 
as an approximation to this reconciliation. by a widening 
and deepeniug of both the elements, we may claim to 
possess a philosophy of history. V. SEL) 

PHILOSTRATUS, the eminent Greek sophist, was prob- 
ably born in Lemnos between 170 and 180 a.p. From 
his incidental statements respecting himself we learn that 
he studied at Athens, and was afterwards attached to the 
court of the empress Julia Domna, consort of Severus. 
Since he does not speak of her as living, while mentioning 
her as his patroness in his Life of Apollonius of Tyana, this 
work was probably written after her death. From some 
passages in it and his Lives of the Sophists, he would seem 
to have been in Gaul with Caracalla, and he may probably 
have accompanied that emperor on his progress through 
his dominions. The only other fixed date we possess for 
his life is afforded by his dedication of the Lives of the 
Sophists to Antonius Gordianus as proconsul. Gordianus 
was consul in 230, and his proconsulship must have been 
between that year and 231. It seems to be implied that 
Philostratus resided in Rome, and, according to Suidas, he 
lived until the reign of Philip (2441-249). His works now 
extant are a biography of Apollonius of Tyana, Lives of 
the Sophists, Heroicon; Imagines, and Epistles. 

The Life of Apollonius of Tyana has been partly discussed 
under AroLLoNiUs. It may be compared to the C yrojxedie 
of Xenophon as a romance founded on fact, treating of a 
distinguished historical person, not in an historical spirit, 
but as an ideal model for imitation. While, however, the 
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incidents of Xenophon’s romance were mostly his own 
invention, Philostratus was indebted for his to the narrative 
attributed to Dainis, Apollonius’s travelling companion ; 
and many of the sayings ascribed to Apollonius, such as 
his bon-mots against Domitian and his protest against 
gladiatorial combats, are probably authentic. The rest of 
the work testifies to the increasing fondness of the age for 
the marvellous, which Lucian had vainly endeavoured to 
stem in the preceding generation, and to the tendency to 
set up semi-mythical sages like Pythagoras as prophets, 
at the expense of sober reasoners like Zeno and Epicurus. 
Philostratus, however, is careful to disclaim all connexion 
of liis hero with mere vulgar thaumaturgy. The sorcerer, 
he expressly says, is a miserable person. Apollonius is the 
sage who foreknows the future not by incantations but by 
wisdom and conformity to the will of the gods,—a new 
Pythagoras, the prototype, we can now see, of Apuleius, 
Plotinus, and the other later Platonists, who, without wholly 
disearding philosophieal method, coquetted with eestasy 
and revelation, Philosophy, in truth, had become bank- 
rupt, physical science did not yet exist, and the best minds 
of the time were necessarily thrown baek on the super- 
natural. Philostratus gives this tendency of the age a 
concrete expression, and there is no reason to conceive 
that his work was composed in any spirit of antagonism 
to Christianity, whose Founder, equally with Apollonius 
himself, was venerated by his patron Alexander Severus. 
Though a mass of fiction, it is still very valuable as de- 
lincating the ideal of the philosophie character as recog- 
nized in the 2d eentury. It is full of errors in geography 
and chronology, but possesses great literary merit, being 
varied, entertaining, animated, and lively and accurate in 
its pictures of character. Sophisticæ certe artis egregium 
dedit in hoc libro specimen, says Kayser. The distinction 
between a philosopher and a sophist is clearly laid down 
by Philostratus himself in his next important work, the 
Lives of the Sophists, The philosopher investigates truth 
independently ; the sophist embellishes the truth, which 
he takes for granted. The distinction is much the same 
as that between the theologian and the preacher, or the 
jurist and the advocate. Philostratus, though by no means 
attempting detailed biography after the fashion of Diogenes 
Laertius, has given us interesting sketches of a number of 
distinguished ornamentsof the sophistical profession, mostly 
his immediate predecessors or contemporaries. He thus 
affords a lively picture of the intellectual standard of an 
age full of euriosity and intelligence, but unable to make 
progress in knowledge for want of a scientific method or a 
scientific spirit, living on old literary models which it was 
unable to emulate or vary, and hence compelled to prefer 
show to substance, and manner to matter. The //ervicon 
isa good speeimen of the popular literature of the day. 
it may have arisen out of Caracalla’s visit to Ilion, and 
the games celebrated by him in honour of Achilles. The 
subject is the injustice of Homer to Palamedes, which is 
expounded to a Phaenieian merchant by a Thracian vine- 
dresser on the authority of the latter’s tutelary dæmon, 
the hero Protesilaus. lt was probably a eommon theme 
of declamation in the schools, to which Philostratus has 
contributed an elegant and graceful setting. The Jmagines, 
after the life of Apollonius the most entertaining of Philo- 
stratus’s writings, is perhaps the most valuable of any 
from the hght it throws on ancient art. The writer is 
introduced as living in a villa near Naples, which contains 
a collection of choice paintings. To please the son of his 
host and his young companions he undertakes to describe 
and explain the pictures, which are sixty-four in all, includ- 
ing mythological, historical, allegorical, and landscape sub- 
jects. The descriptions are exceedingly good, and reveal 
the skilful word-painter no less than the accomplished 
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connoisseur of art. As pointed out by M. Bougot, they 
either actually are or are intended to be taken for impro- 
visations, which explains some irregularities in the style. 
It has been much disputed whether they are genuine de- 
scriptions of actually existing works of art. The affirmative 
has been maintained by Goethe and Welcker, the negative 
by Heyne. In our days the controversy has been revived 
by two eminent German archwologists, Friederichs and 
brunn, the former impugning, the latter maintaining the 
actual existence of the pictures. Their arguments are 
reviewed in a recent and valuable work by E. Bertrand, 
who sides with Brunn, as also does Helbig. Perhaps the 
point is not of such extreme moment, for, if Philostratus 
had not actual pictures in his mind, hie inust nevertheless 
have deseribed such as his hearers or readers were in the 
habit of seeing. The traces of improvisation, however, 
poiuted out by M. Dougot afford a strong argument that 
he was lecturing upon a visible collection, and in any case 
his work is a most valuable guide to the manner in which 
heroic figures were delineated in ancient paintings, to the 
general grouping and arrangement of such works, and to 
the qualities which they were expeeted to possess, Philo- 
stratus's Epistles are entirely artificial, and mostly amatory. 
The style is good, and the originals of some pretty conceits 
appropriated by modern poets may be found in them.! 
The first complete edition of the works of Philostratus was pub- 
lished by F. Morel, Paris, 1608. Ht is not much esteemed. That 
by Olearius (Leipsic, 1709) is much better; but the chief restorer 
of the text is C. F. Kayser, who, after having edited most of the 
writings of Philostratus, separately published a collective edition 
at Aurich in 1844, reissued in 1853, and again at Leipsic in 1870-71. 
There is a very good edition, with a Latin translation, by Wester- 
mann (Paris, 1819); this also contains Ennapius’s Lives of the 
Sophists and the declamations of Himerius. The first two books of 
the Life of Apollonius were translated into English by the cele- 
brated and unfortunate Charles Blount in 1680 ; but the unortho- 
dox nature of the commentary, attributed in part to Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, occasioned the work to be prohibited, and it was 
not continued. A complete translation by E. Berwick, an lrish 
clergyman, was published in 1809. A French translation by 
Chassang (Le Merveilleux dans l Antiquité, Paris, 1862) contains 
some valuable notes. The most important works on the Zmagines 
are: Friederichs, Die Philostratisehen Bilder, 1860; Brunn, Die 
Philostratischen Gemälde, 1861; A. Bongot, Une galerie antique, 
1881; and E. Bertrand, Un critique dart dans Ülantiquité: Philo- 
strate et son école, 1882, RIC) 
PHILOXENUS, one of the last of the dithyrambie 
poets of Greece, was born in 435 B.c., in the island of 
Cythera. When the island was conquered by the Athe- 
nians in 424 Philoxenus was sold as a slave to Agesylas, 
who gave him the name of Myrmex (“ant”). On the 
death of Agesylas he was bought by the dithyrambic poet 
Melanippides, who educated him, no doubt in his own pro- 
fession. Philoxenus afterwards resided in Sicily, at the 
court of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, whose bad verses 
he declined to praise, and was in consequence sent to work 
in the quarries. Being fetched back again and asked by 
the tyrant how he liked his verses now, the poet made no 
reply but “Take me away to the quarries.” He is said 
to have quitted Sicily in disgust at the luxury and vulgarity 
of the people, abandoning an estate which he owned in the 
island. From Sicily he seems to have gone to Tarentum, 
and thenee perhaps to Corinth. He visited Colophon 
in Asia Minor and died at Ephesus in 380. According 
to Suidas, Philoxenus composed twenty-four dithyrambs 
and a lyric poem on the genealogy of the acide. In 
his hands the dithyramb seems to have been a burlesque 
drama in verse, which was acted and sung to tlie accom- 
paniment of elaborate instrumental music and enlivened 


| A younger Philostratus, also called the Leimunian, is several times 
mentioned by the elder as a contemporary sophist. He speaks of him 
as a friend, but does not say that he was a kinsman. Another and 
much inferior collection of Zmagines is extant under the name of this 
writer, who elaims relationship with the elder Philostratus. It is 
probably a supposititions work. 
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with the dance,— in short, it was a sort of comie opera. 
The music, which Philoxenus himself composed, appears 
to have been of a debased, Offenbachian character. His 
masterpiece was the Cyclops or Galatea, a pastoral bur- 
lesyne on the love of the Cyclops for the fair Galatea. 
Its general style may probably be gathered from the sixth 
ilyl of Theocritus. The work must have been well known 
before 388, for it was parodied by Aristophanes in his 
play the Plutus, performed in that year. Another work of 
Philoxenus, sometimes attributed to a notorious parasite 
and glutton of the same name, is the Aeizvor (Dinner), 
of whieh considerable fragments have been preserved by 
Athenens. This poem, ot which the text is very obscure 
and corrupt, is little more than an elaborate bill of fare 
put into verse, and, as such, possesses more interest for 
cooks than scholars. In the time of Aristotle it was the 
one book read by the Athenian quidnunes. The great 
popularity enjoyed by Philoxenus is attested not only by 
the allusions to him in the comic pocts of his day but 
also by a complimentary resolution passed by the Athenian 
senate in 393 on the motion of the dithyrambic poet 
Cinesias. The intention of the decree was doubtless 
mainly politieal —to propitiate Dionysius—but the poet 
was included in it. Nor was his popzlarity transient : 
the poet Antiphanes of the Middle Comedy spoke of 
Philoxenus as a god among men ; Alexander the Great had 
his poems sent to him in Asia along with the tragedies 
of “Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides ; the Alexandrian 
grammarians recelved him into the canon; and down to 
the time of Polybius his works were regularly learned and 
annually acted by the Areadian youth. The scanty frag- 
ments of his works are to be found in Bergk’s vete Lyric 
G rici, vol. iii. 

VHLEGON, of Tralles in Asia Minor, a Greek writer 
of the 2d century, was a freedman of the emperor Hadrian. 
His chief work was the Olympiads (chronicles, or col- 
lection of Olympic victories and chronicles), a. universal 
history in sixteen books, from the Ist down to thé 229th 
Olympiad (776 n.c. to 137 a.p.), If we may judge from 
the sample preserved by Photius, the work contained lists 
of the victors in the Olympic games together with a bare 
and disjointed summary of the chief historical cvents ; it 
is probable, however, that Photius quoted from an epitome 
in eight books which we know to have existed, and which, 
together with another epitome in two books, is ascribed 
by Suidas to Phlegon himself. Portions of another work 
of Phlegon, On Marvels, along with parts of another On 
Loag-lived Persons, and the opening part of his Olympiads, 
are extant in a Heidelberg MS. of the 10th century. 

The book On Marvels contains some ridiculous stories about 
ghosts, prophecies, and monstrous births. The work On Long-lived 
Persons includes a list, extracted by Phlegon from the Roman 
censuses, of persons who had lived a hundred years and upwards. He 
mentions two men aged 136 years each, one of whom he professes 
to have seen. Other works ascribed to Phlegon by Suidas are a 
description of Sicily, a work on the Roman festivals in three books, 
and a topography of Rome. — ZElius Spartianus tells us that a life 
of Hadrian was published in Plhlegon's name, bnt that it was 
written by the emperor himself. A work on Women Wise and 
Grave in War has sometimes been wrongly attributed to Phlegon. 
From his remains Phlegon is seen to have been credulous and 
superstitious to absurdity, but his literary style deserves the re- 
mark of Photius that, without being pure Attic, it is not very bad. 
The complaint of Photius, that Phlegon wearied his readers by the 
numerous oracles which he dragged in, is fully borne out by the 
remains of his works. These remains are collected by Westermann 
in his Scriptores rerum mirabilium Graci (1839) and hy Müller in 
his Fragmenta. Historicorum (recorum, vo]. iii. I 

PHLOYX, a considerable genus of Polemoniacee, chiefly 
consisting of North-American perennial plants, with entire, 
usually opposite, leaves and showy flowers generally in 
terminal clusters. Each flower has a tubular calyx with 
five lobes, and a salver-shaped corolla with a long slender 
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tube and a flat limb. The five stamens are given off from 
the tube of the corolla at different heights and do not pro- 
trude beyond it. The ovary is three-celled with one to two 
ovules in each cell; it ripens into a three-valved capsule. 
Many of the species are cultivated for the beauty of their 
flowers ; and the forms obtained by cross-breeding and 
selection are innumerable. The garden varieties fall under 
three groups,- -the annuals, including the lovely P. Drum- 
mondi from Texas and its many forms; the perennials, 
including a dwarf section of alpine plants (forms of P. 
subulata), suitable, by reason of their prostrate habit and 
neat mode of growth, for the roekery; and the taller- 
growing decussate phloxes which contribute so much to 
the beauty of gardens in late summer, and which have 
probably originated from P. paniculata. The range of 
colour in all the groups ìs from white to rose and lilac, 

PHOC MA, in ancient geography, was one of the cities 
of Tonia, on the western coast of Asia Minor. It was the 
most northern of the Ionian cities, and was situated on 
the coast of the peninsula that separates the Gulf of 
Cyme, which was oceupied by /Eolian settlers, from the 
Hermaan Gulf, on which stood Smyrna and. Clazomen:e.! 
Its advantageous position between two good harbours, 
called. Naustathmus and. Lampter, is pointed out by Livy 
(xxxvii. 31), and was probably the cause which led the 
inhabitants to devote themselves from an early period to 
maritime pursuits. We are expressly told by Herodotus 
that the Phoceans were the first of all the Greeks who 
undertook distant voyages and made known to their 
countrymen the coasts of the Adriatic, as well as those of 
Tyrrhenia and Spain. In the latter country they extab- 
lished friendly relations with Arganthonius, king of 
Tartessus, who even invited them to emigrate ina body 
to settle in his dominions, and, on their declining this 
offer, presented them with a large sum of money. This 
they employed im constructing a strong wall of fortifi- 
cation around their city, a defence which stood them in 
good stead when the Ionian cities were attacked by Cyrus 
in 546. On that occasion they refused to submit when 
besieged by Harpagus, the general of Cyrus; but, mis- 
trusting their power of ultimate resistance, they determined 
to abandon their city, and, embarking their wives and 
children and most valuable effects, to seek a new home in 
the western regions, where they had already founded several 
flourishing colonics, among others those of Alalia in 
Corsica and the important city of Massilia in the south 
of Gaul. A large part of the emigrants, however, relented, 
and, after having proceeded only as far as Chios, returned 
to Phoewa, where they submitted to the Persian yoke. 
The rest, however, having bound themselves by a solemn 
oath never to return, proceeded to Corsica, where they 
settled for a time; but, being afterwards expelled from 
the island, they founded the colony of Velia or Elea in 
southern Italy. 

Phocæa continued to exist under the Persian government, but 
greatly reduced in population and commerce, so that, although it 
joined in the revolt of the Ionians against Persia in 500, it was 
only able to send three ships to the combined fleet that fought at 
Lade. Nor did it ever again assume a prominent part among the 
Ionian cities, and it is rarely mentioned in Greek history. But at 
a later period it was sufficiently powerful to oppose a vigorous 
resistanee to the Roman pretor ZEmilius during the war against 


oa 
Antiochus in 191. On that occasion the town was taken and 


plundered, but it continued to survive, and we learn from its coins 
that it was a place of some importance throughout the Roman 
empire. The ruins still visible on the site bear the name of Palea 
Foggia, but they are of little interest. A small town in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, known as Nova Foggia, appears to date 
only from Byzantine times. 


! It was said to have been fonnded by a band of emigrants from 
Phocis, under the guidance of two Athenian leaders, named Philogenes 
and Damon, but it joined the Ionian confederacy by accepting the 
government of Athenian rulers of the house of Codrus. 
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PHOCAS, emperor of tle East from 602 to 610, was a 
Cappadocian of humble origin, and was still but a cen- 
turion when chosen by the army of the Danube to lead it 
against Constantinople. A revolt within the city soon 
afterwards resulted in the abdication of the reigning em- 
peror MAURICE (y.v.) and in the speedy elevation of Phocas 
to the vacant throne (23d November 602). The seeret of 
his popularity is hard to discover, but perhaps it is to be 
sought in the slicer recklessness of his audacity ; courage 
is nowhere imputed to him, and he is known to have been 
ignorant, brutal, and deformed. “ Without assuming the 
oftice of a prince he renounced the profession of a soldier ; 
and the reign of Phocas afllicted Europe with ignominious 
peace, and Asia with desolating war." By the representa- 
tions of Theodosius, Maurice’s supposed son, and of Narses, 
tiie Byzantine commander-in-chief on the Persian frontier, 
Chosroes (Khosrau) lL was induced to take up arms 
against the emperor in 604 (see Persia, above, p. 614). 
The failures of the generals of Phocas could not but tend 
to weaken his always insecure tenure of the imperial crown, 
and the appearance of the Persian armies as far west as 
Chalcedon in 609-610 made his deposition by HERACLIUS 
(y.”.) an easy task. He was beheaded by his successful 
rival on 4th October 610. 

PHOCION, an Athenian statesman, whose private 
virtues won him the surnanie of “the Good,” but whose 
mistaken policy fatally contributed to the downfall of 
Athens, was born about 402 8.c. His father, Phocus, was 
a pestlemaker, but would seem to have been a man of 
incans, for Phocion in his youth was a pupil of Plato. If 
Plutareh 1s right in saying that he afterwards studied 
under Xenocrates, this implies that he kept up his philo- 
sophical studies in later life, for Xenocrates was his junior 
and did not succeed to the headship of the Academy until 
339. As men of kindred character, they may well have 
been friends; we find them on one occasion serving on 
the same embassy. It was perhaps from the Academic 
philosophy that Phocion learned that contempt for luxury 
and that truly Socratic simplicity and hardiness which 
characterized him throughout life. From Plato too he 
may have caught that scorn for the Athenians of his day 
which he often betrayed—a scorn harmless, perhaps, in the 
study, but fatal in the council and the camp. His words, 
though few, were pithy and forcible, his wit keen and 
caustic. Many of his trenchant sayings have been pre- 
served by Plutarch. He was the only orator whom 
Demosthenes feared ; when Phocion rose to speak Demo- 
sthenes used to whisper to his friends, “Here comes the 
chopper of my speeches," Gruff in manner, he was kind 
at heart, ever ready to raise the fallen and succour those 
in peril, even when they were his enemies, Being once 
reproached for pleading the cause of a bad man, he replied 
that the good had no need of help. When other generals 
were sent by Athens to the allies, the people closed their 
gates against them and prepared for a siege, but if it was 
Phocion they went out to meet him and conducted him in 
joyful procession into their midst. In his youth he saw 
service under the distinguished general Chabrias, whose 
temper, by turns sluggish and impetuous, he alternately 
stimulated and repressed. Ie thus won the regard of his 
good-natured commander, and was introduced by him to 
publie notice and employed on important services. When 
Chabrias defeated the Spartans in the sea-fight off Naxos 
(September 376) Phocion commanded with distinction the 
left wing of the Athenian fleet. After the death of 
Chabrias (357) Phocion cared for the relatives of his 
patron, patiently endeavouring to train to virtue his wild 
and wayward son. <A consistent advocate of peace, he was 
yet a good officer, and held the annual office of general no 
less than forty-five times, though he never sought clection. 
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He was amongst the last of the Athenian leaders who 
combined the characters of statesman and soldier. In 
351 Phocion and Evagoras, lord of the Cyprian Salamis, 
were sent by Idricus, prince of Caria, with a military and 
naval force to put down a revolt which had broken out 
against the Persians in Cyprus. The task was successfully 
accomplished. Next year! Phocion commanded a force 
which the Athenians sent to Euboea in support of the 
tyrant Plutarch of Eretria. For a time the Athenians 
were in a dangerous position, but Phocion extricated him- 
self and defeated the enemy on the heights above Tamynz. 
After the battle he humanely dismissed all his Greek 
prisoners, fearing the vengeance which the Athenians too 
often wreaked on their fallen foes. In 341 he returned 
to the island and put down Clitarchus, whom Philip, king 
of Macedonia, had set up as tyrant of Eretria. Demo- 
sthenes had long warned the Athenians against Philip, but 
there is nothing to show that in this he was backed by 
Phoeion. On the contrary, from the opposition which he 
so often offered to Demosthenes, as well as from his subse- 
quent policy, we may infer that Phocion discredited rather 
than corroborated the warnings of his contemporary. But, 
when Philip laid siege to Byzantium, the Athenians, at 
last thoroughly aroused to their danger, sent Chares with 
an expedition to relieve it. He failed to do so, and 
Phocion took his place (340). The Byzantines had refused 
to admit Chares into their city, but they welcoined 
Phocion. Athenians and Byzantines fought side by side, 
and Philip was compelled to raise the siege and retire from 
the Hellespont. Phocion afterwards retaliated on the 
king’s territory by raids, in one of which he was wounded. 
When the Megarians appealed to Athens for help,? Phocion 
promptly marched to their aid, fortified the port Niswa, 
and connected it with the capital by two long walls, thus 
securing Megara and its port against attacks by land.? In 
spite of the suecessful issue of his expedition to Byzantium 
Phocion advised the Athenians to make peace with Philip. 
But the war party led by Demosthenes prevailed, and the 
battle of Cheronea (August 338), in which Philip over- 
threw the united armies of Atheus and Thebes, converted 
Greece into a province of Macedonia. This brought Phocion 
and the peace party into power, but Phocion consulted 
the dignity of Athens so far as to advise the people not 
to take part in the congress of the Greek states summoned 
by Philip to inect at Corinth until they knew what terms 
Philip meant to propose. The Athenians soon had reason 
to regret that they did not follow this advice. When the 


! Diodorus (xvi. 46) speaks of Phocion as still in Cyprus iu 320. 
But this ean hardly be true if Phocion led the expedition to Eubcea 
in Anthesterion (end of Febrnary and beginning of March) 350, See 
next note. 

? The dates and even the order of the events from the Cyprian down 
to the Megarian expedition are variously given by modern writers. 
The order in the text is that of Plutareh and Diodorus. "The dates 
assigned to the Cyprian, second Eubcean, and Megarian expeditions are 
those of Diodorus. The first expedition to Euboea (as to the date of 
which see Clinton's Fasti Helleniei, vol. ii.) and that to Megara are 
not mentioned by Diodorus. Plutarch meutions the Megarian after 
the Byzantine expedition. But the siege of Byzantium was mot 
raised till the earlier half of 339, and Phoeion afterwards spent some 
time in Maeedonian waters. Thus he could hardly have been at 
Megara before midsummer 339. But Elatea was seized by Philip 
in the winter of 339/338, and its seizure was the occasion of a league 
between Athens and Thebes. Hence, as the motive assigned for the 
Megarian expedition was distrust of Thebes, that expedition cannot 
have taken place after the seizure of Elatea. But the six months 
between midsummer and winter 339 would hardly suflice for the eon- 
struction of the Long Walls. Perhaps, then, Plutarch has misplaced 
the expedition to Megara, and it ought to be dated earlier. Thirlwall 
assigns it to 343. 

3 The Athenians had rendered the same service to the Megarians 
more than a century before, but these first Long Walis had been 
destroyed by the Megariaus themselves in the Peloponnesian War 
(424). 
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news of Philip's assassination reached Athens (336) Phocion 
vainly dissuaded the people from publicly expressing what 
he termed a dastardly joy. 

After the revolt of Thebes and its destruction by Philip's 
son and successor Alexander the Great, Athens, having 
been implicated in the movement, was called on by Alex- 
ander to surrender the orators of the anti-Macedonian 
party, including Demosthenes (335). Phocion advised 
the men to give themselves up, but nevertheless by his 
intercession he induced the conqueror to relent.) Alex- 
ander conceived a high opinion of Phocion, and ever after- 
wards treated him with marked respect. He would have 
loaded him with presents, but Phocion steadily declined 
them, the only favour he asked being the release of some 
prisoners, When Harpalus, a Macedonian officer who had 
betrayed the confidence reposed in him by Alexander, fled 
for refuge to Athens, Phocion, though he contemptuously 
refused the bribes which Harpalus offered him, neverthe- 
less resisted the proposal to surrender the fugitive (324) ; 
and, after the death of Harpalus, Phocion and his son- 
in-law cared for his infant daughter. The wild joy which 
the death of Alexander (323) roused at Athens was not 
shared by Phocion, and he had nothing better than scorn 
for that heroic effort to shake off the Macedonian yoke 
known as the Lamian War (323-322). When the news 
of Leosthenes’s victory over Antipater, the regent of 
Macedonia, was greeted at Athens with enthusiasm (323), 
Phocion suceringly asked, ** When shall we have done con- 
quering?" Still, when a body of Macedonian and mer- 
cenary troops under Micion landed in Attica and ravaged 
the country, Phocion led out a force and defeated them 
with loss. After the battle of Crannon (322) Phocion’s 
personal influence induced the victorious Antipater to 
spare Attica the misery of invasion, but he could not pre- 
vent the occupation of Munychia: (one of the ports of 
Athens) by a Macedonian garrison. However, Menyllus, 
the commander of the garrison, was a friend of Phocion 
and respected the feelings of the Athenians. Further, the 
Athenians were required by Antipater to surrender the 
chief members of the anti-Macedonian party, amongst 
them Demosthenes and Hyperides, and to restrict their 
franchise by a property qualification. In consequence 
Hyperides was executed, Demosthenes died by his own 
hand, and over 12,000 citizens lost the franchise, many 
of them going into exile. These disfranchised citizens 
had afterwards an important influence on Phocion’s fate. 
For some years Athens dwelt in peace, if not in honour, 
under the shadow of Macedonia. Phocion had the direction 
of affairs and filled the magistracies with respectable men. 
By his intercession with Antipater he procured for many 
of the exiles a repeal or mitigation of their sentence, but 
he declined to petition Antipater to withdraw the garrison 
from Munychia. The presents offered him by Antipater 
and Menyllus he refused. In 318 Antipater died, leaving 
as his successor in the regency of Macedonia the veteran 
geueral Polysperchon, instead of his own son Cassander. 
The new regent, finding himself isolated and wishing to 
strengthen himself against his enemies, tried to attach the 
Greeks to his cause by proclaiming in the name of the 
young king Philip Arrhidwus that the oligarchies estab- 
lished by Antipater i in the Greek cities should be abolished 
and the democracies restored, and that all exiles, with a 
few exceptions, should be allowed to return. A special 
letter to Athens in the king's name announced the restora- 
tion of the democracy. Put Cassander was not to be 
set aside lightly ; he was naturally supported by all who 


1 So Plutarch, Phooion, c. 17. But Diodorus (xvii. 15) aud Plutarch 
himself elsewhere ( Demosth., c. 23) ascribe to Demades the eredit of 
having mollified Alexander. — Phocion's name is not mentioned in this 
connexion by Arrian (Anab, i. 10) nor by Justin (xi. 4). 
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had benefited by his father's measures, ie., by the oligar- 
chical and Macedonian party in the Greek states. Before 
the news of the death of Antipater got abroad Cassander 
sent Nicanor, an adherent of his own, to relieve Menyllus 
of the command in. Munychia. Menyllus unsuspectingly 
resigned the command to him, and Nicanor held the place 
for Cassander. When, a few days later, the death of Anti- 
pater became known, there were angry murmurs at Athens 
that Phocion had been a party to the deception. Phocion 
heeded them not, but, following his usual policy, pro- 
pitiated Nicanor in favour of Athens. But the people 
were excited by the promises of Polysperchon; Phocion 
could no longer hold them in. In a public assembly at 
which Nicanor was present an attempt was made to seize 
the obnoxious Macedonian, but he escaped. Warnings 
now poured in on Phocion to beware of him, but he 
confided in Nicanor good intentions and would take no 
precaution. So Nieanor was enabled to seize and intrench 
himself in Piræus, the chief port of Athens. The irritation 
against Phocion was intense. An attempt to treat with 
Nicanor failed; he simply referred the envoys, of whom 
Phocion was one, to Cassander. The arrival in Attica of 


Alexander, son of Polysperchon, revived the hopes of the 
Athenians. He came at the head of an army and brought 


in his train a crowd of the exiles, and it was thought 
that, along with the constitution, he would restore Muny- 
chia and Piræus to Athens. Far from doing so, it soon 
appeared that his intention was to scize and hold these 
ports for Polysperchon, and rumour said that to this step 
he was instigated by Phocion. The people were furious. 
In a public assembly they deposed the existing magis- 
trates, filled their places with the most pronounced demo- 
crats, and sentenced all who had held office under the 
oligarchy to exile or death. Among these was Phocion. 
With some of his companions in misfortune he fled to 
Alexander, who reeeived the fugitives courteously and sent 
them to Polysperchon and the king, who were with an 
army in Phocis ‘hither, too, came an embassy from 


Athens to aceuse Phocion and his fellows before the king 
and to demand the promised independence. — Polysperchon 


resolved to propitiate the Athenians with blood ; so, after 
an audience disgraceful to all who took part in it except 
to Phocion, the refugees were packed in carts and sent to 
Athens to be tried by what Polysperchon called the now 
free people. A savage mob filled the theatre where the 
trial was to take place; the returned exiles mustered 
in force, and with them were women, aliens, and slaves. 
The prisoners were charged with having betrayed their 
country in the Lamian War and overturned the demo- 
cracy. Every attempt Phocion made to defend himself 
was drowned in a storm of hooting. At last, renouncing 
the attempt, he was heard to say that for himself he 
pleaded guilty, but the rest were innocent. ‘ Why,” he 
asked, “will you kill them?” He was answered with a 
great shout, “Because they are your friends." Then 
Phocion was silent. All were condemned to die, the multi- 
tude rising to their feet like one man to give the verdict. 
A howling rabble followed them with curses to the prison. 
Phocion was the last to die (317), for he allowed his best 
friend Nicocles, as a last token of regard, to die before 
him. His old disdainful wit did not desert him. When 
his turn came there was not poison enough left, and he 
had to pay for more, remarking that at Athens a man could 
not even die for nothing. His body was cast out of Attic 
territory, but his faithful wife? secretly brought back his 
bones and interred them by the hearth. Afterwards the 


2 The story that this service was rendered by a TTE woman 
rests on a false reading in Plutarch, J’hoc., c. 37, Mexyapucj before 
yuvy being the interpolation of an ignorant copyist who mistook the 
preceding ris Mevyapufs. 
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repentant Athenians buried them with public honours and 
raised a bronze statue to his memory. 

The chief anthorities for the life of Phocion are Diodorus (xvi. 
42, 46, 74, xvii 15, xviii 18, 64-67) and the biographies of 
Plutarch and Nepos. (J. G. FR.) 

PHOCIS was in ancient times the name of a district of 
central Greece, between Bæœotia on the east and the land 
of the Ozolian Locrians on the west. It adjoined the Gulf 
of Corinth on the south, while it was separated on the 
north from the Malian gulf by the ridge of Mount Cnemis 
and the narrow strip of territory oceupied by the Epi- 
enemidian and Opuntian Locrians. In early times, indeed, 
a slip of Phocian territory extended between these two 
Loerian tribes to the sea, and the port of Daphnus, opposite 
to the Cenæan promontory in Euboea, afforded the Phocians 
an opening in this direction ; but in the time of Strabo 
Daphnus had ceased to exist, and its territory was incor- 
porated with Locris (Strabo, ix. 3, 8 1). 

Phocis was for the most part a rugged and mountainous 
country. In the centre of it rose the great mountain mass 
of Parnassus, one of the most lofty in Greece, attaining to 
the height of 8068 feet, and an underfall of this, Mount 
Cirphis (1130 fect), sweeps round to the Gulf of Corinth 
on the south, separating the Gulf of Crissa from that of 
Anticyra, both of which were included in the Phocian 
territory. The range of Mount Cnemis on its northern 
frontier was of less elevation (about 3000 feet), but rugged 
and difficult of access, while the upper valley or plain of the 
Cephissus, which intervened between this and the northern 
slopes of Mount Parnassus, constituted the only consider- 
able tract of fertile and level country comprised within 
the limits of Phocis. The little basin adjoining the Crisszean 
gulf, though fertile, was of very limited extent, and the 
broad valley leading into the interior from thence to 
Amphissa (now Salona) belonged to the Ozolian Locrians. 
Besides the Cephissus, the only river in Phocis was the 
Pleistus, a mere torrent, which rose in Mount Parnassus, 
and, after flowing past Delphi, descended through a deep 
ravine to the Crissean gulf. 

Phocis possessed great importance in a military point 
of view, not only from its central position with regard to 
the other states of northern Greece and its possession of 
the great sanctuary of Delphi, but from its command of 
the pass which led from the Malian gulf across Mount 
Cnemis to Elatea in the valley of the Cephissus, and 
afforded the only access for an invader who had already 
passed Thermopylæ into Bæœotia and Attica. Hence the 
alarm of the Athenians in 339 when it was suddenly 
announced that Philip had occupied Elatea. Again, the 
only practicable communication from Boeotia with Delphi 
and the western Locrians lay through a narrow pass known 
as the Schiste Hodos, between Mount Cirphis and the 
underfalls of Mount Helicon. From this point another 
deep valley branches off to the Gulf of Anticyra, and the 
Triodos or junction of the three ways was the spot cele- 
brated in Greek story as the place where CEdipus met and 
slew his father. 

The most important city in Phocis after Delphi was 
Elatea, the position of which has already been described ; 
next to this came Abi, also in the valley of the Cephissus, 
near the Beeotian frontier, celebrated for its oracle of 
Apollo. In the same neighbourhood stood Daulis and 
Ambrysus; while farther south, towards the Corinthian 
gulf, lay Antieyra, on the gulf of the same name. | Crissa, 
which had been in early times one of the chief cities of 
Phocis, and had given name to the Crissean gulf, was de- 
stroyed by order of the Amphictyonie council in 591, and 
never rebuilt. The other towns of Phocis were places of 
no importance, and their names scarcely appear in history. 


The whole extent of Phoeis did not exceed half that of Beotia, 
but it was broken up into a number of small townships—twenty- 
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two in all—forming a confederacy, the deputies of which used to 
meet in a “synedrion” or council-chamber near Daulis. But from an 
early period the predominance of Delphi, owing to the influence of 
its celebrated oracle, threw all the others into the shade. At first 
(as has been already stated in the article Detpni) the Phocians 
were masters of the oracle, and of the town that had grown up on 
its site ; but after the first Sacred War in 595 B.C., and the destrue- 
tion of Crissa, Delphi became an independent city, and froin this 
period a strong feeling of hostility subsisted between the Delphians 
and the Phocians, The latter, however, thus deprived of their 
chief city, sank into a position of insignificance, aud played but an 
unimportant part in the affairs of Greece. During the Persian War 
of 480 their territory was ravaged by the invader, and several of 
their small cities destroyed. In the Peloponnesian War they were 
zealous allies of the Athenians, and for a short time recovered 
possession of Delphi, which was, however, soon after wrested from 
them ; and it maintained its independence from the peace of Nicias 
in 421 till the outbreak of the Sacred War in 357. On this occa- 
sion the Phocians, who had been sentenced by the Amphictyons 
to the payment of a b fine, rose iu arms against the decree, 
which they attributed to the hostile intluence of the Thebans, and, 
under the command of Philomelus, made themselves masters of 
Delphi, and seized on the sacred treasures of the temple. With 
the assistance of these resources they were able to maintain the 
contest, under the command of Onomarchus, Phayllus, and Phalecus, 
for a period of ten years, not only against the Thebans and their 
allies but even after the aecession of Philip, king of Macedonia, 
to the side of their adversaries. This was the only occasion on 
which the Phocians bore a prominent part in Greek history. After 
their final defeat by Philip a decree was passed by the Amphietyons, 
in 346, that all the Phocian towns except Ab: should be de- 
stroyed, and the inhabitants dispersed in villages. Notwithstand- 
ing the ruin thus brought upon their country, many of their towns 
seem to have been subsequently rebuilt, and the Phocians were able 
to take part with the Athenians in the final struggle for Greek inde- 
pendence at Cheronea, and in the Samian War. Their last appear- 
ance in history was in defenee of Delphi against the attaek of the 
Gauls in 279; but they still continued to subsist as a separate 
though obscure people in the days of Strabo. 

Of the origin of the Phociaus asa people we have no information. 
The earliest traditions connect them with the pre-Hellenic Leleges, 
as was the ease also with the Locrians, and this statement was 
probably intended to convey the fact that the two nations were 
tribes of the same race, They first appear under the name of 
Phocians in the Homerie catalogue as having joined the Greek 
armament agaiust Troy under the command of the two sons of 
Iphitus (Z/iad, ii. 517), and were restored amongst the ZEolic 
division of the northern Greeks. 

For the ancient geography of Phocis, see Strabo (ix. 3) and 
Pausanias (x.). The country and the existing remains of anti- 
quity are described by Dodwell (vol. i. chaps. 6 and 7) and Leake 
(Northern Greece, vol. ti.). 

PHOEBUS (dotfos, the bright or pure), a common 
epithet of APoLLo (q.v.). Artemis in like manner is called 
Phoebe, and in the Latin poets and their modern followers 
“Phoebus” and * Phoebe" are often used simply for the sun 
and the moon respectively. 

PHGENICIA (Gr. ow) forms part of the seaboard 
of Syria (q.v.), extending along the Mediterranean (some- 
times called the Phcenician Sea) from the mouth of the 
Eleutherus in the north to Mount Carmel in the south, a 
distanee of rather more than two degrees of latitude. In 
early times Pheenicians were settled beyond this district, 
but for the Persian period Dor may be taken approximately 
as the limit towards the south. In the north a strip of 
country on the other side of the Eleutherus (Nahr al-Kebir) 
was frequently reckoned to Pheenicia. Formed partly by 
alluvium carried down by perennial streams from the 
mountains to the east, and fringed by great sand-dunes 
thrown up by the sea, Phoenicia is covered by a very fertile 
vegetable soil. It is only at Eleutherus in the north, and 
near Acre (Akka) in the south, that this strip of coastland 
widens out into plains of any extent; a smaller plain is 
found at Beirút (Beyrout) For the most part the moun- 
tains approach within not many miles of the coast, or even 
close to it, leaving only a narrow belt of lowland, which 
from remote antiquity has been traversed by a caravan- 
route. To the south of Tyre the cliffs sometimes advance 
so close to the sea that a passage for the road had to be 
hewn out of the rocks, as at Seala Tyriorum (Ras an- 
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Nakura), and farther north at Promontorium. Album (Ras 
al-Abyad). It is not known how far inland the Pheenician 
territory extended; the limit was probably different at 
different times. Both the maritime district, partly under 
artificial irrigation, and the terraces, laid out with great 
care on the mountain-sides, were in antiquity in a high 
state of cultivation; and the country—more especially that 
portion which lies north of the Kásimíye (Litáni) along 
the flanks of Lebanon—still presents some of the richest 
and most beautiful landscapes in the world, in this respect 
far excelling the Italian Riviera. The lines of the lime- 
stone mountains, running for the most part parallel to the 
sea, are pierced by deep river-valleys; those that deboueh 
to the south of the Kásimiye have already been mentioned 
in the artiele PALESTINE; the most important of those to 
the north are the Nahr Zaherani, Al-Auwali, Damur (Tamy- 
ras), Nahr Beirút, Nahr al-Kelb (Lycus), Nahr Ibrahim 
(Adonis), Nahr Abu Ali (Kaddisha). The mountains are 
not rich in mineral products; but it may be mentioned 
that the geologist Fraas has recently discovered indubitable 
traces of amber-digging on the Pheenician coast. The 
purple-shell (Murex trunculus and brandaris) is still found 
in large quantities. The harbours on the Phonician coast 
which played so important a part in antiquity are nearly 
all silted up, and, with the exception of that of Deirüt, 
there is no safe port for the large vessels of modern times. 
A few bays, open towards the north, break the practically 
straight coast-line ; and there are a certain numb-r of small 
islands off the shore. It was, in the main, such points as 
these that the Pheenicians chose for their towns; sinee, while 
affording facilities for shipping, they also enabled the Phoeni- 
eians to protect themselves from attacks from the mainland, 
which was subjeet to them within but narrow limits. 

Face.—The ethnographie relations of the Pheenicians 
have been the subject of much debate. As in Gen. x., 
Sidon, the firstborn of Canaan, is elassed with the Hamites, 
many investigators are still of opinion that, in spite of their 
purely Semitic language, the Phcenicians were a distinct 
race from the Hebrews. They attach great weight to the 
peculiarities that mark the course of Phoenician civiliza- 
tion, and, above all, to their politieal organization and 
colonizing habits, which find no analogies among the 
Semites. In favour of the opposite and more probable 
view, that the Phoenicians, like the Canaanites, are an 
early offshoot from the Semitie stock, it may be urged (1) 
that the account in Gen. x. is not framed on striet ethno- 
graphic lines, and (2) that the absenee from Pheenicia of 
all trace of an original non-Semitie form of speech cannot 
be reeonciled with the theory of an exchange of language. 
The close connexion whieh existed from an early period 
between the Phcenicians and the Egyptians aceounts for 
many coincidences in the matter of religion.  Phaenieian 
eivilization, being on the whole of but little originality, 
may have been that of a Semitie people, who, from their 
situation on the narrow strip of country at the cast end 
of the Mediterranean, were naturally addicted to trade and 
colonization. 

Language.—Inseriptions, coins, topographical names pre- 
served by classical writers, proper names of persons, and the 
Punic passages in the Penulus of Plautus combine to show 
that the Phcenician language, like Hebrew, belonged to 
the north Semitic group. Even the Phoenician whieh 
survived as a rustie dialect in north Africa till the 5th 
century of our era was very closely akin to Hebrew. 
Though it retained certain old forms obsolete in Hebrew, 
Pheenician, as we know, represents on the whole a later 
stage of grammatical structure than the language of the 
Old Testament. Its voeabulary, in like manner, apart 
from a few arehaisms, coincides most nearly with later 
Hebrew. At a very early period Semitic words were 
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adopted into Greek from Pheenician ; and it is also quite 
certain that the Pheenicians had at least a great share in 
the development and diffusion of the alphabetic character 
which forms the foundation of all European alphabets. 
We possess, however, only a few Phoenician inscriptions 
and coins of very early date. The longest and most im- 
portant of the inseriptions—that on King Eshmun‘azar’s 
tomb—is in letters which, while very ancient in certain of 
their features, present a series of important modifications 
of the original type of the Semitic alphabet, as it can be 
fixed by eomparison of the oldest documents. Still more 
divergent from the ancient charaeters are the forms of 
the letters on the Pheenieian, £e, Punie, monuments of 
north Africa. (A. 80. 
eeligion. — Considering the great part which the Phceni- 
elans played in the movements of ancient civilization, 
it is singular how fragmentary are our sources of know- 
ledge for all the most essential elements of their his- 
tory. What we are told of their religion is only in 
appearance an exception to this rule. Eusebius in the 
Preparatio Evangelica cites at length from the Greek of 
Philo of Byblus à eosmogony and theogony professedly 
translated from a Berytian Sanchuniathon, who wrote 
1221 r.c. But that this work is a forgery appears from 
the apoeryphal authorities cited, and the aflinity displayed 
with the system of Euhemerus. The forger was Philo 
himself, for the writer borrows largely froin Hesiod and 
was therefore a Greek ; he gives Byblus the greatest pro- 
minence in a history professedly Berytian, and was there- 
fore a Byblian ; and finally Philo was a fanatical Enhemer- 
ist, and the admitted object of the work was to make 
converts to that system. The materials used by Philo 
were, however, in all probability mainly genuine, but so 
cut and elipped to fit his system that they must be used 
with great caution and constantly controlled by the few 
scattered data that can be gathered from authentic sources. 
The two triads of Hannibal’s oath to Philip of Macedon 
(Polyb., vii. 9, 2)—Sun, Moon, and Earth, and Rivers, 
Meadows, and Waters—eontain the objects on which all 
Phoenician worship is based. Rivers were generally sacred 
to gods, trees to goddesses ; mountains, too, were revered 
as nearer than other places to heaven; and b:tylia or 
meteoric stones were held sacred as divine messengers. 
Philos second generation of men (Genos and Genea) 
first worshipped the plants of the earth, till a drought 
ensued and they stretehed out their hands towards the 
sun as the Lord of Heaven or Beelsamén (Baal-Shamaim), 
an indieation that the worship of heavenly bodies was 
regarded as a later development of religion. — Daudissin, 
on the other hand, has lately maintained that all Pha:nician 
deities were astral and only manifested themselves in the 
terrestrial sphere, that the things holy to them on earth 
were symbols, not dwelling-places, of the gods. And there 
seems to be little doubt that this was the theory of later 
Pheemcian theology, as appears in the legend of the fiery 
star of the queen of heaven that fell into the holy strcam 
at Aphaea (Sozom., ii. 5, 5), in the coincidence of the 
names of sacred rivers with those of the celestial gods, 
and in the name Zevs OadAdooros (Hesych.) for a Sidonian 
sea-god.  Dut surely this theory was devised to remove 
a contradiction which theologians felt to be involved in 
the popular religion. In the latter logical consistency is 
not necessarily to be presumed, and astral and terrestrial 
worships might well exist side by side. In historical 
times the astral element had the aseendency ; the central 
point in religion, and the starting-point in all Pheenician 
mythology, was the worship of the Sun, who has either the 
Moon or (as the sun-god is also the heaven-god) the 
Earth for wife. In Dyblus, for which alone we possess 
some details of the loeal eult, El was the founder and 
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lord of the town, and therefore of course had the pre-emi- 
nenee in religion; and so the Byblian Philo makes El to 
be the highest god and the other clim or elohim sub- 
ordinate to him. In the other towns also the numen 
patrium was a form of the sun-god, or else his wife, and 
enjoyed somewhat exelusive honour—a step in the direction 
of monotheism similar to the Moabite worship of Chemosh 
(ep. the Mesha stone). El is represented as the first to 
introduce eireumeision and the first who saerificed an only 
son or a virgin daughter to the supreme god. He wanders 
over all the earth, westward towards the setting sun, and 
leaves Byblus to -his spouse Daaltis—this is meant to 
explain why she had the chief place in the cult of Byblus ; 
her male companion Eliün, Shadid (or peyirros Geos), is 
conceived as her youthful lover, and El is transformed into 
a hostile god, who slays Shadid with the sword. Accord- 
ing to another legend the youthful god is killed by a 
boar while hunting, and the mourning for him with the 
finding of him again make up a chief part of Byblian 
wor ship, which at an early date was enriched with elements 
borrowed from Egypt and the myth of Osiris. In other 
places we find as spouse of the highest god the moon- 
goddess Astarte with the cow’s horns, who in Tyre was 
worshipped under the symbol of a star as queen of heaven. 
With her worship as with that of Baaltis were associated 
wild orgies ; and traces of the like are not lacking even at 
Carthage (Aug., Civ. Dei, ii. +), where theology had given 
a more earnest and gloomy character to the goddess. 
Astarte was viewed as the mother of M Tyrian sun- 
god Melkarth (Eudoxus, in Athen., ix. gue D, or as 
his full title runs, “our lord Melkarth ds Baal of Tyre” 

(C.I.S., No. 122). On account of his regular daily course 
the Sun is viewed as the god who works and reveals 
himself in the world, as son of the god who is above the 
world, and as protector of civil order. But, again, as the 
Sun engenders the fruitfulness of the earth, he becomes 
the object of a sensual nature-worship, one feature of 
which is that men and women interchange garments. A 
chief feast to his honour in Tyre was the *awaking of 
Heracles” in the month Peritius (February/ March ; 
Menander of Eph., in Jos., Ant., viii. 5, 3), a festival of 
the returning power of the sun in spring, probably alluded 
to in the sarcasm of Elijah (1 Kings xviii, 27) Peculiar 
to Berytus is the worship of Poseidon and other sea-gods, 
who are connected genealogically with Zeus Belus, a son 
of El, born beyond the Euphrates, and perhaps ther efore 
connected with the Babylonian fish-gods. Berytus was 
also a chief seat of the worship of the Cabiri, the seven 
nameless sons of Sydek, with their brother Eshmün, who 
is the eighth and greatest of the Cabiri. Philo supplies 
for them a genealogy which is an attempt to present the 
growth of man from rude to higher civilization, and pre- 
sents analogies, long since observed, to the genealogy of 
the sons of Cain in Genesis. Not only their half-divine 
aneestors but the Cabiri themselves belong to a compara- 
tively recent stage of religious development. They are 
the patron deities of manual arts and eivil industry, and 
as such are the great gods of the Phoenician land, specially 
worshipped in the federal centre Tripolis. On coins of 
this town they are called Syrian (i.e, perhaps Assyrian) 
gods! which seems to imply that the Phenicians them- 
selves regarded as not primitive the many Egyptian 
elements which were quite early introduced into the 
religion of the Cabiri, and especially of Eshimün. On the 
other hand, a figure allied to Eshmün, Taaut, the inventor 
of the alphabet, is certainly borrow ed from the Egyptian 
Tehuti. So, too, Onka (Steph., s.v. “’Oyxaiae”) is prob- 
ably the Anuke of Sais, and it is possible that the whole 
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cycle of gods who revealed and interpreted the sacred books 
is Egyptian ; some of the latter have the form of a serpent. 

The Phenicians did not set up anthropomorphie statues 
of the gods, but symbolie pillars of stone, or, in the case 
of the queen of heaven, of wood (ashérah). If an actual 
image was used, likeness to man was avoided by fantastic 
details: the god had two heads or wings, or some animal 
emblem, or was dwarfish or hermaphrodite, and so on. The 
sacrifices were of oxen and other male domestie animals— 
as explatory offerings also stags*—and for minor offerings 
birds. Human sacrifices were exceptionally offered by the 
state to avert great disasters; the victim was chosen from 
among the citizens and must be innocent, wherefore children 
were ehosen, and by preference firstborn or only sons. 
The same idea that the godhead demanded the holiest and 
most costly gift explains the prostitution of virgins at 
certain feasts in the sacred groves of the queen of heaven, 
and the temporary consecration of maidens or matrons as 
kédéshath (iepddovdot), For this custom, as for that of 
human sacrifice, substitutes were by and by introduced in 
many places; thus at Byblus it was held sufficient that 
the women cut off their hair at the feast of Adonis (De 
Dea Syr., c. 6). 

Origin of the Phanicians.—The oldest towns were held 
to have been founded by the gods themselves, who pre- 
sumably also placed the Phienicians in them. Imitating 
the Egyptians, the race claimed an antiquity of 30,000 
years (Africanus, in Syncellus, p. 31), yet they retained 
some memory of having migrated from older seats on an 
Eastern sea. Herodotus (vii. 89) understood this of the 
Persian Gulf; the companions of Alexander sought to 
prove by learned etymologies that they had actually found 
here the old seats of the Phwnicians. But all this rested on 
a mere blunder, and the true form of the tradition is pre- 
served by Trogus (Just., xvii. 3, 3), who places the oldest 
seats of the Phcenicians on the Syrium stagnum or Dead 
Sea—with whieh the Greeks before the time of the Dia- 
dochi had no acquaintance—and says that, driven thence 
by an earthquake, they reached the coast, and founded 
Sidon. This earthquake Bunsen has ingeniously identified 
with that which destroyed Sodom and Gomorrha, and 
with which Genesis itself conneets the migrations of Lot. 
Perhaps it played much such a part in the mythic history 
of the peoples of Canaan as the breach of the dam of 
Marib does in the history of the Arabs. 

In historical times the Phoenicians called themselves 
Canaanites and their land Canaan (Kéna‘an, Kena‘; Xvà 
in Heeateeus, fr. 254), the latter applying equally to the 
coast which they tnemselves held and the inland highlands 
which the Israelites oceupied. The Greeks call people 
and land Poivixes, Powixy ; the former is the older word, 
which in itself disposes of the idea that Phcenicia means 
the land of the date-palm, which the Greeks called $otvi£, 
1. , Phonician? In truth, doéívues, with an antique 
tennination used in forming other names of nations 
(AtOcxes, Opijukes), is derived from d4owós, “blood-red,” 
probably in allusion to the dark complexion of the race. 

When the southern part of the coast of Canaan was 
oceupied by the Philistines the region of Ekron became the 
boundary of Phoenicia to the south (Josh. xiii. 3); the 
northern boundary in the time of the Persians was the 
town of Posidium and the mouth of the Orontes (Herod., 
iii. 91; Pseudo-Scylax, § 104). Under the Seleucids 
these limits contracted, the southern boundary being the 
Chorseus (Ptol., Codd. B. E., Pal. 1), which falls into the sea 
uorth of the tower of Straton, aud the northern the river 


? For stags offered to Tanit see Clermout-Ganueau, Jour. sis., ser. 
T, VOl NL, mo 232 sg 44837. 

? [n reality the date-palm is not aboriginal in these regions, Hehn, 
Kulturpflanzen, &c., 3d ed., p. 233. 
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Eleutherus, so that Orthósia was the last town of Phoenicia 
and the whole region of Aradns was exeluded.! Under 
the Roman empire the southern boundary was unchanged, 
but the northern advanced to a little south of Balanea.? A 
still narrower definition of Canaan is that in Gen. x. 19 and 
Josh. xiii. 2-6, where Sidon or its territory is the northern 
limit; but the reference is only to the land destined to be 
occupied hy Israel, fora younger hand has added to Sidon 
(the firstborn of Canaan) and Heth a list of other nations, 
sons of Canaan, extending northwards as far as Hamath.? 

It is a singular fact that alike in the Old Testament and 
in Homer, in the time of Tyre's greatest might, we con- 
stantly read of Sidonians and not of Tyrians. The explan- 
ation that Sidonians is a synonym of Phcenicians in general 
is defended on 1 Kings v. 1 [15] compared with ver. 6 
[20], but is not adequate; the same chapter distinguishes 
between the Sidonians and the Giblites or men of Byblus 
(E.V., " stone squarers,” ver. 18 [32]). And in Gen. x. we 
have besides Sidon the peoples of Arce, Sinna, Aradus, and 
Simyra enumerated in order from south to north —mostly 
unimportant towns afterwards absorbed in the land of 


Aradus—and yet Tyre is lacking, though one faneies that | 


we could better miss even Aradus, which was a colony from | assuming that the twelve years of Astartus and the twelve of the 


Sidon (Strabo, xvi. p. 753), only Aradus was founded by 
fugitives, and so must, from the first, have been inde- 
pendent. Hence we may conjecture that the list in Genesis 
is politieal in principle ; and this gives us a solution of the 
whole difficulty, viz., that, during the flourishing period of 
Pheenicia, Sidon and Tyre formed a single state whose 
kings reigned first in Sidon and then in Tyre, but whose 
inhabitants continued to take their name from the old 
metropolis. The first unambiguous example of two dis- 
tinct kings in Tyre and Sidon is in the end of the 8th 
century B.C., on an inscription of Sennacherib (Schrader, 
A.ÀA.7., 2d ed., p. 286 sq.) and there is every reason to 
think that the revolt of Sidon from Tyre about 726 spoken 
of by Menander (Jos, Ant., ix. 14, 2) was a revolt not 
from Tyrian hegemony but from the Tyrian kingdom. The 
several Phcenician eities had lists of their kings back to a 
very early date. Abedbalus f reigned at Berytus in the 
time which Philo had ciphered out as that of the judge 
Jerubbaal, z.e., about the beginning of the 13th century 
B.C., and in Sidon there is word of kings at the time to 
which the Greeks referred the rape of Europa (15th cen- 
tury ; see Leetus, in Tatian, Adv. Grecos, 58). The leading 
Phenician towns are mentioned in connexion with the 
Syrian wars of the Pharaohs of the XVIIIth, XIXth, and 
XXth Dynasties (16th-13th century); thus under Thothmes 
III. we read of Berytus, Ace, Joppe, and repeatedly of 
Aradus, which is commonly spoken of along with Haleb 
(Aleppo) and other eastern districts. The mention of Tyre 
is less certain, as there were two cities which the Egyptians 
called T'ar; but there is no mistake as to the city on the 
sea called “ T'aru the haven” in the journey of an Egyptian 
of the 14th century (tec. of the Past, ii. 107 sy.),—“ water 
is carried to it in barks, it is richer in fish than in sands " ; 
the noble aqueduets therefore, of which the ruins are still 
seen, were not yet constructed. 

The oldest parts of Tyre were taken to be the town on the main- 
lanl, afterwards known as Paketyrus, and the so-called temple of 
Hercules built on a rocky islet, which Hiram by and by united with 
the insular part of the town. According to native historians this 
temple was more properly one of Olympian Zeus, that is, of Baal- 
Shamaim, the Lord of Heaven.’ Herodotus, after inquiries made 

! Strabo, xvi. p. 753; Ptol, v. 15, 4, 5, both seemingly from 
Artemidorus, The Eleutherus as boundary appears also in Jos, Ant., 
xv. 4, l et sep. 

? Plin, V. Ma, v. 69, 793 Min, Hieros., pp. 582, 585 (Wess.). 

? See Wellhausen in Jahrh. f. d. Theol., 1876, p. 403. 

* Nolleke's conjecture for 'AgéMaNos, in Porphyry, ap. Euseb., 
Prop. Ev., x. 9. 

* This appears by comparing Herod., ii. 44, with the mention of the 
same golden stele by Menander (Jos., Cont. adp., i. 18). 
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on the spot, fixes the founding of the city in 2756 n.c. ; but Tyre 
did not attain great importance till the later island city was built. 
According to Trogus (Justin, xviii. 3, 5) the Phonicians (not the 
people of Sidon, as the passage is often misread to mean), who had 
been subdued by the king of Ascalon, took ship and founded Tyre 
a year before the taking of Troy. This goes well with the spread 
of the Philistine power in the time of the later judges and with the 
fact that Asealon was still a Canaanite town under Rameses I. (e. 
1385 p.c.), while in the eighth year of Rameses ITI. (e. 1246) the 
Pulosata made a raid into Égypt.9  Philistus (in Busch., Cun., No. 
803) gives us without knowing it the era used in Tyre and in early 
times also in Carthage when he says that Zorus (ie, Cor, Tyre) 
and Careliedon built Carthage in 1213 b.c., or rather, according to 
a very good MS. (Regin.), in 1209, which agrees with the date 1208 
for the fall of Troy on the Parian marble, and also may be recon- 
ciled with the notice (taken from Philistus) in Appian, Punica, i., 
that the fonnding of Zorus and Carchedon was fifty years before the 
fall of Troy, if we suppose that Philistus took for the latter event 
the latest date we know of, viz., that assigned by Democritus.” Now 
Josephus (Ant, viii. 3, 1) counts 229 years from the building of 
Tyre to Hiram, and places the foundation of Carthage (Cont. Ap., i. 
18) in the 155th year from Hiram’s aecession. The best authority 
for the last-named event is Timieus, who puts it in 814 r.c. This 


| gives us for the fouuding of Tyre a date twelve years later than that 


of Philistus, but it is probable that Josephus in summing up the 
individual reigns between Hiram and the building of Carthage as 
given by Menander departed from the intention of his author in 


contemporaneous usurper were not to be reckoned separately.* This 
hypothesis enables us to give a restored chronology which cannot 
be far from the truth (see infra). 

Manufactures and Inventions. —The towns of the Phoni- 
elan coast were active from a very early date in various 
manufactures. Glass work, for which the sands of the 
Belus gave excellent material, had its chief seat in Sidon ; 
embroidery and purple-dyeing were favoured by the preva- 
lence of the purple-giving murex all along the coast. The 
ancients ascribed to the Phoenicians the invention of all 
three industries, but glass-making seems to have been 
borrowed from Egypt, where this manufacture is of im- 
memorial antiquity; and several circumstances indicate 
that the other two arts probably came from Babylon—in 
particular, the names of the two main tints of purple— 
dark red (argaman) and dark blue (tékhéleth)—seem not 
to be Phoenician. The Pheenicians, however, brought 
these arts to perfection and spread the knowledge of them. 
In other particulars also the ancients looked on the Phoni- 
cians as the inventive people par excellence : to them as 
the great trading nation was ascribed the invention of 
arithmetic, measure, and weight, which are really Dabylon- 
lan in origin, and also of writing, although it is not even 
quite certain that it was the Phoenicians who adapted the 
Egyptian hieroglyphie alphabet to Semitic use.” Yet here 
again the Phoenicians have undisputedly the scarcely 
inferior merit of having communicated the art to all the 
nations of the Mediterranean basin. 

Navigation, Trade, Colonies.—The beginnings of navi- 
gation lie beyond all human memory, but it is not hard 
to understand how the ancients made this also an inven- 
tion of the Phoenicians, whose skill as seamen was never 
matched by any ancient people before or after them. 
Even in later times Greek observers noted with admiration 
the exact order kept on board Pheenician ships, the skill 
with which every corner of space was utilized, the careful 
disposition of the cargo, the vigilance of the steersmen 
and their mates (Xen., Œe., viii. 11 sy.). They steered 
by the pole-star, which the Grecks therefore called the 
Phoenician star (Hyginus, Po. Asz., ii. 2); and all their 


6 Sce Brugsch, Geschichte Aeyyptens, pp. 516, 598. 

7 If Democritus was born in 470 (Thrasyllus), his date for the fall 
of Troy is 1160. 

8 He is contemporaneons on the reading M«0' ob "Acrapros given 
by Theophilus, Ad Avtol., iii. 19. If Josephus took it so, then 
according to the best readings he would get exactly 155 years. 

? That the Semitic alphabet did not come from cuneiform writing 
may be taken as certain; but also it is not probable that it came 
from the hieratie character of the Egyptians. 
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vessels, from the common round yaĉàos, to the great Tar- 
shish ships, the East-Indiamen— so to speak —of the ancient 
world, had a speed which the Greeks never rivalled. Of 
the extent of the Phoenicians’ trade in the last days of 
Tyre’s glory Ezekiel (xxvii. 12-25) has left a lively picture, 
which shows how large was the share they had in overland 
as well as in naval commerce. It was they, in fact, who 
from the earliest time distributed to the rest of the world 
the wares of Egypt and Babylon (Herod., i. 1). To the 
lands of the Euphrates and Tigris there were two routes : 
the more northerly passed obliquely through Mesopotamia 
and had on it the trading places of Haran (Carrh:e), 
Canneh (Cen), and Eden; the other, more southerly, 
had Sheba (Saba) for its goal, and led down the Euphrates, 
passing Asshur (Sura) and Chilmad (Charmande). There 
were other routes in the Persian and Macedonian period, 
but they do not belong to the present history. 

Actual inland settlements of the Phcenicians seem to 
have been few; we know of one near the head of the 
northern trade road, Laish, which was lost to the Danites 
in the time of the judges (Judges xviii.), and one on the 
southern route, Eddana on the Euphrates (Steph. B., s.v.), 
which corresponds in name with Eden, but is not the same 
place, but perhaps rather the Giddan of Isidore of Charax 
(81). In the Arabian caravan trade in perfume, spices, 
and incense for worship the Phoenicians had a lively 
interest (Herod., iii. 107). These wares were mainly pro- 
duced not in Arabia but in eastern Africa and India; but 
Sheba in Yemen was the emporium of the whole trade, 
and the active commerce of this rich and powerful state 
in the times before the Persian is seen better than by any 
direct testimony from the exact knowledge of the Sabæan 
lands shown in Gen. x., from the many references to Arabia 
and Sheba in the Assyrian monuments, and from such 
facts as Euting's discovery at Taima in the heart of Arabia 
of an Aramaic inscription of the 6th century B.C., composed 
by a man with an Egyptian name.} 

In Egypt Pheenician trade and civilization soon took 
firm root; they alone were able to maintain their Egyptian 
trade and profits in the anarchic times of the XXIIId 
to the NXVth Dynasties (825-650 B.c.), times like those 
of the Mameluke beys, in which all other foreign merchants 
were frightened away and the Greek legend of the inhos- 
pitable Busiris originated.? The Tyrians had their own 
quarter in old Memphis (Herod., ii, 112), but there never 
were real colonies of the Phoenicians in Egypt. 

That in matters economic Syria and Palestine depended 
on Phoenicia might have been inferred even if we had not 
the express testimony of Ezekiel that these lands were in- 
cluded in the sphere of Tyrian trade; so too was Togarmah, 
an Armenian district. 

Cilicia was important to the Phoenicians as the natural 
point of shipment for wares from the Euphrates regions ; 
and the opposite island of Cyprus attracted them by its 
store of timber for shipbuilding, and of copper. Both 
these countries were originally peopled by the non-Semitic 
Kittim, who have left their name in the Cilician district 
Cetis and the Cyprian city Citium ; but they came under 
profound Semitic influences, mainly those of the Phoe- 
nicians, who on the mainland had settlements at Myri- 
andus (Xen., Anab., i. 4, 6) and Tarsus? while in Cyprus 
Citium—which to the last remained the chief seat of the 
Pheenician tongue and culture— was held to have its 
foundation from Belus (Steph., s.v. * A«z)0os "), and Car- 
pasia from Pygmalion (Id., s.v.)  Pseudo-Scylax (8 103), 


1 Noldeke, in Sitzb. Berl. Ak., 1884, p. 818 sq. 
? XáAMBms, the herald of Busiris, is simply 555) dog? 
3 Tarsus was founded by Aradians, Dio Chr., xxxiii. 40. Ai, a 


city of the Pheenicians in Hecateus, fr. 259, is probably not Ægæ 
but Gaza. 
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writing in 346 B.c., knows Carpasia, Cerynea, and Lapethus 
as Phwnician; but the view that Phcenician sway in Cyprus 
was very ancient and that the Phcenicians were gradually 
driven back by the Greeks appears not to be sound. On 
the contrary, the balance of power seems to have varied 
greatly; the Assyrian tribute-lists of 673 and 667 (Schrader, 
K.A.T., p. 354 sq.) contain but two names of Phoenician 
cities in Cyprus, Sillū (Soli) and Kartihadast (probably 
New Paphos); not one of the later Phcenician kingdoms is 
mentioned, so that presumably none of them then existed, 
and not one of the ten Cyprian kings mentioned appears 
to be Phoenician by name. Menander tells us (Jos., Ant., 
ix. 14, 2) that the kings of Tyre ruled over Cyprus at the 
close of the 8th century ; but a very clear proof that there 
was no ancient and uninterrupted political connexion with 
Pheenicia lies in the fact that the Cyprian Greeks took the 
trouble to frame a Greek cuneiform character modelled on 
the Assyrian. 

The Homeric poems represent the Phoenicians as present 
in Greek waters for purposes of traffic, including the pur- 
chase and capture of slaves, but not as settlers. Tradition 
(see especially Thucyd., i. 8) is unanimous in representing 
the Carians and Phoenicians as having occupied the islands 
of the /Egean before the migrations of the Greeks to Asia 
Minor, but so far as the Phcenicians are concerned this 
holds only of the southern islands—afterwards occupied 
by Dorians— where they had mining-stations, and also 
establishments for the capture of the murex and purple- 
dyeing. The most northerly of the Cyclades on which 
we can prove a Phoenician settlement is Oliarus (Steph., 
s.v.), which was occupied by Sidonians, probably with a 
view to the use of the marble quarries of Paros, which lies 
opposite. Similarly the Byblians occupied Melos (Steph., 
s.v.), which produced a white pigment (Melian earth), alum, 
and sulphur. Two great islands were held as main seats 
of the purple trade, Cythera (Herod., i. 105) and Thera, 
with the neighbouring Anaphe (Herod., iv. 147 ; Steph., s.v. 
* MeuBAiapos”),—as also the town Itanus at the eastern 
extremity of Crete (Steph., s.v.). Specially famous was 
the purple of the Laconian waters,—the isles of Elishah of 
Ezekiel xxvii. 7. Farther east the Phoenicians were settled 
in Rhodes.6 The Greek local tradition about the Phe- 
nicians seems, in Thera and Rhodes, to embody real his- 
torical reminiscences, and it is confirmed for Thera and 
Melos by the discoveries of Phoeniclan pottery and orna- 
ments in the upper strata of the tuff, and for other places 
by peculiar eults which survived among the later Dorian 
settlers. Thus the Aphrodite Urania of Cythera was 
identical with the Oriental goddess of love at Paphos, and 
Herodotus (i. 105) makes her temple to be founded from 
Ascalon ; the coins of Itanus (Mionnet, ii. 284 sy.) show 
a fish-tailed deity ; in Rhodes human sacrifices to Cronus 
were long kept up (Porph., De Abs., ii. 54). The legends 
of Rhodes and Crete have a character quite distinct from 
that of other Greek myths, and so give lasting testimony 
to the deep influence in both islands of even the most 
hideous aspects of Phoenician religion; it is enough to 
refer in this connexion to the stories of the eight children 
of Helios in Rhodes, of Europa, the Minotaur, and the 
brazen Talos in Crete. The pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 
the islands, the Carians and their near kinsmen the Eteo- 
cretans or Mndite (probably identical with the PHILISTINEs, 
q..), had no native civilization, and were therefore wholly 
under the influence of the higher culture of the Phoenicians. 
But on the Greeks too the Pheenicians had no small influ- 


4 As an enormous supply of murex was needed for this industry, 
the conjecture of Duncker is probably sound, that the purple stations 
were the oldest of all Phoeniciau settlements. 

5 Rodanim, 1 Chron. i. 7, by which Dodanim in Gen. x. 4 must be 
corrected ; sec Ergias (?) and Polyzelus, in Athen., viii. p. 360 D. 
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ence, as appears even from the many Pheenician loan-words 
for stuffs, utensils, writing materials, and similar things 
connected with trade.! From the Pheenicians the Greeks 
derived their weights and measures; pura, the Hebrew 
maneh, became a familiar Greek word. From Phoenicia 
too they had the alphabet whieh unanimous tradition con- 
nects with the name of Cadmus, founder of Thebes. Henee 
Cadmus has been taken to mean “eastern” (from Dp), 
and Thebes viewed as a Pheenician eolony; but the Greeks 
did not speak Pheenician, and the Pheenicians would not 
call themselves Easterns. Further, an inland colony of 
Phoenicians is highly improbable; and all other traces seem 
to connect Cadmus with the north. But the Cadmeans, 
who traced their descent to Cadmus, eolonized Thera, and 
it was they who, mingling with the Phoenicians left on the 
island, learned the alphabet. It was in Thera, where the 
oldest Greek inseriptions have been found, that the inven- 
tion of letters was ascribed to the mythie ancestor, and 
that he was made out to be a Pheenieian. We now know 
better than we did a few years ago how much the oldest 
Greeks depended before the migrations on the movements 
of Eastern eivilization, and can well believe that the Phe- 
nicians played a very important part in this connexion, 
Thus in the tombs of Mycenæ we find Plxenician idols, 
objeets of amber, and an ostrich egg side by side with rich 
jewels of gold, Oriental decoration, and images of Eastern 
plants and animals ; thus too the rock-tombs of Hymettus 
closely resemble those of Phoenicia ; and above all we find 
on the Isthmus of Corinth, that most ancient seat of eom- 
meree, the worship of the Tyrian Melkarth under the name 
of Melicertes. Yet with all these proofs of a lively trade 
there is no trace of Phoenician settlements on the Greek 
mainland and the central islands of the /Egean; but in 
the north Thasus was oceupied for the sake of its gold 
mines (Herod., vi. 47), and so probably was Galepsus on 
the opposite Thracian coast (Harpoer., s.v.), where also it 
was Phcenicians (Strabo, xiv. p. 680; from Callisthenes) 
who opened the gold mines of Pangeeus. Beyond these 
points their settlements in this direction do not seem to 
have extended ; the Tyrians, indeed, according to Ezekiel, 
traded in slaves and bronze-ware with the Greeks of Pontus 
(Javan), the Tibareni (Tubal), and Moschi (Meshech); but 
all supposed traces of actual settlements on these coasts 
prove illusory, and Pronectus on the Gulf of Astaeus, which 
Stephanus attributes to the Phoenieians, lies so isolated that 
it was perhaps only a station of their fleet in Persian times. 
The great centre of Phcenician colonization was the 
western half of the Mediterranean and the Atlantie coasts 
to the right and left of the straits. In especial the trade 
with Tarshish, that is, the region of the Tartessus (Guadal- 
quivir) was what made the commercial greatness of the 
Pheenieians ; for here they had not only profitable fisheries 
(tunny and murzna) but above all rich mines of silver and 
other metals, to whieh the navigable rivers Guadiana and 
Guadalquivir gave easy access. The untutored natives 
had little idea of the value of the metals; for long there 
was no competition, and so the profits were enormous ; it 
was said that even the anchors were of silver in ships re- 
turning from Spain (Diod., v. 35). Next the Phoenicians 
ventured farther on the ocean and drew tin from the mines 
of north-west Spain or the rieher deposits of Cornwall; 
the tin islands (Cassiterides) were reached from Brittany, 
and are always distinguished from the British mainland, 
so that the old view which makes them the Scilly Islands 
is probably right. The tin was supposed to be produced 
where it was exchanged,—a very common ease.? Amber 
too was brought in very early times from the farthest 
north ; amber ornaments are often mentioned by Homer, 
1 Sce A, Muller, in Beitr. z. 

2 See Lit. Centrbl., 1871, p 


K. d. iudog, Spr., i. 273 sq. 
528. 
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and have been found in the oldest tombs of Cum and in 
those by the Lion gate at Mycene. The Phonieians can 
hardly have fetched the amber themselves from the Baltic 
or even from the North Sea (where it searcely can have 
ever been common); it came to them by two trade routes, 
one from the Baltie to the Adriatic, the other up the 
Rhine and down the Rhone, But indeed a deposit of 
amber has been found in the Lebanon not far from Sidon? 
and perhaps the Phonicians worked this and only concealed, 
after their manner, the origin of the precious ware. Cer- 
tainly the ancients knew of Syrian amber, and. knew also 
that amber eould be dug from the ground.* The rich 
trade with Spain led to the colonization of the west (Diod., 
ut supra), Strabo (i. 43) dates the settlements beyond 
the Pillars of Hereules soon after the Trojan War, in tlie 
time, that is, of Tyre's first expansion. Lixus in Maure- 
tania was oller than Gades (Pliny, xix. 63) and Gades a 
few years older than Utica (Vell, i. 2), which again was 
founded 1101 r.c. (Pseudo-Arist., Wir, ause, 134; Bocchus, 
in Plin, xvi. 216). Most of the African colonies were no 
doubt younger; we have dates for Aoza (887-855, Men- 
ander) and Carthage (S14, Times). Here, as generally 
in like eases, the farthest points were settled first and the 
need for intermediate stations to secure connexion was 
felt later. The colonization was carried out on a great 
seale. Ophelas (Strabo, xvii. 826) may exaggerate when 
he speaks of 300 eities on the Mauretanian coast beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules; but the eolonists and the Cartha- 
ginians after them stamped west Africa with a thoroughly 
Pheenician character, and their language was dominant, at 
least in the cities, far beyond the limits of their nation- 
ality, just as was the ease with Latin and Arabie in later 
times. It is most likely that so great a mass of colonists 
was not wholly drawn from the narrow bounds of Phoenicia, 
but that the inland Canaanites, pushed back hy Hebrews 
and Philistines, furnished many recruits; the supposed 
testimonies to this fact, however, are late, and certainly 
apoeryphal. 

Surveying the great settlements of the Phenicians from east to 
west, we find them first in Sicily, oceupyiug, in a way typical of 
the commencement of all their settlements, projecting headlands 
and neighbouring islets, from which they traded with the Siculi 
(Thueyd., vi. 2). Their chief seat seemingly was Macara (Hera- 
clides, Polit., 29), on the south coast, Mp2 U^" on coins, Heraclea 
Minoa of the Greeks. Before the Greeks they retired to the north 
coast, where they held Motye, Panormus, and Soloeis, supporte 
by their allianee with and influenee over the Elymi, and by the 
neighbourhood of Carthage, which here and elsewhere succeeded to 
the heritage of Tyre, and gave protection to the Phenieiau colonies. 
The islands between Sicily and Afriea—Melite, with its excellent 
harbour and commanding position on the naval highway, Gaulus, 
and Cossura—were also oceupied (Diod., v. 12), aud a beginning 
was made with the colonization of Sardinia (i5, v. 35), where 
Caralis is said to bea Tyrian foundation (Claudian, P. Gild., 520) ; 
but real sovereignty over this island and Corsica was first exercised 
hy the Carthaginians.9 It is uncertain if Phanician trade with 
and influence on the Etruscans is older than the politieal alliance 
of the latter with Carthage; there were, at least, no Phanician 
colonies in Italy. On the east coast of Spain Darciuo (Auson., Epist., 
xxiv. 6S) and Old Carthage (Ptol., ii. 6, 64) are settlements apparently 
older than the Spanish empire of Carthage, but their origin is not 
therefore necessarily Pha-nician, especially as Old Carthage lies in- 
laud ; they may date from the conflicts of Carthage and the Massa- 
liotes. In Tartessus, on the other hand, or Tardetania, as it was 
called later, all the important coast towns were Phcenician (Strabo, 
iii. 151, 156 sq., 169 sq. )—A hdera, Sex (which was regarded as onc of 
the oldest of the Tyrian settlements in Spaiu), Malaca, Carteia, aud, 
most famous of all, Gades, with its most holy shrine of THercules ; 
it lay on an islet which had not even drinking water, but the posi- 
tion was a commanding one. Still farther off lay Onoba, where 
the Tyrians are said to have settled before they were in Gades. Iu 
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Africa the most easterly settlement was Great Leptis, which is 
the only colony ascribed to Sidonians, driven from their home by 


3 Fraas, Drei Mon. im Lib., p. 94, and Aus dem Orient, ii. 60 sq. 

* Pliny, V.J., xxxvii. 37, 40, reading with Detlefsen ez humo. 

5 The Greeks of the 6th eentury had a very fantastie idea of the 
value of these islands (Herod., i. 170, v. 106, 121). 
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civil troubles (Sallust, Jug., 78), and is therefore presnmably one 
of the oldest. Less certain are the aceonnts that the sister cities 
(Ea and Sabratha were founded, the former by Pheenicians from 
Sicily, the latter from Tyre (Sil. Ital., iii. 256 sọ.). The district 
Emporia on the Lesser Syrtis was named from its many Phcenician 
trading towns. lere, on the river Cinyps, corn produced three- 
hundredfold, and a great trade-road led inland to the land of the 
Garamantes. That the commercial town of Tacape (Kabis) and the 
island of Meninx (Jirba), with its purple-dyeing trade, were Pho- 
nician is proved by inseriptions, and Capsa, in inland Numidia, 
was deemed a foundation of the Tyrian Hercules (Oros., v. 15). 
Among the Pheenician towns in Africa proper Achulla was Melitan 
(Steph., s.v. *"AxoXNa "), Lesser Leptis and Hadrumetum Tyrian 
(Pliny, v. 76; Solin., 27, 9), as was also Aoza (Menander), that is, 
rather the Uzita of Strabo and Ptolemy (ep. Wilmanns on C.Z L., 
viii, 68), 54 miles inland from Leptis, than Auzia in inland Maure- 
tania. On the north coast Carthage and Utica are Tyrian colonies, 
and probably also Hippo Zarytus, though Sidon, on a coin, claims 
it and other Tyrian colonies as her daughters (Movers, Pénizier, 
ii. 2, p. 134). The unidentified town of Canthele and the island 
Eudeipne are ealled Liby-Pheenician (Steph., 5.7v.), and this name 
in later times denoted the Phanicians in Africa apart from and in 
contrast to Carthage. The Semitic populations were thickly sown 
over all this region, but we cannot generally distinguish Pheenician 
colonies, Carthaginian foundations, and native settlements that 
had beeome Punic. Chalee, on the coast east of Oran, in the 
country of the Massyli, was Phcenieian, but their great domain 
was the Atlantic coast of Mauretania. Tingis and Zelis, if originally 
Berber, became thoroughly Phanician cities (Mela, ii. 6, 9; Strabo, 
iii. 140); the chief colony here was Lixus (Ps.-Seylax, § 112), a 
city accounted greater than Carthage. Southward, on the so-called 
KóVros “Euopixés, and onwards to the mouth of the Dra river 
Tyrian colonies lay thick, and here a great trade-route went inland 
to the country of the Blacks. These colonies were ruined by the 
invasion of the Pharusii and Nigritz (Strabo, xvii. 826), who spread 
destruetion just as did the Almoravids when they issned from the 
same region in the 11th eentury ; the Carthaginians saved the rem- 
nant of their kinsmen by sending Hanno to fonnd the new colony 
of Thymiaterium and plant 30,000 Liby-Phenici.us in the old 
ports of Karikon Teichos, Gytte, Aera, Melitta, and Arambys. 
The most westerly point reached by the Phonicians was the For- 
tunate Island (the largest of the Canaries, probably), which later 
fancy painted in glowing colours after intercourse with so distant a 
region had ceased (Diod., v. 20). 

The trading connexions of the Phoenicians reached far 
beyond their most remote colonies, and it must have been 
their knowledge of Africa which encouraged Pharaoh Necho 
to send a Phonician expedition to circumnavigate Africa. 
This greatest feat of ancient seamanship was actually accom- 
plished in 611-605 B.c., at a time when the mother-country 
had already lost its independence, and the colonial empire 
had but a shadow of its former splendour. The power of 
Tyre rested directly on her colonies, which, unlike the Greek 
colonies, remained subject to the mother-city ; we read of 
rebellions in Utica and Citium which were put down by 
arms. The colonies paid tithes of all their revenues and 
sometimes also of booty taken in war to the Tyrian Hercules, 
and sent envoys to Tyre for his chief feast. But Tyre was 
too remote long to exercise as effective a control over her 
dependencies as was possible to the more favourably placed 
Carthage; the relation gradually became looser, and the 
more substantial obligations of the colonies ceased to be 
discharged ; yet Carthage certainly paid tithes to the 
Tyrian Hercules as late as the middle of the 6th century B.c. 

Fragments of History.— Josephus (Ant., viii. 5, 3, and 
Ap., i. 17, 18) has fortunately preserved extracts of two 
Hellenistic historians, Dius and Menander of Ephesus, which 
supply at least the skeleton of the history of the golden age 
of Tyre. From them we learn that Hiram (or rather Hirdm) 
I., son of Abibal, reigned from 980 to 946 n.c. He enlarged 
the insular town to the east by filling up the so-called 

> r H L . 
erpéxopor, united the temple of Baal-Shamaim with the 
main island by a mole, placed in it a golden pillar, and 
splendidly renewed the temples of Hercules! and Astarte. 
The inhabitants of Utica—so the text must be corrected 


1 This is the Ageuorium at the northern extremity of the island 
(Arr.,ii. 24). Except in this point the topography of Renan (Miss. de 
Phén., p. 546 sq., and Pl. Ixix.) is here followed. 
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(Irvkalors)—having ceased to pay tribute, Hiram reduced 
them in a victorious expedition, after which he founded the 
feast of the awaking of Hercules in the month Peritius. 
The Tyrian annals also mentioned the connexion of Hiram 
with Solomon king of Jerusalem. The relations of Phæni- 
cians and Israelites had been generally friendly before this ; 
it appears from Judges v. 17, Gen. xlix. 13, 20, that Asher, 
Zebulon, and Dan acknowledged some dependence on Sidon, 
and had in return a share in its commerce ; and the only 
passage in the older period of the judges which represents 
Israelites as subject to Sidonians, and again casting off the 
yoke, is Judges x. 12, which perhaps refers to the time of 
power of the Canaanites of Hazor (Graetz, i. 112). The 
two nations drew closer together under the kings. Hiram 
built David's palace (2 Sam. v. 11), and also gave Solomon 
cedar and fir-trees, as well as workmen for his palace and 
temple, receiving in exchange large annual payments of 
oil and wine, and finally the cession of a Galilæan district 
(Cabul), in return for the gold he had supplied to decorate 
the interior of the temple. The temple was quite in Phe- 
nician style, as appears particularly in the two pillars Jachin 
and Boaz. We may also judge that it was Hiram's temples 
that led Solomon to propose to himself a similar work? 
One commercial result of the alliance with Solomon was 
the united expedition from Eziongeber on the Gulf of 
Akaba to Ophir (Malabar)? The oldest known Pheenician 
inscription (C.7.., No. 5) is of a servant of “ Hiram king 
of the Sidonians,” a title which, as we have seen, 1s quite 
suitable for the king of Tyre. Hiram’s grandson Abdas- 
tarte I. (929-920) was murdered by his foster-brothers, and 
the eldest took the regal title (920-908), but in the last 
twelve years of his reign he shared his throne with a scion 
of the old house, [Abd]Astarte IT. (208-896). His brother 
Astharym or Abdastharym (896-887) was murdered by a 
third brother Phelles, who, in turn, after a reign of but eight 
months, was slain by Ithobal L, priest of Astarte, whose 
reign (887-855) marks a return to more settled rule. 
Ithobal was beloved of the gods, and his intercession put an 
end to a year of drought which Josephus recognized as that 
which is familiar to us in the history of Elijah and Ahab. 
In 1 Kings xvi. 31 Ithobal appears as Ethbaal, king of the 
Sidonians. At this time the Tyrians still continued to ex- 
pand mightily. Botrys in Phoenicia and Aoza in Africa are 
foundations of Ithobal; the more famous Carthage owed 
its foundation to the civil discords that followed on the 
death of King Metten I. (849-820). According to the 
legend current in later Carthage (Justin, xviii. 4,3 - 6,9), 
Metten's son Phygmalion (820-773), who began to reign 
at the age of nine, slew, when he grew up, his uncle 
Sicharbas, the priest of Hercules and second man in the 
kingdom, in order to seize his treasures. The wife of 
Sicharbas was Elissa, Phygmalion's sister, and she fled and 
founded Carthage. Truth and fable in this legend are 
not easy to disentangle, but as Elissa is named also in the 
Tyrian annals she is probably historical. 

From the time of Ithobal downwards the further progress 
of Phoenicia was threatened by a foreign power. The 
older campaigns of the empires of the Euphrates and Tigris 
against the Mediterranean coast had left no abiding results 
—neither that of the Chaldwans in 1535 or 1533 (Eus., 
Can., No. 481), nor that of Tiglath Pileser I., c. 1120 B.c.* 


? The date 11 or 12 Hiram which Josephus gives for the building 
of the temple (Ant, viii, 3, 1; Ap. i. 18) must in the Tyrian annals 
have referred to tlie cutting of wood in Lebanon for the native temples, 
which Josephus then misinterpreted by 1 Kings v. 6[20] sq. 

3 So Caldwell, Comp. Gram. of Dravidian Languages, p. 66; Burnell, 
Indian Antiquary, 1872, p. 230. The decisive argument is that the 
Hebrew word for “peacocks” can only be the Tamil tókei [see, how- 
ever, OPHIR]. 

+ He had the control of the ships of the Aradians ; Ménant, Aann. 
des vois d' Assyrie, p. 50. 
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More serious was the new advance of the Assyrians under 
Ashurnacirpal (7. 870), when this prince took tribute from 
the lords of Tyre, Sidon, Byblus, Mahallat, Maiz, Kaiz, the 
Westland, and the island Aradus. A king of Aradus was one 
of the allies of Rammanidri of Damascus whom Shalman- 
eser HI. smote at Karkar in 854; thereafter the Assyrian 
took tribute of Tyre in 842 and 839, and in the latter year 
also from Byblus. Again in 803 Rammanniraru boasted of 
exacting tribute from Tyre and Sidon, but thereafter there 
was a respite until Tiglath Pileser IL, the real founder of 
the Assyrian empire, to whom Tyre paid tribute in 741, 
and again along with Byblus in 738. In Tiglath P'ileser's 
Philistine campaign of 734 Byblus and Aradus paid tribute, 
but a heavy contribution had to be exacted from Metten 
of Tyre by an Assyrian captain. For the history of Elu- 
leus, who reigned in Tyre under the name of Pylas! (e. 
728-692), we have a fragment of Menander. He sub- 
dued a revolt of the Cittæi in Cyprus, but thereafter was 
attacked by Shalmaneser IV.,? to whom Sidon, Ace, Palæ- 
tyrus, and many other cities submitted, revolting from Tyre. 
A new kingdom was thus formed under a king [E luli, 
whose name makes it likely that he was a relative of the 
Tyrian prinee, and who presently appears on the monu- 
ments as lord of Great Sidon (the same name as in Josh. 
xix. 28), Lesser Sidon (= Paletyrus?) and other cities. 
But insular Tyre did not yield, and Shalmaneser had to 
make a second expedition against it, for which the jealous 
partieularism of the other Pheenician cities supplied the 
ships. With much inferior forces the Tyrians gained a 
naval victory and the king drew off. But the blockade 
was continued, and seems to have ended after five years in 
a capitulation. This siege probably began about the same 
time with that of Samaria, and may be dated 724-720, 
About 715 Ionian sea-rovers attacked Tyre and were re- 
pulsed by Sargon (Schrader, A.A.7., p. 169), an affair in 
which we may find the historieal basis of such legends as that 
in the Cyclic Cypria, that Sidon was taken by Priam’s 
son Alexander, [E]luli did not prove a faithful subject ; 
Sennacherib attacked him, and he had to flee to Cyprus, 
Ithobal being set in his place (701). Among the Pheeni- 
cian kings who appeared to do homage to Sennacherib a 
prince of Tyre does not appear. One sees from all this 
how barbarous and ill-consolidated the Assyrian power in 
the west was; after the retreat of Sennacherib it was even 
for a time seriously threatened by the Ethiopian dynasty 
which then held Egypt; and this may explain the revolt 
of Abdimilkut, king of Sidon, which was visited by Esar- 
haddon with the destruction of the city, the captivity of 
part of the inhabitants, and the exeeution of the rebel king 
(680 p.c., Ménant, p. 241 s7.). Further unsuccessful revolts 
of Tyre (Baal I. being king, 662 or later) and of Aradus 
are recorded in the reign of Ashurbanipal ; but at last the 
war of this monarch with his brother seems to have enabled 
Phoenicia to throw off the yoke without a contest (c. 650). 

The Assyrians had proved their inability to ereate any- 
thing; but their talent for destruction was brilliantly ex- 
hibited in Phonieia, and the downfall of Tyre was occa- 
sioned, if not caused, by their intervention in the west. 
For what Justin (xviii, 3, 6 sq.) relates of the Tyrians, that 
they were so reduced in number by protracted war with 
the Persians that, though they were at last victorious, 
their slaves were able to overpower and slay them toa 
man, all save Straton, whom a faithful servant saved, 
and whom the slaves chose, on aceount of his wisdom, to 
be king and founder of a new dynasty (Abdastarte IIL), 
is only to be understood by reading Assyrians for Per- 


1 So Codd. Samb. Big. The name may be Pil-eser, 
? The best MSS.—Paris, 1421, and Oxon.—offer (aceording to a 
private cominunication of Professor Niese) traces pointing to the read- 
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sians? The catastrophe must have occurred soon after the 
events already noticed ; and in the same period falls the 
decay of the colonial power of Tyre, which we cannot follow 
in detail, though we can recognize some of its symptoms, 
After reaching the Mediterranean the Assyrians estab- 
lished themselves in Cyprus (709); in the Greek islands 
farther west the Phoenicians had before this time been 
gradually displaced by the Dorian migration, which, how- 
ever, must not be taken to be a single movement cast ward 
in the 11th century, but a long course of colonizing ex- 
peditions, starting from Argos and continued for genera- 
tions, about which we ean only say that the whole was 
over by the middle of the Sth century. Thasus, the most 
northern settlement in the /Egean, was already deserted 
by the Phcenicians when the father of the poet Archilochus 
led a Parian colony thither in 708. But the loss of the 
more western eolonies seems to have been contemporary 
with the fall of Tyrian independence. About 701 Isaiah 
looks for a revolt of Tartessus (xxiii. 10), and the first 
Greek visitor, the Samian Cokeus (639), found no trace 
of Pheenician competition remaining there (Herod., iv. 
152). These eireumstances seem to justify us in under- 
standing what the contemporary poet Anacreon (fr. 8) says 
of the hundred and fifty years! reign of Arganthonius over 
Tartessus as really applying to the duration of the king- 
dom; and as he died in 545 the kingdom will date from 
695. In Sicily the Phcenicians began to be pushed back 
from the time of tlie founding of Gela (690) ; and Himera 
(648) and Selinus (628) mark the limits of Greek advance 
towards the region on the north-west coast, which the 
Pheenicians continued to hold. In 654 the Carthaginians 
oeeupied the island Ebusus, on the sea-way to Spain (Diod., 
v. 16), a step obviously directed to save what could still be 
saved, Soon after this, when Psammetichus opened Egypt 
to foreigners (650), the Greeks, whose mental superiority 
made them vastly more dangerous rivals than the Assyrians, 
supplanted the Ph«enieians in their luerative Egyptian 
trade; itis noteworthy that Egypt is passed over in silence 
in Ezekiel's full list of the trading connexions of Tyre. 

ln the last crisis of the dying power of Assyria the 
Egyptians for a short time laid their hand on Phoenicia, 
but after the battle of Carchemish (605) the Chaldwans 
took their place. Apries made an attempt to displace 
the Chald»ans, took Sidon by storm, gained over the 
other cities, and defeated the king of Tyre, who coin- 
manded the Pheenician and Cyprian fleet (Herod., ii. 161 ; 
Diod., i. 68). The party hostile to Chaldwa now took 
the rule all through Pheenicia. The new king of Tyre, 
Ithobal IL, was on the same side (589), and after the fall 
of Jerusalem Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to the great 
merchant-city, which was still rich and strong enough to 
hold out for thirteen years (587-574).4 Ezekiel says that 
Nebuchadnezzar and his host had no reward for their 
heavy serviee against Tyre, and the presumption is that 
the city capitulated on favourable terms, for Ithobal's 
reign ends with the close of the siege, and the royal 
family is subsequently found in Babylon, obviously as 
cards that might on occasion be played against the actual 
princes of Tyre. The king appointed by Nebuchadnezzar 
was Baal II. (574-564), on whose death a republie was 
formed under a single suffet. This form of government 
lasted a year, and then after three months’ interregnum 
under the high priest Abbar there were for six years 


3 There was no Straton, king of Tyre, between 587 and 480; a 
war between Tyrians and Persians between 480 and 390 is nowhere 
heard of, and is highly improbable, and Straton, from what we learn 
of his descendants, cannot have reigned later than this. 

3 See the Tyrian sources in Jos., Ap., i. 21, compared with Ezek. 
xxvi. 1 sq., xxix. 17 sq. 

5 See. Winer's *' Pfingstprogramm " : De Vebuc. esp. Tyr. ad Ex, 
xxvi.- xxviii, (Leipsie, 1848). 
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two suffets—presumably one for the island and one for 
Old Tyre—after which an clected king, Balatorus, ruled 
for a year (557-556), The next two kings (556-532) were 
brought from Babylon. Under the sccond of these, Hiram 
II., Phoenicia passed in 538 from the Chaldeans to the 
Persians ; at the same time Amasis of Egypt oceupied 
Cyprus (Herod., ii. 182). There seems to have been no 
struggle, the great siege and the subsequent civil disorders 
had exhausted Tyre completely, and the city now becomes 
second to Sidon. Accordingly about this time Carthage 
asserted her independence; the political activity of Hanno 
the Great, the real founder of the Carthaginian state, falls 
in the years 538-521.1 Of Hanno it is said that he made 
his townsmen Africans instead of Tyrians (Dio Chrys., Or., 


xxv. 7). The old dependence was changed for a mere 
relation of piety. 
Constitution. —As Carthage was of old a republic, and 


its eonstitution underwent many changes, it is not safe to 
infer from the two Carthaginian suffets that Tyre also 
stood in the oldest time under two such magistrates. Al 
Canaanite analogy speaks for kingship in the several cities 
as the oldest form of Pheenician government. The royal 
houses elaimed descent from the gods, and the king could 
not be chosen outside their members (Curt., iv. 1, 17). 
The land belonged to the king, who was surrounded by 
much splendour (Ezek. xxviii. 13), but the highly-devel- 
oped independent activity of the citizens limited his actual 
power more than in ordinary Oriental realms ; it was pos- 
sible for war or peace to be decided at Tyre in the king's 
absence, and in Sidon against his will (Arrian, ii. 15, 16 ; 
Curt, iv. 1, 16). In Tyre the high priest of Hercules 
was the second man in the state (Just., xviii. 4, 5), and so 
the office was by preference given to a kinsman of the 
king. The sovereign had a couneil of elders, who in Sidon 
were in number a hundred ; of these the most distinguished 
were the ten First whom we find at Marathus and Carthage 
(Diod., ii. 628 ; Just., xviii. 6, 1), —originally, it may be 
supposed, heads of the most noble houses. The third 
estate was the people; the freemen, however, were much 
outnumbered by the slaves, as we have seen in Tyre. 
Under the Persians there was a federal bond between 
the cities, whieh we may suppose to be due to that great 
organizer Darius I. The federation comprised Sidon, Tyre, 
and Aradus— Sidon being chief—and contributed 300 
triremes to the Persian flect (Herod., vii. 96-09) ; the con- 
tingents of the lesser towns were under the command of the 
great cities, which probably had the rule in other matters 
also. This holds for Marathus, Sigon, Mariamme, which 
belonged to Aradus (Arr, ii. 13), even for Byblus also, 
which had its own kings in the Persian period, and seems 
from the number of its coins and inscriptions to have been 
very flourishing. We know the names of sixteen kings of 
Sidon, ten of Byblus, eight of Aradus, but none of Berytus 
in historical times; presumably it formed with Byblus a 
single kingdom, and in later times the capital was moved 
to the latter. Tripolis was a bond of three cities, Sidonian, 
Tyrian, and Aradian, a stadium distant from one another 
(Diod, xvi. £1). Here sat the federal council under the 
kings of the three leading states, who were accompanied 
to Tripolis by their senators (probably 300 in all). Among 
the chief concerns of this couneil were the relations to the 
Persian Government, which was represented at the meetings. 

Under Persian Rule-—Pheenicia, Palestine, and Syria 
formed the fifth satrapy, paying a tribute of £99,296. 
The Phoenicians were favoured subjects for the sake of 


! This date is got from Justin, who in xix. 1, 1 says of his Mago 
the same thing that others say of Hanno; for the defeat spoken of 
in xviii, 7, 1 is the battle against the Phoceans in 538, and the war 
with a Spartan prince in Sicily (xix. 1, 7) is the war with Dorieus 
(510). Taking into account the eleven years of Hasdrubal's dictator- 
ship we get Hanno’s date as above. 
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their indispensable fleet; and having also common interests 
against Grecce they were amongst the most loyal subjects 
of the empire. Sidon, as we have seen, was now the chief 
city ; its king at the time of the expedition of Xerxes was 
Tetramnestus. Among his deseendants was the youthful 
Eshmun'azar, whose inscription on the great sarcophagus 
in Egyptian style now in the Louvre, taken with other 
notices, enables us to make out the following fragment of 
a genealogical table with much probability.? 


Eshinun'azar I. 


| | 
Tabnit I. = Amnrashtart (priestess of Astarte). 


| 
Eshmun azar II. Straton I. (Bodashtart; C.I.S., No. 4). 


Tabnit II. (Tévyys). 


Straton II. 


Reckoning back from Straton IL, and remembering 
that Eshmun‘azar II. died as a minor under the regency 
of his mother, we may place the death of the latter c. 400 
B.C. ; the gift of Dor and Japho, which he received from 
the great king, may have been a reward for fidelity in the 
rebellion of the younger Cyrus. Certainly it was not 
Eshmun‘azar who led the eighty ships that joined Conon 
in 396 (Diod., xiv. 79), an event which may have been 
the beginning of the friendly relations between Sidon and 
Athens, indicated in a deeree of “ proxenia ” for Straton I. 
(C. I. Gr., No. 87). Tyre was then quite weak ; between 
391 and 386 it was stormed by Evagoras of Salamis (Isocr., 
Paneg., 161, and Evag., 23, 62; Diod., xv. 2), who had 
already made the Greek clement dominant over the Pho- 
nician in Cyprus. Straton was friendly with Evagoras’s 
son Nicocles; they rivalled one another in debauchery, 
and both found an unhappy end through their implication 
in the great revolt of the satraps (Ath., xii. 531). When 
Tachos entered Phoenicia Straton joined him, and on his 
failure (361) was about to fall into the hands of the foe 
when his wife slew him first and. then herself (Jerome, ii. 
1, 311 Vall). A new revolt of Sidon against Persia took 
place under Tennes II. on account of insults offered to the 
Sidonians at the federal diet at Tripolis. Again they joined 
the Egyptian Neetanebus IL, carried the rest of Phoenicia 
with them, and with the aid of Greek mercenaries from 
Egypt drove the satraps of Syria and Cilicia out of Phe- 
nicia. Tennes, however, whose interests were not identical 
with those of the citizens at large, betrayed his people and 
opened the city to Artaxerxes III. The Sidonians, to the 
number of 40,000, are said to have burned themselves and 
their families within their houses (345 B.c., Diod., xvi. 
11-45). Tennes himself was executed after he had served 
the ends of the great king. The Periplus ascribed to Scylax 
(8 104) describes the respective possessions of Tyre and 
Sidon in the year before this catastrophe; Sidon had the 
coast from Leontopolis to Ornithopolis, an Aradus near 
thelater Sycaminon, and Dor; Tyre had Sarepta and Exope 
(1) in the distriet of the later Calamon, farther south a 
town seemingly called Cirtha, and, strangely enough, the 
important Ascalon. Tyre now again for a short time took 
the first place. When, however, Alexander entered Phani- 
cia after Issus and the kings were absent with the flet, 
Aradus, Byblus, and Sidon joined him, the last-named 
showing special zeal against Persia. The Tyrians also 
offered submission, but refused to allow Alexander to enter 
the city and sacrifice in the temple of Hercules. Alexander 
was determined to make an example of the first sign of 
opposition that did not procecd from Persian officials, and 


? See for details Gutschmid, in Jahrbb. f. Phil. u. Püdeg., 1857, 


p. 613 sq. 
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at once began the siege. It lasted seven months, and, 
though the king, with enormous toil, drove a mole from 
the mainland to the island, he made little progress till the 
Persians were mad enough to dismiss the fleet and give 
him command of the sea through his Cyprian and Phoenician 
allies. The town was at length foreed in July 332 ; 8000 
Tyrians were slain, 30,000 inhabitants sold as slaves, and 
only a few notables, the king Azemileus, and the Cartha- 
ginian festal envoys, who had all taken shelter in the fane 
of Hercules, were spared (Arr., ii. 13, 15 sy.) Tyre thus 
lost its political existence, and as foundation of Alexandria 
presently changed the ee of trade and gave a blow per- 
haps still more fatal to the Phoenician cities. The Pheeni- 
cians thenceforth ceased to be a great nation, though under 
the Greeks Tyre and Sidon were still wealthy towns, the 
seats of rich merchants. 

Sources and Helps. —The only at all continuous records of ancient 
tradition are the account of Pheenician mythology by Philo of 
Byblus, the extracts of the Tyrian annals by "Josephus from 
Menander of Ephesus, and what Justin in the 18th book of his 
abridgment of Pompeius Trogus has taken from Timaeus. Every- 
thing | else has to be pieced together in mosaic fashion. The chief 
help is Movers's unfinished work, Die Phénizter, i., ii. 1-3 (Bonn, 
1841-56), which must be compared with his article “ Phoenizien,” 
in Ersch and Gruber (1848). Both works are learned and indis- 
pensable, but to be used with caution wherever the author's judg- 
ment on his material is involved, especially in the treatment of 
the mythology, which is merely syncretistic, whereas it is essential 
toa right understanding of this subject to distinguish the peculiari- 
ties of the several Semitie nations. Selden, De iliis Syris (London, 
1617), is still a valuable mine. The best recent contributions 
are those of Baudissin, Studien zur semitisehen Religionsgeschichte 
(Leipsic, 1876, 1878). For the colonial history Bochart’s monu- 
mental Chanaan (Caen, 1646) is not superseded even by Movers, who, 
as has been wittily observed, has created with the help of etymo- 
logy Pheenician chambres de réunion; and, though Olshausen CV. 
Rhein. Mus., 1853, p. 321 54.) does not go quite so far, both he and 
Müllenhoff (Deutsche Alterthumskuile, i, 1870) follow the steps 
of Movers much too closely. A good corrective is given by Meltzer 
(Gesch. d. Karthager, 1951570) though he, again, is sometimes too 
sceptical. Movers is best on the history proper; and the admirable 
sketch in Grote’s History of Greeee should also be consulted. See 
also Duncker, Gesch. des Alterthums, and Maspero, Mist. ane. de 
U Orient. (A. v. G.) 

Art. —Of Pheenician buildings few remains now exist on 
Phoenician soil; the coast has always been, and still is, 
densely peopled, and the builders of successive generations, 
like those of the present day, have regarded aneient edifices 
as their most convenient quarries. Phoenician architecture 
had its beginning in the widening and adaptation of 
eaves in the rocks; the independent buildings of later 
times, constructed of great blocks of unhewn stone, are 
direct imitations of such cave-dwellings. As Syrian 
limestone (which is the material employ ed) does not 
admit of the chiselling of finer details, the Phcenician 
monuments are somewhat rough and irregular, Not a 
vestige remains of the principal sanctuary of this ancient 
people, the temple of Melkart in Tyre; but Renan dis- 
covered a few traces of the temple of Adonis near Dyblus, 
and a peeuliar mausoleum, Burj al-Dezzak, still remains 
near Amrit (Marathus). It may also be conjectured that 
the conduits of Ras al-Ain, south of Tyre, are of ancient 
date. Various notices that have come down to us render 
it probable that the Phenician temples, in the erection of 
which great magnificence was undoubtedly displayed, were 
in many respects similar to the temple at Jerusalem ; and 
eonfirmatory evidence is afforded by the remarkable remains 
of a sanctuary near Amrit, in which there is a cella in 
the midst of a large court hewn out of the rock, and other 
buildings more of an Egyptian style. In the domain of art 
originality was as little a characteristic of the Phoenicians 
as of the Hebrews; they followed foreign and especially 
Egyptian models This influence is mainly evident in 
sculptured remains, in which Egyptian motifs such as the 
Ureus frieze and the winged sun-disk not unfrequently 
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occur. It was in the time of the Persian monarchy 
that Pheenician art reached its highest development ; 
and to this period belong the oldest remains, numismatic 
as well as other, that have come down tous. The whole 
artistic movement may be divided into two great periods : 
" the first (from the earliest times to the 4th century 
c.) Egyptian influence is predominant, but the national 
DRE element 1s strongly marked; while in the 
second Greck influence has obtained the mastery, and the 
Pheenician element, though always making itself felt, is 
much less obtrusive. In the one period works of art, as 
statues of the gods and even seulptured sareophagi, were 
sometimes imported direct from Egypt (such statues of 
the gods have been found even in the western colonies) ; 
in the other Greek works were procured mainly froin 
Rhodes. The Pheenicians also adopted from the Egyptians 
the custom of depositing their dead in sarcophagi. The 
oldest examples of those anthropoid stone eotlins are made 
after the pattern of Egyptian mummy-cases ; they were 
painted in divers colours, and at first were cut in low 
relief ; afterwards, however, towards and during the Greek 
period, the eontours of the body began to be shown in 
stronger relief on the cover. Modern excavations show 
that, besides stone coffins (in marble or basalt), which indeed 
cannot be considered the oldest kind of receptacle, the 
Phoenicians employed coftins of wood, clay, and lead, to 
which were often attached metal plates or, at times it may 
be, decorations in earved wood. Embalming also seems 
to have been frequently practised as well as covering the 
body with stuceo. Great care was bestowed by the Phwni- 
clans on their burial-places, and their cemeteries are the 
most important monuments left to us. The tombs are 
subterranean chambers of the most varied form: the walls 
and roof are not always straight ; sometimes there are two 
tiers of tombs one above the other, often several rows one 
behind the other. While in early times à mere perpendi- 
eular shaft led to the mouth of these excavations, at a 
later date regular stairs were constructed. The dead were 
deposited either on the floor of the chamber (often in a 
sarcophagus) or, according to the later custom, in niches. 
The mouths of the tombs were walied up and covered with 
slabs, and occasionally eippi were set up. The great sepul- 
chral monuments (popularly ealled mayhdal, “spindles ") 
which have been found above the tombs near Amrit are 
very peculiar: some are adorned with lions at the base 
and at the top with pyramidal finials. Besides busts (which 
belong generally to the Greek period), the smaller objects 
usually discovered are numerous earthen pitehers and 
lamps, glass wares, such as tear-bottles, tesserw, and gems. 
Unrifled tombs are seldom met with. 
Literature.—For topography and art, see Renan, Mission de 


Phénicie (Paris, 1846); for language, Schróder, Die phinizische 
Sprache (Halle, 1869), and Stade in | Morgenlándische Forschungen 


(1875, p. 167); and for inscriptions, Corp. Inser. Sem. (Paris, 
1881, and following years). (A. SO.) 


PHOENIX. Herodotus (ii. 73), speaking of the animals 
in Egypt, mentions a sacred bird called “phanix,” which he 
had only seen in a picture, but which the Heliopolitans 
said visited them once in five hundred. years on the death 
of its father. The story was that the phoenix came from 
Arabia, bearing its father embalmed ina ball of myrrh, 
and buried him in the temple of the sun. Herodotus did 
not believe this story, but he tells us that the picture 
represented a bird with golden and red plumage, and 
closely resembling an eagle in size and shape. The story 
of the phoenix is repeated with variations by later writers, 
and was a favourite one with the Romans. There is only 
one phoenix at a time, says Pliny (N.Z, x. 2), who, at 
the close of his long life, builds himself a nest with twigs 
of cassia and frankincense, on which he dies; from his 
corpse is generated a worm which grows into the young 
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phoenix. The young bird lays his father on the altar in 
the city of the sun, or burns him there, as Tacitus has it 
(Ann., vi. 28). The story of the birth and death of the 
pheenix has several other forms. According to Horapollo 
(ii, 57) he casts himself on the ground and receives a 
wound, from the ichor of which the new phoenix springs ; 
but the most familiar form of the legend is that in the 
Physiologus, where the phoenix is described as an Indian 
bird which subsists on air for 500 years, after which, 
lading his wings with spices, he flies to Heliopolis, enters 
the temple there, and is burned to ashes on the altar. 
Next day the young phoenix is already feathered; on the 
third day his pinions are full-grown, he salutes the priest 
and flies away. The period at which the pheenix re- 
appears is very variously stated, some authors giving as 
much as 1461 or even 7006 years, but 500 years is the 
period usually named ; and Tacitus tells us that the bird 
was said to have appeared first under Sesostris, then under 
Amasis, again under Ptolemy IH., and once more in 31 
A.D., after an interval so short that the genuineness of the 
last phoenix was suspected. The phoenix that was shown 
at Rome in the year of the secular games, a.u.c. 800, was 
universally admitted to be an imposture.! 

The form and variations of these stories characterize 
them as popular tales rather than official theology ; but 
they evidently must have had points of attachment in the 
mystic religion of Egypt, and indeed both Horapollo and 
Tacitus speak of the phoenix as a symbol of the sun. Now 
we know from the Book of the Dead and other Egyptian 
texts that a bird called the “bennu” was one cf the sacred 
symbols of the worship of Heliopolis, and Wiedemann 
(Ztsch. f. Aeg. Sprache, xvi. p. 89 sq.) has made it toler- 
ably clear that the bennu was a symbol of the rising sun, 
whence it is represented as ‘“self-gencrating ” and. called 
“the soul of Ra (the sun),” “the heart of the renewed 
Sun." All the mystic symbolism of the morning sun, 
especially in connexion with the doctrine of the future 
life, could thus be transferred to the bennu, and the lan- 
guage of the hymns in which the Egyptians praised the 
luminary of dawn as he drew near from Arabia, delighting 
the gods with his fragrance and rising from the sinking 
flames of the morning glow, was enough to suggest most 
of the traits materialized in the classical pictures of the 
Phoenix. That the bennu is the prototype of the phoenix 
is further confirmed by the fact that the former word in 
Egyptian means also ** palm-tree," just as the latter does 
in Greek. How far the Egyptian priests translated the 
symbolism of the bennu into a legend it would be vain to 
conjecture ; that the common people did so is only what 
we should expect ; and it is to be observed that the monu- 
ments have not yet shown any trace of the element in the 
classical legend which makes the phoenix a prodigy instead 
of a symbol—its actual appearance at long intervals. The 
very various periods named make it probable that the 
periodical return of the pheenix belongs only to vulgar 
legend, materializing what the priests knew to be symbolic. 
The hieroglyphie figure of the bennu is that of a heron 


(SE bennu, or T bah), and the gorgeous colours and 


plumed head spoken of by Pliny and others would be 
least inappropriate to the purple heron (Ardea purpurea), 


l Some other ancient accounts may be here referred to. That 
ascribed to Heeat:us is, in the judgment of Cobet (Mnemosyne, 1883), 
stolen from Herodotus by a late forger, The poem of the Jew 
Ezechiel quoted by Eusebius (Prep. Ev., ix. 29, 30) appears to refer 
to the phoenix. Here the sweet song is first mentioned,—a song which, 
according to the poem on the phoenix aseribed to Lactantius, accom- 
panies the rising sun. The bird is often spoken of in Latin poetry, 
end is the subjeet of an idyl by Claudian. See also Solinus, eap. 
xxxiii., with Salmasius's Zxercitationes ; Tertullian, De resur. earnis, 
e. 33 ; Clemens Rom., Æp. i. eh. xxv. 
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with which, or with the allied Ardea cinerea, it has been 
identified by Lepsius and Peters (Aelteste Texte des Todten- 
buchs, 1867, p. 51). But it must be remembered that the 
bennu in the Egyptian texts is really a mere symbol, hav- 
ing the very vaguest connexion with any real bird, and the 
golden aud purple hues described by Herodotus may be 
the colours of sunrise rather than the actual hues of the 
purple heron. How Herodotus came to think that the 
bird was like an eagle is quite unexplained ; perhaps this 
is merely a slip of memory. 

Many commentators still understand the word bin, chél, in Job 
xxix. 18 (A. V. “sand ") of the phenix. This interpretation is per- 
haps as old as the (original) Septuagint, and is current with the 
later Jews, whose appetite for fable, however, is often greater than 
their exegetical sagacity. Compare Eisenmenger's Entdecktes Juden- 
thum, vol. i. passim. Among the Arabs the story of the pha-nix 
was confused with that of the salamander; and the samand or 
samandal (Damiri, ii. 36 sq.) is represented sometimes as a quad- 
ruped, sometimes as a bird. It was firmly believed in, for the 
incombustible eloths woven of flexible asbestos were popularly 
thought to be made of its hair or plumage, and were themselves 
ealled by the same name (comp. Yakut, i. 529, and Dozy, s.v.). The 


'anká (Pers. sémurgh), a stupendous bird like the roe (rukh) of 


Mareo Polo and the Arabian Nights, also borrows some features of 
the pheenix. According to Kazwint (i. 420) it lives 1700 years, 
and when a young bird is hatched the parent of opposite sex burns 
itself alive. 1n the book of Kalilah and Dimnah the simur or 'anká 
is the king of birds, the Indian garüda on whom Vishnu rides. 

PHGENIXVILLE, a borough in the United States, in 
Schuylkill township, Chester county, Pennsylvania, is 
situated 271 miles north-west of Philadelphia by the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, on the right bank of 
the Sehuylkill river, which is there joined by French Creek, 
crossed by eight fine bridges. Phoenixville is best known 
as the seat of the blast-furnaces and mills of the Phoenix 
Iron Company, which had its origin in a rolling and slitting 
mill erected in 1790 by Benjamin Longstreth, and long 
ranked as the largest in the States. The works cover 150 
acres and employ sometimes 2500 men. Phoenixville also 
contains a pottery, a sash and planing mill, a shirt-factory, 
and needle works ; and iron, copper, and lead are all mined 
in the neighbourhood. The vicinity of the borough is 
noted for its large number of magnificent iron bridges. 
The population was 2670 in 1850, 4886 in 1860, 5292 in 
1870, and 6682 in 1880. 

PHONETICS (rà dwrytixd, the matters pertaining to 
the voice, ¢w17)) is the science and art of the production of 
sounds, including cries, by means of the organs of speech 
in man and their analogues in other animals. 

This very extensive subject may be divided into the 
following three parts. (1) Anatomical, the accurate descrip- 
tion of all the organs employed, emissive (lungs, with the 
muscles acting on them, trachea, larynx, pharynx, mouth 
and its parts, nose and its passages, with its closing valve 
the uvula) and receptive (the ear, external and internal, 
and parts of the brain with which the auditory nerve com- 
municates), As all voice-sounds are produced by imita- 
tion, defects in the receptive organs entail defects in the 
action of the emissive. The congenitally deaf are conse- 
quently mute, (2) Physiological, the co-ordinated action 
of the parts just referred to in hearing and uttering 
sounds, and especlally expiration and inspiration, with 
laryngeal, oral, and nasal actions, and the relation of these 
actions to the will (on these see VorcE). (3) Acoustical, 
with especial reference to the action of double membranous 
reeds, as in the glottis ; the effects of resonance chambers, 
both fixed and variable in shape and size, open and closed, 
single and combined, and of the passage of air, more or less 
in a state of sonorous vibration, through tubes of variable 
lengths and widths, with walls of variable hardness, and 
with or without the interposition of semi-viscous fluids, 
as well as of flapping, smacking, or vibrating parts, and of 
other obstructions ; also investigations into the nature, pro- 
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duetion, and appreciation of qualities of tone, and their 
gradual but rapid gliding one into another, as well as into 
the nature of sympathetie vibration, not only of the ditřer- 
cnt cavities filled with air in the organs of speech but of the 
solid bony parts, and also the softer cartilages, sinews, and 
muscles connecting and supporting them. This part of 
the subjeet, which is far from having been fully investi- 
gated at present, has two main subdivisions—(4) musical, 
regarding the nature and properties of musical sound, and 
especially song, with their varieties due to force, pitch, and 
quality, as partly investigated in Helmholtz’s Sensations of 
Tone ; (b) rhetorical, regarding the mechanism of speaking 
as distinct from singing, the blending and differentiation 
of qualities of tone, partly musical and partly unmusical, 
with constantly variable and ill-defined pitch and force, 
influenced by feeling; this subdivision embraces speech 
in particular, its special sounds for conveying thought and 
feeling, with their constantly-shifting characters, and also 
cries of joy and pain, as well as, properly speaking, the 
cries of the lower animals by which they communicate 
with those of the same kind ; hence it comprehends also 
language, elocution, and philology in their fundamental 
constitution. 

In a more restricted sense, applied solely to human be- 
ings and to articulate significant sounds (that is, exclusive 
of cries of pain and pleasure, or the inarticulate and often 
unconscious noises of snoring, snuffling, gargling, pant- 
ing, laughing, erying, sobbing, sneezing, and the like), the 
term “phonetics” is used to designate a work on the enu- 
meration, evaluation, relations, classification, analysis, and 
synthesis of SpEECH-SouNDs (4.7.), —that is, of the sounds 
actually used in speech for conveying and recording thought 
by different nations and tribes, together with a means of 
fixing them by visible signs. The alphabet has followed 
speech-sounds with very halting steps. It is only in quite 
recent times that sufficient knowledge of the nature of 
speech has been obtained to enable us in some measure to 
understand and unravel the mysteries of the old enigmatic 
forms, and thus to construct a seeurer basis for philology 
than the guesses on which it once rested. 

In a still more restricted and popular sense the term 
“phonetics” has been recently used for attempts to construct 
a new practical alphabet for English or other individual 
languages, or for several such languages simultaneously, 
with a view either of superseding the alphabets at present 
in use, or of improving their employment, or, at any rate, 
of facilitating the generally very difficult tasks of teaching 
and learning to read and write. Attempts of this kind 
are by no means recent: witness Loys Meigret, Z'raité 
touchant le commen vsage de lescritere. francoise (1545) ; 
Sir Thomas Smith, De recta et emendata, linguæ Anglice 
seriptione (1568); J. Hart, An orthographe, conteyning the 
due order and reason, howe to write or painte thimaye of 
mannes voice, most like to the life or mature (1569); 
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Orthographie for English speech (1580); Alexander Gill 
(master of St Paul’s school, London, when Milton was 
there), Logonomia Anglica: quá gentis sermo faciliàs addis- 
citur (1619 and 1621); Charles Butler, Zhe English 
Grammar, or the Institution of Letters, Syllables, and Words 
in the English tongue (1633). All these works are more 
or less printed in the orthography proposed, and each 
orthography is different. They are described and illus- 
trated in A. J. Ellis's Early English Pronunciation, parts 
i. and iij. It is, however, not necessary in this place 
to go beyond attempts made by persons stil living. 
In 1847, after three years of experiments, Isaac Pitman 
and Alexander John Ellis brought out their phonotypy, 
consisting of twenty-three old types and seventeen new 
ones, with which, among much other matter, the Zile 
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and the Phonetic News newspaper were printed in 1849, 
and extensive experiments were made, showing that read- 
ing in this alphabet could be rapidly taught, and that 
when children had learned to read phonotypy well they 
could easily learn to read in ordinary spelling. The new 
letters were subsequently much and frequently altered 
in meaning by Pitman, who in 1884 still produced a 
Phonetie Journal weekly in his present phonotypy. Very 
numerous forms of phonotypy, following either the old or 
the new edition, have also appeared in America. Many 
other systems have been tried by accenting, italicizing, 
supernumbering, or diacritieally marking the letters to 
make the ordinary letters of English spelling convey their 
sounds, Almost every new ‘pronouncing dictionary ” 
has its own method. This last plan has been, on the 
whole, successfully apphed for teaching to read by many 
writers. In order to avoid new types, or even accented 
letters, and yet have a practical phonetic alphabet for 
English and its dialects, Ellis prefixed to part iii. of 
his Lurly English Pronunciation (1871) an account of 
“ Glossic, à new system of spelling intended to be used 
concurrently with the existing English orthography, in 
order to remedy some of its defects without detracting 
from its value." This has been extensively used by the 
English Dialeet Society and in Elhs’s works on Zro- 
nunciation for Singers (1877) and Speech in Sony (1878), 
in which it is fully explained and used in complete practical 
accounts of the phonology of English, German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish. Henry Sweet, in his //andbook of 
Phonetics (Oxford, 1878), proposed his “ Broad Romie,” 
admitting, however, a few inverted letters. Subsequently, 
the English Spelling Reform Association was started, and 
great numbers of new attempts at phonetie alphabets for 
English only were made, which will be found described 
and illustrated at full length in W. R. Evanss Spelling 
Experimenter and Phonetic Investigator (2 vols., September 
1880 to April 1883). There is also an American spelling 
reform association. But neither association has as yet 
agreed upon a new alphabet. In 1881 the Philological 
Society of London approved of certain “partial correc- 
tions of English spelling” submitted by Sweet, and these 
are more or less used in the Proceedings of that society, 
as edited by Sweet, and are generally approved by the 
American association, but they are not by any means an 
entirely phonetic scheme. In the books referred to, and 
particularly Evans's, the whole of this special branch of 
the subject of phonetics, so far as English is concerned, 
may be sufficiently examined. (Neue 
PHORMIUM, or New ZEALAND FLAN (also called ** New 
Zealand hemp”), is a fibre obtained from the leaves of 
Phormium tenas (ord. Liliacex). The plant is a native of 
New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Norfolk Island ; 
it is now cultivated as an ornamental garden-plant in 
Europe, and for economic purposes it has been introduced 
into the Azores. The leaves grow from 3 to 6 and even 
9 feet in height and from 2 to 3 inches in breadth, spring- 
ing from the extremity of a rhizome. After the tuft of 
leaves has continued growing for about three years a flower- 
ing stalk springs up to the height of about 16 feet, and 
when it comes to maturity the whole plant dies down. 
Meantime, however, lateral branches or fans have been 
given off from the main rhizome, and thus the life of the 
plant is continued by stem as well as seed. Phormium has 
been treated as a cultivated plant in New Zealand, though 
only to a limited extent, and with no promising results ; 
for the supplies of the raw material dependence has been 
principally placed on the abundance of the wild stocks and 
on sets planted as hedges and bonndaries by the Maoris. 
Among these people the fibre has always been an article of 
considerable importance, yielding cloaks, mats, cordage, 
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fishing-lines, &e., its valuable properties having attracted 
the attention of traders even before colonists settled i in the 
islands. The leaves, for fibre-yielding purposes, come to 
maturity in about six months, and the habit of the Maoris 
is to cut them down twice a year, rejecting the outer and 
leaving the central immature leaves. Phormium is prepared 
with great care by native methods, only the mature fibres 
from the under-side of the leaves being taken. These are 
collected in water, scraped over the edge of a shell to free 
them from adhering cellular tissue and epidermis, and more 
than onee washed in a running stream, followed by renewed 
scraping till the desired purity of fibre is attained. This 
native process 1s exeeedingly wasteful, not more than one- 
fourth of the leaf-fibre being thereby utilized. But up till 
1860 it was only native-prepared phorinium that was known 
in the market, aud it was on the material so carefully, but 
wastefully, selected that the reputation of the fibre was 
built up. The troubles with the Maoris at that period 
led the colonists to engage in the industry, and the sudden 
demand for all available fibres caused soon afterwards by 
the Civil War in America greatly stimulated their endea- 
vours, Machinery was invented for disintegrating the 
leaves and freeing the fibre, and at the same time experi- 
ments were made with the view of obtaining it by water- 
retting and by means of alkaline solutions and other 
chemical agencies. But the fibre produced by these rapid 
and economical means was very inferior in quality to the 
product of Maori handiwork, mainly because weak and un- 
developed strands are, by machine preparation, unavoidably 
intermixed with the perfect fibres, which alone the Maoris 
select, and so the uniform quality and strength of the 
material are destroyed. No means have yet been devised 
for producing by mechanical or chemical means fibre in 
the perfect condition it shows when selected and prepared 
by Maoris. Phormium is a cream-coloured fibre with a fine 
silky gloss, capable of being spun and woven into many of 
the heavier textures for which flax is used, either alone or 
in combination with flax. It is, however, principally a 
cordage fibre, and in tensile strength it is second only to 
Manila hemp ; but it does not bear well the alternations of 
wet and dry to which ship-ropes are subject. It is largely 
used as an adulterant of Manila hemp in rope-making, and 
recently it has come into use as a suitable material for the 
bands of self-binding reaping-machines. Between 1864 
and 1376 there were exported from New Zealand 26,434 
tons of phormium, valued at £592,218; in 1881 the exports 
were 1307 tons, of the value of £26,285. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE, a name given to a variety of 
phenomena due to different causes, but all consisting in 
the emission of a pale more or less ill-defined light, not 
obviously due to combustion. The word was first used by 
physicists to describe the property possessed by many 
substances of themselves becoming luminous after ex- 
posure to light. Such bodies were termed “ phosphori,” 
and the earliest known appears to have been barium 
sulphide, which was discovered by Vincenzo Cascariolo, a 
cobbler of Bologna, at the beginning of the 17th century. 
See PuosprHoRUs. Subsequently, when certain animals 
were observed to be similarly endowed, the word ‘ phos- 
phorescent” was applied to them also. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the light derived from previous exposure to 
light, whieh thus becomes, as it were, stored up, is hardly 
comparable with that which is produced by living proto- 
plasm and evidently under the control of the nervous 
system. It has been suggested that this latter should 
lave & special name appropriated to it, and here it will 
certainly be convenient to divide the subject into two 
heads in accordance with this distinction. 

A. PuospPHORESCENCE IN MixERALs.— In addition to 
the phosphorescence after insolation already alluded to 
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(see Lion, vol. xiv. p. 603) many minerals exhibit this 
property under other circumstances: («) on heating to a 
temperature much below what is known as “red heat” 
(fluorspar, lepidolite, quinine)—this being often attended 
with a change in molecular structure or in specific heat ; 
(4) on friction, as in the case of fused calcium chloride 
(Homberg’s phosphorus) ; (c) on cleavage, a property mani- 
fested by mica, the two split portions becoming electrified — 
the one positive, the other negative; (d) on erystallization, 
as boracie acid after fusion, or water on rapid freezing.! 

A few meteorological phenomena may here be mentioned. 
Rain has been seen to sparkle on striking the ground, and 
waterspouts and meteorice dust have presented a luminous 
appearance. The ignis fatuus, or will-o’-the-wisp, seen in 
marshy districts, has given rise to much difference of 
opinion: Kirby and Spenee suggest that it may be due to 
luninous insects; but this explanation will certainly not 
apply in all cases, and it is perhaps on the whole more 
reasonable to believe that the phenomenon is caused by 
the slow combustion of marsh gas (methyl hydride). 

B. PuosPHORESCENCE IN OrRGANISMS.—The vegetable 
kingdom has furnished few instances of the property under 
consideration ; the earliest on record took place in the year 
1762, when a daughter of Linnaeus saw luminous emana- 
tions from a species of Tropæolum, since which time a like 
appearance has been noticed in Melianthus annuus, Lilium 
bulbiferum, Calendula officinalis, Tagetes patula, and T. 
erecta, all of which are red or orange-coloured flowers. 
A few cryptogams have been seen to shine in the dark, 
e.g., Schistostegu osmundacea among the liverworts ; hizo- 
morpha subterranea, Fungus igneus in Amboyna, and other 
fungi in Brazil and Italy ; and the mycelium (thread- -like 
fibres) of other species growing in decayed wood is also 
occasionally luminous. There are also a number of small 
marine phosphorescent organisms? ( Pyrocystis, Peridinium), 
concerning whieh it is impossible to say with certainty 
whether they should be referred to the animal or the vege- 
table kingdom. But the most brilliant as well as the most 
varied and interesting eases of phosphorescenee belong 
to the animal world, and there is not one of the larger 
groups which does not furnish some instanees of it. 

Nature of the Light. —'The light emitted by different 
animals varies very much in colour: green has been 
noticed in the glow-worm, fire-flies, some brittle-stars, 
centipedes, and annelids ; blue is seen in the Italian fire- 
fly (Luciola italica); and this and light green are the pre- 
dominant colours exhibited by marine animals, although the 
beautiful Girdle of Venus and some species of Salpa and 
Cleodora appear red, and Puvonaria and other gorgonoids 
lilac. The curious lantern-fly (Fulgora pyrorhynchus) has 
a purple light. One very remarkable instance is mentioned 
of an A ppendie ularia in which the same individual appeared 
first red, then blue, and finally green.? In comparatively 
few cases has the light been examined by the speetroscope. 
Panceri* states that in every instance observed by him it 
was monochromatic, the spectrum consisting of a continu- 
ous band without any separate bright lines; in Pholas this 
band extended from the line E of the solar spectrum to 
a little beyond F; in Uiibellula, examined on the voyage 
of the ‘ Challenger," it was sharply included between the 
lines b and D.5 

Luminous Organs, —In the lowest forms of life and in 


1 Phipson, Phosphurescenee, London, 1862. 

? Ehrenberg, Das Leuchten des Meeres, 1835, and in Abhandl. k. 
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3 Giglioli, “La Fosforescenza del Mare,” 
Geol. Ital., 1870. 

* Numerous papers in Aéti Accad. Sci. Fis. e Mat., 
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many jelly-fish there seem to be no organs specially set 
apart for the production of light, this being emitted from 
the whole surface of the body: but even in the latter 
group a degree of specialization is found, for in some it is 
only the marginal sense-organs, in others the radial canals 
and ovaries, that are luminous, In other groups of animals 
the localization of the photogenic property in certain organs 
or tissues is universal, and these present the utmost variety 
in structure and situation. In the sea-pens (Pennatula) 
every polyp has eight luminous bands on the outer surface 
of the stomach ; when the colony is touched the light com- 
mences at the point irritated and then spreads to other 
portions, Pyrosoma, a colonial free-swimming ascidian, 
has two small patches of cells at the base of each inhalent 
tube; the cells have no nucleus, but contain a material 
which appears from its chemical relations to be fatty ; as 
in Pennatula, the light spreads from the irritated point. 
In the transparent pelagic molluse (Phyllirrhoe) there are 
rounded cells connected with the nerve-twigs from which, 
as also from the ordinary cells of the nerve-ganglia, the 
light emanates. Several annelids (Chetopterus, Tomopteris) 
have luminous organs at the bases of lateral processes of 
the body. The rock-boring molluse (Pholas), whose phos- 
phorescent properties were known as long ago as the time 
of Pliny, has three distinct luminous organs—(1) a curved 
band along the anterior border of the mantle, (2) two small 
triangular patches at the entrance of the anterior siphon, 
and (3) two long parallel cords situated within this latter ; 
these are all covered with ciliated epithelium, like that of 
other parts of the mantle, but having granular contents,} 
The glow-worm (Lampyris splendidula) has been investi- 
gated by Max Schultze ;? he finds that the male has a pair 
of organs in each of the two segments preceding the last 
in the abdomen ; each organ consists of a pale transparent 
superficial layer, which gives off the light, and a deep 
opaque layer, whose function is less obvious, but which 
may serve as a reflector? Quite recently Emery? has 
examined the Italian fire-fly, in which both male and 
female are luminous. As in the glow-worm, the organ 
consists of two layers: the dorsal contains large quantities 
of uric acid salts ; while in the ventral layer there are clear 
cells arranged in cylindrieal lobules, which surround verti- 
eally-disposed tracheal limbs—a strueture comparable to 
the stellate tracheal cells of Schultze. The luminous organs 
are regarded as homologous to the “fat body " so common 
in insects. The ultimate branches of the tracheæ ramify 
in these and terminate in peculiar star-like cells ; nerve- 
fibres are also present. The Mexican fire-flies (Pyrophorus) 
are in most respects similar to the glow-worm, but have à 
pair of organs in the thorax and one in the abdomen, whilst 
the lantern-flies (lora) carry their light at the extremity 
of a long curved proboscis. Many crustaceans are lumin- 
ous, but in most cases it has not been observed from what 
part of the body the light emanates; in some instances, 
however (Thysanopoda | Nyctiphanes] norvegica, Euphausia 
pellucida, &c.), there are small globular phosphorescent 
organs, which have often been described as eyes, beneath 
the thorax and between the abdominal swimmerets. Sars ® 
states that “these globules . constitute a highly com- 
plicated luminous apparatus, the lenticular body of the 
organs, generally described as a true eye-lens, acting as a 
condenser, which enables the animal to produce at 
will a very bright flash of light in a given direction." 
Mr John Murray in the same place records the oceurrence 
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of a very brilliant display of this phosphorescence during 
the “Triton” expedition in the Faroe Channel. 

Many deep-sea fish possess round shining bodies im- 
bedded in the skin, cither in the vicinity of the eye or 
along the sides of the body ; some of these resemble inodi- 
fied eyes, whilst the structure of others recalls a zlandular 
organ without the usual duct,® and it is supposed that 
some or all of these are luminous organs, the lens in the 
former group acting as a bull’s eye (see IcutnyoLowy, vol. 
xii. p. G84). 

Dead aud putrescent animals are not unfrequently phos- 
phorescent ; this fact has most commonly been observed in 
fish, though instanees are not wanting in which the pro- 
perty has been manifested by molluses and other animals, 
and even by the human body. Furthermore, a few startling 
but apparently well-authenticated instances are on record 
in which human beings have been luminous while yet alive 
owing to certain states of disease." 

Causcs of Phosphoreseence,—On this head it is at present impos- 
sible to write with eertainty ; it seems likely, however, from the 
variety of the effects produced by different chemical and. physical 
agents, that the causes are manifold. In many instanecs light 
is only emitted after stimulation, either mechanically, chemically 
(by fresh water, milk, ammonia), or by cleetrieity, though there 
are cases in which this last has no efleet whatever, The fact that 
the nervous system is so often closely connected with the luminous 
organs indicates that the exhibition of the light is either dependent 
on the volition of tlie animal or is the reflex result of the stimula- 
tion of sensory nerves (Paneeri). In the glow-worm the distribu- 
tion of trache:w (air-tubes) throughout the photogenic apparatus, and 
the fact that carbonic acid extinguishes the light while oxygen in- 
tensifies it, suggest that it is due to some form of slow combustion, 
while the fatty contents of the luminous cells of this and many 
other animals point to the probability that a fat containing free 
phosphorus is the active agent in the process, Since a large num- 
ber of luminous organs retain their power after the death of the 
animal, and even alter desiccation and subsequent moistening, 
there seems no necessity to adopt the theory that we have to deal 
with an instance of the direct transformation of vital into 
radiant energy. 

The well-known phosphorescence of the sea is due to the animals 
which inhabit it, except in a few cases in which it has been ascribed 
to putrescent matter. This was known as long ago as 1749, when 
Vianelli? discovered in the waters of the Adriatic a luminous animal- 
cule which was named by him Nereis noctiluca, and was probably 
the creature now known as Noctiluca iniliuris. This minute animal 
swarms in countless myriads on the surface of the sea not very far 
from land, and is the commonest eause of its diffuse luminosity, 
although other low forms of life sueh as Peridintum (Veratium) 
contribute in no small degree ; and in mid-ocean another organism, 
Pyrocystis, which has often been mistaken for Noctiluca, appears to 
replace it, and is very abundant. The brilliant sparkling phos- 
phorescence more rarely seen is caused by the presence of copepods 
and other small surface crustaecans. 

Uses of Phosphorescence.—The service rendered by this property 
to its possessors is in many cases by no means obvious; indeed it 
would seem certain that to crustacean Jarvee and other surface- 
organisms surrounded by voracious enemies phosphoreseenee must 
be a “perilous gift.” It is possessed by so many anthozoa and 
jelly-fish, which have also stinging organs, that fish have perhaps 
learned to shun iustinctively all phosphorescent animals; fishermen 
state that fishes avoid nets in which phosphorescent Medusæ have 
beeome entangled ; if such be the case, it would be possible for 
animals otherwise defenceless to obtain proteetion by acquiring 
this property. A similar hypothesis has been propounded with 
respect to the Italian fire-fly, although, as regards the glow-worm, 
it has been generally believed that the light serves to attract the 
opposite sex, and the same has been stated with respect to the 
earth-worm. The fact that so many deep-sea animals are phosphor- 
escent, coupled with the discovery that many fish from those regions 
have large and ere E eyes whilst others have organs 
which appear to be adapted for the production of light, has led to the 
belief that this source of light becomes of great importance in the 
depths of the ocean where no sunlight penctrates,—an hypothesis 
which is known as the “abyssal theory of hight.” (W. E. HO.) 


1 Panceri, op. cit. 
? “Zur Kenntn. d. Leuchtorgane v. Lampyris spleadidulu,” in 
Archiv f. mikr. Anal., vol. i., 1565. 

3 Heinemann, “ Unters. ii. d. Leuchtorgane d. b. Vera Cruz vor- 
komm. Lenehtkafer,” in Archiv f. mikr. Anal., vol. viii, 1872. 

i Zeitschr. f. wiss. Zaal., vol. xl., 1884. 

5 Narrative of the “ Challenger” Ecpedition, vol. i. 1885. 


8 Ussoff, Bull, Soc. Imp. Nat. Moscow, wol liv. part i. p. 79, 
1879. 

7 Phipson, op. cit. 

8 Nuove Seoperte intorno alle Luci notturne del. Acqua marina, 
Venice, 1749. 

9 Verrill, in Nature, vol. xxx. p. 281, 1884. 

10 Zeitschr. f. wiss. Zool., xl., 1884. 
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PHOSPHORUS axp PHOSPHATES. “Phosphorus” 
(pwspópos, light-bringer) had currency in chemistry as a 
generic term for all substances which shine in the dark 
without burning, until the name came to be monopolized 
by a peculiar kind of “phosphorus ” which was discovered, 
some time previous to 1678, by the German alchemist 
Brand of Hamburg. Brand, hoping to obtain thercby 
an essence for the “ennobling” of silver into gold, sub- 
jected urine-solids to dry distillation. In lieu of the 
hoped-for essence he obtained as part of the distillate a 
wax-like, easily fusible solid which, besides being phos- 
phorescent, readily caught fire, to burn with a dazzling 
light into a white solid acid. The new phosphorus natur- 
ally excited universal interest ; but it was, and remained, 
only a rather costly chemical curiosity until Scheele, in 
1711, starting from the discovery of Gahn that bone-ash 
is the lime-salt of a peculiar non-volatile acid, proved that 
this acid is identical with the one formed in the com- 
bustion of phosphorus, and that the latter, being only 
* phlogisticated ” bone-ash acid, can be obtained from it 
by distillation with charcoal at a high temperature. This 
method of Scheele's is used to the present day for the 
manufacture of phosphorus, and even the theoretical notion 
on which it rests is recognized as correct as far as it goes, 
anhydrons bone-ash acid being a compound of phosphorus 
with oxygen the formation of which involves the liberation 
of part of the energy (* phlogiston ") of each in the kinetic 
form of heat. That phosphorus is an elementary sub- 
stance was originally a surmise, which, however, has been 
confirmed by all subsequent experiences. In compara- 
tively recent. times it was found that Drand's phosphorus 
is susceptible of passing (by mere loss of energy) into two 
allotropic modifications, known as “red” and “ metallic” 
phosphorus respectively, so that the name ‘ phosphorus ” 
has again come to assume a generic meaning, being used for 
these three substances and the element as such conjointly. 

Manufacture.—For the manufacture of ordinary phos- 
phorus any kind of phosphate of lime might be used, and 
in fact mineral phosphates are used occasionally, though 
as a rule the bones of domestic animals are employed as 
a raw material. Such bones (apart from a large percent- 
age of water and a small admixture of fats and other 
subsidiary organic components) consist essentially of two 
things, namely, (1) osseine—a nitrogenous organic com- 
pound, insoluble in water, but convertible by long treat- 
ment with hot water into a solution of * glue”—and 
(2) an infusible and incombustible part, —the two being 
united together (perhaps chemically) into a cellular tissue. 
The following analysis of the humerus of an ox gives an 
idea of the constitution of the second part and its ratio to 
the whole. 


Ehosphate of lime, P0,330 meeen 61:4 
Phosphate of magnesia, P,0,3MgO  ............ Xen 
Carbonate of JUDI o uode cacsuctr cages SD LIS 
SSO Cea canrania REM Orc dU A DAE 28:8 
100:0 


The percentages, however, in bones generally are sub- 
ject to great variation. When bones are heated to red- 
ness in the absence of air the organic part is destroyed, 
and there remains ultimately a cellular tissue of bone- 
phosphate impregnated, so to speak, with finely-divided 
charcoal. This black residue, known as “bone-black,” 
is used largely for the decoloration of sugar-syrup, and, 
after having been exhausted in this direction, forms a 
cheap material for the manufacture of bone-ash and con- 
sequently of phosphorus; but, as a rule, the phosphorus- 
manufacturer makes his bone-ash direct from bones, by 
burning them in a furnace (constructed and wrought pretty 
much like a limekiln) between alternate layers of coal. 

The burned bones (which retain their original shape) 
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are ground up into granules of about the size of lentils, 
and these are then placed in à wooden tank coated inside 
with lead, to be decomposed by means of about their own 
weight of chamber-acid, t.e., sulphuric acid containing 
about 60 per cent. of real H,SO, To accelerate the 
action the bone-meal is mixed with boiling water previous 
to the addition of acid, and steam may be passed into the 
magma when its temperature threatens to fall too low. 
The acid readily decomposes the carbonate of the bone- 
ash, and then acts, more slowly, on the phosphate, the 
process being completed in about twenty-four hours ; and 
the result, in regard to the latter, is that about two-thirds 
of the phosphate are decomposed into sulphate of lime 
(gypsum), which separates out as a precipitate, and phos- 
phorie acid, which unites with the residual one-third of 
the phosphate and the water into a solution of superphos- 


phate of lime— 


211,0 


P,0; CaO T zAq. 


To eliminate the gypsum the mass is diluted with water, 
allowed to settle, and the solution drawn off with lead 
syphons, then the residue is washed by decantation, and 
ultimately filtered off through a bed of straw contained 
in a cask with a perforated bottom. The spent heat of 
the distillation-furnace is utilized to concentrate the united 
liquors to about 1°45 specific gravity, when a remnant of 
gypsum separates out, which must be removed. The clari- 
fied liquor is then mixed with about one-tenth of its 
weight of granulated charcoal, and the whole evaporated in 
an iron basin until the mass is sufficiently dry to be passed 
through a copper sieve and granulated. The granules are 
heated cautiously over a fire, to be dehydrated as far as 
possible without loss of phosphorus (as phosphuretted 
hydrogen); and the dry mass is then transferred to fire- 
clay retorts—either pear-shaped with bent-down necks, 
or cylinders, about 18 inches long and 4 inches in diameter, 
with straight necks—arranged within a powerful furnace. 
The condensers are made of earthenware, and must be so 
arranged that loss of phosphorus by combustion is avoided 
as far as possible; its condensation takes care of itself. 
One construction is to give the condenser the form of a 
bell-jar resting in a saucer containing water; lateral orifices 
in the bell serve to couple every two bells into one, to 
unite each with its retort-neck, and to send the vapour 
(of phosphuretted hydrogen, carbonie oxide, and other 
poisonous gases) into a chimney, where they take fire 
spontaneously, and the products are carried away by the 
draught. While the condensers are being adjusted the 
fire is kindled and raised very slowly, but ultimately forced 
up to the highest temperature which the retorts can stand, 
and maintained at this pitch until the appearance of the 
flames of the escaping vapours proves the absence from 
them of phosphorus, free or combined. This takes from 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours. The reduction- process, 
though in reality very complex, is in its principal features 
easily understood. The acid-phosphate behaves as if it were 
a mere mixture of $x P,O; +4 x P,0,3CaO (bone-phos- 
phate). The quasi-free acid ($P,0;) is reduced by the 
charcoal with formation of carbonic oxide and phosphorus- 
vapour, one-third of the phosphorus remaining in its 
original form of bone-phosphate. 

The distillation of phosphorus is rather a dangerous 
operation, because the connecting pipes at the condensers 
are apt to get blocked up with frozen phosphorus, and 
consequently must be cleared from lime by copper or iron 
wires being pushed through them (at a certain risk to the 
operator). Another difficulty is that, although a retort 
may be quite whole in the ordinary sense, it may, and asa 
rule does, admit of the perspiration of phosphorus-vapour. 
To render retorts as nearly as possible impermeable to the 
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vapour they are being provided with two or three coats 
of some kind of cement, such as a mixture of slaked lime 
and borax, or a magma of clay, horse-dung, and water. In 
the colleeting and further manipulation of the phosphorus 
the dangerous intlammability of the substance demands 
that all operations be conducted under water. 

As soon as the retorts have cooled down sutticiently the 
condensers are detached and their tubuli bunged up to 
prevent aecess of air to the inside. The necks of the 
retorts are knocked otf and. thrown into water to save the 
phosphorus which has condensed within them and to unite 
it with that of the condensers. From the analysis of the 
ox-bone quoted we calculate that its ash contains 17°6 per 
cent. of phosphorus, of which two-thirds (= 11-7 per cent.) 
should be recoverable as free phosphorus; according to 
Fleck, the yield of phosphorus is 8 per cent., while Payen 
puts it down at 8 to 10 per cent. But this crude phos- 
phorus is largely eontaminated with blown-over bone-ash 
and chareoal and with “red” phosphorus. Its purifica- 
tion used to be effected everywhere by melting it under 
water of about 60° C., and pressing it through chamois 
leather by means of a foree-pump. In certain French 
works porous fireclay serves as a filtering medium, while 
superheated steam supplies at the same time the necessary 
heat and pressure. By the addition of coarsely-powdered 
chareoal to the phosphorus the clogging-up of the pores 
of the fireclay septum is precluded. A more effectual 
method of purification is to re-distil the erude (or perhaps 
the previously filtered) phosphorus from out of cast-iron 
retorts, the necks of which dip half an inch deep into 
water contained in a bucket. A chemical method of 
purification is that of Botteher, who fuses the crude phos- 
phorus (100 parts) under water, with addition of 3°5 parts 
of oil of vitriol and 3:5 parts of bichromate of potash. 
The phosphorus passes, with a feeble gas-evolution, into 
an alinost colourless liquid, with a loss of only 4 per cent. 
of its weight, as against the 10 to 15 per cent. unavoid- 
ably involved in the distillation process. To bring the 
purified phosphorus into the traditional form of sticks it 
is fused under water and sucked up into slightly conical 
glass tubes about two-fifths of an inch wide and a foot 
long; the tubes are closed below with the finger and 
immersed in cold water to cause the contents to freeze. 
The solid stick is then pushed out by means of a rod, and 
cut into pieces with a pair of scissors. For emission into 
commeree the sticks are put into cylindrical wide-necked 
glass bottles, or into tin canisters, full of water, which 
latter had better be mixed with a sufficiency of alcohol or 
glycerin to prevent freezing (and bursting) in winter time. 

Seubert, about 1844, invented an ingenious apparatus 
for the continuous casting of phosphorus-sticks, consisting 
of a funnel-shaped vessel of copper, terminating below in 
a long horizontal copper tube, the outer end of which lies 
within a tank full of cold water. The phosphorus is placed 
in the funnel, covered with water, and the whole up to 
the cold-water tank raised (by means of a water-bath and 
steam-pipes) to a suitable temperature, matters being ar- 
ranged so that the phosphorus freezes just on. arriving at 
the exit end of the tube. The workman then catches the 
protruding button of phosphorus and pulls out an endless 
stick, which is cut up into pieces of the desired length. 
This ingenious apparatus, however, has not been found to 
work satisfactorily, and has been given up again in favour 
of some form of the old method. The loss of one-third of 
the phosphorus contained in the bone-ash, which is unavoid- 
ably involved in the ordinary method of phosphorus- 
making, can be avoided, according to Wöhler, by adding 
finely-powdered quartz to the mixture which goes into the 
retorts. The superphosphate is then completely decom- 
posed with formation of a residue of silicate, instead of 
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phosphate, of hme. An improvement by Fleek aims at 
the utilization of the organie part of the bones. He pro- 
poses to recover the fat from the bones by boiling them 
with water and then the gelatin by digesting them in 
hydrochlorie acid of 1:05 specific gravity. "The gelatin 
remains in à coherent form; the phosphate passes into 
solution as mono-caleie salt, which is reeovered by evapora- 
tion in erystals and then redueed by distillation with 
charcoal. None of these (and other) proposals have been 
much heeded ; the manufacture of phosphorus at present, 
in fact, is almost a monopoly, the bulk of what occurs in 
commerce being produced by two firms, viz, Albright 
and Wilson of Oldbury, near Birmingham, and Coignet 
and Son in Lyons. According to E. Kopp, the production 
in 1571 amounted to 1200 tons. 

> M ‘ arg Ye 1 * es > 

tecently purified phosphorus is a slightly yellowish oi 
colourless solid of about the consistence of beeswax. At 
low temperatures it is brittle; specific gravity = 1°83 at 
10° C. It fuses at 44°°3 C. into a strongly hght-refracting 
liquid of 1:743 (Kopp) specifie gravity. Neither in the 
solid nor in the liquid state does it conduct electricity. 
When heated further (in an inert atmosphere such as 
hydrogen or carbonie-aeid gas) it boils at 290° C., and 
assumes the form of a colourless vapour which at 1010" C. 
is 45 times as heavy as air or 65:1 times as heavy as 
hydrogen, whenee it follows that its moleeular weight is 
2x65:112130:2 = very nearly four times the atomic weight 
of phosphorus (31:0). Phosphorus is insoluble in water, 
more or less sparingly soluble in aleohol, ether, fatty oils, 
and oil of turpentine, and very abundantly soluble in bisul- 
phide of carbon. When exposed to the air, and especially to 
moist air, it suffers gradual oxidation into phosphorous and 
phosphorie acids with evolution of a feeble light. Phos- 
phorus does not phosphoresce in the «bsence of oxygen. 
Singularly, it does not phosphoresee in pure oxygen either, 
unless the tension of the gas be reduced to some point 
considerably below one atmosphere (Graham). Phosphorus 
is & most dangerous poison; doses of as little as 0°] 
gramme (= 1:5 grains) are known to have been fatal to 
adults. The heads of a few lucifer matches may suttice to 
kil a ehild. Phosphorus is used chiefly for the manu- 
facture of lucifer matehes (see MATCHES, vol. xv. pp. 625, 
626) and also in the manufacture of iodide of methyl and 
other organie preparations used as auxiliary agents in the 
tar-colour industry.  Phosphorus-paste, made by working 
up a small proportion of phosphorus melted under water in 
à hot mortar with flour, is used as poison for vermin. 

Red Phosphorus. —A red infusible solid which is always produced 
when ordinary phosphorus is made to burn in an insutlicient 
supply of air, and also by the long-continued action of sunlight on 
phosphorus-sticks kept under water, used to be taken for a lower 
oxide of the element, until A. v. Schrotter of Vienna showed, in 1815, 
that it is nothing but an allotropic modification of the elementary 
substance. <A given mass of ordinary phosphorus can be converted 
almost completely into the red modification by keeping it at 240° 
to 250° C. in the absence of air for a sutticient time. The addition 
of a trace of iodine to phosphorus at 200° C. brings about the 
conversion suddenly with large evolution of heat (Brodie). Red 
phosphorus is now an article of chemical manufacture. The phos- 
phorus is simply heated, and kept at the requisite temperature, 
within a large iron pot which communicates with the atmosphere 
by only a narrow pipe. At a very slight expense of the material 
the air within the apparatus is quiekly deoxygenated and econ- 
verted into (inert) nitrogen. The requisite steady temperature is 
maintained by means of a bath of molten solder. By the mere 
effect of the heat the phosphorus becomes more and more viscid 
and darker and darker in colour, and is at last completely con- 
verted into a dark-red opaque infusible solid. This, however, 
always ineludes a small proportion of the ordinary modification, 
which is most readily extracted by powdering the crude product 
and exhausting it with bisulphide of carbon, which does not affect 
the red kind. A less expensive method is to boil the powdered 
raw product with successive quantities of caustic-soda ley, when 


the ordinary phosphorus only is dissolved as hypophosphite with 
evolution of phosphuretted hydrogen. The residue is washed and 
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dried and then sent out in bottles or eanisters like any ordinary 
chemical preparation. It is not at all affected by even moist air, 
nor by acrated water, henee it is neither phosphorescent nor 
poisonous. When heated in air to about 260° C. it begins to pass 
into the ordinary modification and consequently burns, readily 
enough, into the same phosphoric acid P,O; as ordmary phosphorus 
does. But its combustion-heat amounts to only 5070 Centigrade- 
units per unit-weight of fuel as against the 5953 units produced 
in the combustion of ordinary phosphorus. The balance of 883 
units is the equivalent of the surplus of energy contained in the 
yellow as compared with the red modification. This accounts for 
the relative chemical inertness of the latter. The specifie gravity 
of red phosphorus is 2:089 to 2:106 at 17°C. ; its electrie conduct- 
ive power is about 000,000,1 of that of silver wire (Matthiesen). 
It is used in making safety-matches, 

Metallic Phosphorus. —This, discovered by Hittorf, is obtained 
by heating ordinary phosphorus with lead in sealed-up tubes to 
redness for forty hours. — After removal of the lead by nitric 
acid metallie phosphorus remains, partly in the shape of dark re- 
splendent plates, partly in the form of mieroscopie rhombohedra. 
It requires a temperature of 358° to be converted into ordinary 
phosphorus-vapour. — The specific gravity is 2°24 at 15° C. 

Detection of Phosphorus. —The detection of (ord.) phosphorus in 
medico-legal cases offers no ditlieulty as long as the phosphorus 
has not disappeared by oxidation. In the case of a mass of food 
or the contents of a stomach the first step is to spread out the 
mass on a plate and view it in the dark. A very small admixture 
of phosphorus becomes visible by its phosphorescence. Failing 
this, the mass is distilled with water from out of a glass flask 
connected with a glass Liebig's condenser in a dark room. The 
minutest trace of phosphorus sufliees to impart phosphorescence 
to the vapours at some stage of the distillation, Should this 
second test fail we must search for phosphorous acid, which may 
be there as a product of the oxidation of phosphorus originally 
present as such. To test for phosphorie acid would be of no use, 
as salts of this acid are present in all animal and vegetable juices 
and tissues, Phosphorous acid, if present, can be detected by 
treating the mass, in a properly constructed gas-evolution appa- 
ratus, with pure hydrochlorie acid and zine. The hydrogen gas 
evolved. must be purified by passing it over pieees of solid 
canstie potash, and made to stream ont of a narrow platinum 
nozzle. lf the reagents are pure and phosphorous acid is absent 
the gas burns with a colourless flame, which remains so even when 
depressed by means of a porcelain plate ; in the presence of phos- 
phorous acid the gas contains phosphuretted hydrogen, which 
causes the flame of the gas to exhibit a green core, at least 
when depressed by means of a porcelain plate. The test is very 
delicate, but in interpreting a positive result it must be remembered 
that it applies likewise to hypophosphorons acid, and that eertain 
salts of this acid are recognized medicinal agents. 

Of all phosphorus compounds ortho-phosphates are the com- 
monest, and they can be detected by the tests given below under 
“Phosphates.” All other phosphorus compounds, when fused 
with carbonate of alkali and nitre, or heated in sealed-up tubes 
with strong nitrie acid to a suflicient temperature, are changed so 
that the phosphorus assumes the form of ortho-phosphorie acid, 
which is easily detected. Either of the two operations named (by 
the mere action of the alkali or of the acid qua acid) converts 
what may be present of meta-phosphorie or pyro- phosphoric into 
ortho-phosphorie acid. 

Phosphor-Bronze.—Vhis name has been given to a class of useful 
metallic substances produced by the chemical union of either pure 
copper or of copper alloys with phosphorus. Most commercial 
copper is contaminated with a small proportion of its own sub- 
oxide, which, in the ease of an otherwise pure metal, detracts from 
its tenacity and plasticity ; and all ordinary bronze is subject to a 
similar contamination, because, whatever kind of copper may have 
been used in making it, the tin is sure to suffer partial oxidation, 
and some of this oxide, as Montefiori- Levi and Kiinzel found, 
remains diffused throughout the casting, and diminishes its homo- 
geneity and solidity. Experience shows that both in the case of 
copper and bronze the oxygen present as metallie oxide can be re- 
moved by introduction into the fused metal of a judiciously limited 
proportion of phosphorus, which takes out the oxygen (and itself) 
into the slag zs phosphate, and thus produces a purely metallie 
and consequently superior metal. A smal] excess of phosphorus in 
cither case effeets further improvement. A phosphor-copper con- 
taining 0'1 to 075 per cent. of the non-metallic element has all 
the plasticity of the pure metal eoupled with higher degrees of hard- 
ness and solidity, An alloy of from 075 to 2*0 per cent. gives good 
castings, beeause, unlike the pure metal, it does not form blisters 
on solidifying. In the ease of phosphorized bronze the presence 
of somewhat more than 075 per cent. of phosphorus (in the finished 
alloy) produces a warmer tone of colour (more gold-like than that 
of the plain alloy), a finer grain (similar to that of steel), a higher 
degree of elasticity, and a higher breaking-strain. The latter may 
be more than double that of the corresponding plain bronze. By 
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inereasing or diminishing the proportion of phosphorus the mechan- 
ieal properties of a phosphor-bronze can be modified at will, within 
wide limits. — By its fine colour and its perfect fluidity when molten 
it lends itself particularly well for the casting of artistic or orna- 
mental articles. The introduction of phosphorus into the metal 
is best effected by fusing it with the proper proportion of a rich 
phosphor-eopper. A phosphor-copper containing about 9 per cent. 
of phosphorus ean be produced as follows. A kind of potential 
phosphorns (* phosphorus mass") is made by mixing superphos- 
phate of lime with 20 per cent. of charcoal, and dehydrating the 
mixture at a dull red heat. Six hundred parts of this mass are 
mixed with 975 of copper-turnings and 75 of charcoal, and kept at 
copper-fusion heat for sixteen hours within a graphite erucible. 
The phosphor-eopper is obtained in the form of detached granules, 
which are picked ont, re-fused, and cast out into east-iron moulds. 
Phosphor-bronze has only eome to be popularly known during the 
last decade or two; but as early as 1848 A. & H. Parkes of Bir- 
mingham took out a patent for phosphoriferous metallic alloys. 

Phosphurctted Hydrogons. —Of these three are known, namely, (1) 
phosphine, a gas of the composition and specific gravity PHa, 
(2) a volatile liquid of the composition and vapour-density P,ll,, 
and (3) a yellow solid of the probable composition PII, The 
liquid compound (No. 2) at onee takes fire when it comes into 
contaet with air, and a small admixture of its vapour to any intlam- 
mable gas, such as coal-gas, renders the latter self-inflammable. 
The most important and best known of the three hydrides is 
phosphine, Pl. ‘Phis gas is formed when (syrupy) phosphorous 
acid is heated—thus, 4PH,0,;=3PH,0,+PH,; also when phos- 
phorus is being dissolved in hot solutions of caustic potash, soda, 
or baryta, 

4P+3(KHO+ H,0) Z3PI KO, + PH, ; 
Hypophos- 
phite. 

also by the action of water ou the phosphides of highly basilous 
metals. The gas evolved by any of these processes is impure ; that 
obtained by the second or third invariably includes vapour of P H 
and consequently is self-inflammable. Pure phosphine can be 
obtained only by decomposing solid iodide of phosphonium with 
concentrated eaustie potash-ley in a suitable gas-evolution bottle 
previously filled with hydrogen to avoid explosions. It is a colour- 
less gas, smelling intensely like putrid fish, and very poisonous. It 
is slightly soluble in water, and takes fire in air only beyond 100* C. 
It may be mixed with pure oxygen without change ; but when the 
mixture is suddenly expanded it explodes violently. — Notwith- 
standing its analogy to ammonia (NH), phosphine is only very 
feebly basie. It unites with gaseous hydriodie or hydrobromic 
acid into solid phosphonium salts PH (l or Dr); but these are 
both decomposed by water into the respective acids and phosphine. 
Pure phosphine is little known; chemists are more familiar with 
the (impure) gas which is evolved when “phosphide of calcium” 
is thrown into water, and which, containing vapour of P,E at 
once eatehes fire when it bubbles out of the water into the air, 
with formation of steam and a smoke of meta-phosphorie acid, 
which latter, in a still atmosphere, assumes the form of an exquisite 
vortex-ring. During the last decade or so this reaction has come 
to be pretty extensively utilized in navigation for producing a 
light on the surface of the sea at night, in ease of accidents, and 
for other purposes. A British patent for this useful application of 
phosphide of ealeium was granted (as No. 1828) to the agent of 
Silas and Pegot Ogier of Paris on the 8th of August 1859, but 
allowed to lapse iu 1863, to be subsequently wrought by others. 
The manufacture of the phosphide is now (1884) being chiefly 
carried on by one firm (in Warrington, England), and through 
the eourtesy of their ehemist, Mr W. G. Johnston, the writer is 
enabled to give the following details. The preparation of the 
phosphide is effected within a erueible standing on a support 
within a furnace, and divided by a perforated false bottom into 
two compartments. The lower is charged with pieces of phos- 
phorus, the upper, up to the elosely-fitting lid, with fragments of 
quicklime. The firing is conducted so that the lime is red hot 
before the phosphorus, through the radiation and conduction of 
the heat applied above, begins to volatilize. A charge yielding 
20 ib of product is finished in from five to eight hours. The 
reaction is very complex, but it is easy to see through its general 
course; part of the phosphorus deoxidizes lime with formation 
of P,O;, which unites with other lime into phosphate, and of 
ealeium, whieh eombines with other phosphorus into phosphides. 
Of the latter, PCa seems to predominate, and consequently the 
product, when thrown into water, should yield chiefly the hydride 
PQH,; but this latter very readily breaks up into phosphine and 
solid hydride P,H. The ernde phosphide forms a brown stone- 
like mass, which must at once be secured in air-tight receptacles, 
Jut most of it is immediately worked up into “lights” of various 
kinds, of which the “life-buoy light" may be selected as an 
example. It consists of a cylindrical tinned-iron box, the upper 
half of which is taken up by an inverted hollow Lox, which serves 
as a float when the light is in the water. The lower half contains 
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some 16 oz. of fragments of phosphide of caleium. Two small 
circular portions of the top and bottom respectively consist of soft 
metal (lead), These are piereed with an appended. prieker before 
the apparatus goes overboard along with the buoy, to which it is 
attached by means of a cord. The water penetrates throngh the 
lower hole and the gas comes out through the upper and burns 
with a brilliant tlame, which is from 9 to 18 inches high and lasts 
for about half an hour. A larger similar contrivance, intended 
to be accommodated within a bueket full of water on deek, serves 
as an inextinguishable night-signal to ships in distress, By the 
British Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, Vict, 21, every sea- going 
passenger-steamer and. every emigrant-ship must be provided with 
arrangements for inextinguishable distress-lights and life-buoy 
lights. In the British navy a peculiar form of the phosphide of 
calcium light is used in connexion with torpedo-practice. : 

Phosphorus Bases.—This is a generic name for organic bases which 
are related to phosphine (PH), as the “compound ammonias” are to 
NH, See CHEMISTRY, vol. v. p. 516 s7.; also METHYL, vol. xvi. 

.197. Tri-ethyl phosphine P(C,H,), a colourless self-intlammable 
quid, readily unites with bisulphide of carbon into a red crystal- 
line compound, and consequently is available as a delicate reagent 
for the detection of the vapour of this compound in coal-gas. 
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“ Phosphates,” in chemistry, is a generic term for the salts formed 
by the union of the acid-anhydride P,0; with bases or water or 
both. As explained in CHEMISTRY (vol. v. pp. 517, 518) there are 
three classes of phosphates customarily distinguished hy the prefixes 
ortho, pyro, and meta, The last two nowhere oceur in nature, and 
are hardly known to the arts ; hence in this article only the ortho- 
compounds will be noticed, and their specific prefix will be dropped 
except where it is needed for definiteness. Combined phosphoric 


acid is universally diffused throughout the three kingdoms of 


nature, and (it is perhaps as well to add) to the practical, if not 
absolute, exclusion of all other phosphorus compounds. All organic 
tissues and juices eontain it: of animal matters bones and blood- 
solids, of vegetable the seeds of cereals, may be referred to as being 
exceptionally rich in phosphates. Of mineral phosphates the follow- 
ing may be here referred to :—pyro-morphite, 3(P,0;.3PbO) + PbCI,, 
where the chlorine may be replaced partially by fluorine; wavellite, 
2(A1,0,. P,05) + A1,0,311,0 + 9Aq (this is a crystalline mineral ; an 
amorphous or massive phosphate of alumina, known as “ rotondo- 
mineral," oceurs asa large deposit ona West Indianisland); vivianite, 
P,0,3FeO+811,0. <All these and any others that might be named 
are rare minerals compared with apatite and its derivatives. 

Apatite. —This exists in a variety of forms, but, as long as unde- 
composed, always answers the formula 3(P,05.3Ca0) -(CaX,). In 
the tluor-apatites the X, is wholly F, (fluorine); in the chlor-apatites 
it stands for (Cl,, F), i. €., chlorine and fluorine coming up conjointly 
to two equivalents. See vol. xvi. p. 407. 

Phosphorites. —Phosphorite is the name given to many impure 
forms of amorphous or massive apatite, modified more or less by 
disintegration. It occurs (a) in massive, irregular, eorroded-looking 
nodules embedded in limestone or other kinds of soft rock near 
Amberg (Bavaria), in Baden, Wiirtemberg, the Weser hills, and 
in the Teutoburger Wald, and contains from 40 to 80 per cent. of 
phosphate and up to 3 per cent. of fluoride of caleium ; the phos- 
phorite nodules in the sandstone of Kursk and Voronezh, the 
“South Carolina phosphate," and the “Lot phosphate” belong to 
the same category. It is met with (5) in more or less extensive 
beds, as “kidneys,” as stalactites, or as a connective cement in 
breccias ; such phosphorite, of which large quantities are found in 
the Lahn valley, generally contains only from 25 to 60 per cent. 
of phosphate of lime, and includes large percentages of elay or 
marl, and more or less of the phosphates of iron and alumina, 
Another variety is (c) black phosphorite slate, A deposit eontain- 
ing 20 per ceat. of P.O; occurs in the Coal-measures of Hörde 
(Westphalia) also in Wales; an earthy deposit is found in the 
“ braunkohle" of Pilgramsreuth in the Fichtelgebirge. Phosphorite 
is also found (d) in veins, as a stone of very varying structure, 
prinera liy intermixed with quartz, —for instance at Logrosan in 
“stremadura (65 to 80 per cent. of phosphate and up to 14 per cent. 
of flnoride of ealeium), also in the Silurian slate of the Dniester. 

Coprolites, —According to Buckland, coprolites are derived from 
the exerements of extinct animals, They consist of highly impure 
phosphate of lime, All native phosphate of calcium being fluor- 
iferons, we need not wonder at the constant occurrence of traces of 
phosphates in the bones of vertebrate animals ; the wonder is that 
the fluorine in these amounts to only -005 per cent! 

reparation, —For the preparation of phosphates the oxide EO; 
affords a natural starting-point. This substance is produced when 
phosphorus burns in an abundant supply of oxygen or air. Appa- 
ratus for the convenient excention of the process on a preparative 
scale are described in the handbooks of chemistry. Phosphoric 
anhydride forms a snow-white, loose, inodorons powder, which, 


| Some books (Nicklés) quote as high percentages as 1 or 1°5, but these are 
based on erroncous analyses. 
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when heated in a hard glass tuhe to redness, sublimes slowly. It 
is extremely hygroseopie. When thrown into water it hisses like a 
red-hot iron and passes into the »icta-acid, most of which, in spite 
of its abundant solubility, separates out as a sticky precipitate, 
which is rather slow in dissolving. It is the most energetic of all 
dehydrating agents; even sulphurie acid, when distilled with an 
excess of it, suffers dehydration, and passes into SO, The. pre- 
paration is liable to be contaminated with red phosphorus and 
phosphorous anhydride (P404), also with “white arsenie," because 
most commercial phosphorus, being made by means of pyrifes-vitiiol, 
is arseniferous, A freshly-prepared. solution of the anhydride in 
water, being one of the meta-acid, coagulates albumen (as HNO, 
does) and gives a white precipitate with nitrate of silver, But, 
when the solution is allowed to stand, the dissolved meta-acid 
gradually passes into pyvo-acid (P,0,211,0), and this latter again 
gradually passes into ortho-acid (P,0,3H40), the highest hydrate. 
At a boiling heat, especially if a little nitrie acid be added, the 
whole of the dissolved P,O, is converted into ortho-acil in tlie 
course of one or two hours. The solution then does not coagulate 
albumen ; it gives no precipitate with nitrate of silver unless the 


mixture be neutralized with an alkali, when a yellow precipitate of 


the salt P,0,.3Ag,O comes down. The aqueous ortho-acid, when 
evaporated at temperatures not exceeding 160° C., and ultimately 
dried at this temperature, leaves its substance P,O;.31,0 as a thick 
syrup, Which, when left to itself in a dry atmosphere, slowly freezes 
into crystals. At 215°C. the ortho-aeid loses one-third of its water 


and becomes pyro-acid ; at a red-heat it is reduced to a “glass ” of 


meta-acid, P,05H,0, which retains its water even at the highest 
temperatures. The substance known in pharmacy as "acidum 
phosphoricum glaeiale" is very impure meta-acid. 

Ortho- Phosphorie Acid, H,PO, —'The synthetieal method de- 
seribed in the last paragraph is not so easy in practice as it appears on 
paper ; hence it is generally preferred to prepare this substance by 
the oxidation of ordinary phosphorus with nitrie acid. An acid 


of 1:2 specifie gravity works best ; weaker acid acts too slowly ; if 


stronger it may act with dangerous violence. One part of phos- 
phorus is placed in a large tubulated retort, connected with an 
ordinary globular receiver, and treated therein, at a carefully regu- 
lated heat, with ten or twelve parts of the acid, When about 
half the acid has distilled over, it is poured back and the opera- 
tion resumed and kept on until all the phosphorus is dissolved, 
The excess of nitric acid is then distilled over as far as conveniently 
possible and thus recovered. Towards the end of the distillation 
afresh gas-evolution sets in through the conversion of previously 
produced phosphorous acid (11,PO;) into phosphoric, The residual 
liquid in the retort is now poured out into a Berlin poreelain (or, 
what is better, a platinum) basin, and, if it still contains phosphor- 
ous acid, fully oxidized by evaporation with occasional addition of 
strong nitrie acid. Phosphorous acid, if present, is easily detected 
by the following tests: (1) its solution, when mixed with nitrate 
of silver and excess of ammonia, gives a black precipitate of metallic 
silver; (2) when heated with a solution of corrosive sublimate, 
HgCl, it produces a white precipitate of calomel, HgCl; (3) when 
heated to boiling with excess of aqueous sulphurous acid it gives 
a precipitate of sulphur, or, if arsenious acid is present, of sulphide 
of arsenic. When the final oxidation is accomplished the acid 
needs only be freed of the remnant of nitrie acid by repeated 
evaporation with water to be ready for use if arsenie he absent. 
As a rule, however, this impurity is present and must be removed 
by diluting the acid, passing in sulphuretted hydrogen first at 
70° C., and then in the cold, and allowing to stand for twenty-four 
hours, when all the arsenic is converted into sulphide, which, after 
elimination of the excess of sulphuretted hydrogen by continued 
exposure to air at a gentle heat, is filtered off. In practice, as a 
rule, the filtrate is being coneentrated to some predetermined 
specific gravity and preserved as aqueous phosphoric acid, which 
preparation is official, and used besides for the cleansing of 
metallic surfaces, in lithography, and for other purposes, The 
British pharmacopoia prescribes for the official acid a strength 
corresponding to 10 per eent. of P,0,. 

Hager has published a eomplete table showing the dependence 
of the specific gravity, taken at 17°°5 C., on the strength of the 
acid. From it the following is extracted, 


Spec. Gray. Percentages of | Spec. Grav. 


HPO; | P05. 


P305. T1370, 
1:800 68:0 93:7 | Tarl 20:0 41:3 
KOTT 60-0 82-7 1-218 25:0 3444 
1:52] 500 68:0 1-169 20°0 276 
1:448 45:0 62°0 1122 15:0 207 
1:383 — | — 400 55:1 1:079 10:0 13:8 
I 995 35:0 482 1:037 5:0 6:9 


Aqueous phosphorie acid has all the properties of a decided acid, 
but, for a mineral acid, the exceptional qualities of an agreeably 
sour taste and of »ow-poisonousness. Phosphoric is the only 
mineral acid which might be used as a condiment in place of vinegar 
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or citric acid ; but the writer is far from recommending the substi- 
tution. Professor Gamgee has made the very surprising discovery 
that meta-phosphoric and pyro-phosphoric, although so closely allied 
to ortho-phosphorie acid, are poisons, as phosphorous acid is. 

Phosphorie acid readily combines with and neutralizes alkalis, 
even when these are given as carbonates, The concentrated acid, 
when heated in poreelain or glass, strongly attacks either material ; 
hence its concentration ought always to be effected in platinum. 
In former times, when phosphorus was expensive, the acid, or rather 
an apology for the same, used to be prepared from bone-ash. 

Alkaline Phosphates. —Of these the di-sodic salt is of the greatest 
practical importance. It is prepared by somewhat more than 
neutralizing the hot aqueous acid with carbonate of soda. A cheaper 
(manufacturing) process is to prepare a solution of “super-phos- 
phate " from bone-ash by the action of vitriol, and, after elimination 
of the gypsum, to supersaturate the liquid with carbonate of soda 
and filter off the phosphate of lime produced (see p. 815 supra, where 
the process is explained indirectly). The salt, from sufliciently 
strong hot solutions, separates out in large transparent erystals of 
the composition PO,H Na, - 12H,0, which lose their erystal-water 
on exposure to dry air, even at ordinary temperatures, and very 
quickly at 100* C. The residue, PO,HNa4— 1(P,0,.2Na40. H,O), 
when heated to redness, loses its remnant of water and becomes 
pyro-phosphate, which latter retains its specific character on being 
dissolved in water. A solution of the (original) salt in water has 
a mild taste (hence its preferential application as a pleasant purga- 
tive) ; it colours red litmus-paper intensely blue, and does not act 
upon alkaline carbonate. But, when evaporated with the caleulated 
proportion of carbonate of soda (Na,CO, per 1,0,) to dryness at, 
ultimately, a red heat, it yields a residue of tri-sodie salt (PO,Na,) 
as a white mass, infusible at the highest temperature producible 
within a platinum erucible over a glass blowpipe. The solution 
of this salt in water has all the properties of a mixed solution 
of PO Na, H+ NaO1T ; yet it is eapable of depositing crystals of 
the composition PO,Na,-- 12H.,O. The mono-sodie salt (PO,H,Na), 
producible by mixing together solutions containing the quantities 
HPO, and Na,HPO,, is of no importance. Of the three potash 
salts, the mono-metallie salt (PO ,KH,) is the most readily produced. 
It forms beautiful anhydrous quadratic erystals which at a red heat 
lose their H,O and become meta-phosphate, PO,K. 

«Ammonia Salts, — X strong solution of the acid, when super- 
saturated with ammonia, deposits on cooling crystals of the di- 
ammonie salt PONH H, Hable to be contaminated with the 
mono-ammonie salt. The tri-ammonie salt is very unstable, and 
hardly known. 

The double salt PONH NaH --4H,O was known to the al- 
chemists as “sal mierocosmieum urine,” and is interesting his- 
toriealy as having served Brand as a raw material for the mak- 
ing of phosphorus It is easily prepared, either by mixing the 
solution of the two quantities PO Na, H PO, and PO,4(NI,,HPO, 
together and allowing to crystallize, or by dissolving the former 
along with NII,Cl parts of sal-ammoniac in water, and removing 
the chloride of sodium produced by crystallization in the heat. 
Microcosmie salt, when heated to redness, leaves a viscid glass of 
meta-phosphate of soda, which dissolves all basie metallic oxides 
pretty much as fused borax does, with formation of glasses which 
often exhibit colours characteristic of the dissolved oxides. Hence 
its application in blowpipe analysis. 

Phosphates of Line. —Tl.e normal salt P,0;.8CaO or POj,ea;, 
where ea — $Ca zone equivalent of ealeium, or perhaps a compound 
of it and carbonate of lime, forms the predominating component of 
bone-ash. A hydrate of the salt is produced by precipitating 
chloride of calcium solution with excess of ordinary phosphate of 
soda, mixed with enough of ammonia to produce (virtually) tri- 
alkaline salt, as a gelatinous precipitate similar in appearance and 
behavionr on filtration to precipitated alumina. A suspension of 
this precipitate in water, when mixed with a carefully adjusted 
quantity of hydrochlorie acid, gradually passes into a mass of 
microseopie crystals of di-ealcie salt, POyca,H --zAq, which latter 
is used medicinally. A solution of the di-calcie or tri-caleic salt, in 
the proper proportion of hot aqueous hydrochloric acid, deposits on 
cooling crusts of crystals of the mono-ealeie salt PO,H.ca, which 
is soluble in about 700 parts of cold water, but is decomposed, by 
hot water or by prolonged contact with a proportion of cold water 
insuflicient to dissolve it, into free acid and a precipitate of di- 
caleic salt, 2?O,caH,= POH, + PO ea, TT. A very impure form of 
this salt, known as “superphosphate,” enters into the composition 
of many artificial manures, Such superphosphate is made in- 
dustrially by treating broken-up bones, or powdered bone-ash, or 
powdered phosphorite, or coprolite, or occasionally apatite with 
chamber-acid, meaning vitriol of about 60 per cent., as it comes 
out of the chamber, The phosphate is mixed with the acid ina 
leal-ined trough by means of machinery, when a rather lively 
reaction sets in, involving the evolution of vapour of water mixed 
with hydrofluoric acid, and fluoride of silicon if mineral phosphate 
is used, possibly also with traces of fluoride or chloride of arsenic, 
and, in any ease, with stinking volatile organie substances. The 
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vapour, therefore, must be removed by means of suitable draught 
arrangements. The mass passes from the trough into a (ventilated) 
chamber, where the reaction gradually accomplishes itself with ulti- 
mate formation of a porous friable mass, dry to the touch, This is 
superphosphate as it goes out into commerce or is used as an ingredi- 
ent in making more complex manures. Its value is determined chietly 
by its percentage of ‘‘soluble phosphoric acid,” meaning the percent- 
age of P,O,, extractable as l'O,H; or PO,caH, by a certain large 
proportion of cold water, This percentage is liable to decrease on 
long-continned storing, especially in the case of mineral superphos- 
phate, through a gradual formation of (or regeneration of origin- 
ally present) phosphate of iron and alumina, partly, perhaps, also 
through the spontaneous decomposition of some of the mono-calcic 
salt into insoluble di-calcic salt and free acid. The portion of the 
P,0, which has thus become insoluble is designated *'redueed " 
phosphorie acid. In regard to other phosphates than those named 
reference may be made to the handbooks of chemistry. 

Analysis —Phosphorie acid, when given in any form, soluble in 
solution of ammonia, can be detected and determined by “magnesia 
mixture " (a solution of chloride of magnesium and sal-ammoniac, 
MgCl, . 2NH,CI, strongly alkalinized by addition of aqueous am- 
monia). The phosphoric acid is very gradually, but at last completely, 
precipitated in microscopie crystals of the salt PO,MgNH, 4 611,0, 
which, though slightly soluble in water, can be washed pure, with- 
out loss, with dilute ammonia. All other acids except arsenie acid 
(As,0,)—whieh behaves like phosphoric, and, if present, must be 
removed by sulphuretted hydrogen—remain dissolved. The precipi- 
tate, when kept at a red heat, assumes the composition P,O,2Mg0, 
and from the weight of the ignited precipitate that of the phos- 
phoric acid present is easily calculated. Phosphates soluble in acids, 
and reprecipitated from their solutions as sueh by ammonia—as 
phosphate of lime or alumina, or ferric oxide—used to give great 
difficulties to the analysts until Sonnenschein founded an excellent 
quantitative method for their analysis npon a reaction discovered 
by Swauberg and Struve, which is explained under MOLYBDENUM 
(vol. xvi. p. 697). The phosphate is dissolved in nitric acid 
(hydroehlorie is less to be recommended) and the solution mixed, 
and kept for some hours at 40° C., with a large excess of a solution 
of molybdate of ammonia in excess of nitric acid. Fhe phosphoric 
acid (along with any arsenic acid that may be present) comes down as 
yellow crystalline phospho-molybdate of ammonia, soluble in phos- 
phorie acid and slightly in water, but insoluble in dilute nitric acid in 
the presence of a sufficiency of nitrate of ammonia. The precipitate 
is soluble in aqueous ammonia, and from the solution its P,O, can 
be precipitated by magnesia mixture as above explained. Neither 
of the two methods applies directly to meta-phosphates or pyro- 
phosphates. Regarding these, see the last paragraph of the section 
* phosphorus " above. (W. D.) 


PHOTIUS, patriarch of Constantinople from 857 to 
867 and again from 877 to 886 A.D., the most eminent 
literary and ecclesiastical character of his age, was probably 
born between 820 and 825. If we could credit the asser- 
tions of his adversaries, his father, an official of the im- 
perial court, named Sergius, was of heathen extraction, and 
his mother, Irene, a faithless nun. It is more certain that 
he displayed from an early age the most extraordinary talent 
and appetite for knowledge, and that, having mastered 
whatever Greek literature could give him (Latin and 
Hebrew he never acquired), he began to teach with dis- 
tinguished suecess grammar, rhetoric, divinity, and philo- 
sophy. The way to public life was probably opened for 
him by the brilliant marriage of his maternal uncle to the 
prineess Irene, sister of the empress Theodora, who, upon 
the death of her husband Theophilus in 842, had assumed 
the regency of the empire. Photius became captain of the 
guard and subsequently first imperial secretary. Some- 
where about 850 he was entrusted with a mission to the 
* Assyrians,” by whom the Saracens must be meant, pos- 
sibly to the court of the caliph of Baghdad. Just previous 
to his departure on this mission he compiled his Bibliotheca, 
or Myriobiblion, the noblest monument of his erudition, 
and, from the number of classical authors whose writings 
it has partially preserved, by much the most important of 
his works. 

Some time after his return from this embassy an un- 
expected path was opened to Photius’s ambition by the 
dissensions between the patriarch Ignatius and Bardas, the 
uncle of the youthful emperor Michael IH., who had suc- 
ceeded to the regency on the disgrace of Theodora. Ignatius, 
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a man of austere morals and apparently not exempt from 
spiritual pride, had excommunicated Bardas on the ground 
of an alleged incestuous connexion with his daughter-in- 
law. Bardas retorted by an accusation of a conspiracy. 
Ignatius was arrested and imprisoned (November 857), 
and upon his refusing to resign was illegally deposed, 
when Photius, receiving all the necessary sacerdotal orders 
within six days, was installed as patriarch in his place. 
This sudden elevation of a layman to the highest ecclesi- 
astical office could not but provoke scandal, even though 
the laic, as was actually the case, might be the first theo- 
logian of his age. Ignatius, continuing to refuse the abdi- 
cation which could alone have given it a semblance of 
legality, was treated with extreme severity, and a violent 
persecution broke out against his adherents. Photius 
urged clemency in his epistles to Bardas, probably with 
sincerity, but shrank from taking the only step which could 
have effectually repressed the persecution and healed the 
schisin, —the resignation of the patriarchate. In judging 
his conduct, however, two cireumstances have to be borne 
in mind,—the fact that the party of Ignatius dwindled 
away so rapidly as to flatter Photius with the hope of its 
extinction, and the espousal of his compctitor’s cause by 
Nicholas, bishop of Rome, in a manner highly offensive 
to the independent feeling of the Eastern Church. Photius 
felt himself the champion of Eastern Christianity against 
Latin pretensions; and, when in 863 Nicholas finally 
anathematized and deposed him, he replied by a counter- 
excommunication. He also sought to ally himself with 
Western bishops who had been displaced or suspended by 
the arrogant Nicholas, and with the latter’s secular adver- 
saries, while at the same time he was more honourably 
engaged in endeavours to reunite the Armenians to the 
Eastern Church, in combating the Paulicians, and in success- 
ful missions to the Russians and Bulgarians. While these 
transactions were proceeding the situation was suddenly 
changed by the murder of Photius’s patron, Cæsar Bardas, 
by order of the emperor Michael, who was himself assassin- 
ated by his colleague Basil in the following year (867). 
The fall of Photius immediately ensued, but the attendant 
circumstances are exceedingly obscure. — According to 
Georgius Hamartolus, or rather his continuator, the cause 
was Photius's stern reproof of the crime by which Basil 
had obtained the throne. As the only definite testimony 
of any kind, this statement cannot be wholly disregarded, 
but it is certainly difficult to reconcile it with the general 
suppleness of Photius in his relations with the Byzantine 
court. Whatever the cause, Photius was removed from 
his office and banished about the end of September 867, 
a few days after the accession of Basil, and the deposed 
Ignatius, brought back from his exile, was reinstated on 
23d November. The convocation of a general council 
followed, to give the restoration of Ignatius a character of 
indisputable legality. This synod, regarded by the Latins 
as the eighth cecuinenical council, but rejected as such by 
the Greeks, met in October 869. The attendance of Eastern 
bishops was relatively very small; Photius's friends and 
creatures generally remained faithful to him; and the 
ostentatious patronage of Pope Hadrian must have been 
irritating to the Orientals. Photius, when brought before 
the assembly, maintained a dignified silence, which per- 
plexed his accusers, but could not avert his condemna- 
tion. It seems, nevertheless, to have been generally felt 
that the proceedings of the council were entitled to little 
moral weight. The usurper, for such he unquestionably 
was, had successfully identified himself with the cause of 
his church and nation. Tn his captivity, which, notwith- 
standing his complaints, the exteut of his correspondence 
proves to have been mild, he maintained the same unbend- 
ing spirit, and rejected all overtures of compromise. About 
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876 he was suddenly recalled. to Constantinople and en- 
trusted with the education of Basil’s children. A tale of 
his having regained favour by forging an illustrious genc- 
alogy for the upstart emperor may be dismissed without 
hesitation as an invention of his enemies. The cause was 
in all probability Basil’s recognition of the fact that he had 
disgraced and banished the ablest man in his dominions, 
and the best qualified to fill the patriarchate upon the 
decease of the aged Ignatius. This event soon occurred, 
probably in October 877, and after a decent show of reluct- 
ance Photius again filled the patriarchal throne. Accord- 
ing to his own account, which there seems no reason to 
discredit, he had become fully reconciled te his predecessor, 
and had shown him much kindness. Photius now proceeded 
to obtain the formal recognition of the Christian world, 
In November 879 a synod, considered by the Greeks as 
the. eighth cecumenical council, and far more numerously 
attended than the one by which he had been deposed, was 
convened at Constantinople. The legates of Pope John 
VILL. attended, prepared to acknowledge Photius as legiti- 
mate patriarch, a concession for which John was so much 
censured by Latin opinion that Daronius rather fancifully 
explains the legend of Pope Joan hy the contempt excited 
by his want of spirit. John, however, was firm on the 
other two points which had long been contested between 
the Eastern and Western Churches, the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over Bulgaria and the introduction of the “filioque” 
clause into the creed. He disowned his legates, who had 
shown a tendency to yield, again excommunicated Photius, 
and thus kindled smouldering ill-will into the open hostility 
which has never been appeased to this day. Strong in 
the support of the council, Photius simply ignored him. 
He has been accused of interpolating John's letters, a 
charge not improbable in itself, but which can neither be 
proved nor disproved at this date. At the height of glory 
and success he was suddenly precipitated from his dignity 
by another palace revolution. Archbishop Theodore Santa- 
baren, his confidant and favourite, had accused Basil’s son, 
Leo, of a conspiracy against his father. Leo owed his 
liberty and eyesight to Photius’s entreatics ; nevertheless, 
on his accession in 886, he involved his benefactor in the 
ruin of his accuser. Arrested, degraded from the patri- 
archate, banished to the monastery of Bordi im Armenia, 
Photius, as if by magie, disappears froin history. No letters 
of this period of his life are extant, which leads to the 
inference that his imprisonment was severe. Fhe precise 
date of his death is not known, but it is said to have 
occurred on 6th February 891. 

For long after Photius's death his memory was held in no special 
honour by his countrymen. His literary merits were obscured by 
the growing barbarism of the times, and the anarchy and apparent 
deerepitude of the Roman Church made his protest against its pre- 
tensions seem superfluous. But, when, in the crusading age, the 
Greck Church and state were alike in danger from Latin encroach- 
ments, Photius beeame a national hero, and is at present regarded 
as little short of a saint. To this character he has not the least 
pretension. Few men, it is probable, have been inore atrociously 
calumniated ; but, when every specific statement to his prejudice 
has been rejected, he still appears on a general review of his actions 
worldly, crafty, and unserupulous. Yet, however short he may 
fall of the standard of an Athanasius or a Luther, he shows to no 
little advantage when regarded as an ceelesiastical statesman. His 
firmness was heroic, his sagacity profound and far-secing ; he sup- 
ported good and evil fortune with equal diguity ; and his fall was 
on both occasions due to revolutions beyond his control. If his 
original elevation to the patriarchate was unquestionably irregular, 
his re-enthronement was no less certainly legal; he began as a 
usurper and ended asa patriot. His zeal for the promotion of learn- 
ing, education, and missions was most genuine, and fruitful in good. 
In erudition, literary power, and force and versatility of intellect 
he far surpassed every contemporary. The records of his actions 
are so imperfect or so prejudiced that in endeavouring to judge his 
personal character we have to rely principally upon the internal 
evidence of his own letters. With every allowance for their cx parte 
and rhetorical character and the writer’s manifest desire to display 
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himself in the most favourable light, they nevertheless seem to 
afford sufficient testimony of a magnanimous spirit and a feeling 
heart. rs 

The most important of the works of Photius is his renowned 
Myriobiblion, a collection of extracts from and abridgments of 280 
volumes of classical authors, the originals of which are now to 
a great extent lost. Dictated in haste immediately before his 
departure on his Eastern embassy, it is open to the eharges of imper- 
feet recollection and hasty criticism, but these are as nothing in 
comparison with its merits. It is especially rich in extracts from 
historical writers. To Photius we are indebted for almost all we 
possess of Ctesias, Memnon, Conon, the lost books of Diodorus 
Siculus, and the lost writings of Arrian. Theology and ecelesi- 
astieal history are also very fully represented. The best edition 
is Bekker’s (Berlin, 1824-25), which, however, has neither notes 
nora Latin version, The next of his works in importance is the 
Amphilochia, a collection of 333 questions aud answers on ditheult 
points in Seripture, addressed to Amphilochius, archbishop of 
Cyzieus. This valuable work has exposed Photius to charges of 
plagiarism, which, as he does not claim entire originality, are 
wholly undeserved. The only complete edition is that published 
by Sophocles Giconomus at Athens in 1858. Photius is further 
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author of a Lexicon (London, 1822), of a Nomocanon or harmony 
of the ecclesiastical canons with the imperial edicts relating to the 
discipline of the church, a work of great authority, but based on 
the labonrs of his predecessors, and of numerous theological writ- 
ings. The more important of these are his treatise Against the 
LPaulicians, in four books, and his controversy with the Latins on 
the procession of the Holy Spirit. His Epistles are valuable from 
their contents, but the style is often affected or unsuitable to the 
subject. The most complete edition is Valetta’s (London, 1864). 
Many of Photius's works yet remain in manuscript. The only 
complete edition is Bishop Malou’s in Migne's Patrologia. Greea, 
and this is very imperfect and unsatisfaetory. 


After the allusions in his own writings the chief contemporary aut! ority for 
the life of Photius is his bitter enemy Nieetas the Paphlagonian, the biographer 
of his rival Ignatius. In modern times his life has been written with great 
prejudiee and animosity by Baronius, and by Weguelin in the Memoirs of the 
Berlin Academy, and more fairly by Hankins (De Byzantinarum Rerum Scriptor- 
ibus, pt. 1). But all previous writers are superseded by the classical work of 
Cardinal Hergenróther, Photius, Patriarch von Constantinopel (3 vols., Ratisbon, 
1867-69), As a dignitary of the Roman Catholie Chureh Cardinal Hergenrother 
is inevitably biassed against Photius as an ecelesiastie, but his natural eandour 
and sympathy with intelleetual eminenee have made him just to the man, while 
his investigation of all purely historieal and literary questions is industrious 
and exhaustive in the highest degree. (R. G.) 
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T would be somewhat difficult to fix a date when what 
we now know as “photographie action was first re- 
corded. No doubt the tanning of the skin by the sun’s 
rays was what was first noticed, and this is as truly the 
effect of solar radiation as is the darkening of the sensitive 
paper which is now in use in photographic printing opera- 
tions. We may take it that Schecle, the Swedish chemist, 
was the first to enter upon a scientific investigation of the 
darkening action of sunlight on silver chloride. He found 
by experiment that when silver chloride was exposed to the 
action of light beneath water there was dissolved in the 
fluid a substance which, on the addition of caustic (silver 
nitrate), caused the precipitation of new silver chloride, 
and that on applying liquor ammonia to the blackened 
chloride an insoluble residue of metallic silver was left 
behind. He also noticed that of the rays of the spectrum 
the violet most readily blackened the silver chloride. In 
Scheele, then, we have the first who applied combined 
chemical and spectrum analysis to the science of photo- 
graphy. Senebier repeated Scheele’s experiments, and 
found that in fifteen seconds the violet rays blackened 
silver chloride as much as the red rays did in twenty 
minutes! About twenty years later than Scheele's experi- 
ments Count Rumford contributed a paper to the Philo- 
sophival Transactions of the Royal Society (1798) entitled 
* An inquiry concerning the chemical properties that have 
been attributed to light," in which he tried to demonstrate 
that all effects produced on metallic solutions could be 
brought about by a temperature somewhat less than that of 
boiling water. Robert Harrup in 1802, however, con- 
clusively showed in Vicholson’s Journal that, at all events, 
salts of mereury were reduced by visible radiation and not 
by change of temperature. In 1801 we come to the next 
decided step in the study of photographie action, when 
Ritter proved the existence of rays lying beyond the violet 
limit of the spectrum, and found that they had the power 
of blackening silver chloride. Such a discovery naturally 
gave a direction to the investigations of others, and See- 
beck (between 1802 and 1808) and Bérard turned their 
attention to this particular subject, cliciting information 
which at the time was of a valuable nature. We need 
only mention two or three other cases where the influence 
of light was noticed at the beginning of this century. 
Wollaston observed the conversion of yellow gum guaiacum 
into a green tint by the violet rays, and the restoration 
of the colour by the red rays,—both of which, be it observed, 


1 It may here be remarked that had he used a pure spectrum he 
would have found that the red rays did not blacken the material in 
the slightest degree. 


are the effect of absorption of light, the original yellow 
colour of the gum absorbing the violet rays, whilst the 
green colour to which it is changed absorbs the red rays. 
Davy found that puce-coloured oxide of lead, when damp, 
became red in the red rays, whilst it blackened in the violet 
rays, and that the green oxide of mercury became red in 
the red rays, —again an example of the necessity of ab- 
sorption to effect a molecular or chemical change in a sub- 
stance. Desmortiens in 1801 observed the change effected 
in Prussian blue, and Bockman noted the action of the 
two ends of the spectrum on phosphorus, a research which, 
it may be mentioned, Draper extended further in America 
at a later date. 


To Éngland belongs the honour of first producing a Wedg- 
photograph by the utilization of Scheele's observations on wood. 


chloride of silver. In June 1802 Wedgwood published 
in the Journal of the Royal Institution the paper—* An 
account of a method of copying paintings upon glass and 
of making profiles by the agency of light upon nitrate of 
silver, with observations by H. Davy." He remarks that 
white paper or white leather moistened with a solution of 
nitrate of silver undergoes no change when kept in a dark 
place, but on being exposed to the daylight it speedily 
changes colour, and, after passing through various shades 
of grey and brown, becomes at length nearly black. The 
alteration of colour takes place more speedily in proportion 
as the hght is more intense. 


“Tn the direct beam of the sun two or three minutes are sufficient 
to produce the full effect, in the shade several hours are required, 
and light transmitted through different.eoloured glasses acts upon 
it with different degrees of intensity. "Thus it is found that red 
rays, or the common sunbeams passed throngh red glass, have 
very little action upon it; yellow and green are more efficacions, 
but blue and violet light produee the most decided and powerful 
effects.” 


Wedgwood then goes on to describe the method of using 
this prepared paper by throwing shadows on it, and infer- 
entially by what we now call “contact printing.” He 
states that he has been unable to fix his prints, no wash- 
ing being sufficient to eliminate the traces of the silver 
salt which occupied the unexposed or shaded portions. 
Davy in a note states that he has found that, though the 
images formed by an ordinary camera obscura were too 
faint to print out in the solar microscope, the images of 
small objects could easily be copied on such paper. 


"In comparing the effects produced by light upon muriate of 
silver (silver chloride) with those upon the nitrate it seemed 
evident that the muriate was the most suseeptible, and both were 
more readily acted upon when moist than when dry—a fact long 
ago known. Even in the twilight the eolour of the moist muriate 
of silver, spread upon paper, slowly ehanged from white to faint 
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violet ; though under similar cireumstances no intermediate altera- 
tion was produced upon the nitrate, ... Nothing but a method of pre- 
venting the unshaded parts of the delineations from being coloured 
by exposure to the day is wanting to render this process as useful 
as it is elegant.” 

In this method of preparing the paper lies the germ of 
the silver-printing processes which are practised at the 
present time (1854), and it was only by the spread of 
chemical knowledge that the hiatus which was to render 
the “process as useful as it is elegant” was filled up— 
when hyposulphite of soda, discovered by Chaussier in 
1799, or three years before Wedgwood published his paper, 
was used for making the print permanent. Here we must 
call attention to an important observation by Dr Seebeck 
of Jena in 1810. In the Farbenlehre of Goethe he says : 

* When aspeetrum produced by a properly constructed prism is 
thrown upon moist chloride of silver paper, if the printing be con- 
tinned for from fifteen to twenty minutes, whilst a constant position 
for the speetrum is maintained by any means, 1 observe the follow- 
ing. In the violet the chloride is a reddish brown (sometimes more 
violet, sometimes more blue), and this coloration extends well be- 
vond the limit of the violet ; in the blue the chloride takes a clear 
blue tint, which fades away, becoming lighter in the green. In 
the yellow I usually found the chloride unaltered ; sometimes, how- 
ever, it had a light yellow tint ; in the red and beyond the red it 
took a rose or lilac tint. This image ofthe spectrum shows beyond 
the red and the violet a region more or less light and uncoloured. 
This is how the decomposition of the silver chloride is seen in 
this region. Beyond the brown band, . . . which was produced 
in the violet, the silver chloride was coloured a grey-violet for a 
distance of several inches. In proportion as the distance from 
the violet increased, the tint became lighter. Beyond the red, on 
the eontrary, the chloride took a feeble red tint for a considerable 
distance. When moist chloride of silver, having received the action 
of light for a time, is exposed to the spectrum, the blue and violet 
behave as above. In the yellow and red regions, on the other 
hand, it is fonnd that the silver chloride becomes paler; . . . the 
parts acted upon by the red rays and by those beyond take a light 
coloration.” 

This has been brought prominently forward by Dr J. M. 
Eder as being undoubtedly the first record we have of 
photographic action lending itself to production of natural 
colours, a fact which, in describing the history of photo- 
graphic phenomena, has been more or less overlooked. 
We shall see later on that this observation of Seebeck was 
allowed to lie fallow for many years, until it was again 
taken up and published as a novelty. In photography 
perhaps, above all other technical applications of science, 
there has been a great flood of rediscovery, owing, no 
doubt, in the first instance to the fact that much published 
in one country has remained unknown in others, and also 
to the fact that it is difficult to boil down photographic 
literature and to ascertain what is really scientifically true 
and what is merely the result of unscientific use of the 
imagination. Photography has suffered greatly also from 
the fact that those who follow it are usually artists rather 
than scientific men, and fall into mistakes of theory which 
must of necessity lead to wrong conclusions, 

The first to found a process of photography which gave 
pictures that were subsequently unaffected by light was 
Nicéphore de NiEPCE (q.v.). His process, which he called 
provisionally **héliographie, dessins, et gravures,” consists 
in coating the surface of a metallic plate with a solution 
of asphaltum in oil of lavender and exposing it to a 
camera image. In his description he recommends that the 
asphaltum be powdered and the oil of lavender dropped 
upon it in a wine-glass, and that it be then gently heated. 
A polished plate is covered with this varnish, and, when 
dried, is ready for employment in the camera. After 
requisite exposure, which is very long indeed, a very faint 
image, requiring development, is seen, Development is 
effected by diluting oil of lavender with ten parts by volume 
of white petroleum. After this mixture has been allowed 
to stand two or three days it becomes free from turbidity 
and is ready to be used. The plate is placed in a dish 
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and covered with the solvent. By degrees the parts un- 
affected by light dissolve away, and the pieture, formed 
of modified asphaltum, is developed. The plate is then 
lifted from the dish, as much as possible of the solvent 
being allowed to drain away. It is next placed on an 
inelined support and earefully freed from all the remaining 
solvents by washing in water. Subsequently, instead of 
using oil of lavender as the asphaltum solvent, Niepce 
employed an animal oil, whieh gave a deeper colour and 
more tenacity to the surface-filin than did his original agent. 
Later still, Daguerre. and Niepee used as a solvent the 
brittle residue obtained from evaporating the essential oil 
of lavender dissolved in ether or alcohol, —a transparent 
solution of a lemon-yellow colour being formed. This 
solution was used for covering glass or silver plates, which, 
when dried, could be used in the camera. The time of 
exposure varied somewhat in length. Daguerre remarked 
that “the time required to procure a photographic copy 
of a landscape is from seven to eight hours, but single 
monuments, when strongly lighted by the sun, or which 
are themselves very bright, can be taken in about three 
hours" Perhaps there is no sentence which could be 
quoted that illustrates more forcibly the advance made in 
photography from the days when this process was described. 
The ratio of three hours to gigth of a second is a fair 
estimate of the progress made since Niepee. The develop- 
ment was conducted by means of petroleum-vapour, which 
dissolved the parts not acted upon by light. As a rule 
silver plates seem to have been used, and occasionally glass ; 
but it does not appear whether the latter material was 
chosen because an image would be projected through it 
or whether simply for the sake of effect. Viewed in the 
light of present knowledge, a more perfectly developable 
image in half-tone would be obtained by exposing the filin 
through the back of the glass. The action of light on most 
organic matter is apparently one of oxidation. In the 
case of asphaltum or bitumen of Judwa the oxidation 
causes a hardening of the material and an insolubility in 
the usual solvents. Hence that surface of the film is 
generally hardened first which first feels the influence of 
light. Where half-tones exist, as in a landscape picture, 
the film remote from the surface first receiving the image 
is not acted upon at all, and remains soluble in the solvent. 
It is thus readily seen that, in the case of half-tone pictures, 
or even in copying engravings, if the action were not con- 
tinued sufficiently long when the surface of the filin farthest 
from the glass was first acted upon, the layer next the 
glass would in some places remain soluble, and on develop- 
ment would be dissolved away, carrying the top layer of 
hardened resinous matter with it, and thus give rise to 
imperfeet pictures. In carbon-printing development from 
the back of the exposed film is absolutely essential, since 
it depends on the same principles as does heliography, 
and in this the same mode of procedure is advisable. It 
would appear that Niepce began liis researches as early as 
1814, but it does not appear that he was very suecessful 
in his first endeavours: it was not till 1827 that he had 
any success worth recounting. At that date he communi- 
cated a paper to Dr Bauer of Kew, the secretary of tho 
Royal Society of London, with a view to its presentation 
to that society. Its publication, however, was prevented 
because the process, of which examples were shown, was 
a secret one. There lies before the present writer an 
authentic MS. copy of Niepee's “ Mémoire,” dated ‘ Kew, 
le 8 Décembre 1827," in which he says it will be found 
that “in his framed drawings made on tin the tone is too 
feeble, but that by the use of chemical agents the tone 
may be darkened.” This shows that Niepce was familiar 
with the idea of using some darkening medium even with 
his photographs taken on tin plates. 
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Daguerreotype.—We have already noticed in the joint 
process of Daguerre and Niepce that polished silver plates 
were used, and we know from the latter that amongst 
the chemical agents tried iodine suggested itself. Iodine 
vapour or solution applied to a silvered plate would cause 
the formation of silver iodide on those parts not acted 
upon by light. The removal of the resinous picture 
would leave an image formed of metallic silver, whilst the 
black parts of the original would be represented by the 
darker silver iodide. "This was probably the origin of the 
daguerreotype process. Such shrewd observers as Niepce 
and Daguerre, who had formed a partnership for prosecut- 
ing their researches, would not have thus formed iodide 
of silver without noticing that it changed in colour when 
exposed to the light. What parts respectively Daguerre 
and Niepee played in the development of the daguerreo- 
type, which we shall shortly describe, will probably never 
be known with absolute accuracy, but in a letter from 
Dr Bauer to Dr Bennett, F.R.S., dated 7th May 1839, the 
former says : 

“I received a very interesting letter from’ Mons. Isidore Niepce, 
dated 12th March [about a month after the publieation of the 
daguerreotype process], and that letter fully confirms what I sus- 
pected of Daguerre's manœuvres with poor Nicéphore, but Mr 
Isidore observes that for the present that letter might be considered 
confidential," 

Dr Dauer evidently knew more of ‘poor Nicéphore's " 
work than most people and at that early period he 
clearly thought that an injustice had heen done to Niepce 
at the hands of Daguerre. It should be remarked that 
Nicéphore de Niepee died in 1833, and a new agreement 
was entered into between his son Isidore de Niepee and 
Daguerre to continue the prosecution of their researches. 
It appears further that Niepce cominunieated his process 
to Daguerre on 5th December 1829. At his death some 
letters from Daguerre and others were left by him in which 
the use of 1odine, sulphur, phosphorus, &e., is mentioned 
as having been used on the metal plates, and their sensi- 
tiveness to light, when thus treated, commented upon. We 
are thus led to believe that a great part of the success in 
producing the daguerreotype is due to the elder Niepce ; 
and indeed it must have been thought so at the time, since, 
on the publication of the process, life-pensions of 6000 
francs and 4000 frances were given to Daguerre and to 
Isidore Niepce respectively. In point of chronology the 
publieation of the discovery of the daguerreotype process 
was made subsequently to the Talbot-type process. It 
will, however, be convenient to continue the history of the 
daguerreotype, premising that it was published on 6th 
February 1839, whilst Talbot’s process was given to the 
world on 25th January of the same year. 

Daguerreotype pictures were originally taken on silver- 
plated copper, and even at the present day the silvered 
surfaee thus prepared serves better than electro-deposited 
silver of any thickness. An outline of the operations is as 
follows. Abrightly-polished silver plate is cleaned by means, 
first of finely-powdered pumice and olive oil then of dilute 
nitric acid, and a soft buff is employed to give it a brilliant 
polish, the slightest trace of foreign matter or stain being 
fatal to the production of a perfect picture. The plate, 
thus prepared, is ready for the iodizing operation. Small 
fragments of iodine are scattered over a saucer, covered 
with gauze. Over this the plate is placed, face down- 
wards, resting on supports, and the vapour from the iodine 
is allowed to form upon it a surface of silver iodide, which 
is the sensitive compound. It is essential to note the 
colour of the surface-formed iodide at its several stages, 
the varying colours being due to interferences caused 
by the different thicknesses of the minutely thin film of 
iodide of silver. The stage of maximum sensitiveness is 
obtained when it is of a golden orange colour. In this 
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state the plate 1s withdrawn and removed to the dark slide 
of the camera, ready for exposure. A plan frequently 
adopted to give an even film of iodide was to saturate a 
card with iodine and hold the plate a short distance above 
the card. Long exposures were required, varying in Paris 
from three to thirty minutes. The length of the exposure 
was evidently a matter of judgment, more particularly as 
over-exposure introduced an evil which was called “ solar- 
ization," but whieh was in reality due to the oxidation of 
the iodide, itself altered by prolonged exposure to light. 
As a matter of history it may be interesting to remark 
that the development of the image by means of mercury- 
vapour is said to be due to a chance discovery of Daguerre. 
It appears that for some time previous to the publication of 
the daguerreotype method he had been experimenting with 
iodized silver plates, producing images by what would now 
be called the “printing out” process. This operation in- 
volved so long an exposure that he sought some means of 
reducing it by the application of different reagents. Having 
on one occasion exposed such a plate to a camera-image, he 
accidentally placed it in the dark in a eupboard containing 
various chemicals, and found after the lapse of a night 
that he had a perfect image developed. By the process 
of exhaustion he arrived at the fact that it was the mercury- 
vapour, which even at ordinary temperatures volatilizes, 
that had caused this intensification of the almost invisible 
camera-image. It was this discovery that enabled the 
exposures to be very considerably shortened from those 
which it was found necessary to give in mere camera- 


printing. The development of the image was effected by 
placing the exposed plate over a slightly heated (about 75^ 


C.) cup of mercury. The vapour of mercury condensed on 
those places where the light had acted in an almost exact 
ratio to the intensity of its action. This produced a picture 
in an amalgam of mercury, the vapour of which attached 
itself to the altered iodide of silver. Proof that such was 
the case was subsequently afforded by the fact that the 
mercurial image could be removed by heat. The developing 
box was so constructed that it was possible to examine the 
picture through a yellow glass window whilst the image was 
being brought out. The next operation was to fix the 
picture by dipping it in a solution of hyposulphite of soda. 
The image produced by this method is so delicate that it 
will not bear the slightest handling, and has to be protected 
from accidental touching. 

The first great improvement in the daguerreotype pro- 
cess was the resensitizing of the iodized film by bromine 
vapour. Mr Goddard published his account of the use of 
bromine in conjunction with iodine in 1840, and M. Claudet 
employed a combination of iodine and chlorine vapour in 
1841. Im 1844 Daguerre published his improved method 
of preparing the plates, which is in reality based on the 
use of bromine with iodine. That this addition points to 
additional sensitiveness will be readily understood when 
we remark that so-called instantancous pictures of yachts 
in full sail, and of large size, have been taken on plates so 
prepared,—a feat which is utterly impossible with the 
original process as described by Daguerre. The next im- 
provement to be noticed in the process was toning or gilding 
the image by a solution of gold, a practice introduced by 
M. Fizeau, Gold chloride is mixed with hyposulphite of 
soda, and the levelled plate, bearing a sufticient quantity 
of the fluid, is warmed by a spirit-lamp until the required 
vigour is given to the image, as a consequence of which it is 
better seen in most lights. Nearly all the daguerreotypes 
extant have been treated in this manner, and no doubt their 
permanence is in a great measure due to this operation. 
Images of this class can be copied by taking electrotypes 
from them, as shown by Grove and others. These repro- 
ductions are admirable in every way, and furnish a posi- 
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tive proof, if any were needed, that the daguerrean image 
is a relief. 

For-Talbot Process, — In January 1839 Fox Talbot 
described the first of his processes, photogenic drawing, in 
a paper to the Royal Socicty, He states that he began 
experimenting in 1834, and that in the solar microscope 
he obtained an outline of the object to be depicted in full 
sunshine in half a second. We must turn, however, to 
the Philosophical Magazine for the account of the full 
details of his method, which consisted essentially in soak- 
ing paper in common salt, brushing one side only of it 
with about a 12 per cent. solution of silver nitrate in 
water, and drying at the fire. Fox Talbot stated that by 
repeating the alternate washes of the silver and salt— 
always ending, however, with the former—greater sensitive- 
ness was attained. This is the same in every respect as 
the method practised by Wedgwood in 1802; but, when 
we come to the next process, which he called **calotype? 

r “beautiful picture," we have a distinct advance. This 
process Talbot protected by a patent in 1841. It may be 
briefly deseribed as the application of iodide of silver to a 
paper support. Carefully-selected paper was brushed over 
with a solution of silver nitrate (100 grains to the ounce 
of distilled water) and dried by the fire. . It was then 
dipped into a solution of potassium iodide (500 grains 
being dissolved in a pint of water), where it was allowed 
to stay two or three minutes until silver iodide was formed. 
In this state the 1odide is scareely sensitive to light, but 
is sensitized by brushing ‘ gallo-nitrate of silver" over the 
surface to which the silver nitrate had been first applied. 
This *gallo-nitrate? is not a chemical eompound, but 
merely a mixture, consisting of 100 grains of silver nitrate 
dissolved in 2 oz. of water, to which is added one-sixth of 
its volume of acetic acid, and immediately before applying 
to the paper an equal bulk of a saturated solution of 
gallic acid in water. The prepared surface is then ready 
for exposure in the camera, and, after a short insolation 
in the dark, develops itself, or the development may be 
hastened by a fresh application of the * gallo-nitrate of 
silver." The picture is then fixed by washing it in clean 
water and drying slightly in blotting paper, after which it 
is treated with a solution of potassium bromide, and again 
washed and dried. Here there is no mention made of 
hyposulphite of soda as a fixing agent, that having been 
first used by Sir J. Herschel in February 1840. In a 
strictly historical notice it ought to he mentioned that 
development by means of gallie acid and. nitrate of silver 
was first known to Rev. J. B. Reade. When impressing 
images in the solar microscope he employed gallie acid 
and silver in order to render more sensitive the chloride 
of silver paper that he was using, and he aecidentally 
found that the image could be developed without the aid 
of light. The priority of the discovery was claimed by 
Fox Talbot; and his claim was sustained after a lawsuit, 
apparently on the ground that Reade’s method had never 
been legally published. It would be beyond the seope of 
the present article to give the slight improvements which 
Talbot afterwards made in the process. In one of his 
patents he recognizes the value of the proper fixing of his 
photogenie drawings by the use of hyposulphite of soda, 
and also the production of positive prints from the calotype 
negatives, We pass over his application of albumen to 
porcelain and its subsequent treatment with iodine vapour, 
as also his application of albumen in which iodide of silver 
was held in suspension to a glass plate, since in this he 
was undoubtedly preceded by Niepce de St Vietor in 1848. 

Albumen Process on Glass, —It was a most decided step 
in advance when Niepee de St Victor, a nephew of Nicé- 
phore de Niepce, employed a glass plate and coated it with 
iodized albumen. The originator of this method did not 
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meet with much success, In the hands of M. Blanquart 
Evrard it became more practicable ; but it was carried out 
in its greatest perfection by M. Le Gray. The outline of 
the operations is as follows. The whites of five fresh eges 
aro mixed with about one hundred grains of potassium 
iodide, about twenty grains of potassium bromide, and 
ten grains of common salt. The mixture is beaten up into 
a froth with an egg-whisk or fork, and allowed to settle 

for twenty-four hours, when the clear liquid is decanted otf. 
A circular pool of albumen is poured on a glass plate, and 
a straight ruler (its ends being wrapped with waxed paper 

to prevent its edge from touching the plate anywhere 
except at the margins) i is drawn over the plate, sweeping 
off the excess of albumen, and so leaving an even film. 
The plate is first allowed to dry spontaneously, a final 
heating being given to it in an oven or hefore the tire. 
The heat hardens the albumen, and it becomes insoluble 
and ready for the nitrate of silver bath. One of the 
diffienlties is to prevent erystallization of the salts held 
in solution, and this can only be effected by keeping them 
in defect rather than in excess, The plate is sensitized 
for five minutes in a bath of nitrate of silver, acidified 
with acetie acid, and exposed whilst still wet, or it may 
be slightly washed and again dried and exposed whilst in 
its desiccated state. The i image is developed by galhic acid 
inthe usual way. After the application of albumen many 
modifications were introduced in the shape of starch, serum 
of milk, gelatin, all of which were intended to hold iodide 
in situ on the plate; and the development in every case 
seems to have been by gallie acid. At one time the waxed- 
paper process subsequently introduced by Le Gray was a 
great favourite. Paper that had been made translucent 
by white wax was immersed in a solution of potassium 
iodide until impregnated with it, after which it was sensi- 
tized in the usual way, development being by gallie acid. 
This procedure is still followed in some meteorological 
observatories for obtaining transparent magnetograms, 
barograms, &c. Reflexion will show that in images ob- 
tained by this process the high lights are represented by 
metallic silver, whilst the shadows are translucent. Such 
a print is technically called a “negative.” When chloride 
of silver paper is darkened by the passage of light through 
a negative, we get the highest lights repr exented by white 
paper and the shadows by darkened chloride. A print of 
this kind ts called a “ positive.” 


Collodion Process, —A great impetus was given to photo- Collo- 
graphy in 1850, rendering it easy of exeeution and putting dion. 


it into the hands of the comparatively untrained. This 
was the introduction of collodion, a vehicle which up to 
the present day holds its own against the more rapid. pro- 
cesses on aceount of the facility with which the plates are 
prepared, and also because it is a substance totally un- 
affected by silver nitrate, which is not the case when any 
organic substance is employed, and, it may be said, in- 
organic as well in many instances. Thus albumen forms 
a definite silver eompound, as do gelatin, starch, and 
gum, The employment of collodion for use in photo- 
graphy was first suggested by Le Gray, who has been 
already mentioned in connexion with the albumen process. 
He does not appear to have gone beyond snggestion, and 
it remained for Archer of London, closely followed by 
Fry, to make a really practical use of the discovery. 
Collodion is a solution of cotton or cellulose in which 
some atoms of its hydrogen have been replaced by NO, by 
treatment with a more or less dilute mixture of sulphurie 
and nitric acids. The action of the sulphuric acid is to 
take up the molecules of water formed by elimination of 
the hydrogen from the cotton, which combines with oxygen 
from the nitric acid, the latter acid supplying the cotton 
with NO,. According to the temperature of the acids and 
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their dilution a tri-nitro or di-nitro cellulose is said to be 
formed, one of which is the explosive gun-cotton, insoluble 
in ether and alcohol, whilst the other, though inflammable, 
is readily soluble in a mixture of these two solvents. When 
collodion is poured on a glass plate it leaves on drying a 
hard transparent film which under the microscope is slightly 
reticulated. Before drying, the film is gelatinous and per- 
fectly adapted for holding i» situ salts soluble in ether and 
alcohol. Where such salts are present they crystallize out 
when the film is dried, hence such a film is only suitable 
where the plates are ready to be immersed in the silver 
bath. As a rule, about five grains of the soluble cotton 
are dissolved in an ounce of a mixture of equal parts of 
ether and alcohol, both of which must be of low specific 
gravity, ‘725 and °805 respectively. If the alcohol or 
ether be much diluted with water the cotton (pyroxylin) 
precipitates, but, even if less diluted, it forms a film which 
is “ecrapey” and uneven. Such was the material with 
which Le Gray proposed to work, and which Archer actu- 
ally brought into practical use. The opaque silver plate 
with its one impression was abandoned; and the paper 
support of Talbot, with its inequalities of grain and thick- 
ness, followed suit, though not immediately. When once 
a fine negative had been obtained with collodion on a glass 
plate—the image showing high lights by almost complete 
opacity and the shadows by transparency (as was thie case, 
too, in the ealotype process)—any number of impressions 
could be obtained by means of the silver-printing process 
introduced by Fox Talbot, and they were found to pos- 
sess a delicacy and refinement of detail that certainly 
eclipsed the finest print obtained from a calotype nega- 
tive. To any one who had practised the somewhat tedious 
calotype process, or the waxed-paper process of Le Gray 
with its still longer preparation and development, the 
advent of the collodion method must have been extremely 
welcome, since it effected a saving in time, money, and 
uncertainty. The rapidity of photographic action was 
much increased, and the production of pictures became 
possible to hundreds who previously had been excluded 
from this art-science by force of circumstances. We can 
merely give an outline of the procedure, referring the reader 
for further information to the manuals of photography. 
A glass plate is carefully cleaned by the application of 
a detergent such as a cream of tripoli powder or spirits of 
wine (to which a little ammonia is often added), then 
wiped with a soft rag, and finally polished with a silk 
handkerchief or chamois leather previously freed from 
grease. A collodion containing soluble iodides and bro- 
mides is made to flow over the plate, all excess being 
drained off when it is covered. A good standard formula 
for the collodion may be taken to be as follows, —55 
grains of pyroxylin, 5 oz. of alcohol, 5 oz. of ether; and in 
this liquid are dissolved 21 grains of ammonium iodide, 2 
grains of cadmium iodide, and 2 grains of cadmium bromide. 
When the collodion is set, ?.e., when it is in a gelatinous 
condition, the plate is immersed in a bath of nitrate of 
silver—a vertical form being that mostly used im Britain, 
whilst a horizontal dish 15 used on the Continent—a good 
formula for which is 350 grains of silver nitrate with 10 
oz. of water. The plate is steadily lowered into this solu- 
tion without pause, and moved in it until all the repellent 
aetion between the aqueous solution of the silver and the 
solvents of the collodion is removed, when it is allowed to 
rest for a couple of minutes, after which period it is taken 
out and placed in the dark slide ready for exposure in the 
camera, After undergoing proper exposure the plate is 
withdrawn, and in à room lighted with yellow light the 
developing solution is applied, which originally was a solu- 
tion of pyrogallie acid in water restrained in its action by 
the addition of acetic acid. One of the old formulæ 
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employed by Delamotte was 9 grains of pyrogallic acid, 2 
drachms of glacial acetic aeid, and 3 oz. of water. The 
image gradually appears after the application of this soln- 
tion, building itself up from the silver nitrate clinging to 
the film, which is reduced to the metallic state by degrees. 
Should the density be insufficient a few drops of nitrate 
of silver are added to the pyrogallic-acid solution and the 
developing action continued. 

In 1344 Hunt introduced another reducing agent, which 
has continued to be the favourite down to the present 
time, viz., ferrous sulphate. By its use the time of neces- 
sary exposure of the plate is reduced, and the image de- 
velops with great rapidity. A sample of this developing 
solution is 20 grains of ferrous sulphate, 20 minims of 
acetic acid, with 1 oz. of water. This often leaves the 
image thinner than is requisite for the formation of a good 
print, and it is intensified with pyroga!lie acid and silver. 
There are other intensifiers used to increase the deposit 
on à plate by means of mercury or uranium, followed by 
other solutions to still further darken the double salts 
formed on the film ; but into these it is not necessary to 
enter here. Such intensifying agents have to be applied 
to the image after the plate is fixed, which is done by a 
concentrated solution of hyposulphite of soda or by cyanide 
of potassium, the latter salt having been first introduced 
by Martin and Gaudin in 1853 (La Lumière, 23d. April 
1853). Twenty-five grains of cyanide of potassiuin to one 
ounce of water is the strength of the solution usually em- 
ployed. The reaction of both these fixing agents is to 
form with the sensitive salts of silver double hyposulphites 
or cyanides, which are soluble in water, not, as is often 
considered to be the case, to merely dissolve the silver salt 
itself. It may be well to remark that the utility of bromides 
in the collodion process seems to have been recognized in 
its earliest days, Archer (1852) and Bingham (1850) both 
mentioning it. We notice this, since as late as the year 
1866 a patent-right in its use was sought to be enforced 
in America, the patent being taken out by James Cutting 
in July 1854. 

Positive Pictures by the Collodion Process. —In the infancy 
of the collodion process it was shown by Mr Horne that 
a negative image could be made to assume the appearance 
of a positive by whitening the metallic silver deposit. 
This he effected by using with the pyrogallie acid developer 
a small quantity of nitric acid. A better result was obtained 
by Mr Fry with ferrous sulphate and ferrous nitrate, whilst 
Dr Diamond gave effect to the matter in a practical way. 
Mr Archer used mercuric chloride to whiten the image. 
To Mr Hunt, however, must be awarded the credit of 
noticing the action of this salt on the image, in his paper 
in the Philosophical Transactions of 1843. The whitened 
picture may be made to stand out against black velvet, or 
black varnish may be poured over the film to give the 
necessary black background, or, as has been done more 
recently, the positive pictures may be produced on japanned 
iron plates (ferrotype plates) or on japanned leather. This 
process is still practised by some photographers, and from 
the number of ferrotype plates sold the number of portraits 
taken by it must be still very large. 
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Moist Collodion Process.—From what has been stated Moist 
above it will be seen that for the successful working of the collodion 


collodion process it was necessary that the plate should 
be exposed very shortly after its preparation; this was 
a drawback, inasmuch as it necessitated taking a heavy 
equipment into the field. In May 1854 Messrs Spiller 
and Crookes published in the Philosophical Magazine a 
process whereby they were enabled to keep a film moist 
(so as to prevent crystallization of the silver nitrate) several 
days, enabling plates to be prepared at home, exposed in 
the field, and then developed in the dark room. The plate 
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was prepared in the usual way and a solution of zinc 
nitrate and silver nitrate in water was made to flow over 
it. The hygroscopic nature of the zinc salt kept suficient 
moisture on the plate to attain the desired end. Various 
modifications in procedure have been made since, but 
it is scarcely necessary to record them here; for details 
the reader may consult the volumes of the ZAotographie 
Journal, 1854-55. 

Dry Plates, —lt would appear that the first experiments 
with collodion dry plates were due to M. Gaudin. In 
La Lumière of 22d April and 27th May 1854 he describes 
his researches on the question; whilst in England Mr G. 
R. Muirhead, on the 4th August 1854, stated that light 
acts almost as energetically on a dry surface as on a wet 
after all the silver has been washed away from the former 
previous to desiecation. Dr Taupenot, however, seems to 
have been the first to use a dry-plate process that was 
really workable. His original plan was to coat a plate 
with collodion, sensitize it in the ordinary manner, wash 
it, cause a solution of albumen to flow over the surface, 
dry it, dip it in à bath of silver nitrate, acidified with acetic 
acid, and wash and dry it again. The plate was then in a 
condition to be exposed, and was to be developed with pyro- 
galie acid and silver. In this method we have a double 
manipulation, which is long in execution, though perfectly 
effective, as we know from experience. 

A great advance was made in all dry-plate processes 
by the introduction of what is known as the “alkaline 
developer," which is, however, inapplicable to all plates on 
which silver nitrate 1s present in the free state. It will 
be remembered that the developers previously described, 
either for collodion or paper processes, were dependent on 
the reduction of metallie silver by some such agent as ferrous 
sulphate, the reduction taking place gradually and the 
reduced particles aggregating on those portions of the filn 
which had been acted upon by light. The action of light 
being to reduce the silver iodide, bromide, or chloride to 
the state of sub-salts (e.g., sub-iodide of silver), these re- 
duced particles really acted as nuclei for the crystallized 
metal. It will be evident that in such a method of develop- 
ment the molecular attraction acts at distances relatively 
great compared with the diameters of the molecules them- 
selves, If it were possible to reduce the altered particles 
it was plain that development would be more rapid, and 
also that the number of molecules reduced by light would 
be smaller if the metallic silver could be derived from silver 
compounds within shorter distances of the centres of mole- 
cular attraction. Alkaline development accomplished this 
toa very remarkable extent ; but the method is only really 
practicable when applied to films containing bromide and 
chloride of silver, as iodide is only slightly amenable to 
the alkaline body. We have not been able to trace the 
exact date of the introduction of this developer. It is be- 
lieved to be of American origin ; and it is known that in 
the year 1862 Major Russell used it with the dry plates he 
introduced. An alkaline developer consists of an alkali, a 
reducing agent, and a restraining agent. These bodies, 
when combined and applied to the solid bromide or chloride 
of silver, after being acted upon by light, as when a plate 
was exposed to the camera image, were able to reduce the 
sub-bromide or sub-chloride, and to build up an image upon 
it, leaving the unaltered bromide intact, except so far as it 
was used in the building up. In 1877 Abney investigated 
this action and was able to demonstrate what actually 
occurred during the development. One of the experiments 
will show on what grounds this conclusion was arrived at. 
A dry plate was prepared by the bath process in the usual 
manner (to be described below), and exposed in the camera. 
The exposed film was covered with another film of collodio- 
broinide emulsion, which of course had not seen the light. 
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An image was obtained from the double film by means 
of the developer, which penetrated through the upper 
unexposed film, and the development was prolonged until 
an image appeared through the same film, when the plate 
was fixed, washed, and dried. A piece of gelatinous paper 
was cemented on the upper film, and a similar piece on 
the lower after both had been stripped off the glass. 
When quite dry the two papers were forcibly separated, a 
film adhering to each. The upper film, although never 
erposed to light, showed an image in some cases more 
intense than the under film. The action of the alkaline 
developer was here manifest: the bromide of silver in 
close contiguity to the exposed particles was reduced to 
the metallic state. Hence, from this and similar experi- 
ments Abney was able to announce that silver bromide could 
not exist in the presence of freshly precipitated or reduecd 
metallic silver, and that a sub-bromide was Immediately 
formed. Thus Ag,Br.+Ag,=2Ag.Br. From this it will 
be seen that the deposited silver is well within the sphere 
of molecular attraction, and that consequently a less ex- 
posure (7.e., the reduction of fewer inolecules of the sensi- 
tive salt) would give a developable image. 

The alkalis used embraced the alkalis themselves and 
the mono-carbonates. The sole reducing agent up till 
recent times was pyrogallic aeid. In the year 1880 Abney 
found that hydrokinone was even more effective than 
pyrogallic acid, its reducing power being stronger. Various 
other experimentalists tried other kindred substances, but 
without adding to the list of really useful agents. In 
1884, however, Herr Egli and Arnold Spiller brought 
out hvdroxylamin as a reducing agent, which promises 
to be of great use if it can be prepared cheaply enough. 

Another set of developers for dry plates dependent on 
the reduction of the silver bromide and the metallic state 
is founded on the fact that certain organic salts of iron 
can be utilized. In 1877 Mr Carey Lea of Philadelphia 
and Mr William Willis announced ahnost simultaneously 
that a solution of ferrous oxalate in neutral potassium 
oxalate was effective as a developer, and from that time it 
has been universally acknowledged as a useful agent in that 
capacity ; and it 1s a rare favourite, more especially amongst 
Continental photographers. In 1881 Alney showed that 
the addition of a small quantity of sodium hyposulphite 
very greatly increased its rapidity of action by reducing 
the time of exposure necessary to get a developable image. 
In 1882 Dr Eder demonstrated that gelatin chloride of 
silver plates could be developed with ferrous citrate, which 
could not be so readily accomplished with ferrous oxalate 
The exposure for chloride plates when developed by the 
latter was extremely prolonged. In the same year Abney 
showed that if ferrous oxalate were dissolved m potassium 
citrate a much more powerful agent was formed, which 
allowed not only gelatino-chloride plates to be readily 
developed but also collodio-chloride plates. These, it may 
be said, were undevelopable except by the precipitation 
method until the advent of the agents last-mentioned ; 
the chloride being as readily reduced as the sub-chloride 
rendered the development of an image impracticable. 
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Amongst the components of an alkaline developer we Re- 


mentioned a restrainer. This factor, generally 
or chloride of an alkali, serves probably to form a com- 
pound with the silver salt which has not been acted upon 
by light, and which is less easily reduced than is the silver 
salt alone,— the altered particles being left intact. The 
action of the restrainer is regarded by some as due to its 
combination with the alkali. But whichever theory is 
correct the fact remains that the restrainer does make the 
primitive salt less amenable to reduction. Such restrainers 
as the bromides of the alkalis act through chemical means ; 
but there are others which act through physical means, an 


a bromide strainer 
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example of which we have in the preparation of a gelatin 
plate. In this case the gelatin wraps up the particles 
of the silver compound in a colloidal sheath, as it were, 
and the developing solution only gets at them in a very 
gradual manner, for the natural tendency of all such 
reducing agents is to attack the particles on which least 
work has to be expended, In the case of bromide of silver 
the developer has only to remove one atom of bromine, 
whereas it has to remove two in the case of sub-bromide 
of silver. The sub-broinide formed by light and that sub- 
sequently produced in the act of development are therefore 
reduced, A large proportion of gelatin compared with the 
silver salt ina film enables an alkaline developer to be used 
without any chemical restrainer; but when the gelatin 
bears a small proportion to the silver such a restrainer has 
to be used. With collodion films the particles of bromide 
are more or less unenveloped, and hence in this case some 
kind of chemieal restrainer is absolutely necessary. We 
may say that the organic iron developers require less 
restraining in their action than do the alkaline developers. 

Alkaline development was first used by Major Russell 
in a dry-plate process in which the collodion was merely 
bromized by means of bromides soluble in alcohol. The 
plate was prepared by immersion in a strong solution of 
silver nitrate and then washed and a preservative applied. 
The last-named agent executes two functions, one being 
to absorb the halogen liberated by the action of light and 
the other to preserve the film from atmospheric action. 
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exposed the image appears rapidly and gradually gains in 
intensity, and when all action from the developer ceases 
the plate is washed and further intensified with pyrogallic 
acid and silver as isa wet plate. The image is finally fixed 
in sodium hyposulphite. 

In photographie processes not only has the chemical 
condition of the film to be taken into account but also the 
optical. When light falls on a semi-opaque or translucent 
film it is scattered by the particles in it and passes through 
the glass plate to the back. Here the rays are partly 
transmitted and partly reflected, a very small quantity of 
them being absorbed by the material of the glass. Theory 
points out that the strongest reflexion from the back of 
the glass should take place at the vertical angle. In 1875 
Abney investigated the subject and proved that practice 
agreed with theory in every respect, and that the image of 
a point of light in development on a plate was surrounded 
by a ring of reduced silver caused by the reflexion of the 
scattered light from the back surface of the glass, and that 
this ring was shaded inwards and outwards in such a 
manner that the shading varied with the intensity of the 
light reflected at ditferent angles. To avoid “halation,” as 
this phenomenon is called, it was usual for photographers 
to cover the back of their dry plates with some material 
which should be in optical contact with it, and which at 
the same time should absorb all the photographically 
active rays, and only replace those which were incapable of 
reducing the silver salt. This was called “ backing a plate.” 


Collodion Emulsion P'rocesses.—1n 1864 Bolton and Colo- 
Sayce published the germ of a process which revolutionized dion 


Tannin, which Major Russell employed, if we mistake not, 


is a good absorbent of the halogens, and acts as a varnish pie ee 


to the film. 


Other collodion dry-plate processes carried 
out by means of the silver-nitrate bath were very numerous 
at one time, many different organie bodies being also 
employed, In most cases ordinary iodized collodion was 
made use of, a small percentage of soluble bromide being 
as a rule added to it. When plates were developed by 
the alkaline method this extra bromide induced density, 
since it was the silver bromide alone which was amen- 
able to it, the iodide being almost entirely unaffected by 
the weak developer which was at that time in general use. 

One of the most suecessful bath dry-plate processes was 
introduced by Mr. R. Manners Gordon and was a really 
beautiful process. The plate was given an edging of 
albumen and then coated with ordinary iodized collodion 
to which one grain per ounce of cadmium bromide had 
been added. It was kept in the silver-nitrate bath for 
ten minutes, after which it was washed thoroughly. The 
following preservative was then applied :— 


CNG Ta IG Neeser e M a 20 grs. 
Tet candy sc eec eerta t cite 5 
Wate aS 6 dr. 

ren fe Cte a c cec E 3 grs. 
giu er she tn cate M LS Za 


These ingredients were mixed just before use and, after 
filtering, applied for one minute to the plate, which was 
allowed to drain and set up to dry naturally. Great 
latitude is admissible in the exposure ; it should rarely be 
less than four times or more than twenty times that which 
would be required for a wet plate under ordinary circum- 
stances, The image may be developed with ferrous sulphate 
restrained by a solution of gelatin and glacial acetic acid, 
to which a solution of silver nitrate is added just before 
application, or by the following alkaline developer :— 


1. joeraealio eil o ee ee c UL EE 96 grs. 
excom b e a as 1 oz. 

o | Potassium bromide ssec eem 12 grs. 
pog de M MI EN 1 oz. 
3 | Ammonium carbonate 5.10.02. ceneerees 80 grs. 
MV MEE E I E 1 oz. 


The development of the image requires 6 minims of No. 
1, 4 drach of No. 2, with 3 drachms of No. 3. If properly 


photographie manipulations, and by a subsequent substi- 
tution of gelatin for collodion gave an impetus to photo- 
graphy which has carried it to that state of perfection at 
which it has arrived at the present time (1884). In the 
ordinary collodion process it will be recollected that a sen- 
sitive film is procured by coating a glass plate with collodion 
containing the iodide and bromide of some soluble salt, 
and then, when set, immersing it in a solution of silver 
nitrate in order to form iodide and bromide of silver in 
the film. The question that presented itself to Bolton 
and Sayce was whether it might not be possible to get the 
sensitive salts of silver formed i» the collodion whilst 
liquid, and a sensitive film given to a plate by merely let- 
ting this collodion, containing the salts in suspension, flow 
over the glass plate. Gaudin had attempted to do this 
with chloride of silver, and later G. W. Simpson had suc- 
ceeded in perfecting a printing process with collodion con- 
taining chloride of silver, citric acid, and nitrate of silver ; 
but the chloride until recently has been considered a slow 
working salt, and nearly incapable of development. Up 
to the time of Bolton and Sayce’s experiments iodide of 
silver had been considered the staple of a sensitive film ; 
and, though bromide had been used by Major Russell and 
others, it had not met with so much favour as to lead to 
the omission of the iodide. At the date mentioned the 
suspension of iodide of silver in collodion was not thought 
practicable, and the inventors of the process turned their 
attention to bromide of silver, which they found could be 
secured in such a fine state of division that it remained 
suspended for a considerable time in collodion, and even 
when precipitated could be resuspended by simple agita- 
tion. The outline of the method was to dissolve a soluble 
bromide in plain collodion, and add to it drop by drop an 
alcoholic solution of silver nitrate, the latter being in 
excess or defect according to the will of the operator. To 
prepare a sensitive surface the collodion containing the 
emulsified sensitive salt was poured over a glass plate, 
allowed to set, and washed till all the soluble salts result- 
ing from the double decomposition of the soluble bromide 
and the silver nitrate, together with the unaltered soluble 
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bromide or silver nitrate, were removed, 
was exposed wet, or allowed to dry and then exposed. 
The rapidity of these plates was not in any way remark- 
able, but the process had the great advantage of doing 
away with the sensitizing nitrate of silver bath, and thus 
avoiding a tiresome operation. The plates were developed 
hy the alkaline method, and gave images which, if not 
primarily dense enough, could be intensified by the ap- 
plieation of pyrogallie acid and silver nitrate as in the 
wet collodion process. Such was the crude germ of a 
method which was destined to etfect a complete change 
in the aspect of photographie negative taking ;! but for 
some time it lay dormant. In fact “there was at first much 
to discourage trial of it, since the plates often became 
veiled on development. Mr Carey Lea of Philadelphia, 
and Mr W. Cooper, jun., of Reading, may be said to have 
given the real impetus to the method. Mr Carey Lea, 
by introducing an acid into the emulsion, established a 
practicable eollodion emulsion process, which was rapid 
and at the same time gave negative pictures free from 
veil. To secure the rapidity Carey Lea employed a fair 
excess of silver nitrate, and Colonel Wortley gained further 
rapidity by a still greater increase of it; the free use of 
acid was the only means by which this could be effected 
without hopelessly spoiling the emulsion. It may be well 
to mention that the effect of the addition of the mineral 
acids such as Carey Lea employed is to prevent the forma- 
tion of (or to destroy when formed) any sub-bromide or 
oxide of silver, either of which acts as a nucleus on which 
development can take place. Captain Abney first showed 
the theoretical effect of acids on the sub-bromide, as also 
the effect of oxidizing agents on both the above compounds 
(see below). A more valuable modification was introduced 
in 1874 by Mr W. B. Bolton, one of the originators of 
the process, who allowed the ether and the alcohol of the 
collodion to evaporate, and then washed away all the 
soluble salts from the gelatinous mass formed of pyro- 
xylin and sensitive salt. After washing for a considerable 
time, the pellicle was dried naturally or washed with alcohol, 
and then the pyroxylin redissolved in ether and alcohol, 
leaving an emulsion of silver bromide, silver chloride, or 
silver iodide, or mixtures of all suspended in collodion. 
In this state the plate could be coated and dried at once 
for exposure. Sometimes, in fact generally, preservatives 
were used, as in the case of dry plates with the bath, in 
order to prevent the atinosphere from rendering the surface 
of the film spotty or insensitive on development. This 
modification had the great advantage of allowing a large 
quantity of sensitive salt to be prepared of precisely the 
same value as to rapidity of action and quality of film, A 
great advance in the use of the collodion bromide process 
was made by Colonel Stuart Wortley, who in June 1873 
made known the powerful nature of a strongly alkaline 
developer as opposed to the weak one which up to that time 
had usually been employed. The brief exposure necessary 
for a collodion emulsion plate, or indeed any dry plate, had 
not been recognized till the introduetion of this developer. 
This at once placed in the hands of photographers an instru- 
ment which by judicious use enabled them to shorten the 
time of exposure of their plates and to render possible 
effects which had before been considered out of the question. 
As an example of the preparation of a collodion emulsion 
and the developer usually employed with it we give the 
following, —21 oz. of alcohol, 5 oz. of ether, 75 grains 
of pyroxylin. In 1 oz. of alcohol are dissolved o grains 
of zine bromide ;? it is then acidulated with 4 or ! 5 drops 

! An account of ‘Mr Sayce's process is to be found in the Photo- 
graphic News of October 1865, or the Photographic Journal of the 
saine date. 


? The advantages of this salt were pointed out by Mr. Warnerke in 
1875. 
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when the film | of nitrie acid, and added to half the above collodion. 


In 2 drachms of water are dissolved 330 grains of silver 
nitrate, 1 oz. of aleohol being added. The silvered alcohol 
is next poured into the other half of the collodion and the 
brominized collodion dropped in, care being taken to shake 
between the operations. An emulsion of bromide of silver 
is formed in suspension; and it Is in every case left for 
10 to 20 hours to what is technically called “ripen,” or, 
in other words, to become creamy when poured out upon 
a glass plate. When the emulsion has ripened it may be 
used at once or be poured out into a flat dish and the 
solvents allowed to evaporate till the pyroxylin becomes 
gelatinous. In this state it is washed in water till all 
the soluble salts are earried away. — After this it may be 
either spread out on a cloth and dried or treated with 
two or three doses of aleohol, and then redissolved in equal 
parts of alcohol (specific gravity, 805) and ether (specitie 
gravity, 120). In this condition it is a washed emulsion, 
and a glass plate can be coated with it and the film dried, 
or it may be washed and a preservative applied. An ex- 
cellent preservative introduced by Colonel Stuart Wortley 
is as follows :— 


1. Salycin, a saturated solution in water. 
Tanin a ore sce te vane cee eee ico Eee atraa ius 60 grs. 


listed ter EST loz 
3 Gallicae m ec ec TT 18 grs 
EL Nt A E ctc ec e cM E RE 1 oz. 


To mu the preservative, take 2 oz. of No. 1, l oz. of 
No. 2, 4 oz. of No. 3, 40 grains of sugar, and 7 oz. of water. 
The plates are immersed in this solution and dried, It is 
often necessary to give the plate a previous coating with 
very dilute albumen or gelatin in order to make the film 
of collodion adhere during development, which can be 
effected by the strong alkaline developer, or by the ferrous 
oxalate developer, previously noticed. 

The type of a useful alkaline developer is as follows :— 


n { Eyrogalliccacrd eee conc ccs uU E 96 grs. 
PUWWATCOl Ol eee san tenner e E EET DESEE 1 oz. 
Potassium bromide euer 12 grs 

{ ENCENS E ev cem ecu 1 oz. 

3 (Ammonium Carbonate ea seen erase 80 grs 
SJ als eR Rem M RN ears ern 1 oz. 


n develop the plate 6 minims of No. 1, 4 drachm of No. 
2, and 3 drachms of No. 3 are mixed together and made 
to flow over the plate after washing the preservative off 
under the tap. Sometimes the development is conducted 
in a flat dish, sometimes the solution is poured on the 
plate.” The unreduced salts are eliminated by either 
cyanide of potassium or sodium hyposulphite. Intensity 
may be given to the image, if requisite, either before or 
after the “fixing” operation, Where resort is had to 
ferrous oxalate development, the developer is made in 
one of two ways—(1) by saturating a saturated solution of 
neutral potassium oxalate with ferrous oxalate, and adding 
an equal volume of a solution (10 grains to l oz. of water) 
of potassium bromide to restrain the action, or (2) by 
mixing, according to Eder’s plan, 3 volumes by measure 
of a saturated solution of the potassium oxalate with 1 
volume by measure of a saturated solution of ferrous sul- 
phate, and adding to the ferrous oxalate solution thus 
obtained an equal bulk of the above solution of potassium 
bromide. The development is conducted in precisely the 
same manner as indicated above, and the image is fixed 
by one of the same agents. 


Gelatin Emulsion E We —The facility with which Gelatin 
collodion emulsion plates could be prepared had turned al] emulsio 


investigation into this channel, and collodion was not the 
only vehicle that was tried for holding the sensitive salts 
in suspension. As early as September 1871 Dr R. L. 


3 For further details the reader is referred to Znstruction in Photo- 
graphy, p. 99. 
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Maddox had tried emulsifying the silver salt in gelatin, 
and had produced negatives of rare excellence, as the 
present writer can testify from personal knowledge. In 
November 1873 Mr King described a similar process, 
getting rid of the soluble salts by washing. Etforts had 
also been made in this direetion by Mr Burgess in July 
1873. Mr R. Kennett in 1874 may be said to have been 
the first to put forward the gelatin emulsion process in a 
practical and workable form, as he then published a formula 
which gave good and quick results. It was not till 1878, 
however, that the great capabilities of silver bromide when 
held in suspension by gelatin were fairly known ; in March 
of that year Mr C. Bennett showed that by keeping the 
gelatin solution liquid at a low temperature for as long 
as seven days extraordinary rapidity was conferred on 
the sensitive salt. "The molecular condition of the silver 
bromide seemed to be altered, and to be amenable to 
a far more powerful developer than had hitherto been 
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in 1879. Another improvement was effected by Mr W. 
B. Bolton by emulsifying the silver salt in a small quantity 
of gelatin and then raising the emulsion to boiling point, 
boiling it for from half an hour to an hour, when extreme 
rapidity was attained. It would be impossible to enumer- 
ate many minor improvements in this process that have 
from time to time been made; it 1s sufficient to have stated 
in historical sequence the different important stages through 
which it has passed. It may be useful to give an idea 
of the relative rapidities of the various processes we have 
described. 


Daguerreotype, originally ........ ... half an hour's exposure. 
Calotvpot erede e EUR erate ta 2 or 3 minutes  ,, 
Cna O a a SS 10 seconds’ z 
Collodion emulsion eroe eren 15 seconds’ 2 
Rapid gelatin emulsion ............... j;th second D 


By this it will be seen what advances have been made 
in the art of photography during the forty-five years of 
its existence. 


dreamt of. In 1874 the Belgian chemist Stas had shown 
that various modifications of silver bromide and chloride 
were possible, and it seemed that the green molecular 


The following is an outline of two representative processes. All Gelatin 
operations should be conducted in light which can act but very emul- 
slightly on the sensitive salts employed, and this is niore necessary sions. 


condition (one of those noted by Stas) of the bromide 
was attained by prolonged warming. It may in truth be 
said that the starting-point of rapid plates was 1878, and 
that the full eredit of this discovery should be allotted to 
Mr C. Bennett. Both Kennett and Bennett got rid of 
the soluble salts from the emulsion by washing; and in 
order to attain suecess it was requisite that the bromide 
should be in excess of that necessary to combine with the 
silver nitrate used to form the emulsion. In June 1879 
Abney showed that a good emulsion might be formed by 
precipitating a silver bromide by dropping a solution of a 
soluble bromide into a dilute solution of silver nitrate. 
The supernatant liquid was decanted, and after two or 
three washings with water the precipitate was mixed with 
the proper amount of gelatin. Dr van Monckhoven of 
Ghent, in experimenting with this process, hit upon the 
plan of obtaining the emulsion by splitting up silver car- 
bonate with hydrobromie acid, leaving no soluble salts to 
be extracted. He further, in August 1879, announced that 
he had obtained great rapidity by adding to the bromide 
emulsion a certain quantity of ammonia. This addition 
rapidly altered the bromide of silver from its ordinary state 
to the green molecular condition referred to above. At this 
point we have the branching off of the gelatin emulsion 
process into two great divisions, viz., that iu which rapidity 
was gained by long-continued heating, and the other in which 
it was gained by the use of ammonia—a subdivision which 
is maintained to the present day. Photographers’ opinions 
as to the respective merits of the two methods are much 
divided, some maintaining that the quahty of the heated 
emulsion is better than that produced by alkalinity, and vice 
versa, We may mention that in 1881 Dr Herschell intro- 
duced a plan for making an alcoholic gelatin emulsion with 
the idea of inducing rapid drying of the plates, and in 
the same year Dr H. Vogel of Berlin brought forward his 
ideas for combining gelatin and pyroxylin together by 
means of a solvent which acted on the gelatin and allowed 
the addition of alcohol in order to dissolve the pyroxylin. 
This method was called * collodio-gelatin emulsion,” and 
apparently was only a shortlived process, which 1s not sur- 
prising, since its preparation involved the inhalation of the 
fumes of acetic acid. 

The warming process introduced by Bennett was soon 
superseded. Colonel Stuart Wortley in 1879 announced 
that, by raising the temperature of the vessel in which the 
emulsion was stewed to 150° Fahr., instead of days being 
required to give the desired sensibility only a few hours 
were necessary. <A further advance was made by boiling 
the emulsion, first practised, we believe, by Mr Mansfield 


with this process than with others on account of the extreme ease 
with whieh the equilibrium of the molecules is upset in giving rise 
to the moleeule which is developable. The light to work with, and 
which is safe, is gaslight or candlelight passing through a sheet of 
Chance’s stained red glass backed by orange paper. Stained red 
glass allows but few chemically effective rays to pass through it, 
whilst the orange paper diffuses the light. If daylight be em- 
ployed, it is as well to have a double thickness of orange paper. 
The following should be weighed out :— 


1 Potassium iodide T ce eer ere 5 grs. 
25) TPotassititti bromide ssas. craes tean aa I, 
3. Nelson's No. 1 photographie gelatin ........ 30 ,, 
LO sibvenrnindte 5 E ee err n0 
= 1 Autotype or other hard gelatin.............. 100057 
SOC ENGISONSENOSMINGCIADUDN OS 100177 


Nos. 3 and 5 are rapidly covered with water or washed for a few 
seconds under the tap to get rid of any adherent dust. No. 2 is 
dissolved in 14 oz. of water, and a little tincture of iodine added 
till it assumes a light sherry colour. No. 1 is dissolved in 60 
minims of water. No. 4 is dissolved iu 4 oz. of water, and No. 3 
is allowed to swell up in 1 oz. of water, and is then dissolved by 
heat. All the flasks containing these solutions are placed in water 
at 150° Fahr. and carried into the “dark room," as the orange- 
lighted chamber is ordinarily called ; Nos. 3 and 4 are then mixed 
together in a jar or flask, and No. 2 added drop by drop till half 
its bulk is gone, when No. 1 is added to the remainder, and the 
double solution is dropped in as before. When all is added there 
ought to be formed an emulsion which is very ruddy when examined 
by gaslight, or orange by daylight. The flask containing the emul- 
sion is next placed in boiling water, which is kept in a state of 
ebullition for about three-quarters of an hour. It is then ready, 
when the contents of the task have cooled down to about 100° Fahr., 
for the addition of No. 5, which should in the interval be placed 
in 2 oz. of water to swell and finally be dissolved. The gelatin 
emulsion thus formed is placed in a cool place to set, after which 
it is turned into a piece of coarse canvas or mosquito-netting 
made intoa bag. By squeezing, threads of gelatin containing the 
sensitive salt can be made to fall into cold water; by this means 
the soluble salts are extracted. This is readily done in two or three 
hours by frequently changing the water, or by allowing running 
water to flow over the emulsion-threads. The gelatin is next 
drained by straining canvas over a jar and turning out the threads 
on to it, after which it is placed in a flask, and warmed till it dis- 
solves, half an ounce of alcohol being added, Finally, it is filtered 
through ehamois leather or swansdown calico. In this state it is 
ready for the plates. 

The other method of forming the emulsion is with ammonia. 
The same quantities as before are weighed out, but the solutions of 
Nos. 2and 3 are first mixed together and No. 4 is dissolved in 1 oz. of 
water, aud strong ammonia of specific gravity “$80 added to it till 
the oxide first precipitated is just redissolved. This ammoniacal 
solution is then dropped into Nos. 2and 3 as previously described, 
and finally No. 1 is added. In this ease no boiling is required ; 
but to secure rapidity it is as well that the emulsion should be 
kept an hour at a temperature of about 90? Fahr., after which half 
the total quantity of No. 5 is added. When set tho emulsion is 
washed, drained, and redissolved as before; but in order to give 
tenacity to the gelatin the remainder of No. 5 is added before the 
addition of the alcohol, and before filtering. 


Coating the Plates. —Glass plates are best cleaned with nitric Coating 
acid, rinsed, and then treated with potash solution, rinsed again, the plate. 


Develop- 
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and dried with a clean cloth. They are then ready for reeciving 
the emulsion, which, after being warmed to about 120° Fahr., is 
poured on them in suilieient quantity to cover well the surface. 
This being done, the plates are placed on a level shelf and allowed 
to stay there till the gelatin is thoroughly set ; they are then put 
in a drying cupboard, through which. by a simple contrivance, a 
current of warm air is made to pass. It should be remarked that 
the warmth is only necessary to enable the air to take up the 
moisture from the plates. They ought to be dry in about twelve 
hours, and they are ready for immediate nse. 

Erposure. — With a good emulsion and on a bright day the ex- 
posure of a plate to a landseape, with a lens whose aperture is one- 
sixteenth that of the focal distance, should not be more than one- 
half to one-fifth of a second. This time depends, of course, on the 
nature of the view ; if there be foliage in the immediate foreground 
it will be longer. In the portrait-studio, under the same circum- 
stances, an exposure with a portrait-lens may be from half a second 
to four or five seconds. 

Development of the Plate. —To develop the image either a ferrous 
oxalate solution or alkaline pyrogallic acid may be used. The 
former is conveniently prepared as described on p. 826. No chemical 
restrainer such as bromide of potassium is necessary, since the 
gelatin itself acts asa physical restrainer. If the alkaline developer 
be used, the following may be taken as a good standard :— 


Byrosallol eremo reete ueteres EU S 50 grs. 
Ta Citrice eee eh TETTE 10 ,, 
(Water co SOUS TE RSEN SD E loz. 
Hgborassimmibronndeece c eR ELE 10 grs. 
TON EUGIE pegs cee eee UE M TUM UD 1 oz. 
g, f Ammonia, *880 .. 6... cece eee ee eee pra Dur 
EOWA TET UE eoe oM UIT TUE dons Hn 


One drachm of each of these is taken and the mixture made up 
to 2 oz. with water. The plate is placed in a dish and the above 
poured over it without stoppage, whereupon the image gradually 
appears and, if the exposure has been properly timed, gains suiti- 
cient density for printing purposes. It is fixed in a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda, as in the other processes already described, 
and then thoroughly washed for two or three hours to eliminate all 
the soluble salt. This long washing is necessary on aecount of 
the nature of the gelatin. 

Iutensifying the Negative, —Sometimes it is necessary to intensify 
the negative, which can be done in a variety of ways with mereury 
salts. An excellent plan, introduced by the Platinotype Company, 
is to use a saturated solution of mercurie chloride in water, and a 
subsequent addition of 2 grains to the ounce of platinie chloride. 
This is put in a dish and the metallic solution allowed to act till 
sufficient density is obtained, With most other methods with 
mercury the image is apt to become yellow and to fade ; with this 
apparently it is not. 

Varnishing the Negative.—The negative is usually protected by 
receiving first a film of plain collodion and then a coat of shellae or 
other photographie varnish. This protects the gelatin from moisture 
and also from becoming stained with the silver nitrate owing to 
contact with the sensitive paper used in silver printing. 


Printing Processes. 


The first printing process may be said to be that of Fox Talbot 
(see above, p. 821), which has continued to be generally employed 
to the present day (with the addition of albumen to give a surtace 
to the print,—an addition first made, we believe, by Fox Talbot). 
Paper for printing is prepared by mixing 150 parts of ammonium 
chloride with 240 parts of spirits of wine and 2000 parts of water, 
though the proportions vary with different manufacturers. These 
ingredients are dissolved, and the whites of fifteen fairly-sized eggs 
are added and the whole beaten up toa froth. In hot weather it 
is advisable to adi a drop of carbolie acid to prevent decomposition. 
The albumen is allowed two or three days to settle, when it is 
filtered throngh a sponge placed in a funnel, or through two or 
three thicknesses of fine muslin, and transferred to a flat dish. 
The paper is cut of convenient size and allowed to float on the 
solution for about a minute, when it is taken off and dried in a 
warm room. For dead prints, on which colouring is to take place, 
plain salted paper is useful. It can be made of the following pro- 
portions—80 parts of ammonium chloride, 100 parts of sodium 
citrate, 10 parts of gelatin, 5000 parts of distilled water. The 
gelatin is first dissolved in hot water and the remaining components 
are added. It is next filtered, and the paper allowed to float on it 
for three minutes, then withdrawn and dried. 

Seusitizing Bath.—To sensitize the paper it is made to float on a 
10 per cent. solution of silver nitrate for three minutes. It is then 
hung up and allowed to dry, after which it is ready for use. To 
print the image the paper is placed in a printing-frame over a 
negative and exposed to light. It is allowed to print till such time 
as the image appears rather darker than it should finally appear. 

Toning and Fiziug the Print. —The next operation is to tone and 
fix the print. [n the earlier days this was accomplished by means 
of a hath of sel d'or,—a mixture of hyposulphite of soda and aurie 
chloride. "This gilded the darkened parts of the print which light 
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had redueed to the semi-metallie state; and on removal of the 
chloride by means of hyposulphite an’ image composed of inetallie 
silver, an organic salt of silver, and gold was left behind. There 
was a suspicion, however, that part of the coloration was due to a 
eombination of snlphur with the silver, not that pure sulphide of 
silver is in any degree fugitive, but the sulphuretted organic salt 
of silver seems to be liable to change. This gave place to a method 
of alkaline toning, or rather, we should say, of neutral toning, hy 
employing aurie chloride with a salt, such as the carbonate or 
acetate of soda, chloride of lime, borax, &e. By this means there 
was no danger of sulphurization during the toning, to which the 
method by sel d'or was prone owing to the decomposition of the 
hyposulphite. The substances which can be employed in toning 
seem to be those in which an alkaline base is combined with a weak 
acid, the latter being readily displaced by a stronger acid, such as 
nitrie acid, which must exist in the paper after printing. This 
braneh of photography owes much to the Rev. T. E. Hardwich, he 
having carried on extensive researehes in connexion with it during 
1854 and subsequent years. MM. Davanne and Girard, a little 
later, also investigated the matter with fruitful results, 
The following may be taken as two typical toning-baths :— 


ANITICIC HOM C eres ae ats teeter era 1 part. 
{Son CaNhOMAC saeco cese ie wie 10 parts 
Materno. cu DIM REI CETT IET 5000  ,, 

(BOTAN eee at moneo E 10007 
p e m AU cL EN deere 4000, 
(9 (eAn Tie hlonidei mr d l part. 

RANGE: Gia TED 4000 parts. 


In the latter (a) and (8) are mixed in equal parts immediately 
before use. Each of these is better used only once. A third bath 


sh 
Anmicrel Oni leur pen ceric ER 2 parts. 
CUISINE “nome, ee ME UA x 
Chalk use eese isetesi earner tetas ne 49 o, 
Wale ere Me d DIS OY S000  ,, 


These are mixed together, the water being warmed. When cool 
the solution is ready for use. In toning prints there isa distinet 
difference in the modus operandi according to the toning-bath 
employed. Thusin the first two baths the print must be thoroughly 
washed in water to enable all free silver nitrate to be carried away 
from the image, that salt forming no part in the chemieal reactions, 
On the other hand, where free chlorine is used, the presence of 
free silver nitrate or some active chlorine absorbent is a necessity. 
In 1872 Abney showed that with such a toning-bath free silver 
nitrate might be eliminated, and if the print were immersed in a 
solution of a salt sueh as lead nitrate the toning action proceeded 
rapidly and without causing any fading of the image whilst toning, 
which was not the case when the free silver nitrate was totally 
removed and no other chlorine absorbent substituted. This was an 
important factor in the matter, and one which had been overlooked. 
In the third bath the free silver nitrate should only be partially 
removed by washing. The print, having been partially washed or 
thoroughly washed, as the case may be, is immersed in the toning- 
bath till the image attains a purple or bluish tone, atter which it 
is ready for fixing. The solution used for this purpose is a 20 per 
cent. solution of hyposulphite of soda, to which it is best to add 
a few drops of ammonia in order to render it alkaline. Abont 
ten minutes suffice to etlect the conversion of the chloride into 
hyposulphite of silver, which is soluble in hyposulphite of soda and 
can be removed by washing. The organie salts of silver seem, 
however, to form a ditferent salt, which is partially insoluble, but 
which the ammonia just reeonunended helps to remove. 1f it is 
not removed, there is a sulphur compound left behind, according 
to Spiller, which by time and exposure becomes yellow. 

The use of potassium cyanide for fixing prints is to be avoided, 
as this reagent attacks the organie eoloured oxide which, if vemoved, 
would render the print a ghost. The washing of silver prints should 
be very complete, since it is said that the least trace of hyposulphite 
left behind renders the fading of the image a mere matter of time. 
Whether this be due to the hygroscopie nature of the hyposulphite 
and its reaction on the organie salt of silver, or to the destruction 
of the hyposulphite and sulphurizing of the black organic salt, seems 
at present to be an undetermined question, The stability ofa print 
has been supposed to be inereased by immersing it, after washing, in 
a solution of alum. The alum, like any other acid body, decomposes 
the hyposulphite into sulphur and sulphurous acid. If this be the 
ease, it seems probable that the destruction of the hy posulphite by 
time is not the occasion of fading, but that its hygroscopie charaeter 
is. This, however, as has already been said, is a moot point. [t 
is usual to wash the prints some hours in running water. We have 
found that half a dozen changes of water, and between successive 
changes the application of a sponge to the back of each print sepa- 
rately, are equally or more efficacious. On drying, the print assumes 
a darker tone than what it has after leaving the fixing-bath. 

Different. tones ean thus be given to a print by dillerent toning- 
baths ; and the gold itself may be deposited in a ruddy form or in 
a blue form. The former molecular condition gives the red and 
sepia tones, and the latter the blue and black tones, The degree 
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with hyposulphite of soda. The prints produced by this method 
were very beautiful, but for some reason they found no great favour 
with the publie. 
Printing with Chromates, —'l'he first mention of the use of Printing 


of minute subdivision of the 
stated that, on a couple of 
printed, the gold necessary to 
half a grain. 


gold may be eoneeived when it is 
sheets of albuminized paper fully 
give a decided tone does not exceed 


Modio-  Collodio-ehloride Silver Printing Process.—In the history of the | potassium bichromate for printing purposes seems to have been with 
ride emulsion processes we have already stated that Gaudin had attempted | made by Mungo Ponton in May 1839, when he stated that paper, ehrom- 
nl- — to use silver chloride suspended in collodion, but it was not till the | if saturated with this salt and dried, and then exposed to the sun’s ates. 
ju. year 1864 that any practieal use was made of the suggestion so far as | rays through a drawing, would produce a yellow picture on an 
q silver printing is concerned. In theautumn of that year Mr George | orange ground, nothing more being required to fix it than wash- 
Wharton Simpson worked out a method which has been more or | ing it in water, when a white pieture on an orange ground was 
less successfully employed, and is still one of the best with which | obtained. In 1840 M. E. Beequerel announced that paper sized 
we are acquainted. The formula appended is the original oxe | with iodide of stareh and soaked in bichromate of potash was, 
which Mr Simpson published :— on drying, more sensitive than unsized paper. Joseph Dixon of 
ATIS TINTO v" 60 parts. Massachusetts, in the following year, produced copies of bank-notes 
iUud c T T 00 by using gum arabie with hichromate of potash spread upon a litho- 
o, f Strontium chloride ........ sees eee e eee t n graphie stone, and, after exposure of the sensitive surface through 
n e es TR M E E a bank-note, hy washing away the unaltered gum and inking the 
3. aiea N LEAN E Oa stone as in ordinary lithography. The same process, with slight 
; i s . | modifications, has been used quite recently by Simonet and Toovey 
To every 1000 parts of plain collodion 30 parts of No. 1, previ- | of Drussels, and is eapable at producing ET excellent A 
ously mixed with 60 parts of aleohol, are added ; 60 parts of No. 2 | pixon's method, however, was not published till 1854, when it 
are next mixed with the collodion, and finally 30 parts of No. 3. | appeared in the Seieutifie American, and consequently, as regards 
This forms an emulsion of silver chloride and also contains citric | priority of publication, it ranks after Fox Talbot’s photo-engraving 
acid and silver nitrate. The defect of this emnlsion is that it con- process (see below), which was published in 1852. On 13th Decem- 
tains a large proportion of soluble salts, which are apt to crystallize | bor 1855 M. Alphonse Poitevin took out a patent in England, in 
out on drying, more particularly if it be applied to glass plates. | which he vaguely described a method of taking a direct carbon- 
The addition of the citric acid and the excess of silver nitrate is print by rendering gelatin insoluble through the action of light on 
the key to the whole proeess; for, unless some body were present | hichromate of potash. This idea was taken up by Mr Pouncey 
which on exposure to light was capable of forming a highly- | or Dorchester, who perhaps was the first to produce veritable 
coloured organic oxide of silver, no vigour would be obtained in | carbon-prints, notwithstanding that Testud de Beauregard took Carbon- 
printing. If pure chloride be used, though an apparently strong | out a somewhat similar patent to Poitevin's at the end of 1857. 
image would be obtained, yet on fixing only a feeble trace of it Mr Pouneey published his process on Ist January 1859; but, 
would be left, and the print would be worthless. The collodio- | a5 doseribed by him, it was by no means in a perfect state, half- 
ehloride emulsion may be applied to glass, as before stated, or to | tones being wanting. The cause of this was first pointed out by 
paper, and the printing carried on in the usual manner Bed Abbe Labone in 1858, whilst describing a kindred proccss in a 
toning takes place by means of the chloride-of-lime bath or by | note to the French Photographic Society. He says, “In the sensi- 
ammonium sulpho-eyanide and gold, which is practically a return | tive film, however thin it may be, two distinct surfaces must be 
to the sel d'or bath. The organie salt formed in this procedure | pecognized—an outer, and an inner which is in contact with the 
does not scem so prone to be decomposed by keeping as does that paper. The action of light commences on the outer surface ; in the 
formed by albumen, and the washing ean be more completely | washing, therefore, the half-toncs lose their hold on the paper and 
earried out. This is a beautiful process, and deserving of more | are washed away." Mr J. C. Burnett in 1858 was the first to 
, attention than has hitherto been given to it. : t endeavour to get rid of this defect in carbon-printing. In a paper 
latino- — Gelatino-citro-chloride Emulsiou.—A modified emulsion printing | to the Photographie Society of London he says, “There are two 
ro- process was introduced by Abney in 1881, which consisted in sus- | essential requisites . . . (2) that in printing the payer should 
oride pending silver ehloride and silver citrate in gelatin, there being no | have its unprepared side (and not its prepared side, as in ordinary 
ul- excess of silver present. The formula of producing it is as follows :— printing) placed in contact with the negative in the pressure- 
ve (Soditm chloride 1... sees seer eee es 40 parts. frame, as it is only by printing in this way that we ean expeet to 
EE un Re cea ed be able afterwards to remove by washing the unacted-upon portions 
DEPO crarscatenejensts. scene ie EEE EREE at 500, 3 ce m 5 l ] 
4 | Silver nitrate «cereos PM E 180 a of the mixture. In a positive of this sort printed from the front 
GNMRCCLA e uU ee s 500 p or prepared side the attainment of half-tones by washing away 
3.1 olen tise eee ee eee enee ne eeee scence se enes E more or less depth of the mixtnre, according to the depth to which 
lx MI M M UE ies it has been hardened, is prevented by the insoluble parts being on 
Nos. 2 and 3 are mixed together whilst warm, and No. 1 is then | the surface and in consequence proteeting the soluble part from 
gently added, the gelatin solution being kept in brisk agitation. | the action of the water used in washing ; so that either nothing is 
This produces the emulsion of citrate and chloride of silver. The | removed, or hy steeping very long till the inner soluble part is 
gelatin containing the suspended salts is heated for five minutes at | sufficiently softened the whole depth comes bodily away, leaving 
boiling point, when it is allowed to cool and subsequently slightly | the paper white." This method of exposing through the back of 
washed, as in the gelatino-bromide emulsion. It is then ready for | the paper was crude and unsatisfactory, and in 1860 Fargier 
application to paper or glass. The prints are of a beautiful colour, | patented a process in which, after exposnre to light of the gelatin 
and seem to be fairly permanent. They may be readily toned by | tilm which eontained pigment, the surface was coated with collodion, 
the borax or by the chloride of lime toning-bath, and are fixed with | and the print placed in warm water, where it separated from the 
the hyposulphite solution of the strength before given. paper support and could be transferred to glass. Poitevin opposed 
inting Printing with Salts of Urauium.—The sensitiveness of the salts | this patent, and his opposition was successful, for he had used this 
th of uranium to light seems to have been diseovered by Niepce, and | means of detaching the filins in his powder-carbon process, in which 
uium the faet was subsequently applied to photography by Burnett iu | ferrie chloride and tartaric acid were used. Fargier at any rate gave 
its. England. One of the original formule consisted of 20 parts of | an impetus to carbon-printing, and J. W. Swan (to whom electric 
uranic nitrate with 600 parts of water. Paper, whieh is better if | lighting owes so much) took up the matter, and in 1864 secured a 
slightly sized previously with gelatin, is floated on this solution. | patent. One of the great features in Swan's innovations was the 
When dry it is exposed beneath a negative, and a very faint | production of what is now known as “carbon-tissue,’ made by Carben- 
image is produced ; but it ean be developed into a strong one | coating paper with a mixture of gelatin, sugar, and colouring tissue, 
by 6 to 10 per cent. solution of silver nitrate to which a traee of | matter, and rendered sensitive to light by means of bichromate 
acetic acid has been added, or by a 2 per eent. solution of aurie | of potash or ammonia. After exposure to light Swan placed the 
chloride. In both these eases the silver and gold are deposited in | printed earbon-tissue on an india-rubber surface, to whieh it was 
the metallic state. Another developer is a 2 per cent. solution of | made to adhere by pressure. The print was immersed in hot water, 
ferro-cyanide of potassium to which a trace of nitrie acid has been | the paper backing stripped off, and the soluble gelatin containing 
added, sufficient to give a red coloration. The development takes | eolouring matter washed away. The picture could then be re- 
. place most readily by letting the paper float on these solutions. transferred to its final support of paper. In 1869 J. R. Johnson of 
othly Wothly Type. —A variation was introduced in the uranium pro- | London took out a patent in which he claimed that carbon-tissue 
pe. cess hy Herr Wothly in 1864, when he employed uranie nitrate with | which had been soaked in water for a short period. by its tendency 


other salts in the eollodion, and then coated starched paper with 
the product. The paper was printed until it assumed a bluish- 
black image, whieh was subsequently intensified by means of gold. 
The most generally used Wothly-type formula, however, consisted 
of a triple salt of silver nitrate, uranie nitrate, and ammonie nitrate, 
which were dissolved iu collodion. This compound was applied 
to paper sized with arrowroot, and, after drying, the printing pro- 
ceeded in the usual manner, the image being subsequently fixed 


to swell further, would adhere to any waterproof surfaee such as 
glass, metal. waxed paper, &c., without any adhesive material being 
applied. This was a most important and fruitful improvement. 
Johnson also added soap to the gelatin to prevent its excessive 
brittleness on drying, and made his final support of gelatinized 
paper, rendered insoluble by chrome alum. In 1874 J. R. Sawyer 
patented a flexible support for developing on ; this was a sized paper 
coated with gelatin and treated with an ammoniaeal solution of 
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shellac in borax, on which wax or resin was rubbed, The advantage 
of this flexible support is that the dark parts of the picture have 10 
tendency to contract from the lighter parts, which they were apt 
to do when a metal plate was used, as was the ease in Johnson's 
original process, With this patent, and minor improvements made 
since, carbon-printing has arrived at the state of perfection in 
which we find it to-day. 

According to Liesegang, the carbon-tissue when prepared on a 
large scale consists of from 120 to 150 grains of gelatin (a soft kind), 
15 grains of soap, 21 grains of sugar, and from 4 to 8 grains of dry 
colouring matter. The last-named may he of various kinds, from 
lainp-blaek pigment to soluble colours such as alizarin. The gelatin, 
sugar, and soap are put in water and allowed to stand for an hour, 
and then melted, the liquid afterwards receiving the colours, which 
have been ground with a mallet on a slab, The mixture is filtered 
through fine muslin. In making the tissue in large quantities the 
two ends of a piece of roll-paper are pasted together and the paper 
hung on two rollers; one of wood about 5 inches in diameter is 
fixed near the top of the room and the other over a trough contain- 
ing the gelatin solution, the paper being brought into contact with 
the surface of the gelatin by being made to revolve on the rollers.. 
The thickness of the coating is proportional to the rate at which 
the paper is drawn over the gelatin: the slower the movenient, the 
thicker the coating. The paper is taken off the rollers, eut through, 
and hung up to dry on wooden lathes. If it be required to make 
the tissue sensitive at once, 120 grains of potassium dichromate 
should be mixed with the ingredients in the above formula. The 
carbon-tissue when prepared should be floated on a sensitizing 
bath consisting of one part of potassium dichromate in forty parts 
of water. This is effected by turning up about 1 inch from the 
cnd of the sheet of tissue (eut to the proper size), making a roll 
of it, and letting it unroll along the surface of the sensitizing solu- 
tion, where it is allowed to remain till the gelatin film feels soft. 
It is then taken off and hung up to dry in a dark room through 
which a current of dry warm air is passing, Tissue dried quickly, 
though not so sensitive, is more manageable to work than if more 
slowly dried. As the tissue is coloured, it is not possible to 
ascertain by inspection of it whether the printing operation is 
sufficiently carried out, and in order to ascertain this it is usual 
to place a piece of ordinary silvered paper in an “actinometer,” or 
“photometer,” alongside the earbon-tissue to ascertain the amount 
of light that has acted on it. There are several devices for ascer- 
taining this amount, the simplest being an arrangement of a 
varying number of thicknesses of goll-beater's skin. The value 
of 1, 2, 3, &e., thicknesses of the skin as a sereen to the light 
is ascertained by experiment. — Supposing it is judged that a 
sheet of tissue under some one negative ought to be exposed to 
light corresponding to a given number of thicknesses, chloride of 
silver paper is placed alongside the negative beneath the aetinometer 
and allowed toremain there until it takes a visible tint beneath a 
number of thicknesses equivalent to the strength of the negative. 
After the tissue is removed from the printing-frame —supposing a 
double transfer is to be made—it is placed in a dish of cold water, 
face downwards, along with a piece of Sawyer's flexible support 
(already deseribed). When the edges of the tissue begin to eurl up, 
its surface and that of the flexible support are brought together and 
placed flat. The water is pressed out with an india-rubber squeezer 
ealled a ** squeegree " and the two surfaces adhere. Alout a couple 
of minutes later they are placed in warm water of about 90° to 100° 
Fahr., and the paper of the tissue, loosened by the gelatin solution 
next it becoming soluble, can be stripped off, leaving the image 
(reversed as regards right and left) on the flexible support. An 
application of warm water removes the rest of the soluble gelatin 
and pigment. When dried, the image is transferred to its permanent 
support. This usually consists of white paper coated with gelatin 
and made insoluble with chrome alum, though it may be mixed 
with barium sulphate or other similar pigments. This transfer- 
paper is made to receive the image by being soaked in hot water 
till it becomes slimy to the touch ; and the surface of the damped 
print is brought in contact with the surface of the retransfer-paper 
in the saine manner as was done with the flexible support and the 
carbon-tissuc. When dry the retransfer-paper bearing the gelatin 
image can be stripped off the tlexible support, which may be used 
again as a temporary support for other pictures. 

Such isa bricf outline of carbon-printing as practised at the pre- 
sent day, subject, of course, to various modifications which need 
not be entered into here. We onght, however, to mention that if 
a reversed negative be used the image may be transferred at once 
to its final support instead of to the temporary flexible support, 
which is a point of practical value, since single-transfer are better 
than double-transfer prints. 

Printing with Salts of Iron. —Sir John Herschel and Mr Hunt in 


withsalts sundry papers and publications entered into various methods of 


of iron. 


printing with salts of iron. At the present time there are two or 
three which are practised, being used in draughtsmen's offices for 
copying tracings. When a ferric salt is exposed to light it be- 
comes reduced to the ferrous state, and when this latter compound 
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is treated with potassium ferri-cyanide a blue compound is formed. 
If, therefore, a solution of a ferrie salt be brushed over a paper, and 


the latter he dried, and then exposed behind a tracing, the parts of 


the ferrie salt on the paper exposed beneath the white ground are 
converted into a ferrous salt, and if potassium ferri-cyanide be 
brushed over the paper, or the paper floated upon it, the tracing 
shows white lines on a blue ground. Another method is to mix 
ferri-eyanide of potassium with a ferrie salt, and expose it behind 
a tracing or drawing. Where the light acts, the mixture is con- 
verted into a blue compound. The resulting print is the same as 
the foregoing. Another method of producing blue lines on a white 
ground is to expose paper coated with gum anda ferrie salt to light, 
and then treat 1t with potassium ferro-cyanide. This body forms an 
insoluble blue compound with the ferric salt, whilst the ferrous salt 
is inactive, or only gives a soluble body. A further development 
of printing with salts of iron is the beautiful platinotype process. 
Sized paper is coated with a solution of ferric oxalate and a 
platinous salt, and exposed behind a negative, lt is then floated on 
a hot solution of neutral potassium oxalate, when the image is 
formed of platinum black. This process was introduced by Mr W. 
Willis in 1874. The rationale of it is that a ferrous salt when in 
solution is capable of reducing a platinum salt to metallic platinuin. 
In this ease the ferrous salt is dissolved by the potassium oxalate, 
and at the moment of solution the platinum salt is reduced and 
forms the image. F 

Photo-mechanical Printing Processes. — Alusion has already been 
made to the invention of Poitevin, who claimed to have discovered 
that a film of gelatin impregnated with bichromate of potash, 
after being acted upon by light and damping, would reecive greasy 
ink on those parts which had been affected by light. But Paul 
Oreloth seems to have made the discovery previous to 1854, for in 
his patent of that year he states that his designs were inked with 
printing ink before being transferred to stone or zinc. Tessie de 
Motay (in 1865) and Marechal of Metz, however, seem to have been 
the first to produce half-tones from gelatin films by means of greasy 
ink, Their general method of procedure consisted in coating 
metallie plates with gelatin impregnated with bichromate or tri- 
chromate of potash or ammonia and mercurie chloride, then treat- 
ing with oleate of silver, exposing to light through a negative, 
washing, inking with a lithographie roller, and printing from 
the plates as for an ordinary hthograph. The halt-tints by this 
process were very good, and illustrations executed by it are to be 
found in several existing works. The method of producing the 
plates, however, was most laborious, and it was not long before it 
was simplified by Albert of Munich. He had been experimenting 
for many years, endeavouring to make the gelatin films more dur- 
able than those of Tessie de Motay. le added guin-resins, alum, 
tannin, and other such matters, which had the property of hardening 
gelatin ; but the difficulty of adding sufficient to the mass in its 
liquid state before the whole became coagulated rendered these un- 
manageable. It at last occurred to him that if the hardening action 
of light were utilized by exposing the surface next the plate to light 
after or before exposing the front surface of the film and the image, 
the necessary hardness might be given to the gelatin without adding 
any chemical hardeners to it. In Tessie de Motay’s process the 
hardening was almost absent, and the plates were consequently not 
durable. It is evident that to effect this one of two things had to 
be done: either the metallic plate used by Tessie de Motay must 
be abandoned, or else the film must be stripped off the plate and 
exposed in that manner. Albert adopted the transparent plate, 
and his suecess was assured, since instead of less than a hundred 
impressions being pulled from one plate he was able to take over a 
thousand. This occurred about 1867, but the formula was not 
published for two or three years afterwards, when it was divulged 
by Ohm and Grossman, one of whom had been employed by Albert 
of Munich, and had endeavoured to introduce a process which 
resembled Albert's earlier efforts. The name of * Liehtdruck " was 
given about this time to these surface-printing processes, and Albert 
may be considered, if not the inventor, at all events the perfecter 
of the method. Another modification of *Lichtdruck " was patented 
in England by Ernest Edwards under the name of “ heliotype." 
This consisted in coating a glass plate, the surface of which was 
very finely ground, with bichromated gelatin to which a certain 
amount of chrome alum had heen added. "Phe film itself was much 
thicker than that of the Albert type, since it had to be detached 
from the surface of the glass by stripping, which was rendered 
possible by the previous application of a waxing solution to the 
plate. After the film was stripped off it was exposed under a 
negative for the time necessary to give a good image with printing 
ink, after which the inner side was exposed to light for almost the 
same length of time. The gelatin sheet was then transferred to a 
pewter plate, to which it was cemented by thick india-rubber cement 
and soaked in water till all the soluble bichromate was extracted. 
After this it was placed in a type printing-press and inked with a 
lithographic or gelatin roller, and an impression pulled on paper in 
the same manner as in printing with type, save that a greater pressure 
was brought to bear on the surface. This pressure was necessary 
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for two reasons,—the relief of the image would be too great if only 
a moderate pressure were used, and the entire surface was so large 
that a heavy pressure was requisite to make the paper bite on the 
ink. Between each pull the gelatin film was damped, the surface 
moisture taken off with a dry cloth, and the inking proceeded with. 
The drawback to this process is undoubtedly the great relief that 
is given from the film being so thick, but it is a more manageable 
process in some respects than that of Albert, since the support is 
unbreakable. We should mention that Edwards also patented the 
use of two or more inks of different degrees of stiffness. The stiffest, 
which was generally black, adhered to the most deeply printed 
parts of the image, the next stiffest to the next most deeply printed 
parts, and so on. By this means the least deeply printed parts 
acquired a different tone from that of the deeper printed parts, 
which was an advantage as regards artistic effect. The same 
method of inking could be applied to Albert’s process with the 
same results. Sinee the time of the heliotype patent many im- 
provements have been made in the minor details of the operations, 
and various firms now produce prints in greasy ink very little if at 
all inferior to silver prints. 

Woodbury Type.—This process was invented hy Mr W. Wood- 
bury about the year 1864, though we believe that Mr J. W. Swan 
had been working independently in the same direetion about the 
same time. In October 1864 a deseription of the invention was 
given in the Photographic News. M. Gaudin claimed the principle 
of the process, insisting that it was old, and basing his pretensions 
on the fact that he had printed with translucent ink from intaglio 
blocks engraved by hand ; but at the same time he remarked that 
the application of the principle might lead to important results. 
It was just these results which Mr Woodbury obtained, and for 
which he was entitled to the fullest credit. Woodbury type is a 
combination of tlie principle upon which intaglio printing is based 
with that upon which a earbon-print is obtained. The general 
features of the procedure will be understood from the foregoing de- 
scription of the earbon-proeess. An image is obtained on bicliro- 
matized gelatin from a negative of the usual kind by exposing a 
thick layer of gelatin to light and then washing away all its soluble 
parts from the back of tlie exposed print. This is the mould which 
it is necessary to obtain. At first Woodbury made electrotypes from 
the mould, from whieh he could obtain prints mechanically. The 
intaglio was placed on a specially devised printing-press, and the 
mould filled with gelatin eontaining colouring matter such as Indian 
ink. A piece of paper perfectly even in thickness was placed in con- 
tact with the mould, and a piece of flat glass under pressure brought 
down upon this. The excess of pigmented gelatin was squeezed 
out, and, when slightly set, it adhered to the paper and was brought 
away from the mould. After drying, a perfect picture was obtained 
in pigment, the image being reversed as regards right and left ; 
but that difficulty was surmounted by using a reversed negative, 
and also by a modification of the process subsequently introduced 
by Mr Woodbury. The gelatin relief was made as before, and then 
by means of very heavy pressure in a hydraulie press the mould 
was squeezed into soft metal, from which the prints could be after- 
wards taken off. This is the same principle as that on which 
nature-printing is condueted, and at first sight it seems strange 
that material such as gelatin should be able to impress metal. Mr 
Woodbury found that it made very little if any difference in the 
sharpness of the image if the relief was reversed and the back of 
the relief pressed into the mould. This of course made the print 
correct as regards right and left. He has not, however, been con- 
tent with his original operations, but has further simplified them, 
the outcome being what is known as the **stannotype process." In 
1880 he read a description of it before the French Photographie 
Society. The modification consisted in taking a mould in gelatin 
from a positive on glass. The mould, when hardened by chemical 
means (as was indeed the case with the original Woodbury-type 
process), was attached to a sheet of flat glass, and then covered by 
the foil and passed through a rolling press the cylinders of which 
were covered with thick india-rubber. This forced the tinfoil into 
every ereviee of the mould, yielding a block impervious to moisture 
and ready to have gelatin impressions taken from it. At first Mr 
Woodbury took an electrotype from the relief, covered with tinfoil, 
obtained from a negative, but he abandoned this for a simpler plan. 
He took a positive on glass in the ordinary manner adopted by 
pliotographers, from whieh he made a mould in gelatin. "This he 
covered with tinfoil and printed direct from it. 


Photo-Lithography. 

Reference has already been made to the effect of light 
on gelatin impregnated with bichromate of potash, where- 
by the gelatin becomes insoluble, and also incapable of 
absorbing water where the action of the light has had full 
play. It is this last phenomenon which occupies such an 
important place in photo-lithography. In the spring of 
1859 Asser of Amsterdam produced photographs on a paper 
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basis in printer’s ink. Being anxious to produce copies of 
such prints mechanically, he conceived the idea of trans- 
ferring the greasy ink impression to stone, and multiplying 
the impressions by mechanical lithography. Following 
very closely upon Asser, J. W. Osborne of Melbourne 
made a similar application; his process is described by 
himself in the Photographic Journal for April 1860 as 
follows. ‘A negative is produced in the usual way, bear- 
ing to the original the desired ratio. . . . A positive is 
printed from this negative upon a sheet of (gelatinized) 
paper, so prepared that the image can be transferred to 
stone, it having been previously covered with greasy 
printer’s ink. The impression is developed by washing 
away the soluble matter with hot water, which leaves the 
ink on the lines of print of the map or engraving.” The 
process of transferring is accomplished in the ordinary 
way. Early in 1860 Colonel Sir H. James, R.E., F.R.S., 


brought forward the Southampton method of photo-litho- South- 


graphy, which had been carefully worked out by Captain ampton 
f method. 


de Courcy Scott, R.E. We give a detailed description o 
it as practised at Southampton. 

Preparation of the Paper.—The mixture consists of 3 
oz. of Nelson’s “fine art” gelatin and 2 oz. of potassium 
bichromate dissolved in 10 oz. of water and added to the 
40 oz. of water with which the gelatin, after proper soak- 
ing, has been previously mixed. Good and grainless bank 
post-paper (chosen on account of its toughness) of medium 
thickness is made to float on this solution (after it has 
been strained) for three minutes, when it is hung up in 
the dark to dry. It is again floated on the solution and 
hung up for desiccation by the corners opposite to those 
which were previously uppermost, and then passed through 
a copper-plate or lithographic press to obtain a smooth 
surface. The paper is next placed upon a negative and 
printed in the ordinary manner, the negative being very 
dense in those parts which should print white, and perfectly 
transparent where the black lines have to be impressed. 
From about two minutes’ exposure in sunshine to an 
hour in dull light is requisite to give sufficient intensity to 
the prints, which are next covered with greasy printer’s 
ink, made from lithographic printing ink, pitch, varnish, 
palm oil, and wax. The inking is best done by covering a 
lithographic stone with a fine layer by means of a roller, 
and then passing the paper through the press as if pulling 
a lithographic print,—an operation which may have to be 
repeated twice to ensure the whole surface being covered, 
and yet not too thickly. The inked print is placed face 
uppermost on water of a temperature of about 90° Fahr., 
and, when the soluble parts of the gelatin have taken up 
their full quantity of water, the paper is laid on a sloping 
glass plate, inked surface uppermost, and a gentle stream 
of warm water poured over it. This removes the soluble 
gelatin and the greasy ink lying on it, the removal being 
helped by the application of a very soft sponge. When 
all the gelatin and ink except that forming the image have 
been removed, the paper is allowed to dry till ready to 
transfer to stone. The method admits of several variations 
in detail, such as coating the gelatin with albumen and 
removing the soluble albumen by cold water, some of them 
being excellent, especially where the relief of the developed 
print is small, as relief is an enemy to the production of 
fine work on a lithographic stone, since the ink, in passing 
throngh the press, squeezes out and produces broad lines 
which should be otherwise fine. 


Another method of producing a transfer, called the Papyro- 


*papyrotype process,” was published by Abney in 1870, 
in which the ink is put on toa surface of gelatin by means 
of a soft roller; and this has the great advantage that 
the ink can be removed at pleasure if any part is not 
satisfactorily inked, without the basis of the print being 
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destroyed. In this process tough paper is coated with a 
fine layer of gelatin and subsequently treated with alum 
or chrome alum, afterwards receiving another coating, as 
in the Southampton method. The printing too is carried 
out as in the Southampton method, but not so deeply. 
After withdrawing the prints from the printing-frame they 
are soaked in cold water, and a roller is passed over them 
charged with an ink made of 4 parts of best lithographic 
chalk ink mixed with 1 part of palm oil. A roller coated 
with velvet is said to be better than the ordinary composi- 
tion rollers. The ink takes when the work is all clear ; 
the transfer is exposed to light, and is ready to be put 
down on stone or zine. 


Photo-Engraving and Photo-feliefs. 

This may be divided into two classes, one the production 
of an engraved plate for printing by the copper-plate press, 
and the other for the production of clichés for printing 
with type. Niepce’s process is still generally employed 
for the first when line engravings have to be reproduced. 
A copper plate is covered with asphaltum, a film negative 
placed in contact with it, and the necessary exposure given. 
After development with olive oil and turpentine the lines 
are shown as bare copper. The plate after being waxed 
at the back is next plunged into an acid bath and etched 
as are etched plates. When a half-tone negative has to 
be reproduced on copper Fox Talbot’s method, described 
in his patents of 1852 and 1858, is still the simplest. A 
print on gelatin is transferred to a copper plate, and the 
surface etched by means of different strengths of ferric 
chloride, which renders the gelatin insoluble and imper- 
meable ; hence it will be seen that a weak solution of 
ferric chloride is able to reach the copper through the 
gelatin more readily than a strong one. In order to be 
successful it is necessary to give a grain to the plate; this 


is effected by sprinkling it with powdered resin, which is . 


then warmed. 

Relief plates for printing with type are usually made on 
zinc. If an ordinary photo-lithographic transfer be trans- 
ferred to zinc and then sprinkled with resin, the zinc may 
be immersed in weak acid and the uncovered parts eaten 
away. The regularity of the erosion is much increased 
by previously immersing the plate in a weak solution of 
copper sulphate. The particles of metallic copper deposited 
on the zinc form with it and with dilute acid galvanic 
couples, which rapidly eat away the zinc. The etching 
bath should be kept in motion. The depth of the crosion 
is increased by littering the surface again with powdered 
resin, which adheres to the lines, and then heating the 
plate. The warmed resin runs down the eroded lines and 
protects them from under-cutting when again placed in acid. 
This process is applicable to line-engravings. Niepce’s 
bitumen process is also applicable, but in that case a posi- 
tive must be applied to the plate to be etched. There 
exist several methods by which half-tone negatives may be 
reproduced for working off in the printing-press. They 
depend principally on breaking up the whole surface by 
means of lines. "Thus, if, between the surface on which 
the printing is to take place (and which has been coated 
with some sensitive medium) and the positive, a film on 
which a network of lines has been photographed be inter- 
posed, it is evident that the resulting print will consist of 
the half-tone subject together with an image of the net- 
work of lines. This can be etched in the manner described 
above. Most of these processes are secret, but it is be- 
lieved that this is the one most generally practised. 


Photographs in Natural Colours. 


The first notice on record of coloured light impressing 
its own colours on a sensitive surface is in the passage 
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already quoted from the Farbenlehre of Goethe, where Photo 
Seebeck of Jena (1810) describes the impression he ob-sraph 


tained on paper impregnated with moist chloride of silver. ° 
In 1839 Sir J. Herschel (Atheneum, No. 621) gave a 
somewhat sunilar description, In 1848 Edmond Beequerel 
succeeded in reproducing upon a daguerreotype plate not 
only the colours of the spectrum but also, up to a certain 
point, the colours of drawings and objects. His method 
of proceeding was to give the silver plate a thin coating 
of silver chloride by immersing it in ferrie or cupric chlor- 
ides. It may also be immersed in chlorine water till it 
takes a feeble rose tint. Becquerel preferred to chlorinize 
the plate by immersion in a solution of hydrochloric acid 
in water, attaching it to the positive pole of a voltaic 
couple, whilst the other pole he attached toa platinum 
plate also iminersed in the acid solution. After a minute's 
subjection to the current the plate took successively a grey, 
a yellow, a violet, and a blue tint, which order was again 
repeated, When the violet tint appeared for the second 
time the plate was withdrawn and washed and dried over 
a spiritlamp. In this state it produced the spectrum 
colours, but it was found better to heat the plate till it 
assumed a rose tint. At a later date Niepce de St Victor 
chlorinized by means of chloride of lime, and made the 
surface more sensitive by applying a solution of lead chlor- 
ide in dextrin. G. W. Simpson also obtained coloured 
images on silver chloride emulsion in collodion, but they 
were less vivid and satisfactory than those obtained on 
daguerreotype plates, Poitevin obtained coloured images 
on ordinary chloride of silver paper by preparing it in the 
usual manner and washing it and exposing it to light. It 
was afterwards treated with a solution of bichromate of 
potash and cupric sulphate, and dried in darkness. Sheets 
so prepared gave coloured images from coloured pictures, 
which he stated could be fixed by sulphuric aeid (Comptes 
Rendus, 1868, vol. Ixi. p. 11). In the Pudletin de la 
Société Francaise (187+) St Florent describes experiments . 
which he made with the same object. He immerses ordi- 

nary or albuminized paper in silver nitrate and afterwards 

plunges it into a solution of uranium nitrate and zinc 

chloride acidulated with hydrochloric acid ; it 1s then ex- 

posed to light till it takes a violet, blue, or lavender tint. 

Before exposure the paper is floated on a solution of mer- 

curie nitrate, its surface dried, and exposed to a coloured 

image. 

It is supposed—though it is very doubtful if it be so— 
that the nature of the chloride used to obtain the chloride 
of silver has a great effect on the colours impressed ; and 
Niepce in 1857 made some observations on the relationship 
which seemed to exist between the coloured flames pro- 
dueed by the metal and the colour impressed on a plate 
prepared with a chloride of such a metal. In 1880 (Pror. 
Roy. Soc.) Abney showed that the production of colour 
really resulted from the oxidation of the chloride that was 
coloured by light. Plates immersed in a solution of hydro- 
xyl took the colours of the spectrum much more rapidly 
than when not immersed, and the size of the molecules 
seemed to regulate the colour. He further stated that the 
whole of the spectrum colours might be derived from a mix- 
ture of two or at most three sizes of molecules. In 1841, 
during his researches on light, Robert Hunt published 
some results of colour-photography by means of fluoride 
of silver. A paper was washed with nitrate of silver 
and with sodium fluoride, and afterwards exposed to the 
spectrum. The action of the spectrum commenced at the 
centre of the yellow ray and rapidly proceeded upwards, 
arriving at its maximum in the blue ray. As far as the 
indigo the action was uniform, whilst in the violet the 
paper took a brown tint. When it was previously exposed, 
however, a yellow space was occupied where the yellow 
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rays had acted, a green band where the green had aeted, 
whilst in the blue and indigo it took an intense blue, and 
over the violet there was a ruddy brown. In reference to 
these coloured images on paper it must not be forgotten 
that pure salts of silver are not being dealt with as a rule. 
An organie salt of silver is usually mixed with ehloride 
of silver paper, this salt being due to the sizing of the 
paper, whieh towards the red end of the speetrum is 
usually more sensitive than the ehloride. If a piece of 
ordinary ehloride of silver paper is exposed to the speetrum 
till an impression is made, it will usually be found that 
the blue colour of the darkened chloride is mixed with 
that due to the coloration of the darkened organic com- 
pound of silver in the violet region, whereas in the blue 
and green this organie eompound is alone affected, and 
is of a different colour from that of the darkened mixed 
ehloride and organic eompound. This naturally gives an 
impression that the different rays yield different tints, 
whereas this result is simply owing to the different range 
of sensitiveness of the bodies. In the case of the silver 
ehlorinized plate and of true collodio-ehloride, in whieh no 
organie salt has been dissolved, we have a true eoloration 
by the spectrum. At present there is no means of 
permanently fixing the eoloured images whieh have been 
obtained, the effect of light being to destroy them. If 
protected from oxygen they last longer than if they have 
free aecess to it, as is the ease when the surface is exposed 
to the air. That photography in colours may one day be 
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tilizes to a eertain extent and fills the tube. When exposed 
to light ehlorine is liberated from the chloride, and calomel 
forms on the sides of the tube. In this ease the ehloride 
darkens. Again, dried ehloride sealed up in dry hydrogen 
diseolours, owing to the combination of the chlorine with 
the hydrogen. Poitevin and H. W. Vogel first enuneiated 
the law that for the reduction by light of the haloid salts 
of silver halogen absorbents were necessary, and it was by 
following out this law that the present rapidity in obtain- 
ing eamera images has been rendered possible. To put 
it briefly, then, the aetion of light is a reducing aetion, 
whieh is aided by or entirely due to the fact that other 
bodies are present which will absorb the halogens. There 
is another action whieh seems to oecur almost simultane- 
ously when exposure takes place in the absenee of an active 
halogen absorbent, as is the ease when the exposure is 
given in the air,—that is, an oxidizing aetion occurs. The 
moleeules of the altered haloid salts take up oxygen and 
form oxides. An example of this has already been shown 
in the seetion on * photographs in natural eolours If a 
sensitive salt be exposed to light and then treated with an 
oxidizing substance, sueh as biehromate of potash, per- 
manganate of potash, hydroxyl, ozone, an image is not 
developed, but remains unaltered, showing that a change 
has been effeeted in the compound. If such an oxidized 
salt be treated very cautiously with nascent hydrogen the 
oxygen is withdrawn, and the image is again capable of 
development.! 


aecomplished is still possible, though the bright tints of 
nature can never be hoped for, since, as a rule, they are 
produeed by sunshine, whereas on the plate they have to 
be viewed by diffused light. 

Action of Light on Silver Salts.—The action of light on 


Spectrum Effects on Silver Compounds.—The next in- Spee- 
quiry is as to the effeet of the speetrum on the different trum 
silver compounds. We have already described Seebeek’s pe s 
(1810) experiments on the ehloride of silver with the d 


teducing speetrum whereby he obtained eoloured photographs, but pounds. 


etion of 
ight. 


sensitive bodies has occupied the attention of many experi- 
mentalists from a very early period of photography. In 
1777 Scheele, according to Hunt (Researches in Light), 
made the following experiments :— 


“I precipitated a solution of silver by sal.ammoniae ; then I 
eduleorated it and dried the precipitate and exposed it to the 
beams of the sun for two weeks ; after whieh I stirred the powder, 
and repeated the same several times. Herenpon I poured some 
caustic spirit of sal-aminoniae (strong ammonia) on this, in all 
appearance, black powder, and set it by for digestion. This men- 
struum dissolved a quantity of luna cornua (horn silver), though 
some black powder remained undissolved. The powder having 
been washed was, for the greater part, dissolved by a pure acid of 
nitre (nitrie acid), which, by the operation, aequired volatility. 
This solution I precipitated again by means of sal-ammoniae 
into horn silver. Hence it follows that the blackness which 
the luna cornua aequires from the sun's light, and likewise the 
solution of silver poured on chalk, is silver by reduction. . . . I 
mixed so much of distilled water with well-eduleorated horn 
silver as would just cover this powder. The half of this mixture 
I poured into a white erystal phial, exposed it to the beams of 
the sun, and shook it several times each day ; the other half I 
set in a dark place. After having exposed the one mixture during 
the spaee of two weeks, I filtrated the water standing over the 
horn silver, grown already black ; I let some of this water fall by 
drops in a solution of silver, which was immediately precipitated 
into horn silver.” 


This, as far as we know, is the first intimation of the re- 
ducing aetion of light. From this it is evident that Scheele 
had found that the silver chloride was deeomposed by the 
action of light liberating some form of ehlorine. Others 
have repeated these experiments and found that chlorine 
is really liberated from the chloride; but it is necessary 
that some body should be present whieh would absorb the 
chlorine, or, at all events, that the ehlorine should be free 
to eseape. A tube of dried silver chloride, sealed up in 
vacuo, will not discolour in the light, but keeps its ordinary 
white colour. A pretty experiment is to seal up in vacuo, 
at one end of a bent tube, perfectly dry chloride, and at 
the other a drop of mercury. The mereury vapour vola- 


Scheele in 1777 allowed a speetrum to fall on the same 
material, and found that it blaekened much more readily 
in the violet rays than in any other. Senebier’s experi- 
ments have been already quoted at the beginning of this 
article. We merely mention these two for their historieal 
interest, and pass on to the study of the aetion of the 
spectrum on different eompounds by Sir J. Hersehel whieh 
is to be found.in the Philosophical Transactions for 1840. 
He there deseribes many interesting experiments, which 
became the foundations of nearly all subsequent researches 
of the same kind. The effects of the speetrum have been 
studied by various experimenters sinee that time, amongst 
whom we may mention Decquerel, Draper, Poitevin, H. W. 
Vogel, Schumann, and Abney. Fig. 1 (see pp. 836-38), 
which appeared in the Proceedings of the Royal Society for 
1882, shows the most reeent researches by the last-named 
experimenter as regards the action of the spectrum on the 
three prineipal haloid salts of silver. We may mention 
that in two instances exeeption has been taken to these 
results—(1) by H. W. Vogel, who recognizes a difference 
of behaviour in the spectrum in ehloride and bromide of 
silver when preeipitated in aleoholic and aqueous solutions, 
and (2) by Sehumann to the effect of the spectrum on the 
double iodide and bromide, and iodide and ehloride. The 
latter experimenter finds that when the two salts aremixed 
after precipitation the results are correct, but that if the 
precipitations of the two salts take place together the most 
refrangible maximum of sensitiveness disappears. The dia- 
gram (see fig. 1), however, will give a very approximate 
approaeh to the truth. Nos. 33 and 34 show the ctfeet of 
the spectrum on a peculiar modification of silver bromide 
made by Abney, in which the silver bromide is seen to be 
sensitive to the infra-red rays. This modification is, and 
will be, largely used in investigating this part of the 
speetrum. 


1 See Abney, “ Destruction of the Photographie Image,” in PA. 
Mag., vol. v., 1878; also Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. xxvii., 1878. 
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Fic. 1, —Speetrum Effects on Salts of Silver. slong exposure 
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Effect of Dyes on Sensitive Films,—In 1874 Dyes an 
Dr Vogel of Berlin called attention to this sub- sensitiv 
ject. He found that when films were stained f". 
with certain aniline and other dyes and exposed 
to the spectrum an increased action on develop- 
ment was shown in those parts of the spectrum 
which the dye absorbed. The dyes which pro- 
duced this action he ealed “optical sensitizers,” 
whilst preservatives which absorbed the halogen 
liberated by light he called “chemical sensi- 
tizers.” A dye might, according to him, be an 
optical and a chemical sensitizer. He further 
claimed that, if a film were prepared in which 
the haloid soluble salt was in excess and then 
dyed, no action took place unless some “ chemi- 
cal sensitizer” were present. The term “optical 
sensitizer” seems à misnomer, since it is meant 
to imply that it renders the salts of silver sensi- 
tive to those regions of the spectrum to which 
they were previously insensitive, merely by the 
addition of the dye. The idea of the action 
of dyes was at first combated by many, but it 
was soon recognized that such an action did 
really exist. Abney showed in 1875 that certain 
dyes combined with silver and formed true 
coloured organic salts of silver which were sensi- 
tive to light; and Dr Amory went so far as to 
take a spectrum on a combination of silver with 
eosine, which was one of the dyes experimented 
upon by Major Waterhouse, who had closely 
followed Dr Vogel, and proved that the spectrum 
acted simply on those parts which were absorbed 
by the compound. Abney further demonstrated 
that, in many cases at all events, the dyes were 
themselves reduced by light, thus acting as 
nuclei on which the silver could be deposited, 
He further showed that even when the haloid 
soluble salt was in excess the same character of 
spectrum was produced as when the silver nitrate 
was in excess, though the exposure had to be 
prolonged. This action he coneluded was due 
to the aetion of the dye. The subject has been 
discussed again recently owing to the production 
of so-called iso-chromatic films, t.e., films which 
are supposed to be sensitive to all colours, and 
which are prepared on gelatin or collodion plates 
by dyeing them with eosine or some similar dye ; 
and the instructions given indicate that, if a 
coloured picture or landseape be photographed 
through yellow glass, the “yellows” will be 
denser in the negative than will the “blues.” 
Experiment shows if a film after preparation be 
dipped in a solution of ‘“coside of silver," made 
by precipitating cosine with silver nitrate, wash- 
ing the precipitate, and then dissolving in water 
faintly alkaline, a negative taken in the usual 
way will give the “yellows” equally as dense as 
the “blues.” The action of the yellow glass is 
to cut off the blue rays to which the normal 
salt is most sensitive, and to leave the yellow 
rays unaltered ; these then expend their energy 
upon the organic salt of silver. The advantage 
of rendering the yellows of a picture most in- 
tense in a negative is that the resulting print 
will be more nearly true to nature, since these 
are the most luminous rays. Further experi- 
ment ought surely to show how this can be done 
without the introduction of the tinted glass. 

Action of the Spectrum on Chromic Salts.— 
The salts most usually employed in photography 
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oxalate developer 
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rous oxalate developer 
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are the bichromates of the alkalis. The result Spec- 
of spectrum action in connexion with them is trum 
confined to its own most refrangible end, com- Wish 
mencing in the ultra-violet and reaching as far gaits, 

as in the solar spectrum. The accompanying 
diagram (fig. 2) shows the relative action of the 
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Fic. 2. — The top letters have reference to the Fraunhofer lines; 
the bottom letters are the initials of the colours. The relative 
sensitiveness is shown by the height of the curve above the 
base-line. 

various parts of the spectrum on potassium 

bichromate. If other bichromates are employed, 
the action will be found to be tolerably well 
represented by the figures. No. 1 is the effect 
of a long exposure, No. 2 of a shorter one. It 
should be noticed that the solution of bichro- 
mate of potash absorbs those rays alone which 

are effective in altering the bichromate. A 

reference to pp. 831, 833 will show that the 
change is only possible in the presence of organic 
matter of some kind, such as gelatin or albumen. 

Action of the Spectrum on Asphaltum.— This Spec- 
seems to be continued into and below the red ; trum ac- 
the blue rays, however, are the most effective. M 
The action of light on this body is to render it p ` 
less soluble in its usual solvents. Compare this 
statement with that on p. 822. 

Action of the Spectrum on Salts of Iron.— Spec- 
Many ferric salts have been used from time to trum- 
time in the production of prints, the most ere 
common at the present time being the ferric jron, 
oxalate, by which the beautiful platinotype 
prints are produced. We give this as a repre- 
sentation (fig. 3) of the spectra obtained on ferric 
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Fic. 3.—Same description as for fig. 2. 


salts in general. Here, again, we have an ex- 
ample of the rigorous law that exists as to the 
correlation between absorption and chemical 
action. One of the most remarkable compounds 

of iron is that experimented upon by Sir J. 
Herschel and later by Lord Rayleigh, viz., ferro- 
cyanide of potassium and ferric chloride. If 
these two be brushed over paper and the paper 

be then exposed toa bright solar spectrum, action 

is exhibited into the infra-red region. This is 

one of the few instances in which these light- 
waves of low refrangibility are capable of pro- 
ducing any effect. The colour of this solution 

is a muddy green, and analysis shows that it 
cuts off these rays as well as generally absorbs 
those of higher refrangibility. 

Action of Light on Uranium.—The salts of Light 
uranium are affected by light in the presence of action on 
: uranium, 

organic matter, and they too are only acted upon 

by those rays which they absorb. Thus nitrate 
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Py 


of uranium, which shows, too, absorption-bands in 
the green blue, is affected more where these oceur 
than in any other portion of the speetrum. 

It would be going beyond our province to do 
more than enumerate the other metallic com- 
pounds which are amenable to chemical change 
by the impact of radiation; sufliee it to say 
that some salts of mercury, gold, copper, lead, 
manganese, molybdenum, platinum, vanadium, 
are all affected, but in a less degree than those 
which we have discussed. In the organie world 
| there are very few substances which do not 
change by the continuous action of light, and it 
will be found that as a rule they are atlected by 
the blue eud of the speetrum rather than by 
the red end. For a more detailed account we 


must refer tho reader to The Chemical Effects of 


| the Spectrum by Dr J. M. Eder (London). 
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Tne CAMERA. 


Any artiele descriptive of photography would be incomplete 
without a brief notiee of the development of the camera. The 
inventor of the camera obscura was Giambattista della PORTA (q.v), 
who was born at Naples about 1540. Except as a scientifie toy, 
his apparatus was not of any practical use, though it is the parent 
of the apparatus which have grown up with photography. The 
principles whieh govern photographie lenses have been briefly given 
under Liourt (vol. xiv. p. 593 sq.) and Orrics (vol. xvii. p. 802 sq.), 
and we need only — 
state lere that 
the finest camera 
which ean be s 
manufactured is xl n ni VA 
useless unless the ] | 4 
leus with which zy y 
it hag to be A 
worked gives a p 
flat field and an 
approximately 


achromatie image. Fic. 4.—Daguerre’s Camera. M, stop of lens; J, lens; A, 
Dacuerre’seamera ground glass plate, on which the image formed by the 
is Sos S TOUS lens is thrown, and for which the sensitive plate is sub- 
; s stituted ; B, a mirror held at 45° by means of L, on whieh 
acconipanying the operator viewed the image on the ground glass. The 
figure (fig. 4) ac- foeus was obtained by sliding the inner box D towards 
cording to Hunt 
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or from the lens 


(Photography, 4th ed., p. 39), by whieh it will be seen that at first 
the idea existed of moving the plate away from the camera. 

The first camera made in England, as far as is known, was that 
by Mr Palmer of Newgate Street, London, on the plan of Mr 
Fry and for him, in 1839. It was a very primitive apparatus, and 
was furnished with a lens made in the same year. The ordinary 
form of camera was simply a box, at one end of which was a lens, 
and at the other a ground glass for focusing, for which could be 
substituted a dark slide holding a sensitive plate. The adjustment 
of the focus was made by a raek and pinion motion attached to the 
lens. The arrangement, however, subsequently introduced for ob- 
taining a rough approximation to focus was to liave a sliding inner 

box as in Daguerre’s camera ; and finally to obtain the greatest sharp- 
` ness the raek and pinion motion attached to the lens was used. It 
is evident that this form of camera has an advantage over the single 
box, since it allows more than one lens to be used. Ottewill’s folding 
camera was a great improvement, in that, for outdoor work, it enabled 
a cumbersome article to be folded up into a compaet space. Figs. 5 
and 6 show it set up for use, and folded. A still more portable form 
was made by Mr George Edwards of Carlton Colville (Suffolk) in 
1853, and for it he obtained the medal of the Society of Arts. Its 
portability is shown by the faet that for a 7-inch by 5J-inch plate 
its weight was only 2 Ib 302. Broadly speaking its principle was 
that of a couple of frames attached by screws to a solid bar, one of 
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whieh carried the dark slide and the other the lens. The two were 


connected together and enclosed in a cloth bag, which in reality 


Fic. 5, —Ottewill's Camera, set up for use. Fic. 6.—Ottewill's Camera, folded, 


wasthecamera. "This instrument is still used at the presentday. It 
did not come into general use owing to its complicated arrangement 
of screws,—for the main point in any camera is that there should 
be as few loose serews as possible. The next improvement is that 
known as the bellows form, originally introdueed, it is believed, by 
Captain Fowke, R.E., about 1854. Its introduction may be said to 
mark a new era iu camera construction, and from that time to the 
present the bellows is to be found in nearly every improved form. 
After this invention the square instead of the tapering form of 
bellows was that most generally adopted. It is unnecessary to trace 
every improvement that has been introduced, but we give two typical 


Fic. 7.—Hare's Camera. 


ones (figs. 7 and 8), which are manufaetured by Hare and Meagher 
respectively. It will be noticed that in both these cameras there 
is an arrangement by 
which the focusing 
sereens can be made 
to tilt at an angle 
with the axis of the 
lens. This is called 
a swing-back ar- 
rangement, and is 
neeessary when pho- 
tographing architec- 
tural subjeets to pre- 
vent vertical] lines 
converging in the 
picture. When the 
ground glass is in a Fic. 8.—Meagher's Camera. 

vertical plane, no matter what tilt is given to the eamera, vertical 
lines will always be shown as parallel in the picture. It will 
also be noticed that in these cameras there is an arrangement for 
focusing the lens by means of a raek and pinion motion in fig. 7, 
and by means of a serew in fig. 8. The gradual motion which 
ean thus be given to the focusing sereen is a great advantage, 
since lenses need not be constructed with rack and pinion mo- 
tion. Many suggestions have been put forward for adapting 
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Fic. 9.—Marion & Co.'s Camera. 


the camera for a developing chamber, and we believe Areher’s 
could be used for this purpose. Mr Newton in 1852 introduced a 
camera in which wet plates after exposure were developed by dipping 
in troughs of solutions ; and we might name many others who sub- 
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sequently worked at the same idea. It inet, however, with no very 
great success. The introduction of dry iren was a great step for 
the landseape photographer, as it enabled him to carry a supply of 
plates in the field, and to develop them at home. To economize 
space and weight, what are known as ‘‘double backs" were in- 
vented. A ‘double back” is a dark slide in which two plates are 
placed back to back, being separated by an opaque plate. Each 
side of the slide can be drawn up or out so as to expose each plate. 
What are known as changing boxes answer the same purpose. 
They hold from one to two dozen plates, and by means of a special 
arrangement each plate can be conveyed to or removed from the 
dark slide without exposure to light. "There are other plans also 
by which a certain number of plates can be carried in the camera 
itself and exposed in succession. The writer's opinion of such 
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instruments is that they possess no striking advantage and many 
disadvantages, unless for very special purposes. Even for a minia- 
ture camera for taking instantaneous street views whilst holding 
the apparatus in the haud the use of double backs is to be preferred. 
An excellent specimen is a camera made by Marion & Co. of London 
(see fig. 9): it is entirely of metal, and fitted with a finder and in- 
stantaneous shutter, —one which should stand any amount of rough 
usage. The whole apparatus, including a dozen plates, can easily be 
carried in the pocket. he dark slides are strongly made of metal. 
In the preceding sketch, brief though it is, of the successive 
improvements in cameras, probably enough has been said to show 
the very remarkable development that has taken place since the 
days when a cigar-box and spectacle lens were used to obtain an 
image on a sensitive plate. (W. pe W. A.) 


PHOTOMETRY, CerLestTIAL. The earliest records that 
have come down to us regarding the relative positions of 
the stars in the heavens have always been accompanied 
with estimations of their relative brightness. With this 
brightness was naturally associated the thought of the 
relative magnitudes of the luminous bodies from whence 
the light was assumed to proceed, Hence in the grand 
catalogue of stars published by Ptolemy (e. 150 A.D.), 
but which had probably been formed three hundred years 
before his day by Hipparchus, the 1200 stars readily visible 
to the naked eye at Alexandria were divided into six classes 
according to their lustre, though instead of that term he 
uses the word péyefos or “magnitude”; the brightest he 
designates as being of the first magnitude, and so down- 
wards till he comes to the minimum visibile, to which he 
assigns the sixth. These magnitudes he still further 
divides each into three. To those stars which, though 
ranged in any particular order of brightness, nevertheless 
exceed the average of that order in lustre he attaches the 
letter p, the initial letter in pec(ov (greater), and to those 
in the same order which exhibit a lustre inferior to that 
of the average he affixes the letter e, the initial letter of 
éhadcowv, With this sort of subdivision he passes through 
all the six orders of magnitude. He does not, indeed, tell 
us the precise process by which these divisions were esti- 
mated, but the principle involved is obvious. The eye 
was here made the natural photometer, and it is certain 
that even in the instances where modern instrumental ap- 
pliances are called into requisition the ultimate appeal is 
made to perception by the eye. Moreover, it is one of the 
many remarkable instances of the acuteness and precision 
of the Greek mind that for upwards of 1500 years no real 
improvement was made in these estimations of lustre by 
any of Ptolemy's numerous successors in this field of re- 
search. Flamsteed was the first astronomer who extended 
the estimation of magnitude to stars visible only by the 
telescope, and he improved Ptolemy's notation by writing 
4:3 instead of 6, , —indieating thereby an order of mag- 
nitude brighter than the average of a fourth, but inferior 
to that of a third—and 3:4 for ô, e, and so on. Later 
astronomers have sometimes adopted a more precise nomen- 
clature by subdividing the several orders decimally, but it 
does not appear that by any immediate and unaided effort 
the eye can estimate subdivisions of lustre exceeding the 
thirds adopted by the Greek philosopher. 

It was not till the year 1796 that any real advance was 
made in stellar photometry. Sir W. Herschel, instead of 
assigning a particular magnitude to stars, arranged them 
in small groups of three or four or five, indicating the order 
in which they differed from each other in lustre at the time 
of observation. This method was admirably adapted to 
the discovery of any variations in brightness which might 
occur in the lapse of time among the members of the group. 
Sir William observed in this way some 1400 stars, pub- 
lished in catalogues scattered through the Philosophical 
Transactions from 1796 to 1799; but he discontinued the 
work before its conclusion. It might be urged that such 


a work touches on no human interests, but it rightly seemed 
otherwise to the philosophic mind of the great astronomer. 
He remarked that the sun is, after all, only one among the 
stars, and that what befalls them in the way of varying 
light as time proceeds may also befall the sun. He puts 
the question, “ Who would not wish to know what degree 
of permanency we ought to ascribe to the lustre of our sun? 
Not only the stability of our climates, but the very exist- 
ence of the whole animal and vegetable creation itself, is 
involved in the question. Where can we hope to reccive 
information upon the subject but from astronomical observa- 
tions ??! These researches of the elder Herschel were in 
due time followed by those of his son, Sir John, about the 
year 1836 at the Cape of Good Hope. He both extended 
and improved the methods adopted by his father at Slough, 
and by a method of estimated sequenees of magnitude he 
hoped to arrange all the stars visible to the naked eye at 
the Cape or in England in the order of their relative lustre, 
and then to reduce his results into the equivalent magni- 
tudes adopted by the universal consent of astronomers. 
Sir John, however, like his father, left this important labour 
incomplete. Not only is the work one of great and con- 
tinuous effort, but the effects of ever-varying meteoro- 
logical conditions greatly impede it. Moreover, there is 
an unsatisfactory indefiniteness attending all estimations 
made by the unaided eye; numerical or quantitative com- 
parisons are out of the question, and hence we find Sir 
John, in the very midst of establishing his “sequences,” 
adopting also an instrumental method which might lead 
him to more definite results. 

In the year when Sir John Herschel concluded his 
photometrie work at the Cape (1838) Dr Argelander com- 
menced, and in 1813 completed, his Uranometria Nova, in 
which the magnitudes of all stars visible to the unaided 
eye in central Europe are catalogued with a precision and 
completeness previously unknown. [t contains 3256 stars, 
and although it will probably be superseded by instru- 
mental photometry it must ever remain a monument of 
intelligent patience. Argelander’s labours were confined 
to stars visible to the naked eye; by the aid of his assist- 
ants, Dr Schönfeld and Dr Krüger, a catalogue of magni- 
tudes and celestial coordinates was ultimately published 
in their well-known Durchmusterung, extending to the 
enormous number of 324,000 stars. 

Dr Gould also, in his Uranometria Argentina, has done 
similar work for stars visible only in the southern hemi- 
sphere, and with the aid of his colleagues has attained to 
an exactness and precision in his estimations of stellar 
lustre certainly not hitherto surpassed. ‘There have been 
other worthy labourers in the same ficld, each of whom 
has rendered efficient service, such as Dr Heis and M. 
Houzeau; but it is chiefly to the labours of Argelander 
and Gould that astronomers at present make their appeal. 

It is to Sir John Herschel that we are indebted for the 
first suecessful attempt at stellar photometry by what may 


1 Phi. Trans., 1796, p. 184. 
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be termed *'artificial" means. By the aid of appliances 
of the simplest kind he deflected the light of the moon 
(by means of the internal reflexion of a rectangular prism) 
through a small lens 0:12 inches in diameter and of very 
short focus, 0°2253 inches, so as to form a sort of artificial 
star in its focus. By the instrumentality of strings and a 
wooden pole he could move this artificial star of compari- 
son so as to be in the same line of sight with any actual 
star whose light he proposed to measure. Other strings 
enabled him to remove this microscopic lunar image to such 
a distance from the eye that its light was adjudged to be 
sensibly the same as that of the star compared. The dis- 
tance of the short focused lens with the image contiguous 
to it was measured by a graduated tape, and the inverse 
squares of these distances afforded relative numerical mea- 
sures of the brightness of the several stars thus brought 
into ocular juxtaposition with the equalized light of the 
tiny lunar image. In this way he proceeded with the ob- 
servations of a considerable number of stars, and these, by 
appropriate methods, were reduced so as to afford the means 
of the comparison of their relative brightness when set side 
by side with results obtained by means of his “sequences,” 
and with the estimated magnitudes of preceding astro- 
nomers. Sir John, however, did not go on to the formation 
of a complete “uranometria.” While he was thus busy at 
the Cape of Good Hope, Steinheil at Munich had com- 
pleted for Dr Seidel an instrument nearly the same in 
principle but more manageable in form. He divided the 
small object-glass of a telescope into two halves, one of 
which was movable in the direction of its axis. The 
images of two stars whose light he desired to compare were 
formed by the intervention of prismatic reflexion, nearly 
in the same line of sight, and one of thc lenses was then 
moved until the light of the two stars near the respective 
foci of the semi-lenses seemed equal to the judgment of the 
observer's eye. The distance through which it was neces- 
sary to bring the movable lens furnished the data for com- 
paring the relative lustre of the two stars in question. A 
large amount of work was thus achieved by Seidel, which 
for a considerable time has been, with greater or less reason, 
regarded as worthy of confidence in regard to precision 
(Trans. Mun. Acad., vol. ii). Dr Zöllner substituted the 
deflected and reduced image of a lamp for one of Steinheil's 
stars, and the intensity of this light, or artificial star, he 
could by means of double refraction reduce in any measur- 
able proportion he pleased according to the well-known 
rclations of polarized light. In this way he could equalize 
the light of the artificial lamp-star with that of the real star 
with which he compared it; and the division of the lens 
was thus dispensed with, but a new difficulty was intro- 
duced in the impossibility of maintaining the constancy of 
the flame. Dr Zöllner also availed himself of the effects 
of double refraction in altering at will the colour of his 
artificial star of comparison. This ingenious form of 
photometer has enjoyed considerable reputation, but no 
astronomer has yet persevered in producing a complete 
* uranometria" by its aid. The most recent and probably 
the most successful device for a stellar photometer on the 
principle of equalizing lights is that invented by Professor 
Pickering of Harvard College. He deflects the light of 
Polaris, or of some other star such as A Urs Minoris, by 
means of prismatic reflexion, and he contrives to form an 
image of it contiguous to the image of any other star 
selected on the meridian. The equalization of the lights 
is then effected by the intervention of a polarizing appa- 
ratus, such as that adopted by Zóllner. Thus the artificial 
and in many respects objectionable lamp-star of Zöllner is 
dispensed with. Professor Pickering, with singular invent- 
ive power, has devised many other forms of stellar photo- 
meters on virtually the same principle; for a detailed 
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account of these labours the reader is referred to the Annals 
of the Hurvard College Observatory (vol. xi.). Unlike his 
eminent predecessors, the American astronomer is persever- 
ing in the formation of a complete catalogue of star- 
magnitudes. 

It has been already stated that mere estimations of 
rclative brightness by the unaided eye are inadequate to 
the production of numerical quantitative results. In the 
instrumental devices explained, whether by means of the 
alteration of distances or by the known alteration of planes 
of polarization, no such defect exists. By their means it 
is possible to obtain a fairly exact numerical expression for 
the ratio of the intensities of the two lights measured. 
On applying a photometric measurement it is found that 
the ratio of the intensities of the lights in passing from one 
magnitude to the next, even in the conventional magni- 
tudes of Argelander and Gould, is not by any means con- 
stant, and even hardly definite. At the suggestion of Mr 
Pogson it is now generally accepted by astronomers that 
the adopted and conventional ratio of the intensity of light 
in passing from one magnitude to another shall be 2:512, 
a convenient number because its logarithm is *£, which is 
easily remembered, and still more so because on the whole 
it agrees better than any other number with the varying 
light-ratio existing among the hitherto received orders of 
magnitude obtained by eye-estimation alone. 

There remains still another principle on which a stellar 
photometer may be successfully formed, and which has 
been recently largely applied to the determination of star- 
magnitudes at the university observatory, Oxford. It is 
constructed on the principle that the absorption of light in 
passing through a uniform medium depends, ceteris paribus, 
upon the thickness. On this principle a thin wedge 
is constructed of homogeneous and nearly neutral-tinted 
glass, through which the images of stars formed in the 
focus of a telescope are viewed. Simple means are con- 
trived for measuring with great exactness the several 
thicknesses at which the light of these telescopic star- 
images is extinguished. In this way the light of any 
star can be readily compared with that of Polaris (or any 
other selected star) at the moment of observation, and thus 
a catalogue of star-magnitudes can be formed. This 
method has been already applicd by Professor Pritchard 
to all the brighter stars north of the equator; the results 
are published in the forty-seventh volume of the Memoirs 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, and are to be speedily 
followed by a complete catalogue, extending to all the 
stars in Argelander’s Uranometria Nova north of the 
equator, and to a few others beyond. For the details of 
the processes adopted the reader must here, as in all 
other cases, consult the original researches. 

Even in a rapid sketch of so extensive a subject some 
notice must be taken of the application of photometry to 
the determination of the rclative amount of light received 
on the earth from the sun, the moon, and the planets. 
The methods by which these ratios have been obtained 
are as simple as they are ingenious; and for them we are 
mainly indebted to the labours of Bougucr and Bond. 
The former philosopher compared the light received from 
the sun with that from the moon in the following fashion 
in 1725. <A hole one-twelfth of a Paris inch was made in 
the shutter of a darkened room; close to it was placed a 
concave lens, and in this way an image of the sun 9 inches 
in diameter was received on a screen. Bouguer found 
that this light was equal to that of a candle viewed at 
16 nches from his eye. A similar experiment was repeated 
with the light of the full moon. The image now formed 
was only two-thirds of an inch in diameter, and he found 
that the light of this image was comparable with that of 
the same candle viewed at a distance of 50 feet. From 
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842 
these data and a very a caleulation it followed that the 
light of the sun was about 256,289 times that of the moon. 
Other experiments followed, and the av erage of all the 
results was that the light of the sun was about 300,000 
times the average light of a full moon, both being viewed 
in the heavens at the same altitudes. The details will he 
found in Bonguer’s 7'raité d'Optique. Wollaston in 1829 
tried a series of experiments in which the ratio 801,072 
was obtained; but the omission of certain necessary pre- 
cautions vitiates the result (PAi. Trans., 1829). Bond 
(Mem. Amer. Arad., 1851, p. 295) adopted a different 
process. He formed the image of the sun on a silvered 
globe of some 10 inehes diameter; the light of this image 
was reflected on to a small mereurial thermometer bulb; 
and then this second image was eompared with a Bengal 
light so moved that the lights appeared to be equal. The 
same process was adopted with the full moon instead of with 
the sun. The result was that the sun’s light was 470,980 
times that of the moon. Seidel Jong before this date had 
compared the light of the mean full moon with that of 
Jupiter in mean opposition ; his result is 6430. So also 
this light of Jupiter was found to be ‘4864 times that of 
Venus at her brightest; and Jupiter was found to give 
8:2 times the light of « Lyre. If, then, these numbers 
could be accepted with confidence, we should have the 
means of comparing the light received from the sun with 
that received from any of the stars. Adopting these pre- 
carious numbers on the authorities of Bond and Seidel we 
have the following results— 

Sun's light 470,980 that of the full moon. 

- 622,600,000 », Venns at her brightest. 
302,835,000 ,, Jupiter at mean opposition. 
$ =5,970,500,000 ,, Sirius. 

Lastly, Bouguer, by comparing the light of the full moon 
viewed at different altitudes with an artificial light, found 
that the atmosphere absorbs :1877 of the light incident on 
it at the zenith of any place. Professor Pritchard, from 
photometric. measures taken at Cairo, found this number 
to be :157. At Oxford it was -209. Thus Bouguer’s 
determination indicates an absorptive capacity in the 
atmosphere of Brittany just midway between those of 
Oxford and Cairo. Seidel at Munich expresses “sur- 
prise” at finding his own results so nearly accordant with 
Bouguer's. These numbers, therefore, may be regarded 
as close approximations to fact.! (CP) 

PHOTOPHONE. See TELEPHONE. 

PHRENOLOGY. This name was given by Forster in 
1815 to the empirical system of psychology formulated by 
Gall and developed by his followers, especially by Spurz- 
heim and Combe. At first it vas named * ' eranioscopy," 

“eraniology,” “physiognomy,” or **zoonomy," but Forster's 
name was early adopted by Spurzheim, and became that 
whereby the system is now known. The principles upon 
which it is based are four: (1) the brain is the organ of 
the mind ; (2) the mental powers of man can be analysed 
into a definite number of independent faculties ; (3) these 
faculties are innate, and each has its seat in a definite 
region of the brain ; (4) the size of each of these regions 
is the measure of the power of manifesting the faeulty 
associated with it. -While phrenology is thus, on the one 
hand, a system of mental philosophy, it has a second and 
more popular aspect as a method whereby the disposition 
and character of the individual may be ascertained. These 
two sides of the subject are distinct from each other, for, 


* Since this article was put in type, Professor Pickering at Harvard 
College has published his concluded results. Professor Pritchard at 
Oxford has also completed his photometric measures of some 2000 of 
the same stars, Taken as a whole, and as comprising the first com- 
plete and systematic efforts in a new and difficult line of research, the 
agreements of the two catalogues may fairly be regarded as very satis- 
factory, not to say surprising. 
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while it can only serve as a reliable guide for reading 
character on the assumption of its truth as a philosophie 
system, yet the possibility of its praetical application does 
not necessarily follow from the establishment of the truth 
of its theoretic side. 

Jlistory.—That the phenomena of mind are in some 
measure connected with the aetion of the brain has been 
recognized from a very early age of philosophy. It is truc 
that Aristotle? describes the brain as the coldest and most 
bloodless of bodily organs, of the nature of water and 
earth, whose chief purpose is to temper the excessive heat of 
the heart, as the cooler regions of the firmament condense 
the vapours rising from the earth. In his view, as in that 
of most of the earlier writers of other nations of antiquity, 
the heart is the seat of life; to it, not to the brain, the 
Hebrew writers refer thoughts and affections, while they 
considered judgment as seated sometimes in the head, 
sometimes in the kidneys? This was, likewise, the vale 
ing of the ancient Egyptian philosophy ; and hence, while 
many rites were practised and many prayers offered for 
the preservation of the heart of the deceased, the brams 
were passed over with very little precaution for their pre- 
servation.! The influence of the Aristotelian teaching is 
traceable in that of some of the earlier classie writings on 
philosophy, as is that of the Hebrews in our own collo- 
quiallanguage; but we learn from Diogenes Laertius? 
that much more aecurate physiological views were held 
by Pythagoras, who believed the mind and the intellect to 
have their seat in the brain. The theory of Hippocrates 
was Pythagorean rather than Aristotelian, for, although in 
one passage in his work De Corde he expresses himself 
rather doubtfully, yet elsewhere he clearly states that he 
considers the brain to be the index and messenger of the 
intellect. The cerebral seat of sense-perception is also 
taught by Plato,” who puts into the mouth of Socrates the 
theory that the brain is the organ affected by the senses, 
whereby memory and opinion arise, and from whence know- 
ledge springs. The elassie poets also notice this depend- 
ence of mind on brain; for example, in the Clouds (v. 1216) 
Strepsiades accuses Amynias of not being in his right 
mind, and, on being asked why, responds, ** You seem to 
me as if you had had a concussion of the brain.” 

The two founders of anatomical science, Krasistratus 
and Herophilus, who lived in the days of Ptolemy Soter, 
taught not only that the brain was the seat of sensation 
and of intelleet, but also that there was therein a certain 
degree of localization of function. Erasistratus believed 
that the sensory nerves arose from the brain-membranes, 
the motor from the cerebral substance.  lIerophilus was 
apparently the first who held that the vital forces resided 
in and circulated from the ventricles of the brain, at least 
so we gather from Celsus and the other authors who have 
preserved his views. By the influence of the writings of 
Galen,$ which directly teach that the brain i is the scat of 


2 De partibus animalium, ii. c. 7 (Paris, 1629, p. 986). 

3 In the Chaldee portion of Daniel Gi. 28, iv: 5, vii. 1) visious and 
thonghts are referred to the head. For other partieulars as to early 
views see Nasse on the psychical relations of the heart in Zeitschr. f. 
psychische Aerzte, i., 1818. A few of the later medical writers express 
similar views ; see Santa Cruz, Opuscula medica, Madrid, 1624. 

4 Book of the Dead, ch. xxvi.-xxx. 

5 viii. 30, ed. Cobet, Paris, 1850, p. 211 
ev TQ évykéiaNg." 

6 “De morbo sacro,” in Opp., ed. Kühn, i. 612 59.3 also Epist., iii. 
891. Among later writers Licetus of Genoa tauglit the coexteusion of 
sonl and body, upon which subject he wrote two books (Padua, 1616). 
In this connexion may be noted a curious work by Schegkius, Dia- 
logus de animm principatu, Aristotelis et Galeni rationes praeferens 
quibus ille cordi, hic cerebro, principatum attribuit, Tübingen, 1542. 

7 Phædo, ch. xlv., Valpy's ed., 1833, p. 128. See also Haller's 
Bibl. anat., i. 30. 

8 De usu partium, ed. Kiihn, iii. 700,—“ ras uév ov ámoócl£es 
ToU Thy AoytoriKhy Yuxhv olketv cv éyxépary, Kal mveĝua puyxexdv év 
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soul and intellect, the Pythagorean doctrine became uni- 
versally received among philosophers. According to the 
Galenical theory of life, the animal spirits arising from 
the brain are conveyed thence by the arteries through the 
body. These animal spirits have their origin in the ven- 
tricles of the brain, and pass thence to the heart. It is 
true that in one place (viii. 159) he refers their origin to 
the cerebral substance, but the ventricular theory was that 
adopted by his followers. This view 1s held by the Greek 
physieians,! some of whom even speculated on the relation 
of the intellect to the shape and size of the head. The 
Arabians adopted the same hypothesis, so we find Aver- 
rhoes ? correcting Aristotle's notion of cerebral physiology 
in favour of Galen’s view. — Rhazes? also extended this 
by giving a sketch of a scheme of psychic localization ; 
and Avicenna? added to the regions recognized by pre- 
vious authors by interpolating one of his own. Such of 
the early Christian authors as had occasion to refer in 
their writings to the relation of soul to body naturally 
adopted the teaching of Galen, and suited it to their 
theology, thereby conferring on it an importance which 
rendered correction difficult. Thomas Aquinas? thus ex- 
presses his acquiescence in the theory of localization, as 
also in a sense docs Tertullian.® 

Early in the 13th century Albertus Magnus? gave a 
detailed description of the distribution of mental and 
psychical faculties in the head. The anterior region he 
assigned to judgment, the middle to imagination, and the 
posterior to memory. A somewhat similar allocation was 
made by Gordon, professor of medicine in Montpellier 
(1296),9 who assigned common sensation and the reception 
of impressions to the anterior cornua of the lateral ven- 
tricles, phantasia to the posterior, this power being two- 
fold (imaginativa and cogitativa), judgment or astimativa 
to the third ventricle, and memory to the fourth.? Figures 
of a similar division were given by Petrus Montagnana!? and 
Lodovico Dolce," still later by Ghiradelli !? of Bologna and 
by Theodore Gall of Antwerp. That the “vital spirits " 
resided in the ventricles was doubted by many, and refuted 
by a few of the anatomists of the 17th century. Bauhin 
in 1621 H attacked the old view, and Hoffmann of Altorf 


abrQ mepiéxeoÜ0ai müáumoNv." See also v. 288, viii. 159, xv. 360. 
In his Dejinitiones medica (467, xix. 459) he says that the brain has a 
yoxi) úvaus, but does not specify in what part the power inheres. 

! See Paulus zEgineta, Stephens's ed., 1567, cap. 62, col. 363, also 
Actuarius, De actionibus ct affectibus spiritus animalis, Paris, 1556, 
Ny 22 cT 
Pj Comment, in Arist., Latin tr., Venice, 1550, vi. 73. 

? “Tmaginatio quidem in duobus ventriculis anterioribus perficitur. 
Cogitatio vero in medio expletur. Memoria autem posteriorem possidet 
ventrieulam," De re medica, Gérard's tr., Basel, 1554, i. p. 9. 

4 Lib. can., 1507, p. 19, and De maturalibus, c. 6. 

5 Summa theologie, ed. Migne, i. pp. 1094, 1106-7. Prochaska 
and his translator Laycock (Mind amd Brain, ii. 163) charge Duns 
Seotus with holding this view, which most probably he did; he does 
not express it, however, but simply specifies the cerebrum and its 
root, the spinal cord, as the source of the nerves along which sensory 
impulses travel. Comment. de anima, Leyden, 1637, i. 515. 

6 De anima, cxiv., ed. Francker, 1597, p. 268. 

7 Opera, Leyden, 1651, iii. 194, vi. 20. 

8 Lilium medicing, Venice, 1494, 101. 

9 Avicenna’s fifth region is interposed between imaginativa and 
&stimativa (De naturalibus, c. vi.). Thomas Aquinas combines the 
last two, which he says are possessed by the same eminence (op. cit., 
i. 1107) On the other hand, he says of ratio particularis, ** medici 
assignant determinatum organum, scilicet mediam partem capitis ” (i. 
1106). 10 Physiognomia, Padua, 1491. 

! Dialogo nel quale si ragione del modo di acerccere e conservar la 
memoria, Venice, 1562, 97. 12 physiognomia, 1670. 

13 Tabulm element. scientie, Rome, 1632. 

M Theatr. anat., Basel, 1621, iii, 314; Caspar Hoffmann, De 
usu cerebri, Leipsic, 1619. See also Spigelius, De corp. humani 
fabrica, Amsterdam, 1645, 296; Varolins, 1591, p. 6; Wepfer, 
Historiarum apoplecticarum potissimum anatomis subjectorum aucta- 
rium, Amsterdam, 1681. See also many of the anatomical works of 
this age, snch as those of Fernel, Cabrol, Argenterius, Rolfinck, &c. 
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showed that, as the ventricles were closed cavities, they 
could not transmit any material fluid. That these spirits 
existed at all was doubted by Alexander Benedictus,! 
Plater,!® and a few others; but they were believed in by 
the great majority of 17th and even of 18th century 
medical writers, many of whom conceived that the ven- 
tricles were * semper pleni spiritibus animalibus flammulis 
similibus, quorum beneficiis intelligimus, sentimus,et move- 
mus," and the opponents of this view were strongly 
assailed by Riolan and others as revolutionary. The 
grey matter of the surface of the cerebrum was first re- 
cognized as the true dynamic element by Malpighi !$ and 
Willis. The latter regarded the convoluted surface of 
the cerebrum as the seat of the memory and the will, the 
convolutions being intended to retain the animal spirits 
for the various acts of imagination and memory. Ima- 
gination he described as seated in the corpus callosum, 
sense-perception in the corpus striatum, and impetus et 
perturbatio in the basal parts of the cerebrum above the 
crura. The thalami he regarded as the centres of sight 
and the cerebellum of involuntary acts. Columbus? ridi- 
culed the idea that the convoluted surface can have any- 
thing to do with intellect, as the ass, a proverbially stupid 
animal, has a convoluted cerebrum. According to his 
view, the convolutions are for the purpose of lightening 
the brain and facilitating its movements. Succeeding 
anatomists simply varied these localizations according to 
their respective fancies. Lancisi placed sense-perception 
in the corpus callosum, Vieussens in the centrum ovale 
majus. Descartes supposed the soul to be seated in the 
pineal gland, Lotze in the pons Varolii.?! Meyer considered 
abstract ideas to arise in the cerebellum, and memory to 
have its seat at the roots of the nerves.?2 

Of later writers three deserve special notice as having 
largely prepared the way for the more modern school of 
phrenology. Unzer of Halle in his work on physiology ex- 
tended the pre-existing theories of localization. Metzger,” 
twenty years before the publication of Prochaska’s work, 
had proposed to make a series of observations on the 
anatomical characters of the brains of persons of marked 
intellectual peculiarity ; but it is not known to the present 
writer whether he ever carried this into effect. In a more 
special manner Prochaska of Vienna may be looked upon 
as the father of phrenology, as in his work on the nervous 
system, published in Vienna in 1784, are to be found the 
germs of the later views which were propounded in that 
city twelve years later.?+ 

The system formulated by Gall is thus a modern ex- 
pansion of an old empirical philosophy, and its immediate 
parentage is easily traced, although, according to Gall’s 


15 Alexander Benedictus, Anatomica, vol iii., Basel, 1527. Quer- 
cetanus is said by Laycock (following Prochaska) to have assailed this 
doctrine of spirits, —on what ground is not apparent, as he certainly 
expresses himself as a believer in the old view; see Tetras graviss. 
totius capitis affect., Marburg, 1606, x. 89. Possibly Prochaska may 
allude to an obscure passage in the work of the other Quercetanus 
(Eustachius), Acroamaton in librum Hippocratis, Basel, 1549, p. 14, not 
to the better-known Josephus Armeniacus, but he gives no reference. 

16 Opera, Basel, 1625, col. 22, 89. 

17 Joelis opera medica, Amsterdam, 1663, 22. 

13 * Epist. de cerebro et cort. cereb. ad Fracassatum," in Opp., 
Geneva, 1685, vol. ii. 

19 De anima brutorum, Oxford, 1677, p. 71, “he particule sub- 
tilissimæ, spiritus animales dicte, partium istarum substantias corti- 
eales primo subeuntes, exinde in utriusque meditullia,” &c., also p. 76 sg. 

2 De re anatomica, Frankfort, 1599, p. 350. 

21 Fechner, Psychophysica, ii. 382. 

22 Some of the medieval views were very fanciful, thus Schabtai 
Donolo taught that the spirit of life has its seat in the brain-mem- 
brane, expanded over the brain and subarachnoid fluid, as the Shekinah 
in the heavens arched over the earth and waters. See Der Mensch 
als Gottes Ebenbild, ed. Jellinek, Leipsic, 1854. 

3 Vermischte medicinische Schriften, 1764, i. 58. 

*5 See Laycock’s trans., in Sydenh. Societys Pub., 1851. 
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account, it arose with him as the result of independent 
observations. These, he tells us, he began to make at an 
early age, by learning to correlate the outward appearances 
and mental qualities of his schoolfellows.! Gals first 
published paper was a letter in the Deutscher Merkur of 
December 1798, but his principal expositions were oral, and 
attracted much popular attention, which largely increased 
when, in 1802, he was commanded by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, at the instance of the ecclesiastical authorities, to 
discontinue his public lectures. In 1804 he obtained the 
co-operation of Spurzheim (1776-1832), a native of Long- 
wich near Treves, who became his pupil in 1800, and proved 
a powerful ally iu promulgating the system. Master and 
pupil at first taught in harmony, but they found it advis- 
able to separate in 1813; and we find Spurzheim, several 
years after their parting, declaring that Gall had not 
introduced any new improvements into his system since 
their separation (notes to Chenevix, p. 99). “My philo- 
sophical views,” he also says, ‘ widely differ from those of 
Gall." 

In Paris, where he settled in 1807, Gall made many 
influential converts to his system. Broussais, Dlainville, 
Cloquet, Andral, Geoffroy St-Hilaire, Vimont, and others 
warmly attached themselves to it, and countenanced its 
progress. Gall visited Great Britain, but the diffusion of 
phrenology there was chiefly due to Spurzheim, who lec- 
tured through the country and through America, and, with 
the aid of his pupil George Combe, soon attracted a large 
popular following. His most influential disciples were 
Elliotson, Andrew Combe, Mackenzie, Macnish, Laycock, 
and Archbishop Whately, and in America Caldwell and 
Godman. On the opposite side many influential men took 
up a strongly antagonistic position, prominent among whom 
were Barclay the anatomist, Roget, Sir Charles Bell, Sir 
W. Hamilton, Jeffrey, Brougham, T. Brown, and Sir B. 
Brodie. The nature of the system rendered it eminently 
fitted to catch public attention, and it rapidly attained 
to so great a degree of popularity that in 1832 there were 
twenty-nine phrenological societies in Great Britain, and 
several journals devoted to phrenology in Britain and 
America; of these the Phrenological Journal, a quarterly 
edited chiefly by George Combe with aid from others of 
the Edinburgh confraternity, notably Sir George Mackenzie 
and Maenish, “the modern Pythagorean,” lived from 1823 
to 1547, through twenty volumes. The controversy in 
many places was heated and often personal, and this largely 
increased the popular interest. In the Edinburgh Review 
the theory was severely criticized by Thomas Brown, and 
afterwards in a still more trenchant manner by Jeffrey. In 
Blackwood it was ridiculed by Professor Wilson. Being a 
subject which lent itself casily to burlesque, it was parodied 
cleverly in a long rhyme by two authors, “The Craniad,” 
87 pages long, published in 1817, while, on the other hand, 
verse was pressed into its service in the rhyme “ Phrenology 
in Edinburgh” in 1824.? The best defence of the system 
was that by Chenevix in the third number of the Foreign 
Quarterly, afterwards reprinted with notes by Spurzheim. 

The popularity of phrenology has waned, and few of 
the phrenological societies now survive; the cultivation of 
the system is confined to a few enthusiasts such as will 
be found attached to any cause, and some professional 
teachers who follow phrenology as a vocation. Like 
many similar systems, it has a much larger following in 
America than in Europe. Based, like many other artificial 
philosophies, on an admixture of assumption and truth, 


! For a brief sketch of the life of Gall, see GALL, vol. x. p. 37. 

? Other burlesque and satirical writings were published at this time, 
notably The Phrenologists, a farce by Wade, 1830 ; The Headpiece, or 
Phrenology opposed to Divine Revelation, by James the Less ; and A 
Helmet for the Headpiece, or Phrenology incompatible with Reason, by 
Daniel the Seer. 
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certain parts will survive and become incorporated into 
scientific psychology, while the rest will in due course 
come to be relegated to the limbo of effete heresies. 

The Faculties and their Localities —The system of Gall 
was constructed by a method of pure empiricism, and his 
so-called organs were for the most part identified on slender 
grounds. Having selected the place of a faculty, he ex- 
amined the heads of his friends and casts of persons with 
that peculiarity in common, and in them he sought for the 
distinctive feature of their characteristic trait. Some of his 
earlier studies were made among low associates, in jails, 
and in lunatic asylums, and some of the qualities located 
by him were such as tend to become perverted to crime. 
These he named after their excessive manifestations, map- 
ping out organs of murder, theft, &c. ; but as this cast some 
discredit on the system the names were changed by Spurz- 
heim, who claimed as his the moral and religious consider- 
ations associated with it. Gall marked out on his model 
of the head the places of twenty-six organs as round en- 
closures with vacant interspaces. Spurzheim and Combe 
divided the whole scalp into oblong and conterminous 
patches (see the accompanying figures). Other methods of 
division and other names have been suggested by succeed- 
ing authors, especially by Cox, Sidney Smith (not Sydnoy), 
Toulmin Smith, Carus of Dresden, Don Mariano Cubi i 
Solar, Powell of Kentucky, Buchanan of Cincinnati, Hittel 
of New York. Some, like the brothers Fowler, raise the 
number of organs to forty-three ; but the system of Spurz- 
heim and Combe is that which has always been most 
popular in Britain. 

Spurzheim separated the component faculties of the 
human mind into two great groups and subdivided these 
as follows. 

I. Feelings, divided into— 
l. Propensities, internal impulses inviting only to certain 
actions, 
2. Sentiments, impulses which prompt to emotion as well 
as to action. 
A. Lower,—those common to man and the lower animals. 
B. Higher,—those proper to man. 
IL. Intelleetual faculties. 


1. Pereeptive faculties. 
2. Reflective faculties. 


In the following list the locality and the circumstances 
of the first recognition of the organ are appended to tlie 
names, which are mostly the inventions of Spurzheim. 
Gall's names are placed in brackets.? 


Propensitics. 


(1) Amativeness (Instinct de la génération), median, below the 
inion ; first determined by Gall from its heat in an hysterical widow, 
supposed to be confirmed by many observations, and referred to 
the cerebellum.* 

(2) Philoprogenitiveness (Amour de la progéniture), median, on 
the squama oceipitis, and selected as the organ for the love of 
children because this part of the skull is usually more prominent 
in apes and in women, in whom the love of children is supposed 
to be stronger than in men. 

(3) Concentrativeness, below the obelion and over the lambda. 
This is a region of uncertain function, unnoticed by Gall, but de- 
scribed as Inhabitiveness by Spurzheim, because he found it large 
in eats and in a elergyman fond of his home. It has since been con- 
sidered by Combe to be the seat of the power of concentration, 
whereof he believed Inhabitiveness to be a special case. 

(4) Adhesiveness (Amitié), over the lateral convoluted area of the 
lambdoidal suture. "This region was prominent in a lady intro- 
duced to Gall as a model of friendship, and is said by him to be 
the region where persons who are closely attached put their heads 
together. 

(5) Combativeness (Znstinct de la défense), above the asterion ; it 
was found hy Gall by examining the heads of the most quarrelsoine 


3 For topographieal purposes Broca's names are adopted as the most 
convenieut for loealities on the head. 
4 Apollonius Rhodius speaking of the Jove of Medea for Jason 


| (Argonautica, iii. 760-765) says, '*óáxpu & aw ó$0aXuGv péev ` CvOo0t 
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of his low companions whom he had beforehand stimulated by 
alcohol. It was verified by comparing this region with the same 
part of the head of a quarrelsome young lady. 


(6) Destruetiveness (Znstinet carnassier), above the ear meatus, 
This is the widest part of the skulls of carnivorous animals, and 
was found large in the head of a student so fond of torturing 
animals that he beeame a surgeon, also large in the head of an 
apotheeary who became an executioner. 

(6a) Alimentiveness, over the temporal muscle and above the 
ear. Hoppe describes it as being large in a gourmand aequaintanee, 
and he therefore supposes it to be the organ of selecting food. 

(7) Secretiveness (Ruse, Finesse), the posterior part of the squam- 
ous suture. 

(8) Aequisitiveness (Sentiment de la propriété), on the upper edge 
of the front half of the squamous suture. This part of the head Gall 
notieed to be prominent in the piekpockets of his acquaintance. 

(9) Constructiveness (Sens de méchanique), on the stephanion ; 
deteeted by its prominence on the heads of persons of mechanical 
genius. Itwas found large on the head of a milliner of uncommon 
taste and on a skull reputed to be that of Raphael. 

The organ of Vitativeness, or love of life, is supposed by Combe 
to be seated at the base of the skull. To this locality Herophilus 
referred most of the intelleetual powers. 


Lower Sentiments. 

(10) Self-esteem (Orgueil, Fierté), at and immediately over the 
obelion ; found by Gall in a beggar who exeused his poverty on 
account of his pride. This was confirmed by the observation that 
proud persons held their heads baekwards in the line of the 
organ. 

(11) Love of Approbation (Vanité), outside the obelion ; the 
region in which Gall saw a protuberance on the head of a lunatie 
who fancied herself queen of Franee. 

(12) Cautiousness (Circonspection), on the parietal eminence ; 
placed here because an eeclesiastie of hesitating disposition and a 
vacillating councillor of state had both large parietal eminences. 


Superior Sentiments. 


(13) Benevolence (Bonté), on the middle of the frontal bone in 
front of the coronal suture ; here Gall noticed a rising on the head 
of the highly-commended servant of a friend, as well as on a bene- 
volent schoolmate who nursed his brothers and sisters when they 
were il. To this spot Xenocrates referred the intellectual 
powers. 

(14) Veneration (Sentiment réligieux), median at the bregma. 
Gall noted when visiting ehurehes that those who prayed with the 
greatest fervour were prominent in this region, and it was also pro- 
iuinent in a pious brother. 
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(15) Conseientiousness, unknown to Gall; recognized by Spurz- 
heim usually from its deficiency, and placed between the last and 
the parietal eminence. 

(16) Firmness (Fermeté), median, on the sagittal suture from 
behind the bregma to the front of the obelion. Lavater first 
pointed ont that persons of determination, had lofty heads. 

(17) Hope, not regarded as primary by Gall, who believed hope 
to be akin to desire and a function of every faculty which desires, 
and left this territory unalloeated. 

(18) Wonder, said to be large in vision-seers and many psychic 
researchers. A second similar organ placed between this and the 
next is called Mysterizingness by Forster, and is said to preside over 
belief in ghosts and the supernatural. 

(19) Ideality (Poésic), noted by Gall from its prominence in the 
busts of poets ; said to be the part touched by the hand when com- 
posing poetry. 

(20) Wit (Esprit. caustique), the frontal eminence, the organ of 
the sense of the ludierous, prominent in Rabelais and Swift. 

(21) Imitation (Faculté d'imiter), disposition to mimicry, placed 
between Benevolence and Wonder. 


Perceptive Faculties. 


(22) Individuality, over the frontal sinus in the middle line; 
the capaeity of recognizing external objects and forming ideas 
therefrom ; said to have been large in Michelangelo, and small in 
the Seots. 

(23) Form (Mémoire des personnes), capacity of recognizing faces ; 
gives a wide interval between the eyes ; found by Gall in a squinting 
girl with a good memory for faces. 

(24) Size, over the trochlea at the orbital edge; deseribed by 
Spurzheim and Vimont as the eapacity of estimating space and 
distanee. 

(25) Weight, outside the last on the orbital edge and, like it, 
over the frontal sinus. "The prominenee of ridge here is due to 
large sinus or a projecting bone. Certain old writers, such as Strato 
Physicus, located the whole intelleet in this ridge. 

(26) Colour, also on the orbital edge external to the last. 

(27) Locality (Sews de localité), placed above Individuality on 
eaeh side, and eorresponding to the upper part of the frontal 
sinns and to the region immediately above it. 

(28) Number, on the external angular process of the frontal bone, 
large in a ealeulating boy in Vienna. 

(29) Order, internal to the last, first noted by Spurzheim in an 
orderly idiot. 

(30) Eventuality (Mémoire des choses), the median projection above 
the glabella, supposed to be the seat of the memory of events. 

(31) Time, below the frontal eminence and a little in front of 
the temporal erest. 

(32) Tune (Sens des rapports des tons), on the foremost part of the 
temporal muscle, where Gall noticed a bulge on the head of a musical 
prodigy of five. 

(33) Language (Sens des mots), behind the eye. This was the 
first organ noticed by Gall, as a elever schoolfellow, quick at lan- 
guages, had prominent eyes. Old authors have noted the con- 
nexion between prominent eyeballs and mental development ; thus 
Gazzali and Syenensis Medieus Cyprius place the intellect and soul 
in and behind the eyeballs. 


Reflective Faculties. 

(34) Comparison (Sagacité comparative), median, at the top of the 
bare region of the forehead, where a savant friend of Gall's, fond of 
analogies, had a prominent boss. 

(35) Causality (Esprit métaphysique), the eminence on each side 
of Comparison, noticed on the head of Fichte and on a bust of Kant ; 
the seat of the faculty of correlating causes and effects. 

The first identification of each organ was made by an induction 
from very limited data, but the founders and exponents of the 
system have collected all available instances wherein enlargements of 
each of these regions coexisted with inereased powers of the faculty 
supposed to reside therein, and in some eases they have discovered 
coineidences of a surprising nature. When, however, such do not 
exist, a convenient exeuse is found by reference to the indefinite 
artiele of temperament, or by a supposed explanation of the faeulty 
in question as not simple but produced by the co-operation of other 
influences. Thus, as Sheridan's bump of wit was small, he is said 
not to have been truly witty, but to have had eomparison and 
memory strongly developed. The girl Labrosse (described in 
Férussae's Bulletin for October 1831), who exhibited strong amative- 
ness but had a rudimentary cerebellum, is said to have obliterated 
it by over-use, Thurtell, a cold-blooded murderer whose organ of 
benevolence was large, is said to have been generous, as he once gave 
half a guinea to a friend, &e. 

The method whereby the sizes of organs are estimated is arbitrary 
and the boundaries of the regions indefinite. The attempts of 
Nicol, Straton, and Wight to devise mechanical and aecurate modes 
of measurement have not been very sueeessful and have not found 
favour with the professional phrenologist. 
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Anatomical Aspect of Phrenology.— The phrenological 
controversy served the useful purpose of stimulating 
research into the anatomy of the brain; but we owe very 
little of solid progress to the advocates of the system. 
Gall is the only writer of his creed in whose works original 
observations of value are to be found. Although the study 
of the surface of the cerebrum is of the essence of phreno- 
logy, yet nowhere in the circle of phrenological literature 
are the convolutions of the brain accurately described ; 
our knowledge of their order and disposition eomes from 
the morphologist, not from the phrenologist. The first 
real step towards their systematic description was made 
by Rolando,! who in 1830 described the fissure to which 
his name is attached, and very little advance was made 
until the publication in 1856 of Gratiolet’s ? and Huschke's? 
memoirs. These works for the first time placed the de- 
scription of the surface of the brain, imperfectly attempted 
by Desmoulins in 1825,* on a satisfactory basis. Most 
of the anatomical details contained in the works on phreno- 
logy relate to controversial matters of secondary importance, 
and presuppose the truth of the theory ; but even in con- 
nexion with these they give us no statistical details of 
any value. It would be important, for instance, to have 
tabulated a sufficiently large number of measurements of 
the relative thicknesses of scalp and skull in different 
regions, of the variations in development of the diploe, 
of the varying range of the frontal sinus; but of these we 
find no sutticient nor definite researches in the whole circle 
of books cited below. 

As under Anatomy (vol. i. p. 874) a careful deserip- 
tion of the brain has been given, we need only allude to 
such anatomical points involved in the examination of 
phrenology as are not included in that account. 

i. Any psychological theory whieh correlates brain-action and 
mental phenomena requires a correspondence between brain-size 
and mental power; and, speaking generally, we find that the 
brains of those whose capacities are above the average ave larger 
than those of the general run of their fellow-men. The details 
of PRUNUS wil be found at pp. 879, 880 of the article 
cited. 

2. Direct measnrements of the relative developments of different 
portions of brains are difficult and troublesome to make ; but their 
importance to phrenologists is so great that it is remarkable that no 
attempts to obtain any such were made by them. ‘The series given 
by Wagner of the relative sizes of the cerebral lobes of four brains 
is almost the only record of importance in this direction, and is 
appended. 
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, From this it appears that the woman exceeded Gauss in pereep- 
tive and retlective organs, exceeded Fuchs in sentiment, and fell 
below the workman in propensities. It must be said, however, 
that the phrenological divisions do not aecurately coineide with the 


anatomical. Other series constructed along these lines are very 


3 Delia. Struttura degli Emisfert Cerebrali, Turin, 1830. 

“ Mémoire sur les plis cérébraux de Uhomme et des primates, 
Paris, 1856. 

3 Seidel, Hirn, und Seele, Jena, 1856. 

4 Magendie and Desmoulins, Anat. du Syst. nervewr, Paris, 1825. 
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much wanted, and it wonld furnish important physiological data 
if the brains of men distinguished for special qualities were examined 
in this or some comparable way. 

3. lt is important in relation to phrenology to aseertain the 
constancy of the convolutions. Many varieties in the detail of 
the surface-patterns have been recorded hy Tenchini, Poggi, Gia- 
comini, Rüdinger, and Sernow,? but the general plan is fairly uni- 
form. A still more important question has been recently raised 
hy Langley, viz., how far identical spots on identical eonvolutions 
in different brains consist of nerve-cells with precisely the same 
connexions. "Phe eonvoluted arrangement results from growth of 
brain-surface under constraint, hence as the different tracis of 
surface undergo proportional overgrowth they fold along ditlerent 
lines. The occurrenee of small differeuees in the rate of overgrowth, 
testified to by the varieties of the resulting pattern, will cause con- 
siderable alteration in the place of definite territories of grey cells. 
Some method for the determination of the limits of these shiftings 
of place is mueh required. 

4. The comparison of the rate of growth of brain with the 
development of mental faculties is important not only to the 
phrenologist but to the psychologist. No observations on this 
point were made by phrenological writers, and they simply refer 
to the first aud rather erude observations of the earlier anatomists. 
We have, however, recently learned from the researehes of Bischoff, 
Tuezee, and Exner many particulars as to the rate and progress 
of brain-growth. At birth the brain weighs one-tenth of the weight 
of the body, and averages about 11 ounces. For the first year 
brain-growth aud consequently expansion of the skull proceed with 
great rapidity, the growth during a large part of this period averag- 
ing one cubic centimetre daily. This enormous increase is chietly 
due to the rapid development of medullated uerve-fibres, which 
are deficient in the feetal brain. During the second and third 
years growth takes place more slowly, the occipital and parietal 
lobes increasing more than the frontal or temporo-sphenoidal. 
During these and the four suceeeding years the base elongates 
commensurately with the inereasing depth of the faee. In the 
sixth and seventh years the frontal lobes grow faster ihan the 
parietals, and at seven the average brain has attained the weight 
of 1340 grammes, being to the weight of the body as 1:20. In 
the period between seven years and puberty growth is slight, but 
at puberty the whole brain grows actively, especially the frontal 
lobes. This activity lasts until about eighteen years of age, then 
diminishes; but the average brain does not reach its maximum size 
until about thirty, from a little after which period the brain tends 
to diminish towards senility.? These measurements illustrate tho 
relation between brain-growth and mental development, but are as 
easily explicable on any psyehologieal theory of brain-action as on 
the phrenologieal. The relation supposed by Davaine to subsist 
between development of the brain and stature is not borne out by 
statistics. § 

5, The estimation of the relative development of grey and white 
matter in the several lobes is important to any theory of cerebral 
dynamies which allocates functions specifically diverse to each 
separate part of the brain-surface; but no attempt has been made by 
the phrenologist to obtain precise results in this direetion, nor even 
to determine the physical constants of the two forms of brain-matter. 
The recently-introdueed method of Bourgoin and Danilewski, 
based upon the dilfering specific gravities of grey and white matter, 
promises to give definite information as to the relative amounts of 
these forms of brain-matter ; but further experiments are needed 
to perfect the inetliod.? 

6. The relations, if any, between the alterations which take place 
in the shape and position of the head and alterations in brain-surtace 
have been speculated on by the phrenologist. Broussais is reported 
to have said that his organ of causality had enlarged with increasing 
use, and a list of eases of similar alterations of head-shape is given 
by Deville (PArén. Jour., xiv. 32), most of which are simply age- 
changes, of the kind deseribed by Professor Cleland (Phil. Trans., 
1870). There are no exact measurements recorded which indicate 
the occurrence of topical inereases of a normal brain in special 
directions coincident with the cultivation of definite faculties. Al 
the so-called cases are given vaguely, with no measurements, aml 
the careful measurements of George Combe in such eases as were 
available to him showed no appreciable alterations in adult heads 
even at long intervals of time (see also Andrew Combe, "ren. 
Journ. x. 414). 


5 Rivista Sperimentale di F'reniatria, ii. 193 (1883) ; ibid. iv. 403 ; 
Archiv für Anthropologie, 1879, xi. 289. 

€ Veurologisches Centralblatl, 1883, p. 457. 

? Weisbach, Med. Jahrbuch der k. Gesellsch, der Aerzte, Vienna, 
1869, xvii. 133 ; Merkel, Beitr. z. post-embryonale Entwickelung des 
mensehl. Srhädel, Bonn, 1882 ; Calori, Mem. de l Accad. di Bologna, 
1871, x 35. 

9 Lebon, Revue d' Anthropologie, 1879, 15; Marshall, Proc. Roy. 
Soe., 1875, 5604; Engel, Wrener med. IWochenschrift, 1863. 

?. Centralblatt, 1880, No. 14 ; Beiträge zur Biologie, Stuttgart, 1882. 
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7. The phrenological want of knowledge of the topography of 
the brain-surface was necessarily correlated with ignorance of the 
exact relations of the convolutions to the interior of the cranial 
bones; these have been carefully worked out by Huschke, Heftler, 
Turner, and Reid. Some latitude, however, must be allowed in 
topography, as the exact relation of convolution to skull varies 
with the shape of the skull. Giacomini showed. that the fissure of 
Rolando is perceptibly farther back from the coronal suture in 
dolichocephalic than in braehycephalic skulls, and it is still farther 
back in the extreme boat-shaped form of long-headedness. Passet 
shows that there is a slight topographical difference in the two 
sexes (Arch. f. Anthrop., 1882, xiv. 89), and in the heads of those 
with unsymmetrieally-shaped skulls there is often a want of lateral 
symmetry of convolution. Artificial deformations likewise alter 
the topographical relations of convolutions, and have served not a 
little to puzzle the phrenologist. Thus, the artificial dolichocephaly 
of the Caribs having bulged the squama oceipitis, they decided that 
these people must be amiable lovers of children,! &c. 

8. The existence of structural differences between different areas 
of cerebral surface is important to any theory of cerebral localiza- 
tion, but no phrenologist has given us any original information on 
this point. Since the investigation of Daillarger,? it has been 
shown that some local ditferentiations of structure do really exist. 
Thus in the convolutions around the fissure of Rolando the gan- 
glion-eells of the fourth layer are of large size (giant-cells of Betz), 
and in the eonvolutions of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe a layer of 
small angular cells (granule-cells) is interposed between the larger 
pyramidal and the ganglion-cells, so that, while in the parts of the 
brain above the fissure of Sylvius the grey cortex is for the most 
part five-layered, below and behind that fissure it is six-layered. 
There is no abrupt passage from the one to the other, the only sudden 
transition of structure of the grey cortex being at the hippocampal 
suleus ; and giant-cells, although of smaller size, and less like those 
of the anterior cornu of the spinal eord, are seattered over other 
parts of the cerebral grey matter. In fig. 71, vol. i. p. 874, the 
relations of the convolutions to the internal surface of the skull are 
represented, and their want of accurate correlation to the phreno- 
logical areas ean be seen by comparing that figure with the fore- 
going series. 

The teachings of anatomy with regard to phrenology 
may be summarized thus: (1) the rate of growth of brain is 
coneurrent with the rate of development of mental faculty ; 
(2) there is some degree of structural differentiation as there 
are varying rates of developinent of different parts of the 
cerebral surface; (3) there is no accordance between the 
regions of Gall and Spurzheim and definite areas of cerebral 
surface. 

Physiological. Aspect.—The theory of some of the older 
metaphysicians, that the mind, in feeling and reflexion, 
makes use of no material instrument is not now accepted 
by psychologists. It was advanced by Brougham and 
Jeffrey as against the theory of phrenology ; but the 
doctrine that the brain is the organ of the mind is now 
universally received. While it is probable that certain 
molecular changes in the grey matter are antecedents or 
concomitants of mental phenomena, the precise nature of 
these processes, to what extent they take place, or how 
they vary among themselves have not as yet been deter- 
mined experimentally ; the occurrence of the change can 
only be demonstrated by some such coarse method as the 
altered pulsation of the carotid arteries, the increase of 
the temperature of the head,’ the abstraction, during brain- 
action, of blood from other organs as shown by the plethys- 
mograph, or the formation of lecithin and other products 
of metabolism in brain-substanee. As yet not a single 
step has been made towards the understanding of the con- 
nexion between the molecular changes in the nerve-cell 
and the phenomena of thought and feeling. While our 


1 Martius tells us that the Caribs castrate their own children, fatten 
and eat them, an abuse of the organ of philoprogenitiveness ; see also 
Garcilaso de la Vega, Mist. des Incas, i. 12. : 

2 Mém. de P Acad. de Médecine, 1840, viii. 149. 

3 For further particulars of structure, in addition to the authors 
quoted at vol. i. p. 878, see Bevan-Lewis and Clark, P. R. S., 1878, and 
Phil. Trans., 1880 and 1882. 

4 See Engéne Gley, “Sur les Conditions Physiologiques de la Pensée," 
in Archives de Physiologie, 1881, 742. 

5 Lombard, N. Y. Med. Journal, June, 1867, and Experimental 
Researches on the Regional Temperature of the Head, London, 1872. 
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knowledge of the anatomy of the brain, especially of the 
grey nuclei and of the white bands uniting them, has 
within the last few years become much more accurate, 
brain-function has not as yet been so definitely determined ; 
indeed, much of nerve-physiology, especially that part which 
relates to the division of labour in the nerve-centres, is 
largely hypothetical and based on anatomical structure. 
Certain masses of grey nerve-matter situated in the spinal 
cord and medulla oblongata are so linked by nerve-cords 
to organs outside the nervous system which are set apart 
for the discharge of separate functions that they obviously 
form parts of the mechanism for the fulfilment of such 
functions. In the cases where these can be subjected to 
experiment we learn that they are nervous centres presid- 
ing over the discharge of such functions; and it has been 
determined by experiment, or else deduced from anatomical 
structure, that in those lower parts of the nervous centres 
which are more directly connected with the segmental 
elements of the body there is a certain localization of 
function ; hence the centres of pelvie actions, of respira- 
tion, cardiac action, and inhibition of vaso-motor influence, 
deglutition, secretions, &c., can be mapped out in ascend- 
ing series. As certain of these centres are united by bands 
of fibres to the larger and higher-lying grey portions of 
the nervous centres there is an « prior? presumption in 
favour of the extension of this principle of localization. 
This has been premised on metaphysieal as well as on 
anatomical grounds. Bonnet believed each portion of the 
brain to have a specifically separate function, and Herbert 
Spencer has said that **no physiologist can long resist the 
conviction that different parts of the cerebrum subserve 
different kinds of mental action. Localization of function 
is the law of all organization whatever; separateness of 
duty is universally accompanied with separateness of struc- 
ture, and it would be marvellous were an exception to exist 
in the cerebral hemispheres. Let it be granted that the 
cerebral hemispheres are the seats of the higher psychical 
activities; let it be granted that among these higher 
psychical activities there are distinctions of kind which, 
though not definite, are yet practically recognizable, and 
it cannot be denied, without going in direct opposition to 
established physiological principles, that these more or less 
distinct. kinds of psychical activity must be carried on in 
iore or less distinct parts of the cerebral hemisphere." 

For the results of experiment on the brain, see PHYSIO- 
LOGY, section * Nervous System." 

There is a large weight of evidence, which cannot be 
explained away, in favour of the existence of some form 
of localization of function. So little is known of the 
physieal changes which underlie psychieal phenomena, or 
indeed of the succession of the psychical processes them- 
selves, that we cannot as yet judge as to the nature of the 
mechanism of these centres. So much of the psychic work 
of the individual life consists in the interpretation of sen- 
sations and the translation of these into motions that there 
are strong a priori grounds for expecting to find much of 
the material of the nerve-centres occupied with this kind 
of work, but in the present confliet of experimental evi- 
dence it is safer to suspend judgment. That these local 
areas are not centres in the sense of being indispensable 
parts of their respective motor apparatuses is clear, as the 
funetion abolished by ablation of a part returns, though 
tardily, so that whatever superintendence the removed 
region exereised apparently becomes assumed by another 
part of the brain. Experimental physiology and pathology, 
by suggesting other functions for much of the brain-surface, 
are thus directly subversive of much of the phrenology of 
Gall and Spurzheim. i 


6 For cases, see Rochefontaine, Archives de Physiologie, 1883, 25 ; 
Bianchi, Le Psichiatria, i. 97. 
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Psychological — Aspect.— The fundamental hypothesis 
which underlies phrenology as a system of mental science 
is that mental phenomena are resolvable into the mani- 
festations of a group of separate faculties. A faculty is 
defined as “a convenient expression for the particular 
states into which the mind enters when influenced by par- 
tieular organs ; it is applied to the feelings as well as to 
the intelleet, thus the faculty of benevolence means every 
mode of benevolence induced by the organ of benevolence ” 
(Combe). In another work the same author says it is 
“used to denote a particular power of feeling, thinking, 
perceiving, connected with a particular part of the brain." 
The assumption is contained in the definition that the 
exercise of a faculty is the physical outeome of the activity 
of the organ, and in several of the standard works this is 
illustrated by analogies between these and other organs; 
thus the organs of benevolence and of firmness are said 
to be as distinct as the liver and panereas. The mind, 
according to another author, consists of the sum of all the 
faculties. In this view the unity of consciousness is some- 
what difficult to explain, and consequently there is assumed 
by others a single unifying substratum, and on this the 
organs are supposed to act; thus thoughts are defined as 
“relations of the simple substance, mind, to certain por- 
tions of the eneephalon " (Welsh, Phren. Journ., i. 206). 
Gall himself believed that there was but a single principle 
which saw, felt, tasted, heard, touched, thought, and willed 
(Fonctions du Cerveau, i. 243); and the American exponent 
of phrenology, Caldwell, says *the mind is as single in 
its power as it is in its substance ; it is a quickening and 
operating prineiple, essential to all the mental faculties, 
but does not, by any means, possess them itself? (Æle- 
ments, p. 16). It is not easy to understand the supposed 
relation of this hypothetical substratum to the separate 
faculties acting on it. It must be both immaterial and 
unconnected with the brain, as the whole two thousand 
million cells supposed to exist in the cerebral hemispheres 
are all parcelled out among the faculties, and none are left 
for the unifying nous. 

Each organ is considered as engaged, either independ- 
ently in bringing forth its own product, or collectively with 
others in elaborating compound mental states, and according 
to their several degrees of development and activity they 
are considered capable of perceiving, conceiving, recollect- 
ing, judging, or imagining each its own subject. This 
mechanical conception of the division of labour in the pro- 
duction of the phenomena of mind has the charm of sim- 
plieity, but is attended with the difficulty that arises in 
discriminating the operations of the different organs one 
from the other.  Phrenologists are apt to be vague respect- 
ing the limits of the several faculties, as about the bound- 
aries of the separate organs. It was pointed out by Jeffrey 
that the lines of demareation between benevolence, ad- 
hesiveness, and philoprogenitiveness were indeterminate, 
although the organs are not very close, and the same 
applies to other organs. : 

[t is unfortunate for the clearness of the definition that, 
although historically the faculties were the first pheno- 
mena noted, independent of and previous to their localiza- 
tion, yet in the definition the faculties are defined in terms 
of their localities." 

The following arguments are adduced in favour of the 
fundamental scparateness of the faculties: (1) analogy,— 
elsewhere in the animal economy division of labour is the 
rule; (2) the variety of mental endowment observed 
among children before they are influenced by education, 
and the inequalities in the mental endowments of indi- 
viduals; (3) the phenomena of insanity, especial of 
monomania ; (1) the varying periods at which individual 
faculties attain their maximum development; (5) the 
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phenomena of dreams, and the awakening of a limited 
number of faculties during them; (6) pain being felt in 
an organ when it is overtaxed.! 

Such faculties are supposed to be primary —(1) as exist 
in some animals and not in others, (2) as vary in their 
development in the sexes, (3) as are developed in varying 
proportions with regard to other faculties, (4) as may act 
separately from other faculties, (5) as are not necessarily 
simultaneous with other faculties in action, (6) as are 
hereditary, and (7) as may be singly diseased. 

According to the development of their powers mankind 
may be divided into six classes: (1) those in whom the 
highest qualities are largely developed and the animal 
qualities feeble; (2) those with the reversed conditions 
developed, with large animal and feeble intellectual and 
moral faculties ; (3) those in whom good and evil are in 
constant war, with active animal and strong intellectual 
faculties and sentiments; (4) those partial geniuses in 
whom a few qualities are unusually developed, while the 
rest are at or below the medioere standard ; (5) those men 
of moderate endowment in whom some faculties are nearly 
or quite deficient ; (6) those with an unvarying standard 
of undistinguished mediocrity in all their faculties. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the word “faculty " has 
been used in this sense of original power by phrenologists. 
It would have been better to employ, as Mr Lewes suggests, 
the term “function” for the native activity of an organ, 
and to leave “faculty” for the expression of an acquired 
activity. ‘Faculty is properly limited to active power, 
and therefore is abusively applied to the mere passive 
affections of the mind” (Hamilton, Lectures, i. 177). 

Practical A pplication.—“ Die Schiidellehre ist allerdings 
nicht so sehr Irrthum in der Idee als Charlatanerie in der 
Ausführung," says one of its most acute critics. Even 
though no fault eould be found with the physiology and 
psychology of phrenology, it would not necessarily follow 
that the theory could be utilized as a practical method 
of reading character; for, although the inner surface of 
the skull is moulded on the brain, and the outer surface 
approximates to parallelism thereto, yet the correspondence 
is sufficiently variable to render conclusions therefrom un- 
certain. The spongy layer or diploe which separates the 
two compact tables may vary conspicuously in amount in 
different parts of the same skull, as in the cases described 
by Professor Humphry (Journ. of Anat., vol. viii. p. 137). 
The frontal sinus, that opprobrium phrenologicum, is a 
reality, not unfrequently of large size, and may wholly 
occupy the regions of five organs. ‘The centres of ossifica- 
tion of the frontal and parietal bones, the muscular erests 
of these and of the occipital bones also, differ in their 
prominence in different skulls. Premature synostoses of 
sutures mould the brain without doing much injury to its 
parts. Artificial malformations alter the apparent skull- 
shape considerably and affect the relative development of 
the brain but little. All these and other cogent reasons 
of a like kind, whose force can be estimated by those 
accustomed to deal with the component soft parts of the 
head, should lead phrenologists to be careful in predicating 
relative brain-development from skull-shape. Psychology, 


by Professor Hamilton in Brain (April 1884), where a tumour existed 
on the occipital lobe, the pain was persistently referred to the fore- 
head. Many similar cases are to be noticed among the records of 
localized brain-lesions. Bearing on this point also it is worth noting, 
once for all, that in nothiug is the purely hypothetical nature of phreno- 
logical description better realized than in the aecounts of what these 
authors call the “natural language of the faeu]ties,"—that poets are 
supposed to touch ideality when eomposing, musicians to press on 
tone and time, aud painters on form and eolour, when in the exercise 
of their aris! Yet we are gravely taught this in the standard works 
on the subjeet. 
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the system and to show how worthless the so-called dia- 
gnoses of character really are. Its application by those 
who are its votaries is seldom worse than amusing, but it 
is capable of doing positive social harm, as in its proposed 
application to the discrimination or selection of servants 
and other subordinate officials. It has even been proposed 
to use it for the purposes of the guarantee society and for 
the selection of parliamentary representatives. The sar- 
castic suggestion which originated with Christopher North 
of moulding children’s heads so as to suppress the evil and 
foster the good was actually repeated in good faith by a 
writer on phrenology, but experience of the effects of mal- 
formation leads one to be sceptieal as to the feasibility of 
this mode of producing a social Utopia. The application 
of phrenology to the art of painting and sculpture has been 
suggested, but a careful examination of some of the best 
pictures of the best masters, who were close observers of 
nature, shows that no phrenological principles were accepted 
by them in their works. An application to ethnology has 
also been proposed ; but, although there are in most cases 
well-marked racial characters presented by the skull, yet 
all attempts at correlating national characteristics there- 
with have been groundless and worthless. For further 
particulars on allied subjects, see PHYSIOGNOMY. 
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PHRYGIA was the name of a large country in Asia 


Minor, inhabited by a race which the Greeks called Ppvyes, 
Preemen.] Roughly speaking, Phrygia comprised the 


! The meaning is given in Hesych., s.v. ** Bpiyes.” 
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western part of the great central plateau of Anatolia, 
extending as far east as the river Halys; but its bound- 
aries were vague,” and varied so much at different periods 
that a sketch of its history must precede any account of 
the geography. According to unvarying Greck tradition 
the Phrygians were most closely akin to certain tribes of 
Macedonia and Thrace ; and their near relationship to the 
Hellenie stock is proved by all that is known of their 
language and art, and is aecepted by almost every modern 
authority. The country named Phrygia in the better 
known period of history lies inland, separated from the 
sea by Paphlagonia, Dithynia, Mysia, and Lydia. Yet we 
hear of a Phrygian “ thalassoeracy ” at the beginning of the 
9th century B.c. The Troad and the distriet round Mount 
Sipylus are frequently called Phrygian, as also is the sea- 
port Sinope; and a district on the coast between Sestus 
and the river Cius was regularly named Little Phrygia. 
Again, Abel? has pointed to the wide currency of names 
like Mygdones, Doliones, and Phryges or Briges both in 
Asia Minor and in Europe, and many other examples 
might be added. The inference has been generally drawn 
that the Phrygians were a stock widespread in the countries 
which He round the Ægean Sea. There is, however, no 
decisive evidence, and no agreement among modern 
scholars, as to whether this stock came from the East 
over Armenia, or whether it was European in origin and 
crossed the Hellespont into Asia Minor. 

According to Greek tradition there existed in early time 
a Phrygian kingdom in the Sangarius valley, ruled by 
kings among whom the names Gordius and Midas were 
common. It was known to the ancient Greeks of Ionia 
and the Troad as something great and half-divine. When 
the goddess appeared to her favourite Anchises she repre- 
sented herself as daughter of the king of Phrygia; the 
Phrygians were said to be the oldest people, and their 
language the original speech of mankind ;* the Phrygian 
kings were familiar associates of the gods, and the heroes 
of the land tried their skill against the gods theinselves ; 
we hear of the well-walled cities of Phrygia and of the 
riches of its kings. Tradition is completely corroborated 
by archzological evidence. In the mountainous region 
on the upper waters of the Sangarius, between Kutayah 
and Afium Kara Hissar, there exist numerous monuments 
of great antiquity, showing a style of marked individuality, 
and implying a high degree of artistic skill among the 
people who produced them. On two of these monuments 
are engraved the names of “ Midas the King” and of the 
goddess “Kybile the Mother." Even the title “king” (avag)® 
appears to have been borrowed by Greek from Phrygian. 

It is impossible to fix a date for the beginning of the 
Phrygian kingdom, It appears to have arisen on the 
ruins of an older civilization, whose existence is revealed 
to us only by the few monuments which it has left. These 
monuments, which are found in Lydia, Phrygia, Cappa- 
docia, and Lycaonia, point to the existence of a homogene- 
ous civilization over those countries; they show a singularly 
marked style of art, and are frequently inseribed with a 
peculiar kind of hieroglyphies, engraved loustrophedon, 
which have not as yet been deciphered.? There can be 


? The difficulty of specifying the limits gave rise to a proverb— 


xwpis rà Ppvyay, Strabo. 

3 Art. “Phryges,” in Pauli's Real- Encyhl. 

4 Herod., ii. 2; Pausan., i. 14, 2; Claudian, Zn Eutrop., ii, 251 ; 
Apul, Met., xi. p. 702. 

5 Favaxrec on the Midas tomb. It is expressly reeorded that 
TÓpavros is à Lydian word.  BaciXeís resists all attempts to explain 
it as a purely Greek formation, and the termination assimilates it to 
certain Phrygian words. 

8 It is common to name these monuments “ Hittite,” but this name 
presupposes the truth of an historical hypothesis, namely, the conquest 
of Asia Miner by a race whose capital was in Syria, which has not as 
yet been supported by any convincing arguments. 
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traced in Asia Minor an ancient road-system, to whieh 
belongs the “royal road” from Sardis to the Persian 
capital, Susa (Herod, v. 55). The royal road followed 
a route xo ditfieult and circuitous that it is quite unintelli- 
gible as the direct path from any centre in Persia, Assyria, 
or Syria to the west of Asia Minor. It can be understood 
only by reference to an imperial centre far in the north. 
The old trade-route from Cappadocia to Sinope, which 
had passed out of use centuries before the time of Strabo 
(pp. 540, 546), fixes this centre with precision. It must 
be far enough west to explain why trade tended to the 
distant Sinope,! hardly accessible behind lofty and rugged 
mountains, and not to Amisus by the short and easy route 
which was nsed in the Greco-Roman period. This road- 
system, then, points distinctly to a centre in northern Cappa- 
docia near the Halys. Here must have stood the capital 
of some great empire connected with its extremities, Sardis 
or Ephesus on the west, Sinope on the north, the Cilician 
Gates on the south, by roads so well made as to continue 
in use fora long time after the centre of power had changed 
to Assyria, and the old road-system had become circuitous 
and unsuitable.? The precise spot on which the city stood 
is marked by the great ruins of Boghaz Keui, probably 
the ancient Pteria, of which the wide circuit, powerful 
walls, and wonderful rock-seulptures make the site indis- 
putably the most remarkable in Asia Minor. 

The ancient road from Pteria to Sardis crossed the 
upper Sangarius valley, and its course may be traced by 
the monuments of this early period.? Close to its track, 
on a lofty plateau which overhangs the Phrygian monu- 
ment inscribed with the name of ** Midas the King,” is a 
great city, inferior indeed to Pteria in extent, but sur- 
rounded by rock-seulptures quite as remarkable as those 
of the Cappadocian city. The plateau is between 2 and 
3 miles in cireumference, and presents on all sides a per- 
pendicular face of rock 50 to 200 feet in height. In part, 
at least, this natural defence was crowned by a wall built 
of large squared stones. This city was evidently the 
centre of the old Phrygian kingdom of the Sangarius 
valley, but at least one of the monuments in it seems to 
belong to the older period of Cappadocian supremacy, and 
to prove that the city already existed in that earlier time.? 
The Phrygian kingdom and art therefore took the place of 
an older civilization. It is as yet impossible to determine 
the relation in which the Phrygians stood to the ruling 
race of that older period, whether they came in from the 
north-west, or whether they were a primitive people taught, 
and for a time ruled, by foreigners from Cappadocia, but 
at last expelling their teachers, It is probable that the 
tradition of battles between the Phrygians and the Amazons 
on the banks of the Sangarius preserves the memory of a 
struggle between the two races.® 

Of the monuments that exist around this city two 
classes may be confidently referred to the period of 
Phrygian greatness. That which is inscribed with the 
name of “Midas the King” is the most remarkable example 
of one class, in which a large perpendicular surface of rock 


! Sinope was made a Greek colony in 751 n.c., but it is said to have 
existed long before that time. 

f ? When the Persians conquered Lydia they retained, at least fora 
time, this route, which they found in existence, and the roya] messengers 
went first across the lłalys to Pteria, and then by the road across 
Cappadocia to the Cilician Gates. 

3 See a paper on “The Early Historical Relations between Phrygia 
and Cappadocia,” in Journ. Roy. As. Sac., 1883. 

Mu The small fortress Pishmish Kalessi is a miniature of the great 
city beside it; see Perrot, Mrplor, Archéol., y. 169 and pl. viii. 

j * A large tumulus exists in this district between Bei Keui and Ak 
Euren, from which one large stone, with an inseription in the usual 
Cappadocian hieroglyphies, has already been dug. 

€ Abel (Z.c.) identifies these two races, and makes the city at Boghaz 
Keui a Phrygian eity. 
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is covered with a geometrical pattern of squares, crosses, 
and m:eanders, surmounted by a pediment supported in 
the centre by a pilaster in low relief. In some cases a 
floral pattern occupies part of the surface, and in one case 
the two sides of the pediment are filled by two sphinxes 
of extremely archaic type.” In some of these monuments 
a doorway is carved in the lower part; the door is usually 
closed, but in one case, viz, the sphinx monument just 
alluded to, the valves of the door are thrown wide open 
and give access to a little chamber, on the back of which 
is seulptured in relief a rude image of the Mother-goddess 
Cybele, having on each side of her a lion which rests its 
forepaws on her shoulder and places its head against hers. 
Sometimes a grave has been found hidden bchind the 
carved front ; in other cases no grave can be detected, but 
it is probable that they are all sepulehral$ The imitation 
of wood-work is obvious on several monuments of this 
kind. The second class is marked by the heraldic type of 
two aninals, usually lions rampant, facing one another, 
but divided by a pillar or some other device. This type 
is oecasionally found conjoined with the preceding; and 
various details common to both classes show that there 
was no great difference in time between them. The 
heraldie type is used on the monuments which appear to 
be the older, and the geometrical pattern is often employed 
on the inseribed monuments, which are obviously later 
than the uninseribed. Monuments of this class are carved 
on the front of a sepulehral chamber, the entranee to 
which is a small doorway placed high and inaccessible in 
the rocks. 

Early Phrygian art stands in close relationship with 
the art of Cappadocia, but has such individuality, such 
freedom from conventionality, such power of varying and 
combining types learned from other peoples, as to show 
that the Phrygians possessed high artistie faculty very 
similar in character to the Greek. The monuments of 
the type of the Midas tomb are obviously imitated from 
patterns employed in cloth and carpets. Such patterns 
were used in Cappadocia, and the priest in the rock- 
sculpture at Ibriz wears an embroidered robe strikingly 
similar in style to the pattern on the Midas tomb; but 
the idea of using the pattern as the Phrygians did seems 
peculiar to themselves. The heraldic type of the second 
class is found also in the art of Assyria, and was undoubt- 
edly adopted by the Phrygians from earlier art ; but it is 
used so frequently in Phrygia as to be specially character- 
istic of that country? While Phrygian art is distinctly 
non-Oriental in spirit, its resemblance to archaie Greek art 
is a fact of the greatest importance. It is not merely that 
certain types are employed both in Phrygia and in Greece, 
but most of the favourite types in early Greek art can be 
traced in Phrygia, employed in similar spirit and for similar 
purposes. The heraldic type of the two lions is the device 
over the principal gateway of Mycenæ, and stamps this, 
the oldest great monument on Greck soil, with a distinetly 
Phrygian character. Myecenze was the city of the Pelo- 
pide, whom Greek tradition unhesitatingly declares to be 
Phrygian immigrants. <A study of the topography of the 
Argive plain leads to the conclusion that Mycen:e, Midea, 
and Tiryns form a group of cities founded by an immi- 
grant people in opposition to Argos, the natural capital 
of the plain and the stronghold of the native race. Midea 


7 Published in Journ. Hell. Stud., 1884. 

8 The monuments of Phrygia fall into two groups, whieh probably 
mark the sites of two eities about 16 miles distant from each other. 
One group lies round the villages of Kumbet, Yapuldak, and Bakshish ; 
the other beside Liyen, Bei Keni, Demirli, and Ayazin. 

9 The heraldic type continues on gravestones down to the latest 
period of paganism. Carpets with geometrical patterns of the Midas- 
tomb style are occasionally found at the present time in the houses of 
the peasantry of the district. 
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appears to be the city of Midas,! and the name is one more 
link in the chain that binds Myeenze to Phrygia. This 
connexion, whatever may have been its eharacter, belongs 
to the remote period when the Phrygians inhabited the 
Ægean coasts. In the 8th and probably in the 9th cen- 
tury P.C. communication with Phrygia seems to have been 
maintained especially by the Greeks of Cyme, Phocoa, and 
Smyrna. About the end of the 8th century Midas king 
of Phrygia married Damodice, daughter of Agamemnon, 
the last king of Cyme. Gyges, the first Mermnad king of 
Lydia (687-653), had a Phrygian mother. The worship of 
Cybele spread over Phocza to the west as far as Massilia : 
rock monuments in the Phrygian style and votive reliefs 
of an Anatolian type are found near Phocæa. Smyrna 
was devoted to the Phrygian Meter Sipylene. It is then 
natural that the lays of the Homeride refer to Phrygia 
in the terms above described, and make Priam’s wife a 
Phrygian woman. After the foundation of the Greek 
colony at Sinope in 751 there can be no doubt that it 
formed the link of connexion between Greece and Phrygia. 
Phrygian and Cappadocian traders brought their goods, 
no doubt on camels, to Sinope, and the Greek sailors, the 
aewaUra, of Miletus, carried home the works of Oriental 
and Phrygian artisans. The Greek alphabet was carried 
back to Phrygia and Pteria, either from Sinope or more 
probably from Cyme, in the latter part of the 8th century. 
The immense importance of Sinope in early times is abun- 
dantly attested, and we need not doubt that very intimate 
relations existed at this port between the Ionie colonists 
and the natives. The effects of this commerce on the 
development of Greece were very great. It affected Tonia 
in the first place, and the mainland of Greece indirectly ; 
the art of lonia at this period is almost unknown, but 
it was probably most closely allied to that of Phrygia.? 
A striking fact in this connexion is the frequent use of 
& very simple kind of lonie capital on the early Phrygian 
monuments, making it practically certain that the “ proto- 
Tonie” colunn came to Greece over Phrygia. It is 
obvious that the revolution which took place in the 
relations between Phrygians and Greeks must be due to 
some great movement of races which disturbed the old 
paths of communication. Abel is probably correct in 
placing the inroads of the barbarous European tribes, 
Bithynians, Thyni, Mariandyni, &e., into Asia Minor 
about the beginning of the 9th century B.c. The Phrygian 
element on the coast was weakened and in many places 
annihilated ; that in the interior was strengthened; and 
we may suppose that the kingdom of the Sangarius valley 
now sprang into greatness. The kingdom of Lydia appears 
to have become important about the end of the 8th century, 
and to have completely barred the path between Phrygia 
and Cyme or Smyrna. lonian maritime enterprise opened 
a new way over Sinope.? 

The downfall of the Phrygian monarchy can be dated 
with comparative accuracy. Between 680 and 670 the 
Cimmerians in their destructive progress over Asia Minor 
overran Phrygia; the king Midas in despair put an end 
to his own life ; and from henceforth the history of Phrygia 
is a story of slavery, degradation, and decay, which contrasts 
strangely with the earlier legends. The catastrophe seems 
to have deeply impressed the Greek mind, and the memory 
of it was preserved. The date of the Cimmerian invasion 
is fixed by the concurrent testimony of the contemporary 


! A city Midea occurs also in Dootia, a village Midea on the 
Hellespont, and a city Mideum in the Sangarius valley. 

? See Furtwängler, Goldfund von Vettersfelde, Winckelm. Progr., 
1884. The closest analogies of old Phrygian art are to be found in 
e earliest Greek bronze work in Olympia, Italy, and the northern 
ands. 

3 llipponax, fr. 36 [49], proves that a trade-route from Phrygia 
down the M:eander to Miletus was used in the 6th century. 
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poets Archilochus and Callinus, of the late chronologers 
Eusebius, &c., and of the inscriptions of the Assyrian king 
Essar-haddon. The Cimmerians were finally expelled from 
Asia Minor by Alyattes before his war with the Medes under 
Cyaxares (590-585 B.c.). The Cimmerians, therefore, were 
ravaging Asia Minor, and presumably held possession of 
Phrygia, the only country where they achieved complete 
success, till some time between 610 and 590. Phrygia 
then fell under the Lydian power, and by the treaty of 
585 the Halys was definitely fixed as the boundary between 
Lydia and Media. The period from 675 to 585 must there- 
fore be considered as one of great disturbance and probably 
of complete paralysis in Phrygia. After 585 the country 
was ruled again by its own princes, under subjection to 
Lydian supremacy. To judge from the monuments, it 
appears to have recovered some of its old prosperity, but 
the art of this later period has to a great extent lost the 
strongly-marked individuality of its earlier bloom. The 
later sepulchral monuments belong to a class which is 
widely spread over Asia Minor, from Lycia to Pontus. 
The graves are made inside a chamber excavated in the 
rock, and the front of the chamber imitates a house or 
temple. No attempt is made to conceal the entrance or 
render it inaccessible. The architectural details are in 
some cases unmistakably eopied without ntentional modi- 
fieation from the architecture of Greek temples, others 
point perhaps to Persian influence, while several—which 
are perhaps among the early works of this period—show 
the old freedom and power of employing in new and 
original ways details partly learned from abroad. This 
style continued in use under the Persians, under whose 
rule the Phrygians passed when Cyrus defeated Croesus 
in 546, and probably lasted till the 3d century s.c. One 
monument appears to presuppose a development of Greek 
plastic art later than the time of Alexander.* It would, 
however, be quite wrong to suppose that the influence of 
truly Hellenic art on Phrygia began with the conquest of 
Alexander. Under the later Mermnad kings the Lydian 
empire was penetrated with Greek influence, and Xanthus, 
the early Lydian historian, wrote his history in Greek. 
Under the Persian rule perhaps it was more difficult for 
Greek manners to spread far cast; but we need not think 
that European influenee was absolutely unfelt even in 
Phrygia. The probability is that Alexander found in all 
the large cities a party favourable to Greek manners and 
trade. Very little is to be learned from the ancient 
writers with regard to the state of Phrygia from 585 to 
300. The slave-trade flourished: Phrygian slaves were 
common in the Greek market, and the Phrygian names 
Midas and Manes were stock-names for slaves. Herodotus 
(i. 14) records that a king Midas of Phrygia dedicated his 
own chair at Delphi; the chair stood in the treasury of 
Cypselus, and cannot have been deposited there before 
680 to 660 B.c. It is not improbable that the event 
belongs to the time of Alyattes or Croesus, when Greek 
influence was favoured throughout the Lydian empire; 
and it is easy to understand how the offering of a king 
Midas should be considered, in the time of Herodotus, as 
the earliest made by a foreign prince to a Greek god. 
The Phrygian troops in the army of Xerxes were armed 
like the Armenians and led by the same commander. 

It is to be presumed that the cities of the Sangarius 
valley gradually lost importance in the Persian period. 
Formerly the great line of communication across Anatolia 
traversed the Sangarius valley, but a better and shorter 
path south of the Salt Desert came into use in this period, 
from which these cities were far distant. The final cata- 
strophe was the invasion of the Gauls about 270 to 250; 
and, though the cireumstanees of this invasion are almost 

* A gorgoneum, on a tomb engraved in Jour. Hell. Stud., pl. xxvi. 
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unknown, yet we may safely reckon among them the com- 
plete devastation of northern Phrygia. At last Attalus I. 
settled the Gauls permanently in eastern Phrygia, and a 
large part of the eountry was henceforth known as Galatia. 
Strabo mentions that the great cities of ancient Phrygia 
were in his time either deserted or marked by mere villages. 
The great city over the tomb of Midas has remained un- 
inhabited down to the present day. About 5 miles west 
of it, near the modern Kumbet, stood Merus, a bishopric 
in the Byzantine time, but never mentioned under the 
Roman empire. 

Alexander the Great placed Phrygia under the command 
of Antigonus, who retained it when the empire was 
broken up. When Antigonus was defeated and slain at 
the decisive battle of Ipsus, Phrygia came under the sway 
of Seleucus. As the Pergamenian kings grew powerful, and 
at last confined the Gauls in eastern Phrygia, the western 
half of the country was incorporated in the kingdom of 
Pergamum. Under the Roman empire Phrygia had no 
political existence under a separate government,! but formed 
part of the vast province of Asia. In autumn 85 B.C. 
the pacification of the province was completed by Sulla, 
and throughout the imperial time it was common for the 
Phrygians to date from this era. The imperial rule was 
highly favourable to the spread of Hellenistic civilization, 
‘which under the Greek kings had affected only a few of 
the great cities, leaving the mass of the country purely 
Phrygian. A good deal of local self-government was 
permitted: the cities struck their own bronze coins, in- 
scribed on them the names of their own magistrates,? and 
probably administered their own laws in matters purely 
local. The western part of the country was pervaded by 
Greeo-Roman civilization very much sooner than the 
central, and in the country distriets the Phrygian language? 
continued in common use at least as late as the 3d century 
after Christ. 

When the Roman empire was reorganized by Diocletian 
at the end of the 3d century Phrygia was divided into 
two provinces, distinguished at first as Prima and Secunda, 
or Great and Little, for which the names Paeatiana and 
salutaris* soon eame into general use. Pacatiana com- 
prised the western half, which had long been completely 
pervaded by Greco-Roman manners, and Salutaris the 
eastern, in which the native manners and language were still 
not extinct. Each province was governed by a “præses” 
or 7yeu.ov about 412 a.D., but shortly after this date an 
officer of consular rank was sent to each province (Hierocles, 
Synecd.). About 535 Justinian made some changes in 
the provincial administration : the governor of Pacatiana 
was henceforth a “comes,” while Salutaris was still ruled by 
a “consularis.” When the provinces of the Eastern empire 
were reorganized and divided into “themata” the two 
Phrygias were broken up between the Anatolie, Opsician, 
and Thracesian themes, and the name Phrygia finally dis- 
appeared. Almost the whole of the Byzantine Phrygias is 
now included in the vilayet of Broussa or Khodavendikya, 
with the exception of a small part of Parorius and the 
district about Themisonium (Karayuk Bazar) and Ceretapa 
(Kayadibi), which belong to the vilayet of Koniyeh, and 
the district of Laodicea and Hierapolis, which belongs 


! An imperial officer named Procurator Phrygiæ is mentioned in a 
few inscriptions of the 2d century ; but he belongs to a financial, not 
an administrative division. 

? This liberty was not granted to the cities of any other province 
in Anatolia, 

3 A number of inscriptions in a language presumably Phrygian have 
been discovered in the centre and east of the country ; they belong 
generally to the end of the 2d and to the 3d century. 


* The name Salutaris is first found in Polemius Silvius about 385 E 


in the Vort. Dignit., about 412 a.D., the names Paeatiana and Salu- 
taris are used. 
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to Aidin. The principal modern cities are Kutayah 
(Cotyzeun), Eski Sheher (Doryleum), Afium Kara Hissar 
(near Prymnessus), and Ushax (near Trajanopolis). 

It is impossible to say anything definite about the 
boundaries of Phrygia before the 5th century. Under the 
Persians Great Phrygia extended on the east to the Halys 
and the Salt Desert ; Xenophon (Anabd., i. 2, 19) includes 
Iconium on the south-east within the province, whereas 
Strabo makes Tyrizeum the boundary in this direction. The 
southern frontier is unknown: the language of Livy (xxxviii. 
15) implies that Metropolis (in the Tehul Ova) belonged 
to Pisidia; but Strabo (p. 629) includes it in Phrygia. 
Celene, beside the later city of Apamea (Dineir), and the 
entire valley of the Lycus were Phrygian. The Meander 
above its junction with the Lycus formed for a little way 
the boundary between Phrygia and Lydia. The great 
plateau now called the Danaz Ova was entirely or in great 
part Phrygian. Mount Dindymus (Murad Dagh) marked 
the frontier of Mysia, and the entire valley of the Tem- 
brogius or Tembris (Porsuk Su) was certainly ineluded in 
Phrygia. The boundaries of the two Byzantine Phrygias 
were not always the same, Taking Hierocles as authority, 
the extent of the two provinces at the beginning of the 
6th century will be readily gathered from the aecompany- 
ing list, in whieh those towns which coined money under 
the Roman empire are italicized and the nearest modern 
village is appended. 

I. PAcATIANA.—1. Laodicea(Eski Hissar); 2. Mierapolis (Pambuk 
Kalessi); 9. Mosyna (Geveze); [4. Metellopolis, only in Notitia: 
Episcop. (Geuzlar)]; 5. Attudda (Assar, south-west from Serai Keui); 
6. T'rapezopolis (perhaps between Davas Ova and Karayuk Ova); 
7. Coloss; (near Chonas); 8. Cerctapa Diocarsarca (Kayadibi); 9. 
Themisonium (Karayuk Bazar); 10. Tacina (Yarishli) ; 11. Sanaus 
(Sari Kavak, in Daz Kiri) ; 12. Dionysopolis (Orta Keui); 13. Ana. 
stasiopolis, originally a village of the Z7/yrgalis (Utch Kuyular) ; 
14. Attanassus (Eski Aidan); 15. Lunda (Eski Seid); 16. Peit;e 
(Karayashlar); 17. Hwmenea (lshekly); 18. Siblia (loma); 19. 
Pepuza (Yannik Euren); 20. Bria (Garbasan or Suretly); 21. Sebaste 
(Sivasly); 92. Eluza or Aludda (Hadjimlar); 28. Acmonia (Ahat 
Keni); 24. Alia (Kirka); 25. Hierocharax (Otourak); 26. Dioclea 
(Dola); 27. Aristium (Karaj Euren, in Sitchanly Ova) ; 28. Cidyessus 
(Cutch Eyuk); 29. Apia (Abia); 30. Cotymum (Kutayah); 31. 
<Ezani (Tehavdir Hissar); 32. Z'beriopolis (Altyntash) ; 33. Cade 
(Gediz); 34. Aneyra (Kilisse Keui); 35. Synaus (Simav); 36. 
Flaviopolis Temenothyre (Xara Tash); 37. Trajanopolis Grimeno- 
thyræ (Giaour Euren, near Orta Keui); 38. Blaundus (Suleimanly).? 

H. SALuTAnIS.—1, Hucarpia (near Mentesh); 2. //ieropolis( Kotch 
Hissar) ; 3. Otrous (Tchor Hissar) ; 4. Stectorium (Emir Assar) ; 5. 
Druzus (Kara Sandykly)®; 6. Beudus (Aghzi Kara); 7. Augustopolis, 
formerly Anabura (Surmeneh); 8. Sibidunda (perhaps Yeni Keui); 
9. Lysias (perhaps Bazar Agateh) ; 10. Synnada (Tchifut Cassaba) ; 
11. Prymanessus (Seulun); 12. Ipsus, formerly Julia (near Sakly) ; 
13. Polybotus (Bolawadun) ; 14. Docimium (Isteha Kara Hissar) ; 15. 
Metropolis, including Conni (B. Tehorgia) and Ambasus (Ainbanaz) ; 
16. Merns (Kumbet); 17. Nacolea (Seidi Ghazi); 18. Dorylwum 
(Eski Sheher) ; 19. Midæunm (Kara Eyuk) ; 20. Lyeaones (Kalejik) ; 
21. Auloera (in Dombai Ova); 22 and 23. Amadassus and Præ- 
penissus (unknown). In later times the important fortress (and 
bishopric) of Aeroenus was founded on the site of the present Afium 
Kara Jlissar. 

Desides these, certain cities beyond the bounds of the Byzantine 
Phrygias belonged under the Roman empire to the province of 
Asia and are usually considered Phrygian—(1) in Byzantine Pisidia, 
Philomelium (Ak Sheher), J/adrianopolis (Arkvt Khan); (2) in 
Byzantine Galatia, Amorium (Assar near Hamza Hadji), Orcistus 
(Alikel or Alekian), Tricomia or Trocmada or Troenada (Raimaz) ; 
(3) in Byzantine Lycia, Cibyra (Horzum). 

Phrygia contains several well-marked geographical districts. (1) 
Parortivs, the narrow, flat, elevated valley stretching north-west 
to south-east between the Sultan Dagh and the Emir Dagh from 
Holmi (about Tehai) to Tyrieum (IHghin); its waters eolleet within 
the valley, in three lakes, which probably supply the great foun- 
tains in the Axylum, and through them the Sangarius. (2) AXYLUM, 
the vast trecless plains on the ue Sangarius ; there burst forth 
at various points great perennial springs, the Sakaria fountains 


5 Ococlia, which is known only from coins, probably belongs to this 
province.  Hierocles adds Theodosia, probably a name of Daldis 
(Demirji), which is usually included in Lydia. Mionnet gives coins of 
Mosyna, but they are falsely read and belong to the Mosteni. 

$ Nos. 1-5 were called the Phrygian “ Pentapolis.” 
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(Strabo, p. 543), Hije Bashi, Bunar Bashi, Geuk Bunar, Uzuk Bashi, 
which feed the Sangarius. Grea. part of the Axylum was assigned 
to Galatia. (3) The rest of Phrygia is mountainous (except the 
great plateau, Banaz Ova), consisting of hill-country intersected by 
rivers, cach of which flows through a fertile valley of varying 
breadth. The northern half is drained by rivers which run to the 
Black Sea; of these the eastern ones, Porsuk Su (Tembris or 
Tembrogius), Seidi Su (Parthenius), Bardakchi Tchai (Xerabates), 
and Bayat Tehai (Alandrus), join the Sangarius, while the western,! 
Taushanly Tehai (Rhyndacus) and Simav Tchai (Macestus), meet 
and flow into the Propontis. The Hermus drains a small district 
included in the Byzantine Phrygia, but in earlier times assigned 
to Lydia and Mysia. Great part of southern and western Phrygia 
is drained by the Meander with its tributaries, Sandykly Tehai 
(Glaucus), Banaz Tehai, Kopli Su (Hippurius), and Tehuruk Su 
(Lycus) ; moreover, some upland plains on the south, especially the 
Dombai Ova (Aulocra), communieate by underground channels 
with the Meander. Finally, the Karayuk Ova in the extreme 
south-west drains through the Kazanes, a tributary of the Indus, 
to the Lycian Sea. Phrygia Parorius and all the river- valleys 
are exceedingly fertile, and agriculture was the chief occupation of 
the ancient inhabitants; according to the myth, Gordius was 
called from the plough to the throne. The high-lying plains and 
the vast Axylum furnish excellent pasturage, which formerly 
nourished countless flocks of sheep. The Romans also obtained 
fine horses from Phrygia. Grapes, which still grow abundantly in 
various parts, were much cultivated in ancient times, Other fruits 
are rare, except in a few small districts. Figs cannot be grown in 
the country, and the ancieut references to Phrygian figs are either 
erroneous or due to a loose use of the term Phrygia.? ‘Trees 
are exceedingly searce in the country; the pine-woods on the 
western tributaries of the Sangarins and the valonia oaks in 
parts of the Banaz Ova, and a few other districts, form exceptions. 
The underground wealth is not known to be great. Iron was 
worked in the distriet of Cibyra, and the marble of Synnada, or 
more correctly of Docimium, was largely used by the Romans. The 
scenery is generally monotonous ; even the mountainous districts 
rarely show striking features or boldness of character ; where the 
landseape has beauty, it is of a subdued melancholy character. The 
water-supply is rarely abundant, and agriculture is more or less 
dependent on an uncertain rainfall The circumstances of the 
country are well calculated to impress the inhabitants with a sense 
of the overwhelming powor of nature and of their complete depend. 
ence on it. Their mythology, so far as we know it, has a melan- 
choly and mystic tone, and their religion partakes of the same 
character, The two chief deities were Cybele, the Mother, the re- 
productive and nourishing power of Earth, and Sabazius, the Son, 
the life of nature, dying and reviving every year. The annual 
vicissitudes of the life of Sabazius, the Greek Dionysus, were accom- 
panied by the mimie rites of his worshippers, who mourned with 
his sufferings and rejoiced with his joy. They enacted the story of 
his birth and life and death; the Earth, the Mother, is fertilized 
only by an aet of violenee by her own child ; the representative of 
the god was probably slain each year by a eruel death, just as the 
god himself died.? The rites were characterized by a frenzy of 
devotion, unrestrained enthusiasm, wild orgiastie dances, and 
wanderings in the forests, and were accompanied by the music of 
the flnte, cymbal, and tambourine.* At an early time this worship 
was aflected by Oriental influence, coming over Syria from Baby- 
lonia. Sabazius was identified with Adonis or Atys, Cybele with 
the Syrian goddess ; and many of the coarsest rites of the Phrygian 
worship, the mutilation of the priests, the prostitution at the 
shrine,? came from the hot countries of the south-east. But one 
curious point of Semitic religion never penetrated west of the Halys: 
the pig was always unclean and abhorred among the Semites, 
whereas it was the animal regularly used in purification by the 
Phrygians, Lydians, Lyeians, and Greeks. The Phrygian religion 
exercised a very strong influence on Greece. In the archaie period 
the Dionysiae rites and orgies spread from Thrace into Greece, in 


1 This district was according to the Greck view part of Mysia. 

2 In Strabo, p. 577, éXacd@urov must be wrong; dumrebpvurTov is true 
to fact, and is probably the right reading. Olives cannot grow on the 
uplands, 

3 Those cults of Greece which are most closely related to the Phry- 
gian were certainly accompanied originally by human sacrifices. 

4 The influence which was exerted on Greck musie and lyric poetry 
by the Phrygian musie was great; see MARSYAS, OLYMPUS. 

5 There is no direct evidence that this was practised in the wor- 
ship of Cybele, but analogy and indirect arguments make it pretty 
certain. 

$ Cleon, the Phrygian, when high priest of the Cappadocian goddess 
at Comana, caused much seandal by using pigs in the sacred precinets 
(Strabo, p. 574); he only earried out the customs of his country. Pigs 
were used in all Greek purificatory rites, which were also practised in 
Lydia (Herod., i. 9D). A pig is under the seat of the deified dead on 
the harpy tomb. 
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spite of opposition which has left many traces in tradition, and the 
worship of Demeter at Eleusis was modified by Cretan influence 
ultimately traceable to Asia Minor. Pindar erected a shrine of the 
Mother of the gods beside his house, and the Athenians were 
directed by the Delphic oracle to atone for the execution of a priest 
of Cybele during the Peloponnesian War by building the Metroon. 
In these and other eases the Phrygian character was more or less 
Hellenized ; but wave after wave of religious influence from 
Asia, Minor introduced into Greece the unmodified “ barbarian ” 
ritual of Phrygia. The rites spread first among the common people 
and those engaged in foreign trade. The comic poets satirized them, 
and Plato and Demosthenes inveighed against them; but they 
continued to spread, with all their fervid enthusiasm, their super- 
stition, and their obscene practices, wide among the people, whose 
religious cravings were not satisfied with the purely external reli- 
gions of Hellenism. The orgies or mysteries were open to all, free- 
men or slaves, who had duly performed the preliminary purifi- 
cations, and sceured to the participants salvation and remission of 
sins. Under MYSTERIES (g.7.) a distinction of character has been 
pointed out between the true Hellenie mysteries, such as the 
Eleusinian, and the Phrygian ; but there certainly existed much 
similarity between the two rituals. In the first centuries after 
Christ only the Phrygian and the Egyptian rites retained much 
real hold on the Greco-Roman world. Phrygia itself, however, 
was very early converted to Christianity. Christian inscriptions 
iu the country begin in the 2d and are abundant in the 3d century. 
There is every appearance that the great mass of the people were 
Christians before 300, and Eusebius (M. E., v. 16) is probably 
correct in his statement that in the time of Diocletian there was a 
Phrygian city in which every living soul was Christian. The great 
Phrygian saint of the 2d century was named Abercius ; the mass 
of legends and miracles in the late biography of him long brought 
his very existence into dispute, but a recently-discovered fragment 
of his gravestone has proved that he was a real person, and makes 
it probable that the wide-reaching conversion of the people attri- 
buted to him did actually take place. The strange enthusiastic 
eharacter of the old Phrygian religion was not wholly lost when 
the country became Christian, but is clearly traced in the various 
heresies that arose in central Anatolia. Especially the wild eestatic 
character and the prophecies of the Montauists recall the old type 
of religion. Montanus (see MOoNTANIsM, vol. xvi. 775) was 
born on the borders of Phrygia and Mysia (doubtless in the Murad 
Dagh), and was vehemently opposed by Abercius. 

Of the old Phrygian language very little is known ; a few words 
are preserved in Hesychius and other writers. Plato mentions 
that the Phrygian words for “dog,” “fire,” &c., were the same as the 
Greek ; and to these we may add from inscriptions the words for 
“mother” and “king.” A few inscriptions of the ancient period are 
known, and a somewhat larger number of the Roman period have 
been found, but not yet published. 


Owing to the scantiness of published material about Phrygia frequent refer- 
ence has been made in this artiele to unpublished monuinents, and historical 
views are stated which have only quite recently been published by the writer. 
Besides the works already quoted of Abel and Perrot, see Ritter’s “Kleinasien,” 
in his Erdkunde von Asien ; Leake's Asia Minor ; Kiepert’s appendix to Franz, 
Fünf Inschr. u. fünf Stadte Kleinasiens; Haase, in Ersch and Gruber's Encyklop. ; 
Hamilton’s Travels in Asia Minor; Hirschfeld's ** Reisebericht,” in the Berl. 
Monatsber. (1879) ; Texier, Asie Mineure ; Steuart, Ancient Monuments ; besides 
the special chapters in the geographical treatises of Cramer, Vivien St Martin, 
Forbiger, &e. ; Ramsay, in Mittheil. Instit. Athen. (1882), Bulletin de Corresp. 
Ilellén. (1882-83), and Journal of Hellenic Studies (1882 sq.). (W. M. RA.) 


PHRYNE, a celebrated Greek courtesan, flourished in 
the time of Alexander the Great (4th century B.c.). She 
was born at Thespiz in Boeotia, but seems to have lived 
at Athens. Originally so poor as to earn a living by 
gathering capers, she acquired so much wealth by her 
extraordinary beauty that she offered to rebuild the 
walls of Thebes, which had been destroyed by Alexander 
(335), on condition of inscribing on them, “ Destroyed by 
Alexander, restored by Phryne the courtesan.” On the 
occasion of a festival of Poseidon at Eleusis she laid aside 
her garments, let down her hair, and stepped into the sea 
in the sight of the people, thus suggesting to the painter 
Apelles his great picture of Aphrodite rising from the Sea, 
for which Phryne sat as model. The sculptor Praxiteles 
was one of her lovers, and she is said to have been the 
model of his celebrated Cnidian Aphrodite, which Pliny 
declared to be the most beautiful statue in the world.‘ 
There were statues of her by Praxiteles at Delphi and in 


7 So Athenzus, 590, 591. But according to others (Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Protrep., 59, and Arnobius, Adv. Gentes, vi. 13) Praxiteles's 
model for the Cnidian Aphrodite was Cratina ; and Pliny (xxxv. 87) 
says that some declared that Apelles's model was Pancaspe. 
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her native town; the former was golden or plated with 
gold, the latter was of’ marble, It is said that at her 
request Praxiteles promised her the most beautiful of his 
works, but would not tell her which was it. Having dis- 
covered by a stratagem that of his works he prized most a 
statue of Love (Eros) and one of a Satyr, she asked of him 
the former and dedicated it in Thespie. Being accused 
of impiety by En.'ias, she was defended by the orator 
Hyperides, one of her lovers. When it seemed that the 
verdict was about to be against her, he rent her robe and 
displayed her lovely bosom, which so moved her judges 
that they acquitted her. According to others it was 
Phryne herself who thus displayed her charms. She is 
said to have made an attempt on the virtue of the philo- 
sopher Xenocrates, and to have signally failed. — — 

PHRYNICHUS, the name of a number of distinguished 
Greeks, of whom the most prominent were the following. 

1. Purynicius, one of the earliest tragic poets of 
Athens, was the son of Polyphradmon, and a pupil or 
follower of Thespis, who is commonly regarded as the 
founder of tragedy. But such were the improvements 
introduced by Phrynichus that some of the ancients 
regarded him as its real founder. He flourished, according 
to Cyrillus and Eusebius, in 483 r.c, but he gained a 
poetical victory (probably his first) as carly as 511. 
His famous play the Capture of Miletus was probably 
composed shortly after the conquest of that city by the 
Persians (494). It moved the Athenians to tears; 
they fined the poet 1000 drachms for reminding them of 
the woes of their friends, and decreed that the play shonld 
never be used again. In 476 Phrynichus won another 
poetical victory, probably with his play the Phænissæ, 
which celebrated the defeat of Xerxes at Salamis (480). 
The drama derived its name from the chorus of Phoenician 
women. On this occasion Themistocles acted as choragus, 
and it is probable that the play was written to revive his 
waning popularity by reminding the Athenians of his 
great deeds. The Persians of /Eschylus (exhibited in 472) 
was an imitation of the PAenisse of Phrynichus. Phry- 
nichus died in Sicily, perhaps at the court of Hiero, tyrant 
of Syracuse, who welcomed those other great contemporary 
poets /Eschylus and Pindar. The titles of his plays 
mentioned by Suidas and others show that he treated 
mythological as well as contemporary subjects ; such are 
the titles The Danaides, Actæon, Alcestis, Tantalus. But 
in his plays, as in the early tragedics generally, the 
dramatic element was subordinate to the lyric element as 
represented by the chorus. Indeed in his earliest dramas 
there can only have been one actor, for the introduction of 
two actors was a novelty due to his younger contemporary 
/Eschylus, who first exhibited in 499. Phrynichus was 
especially famous for the sweetness of his songs, which were 
sung by old people down to the time of Aristophanes. 
Connected with the predominance of the chorus in early 
tragedies was the prominence in them of the dance. There 
is an epigram ascribed to Phrynichus in which he boasts 
that the figures of his dances were as various as the waves 
of the sea. According to Suidas it was Phrynichus who 
first introduced female characters on the stage (played by 
men in masks). The few remains of his works are collected 
by Wagner and Nauck in their editions of the fragments 
of the Greek tragedians. 

2. PHRyNicnus, a poet of the Old Attic Comedy and 
a contemporary of Aristophanes, is said by Suidas to have 
been an Athenian, but according to the scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes (Frogs, 13) he was satirized as a foreigner. His 
first comedy was exhibited in 429 r.c. (according to Suidas, 
as corrected by Clinton and Meineke). He composed ten 
plays, of which the Solitary (‘‘Monotropos”) was exhibited 
in 414 along with the Birds of Aristophanes and gained 
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the third prize, and the Musee carried off the second prize 
in 405, Aristophanes being first with the Frogs. This 
poet (Frogs, 13) accuses Phrynichus of employing vulgar 
tricks to raise a laugh, and he was further charged with 
plagiarism and defective versification, but such accusations 
were too commonly bandied between rival poets to merit 
much attention, He was not included by the Alexandrian 
critics in their canon of the best poets. The remains of 
his works, which have been edited with the other frag- 
ments of the Attic Comedy by Meineke and Bothe, are 
too scanty to allow us to judge of their merits. 

3. PuRYNICHUS ARABIUS, a grammarian of Bithynia, 
lived in the reigns of the emperors Marcus Antoninus 
and Commodus (2d century A.p.) According to Suidas 
he was the author of the following works: (1) an Atticist, 
or On Attic Words, in two books; (2) Tiepévor cvvaywyi; 
(3) Zojwrruec) mapagrkevý, or Sophistical Preparation, in 
forty-seven or (according to others) seventy-four books. 
We have an account of the last-mentioned work by Photius, 
who had read thirty-six books of it. The copy used by 
Photius contained only thirty-seven books, but he states 
that the author in a preface addressed to the emperor 
Commodus, to whom the work was dedicated, promised, 
if life lasted, to write as many more books. Separate 
parts of the work were dedicated to various friends, 
and Phrynichus excused its delays and imperfections on 
the ground of numerous illnesses. It consisted of a 
collection of Attic words and phrases, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and distinguished according to the purposes 
they were meant to serve, whether oratorical, historical, 
conversational, jocular, or amatory. The models of Attic 
style, according to Phrynichus, were Plato, Demosthenes 
and the other nine Attic orators (viz., Antiphon, Ando- 
cides, Lysias, Isocrates, Issus, Æschines, Dinarchus, 
Lycurgus, Hyperides), Thucydides, Xenophon, /Eschines 
the Socratic, Critias, Antisthenes, Aristophanes and tlic 
other poets of the Old Comedy, together with /Eschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. Of these, again, he assigned 
the highest place to Plato, Demosthenes, and /Eschines 
the Socratic. The work was learned, but prolix and 
garrulous. A fragment of it, contained ina Paris MS., 
was published by Montfaucon, and again by hn. Bekker 
in the first volume of his Anecdota Greca (Berlin, 1814). 
We possess another work of Phrynichus which is not 
mentioned by Photius, but is, perhaps, identical with the 
Atticist mentioned by Suidas. This is the Selection (Ecloge) 
of Attic Words and Phrases. It is dedicated to Cornelianus, 
a man of literary tastes, and one of the emperor's secretaries, 
who had invited the author to undertake the work. It is 
a collection of current words and forms which deviated 
from the Old Attic standard. Side by side with these 
incorrect words and forms are given the true Attic equiva- 
lents. The work is thus a “lexicon antibarbarum," and is 
interesting as illustrating the changes through which the 
Greek language had passed between the 4th century s.c. 
and the 2d century a.D. Phrynichus is especially severe 
upon Menander, and wonders what people can see in him to 
admire so much. ‘The style is concise and pointed, and is 
occasionally relieved by touches of dry humour. The book 
is divided into two parts, of which the second appears in 
some editions as a separate work under the title of pitome. 
Editions of it, with valuable notes, have been published by 
Chr. Aug. Lobeck (Leipsic, 1820) and W. G. Rutherford 
(London, 1881). Lobeck devotes his attention chiefly to 
the later, Rutherford to the earlier usages noticed by 
Phrynichus. 


There was also an Athenian general Phrynichus in the Pelopon- 
nesian War, who took a leading part in establishing the oligarchy 
of the Four Hundred at Athens iu 411 r.c. He was assassinated 
in the same year. 
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PHTHALIC ACID. This name was given by Laurent 
to a di-basic acid, CHO, which he obtained by the oxida- 
tion of naphthalin or its tetra-chloride with nitric acid. 
Schunck subsequently obtained the same acid by boiling 
alizarin with nitric acid, but failed to recognize its iden- 
tity with Laurent’s. 

One part of naphthalin is mixed with two parts of chlorate of 
potash, and the mixture added cautiously to ten parts of crude 
muriatic acid. The product, CyH,.Cly is washed with water and 
then with “ligroin” (the more volatile fraetion of petroleum). 
The chloride thus purified is oxidized by boiling it with ten parts 
of (gradually added) nitric acid of 1°45 specific gravity, evaporated to 
dryness, and the residue distilled to obtain the anhydride C4H,0;, or 


rationally Chie 0. long colourless needles fusing at 128°C., 


—the boiling point being 276°.. When boiled with water it becomes 


phthalic acid, rat. formula Glace rhombic c. ystals, fusing at 


184? C. with transformation into anhydride, very slightly soluble 
in water (100 parts at 11° dissolve 0°77 parts) more soluble in 
alcohol (100 of absolute dissolve 10°1 parts at 15^). Phthalic acid, 
when heated to redness with lime, breaks up into CO, and benzol ; 
the lime salt when mixed with one equivalent càOH of lime, and 
kept at 330° to 350° C., yields carbonate and benzoate— 


CUL OC + OH = CaCO, + CH; CO Oca (Ca=2ca=40). 


Hence phthalic acid should be obtainable by the oxidation of 
di-derivatives, Cgll,R’R”, of benzol (R=CHs3, C,H;, &e.), and indeed 
two acids, CgH,(COOH),, can be thus produced, but neither is 
identical with phthalic. 
Terephthalic acid is obtained by the oxidation of ordinary cymol, 
BOM A or other similar “para” bodies with bichromate of 
3 


potash and sulphuric acid. It is a white powder, quite insoluble 
in water, sublimable withont fusion or dehydration. 

Isophthalic acid is obtained similarly from “meta” derivatives, 
CHR, of benzol, hair-fine needles fusing above 300°, almost 
insoluble in water, but pretty easily soluble in alcohol. 

Ortho-bi-derivatives of benzol ought to give “ ortho,” i.e., Lanrent’s 
phthalic acid; but this acid itself is oxidized by the bichrome 
mixture into CO, and H,O. 

Phthaleins are a most interesting family of coloured derivatives 
of phthalic anhydride, which were discovered by Baeyer, and soon 
found their way into the colour industry. As an example we 
quote phenol-phthalein, obtained by the union of the anhydride with 
phenol, CH;OH =H + C,H,. OH 2 H +“ Phen.” The phthalein is 


Cel sc(Phen), >0, 
Phthalic 


and, as will easily be Tes something widely different from 
the di-phenyl-phthalie ether. Phthalic anhydride and resoretn— 
one of the three di-hydroxyl derivatives, CTl (OII), of benzol— 
unite into * fluorescin," distinguished by the strong fluorescence of 
its solutions. "Tetra-brom-fluoresein, a beautiful red colour, is used 
industrially as cosin (from Greek 76s, the morning-red). 

PHTHISIS (phios) or Consumption. This term, al- 
though apphcable to several forms of wasting disease, is 
commonly used to designate a malady having for its chief 
manifestations progressive emaciation of the body and loss 
of strength, occurring in connexion with morbid changes 
in the lungs and in other organs. 

Few diseases possess such sad interest for humanity as 
consumption, both on account of its widespread prevalence 
and its destructive effects, particularly among the young ; 
and in every age of medicine the subject has formed a 
fertile field for inquiry as to its nature, its cause, and its 
treatment. On all these points medical opinion has under- 
gone numerous changes with the advance of science and 
the application of more accurate methods of investigation ; 
yet, notwithstanding the many important facts which 
within recent years have been brought to light, it must be 
admitted that our knowledge of this disease is still far 
from complete. As regards the nature or pathology of 
consumption it is unnecessary in a notice like the present 
to refcr at length to the doctrines which have from time 
to time been held upon the subject, further than merely 
to indicate in a general way the views which have been 
more or less widely aecepted in recent times. In the early 
part of the present century the study of the diseases of the 
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chest received a great impetus from the labours of Laennec, 
whose discovery of the stethoscope led to greater minute- 
ness and accuracy in investigation (see AUSCULTATION). 
This physician held that phthisis depended on the develop- 
ment of tubercles in the lungs, which, undergoing various 
retrograde changes, led to the breaking down and excava- 
tion of these organs,—in short, produced the whole pheno- 
mena of consumption ; and, further, that this tuberculous 
formation affected various other parts and organs, and was 
the result of a morbid constitutional condition or diathesis. 
This doctrine, which was generally taught during the first 
half of the century, and even longer, was to some extent 
superseded by that to which the greatest prominence was 
given by Niemeyer and others, namely, that the majority 
of cases of phthisis had their origin in an inflammation of 
the lung (catarrhal pneumonia), but that tubercle—the 
existence of which was freely admitted— might occasionally 
be evolved out of this condition. "This view has had wide 
aeceptance, but has been modified in a variety of ways, 
especially by its extension to inflammation in other parts 
besides the lungs, the unabsorbed produets of which are 
held to be capable of producing tubercle by infection from 
within the system. Still more recently there has arisen 
another doctrine in connexion with the discovery by Koch 
of the micro-organism or bacillus of tubercle, which can be 
cultivated and which, when inoculated, appears capable 
of producing tubercular disease, namely, the doctrine of 
the infectiveness of phthisis by means of this “microbe” 
received into the system from without. This view, which 
is supported by many striking facts and arguments, has 
been extensively adopted as furnishing in all probability 
a rational basis of the pathology of tubercnlar consumption. 
Yet it has not been universally accepted, being held by 
many to be insufficient to account for the origin and course 
of the disease in numerous instances and in certain of its 
forms. It is impossible to deny an important place in 
the course of the discase to inflammatory processes. Even 
in those cases where the lungs are infiltrated with tuber- 
cular deposit evidence of inflammation is abundantly pre- 
sent, while, on the other hand, it would seem that in not 
a few instances the process is inflammatory throughout. 
That phthisis, therefore, is not the same process in all 
cases, but that there are distinct varieties of the disease, 
is made clear by the morbid anatomy of the lungs no less 
than by other considerations. 

Whatever be the form, the common result of the presence 
of these disease-products is to produce consolidations in the 
affected portions of the lungs, which, undergoing retrograde 
changes (caseation), break down and form cavities, the 
result being the destruction in greater or less amount of 
lung-substance. These changes most commonly take place 
at the apex of one lung, but with the advance of the 
disease they tend to spread throughout its whole extent 
and to involve the other lung as well. When the disease 
is confined to a limited area of a lung it may undergo 
arrest—even although it has advanced so far as to destroy 
a portion of the pulmonary tissue, and a healing process 
may set in and the affected part cicatrize. This is, how- 
ever, exceptional, the far more common course being the 
progress of the destructive change either by the spread 
of the inflammatory process or by infection through the 
lymphatics, &c., from the existing foci of diseased lung- 
tissue. Various morbid changes affecting the lungs them- 
selves or other organs frequently arise in the course of 
phthisis, complicating its progress and reducing the chance 
of recovery. Of these the more common are affections of 
the pleura, stomach, liver, kidneys, and especially the in- 
testines, which in the later stage of the disease become 
ulcerated, giving rise to the diarrhoea which is so frequent 
and fatal a symptom at this period. 
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The causes influential in producing phthisis are numer- 
ous and varied, but they may for general consideration be 
embraced under two groups, namely, those which are pre- 
disposing and operate through the constitution as a whole, 
and those which are ereiting and act immediately upon the 
organs implicated. These two sets of causes may be more 
or less distinctly associated in an individual case; but, on 
the other hand, one may appear to act in both ways—as 
predisposing and exciting. The following may serve to 
illustrate some of the conditions of a predisposing kind. 
A constitutional tendency to scrofula and its manifestations 
lends itself readily to the production of phthisis. This 
morbid constitution is characterized among other things by 
a liability to low ehronie forms of inflammation affecting 
gland-textures, mucous membranes, &c., the products of 
which show little readiness to undergo absorption, but 
rather to degenerate. Inflammations of this character 
affecting the lungs, as is not uncommon, have a special 
tendency to lead to the breaking down of lung-texture and 
formation of phthisical cavities. Many high authorities 
hold that tubercle-formation may be evolved out of scrofu- 
lous inflammations of glands, such as those of the neck, by 
an infective process, like that already referred to. The 
mention of this constitutional state naturally suggests 
another powerful predisposing cause, namely, hereditary 
transmission. The extent to which this influence operates 
as a cause of consumption has been differently estimated 
by writers, owing probably to the various aspects in which 
the matter is capable of being viewed. It is impossible 
to deny that the children of parents one or both of whom 
are consumptive are liable to manifest the disease, —that 
is, they inherit a constitution favouring its development 
under suitable exciting causes. But a similar constitu- 
tional proclivity may be induced by other influences acting 
through the parents. Should either or both of them be 
enfeebled by previous disease or by any other weakening 
cause, they may beget children possessing a strong pre- 
disposition. to consumption. Marriages of near relatives 
are held by some to induce a consumptive tendency,— 
probably, however, owing to the fact that any constitu- 
tional taint is likely to be intensificd in this way. 
Phthisis is a disease of early life, the period between fifteen 
and thirty-five being that in which the great majority of 
the cases occur, and of these by far the larger proportion 
will be found to take place between the ages of twenty 
and thirty. The influence of sex is not marked. Occu- 
pations, habits, and conditions of life have a very im- 
portant bearing on the development of the disease apart 
altogether from inherited tendency. Thus occupations 
which necessitate the inhalation of irritating particles, as 
in the case of stone-masons, needle-grinders, workers in 
minerals, in cotton, flour, straw, &c., are specially hurtful, 
chiefly from the mechanical effects upon the delicate pul- 
monary tissue of the matter inhaled. No less prejudicial 
are occupations carried on in a heated and close atmosphere, 
as is often the case with compositors, gold-beaters, semp- 
stresses, &c. Again, habitual exposure to wet and cold or 
to sudden changes of temperature will act in a similar 
way in inducing pulmonary irritation which may lead to 
phthisis, _ Irregular and intemperate habits are known 
predisposing causes; and over-work, over-anxiety, want of 
exercise, insufficient or unwholesome food, bad hygienic 
surroundings such as overcrowding and defcctive ventila- 
tion, are all powerful agents in sowing the seeds of the 
disease. Consumption sometimes arises after fevers and 
other infectious maladies, or in connexion with any long- 
continued drain upon the system, as in over-lactation. 
The subject of climate and locality in connexion with the 
causation of phthisis has received considerable attention, 
and some interesting facts have been ascertained on this 
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point, That phthisis is to be met with in all climes, and 
it would seem fully as frequently in tropical as in tem- 
perate regions, is evidenee that climate alone exercises 
but little influence. It is very different, however, with 
locality, elevation appearing to affect to a considerable 
extent the liability to this disease. It may be stated as 
generaly true that phthisis is less prevalent the higher 
we ascend. The investigations of Dr H. J. Bowditch in 
New England and of Dr George Buchanan of the Local 
Government Doard in the counties of Surrey, Kent, and 
Sussex agree in proving that elevated regions with dry- 
ness of soil are hostile to the prevalence of consumption, 
while low-lying and damp districts seem greatly to favour 
its developinent ; and it has been found that the success- 
ful drainage of damp localities has occasionally had a 
marked effect in reducing their phthisis mortality. In 
all such observations, however, various modifying circum- 
stances conneeted with social, personal, and other eondi- 
tions come into operation to affect the general result. As 
regards immediate or exciting causes, probably the most 
potent are inflammatory affections of the respiratory pass- 
ages produced as the result of exposure. The produets of 
such attacks are liable under predisposing conditions, such 
as some of those already mentioned, to remain unabsorbed 
and undergo degencrative changes, issuing in the breaking 
down and excavation of the pulmonary texture. A neces- 
sary consequence of the modern doctrine of the contagious 
nature and inoculability of tubercle has been to bring to 
the front a view as to phthisis once widely prevalent and 
in some countries—e.g., Italy —never wholly abandoned, 
namely, its infectiousness. By some supporters of the 
recent theories of tubercle it is maintained that phthisis 
is communicated by infection and in no other way, the 
infecting agent being the bacillus. Others, while holding 
the view of the specific nature of the discase, deny that it 
can be communicated by infection like-a fever, and cite 
the experience of consumption hospitals (such as that 
described by Dr C. T. Williams with respect to the 
Brompton Hospital) as to the absence of any evidence 
of its spreading among the nurses and officials. Others, 
again, deny both its specifie nature and its direct infectious 
character. There appears, however, to be a growing opinion 
that phthisis may occasionally be acquired by a previously 
healthy person from close association with one already 
suffering from it, and, if this view be well founded, it 
affords a strong presumption that some infecting agent 
(such as the tubercle bacillus) is the medium of communi- 
cation. "The whole subject of the infectiousness of this 
disease is as yet unsettled ; but there appears to be suffi- 
clent reason for special care on the part of those who of 
necessity are brought into close contact with patients 
suffering from it. 

Cases of phthisis differ widely as regards their severity 
and their rate of progress. Sometimes the disease exhibits 
itself as an acute or galloping consumption, where from the 
first there is high fever, rapid emaciation, with cough and 
other chest symptoms, or with the comparative absence of 
these, and a speedily fatal termination. In such instances 
there would probably be found extensive tuberculization 
of the lungs and other organs. In other instances, and 
these constitute the majority, the progress of the disease 
is chronic, lasting for months or years, and along with 
periods of temporary improvement there is a gradual pro- 
gress to a fatal issue. In other cases, again, the disease 
is arrested and more or less complete restoration to health 
takes place. 

It is unnecessary to describe the symptoms or course 
and progress of all the varieties of this malady. It will 
be sufficient to refer to those of the ordinary form of the 
disease as gencrally observed. The onset may be somewhat 
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sudden, as where it is ushered in by hemoptysis (spitting 
of blood), but more commonly it is slow and insidious and 
inay eseape notice for a considerable time. The patient is 
observed to be falling away in flesh and strength. His 
appetite fails, and dyspeptie symptoms trouble him, But 
the most marked feature of the condition is the presence 
of a cough, which is either persistent or reeurs at certain 
times, as in lying down in bed or rising in the morning. 
The eough is dry or is aceompanied with slight elear ex- 
pectoration, and tlie breathing is somewhat short. Feverish 
symptoms are present from an early period, the tempera- 
ture of the body being elevated, especially in the evening. 
The patient often complains of flying pains in the ehest, 
shoulders, and back. Sueh symptoms oecurring, especially 
in one who may possess by inheritanee or otherwise an 
evident tendency to chest disease, should excite suspicion, 
and should be brought under the notice of the physieian. 
They constitute what is eommonly known as the first stage 
of phthisis and indicate the deposit of tuberele or else 
inflammatory consolidation in the lung. Not unfre- 
quently the disease is arrested in this stage by judicious 
treatment, but should it go on the symptoms eharaeteriz- 
ing the seeond stage (that of softening and disintegration 
of lung) soon show themselves. The cough increases and 
is accompanied with expectoration of purulent matter in 
which lung-tissue and the bacillus of tuberele ean be 
detected on microscopic examination. The symptoms 
present in the first stage beeome intensified: the fever 
continues and assumes a hectic eharaeter, being aeeom- 
panied with copious night-sweats, while the appetite and 
digestion beeome more and more impaired and the loss 
of strength and emaciation more marked. Even in this 
stage the disease may undergo abatement, and improve- 
ment or recovery take place, though this is rare ; and by 
careful treatment the advance of the symptoms may be in 
a measure held in check. The final stage (or stage of 
exeavation), in which the lung has become wasted to such 
an extent that cavities are produced in its substance, is 
characterized by an aggravation of all the symptoms of 
the previous stage. In addition, however, there appear 
others indieating the general break-up of the system. 
Diarrheea, exhausting night-perspirations, and total failure 
of appetite combine with the eough and other pulmonary 
symptoms to wear out the patient's remaining strength 
and to reduce his body to a skeleton. Swelling of the feet 
and ankles and soreness of the mouth (aphthz) proelaim 
the approach of the end.? Death usually takes plaee from 
exhaustion, but sometnnes the termination is sudden from 
hemorrhage, or from rupture of the pleura during a eough 
and the consequent oeeurrenee of pneumothorax. A re- 
markable and often painful feature of the disease is the 
absenee in many patients of all sense of the nature and 


! The examination of the chest by the usual methods of physical 
diagnosis reveals in this stage the following as among the chief points. 
Ou inspection the thorax is observed to be narrow and poorly developed, 
or it may be quite natural. At its npper region there may be noticed 
slight flattening under the clavicle of one side, along with imperfect 
expansion of that part on full inspiration. On percussion the note 
may be little if at all impaired, but frequently there is dulness more 
or less marked at the apex of the lung. On «usevltation the breath- 
sounds are variously altered, Thus they may be scarcely audible, or 
again harsher than natural, and the expiration may be unduly pro- 
longed. Sometimes the breathing is of an interrupted or jerky char- 
acter, and is occasionally accompanied with fine crepitations or rales. 
Pleuritic friction-sounds may be audible over the affected area. 

* In this stage the physical signs are more distinctive of the disease. 
Thus the flattening of the chest-wall is still more marked, as is also 
the dulness to pereussion, while on auscultation the breathing is 
accompanied with coarse moist sounds or rales, which become more 
audible on coughing. The voice-sound is broncho-phonic. 

* The physical signs now present are those of a cavity in the lung— 
viz., in general absolute dulness on pereussion—cavernous breathing, 
gurgling rales, and pectoriloquy. 
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gravity of the malady from which they suffer, and their 
singular buoyancy of spirits (the spes phthisica), rendering 
them hopeful of reeovery up till even the very end. 

This deseription is but a brief and imperfeet outline of 
the course and progress of an ordinary case of phthisis. 
It is seareely necessary to remark that the disease is 
greatly modified in its eourse and progress and in the 
presenee or absenee of partieular symptoms in individuals. 
Thus in some the ehest-symptoms (eough, &c.) are pro- 
minent throughout, while in others these are compara- 
tively in abeyance, and diarrhea. or fever and exhausting 
perspirations or throat-troubles specially conspicuous. 
Nevertheless, essentially the same pathologieal eonditions 
are present in each ease. Further, as has been already 
mentioned, there are types of the disease whieh obviously 
influence alike its main features and its duration ; these 
have been embraced under two elasses, the acute and the 
ehronie. In the former, which includes the acute tuber- 
eulous and aeute inflammatory or pneumonie phthisis, the 
progress of the disease is marked by its rapidity and the 
presence of fever even more than by local chest-symptoms. 
Sueli cases run to a fatal termination in from one to three 
or four months, and are to be regarded as the most severe 
and least hopeful form. The chronic cases, of which the 
description above given is an example (and whieh embrace 
various chronie changes, e.g., ehronie interstitial pneumonia 
or eirrhosis of the lung), progress with variable rapidity. 
Their duration has been estimated by different authorities 
at from two to eight or more years. Much, however, 
neeessarily depends on the effeet the disease exereises 
upon the patient's strength and nutrition, on his eireum- 
stances and surroundings, and on the presence or absenee 
of weakening complications. Many cases of this class 
remain for long unchanged for the worse, perhaps under- 
going temporary improvement, while in a few rare in- 
stances, where the disease has become well marked or has 
even attained to an advaneed stage, what is virtually a 
eure takes plaee. 

The treatment of phthisis has received mueh attention 
from physicians as well as from empirics, by the latter of 
whom ehiefly many so-called eures for eonsumption have 
from time to time been given forth. It need scarcely be 
stated that no “cure” for this disease exists; but, while 
this is true, it is no less true that by the adoption of certain 
principles of treatment under enlightened medical guidanee 
a very great deal may now be done to ward off the disease 
in those who show a liability to it, and to mitigate and 
retard, or even arrest, its progress in those who have already 
become affeeted by it. The preventive measures include 
careful attention to hygienic conditions, both personal and 
surrounding. In the case of ehildren who may inherit a 
eonsuniptive tendency or show any liability to the disease 
much care should be taken in bringing them up to promote 
their general health and strengthen their frames. Plain 
wholesome food with fatty ingredients, 1f these ean possibly 
be taken, milk, eream, &c., are to be recommended. Ex- 
ercise in the open air and moderate exereise of the chest 
by gymnasties and by reading aloud or singing are all 
advantageous. An ample supply of fresh air in sleeping 
apartments, schools, &c., is of great importance, while warm 
clothing and the use of flannel are essential, espeeially in 
a elimate subjeet to vieissitudes. The value of the bath 
and of attention to the funetion of the skin is very great. 
The like general hygienic principles are equally applicable 
in the case of adults. When the disease has begun to 
show any evidence of its presenee its treatment becomes 
a matter of first importance, as it is in the early stages 
that most can be done to arrest or remove it. Special 
symptoms, such as eough, gastric disturbances, pain, &c., 
must be dealt with by the physician according to the indi- 
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vidual case ; but it is in this stage of the disease that the 
question of a change of climate in the colder seasons of 
the year arises among those whose circumstances render 
such a step practicable. There can be no doubt that as 
regards Creat Britain the removal of patients threatened 
by or already suffering from consumption to some mild 
locality, either in the country or abroad, proves in many 
instances most salutary. The object aimed at is to obtain 
amore eynable climate, where the atmosphere may have 
a soothing influence on the respiratory organs, and where 
also open-air exercise may be taken with less risk than at 
home. Of British health-resorts Bournemouth, Hastings, 
Torquay, Ventnor, Penzance, &e., in the south of England, 
are the best known and most frequented, and although 
the climate is not so certain as in places farther south in 
Zurope they possess the advantage of home residence, 
and may be resorted to by persons who are unable to 
undertake a farther journey. The climate of the Riviera 
(Maritime Alps) is of superior efficacy owing to its mild- 
ness and the dry bracing eharacter of its air, and, despite 
the long journey, is as a rule to be recominended as one 
of the best for the greater proportion of the cases of 
phthisis. The same may be said for Algiers and. Egypt. 
Of recent years the air of elevated dry regions, such as 
Davos in the Alps and the Rocky Mountains in America, 
has been strongly recommended, and in not a few cases 
appears to be produetive of good in arresting the disease 
at its outset, and even advantageous in chronic cases where 
there is no great activity in its progress. Of like value, 
and in a similar class of cases, are long sea-voyages, such 
as those to Australia or New Zealand. Nevertheless, there 
is no doubt that consumptive patients are often sent 
abroad manifestly to die. It may be stated generally 
(although doubtless there may be exceptions) that where 
the disease exhibits a decidedly acute form, even in its 
earlier stages, any distant change is rather to be discouraged ; 
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while in the advanced stages, where there is great prostra- 
tion of strength, with colliquative symptoms, the removal 


| of a patient is worse than useless, and frequently hastens 


the end. 

Throughout the whole course of the malady the nutrition 
of the patient forms a main part of the treatment, and 
tonies which promote the function of the digestive organs 
are especially helpful. Codliver oil has long been held to 
be of eminent value, as it appears not merely to possess 
all the advantages of a food but to exert a retarding effect 
on the disease. Where it is well borne, not only will the 
weight of the bedy be found to increase, but the cough 
and other symptoms will markedly diminish. The oil is 
as a rule best administered at first in small quantity. The 
frequently employed substitutes, such as malt extract, tonic 
syrups, &e., although not without their uses, are all inferior 
to eodliver oil, The occasional employment of counter- 
irritation to the chest in the form of iodine or small blisters 
is of serviee in allaying cough and relieving local pains. 
Respirators to cover the mouth and nose, and so con- 
structed as to contain antiseptie media through which the 
air is breathed, are sometimes found to lessen cough and 
other symptoms of chest-irritation. 

Among the most serviceable drugs in the treatment of 
the symptoms of phthisis are the preparations of opium. 
Administered along with such agents as hydrocyanie acid 
and expectorants, they are eminently useful in soothing 
severe cough; along with astringents they are equally 
valuable in controlling diarrheea ; while with quinine, digit- 
alis, &c., they aid in " allaying fever and restlessness and 
in procuring sleep. But besides these many other medi- 
cinal agents, too numerous to mention here, are employed 
with much advantage. Each case will present its own 
features and symptoms calling for special attention and 
treatment, and details upon these points must be left to the 
advice of the medical attendant. (JOD) 
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